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PREFATORY NOTE. 

The portion of the Dictionary occupied with the letter E contains 9,249 Main words, 1,813 Subordinate 
words, 923 Special combinations, and 756 Obvious combinations: total 12,741.. Of the 9,249 Main words, 
2,409, or 26 per cent, are marked as obsolete, and 319, or 3 £ per cent., as alien or imperfectly naturalized. 

The section of the English vocabulary included in the present half-volume is remarkable for the extremely 
small proportion of native English words which it contains, as compared with the large number of 
words adopted from French (many of which are obsolete), and of derivatives from Greek and Latin. 
A feature of the words beginning with E that will at once attract attention is the unusual abundance of 
technical terms belonging to modern science. It has often been difficult to determine whether particular 
words of this class should be inserted or not ; and probably no two critics would entirely agree in their 
lists of deficiencies or redundancies in this respect. While care has been taken to ensure the utmost possible 
accuracy in the explanation of the scientific terms given, it must be remembered that the concern of an 
English Dictionary is with their origin and history as words, not with the minute description of the things 
which they represent. So far as possible, modern words of this kind have been traced back to the authors 
by whom they were formed, and the inventor's own statements as to the etymology and the reason for which 
the name was given have, when it seemed necessary, been quoted. 

Among the articles in which the current etymological statements are corrected or supplemented may 
be mentioned those on the words each, eagre, Easter, Easterling, earnest, eddish, eel, either, elope, ember, 
embracer' 1 , encrinus, engineer, enker, enlist, enough, entellus, enthusiasm, entice, entropy, epergfie, ephah, epicure, 
era, ermine, errand, errant, essera, esurine, euonymus, euphroe, even sb., evening, ever, excise, extra. New 
etymological information has also been given in many of the articles on prefixes and suffixes, which 
are here extraordinarily numerous. Among the words of interesting history or sense-development are 
econotny, ecstasy, edge, effluvium, electricity, element, elocution, embezzle, emperor, emphasis, enchant, engage, 
engine, English, entail, entertain, enthusiasm, entire, esquire, essence, establishment, estate, esteem, estrange, 
eternal, ether, euphuism, evangelical, evict, evidence, evident, evil, evolution, exact adj., excelsior, exception, 
exchange, exchequer, exclusive, execute, exercise, exhaust, exhibition, exorbitant, expedite, expense, expire, explain, 
explode, express, expression, exquisite, extend, exterminate, extenuate, extravagant, eye. 

The treatment of the pronunciation has presented some special difficulties. An unusually large propor- 
tion of the words dealt with belong to the class that are much better known in their written than in their 
spoken form. The difficulties connected with the orthoepy of words of this kind have already been referred to 
by Dr. Murray in the Preface to Vol. I ; but the words beginning with E are perplexing for a reason peculiar 
to themselves, the initial e in unaccented syllables being pronounced variously in the same word, not only 
by different speakers, but sometimes even by the same speaker. In words beginning with unstressed e before 
two (written) consonants, like effect, ellipse, entail, the initial sound is in rapid or familiar pronunciation 
almost universally (e) ; but in careful or syllabic pronunciation the majority of educated speakers would 
retain the older sound of (e), except before s. On this ground it has been thought best to use the symbol 
(e) in the notation of words like those above quoted, and (e) in that of words like essential, estate ; 
but it should be understood that the sound expressed by the latter symbol is in colloquial use always 
a permissible substitute for an initial unstressed (e). Similar uncertainties exist with regard to the 
unstressed initial E before a single consonant: in most of the words in which this occurs the pronunciation 
varies between {f) and (i). 

Before being taken in hand by the present editor, the material for the letter E had (in common with that 
for several other portions of the alphabet) been subedited in 1881-2 under Dr. Murray's direction by the late 
Mr. P. W. Jacob, who also revised it in 1884-5, incorporating the additional quotations accumulated in the 
meantime. Hearty acknowledgement is made of the important service thus rendered by Mr. Jacob; and 



j/ PREFATORY NOTE TO THE LETTER E. 

it is a cause of regret that this accomplished scholar did not survive to see the publication of the first of 
those portions of the work to the preliminary arrangement of which he so zealously devoted the latest 
years of his life. 

Although Dr. Murray is not responsible for any of the faults that may exist in this portion of the 
work, he has rendered much valuable assistance in its preparation ; there are in fact few pages that have 
not been improved by the adoption of his suggestions. The proofs have been regularly read by Mr. Fitz- 
edward Hall, D.C.L., who has furnished many hundreds of important quotations, carrying back the history 
of words to an earlier date, or exemplifying senses or constructions not sufficiently illustrated ; also by 
Mr. H. Hucks Gibbs, M.P., by the Rev. J. T. Fowler, M.A., of Durham, and by Mr. W. H. Stevenson, who 
have contributed many valuable annotations. Mr. John Mitchell, Dr. Murray's senior assistant, has 
also furnished useful remarks on the proofs. 

On question of Teutonic philology important help has been received from Prof. Eduard Sievers, 
Halle, and Prof. Napier, Oxford : on questions of Romanic philology the advice of Prof. Paul Meyer has 
been of great value. For information on various special subjects my thanks are due to the following : 
the Rev. J. C. Atkinson, D.CL. ; Mr. A. Beazeley, C.E. ; the Rev. T. E. Bridgett ; the Rev. W. Bright, D.D., 
Canon of Ch. Ch. ; Dr. Robert Brown ; Mr. A. H. Bullen, M.A. ; Mr. Ingram Bywater, M.A., Oxford ; Mr. 
J. S. Cotton, M.A., Editor of The Academy; Mr. P. A. Daniel; Mr. Leon Delbos; Mr. C. E. Doble, M.A., 
Oxford ; Mr. Austin Dobson ; the Rev. Canon D. Silvan Evans ; Dr. Fennell, Cambridge (for several 
references for the article Eureka) ; Dr. Robert von Fleischhacker ; Dr. S. Rawson Gardiner ; Dr. R. Garnett, 
British Museum ; Mr. Israel Gollancz, M.A., Cambridge ; Dr. Carl Horstmann ; Mr. Henry Jenner, British 
Museum; Mr. Henry Jones ('Cavendish'); Mr. W. F. Kirby, Nat. Hist. Dept., British Museum; Prof. 
E. Ray Lankester ; Mr. J. A. Fuller Maitland, M.A. ; Mr. Julian Marshall ; Mr. Russell Martineau, M.A., British 
Museum ; Mr. F. D. Matthew ; Prof. Alfred Newton, Cambridge ; Prof. Karl Pearson, University College, 
London ; Mr. T. G. Pinches, British Museum ; Mr. A. W. Pollard, M.A., British Museum ; Sir Frederick 
Pollock, Bart. ; Mr. F. York Powell, M.A., Oxford ; Mr. R. B. Prosser ; Mr. P. Le Page Renouf, British 
Museum ; Prof. Rh£s, Oxford ; Dr. Ch. Rieu, British Museum ; Mr. J. S. Shedlock ; the Rev. Prof. Skeat, 
Cambridge ; Mr. John Slater, F.R.I.B.A. ; Dr. Oskar Sommer ; Mr. W. Barclay Squire, British Museum ; 
Mr. W. Sykes, M.R.C.S., Mexborough ; Miss Edith Thompson ; Dr. R. F. Weymouth. I have regretfully to 
record that Dr. A. J. Ellis, F.R.S., Mr. James Lecky, and the Rev. Dr. R. F. Littledale, who furnished infor- 
mation or suggestions for some of the earlier articles, are no longer living to receive this acknowledgement of 
their valued help. 

I desire also to express my thanks to the Trustees of the British Museum for granting me special 
facilities for working in the Library ; to the officers of that institution for the readiness which they have 
shown on all occasions to assist my researches ; and to Dr. F. J. Furnivall for constant and important help 
in many ways. To my assistants, Mr. G. F. H. Sykes, B.A., and Messrs. W. J. Lewis, W. J. Bryan, and 
H.J. Bayliss, working at Oxford, and Mr. E. Gunthorpe, working with me in the verification of references, etc., 
at the British Museum, I "owe cordial acknowledgements for their zealous and painstaking co-operation. To 
these names must be added those of Mr. S. A. Strong, M.A., and -Mr. F. S. Arnold, M.A., each of whom 
in succession was for a short period one of my Oxford assistants, but for reasons of health was compelled 
to withdraw from the work. Special recognition is also due to the valuable services rendered by Mr. A. 
Erlebach, B.A., in the revision of the proofs. 

HENRY BRADLEY. 

London, October 1893. 

EMENDATIONS. 

Each.. The form euych shonld be deleted, with the quotation 1480-7 nnder (A. c), in which this occurs, the correct reading being 
eutrych (see Every). 

Egg-berry. (Egg sb. 7, p. 58.) This is a corrupt form of Hagberry, and ought not to have been given here. 
Egromancy. The form egremauncey occurs a 1649 in Gregory's Ckron. (Camd. Soc. 1876), 183. 
Eirant. This form and Errant (omitted in its alphabetical place) see variants of Hauriant, q. v. 

Enhendee. The word is, as stated in the text, a mistake for OF. enhcudee ; but the misreading occurs in Fr. writers, e.g. Palliot 1664. 

Eve-Star. The quotation 1691 under this word should be deleted. The word evester occurring there is adapted from the mod. Lat. 
euestrum t which seems to have been arbitrarily invented by Paracelsus, and is explained in the Onomasticon of Toxites (1574) to mean, amongst 
other things, 1 the astral body [corpus sidereuni] of man, which foretells to us either death or any other evil.* 

Eylet-hole, sb. 1. The following earlier example has been found 1497 Naval Accts. Hen. £7/(1896) 334 Makyng of olyett-hooles 
with other necessaries for the seid sayles. 




PREFACE TO VOLUME III. 



r I ^HIS volume contains the words beginning with the letters D and E (the latter edited by Mr. H. Bradley). 

Including the Main words, to which separate articles are devoted (e.g. Day, Eye), the special 
combinations or compounds, explained and illustrated under the Main words (e. g. day-boy, eye-wash), and 
the Subordinate entries of distinct forms of words, entered in their alphabetical places with a reference to the 
Main words under which they are treated and illustrated (e. g. Damaccne, obs. f. Damson ; Ee, Sc. form of 
Eye), the number of words amounts to 29,042. The Combinations of simple and obvious meaning (such as 
day-beam, day-flier, eye-like, eye-syringe), of which lists are given under the Main words without further 
explanation, but in most cases with illustrative quotations, number 2,750 more, raising the actual total of 
words included in the volume to 31,792. 



These words are thus distributed between the two letters : 

Main Words. Subordinate words. Special combinations. Obvious combinations. Total. 

D "3J478 2,099 1,480 1,994 19,051 

K 9> 2 49 1,813 9 2 3 75 6 12,741 



Considered as to their status in the language, the Main words are distinguished approximately into those 
native or fully naturalized, and still current, those now obsolete (marked f), and those considered as alien or 
imperfectly naturalized (marked ||). The distribution of the Main words is as follows: 

Obsolete. Alien. Total. 

3>04<5 399 I3.478 

2i4Q9 3*9 9,249 

5,455 718 22,727 

If to these be added the words in Volumes I and II, we have, for the contents of the first five letters of 
the alphabet, the following figures : 

Main words. Subordinate words. Special combinations. Obvious combinations. Total. 

A-E 66,254 13,181 10,156 8,017 97,608 

That is to say, nearly a hundred thousand words, simple and compound, have already been dealt with in the 
Dictionary. Of the 66,254 Main words, 47,786 (72^ per cent.) are current and native or fully naturalized, 
J 5>95^ (24 per cent.) are obsolete, and 2,516 (3^ per cent) alien or imperfectly naturalized 1 . 

1 For the sake of comparison with Dr. Johnson's Dictionary, and with some more recent lexicographical works, the following figures have 



been carefully compiled for the letter D. 

Johnson. Encydop!»die. Century Diet. Funk** « Standard.' Merc 

Total words recorded in D 2,684 10,089 io,7°5 11,181 19,051 

Words illustrated by quotations 2,136 5,251 4,977 1,313 16,128 

Nnmberof illustrative quotations 6,529 9,178 ",471 1,815 8 5»44^ 



The number of quotations under D in Richardson's Dictionary, where the first serious eflbrt was made to ibow the history of words by 
quotations, is 7,988. 



Current. 
D 10,033 
E 6,521 

16,554 



NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 



Of this volume 740 pages are occupied by the letter D, 488 by E. The contents of the E part are 
treated of by Mr. Bradley in the Prefatory Note to that letter. Of the D part, the first 75 pages, to the 
end of Dea-, and the last 200, from DlT- to the end, exemplify fully the composite nature of the modern 
English vocabulary. Its two main bodies of words, from Teutonic and Romanic, are reinforced by a smaller 
body from Greek, and interspersed with words in varying numbers from most of the European, many of 
the Oriental, and some American and African languages. The same elements characterize pages 76 to 396 
(DiB- to end of DlR-), where, however, there is a great preponderance of words formed with the Latin (and 
French) prefix De-, Latin Di- and Die- (forms of DlS-), and Greek Dl- and Dia-. But pages 379-540 contain 
an almost solid block of words formed with the Latin prefix DlS-, extending to no fewer than 3,049 main 
words, and including many of the most important verbs in the language, with their cognate substantives and 
adjectives. We have only to turn to such words as defer, degrade, delay, depend, determine, detract, differ, 
discover, disease, dispose, -ition, distance, -ant, distract, distress, district, disturb, to appreciate the practical 
importance of this element. A strong contrast to this latinized group is afforded by the 66 pages of words 
in Dr-, a combination foreign to Latin, in which therefore the words of Latin derivation are at a minimum, 
and either go back to Greek or Celtic (Dryad, Druid), or arise from later syncopation, as dress. 

Among the more important words of Old English and Norse origin are the great verb Do, to the 
lexicographer one of the most formidable words in the language, which here occupies 16 columns, DRAW 
(17 columns), the verbs dare, deal, die, dight, dip, dive, drag, drink, drive, drop, dwell, dye; the substantives 
Dog (claiming, with its combination, 2% columns), daughter, death, die, door, down (sb., adv., prep., adj. and vb.), 
drattght (and draft), duck, drone \ the adjectives dark, dead, deaf, dear, deep, dry, dull, dumb. Among those 
of French extraction are the verbs defeat, deign, dine, doubt, dress ; the substantives dame, damsel, da?tger, 
deacon, demesne, diamond, diaper, dinner, dozen, dragon, dragoon, dungeon ; the adjectives dainty, diligent, 
DOUBLE (with combinations, 13 columns), due. Among the words of Greek derivation are the medical terms 
in DlA- so curiously formed from Greek phrases ; though now represented in current use only by Diachylo7t, 
they were formerly so numerous that their common element dia was itself taken as a word meaning 
' medical preparation/ Interesting groups of dia- words are those connected with diaphanous and diather- 
manous ; other important groups from Greek are those in Dynam-, and DYS-. 

Among the words on which new etymological or historical light has been shed, or where the history 
of special senses has been for the first time worked out, are daffodil, damask, dapple, dean, DEBENTURE, 
Black Death, decoy, demijohn, dene-hole, dengue, DERRlNG-do, diaper, dicker, diet, dilettante, diocese, 
diphtheria, Dismal, DISPATCH, dock, doddered, dolmen, Dom-daniel, dragoon ; the military sense of detail, 
the academic sense of determine, -ation, the philosophical sense of dialectic, the ecclesiastical and political 
senses of dispense, dispensation, the logical sense of distribution, distributive. Other words of which the 
English history receives special treatment are dirge, Dane-geld, Dane-law, dauphin, deaco7t, deist, deity, 
defenestration, demarcation, demesne, despot, deuce, Devil, de-witt, diamond, DICTIONARY, die (dice), discount, 
distemper and its family, divan (deivan, douane), docket, Doctor's Commons, dodo, doldrum, DOLLAR, domesday, 
donkey, DUKE, dtmce, Dunstable (way), DUTCH, dynamics, dynamo. Attention is called to the etymological 
articles on the verbs die and do ; under Drop sb. there is a note showing the historical relations of the dreep, 
drip, droop, drop family of words. 

The materials for the words from D to Dely were sub-edited for us by Mr. F. T. Elworthy of 
Wellington, Somerset, with the collaboration of members of his family ; the following section, to the end of 
Dh, by Miss J. E. A. Brown of Further Barton, near Cirencester ; a small section, from Dia to Dialysis, 
by the Rev. W. E. Smith then of Putney ; and the remainder by our indefatigable worker, the late 
Mr. P. W. Jacob of Guildford, part of this having been previously arranged by Mr. J. W. Warre Tyndale of 
Evercreech. Much of the letter was subsequently revised, with addition of more recent materials, by the 
Rev. C. B. Mount, M.A. of 14 Norham Road, Oxford, and by Mr. John Dormer, then of Horsham ; to 
the former of these we are also indebted for the detailed investigation of the history of several interest- 
ing words ; and to the latter for the compilation of the Lists of Special Wants for D, as also for filling 
many gaps in our quotations for scientific and technical words. 

In the ' proof stage, continuous assistance has been rendered by Lord Aldenham (better known to 
friends of the Dictionary as Mr. H. Hucks Gibbs), the Rev. Canon Fowler, D.D. of Durham, the Rev. 
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J. B. Johnston, B.D., of Falkirk, Monsieur F. J. Amours, Glasgow, and, for later parts of D, by Miss Edith 
Thompson and Miss E. Perronet Thompson, Rcigate, and Mr. Russell Martincau, M.A., formerly of the 
British Museum. But above all, we have to record the inestimable collaboration of Dr. Fitzedward Hall, 
whose voluntary labours have completed the literary and documentary history of numberless words, senses, 
and idioms, and whose contributions are to be found on every page ; also the unflagging services of Dr. W. C. 
Minor, which have week by week supplied additional quotations for the words actually preparing for press , . 

Grateful acknowledgement is made of the generous help of all these contributors and collaborators ; 
as, also, of the contributions of Professor Eduard Sievers of Leipzig to the etymological articles on 
Teutonic words, and of M. Paul Meyer, Member of the Institute of France, to the solution of difficult 
points in French etymology. Among others who have given help on particular etymological points, arc 
M. Antoinc Thomas of Paris, Dr. W. H. Muller of Leyden, Professor F. Kluge of Freiburg-im-Breisgau, 
Prof. A. S. Napier, M.A., Prof. Margoliouth, M.A., the Rev. Prof. Driver, D.D., and Mr. J. T. Platts, M.A., 
of Oxford. Many of the scholars and specialists named in the Preface to Vol. I. have also helped on 
particular points ; special mention is due of Professor Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart., Prof. F. W. Maitland, 
LL.D. of Cambridge, Prof. H. Goudy, D.C.L., LL.D., Prof. T. E. Holland, D.C.L., Oxford, the Rev. A. M. 
Fairbairn, D.D., the late Professor Wallace (of whose ever ready help with logical and philosophical terms 
a lamentable accident has so lately deprived us), Mr. H. T. Gcrrans, M.A., L. Fletcher, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., 
and the Director of the Royal Gardens, Kew. We have also to acknowledge the substantial help of Prof. 
Albert Chester of Hamilton College, Clinton, New Jersey, with mineralogical terms ; of Dr. W. Sykes, F.S.A., 
of Gosport, with the history of medical and pathological words (see diphtheria) ; of Mr. Barclay Head of 
the British Museum, with several numismatical words ; of Mr. C. W. C. Oman, M.A., with the history of the 
word duke, and of Prof. Sylvanus P. Thompson, F.S.A., and Prof. R. B. Clifton, F.R.S., with that of 
Dynamo and Dynamic. 

The assistants in the Scriptorium, who have been engaged on the work all through D, are Mr. C. G. Balk, 
Mr. A. T. Maling, M.A., and Mr. F. J. Sweatman, B.A. In the early part of the letter I had the co- 
operation also of the late Mr. John Mitchell and of Mr. W. Worrall, B.A. Mr. Mitchell had been on the 
staff of the Dictionary for more than eleven years ; and his sudden and lamented death, caused by a fall 
when climbing in the Snowdon region, on August 30, 1894, was for certain departments of our work 
a loss which is not yet repaired. In the later parts of the letter, I have had the assistance of Mr. C. 
Talbut Onions, M.A., and Mr. A. R. Sewall; and, for certain portions, of Mr. A. Erlebach, B.A. 

JAMES A. H. MURRAY. 

The Scriptorium, Oxford, 
May, 1897. 

ADDITIONS AND EMENDATIONS. 

(The recent publication by the Navy Records Society of a volnme containing Naval Accounts of the reign of Henry VII, edited by Mr. M. 
Oppenheim, has carried back the documentary history of many naval terms to a date mnch earlier than was previously known. Among the D 
words are the following :) 

Davitt. 1485 Naval Aeets. Hen. VII (1896) 40 Daviott for the bote. Ibid. 49 Daviottes in the fibre castell. 1495 Ibid. 193 Devettes 
with a shyver of yron. Ibid. Dyvettes with a colke of brasse. 

Dock, i486 Ibid. 23 About the bringing of the same ship inlo her dokke. 1488 Ibid. 26 Keping the said Ship at Erith in her dokke. 1495 
Ibid. 137 The Reparalyng, fortifying, and amendyng the dokke for the Kynges shippes at Portesmoutb, makyng of the gates, & fortifying the hedc 
of the same dokke. Dock-head 1497 Ibid. 143 The dokke, the dokke hedde & gates of the same. 

Dunnage. 1497 Ibid. 251 For xxxvj shegge Shevys layed alow in John Millers crayer for donage. 



Dory, sb.% 1726 Trav. Capi. N. Uring 346 We launched the Dory over the reef. 



Daver, v. dial. [In I. app. cognate with Du. daveren to shake, quake, MLG., LG. dawem, a word of frequentative form, of which the root 
is uncertain. In II. perh. transferred from the same.] 



1 Many new names have to be added to the List of Readers for the Dictionary ; of these the following are here mentioned on account of the 
importance of their contributions : Albert Matthews, Esq., Boston, U.S. (e 28,000), George Joicey, Esq., Gateshead-on-Tyne (8,500), Rev. J. W. 
•Hooper, M.A., Gateshead-on-Tyne (6,000), Halkett Lord, Esq., Scotch Plains, New Jersey, U.S. (4,000), Miss H. M. Poynler, Oxford (2,500), 
Hellier R. H. Gosselin, Esq., and Miss Geraldine H. Gosselin, London (3,500). Constant help in the alphabetizing of material has been given by 
Mrs. Walkey, North Allington, Bridport. 



KEY TO THE PRONUNCIATION 



I. CONSONANTS. 



b, d, f, k, 1, m, n, p, t, v, z have their usual values. 



g as in go (go«). 

h ... ^o! (ho«). 

r ... run (rtm), terrier (te'riaa). 

j ... her (hai), farther (fauSai). 

s ... see (si), eess (ses). 

w ... wen (wen). 

hw ... 7vhen (hwen). 

y «• (yes). 



t> as in Min (>in), baM (bo}). 

« ... then (Sen), b&the (bJitf). 

/ ... shop (Jop), dish (dij). 

tj ... chop (tjop), dteA (ditj). 

3 ... vision (vi-jan), deyeuner (d/3011/). 

d& ... /n^?e (djpd^). 

rj ... singing (svnln), thutk (fink). 

ng ... fi/^er (firjgaj). 



(foreign.) 
n as In French nasal, environ (anviron). 
I' ... It. tenglio (stri'l'o). 
It. si^wore (s/n'or*). 
Ger. tuch (ax), Sc. loot (b*, lox w ). 
Ger. (ix*), Sc. nicht (nex't). 
Ger. sa^tn (il-yen). " 
Ger. le^tn, re^nen (lo'en, r^Jncn), 



IL VOWELS. 



ORDINARY. 

a as in Fr. d \a mode (a la mod'). 

ai ... aye =yes (ai), Isaiah (aizara). 

» ... man (msen). 

a ... pass (pas), chant (tfant). 

au ... lo«d (land), now (nan). 

v ... c«t (ki>t), son (soti). 

c ... y^t (yet), ten (ten). 

* ... sundry so. (sv-ive), Fr. attach/ (ataj*). 
U ... Fr.ch*f(Jgf). 

9 ... ev*r (evoj), nat/on (n*i a jan). 

ai ... /, eye, (ai), b/nd (baind). 

... Fr. eau d* vie (o & vr). 

i ... sit (sit), mystic (mistik). 

* ... Psyche (sai'k/), r^act (n,ee'kt). 

0 ... achor (*i'koj), morality (morae'lfti). 

01 ... oil (oil), boy (boi). 

o ... hero (hi»To), zoology (zojploclai). 

9 ... what (hwot), watch (wotj). 

g<* (got), soft (s^ft). 

f|6 ... Ger. Koln (koln). 

Ho* ... Fr. peu (po). 

a ... full (ful), book (buk). 

iu ... deration (diur*i*Jan). 

« ... unto (»*nt«), frugality (frtf-). 

iu ... Matth«o (mae'|)i«), virtu* (vautitf). 

BU ... Ger. Mailer (mii'leV). 

(|</ ... Fr. d*me (d«n). 

* (see I», e». o*, u») ) 

, , ' _ > J see p. xxiv., note 3. 
o (see e*, o«) { r 0 

' as in able (^b'l), eaten (ffn)» voice-glide. 



LONG. 

a as in alms (amz), bar (bsli). 



5 ... c*rl (kfcl), fwr (fw). 

e (€•)... th*re («e«j), p*ar, pare (pe»i). 

e ({*)... rein, rain (rPn), they ($*!). 

g ... Fr. fa/re (fgO. 

5 ... fir (fa\i), fcrn (fajn), *arth (5jJ>). 

I (!•)... biVr (bfci), ckar (kite). 

» ... thwf (]jff), (11). 

6(6*)... boar, bore (bd>j), glory (gloVri). 

o~ (o«»)... so, now (so°), so«l (soul). 

§ ... walk (w§k), wart (w§it). 

p ... short (JjSit), thorn 0$in). 

Ho ... Fr. co^«r (kor). 

|| 0 ... Ger. Gothe (gote), Fr. jVjJne (30b). 

u (u») . . poor (pu*i), moorish (muVriJ). 

iu, 'u ... p«re (piu^i), l«re (l J u»i% 

u ... two moons (tu m/7uz). 

i;7, iw... f«o (fi«), lttte (l««t). 

|| <x ... Ger. gr«n (gr/7n), Fr. jws (5«). 



OBSCURE. 
1 as in amoeba (&mi*b&). 

* ... accept (*kse*pt), maniac (m/i*nl*k). 



if ... datem (oVi*t2Jm). 

^ ... moment (mJ»-m£nt), several (se*reril). 

i ... separate {adj.) (se'pirA). 

e ... adaVd («*ded), estate (est^'t). 



I ... vanity (vae'nlti). 

/ ... remain (r/m/i'n), believe (b/lrv). 

6 ... theory Q>r6ri). 

8 ... violet (vahflet), parody (parro^di). 

J ... a«thority (JJyriti). 

$ ... connect (kjfae'kt), amazon (armiz^h). 



iu, >u verdwre (va*idiuj), measure (me's'ui). 
H ... altogether (§lt/7ge*1Saj). 
\il ... circular (sa'iki/Jlij). 



* £ the 0 in soft, of medial or doubtful length. 



|| Only in foreign (or earlier English) words. 



In the Etymology, 

OE. e, 0, representing an earlier a, are distinguished as f, 0 (having the phonetic valne of f and p, or 9, above) ; as in tnde from andi (OHG. anti, 

Goth, andei-s), mpnn from mann, on from a«. 



LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS, SIGNS, &c. 



a. [in Etymol.] ... = adoption of, adopted from. 
a (as a 1300) ...... = ante, before. 

a., adj., adj = adjective. 

absol., absol =» absolutely. 

abst = abstract. 

acc = accusative. 

ad. [in Etymol.]... = adaptation of. 

adv., a.dv « adverb. 

advb » adverbial, -ly. 

AF., AFr. a Anglo-French. 

Anat. = in Anatomy. 

Antiq. «■ in Antiquities. 

aphet =» aphetic, aphetized. 

app = apparently. 

Arab = Arabic. 

Arch = in Architecture. 

arch = archaic. 

Archmol. = in Archaeology. 

assoc association. 

Astr. =» in Astronomy. 

Astrol. = in Astrology. 

attrib = attributive, -ly. 

bef. «= before. 

Biol. — in Biology. 

Boh = Bohemian. 

Bot. = in Botany. 

Build. = in Building. 

c (as c 1 300) = circa, about. 

c. (as 13th c.) — century. 

Cat - Catalan. 

catachr = catachrestically. 

Cf., cf. = confer, compare. 

Chem... = in Chemistry. 

cl. L ■= classical Latin. 

cogn. w " cognate with. 

collect = collective, -ly. 

colloq » colloquially. 

comb « combined, -ing. 

Comb = Combinations. 

Comm = in commercial usage. 

comp — compound, composition. 

compl = complement. 

Conch = in Conchology. 

concr = concretely. 

conj. = conjunction. 

cons = consonant. 

Const., Const. ... = Construction, construed 
with. 

Cryst = in Crystallography. 

(D.) , = in Davies (Supp. Eng. 

Glossary). 

Da = Danish. 

dat. = dative. 

def. = definite. 

deriv = derivative, -ation. 

dial., dial. — dialect, -al. 

Diet = Dictionary. 

dim = diminutive. 

Dn = Dutch. 

Eccl. = in ecclesiastical usage. 

ellipt. = elliptical, -ly. 

e. .midl = east midland (dialect). 

Eng — English. 

Ent « in Entomology. 

erron = erroneous, -ly. 

esp., esp *s especially. 

etym , « etymology. 

euphem s= euphemistically. 

exc = except. 

f. [in Etymol.] ... = formed on. 
f. (in subordinate 

entries) = form of. 

fern, {rarely f.) ... - feminine. 
fig. ♦ = figurative, -ly. 

F. , Fr — French. 

freq = frequently. 

Fris = Frisian. 

G. , Ger. = German. 

Gael = Gaelic. 



gen = genitive. 

gen = general, -ly. 

gen. sign = general signification. 

Geol. = in Geology. 

Geom = in Geometry. 

Goth m Gothic ( = Mceso-Gothic). 

Gr = Greek. 

Gram * in Grammar. 

Heb =» Hebrew. 

Her. = in Heraldry. 

Herb = with herbalists. 

Hort. = in Horticulture. 

imp , = Imperative. 

impers. ,, — impersonal. 

impf. = imperfect. 

ind. = Indicative. 

indef. = indefinite. 

inf. = Infinitive. 

infl = influenced. 

int = interjection. 

intr. = intransitive. 

It = Italian. 

J., (J.) = Johnson (quotation from). 

(Jam.) «= in Jamieson, Scottish Diet. 

(Jod.) = Jodrell (quoted from). 

L = Latin. 

(L.) (in quotations) = Latham's edn. of Todd's 

lang = language. [Johnson. 

LG =« Low German. 

lit = literal, -ly. 

Lith — Lithuanian. 

LXX = Septuagint. 

Mai — Malay. 

masc. {rarely m.) = masculine. 

Math « in Mathematics. 

ME - Middle English. 

Med. = in Medicine. 

med.L = mediaeval Latin. 

Mech = in Mechanics. 

Metaph = in Metaphysics. 

MHG = Middle High German. 

midl = midland (dialect). 

Mil. = in military usage. 

Min = in Mineralogy. 

mod = modern. 

Mus = in Music. 

(N.) -= Nares (quoted from). 

n. of action = noun of action. 

n. of agent = noun of agent. 

Nat. Hist = in Natural History. 

Naut. = in nautical language. 

neut. {rarely n.) =* neuter. 

NF.,NFr = Northern French. 

N.O « Natural Order. 

nom = nominative. 

north = northern (dialect). 

N.T. = New Testament. 

JVumism..... — in Nnmismatics. 

obj = object. 

Obs., obs., obs....... = obsolete. 

occas = occasional, -ly. 

OE = Old English ( = Anglo- 

Saxon). 

OF., OFr. = Old French. 

OFris = Old Frisian. 

OHG = Old High German. 

Olr = Old Irish. 

ON = Old Norse (Old Icelandic). 

ONF « Old Northern French. 

Opt.. - in Optics. 

Omith *= in Ornithology. 

OS = Old Saxon. 

OS1 = Old Slavonic. 

O.T = Old Testament. 

OTeut = Original Teutonic. 

orig sb original, -ly. 

Palseont — in Palaeontology. 

pa. pple = passive or past participle. 

pass = passive, -ly. 



pa. t , — past tense. 

Path = in Pathology. 

perh = perhaps. 

Pers Persian. 

pers = person, -al. 

pf. = perfect. 

rg = Portuguese. 

Philol. = in Philology. 

phonet = phonetic, -ally. 

phr — phrase. 

Phren « in Phrenology. 

Phys. = in Physiology. 

pi.,//. = plural. 

poet = poetic. 

pop = popular, -ly. 

a., ppl. adj. ... = participial adjective. 

pple = participle. 

Pr = Provencal. 

prec «= preceding (word or article). 

pref. m prefix. 

prep =s preposition. 

pres =5 present. 

Prim, sign = Primary signification. 

priv = privative. 

prob = probably. 

pron = pronoun. 

pronunc = pronunciation. 

prop = properly. 

Pros. =s in Prosody. 

pr. pple = present participle. 

Psych = in Psychology. 

q.v = quod vide, which sec 

(R.) = in Richardson's Diet. 

R. C. Ch « Roman Catholic Church. 

refash = refashioned, -ing. 

refl., refl «= reflexive. 

reg , = regular. 

repr — representative, representing* 

Rhet. = in Rhetoric. 

Rom = Romanic, Romance. 

sb., sb « substantive. 

Sc. = Scotch. 

sc = scilicet, understand or supply. 

sing. = singular. 

Skr » Sanskrit. 

Slav = Slavonic. 

Sp = Spanish. 

sp = spelling. 

spec = specifically. 

subj. ,.. = subject, subjunctive. 

subord. cl. = subordinate clause. 

subseq = subsequently. 

subst = substantively. 

suffV = sufiix. 

superl » superlative. 

Surg. — in Surgery. 

Sw = Swedish. 

s.w = south western (dialect). 

T. (T.) = in Todd's Johnson. 

techn = technical, -ly. 

Theol. = in Theology. 

tr = translation of. 

trans = transitive. 

trans/. = transferred sense. 

Trig. » in Trigonometry. 

Typog. =■ in Typography. 

ult , *= ultimate, -ly. 

unkn = unknown. 

U.S = United States. 

v., vb =* verb. > 

v. str., or w = verb strong, or weak. 

vbl. sb = verbal substantive. 

var — variant of. 

wd — word. 

WGer « West Germanic. 

w. midl — west midland (dialect). 

WS = West Saxon. 

(Y.) = in Col. Yule's Glossary. 

Zool. = in Zoology. 



Before a word or sense. 

t — obsolete. 

11 =» not naturalized. 

In the quotations. 
* sometimes points out the word illustrated. 



In the list of Forms. 
I = before 11 00. 
a » 1 2th c. (1100 to 1200). 
3 = 13th c. (1200 to T300). 

5-7 - 15th to 17th century. (See General Explan- 
ations, p. xx.) 



In the Etymol. 
* indicates a word or form not actually found, but 

of which the existence is inferred. 
:— = extant representative, or regular phonetic 

descendant of. 



The Printing of a word in Small 



Capitals indicates that further information will be found under the word so referred to. 



/ 



D(d/). the fourth letter of the Roman alphabet, 
corresponding in position and power to tlic 
Phoenician and Hebrew Dalelh, and Greek Delta, 
A, whence also its form was derived by rounding one 
angle of the triangular form. It represents the 
sonant dental mate, or point-voice stop consonant, 
which in English is alveolar rather than dental. 
The plural has been written D's, Ds, de's. 

The phonetic value of D in English is constant, except 
that in past participles the earlier full spelling -ed is retained 
where the pronunciation after a breath-consonant is now t, 
as in looked, dipped \ fished, passed. The spelling *ed is now 
even extended to words in which OE. had S, as in wished, 
puffed, kissed, OE. wyscte,Pyfie t cyste. 

c xooo /Elfsic Gram. iii. (z. ) 6 B, c, d, g t p t I, xecndiaS on e. 
1673 Wvchehlky GentL Dancing- M aster\ .i, His desperate 
deadly daunting dagger :— there are your d's for you 1 17*6 
Lkoni Albert? s Archit. I. 67 b, The Walls .♦ of Memphis 
[were] built in the shape of a D. 1879 Miss Braddon Vuxen 
III. 168 This, .must end in darkness, desolation, despair — 
everything dreadful beginning with d. 

2. Used in reference to the shape of the letter, 
as D-shaped ; so D block, D trap, D valve, etc. 
See also Dee. 

1794 Rigging Seamanship 1. 156 D-B locks are lumps of 
oak in the shape of a D . . bolted to the ship's side, in the 
channels. 1837 Farey Steam Eng. 707 Sliding valves., 
called D valves. 1840 E. E. Napier Excurs. S. Africa I, 
t6i The saddle.. should be abundantly studded.. with iron 
loops : or as they are— from their shape— termed in Colonial 
phraseology, D's. (See Dee.] Ibid. 163 Append to one of 
the D's of the said saddle, a leathern bottle. 189a T. B. F. 
Emerson Epia\ Pneutnonia 11 The catch-pit wascoYcrcd in 
by a D trap. 

3, Used euphemistically for damn (often printed 
d— ), etc. Cf. Dee v. 

»86i Dickens Gt. Expect, xi,He flung out in his violent 
way, and said, with a D, * Then do as you like '. 1877 
Gilbert Com. Opera, H.M.S. Pinafore 1, Though ' bother 
it ' 1 may Occasionally say, 1 never use a big, big D — , 

H. 1. Used like the other letters of the alphabet 
to denote serial order, with the value of fourth ; 
applied, e.g., to the fourth quire or sheet of a book, 
a group or section in classi heat ion, etc. 
^ 1886 Oxford Univ. Statutes (1800) 109 The examinatinn 
tn the above.mentioned Group D snail be under tho direc- 
tion of the Board of the Faculty of Theology. 

b. In typical or hypothetical examples of any 
argumentation, D is pat for a fourth person or 
thing. (Cf. A, II. 4.) 

1858 Kings ley Let. to J. Ludlow in Life xvii. (1S70) II. 
78 How worthless opinions of the Press are. For if A, B, 
C, D, flatly contradict each other, one or more must be 
wrong, eh ? 1864 Bowen Logic 208 If A is B, C is D. 1887 
Times (Weekly Ed.) 21 Oct. 3/3 This or that understand- 
ing between Mr. A, Mr. B, Mr. C, and Mr. D. 

2. spec, in Music. The name of the second note 
of lhe 1 natural * major scale. (In Italy and France 
called Re.) Also, the scale or key which has that 
note for its tonic. 

1556 Shaks. Tarn. Shr. hi. i. 77 D sol re t one Cliflc, two 
notes haue I. 1880 Groye Diet. Mux. II. 969/3 A Concerto 
of Bach in D minor. 

3. Ia Algebra : see A, II. 5. In the higher mathe- 
matics, d is the sign of differentiation, and D of 
derivation ; D is also used to denote the deficiency 
of a curve. 

185a Salmon Higher Plane Curves a. (1879) 50 We call 
lhe deficiency of a curve the number D, by which its number 
of double points is short of the maximum. 1873 B. William- 
son D\ff. Calc. (ed. 3) 5 5 When the increment is supposed 
infinitely small, it is called a differential, and represented 
by dx. 

III. Abbreviations, etc. 
1. d stands for L. denarius and so for ' penny 
' pence ' ; as id. « one penny, £. s. d. «= pounds, 
Vol. HI. 



D. 



shillings and pence, f Formerly also, d. one 
half (L. dimidtum, also contracted di., dim.) ; D. 
-dollar (in U. S. ; now $). 

1387 E. E. Wills 3 Y be-quethe to the werkes of poulys 
vj s. viij d. i486 Nottingham Rec.\\\. 269 For d. a quarter 
of pepur. £1500 Debate Carpenter's Tools in Halliwcll 
Nugae Poet. 15 Fore some dcy he wyll vij.«* drynke. 1588 
Shaks. L. L. L. 111. L 140 What s the price of this yncle? i.d. 
1791 Jefferson in Harper's Mag.[iB8$) Mar. ys/i A pound 
of tea . . costs 3 D. 1866 Cat m r Banking 233 Pence or half, 
pence are not legal tender for more than \%d. % or farthings 
for more than 6a. 

2, D, the sign for 500 in Roman numerals, as 
MDcccxcin = 1893. [Understood to be the half of 
cio, earlier form of M* 1,000.] 

(Formerly occasionally written D«.) 

1459 Inv in Paston Lett. I 469 Summa, DCCCCIxv. 
unces. Ibid. 471 Summa, D e unces. 1569 Grafton Chron. 
»6 This Thurston obteyned the rule of the Abbey againe tor 
the price of D. pound. 

3. D. «= various proper names, as Daniel, David ; 
+ D. = Duke d., d. (usually before a date) ~ died ; 
fd.« degree (of angular measure); d (in dental 
formulae) * deciduoas, as dc, deciduous canine, di., 
deciduous incisor; d or D {Anal.) = dorsal ; D, 
' in the Complete Hook, means dead or deserted 1 
(Adm. Smyth) ; d. (in a ship's log) = drizzling. 
In Academical degrees D. = Doctor (as a Lat. word 
following, and as English preceding, other initials), 
as D.D. {Divinitatis Doctor), Doctor of Divinity, 
LL.D. {Legum Doctor), Doctor of Laws, M.D., 
Doctor of Medicine, Ph. D., Doctor of Philosophy, 
D C.L., Doctor of Civil Law, D.Lit., Lit.D., 
Doctor of Literature, D.Sc, Doctor of Science. 
D.C. {Music) = Da Capo (q.v.). D.G. - L. Dei 

; gratia, by the grace of God, Deo gratias, thanks to 
I God. D.L., Deputy Lieutenant. D.T., vulgar 
abbrev. of delirium tremens. D.V. =» L. Deo 
volenle, God willing. 

1601 R. Johnson Kingd. A Commw. (1603) 75 Betwixt the 
Em p. then living and the fast D. [= DukeVgreat gelosies 
underhand. 1606 Coke in True <fr Per/. Relat. Tjb, A 
Doctor of fiue Dd, as Dissimulation, Deposing of Princes 
..Destruction. 1630 Wadsworth Pi/gr. v'A. 64 This North 
was created D.D. in Paris. 1635 J. Wells Sciogr. 4 Let 
60 d. of the chorde, be equal to 30 d. of the Sines. 17x0 
Sach ever ell Sp. on impeach, 51 This argues a scandalous 
Ignorance .. in a D.D, a 1866 Keble Lett. Spir. Counsel 
(1870) 186 My dear wife (D.G.) bore up well through the 
nursing. 1870 Lowell Study Wind. (1886) 62 His cousin, 
the Ph. D. 187a O. W. Holmes Poet Breakf.-t. v. (1S85) 1 19 
The D.D.'s used to be the leaders. 1873 H. Spenceb Study 
Social, ii. 30 The ' D.VY of a missionary-meeting placard. 
-d f formative of pa. pple. as in heard, paid, dead : 
see -ed suffix. 

Da (da). Nursery and homely abbrev. of Dada. 

1851 Lady Duff Gordon Let. in Three Gener. English- 
women (1888) II. 3 16 Whether Da and my mother will stay 
at Weyhridge, I know not. Ibid. 317 Da is gloomy, I fear 
'tis his normal state. 

Da, obs, form of Daw, Dat, Dok. 
Dab (doeb), *M In 3-4 dabbe. [t Dab v.\ 
both being found c 1 300.] 

1. A blow of somewhat sharp and abrupt char- 
acter, b. A blow from a bird's beak, or with the 
corner or point of anything which scarcely or only 
slightly penetrates ; a thrust as if aiming to strike 
or stab ; an aimed hlow. c. dial. A slight blow 
with the back of the hand or the like, a box, a slap. 

1300 K. Alts. 3306 Philot him gaf aoothir dabbe, That in 
the scheld the gysarme Bylefle hongyng, and eke the arme. 
/ bid. 3704 They laughte dedlv dabbe. Ibid. 7304 Bytweooe 
you dehth hit with dabbe. And with spere, and sweordis 
dunt. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Dab . . also a light blow 
I on the Cnaps, or boa on the Ear. 1731 Swift Mem. Copt. 



Crtlehton Wks. 1768 XI. 161, 1 gave him a dab in the mouth 
with my broken sword, which very much hurt him. 1748 
Smollett Rod. Rand. (18 is) I. 69 Giving us several dabs 
with its beak. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. 11. xi, Making two 
dabs at him in the air with her oeedle. 1875 A. K. Hone 
My School-boy Fr. 125 She made furious dabs at him. 
1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word.bk., Dab. a alight blow, 
generally with the back of the hand. ISo in N. W. Line. 
and Cheshire Gloss.] 

d. fig* (cf. rap, poke, thrust.) 

1705 in Perry I fist. Coll. Amer. Col. Ch. \. too Here's 
another dab upon Gov Nicholson. 1748 Richasdson 
Clarissa (181 x) 11 xx. 140 At our alighting, I gave him 
another dab. i8so Blackw. Mag. VI. 391 "i'u now an age 
. .Since we have bad a dab at any body. 

2. A gentle blow or tap with a soft substance, 
which is pressed slightly oa the object and then 
quickly withdrawn ; a stroke with a dabber. 

1755 in Johnson 

3. A flattish mass of some soft or moist sub- 
stance dabbed or dropped on anything. 

1740 in Doran Mann «f Manners (1876) I. xiii 293 Putting 
a large dab of hot wax under the arms. 1768-74 Tixkes Lt. 
I Mat. (185a) II. 596 We. .garnish the rims of our dishes with 
dabs of enewed greens. 1779 Mao D'AaaLAY Diary 3 Nov , 
How can two or three dabs of paint ever be worth such 
a sum as lhat ? 1874 M rs. H. Wood Mast. Grrylands iil 33 
Fifteen dishes he wanted for his dinner, if he wanted one. 
And all of 'em dabs and messes. 

4. Jig. Applied slightingly to (a) a small or 
trifling amount, as of money givea ; (b) a slight 
effort of the pen, etc. 

1719 Mrs. Dclany Life ff Corr. I. 453, I had your hasty 
dab as you call it. .your dabs are of more worth to me than 
folios of letters from any one else. 1715 Hesvcy Mem. 1 1. 
13, 3300/. ever since he was King, besides several little dabs 
of money. 176a H. Wali-ole Lett. H. Mann (18331 II. 317 
( D ) A ne w dab called A necdotes of Polite L iteratu re. 1 788 
Mad. D'Asblav Lett. 39 Jan., I actually asked for this dab 
of preferment. 

6. a. A wet or dirty clout, b. A pinafore, dial. 
1 1 714 Swirr Hue $ Cry, Reckon with my Washerwoman ; 
making her allow for old Shirts, Socks, Dabbs and Markccs, 
which she bought of me. 17x1 Bailey, Dab. .a dirty clout. 
1837 Thackeray Yellovfplush i, Wet dabs of dishclouts 
flapped in your face. 1877 N W. L inc. Gloss. , Dab, a child's 
pinafore. 

6. Applied to persons: a. An untidy woman, 
! a drab. b. A small child, a chit. 

1730-6 Bailey (folio 1, Dab. .also a word of Contempt for 
n Woman. 1797 Mas. Bennett Beggar Girl (1813) 1. 91 It 
[Betty) is such an engaging, good-hearted little dab. 1879 
Miss jacksqh Shropshire Word bk. t Dab, ao untidy, thrift- 
less woman. (So Cheshire Gloss.] 1833 Sia K Head Bubbles 
cf Brunmm, A little bare-headed, bare-footed dab of a child. 
1864 Catesn Devon Provinc. y Dab, a chit. 

7. See qaots. 

1758DYCHE Diet., Dab. .likewise a mangled piece of fat 
meat goes by this name. 1836 Dickens SA. Bos (1877) 38 
Dabs of dingy bacon. 

8. //. The refuse or sediment of sugar. 

1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Dabs, refuse foots of sugar. 
188 1 Daily Hews 7 Sept. 3/4 Barbadoes dabs, aos. to a is... 
j Grenada dabs, 17s. to 19s. 6d. 

9. Type founding. See quots. 

1874 Knight Diet. Atech^ Pab, an impression in type- 
S metal of a die in course of sinking. 1869 T. B. Reed {in 
lt'tter)j The common process of producing cast ornaments 
for printing before the introduction of clectrotyptng was 
j known in Eoglish type-foundries as * dabbing \ The original 

I woodblock is dropped sharply into a bed of molten lead on 
the point of cooling- A moo Id or matrix of the design is 
thus produced. To produce replicas of the design, the 
operator strikes this matrix into lead. The result is a ' cast ' 
or *dab' in relief, which when mounted can be used to 
j print along with type. 

10. A printer s dabber. 

»86s W. F. CoLUEa Hist. Eng. Lit. 75 The worker of the 
press has found the. .dabber*. .unfit for us*. . He sits down 
with raw sheep-skio and carded wool, to stuff the balls and 
tie it round the handle of the dxb. 

!♦ 



DAB. 

11. Comb., as dab-pot ; f dab-stone, a game with 
stones; cf. dabbers and dib-stone ; dab-wash (dial.), 
a wash of a few small articles, as distinct from the 
usual household wash ; hence dab-wash vb. 

1876 Browning Pacchiarotto 410 Stick thou, Son, to paint- 
brush and *dab-pot ! 165a J. Donne Ep. Dcd. in Donne's 
Paradoxes, Leliusand Scipio are presented to us as playing 
at *Dabstone before they fought against Hanniball. a 1812 
Malonk (cited for * Dab-wash by Todd s.v. Dab). 1863 
Mrs. Gaskell Sylvias L. vi. Having had what is called 
in the district a 'dab-wash of a few articles, forgotten 
on the regular day. 1881 Richardson in Gd. Words 
51 A few clothes that had just gone through a 'dab-wash '. 

U 12. Dab is frequently written instead of Daub 
« rough mortar, clay used in plastering, esp. in 
walile and dab {daub). 

1839 Loudon Encycl. Arch. 840 Instead of brick nagging 
for partitions, cob is used for filling in the framework . .This 
sort of work is called rab and dab. 1881 Miss Braddon 
Asphodel v\. 70 Cottages, with walls of wattle and dab. 

Dab (dseb), sb. 2 [Etymology unknown : cf. 
however Dab sb. 1 3.] A species of small flat-fish, 
Pleuronectes limanda, nearly resembling the floun- 
der, common on the sandy parts of the British coast ; 
also used as a 1 street term for small flat fish of any 
kind* {Slang Diet.). 

1577 Harrison England m. Hi. (1878)11. 20 The plaice, the 
but, the turbut, dorreie, dab, &c i6sso Venner Via Recta 
iv. 72 The Dabbe or little Plaice is of the same nature. 
1778 Pennant Tour in Wales (1883) I. 29 Dabs visit us in 
November. 1851 Mayhew ZW. Labour \. 165 The fish 
fried by street dealers is known as 'plaice dabs' and ' sole 
dabs', which are merely plaice and soles, 'dab* being 
a common word for any flat fish. 1886 R. C. Leslie Sea- 
paw ter*s Log x. 193 A dab or plaice soon getting pale- 
coloured when lying upon a white surface. 

b. Comb., as dab- darter, one who spears flat- 
fish ; dab-fish, flat-fish. 

1883 G. C. Davies Norfolk Broads xxvi. (1884) 203 In the 
deeper water the dab-darters are often hard at work, .the 
4 dart '. .is like the head of a large rake with the teeth set 
vertically. 1876 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Dabfish, all 
kinds of flat fish. 

Bab (dseb), sb.% [Appears before 1 700 ; fre- 
quently referred to as school slang: origin unknown. 

Conjectures have been offered as to its being a corruption 
of adept, and of dapper, but without any other evidence 
than appears in the general likeness and use of the words. 
It is possible that it is a derivative of Dab v\ 

One skilful or proficient at (f of, in) anything ; 
an expert, an adept. 

1691 A thenian Mercury IV. No. 3 Qu. 8 [Love Is] such 
a Dab at his Bow and Arrows, a 1700 B. E. Did. Cant. 
Crew y Dab, expert, exquisite in Roguery. .He is a Dab at 
it t He is well vers'd in it. 1711 Vind. Sacheverell 83 The 
Dr. is charg'd with being a great Dab, as the Boys say, for 
he plays on Sundays, a 1754 Fielding Ess. Conversation 
Wks. (1840) 642 (To fetch a phrase from school ) great 
dabs of this kind of facetiousness. 1759 Goldsm. Bee No. 1 
A third [writerl is a dab at an index. 184s Thackerav 
Punch in the East iv, I wish to show 1 am a dab in history. 
1874 Helps Soc. Press, v. (1875) 69, I am 'a dah as we 
used to say at Eton, at suggesting subjects for essays. 

b. alt rib. or Comb., as dab hand. 

1828 Craven Dialect, Dab-hand, expert at any thing. 
1870 Miss Bridgman Ro. Lynne II. iii. 67 He was a dab 
hand at water-colours. [The comb, occurs in many dialect 
glossaries from Lonsdale and Holderuess to W. Somerset.] 

Dab, sbA slang. A bed. 

i8xa Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 16 Those who had been 
accustomed to a downy dab. 1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., 
Dab, a bed. 1823 W. T. Moncrieff Tom # Jerry m. iii. 
(Farmer), Vhen ve've had the liquor, ve'll . . all go to our 
dabs. 

Dab (dseb), v.l In 4 dabben, 6 dabbe. In- 
flected dabbed, dabbing. [This and the accom- 
panying sb. Dab 1 appear about 1300; there is 
nothing similar in OE. 

> M iddle and early modern Dutch had a verb dabben, accord, 
ing to Oudemans, 'to pinch, knead, fumble, dabble': cf. 
Ger. tappen to grope, fumble twith the hands, as in the 
dark); but it is not clear that there is any connexion between 
this and the English word. Rather does the latter appear 
to be of independent onomatopoeic origin, being, primarily, 
the expression of^ the^ mechanical action in question by 
analogous oral action, including (but only in a secondary 
way) the representation of the sound. Cf. Bub v., which 
in some of its senses appears to be of kindred formation.] 
I. To strike, peck, stick, etc. 

1. traits. To strike somewhatsharplyand abruptly. 
(The ME. sense is not quite clear.) b. To strike 
so as slightly to pierce or indent ; to peck as a bird 
with its bill ; to pick the surface of a stone (see 
quot. 1876) ; to stick or thrust. Now chiefly Sc. 
c. in mod. dial. To strike with a slight blow, as 
with the back of the hand, f To dab nebs : to kiss. 

a 1307 Pol. Songs (Camden) 192 This Frenshe come to 
Flaundres . . The Flemmisshe hem dabbeth o the bet bare. 
1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 551/1 The pricke of the 
fleshe, to dabbe him in the necke. 1630 Dekker ind Pt. 
Hon. Whore iv. ii, Let me alone for dabbing them o' th* 
neck. 1730-$ Bailey (folio 1 *, Dab, to cuff or bang; to slap 
or strike. 17. . in Jamieson Pop. Ball. £ Songs (1806) I. 87 
(JamJ The thorn that dabs I'll cut it down, Though fair the 
rose may be. 1786 Y*ig. Coalman's Courtship (ed. 20) 5 
You may.. dab nebs wi' her now an' then. 1876 Gwilt 
Archit. Gloss., Dabbing, Daubing .. working the face of 
a stone, .with .1 pick-shaped tool . . so as to form a series of 
minute holes. 1885 Runciman Skippers $ Sh. 82 One chap 
dabbed his sticker through my arm here. 1887 Cheshire 
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Gloss., Dab, to give a slight blow to. ' Dost want dabbin i* 
th' maith * |> mouth]. 

d. intr. Of a bird : To peck with the bill. e. 
To aim at in order to strike, as in playing at mar- 
bles, or throwing a stone at a bird, etc. Sc. 

1805 J. Nicol Poems I. 43 (Jam.) Weel daubit, Robin I 
there s some mair, Beath groats an' barley, dinna spare. 
1826 Wilson Noct. Ambr. Wks. 1855 I. 25 Chuckles .. 
dabbing at daigh and drummock. Mod. Sc. If you go near 
the nest, the hen will dab at you. Which marble shall I dab 
at ? Some boys dabbing at a cat on the roof of the shed. 

2. To strike or cause to strike (usually with 
something soft and of broadish surface) so as to 
exert a slight momentary pressure, and then with- 
draw quickly. The object may be a. the brush, 
dabber, etc. used ; b. the moist or sticky substance 
applied ; c. the surface to which it is applied. 

a. 1592 Nashe P. Penilesse (ed. 2) 13 b, A Painter, .needs 
no more but wet his pencill, and dab it on their chteekes, and 
he shall haue vermillion and white enough. 1823 J. Bad- 
cock Dom. Amusem. 143 A common printer's ball.. is now 
to be dabbed on the whole surface. # 1863 Tvndall Heat 
viii. § 313, I dip my brush, .and dab it against the paper. 

b. 156a TuaNEa Herbal 1^310^ Laser, .is dabbed about 
the stynginges of scorpiones with oyle well menged or tem- 
pered. 1750 E. Smith Compl. Housewife v& Dab it on with 
a fine rag. 1833 Ht. Martineau Tale ofTyne i. 8 One who 
dabs brick-clay into a irtould. J853 Reade Chr. Johnstone 
109 [It] dabbed glue on his gauzy wings. 

c. 1747 Wesley Prim. Physic (1762) 63 Dip a soft rag in 
dead small Beer, new Milk warm, and dabb each eye, 
a dozen times gently. 17.. S.Sharp (J.), A sore should 
never be wiped by drawing a piece of tow or rag over it, 
but only by dabbing it with fine lint. 1879 Newspaper", If 
the bleeding be too copious, dab the part with a rag wetted 
with creasote. 

d. spec, in Printing, Etching, etc. : To strike 
or pat with a dabber for various purposes, as e.g. 
in order to spread colour evenly over a surface. 

1759 Mrs. Delanv Life £ Corr. (1861) III. 573, I found 
one painting and another dabbing. 1799 G. Smith Labora- 
tory I. 339 The interstices may be dabbed over with the 
tincture of that colour which you would have fbr the general 
ground-work. 1832 G. R. Porter Porcelain <$■ Gl. 300 
Holding the brush perpendicular to the glass, every part of 
the latter must be dabbed so that the surface will be dimmed 
by the oil. 1874 Knight Dict.Mech. I.673A The insinuation 
[in stereotyping] of the damp paper into the interstices of the 
letters by dabbing the back of the paper with a hair brush. 

3. To set or put down with a sharp, abrupt 
motion (cf. to stick down) ; to throw or fling down 
in a rough, careless, untidy manner. 

1772 G. Washington in Mag. Amer. Hist. May (1884) 71 
They [clothes] will be . . dabbed about, in every hole and 
corner. 1877 Holdertiess Gloss. , Dab, Dab-doon. .to fling 
down with violence. 1884 Chester Gloss., Dab, to set things 
down carelessly, not in their right place. 

II. Specific senses of doubtful history, or in- 
direct connexion with prec. 

1 4. Fishing. To fish by dipping the bait gently 
and lightly in the water ; to dap, dib. Obs. 

1676 Cotton Angler 11. v. 295 This way of fishing we call 
daping, dabbing, or dibbing. 

5. To dibble, dial. 

1787 W. Marshall East Nor/. Gloss., Dabbing, dibbling. 
1847 in Halliwell. 

6. Type-founding. To produce a 'dab 7 in the 
process of making matrices, etc. 

1889 [see Dab sb> 9]. # 

1 7. ? To deceive, jape. Obs. 

1616 R. C. Times* Whistle vi. 2402 Like the parish hull he 
serves them still And dabbes their husbandes clean against 
their will. 

8. A modification of Daub v., to plaster. 

1577 Ludlow Churchw. A cc. (Camden) 164 Item, to Hum- 
freis for dabinge the churche house, .vj d. 1730 A. Gordon 
MaffeisAmphith. 272 TheStepsare. .dabbed over withLime 
and Mortar. Ibid. 374 Those who in various ways transform 
and dab over those parts of the Building. 1855 Browning 
Grammarian' s Funeral 7* Fancy the fabric Quite, ere you 
build . - Ere mortar dab brick ! 

Hence Dabbed (dsebd) ppL a., Da bbing vbl. sb. 
and a. 

1885 W. Rhind's Trade Circular, A beautiful smooth 
ground, which . . will stand the acid bath better than any 
dabbed ground. 1843 Penny Cycl. XXVII. 577 / 2 The 
wound itself does not require . . washing and sponging and 
dabbing. 1874 Knight Diet. Meek., Dabbing-machine, the 
machine employed in casting large metal type. 

t Dab, vJ Obs. [Cf. Dabby and Dabble.] 
? To be wet and dabbled, to hang like wet clothes. 

1558 Phaeh M7ieid vi. (R.). I creping held with crokid 
hands the mountaynes toppe, Encombrid in my clothes that 
dabbing down from me did droppe. 

Dab, adv. [The verb-stem or sb. used ellipti- 
cally.] With a dab, or sudden contact. 

J608 Armin Nest Ninn. 2 He dropt downe..as heauy 
a L £ leaden plummet . . had fallen on the earth dab. 
1884 Ruskin in Pall Mall G. 10 Dec. 11/1 One who 
sharpens his pencil point, instead of seizing his biggest brush 
and going dab at the mountains with splotches of colour. 

Dabber (darbsi). [f. Dab v.* + -er 1.] 
1. One who or that which dabs. b. spec. A 
rounded mass of some elastic material, enclosed 
in leather or silk, used to apply ink, colour, etc., 
evenly to a surface; employed in printing from 
type, wood-blocks, or engraved plates, in painting 
on china, etc. ; in Printings Ball sb.l 13. c. A 
brush used in stereotyping for pressing the damped 



DABBLED. 

paper into the interstices of the type, or for various 
purposes in gilding, photography, etc. 

c 1790 Artist's Assistant Mech. Sc. 193 The ground . .is to 
be laid on thinly and dabbed all over with the dabber. 1799 
G. Smith Laboratory II. 419 Have ready a dabber made of 
a round piece of white glove leather . . filled with cotton, or 
wool, and tied close into a ball. 1821 Craig Led. Drawing 
vii. 397 Taking the dabber, on which some portion of the 
etching ground has been left. 1854 tr. Lamartine's Celebr. 
Char. 1] . 333 Dabhers to spread the ink on the letters. 1870 
Eng. Meek. 28 Jan. 487 {Gilding), Go over gently with 
a dabber [brush]. 

2. (See quot.) 

188 1 Oxfordsh. Gloss. Supp., Dabbers, a game played by 
children with small round flint stones. Dabber, a stone 
with which the game of Dabbers is played. 

Dabble (dx-b'l), v. [Appears late in 1 6th c. 
Agrees in form, and in sense 2, with Du. dabbelen, 
var. of dabben, expl. by Plantijn as 'pattrouiller, 
on patteler de mains * to dabble with the feet or 
hands, met de voet int slijek dabbelen, 1 trepiner des 
piedz en la fange to trample with the feet in the 
mud. In form Dn. dabbelen is the frequentative of 
dabben : the relation of dabble and dab in Eng. is 
less clear.] 

1. trans. To wet by splashing, as in running 
through a puddle or wading about in shallow water, 
or by pressing against wet shrubs, or the like ; 
to move anything to and fro in water ; hence to 
wet in a casual way ; to disfigure or soil with 
splashes of any liquid ; to bespatter, besprinkle, 
bedabble. Said of the personal agent, or the 
liquid medium. 

1&57 Tusser 100 Points Husb. xxvii, Set bauen alone, lay 
the bowghes from the blockes : the drier, the les maidens 
dablith their dockes [skirts behind]. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 

I. iv. 54 A Shadow like an Angel I, with bright hayre 
Dabbel'd in blood. 1604 M iddleton Witch 11. iii. 3 We 
must take heed we ride through all the puddles.. that your 
safeguard there May be most probably dabbled, a 1656 
Ussher Ann. vi. (1658) 570 The Country being woody they 
were daily dabled with the fall of snow from the trees. 1676 
Wiseman Surg. (J.), I scarified, and dabbled the wound with 
oil of turpentine, i860 Gen. P. Thompson A udi A It. III. 
exxi. 66 The men who are dabbling the Queen's robe in 
blood. 1887 T. A. Trollope What I remember 11. v. 85, 
I dabbled a handkerchief in a neighbouring fountain for her 
to wash her streaked face. 

b. causal. 

1847 Tennyson Princess m. 297 Or in the. .holy secrets of 
this microcosm, Dabbling a shameless hand. 

2. intr. To move (with feet or hands, or the bill ) 
in shallow water, liquid mud, etc., so as to cause 
some splashing ; to play about in shallow water, 
to paddle. 

161 1 Cotgr. , Patouiller . . to padle, or dable in with the 
feet. 1626 J. Pory in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 331 They . . made 
her to dable in the durte on a foul morning from Somersett 
House to St. James, a 1661 Fuller Worthies {1840) III. 
135 Ducklings, which . . naturally delight to dabble in the 
water. 1789 Wordsw. Evening Walk, Where the duck 
dabbles 'mid the rustling sedge. 182 1 Clare Vill. Minstr. 

II. 118 The long wet pasture grass she dabbles through. 
1858 Frodde Hist. Eng. HI. x vii. 488 The minister who . . 
had stooped to dabble in these muddy waters of intrigue. 

3. Jig. To employ oneself in a dilettante way in 
(any business or pursuit) without going deeply or 
seriously into it ; to work off and on at, as a matter 
of whim or fancy. Const, in {with, at, etc.). 

16*5 B. Jonson Staple of N. 11. i, Let him still dabble in 
poetry. 1676 Marvell Mr. Smirke 14 Some Youngster 
that had been Dabbling amongst the Socinian Writers. 
1768^74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) I. 120 One of those sources 
of disputation which must not be dabbled with: we must 
drink deep, or had better not taste at all. 1792 T. Jefferson 
Writ. (1830) IV. 465 Examining how far their own members 
. .had been dabbling in stocks. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop 
xxvii i, 1 t's the delight of my life to have dabbled in poetry. 
1879 G. Macdonald P. Faber III. i. 14 The man who 
dabbles at saving the world by science, education, hygeian 
and other economics. 

f b. To meddle, tamper with ; to interfere in. 

1660 R. Cokk Justice Find. 7 He has bound himself up 
from dabling with the Grounds of Obedience and Govern, 
ment. a 1732 Atterbury To Pope (J.), You, I think, have 
been dabbling here and there with the text. 1776 Paine 
Com. Sense, Addr. Quakers (1791) 80 Dabbling in matters, 
which the professed quietude of your principles instruct you 
not to meddle with. 1794 Sir F. M. Eden in Ld. Auck- 
land's Corr. (1862) 111. 238 As he loves to be dabbling, be 
may perhaps go. 

1 4. To move up and down in a playful, trifling 
manner, like one dabbling in water. Obs. 

a 1688 Villiers (Dk. Buckhm.) (1775) 169 I'll dabble 
up and down, and take the air. 

Da'bble, sb. [f. prec. verb.] The act of dab- 
bling ; that which dabbles. 

1871 R. Ellis Catullus lxiii. 7 While still the gory dabble 
did anew tb^ soil pollute. 

Da'bbled, ppl. a. [f. Dabble v. + -ed.] Wetted 
bysplashing; casunlly or irregularly wetted; stained 
or soiled with water, blood, mud, etc. 

1591 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. iv. 397 The lively Liquor 
God With dabbled heels hath swelling clusters trod. 1727 
Swift Poems, City Shower, Rising with dabbled wings. 
1887 Stevenson Underwoods 1. ix. 18 The maiden jewels of 
the rain Sit in your dabbled locks again. 

DaObblement, nonce-7vd. [See -ment.] Dab. 
bling (in semi-concrete sense). 
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1866 Carlyle Retain. (1881) II. 336, 1 alas, was met by 
a foul dabblement of paint oozing downstairs. 

Dabbler (dx-bloj). [f. Dabble v. + -er i.] 

1. One who dabbles, esp. in any business or pursuit. 

161 1 Cotcr., PatouUlard, a padler, dabler, slabberer; 
one that tramples with his feet in plashes of durtie water. 
rti6«5 Fletcher Elder Bro. 11. ii, A little unbaked poetry 
Such as the dabblers of our time contrive. 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. (1832) I. 7 Your dabblers in metaphysics arc the 
most dangerous creatures breathing. 1869 Frieman Norm. 
Conq. (1876) III. ati. 72 A dabbler in arts and sciences. 

t2. (See quot.) Obs. 

161 1 Cotgr., Pafcfif, the maine course; that part of the 
maine-sayle whereto the bonnets, or dablers be fastened. 

Da*bblesome, a. nonce-wd. [See -some.] Given 
to dabbling. 

x866 Hlackmorb Cradock Notyell liii. {1883) 370 Dabble- 
some interferences with ancient institutions. 

Dabbling (dce-bUn), vbl. sb. [-inqI.] The 
action of the verb Dabble ; an instance or result 
of such action. 

1677 Ht board Narrative 109 Many of the rest were sorely 
wounded, as appeared by the dabbling of the Hushes with 
blood. 171a Swift Jrnl. Stella 19 Dec., We are full of 
snow and dabbling. 1856 Froudk J/ist. Eng. (1858) I. iv. 
361 Some further paltry dabbling was also attempted with 
Ihe phraseology. 1884 Chr. Treasury Feb. 99/1 The dis- 
connected dabblings of. . untrained forgers. 

Da-bbling, ppl. a. [-inq 2.] That dabbles. 

x66« Lovell Hist. Anim. ff A fin. 518 In dabbleing 
weather and autumne. 1816 J. Gilchrist Philos. Etym. 
178 Superficial, dabbling authors, a 1845 Hood Menu aid 

Sf Margate xti, A scaly tail, of a dolphin's growth, In the 
abbling brine did soak. 
Hence Da'bblingly adv. 

1811 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. LXV 134 The first 
number is written by ihc editor, and treats dabblingly of 
4 dabblers'. 

Dabby (dx-bi), a. [f. Dab Dab *M 5. J 
Damp, moist : (of clothes) wet and clinging to the 
body ; flabby ; flaccid. 

1581 J. Stud ley Seneea's Medea 131 b, When the stormy 
southerne winde with dankish dabby face Of hoary winter 
sendcih out the gushing showres apace. 181a Snorting 
Mag. XL. 167 All very greasy, blousy, dabby, dusty, salt- 
watery, and so on. a «8a$ Forov Voc. E. Anglia, Dabby \ 
moist, and somewhat adhesive ; sticking to the skin like wet 
linen. 1844 J. T. Hewlett Parsons <$■ W. v, Your, .overalls, 
which hang dabby and flabby a1x>ut your tegs, a 1845 Hood 
Domestic Asides iv, I should have loved to kiss her so,— 
(A flabby, dabby babby L>. 

Dabcnick (dae-b|lfik). Forms : a. 6 dapchicke, 
dopohieken, 6-7 dopchick(e ; 0. 7 dip-chicke, 
9 dibchiok ; 7. 6 dobchickin, 7-8 dobchick ; 
8. 7-9 dab-chick, 8- dabohick. [The early 
forms dap-, dop-chick, with the later dip-chick t and 
synonym DorrEtt, appear to connect the first part 
of the word with the nblaut stem dcup t dup-, dep- 
ot Dir, Deep ; but the forms in dob-, dab-, seem 
to be associated with some senses of Dab v.] 

The Little Grebe, Fodiccps minor, a small water- 
bird, found in rivers and other fresh waters, and 
noted for its diving ; in U.S. the name is applied 
to another species of Grebe, Podilymbtts podiceps. 

«. 1575 TuaaERY. Eaulconrie 150 Small fowle, as the dap- 
chicke, or suche like. 1583 Golding Cahnn on Deut. xc. 
55zThe Swanne the Cormorant the pellicanc, the Dopchicken 
the storke. 161$ Chapman Odyss. xv. 636 She. .Snot dead 
the woman, who into the pump Like to a dop-chick dived. 
173a Mortimer in Phil. Trans. XXXV 1 1. 449 Podicipes 
minor rostro vario, The Pied Bill Dopchick. 1888 W. 
Somerset Word-bk., Dapchick. (Always.) 

p. 160a Carew Cornwall 35 a, The Dip-chtcke (so named 
of his diving and littlcuessc). 18*7 T. Attwood in C. M. 
Wakefield Life viii. (1885' 109, 1 am glad Bosco has got the 
dibchicks. 

y. 15. . Pari. Byrdes 88 in Hazl. E. P. P. 111. 171 The 
Cote, the Dobchick, and the water Hen. 1598 Florio, 
Piombrino . . a bird called a kingsfisher. # Some take it fur 
a dobchickin. 1670 NAnaoaoucH Jrnl. in Aec. Sez\ Late 
Voy. 1. (1694) 59 Whitcbreasted Divers, and Dobchicks. 
1678 Ray Willughby's Omith. 340 The Didapper, or Dipper, 
or Dobchick, or small Doucker. 1766 Pennant Zoot. (1768) 
II. 397. J796 MoasB Amer. Geog. I. 314 Dobchick. 

i. x6jo [see cj. >7»8 Pope Dune. it. 63 As when a dab- 
chick waddles thro' the copse, On feet and wings, and flics, 
and wades, and hops. 1789 G. Whits Selbome (18S3) II. 
jtli. 373 Dabchicks and coots fly erect. < 1870 THORNauaY 
Tour Eng. I. i. 7 Brentford again dived, to reappear 
suddenly, like a dab chick on the surface of history, 
b. dial Applied to the Moor-hen or Water-hen. 

1877 N. W. Line. Gloss., Dobchick, the water-hen. 1879 
Shro/slt. Word-bk., Dab-chick, the Water-hen. 
C. Jig. Of a girl. 

1610 B. JoNsoN Alch. iv. ii, 'Fore God, She is a delicate 
Dab-chick 1 I must have her. 

\ Ash's explanation 1 A chicken newly hatched ' 
(to which the Century Dictionary refers the quot. 
from Pope in a o") is merely an amusing blonder. 

tDablet. Obs. In 4 deblet, 7 Sc. dablet, 
daiblet. fa. OF. deablol (14th c. Godefr.), dim. 
of deable, diabh Devil.] A little devil, an imp. 

c 1380 Wyclif Senn. Sel.Wks, II. 338 t>e fend moveb pes 
debletis to fere Cristene men fro treube. # a i6o< Mont- 
coMERta Elyting 379 When the Weird Sisters had this 
voted, all in an voyce, The deid of [the] dablet. Ibid. 515 
For the din of thir daiblets raisd all the deils. 

II Daboya (daboi'a, da-boyaV Also daboift. 
[Hindi daboya that lies hid, the lurker, f. dabtui to 
fork.] The large viper of the East Incies. 



187a W. Aitkin Set. * Preset. Med. (cd. 6) t. 387 A horse 
bitten by a . dabota. 1889 Century Mag. Aug. 505 Among 
the vipers the daboya is entitled to rank as a pononer close 
to the cobra. 

Dabster (darbstej). [In sense 1 f. Dab sb.* ; 
see -8TER.] 

1. One skilled at anything; an expert or dab. 
Chiefly dial. 

,7o8 .A r/ £ A ** h Na 9>' 3/' V * Dabsters at Rhime. 
J77©-«6 P. Skklton Wks. V. 303 The right dabsters at a sly, 
or a dry joke. 1824 Hist. Gaming 39 Her . . luck at play 
(for she was a dabster). 184a Akirman Wiltshire Gloss., 
Dabster, a proficient. 1888 Btrksh. Gloss. , Dabster, one 
who excels greatly. (So in many dialect Glossaries.) 

2. Applied depreciativcly : cf. Daubster, 
Dabbler. 

1871 Hrowning Pr. Hohenst. 389 Lioes Which every 
dabster felt in duty bound To signalize his power of pen and 
ink tty adding to a plan once plain enough. 1891 Idler 
Sept. 303, 1 am a very lodiflerent amateur, a klouchy dabster, 
a mere artistic sarcasm. 

|] Dabuh. [Arab. ejabuz hyaena = Heb. 

nas tsabtlac Jcr. xii. 9.] The Arab name of the 
Striped Hysena, retained by some earlv naturalists. 

>6oo J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa II. 343 Of the Beast called 
Dabub.. It.. will rake the carkeises of men out of their 
graves, and will devour them. 1607 Tofsill E&ur.f. Benjts 
439 The second kind of hyena, called Papto or Dabuh. 

Dab- wash : see Dab sb.i 11. 

II Da capo (da ka-p^). Mm. [It. da from capo 
head, beginning.] A direction at the end of a piece 
of music to repeat from the beginning ; the end of 
the repeat being usually marked with a pause or the 
word Fine. (Abbreviated D.C.) Atsoyfc. 

1714 Short Explic. For. Wds. in Mns. Bis. <Stanf.), Da 
eapo, or by way of Abbreviation I) C. 1740 Dychb & 
Paroon, D.C. in Mustek signifies Da Capo, that is, give or 
play the whole or some particular part of an air again. 1855 
Thackerav Neivconus i, And then will wake Morrow and 
the eyes that look on it ; and so da capo. 

Hence Da capo v. (nanse-wd.), to repeat (mu<ic\ 

J764 Poetry in Ann. Keg. 340 Say, will my song, da 
capo'd o'er, Piano soft. Andante roar. 1803 in Spir. Pub. 
Jruls. (1804) VII. 31 Thus you may da capo this musical 
entre*. 

Dace (d<?'s). Also 5 darce, darse, 6 dase. 
[ME. darse t etc., a. OF. darz, dars, nom. (and pi.) 
of dart, from 15th c. dard Dart, dace : cf. Cotgr., 
1 Dard, a Dart ; also, a Dace or Dare fish * ; so 
called from its darting motion ! cf. Dare.] 

1. A small fresh-water cyprinoid fish, Leuciscus 
vulgaris. 

c 1430 Two Cookery.bks. 30 Take Dace, Troutys, and 
Roche, c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 575 Perche, rooche, 
darce. 1496 Bk. St. Alban's, Fishing (1810) 36 Another 
[bayte] for darse & roche & bleke. 1538 Lf.lanu /tin. 
V. 90 Bremes, Pikes, Tenches, Perches and Daces. 165s 
Moufet & Bennet Health's Improv. (1746) 271 Daces or 
Darts, or Dares, be of a sweet Taste, a soft Flesh and 

food Nourishment. 180a Bincley Anim. Biog. (1813) 
II. 84 Dace afford great amusement to the angler. 
1833 LAMa Elia, Old Margate Hoy, With no more relish 
for the sea, than a pond-perch or a dace might be supposed 
to have. 

b. U. S. Applied locally to other fishes resem- 
bling or allied to this: as the genus Rhinichthys, 
and the red fin, Minn Hits com ut its. (Cent. Diet.) 

2. Comb., as dace-like. 

1838 Lytton Alice yi. iv, Stopping Mr. Douce's little . . 
dace-like mouth. 

II Dacey (d^*si). Anglo- Ind. [ad. Hindi desi, 
f. des country.] Of or belonging to the country 
(t. e. India), native ; = Country 13 b, as in dacey- 
cotton, silk, manufacture^ etc. 

1876 L. P. Bkockett Silk weaving i. 13 (Cent. Diet.\ 

|[ Dachshund (da ks,hund). Also in partly 
anglicized foim dacha-hound. [Ger. « badger- 
dog.] One of a German breed of shott-legged long- 
bodied dog?, used to draw badgers ; a badger-dog. 

cj88i M. Arnold Later Poems, Poor Matthias, Max, 
a dachshound without blot. 1888 Mrs. H. Ward R. Ets- 
mere (1890) 285 The sleek dachshund .. sat blinking beside 
its mistress. 

Dacite (d^-satt). Geol. [Named 1863 from 
Dacia, the Roman province including Transylvai ia 
+ -1TE.] A name for varieties of greenstone or 
trachyte rock containing anartz. 

[1878 Lawrence Cotta's Rocks Class. 185 Stache has given 
the name of Dacit to a quartzose trachyte.l 1870 Rutliy 
Stud. Rocks xii. 335 The chemical composition of thedacites 
varies considerably. 

Dacity (dicstli). dial. Also (s.w.) docity. 
[An aphctlc form of audacity : so in local dialects 
daciottsJ] Capacity, ability ; activity, energy. 

1636" W. Sampson Vow Breaker v, I have plai'd a Major 
in my time with as g^ood dacity as e're a hobby-Horse on 'em 
all. 1746 Exmoor Scolding \ 1879) 709 Tha hast no Stroil ner 
Dociiy, no Vittiness in enny keendestTheng. 1855 Robin- 
son Whitby Gloss. , Dacity, fitness, capacity, suitable address 
in a matter. 

Dacker, daiker (dre-kai, drkar), v. Sc. and 
north, dial. Also daker. [app M in sense 1, the 
same as MFlem. daeckeren * vofitarc, raotari, mo- 
bilitari; et vibrare, coruscare* (Kilian, 1509). But 
sense 7 is not clearly connected with the otners,and 
may be a separate word.] 



DACRYOLITn. 

I. 1. inlr. To shake to and fro, waver, toller, 
si agger. Eng. dial. 

1668 SatNNKa Etym. (i6>i^ Dacker, vo* in agro Lincoln, 
usitata : s ignificat autem Vactllare, Nutare. 1674 Rav A'. C. 
Words xx Dacker, to waver, stagger or totter, a word uvrd 
in Uncoliuhire. 1876 Whitby Closs^ Daiken'ng . . al»o 
quavering with the limlx; *a daikerinn sort of a body 
a paralysed person. 1877-89 A^. W. Line. Gloss, (ed. •) 
Dacker f to waver, to *hake fitfully. I could see the chlmla 
dacker ivry gust that came . 

2. To walk totteringly as from feebleness or in- 
firmity ; to toddle ; to go about slowly, idly or 
carelessly ; to saunter, dander. 

1818 Scott Rob Roy aaiii, Gin veil .. just daiker np the 
gate with tbis Sassenach. — Hrt. Midi, viii, Wha wad 
hae thought o' bis daikering out this length? t8a< Jamir. 
son, Dacker, daiker . . (7) To go about in a feeble or infirm 
state. Ettnck Eorest. 1851 Cnmbrld. Gloss , Dakerin* 
walking carelessly. 

3. To work in nn Irregular or pottering way. 
»7©3 Thoiesby Let. to Ray (E. D. %. \ Daker, to work for 

hire after the common days work is over, at *d. an hocr. 
1808 Jaxikscn, Dacker daker, daiker.. 3. To toil as In job 
ww^.to labour. .5. To be engaged about any piece of work 
in which one docs not make great exertion ; to be slightly 
employed. 

^; fig> To remain or hang on in a state of irreso- 
lution ; to vacillate, equivocate, waver ; be irregular 
in one's ways. Also, to have relapses in sickness. 

»8i8 Scott Rob Roy vi, Sae I e*en daiker ou with the 
family frae year's end to year's end. 1877 in N. W. Line. 
Gloss., * I knew he was liein", he dacker'd..in bis talk.' 

5. To truck, to traffic {Lothian). 

•It properly signifies to deal in a piddling and loose sort 

6. To have dealings, engage, grapple with. 
1785 Poena Buchan Dialect 10 ijarn.), 1 dacker'd *i* hici 

hy mysel'. x88a in Edwards Mod. Sc. Poets Ser. iv. 193 
Twere well wi folk they oft would think Afore they daiker 
long wi drink. 

II. 7. To search {in/r. and trans.). 
163a Burgh Rec. in Cramond Ann. Banff. (1803^ II. 251 
The bailvie, hauTing causit search c, seik, and dacker the 
duelling housis. 1717 Kirk Session Rcc. in Gordon Chron. 
Keith (1880) 00 Warrant for dickering for the said meal. 
J768 Ross Helenore 91 (Jam.) To dacker for her as for 
robbed gear. 

II Dacoit (dakoi't), sb. Also dakoit, decott. 
[Hindi dakait, orig. ifdkait, f. ddkd gang-robbery, 
f. Skr. dashtaka compressed, crowded.] 

A member of a class of robbers In India and 
Burmah, who plunder in armed bands. 

Also applied to pirates who formerly infested the Ganges 
between Calcutta and Burhampore; see quot. 1810. 

»8io T. Williamson E. India Vade M. II . 396 { V.) Dccoit% 
or water-robbers. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brtt. India I. 399 
The Dakoits did not commonly proceed to murder; but 
they perpetrated atrocious cruelties. 1888 Pall Mall G. 
1 teb. 3/2 The whole of Lower Burmah was ravaged by 
bands ofdacoit.% who defied and defeated the local authorities 
and robbed whole villages. 

Hence Dacoit v., to plunder as a dacoit; Da- 
coi tag©, Dacoi-ting', the practice of a dacoit, 
Dacoity ; Dacoitee*, one robbed by a dacoit. 

»886 Athenaeum 1 May 578 The only choice left him is that 
of dacoiting or of being dacoitcd. 1890 Times 76 Dec. 3/1. 
2000 rupees and other property belonging to them were 
dacoited. 1887 Neiv York Examiner 1 2, May {Cent. Diet. \ 
We may expect soon to hear that DacoiUge has begun with 
as much vigor as ever. 1887 Ed in. Rev. Apr. 499 It may be 
a pleasanter game to play the dacoit than the dacoitee. 
1885 Manch. Courier 16 Dec, It is stated that dacoiting . . 
has taken place at Bhamo. 

II Dacoity (dakoi ti). Also do-, dacoitee, -ic. 
[a. Hindi tfakaitt, abslr. sb. f. tfakait.] 
The system of robbery practiced by the dacotts ; 
gang-robbery ; an act of robbery with violence 
committed by an armed band (now, according lo 
the Indian penal code, of not less than five men\ 

*8i8 J as. Mill Brit. India (1840) V. 466 (Y.) The crime o( 
dacoity (that is, robbery by gangs). 1845 Stocoihf* 
Handbk. Brit. India (1854) 223 Not less than one hundred 
Dacoi ties.. are annually reported. 1891 Times 12 Jan. 5/2 
A dacoity did occur, .and property was carried off. 
% Erroneously for Dacoit. 

1849 E. E. Nafier Excurs. S. Africa II. 7 Once the 
property of a renowned Decoitee, or river- pirate. 

Dacre, obs. form of Dicker (of hides). 

Dacryd dre krid). Sot. [f. mod.L. Dacrydium. 
a. Gr. Intcpv&tov, dim. of Z&scpv tear, in allusion to 
resinous drops exuded by these trees.] A tree 
or shrub of genus Dacrydium, allied to the Yew. 

J846 Lisdley Veg.Kingd. 228 In New Zealand the Dacryds 
are sometimes no bigger than Mosses. 

Dacryolin (darkrwlin). Chem. [mod. f. Gr. 
danpv tear + -ol + -T2f.] The form of albumin found 
in I he tears. 

J875 A. Flint Physiol. Man. V. J45 The albumen .. is 
called by some authors, lachrymine .or dacryoline. 188a 
Syd. Soc. Lex.. Dacryolin. .is converted hy slow evapora- 
tion into a yellow insolnbie substance. 

Dacryolith, -lite (darkri^lib, -bit). Path. 
ff. as prcc + A/005 stone ] A calculus or concretion 
occurring In the lacrymal passages. 

'*47^ Todd CycL Anat. IV. 8a/x Calculous formations in 
the lacrymal organs .. may be known by the generic name 
dacryolith. 1875 II. Walton Dis. Eye 1009 Conjunctival 
dacryoluhs have been described. 18&1 Syd. Sec Lex., 
Dacryolith, same as DacryoliU. 

1*- J 



DACRYOMA. 

|| DacryO'nia. Path. [f. as prec. after snch 
sbs. as carcinoma] An impervious state of one or 
both of tbe puncta lachrymal ia, preventing the tears 
from passing into the lachrymal sac. 

1830 in S. Cooper Diet. Surg. 373. 1857 in Dunguson. 

HDaxryOpS. Path. [f. as prec. + eye, face.] 
a. An affection of the eyelid : a clear cyst due to 
distension of one of the lachrymal ducts, "b. A 
watery eye. 

1 857 in D u ng lison. 1 859 H ulke in Opt halm. Hosp. R epts. 
I. 287. 

Dactalomancy, error for Da of yltomanoy. 

fDa-ctile. Obs. [? f. Dactyl sb.] lv.intr.1o 
run qnickly and nimbly. (If not a misprint for 
ductile adj., as treated by GifTord, or for tactile.) 

a 1637 B. Jons on Mortimers Fall, Thy form doth feast 
mine eye, thy voice mine ear. .And softness of thy skin my 
very touch, As if I felt it dactile through my hlood. 

Dactyl (dark-til), sb. Also 5 -yllo, 5-6 -ile, 6 
-il, -ill, 7-9 -yle. [ad. (perh. through F. dactyle) L. 
dacty Ins, a. Gr. 8&ktv\os, a finger, a date, a dactyl 
(from its 3 joints).] 

f 1. The fruit of tbe date-palm ; a date. Obs. 

[1398 Trevisa Bartk. De P. R. xvil cxvi. (1495)678 The 
frute of the palme is callyd Dactulus.\ 1483 Cath. A ngl. 88 
A Dactylle fute (fruytt A.\ dactilis. 1541 Copland 
Guydotfs Formularye X ij b, Powdre of dactiles. 1644 
Bdlwer Chirol. Aiij, Thus while the grateful! Age offer 
whole springs Of Palme, my xealean humble Dactyle brings. 
1656 in Blount Glossogr. 

2. Prosody. A metrical foot consisting of a long 
syllable followed by two short (or, in modern 
verse, of an accented syllable and two unaccented\ 

<ri4«o Wyclif Bible, Job Prol. (1850) II. 671 Vers of sixe 
feet, rennende with dactile and sponde feet. 1581 Sionev 
Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 71 The French .. hath not one word, 
that hath his accent in . . Antepenultima, and little more 
hath the Spanish : and therefore, verie gracelesly may they 
vse Dactiles. 1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie 11. xiv. (Arb.) 
140 This distique . . standing all vpon perfect dactils v 1670 
Eachard Cont. Clergy 13 If . . upon the first scanning, he 
knows a sponde from a dactyl . . A forward boy I cries the 
school-master. 1779 Burney in Phil. Trans. LXIX. 1196 If 
he discovers a partiality for any particular measure, it is for 
dactyls of one long and two short notes. 1838-9 Hallam 
Hist. Lit. 11. v. § 92 The first foot of each verse is generally 
z dactyle. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 30. 

3. A mollusc, the piddock {Pholas dactylus). 
1803 Bingley Anim. Biog. (1813) III. 442 The Dactyle 

Pholas. 

t Da'Ctylar, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. type dacty- 
lar-is, f. dactyl-us : see prec] Pertaining to a 
dactyl ; dactylic. 

[c 1400 Lanfrauc's Cirurg. 307 The .vj. is cleped dactilare 
for it is schape as it were pe stoon of a date.] i8a8 in 
Webster, 

t Dactyle't. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Dactyl + 
-et, dim suffix.] A little dactyl. 

1597 Bp. Hall Sat. i. vi. 14 How handsomely besets 
Dull spondees with the English dactilets. 

Dactylic (dsektiTilO, a. and sb. [ad. L. dacty- 
lic-us, a. Gr. dattrvkiKos, f. BqhtvXos : see -ic] 

A. adj. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of, a 
dactyl ; consisting of or characterized by dactyls. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie 11. (Arb.) 130 That which 
Sta 111 hurst first tooke in hand by his > exameters < dactilicke 
and spondaicke in the translation of Virgills Eneidos. 1751 
Johnson Rambler 94 p 9 The power of the spondaick 
and dactylick harmony. 1853 Lowell Moosehead Jrnl. 
Prose Wks. 1800 1. 11 The dactylic beat of the horses' hoofs. 
1871 Publ. Sen. Lat. Gram. § 245 The Dactylic Hexameter 
occupies as large a space in Latin poetry as all other Verses 
together. 

B. sb. A dactylic verse. 

j 795 South ey {title), The Soldier's Wife. Dactylics. 
1797 Canning & Gifford Parody in Anti-jaeobin No. 6 
Ne er talk of ears again I look at thy spelling-book ; Dacty- 
lics, call'st thou 'em ?— ' God help thee, silly one 1 ' 1872 
M. Collins Two Plunges I. v. 103 She got hold of a blind 
poet, .and made him tell the story in dactylics. 

Dactylic-, combining form of Gr. hatcrvktos 
finger- ring [f. batcTvkos finger : see Dactyl], as in 
Dacty Tiogrlyph. [Gr. 8aKTvktoy\v(p-os], an en- 
graver of gems for finger- rings ; also, according to 
Brande, ' tbe inscription of the name of the artist 
on a gem ' ; hence Dacty^liogfly phic a. ; Dacty- 
lio glyphlst = Dactylioglyph ; Dactylio-g-lyphy 
[Gr. boKTv\toy\v(pia] } the art of engraving gems 
(Webster 1864). Dactylio'grapher, one who 
describes finger-rings, engraved seals, etc. j hence 
Dactylio^ra-pliic a. ; Dactyliography, the de- 
scription of finger-rings, * the science of gem- 
engraving ' (Brande). Dactyllo'logy, the study of 
finger-rings. 

1850 Leitch Mailer 1 ! Anc. Art % 131. 109 The luxury of 
ring- wearing, .raised the art of the dactylioglyphist to the 
height which it was capable of attaining. 1872 C, W. King 
Antiqjie Gems $ Rings Index, Dactyliology. 

Dactyliomancy (drekti'liflma^nst). , erron. 
dactylo-. [f. Gr. daiervKtos finger-ring + -mancy.] 
Divination by means of a finger-ring. 

(For methods see E. B. Tylor, Print. Culture I. 115.) 

1613 PuacHAS Pilgrimage I. iv. y. 310 Dactyliomancie was 
a divination with Rings. 165a Gaule Magastrom. 165 
Dactylomaney. 1871 Tvlor Prim. Cult. \. 115 These 
mystic aits, .are rude forms of the classical dactyliomancy. 
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1877 W. Jones Finger-ring L. 112 Another method of prac- 
tising Dactylomaney. 
t Daxtylist. Obs. rare. [f. Bacttl + -ist.] 
A writer of dactylic verse. 

1785 WAaTON Pre/. Milton's Min. Poems (T.), May is cer- 
tainly a sonorous daetylist. 

II Dactylitis (doeklibttis). Path. Inflamma- 
tion of a ringer or toe. Hence Dactylitic (-i'tik) 
a., pertaining to dactylitis. 

1861 Bumstead Veil. Dis. (1879) 671 This affection . . was 
formerly called syphilitic panaris. We use the term dacty- 
litis. Ibid. 772 Dactylitic swellings. 
Dactylo- (darktilo, dsektilfr), combining form 
of Gr. &6.KTvkos finger, as in Da^ctylodelktons a. 
{nonce-wd.) [Gr. oWTuAdSa/fTos], pointed at with 
the finger. Dactylo* graphy = Dactylology. 
Dactylo *nomy [-nomy], the art of counting on 
the fingers. Dactylo-podite (Zool.), [Gr. iroS- foot], 
the terminal joint of a limb in Crnstacea. Da'cty- 
lopo:re (sec quot.) ; hence Dactyloporic a. 
Dactylo-pterotis a., having the characters of the 
genus Dacty lopterus of fishes, in which the pectoral 
fins are greatly enlarged and wing-like ; so Dacty- 
lo'pteroid a. Da-ctylozo'oid, -zo'id, a mouthless 
cylindrical zooid in some Hydrozoa. 

185a Times 27 May 5/6 Oxford must . . be represented in 
politics . .by an universally dactylodeiktous personage. 1884 
J. C. Gordon Deaf Mutes in Amer. Annals Apr. (1885) 128 
note, A much simpler system of * dactylography * based 
upon the Dalgarno alphabet. 1721 Bailev, Daetylonomy, 
the Art of Numbering on the Fingers. 1870 Rolleston 
Anim. Life ga Appendages which are known as the 
• propodite ' and * dactylopodite \ 1880 Huxley Crayfish 
iv. 219 The dactylopodites of the two posterior thoracic 
limbs. 188a Syd. Soc. Lex., Dactylopore, a name given to 
the pores in the corallum of H yd rocorallinae, from which the 
dactylozoids protrude. 1888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. 
Life 758 The hydranth is sometimes modified for special 
functions, and the following must be regarded as polymor- 
phic forms of it.. The Dacty lozooid, a mouthless hydranth, 
modified for solely defensive and offensive purposes. Such 
zooids are universal among Hydrocorallina. 

Dactyloid (dse'ktiloid), a. rare~°. [ad. Gr. 
8aKTv\o€tdf}s finger-like : see -OID.] Resembling 
a finger. 1882 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Dactylology (daMl^'lod^i). Also 7 dacty- 
logie. [f. Gr. Sd/rruAos finger + -Xo7«a discourse : 
see -logy.] * Finger-speech ' ; the art of ' speak- 
ing* or communicating ideas by signs made with 
the fingers, as in the deaf-and-dnmb alphabet. 
(Formerly Chibology.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Dactylogie . . finger-talk, speech 
made with the fingers. 1680 Dalgarno Deaf $ Dumb 
Man's Tutor In trod., Cheirology, or dactylology. .is inter- 
pretation by the transient motions of the fingers, i860 
Guardian 24 Oct. 927/1 The ceremony was performed in the 
finger language, or, as it is grandiloquently termed, dactyl- 
ology. 1885 G» Meredith Diana II. xii. 303 They pressed 
hands at parting, .not for the ordinary dactylology of lovers, 
but in sign of the treaty of amity. 
Dactylose (dsektibii-s), a. rare~°. [f. Dactyl 
(or its source) + -OSE.] ' Having fingers, or finger- 
shaped ' {Syd. Soc. Lex.'). 
Dad (deed), sb* colloq. Also 6-7 dadd(e. 
[Occurs from the 16th c. (or possibly 15th c), in 
representations of rustic, humble, or childish speech, 
in which it may of course have been in use much 
earlier, though it is not given in the Promptorium 
or Catholicon, where words of this class ocenr. 

Of tbe actual origin we have no evidence i.but the forms 
dada, tata, meaning 'father', originating in infantile or 
childish speech, occur independently in many languages. 
It has been assumed that our word is taken from Welsh 
tad, mutated dad, but this is very doubtful ; the Welsh is 
itself merely a word of the same class, which has displaced 
the original Celtic word for * father' - 1 r. athair.] 

A childish or familiar word for father : originally 
ranking with mam for mother, but now less typi- 
cally childish. Cf. Daddy. 

la 1500 Chester PI. (Shaks. Soc.) I. 43 Cayme. I will.. 
Speake with ray dadde and mam also. .Mamme and dadd, 
reste you well ! [Of uncertain date : the MS. is only of 1592. 
Harl. MS. of 1607 reads (ii. 678) 'sire and dam',(ii. 68 1)' father 
and mother'.] 1553 Wilson Rhet. 31 Bryngyng forthe 
a faire child unto you . . suche a one as shall call you dad with 
his swete lispyng wordes. 1590 GaEENE Never too late 
(1600) 53 The boy sayes, Mam, where is my Dad, when will 
he come home? 1595 Shaks. yohn ir. i. 467 Since I first 
cal'd my brothers father Dad. 1625 GiLL.SV«rr. Philos. 1. 95, 
I have not read so farre in heraldry, as to tell you who was 
his Dad, nor of what house his mother came, 1708 Mrs. 
Centlivre Busie Body 1. \, An Uncle who . . tho' he made 
me his Heir, left Dad my Guardian. 1816 ' Quiz ' Grand 
Master 1. Argt., Leaving bis dad and mam in tears. 1886 
Besant Childr. of Gibeon 11. viii, Poor old dad 1 

fig. 1608 T. Morton Pream. Encounter y\ It is better to 
he a lad then (that I may so say) a dad in falshood. 168a 
N. O. Boileau's Lutrin 1. 222 For he was Dad of all the sing- 
ing Tribe. _ 1828 Craven Gloss^ Dad is also used for one 
that excels in any thing, but chiefly in a bad sense. ' He 'st 
dad of au for mischief*. 
Dad, sb.% Sc. and north, dial. Also daud, dawd. 
[f. Dad v.] 

1. A firm and shaking blow, a knock or thump 
{e.g. on the back of a man or beast, or on any body 
with dull resonance). 

1718 Ramsay Chrises Kirk m. xiii, He. .Play'd dad, and 
dang the bark AfF's shins that day. 1789 D, Davidson 



DADDOCK. 

Seasons 15 (Jam.) Whoe'er did slight him gat a daud. 18x7 
J. Wilson Noet. Ambr. Wks. (1855) I. 277 The snaw was 
. .giein them sair flan's and dads on their faces. 

2. A large piece knocked off, a ' thumping ' piece, 
a lump (of bread or other solid matter). 

1785 BvRxsHoly Fair xxiii, Cheese an' bread . .dealt about 
in. .dawds that day. 1837 R. Nicoll Poems (1843 189 Dauds 
0' counsel ye would gie. 1849 in Robson Bards of Tyne 
77 Lumps o' beef, an' dads o* duff. 1879 Cumbrld. Gloss. 
Suppl., Daud, a flake of snow. 

Dad, a deformation of God, in asseverations : 
now dial. (Cf. Adad, Bedad ; also Dod.) 

1678 Otwav Friendship in F. ill. i, But by Dad he's pure 
company. 1681 N. N. Rome % s Follies 30 Say'st thou so, 
Neighbour? dad, you have very much reviv'd my heart. 
1842 S. Lover Hatidy Andy iii, V>y dad 1 Andy, you've 
made a mistake this time that I'll forgive you. 1890 Dialeet 
Notes (Boston U.S.), Kentucky Words 11. 64 Dad, dod, for 
God, in certain curses. .* Dad drat your hide '. 

Dad, daud (daed, dad), v. Sc. and north, dial. 
[Onomatopoeic ; expressing orally the action in 
question, and its abrupt and somewhat dulled 
sound. The occasional Sc. spelling daud does 
not imply a long vowel, but merely the low back 
wide (a), often approaching (9).] 

1. trans. To strike with a blow that shakes or 
sends a shock through ; to knock, beat; to shake 
with knocking or beating. 

a 1572 Knox Hist. R ef. Wks. 1846 1 . 260 One took him [the 
' idole ') by the heillis, and dadding his head to the ealsay, left 
Dagon without head orhandis. 1715 Ramsav Chris? s Kirk 
11. ni, Then took his bannet to the bent And daddit aff the 
glar. 1722 — Three Bonnets iv, This said, he dadded to the 
yate. 1816 J. Wilson Noet. Ambr. Wks. 1855 I. 138 Twa 
stout young fellows daudin ane anither about.. wi' their 
neives. 1833 Mom Mansie Wanch xvil (1849) 113 Dadding 
the end of his staff on the ground. 1849 Carlvle Let. in 
Froude Life II. it Nervous system all ' dadded about ' by 
coach travel. 

2. intr. 

1719 Ramsav 2ndAnsw. Hamilton iv, Dad down a grouf, 
and tak a drink. 1865 Mrs. Carlvle Lett. III. 258 The 
shock it was to me to find, .all those weak, wretched letters 
. .'dadding about' [knocking aboutl in the dining-room. 

Dada (dce da, dada*). Also dadda, da-da. [Cf. 
Dad sb. 1 ] A child's word for father; cf. papa. 
(In some parts pronounced dada % , like papa', and 
used instead of that word.) 

1688 3rd Coll. Poems, Loyal Litany xvi, Or if the Smock 
and Dada fails, Adopt a Brat of Neddy Hayles. 1689 
FARQUHAa Love $ Bottle 1; Poor child 1 he's as like his own 
dadda as if he were spit out of his mouth. 1775 Mad. 
I)' Akblav Early Diary (iSBq) II. 117 Dear Dada, I have 
this moment received your fetter. 1842 in Robson Bards 
of Tyne (1863) 227 A, U, A, my bonny bairn . . A, U, A— thou 
suin may learn To say dada se canny. 1866 Miss Yonge 
Prince # Page iii. 52 The child stilt cried for her da-da.^ 

t Da da, int. Obs. [app. of nursery origin ; 
but the history is unknown.] A childish and 
familiar expression for ' Good-bye ! * ; the earlier 
form of Ta-ta. 

x68i Otway Soldier's Fort. in. i, Well, da, da, da. .prithee 
don't be troubled, da, da. 1733 Hampton Court Misc. 10 
Wife.. Da, Da, Mooster [exit laughing]. Husb. Farewel, 
Tormentor. 

t Da dder, v. Obs. exc. dial. In 5 dadir. 
[Cf. Dodder, Didder, Dither : the form is that 
of a frequentative, as in patler t shiver, totter, etc. \ 
but the etymology of the stem dad-, did-, dod-, is 
obscure ; cf. Dade.] intr. To quake, tremble. 

1483 Cath. A ngl. 88 h To T>adir,frigucio. 15 . . Hye Way 
to Spvttil Hms 118 in Hazi. E.P.P. IV. 28 Boyes, gyrles, 
and fuskysh strong knaues, Dydderyng and dadderyng, 
leaning on tbeir staues. 1570 Levins Manip. 77/47 To 
Dadder, trepidare. 1878 Cumbrld. Gloss., Dadder, Didder, 
Dodder, to shiver; to tremble. 

Hence Badder-, Dodder-ffrass, Briza media. 

1878 Cumbrld. Gloss., Dadder grass, Dotherin grass, 
quaking gjrass. 

Daddie, var. of Daddy. 

Daddle (dard'l), sb. dial. The hand or fist. 

1785 in Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue. 1812 Sporting Mag. 
XXXIX. 47 His daddies he us'd with such skill and dex- 
terity. 1827 Scott Two Drovers ii, 'Adzooks 1 1 exclaimed 
the bailiff—' sure.. men forget the use of their daddies'. 
x88i Miss Jackson Shropshire Word-bk. Suppl s.v., ' Tip 
us yer daddle' is an invitation to shake hands. 

Da'ddle, dial. [app. f. same root as Dad- 
der, with dim. ending -le : cf. toddle^ intr. To 
walk totteringly or unsteadily, like a child ; to be 
slow in motion or action ; to dawdle, saunter, trifle. 
Cf. Daidle, Dawdle. 

1787 Grose Prov. Gloss., Daddle, to walk unsteadily like 
a child; to waddle. 1825 Bbockett North C. Wds., 
Daddle, to walk unsteadily, to saunter or trifle 1878 
Cumbrld. Gloss., Daddle, to walk or work slowly ; to trifle. 
1881 Miss Jackson Shropshire Word-bk. SuppL, Daddle, to 
trifle; to loiter; to dawdle. 

Da*ddle r v: 1 dial, = Diddle. 

1886 Stevenson Treasure Isl. 1. Hi. 21 1 111 trick them 
again . . I'll shake out another reef, matey, aod daddle 'em 
again.' 

Daddock (dardak). dial. Also 7 dadocke. 
[Stem dad- of uncertain etymology; but cf. Dod- 
der: the suffix appears to be dim. -ock, as in 
bullock, hillock] Rotten or decayed wood; also 
i* daddock-wood. 

a 1624 Bp. M. Smith Serin. (1632) 106 How long would it 
be before you could., make mortar of sand, or make a piece 
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of dadocke-wood lo flame I 1674 Hlount Glossogr. (ed. 4), 
Paitdock, when the heart or body of n Tree is throughly 
rotten, it is called Haddock, quast, dead Oak. 1787 Gkose 
I'rov. Gloss., Paddock, rotten wood, touch-wood. Clone. 
1845 S. Juod Margaret 11. i. The great red daddocks lay in 
the green pastures where they had lain year after year, 
crumbling away. 1884 Upton-on-Sevem Gloss., Paddock, 
decayed wood, touchwood. 

llcncc Da'ddoclcy a., decayed, rollen. 

i8«5 BairroN Beaut. Wiltshire, Paddicky, dry, decayed. 
3884 < Upton-onSaern Gloss., Paddocky, flimsy, unsub- 
stantial, soft with decay. 

Daddy (dtc'di). colloq. Also 6 daddyo, 6-8 
dady, 8=9 daddie. [dim. of Dad sb. 1 : sec -y.] 
A diminutive nnd endearing form of Dad, father. 

1ai$oo Chester PI. (Shaks. Soc) I. 38 As my daddye 
hath tatighte yt me, I will fulfill his lore. |MS. of 159a: 
Harl. MS. reads ' father a 35*9 Skklton Image Ipocr. 
158 Now God save these dadyes And all ther yong 
bahyes. 155a Huloet, Dadde or daddy, as infantes cal 
their fathers. 3673 R. Leigh Transproser Reh. 8 Every 
Nurse can readily point to Daddy's Eyes. 3794 J. Woixott 
(P. Pindar) R mot. for Otiver Wks. II. 413 So 111 ask'd my 
daddy's leave to study Painting. J 880 Miss Braodoh Just 
as I am xl, She could not believe that there was a fault io 
daddy. 

b. irreverently. 

3749 Chesterf. Lett. II. exciii. aao AH day long afraid of 
old Daddy in England. 389a Spectator 34 Dec. 937/2 In 
other respects, he is an Old Daddy I 

Hence Daddyism nonce-wd., the characteristics 
of an ' old daddy ' (cf. prec. b) ; in U.S. boast of 
or respect for ancestry. 

387s Kate Field in Harder* s Bazaar Aug. (Farmer), 
'His grandfather was a distinguished man.* 'Was he?* 
replied the man of Chicago. * 'I hat's of no account with us. 
1 'here 's less daddyism here than any part of the United 
States. What *s he himself? ' 189a Spectator 24 Dec 927/2 
If this great truth had broken upon Carlyle's biographer, how 
much daddyism had we been spared 1 

Da:ddy-l<rng-legS. [From its very long 
slender legs.] a. A popular name for the Crane- 
fly. (Called also father- and Harry -long-legs.) 
b. A name for Arachnids or spiders of similar 
appearance, such as those of the genas Phalangium. 

a 1814 Diboin Quanki Fongo in Univ. Songster II. 58/1 
Old daddy longlegs, when he drank hiscongo. 3840 West, 
wood tr. Cnvier's Anint. Kingd. 619 These insects are well 
known under the names of Paddy long-legs, Tailors, &c. 
1884 F. J. Lloyd Science Agric. 379 Next to the wireworm 
the crane fly or daddy-longlegs, .is probably most hurtful. 

Dade (d?kl>, v. Obs.exc. dial. Also dial, dad, 
dawd. [perh. the same as the root of Daddeii.] 

1. intr. To move slowly or with uncertain steps, 
to toddle, like a child just learning to walk. 

s6ia DaAYTON Poly-otb. i. 8 Which nourisht and bred up 
..No sooner taught to dade, but from their mother trip. 
Ibid, xiv, But eas'ly from her source as Isis gently dades. 

2. trans. To lead and support (one who totters, 
ts/>. a child learning to walk). Also fig. 

1598 DaAVTOH Heroic. Ep. xxi. 108 The little children 
when they learne to goe, By painefull Mothers daded to and 
fro. S603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 18 A guide . . to stay 
and dade them when they learned to go. Ibid. 399 Such he 
ought to enformc, to direct, to dade and leade by the hand. 
1859 E. Waugk Lane. Songs 72 {Lane. Gloss.), Dost think 
thae could doff me an' dad me to bed? 3879 Miss Jackson 
Shropshire Word-bk., Pade, to lead children when learning 
to walk. s88i Leicestershire Gloss., Pade, to help to walk 
. I shouldn' ha' got home, if they hadn' daded me along '. 

Hence Da'ding vbl. sb., as in f dading-slccvcs, 
-strings (dial.), leading-strings. 

1675 Teonge Piary (1825) 13 His sonn. .with his mayd to 
leade him by his dading sleeves. 186$ Hen BamaLEY Irk- 
dale I. 259 He's nobbut like a chilt in its dad ins. 1879 
Miss Jackson Shropshire Word-hit., Padingstrings, by 
which a child is held up when learning to walk. 

+ Dade, sb. Obs. Name of some wading bird. 

1686 Loyal Garland xx. ii, There's neither swallow, dove, 
nor dade, Can soar more high, or deeper wade. 

Dade, early form of Deed. 

Dadless, a. rare- 1 , [f. Dad sbJ + -less.] 
Fatherless. 

1606 Warner Alb. Eng. xiv. xci. 369 So many dadlcsse 
Babes. 

Dado (d< T i-d0\ Arch. [a. It, dado die, cabe 
( « fx. dat, OF. del, di) :-L. datum : see Die.] 

1, The block or cube, with plane faces, forming 
the body of a pedestal, between the base mouldings 
and the cornice ; the die. 

3664 Evklvn tr. Freart's Archit. 124 [The Pedestal] is 
likewise called Truncus the Trunk . . also Abacus, Dado, 
Zocco, &c. 1688 R. Holme A rmoury 111. loa/x Dado or Dye 
is a flat in a Cornice or Pedestal. 1816 J. Smith Panorama 
Sc. «y Art I. 173 Each central portion, as dado of pedestal, 
shaft of column. 18*0 T. CaoMWELL Excurs. Ireland ii. 8* 
The dado of the pedestal, above the entablature. 

2. The finishing of wood running along the lower 
part of the walls of a room, made to represent 
a continuous pedestal ; strictly applied only to the 
flat surface between the plinth and the capping. 
Hence, b. Any lining, painting, or papering of the 
lower part of an interior wall, of a different 
material or colour from that of the upper part. 

j 787 Builders Priee-Bk. 39 Dado. J inch dado, level, 
skirted, and caped. 1794 Ibid. 41 Whole deal dove-tailed 
dado and keyed. 1837 Penny Cvcl. VIII. 284/a The dado 
employed in the interiors of buildings is a continuous 
pedestal .. constructed of wood, and is usually about the 
height of a chair-back. Its present use is to protect the 
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stucco-work or paper of the walls. 1854 Eccltsiotogist XV. 
357 A dado of oak-panelltng. 1858 Household Wonts No. 456. 
66 (The Alhambra) The dados, or low wainscoting*, arc of 
square glazed tjles, which form a glittering breast-high coal 
of mail. 

b. 1877 B lac K Green Past, xl . (1 878) 3*3 Oh, by the way, 
Lady Sylvia, how did your dado of Indian matting look? 
3879 Miss Hbaddoh Vixen III. 249 Mabel insisted upon 
having . . a sage-green wall with a chocolate dado— did you 
ever hear of a dadol— in tbe new morning-room. 

«3. attrib., as dado-moulding. 

3837 Penny CycL VI) I. 384 A cornice or dado moulding 
surmounting the die. 3852-61 Archit. Publ. Soc. Pict. 
». v., The capping or surbase, sometimes called the dado 
molding. 

Dadoed (d/Nkd \ ///. a. [f. Dado sb. + -ed.] 
Furnished with a dado. 

1881 Miss Bsaodon Atpk. xiv. 159 The old oak-dadoed 
drawing-room. 3890 Pall Malt G. 33 Aug. 2/3 A pretty 
morning-room, .with dadoed walls. 

Dae, Sc. form of Doe. 

t Dae dal, sb. Obs. In 7 Dasdale, Dedal (1. 
{ad. L. DiKJUL-us : see below. Cf. F. DSdale maze.] 

1. An anglicized form of the proper name Daeda- 
lus ; a skilful artificer or fabricator like Dnxlalns. 

[s6io H. Hutton Foil. Anat. A v a (Stanford), My lame- 
legd Muse . .Yet doth aspire with Dedall's wings.] c 3630 
DauMM. of Hawth. Poems Wks. (1711) r8 The Silk worm 
of Love. A Dacdale of my death. 

2. A maze or labyrinth. 

1609 Evelyn Acetaria (1729) 1x9 Groves, Labyrinths, 
Dedals. .Close-Walks, .and other .Relievo's of Topiary and 
Hortulan architecture. 

Daedal (drdal), a. Chiefly poetical. Also 6-7 
(9) dojdale, 7 dodall, 7-9 dedal, [ad. L. dcedal- 
us, a. Gr. omdaAos skilful, cunningly wronght, 
variegated, etc. : see prec] 

1. Skilful, cunning to invent or fashion. 

3590 Spenser F. Q. mi. Prol. ii, All were it Zeuxis or 
Praxiteles, His dsudale hand would faile and greatly faynt. 
c 1630 DauMM. of Hawth. Poems Wks. (171 1) 36 Out-run 
the wind-out-ruoning dacdale hare. i8a8 Blacfnu. Mag. 
XXIV. 346 Here the dashing IMind Harry the Harper had 
hung up his daedal harp. 187a Rlackik LaysHighl. 33 Ry 
the daedal hand of Titan Nature piled. 

2. Displaying artistic conning or fertility of in- 
vention ; maze-like ;- Daedalian i. 

c 3630 Dkumm. or Hawth. Poems Wks. (171 1) 42 Ye, who 
with curious numbers, sweetest art, Frame dedal nets our 
beauty to surprre. 1746 J. Warton Ode iii. (R.), Here 
ancient art her daedal fancies play'd In the quaint mazes 
of the crisped roof. 1836 LANDoa Pericles $ A. Wks. 1846 
II. 37a The dedal dance is spun and woven. 

3. Of the earth, etc.; 'Manifold in works'; 
hence, varied, variously adorned. 

A vague poetic use after Lucretius (1. 7 'dscdnla tellus'; 
v. 234 * natura datdata rerum \ 

1596 SpENSEa F. Q. tv. x. 45 Then doth the da:dale earth 
throw forth to thee Out of her fruit full lap abondant 
flowres. 1745 T. Warton Pleas. Melanch. 348 What da:dal 
landscapes smile I 1817 Woaosw. Sequel to * Beggars', 
For whose free range the daedal earth Was filled with animated 
toys. 1834 D'lsaAELi Rev. Epick 1. xv, The dxdal faith of 
the old world had died. i86a Skeat Cfhland's Poems 28 
With what dxdal fulness Thy beds their blossoms shew I 

f4. ? Mazy, labyrinthine ; ? changeful. Obs. 

3818 Keats Ettdym. lv. 459 Search my most hidden 
breast 1 Hy truth's own tongue, 1 have no dacdale heart 1 

f5. Bot. = IXfcDALEOUS, D^DALOUS. Obs. 

x 793 T. MxarvN Lang. 0/ Bot., Dxdal u/n folium, a 
D.xdal leaf. 

Dseda'leous, a. Bot. [f. as next + -ous.] 
1835 Li noley In trod. Bot. (1 848) 1 1 . 357 Pardateous ; wheo 
the point has a large circuit, hut is truncated and rugged. 

Daedalian, -ean (dfd^-lian), a. Also De«. 
[f. L. Dxdale-us relating to Domains, Gr. baita\<os 
cunningly wrought + -an ; or f. Dsrdal-us + -ian.] 

1. Of or after the style of Dredalus ; skilful, in- 
genious, formed with art ; resembling the labyrinth 
of Daedalus, intricate, maze-like. 

3607 Walkihgtom Opt. Glass 11 1 The Daedalian . . Laby. 
rinths wherein hee takes his turnes. a 1634 Chapman (W.), 
Our bodies decked in our dacdalian arms. 1757 J. Urowh 
in Pope's Wks. 1757 III. p. xv. (Stanford*, Dcudahan argu- 
ments but few can trace. 3776 Aoam Smith W. N. ii. ii. 
(1869) 1. 32a Suspended upon the Daedalian wings of paper 
money. 1880 Contemp. Rev. XXXVII. 475 note, Beauty 
of contrivance, adaptation, or mechanism ..we have called 
Daedalian beauty. 

1636 Raleigh's Tubus Hist. Pref. B 4 Contrived by a Da> 
dalean Hand. 1697 ). Sehgeant Soltd Pkilos. 41 1 o please 
the Daedalean Fancies of the ingenious Contrivers. 1850 
Caalvlc Latter^. Pamph. iii. 34 Such creatures, like 
moles, are safe only underground, and their engineerings 
there become very daedalean. 1854 Baonam Halieut. 51a 
Unable to wind his way through the Daedalean mazes of a 
modern bill of fare. 

f2. ■■D.eoal a. 3» Obs. 

3598 Sylvestkr Pu Bartas 11. ii. Arke 42$ In various 
sort Dedalian Nature seems her to disport. 
3. (See qaot) 

1848 WoasuM Lett. Painting 351 note, The black vases, 
or those with the black figures (skiagrams) or the stained 
reddish-yellow terra cotta, are the most ancient . .The style 
of design of these black figures has been termed the Egyptian 
or Daedalian Rtyle. 

Dsedalist (drdalist). nonce-wd. [See -ist.] 
An imitator of Drcdalus. 

3733 Addison Guardian No. ira f 3, I have fully con- 
sidered the project of these our modern Daedalists, and am 
resolved so far to discourage it, as lo prevent any person I 
from flying in my time. I 
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t Dso'dalize, v. Obs. nonce-wd. [i. D.f.dal a. 

+ - MSB.) trwis. To make intricate or maze-like. 

a 1618 SvLvrsTaa Pu Bar/as, Lacrymx 80 Wee Lawyer* 
then, who dcdaliring Law, And deading Conscience, like 
the Horse-leach drawe. 

Dtedalous (drdal^s), a. Hot. Also dedaloua. 
[f. L. da'dal-us cunningly-wrought + -ouh.] 

Of leaves : 'Having a margin with various wind- 
ings and turnings ; of a beautiful and delicate tex- 
ture' (Webster 1828, citing Marlyn, and Lce\ 

H D^dalus (d/dal^s). Sec also D.kdal sb. [U, 
a. Gr. AatoaAos 1 the cunning one \ name of the 
workman who constructed the Cretan labyrinth, 
and made wings for himself and his son Icarus.] 
A skilful or cunning artificer (like Dacdalas). 

13630 Drum m. op Hawth. Poems Wks. (1711)50 Gone is 
my sparrow.. A Dcdalus he was 10 catch a fly. 3631 Ilsv- 
woon Eng. Eli*. (1641) 123 Gardiner was the onely Dedal u* 
and inventourof the engine. 

Daol, early form ot Deal. 

Damon, Dramonic, etc. : see Demo*, etc. 

Daer-Stock (davr-slfk). Irish Antiq. [f. 
Mir. ddcr, Olr. dJir, ddcr base, Ignoble, nnfrce, 
servile, mod.Ir. door captive, condemned, guilty + 
Stock.] Stock or cattle belonging to the landlord 
of which the tenant or vassal has the use ; used 
attrib. ia doer-stock tenant, tenancy. 

3875 Maine Hist. Inst. vi. 159 The Daer-stock tenant had 
unquestionably parted with some portion of his freedom. 
Ibid., The relation between vassal and chief called Daer- 
stock tenancy. 

Dffl8man, var. of Desman. 

DafF rdaf\ sb. Obs. exc. north, dial. Also 4-5 
daf, 4-0 daffe. [Etymology uncertain : cf. Daft. 

It has been conjectu rally referred to ON. dan/ deaf, 
dull, savourless, which survives in Sc. denvf, don/ dulf, spirit* 
less, but this is phonetically inadmissible.] 

One deficient in sense or in proper spirit ; a sim- 
pleton, a foot ; a coward. 

c 3i»s Poem Times Ediv. It, 90 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 
328 If the parsoun have a prest of a clene lyf . . Shal comen 
a dafle ana putte him out . .That can noht a fcrthing worth 
of cod. 1361 Lamgl. P. Pt. A. 1. 120 'pou dot est dafle 
quap heo ' Dulle are H wittes.* c 3386 Chalckr Reeve's T. 
288 And when this lape is tald another day I sal been 
halde a daf, a cokenay. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 1x1/2 Daffe, 
or dastard, or he bat spekyihe not yn tyme, oridurns. 
3587 Harrison England m. ii. < 1877)1. 58 Certes it [Landaflei 
is a poore bishoprike. .the late incumbent thereof being called 
fir in op n court made answer: 'The dafle is h re, but the 
land is gone', 1616 ButxoKAa, Paffe, a dastard. 3876 
Whitby Gloss., Paff, a half-wit ; a coward. 

Daff (dof), v.* Chiefly Sc. [f. Dapp sb. 

Cf. the dial, dajffle to become stupid, crow imbecile ; also 
to dumbfounder, confuse the faculties; daffty imbecile, 
stupid from failure of the faculties. Whitby Gloss.] 

1. intr. To play the fool ; to make sport, toy, 
dally, talk or behave sportively. 

'535 Stewart Cron.Seot. III. 342 Quhat do 5c now? I se 
^e do bot daf. a 1605 Polwart Flyting to. Montg. 662 
Dastard, thou dafles, that with such divilric mels. 1813 
Picken Poems I. 175 (Jam.) Come yont the green an' daff 
wi' me, My charming dainty Davy. 3876 Whitby Gloss., 
Paff, to chat in adaudling way; to loiter. Also to falter 
in memory; 'beginning to daft'. 1886 Stevenson Kid- 
napped iv. 30 Gentlemen daflmg at their wine. 

1 2. trans. To daunt, north, dial. Obs. 

1674 Rav N. C. Words 13 Paffe, to Daunt. 

Daff (daf), v.2 [A variant of Dopp to do off, 
put off. 

(Johnson, misunderstanding the pa. t, as in quot. 1596, 
made the present stem dafl.)\ 

f 1. trans. To put off (as clothes) ; to throw off, 
divest oneself of. Obs. 

3597 Shaks, Lover's Compl. 297 There my white stole of 
chastity I daff'd. 3606 — Ant. a> CI. iv. iv. 13 He that 
vnhuckles this, till we do please To daft ^daffr] for our 
Repose, shall neare a storme. 

2. To pat or turn aside, to thrust aside ; esf>. in 
the Shaksperian phrase to daff the world aside ( «^ to 
bid or make it get out of one s way), and imitations 
of this (sometimes vaguely or erroneously applied). 

i<o6 Shaks. 1 Hen. IV, iv.l 96 The . . Mad-Cap, Prince 
of Wales, And his Cumrades, that daft the World aside, 
And hid it passe. 3599 — Much Ado v. L 78 Claud. Away, 
1 will not haue to do with you. Leo. Canst thou so dafle 
me f 3599 — Pass. Piigr. 183 She bade good night, that 
kept my rest away ; And daflfM me to a cabin hang*d with 
care. s6bs Wrever Mirr. Mart. Avij, We daft the world 
with lime ourselues beguiled. 18*0 Keats Lamia n. 160 
Some knotty problem, that had daft His patient thought. 
3880 Golow. Smith in AtL Monthly No. 26S. 20a We have 
no right to dafTa pessimist's argument aside merely because 
[etc.]. 1864 Sat. Rev. 14 Juoe 787/3 Its pleasant fashion of 
daflmg the world aside. 

fb. To pat off (with an excuse, etc.). Obs. 

1604 Snaks. Oth. rv. lu 176 Euery day thou daf is [v. r. 
doflest] me with some deuise I a go. 

Daffadowndilly, daffadowndilly. Also 
daffe-. [A playfal expansion of Daffo-dilly.] 
A daffodil; used at first in the generic sense. 
Still a widespread popular name of the Yellow 
Daffodil, under the dialect forms daffadown- t -doon-, 
daffidorum-, daffodoivndilly. 

3573 Tussek Hnsb. xliii. (1878) 95 Herbes, branches, and 
flowers, for windowes and pots . . 7 Daffadoodillies. 1S79 
S tenser She/ft, Cat Apr. 340 Strowe mec the grounde with 
daffadowndillies. 3708 Mottevx Rabelais iv. H, Their 
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Hair . . stuck with Roses, Gilly-flowers . . Daffidown-dillies, 
1840 Bahham Ingol. Leg., Barney Maguirc ii, With roses 
and lillies, and daffy-down-dillies. 

2. A shrub ; prob. the Mczereon, which is still 
so called in Yorkshire ' from the slight similarity 
of the Greek name Daphne with DaffodiV (Britten 
and Holland). 

1591 Percivall Sp. Diet., Adelfa, a daffadoundilly, or 
rather rose bay tree, Rhododaphne. 1611 Florio, Oledndro, 
the weede Oleander, Also a DafFadounedillie. 

Daffing (da -fin), vbl. sb. [f. Daff z/.l + -ING 1.] 

1. Fooling, folly ; sportive behaviour or talk ; 
frolicking, toying, merriment. 

i535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 1. 449 Into sic daffing putting 
5our delyte, As brutell beist that followis appetyte. 1686 
G. Stuart focp-ser. Disc. 39 You would have burst your 
heart with laughing To've seen the gang so full of daffing. 

^87 Burns Twa Dogs 43 Until wi' daffin weary grown, 
pon a knowe they sat them down. 1823 Lockhart Reg. 
Dalton VII. v. (1842) 416 They're young folk ; daffin's natural 
to them. 1886 Stevenson Kidnapped xxiii. 232 It was all 
daffing ; it's all nonsense. 

2. Mental derangement, insanity. 

a 1614 J. Melvill MS. 58 (Jam.) There he falls into 
a phrenzie and daffine which keeped him to his death. 1857 
Dunglison Diet. Med. 274 Daffing, insanity. 

Daffish, a. Obs. exc. north, dial. [f. Daff sb. 
+ -ish.] Spiritless ; stupid. 

1470-85 Malory Arthur ix. xlii, This is but a daffyssh 
knyght. [1869 Lottsdale Gloss., Daffsh, shy, modest.] 

Daffodil (dartfdil). Abo 6 daffodyll, 6-7 
daffo-, daffadill, 7-8 daffadil, (9 daffodel) : see 
also Daffodilly, and Daffadowndilly. [A 
variant of Affodill, q. v. The initial d has not 
been satisfactorily accounted for. 

1 1 has been variously suggested as due to childish or playful 
distortion, as in Ted for Edward, tante for aunt ; to union 
of the article ttt (ef. Cotgr., Affrodille, TK Affodill, and 
north. Eng. t' affadil) \ to finalrf of and, in (e. g.) * fenncll 
an-d? affoaiV ', to union of the Dutch or Flemish article, as de 
affodil = the affodil ; and to Fr. prep, a" as in ffeur d'aphro- 
dille. It is noteworthy that as in Eng. the word has gained 
a letter, in 16th c. Fr. it sometimes lost one : Littre' (s. v, 
asphode'lc) quotes from De Serres (16th c), ' Des racincs 
a" afroditk ? , and also ' Decoction de lapace, defrodilles '. 
A third form dafrodille is quite conceivable. 

Affodill and its popular variants daffodil, daffadilly, were 
originally and properly the Asphodel; then by popular 
misconception, due apparently to the application to both 
plants, at their first introduction to England, of the fanciful 
name Laus tibi (see Turner Libellus B 3 b\ it was applied, 
especially in the popular variations, to species of Narcissus, 
etc. Botanists, after resisting this misapplication, com- 
promised the matter by retaining affodil for the Asphodel, 
and accepting the more popular daffodil for Narcissus. 
Finally affodil was ' rectified ' to as/odyl and asphodel, 
and daffodil restricted in popular use to the Yellow Narcis- 
sus or Yellow Daffodil of Eng. fields and gardens.] 

+ 1. The same as Affodill; the genus Aspho- 
debts (formerly including some allied plants). Obs. 

[1538 see Affodill.] 1548 Turner Nantes of Herbes s. v. 
Albucus, Asphodillus groweth . . in gardines in Anwerp, it 
maye be named in englishe whyte affodil or duche daffodil. 
1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 40 Daffadill, some call Antheri- 
con, the Romanes Kings spare, 1578 Lyte Dodoens v. lxxix. 
649 This herbe [AsPhodelus in 3 species] is called .. in 
English also Affodyl, and Daffodyll. 1607 Topsell Four-/. 
Beasts (1673) 304 Aspbodelus (englished by some daffadil). 

+ 2. The genus Narcissus, of which it is the 
common Eng. name in the Catalogue of Gerarde's 
Garden 1599, where twelve Daffodils or Nar- 
cissuses are distinguished, the While Daffodil being 
the common White Narcissus or Poet s Lily (N. 
poeticus) of Eng. gardens, the 'White Lily' of 
Scotland; the Yellow Daffodil (N. pseudo-Nar- 
cissus) the plant to which the name is now restricted. 

1548 Turner Names of Herbes (E. D, S.) 10 This that we 
take for daffodil is a kinde of Narcissus. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 
11. 1. 211 These pleasant flowers are called.. in Englishe 
Narcissus, white Daffodill, and Primerose picrelesse [In 
Lyte's own annotated copy in the Brit. Mus. Ltbr. he has 
written over the figure of N. poeticus on p. 210 * White 
primrose pyerles, Laus tibi, and of some Daffodille *]. 1507 
Gerarde Herbal I. lxxxiv. in The double white Daffodill 
of Constantinople [N. orientalist was sent into England 
vnto the right Honorable the Lord Treasurer, among other 
bulbed flowers. i6zg Parkinson Paradisi in Sole iv. (1656) 
8 Many idle and ignorant Gardiners. .do call some of these 
Daffodils Narcisses, when as all know that know any Latine, 
that Narcissus is the Latine name, and Daffodil the 
English of one and the same thing. 

3. Now restricted to Narcissus pseudo- Narcissus 
(also called Lent Lily), found wild in various parts 
of England and cultivated as an early spring flower. 

[156a Turner Herbal w. 62 a, Our comen daffadil is one 
kynde of Narcissus.] 1592 Greene Upst. Courtier (1871) 2 
The yellow daffodil, a flower fit for jealous dotterels. 161 1 
Shaks. Wint. T. iv. Hi. 1 When Daffadils begin to peere, 
With heigh the Doxy ouer the dale. 1648 Herrick Hesper., 
To Daffadils, Faire Daffadills, we weep to see You haste 
away so soone. 1746-7 Hervey Medit. (1818) 129 Who 
emboldens the daffodil.. to trust her flowering gold with 
inclement and treacherous skLs ? 1855 Tennyson Maud 
in. 6 When the face of night is fair on the dewy downs, And 
the shining daffodil dies. 

4. Chequered Daffodil : the Fritillary or Snake's 
head, Fritillaria Meleagris. Still known as the 
Daffodil in Hants. (Britten and Holland). 

1597 Gerarde Herbal i. lxxxix, The checquered Daffodil 
or Jinny hen floure. .checquered most strangely. 1599 — 
Calal., Frittxllaria, Checkerd Daffodill. 
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5. The colour of the daffodil; a pale yellow. 
Also attrib. or as adj. 

1855 Tennyson Maud 1. xxi!. H, On a bed of daffodil sky. 
1884 Pall Mall G. 21 Sept. 1/2 A belt of daffodil in the east 
announced tbc approach of dawn. 1886 St. Stephen's Rev. 
13 Mar. 14/1 A primrose, a daffodil, or an orange-coloured 
gown. 

Daffodilly, daffadilly (darfadili\ sb. [f. 
prec. : pern, influenced by lily.] The same as 
Daffodil : a poetic (and dialect) form. 

1538 [see Affodill]. 1579 Spenser Slteph. Cal. Jan. 22 Thy 
sommer prowde, with Daffadillies dight. 1593 Drayton 
Eclogues iii. 8i See that there be store of Lillyes, (Call'd of 
Shepheards Daffadillyes). 1637 Milton Lycidas 150 Bid 
amaranthus all his beauty shed, And daffadillies fill their 
cups with tears. 1847 Mary Howitt Ballads 7 He cut the 
leaves of the snow.drop down, Aud tied up tbe daffodilly. 

Da-ffodilly, a. rare. [f. Daffodil + -v.] Fnll 
of or fnrnished with daffodils. 

189* Temple Bar Mag. Sept. 125 An exceedingly unpre- 
tentious, yet palm-y ana daffodill-y drawing-room. 

Baft (daft), a. Now chiefly *SV. and north. 
[In early ME. daffte, corresp. to OE. gedsefte mild, 
gentle, meek :-OTeut. *gadaftjo-z, f. gadafti vbl. 
sb. from stem dab-, in Gothic gadaban to become, 
be fit, OE. pa 1 , pple.gedafen becoming, fit, suitable. 
The m here is app. lor umlaut g before ft, st, which 
explains the two-fold ME. development daft and 
deft. The primary meaning of the adj. must have 
been 'becoming, fit'; cf. the adv. gedseflllce fitly, 
suitably, seasonably, and the vb. ^easeftan to make 
fit or ready, to prepare; from 'fit, ready, apt* 
came the general later sense of deft ; from * be- 
coming, decens 1 as said of persons, came that of 
'meek, mild, innocent', and from * innocent, in- 
offensive ' app. that of ' irrational* said of beasts, 
and of ' silly, foolish, deficient in sense ' as said of 
persons : cf. a common sense of * innocent and 
the sense-history of Silly. See also Deft. 

Daffe, *a fool,' is found £1325 ; its relationship to da/l is 
uncertain; if originally distinct, it may have contributed to 
the development of the sense 'foolish ' here.] 

+ 1. Mild, gentle, meek, humble. Obs. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxi. 5 Nu bin cyning be cym5 to 
he xcdajfte. c xzoo Ormin 2175 Shammfasst, and daffte, and 
sedefull. Ibid. 4610 And meoc, and daffte, and sedefull. 

2. Silly, foolish, stupid. Cf. Innocent, Silly. 
a. Said of beasts. 

c 1325 Body <r Soul 302 in Map's Poems 343 Ne wuste 
what was good or il, But as a beest, doumbe and daft. 
C14S0 Henryson Mot. Fab. 81 Who sayes ane sheepe is 
daft, they lie of it. 

b. Of persons : Wanting in intelligence, stupid, 
foolish. 

c 1450 St. Cuthbcrt (Surtees) 443 Bot to make it I am daft, 
For I can no^t of potter craft. 1535 Lyndesav Satyre 2008 
Thou art the daftest fuill that ever I saw. 1570 Levins 
Manip. 9/33 Dafte, doltishe, stupidus. 1637-50 Row Hist. 
Kirk (1842) 462 Cast away these daft conceits, and., take 
you seriouslie to your booke and studies. 1674 Ray N. C. 
Words 13 Daft, stupid, blockish, daunted, a verbo Daffe. 
1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Daft, dull of apprehension. 

3. Of unsound mind, crazy, insane, mad. 

1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) 1. viii, He that was 
trublit with the falling evil, or fallin daft or wod. 1540 
Ld. Treas. Accts. Scot., Makand him Curatour to P. N. 
quhilk is daft, and hes na wit to gyde him selff. 1816 
Scott Old Mori, vii, 'The woman would drive ony reason- 
able being daft.' 1829 Abnold Let. in Stanley Life <J- Corr. 
(1844) I. v. 254, 1 hope you will not think I ought to. .adjourn 
to the next asylum for daft people. 1880 R. G.White Every- 
Day Eng. 122 We have preserved our common sense, and 
have not gone clean daft. 

4. Thoughtless or giddy in one's mirth ; madly 
gay or frolicsome. Daft days : the days of merri- 
ment at Christmas. 

c 1575 Dial. betw. Clerk <$• Courtier ( JanO, Quhen ye 
your selfis ar daft and young. 1768 Ross Helcnore 117 
(Jam.) Awa, she says, Whaever's daft to day, it setsna you. 
1787 Brass Twa Dogs 155 In a frolic daft, a 1774 Fergus* 
son Poems (1 789) 1 1. 10 {title) The Daft Days. 1816 Scott 
Antiq. xxi, * Ay, ay— they were daft days thae — but they 
were a' vanity and waur/ 1832-53 Whist le-binkie (Sc. Songs) 
Ser. in. 8r At Yule, when the daft-days are fairly set m, 
A ploy without him wadna be worth a pin. 

t 5. =xPeft, skilful. Obs. 

1ai$oo Chester PI. (Shaks. Soc.) 134 (MS. 1592) For 
semlye he was and wounder dafte [MS. Harl. (1607) 2124 
wondrous defte]. 

Hence + Dafteli3k, dafftele33c [ON. -leikr suffix 
of action or condition], gentleness, meekness. 
Da'ftie (collog.), a daft person. Da ftish a., some- 
what daft. Da'ftlike a. t having an appearance of 
folly or craziness, Da-ftly adv. $ + a. mildly, 
meekly (obs.) ; b. foolishly. Da ftness, foolish- 
ness, madness. 

ciioo Ormin 2188 Forr kaggerrle^c shall don patt ;ho 
Shall dafftele35c forrwerrpenn. 187a C. Gibbon For the 
King t, The daftie still maintained his position. 1825 
Jamieson, Daftisk, in some degree deranged. 1855 Robin- 
son Whitby Gloss., A daftish dizzy sort of a body. 1725 
Ramsav Gent. Shep/i. iv. t f 'Tis sae daftlike. 1816 Scorr 
Antiq % iv, Never think you . . that his honour . . would hae 
done sic a daft-like thing, f 1200 Ormin 1215 And ha}herr- 
like ledesst te And dafftelike and fa^re. 1724 Ramsay 
Tea-t. Misc. (1733* I. 34 We daftly thought to row in 
rowth. 1552 Abp. Hamilton Catech. 151 The word of the 
crosse semis to be daftnes and folie to thame that perischis. 



DAG. 

Daft, pa. t. of Daff v2 

Dag (dreg), sb. 1 In 4-5 daggo. [Of uncertain 
origin : the same senses are partly expressed by 
Tag.] , 

1 1. A pendant pointed portion of anything ; one 
of the pointed or laciniated divisions made by 
deeply slashing or cutting the lower margin of a 
cloak, gown, or other garment, as was done for 
ornament in the 15th c. Obs. 

1309 Langl. Rick, Redeles 193 Dryue out be dagges and 
all pe duche cotis. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 111 Dagge of 
clothe, fractillus. 1617 Minsheu Ductor, Dagge or ragge 
of cloth. 

+ 2. A tag or aglet of a lace, shoe-latchet, or the 
like; = Aglet i, 2. Obs. 

6 1400 Rom. Rose 7262 Grey clothis. .fretted fulle of tatar- 
wagges [=dags, sense 1] And high shoos knopped with 
dagges. 1616 Bullokar, Dagges, latchets cut out of leather. 

3. One of the locks of wool clotted with dirt 
about the hinder parts of a sheep; a *clag*; — 
Daoging, Dag-lock. 

[The relationship of this to the prec. senses, and to Dag 
v. l t is not clear.) 

1731 Bailey, Dagges. .the Skirts of a Fleece cut off. 1887 
Kentish Gloss., Dag, a lock of wool that hangs at the tail 
of a sheep and draggles in the dirt. Dag-wool, refuse wool ; 
cut off in trimming the sheep. 

+ Dag, sb. 2 Obs. [Derivation unknown. 

Referred by some to F. dagi4e a dagger ; but no trace has 
been found of any connexion between the two words.} 

1. A kind of heavy pistol or hand-gun formerly 
in nse. 

1561 Dium. Occnrrentsi Ban natyne Club) 66 Thay..schot 
furth at the said servandis ane dag. 1587 Harrison Eng- 
land iu xvL (1877) t. 283 To ride with a case of dags at his 
sadle bow. 1598 Babckley Fdic. Man (1631) 252 Because 
the dagge being overcharged brake, .he draweth his dagger 
to stabbe him. x6o* Warner Albion's Eng. ix. xliv. (1612) 
211 By wars, wilts, witchcrafts, daggers, dags. 164a Laud 
Wks. (1853) III. 461, I heard a great crack, as loud as the 
report of a small dag. 1725 New Cant. Diet., Dag, a Gun. 
1849 Grant Kirkaldy of G. xxtv. 283 The captain rushed 
upon Lennox and shot him through tbe back with a dag. 
1881 Greener Gun 61 A chiselled Italian dagg manu- 
factured by one of the Comminazzo family about 1650. 

2. attrib. and Comb. 

a 1568 Def. Crissell Sandelandis 53 in Sempill Ballates 
(1872) 234 S nap w ark, adew, fra dagmen dow nocht stand. 
1587 Fleming Contn. Holinshed 111. 1409/2 The dag was 
bought, .of one Adrian Mulan a dag-maker dwelling in east 
Smithfield. 1589 R. Harvey PI. Perc. (i860) 33 A Dag 
case may be as good now and then as a case of Dags. 1721 
Wodrow Hist. Ch. Scot. (1829) II. 11. ix. 250 Alexander 
Logan, Dagmaker in Leith Wynd. 

[The sense 'dagger' given by Johnson (without auotation), 
and repeated in later dictionaries (in Century Diet, with 
erroneous quotation), appears to be a mere mistake, due to 
misapprehension of the frequent i6-i7th c. collocatioD ' dag 
and dagger' in descriptions of personal accoutrement. Sense 
3 in Century Diet, 'a stab or thrust with a dagger', is a 
blunder due to misreading of Minsheu.] 

Dag (daeg), sb$ [a. F. dague dagger, also the 
first horn of a young stag, and in some technical 
senses. Sense 2 is not found in French.] 

1. The simple straight pointed horn of a young 
stag. 

1859 Todd Cycl. Anat. V. 517/2' These processes acquire 
in the second year the form of. .dacs. 1861 Hulme tr. 
Moquin-Tandon 11. in. 181 At first the new horns [of the 
stag] are simple protuberances, and are known by the 
name of ' dags '. 

2. A pointed piece of metal, etc. ; a pin or bolt. 
1727 Bradley Fatn. Diet. s. v. Bridge, Vou must so joint 

the Timber, as . . to resemble an Arch of Stone . . the Joints 
ought to be. .strongly shut together with Cramps and Dags 
of Iron. 1805 R. W, Dickson Pract. Agric. (1807) II. 598 
The upper pair [of rollers] being stuck with coggs and dags. 

3. dial. (See quots.) 

a. 1863 Barnes Dorset Dialect, Dag, a small projecting 
stump of a branch. 

b. 1880 W. Cornwall Gloss., Dag, a mining tool ; an axe. 
Bag' (dseg), sbA dial. [app. of Norse origin : 

cf. ON. dogg, gen. daggar, pi. daggir, dew, Swed. 
dagg (Norw. dogg y Da. dug) = Goth. *daggwa-, 
OTeut. *dMtwo y OLG. dauw, OE. deaw, dew.] 

1. Dew. 

1674-91 Rav .& <fr E. C. Words 93 Dag, Dew upon the 
Grass. 1876 S. Warwicksk. Gloss., Dag, dew. * There's 
been a nice flop^ of dag/ 

2. a. A thin or gentle rain. b. A wet fog, a 
mist. c. A heavy shower {Ayrshire). 

1808 in Jamieson. 1825 Brockett N. C. Words, Dag, 
a drizzling rain. 

Bag, v. x [Connected with Dag sb. 1 The senses 
have no connexion with each other.] 

1 1. tram. To cut the edge of (a garment) into 
long pointed jags; to slash, Vandyke. Obs. 

£1386 Chaucer Pars. T. Costlewe furring in here 
gownes . .so moche daggyng of scheris. Ibid, p 347 Suche 
pounsed and daggid clothing. 1393 Langl. P. PI. xxtii. 
143 Let dagge hus clobes. 1:1440 Promp. Parv. 112 Dag- 
gyn,fraetillo. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cexxvi. 233 Short 
clothes and streyte wastyd dagged and kyt. 15*3 Skelton 
Gar I. Laurel 630 Raggid and daggid & cunnyngly cut. 

2. To clog with dirt, bemire, daggle, bedraggle. 
Obs. exc. dial. (Cf. Dag sb.l 3.) 

1484 Caxton sEsop m. xvii, Al to-fowled and dagged. 
a 15*9 Skelton El. Rummyng 123 Wyth theyr heles 
dagged, Theyr kyrtelles alPto-iagged. 1530 Palsor. 4^5/2 
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lndede, damoysell, you be dagged. .vous estes erottle. 1611 
Cotcr. s. v. Archediacre, Crotte en Archediacre, dagd vp 
to the hard heeles (for so were the Archdeacons in old time 
euer woont to be, by reason of their frequent. .Visitations^. 
*ti66i IIolvdav Juvenal 136 Vexing the bath* with his 
dagg'd rout. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss.. Pag (3) To trail or 
dirty in the mire, to bedaub, to daggle. 1879 Misa Jackson 
ShroPsh. Word-bk., Dap-, .to trail in the wet or dirt, 
b. intr. To daggle or trail in the dirt or wet. 

i96a Lonsdale Gloss., Dag v. 1880 W. Cornwall Closs. 
s. v. Uagging, 'That tree is dagging with fruit.* ' Her dress 
is dagging in the mud.' 

3. Farming. To cut off the 1 dags * or locks of 
dirty wool from (sheep). (Cf. Dao sb.* 3.) 

1706 PitiLUrs (ed. KerseyJ, To Dag sheep, to cut off the 
Skirts of the Fleece. 1887 Kentish Gloss., Dag, to remove 
the dags or clots of wool, dirt, etc. from between the hind 
legs of sbeep. 

T Da-fiTi V' 2 Obs. [Related to F. dagtte dagger 
(13th c. in Littrd) : cf. also J 6th c. F. daguer to 
strike with a dagtte or dagger ; but the latter is not 
the source of the Eng. verb. See also Dagger.] 

trans. To pierce or stab, with or as with a pointed 
weapon. 

?<* 1400 Morte Arth. 2102 Dartes the Duche-mene daltene 
a*aynes, Withderfe dynttez ofdcdCjdaggesthurghe scheldez. 
Ibid. 3750 Derfe dynttys they dalte with daggande sperys, 
1639 Horn & Roa. Gate Lang. Unl. lxiv. {668 Remorse., 
pierceth and daggeth guilty persons with the anguish of 
a galled conscience. 1794 A. Gallatin in J. A. Stevens 
Life iv. (1884) 95 One Ross of Lancaster, .halt drew a dag- 
ger he wore . . and swore any man who uttered such senti- 
ments ought to be dagged. 

T Dag, v. 3 Obs. [f. Dag sb. 2 "] tram, and intr. 
To shoot with a dag or hand-gun. 

/1157a Knox Hist. Re/. \Vks. (1846) I. 87 Thei schote 
spearis and dagged arrowis, whare the cumpanyes war 
thikest. e 1580 f. Hookf.r Life Sir P. Carcw, They soe 
dagged at these loopes, that sundrye of theyme within were 
slayne. 

Dag (doeg), v.* dial. [app. of Norse origin : 
cf. Dao sb.* and ON. doggva, Swed. dagga to be- 
dew. See also Deo.] 

1. trans. To sprinkle, to wet with sprinkling. 
1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Dag, to sprinkle with water. 

1877 Hotdemess Closs., Dae, to sprinkle. 'Dae cawsey 
afoor thoo sweeps it I ' 1879 Miss Jackson Shrvpsh. Word* 
bk., Dag, to sprinkle clothes with water preparatory to 
mangling or ironing. 

2. intr. To drizzle. 

i8a5 BaoCKC-rr N. C. Words, Dag, to drizzle. 

Dagar, -ard, -are, obs. forms of Dagger. 

II Dagesh, daghesh (da'gej), sb. Heb. Gram. 
[med.Heb. ID 31 daghesh, f. Syriac d'ghash to 
prick.] A point or dot placed within a Hebrew 
letter, denoting either that it is doubled {dagesh 
forte), or that it is not aspirated {dagesh lene). 

1591 Percivall Sp.Dict. Bj, B. .very often.. is sounded 
like the Hebrew 2 when it is in the middest of a word 
without daggesh. 1749 B. Martin Diet. In trod. Eng. 
Tongue 9 If any of the aspirated letters has the point 
(calrd Dagesh) in them, they are then pronounced without 
the H. 1834 A. Willis Ilebr. Cram. 5 A point is some 
times inserted in the middle of a consonant affecting the 
pronunciation, and called Dagesh or Mappik. 

Hence Dagesh v. trans., to mark with a dagesh. 
Also Dagessate v., Da-gessate, -ated pa. pplt. 

1751 Wesley Wis. (187a) XIV. 156 In some Verbs .. the 
middle Radical is dageshed. 1871 Bolton tr. Detitzsch's 
Psalms II. 259 note, The dageshing of the opening mute of 
the following word. 

Da'ggar. dial. 1 An old term for a dog-fish 9 
(Smyth, Sailor's Word-bk. 1867). 

a itjS KaNNETT cited by Halliwell, 

t Dagged, aA Obs. [f. Dag v.r) 

1. Of a garment : Having the margin cut into 
long pointed projections ; jagged, slashed. 

c 1386 {see Dag v. 1 i]. e 1430 Lvoc. Miu. Poems (Percy 
Soc.) 200 Undir hire daygyd hood of green. 103 [see Dag 
p.i 1]. [1884 Pail Matt C. 1 Extra 1 24 July a8/a The 
costume is all dagged and slashed into the shape of leaves 
and flowers. 1 

2. Clogged with dirt, daggled. 
1484, a 1520, i66j [see Dag v> z\ 

Daggett, ppl a. 2 Obs. exc. dial. [f. Dag vA] 
Wet with dew, drizzling rain, or a sprinkling of 
anything, b. slang. Drank. 

a 1605 Montgomerie So/in. lxviii. ii My Bee's aloft, and 
daggit full of skill : It getts corn drink, sen Grissall toke 
the bed. 1745 Franklin Drinker's Diet. Wks. 1887 II. 33 
He's dagg'd. 1847-78 Halliwell, Dagged, tipsy. North. 

Dagger (dargai), sb. Forms : 4- dagger ; 
also 4-5 daggere, Sc. dagare, 5 daggare, 5-6 
dager, dagar, daggar, 6 dagard. [Related to 
F. dagtte (Sp., It dagd) dagger, and to Dao v. 2 

No such form is known in Old French. Med.L. shows 
daggarius. -ariutn, -trim, -ardum (see Du Cangc), app. 
from English, so that the form dagger appears to be really 
of English formation (Tf. Dag v.*, of which however only 
later instances are known\ If the form daggard could be 
assumed as the original, the word might be an augmentative 
in -ard of F. daeue ; but, though extractoeultellodaggardo 
occurs in Walsingham, 15th c. (Du Cange\ the forms dag- 
gariutn and dagger are of earlier appearance and belter 
supported.] , 

1. A short stout edged and pointed weapon, like 
a small sword, used for thrusting and stabbing. 

[a 1375 Fragtn. Vetnsta xxiv. in Sc. Acts (1844* I. 3 88 
Habeat equum, hauberkion, capilium de ferro, ensem, et 
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cullellum qui dicttur dagare. Ibid. Ilabeat archum et 
sagittal, et daggarium et cullellum.] e 1386 Chauck* Prol. 
1 1 3 1 1 e baar . . on that oother syde a gay daggere ( rime spere L 

— Pard. T. 50a And with thy daggere [so 4 MSS., v dagger] 
looke thou do the same. 1440 Prontp. Parv. m Daggare, 
to steke wythe men,pugio. 1463 Pastott Lett. No. 466 II. 
126 The same dager he slewe hym with. 1535 Bury Wills 
(1850) 127 W* my dagard. 1601 Shaks. JuLC. 111. ii. 157, 
I feare I wrong the Honourable men, Whose Daggers haue 
stabb'd Cxsar. 1605 — Macb. 1. iii. 33 Is this a Dagger 
which I see before me? 1719 Young Busiris iv. i, Loose 
thy hold, Or 1 will plant my dagger in thy breast. 1866 
Kings ley Herrward iii. 88 * You have a dagger in your 
hand!' said he. 

+ b. Ale dagger, alehouse dagger*, see Ale, B. II. 
D a gg er °f lath : tne weapon worn by the ' Vice 1 
in the old ' Moralities'. Obs. 

159a Nash a P. Penstesse (Shaks. Soc.) 40 All you that will 
not . . weare ale-house daggers at your backes. 1596 Shaks. 
1 Hen. IV, it. iv. 151 A Kings Sonne ? If I do not beate 
thee out of thy Kingdome with a dagger of Lath . . I le neuer 
weare haire on my face more. 1601 — Twel.N. iv. ii. 136 
Like to the old vice . . Who with dagger of lath, in his rage 
and his wrath, Cries ah ha, to the diuell. 

2. Phr. Daggers* drawing {^g.)\ the commence- 
ment of open hostilities. At (or to) daggers* 
drawing, now at daggers drawn : on (or to) the 
point of fighting or quarrelling ; in a stale of open 
hostility. Also (rarely) at daggers' points. 

A t daggers draivn is found in i668Vbut becomes usual only 
in 19th c 

, SS3 Grimalde Cieero's Offices 12 a, They . . among them- 
selues are wont to bee at daggers drawing. 1576 Fleming 
Patwpi. Epist. 267^ That countrie was^ at denaunce and 
daggers drawing with the lande of Gra:cia. 165a J. Wads* 
worth tr. Sandoval's Civ. Wars Sp. 19 The Grandees of 
the Court were com almost to daggers drawing. _ 1668 R. 
I 'Estrange Vis. Qttev. (1708) 214 Upon this roint, were 
ihey at Daggers-drawn with the Emperor, a 1735 Swift 
D rapier" s Lett.vn, A quarrel in a tavern, where all were at 
daggers-drawing. 1801 Mas. Edgeworth Castle Kaikrent, 
Three ladies . . talked of for his second wife, all at daggers 
drawn with each other. 1837 Laov L. Stl*a«t in LadyM. W. 
Montagu's Lett. (1893) 1. 104 Both these ladies inherited such 
. .imperial spirit, as to. .insure daggers drawing as soon as it 
should find, .opportunity to display itself. 1847 Mas. Sher- 
wood Lady of Manor III. aviiL 36 Vou will be at daggers- 
drawing . . with every order . . of persons in the town. 1855 
Dickens Dorrit (Househ.ed.) 395/1 Five minutes hence we 
may be at daggers' points. 1870 R. B. Baoucti Marston 
Lynch xaiv. 257 Was Marston still at daggers drawn with 
his rich uncle ? 

3. Jig. Somethingthatwounds orafflicts grievously. 

1596 Shaks. Merch. V. 111. i. 115 Thou stick'st a dagger 
in me, I shall neuer see my gold againe. 1605 — Macb. 11. 

iii. 45 Where we are there s Daggers in mens Smiles. 1704 
Steele Lying Lover 11, This was to me Daggers. x8oo 
Mrs. Hkrvev Mourtray Earn. III. 240 Every word he 
spoke was a dagger to her heart. 

b. To speak or look daggers : to speak so as to 
wound, to speak or look fiercely, savagely, or 
angrily. 

160a Shaks. Ham. 111. ii. 414, I will speake Daggers to 
her, but vse none. i6aa Mass. & Dekkes Virg. Mart. iv. i, 
And do thine eyes shoot daggers at that man That brings 
thee health? 1833 Marry at Simple Iii, Lord Privilege 

- looked daggers at me. 1839 H. Ainsworth Jack Shep. 

iv, A glance, .which was meant to speak daggers. 

f4. Jig. {contempt.) A bravo, braggadocio. Obs. 

1597 \st Pt. Return fr. Pamass. I. t. 289 Soothe upp this 
. . ingrosser of crin^ers . . this great hilted dagger ! ihd. 1 v. 
L 1336 This bracchidochio . . this meere rapier and dagger. 

f5. A bayonet. (See Bayonkt i, 2.) Obs. 

1688 Capt. J. S. Art 0/ War 37 Draw your Daggers. 
Fix them in your Musquet. 

6. a. The upright piece of wood nailed to the 
bars in the middle of a rail or gate. b. Naut. 
(See qtiot.) 

1641 Best Earm. Bks. fSurtees) 15 A dagger, which goelh 
straight downe the middle of the spclles, and is nayled to 
each spell. <ri8so Kudim. Navig. (Weale> 113 Dagger, a 
piece of timber that faces on to the poppets of the bilge-ways, 
and crosses them diagonally, to keep them together. The 
plank tbat secures the heads of the poppets is called the 
dagger plank. The word ' dagger* seems to apply to any- 
thing ibat stands diagonally or aslant. 

f 7. The born of a young stag; «Daq^. 3 i. Obs. 

1616 Surfu & Markh. Country Farme 684 The second 
yeare they haue their first homes, which are called daggers. 

8. Printing. A mark resembling a dagger (f>, 
used for marginal references, etc.: also called 
obelisk. Double dagger : a mark having each end 
like the hilt of a dagger (t), similarly used. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Dagger.. a. . Mark in Printing 
. .(t). 1770 Hist. Printing 259 The Obelisk, or long Cross, 
erroneously called the single Dagger. .The Double Dagger. 
186a Anstrd Channel Is/, it. viii.ied. a) 166 Those that are 
certainly not indigenous being indicated by a Utile dagger 
(t ) placed before the name. 

9. A collector's name of moths of the genus 
Acrmycta having a black dagger-like or f-like 
mark near the anal angle of the fore wings. 

183a J. Rennis Conspectus Butter/, tr Moths 79 The Dath 
Dagger appears in June. 186a E. NawMAN Brit. Moths 
240, 1 do not know why this insect \Acronycta tridens) is 
called the * Dark Dagger' : it is no darker than the ' Gray 
Dagger * \A . Psi). 

10. pi. Applied locally to various plants with 
long sword-like leaves, as Sword-grass {Poa aqua~ 
tied), Water-flag {Iris Pseudacorus), etc 

1847-78 H ALLiwaLi., Daggers, sword-grass, Somerset. 
188a Devonsh. Plant-n. <E. D.S.), Daggers, tris Pseuda- 
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corns, and l.fatidisstma. The name evidently has refer* 
ence to the sword-like flags or leave*. 

fll. The name of a celebrated tavern in Hot- 
born c\b<x> (Narcs) ; hence attrib. as in dagger- 
ale, -frumetyt -pie. Obs. 

1576 Gascoigne Diet Droonkardes(S.\ But we must have 
March beere, dooble doohle beerc, da-gcr-ale, KhenUh. 
160a DzXKEa Satiromastixln llawkinsfVi^-. Eng. Drama 
III. 115 (N.) Good den, good cooten . . When shall we eat 
another Dagger-pie. 1610 H. Jokson A Uh. t. i, My lawyer's 
clerk, I lighted on last night, In Hoi born, at the Dagger. 
Ibid. v. ii, Her grace woulabave you eat no more Woolsack 
pies. Nor Dagger frumety. 

12. Comb., as dagger-blade, -hilt, -stab, -work ; 
dagger-like, -proof adjs. ; + dagger-ale (*ee 
t dagger-cheap a., very cheap, 'dirt-cheap ; 
t dagger •frumety (see 11); dagger-grass, ? *» 
sword-grass (see 10) ; dagger-knee {Naut.), see 
quot. ; + dagger-man, a man who carries a dagger, 
a bravo ; + dagger-money, 4 a sum of money for- 
merly paid to the justices of assize on the northern 
circuit to provide arms against marauders' (Ogil vie); 
+ dagger-pie (sec 11); dagger-pieoe {Naut.) 
sense 6 b; dagger-plank (A r aw/.\ see qnot. under 
6 b ; dagger-plant, a plant of the genus Ywca, 
also called Adam*s neeale, having sharp-edged and 
pointed leaves ; dagger-wood {Naut.) = sense 6 b. 

156a Act 5 Etiz. c. 7 C 3 * Dagger-blades, Handles, Scab- 
bards. 159a Br. And8EWES Serm. Christ's^ Tempt.vi. (1843) 
V. 546 We set our wares at a very easy price, he (the devfll 
may buy us even *dagger-cheap, as we say. 1834 M«dwin 
Angler in Wales 1. a6a These tracks were sometimes lost ja 
high 'dagger-grass. 1676 Gaaw Anat. Plants Lect. tv. it. 
S 18 Crystals.. figur'd crossways like a "Dagger-Hilt, c 1850 
Kudim. Navig. (Weale) iu Any straight hanging knees, 
not perpendicular to the side of the beam, are in general 
termed 'dagger-knees. 1603 Shaks. Meas./orM. iv. iii. 16 
M' Starue- Lackey the Rapier and 'dagger man. 1867 
Smyth Sailor's Word-Ik., * Dagger -piece, or DaegerAvood, 
a timber or plank that faces on to the poppets of the bilge- 
ways, and crosses them diagonally, to keep them together. 
1866 Treas. Bot., 'Dagger plant, a name tor Yucca. 1885 
Lady Bkassey The Trades aao The road was bordered by 
hedges of cactus and dagger-plants. 189a Bajmhg-Gocld 
Roar of Sea II. xxix. 141 Miss I ravisa. .cast a glance at her 
niece like a 'dagger-stab. 1890 Michael Field Tragic Mary 
1. i. 7, I never saw such 'dagger-work . . As that which pierced 
him. Six and fifty wounds ! 

Da gger, v. [f. prec sb.] 

1. trans. To slab with a dagger. 

1658 R. Frakck North. Mem. (1821) 36 When Democr.v 
sians dagger the crown. 1806 Nival Chran. XV. 453 
Rackstraw was daggered, and died immediately. 18 . 
A. Sutherland Tales of Pilgrim, Brigand of Loire, He 
was in no danger of being daggered. 

2. Printing. To mark with a dagger (+). 

1875 FuamvALt in Thynne's Animadv. Introd. 37 note, 
The dishes chang'd in the list are daggerd. 

Hence Da ggering vbl.sb., stabbing with a dagger ; 
///. a., stabbing, fatal. 

1604 Westmacott Script. Herb. (i6os> au Every Month 
produces sad and fatal Instances of its I Brandy's] daggering 
force. 1830 Blaclrtv. Mag. XXVI I. 55 The screaming and 
daggering and death-ratthng. 

Daggered (dse gaid \ a. [f. Dagger + -ed.] 

1. Armed with a dagger. 

c 1400 Maundkv. (1839) xii. 137 Now swerded, now dag- 
gered, and in alle manere gyses. 1794 Colkhidgk Relig. 
Musings, The dagger'd Envy. £1830 Hfddoes Poems % 
Boding Dreams, A daggered hand beside the bed. 

2. Stabbed or wonnded with a dagger. 

1604 DEKKEa Hon. Whore Wks. 1 1. 38 How many Gallants 
have drunke healths to me, Out of their dagger'd armes. 

3. Printing. Marked with a dagger. 
Daggeswayne, var. Dags wain Obs. 
Dagging (dargirj), vbl. sb. Now dial. [f. Dao 

v.* + -I kg J.J The action of the verb Dag ; clog- 
ging with dirt, esp. of the wool about the hinder 
parts of a sheep ; in {cotter.) *= Dag -locks. 

XS47 SALEsauav Welsh Diet., Dibyl, daggyng. 1587 
Mascall Gord. Cattle (16271 197 Keeping them from cold 
in Winter, dagging in Summer. 1890 F. T. Elwobthv itn 
tetter\ In Kent these clots of dung which are apt to.. stick 
to the wool around the tails of sheep, with the wool attached, 
are called ' daggings '. 

Daggle ^dar^l), v. Also 6 daggyll, 6-7 dagle. 
[Frequentative of Dao v. 1 sense 2 : associated in 
its sense-development with Dabble and Draggle 
and perhaps with Dao v.*] 

1. trans. To clog with wet mad ; to wet and soil a 
garment, etc., by trailing it through mnd or wet gras*. 

1530 Palsgr. 504/1 You shall daggyll your clothes, vous 
crot teres vox habillemens. 1560 Holland Crt. Venus it. 
566 Daglit in weit richt claggit was his weid. 161 1 Cotcr., 
C rotter, .to dagle, bedurtie. 1660 T. Gouge Chr. Directions 
xv. (1831) 85 As a long coat is in greater danger to be daggled 
than a short one. 18*5 Buockett N. C. Words, Daggle . . 
tobemire, _ „ 

b. In later use, chiefly said of the effect of wet : 
To wet by splashing or sprinkling. See Dag v.* 

1805 Scott Last Minst. 1. xxix, The warrior's very plume 
..Was daggled by tbe dashing spray. 186a Miss Vosck 
Countess Kate viil (1880) 81 The pretty soft feather had 
been daggied in the wet. 

2. To drag or trail about (through the mire). 
1681 Otwav Soldier's Fort. v. i, After you have bee o 

daggling yourself abroad for prey, .you come sneaking hither 
for a crust, do you ? i8aa Scott Nigel viii, I have been 
daggled (o and fro the whole day. 
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3. intr. To walk in a slovenly way (through mud 
or mire) ; to drag or trail about. Cf. Draggle. 

1705 Vanbhugh Confed. 1. ii, Then, like a dutiful son, you 
may daggle about with your mother, and sell paint. 1735 
Pope Pro/. Sat. 225, I ne'er.. like a puppy daggled through 
the town To fetch and carry sing-song up and down. 1869 
Lonsdale Gloss. , Daggle v. i., to trail in the dirt. 1876 
Whitby Gloss, s. v. Daggling, * Trailing and daggling ', 
said of a person walking in a shower. 

t Da'ggle, sb. Obs. rare. [f. prec vb.] A clot 
or spot of wet mud, as on a daggled garment. 

1591 Percivall Sp. Diet., Carpets, daggles of durt, spots 
of durt. 

Daggled (dze-g'ld;, a. [f. Daggle v. + 
-ED 1 J Having the skirts clogged or splashed with 
dirt or wet ; bespattered, bemired. 

1607 Barley-Breake (1877) 21 What . . dagled mayd with 
payle. 1638 Songs Costume (Percy Soc.) 140 Fringe with 
gold your daggl'd tails. 1717 Swift Poems, City Shower, 
To shops in crowds the daggled females fly. 174a Mas. 
Dklanv Life <$• Corr. (1861) II. 193 Caught in a smart 
shower of rain, [we] came home in a fine daggled condition. 

b. Comb, t Daggled-tail a. » Daggle-tailed. 

1708 Swift Agst. Abol. Christianity ', Shocked at the sight 
of so many daggled-tail parsons. 

Daggle-tail (dre-g'l|te l l\ sb. Obs, exc. dial. 
A person {esp, a woman) whose garments are be- 
mired by being trailed over wet ground ; an untidy 
woman, slut, slattern. Now Dhaggle-tail. 

*577-87 Holinshed Chron. III. 1098/2 Vpon their ioining 
with the queens soldiors, the one part could not be discerned 
from the other, but onelie by the mire and durt . .which 
stacke vpon their garments . . wherefore trw crie on the 
queenes part . . was ; Downe with the daggle tailes. 1674-91 
Ray S. # E. C. Words 95, Daggle-tail, .a Woman that hath 
dabbled her Coats with Dew, Wet or Dirt. 1881 Leicestersh. 
Gloss., Daggle-tail, a slut . . ' Doll Daggle-teel \ 

Daggle-tailed (dse'g'l^ld), a. Obs, exc. dial. 
Having the skirts splashed by being trailed over 
wet ground ; untidy, slatternly. (Usually of a 
woman.) Now Draggle-tailed. 

1573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 125 A nobeler witt 
Then that daggiltayld skitt. 1824 Scott St. Ronan's xxxiii, 
To make love. to. .some daggletailed soubrette. 

Daggling (oVglirj), vbl.sb. [-ing 1 .] a. The 
action of the verb Daggle, q. v. fh. concr. = 
Dagging {obsX 

1580 Hollvdand Treas. Fr. Tong, Crottes, daglings. 
1650 Fuller Pisgah iv. vi. 100 To prevent the dangling 
down, and dagling of so long garments. 

Da'ggling, ppl. a. [-ing That daggles : 
see the verb. 

1562 Phaer /Eneid. viii. Z iij b, A she wolfe downe was 
layed, and next her dugs two goodly twins, Two daggling 
sucking boies. 1611 Cotgr., Crottes, durt, filth, mire ; 
dagling stuffe, etc. 1705 Vanbrugh Confed, t. ii, Who is 
this good woman, Flippanta?. . An old daggling cheat, who 
hobbles about, .to bubble the ladies of tbeir money. 

Da*ggly, a. dial. [f. Daggle + -y.] 

1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Daggly, wet, showery. 1887 S. 
Cheshire Gloss., Daggly, wet, dewy. * It was daggly 1" th* 
morninV 

Daggysweyne, var. Dagswain, Obs, 

TJagn(e, obs. form of Dough. 

TJaghesri, Daghyng : see Dagesh, Dawing. 

Sag-lock. [f. Dag sbA 3 + Lock.] Locks 
of wool clotted with dirt about the hinder parts of 
a sheep. 

1623 Althorp MS. in Simpkinson Washingtons (i860) 
p. xlv, To 12 women.. 2 daies washing dag-loakes. 1714 
Lon<t. Gaz. No. 6264/2 Frauds, .are. .committed - .by wind- 
ing in Fleeces, Locks, Tail-Locks, Sheer-Locks, Dagg- 
Locks. 1790 W. Pitt in Commun. Board Agric. II. 464 
A very small proportion of breechings or^ daglocks. 1805 
Luccock Nat. Wool 223 The bundles contained, .a quantity 
of dag-locks, of wool from dead sheep. 1881 Leicestersh. 
Gloss., Dng-locks, the long locks of wool about a sheep 
which dag in the dirt when the animal lies down, etc. 

Dagman : see Dag sb* 2, 

DagO (d£ l -g0). U. S. [Supposed to be a cor- 
ruption of Diego a Spanish equivalent of James : 
applied as a generic proper name to Spaniards ] 
A name originally given in the south-western sec- 
tion of the United States to a man of Spanish 
parentage ; now extended to include Spaniards, 
Portuguese, and Italians in general. 



1888 American 18 July (Farmer), The shrimps .. are 
jy Dagos. 1890 N. Y. Nation (25 Sept.) LI. 237/1 
Mr^R-eed makes no effort to conceal his contempt for this 



imps . . are 
.) LI. 237/1 
npt for this 

proposition to trade with a lot of ' Dagoes as he calls them. 

II Dagoba (dagtfba). [ad. Singhalese dagaba :— 
Pali dndtugabbho :— Skr. dhatu-garbha relic-recep- 
tacle (Yule). Also adopted as dhagope, ilaghope, 
dhagob, dagop, from the form of the name in the 
Mogadhi dialect of south Behar.] 

In Buddhist countries, a tope or dome-shaped 
monumental structure containing relics of Buddha 
or of some Buddhist saint. 

1806 Salt Caves of Salsette in Trans. Lit. Soc. Bombay 
(18 1 9) I. 47 (Y.) In this irregular excavation are left two 
dhagopes, or solid masses of stone bearing the form of 
a cupola. 1855 Yule Mission to Ava (1858) 35 (Y.) The 
bluff knob-like dome of the Ceylon dagobas. 180a Pall 
Mall G. 28 Sept. 6/1 Mdme. Blavatsky's dagoba is to be 
built of pink sandstone from Rajpootanah. 

tDa'gon 1 . Obs. Also dagoun. f? related to 
Dag sbj] A piece (of cloth). 
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c 1386 Chaucer Sompti. Tale 43 Or gif us. .A dagoun of 
you r blanket, leeve dame, i486 Bk. St. A Ibans B v a, 1 ake 
a dagon or pece of Rough blanket vnshorn. 

HDagOn* (d^n). [a. L Dagon a. Gr. 
Ao7^, a. Heb. jui dagon * little fish, dear little 
fish f. y\ dag fish.] . 

The national deity of the ancient Philistines; 
represented with the head, chest, and arms of a 
man, and the tail of a fish. b. trans/. An idol, 
or object of idolatrous devotion. 

1382 Wvclif yudg. xvi. 23 The princis of Philistiens 
camen to gidre m oon, for to offre oostis of greet worship 
to Dagon, her god. a 157a (see Dad v. x\. 1667 IVmlton 
P. L. 1. 462 Dagon his Name, Sea Monster, upward Man 
And downward Fish. 1677 Gilpin Dasmonol. (1867.) 44© 
Though the Roman synagogue join force to subtlety in the 
advancement of their dagon. 1868 Stanley Script, Portr. 
89 The head was deposited -(probably at Ashdod) in the 
temple of Dagon. 

C. A term of reproach to a man. 

1500-20 Dunbar Flyting 66 5e, dagone, dowbart. (Cf. 
Dogone in Tua Mariit Wemen 457.] 

Hence Dagonals sb. pi. nonce-wd, (after baccha- 
nal), rites or orgies in honour of Dagon. 

1614 T Adams Devils Banquet 5 A Banket worse then 
Jobs childrens ; or tbe Dagonals, of the Philistins ; (like the 
Bacchanals of the Moenades). 

t Da'gswain. Obs, Forms : 5 dagawaynne, 
daggysweyne, 6 daggeswayne, -swanne, dag- 
swayne, -swain. [Etymology obsenre : the first 
part has been associated with Dag sb. 1 (cf. descrip- 
tion in quot. 1519) : cf. also Dagon 1 .] A coarse 
coverlet of rough shaggy material. 

? a 1400 Morte Arth, 3610 Dubbyde with dagswaynnes 
dowblede they seme. <: 1440 Promp, Parv, 1 12 Daggysweyne. 
lodix. 1519 Horman Vulg. 167 b, My bedde is couered 
with a daggeswayne : and a quylte . . Some dagswaynys 
baue longe thrum mys and iaggz on bothc sydes : some but 
on one. 1547 Bookde Introd. Knowl. v. (1870) 139 Symple 
rayment doth seme us full well; Wyth dagswaynes and 
roudges we be content. 1577 Harrison England 11. xii. 
(1877) 1. 240 Our fathers .'. and we . . haue lien full oft vpon 
straw pallets . . vnder couerlets made of dagswain . . or hop- 
harlots (I vse their owne termes). 

Dag-tailed, a. [f. Dag sb.^] Having the 
wool about the tail clotted with dirt. (Cf. Dag 
sb.i 3, Dag-lock.) 

1597-8 Bp. Hall Sat. v. i. 116 To see the dunged foldes of 
dag-tayled sheepe. 

Dague, var. of Dag sb,$ 

Daguerreotype (dagcrotaip), sb* Also da- 
guerrotype. [a. F. daguerreotype, f. Daguerre 
name of the inventor + Type.] 

1. One of the earliest photographic processes, first 
published by Daguerre of Paris in 1839, in which 
the impression was taken upon a silver plate sen- 
sitized by iodine, and then developed by exposure 
to the vapour of mercury. +b. The apparatus 
used for this process (obs.), C. A portrait produced 
by this process. 

1839 Athenseum 26 Jan. 69 The newly invented machine, 
which is to be called the Daguerotype. 1839 E. Fitzgerald 
Lett, I. 53 Perhaps you are not civilized enough to know 
what Daguerreotype is. 1849 Thackeray Lett. 14 Sept., Iam 
going . . to give you a daguerreotype of myself. 1875 VogeVs 
Chem. Light ii. 14 The little pictures that were called 
daguerreotypes from their inventor. 

t 2. fig. An exact representation or description. 
Obs. (since the daguerreotype itself has yielded to 
improved photographic processes). 

1850 Whipple Ess. 4- Rev. II. 351 The masquerade at 
Ranelagh, and the scene at Vauxhall . . are daguerreotypes 
of manners. 1866 Doolittle {title) } Social Life of the 
Chinese : a Daguerreotype of Daily Life in China. • 

3. attrib. 

1841 Carlyle Misc. (1872) VI. 212 Contemporary Daguer- 
reotype delineator. 1845 A thenseum 22 Feb. 202 Daguerreo- 
type plates. 1858 J. M artineau Stud, Chr. 234 From which 
it must be copied, with daguerreotype exactitude, into every 
disciple's mind. 

Daguerreotype, v. [f. prec. sb.] 
1. trans. To photograph by the daguerreotype 
process. 

1849 C. Bronte Shirley vii. 80 A head, that daguerreo- 
typed in that attitude. .would have been lovely. 1867-77 
G. F. Chambers Astron. vii. vii. 707 The sensitive silve< 
compounds used in Daguerreotyping. 

1 2. fig. To represent or describe with minute 
exactitude. Obs. 

1839 E. Fitzgerald Lett. (i88qU. 53 All Daguorreotyped 
into the mind's eye. 1861 J. G. Sheppard Fall Rome xiii. 
706 That daguerreotyping power which he possesses beyond 
any other writer of the time. 

So D affile -rreotyper, - daguerreotypist. Da- 
gruerreoty*pic (-ti'pik), -typical adjs., relating 
to the daguerreotype process. Dag"ue*rreotypism 
(nonce-wd.), minute exactness as of a daguerreotype. 
Dagrue*rreotypy (-taipi), the daguerreotype pro- 
cess, the art of taking daguerreotypes. Dagner- 
reotypist (-taipist), a photographer who uses this. 

1864 Webster, Daguerreotyper. 1840 Tnackeray Crit. 
Rev. Wks. 1886 XXIII. 156 Mr. Maclise has a daguerreo- 
typic eye. 1854 J. Scoffern in Orr's Circ. Sc. Chem. 91 
The language of Daguerreotypic art. ^ 1840 Eraser's Mag. 
XXI. 729 Painted with a daguerreotypical minuteness. 
1846 Ruskin Mod. Paint. I. 11. 1. vii. § 30 He professes 
nothing but coloured Daguerreotype ism. 1841 Emerson 
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Led., Times Wks. (Bohn) II. 251 Whilst the Daguerreo- 
typist, with camera-obscura and silver plate, begins now to 
traverse the land. 1853 Chamb. Jrtil. XX. 79 There is 
something new in daguerreotypy. 

II Dahabeeyak, -biah (dahabfya). Also 
-beeah, -bieh, -beiah. [Arab. tiahabiyah 
lit. * the golden', f. dahab gold : name of the 

gilded state barge of the Moslem rulers of Egypt.] 
A large sailing- boat, used by travellers on the Nile. 

1877 A. B. Edwards Up Nile Pref. 12 The Dahabeeyah 
hired by the European traveller, reproduces in all essential 
features the painted galleys represented in the tombs of the 
kings. 1890 Sayce in Trans. Lane. % Cheshire Antiq. Soc. 
VII. 4 Coming down the Nile in a dahabiab. 

T Dahet, dathet. Obs, Forms : 3-4 dahet, 
dapet, (dayet), dapeit, dathait, dapeheit, 
daipat, dait, dai. [a. OF. dahet, dehet, usually 
dehi, dahi, dat, dei, also dehatt, dahait ; in pi. de- 
hez, dahez, daez, dehaiz, 1 misfortune, mischief, evil, 
curse \ used only in imprecations. 

As to the OF. word, see M. Gaston Paris in Romania 
(1889) 469. He shows it to be distinct from OF. deshait 
evil disposition or condition, sorrow, woe, etc., and suggests 
the meaning 'God's hate', in primitive Merovingian French 
*deu hat. In English, the primary dahet is very rare ; the 
usual daPeit, datheit, dathet are difficult to account for, 
unless they represent the OF. phrase da(h)et ait, daat ait, 
or in pi. dahez, daez, daaz ait, just as in OF. itself M. Paris 
explains dehait, dahait, from the running together of dehJ 
ait. Apparently, the phrase being thus taken for the simple 
word, the verb had to be added anew, as in OF. dehait ait ! 
M E. daPeit haue \ In Robert of Bru nne written dapet with 
dotted printed by Hearne as dotted y.\ 

[ = OF. dehet ait, dehait ait,] a. In the construc- 
tion dahet have, dathet have : «rMay (he, etc.) have 
misfortune ! a mischief, curse, damnation be to . . . 

a 1250 Owl $ Night. 99 Dahet babbe that ilke best, That 
fuleth his owe nest. ^1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. Beket 1884 
DaJ>eheit habbe |>at so atstonde so folliche. c 1320 Seuyn 
Sag. (W.) 2395 Datheit haue thou . . Al to loude thou spak 
thi Latin I ^1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 143 Dayet haf 
his lip, & his nose J>erby. 

b. without have [so OF. dehait, dahait] : A curse 
upon 1 

c 1290 Eng. Leg. I. Beket 2036 Dabeit alle bat it seide I 
c 1308 Sat. People Kildare xiv. in E. E. P. (1862) 155 
Da>eit jur curteisie, 3e stinkeb al be strete. C1330 R. 
Brunne Chron. (1810) 95 A Breton (dayet his nose) for 
Roberd J>ider sent. 

C. followed by relative clause [so OF. daha ait 
qui, dahait qui], 

c 1300 Beket (Percy Soc.) 2072 Daithat hit so sede. c 1300 
Havelok 300 Dabeit hwo it hire yeue. c 1300 Seyn Julian 
202 Dait pat him wolde bymene. Ibid. 134 Dai pat wolde 
. . him biseche. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 167 Dayet 
pat berof rouht, his was alle be gilt. < 

F The following is prob. a mere coincidence : cf. dash it I 

1875 Lane. Gloss., Dathit (Furness), inter/, a mild curse 
on making a mishap. 

Dahlia (d^i-lia, properly da*lia). [Named 1791 
in honour of Dahl. a Swedish botanist ] 

1. A genus of Composite plants, natives of Mexico, 
introduced into Europe in 1789, and commonly 
cultivated in gardens. 

In the wild plant the flowers are * single* with a dull 
scarlet ray and yellow disk ; in the cultivated forms the varie- 
ties of colour are very numerous, and the * double ' varieties 
are distinguished by the remarkable regularity of their 
flowers, in which florets of the ray completely cover the 

1804 Cnrtis's Bot. Mag. XIX. 762 Of the genus Dahlia 
there are three species described by Cavanilles. 1840 Hood 
Kilmansegg, Her Honeymoon ix, A double dahlia delights 
the eye. 1863 Longf. Wayside Inn^ Student's Tale 182 
Among the dahlias in the garden walk. 

b. Blue dahlia : fig. something impossible or 
unattainable (no blue variety of the dahlia having 
been produced by cultivation^. 

1880 Daily News 17 Dec. 5/4 Wheth^ the colonisation of 
Gilead be a blue dablia or not. 

2. Name for a particular shade of red. 

1846 Art Union Jml. Jan, 26 Their Mazarine blue, their 
puce, their dahlia, their Turkey red, or their azure. 1892 
Palt Mall G. 29 Sept. 1/3 One of the many ugly shades 
that are to be worn this season is dahlia. 

Dahlin (da-lin). Chem. [f. Dahlia + -in.] A 
name for Inulin from the tubers of the dahlia. 

1826 Henrv Elem. Chem, II. 326 Dalhine. This substance 
was extracted by Layen from the bulbs of the Dalhia. 188a 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Dahlia. .The roots of the several species are 
eaten when cooked, and supply Dahlin. 

Dai, Daiblet : see Day, Dablet. 

Daidle (d^'d'l), sb. Sc. A pinafore. Hence 
Dai'dlie, -ey (diminutive). 

17.. Jacobite Relics (1819) I. 7 Jenny [shall havel the 
sarlc of God For— petticoat, dishclout, and daidle. 1833 
Mom Mansie Wauch v. (1849) 23, I was a wee chap with 
a daidley. 

Daidle (d^-d'l), v. Sc. and north, dial. -[app. 
Sc. form of Daddle v,] intr. To move or act 
slowly or in a slovenly manner ; to saunter, loiter. 
Chiefly in pres.pple, = loafing, idling, lazy, slovenly. 
(Cf. Dawdle.) 

1808 in Jamieson. 1816 Scott Old Mort. xvii, He's but 
a daidling coward body. Sc. Proverb, A primsie damsel 
makes a daidlin' dame. 

Daie, obs. form of Day. 
Daigh, Sc. form of Dough. 
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Daign, obs. form of Deign. 

Daiker (drkor), v. Sc. [?a. F. dicorer to 
decorate, adorn.] traits. To set in order. 

i8ao Btackto. Mag. Sept. 653 (Jam. *.v. Daiker) Say 
Madge Mackittrick s skill has failed her in daikering DUt 
a dead dame's flesh. 1880 M as. L. B. Walford Troubl. Dau. 
I. ii. 3.1 Your room will be daikert by the time it's wanted. 

Daiker: sec Dackkr. 

Dail(e, obs. form of Dale, Deal. 

Dailiness. ran. [f. Daily <x. + -ness.] The 
quality of being daily; daily occurrence, etc. 

1607 Hieson Wits. I. 135 There are very few duties of 
religion, but the scripture speaks of the dailines of them. 
a 1670 Hackkt Chr. Consolations ii. (1840) 19 The dailiness 
of sin must be bewailed with the dailiness of sorrow. 

Daill, obs. Sc. form of Dale. 

Daily (d/Wi), a. (sb.) Forms : 5-8 dayly, 6 
daylie, dailie, {Sc. dalie), 6- daily. [OK. dsetftc 
(in the componnds tivddw&llc % pre t ods?£l{e 1 happening 
once in two or three days) *= OHG. tagalth, daga/lh, 
ON. daglier, an ancient derivative of WGer. dag, 
OE. d&i day : see -ly I, The ordinary OE, word 
was dt*>ghwamUc> in 12th c. deihwanlich^] 

1. Of or belonging to each day; occurring or 
done every day; issued or pnblished every day 
(or every week-day). 

c 1470 Henry Wallace xi. 1291 For dayly mess, and 
heryng off confessioun. i$»6 Tindale Matt. vi. 11 Geve 
vs this daye oure dayly breade. 1553 Eden Treat. Neivc 
Jnd. (Arb.) 7 Proued. .by dayly experience. 161 1 Bible fx. 
v. 11 Fulfill your workes, your dayly taskes. 1711 Hrarnf. 
Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc) III. 153A Daily paper cornea out 
call'd The Spectator. i86j Lo. Brougham Brit. Const, iv. 
62 The daily labour to gain their daily bread. 

b. with agent nouns, as in daily waiter t one who 
waits daily (a title of certain officers of the Royal 
household). 

1568 E. Tilnev Disc. Manage Cj, A daylie gamester, 
a common blasphemer. 1643 Brass in Weybridge Church 
(N.fO.t Oct. 1893), Here lieth the body of Humphry 
Dethiclc Esq. who was one of his Ma^ 01 Gent. Vshers 
(dayly Waiter). 171$ Lon4. Gaz. No. 5300/4 Sir William 
Oldes, to be his Majesty's first Gentleman Usher, Daily 
Waiter and Black Rod. Mod. A daily visitor to the well. 

f 2. Of the present day ; belonging to the present 
time. Obs. ran. 

1663 Gerbisr Counsel 8 Why modern and daily Buildings 
are so exceedingly Defective. 

B. sb. (e/lif>l.) A daily newspaper. 

1858 Times 39 Nov. 6/3 Clever weeklies and less clever 
dailies. 1881 Academy 26 Mar. 334 The foreign corre. 
spondent of one of the great dailies. 

Daily (d^'li), adv. Forms : 5-7 dayly, (6 Sc. 
dalie, 6 dailie, 6-7 daylie, 7- daily, [f. Day 

+ -ly 2 . The OE. word was dazhwamllce.'] Every 
day, day by day. Often in a looser sense : Con- 
stantly, always, habitually. 

c 1440 York Myst. xxvi. 9 My desire muste dayly be done. 
1536 Pilgr.Per/. (W. deW. 1 531) 1 b, Wherin . . dayly & hourly 
I myght loke, as in a myrour. 1635 A. Stafford Fern. 
Glory (1869) 79 With bended knees 1 dayly beseech God. 
171a Addison Sped. No. 365 r 6, I am informed that this 
rashion spreads daily. 1747 Wesley Prim. Physic (1762) 
97 Drink daily half a Pint. 1848 Macaulav Hist. ling. II. 
75 He # continued to offer his advice daily, and had the mor- 
tification to find it daily rejected. 1885 R. Buchanan 
Annan Water v f The public waggonette ran daily between 
Dumfries and Annanmouth. 

Dai'men, a. Sc. Also 9 demmin. [Origin 
unknown. In Ayrshire pronounced as demmin. 

(Perh. a pple. : cf. Whitby daum'd out, dealt out sparingly.)] 

I Rare, occasional ' (Jam.). 

1785 Burns To a Mouse, A daimen-icker in a thrave 'S 
a sma' request. 18*1 Edin. Mag. Apr. 353 (Jam.) At 
a demmin time 1 see the Scotchman. [Still in use in Ayr- 
shire, as in ' a daimen ane here and there '.] 

Daiment, var. Dayment, Obs. 

II Daimio (darmjyo). [Japanese, f. Chinese dai 
great + tnio y myo name.] The title of the chief 
territorial nobles of Japan, vassals of the mikado ; 
now abolished. 

1839 Penny Cycl XIII. 94/x The nobility or hereditary 
governors of the provinces and districts are called Daimio, 
or High-named, and Siomio, or Well-named. 1875 N. A mer. 
Rev. CXX. 383 The writer, .has Hved in a daimto's capital 
before, during, and after the abolition of feudalism. 

Hence Daimlate, Dat mioate, Dai-zniote, the 
territory or office of a daimio. 

1870 Pall Mall G. 36 Aug. 4 Japanese students, .from all 
parts of the empire, from the inland daimiotes as well as 
from the sea-coasts. x88a Athenaeum 10 June 730/1 The 
abolition of the Daimtoatcs has elevated the masses of the 
people [of Japan] from a state of feudal servitude to the 
condition of free citiiens. 1880 Ibid. 6 Apr. 436/1 Old 
Japanese tenures [of land].. no doubt differed considerably 
tn the different daimintes. 

II D aim OH (dai'men), a direct transliteration of 
Gr. Saifiow divinity, one's genius or Demon. 

185a Tnoreau Lett. (1865) 73 It is the same daimon, here 
lurking under a hi man eyelid. 1875 E. C. Stxoman 
Victorian Poets (1876) 154 The Laureate . .is his own daimon, 
— the inspirer and controller of his own utterances. 

t Daill, sb. Obs. Also 5 deyne, dene, 6 daine, 
dayne,deane. Syncopated from dedain f TH$DAmsb. 

1. Disdain, dislike, distrust. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 1863 pat ay has deyne {Dublin MS. 
dene] & dispite at dedis of lit ill. 1591 Lylv Sappho v. i. 
VOL. Ill, 



307 Which striketh a deepe daine of that which wee most 
desire. 

2. The suffering or incurring of disdain ; con- 
tumely, ignominy, reproach. 

\a 1500 MS. St. John's Coll. Oxon. No. 117 foL taib (in 
Maskell Mou. Kit. III. 3^6), Thi beginning of thi lit, care 
and sorwe ; thi fo[r]thlivmg, trauail. and dene, and discse. 
15. . Mertine in Percy Folia 1. 444 1 Nay, certuine,' said the 
old queane, *yee may it doe without deane.' 

3. Kcpulsiveness of smell ; ' stink, noisome 
effluvia. Still used in this sense in the west of 
England ' (Nares). 

(Quot, 1575 taken in this sense by Nares and Halliwell 
may belong to 2; 1601 may belong to Dain adj.) 

1575 Mirr. Mag. , Cordila, From bowres of heauenly hewe, 
to dennes of dayne. 1601 Holland Pliny xi. liii, The 
breath of Lions hath a very strong deane and stinking smell 
with it [animae teonit virus grave\ 1815 Britton Prov. 
Words in Beauties 0/ Wittsh. (E. D. S.), Dain, infectious 
effluvia. 1847- in Halliwell (Witts). 

t Dain, a. Obs. or dial rare. Also 6 daino, 
dane. [a. OF. *deigne. Burg, doigne « F. digne 
worthy : cf. Chaucer s deyn under Digne a.] 

1. Haughty; reserved, distant ; repellent. Sc. 

c 1500 Dunsar Tua tnariit Wemen i3aThan am I dan- 

ferus and dane and dour of my wilL Ibid. 353 Thought 
dour wes and dane, dispitois and bald, c 1540 Lyko^say 
Kitteis Con/. 6 Bot jit ane countenance he bure, Degeist, 
deuote, daine, and demure. 

2. Repulsive, esp. in smell ; stinking. Cf. Digne a. 
(Cf. Dain sb. quot. 1601.] 1888 Berkshire Gloss., Dain, 

tainted, putrid, bad-smelling. 
tDain, v. Obs. Also 5 deyne, 6 dayne. 
Syncopated form of dedain y Disdain v. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 4579 Owbir 3e gesse at 3e be gods . . 
Or deynes with oure drijtms for bat we bam dcre hald. 1514 
Ba?clayc>/. *t Uptomiyshtn. (Percy Soc) 6 Youthe dayneth 
counsayle, scornynge dyscrecyon. a 1591 Gbrene A Iplwnsns 
1. Wks. 226/1 She shall have scholars which will dain to be 
In any other Muse's company. Ibid. in. 337/3 ; iv. 240/1. 

Daln 'e, obs. forms of Deign. 

t Dai nful, a. Obs. Also 6 deignfull. Syn- 
copated form of dedain/ul, Disdainful. 

c 1530 H. Rhodes Bk. Nurture 672 in Babeei Bk. (1868) 
100 A busy tongue makes of his friend oft tymes his daynfull 
Foe. 1578 T. pBOCToa Gorg. Gallery in Heliconia I. 91 
Cipres well, with dainful chaung of freight, Gave thee to 
dnnke infected poyson colde. 1600 Fairfax Tasso iv. 
Ixxxix, Yet tempred so her deignfull lookes alway. 

t Daint, a. and sb. Obs. Also 6 daynt, deint. 

— Dainty (of which it appears to be merely a 
shortened form, or perh. a misreading of Ihc old 
spelling dainte, deynte t etc.)* 

A. adj. 

1^90 SptNSsa F. Q. 1. x. 3 To cherish him with diets 
daint Ibid. n. xii. 42 Whatever .. may dayntest fantasy 
aggrate. 1596 Ibid, iv, i. 5 Demeanour daint. 

B. sb. 

1633 P. Fletcher Pise. Fct. K The Prize xxxvii, Excesse 
or daints my lowly roof maintain not. 

Hence + Dai ntly adv., daintily. 

1^63 Sackville Mirr. Mag., Induct, xxxviii, As on the 
which full dayntlye would he fare. 1501 Pebcivall Sp. 
Did., Regaladamente, gentelie, curteouslie, deintlie. 

+ DarnteOTlS, a. Obs. Forms : a. 4-5 deyr>, 
dein-, (don-), daynteuoua, -vous, (-uoa, denty- 
uoua); 0. 4-6deyn-, 6 dayn-, deinteoua. [app. 
orig. dayntivous, f. dayntive Daintive + -ous : 
afterwards altered so as to appear f. daynte, 
Dainty + -ous. Cf. Bounteous, Plenteous.] 

— Dainty a. 

c 1386 Cnaucer Merch. T. 470 Ful of instrument! and of 
vitaflle The moste deynteuous of all Vtaille. 1387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) III. 323 Wib gret plente of deynteous mete 
and drink. ? a 1400 Aforte A rth. 4196 Itt was my derlynge 
daynteuous, and fulle dere holdene. c 1510 Barclay Mirr. 
Gd. Manners (1570) D v, The soure sauce is serued before 
meat deynteous. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. x. 
64 This is no daynteouse and delycate profession. 

Hence f Bai'nteonaly adv. f daintily. 

* 1380 WYCLiF.fr/. Wks. III. 157 Sotnme men deynteuously 
nonschen hor body. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C ix. 334 Thenne 
was bis folke feyn and fedde hunger deynteuosliche (t>.r. 
denteuous , deyntifliche], a 1556 Csanmer IVks. (Parker 
Soc) II. 194 Yet will they, .fare dainttously, and lie softly. 

Dainteril, var. of Daintbel Obs. f a dainty. 

Dainteth, -ith. (d/ l, nleb), sb. and a. Now 
only ,5V. Forms : 4-5 dein-, deyn-, dain-, dayn- 
teth(e, rarely -ith(e, -yth, (also den-, dan-, 
dayen-, dayne-\ 8-9 Sc. dairitith, -eth. [a. 
OF. daintiety deintiet :— L. dignitdt-em, f. digntts 
worthy : see Dainty sb.] A. - Dainty sb. 

c 1*90 S. Eng. Leg. I. Beket 1190 Heo bi-gan to serui bis 
holi man and deintebes [Percy Soc. X. 1202 deynte"?] to him 
brouVe. a 1340 HAMroLa Psalter lxxv. 10 W ith other . .he 
has litill daynteth to dwell, c 1400 Destr. Troy 463 Sho 
hade no deintithe to dele with no deire meite. c 1450 Bk. 
Curtasye 527 in Babees Bk. (1868) 316 Vf any deyntethe in 
countre" be, po stuarde schewes hit to bo lorde so fre. a 177a 
Fergussok Drink Eclogue Poems (1845) 53 On hien«clad 
tables . . lk>uden wi' a* the dainttths o' the land. 1830 
Blackiv. Mag. VII. 510 Sic daintiths are rare. 
fB. * Dainty a. Obs. 

c 1430 Lydg. Chorte <y Byrde lx, A dunghyll Douke as 
deyntieth as a Snyte. c 1440 Gesta Rom. IviiL 174 (Add. 
MS.) He myght not take of tne noble and deynteth metes. 

Hence t Dalntethly adv. t f Daintetnness. 

c 1440 Gesta Rom. \. 370 (Add. MS.) Riche men.. bat., 
etyn and drynkyn deyntethly. c 1440 York Myst. I. 78 Thi 



dale, lord, es ay daynetethly delande, 1548 Thomas Ital. 
Gratn. % DilicatezMa, daintethnesse, or deucacie. 

Daintifica*tion. noncc-wd. [{. Daintify : 
see -riCATiON.l Daintificd condition. 

1780 Mao. DAiblay Diary Apr., A miRhty delicate 
gentleman.. all daiatificatioit in manner, speech, and drew. 

t Daintiful, a. Obs. [f. Dainty sb. + -ruL.] 
I -Daiktyc. 

1393 Gowir Con/. 1. 28 There is no lust so ddntefull. 
a 1400-50 A lexandcr 4374 A dayntefull diete. c 1440 Gesta 
Rom. alvi. 184 (Harl. MS. How that he made so gret 
festes, and badde so deyntefulle metis. 

Hence t Dai ntifully adv. t daintily. 

1393 Langu P. PI. C. ix. 334 (MS. G.) pis folke .. fedde 
hunger deyntfulliche [v.r. deynteuosliche, deyntifliche]. 

Daintify (d^intifoi), v. nonce-wd. [See -FY.] 
1 trans. To make dainty. Hence Dai Tit I fled ///. a. 

1780 Mad. D'AaaLAY Lett. luly, My father charges me to 
give you his kindest love, and not to daintify his affection 
I tnto respects or compliments. 1834 New Monthly Mag. 
XLI. 317 A silken cushion— which . . the daintificd animal 
did not hurt. 

Daintihood d^ ntihud). rare. Dainliness. 
1780 Mad. D'Arrlav Diary May, Shocking her by too 
I obvious an inferiority in daintihood and ton. 1890 Temple 
Bar Mag.Jxn. xa6 Her youth, her daintihood. 

Daintily (dentil i), adv. ff. Dainty a. + -ly 2 .] 
1 1. Excellently, finely, handsomely, delightfully. 
la 1400 Morte Arfh.j2$ Dukkes and duiseperes dayntte* 
hely rydes. ct4*$ Wyntoun Cron. ix. x*vil 8 Rycbt wele 
arayt and dayntely. i6j< Bacon Ess. Truth (Arb.) 499 
A naked, .day-light, that doth not show the masques .. of 
the world halfe so Stately, and daintily, as Candlelights. 
1640 Howell Dodon s's Gr. 2 There is no Forrest on Earth 
so daintily watered, with such great navigable Rivers. 

2. In a dainty manner; with delicate attention to 
the palate, personal comfort, etc. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 5655 (Trin.) Venisoun . . Deyntily dijte 
to his pay. c 1440 Gesta Rom. xaxvi. 145 (Harl. MS.)1 he 

I fleshe 1.1 i-fed deyntili. 1549 Latime3 2nd Serm. bef. Edw. 
VI (Arb.) 52 The rich, .gloton whych fared well and deyntely 

1 euery day. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. v. iii. 61 Baked in that 
Tie, Whereof their Mother dantily hath fed. 1647 Cowley 
Mistress. Love's Ingratitude ii. And daintily I nourish'd 
Thee With Idle Thoughts and Poetry. 17.. Bioomk 
View Epick Poems (J.), To sleep well and fare daintily. 

3. Delicately, nicely, etc. ; elegantly, gracefully, 
1 neatly, deftly. 

1 561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. in. viii. \ 1 He was not 
tenderly & deintily handled. 159a Greene Disput. 1 You 
tread so daintily on your typtoes. 1654 Trap? Comm. Ps. 
xxiii, So daintily hath he struck upon the whole string. 
x86o G. H. K. vac. Tour. 117 The daintily tripping roe. 
1860 Motley Nether t. (1868) vii. 443 The envoy performed 
bis ungracious task as daintily as he could. 

t4. Rarely, sparingly. Obs. (Cf. Dainty a. 2.) 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vu. cexxi. 243 To be kept there as 
a prysoner, where he was so dayntely fed that he dyed 
for hunger. 1581 Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 65 The 
Auncients haue one or two examples of Tragy-comedies. . 
, But . .we shall find, that they neuer, or very daintily, match 
llorn-pypes and Funeralls. 

Daintiness (d^ ntines\ [f. Dainty a. 4 
-Ness.] The quality of being dainty. 

1. f a. The quality of being fine, handsome, de- 
lightful, etc. Obs. in general sense, b. Of food : 
Choiceness, dcliciousness. 

155a Huloet, Deyntines of meates at a banquet, lau. 
lit to, 1577 B. Gooce lleresbach's llusb. iv. (1586} 167 In 
daintinesse and goodnessc of meat, the Hennes may com- 
pare with.. the goose [etc]. 16*7 Hakewill Apot. ()X 
It was more notorious for the daintiness of the provision 
which he served in it, than for the massiness of the dish. 

2. Delicate beanty, elegance, gracefulness ; neat- 
ness, deftness. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia 1. (1735) 106 Leucippe was of a fine 
daintiness of beauty. 1669 A. Browne Ars Pict. (1675) 
19 The grossness, slenderncss, clownishness,and daintyness 
of Bodies. 1878 J. W. Ebsworth Brathwait's Strappado 
Introd. 28 There is poetic grace and daintiness of expres- 
j sion in the charming little lyric 1884 Black Jud. Shaks. 
xxx, The pretty daintinesses of her coaxing. 

3. Nicencss, fastidiousness, delicacy, scrupulous- 
ness '^of taste, sensibility, etc.). 

1^79 Tomson Cnh'ins Serm. Tim. xxL 250/2 What greter 
daintinesse doe we make at blasphemies? 1593 Shaks. 
Rich. II, v. v. 45 Daintinesse of eare. i6a4 Wotton A rxhit. 
1, Of sand, Lyme, and clay, Vitruvius hath discoursed 
without any daintiness. 1893 Speaker 3 Sept. 299/1 A cer- 
tain discrimination, a certain daintiness of choice. 

4. Niceness of appetite ; fastidiousness with re- 
gard to food, personal comfort, etc. ; softness. 

1530 Palscr. 312/3 Deyntinesse, /najidire. 1598 IIakluyt 
Voy. I. 350 (R.) How iustly may this barbarous and rude 
Russe condemne the daintinesse and nicencsse of our cap- 
taines. 1670 Milton Hist. Eng. v. (1851) 333 The People 
. . learnt . . of the Flemish daintiness and softness. 1836 
W. Iavisc Astoria I. 78 Whit especially irritated the 
captain was the daintiness of some of his cabin passengers. 
They were loud in their complaints of the ship's fare. 
1 5. Physical delicacy or tenderness. Obs. 

•575 Turrerv. Faulconrie 329 In these cures of diseases 
that grow in the eyes there must be great care used., 
bicausc of the dayntincsse of the place. 

Daintith: see Dainteth. 

f Daintive, sb. and a. Obs. rare. In 6 deyn- 
tyue. [app. a. Anglo* Fr. *dainlif, -ive, f. dainte* \ 
cf. OF. bontif, -ive, f. bontJ.] = Dainty sb. and a. 

13 . . [see adv. below). 1536 Pt'tgr. Per/. (W. de W. «ii) 
70 b To taste of his deyntyue delycates. Ibid. 71 file] 
tedeth vs with the deyntyues of his owne delycate aysshe. 



DAINTREIi. 

Hence + Dai'ntlvely adv. (in 4 deyntifliche). 

13.. Cursor M. 27904 (Cotton Galba) To ^ern metes 
dayntyuely. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. ix. 324 (MS. 1) pis folke 
..fedde hunger deyntifliche. 

t Dai'ntrel. Obs. Also 6 deintrelle, 7 dain- 
teril, -trill. [Cf. OF. daintier a tit -bit, a delicacy. 
The formation is obscure.] A dainty, delicacy. 

i 57S J. Still Gamut. Gurton 11. i, But by thy words, as 
I them smclled, thy daintrels be not many. 1577 £■ Bu ! 1 ' 
Inzer's Decades (1592) 240 Neither glut thy selfe with 
present delicates, nor long after deintrelles hard to be 
come bye. 1615 Sir E. Hoev Curry-combe i. 7 These 
dainterils haue layen so long vpon his hands, that I feare 
me they are scarce sweete. 1640 Bkome Spar. Garden 111. 
vii, You say I shall fill my belly with this new Daintnll. 

Dainty (d^'nti),^. Forms: 3-6 dein-, deyn-, 
dain-, daynte, -ec, (4-5 dayn-, deyntte), 4-6 
dein-, deyntie, -y(e, 4-6 Sc. dante(e, 6 -ie, 5 
dente, 6 denty, -ie, 4-7 daynty(e, -ie, 6-7 
dain tie, -ye, 4- dainty, [a. OF. deintii, daintie 1 , 
dainte* pleasure, tit-bit L. dignitatem worthiness, 
worth, beauty, f. dignus worthy. The earlier OF. 
form was in -et, whence Daintbth.] 

f L Estimation, honour, favour (in which any- 
thing is held) ; esteem, regard ; affection, love. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 412 Me let lesse deinte to binge bet me 
haueS ofte. c 1305 St. Dunstan 35 in E. E. P. (1862) 35 For 
deynte bat he hadde of him : he let him sone bnnge Bifore 
be prince of Engelond . 1375 Barbour Bruce xin. 475 Schir 
eduard..Lufit [him], and held in sic dante. 1377 Langl. 
P. PL B. xi. 47 Of dowel ne dobet no deyntee me ne 
bou}te. c 1430 Lvdg. Bochas Pro!. 52 These Poetes . . Were 
by olde time had in great deintye With Kinges. 1513 
Douglas /Etuis iv. via. 28 Sen jonne. .man, dcir sister, the 
Was wount to cherise, and hald in gret dantie. 

f2. Liking or fondness to do or see anything; 
delight, pleasure, joy. Obs. 

c 1325 Song of Yesterday 5 in E. E. P. (1862) 133 t>ei 
haue no deynte forto dele With binges bat bene deuotly 
made. 1375 Barbour Bruce xn. isg Than all ran in-to 
gret dantee The Erll of Murreff for till se. c 1386 Chaucer 
Man of Law's T. 41 Euery wight hath deyntee to chaffare 
With hem. c 1449 Pecock Repr. 1. xiii. 66 The reeding in 
the Bible, .drawith the reders..fro loue and deinte of the 
world. 1508 Dunbar Twa ?naryit tvemen 413 Adew 
dolour, adew ! my daynte now begynis. a 15*9 Skelton 
Bouge of Courte 337 Trowest thou.. That I haue deynte 
to see thee cherysshed thus? 

f3. Delightful or choice quality; sumptuous- 
ness. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 3655 (Cott.) Yenison bou has him 
nomraen, Wit dainte dight til his be-houe. c 1300 K. A lis. 
7070 They haven seolk, gret plente, And maken clothis of 
gret deynte. C1440 Promp. Parv. 117/1 Dente (K. H. P. 
deynte), lauticia. 

f 4. Daintiness; fastidiousness. Obs. 

1590 Spencer F. Q. i. ii. 27 He feining seemely merth, 
And shee coy lookes : so dainty, they say, maketh derth. 
1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, iv. h 158 Note this: the King is 
wearie Of daintie, and such picking grieuances. 

f 5. concr. Anything estimable, choice, fine, pleas- 
ing or delightful ; hence occas., a luxury, rarity 
(cf. Dainty a. 2). Obs. exc. as in 6. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Come. 7850 pare es plente* of dayntes 
and delice. a 1400-50 A lexandcr 5298 Ware slike a won- 
dire in oure raarcbe of Messedonc.lt ware a daynte to 
deme. 156a J. Hevwood Prov. Epigr. (1867) 51 Plenty is 
no dainty. 16 17 Rich Irish Hubbub 47 It was a great dainties 
. . euen amongst their greatest nobility, to see a cloake 
lined thorow with Yeluet. a 1661 Fuller Worthies (1840) 
II. 439 [Hel made such a vent for Welch cottons, that what 
he found drugs at home, he left dainties beyond the sea. 
1798 Ferriar Illustr. Steme, Eng. Hist. 227 Those who 
can only be allured by the dainties of knowledge, 
fb. As a term of endearment. (Cf. sweet.) 

161 1 B. Jonson Catiline 11. i, There is a fortune comming 
Towards you, Daintie. 

6. esp. Anything pleasing or delicious to the 
palate ; a choice viand, a delicacy. 

c 1300 Beket 1202 Heo servede this holi man and of deyntes 
him broite. 1393 Gower Conf. II. 255 Tho was there 
many a deinte fet And set to-fore hem on the bord. c 1440 
Promp. Parv. 117 Delyce, or deyntes, dclicie. 1576 
Fleming Panopl. Epist. 291 Some whet their teethe upon 
sugred deinties. i6ix Bible Ps. cxli. 4 Letmee not eate of 
their dainties. 1794 Southey Wat Tyler in. ii, Your 
larders hung with dainties, a 1839 Praed Poems (1864^ i. 305 
The cunning caterer still must sbare The dainties which his 
toils prepare. 

fifr T 393 Gower Conf. III. 26 Suche deinties. .Wherof thou 
takest thin herte food. 1614 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 59 
There be some, .to whom sin. .is both food and dainties. 

f 7. Phrase. To make dainty of {anything) : to 
set great store by ; hence, to be sparing or chary 
of ; to make dainty to do (or of doing ; also absol.\ 
to be chary or loth, to scruple. Obs. 

1555 Watreman Fardle Facions 1. iii. 37 The moste noble 
Citrus, wherof the Romaines made greate dein tie. 1579 
Tomson Calvin's Semi. Tim. ix. 107/1 They will not make 
daintie of the name of our Lord Jesus Christe, to worke their 
subtill and # mischeevous practises. 1581 S a vile Tacitus' 
Hist. 1. xlvi. (159 1) 26 Some, .made noe dainty to beare any 
burden. 159a Shaks. Rom. 4- Jul. 1. v. 21 Wbich of you 
all Will now deny to dance? She that makes dainty, She 
lie sweare hath comes, a 1617 Hieron Wks. II. 392 Shee 
ranne home and made no dainties of it; all her neighbours 
were the better for her store, a 1628 Preston New Cov. 
(1634) 410 Defer not, make not dainty of applying the 
promises. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts Matt. x. 39 Hee 
that makes so dainty of his life as that, .he will not expose 
it to danger. 1638 Featley Strict. Lyndom. 11, 122 We 
have all reason to make great dainties of the noble con- 
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fession of. .our Romish adversaries. 1649 Milton Eikon. j 
43 If. .he made so dainty and were so loath to bestow [etc.]. 

f8. As an asseveration: ? =By God's dignity, 
or honour. Obs. 

1611 Tourneur Atk. Trag. 11. v, S'daintie, I mistooke the 
place, I miss'd thine eare and hit thy lip. 

Dainty (d^ nti), a. [from prec. sb.] 

f 1. Valuable, fine, handsome ; choice, excellent ; 
pleasant, delightful. Obs. or dial, in general sense. 

c 1340 Gaxo. * Gr. Knt. 1253 To daly with derely your 
daynte wordez. c 1386 Chaucer Frol. 168 Full many..? 
deynte hors hadde he in stable. 1526 Tindale Rev. xvm. 
14 All thynges which were deyntie and had in pryce. 1573 
Tusser Husb. xxxv. (1878) Si More daintie the lambe, 
the more woorth to be sold. 1626 Bacon' Sylva § 389 The 
daintiest Smells of Flowers, are out of those plants, whose 
Leaves smell not. 171a Steele Sped. No. 354 P 1 To 
hear Country Squires, .cry, Madam, this is dainty Weather. 
1816 Scott Old Mort. vi, • Ay? indeed? a scheme 0 yours? 
that must be a denty ane I * 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., 
Denty or Dentyish, a weather term, genial, cheering. 

f 2. Precious ; hence, rare, scarce. Obs. 

? a 1500 How Plowman lerned Pater-Noster 28 in Hazl. 
E. P. P. (1864) I. 211 Malte had he plentye; And Martyl- 
mas befe to hym was not deyntye. 1578 Lyte Dodoens vi. 
xi. 671 The blacke [whorts] are very common, .but the red 
are dayntie, and found e but in fewe places. 1616 Hieron 
Wks. I. 584 If sermons were dainty.. they would be more 
esteemed. 1677 Lady Cha worth in 12th Rep. Hist. MSS. 
Comm. App. v. 37 A rare muffe, but judged to be some 
dainty squirell skin. 

3. Pleasing to the palate, choice, delicate. 

138a Wycup Prov. xxi. 17 Who looueth deynte metis. 
c 1386 Chaucer Pard. T. 58 To gete a glotoun deyntee 
mete and drinke. 1541 Barnes Wks. (1573) 299A To eate 
. .costly fishes, and that of the dentiest fashion dressed. 
1588 Shaks. L. L. L. 1. i. 26 Dainty bits Make rich the 
ribs. 1627 Miltoh Vac. Excrc. 14 The daintiest dishes 
shall be serv'd up last. 1758 Johnson Idler No. 100 F 12 
Her house is elegant and her tabic dainty. 1892 Stevenson 
Wrecker ii, Fine wines and dainty dishes. 

4. Of delicate or tender heauty or grace ; delicately 
pretty ; made with delicate taste. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 3060 Her chyn. .With a dympull full 
deme, daynte" to se. 1555 Watreman Fardle Facions t. v. 
77 She is estemed, as a deinty derling, beloued of many. 
1579 Spenser Sheph. Cat. June 6 The grassye ground with 
daintye Daysies dight. 1609 B. Jonson Sit. Worn. iv. i, 
Let your gifts be slight and dainty, rather than precious. 
c 1645 Howell Lett. 1. xxviii. 54 Such a diaphonous pel- 
lucid dainty body as you see a Crystall-glasse is. 1877 
M. M. Grant Sun-Maid vii, There stood waiting for her 
the daintiest of little broughams. 

5. Of persons, etc. : Possessing or displaying deli- 
cate taste, perception, or sensibility; nice, fastidious, 
particular; sometimes, over-nice. 

1576 Fleming PanopL Epist. 357 Fine fellowes, that bee 
verie deintie and circumspect in speaking. 1581 LAMaARDE 
Eiren. iv. v. (1588) 497 Sundry other daintie and nice 
differences doth M. Marrow make. 1591 Shaks. i Hen. 
VI, v. iii. 38 No shape but his can please your dainty eye. 
160a — Ham. v. i. 78 The hand of little lmployment hath 
the daintier sense. 1700 Congreve Way of World 111. xv, 
I am somewhat dainty in making a resolution — because 
when I make it I keep it. 1841 Lytton Nt. $ Morn. ill. ii, 
You must take me as you take the world, without being 
over-scrupulous and dainty. 1855 H. Reed Led. Eng. 
Lit. iii. 101 From being too dainty in our choice of words. 

fb. with of: Particular or scrupulous about 
(anything) ; careful, chary, or sparing of. Obs. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 251 Friendes .. garnished wt 
learning, & not deintie of their travell. 1605 Shaks. Macb. 

II. iii. 150 Let vs not be daintie of leaue-taking, But shift 
away. 1642 Fuller Holy <$■ Prof. St. v. iii. 367 The devil 
not being dainty of his company where he finds welcome. 

f e. with infin. : Disinclined or reluctant ( to do). 

1553 B. Gilpin in Strype Eccl. Mem. II. xxiii. 440 Such 
as be dainty to hear the poor. x6ia Sir R. Dudlkv in 
Fortesc. Papers 7 note, I will not bee dainty to make you 
a partie to my designes. 

6. Nice or particular as to the quality of food, 
comforts, etc. ; + luxurious. 

a 1533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Auret. (1546) Kjb, 
The heart of a woman is deyntee. 1614 Bp. Hall Recoil. 
Treat. 85 As.. some daintie guest knowing there is so 
pleasant fare to com. 1683 Tryon Way to Health 181 You 
dainty Dames that are so nice, that you will not endure this 
pleasant Element to blow upon you. 1855 Motley Dutch 
Rep. III. vi. v. §21 When men were starving they could not 
afford to be dainty. 1892 Stevenson Wrecker ii, I was 
born with a dainty tooth and a palate for wine, 

t 7. Delicate (in health or constitution). Obs. 

1562 Bulleyn Campoundes 46 a, Thei maie be giuen to 
drinke to them that are weake or feablej or as thei call it 
deintie. 1581 Mulcaster Positions xxii. (1887) 94 Whose 
mother was delicate, daintie, tender, neuer stirring. 

8. quasi -adv. Daintily, {rare.) 

16x4 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 726 You quote Scriptures, 
tho (to your prayse) more dainty indeede then your 
fellowes. 1671 H. M. tr. Erasm. Colloq. 72 If rich men 
shall fare somewhat dainty. 1873 Miss Broughton Nancy 

III. 144 So exceedingly fair and dainty wrought. 

9. Comb., as dainty-chapped, -eared, -fingered, 
-mouthed, -tongued, -toothed adjs. 

1725 Bailey Erasm. Colloq. (1877) 42 (D.) You *dainty- 
chapped fellow, you ought to he fed with hay. 1549 Lati- 
mer zrd Ser/n. bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 90 rnarg., How tender 
and *deynety eared men of these days be. 1713 Rowe 
Jane Shore 1. i, This tough impracticable I$eart Is govern'd 
by a *dainty-finger'd Girl. 1530 Palsg^ 309/2 *Deynty 
mouthed, f riant, a 1633 Austin Medit. (1635) 233 They 
are so Maintie-Tongued that their Company is. too costly. 

1577 tr. Bnltinger Decades 15921 154 Let ettery young man 
bee. .not licorish lipped, nor *dainty toothed. 



DAIBY. 

t Dainty (d^-nti), v. Obs. rare. [f. prec. sb. 
or adj.] trans. With up : To pamper or indulge 
with dainties. . 

1622 H. Sydenham Serm. Sol. Occ. (1637) xo8 So that 
they would.. nourish, not daintie up the body. 1778 Mrs. 
Thrale in Mad. D'Arblay's Diary Sept. I. 68 She dainties 
us up with all the meekness in the world. 

Dair, Dairt, obs. forms of Dake, Dart. 

Dairawe, Daired : see Day-. 

II Dairi (dam*). Also 7 dayro. [Japanese, f. 
Chinese dai great + ri within.] In Japan, properly 
the palace or court of the Mikado : also a respect- 
ful mode of speaking of the mikado or emperor. 

Hence Dairl-sama, lit. lord of the dairi or 
palace, an appellation of the Mikado. 

166a J. Davies tr. Mandelslo's Trav. B. Ind. 184 That 
great State hath always been govern'd by a Monarch, 
whom, in their Language they call Dayro. 1780 Phil. 
Trans. LXX. App. 7 We were not allowed to see the 
Dairi, or ecclesiastical emperor. 

Dairy (de^ri), sb. Forms: 3 deierie, 4 dayerie, 
dayry, 5 deyery, deyry, 6 deirie, dary, //. 
deyris, dayres, 6-7 deyrie, dayery(e, dery, 
dayrie, dairie, 7 daery, darie, dayry, 7- dairy. 
[ME. deierie, etc., f. deie, deye, Dey female servant, 
dairy-maid + -erie, -ery 2, suffix of Romanic origin. 
The dai-ry is thus the place where the function of 
the dey is performed : cf. dey~woman t -house.'] 

1. A room or building in which milk and cream 
are kept, and made into butter and cheese, b. 
Sometimes in towns the name is assumed by a shop 
in which milk, cream, etc. are sold. 

c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I, 192/14 Hire deierie was euere of 
chese and botere bar and swibe lene. Ibid., For bare nas 
in be deierie nou3t adel of none awite. c 1386 Chaucer 
Wife's T. 15 Thropes, beernys, shipnes, dayrys. C1440 
Promp. Parv. 117 Deyrye, vaccaria. 1577 B. Googe 
Heresbach's Husb. 1. (1386) 3 As my Foldes. .or my Dayrie 
and Fishpondes wyl yeelde. 162 1 B. Jonson Gipsies 
Metamorph. Wks. (Rtldg.) 624/1 To Roger or Mary Or 
Peg of the dairy. 1727-46 Thomson Summer 262 Some 
[insects] to the house, The fold, and dairy, hungry, bend 
their flight. 1837 Howitt Rur. Life vi. i. 402 The elegant 
dairy for the supply of milk and cream, curds and butter. 

2. That department of farming, or of a particular 
farm, which is concerned with the production of 
milk, butter, and cheese. Hence, sometimes ap- 
plied to the milch cows on a farm collectively. 

c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 597 His lordes scheep, his meet, 
and his dayerie, His swyn, his hors, his stoor, and his 
pultrie, Was holly in this reeves governynge. 1673 Temple 
Trade in Ireland Wks. 1773 III. 22 Grounds were turned 
much in England from breeding either to feeding or dairy. 
1779 H. Swinburne Spain xxxviii. <R.), The large dairy of 
cows established here by the present king. 1814 Jane West 
A. de Lacy III. 238 The. .troopers, .drove off our good 
cow -dairy. 1883 Somerset Co. Gaz. 18 Mar., Dairy of 12 or 
16 cows to be let. 1888 Elworthy W. Somerset Word-bit., 
Dairy, the milking cows belonging to any farm or house. 

3. A dairy-farm. 

156a Phaer Mneid. ix. Aaijb, Stormy showres and 
winds about mens deiries houling. 1594 Norden Spec. 
Brit., Essex (Camden* 8 In Tendring hundred wher are 
manie wickes or dayries. a 1661 Fuller Worthies 11. 144 
The Goodnesse of the Earth, abounding with Deries and 
Pasture. 1769 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. II. 41 All the loVer 
Part of this County, .is full of large feeding Farms, which 
we call Dairies ; and the Cheese they make is excellent. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as dairy-cabin, -country, 
-damsel, -pail, -society, -ware, -wench, -ivife, -work, 
etc ; dairy-fed adj. ; dairy-farm, a farm chiefly 
devoted to the production of milk, butter, and 
cheese ; so dairy-farmer, -farming ; dairy- 
grounds, cow-pastures ; dairy-school, a technical 
school for teaching dairy-work or dairy-farming ; 
dairy-woman, a woman who manages a dairy. 

1797 Mrs. Raocuffe Italian xiii, It was a *dairy-cabin 
belonging to some shepherds. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 354 
Children in ^Dayrie Countries doe waxe more tall, than 
where they feed more upon Bread, and Flesh. 1818 ScOtt 
Hrt. Midi. xli t The yet more considerate *dairy-damsel. 
Ibid, ix, To employ them as a *dairy-farmer, or cowfeeder, 
as they are called in Scotland. 1842 S. Lover Handy 
Andy x, I've seen them in England killing your *dairy-fed 
pork, a 1618 Sylvester Hymn of A Ims 131 His douns with 
Sheep, his *daery-grounds w* Neat. 1818 Keats Endym. 
r. 44 The *dairy pails Bring home increase of milk. 1530 
Palsgr 212/1 *Dayrie place, vtetcrie. 1893 Queen 25 Mar. 
278/2 They' will, .establish *dairy schools all over England. 
1890 Farmer's Gaz. 4 Jan. 5/2 The numerous *dairy socie- 
ties in America. 1727 Philip Quarll (18 16) 61 Having 
a store of *dairy ware, he resolved to make a place to keep 
it in : the kitchen.. not being a proper place for cream and 
milk. 1684 Otway Atheist v. i, The *Dairy-Wench or 
Chamber-maid. 1798 Bloomfield Farmer's Boy, Spring 
251 Suffolk *dairy- wives run mad for cream. 1609 Ev. 
Woman in Hum. i. in Bullen O. PI. IV, I shall goe to 
court now, and attired like an old *Darie woman. 1841 
M. L. Hawthorne in Hawthorne # Wife (1885) !. 230 Bring 
us home a box of butter, if your dairy-woman is very nice. 
1748 Richardson Clarissa (18 11) III. ix. 67, I have ad- 
mired them in their *dairy-works. 1890 Farmers Gaz. 
4 Jan. 5/2 As a specialist in dairy work. 

Dai'ry, v. rare. [f. Dairy sb.] trans. To 
keep or Iced (cows) for the dairy. 

1780 A. Young Tour Ircl. II. 142 The cattle system is 
generally dairying Cows. X805 Luccock Nat. Wool 245 
Those [lands] of a stiffer quality are employed in the 
dairying of cows w 



DAIRY-IIOUSE. 

Barry-house. A house or building used as 
n dairy ; m Dairy sb. 1 ; ihe house of a (fairy-man. 

1530 i'alsgr. 212/2 Dcyrie house, me i eric 1616 Susfl. 
& Mabkh. Country Farme 16 You shall haue a Dairic- 
house or small vaulted Roome. paucd, and lying slope-wise 
..to scrue for the huswifes Dairie. 1741 Richardson 
Pamela III. 101 You'd better see her now-and-then at the 
Dairy-house or at School 

Dairying (de>ri|ii)\ [f. Dairy t». + -ixq 1 .] 
The business or management of a dairy ; the pro- 
duction of milk and manufacture of butter and 
cheese ; dairy- farming. 

1649 Blithe Eng. Imprw. Impr. To Rdr., To shew the 
way of Cow-keeping, Dayrying.or raising most Cheese and 
I hitler. 1893 Queen 25 ^^ar. 478/2 They have the subject of 
dairying and dairy schools very much at heart, 
b. attrib. 

1784 Twamley Dairying' 8 In a considerable Dairying 
Country. 1890 Times 22^ Feb. 7/3 The improvement and 
extension of the dairying industry. 

Dairymaid (dc<>'rfm*»d). A female servant 
employed in a dairy. 

1599 13. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. iv. i, Now I would be an 
cmprcssc; and by and by a duchess; then a great lady., 
then a deyrie maide. 171a AnoisoN Sped. No. 530 p a 
He has married a dairy-maid. 1879 J. Wrightson Dairy 
flush, xxx Casselfs Techn. Educ. IV. 346/2 When the bulter 
falls from side to side in a compact lump the dairy-maid 
knows that her work approaches completion. 

Dairyman (dcVrim&n). A man who manages, 
or is employed in, a dairy, b. A man engaged in 
the sale of milk and other dairy produce. 

1784^ Twamley Dairying 58 An object not unworthy 
a Dairy-man's notice. 1813 L. Richmond (title), The Dairy- 
man's daughter. 188a Somerset Co. Gas. 18 Mar., Wanted, 
a steady young man as Dairyman. 

Dairy- woman : see Dairy 4. 

Dais (d^s, dr'-is). Forms: 3-5 deys, 3-6" 
deis, 4-5 dea, 4-6 dese, dece, deyse, dees, 5 
deise, deesse, 5-6 dess(e, deaa(e, 6 deasse, 
dysse, Sc. deiss, deische, 8-9 »SV. deas, 4, 8-9 
dais. [a. OF. deis (later dots), mod.F. (from 
Ficard dial.) dais**¥t. des, It. desco:— L. disc-urn 
(nom. discus) auoit, disk, dish, in late L. table. 

The sensc-developmcnt has been 'table, high table (in- 
eluding its platform), ihe raised end of the hall occupied by 
the high table and used for other purposes of distinction, 
the canopy covering this ' : the latter being only in modern 
French, and thence in Eng. The word died out in Eng. 
about 1600, but was retained in Sc. in sense 3 ; its recent 
revival, chiefly since 1800, in sense a, is due to historical and 
antiquarian writers ; it appears in no Eng. diets, until 
Worcester 1846, Craig 1847. Always a monosyllable in Fr., 
and in Eng. where retained as a living word : the dissyllabic 
pronunciation is a * shot ' at the word from the spelling.] 

1. t a. A raised table in a hall, at which dis- 
tinguished persons sat at feasts, etc.; the high 
table. (Often including the platform on which it 
was raised : sec next sense.) Obs. since 1600. 

a 1259 Matt. Paris Vitae Abbatum S. Alb. in Walsingham 
(Rolls) I. 521 Priore prandente ad magnam mensam quam 
* Deis' vulgaritcr appellamus. 1*97 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 11073 
Yort hii come vp to pe deis. a 1300 Cursor M. 12560 (CotL) 
Ne brek pair brede, ne last bair mes, Til he war cummen til 
pair des. c 1350 Will. Paleme 4564 pe scmli segges were 
sette in halle, |>e real rinkes bi rcson at be heije dese, and 
alle o)>er afterward on be side < benches. £1450 Henryson 
Mor. Fab. 10 So that Good.will bee carucr at the Dease. 
r 1500 in Arnolde Chron. (x8n) 241 Syttyng at the hygb 
dees : My Lord of Ely in the myddes. .1535 Stewart Cron. 
Scot. II. 395 Quhair that he sal into his slait ray all, With 
mony ding ford siitand at his deische. a 1575 Wife lapped 
in Morrtlles Skin 319 in Hazl. E. P. P. IV. 193 The Bride 
was set at ihe liye dysse. 

f b. To begin the dais : to take the chief seat, 
or preside, at a feast : see Begin 5. Also to 
hold the dais in same sense. Obs. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 7166 He ber he crotine & huld be 
deis mid obcr atil also, c 1310 Sir Penes 9123 J»ow schelt 
pis dai be priour Andbeginne oure deis. c 1430 Syr Tryam. 
1636 Quene Margaret began the deyse, Kyng Ardus, wyth 
owlyn lees, Be hur was he sett, c 1440 Partonope App. 
7210 (Roxb.) Next the Quene he began the deyse. 

2. The raised platform at one end of a hall for 
the high table, or for seats of hononr, a throne, or 
tbc like : often surmounted by a canopy. Obs. sinee 
c 1600, until revived e 1S00 in historical and snb- 
scqnently in current use. 

In earlier limes sometimes app. meaning a bench or scat 
of honour upon the raised plalform : cf. sense 3. 

CH90 S. ling. Leg. I. 361/71 On be heije deis him sette, 
mete and drinke he him 3af. 1:1300 K. Alts. 1039 Spoused 
scheo is, and set on deys. c 1325 E. E. Attit. P. B. 38 He 
were sette solempnely in a sele ryche, Abof dukes on dece. 
wilh dayntys scrued. c 1386 Chaucer Merch. T. 467 And 
alle fest sitiiih he and sche With othir worthy folk upon 
ihe deys. c 1450 St. Cuthbcrt 3049 He salt doune opon be 
dese. 1501 Douglas Pal. Hon. it, xlv, Tho I saw our 
ladyis twa and twa Sitiand on deissis. 1513 Bradsmaw 
St. Wcrburge 1. 1625 Ouer the hye desse. .Where ihe sayd 
thre kynges sate crowned all. 1575 Laneham Let. (1871) 
41 A doouly Dwarf too the vppermostdeas Right peartly 
gan prik, and, kneeling on knee.. Said 'hail, syr king . 
1778 Pennant Tour in \Vales(\%%$ 1. 13 The great., hall 
is. .furnished wilh the high Dais, or elevated upper end, 
and its long table for the lord and his jovial companions. 
18*0 Scott Ivarthoe iii, For about one quarter of ihe length 
of ihe apartment, ihe floor was raised by a step, and this 
space, which was called the dais, was occupied only by the 
principal members of the family. 1840 Arnolu Hist. Rom* 
II. 459 Like the dais or upper part of our old castle and 
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college halls, i860 Emerson Cond. Life, Behaviour Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 386 The grandee look his place on the dais. 

b. 13y extension : The platform of a lecture 
hall ; the raised floor on which the pulpit and 
communion table stand in some places of worship. 

1888 Nature 26 Jan. 299/1 As a lecturer he was not 
brilliant ; he appeared shy and nervous when on ihe dais. 
1893 Neivspr. A Flower Service was held in the church ; 
the pulpit and dais were tastefully decorated. 

3. In some early examples (chiefly northern) tt 
appears to have the sense ' seat, bench *; so in Sc. 
a ' A long board, scat, or bench, erected against 
a wall *, a settle ; also, 'a seat on tbc enter side of 
a country house or cottage*, b. A seat, bench, or 
pew in a church. (Jamieson.) Chamber of dais : 
sec Chamber sb. 11. 

a 1330 Syr Degarre 765 Amidde the hallo More A fir was 
bet stark and store : lie sat adoun upon the dais, And 
warmed him wel eche wais. 

a 1774 Fercusson Farmer* s Ingle (1845^ 38 In its auld 
lerroch yet the deas remains, Where the guidman aft streeks 
him at his ease. 17.. Jamieson Pop. Ball.(tSo6) I. 211 
(Jam.) The priest afore the Rltar stood, — The Mer-man he 
slept o'er ae deas, And he has steppit over three. 1818 
Scott Hrt. Midi, xviii, The old man was sealed on ihe 
deas, or turf-seat, at the end of his cottage, 1831-53 
Whistlo-binkie (Sc. Soags) Ser. tit. 73 Last Sunday, in your 
faither's dais, I saw thy bloomin May-morn face. 187a 
E. W. Robertson Hist. Ess. 107 The chamber of Deesc, 
the best room in the farmhouse of a certain class. 

4. trans/, (from 2) A raised plalform or terrace 
of any kind ; e.g. in the open air. 

1861 N. A. Woods Prince 0/ Wales in Canada 341 
A noble and lofty flight of steps— those daises of architecture 
which . . add . . 10 the grand and imposing effect of lofty 
facades. 1884 C. Rogers Sec. Life Scot. l.ix. 378 On the 
slopes of ancient datsses or hill terraces. 

0. [after mod.Fr. — not an Eng. sense.] The 
canopy over a throne or chair of state. 

1863 THORNauRY True as Steel]. 147 The Bishop, .occu- 
pied wilh bland dignity ihe chief throne under the dais. 
1866 Village on Citfl 'iii, An old dais of Queen Anne's lime 
still hung over his doorway. 

Dais, Sc. pi. of Daw, Doe. 

Daise, obs. form of Daze. 

Daisied (d^-zid), a. Also 7 dazied. [f. Daisy 

+ -ed 2 .] Adorned with or abounding in daisies. 
(Chiefly poetic.) 

1611 Snaks. Cymb. rv.H.398 Let vs Finde out the prettiest 
Dazied Plot we can. c 17*0 Gav Dionc t. iv, Daisy'd lawns. 
1883 Contevtp. Rev. June 862 Beneath the daisied turf. 

Daisle, Daisterro, obs. fT. Dazzle, Day-star. 

Daisy (d^i-zi). Forms: 1 desgesese, -ease, 
3-4 dayes-e^e, -eghe, 4 dayesye, -eye, 4-5 
daysye, 4-7 daysio, daisie, (5 //. day see), $-6 
daysy, 6 deysy, daaye, dasey, dayzie, 6-7 dasy, 
7 days-eye, dazy, -ie, (//. dayzes, .Sir. desie, 
deasie\ 7-8 daizy, 6- daisy. [OK. da^es tagc 
day's eye, eye of day, in allusion to the appearance 
of the flower, and to its closing the ray, so as to 
conceal the yellow disk, in the evening, and open- 
ing again ia the morning.] 

1. The common name of Bellis pertnnis % N.O. 
Composite, a familiar and favourite flower of the 
Hrilish Isles and Enropc generally, having small 
flat flower-heads with yellow disk and white ray 
(often tinged wilh pink), which close in the evening; 
it grows abundantly on grassy hills, in meadows, 
by roadsides, etc., and blossoms nearly all the year 
round ; many varieties are cultivated in gardens. 

fioco iELFftic Gloss, in Wr.-Wfilcker i3s/aa Consolda. 
daexeseje. c 1000 Sax. Leechd. III. 29a fcearwe, and M- 
leafc, dai^esege, and synnfulle. a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. 
xiii. 43 Daycs-ejes in thio dales, c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 
Prol. 43 Of al the floures in the mede, Thanne love I most 
these floures while and rede, Suche as men callen daysyes. 
ibid. 184 Wele by rcson men it calle may The dayeseye, or 
cllis the eye of day. c 1450 Crt. o/Lovexv, Depeinted won- 
derly, With many a thousand daisies, rede as rose, And 
white also. 1579 Spenser Shcph. Cal. June 6 The grassye 
ground with daintye Daysies dight. 1588 Shaks. L. L.L. 
v. ii. 904 Daisies pied and Violets blew. i6a< Bacon 
Ess. Gardens (Arb.) 556 For March, There come Violels.. 
The Yellow Daffadifl ; The Dazie, 1710 AnotsoN Tatter 
No. ai8 r 9 Visits to a Spot of Dairies, or n Hank of Violels. 
1803 Levden Scenes 0/ Inf. 1. 391 When evening brings the 
merry folding hours, And sun«eyed daisies close iheir winking 
flowers. 1833 Marryat P. Simple xxxv, She was as fresh 
as a daisy. 1861 Delame* Ft. Card. 81 There arc 
Quilled, Double, and Proliferous or Hen - and - Chicken 
Daisies. 

b. Cf. Daisy-cutter i. 

1847 W. Irving Life 4- Lett. (1864) IV. a8 My horse, now 
nnd then cuts daisies with me when l am on his back. 

2. Applied to other plants with similar flowers 
or growing ia similar situations, a. simply. In 
N. America, ihe Ox-eye Daisy, Chrysanthemum 
Lencanthemum (see hi) ; in Australia, various 
Compositor, esp. Vitaticnia and Brachycome iberidi~ 

folia \ ia New Zealand, the genns Lagenophora. 
b. With qualifications, as African Daisy, Athan- 
asia annua ; Blue Daisy, (a) the Sea Starwort ; 
{b) the genus Clobularia ; Bull D. « Ox-eye D. ; 
Butter D., locally applied to the Buttercup, nnd 
to the Ox-eye Daisy; Christmas D., several 
species of Aster > esp. A. grandifiortis ; Dog D. « 
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Ox-eye D. \ Globe D., the genms Clobularia ; 
Groat D., Horso D., Midsummer D.,Moon D. 
^ Ox eye I). \ Marah D. « Sea /). ; Michaelmas 
D., various cultivated species of Aster which 
blossom about Michaelmas; also applied to the 
wild Aster Tripolium ; Ox-eye Daisy, Chrysan* 
themum Lcucanlhcmum, a common plant In 
meadows, with flowers resembling those of the 
common daisy but much larger, on tall stiff stalks; 
Sea Daisy, Thrift, Armeria maritima. (See Treas. 
Bot. t and 15ritlen & Holland Eng. Plattt-n.) 

a 1387 Sin<m. Bartkol. < Anecd. Oxon.) 16 Ccntsolida media, 
grele daveseghe. 1578 Lyte Do*toens 11. xlx. 169 1 here be 
iwokindes of Daywe% the great and the small J bid. 11 u 
xxxiii. 364 Some call it hlew Camomil or blew Dasies, 1794 
Martyn Rousseau's Dot. xavL 396 The 0*-eye Daisy, 
a plant common among standing grass in meadows. 1838 
Scropk Deerstalking 388 Even ihe highest hills, .are scat- 
lered over wilh the sea daisy and other plants. 1861 Miss 
Pratt Flatter. PI. 1 1 1. a 86 (Sea. Starwort). .Country people 
call it Blue Daisy. 

3. A species of sea-ancmone (Actinia bellis). 

1859 Lewes Seaside Stud, index. 

f 4. As a term of admiration. Obs. 

c 1485 Digby Myst. (188a) in. 515 A dere dewchesse, my 
daysyys Ice ! a 1605 Montgomery Misc. Poems (1887) 
xxxix. i, Adeu, O desie of delyt. 

5. slang, (chiefly U.S.). A first-rate thing or 
person ; also as adj. First-rate, charming. 

1757 Foote A utkor 11. Wks. 1799 I. 148 Oh daisy; that's 
charming. 1886 Mrs. Burnett Little Ld. Fauntleroy 
xv. (1887* 963 ' She's the daisiest gal I ever saw ! She's — 
well, she's just a daisy, that's whni she is.' 1888 Denver 
Republican May (Farmer), He yon d compare a pugilistic 
daisy. 1889 Boston (Mass.) Jml, 2a Mar. 2/3 ^n a new 
book upon * Americanisms,' some of the less familiar are . . 
daisy, for anything first -rate. 

6. alt rib. or as adj. Resembling a daisy. 

ai6o< Montcomerie Well of 'Love 41 Hir deasie colour, 
rid and vhyle. 1611 Rarksted lliren (1876) 83, I sweare 
by ihis diuine white daizy-hand. 1854-6 Patmork Angel in 
I Jo. l 11. iv, She Whose daisy eyes had learned to droop. 

7. Comb., as daisy-bud ', -flower, -head, 'lawn, 
-root ; daisy -dappled, -diapered, -dimpled, -painted, 
-spangled adjs. ; daisy-like adj. ; daisy anemono 
« sense 3; daisy-bush, a New Zealand shrub of 
the genus Olearia; daiay-ohain, a chain of daisies 
sewed or fastened together, made by children in 
play ; daisy-leaved a., having leaves like those 
of the daisy. 

1857 Wooo Comm. Obj. Sea Shore vi. 114 A bad-tempered 
*Daby Anemone (Actinia bellis), which lived in a cave .. 
and did not approve of intrusion. 1841 Lytton At. ff Mom. 

I. ix, I never walk oul in the fields, nor make * daisy-chains. 

1596 Fit2-Gkffrev Sir F. Drake (1881) 81 The Maysie- 
diap'rcd bankes. 1845 Hirst Poems 54 Over "daisy-dimpled 
meadows. 1887 Sir W. G. Smrsos Art of Golf 91 One 
sweeps off 'daisy heads wilh a walking -slick. 1796 
Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) III. 577 *D.ii«sie-leaved 
I^ady smock. 1796 T. Townshend Poems 20 The •daisy- 
painted green. i6a6 Bacon Syha \ 354 lioylingof *Dasie- 
Koots in Millc 1813 Shelley Q. Mob viti. 82 The *daisy- 
spangled lawn. 

Dai sy, v. rare. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To cover 
or adorn wilh daisies. 

1767 G. S. Carey Hills of Jlybla 8 When fertile nature 
dasy d ev'ry hill. 1831 E. Taylor Remembrance 29 The 
earth we tread shall be daisied o'er. 

Dai'sy-cutter. [fit. ' cutter of daisies 1 : see 
Daisy so. t b.] 

1. A horse that in trotting lifts its feet only very 
slightly from the ground. 

1791 * G. Gambado* Ann. Hortem.xvW (1809) 129, I luckily 
picked up a Daisy-cult r, by his throwing me down on the 
smoothest part of the grass. 1847 Vouatt Horse iv. 87 
The careless daisy-cutter, however pleasant on ihe turf, 
should.. be avoided. 1867 Readb Griffith Gaunt (1889) 5 
Daisy-cullers were few in those days. 

2. Cricket and Base-ball. A ball so bowled or 
batted as to skim along the surface of the ground. 

1889 1 Mark Twain' Yankee at Crt. A*. Arthur {Tnuchn.) 

I I . 226 I've seen him catch a daisy-cutter in his leeth. 1891 
Farmer Slang Dict. f Daisy-cutter, a ball which travels 
more than half the * pitch ' along the ground without rising ; 
a 1 sneak '. 

So Dai'By-cuttiiiff vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1837 Honk Every-day Bk. II. 461 Nimble daisy-culling 
nags. 1837 T. Hook Jack Brag 1, None of your bowting. 
green, daisy - cutting work for us. 1875 •Stonlhence* 
Brit. Sfiorts 11. II. i. i 3. 502 The . . low daisy-culling form 
which suils the smooth turf of our race-courses. 

Doit, obs. form of Date. 
Dak : see Dawk. 

Daker. Al?o daiker, dakir. [a. OF. dacrc, 
dakcrc, med.L. dacra: see Dicker.] Variant of 
Dicker, a set of ten. 

1531 Aberdeen Burgh Rec. xiti. 248 The dakir of hidis. 

1597 Skene De Verb. Sign. t.v. Serplaith, Ten hides makis 
ane daiker, and twentie daiker makis ane last. 1753 MArr- 
lano Hist. Edin. lit. 248 For every Daker of Hides landed 
at Leith -8 pennies. 1866 Rogers Agrie. <fr Prices I. 171 
The dicker or daker was. .a measure for hides and gloves. 

Daker, var. of Dackeu. 

Daker-hen. dial. [Connexion has been sug- 
gested wilh Daiker v., and with Flem. daeekeren 
* volitare, motari, mobilitare, et coniscare' (Kilian). 
But no such name appears to be applied to the 
bird in Flanders.] The Corn-crake or Land-raiL 

2* -2 
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1552 Elvot Bibl., Crex, a certaine birde, whiche semeth 
by Aristotle to be that whiche in some places is called 
a Daker hen. 1678 Ray Willughby's Omith. 170 The Rail 
or Daker-hen. 1766 Pennant Zool. (1768) II. 387. 1789 G. 
White Selborne (1853) 347 A man brought me a land -rail or 
daker-hen. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Daker-hen, the corn-crake. 

Dakoit, etc. : sec Dacoit, etc. 

II Dal (dal). Anglo- Ind. Forms : 7-9 dol(l, 9 
dhal, dhol(l, dal(l. [Hindi dal split pulse:- 
Skr. dala, f. dal to split.] The pulse obtained 
from some leguminous plants, chiefly from the 
Cajan, Cajanus indicus, extensively used as an 
article of food in the East Indies. 

1698 FaYER Acc. E. India 101 (V.) At their coming up 
out of the Water they bestow the largess of Rice or Doll 
(an Indian Bean). 1727 Hamilton New Acc. E. Ind. I. xiv. 
161 Doll and Rice being mingled together and boyled, make 
Kitcheree, the common Food of the Country. # 1866 Treas. 
Bot. 189 Cajanus indicus. .In India the pulse is called Dhal 
or Dhol or Urbur, and [is] ranked as third in value among 
the pulses. 1883 F. M. Crawford Mr. Isaacs v. 87 
A mouthful of dal to keep his wretched old body alive. 

Dal : see Dale, Deal, Dole. 

|| Dalai, Dalai-lama : see Lama. 

Dalder, obs. form of Dollar. 

Dale 1 (d/'l). Forms : 1-3 d©l, 1-4 dal, 3- 
dale ; also 3 deale, 4 dalle, 5 dall, daile, daylle, 
6 daill. [OE. deel, gen. deeles, dat. dsele, pi. dalu, 
dalo, neuter ; Com. Teut. = OS. dal, OFris. del, 
deil, MDu. and Du. dal, all neuter, OHG., MHG. 
tal, masc. and n. f Ger. thai n., LG. dal, ddl, Goth. 
daln., ON. dalrm. (Sw., Da. dal) :-OTeut. dalo-m, 
dalo-z, of -which the root-meaning appears to be 
'deep or low place * : cf. Goth, dalap down, dalapa 
below. As used in ME. the native word appears 
to have been reinforced from Norse, for it is in 
the north that the word is a living geographical 
name. 

As to the final e in Ormin's dale, see Sachse UnorganiscJu 
E im Orrm. 22. The form deales pi. in Ancren Riivle is 
difficult to explain.] 

1. A valley. In the northern counties, the usual 
name of a river- valley between its enclosing ranges 
of hills or high land. In geographical names, 
e.g. Clydesdale, Annandale, Borrowdale, Dovedale, 
it extends from Lanarkshire to Derbyshire, and even 
farther south, bnt as an appellative it is more or 
less confined to the district from Cumberland to 
Yorkshire. In literary English chiefly poetical, 
and in the phrases hill and dale, dale and down. 

c 893 K. /Elfhed Oros. I. iii, paes dasles se d£l se baet flod 
ne grette ys gyt tO'daeg waestmberende on selces cynnes 
hlaedum. <rx20o Trin. Coll. Horn. 37 Hwile uppen cliues 
and hwile in be dales, c 1200 Ohmin 9203 Nu sket shall illc 
an dale beon all he5edd upp & filledd. — ibid. 14568, 
& coiide & feld, & dale & dun. c 1205 Lay. 26934 Heocomen 
. .in ane dale deope. a i2a5 Ancr. R. 282, I pe deales. .bu 
makest wellen uorto springen. a 1300 Cursor M. 22532-4 
(Cott.) Al bis werld hath dale and dune, .pe dais up-rise, be 
fells dun fall, c 1386 Chalceb Sir Thopas 85 By dale and 
eek hy doune. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 112 Dale, or vale, 
vallis. a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon xxi, 60 They . . rode by 
hylles and dales. X560--1 Bk. Discipi. Ch. Scot I. v. ii. § 10 
Galloway, Carrick,Niddisdaill, Annanderdaill, with the rest 
of the Daillis in the West. 1611 Bible Gen. xiv. 17 The 
valley of Shaveh, which is the Kings dale [1885 R. V. vale]. 
1727-46 Thomson Summer 1 27 1 Where, winded into pleasing 
solitudes, Runs out the ramhhng dale. 1806 Gazetteer Scot. 
(ed. 2) 343 Litilithgoioshire.. Its surface is finely diversified 
with hill and dale. i8ao Wohdsw. Scenery of Lakes (1822) 
62 That part of these Dales which runs up far into the 
mountains. 1847 Tennyson In Mem. Concl., Till over 
down and over dale All night the shining vapour sail. 1876 
Whitby Gloss. 50/2 Around Whitby all the valleys are 
' dales '.. There are many smaller dales into which the 
larger are divided. ' Deealheead' is the upper portion of 
the vale ; ' Deeal end ' heing the lower part, 
h.Jig. 

c 1250 Gen. $ Ex. 19 Dan man hem telled soSe tale . . Of 
hlisses dune, of sorwes dale, a 1340 Hampole Psalter xxiii. 
3 Falland down agayn til be dale of synn. — Pr. Consc. 
1044 Twa worldes . . An es bis dale, whar we er wonnand. 
a 1661 Fuller in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. exxi. 1 Viewing 
the deep dale of thy own unworthiness. 

t 2. A hole in the gronnd, a hollow, pit, gulf. 
Cf. Dell 1. Obs. 

«8oo Corpus Gloss. 274 Barairam, dael {Leiden dal]. 
a 1000 Caedmon's Gen. 421 On Saet deope dael deofol gefeallab. 
c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. xi. 481 Ther thay stonde a dale Do 
make, and drenche hem therin. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A . 
1. xxv. 78 Dyches or dales or euyll pathes. 

3. atlrib. and Comb., as dale furze ; dale-end, 
the lower end of a dale ; dale-head, the head of 
a dale or valley ; dale-land, * the lower and arable 
ground of a district ' (Jamieson) ; dale-lander, 
-man, ' an inhabitant of the lower ground* (Jam.) ; 
dale-backed a. } hollow in the back (as a horse). 

1676 Lond. Gaa. No. 1078/4 Lost.. a brown bay Nag., 
a little dale backt. 1807 VANCouvEa Agric. Devon (1813) 
250 The . . dwarf or dale furze blooming in the autumn. 
1876 [see sense 1]. 

Dale 2 (d^l). Also Sc. dail(l. [The northern 
phonetic variant of Dole :-OE. ddl part, portion, 
division, allotment, dealing, dole; cf. northern hale, 
stane = standard Eng. whole, stone. Used esp. in 
the following senses ; for others see Dole.] 

1. A portion or share of land ; spec, a share of a 
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common field, or portion of an undivided field in- 
dicated by landmarks but not divided off. 

c 1241 Newminsttr Cartul. (18^8) 87, j acram et j rodam 
in campo del West in duas mikel dales quas Rob. fil. 
Stephani et Sywardus quondam tenuerunt. 1531 Dial, on 
Laws Eng. 1. xxx. (1638) 53 The grantee suffereth a recovery 
. .hy the name of a rent in Dale of a like sum as, etc 1735 
N Riding- Bee. IX. 157 AH the., closes, inclosures, dales 
and parcels of arrable land meadow and pasture^ ground 
thereto belonging. xteoW qkosw. Scenery of LakesW. (1823} 
43-4 The arahle and meadow land of the vales is possessed 
in common fields; the several portions being marked out by 
stones, bushes, or trees ; which portions . . to this day are 
called Dales. 1875 Lane. Gloss., Dale llocall, an unseparated 
portion of a fiela.. often unmarked, or only shown by stakes 
in the hedge and stones at the corners of the dale. 4 A dale 
of about a quarter of an acre on Black Moss belongs to this 
farm.' 

f 2. Dealing ; having to do with ; business. Sc. 
Obs. 

c 1375 Barbous Troy-bk. 11.2839 Cume and lyheire besyde 
me now, So bat I may haf dale with be. 1469 Act. Audit. 
9 (Jam.) He sail hafe na dale nor entermeting tharwith in 
tyme to cum. 1513 Douglas sEneisxu. iv. 161 All to ^yng 
wyth sic ane to haue daill [1553 dale]. 1535 Stewart Cron. 
Scot. III. 302 That he wald get the best part of the daill. 
159a Sc. Acts yas. VI (1814) 544 The successioun proceding 
of that pretendit manage or carnall daill. 

Dale 3 (d^l). Also 7 daile, 8, 9 dail, (dill). 
[Corresponds in sense 1 to LGer. and Du. daal ; 
also to F. dalle, which is also used for a conduit-tube 
of wood or metal used in various technical pro- 
cesses, Sp., Pg., It. dala, Sp. also adala. Accord- 
ing to Littre dalle in Picard is also a kitchen-sink ; 
and Cotgr. has * dalle, a sewer or pit whereinto the 
washings, dishwater, and other snch ordure of houses 
are conueyed \ See Littre and Diez.] 

1. A wooden tube or trough for carrying off water, 
as from a ship's pump; a pump-dale. 

1611 Cotgr., EscoursouSr, the dale of a (ships) pumpe, 
whereby the water is passed out. 1627 Capt. Smith Sea- 
man's Gram. ii. 8 The daile is a trough wherein the water 
doth runne ouer the Deckes. 1800 S. Standi dge in Naval 
Chron. III. 472 They pumping the water into a pump dill. 
c 1850 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 139 Pump dales, pipes fitted 
to the cisterns, to convey . .water, .through the snip's sides. 

2. An outlet drain in the Fen district. 

1851 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. XI 1. 11. 304 When those fens 
were first embanked and drained, narrow tracts, called 
• dales', or washes, were left open to the river . . Every dis- 
trict, with its frontage of dales, is tolerably well drained. 

Dale : see Deal. 

Dale v., northern form of Dole v. 

Daleir, obs. form of Dollar. 

Dalesman (d^lzmsen). [= dale's man from 
Dale 1 .] A native or inhabitant of a dale; esp. 
of the dales of Cumberland, Westmorland, York- 
shire, and adjacent northern counties of England. 

1769 GflAY Jml. in Lakes Wks. 1884 1. 257 A little path. . 
passable to the Dale's-men. 1813 Scott Rokeby 111. ii, In 
Kedesdale his youth had heard Each art her wily dalesmen 
dared. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 285 Even after the 
accession of George the Third, the path over the fells from 
Borrowdale to Ravenglas was still a secret carefully kept by 
the dalesmen. 

80 DaTesfoIk, Dalespeople, DaTeswoman. 

1863 Mary Howitt F. Bremer's Greece I. 224 Our dales- 
folk of Mora. 1886 Hall Caine Son cf Hasar 1. ii, There 
is a tough bit of Toryism in the grain of these Northern 
dalesfolk. 1883 F. A. Malleson Wordsw. <$■ Duddon in 
Gd. Words, The dreary wastes of Wrynose, which tbe 
dalespeople call Wreyness. 189a Mrs. H. Ward David 
Grieve 1. v. 362 Her daleswoman's self-respect could put up 
with him no longer. 

Dalf(e, obs. pa. t. of Delve. 

Dalianee, dalie, obs. ff. Dalliance, Dally. 

t Dalk \ Obs. [OE. dale, dole, in ON. ddlkr.] 
A pin, brooch, clasp, buckle. 

c 1000 ^ELFaic Jos/i. vii. 21 Ic geseah sumne gildenne dale 
on fiftisum entsum. c tooo vElfric Voc. in Wr..Wulcker 152 
Fibula, preon, uel oferfeng, uel dale, a noo Anglo-Sax. 
Voc. ibid. 313/22 Spintker, dole. ooSe preon. 1483 Cat A. 
Angl. 89 A Dalke (or a tache), jirmaculum, firmatorium, 
monile. 1488 Will in Ripon Ch. A els 286 Unum portiferium 
cum a dalk cum ymagine B. Mariae. 

tDalk 2 , delk. Obs. exc. dial [?dim. of 
Dale, Dell : cf. E.Fris. dblke small hollow, dimple, 
dim. of dole excavation, hollow: see Kluge 
No?ninale Slammbild. 29.] A hole, hollow, de- 
pression, 

<ri325 Gloss. W. de Biblesw. in Wright Voc. 146 A u cool 
troveret lafossei, a dalk in the nekke. 1340 Hampole Pr. 
Consc. 6447 For als a dalk es even Imydward pe yholke of 
be egge, when it es hard, Ryght swa eshelle pitte. . Ymyddes 
be erthe. c 1420 Pallad. on Hnsb. iv. 607 Or brason scrapes 
oute of everie dalke Hem scrape, c 1440 Promp. Parv. 1 12 
Dalke, vallis. 1688 R. Holme A rmoury 11. 85/1 The daulk 
; .is. .the Crown, top, or head of an apple, where the blossom 
is. a 1825 Forbv Voc. E. Anglia, Delk, a small cavity, in 
the soil, in the flesh of the body, or in any surface which 
ought to be quite level. 

Dalk, in mining : see Datjk. 

TJall, obs. Sc. spelling of Daw v. 

Dallastvpe (dse'lastaip). ff. proper name 
Dallas + Tyi>k.] (See quot.) 

T875 D. C. Dallas Circular, I have .. perfected the method 
known as Dallastype— a process of Photographic Engraving 
by which can be produced as Blocks for Surface Printing. . 
copies of Wood-cuts, Type or MS. Matter. 1884 Academy 
9 Feb. 94 Ihe photographic process known as Dallastype. 



DALLY. 

t Dalle '* Obs. rare— 1 , [app. an infantile word. 
Cf. Daddle.] The hand. 

<ri46o Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 118 Haylle 1 put furthe 
thy dalle, I bryng the bot a balle. 

|| Dalle 2 (dal). [Fr., in both senses. > 

It is probable that the two senses are really distinct words ; 
in sense 2, the F. word is the same as Dale 3 ; in sense 1 
Hatzfeld suggests connexion with Ger. dicle, board, Deal.] 

1. A flat slab of stone, marble, or terra cotta, used 
for flooring ; spec, an ornamental or coloured slab 
for pavements in churches, etc. 

1855 Ecclesiologist XVI. 200 The choir, the chapels, .were 
paved with these dalles. 

2. The name given (originally by French 
employes of the Hudson's Bay Company) in the 
Western U.S. to rapids where the rivers are com- 
pressed into long narrow trough-like channels. 

1884 Harper's Mag. Feb. 364/1 The Columbia River is 
there.. compressed into' dalles', or long, narrow, and hroken 
troughs. 1890 M. Townseno U. S. 137 The Dalles of the 
Columbia, Oregon ; the Dalles of the Wisconsin, Minnesota. 

Hence Da llage [Fr.], flooring with dalles. 

1856 Ecclesiologist XVII. 57 In the dallage the treatment 
is archaic. 

Daller, obs. form of Dollar. 

Dalliance (dae'lians). Forms: 4-6 dalyaunce, 
daliaunce, 4-7 dalianee, (5 -auns, -ans(e), 5-6 
dalyance, 6 dally-, dalliaunce, 6- dalliance, 
[f. Dally v. + -ance: prob. formed in OFr. or 
AngloFr., though not yet recorded.] 

1 1. Talk, confabulation, converse, chat ; usually 
of a light or familiar kind, but also used of serious 
conversation or discussion. Obs. 

£1340 Gaw. <$• Gr. Knt. 1012 J)urj her dere dalyaunce of 
her derne wordez. CX440 Promp. Parv. 112 Dalyaunce, 
confabttlacio, collocucio, colloquium. 1447 Bokbnham 
Seyntys (Roxb.) 162 Marthe fyrst met hym [Christl . . And 
hadde wyth hym a long dalyaunce. 1496 Dives $ Paup. 
(W. deW.)vt. xv. 259/1 Kedynge & dalyaunce of holy wryt 
& of holy mennes lyues. 

2. Sport, play (with a companion or companions); 
esp. amorous toying or caressing, flirtation ; often, 
in bad sense, wan Ion toying. 

c 1385. Chaucer L. G. IV. Prol. 332 (Cambr. MS.) For to 
han with 30U sum dalyaunce. c 1386 — Doctor's T. 66 At 
festes, reueles, and at daunces, That ben occasiouns of 
daliaunces. c 1400 MAUNOEV.(Roxb.)xxvi. 124 pai schall. . 
ete and drinke and hafe dalyaunce with wymmen. a 1553 
Udall Rcryster D. iv. vi. (Arb.) 70 Dyd not I for the nonce 
..Read bis letter in a wrong sense for dalianee? 1602 
Shaks. Ham. 1. iii. 50 Whilst like a puft and recklesse 
Libertine Himselfe the Primrose path of dalliance treads. 
1725 Pope Odyss. vm. 348 The lewd dalliance of the queen 
of love. 1742 Fielding J. Andrews in. vi, He, taking her 
by the hand, began a dalliance. 1820 Scott Monast. xxiv, 
Julian . . went on with his dalliance with his feathered 
favourite, i860 Motlev Nether I. (1868) I. vi. 346 The Earl's 
courtship of Elizabeth was anything . . but a gentle dalliance. 

3. Idle or frivolous action, trifling ; playing or 
trifling with a matter. 

1548 Becon Solace of Soul Catechism (1844) 571 In health 
and prosperity Satan s assaults seem to be but trifles and 
thiDgs of dalliance. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst, iil xii. 
§ 1 When they come into the sight of God, such dalliances 
must auoide, bicause there is . . no trifling strife aboute 
wordes. 1627 F. E. Hist. Edw. II (1680) 16 Divine Justice, 
who admits no dalliance with Oaths. 1641 Lett, in Sir J. 
Temple Irish Rebell. 11. 47 Now there is no dalliance with 
them; who.. declare themselves against the State. 1814 
Woaosw. Excttrsion^ 1. Wks. (t888) 423/2 Men whose hearts 
Could hold vain dalliance with the misery Even of the dead. 
1843 Phescott Mexico (1850) I. 63 He continued to live in 
idle dalliance. 

+ 4. Waste of lime in trifling, idle delay. Obs. 
The first quot. prob. does not belong here: see Delav- 
ance. 

tet340 Cursor M. 26134 (Fairf.), & for-bink his lange 
daliaunce [Cott. delaiance] \>sX he for-drawen has his 
penance.] 1547-64 Bauldwin Mor. Philos. (Palfr.) v. vi, 
Death deadly woundeth without dread or dalianee. 1590 
Shaks. Com. Err. iv.i. 59 My businesse cannot brooke this 
dalliance. 

Dallier (darliai). Also 6 dalier. [f. Dally 
v. + -er ] .] One who dallies : see the verb. 

1563-87 Foxf. A . * M. (1596) 1553/2 To bee no dalliers in 
Gods matters, but to be . .earnest, a 1568 Ascham .SV/fc^w. 
1. (Arb.) 85 The greatest makers of loue, the daylie daliers. 
1861 Gen. P. Thompson in Bradford A direr User 19 Oct. 6/i, 
* I will go so far', says the dallier with evil ; and everybody 
knows where the dallier comes to. 

Dallop, var. of Dollop. 

Dally (dge Ii),z>. Forms : 4-6 daly(e, dayly(e, 
(5 dallyn), 6 dalie, dallye, 6-7 dallie, 6- dally. 

[a. OF. dalier to converse, chat, pass one's time in 
light social converse, etc. ; common in AngloFr. : 
see Glossary to Bozon (ed. P. Meyer). Godef. has 
an instance of dallier trans, to ' chaff'.] 

f 1. intr. To talk or converse lightly or idly ; to 
chat. Obs. 

c 1300 K. Alis. 6991 Dysers dalye, reisons craken. c 1340 
Gaw. <$• Gr. Knt. 1114 Day dronken & daylyeden, & dalten 
vntyjjtel. Ibid. 1253 To daly with derely your daynte 
wordez. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 112 Dalyyn or talky n,fabulor, 
confabulor, colloquor. 

2. To act or speak sportively, make sport, amnse 
oneself ; to toy, sport, play with, esp. in the way 
of amorous caresses ; to flirt, wanton. 

c 1440 Pronsp. Parv. 112 Dallyn, or hallesyn, amplcclor. 
1573 O. Habve'y Leiter.bk. (Camden) 105 Did you never see 
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DALLYING. 

a Aye in y* nightc Dally so lotige with y* candle lighte. 1594 
Siiaks. Kick. ///, t. iii. 265 Our Ayerie buildeth in the Cedars 
top, And dallies with the winde. 16*1-51 Huston Anat. A/e/. 
if. ii. iv. 27^ Little else, .but to dally with their cats. 1685 
Roxb. Bait, VII. 473, 1 have a Chamber bere of my own, 
Where we may kiss and dally alone, 1842 Tknnyson Day 
Dream, Revival 'iv, The chancellor, .dallied withhU golden 
chain. 1883 R. Noel in Academy No. 577. 365/3 Leaping 
lambs and lovers dallying. 

b. To play with a thing or subject which one 
does not intend to take seriously ; to coquet, flirt, 
esp. with temptation and the like. 

1548 UdalLj etc. Erasm. Par. Pref. 18 The auncient doc- 
tourcs . . doe in expounyng the allegories, seme oft tymes to 
playe and dalie with it. 1637 Milton Lvcidas 153 For, so 
to interpose a little ease Let our frail thoughts dally with 
false surmise^ 164a Rocebs Naaman 167 Dally not with 
her, as Eve with the serpent. 1774 Flztcheb Fict, $ Getu 
Creed viii. Wks. 1795 111. 343 When we dally with tempta- 
tion. 2780 CowrER Tab/e-t. 544 To dally much with subjects 
mean and low. 1855 Prescott Philip //, 1. 11. xiii. 390 Men 
..who .. had been Ted to dally with the revolution in its 
infancy, .now turned coldly away. 

3. To trifle with a person or thing under the 
guise of serions action ; to play with mockingly. 

1548 Hall Chron. 22s But the Duke of Burgoyne dalied 
and dissimuled with all parties, gevyngthem faire wordes. 
1579 Tom son Calvin's Serin. Tim. 440/1 We see a great 
Dumber y l wold dallie thus with Cod. 1600 Holland Livy 
11. xxiii. 59 a, Then thought the people, .they were mocked 
and dallied withall [elndi]. 16x4 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 
697 If wee feared the Lord, durst wee dally with his name f 
1706 Addison Rosamond 111. iii, Why will you dally with my 
pain 7 t 172a De Foe Relig. Courtsh. i. i. (1840) 17 Why do 
you trifle and dally so long with a thing of such conse- 
quence ? 

t b. trans. To dally out : to trifle wilh, elude. 
1548 Hall Ckron. 146 The matter was wynked at, and 
dalyed out. 1563-87 Foxe A. ft A/. (1684) I. 173/1 He would 
suffer no man. .to dally out [cludere] his laws without con- 
dign punishment. 1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xvii. 112 
But Lewis, .dallied out Edward with shewes of firme faith, 
till hee had effected the thing hec went about. 1618 Bolton 
Florus it. ii, Skill to shift aside Oares, and to dally out the 
strokes of beake-heads, by yare and ready turning. 

4. itttr. To spend time idly or frivolously ; to 
linger, loiter; to delay. 

1538 Bale Tkre Laives 341 Ye are disposed to dallye. 
1594 WiLLoaiE Avisa (1605* 28 The poesie. .bids you doe, 
but dallie not. Doe so, sweete heart, and doe not stray, 
For dangers grow from fond delay. 1600 Hzywood i Edw. 
/V, Wks. 1874I.33 We dallied not, but made all haste we 
could. 1647 R. Stafvlton Juvenal xv\. 385 If, being my 
d-btour, he . . stand Dallying to pay me. 181a W. IaviNG 
Braceb. Hall i. 6 Lest when ne find me dallying along, .he 
may hurry ahead, i860 Maurv Phys. Geog. Sea xv. §65: 
One vessel, .dallying in the Doldrums for days. 

f 5. trans. To put off or defer by trifling. In 
earlier use to dally off\ cf. dally out in 3 b. Obs. 

»574Whitcift De/. A nsiv. i. Wks. (1851) 1. 165 This is but 
a shift to dally off a matter which you cannot answer. 1589 
Greene Alenaphon (Arb.) 50 Fates and Fortune dallying 
a dolefull Catastrophe. 1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xxi. 
19 The Councell of Flanders . . dallied him off with many 
Excuses. 1616 Marlowe's Faust. Wks. (Rtldg.) 136/1 But 
wherefore do I dally my revenge ? 1633 T. Adams Exp. 
a Peter il. 2 Neither dally this execution. 1821 Clare 
Vill. Afinstr. I. 34 Some long, long dallied promise to 
fulfil. 

t G. To play or toy with ; to influence or move 
by dalliance. Obs. 

1597 Daniel. Civ. Wars it. xix, Pleas'd with vain shewes, 
and dallied with delyt. 16*7-77 Feltham Resolves 1. xxv. 
44 Like a cunning Courtizan, that dallies the Ruffian to 
undo himself. 1677 Gilpin Darmonol. (1867) 70 Mark 
Antony by this means became a slave to Cleopatra, .and so 
dallied himself into his ruin. 

7. To dally away : to consume or spend (time) 
in dalliance or by dallying. 

1685 Roxb. Ball. VII. 473 Now when the night was dalli'd 
away. .She 'rose and left me snoring in bed. c 1765 Flloyd 
Tartarian 'P. (1785) 90/1 They had dallied away a part of 
tbe night. 1828 Scott F. At. Perth viii. He asked them 
what they meant by dallying away precious time. 

Dallying (d3e-li,in), vbl. sb. [-ingL] The 
action of the verb Dally, q.v. : toying, trifling, 
etc.; dalliance. 

c 1440 Promp.Parv. 112 Dallynge, orhdsyng^amplexus. 
»545 Bhinklow Compl. 53 Cardys, dalyeng with women, 
dansing, and such like, f 1680 Bevehidge Serin. (17*9) I. 
470 There is no dallying with Omnipotence. x8s8 Scott 
F. AT. Perth, xxxiii, Speak out at once. .1 am in no humour 
for dallying. 1889 Athcti.rum jx Dec 816/3 The pleasant 
enough dallying and *daffing ' of her young people. 

Dallying, ppl. a. [-ing^] That dallies; 
toying, trifling, etc. : see the verb. 

1548 Hall Chron. 334 b, A Chaplavne mete for such 
a dalyeng pastyme. 1580 Bahet Aw. F 66a A flatterer or 
dallying decciuer. adulator. 165a CaASHAW Delights of 
A/uses Poems 89 A warbling doubt Of dallying sweetness. 

Hence Dallyingrly adv. 

1550 Bale Image both Ch. 11. (R,\ Wher as he doth but 
datliengly ptrswade, they may enforce and compel. 1563- 
87 Foxe A. &A7. (1596) Msg^x What an arrogant. /boy 
is this (John Bradford], that thus stoutly and dallyinglie 
behaueth hiinselfe before the Queenes Counsell T 1637 
Bastwick Litany 1. 3. 

Dalmatian (dcelm^-Jan), a. and sb. Of Dal- 
matia, the Austrian province on the eastern coast 
of the Adriatic; whence Dalmatian dog, the 
spotted coach-dog, sometimes called * smaller 
Danish dog \ Hence sb. f A native of Dalmatia ; 
a Dalmatian dog. 
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i8ia Bewick Quadrupeds (ed. 8) 339 The Dalmatian, or 
Coach Dog., has been erroneously called the Danish Dog.. 
It is frequently kept in genteel houses, as an elegant atten- 
dant on a carnage. 1893 II. Dalsiel Diseases of Dop(*L 3) 
58 Dogs that travel much on hard dry roads, as Dalmatians 
often do. 

Dalmatic (dxlmariilO, a. and sb. [The sb. 
ocenrs earliest, being a. Y. dalmatique (15th c. in 
Littre"), ad. X.. dalmaiica, subst. use (sc. vestis) of 
Dalmaticus adj. of Dalmatia. (Thence L. dalma- 
tiedtus attired in a dalmatic.) The adj. is of later 
adaptation from L»] 

A. adj. Belonging to Dalmatia, Dalmatian. 
Dalmattc robe: a dalmatic, or a garment resem- 
bling it ; so dalmatic vestment* 

1604 E. G. D'Acosta's Hist. Indies v. xx. 384 Their 
hahite and robe was a red curtin after the Dal mat ike 
fashion, with tasselles belowe..They were attired in a 
Dalmatike robe of white wroght with blacke. 1634 Si* 
T. HsaazaT Trav. (1638) 38 Their habit, a long coat or vest 
of white quilted Callico of the Dalmatick sort. 172a Lond. 
Gaz. No. 6089/3 T ne King's Regal Mantle, and Dalmatick 
Vestment. 1804 Ann. Rev. 1 1. 83/2 The deacon, standing, 
in the dalmatic vestment, bears the chalice. 1838 Rubric 
Coron. Q. Vht. in Maskcll A/on. Rit. (1847)111. 114 Then 
. .the Imperial Mantle, or Dalmatic Robe, 01 Cloth of Gold, 
lined or furred with Ermins, is . . delivered to the D<vn of 
Westminster, and by him put upon the Queen, standing. 

B. sb. An ecclesiastical vestment, wilh a slit on 
each side of the skirt, and wide sleeves, and marked 
with two stripes, worn in the Western Church by 
deacons and bishops on certain occasions, b. A 
similar robe worn by kings and emperors at 
coronation and olhcr solemnities. 

Cf. Istooaz Ortg. xix. xxii. 9 Dalmatica vestis primum in 
Dalmatia provincia Graeciw texta est, tunica sacerdotalis 
Candida cum clavis ex purpura. 

c 14*5 Wvntoun Cron. ix. vi. 153 Wyth a prestis vestment 
hale Wyth twynykil and Dalmatyk. 1483 Caxton Gold. 
L<£. 35<>A The byere was couerd with a clothe named 
dalmatyke. 178a Phiestlev Corrupt. Chr. II. vm. 118 
Mention is made of Dalmatics for the deacons. 1844 Lin- 
GAao Anglo-Sax. Cfu (1858) II. iv. 69 The usual episcopal 
vestments, the amice, .tunic and dalmatic. 1855 Browning 
Afisconceptions ii, The true bosom . . Meet forlove's regal 
dalmatic. 

t Dalmaiical, a. Obs. * Dalmatic a. 

1599 Thvnne Animadv. (r86s) 35 The kinges dalmaticall 
garmente . . was crymsone. 

Dalt (d§ll). Sc. Also dault. [ad. Gnoi.dalta 
in same sense.] A foster-child. 

1775 Johnson Western hi. Wks. X. 485 When he dis- 
misses his dalt, for that is the name for a fostered child. 
18*8 Scott F. Af. Perth xxix, It is false of thy father's 
child, .falsest of my dault I 

Dalt'e, obs, pa. t. and pple. of Deal v. 

Daltonian (dpUflu-nian), a. and sb. [f. the 
name of John Da [ton, a famous English chemist 
(1766-1844), who was affected with colour-blind- 
ness : see Daltonism.] 

A. adj. Relating to Jobn Dalton, or the atomic 
theory first enunciated by him. 

1850 DAuaENV Atom. T/t. iii. (ed. a) «o8 The Daltonian 
method of notation may still be of use, just as pictorial 
representation often comes in aid of verbal description. 

B. sb. A person affected with colour-blindness. 
[First used in Fr., dattonien.] 

[1827 P. PaEvosTin Bib/. Univ. Sciences et Arts XXXV. 
321 De ceux qui j'ai coutume d'appcler daitoniens.) 1841 
E. Wartmann in Rep. Brit. Assoc. 11. 40 There are two 
classes of Daltonians. 1881 Times 10 Jan. 4/2 Daltonians 
of the same nature [not perceiving red]. 

Daltonism (dpltsniz'm). [ad. F. dalloytismc, 
f. as prcc. 

Introduced by Prof. Pierre Prevost of Geneva, but objected 
to by English authors on the ground that it associated 
a great name with a physical defect. See Wartmann's 
papers on 'Daltonisme' in Mem. Soc. Phys. de Gtntve 
(1843) X. 373; and (1849) XII. 183.I 

A name for colour-blindness; esp. inability to 
distinguish between red and green. 

1841 E. Wartmann in Rep. Brit. Assoc. il 40 An inconv 
plete vision of colours which has been called Daltonism. 
1855 J. Dixon Pract. Study Dis. Eye 261 Of all the un- 
fortunate inventions of pathological nomenclature the word 
Daltonism.. seems to me the worst. i88j Nature 23 Mar. 
493 This case of temporary daltonism for red is attributed to 
the fatigue of the retina for red. 

Hence Daltonist «= Daltonian sb. 

1879 H. T. Finck in Afacm. ATag. XLI. 128/3 The 
authorities last mentioned class those only among the 
Daltonists who show . . that they cannot physically dis- 
tinguish between certain colours. 

JJalve, obs. pa. t. of Delve. 

t Daly, sb. Obs. Also dayly ; //. dalies, dalys, 
daleys. [Derivation unknown.] A die, or a 
knuckle-bone used as a die ; also a cubical piece 
of anything, a cube. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 112 Dayly, or pley (K. P. daly), 
tessura, C F. (a/ea, dectus, K.\ 1519 Hosman Vulg. xxxii. 
280 Men play with m dice: and children with iiij dalies 
[astragalis vet talis). Cutte this flesh into daleys \tcssellas\. 

Daly (d£;li), a. rare. ? Obs. [f. Dale sb.* + -v.] 
Abounding in dales ; of the nature of a dale. 

1522 FiTZHEaa. Surtf. iii. 3 Groundes that is bothe hvlly 
and dalye. 1606 I. Raynolds Dola nicy's Prim. (1880) 61 
The daly grounds in garments greene were clad. 

Daly v e, Dalyance, obs. ff. Dally, Dalli- 
ance. 



DAM. 

Dam(da:m \ sbA Forms; 4- dam, 4-7 damme, 
5-6 dame, (6dampne, 7 damn(o, damp, damb), 
7-8 damm. [Common Tout. - OKrls. darn, dotn, 
MDu. dam(m), MLG. and Du. dam, MUG. lam f 
mod.G. damm (from LG.\ Norse dammr (14- 
15th c), Sw., Da. dam. The earlier existence of 
the word is proved by the derivative vbs., Goth. 
faurdammjan to stop up, OE. demman, OFris. dem* 
men, MUG. temmen, Ger. dam men : see Dkm v.} 

1. A bank or barrier of earth, masonry, etc, con- 
structed across a stream to obstruct its flow and 
raise its level, so as to make it available for turning 
a mill-wheel or for other purposes ; a similar work 
constructed to confine water so as lo form a pond 
or reservoir, or to protect land from being flooded. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. iiiDame, or hve bankys (K. dam or 
heybanck), agger. 1530 Palsc«. 212/1 Damme of a my II, 
escluse. 1626 T. HIawkinsI Caussins Holy Crt. 525 As a 
Torrent, which after it hath a long tyme been restrayned, 
breaketh the forced dam^ — * J - ' ' ' J 



drowneth the field*. 

•on Surv. Devon (17 14) I 
Hemeanton. now Weare, t 

ips, whi 

Health 93 Banks and Dambs. 163a Tennyson Af Uteres D. 



f 1630 Risdon Surv. Devon (17 14) II. 152 Whose House 
"ed Hemeanton. now Weare, by Reason of certain 
which we call Weares. 1650 H. Itaooict Consenr. 



99 Tbe sleepy pool above the dam, The pool beneath it 
never still. 1841 Emus* tone /fist. fnd. II. 71, 50 dams 
across rivers, to promote irrigation. 

b. The barrier constructed in a stream by beavers. 

1748 F. Smith Voy. Disc. N.-W. Pass. 130 The Plenty of 
Water was.. owing to its being kept up by Dams, the work 
of the Beavers ; which, .had also built a House on the side 
of this Creelo 1834 M MuaiaiR Cuvier's Anim. Kingd. 
89 Beavers . . keep the water at an equal height, by dams 
composed of branches of trees, mixed with clay and ktoncs. 
187s Whitnev Life Lang, xiv 290 Building a particular 
style of shelter, as the beaver its dam, 

C. A causeway through fens. 
1809 CRAeaz Tales, Lovers yountey,\V\\cn next appear'd 
a dam,— so call the place,— Where lies a road confined in 
narrow space, .on either side Is level fen. 

<L.ji ? . 

160a Marston Antonio" s Rev. v. iii, The States of Venice 
Like high-swoln Hoods drive down the muddie dammcs of 
pent allegeance. t 1642 Rook as Naaman 528 To keep up 
the damme of their owne consciences from breaking in upon 
them. <ai7ii Ken /fymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 138 
Thou down the sensual Dam dost throw, Which made me 
stagnate bere below. 

2. The body of water confined by a dam or 
embankment. (Now local, Yorkshire, etc.) 

c 1225 E. E. A Hit. P. C. 312 pystryuande stremex..In on 
daschande dam, dryuez me ouer. a 1340 Hampole Psalter 
509 f>e dam of waters [gurges aouarum). 1391 Sctby Car- 
tulary (Yorks. Archa;oL Soc.) I. 4 Indentura. .de Stagno 
vocato le Damme [Selby Dam). 14.. Nom. in Wr.- 
Wiilcker 736/20 Hoc stangnum, a dame, c 1530 Remedy of 
Love xxxv, Wer..All water ynke in damme or in flood. 
1621-51 Burton Anat. Mel. 111. iv. 1. i. 642 As a damme of 
water stopt in one place breaks out into another, c 1869 
Gatty Hunters Hallamshire ix. 186 note, Several of the 
smaller dams at Crook's Moor [Sheffield ] were filled up in 
1839. .The large dams are still made use of by the company. 
1888 Sheffield Gloss., Dam, a piece of water impounded by 
damming up a stream. 1892 Lentzneb Australian Word- 
bk. 19 Dam (up-country), a pond for watering cattle, .made 
by throwing up a bank across a hollow or little gully. 

b. In south of Scotland, tbe stream of water from 
a weir or pond, which drives a mill ; a mill-race ; 
tail-dam, a tail-race. (The dam in sense 1 is 
a ' cauld '.) 

3. A flat land from which water is drained off and 
excluded, local. 

1629 S'hertogenboth 13 It lyeth as it were in a Myrc, 
hauing on the one side a small moore or damp. 1800 in 
G. C. Da vies Norfolk Broads xv. (1884) toj Tame and 
nieadowed flats, here called dams, between Yarmouth and 
Norwich, producing turf, peat, furxe, flag and sedge. 

4. a. Mining. A partition of boards, masonry, 
etc. in a mine to keep out water, fire, or gas. b. 
Smelting. (Seequot. 1881.) C Floating dam: f(a) 
« Camel 2; (^)'a caisson used instead of gates 
for a dry-dock ' (Smyth Sailor's Word bk). 

1706 Lond. Gas. No. 4262/3 A Machine, termed a Float. 
ing-Damm, whereby he is capable of carrying Barges, .over 
. . Shallows. 1881 Kavmono Alining Gloss., Dam. . the wall 
of refractory material, forming the front of the fore-hearth 
of a blast furnace. It is built on the inside of a supporting 
iron plate (dam-plate). 

5. Comb., as dam-like adj.; dam-head (Sc.>, 
a weir or cauld on a river for diverting the water 
into a mill-race; dam-plate, dam-atone (sec quot- 
and sense 4 b) ; t dam-ahed (Sc.), * a portion of 
land bordering on a dam' (Jam.). See also CoprER- 
dam, Mill dam. 

1540 Sc. Acts Jos. KU814) 37 The dene of Logy, dame 
and damsched tharof, and thair pcrtinentis. ^ 1760 Wark 
in Phil. Trans. LI 1. 2 Locks and dam-heads might be raise i 
..by the help of furze. 1776 Adam Smith W. A.tv. v. 118(9) 
II. 86 As much water must run over the dam-bead as if 
there was no dam at all. 1820 Scott Afonast. v, A strong 
wear or damhead, running across the river. 1881 Raymoni> 
Alining Glost., Dam-plate, the plate upon the dam-stone or 
front stone of the bottom of a blast furnace. 

Dam (dsem), sb.% Forms : 3- dam, 4-7 damme, 
6 dambe, 6-7 damm. [A variant of Dame, also 
written from 14th c. damme, retaining the short 
sound of V. a ; originally used in all the senses, 
but from about the i6tb c. differentiated.] 



DAM, 

1 1. * Dame. Obs. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) j 1732 Dam Maud be Mortimer. 
a 1300 C«r*<?r 2312 (Cott.) Melche, loth, and dam sarra. 
1340 Ham pole Pr. Consc. 1273 Dam fortone. .turnes about 
ay hir whele. e 1382 Wyclif Pref. Epist. vi. 67 A The olde 
chaterynge damme, c 1430 Hymns Virg. 3 (Rlatz.) pou 
deintiest damme. 

2. A female parent (of animals, now usually of 
quadrupeds). Correlative to sire, 

13ZO [see Dame 8 b]. i486 Bk. St. A tbans Eiva, A fawne 
sowkyng on his dam. 1523 Fitzherb. Husb. % 68 A sandy 
colte . . neytber lyke syre nor damme. 1607 Topsell Four-/. 
Beasts (1673) 363 The duckling, tbe first day [can] swim m 
the water with bis dam. 1665 Hooke Micrcgr. 216, I have 
observed the young ones of some Spiders have almost kept 
the same proportion to their Dam. 1697 Drvden Virg. 
Eclcg. 1. 32 So Kids and Whelps their Sires and Dams 
express. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) III. 25 Calves. . 
taken from the dam in a savage state. 1834 Mudie Brit. 
Birds (1841) I. 301 And when the dam [robin] leaves her 
eggs. 1870 Brvant Iliad I. v. 162 Two young lions, 
nourished by their dam. 

f b. Phr. The devil and his dam ; the devil s 
dam, applied opprobriously to a woman. Obs. 

1393 Langl. P. PL C. xxi. 284 Rys vp ragamoffyn and 
reche me alle be bar res, That belial by bel-syre beot with 
"y damme. 1538 Bale Thre Lawes 1070 The deuyll or 
iys dam. 1588 Shaks. Com. Err. iv. Hi. 51 Ant. It is 
the diuell. S. Dro. Nay,sbe is worse, she is tbe diuels 
dam. 1707 T. Stevens tr. Qnevedds Com. Wks. (1709) 350 
Such . . Sayings are a Discredit to your self. As for In- 
stance.. tbe Devil and his Dam. 1783 Ainswokth Lat. 
Diet. 11, Trivenefica, a great witch, a devil's dam. 

3. « Mother (human) : usually in contempt. 

a 1547 Surrey Aeneidiv. 477 Ne Goddesse was thy dam 
[nec tibi Diva parens}. 1606 Choice* Chance, etc. (1 881) 66 
His Dad a Tinker, and his Dam a Tit. 1611 Shaks. J Vint. 
T. 11. iii. 94 This Brat is none of mine. .Hence with it, and 
together with tbe Dam, Commit them to the fire. 1801 
Wolcott (P. Pindar) Tears «$• Sm. Wks. 1812 V. 55 And said, 
that George allowed his dam But thirty pounds a year, 

4. M 

c 1540 Pilgr. T. in Thynne Anintadv. App. i. 83 As we 
be taught of the chnrche our dam. 1594 Barnfielo Aff. 
Sheph. iu liv, Ignorance, .the Damme of Errour. 1621 51 
Burton Anat. Mel. hi. iv. 1. ii. 648 That high Priest of 
Rome, the dam of that monstrous and superstitious breed. 
1892 R. Kipling Barrack-r. Ballads (ed. 2) 80 What dam 
of lances brought tbee forth to jest, .with Death? 

5. Comb. 

1605 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iii. iv. Captains 1237 Dam- 
Murdering Vipers, Monsters in-bumane. ^622 Boys Wks. 
936 As the carefull Dam-bird [loves] ber unfeathered brood. 

Dam, Chiefly Sc. Forms : 6 damme, 7 
dame, 9 dam. [a. F. dame lady (Dam 2 , Dame), 
the name of each piece in the jeu de dames or 
draughts, esp. of the crowned pieces which can 
mo ye forwards or backwards ; in Ger. dame (damcn- 
spiel, damspiel draughts), Du. dam {damspel 
draughts) : cf. Dambbod.] 

Each of the : pieces in the game of draughts or 
checkers (obs.) ; pi. the game itself. 

App. in early times a piece, pawn, or 1 man ' in various 
games. Dame is given by Cotgrave 1611 as 'also, a man at 
Tables or Draughts and dames is the name of Draughts 
in Rabelais; Florio 1598 has Ital. * dame, men to play at 
tables or chesse with '. 

1580 Hollybano Treas. Fr. Tong, Le jeu des Merelles, 
the playe of dammes. [Cotgr. * Le Jen des merelles, the 
boyish game called Merills, or fiue.pennie Morris ; played 
here most commonly with stones, but in France with 
pawnes, or men made of purpose, and tearmed Merelles.'] 
1653 Urquhart Rabelais 94 (Jam.) There he played at the 
Dames or draughts. 18x4 Saxon <§• Gael I. 94 (Jam.) After 
playing twa or three games at the dams. 1828 Webster, 
Dam . . 3. a crowned man in the game of draughts. 1870 
Ramsay Remin. vi. (ed. 18) 246 Dams were the pieces with 
which the game of draughts was played. 

t Dam, sbA, damp. Obs. Also 6 dame. [a. 
OF. dam (also dan, domp, dant, in nom. dans, 
danz) :— L. dominus lord, used in OF. as a feudal 
title (ranking between comte and baron), hut com- 
monly prefixed to the name of a person by way of 
honour.] Lord ; as a prefix = Sir, Master. Cf. 
Dan. 

c 1300 Havelok 2468 He knew, be swike dam, Euerildel 
god was him gram, c 1375 Lay Folks Mass Bk. (MS. B.) 
18 Dam Ieremy [v.rr. Dane Ieremi, Saynte lerome] was 
his name. 1506 Bury Wills (Camden) 108 Dame John 
Barkyng, pytauncer of tbe monastery in Bury. 

c 1386 Chaucer Nun's Pr. Prol. 26 (Harl.) Wherfor sir 
monk, damp Pieres by }our name, c 1489 Caxton Sonne s 
of Aymon ix. 199 They met wyth damp Rambault, the free 
knyght. Ibid. ix. 201 Damp bysshop, ye be welcom. Ibid. 
xvi. 382 c Damp emperour', sayd thenne the duke naymes. 

Dam(dEem), v. 1 Forms : 6-7 damme, (damn, 
7 dambe), 7-8 daram, 6- dam. [f. Dam sb.* ; 
taking the place of the etymological Dem, OE. 
detnman, found in early ME. and existing dialects.] 

I. trans. To furnish with a dam; to obstruct or 
confine (a stream, or water) by means of a dam. 
Usually with up ; also (rarely) with back, out, etc. 

1563 W. Fulke Meteors (1640) 57 Wells tbat have beene 
dammed up. 1659 B. Harris ParivaVs Iron Age 106 He 
had dammed up the Rivers. 1697 Dryden Virg. Past. ill. 
171 Now dam the Ditches and the Floods restrain. 1850 
Lyell 2nd Visit U. S. 1 1. 253 The M is.sissippi forms long 
bars of sand, which frequently unite with some part of the 
coast, so as to dam out the sea and form lagoons. 1867 
Parkman Jesuits N. Amer. xxi. (1875^ 314 The beavers had 
dammed a brook and formed a pona. 
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2. trans/, and Jig. To stop up, block, obstruct ; 
to shut up, confine: a. things material. 
1553 Brende Q. Curtins vn. iv. 132 The sand in the 

Elaines is blowen together, .wherby the accustomed wayes 
e damned. 1590 Greene Never too late (1600) 90 Haumg 
the Ouen the hotter within for tbat it was damd vp. 1603 
Florio Montaigne 1. xxiv. (1632) 61 Lamps dammed with 
too much oyle. 1652 Waosworth tr. Sandoval 's Civ. W xrs 
Spain 351 Don Hernande. .dammed up all the doors but 
one. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. I. 347 When a ridge of 
mountains thus dams the cloud, 
b. things immaterial. 

1582 Bentlev Mon. Matrones nr. 261 Vnthankfulnesse. . 
dammeth vp the fountaine of thy godhe mercie. 163a 
Sanderson 12 Serru. 522 He doth also dambe vp the mercy 
of God by bis contempt. 1875 McLaren Serm. Ser. 11. 1 v. 
66 His love [isl too divine for us to dam it back, a 1876 
G. Dawson Improvers of Shaks., They dammed up all 
human energy into two channels—the chapel and the shop. 

t Dam, z>. 2 Obs. rare. [f. Dam sb.*\ To give 
birth to (young) : said of animals. 

1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. ill. (1586) 139 Such 
[lambs] as are afterwarde dammed, are feeble and weake. 

Dam, obs. form of Damn. 

Damacene, -yne, obs. if. damascene, Damson. 

Damage (dse'meds), sb. Forms : a. 4- dam- 
age; 5-8 dammage, (6 damppage, 6-7 dam- 
nage, 7 damadge). £. 4-7 dommage, 5-7 
domage. [a. OF. damage (i 1 th c. in Littr£), also 
domage, daumage, demage, since 15th c. dommage 
= OSp. domage, f. OF. dam, damage, prejudice, 
loss (=¥r.dam, It. danno loss), ad. L. damnum 
loss, hurt, damage + -age. Cf. Pr. damnatge and 
It. dannatico on L. type *damndticum. The ME. 
form domage, dommage is after later French; 
dam(p)nage after medL.]. 

1. Loss or detriment caused by hurt or injury 
affecting estate, condition, or circumstances, arch. 

a. [1292 Britton 1. v. § 1 En despit et damage de nous 
et de noster poeple.l 1300 K. A lis. 959 The scoumfyt, and 
the damage, Feol on heom of Cartage. £1386 Chauceh 
Pars. T. r 383 As moche to oure damage as to oure profit. 
1535 Coverdale Z«/k? ix. 25 Though he wanne the whole 
worlde and loseth himself or runneth in dammage of himself. 
1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 89 The damnage and skaiths, 
quhilks he hes susteined be the defender, sail be taxed. 
1611 Bible Dan. vi. 2 That •. . the king should haue no 
damage. 1778 C. Jones Hoyle's Games Impr. 21 You could 
receive no Damage by playing the King the third Round. 
1851 Hussey Papal Power i\, 86 The corrupting by bribes 
of tbe late Legats. .to the damage of S. Peter. 1877 J. D. 
Chambers Div. Worship 141 These ..Anthems have been 
wholly omitted, to out great damage. 

/3. 1481 Caxton Myrr. 1. xiv. 45 [It] torneth contrarye to 
them & to their dommage. 1508 Fisher Wks. (1876) 193 
The great domage whicbe we suffre by the absence of many 
of them, a 1612 Donne Biaflaj'aTo? (1644) I2 4 If a P UD * 
lique profit recompence my private Domage. 

2. Injury, harm ; esp. physical injury to a thing, 
such as impairs its value or usefulness. 

£1374 Chaucer Boeth 1. v. 25 pou hast wepen for be 
damage [ed. 1560 dommage] of bi renoune bat is appaired. 
1430 Lyog. Chron. Troy 1. vi, He was enoynted with an 
oyntment On his body that kept him from damage, c 1440 
Promp. Parv. 113 Damage, or harme, dampnum. 1577 tr. 
Bullinger's Decades Introd., He. .suffered all the damages 
of the Dody. 1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerem. n. ix. 50 
His answere bringeth great damnage to his owne cause. 
1639 T. de Gray Compi. Horsem. 9 Lest in foling, the colt 
receive domage. 1719 De Foe Crusoe (1858) 353 She was 
leaky, and had damage in her hold. 1869 Hook Lives Abps. 
II. ii. 94 To repair the damage done to the monastery, 
b. (with a and pi.) A loss, an injury. 

1470-85 Malory Arthur 1. xv, Kyng Lott made grete 
dool for his dommagis & his felawes. 1577-87 Holinshed 
Scot. Chron. 188 The damages & skathes committed by 
theeues and robbers. 1593 T.Watson Tears o/Fancie xxiv. 
Poems (Arb.) 190 That I. .brought faire beauty to so fowle 
a domage. x6oo J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa n. 55 They paid 
the saia owners for all dammages committed. 1771 Golosm. 
Hist. Eng. 1. 79 Repairing the damages which the king- 
dom had sustained by war, 

t 3. a. A disadvantage, inconvenience, trouble. 

b. A matter for regret, a misfortune, ' a pity *. 

a. 1398 Trevisa Barth. de P. R.vi. i. (Tollem. MS.), Age 
bah with him many damagis. 1637 R. Hvimphrev tr. St. 
Ambrose \. 15 They hold profit to consist in the goods 
secular, wee reckon tbese for dammages. 1721 De Foe 
Col. (1840) 33 'Tis an unspeakable damage to him for 
want of his money. 

b. c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 578 Cleopatra, And of his 
deth it was ful gret damage. C1489 Caxton Blanchardyn 
xxii. 74 It were domage yfsuche a lady . . sholde perysshe. 
1524 Losse of Rhodes in Hakluyt Voy. II. 1. 84 Sir Francis 
de Frenolz. .it was great dammage of his death, for he was 
a worthy man. 16x2 Shelton Quix. 1. 1. iv. 25 The Damage 
is. .that I bave no money here about me. 

4. Law. (Now always in pi.) The value, 
estimated in money, of something lost or withheld ; 
the sum of money claimed or adjudged to be paid 
in compensation for loss or injury sustained. 

[1430 Act 8 Hen. VI, c. 9 Le pleyntif recovera ses 
damages au treble vers le defendant 1538 Stakkey Eng- 
land \\.\\. igoThe party condemnyd. .scholdeuer be award yd 
to pay costys and al other dammage cumyng to hys 
aduersary by the reson of the vniust sute and vexatyon.] 
x 54 2 -3 Act 34-5 Hen. VIII, c. 27 §36 Actions personall, 
whereof the deite, and domage amounteth to the summe of 
fouitie shillinges. 1548 Hall Chron. 31 For recoveryng of 
damages for injuries to them wrongfully done. 1631-2 Star 
Chamb. Cases (Camden) 168 He shall therefore pay 500^ to 
tbe King and 200 11 Dammage to M' Deane and make recog- 
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nition of his fault and wrong. 1767 Blackstonk Comm. II. 
438 When the jury has assessed his damages. 1858 Lo. St. 
Leonards Handy Bk. Prop. Law ii. 5 An action . . for the 
recovery of damages for breach of contract. 
5. slang. Cost, expense. 

1755 Connoisseur No. 68 f 10 1 There *, says he, 1 there's 
your damage— thirteen and two-pence. 1 1812 Byron Wks. 
(1832) II. 179, I must pay the damage, and will thank 
you to tell me the amount of the engraving. 1852 Mrs. 
Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xiv, What's the damage, as they say 
in Kentucky, .what's to be paid out for this business ? 1855 
Dickens Lett. 1. 409 Excellent stowage for the whole family 
. .Damage for the whole, seven hundred fraocs a montb. 

H Erroneously for Dangek. 

1464 Phtmpton Corr. (Camden) X3 Now you bee utterly 
out of*his dammage. 

Da'mage, ^- Forms : see the sb. [a. OF. 
damagier, -er, domager, f. damage : see prec. sb.] 

1. trans. To do or cause damage to; to hurt, 
harm, injure ; now commonly to injure (a thing) 
so as to lessen or destroy its value. 

13. . [see Damaging vbL sb.]. 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) 
Dictes 106 A king in his kyngdome may be dommaged and 
hurte,and specially by fyue thmges. 1548 H\\.i.Chron. (1530) 
24 The English studied all the waies possible to dammage 
their enemies : some shot arrowes, some cast stones. 1594 
Shaks. Rich. Ill, iv. ii. 60 To stop all hopes, whose growth 
may dammage me. a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. III. 459 
(R.) He . . gave him a broadside, with which he . . damaged 
the ship. 1794 Nelson in Nicolas Disp. I. 492 Not any 
notice having been taken . . of my eye being damaged. 
a 1859 Macaulay Hist. Eng. V. 130 He missed no oppor- 
tunity of thwarting and damaging the Government. 1892 
Law Times' Rep. LXVI1. 251/1 The Merchant Prince.. 
ran into and damaged the Catalonia. 

2. intr. To suffer damage or injury, rare. 

1 82 1 Clare Vill. Minslr. I. 37 Her Sunday clothes might 
damage with the dew. 

Damageable (darmedsab'l), a. For forms cf. 
Damage sb. ; also 5 dommegeable, 6 dommagi- 
able, domagable, 6-7 damagable. [a. OF. 
damag{e)able f dom-, causing or bringing damage, 
f. damagier : see prec. and -able.] 

1 1. Causing loss or injury ; hurtful, injurious. 

1474 Caxton Chesse 11. iii. (i860) Ci, The tunges of advo- 
cates and men of lawe ben perilous & dommegeable. 1570 
Dee Math. Praef. 43 Neither by worde, deede, or thought, 
. .damageable, or iniurious to you. 1604 Dee in Hearne 
Collect. 3 Nov. 3705, That.. most grievous and dammage- 
able Sclaunder. 1636 E. Dacres tr. MachiaveCs Disc. Livy 
I. 166 Many faults, .dommageable to that tyrannic 1674 
Govt. Tongue xii. (1684) 164 Immodest talk, .damagable 
and infectious to the innocence of our neighbors. 1796 
Burke Regie. Peacei. Wks. 1802 IV. 437 Before it is clearly 
known whether the innovation be damageable or not, the 
judge is competent to issue a prohibition to innovate until 
the point can be determined 

2. Liable to be damaged. 

1755 Magens lnsurances\\. 273 If Goods easily damage- 
able be in a Ship. 1881 J. F. Keane Six Months in Meccah 
vii. 183 Much destruction, - to all damageable property. 

Hence f Da*mageably adv., injuriously. 

1660 Hexham, Kommerlick . . Dammageably, or with 
Molestation. 

t Damage-Cleere. Law. Obs. [ad. Anglo- 
Fr. damage clers for damage des clers, in med.L. 
damna clericomm i clerks' costs '.] 

A fee formerly paid in the courts of Common 
Pleas, King's Bench, and Exchequer, in cases where 
damages were recovered: abolished in 1665. 

1665 Marvell Corr. xlviii. Wks. 1872-5 II. 183 There are 
several other Bills in hand ; as . . the taking away of Damage* 

Damaged (dse-med.^d),///. a. [f. Damage v.- 
+ -ed l.] That has suffered damage ; injured (esp.- 
physically). 

1771 Smollett Humph. CI. 10 July an. 1768, Clinker., 
unscrewed the damaged iron. 1891 Daily News 23 June 
2/3 If any sovereign or half-sovereign is more than # three 
grains below the standard weight, it shall be considered 
a damaged coin. 

Damage-feasant. Law. Also 7 -feasaunt, 

-faisant, 7-8-fesant. [OF. damage fesant, F. dom- 
mage faisant, doing damage, causing loss.] 

Said of a stranger's beasts, etc., found trespassing 
on a man's ground without his leave, and there 
doing him damage, as by feeding or otherwise. 
(Properly adj. phr. ; also used as sb.) 

162 1 R. Bolton Stat. Irel. 191 (33 Hen. VIII), In any 
replegiare or second deliverance for rentes, customes, 
services or for damages feasaunt or other rent or rents. 168 1 
Chetham Angler's Vade-m. xl. §18 If I leave my Angle- 
rod behind in another's ground he may take it Damage 
feasant. 1714 Scroggs Courts-leet (ed. 3* 73 Any Thing 
distrained for Damage-feasant cannot be distrained for 
Rent. X768 Blackstone Comm. in. i. III. 6. 1887 Edin. 
Rev. Jan. 77 The right of distraining animals trespassing 
and as we now say * damage-feasant '. 

t Da'mageful, a. Obs. [f. Damage^. + -ful.] 
Injurious, hurtful. 

£1449 Pecock Repr. 11. viii. 182 It were ful unprofitable 
and damageful to alle Cristene. 161 1 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. 
ix. xiii. J07 His warre in Ireland was more dammagefull. 
1645 T. Coleman Hopes Deferred 15 These purposes of 
mischiefe are either issulesse, or damagefull, or dangerous. 

Damage ment (darmedsment). rare. [a. 
OF. damagement, f. damagier to Damage.] The 
action of damaging, or fact of being damaged. 

1603 J. Davies Microcosmos Wks. (1876) 44 (D.) The more 
vs'd they [pleasures] are excessiuely, The mores the soule 
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and bodie's damagement. i88< Pall Mall G. 20 May 5/1 If 
war has any raison d'iire at all, that must lie in the effective 
damagement of your enemy. 

t Damageous,<*. Obs. For forms of. Damage 
sb. ; also 5 damogeous, 6 dammagioua, -iua 
[a. OF. damageus, -gions, -Jos, f. damage : see 
Damage sb. and -ous.] Fraught with damage, 
hurtful, injurious ; eausing loss or disadvantage. 

c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. r 364 Whan bat meynee is 
felonous and damageous to be peple. 1474 Caxton Chesse 
Hi. vi. (i860) Hiij b, What synne is fowler than this synne. . 
ne more dommageous. 1477 Eam, Rivers (Caxton) Dicta 
48 Lakking of thy lore is to vs a damegeous thing. i6u 
Cotcr. s.v. Vimaires, Fearefull or dommageous nccidents. 
1637 Hrvwood RoyallShip 33 All tbe rauenous and dam. 
mageous beasts to be destroyed through his land. 

Damaging (darmedsirj), vhl. sb. [-nro 1.] 
The action of the verb Damaoe, q. v. 

13.. Childh. Jesus 1344 (Matz.) Of be Hones he made 
a semblingue bifore heom without e damagingue. 1568 
Grafton Chron. II. 03 The French king.. in dammagyng 
of king Richard, layde siege to the CastcH of Aubevyle. 

Damaging, ///. a. [-ino 2 .] That damages ; 
causing damage or injury, injurious, hurtful. 

1856 Emerson Eng. Traits* Relig. Wks. (Bohn) 1 1. 101 The 
modes of initiation are more damaging than custom-house 
oaths. 1885 Athenaeum 5 Sept. 299/2 [The hedgehog'sl 
moral character, .is the subject of damaging criticism. 

Hence Da-magingly adv. t hurtfuliy. 

1854 Kitto Bible Illustr. (1867) VIII. 437 The stroke is 
usually, .inflicted damagingly to the mouth, with the heel of 
a shoe. 1868 Daily Nexus 7 Sept., Mr. McCarthy thinks 
the defence unassailable. To us it appears very easily and 
very damagingly assailable. 

Damafsele, obs. form of Damsel. 

Damalic (damarlik), damolic (dam^lik), a. 
CJum, [f. Gr. oa/ictAiy, hafjL&Xrj heifer + 10. The 
second form is perh. short for damal-olic] In 
damalic or damolic acid, an acid (C 7 H s O) dis- 
covered by Stadeler In cows' urine. Hence 
Da'molate [-ate 4], a salt of damolic acid. 
Damaluric [Urio] acid, an acid (C, H 10 akin 
to damolic, and of the same origin ; its salts are 
Damalu'ratea. 

1858 Thudicnum Urine -543 Damaluric acid produces 
a precipitate in a solution of basic acetate of lead. 1863^-7* 
Watts Diet. Chem. II. 301 Damaluric and Damolic acids, 
two volatile aeids said to exist in cows' and horses' urine. 
1879 ibid. VI. 541 The filtered solution deposits, first 
crystals of barium damolate, then the damalurate. 

|j Daman (doe-man). [From the Arabic name 
J^/**! daman israil x sheep or lamb of Israel.] 
The Syrian rock-badger or 'cony* of Scripture 
(I/yrax Syriacus) ; the name is also extended to 
the species found at the Cape {II. Capcmis). 

1738 T. Shaw Trav. Barb. $ Levant. 336 The Daman 
Israel is^an Animal likewise of Mount Libanus, though 
common in other places of this Country.. We have .. pre- 
sumptive Proof that this Creature is the Saphan of the 
Scriptures. 1700 Bruce Traz>. 1. x. 241, 1 went ashore 
here [Cape Mahomet] and shot a small animal among the 
rocks, called Daman Israel or Israel's Lamb; 1 do not 
know why, for it has no resemblance to the sheep kind. 
1835 Gome tr. Blumenbach's Man. Nat. Hist. \v. 47 The 
Daman, Cape Hyrax. 1835 Kiaav Hab. $ lust. Anim. 
II. xxiv. 497 The skin, .is nearly naked, except in the ease 
of the swine, the daman, the mammoth and some others. 

Damar : see Dammar. 

Damas, obs. form of Damask. 

Damascene (diemasfn), a. and sb. Also 4 
damyssone, -aasene, 4-7 damaaene, 6-7 dama- 
aeen, -sine : see also Damson, [ad. L. Dama- 
sctti-us, Gr. Aana<rKijv6s of Damascus. Cf. Ger. 
damascenj] A. adj. 

1. Of or pertaining to the city of Damascus. 

[c 1386 Chaucer Monk's T. 17 Loo Adam in the feeld of 
Damyssene 1= in agro Damascene^ With goddes owene 
fynger wroght was he.] 1543 Traiieron Vigo's Chirurg. 
vi. 1. Gloss., Another kynde [of viscum] is called Damascene, 
and commeth from Damasco. 1611 Cotcr. s.v. Damas, 
Huite de Damas, oyle Damascene. X875 Scrivener 
Lect. Text H. Test. 17 About the ninth century, a rough, 
brown, unsightly paper, made of cotton rags, and some- 
times called Damascene from the place where it was 
invented, crept gradually into use. 

2. Of or pertaining to damask (fabrics), or to 
the art of damascening metal ; as damascene work. 

1541 Ord. 31 Hen. VIII in Nicholls Housch. Ord. (1790) 
215 la fine Diaper, in Damasene worke, 1550 in A thenxton 
21 Oct. (187 1) 520/3, 4 damascene buttons were cut off my 
lord's gown in the privy-chamber. 1883 C. C. Perkins Hal. 
Sculpt. 100 (Stanford) The damascene work and the foliated 
ornaments .. challenge comparison with bronzes of any 
period. 

3. Damascene plum : see Damson i c. 
"B. sb. 1. A native of Damascus. 

138a Wyclip 2 Cor. xi. 32 The cite of Damascenys. 

2. Damascene work ; formerly applied to damask. 
1481-90 Howard Honseh. Bks. (Roxb.) J85 For brynging 

of dainysens from Colchester. 1553 in Rogers Agric. ff 
Prices II 1. 489/3 [Damascene, 6 ells («) 3/]. 1844 Meek. Mag. 
XL. 342 The damascene which appears upon the surface of 
steel is very various. 1873 Dixon Two Queens I. v. i 233 
A Spanish silversmith copied arabesques and damascenes. 

3. See Damson. 

Damascene (daemasrn), v. Also 9 -ine. [f. 
prec. adj. ; cf. Damaskeen v .] trans, a. To orna- 
ment (metal-work, esp. steel) with designs incised in 
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the surface and filled in with gold or silver, b. To 
ornament (steel) with a watered pattern, as in 
Damascus blades. 

1585-1613 (see Damaskeen v.l 1848 Lytton Harold tig. 
11. His arms were damascened with silver. 1880 Sat. Rev. 
No. 1302. 461 Swords beautifully damascened In gold. 

C. transf. and fig. 

1878 Examiner 2 Mar. 983/1 These essential elements. . 
ere damascened upon a ground of really good story. 
1891 G. Mr.aEoiTii One of our Cotuj. aix, M. Falarique 
damascenes his sharpest smile. 

Damascened (djemSsf-nd), ///. a. [f. pree. 
+ -ED.] Of steel and other metal-work : a. 
Inlaid with ornamental designs, gold or silver ; b. 
Having the watered pattern of dark lines charac- 
teristic of Damascus blades. 

»86a J. Grant Cafit. 0/ Guard li, The earl's cuirass was 
of Milan steel, magnificently damascened. 1888 Athcnxum 
17 Mar. 344/3 Swords.. with splendid damascened hilts. 

O. transf. 

1879 Rutley Stud. Rocks xi. 181 Damascened.— The 
author suggests this term as a convenient one by which to 
describe the structure shown in some obsidians, in which 
streaks or threads of glass are contorted in a confused 
manner, which somewhat resembles the markings on 
Damascus sword-blades, or the damascening on gun -barrels. 

Damascener (daemasrnai). [f. as prec. + 
•eh.] One who damascenes metal. 

1855 tr. Labarte's Arts Mid. Ages x. 361 The damas- 
cener and tbe goldsmith. 1883 Harper's Mag. June 57/1 
Damascenes, .and gun-makers are Mohammedan. 

Damascening (da?roasrnin), vbl. sb. [-INOI.] 
The action of the vb. Damascene; also the design 
or figured surface so produced. 

i860 Comh. Mag. No. 3. 271 Delightful arabesques and 
damascenings. 1880 Uirdwood Ind. Art I. 163 Damas- 
cening is tho art of encrusting one metal with another . . in 
the form of wire, which by undercutting and hammering is 
thoroughly incorporated with the metal which it is intended 
to ornament. 

Damascus ^damarsktfs). Formerly also in 
the Ital. form Damaaeo. [L. Damascus, Gr. 
Aa7*ao7co>, from Semitic: cf. Heb. Dam- 
meseq, Arab. <JJLo Dimashq, DimcsAq; thence 
Heb. pCEH <f mcscq or d'mcshcq, transl. ( silken ' 
in Amos iii. 12 (Rev. V.).] An ancient city, the 
capital of Ccele-Syria, famous for its steel and 
its silk fabrics. Often used altrib. % as Damascus 
blade (see quot. 1875), etc. ; also absol. -= Damascus 
steel, etc. 

Damascus iron : a combination of pieces of iron and 
steel welded together and rolled out, in imitation of the 
steel of Damascus. Damascus- twist : see quot. 

a 16*$ Fletciieb Elder Bro. v. i, A Milan hilt, and 
a Damasco blade. 1665 Sib T. HfifioeaT Trav. (1677) 149 
A Sword not so hooked as the Damasco. 1787-51 Cham- 
bers CycL, Damascus-steel. . remarkable fbr its excellent 
temper. 1830 Meek. Mag. XIV. 31 By filing semicir- 
cular grooves into both sides of the blade, and again 
subjecting it to the hammer, a beautiful roset-shaped 
Damascus is # obtained. 1846 Gmeeneh Sc. Gunnery 
113 On examination of .. real Damascus barrels. 1874 
Knight Diet. Mech. s.v. Damascus- iron, The fineness of 
the Damascus depends upon the number and thickness of 
the alternations [of iron and steel], _ Ibid., Damascus-t7vist t 
a kind of gun-barrel made of a ribbon of Damascus-iron 
coiled around a mandrel and welded. 

t Damasee*. Obs. Also -yae", -es6. [A cor- 
ruption or abbreviation of damasene Damson : cf. 
first quot. there.] « Damson. 

14.. T. of Erceldoune 180 (Thornton MS.) Whare frwte 
was growande gret plentee The date and als the damasee 
[v.rr. damese, damysc]. ?r 1475 Squyr Lowe Degre 36 
The date, also the damyse [rime larel-tre], 

Damasin, obs. form of Damson. 

t Damasine, j Obs. » Damascene. Dama- 
sine-rose : = damask rose. 

1607 Topsell Fonrf. Beasts (1673) 430 Herbs which 
smell sweet like musk : as. .the damasine-rose. 

Damask (die*mask\ sb. and a. Forms: 4-7 
damaske, -aso, 4- damask; also 5 dameske, 
5-6 dammask(e, 7 damasque, -ast; Sc. 5 -6 
dammas, -es, -ya, 6 domaa, 7 damas, -ea. 
[Prob. originally a. AngloFr. *Damasc — II. Da- 
masco \ L. Damascus proper name of the city ; Littrc 
and Ilatzfeld have an OF. Damas of 14th c, 
whence the Sc. foims above. The French text of 
Mandeville (Roxb. Club) ch. xiv. has Damascc.] 
I. + 1. The city of Damascus. Obs. 

ci*$oGen. Ex. 761 At damaske is 5e Sridde stede, 
Quer abram is bigging dede. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xv. 
486 So many prelates . . Of Na2aretn, of Nynyue, of Nep- 
talim, and damaske. c 1485 Digky Myst. (1883) 11. 33 
Thorow all dammask and liba. 1539 Inventories 49 (Jam.) 
Tapcstryis.— Item, vi pece of the cietie ol Dammys. 

2. atlrib. =* Made at or brought from Damascus, 
as damask blade t sword, etc (see 7 below) ; damask 
clolh t silk (see 3 and 6 below) ; also the following : 

f Damask plum, prune » Damson. Obs. 

i543Tpame»on Vigo's Chirurg. a68 b/i (Stanford) Take 
of reysons. .of damaske prunes. 1616 Surfl. 8c Maskn. 
Country Farme 303 Damaske Plums . . are of three sorts, 
the black, red, and violet colour. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. 
(1739^ 310 Plums. .Damasc, Denny Damasc 

•f Damask powder, ?a toilet-powder scented with 
damask roses. Obs. 



DAMASK. 

*iJ4o (cf. Damask rose bclowl. 1634 Althorf MS. In 
Simpkinson Washington* Ixviii, I-or4 li of damaske powder 
for Gooddy Webb. 1637 I Ievwood Royall King iv. Wks. 
1874 VI. 70 Now farewell Gun powder, I mutf change thee 
into Da mask -powder. 

Damask roso, a species or variety of rose, sup- 
posed to have been originally brought from Da- 
mascus. 

Apparently, originally the Rosa gallica var. damascena, 
a tall shrub with semi-double pink or light-red (rarely white) 
flowers, cultivated in the East for attar of roses: but this 
underwent many changes under cultivation in the West, and 
the name has been very variously applied by English authors. 
According to Miller(i768) tbe monthly rose, striped monthly, 
and J 'ork-and' Lancaster, were supposed to be varieties of 
the Damask rose. According tu flQckiger and Hanbury, 
Pharmacogra/hia, the name is now applied at Mitcham to 
a variety of R. gallica with very deep-coluured flowers. 

c 1540/1 scipe in Vicary's Anat. (1886) A pp. 334 Putt therto 
half an vnce of fyne pouldre of redde dammaske rosys. 1578 
hVTE Dodoens vi i. 655 We ca! them in English, Ko*es of 
Prouince, and Damaske Roses. Ibid. 654 The flowers, .be 
neither redde nor white, but of a mut colour betwixt red 
and white, almost carnation colour. 158a Hakluyt Memo- 
randa Id Voy. 1 1. 1 165 The Damaske rose (brought inj by 
Doctour Linaker, King Henry the seuenth and King 
Henry the eights Physician. 1646 J. Hau. Poems 45 
Damast-roses yet unblown. 1744 C. Thompson's Trav. 
1 1 1. 13 Ro*e-\Vater made of the Damask Roses which grow 
here plentifully. 1869 Hole Bk. about Roses ai, The 
Damask (rose] with its few rich velvety-crimson petals, 
is a memory, and that is all. 

Damask violet « Dame's Violet. (In Ger. 
Damastblume.) 

1578 Lvtr tr. Podoens 153 In English Damage violets, 
Dames violets or Gillofers, 1597 Gksarpk Herball ir. 
cxvi. 377 Dames Violets is called.. in English Dama.ske 
Violets [etc.). 1861 Pratt Flower. Plants I. 154. 

f Damask water, rose-water distilled from Da- 
mask roses. Obs. 

(1306 N. de TiNGEWicKin Archstol. 7ml. XIV. 271 Item 
pro aqua rosata de Damasco. 1 1519 Four Elements in 1 1 azl. 
Dottsley I. 44 With damask waier made so well. That all 
the house thereof shall smell, As it were paradise. 1555 
Eden Decades 224 The Capitayne sprinkelcd the Kyn^cs 
with damaske water. 161 1 Cotcr. s.v. Damas, Eau de 
Damas, Damaske, or sweet, water (distilled from all sorts 
of odoriferous hearbs). 

II. As a name of substances originally produced 
at Damascus. 

3. A rich silk fabric woven with elaborate designs 
and figures, often of a variety of colours. 

Also applied to figured materials of silk and wool, silk and 
cotton, or worsted or cotton only, used for furniture- 
covering, curtains etc. * True dama.sks are wholly of silk, 
but the term is now applied to any fabric of wool, linen, or 
cotton, woven in the manner of the first damasks* ( Heck, 
Drapers Diet). 

c 1430 Lvdg. Storie of Thebes lit. vi, Clothes of veluet, 
Damaske and of guide. 1473 Piston Lett. No. 725 III. 91 
A newe vestment off whyght damaske ffor a dekyne. 153*^3 
Act 24 Hen. VIII, c 13 No man, vnder the saide 
estates, .shall, .weare any saten, damaske, silke, chamblet, 
or taffata. 1577 tr. Bullmger's Decades 11. x. 239 A linnen 
or wollen garment doeth as well couer and become the 
bodie, as dama-skes and veluets. 1689 Lond. Gas. No. 
2425/4, 3 Pieces of Crimson Missena Damasks, of r large 
Flower, commonly used for Beds, and Hangings of Rooms. 
4:1710 C. Fikn'nes Diary 1888; 290 All ye bed and hangings 
are of fine damaske made of worsted. 17*5 De Foe Voy. 
round World (1840) ai A quantity of China damasks, and 
other wrought silks. 184a Uischoff Woollen Man uf II. 
415 The draw. loom .. is now used to a very considerable 
extent in weaving carpets and figured damasks. 

b. A twilled linen fabric richly figured in the 
weaving with designs which show up by opposite 
reflexions of light from the surface ; used chiefly 
for table-linen. 

154a in Rogers Agric. ff Prices 1 1 1. 487/3 Damask diaper 
1 yd.. .2/2. 1624 Will its Ripon Ch. Acts 364 One suite of 
damaske.. for his table. 1696 J. F. Merchants' Ware.ho. 
13 Damask .. is a very fine sort of.. Linnen, and is 
wrought into several sorts of fine Imagery, and Figures, .it 
is for few uses except for Table- Linnen. 17*9 Golds m. Bee 
No. 3 He looked at the tablecloth, and praised the figure 
of the damask. 1877 Mas. Forresteb Mignon I. 23 The 
table is laid, .damask, plate, glass, is perfect. 

4. a. Steel manufactured at Damascus ; also steel 
or a combination of iron and steel exhibiting a 
similar variegated surface : more fully damask steel. 
b. The wavy pattern on the surface of Damascus 
sleel, or cf iron and steel welded together and cor- 
roded with weak acid. 

1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 1297 Two knives of 
damaske, with hafts of jasper. 1844 Mech. Mag. XL. 342 
All steel which exhibits a surface figured with dark lines, 
is called damask. 1874 Ksicnt Diet. Mech. Damask- 
steel, a laminated metal of puie iron and steel, of peculiar 
Quality, produced by careful healing, laborious forging, 
doubling, and twisting. i88x Blaekw. Mag. May 567 
The curious product called damask -steel possesses botn 
edge and elasticity, and all the great Eastern swords owe 
to it their celebrity. Ibid. 568 He made some swords 
which would bend till the point touched the hilt, and 
which would also cut through an iron bar.. the same two 
faculties have never been conjoined in any other steel than 
damask. 

1818 Faeadav Exf. Res. xvi (1820) 59 The damask itself 
is merely an exhibition of crystallisation. 1844 Mech. Mag. 
XL. 313 Common steel acquires no visible damask by 
gradual refrigeration. 

5. The colour of the damask rose : esp. as seen in 
the face of a woman. 
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DAME. 



1600 Shaks. A. Y. L. hi. v. 123 There was a pretty 
rednesse in his lip . . 'twas iust tbe difference Betwixt the 
constant red and mingled Damaske. 1607 — Cor. 11. i. 
233 The Warrc of White and Damaske in Their nicely 
gawded Cheekes. 1600 Fairfax Tasso 11. xxvi, Her 
damaske late, now chang'd to purest white. 1820 Keats 
Lamia 1. n6 She. .Blush'd a live damask. 

III. attrib. and adj. from senses under II. But 
early examples of damask cloth, blade, etc., mean 
literally ' of Damascus \ and so belong to 2 above. 

6. Made of damask (silk or cloth) ; furnished 
with damask. 

c 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn xix. (1890) 61 A fayre whyte 
coueryng of damaske clothe. 1609 B.Jonson Sil. Woman 
in. i, A Damask table cloth, cost me eighteen pound. 1682 
Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 340 One fair damask linen cloth and 
a damask napkin. 175s Mas. Delany Let. to Mrs. Dewes 
17 Nov., Lady Anson began the last ball in a green damask 
sack. 1814 Hist. Univ. Oxford II. 261 The dress of the 
Chancellor is of black damask silk. 1842 Tennyson A udley 
Court 20 A damask napkin wrought with horse and hound. 

7. Made of Damascus steel ; having the fine 
temper and watered surface of Damascus steel. 

<ri6xi Chapman Iliad x. 63 By him his damask curets 
[«Wea woua'Aa] hung. 163a J.^ Hayward tr. Biondfs 
Eromena 78 The fine edge of his damaske blade. 1820 
Fahadav Exp. Res. xvi. (1859) 59 The wootz . . retains . . a 
damask surface when forged, polished, and acted upon by 
dilute acid. 

8. Of the colour of the damask rose ; blush- 
coloured. 

1588 Shaks. L. L, L. v. ii. 296 Faire Ladies . . Dismaskt, 
their damaske sweet commixture showne, x6ox — Twei. 
N.U.V9. 115 She neuer told her loue, But let concealment 
like a worme V th budde Feede on her damaske cheeke. 
1842 Tennyson Day Dream Prol., While, dreaming on 
your damask cheek, The dewy sister-eyelids lay. 1861 
Mrs. H. Wood East Lymie xvi, Her pretty cheeks were 
damask with her mind's excitement. 

f 9. = Damasked 3 (?a misprint). 

1648 Hfrrick Hesper., Country Life 42 (MS. version, ed. 
Hazl. p. 457) The damaske [v. r. damaskt] meddowes, and 
the crawling streames. 

IV. 10. Comb., as damask-coated, -coloured, 
-gowned ppl. adjs. ; damask-wise adv. ; f damask 
branch, a figured pattern like that of damask or 
damask-work ; so + damask -branched ppl. a. ; 
damask carpet (see quot.) ; damask loom, a 
loom for weaving figured fabrics ; damask steel 
(see 4) ; damask-stitch (see quot.) ; damask - 
work, the veining on Damascus-blades; incised 
ornamentation inlaid with gold or silver. 

1634 Peacham Gent/. Exerc. 1. xiv. 46 Diapering . . (in 
*Damaske branches, and such like^..it chiefly serveth to 
counterfeit cloath of Gold, Silver, + Dam ask branch t, Velvet, 
Chamlet, &c, with what branch, and in what fashion you 
list. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech., * Damask-carpet \ .a variety 
of carpet resembling the Kidderminster in the mode of 
weaving, but exposing the warp instead of the weft. 1606 
Dek krr Sev. Sins 11 1. (Arb.) 25 The *damask-coated Cittizen. 
a 1631 Drayton Noah's Flood, The *damask-colour'd dove 
. .His sundry colour'd feathers. 1861 W. F. Collier Hist. 
Eng. Lit. 135 A magnificent array of satin and *damask- 
g owned priests. 1846 M c Culloch Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) 
I.708 The *damask loom is capable of producing any figure, 
however complicated. 1882 Caulfeilo & Saward Diet. 
Needle^vork, * Damask Stitch. A name given to Satin Stitch 
when worked upon a linen foundation. 1580 Hollyband 
Treas. French Tong, Tailler qnelque chose a la Damns- 
quine, to cut some thing *damaske wise. i6xx Cotgr., 
Damasqniner. . to flourish, carue, or ingraue Damaske-wise. 
1598 Florio, Damasehiuo, *damaske worke vpon blades. 
1830 Tennyson Recoil. Arab. Nts. Hi, All. .The sloping of 
the moon-lit sward Was damask-work, and deep inlay Of 
braided blooms unmown. 

Damask (dse'mask), v. [f. prec. sb. By Mil- 
ton and Phineas Fletcher stressed dama'sk.] 

1. trans. To weave with richly-figured designs. 
['S99i etc. see Damasked i.] 1706 Phillips (ed. Kers*.y\ 

Damask or Damasquine. . to imprint the Figures of Flowers 
on Silk, or Stuff. 1735 Johnson, Damask, 1. to form flowers 
upon stuff's. 

2. = Damascene v. 

1585 T. Washington tr. Niclwlay's Voy. Turkic B. 11. 
xxi. 584 b, A faire basen of Copper damasked. 1653 H. 
Cogan tr. Pinto's Voy. 159 Armed with . . Partisans damasked 
with gold and silver. 1673 Ray Joum, Loiv C. (1738) II. 
354 They damask their cymeters with a blewish colour. 
1877 W. Jones Finger-ring L. 247 The wooden sides were 
plated with gold, and damasked with gold wire. 

3. trans/, and fig. To ornament with or as with 
a variegated pattern or design ; to diaper. 

1610 G. Fletcher Christ's Vict., There pinks eblazed 
wide And damaskt all the earth. 1633 P. Fletcher Purple 
1st, xii. i, Where various flowers damask the fragrant seat. 
1667 Milton P. L. iv. 334 As they sat recline On tbe soft 
downie Bank damaskt with flours. 1744 Shenst'one Song, 
* Ccr desert Plains' 5 Tho' my path were damask 'd o'er With 
beauties e'er so fine. 1872 O. W. Holmes Poet Breakf. T. 
i. (1891) 34 Fair pictures damasked on a vapor's fold. 

4. To make red or blush-coloured like a damask- 
rose. 

1863 Mrs. Marsh Heathside Farm I. 58 Cathie's peach- 
like cheek was damasked by heat and laughter. 

5. To deface or destroy, by stamping or marking 
with lines and figures. 

1673 in Stationers' Rec. (1883^, Order of Bishop of London 
to damask 1 The Leviathan 1678 Ibid., Order of Bishop of 
London to damask Seditious books seized at Frances Smith's, 
and to burn in the Company's garden adjoining their Hall 
the Books not fitt for damasking. 1706 Phillips fed. Kersey\ 
Damask or Damasquine, to stamp rude Draughts on waste 



Paper, etc. 1709 Act. 8 Ann c 21 Such offender or offenders 
shall forfeit such Book or Books . . to the proprietor or pro- 
prietors of the Copy thereof, who shall forthwith damask 
and make wast Paper of them. 1845 Campbell Chancellors 
(1856) I. 23 The ceremony of breaking t or 'damasking' of 
the old Great Seal consists in the Sovereign giving it a gentle 
blow with a hammer, after which it is supposed to be broken, 
and has lost all its virtue. 

f6. To warm (wine) : see quot. 1706. slang. 

1699 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crezv, Damask tJu Claret, Put 
a roasted Orange slasht smoking hot in it. 1706 Phillips 
(ed. Kersey), To Damask Wine, is to warm it a little, in 
order to take off the edge of the Cold and make it mantle. 
1778 Cumber lan o in Goldsmith's Wks. (1881) I. 101 Wilt 
have it steep'd in Alpine snows, Or damask'd at Silenus' 
nose? 

Dam a sired (dse-maskt), ppl. a. [f. prec] 

1. Of silk, fine linen, and other fabrics : Woven 
with richly-figured designs. 

1599 Middleton Micro-Cynicon Hi. Wks. (1886) VIII. 124 
Sitting at table. .All covered with damask'd napery. 1607 
Topsell Four^f. Beasts (1673) 206 The outward appearance 
of the said skin is like to a damaskt garment. 1866 Pall 
Mall G. 24 Oct. 4 The exports in damasked silk. 

2. Of steel or other metal ; = Damascened. 
<ri6xi Chapman Iliad m. 345 His sword he took, and 

faslen'd it, All damask'd, underneath his arm. 1631 Weever 
Anc. Fun. Mon. 202 The out side was. .damasked and 
embossed with wires of gold. 1820 Faraday Exp.Res. xvi. 
(1859)59 I* i 5 certainly true that a damasked surface may 
be produced by welding together wires of iron and steel, 
1832 Babbage Econ. Mamtf. xviii. (ed. 3) 167 Barrels of 
double-barrel guns, twisted and damasked. 

3. trans/. Variegated ; diapered. 

1648 Earl of Westmlo. Otia Sacra (1879) 88 The Crimson 
streaks belace the Damaskt West. 1855 Singleton Virgil 
I. 360 Blooming be the gates with damasked wreaths. 

4. Having the hue of the damask rose. 

<ri6oo Shaks, Sonn. cxtcx, I haue seene Roses damaskt, red 
and white, But no such Roses see I in her cheekes. 16.. 
Wotton Farewell to Vanities, Beauty, th 1 eye's idol, [is! 
but a damask'd skin. 1652 Benlowe Theofh. m. xxviii, 
So Roses damaskt robe, prankt with green ribbons, sents. 

5. Furnished or hung with damask. 

1861 Our English Home 134 The damasked chambers. 

t Damaskeen, -kin, a. and sb. Obs. Also 
6 -en, -yne. [a. F. damasquin, -ine damascene, 
ad. It. damaschino, f. Dainasco, Damascus.] 

A. adj. - Damascene a. 

1551 in Strype Eccl. Mem. II. 11. ix. 319 Under a baron, 
no man to wear . . any embroidery of gold or silver, or 
damasken work or goldsmiths work. 1585 T. Washington 
tr. Nickolay's Voy, Turkic 11. xxiii. 62 b, Vessels of gold 
. .faire painted after the Damaskin fashion. 

B. sb. A Damascus blade. ^ 

1562 J. Shute Two Comm. ii. Cc j a (Stanford), A Scimitar 
bending lyke vnto a falchion, he was a righte damaskyne. 
1625 Purchas Pilgrims I. iv. i. F2. 346 A Damaskeen, or 
Turkish Sword, richly garnished with Siluer and Gilt, r 1645 
Howell Lett. Chas. /(1753) 124 No old Toledo Blades, or 
Damaskins. 

Damaskeen (dzemaskPn), v. In 6 -kane, 6-7 
■kine, 8-9 -quine, -keen. [a. F. damasquiner, f. 
damasquin adj. : see prec] = Damascene v. 

1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. Turkic in. ix. 
84 b, A litle hatchet damaskined. 1613 Purchas Pilgrim- 
age in. xiii. (1626) 315 Cups of fine Corinthian Lai ten, gilded 
and damaskined. 1848 Lvtton Harold ix. iii, His axe., 
was so richly gilt and damasquined. 1863 — Caxtoniana I. 
152 Only on their hardest steel did the smiths of Milan 
damaskeen the gracious phantasies. 

Hence Damaskee ned a., Damaskee'ning' 
vbl. sb. 

1676 Phil. Trans. XI. 715 The Persians are exquisitely 
skilful in damaskining with Vitriol. 1727 -$1 Chambers 
Cycl., Damaskeening^ the art, or act, of adorning iron, 
steel, etc by making incisions therein, and filling them up 
witb gold or silver wire. 1882 Comh. Mag. Feb. 171 His 
drawn sword with its beautiful damasquined blade. 

Da*masker. rare— 1 , [f. Damasks. + -er.] 
= Damascener. 

162 1 Canterbury Marriage Licences (MS.), Robert Wors» 
ley of St. Marys in Sandw ch, damasker. 

Damasking (dce*maskirj), vbl. sb. [-ing 1 .] 
The action of the verb Damask ; esp. the damas- 
cening of metal. 

1591 Percivall Sp. Diet., Atauxfa. damasking of a knife 
or sword. 1677 J. Phillips Tavemier's Trav. v. xii, The 
Persians are excellent artists at Damasquing with vitriol, or 
engraving Damask-wise upon Swords. x88i Blackw. Mag. 
May 567 The art of damasking (which is a very different 
matter from the damaskeening alluded to just now) has lost 
its use since swords have ceased their service. 

b. trans/. (In quot. 1660 applied to the natural 
veining or ' marbling ' of wood.) 

161 x Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. v. vii. 40 Their painting and 
damasking of their Bodies. # 1660 Evelvh To Dr. Wilkins 
17 Feb., Above all conspicuous for these workes and 
damaskings, is the Maple. 

Damascruee*nery. rare" 0 , [a. F. damasqitU 
nerie.] The art of damascening ; damask-work. 

1730-6 Bailrv (folio\ Damasqnetiery, Steel work damas- 
keened, or the Art itself. 1775 Ash, Damasqneenery. 

II Damasqui*ne (-skrn). — Damaskeen sb. 

1849 in Weale Diet. Terms. 

1 Damasse (dama*s*). [F. damassJ = linge 
da?nasse' Hatzfeld.] A kind of linen manufactured 
in Flanders, woven with flowers and figures like 
damask. 1864 in Webster. 

Damassen, -syn, -zeene, -zine, obs. forms of 
Damson. 



DamaSSin (dge'masin). [Deriv. of F. damas, 
Damask.] * A species of woven damask with gold 
and silver flowers' (Brande Diet. Arts 1842) ; see 
also quot. 1882. 

1839 Ure Diet. Arts, Damassin is a kind of damask, 
with gold and silver flowers, woven in the warp and woof; 
or occasionally with silk organzine. # 1882 Beck Drapers 
Diet., Damassin, Damasquilte, an ingenious modification 
of brocade invented by the Venetians in the 17th century, 
which by being subjected after being woven to great pres- 
sure between rollers, caused the metal wires which formed 
part of the fabric to appear in one unbroken and brilliant 
plate of gold or silver. 

Damaysele, -elle, obs. forms of Damsel. 

Damb(e, obs. (erron.) form of Dam, Damn. 

Dambonite (dce'mbonait). Chem. [f. dambo 
native African name + -lTE.] 

A sweet white crystalline substance (C 4 H, O,) 
found in a kind of caoutchouc obtained from a 
plant growing near tbe Gaboon in Western Africa. 

[1861 I)u Chaillu Equal. Afr. x. 121 The caoutchouc of 
Africa is obtained from a vine (called dambo by the natives).] 
1879 Watts Diet. Chem. VI. 541 The exuded juice, coagu* 
lated by exposure to the air, is kneaded into loaves called 
by the natives n' dambo. .Dambonite is white, easily soluble 
in water and in alcohol of ordinary strength, sparingly 
soluble in absolute alcohol. 

Dambose (dse'mbJos). Chem. [f. prec. + -ose.] 
A crystallizable sugar (C a H fl 0 3 ) obtained from 
dambonite. 

1879 Watts Diet. Ckcm. VX. 541 Dambose is a poly- 
atomic alcohol, and dambonite its methylic ether. 
Dambre : see Dammab. 
Dam-brod, dam-board. Sc. [f. Dam ^.3 

+ Brod 2 , Boabd: « Du. dambord, Ger., Da. 
dambret f Sw. dambrade, the board on which the 
dams or jeu de dames is played .] Ad raught-board. 
b. attrib. Checkered. 

1770 Inv. Goods of D. Steuart, Earl of Buchan (MS.), .8 
Damboard T[able] Cloths. 1826 J. Wilson Noct. Ambr. 
Wks. 1855 1. 124 Baith at gammon and the dambrod. 1870 
Ramsav Remin. v. (ed. 18) 113 [She] asked to be shown 
table-linen, a dam-brod pattern. 

Dame (d^'m). Also 5 Sc. deym(e, 5- Sc. deme, 
9 north, dial, deame, deeam. [a. OF. da?ne 
(nth c. in Littre") :— earlier damme = Pr. dama, 
domna, It. dmna L. domina lady, mistress, fern, 
of dominns lord, master. A variant now differen- 
tiated is Dam 2 .] 

I. Expressing relation or function. 

fl. A female ruler, superior or head : = *lady 
as fem. of lord (< onr most gracious Sovereign 
Lady, Queen Victoria*); the superior of a nunnery, 
an abbess, prioress, etc. Also fig. or trans/. Obs. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 428 Almihti God ..^iue ure dame his 
grace, so lengre so more. 1x420 Chron. Vilod. 774 When 
he [ = she] was hurr* Abbas and hurr' Dame, c 1490 Promp. 
Parv. 1 13 (MS. K) Dame, domina. X594 T. B. La Primaud. 
Fr. Acad. 11. 440 Reason, which is the principal faculty 
and power of the soule . . is called of them the Queene, Dame, 
and Mistress. X667 Milton P. L. ix. 612 Sovran of 
Creatures, universal Dame. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles II. 
Hi. 139 Zenobia Queen of Arabia and Dame of Antioch. 

2. The 'lady* of the house, tbe mistress of a 
household, a housewife. Now archaic or dial, 
{my dame— my wife, my ' missus '), or humorously 
applied to an aged housewife. 

C1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace 15130 At Londone anober 
kyng gan wohe .. Saberk ban was his name, Dame Rytula 
highte his dame. ^1386 Chaucer Shipm. T. 356, 1 toke vnto 
our dame 5oure wif at borne be same gold a3em. X483 Cath. 
Angl. 8o Dame ; vbi a huswyfe. 1535 Coverdale Isa. xxiv. 
2 The Master as the seruant, the dame like the mayde. 
1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, Catechism Rubr., Fathers, 
mothers, maisters, and dames. X593 Bilson Govt. Christ's 
Ch. 58 Every poor woman tbat hath either maid, or ap- 
prentise is called Dame: and yet Dame is as much as 
Domina and used to Ladies of greatest account, as Dame 
Isabel and Madam. x6xi Shaks. Wint. T. iv. iv. 57 Upon 
This day, she was. .Both Dame and Seruant : Welcom'd all, 
seru'd all. X741 Richardson Pamela III. lvii. 147 The 
Gentry love both him and my Dame, and the poor People 
adore them. 1833 Carlyle in Emerson Eng. Traits Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 7 My dame makes it a rule to give to every son 
of Adam bread to eat. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss, s. v., 
My deeam, my mistress, my wife. An and deeam : an old 
woman, 
b. trans/. 

163a Milton V Allegro 52 The cock . . stoutly struts his 
dames before. 

3. The mistress of a private elementary school for 
children. (Usually an old woman or widow.) Now 
almost Obs. 

a 1649 Winthrop New Eng. (1826) II. 50 He bewailed. . 
his disobedience to his parents, his slighting and despising 
their instructions and the instructions of his dame. 1850 
W. Irving Goldsmith \, Those good old motherly dames, 
found in every village, who cluck together the whole callow 
brood . . to teach them their letters. 

4. At Eton : A matron who keeps a boarding- 
house for boys at the school. (Also applied to a 
man who does the same.) 

C1737 H. Walpole Let. to Montagu (1857) L 15 A dame 
over the way, that has just locked in her boarders. 1825 
C. M. Westmacott Eng. Spy I. 52 Do you bid the Dames 
of old Eton appear. 1844 Disraeli Coningsby 1. ii, The 
room in the Dame's house where we first order our own 
breakfast. 1886. Dowden Life Shelley I. 22 Hexter . .being, 



DAME. 

not only an Eton writing-master and a 'dame', but also 
a magistrate of the county. 

II. Expressing rank or honour. 

5. A form of address originally used lo a lady of 
rank, or a woman of position ; the feminine corre- 
sponding to Sire ; — My lady, Madam : gradually 
extended to women of lower rank, and, after the 
1 6th c., left to these (cf. senses 2,6 c). 

a J2z$ Leg. Kath. 2080 Hu mi, dame, dotestu I Cwen, 
acangestu nu ! a 1300 Cursor M. 834a (Cott.) Dame, I did 
pe hidcr call, AIs mi wedded wijf of all ^1300 Etorin 
*r Bt. 56 Dame, he sede, bis hail is bin. cx$& Chaucer 
Reeve's T. 36 per durst aa wi}t clcpe hur but dame, a 1440 
Sir Eglant. 871 ' Dame,* he seyde to the qwene, ' Mekylle 
of solas have we sene.' cx&x W 'right's Chaste Wife 139 
Thus seyd the wyfe of the hows. T Syr, how faryth my 
swete spouse . . V * Sertes, dame/ he seyd, * wele c 1470 
Hrnrv Wallace v. 330 A wedowthar duett..' Fayr deyme ', 
he said, ' go get sum meit for me*. 1606 Shaks. Ant. & CI. 

iv. iv. 39 Fare thee well Dame, what ere becomes of me, 
This is a Soldiers Kisse. 1669 Penh No Cross x. 5 5 Now . . 
men of ordinary Trades ia England fare called] Sir, and their 
Wives, Dame; (which is the legal Title of a Lady), or else 
Mistress. 171a De Foe Col. Jack (1840) 90 How much was 
it, dame? 

f 6. Prefixed as a title to the name of a lady or 
woman of rank ; = Lady, Mistress, Miss. Now 
only fig. In personifications, as Dame Fortune, 
Dante Nature. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 33719 (Cott) Dame [v.r. Dam] fortune 
turnes ban hir quele. c 1305 Saints' Lives in E. E. P. 
(i86a> 71 Tuci maidenes dene ynou hire doustren were also 
Dame Margerie and dame Alice . . Dame Mabille be gode 
moder bis children louede ynou. c 1386 Chaucer Man 0/ 
Law's T. j si The Emperours doghter dame distance. 
14x3 Lvdc. Pilgr. Sotvte 1. i. (18591 1 The noble worthy 
lady dame Misericord. 1500-30 Dunbar Lncina Sehynnyng 
jt Me thocht Deme Fortoun . . Studc me beforne. J568 
Grafton Chrott. II. 119 Alexander king of Scottes marytd 
dame Jane the sister of king Henry. 1593 [see aj. 1600 
Thvnnk Emblems aiii, Dame Lais is a puritane. 1669 
A. Browne Ars Pict. (1675) 14 Dame Nature is extremely 
Various in her Representations. 

b. The legal title prefixed to the name and sur- 
name of the wife of a knight or baronet, for which 
Lady prefixed to the surname is in common use, 

161 1 Patents creating baronets in Selden Titles Hon. 11, 

v. § 46 Quod uxores . . gaudeant hac appellatione, videlicet 
Anglice, Lady, Madame, et Dame respective, secundum 
usum loquendi. 1614 Ibid. II. ix. § a By custom, .the Ladies 
that are Knights' wives arc in conveyance for tbe most part 
stiled Dames, and other Ladies only of greater honor, 
Ladies ; which we see is a title much more frequently given 
to this sex than Lord to males. lt&VKvymv. Plea/or Lords 
42 Dame Alice Piers was brought before the lords, 1661 
Protests Lords 1. 19 Sir Edward Powell Knt. and Brt., 
and Dame Mary his wife. 1793 in J. L. Chester Westm. 
Abbey Reg. (1876) 452 Dame Sidney Hawkins [relict of 
a knight] died the 18th. 

c. Prefixed to the surname of a housewife, an 
elderly matron or schoolmistress, arch, ox dial. 

CX300 Havelok 558 [Grim] bar him horn to hise cleue, 
And bi-taucte him dame leue [his wifej. 1575 J. Still 
Gamm. Gnrton Prol., Dame Chat herdeare gossyp. [Also 
called 'Goodwife Chat', 4 Mother Chat'.) 1791 Boswell 
Johnson, He was first taught to read English by Dame 
Oliver, a widow, who kept a school for young children in 
Lichfield. Chapbook title. The History of Dame Trot and 
her Cat. 

7. The wife or (laughter of a lord ; a woman of 
rank, a lady. Now historical or poetic. 

1530 Palsgr. aia/i Dame, a lady, dame. a\$b* G. 
Cavendish Life 0/ IVotsey, Vour .. banquette, where was 
assembled such a number of excellent fair dames. 1590 
Shaks. Mids. N. v. i. 398 [Thisbc] the fairest Dame That liu'd, 
that iou'd, that lik'd, that look'd with cheere. 1606 — Tr. 
(jf Cr. 1. in. a8a Hee'l say in Troy . . The Grecian Dames 
are sun-burnt. 1630 Waoswortm Piter, vii. 73 They., 
intice likewise the young Dames. 170a Pan Sappho 17, No 
more the Lesbian dames my passion move. 1764 Golqsm. 
Trav. 351 Dames of ancient days Have led their children 
through the mirthful maze. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1. 
383 Dames of high rank visited him [Claude Duval] in 
prison. J856 Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh m. 345 She had 
the low voice of your English dames. 

b. A woman in rank next below a lady : the wife 
of a knight, squire, citizen, yeoman, arch, or dial. 

1574 II ellowes Gueuara's Earn. Ep. (1577) ao The Ladyes 
and daines that serue you, and the gallants and Courtiers 
that attende vppon you. 175a Johnson Rambler No. 189 
f 7 The city dame who talks of her visits at great houses, 
where she happens to know the cook-maid. 1864 Capern 
Devon Provincialism, Dame, an appellation bestowed 011 
yeomen's wives. 

c. The title of female members of the Primrose 
League of the same rank as the * knights 

1890 G. S. Lane Fox Primrose League 13 The members 
of the League consist of Knights, Dames, and Associates 
(men and women). 

III. A mother; = Damj£.2 

f8. A mother. Obs. a. of human beings. 

a 111$ A tier. A*. 330 Ase be moder mid hire ;unge deor- 
linge vlih5 from him . . & let hit sitten one, & loken ?eorne 
ahuten, & cleopiea, Dame 1 darnel & weopen. £1275 in 
O. E. Misc. 190 Hire sire and hire dame breteb hire to bete. 
^1386 Chaucer Mattcipte's T. 313 Thus taughte me my 
dame; My sone [etc]. ^1400 Test. Love Prol. (1560) 
272/1 In such wordes as wee learneden of our dames 
tongue. ?ri47S Sqr. loiue Degre 622 To bydde this 
chyldc go suckc his dame. 1593 Shaks. Lucr. 1477 The 
sire, the sonnc, the dame and daughter die, 
b. of animals; = DaM sb* 2. 

£1330 R. Brunne Medit. 386 As chekenes crepyn vndyr 
VuL. III. 
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be dame wyng. C1400 Maumoev. (1839) 3*9 pel 

put ten forth anon the }onge foles and maken hem to ny*en 
after hire dames. 1548 Uqall, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. 
axi. 100 This she asse is the dame of the fole. 1598 Yqng 
Diana 319 Despoyling the harmlesse Nightingale of her 
deerest pretie ones, and the sorrowfull Dame fluttering vp 
•2r n ™°, wnc oucr thcir head ** f 7°9 UtJUR in Phil. Trans. 
XXVI I. 63 They quit their Dame at 6 Months. 

IV, t9. The qaeen at chess. [» V. dame.'] 
Obs. rare. 

1574 Hellowes Guevara's Earn. Ep. (1584) 931 Somtimes 
we were wont to play at the chesse . , and [I] cannot advise 
me that you gave me the dame. 

V. 10. Comb., as dame-errant (nonce-wd. after 
knight-errant) ; dame-school, an elementary 
school for children kept by a dame. 

i8$a Miss Vonge Cameos (1877) II. x*xiiL 338 Henry 
received her with the courtesy due to a distressed dame- 
errant. i8ai Mar. Edgeworth Sequel lo Rosamond II. 
6< The name of this 'tiny play' 'The Dame-school 
Holiday.* 1876 Grant Bnrgh Seh. Scotl. 11. xvl 537 
Dame schools.. have.. ceased to exist in Scotland. 

Dame, obs. f. Dam sbA and 4 , and Damn. 
Damegeous, var. Damageous Obs., injurious. 
Dameisele, damesel(le, obs. ff. Damsel. 
Dames, obs. form of Damask. 
Dames6, var. of Damasee Obs., damson. 
Damesene, obs. form of Damson. 
Dameship (d/i-mjip). nonce-wd. [f. Dame sb. 
+ -suu\] The office or position of a dame. 
1837 Carlylr Er. Rev. 1. 111. viii, He shall have . . a 
Dameship of the Palace for his niece. 

Dameson, -yn, obs. forms of Dabison. 

Dame's-violet. [A transl, of the Latin name 
in the old herbalists, Viola matronalis, or of its 
equivalents. The form damas or damask violet 
appears to have been a corruption.] A popular 
name of the common Garden Rocket, Ifesferis 
matronalis; by Lyte called also Dame*s Gilli flower. 

1378 Lytk Dodoens u. v. 133 Of Dames violets or Gilo, 
floures . . These floures be now called in Latine Viotae 
Matronates [so in Turnes 156a]: in English Damaske 
violets, Dames violets or Gillofers, and Rogues gillofers; 
in French Violettes de Dames ; in base Almaigne Mast, 
bloemen, and after the Latine name they call it Joncfrouwen 
vilieren, which may be Englished Dames violets, 1507 
Gerarde Herbal 11. cxvi. § 1. 376 Dames Violets or 
Q^ucenes Gilloflowers. 1688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 74/1 
'1 he double Dame Violet groweth many together in a 
knot. 1886 Pall Mall G. 8 Oct. 5/1 The sweet smell of the 
purple dame's-violet. 

Damicel, obs. form of Damsel. 

Damie (d^ mi). Se. [f. Dame + -ie, -y dim. 
suffix.] A diminutive or pet form of Dame. 

1789 Burns To Dr. Blacklock v, Ve glaiket, gleesome, 
dainty damies [the MusesJ. 

Damisel, -on, obs. if. Damsel, Damsox. 

II Dammar (dre-mai). Also (? 5 dambre), 7-9 
damar, 8-9 daramer. [a. Malay damar resin, 
whence the botanical genus Dammara (N.O. Coni- 
ftrve), the typical species of which, D. orienlalis, 
yields the resin ia Amboyna and the Moluccas.] 

The name of various resins obtained from different 
trees growing ia the Blast Indies, New Guinea, and 
New Zealand \ esp. the cafs-eye resin (£. Lndia 
Dammar) from Dammara orienlalis, used instead 
of pilch for caulking ships, etc., and the Kauri-gum 
from D. australis of New Zealand ; both these are 
used for making varnish. White Dammar, or 
Dammar Pilch, is obtained from Valeria indica ; 
Black Dammar from Canarium strietnm. (Also 
Dammar-gum, Dammar -resin, Gum Dammar.) 

[c 1440 Secrees 165 A dragme and a half of good muske, 
& a dragme of dambre, and bre dragmes of be tree of 
aloes.) 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India ff P. 37 The.. Planks 
arc sowed together . . and calked with Dammar (a sort 
of Rosin taken out of the seaX 17*7 A. Hamilton 
AVw Acc. E. /tut. II. xxxviii. 71 Damar, a Gum that 
is used for making Pitch and Tar for the Use of Shipping. 
1805 Trans. Soc. Eneourag. Arts XXIII. 413 Resins., 
called dammer in India., the produce of various trees. 
189a R. Kipling Barraek-r. Ballads 130 He has taken 
my bale of dammer and spice I won beyond the seas. 

II Da'mmara. Bat. [See prec] A genus of 
trees yielding dammar. Also at/rib., as dammara 
resin. Hence in Chem. Da'mmaran, a nentral 
resin, and Damma'rio acid, constituents of dam- 
mar. Daxnmarin, Da nimarol, Daxumarone, 
Da mmaryl, chemical derivatives of dammar. 

1863-71 Watts Diet. Chem. II. 301 Dammara resin. 
Australian. . consists of an acid resin, dammaric acid, and 
a neutral resin, dammaran. 

t Dammar et. Obs. Also damouret. [ad. F. 
dameret 'an effeminate fondling or fond carpet 
knight* (Cotgr.) ; deriv. of dame lady.} A ladies' 
man : * one that spends his whole time in the 
entertaining or courting of women * (Cotgr.). 

1635 Drumm. op Hawtm. Commend. Verses to Person's 
Varieties, The Lawyer here may leame Divinity The 
Divine, Lawes . . The Dammaret respectively to fight, The 
Duellist to court a Mistresse right, a 1649 — Earn. Epist. 
Wks. (17 11) 145 Place me with a damouret.. if I praise him 
in the presence of his mistress, he will be ready to perform 
like duties to me. 

Dammas, -aske, obs. forms of Damask. 



DAMN. 

Damm&ein, obs. form of Damson. 
Damme (darmi). Also 7 dammoe, 7 9 
dammy. 

1. ml. Shortened form of Damn me I used as a 
profane imprecation. 

c 1645 HowfcLL Lett. (1650) I. 337 My Lord Powis.. 
said, dammy if ever he come to be King of England 1 
will turn rebel. 165a Total Rout in Commw. Ballads 
(Percy .Soc) 13a Hec's not a gentleman that wears a sword, 
And fears to swear dammee at every word. 1791 Wolcott 
(P. Pindar) Magpie ff Robin Wks. 181 a II. 476 Damme is it 
you I 1848 Thackeray Van. Eair lv, Tandyman wouldn't 
pay : no, dammy, he wouldn't pav. 

2. nssb. a. The oath Itself, or its utterance. 
«77S Siierioan Rivals 111. Iv, Let me begin with a damme. 

1823 Hyro* yuan xu xliii, And yet the Iiritish 4 Damme'i ' 
rather Attic 

+ b. transf. A person addicted to using this 
oath ; a profane swearer. AUof dam me -bay. Obs. 

1618 Mvnshi l Ess. Triton 45 Though be steale his 
band of tenne thousand Danvmees. a 1658 Cleveland fN.\ 
Puaks and dammy-boys. 166a Newcome Diary (Chetham 
Soc.) ja The ranting dsmmees of y* nation. 1674 Cotton 
Compl. Gamester in Singer Hist. Cards 33s A grand-jury 
of dammees. 

f 3. allrib. or adj. Obs. 

1660 II. Anis Eannaticks Mite * iij b, That multitude of 
dammy and debauched Baudy-houses. 

Damme, obs. form of Dam, Damn. 

Dammed (dnemd), ///. a. [f. Dam vA + -et>.] 
Furnished with a dam ; obstructed or confined by 
a dam (usually with ;//). 

1664 DavoEN Ind. Queen iv. 1, Like dammed-up streams. 
x8;o. Atchkhley Roirlaud 97 This race was intended to 
bring water from a dammed creek. 

Dammer (darmaj\ sb. [f. Dam t/.i + -eb i.] 
One who constructs dams. 

1816 Scott Antiq. axiii, Auld George Glen the dammer 
and sinker. 

t Dammer, v. Obs. rare. [Cf. Ger. ddmmern 
to become dim, to dim.] To make dim or dark. 

i6iq Holland Camden's Brit. (1637) 649 So greate a 
mercate towne and faire withall that . . it dammereth and 
dimmeth the light in some sort of Radnor. 

Dammer, var. Dammar, resin. 

Dammes, -ys, obs. Sc. IT, Damask. 

Damming dne-miij), vbl. sb. [-INO l.] The 
action of the verb Dam 1 ; obstructing or confining 
by a dam. (Also with ;//.} 

x8oa Plavfair lllnstr. Htttton. Tk. 353 The damming 
up of those rivers. i86x Hughes Tom Brown at Ox/. 
xvit. (1889) 16a A small brook .. with careful damming is 
made to turn a mill. 

Dammisel, obs. form of Damsel. 

Da'mmish, v. Sc. Also daimish. [Possibly 
a variant of Damage ; OF. had damachier beside 
damagicr. Hut cf. Ger. damisch stupid.] 

f 1. trans. To stan, stupefy. Obs. 

a 1598 Rollock On the Passion (1616) 38 (Jam.) As 
a man who falls downe from an high place . . lyes without 
sense, and is dammished with the fall. 17a! Wodrow Hist. 
Suff. Ch. Scot. II. 35 He was perfectly dammished with 
the stroke. 

2. To bruise the surface of (an apple or similar 
fruit) by a knock. 
In south of Scotland {daimish). 

Dammosen, obs. form of Damsox. 

Damn (da?m\ v. Forms: 1-6 dampne, (4 
dempne, damp), 4-7 damne, (5 dame, 5-6* 
damme, 5-7 dam, 7 damb), 7- damn. [a. OF. 
dampfie-r, damne-r, ad L. damttare, dampnare, 
orig. to inflict damage or loss upon, to condemn, 
doom to punishment ; taken early into F. in legal 
and theological use. Cf. Pr. dampnar, It damttare.] 

1 1. trans. To pronounce adverse judgement on, 
affirm to be guilty; to give judicial sentence 
against ; - Condemn i (in part\ 2. Cbs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 13756 (CotL>, I damp be not quar-sobou 
far. But go nu forth and sin na mar. 138a Wvclif John 
viii. 10 Womman, wher ben thei that accusiden thee 7 no 
man dampnede thee, c 1385 Chaucsr L. G. IV. ProL 387 
It is no maysterye for a lord To dampne a maa with-oute 
answere. 1440 J. Shirl&v Dethe A'. James (18x8} 33 This 
same Erie of Athetelles was endited, arTeyned. and dampned. 
148? Caxtom G. de la Tour N iij, Ye hadde made hym to 
be dampned and destroyed wilhoute cause. X495, ISS« 
Damned iJ. 

t b. To condemn to a particular penalty or fate ; 
to doom ; = Condemn 3, 6. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 20888 (G3tt.) Bat ananias and his wijf 
For sutlk he dampned bairn of lijf. £13x0 R. Brlnnf 
Medit. 556 Pylat.. dampnede his Lorde to dyeott the croys. 
c 1460 TorvneUy Myst. 209 Pylate, do after us, And dam to 
deth Jesus. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 382/2, ii. thousand 
peple cristen which had been longe there dampned for to 
he we the marble. 1557 A*. Arthur (Copland) vm. ii, So 
she was dampned by the assent of the barons to be brente. 
*5S9 Mirr. Slag., Tresilian xvii, I poo re Tresilyan. .was 
dampned to the galowes. 16x1 Spesd Hist. Gt. Brit, vu 
alviii. 168 Let the Edict be dambd to eternal silence. 1734 
Popk Ess. Man iv. 384 See Cromwell damned to everlasting 
fame. 187a Blackmorr Maid o/Sk. 088i> 69, I will take 
it as a separate case, and damn the country in the fees- 

T 2. To adjadge and pronounce (a thing, practice, 
etc) to be bad ; to adjudge or declare forfeited, 
unfit for use, invalid, or illegal ; to denounce or 

3* 
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annul authoritatively ; to Condemn. Obs. exc. as 
in b, or as associated with other senses. 

C1.38S Chaucer Wife's Prol. 70 For hadde God co- 
maundid maydenhede, Than had he dampnyd weddyng 
with the dede. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII 1. 28g 
Kyng Edward dampned sodeynliche fals money bat was 
slyliche i-brou3t up. 1483 Rich. Ill in Ellis Orig. Lett. in. 
xlii. I. 105 Damnyng and utterly distroying all the stamps 
and Irons. 1556 Chron. Grey Friars (Camden) 20 And 
also there [Paul's Cross]., ware many bokes of eryses.. 
damnyd and brent be fore hys face. 1635 Pag itt Chnstianogr. 
111. (1636) 40 A Councell, in which Image- worshippe was 
damned. 1676 Wycherley PI. Dealer Prol., And with 
faint praises one another -damn [cf. Pope Prol, Sat. 200]. 
1700 Welwood Mem. ted. 3) 231 All the Charters in the 
Kingdom were damn'd in the space of a Term or two. 1797 
Godwin Enquirer 11. vii. 266 We should [not] totally damn 
a man's character for a few faults. 1868 G. Duff Pol, 
Surv. 9 An assembly, .gathered^ together for the express 
purpose of damning modern civilization. 

b. spec. To condemn (a literary work, usually 
a play) as a failure ; to condemn by public expres- 
sion of disapproval. 

1654 Whitlock Zootomia 254 We glosse him with Invec- 
tives, or damne the whole Book for Erratas. 1696 tr. Dn 
Mont's Voy. Levant A vij, The Book must be damn'd for 
the Clown ishness of the Author. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones 
xiii. xi, A new play, at which two large parties met, the one 
to damn, and the other to applaud. 1791 Boswell Johnson 
an. 1777, A comedy by Mr. Hugh Kelly, which.. in the 
play-house phrase, was damned, i860 J. P. Kennedy W. 
Wirt I. xx. 309 The ordeal of facing the authorship of a play 
that has been damned. 

f c. Used by Coverdale as a rendering of Heb. 
D"Hfin to devote to destruction. Obs, 

15315 Coverdale Josh. vi. 18 Howbeit this cite, & all 
that is therin, shalbe damned vnto the Lordc.Onely be- 
warreof it that is damned, lest ye damne youre selues lyf yc 
take ought of it which is damned). Ibid. xi. 11 He. .smote 
all the soules that were therin with the edge of the swerde, 
and damned it. .& damned Hasor with fyre. 

3. transf. To bring condemnation upon ; to prove 
a curse to, be the ruin of. 

1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 68 The wikked werkes 
dampne and distroye the good. 1611 Shaks. Cytnb. 111. iv. 
76 Hence vile Instrument, Thou shalt not damne my hand. 
!6o7 — Timon iv. iii. 165. 1691 T. H[ale] New Invent. 
p. lxxxiii, He would damn all Patents that damned the 
River. 1728 Young Love Fame iii. (1757) 101 Who borrow 
much. .And damn it with improvements of their own. 1848 
Ld. G. Bentinck in Croker Papers III. xxv. 165 The 
Budget has damned the Whig Government in the country. 
1893 Publishers' Circular 3 June 623/1 Chapman's . .remark- 
able preface, .if written by a modern author would at once 
damn his book. 

4. Theol. To doom to eternal punishment in the 
world to come ; to condemn to hell. 

c 1325 Metr. Horn. 112 Sain Jon hafd gret pite That slic 
a child suld dampned be. a 1340 Hampole Psalter i. 6 
Wicked sail noght rise., for to deme, bot for to he demed 
and dampned. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour E ij, He 
wold pray god for hym that he myght knowe whether she 
was dampned or saued. a 1533 Ld. Berners Hnon xlv. 
15 r Haue pyte of your owne soule, the whiche shal be 
dampnyd in hell. 1638 Chillingw. Relig. Prot. 1. ii. §101 
You damne all to the fire, and to Hell, that any way differ 
from you. 1727 Swift To Very Young Lady, Some people 
take more pains to be damned, than it would cost them to 
be saved. 1870 M. Conway Earthw. Pilgr. xxiii. 270 He 
had rather be damned with Plato than saved with those 
who anathematised him. 

b. transf. To cause or occasion the eternal 
damnation of. 

1340 Ayenb.^ 1 r$ He is manshvjte and him-zelue damneb ase 
zayj> be wrytinge. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xn. 92 Ri^t so 
goddes body bretheren but it be worthily taken, Dampneth 
vs atte daye of dome. £1440 York Myst. xlviii. 161 J>e 
dedis bat vs schall dame be-dene. 1547 Bauldwin Mo r. 
Philos. 11. iii, The iustice of God and their owne desertes 
damne them vnto euerlasting death. 1658 Whole Duty Man 
xvi. §1. 127 Some.. make it their only comfort, that their 
enemies will damn themselves by it. a 1703 Burkiit On 
N, T.j Luke \. 66 Tis. .the contempt and neglect of the 
sacrament that damns. 1837 J. H. Newman Par. Serm. 
(ed. 2) III. xv. 235 You have the power to damn yourself, 
f c. In passive sense : = be damned. Obs. rare. 

1611 Beaum. & Fl. Philaster iv. ii, Cle. Sir, shall 1 lie? 
King. Yes, lie and damn, rather than tel! me that. 1625 
Massincer Nero Way 11. i, So he serve My purpose, let 
him hang or damn, 1 care not. 

5. Used profanely (chiefly in Optative, and often 
with no subject expressed) in imprecations and 
exclamation's, expressing emphatic objurgation or 
reprehension of a person or thing, or sometimes 
merely an outburst of irritation or impatience. 

(Now very often printed * d n ' or ' d in 

pa. pple. ' d - — d \) 

[1431 J[oan of Arc in De Barante Dues de Bourgoqne vi. 
xr6 Mais, fussent-ils [les anglais] cent mille Goddem de 
plus qu'a present, ils n'auront pas ce royaume.] 1589 Pappe 
to. Hatchet (1844) 16 Hang a spawne? drowne it; alls one, 
damne it I 1605 Shaks. Macb. v. iii. 11 The diuell damne 
thee blacke, thou cream-fae'd Loone. 1633 T. Stafford 
Pac. Hib. vi. (1821)292 His owne manifold tetters., (full of 
God^ damne him). 1709 Steele Tatler No. 13 F 1 Call the 
Chairmen : Damn 'em, 1 warrant they are at the Ale-house 
already 1 1751 Smollett Per. Pick, viii, I'll be d d if 
ever 1 cross the back of a horse again. 1815 Scott Guy M. 
xxxvi, Then take broadswords and be d — -d to you. 1859 
Dickens T. two Cities 1. ii, One pull more and you're at the 
top, and be damned to you. 1849 Thackerav Pcndennis 
xxvii, D— - it, I love you : 1 am your old father. 

6. To imprecate damnation upon ; to curse, swear 
at (using the word ' damn '). Also absol. 
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1624 Massincer Pari, Love 1. v, If you have travelled 
Italy, and brought home Some remnants of tbe language, 
and can.. Protest, and swear, and damn. 1665 Drydeh 
Indian Emp. Epil., Their proper business is to damn the 
Dutch. 1796 Stedman Surinam I. vii. 135 Insulted by 
a row-boat, which damned him, and spoke of the whole crew 
in the most opprobrious terms. 1848 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. (1871) II. xiii. 49 The dragoons, .cursing and damning 
him, themselves, and each other, at every second word. 

Damn (daem), sb, [f. prec. vb. 

{The conjecture that, in sense 2, the word is the Hindi dam, 
dawm, an ancient copper coin, of which 1600 went to a rupee 
(see Yule), is ingenious, but has no basis in fact.)] 

1. The utterance of the word * damn ' as a profane 
imprecation. 

1619 Fletcher M. Tltomas n. ii, Rack a maids tender 
ears, with dam's and Devils. 1719 De Foe Crusoe (1850) 
II. 460 'What 1 he no hear you curse, swear, speak de great 
damn ? ' 1775 Sheridan Rivals 11. i, Ay, ay, the best terms 
will grow obsolete. Damns have had their day. 1849 
Thackerav Pendennis lxvii, How many damns and curses 
have you given me, along with my wages? 1877 Besant & 
Rice Son 0/ Yule. 1. xii, That [oath] once discharged, he 
relapsed, .into numerous commonplace damns. 

2. Used vaguely (in unconventional speech) in 
phrases not worth a damn, not to care a damn. 
(Cf. Curse sb, 2 T.) 

1760 Golds m. Cit. W, xlvi, Not that I care three damns 
what figure I may cut. 1817 Byron Diary Wks. (1846) 
423/1 A wrong.. system, not worth a damn. 1827 Scott 
Jml. (1890) II. 22 Boring some one who did not care a d — 
about the matter, so to speak. 1849 Macaulav Life tfLett. 
(1883) II. 257 How they settle the matter I care not, as the 
Duke [of Wellington] says, one twopenny damn. 

Damn(e, obs. (erron.) form of Dam. 

Damnability(dsemnabrliti). [f.next.] Quality 
of being damnable ; liability to damnation. 

1532 More Confut. Tindale\iYs. 438/1 The damnabilitie 
belonging to the mortall offence. 1648 Bp. Duppa Angels 
Rejoic. xq It maybringadamnability(as the Schoole speakes 1 , 
but not damnation. 1845 Carlvle Cromwell I. iv. 72 Which 
in that time meant temporal and eternal Damnability. 

Damnable (dse-mnab'l), a. Also 4-6 damp- 
nable. [a. F. damnable, in 12 -13th c. dampnable, 
ad. L. dam{p)ndbilis, f. damnare : see Damn.] 

f 1. Worthy of condemnation ; to be reprobated ; 
highly reprehensible. Obs. (or merged in 2, 4.) 

£1380 Wvclif Set. Wks. III. 341 Myche more ben bei 
dampnable bat letten Goddis lawe toshyne. 1509 Barclay 
Shyp ofFolys 123 Than it [daunsynge] in erth no game is 
more damnable. 1634 Prvnne Documents agst. Pryntie 
(Camden) 21 For a man to endeavour to defraude the Kinge 
of this treasure is a most damnable offence. 1841 Emerson 
Lect., Conservative Wks, (Bohn) II. 268, 1 observe that there 
is a jealousy of the newest, and that tbe seceder from the 
seceder is as damnable as the pope himself. 

f b. Liable to judicial condemnation. Obs. rare. 

c 1460 Ttnvueley Myst, 193 Sir Cayphas, bi my wytt, he 
shuld be dampnabille. 

2. Subject to divine condemnation ; liable to or 
worthy of damnation. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 3768 pys synne ys nat 
dampnable But hyt be seyde custummable. a 1340 Hampole 
Psalter xvii. 25 pe pynes of dampnahil men. 1532 Moke 
Confut, Tindale Wks. 475/2 The contrarye behefe per. 
tayneth to the damnacion of our soules, if heresye be 
damnable. 1614 H. Greenwood Jayle Delivery 468 O what 
must poore lamentable damnable 1 doe to be saved. 1751 
Smollett Per, Pic. xxxvi, Those enthusiasts who^ look 
upon every schism from the established articles of faith as 
damnable. 1882-3 Schaff Encycl, Relig, Kntnol. 11. 1366 
Who makes us damnable, .of his own will. 

T 3. Causing loss or harm ; hurtful, pernicious. 
Obs. rare, 

c 1420 Pallad. on Hnsb. 1. i8t Yf thi wey be foule, it is 
dampnable. 1659 B. Harris Parivars Iron Age 108 A most 
damnable Victory to the House of Austria, 
t b. Causing damnation. Obs, rare, 

a 1617 Hieroh Serm. (1634) 185 The mercy of God, if it 
bee rightly applyed, there is nothing more comfortable ; if 
it be abused, .there is nothing more damnable. 

4. As a strong expression of angry dislike (or 
merely as a strong intensive) : Fit to be 1 damned*; 
1 damned', 4 confounded \ (Now regarded as vulgar 
or profane.) 

1594 Sir J. Haringtoh in NugxAntiq. (1804) 1. 167, 1 will 
write a damnable storie, and put it in goodlie verse, about 
Lord . 1596 Shaks. i Hen.IV, 1. ii. 101 0,thou hast damn- 
able iteration. 1606— Tr.tyCr. v. i. 29 Thou damnable box 
of enuy thou. 1712 Hearne Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I II. 347 
This is a damnable Shame. 1843 Lytton Last Parous x. vi, 
That damnable wizard and his witch child. 1880 Mrs. 
Forrester Roy <fr V. II. 143 That blackguard has been 
telling his damnable lies to you. 

fB. as adv. Damnably, execrably; also as 
a strong intensive. Obs. 

161 1 Shaks. Wint, T. m. ii. 188 That did but shew thee 
..inconstant, And damnable ingratefull. 1668 Davenant 
Man's the Master Wks. (1673) 352 She's damnable hand- 
som 1 1678 Bunvah Pilgr, 1. 152 After he went to the iron 
gate [of Doubting Castle] .. but that lock went damnable 
hard, yet the key did open it. 1712-35 Arquthnot John 
Bull 1. xv. (1755) 29 They are damnable greedy of the pence. 

Damnableness. [f. prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being damnable. 

1638 Chillingw. Relig. Prot. Answ. to Pref. § 29 The 
question being of the Damnableness of Error. 

Damnably (dscmnabli), adv. [f. as prec. + 
-ly 2.] In a damnable manner. 

1 1. So as to deserve or incur damnation. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Melib, r 860 Cursedly and dampnably we 
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han ygilt ajeinst 3oure gret lordship. T552 Act 5-6 Edw. 
VI) c 1 § 1 A greate nombre of People.. do wilfullye and 
dampnablye . . abstayne and refuse to come to their Parishe 
Churches. 1651 C. Cartwrigiit Cert. Relig. 1. 149 It is 
granted, that the invisible Church cannot erre damnably. 
1768 74 Ti cker Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 64 He should make 
himself damnably wicked as fast as he can. 

2. In a ' damnable' way, execrably, confoundedly; 
sometimes merely as a strong intensive. (Now con- 
sidered vulgar or profane.) 

1596 Shaks. i Heti. IV, iv. ii. 14, I haue mis-vs'd the 
Kings Presse damnably. 1667 Dryden Wild Gallant 1. i, 
I was drunk ; damnably drunk with ale. 1687 Congreve 
Old Bach, u i, 1 find I am damnably in love, c 1753 in 
Hanway Trav. (1762) 417, I bate the dutch most damnably. 
1843 Dickens Lett. (1880) I. 87 The bitterness of hearing 
those infernally and damnably good old times extolled. 

Damnage, obs. form of Damage. 

Damnation (dsemn^'Jan). Also 3-6 damp- 
nacion, -oun, etc. [a. f. damnation, in I2lh c. 
dampnation, -acton, ad. L. da?n(p)nation-em, n. of 
action f. damnare : see Damn v.] 

1 1. The action of condemning, or fact of being 
condemned (by judicial sentence, etc.) ; condemna- 
tion. Obs. exc. as in b. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 15472 (Cott.) pis traitur . .bat bus his suete 
lauerd soght vn-to dampnacion. 138a Wvclif Luke xxiii. 
40 Nethir thou dredist God, that thou art in the same 
dampnacioun? 1534 More On the Passion Vlks. 1276/1 
Her^ offspring. .had not ..fallen in dampnacion of death. 
1639 1 Laud Wks. (1849) II. 297 In a council . . Pope Alex, 
ander III condemned Peter Lombard of heresy, and he lay 
under that damnation for thirty and six years. 

b. The damning of a play, etc. by publicly ex- 
pressed disapproval. 

1742 Fielding y. Andrews 111. x, Don't lay the damnation 
of your play to my account. 1800 Lamu Let. to Manning 
16 Dec, 1 met him in the lobby immediately after the damna- 
tion of the Professor's play. 1806 H. Siodons Maid, Wife, 
etc. II. 147 The fatal cough, well known to authors as the 
sure forerunner of dramatic damnation. 

2. Thcol, Condemnation to eternal punishment 
in the world to come ; the fact of being damned, or 
doomed to hell ; spiritual ruin ; perdition. (Op- 
posed to salvation?) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 16453 (Cott.) pai ches bairn-self dampna- 
cion . . And brocht vs til saluacion. c 1340 Hampole Prose 
Tr. (1866) 7 Sentence of dampnacyone flelie one me. c 1420 
Chron. Vilod. 193 pat his sowle was sauyd from dampna- 
cyon. 1541 Barnes Wks. (1573) 241/2 Hee woulde haue hell 
or euerlasting dampnation to hys rewarde. 1616 R.^ C. 
Times Whistle vi. 2481 Whose concupiscence, Like thine, 
deservde black helles damnation. 1667 Milton P. L. 1. 215 
That with reiterated crimes he might Heap on himself 
damnation. 1719 Young Revenge v. ii, So Lucifer broke 
into Paradise, And soon damnation follow'd. 1869 W. P. 
Mackav Grace $ Truth (1875) 243 You are, O sinner, on 
the edge of eternal damnation. 

b. Cause or occasion of damnation or ruin ; sin 
incurring or deserving damnation. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xn. 89 Goddes body.. is. .deth and 
dampnacioun to hem pat dyeth yuel. 4:1386 Chaucer 
Wife's T. 211 'My love?' quod he, 'nay, nay, my dampna- 
cioun '. 1596 Shaks. Merch. V. 11. vii. 49 Twere damnation 
To thinke so base a thought. 1605 — Macb. 1. vii. 20 
His Vertues Will pleade like Angels, Trumpet-tongu'd 
against The deepe damnation of his taking off. 171a Swift 
To Dr. Sheridan, TeH me . . What name for a maid, was 
the first man's damnation? 

3. In profane use : a. as an imprecation, or ex- 
clamation of emphatic objurgation. 

1604 Shaks. Oth. m. iii. 396 Death, and damnation. Oh ! 
1709 Steele Tatler No. 137 P 2 [Hel invokes Helt and 
Damnation at the Breaking of a Glass. 1747 Gentl. Mag. 
XVII. 46 The ensign more than once drank 'Damnation to 
all Scotchmen ! ' 1836 Marrvat Midsh. Easy xii. 39 
* Damnation 1 ' cried the master, who was mad with rage, 
b. as adj. or adv. = 1 Damned \ 

1757 Llovd Satyr $ Pedlar Poet. Wks. I. 57 The wit 
with metaphors makes bold, And t ell's you he's damnation 
cold ; Perhaps, that metaphor forgot, the self-same wit's dam- 
nation hot. 1772 Ann. Reg. 236 Hail hopeful Cambridge 1 
once did all thy sons O'er tea damnation hot, make damn'd 
odd puns. 1843 Marrvat M. Violet xxxvi, He would have 
the lives of the damned Frenchman and his damnation horse. 

|| 4. Roman Law. [tr. L. damnatio, with reference 
to damnas condemned, sentenced, bound to make 
a gift or contribution.] (See quot.) 

1880 Muirheao Ulpian xxiv. § 1 1 a, The most advantageous 
form of legacy is that by damnation. 1880 — Gains Digest 
528 A legacy by damnation. .was one in which the testator 
imposed an obligation on his heir to give to the legatee the 
thing bequeathed, and which afforded the latter a personal 
claim against the heir, but no real right in the object of 
bequest. 

Hence f Damna tionly adv. = prec. 3 h. 

1762 Goldsm. Life of Nash (Globe ed.) S49/'» 1 knew him 
when he and I were students at Oxford, where we both 
studied damnationly hard. 

Damnatory (dze'mnatsri^, a, [ad. L. damna- 
tori-ns, f. damnator-eniy agent-n. from damnare : 
see Damn v.] 

1. Conveying condemnation ; condemnatory. 

1682 Case Prot. Eng. 7 The Sentence, .is not pretended 
to be damnatory. 1817 Coleridge Biog. Lit. II. xxi. 118, 
1 do not arraign the keenness or asperity of its damnatory 
style. 1884 Pall Mall G. 11 Dec 3/1 No one who knows 
Dean Burgon will be surprised to find that his view of these 
changes is entirely damnatory. 

b. Occasioning condemnation ; damning or 
ruinous in effect. 
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1858 J. U. Norton Topics 157 It was either a sneer or 
a most damnatory admission. 186a W. M. Rossetti in 
Eraser's Mag. July 70 It is a fatal weakness in art, more 
daninntory by far than even the tendency to ungainlincss. 

2. Thcol. Couiaining or uttering a sentence of 
damnation ; consigning to damnation ; damning. 

1738 Ncal Hist. Purit. IV. 617 Athanasius's creed being 
disliked by reason of the damnatory clauses. 1838 Am nolo 
Let. in Stanley Life <J* Corr. (1844) II. v'm. i«, I do not 
believe the damnatory clauses in the Athana^ian Creed 
under any qualification given r.f them. i88a-3 Schaff 
Encycl. Relig. Ktunvl. I. 204/3 Nor was the absence of 
baptism damnatory. 

Hence Da'mnatorily adv. 

1891 J. Harlow Irish Idylls iv. 79 Somewhat damnatorily 
faint praise. 

Damned (dtcmd, poet. dse-mnCd), ///. a. [f. 
Damn v. +-ed '.] 

+ 1. Condemned, judicially sentenced. Obs. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 113 Dainpnyd, damptiatus. 1495 
Act 11 Hen. I II, c. 48 5 2 Felons, lugitif, outlawed, convicte 
and dampned person cs. 1551 Robinson tr. Mare's Utof>. 
1. (Arb.)49 Condcmpned to be common laborers.. In sonic 
partes, .these seruing men (for so be these dampned persons 
called) do no common worke. 1616 Hrsnt tr. Sarpt s Hist. 
Course. Trent (1676) 442 To shew what Books did contain 
damned or Apocryphal Doctrine. i8ji Lamb Elici Scr. 1. 
Witches, The reveries of the cell-damned murderer. 

b. Condemned by publicly expressed disapproval, 
as a play, etc. : also trans/, of an author. 

1708 Pops Let. to Cromwell 10 May, Damnation follows 
death in other men, But your damn'd Poet lives and writes 
agen. 1710 Ibid. 17 May, I am, it must be own'd. .dead in 
a poetical Capacity, as a damn'd Author. 

2. Thcol. Doomed to or undergoing eternal pun- 
ishment; condemned or consigned to hell. 

1393 GowEa Con/. 1. 189 O dampned man to hclle. 1508 
Fisher Wks. (1876)30 The dampned spyrytes. 1590 Siiaks. 
Mids. N*. 111. ii. 38a Damned spirits all, That in crossc-waics 
and flouds haue buriall. 1667 Milton P. L. it. 482 For 
neither do the spirits damn'd Lose all their virtue. 1882 
Rossktti Ballads $ Sonn., Rose Mary tt. 43 Full well hath 
thy treason found its goal, O thou dead body and damned 
soul. 

b. absol. as sb. pi. The souls in hell, 4 the lost \ 
? 1507 Communyc. C ij, The paync . . That dampned haue 

in hell. 1610 Shaks. Temp. 1. h, It was a torment To lay 
upon the damn'd. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. 111. xxxviii. 242 
1 Tie place of the Damned. 18*7 Pollok Course T. v, In 
dreadful apparition, saw before His vision pass the shadows 
of the damned. 

c. See quot. (Cf. F. dme damm r e.) 

a 1791 Ghose Olio, Grumbler viii. (1796) 30 Men who attend 
at the Custom house, under the denomination of Damned 
Souls, ia order, for a certain fee, to sware out any goods 
whatsoever for the merchants. 

f 3. Lying under, or worthy of, a curse ; nccursed, 
damnable, execrable. Obs. cxc. as in 4, or as a con- 
scious extension of 2. 

1563 Nowell in I.itnrg. Serv. Q. Eliz. (1847) 493 Filthy 
and dampned Mahomet, the deceiver of the world. 1603 
Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 48 A damned writing was 
subscribed by the young emperour her son. 1605 Shaks. 
Macb. v. i. 39 Out damned spot : out I say. 1667 Sih R. 
Moray in Lauderdale Papers (1885) II. Iv. 88 1 here is a 
Damned book come hither from beyond sea called Naphtali, 
or the Wrestlings of the Church of Scotland. 179a Wol- 
corr (P. Pindar) Ode to Burke Wks. 1812 III. 35 What Bat- 
like Demon, with the damn'dest spite, Springs on thy fame. 
1871 B. Taylor Faust (1875) I. xix. 174 And so, though 
even God forgive, On earth a damned existence live. 

4. Used profanely as a strong expression of repre- 
hension or dislike, or as a mere intensive. Now 
usually printed ' tl d 

1596 Siiaks. Tarn. Shr. v. i. taa Where is that damned 
villaine Tranio? 1664 Butlsr Hud. it. ii. 83a And strcight 
another with his Flambeaux, Gave Ralpho s o'er the eyes 
a damn'd blow. 1749 Folding Tom Jones xyi. ii, It is 
a d — d lie, I never offered him anything. # 1830 Galt 
Lawrie T. (1849) 11. i. 4* The pigs may do their damnedst 
with me. 1848 Thackeray Van* Fair Iv, You would be 

a d fool not to take the place. 

b. as adv. Damnably. 

1757 Lloyd Satyr $ Pedlar Poet. Wks. I. 57 Damn'd's 
the superlative degree ; Means that alone and nothing more 
..Examples we may find enough, Damn'd high, damo'd 
low, damn'd fine, damn'd stuff. 1768 Foots Devil on 
3 Sticks 1. Wks. 1799 1 1. 251 How damn'd hot it is I 1848 
Thackeray Van. Fair xiii» I believe she's d dfond of me. 

Hence + Damnedly adv. 

1607 Tournrur Rev. Trag. 111. vt, Sup. Fell it out so 
accursedly? Amb. So damnedly? 1675 R. Head Art 0/ 
Wheedling 186 He mortgages his Soul to the Devil, by 
swearing damnedly there is not a cleaner piece of Wine 
between Aldgate and Westminster. 

t Damnement, dampne-. Obs. rare. [a. OF. 
dam{p)nemenl, f. dam{p)tur.'\ Damnation. 

1480 Caxton Ovids Met. xv. x, Cleopatra .. shal be., 
deccyvedof herfolysshe einpryse unto shame and to dampne- 
ment. 

Dainner (dje-mw) . [f. Damn v. + -er 1 .] One 
who damns : sec the verb. 

1647 Power 0/ Keys v. 120 Hindred from being damners 
of other men. 1695 Hichehingill Wks. (1716) I. 337 Fewer 
Swearers and Curscrs and Damners. 1743 Garkick Lethe 
1, 1 was a great damner [of plays] myself, before 1 was damn d. 
1851 T. Parker in Life \ Corr. I. 150 Damnation is of no 
advantage to the damned, only to the damner. 

f Da mnifiable, a. Obs. rare. [f. Damnify 4- 
-able (here in active sense).] Injurious, burtful, 
detrimental. 

1604 T. Wright Passions I. v. 31 To provide for them- 



sUues all those thinges that are profitable, and to avoyde alt 
those things which are damnificable. 

t Dainnrfic, a. Obs.~° [ad. U damnr/ic-us, 
obs. F. damniftque, f. damnum loss, injury + -fiats 
-making, -doing : sec -Fic.] Causing damage or 
loss ; injurious. 

17*7 Bailey vol. II, Damnifick, that bringeth damage .. 
endamaging. 1 Hence in Johnson and mod. Diets.] 

Damnification (ua'smnifik^'Jon). [n. of action 
from Damnify : see -atio.v.] The action of damni- 
fying ; infliction of injury or loss. (Now only in 
legal use.) 

1618 Donne Serm. John xiv. 36 Not onety disestimation 
in this world, and damnification here, but damnation in the 
next world. 1798 Dallas Amer. Law Rep. 1 1 . 167^ Putting 
the obligee in danger of being arrested is a damnification. 
1875 Poste Gaiusiv. Comm. (cd. 2)633 Grievous damnifica- 
tion (taesio) occasioned by some exceptional condition. 

Damnify ^darmnifoi), v. Also 6-8 dampn*. 
[a. OF. damnt/ier (in 14th c. damntficr, dampni-), 
ad. L. damnijicarc (In ltala), to injure, f. damni- 
fic-xts hurtful, injurious : see Damnific and -fy.] 

1, trans. To cause injury, loss, or inconvenience 
to ; to injure, damage, hurt ; to inflict injury upon, 
to wrong. (Very common in 17th c. ; now rare.) 
a. In estate, condition, or circumstances. (Now 
chiefly in legal use.) 

151a Act 4 Hen. VIII, c 19 § 10 That no personc be. .in 
any wysc grcved or dampnifyed by reason of any certificate . . 
excepte onely for rate and taxc beforeseid. 1574 Hellowes 
Gueuards Pant. Ep. '1584) 325 The Judge is more damni- 
fied in his fame, than the suiter in his goods. 1614 T. 
Adams in Spurgeon Trtas. Dav. Ps. x. 9 A money-man 
may not be damnified, but he may be damned. 1654 Gay- ! 
ton Pleas. Notes iv. ii. 181 Who could damnify her, who 
had nothing to lose, not so much as credit ? 1737 Whiston ! 
Josephus* Antiq. xi. vi. $ 5 That the King might not be 
damnified by the loss of the tributes. 1891 Law Times XC. 
460/3 Induced by a fraudulent prospectus to make con- 
tracts whereby he was damnified. 

7 b. To injure physically or bodily. Obs. 

a 1561 G. Cavendish IVolsey (1893) 329 The cross . . fall- 
yng uppon Maystcr Bonner's hed..whiche was dampnefied 
by the overthroweng of the crosse 1611 Woodall Surg. 
Mate Wks. (1653) 11 Vou are sure either to break them (the 
tectb] or to damnific the jaw bone. 171a M . Rogehs Voy. 

r> Their Masts and Rigging being much damnified. 181s 
Smyth Tract. C ustoms {1821) 308 Hemp-seed and Lin- 
seed, bad, mixed, or damnified. 

f C. To inflict injury upon in war. Obs. 

1598 Barret Theor. tVarresv. i. 123 Forts. .placed. .in 
such partes as may most damnific the enemy. 1653 H. 
Cogan tr. Pinto's 'I rav. Ixiv. 36 1 The besieged were There- | 
with mightily damnified. 

f 2. With double object : To subject (a person, 1 
etc.) to the loss of (so much money or property) ; 
to injure to a specified extent. Obs. 

1578 A. Parckhurst in Hakluyt Voy. III. 134 To grant me 
leave to stay here so much of tbeir goods as they haue damni- 
fied mee. 1631 Star Chamb. Cases ^Camden) 63 S f Cornelius 
hath been damnifyed hereby more than^ aooo''. 17*1 St. 
German's Doctor $ Stud. 188, I think him bound to give 
restitution, .of all that they be damnified by it. 

+ 3. To cause the loss of, bring to destruction or 
ruin. Obs. 

1611 T. TAYLoa Comm. Titus i. o Satans kingdome shall 
he destroyed and damnified, c 1645 Howell Lett. iv. iv. 
(1893) 561 A most mischievous design that would have 1 
damnified not only bis own soul, but destroyed the Partv 
against whom it was intended. 1693 Luttrell Brief Ret. 
(1857) III. 232 The privateers and other ships were baled 
a shore within the land, and were damnifyed. 

t 4. absol. To do injury. Obs. 

i6ai Ainswortii Annot. Penlat. Ex. xxi. 38 Every living 
creature which is in the power of man, if it shall damnific, 
the owners are bound to pay for it. 

1 5. intr. (in passive sense) : To become dam- 
aged ; to spoil. Obs. 

1711 E. Cooke Voy. S. Sea 31a Our Goods., would 
damnify staying so long. 

Hence Da-mnifled ///. a., Da'mnifying vbl. sb, 
and ///. a. 

I54S Act 37 Hen. VIII, c 6 { 1 A newc.kind of Vice, 
Displeasure, and dampnifienge of the Kings true Subjects. 
1616 Surfl. & Markh. Country Farmt 19a They that 
would haue them [ Melons] grow vpon beds, as lesse damni- 
fying. 1690 Locke Govt. 11. ii. $s The damnified Person 
has this Power of appropriating to himself the Goods or 
Service of the Offender. 1780 Banff Burgh Rec. in Cra- 
mond Ann. Banff "(1843) II. 333, 1400 pounds of damni- 
ficd teas. 1893 Edin. Rev. July 61 Our author discredits 
all stories concerning bim.. which would be damnifying. 

Damning (dce mirj), vbl. sb. [-1NO 1.] 

1. The action of the verb Damn, q. v ; condemna- 
tion ; damnation. 

c t40o Apol. Loll. iii. 17 To tak be sentence of darning. 
Ibid. xvii. 6i Vndur syn, bondage, nor damping. < 1400 
Rotn. Rose 6645 He etith his owne dampnyn^. 1707 
Wvcherley in Pope's Lett. (1755) I. 3a Tis tny infallible 
Pope has, or would redeem me from a poetical Damning. 

2. Profane swearing : cf. Dam:* v. 6. 

1679 T. Sioen Hist. Sevarites tt. 16 Take heed of swear- 
ing, cursing, or damning. 17*1 De Foe Col. Jack (1840) 
198, I heard a great deal of swearing and damning. 

f 3. A * company 1 of jurors. Obs. 

i486 Bk. St. Albans F vj b, A Dampnyng of Jurrouris. 

Damning (darmirj, darmnirj), ///. a. [-ixg *A] 

1. That damns ; that brings damnation. 

1599 Masston See Villanie 1. iii. 185 To take a damning 
pcriured oath. 1795 Soutiiey Joan of Arc in. 508 Such 



a look ..As shall one day, with damning eloquence, Ajcntutt 
the oppre»»or plead I 1803 T. Beodoes Hytfia x. 78 A re- 
ligion full v( damning dogma*. 188a A. It. Kmuce Parab. 
Teaching of Christ 11. viii. (1 89 1 > 384 Thai the Mijireme virtue 
is love, and that the damning sin m selfi»h inhumanity. 

fb. In passive sense: Incurring damnation. 
Obs. rare. (Cf. Damn v. 4 c.) 

1655 GtaHAix Chr. in Arm. (1669) 383/3 |They] arc so 
cruclT to their dying damning souls, that they turn Chmt 
their Physician out of doors. 

2. That leads to or occasions condemnation or 
rain. (Cf. Damn v. 3.) 

1798 Cooxm in Ld. Auckland's CWr.(r86a) III. 421 We 
took up the two Shears to-day, with damning papers. 1844 
DisiiAELi Coningsby vl 1, without which.. the statesman, 
the orator ; the author, all alike feet the damning conscious- 
ness of being charlatans. 

3. Addicted to profane swearing. 

1667 Pepys Diary 14 June, The most debauched, damning, 
swearing rogues that ever were in the Navy. 

Hence Da'xunlngly adv. t Da mningnesa. 

1709 Chandler Effort agst. Bigotry 32 No Party of 
Protestants is so in the Right . . that the other be damn* 
ingly wrong. 1645 Hammond Pract. Catech. 1. f 3. 85 For 
the emptinessc and damntngnesse of them [sin*]. 

t Damno'se, <*• Obs.— 0 [ad. L. damnos-ns : 
see next.] Hurtful. So t Damno «ity, hurtltil- 
ncss. 17*7 Bailey vol. 1 1. 

Damnons (daj ranos\ a. Law. [ad. L. dam- 
nos-us, f. damnum hurt, harm, damage : see -ous.] 
Of the nature of a damnum, i.e. causing loss or 
damage of any kind, whether involving a legal 
wrong {injury) or not. Hence Da'mnonaiy adv. 

1870 Sia J. Mellos in Law Rep. 5 Each. 349 All the 
injurious or damnous consequences . . resulted from an act 
done on the land of the owner. 1884 La IIlackbubn in 
Law Times Rep. LI I. 146/1 They have injuriously, ai 
distinguished from damnously, affected the plaintiff's rights. 

Damocles (darmtfklfz). [L. from Gr.] Propci 
name, occurring in the expression nvonl of Da wo- 
cks, Damocles* sword, used by simile of an imminent 
danger .which may at any moment descend upon one. 

Damocles, a flatterer, having extolled the happiness of 
Dionysius tyrant of Syracuse, was placed by him at a ban- 
quet with a sword suspended over his head by a hair, to 
impress upon him the perilous nature of that happiness. 

Hence Damocle'an a. f of or as of Damocles 
(crron. Dainoclesian). 

1747 Scheme Equip. Men of War 58 Hanging over 0*1 r 
Heads, like Damocles Sword. 189a Law Times XC11. 
213/1 Little do directors and their companies know of this 
sword of Damocles that hangs over them. 

1888 Voice (N. Y.) ia Apr., This curse hangs over their 
homes, like a Damoclcsian sword. 

ii Damoisean (da-mizJ). Obs. or arch. [a. OF. 
damoiseau, earlier damei-, dami-, damoiscl:—h. 
dominiccllus ; the masculine corresp. to damoisel t 
Damsel.] A young man of gentle birth, not yet 
made a knight. (Occurring in 15th c. translations 
from French, and in modern archaisls.) 

c 1477 Caxton Jason 5 The damoiscau Jason, c 1500 
Melnsine 125 Two yong & fayre damoyseaulx brethren.. 
1 Frende said the damov»elle, 4 be they so fayre damoy- 
seaux as ye say?" 1870 Moaais Earthly Par. \. L 194 So 
thou, O damoiscau. must wait ; Tic up thine horse anigh 
the gate. 187a L. W. Robe&tson Hist. Ess. > 190 The 
aspirant for knighthood was supposed to pass his life be- 
tween 7 and 14 as a page . . figuring during the next 7 years 
as a Damoiscau or Lsquire. 

Damoisel, -elle, etc., obs. forms of Damsel. 

Damolic, see Damalic (acid). 

Damoeel, -zel : see Damsel. 

Damosin, -zin, obs. forms of Damson. 

Damouret, var. of Dammahet. 

Damonrite (damuVreit). Mht. [Named by 
Delesse 1S45 after the F. chemist Damour.] A 
hydrous potash mica, with pearly lustre, occurring 
in small yellowish scales. 

1846 Amer. J ml. Sc. Scr. tt. 1. tao Damonrite, a new 
mineral. 1879 Rvtley Stud. Rocks x. 134 Damourite and 
Sericite arc hydrous potash micas usually occurring in scaly 
aggregates. 

Damp vdaemp), sb. 1 In 5 domp. [Corresponds 
with ^G. and mod.Du. and Da. damp vaponr, 
steam, smoke, mod.Icel. dampr steam, MUG. 
dam//, tamp/, mod.Ger. damp/ vapour, stenm ; 
cf. also Sw. damb dust. The word is not known 
in the earlier stages of the languages, and its 
history in Eng. before its appearance in 1480 is 
unknown ; it is difficult to conceive of its having 
come down from OE. times without appearing in 
writing. See Damp v.] 

fl. An exhalation, a vapour or gas, of a noxious 
kind. Obs. exe. as in b. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. Ixxv. 58 After this dragon shal 
come a goot and thcr shalcome oute of his nostrel a domp 
that shal betoken bonger and grete deih of peplc. 1577 
B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. x. (1586) 8 b, The Fenoes and 
Marshes, in the hcate of the yeere, doo send foortb pestilent 
and deadly dampes. 1586 Cogan Haven Health 243 { Yht 
Plague) Alt infected in a manner at one instant by reason 
of a dampe or mktc which arose within the Casilc ycard. 
1606 DfcKKEa Sev. Sinnes vti. <Arb.> 47 What rotten 
stenches, and contagious damps would strike vp into tby 
nosthrils? 166a I. BA«caAVK Pope Alex. VII (1867) ui 
It |the Catacombs] is a horrid place to go into and 
dangerous for fear of damps. 1744 11e*kelet Sins § 144 



DAMP, 

In poisonous damps or steams, wherein flame cannot be 
kindled, as is evident in the Grotto del Cane near Naples. 
'774 Golosm. Nat. Hist. (1776; VIII. 31 Exposed .. to the 
damps and exhalations of the earth. 1824 W. Irving T. 
Trav. I. 52 The mode of keeping out the damps of ditch- 
water by burnt brandy. 

b. spec, in coal mines : (a) - Choke-damp ; 
also called black damp, and suffocating damp, (b) 
« Fire-damp, formerly fulminating damp. 

1 6x6 Bacon Sylva § 375 We see Lights will go out in the 
Damps of Mines. 1665 Phil. Trans. I. 44 The Colliers . . 
retired immediately and saved themselves from the erup- 
tions of the Damp. 1670 W. Simpson Hydrol. Ess. 97 
A sulphureous damp.. which by the flame of a candle., 
might very probably take fire. 1695W000WARO Nat. Hist. 
Earth iv. (1723)227 One is called the Suffocating, the other 
the Fulminating Damp. 1774 Pennant Tour Scott, in 1772, 
50 The damp or fiery vapour was conveyed through pipes to 
the open air, and formed a terrible illumination, £1790 
Imison Sch. Art 1. 106 Air that bas lost its vivifying spirit 
is called damp.. The dreadful effects of damps are known 
to such as work in mines. 1836 Scenes of Commerce 
334 The miners, .also meet with foul air^ called by them 
the black damp .. which suffocates the instant it is in- 
haled. 

Jig: a 15,93 H. Smith Whs. (1866) I. 367 The remembrance 
of death is like a damp, which puts out all the lights of 
pleasure. 164a Vina\ King i, An open Presse to cleere 
every imagination which is not stifled in this Dampc. 

T 2. Visible vapour ; fog, mist. Obs. 

(This being usually humid gives rise to the sense of 
* moisture' in 3.) 

x6ox Shaks. Alts Well 11. i. 166 Ere twice in murke and 
occidental! dampe Moist Hesperus hath queneb'd her 
sleepy Lampe. 1739 Lady M. W. Montagu Lett. III. 8, 
I have lost all my bad symptoms, and am ready to think 1 
could even bear the damps of London. 174a Young Nt.- 
Th. ii. 688 While rising vapours, and descending shades, 
With damps and darkness drown the spacious vale. 1808 
J. Barlow Columb. in. 654 Thou darkening sky Deepen 
thy damps, the fiend of death is nigh. 

Jig. 1625 Donne 3rd Serm. Johnx. 8 Yet there is a damp 
or a cloud of unchari table ness. 1751 Smollett Per. Pic. 
(i779)III. lxxxi. 182 He hangs like a damp upon society, 
and may he properly called kill-joy. 1827 Pollok Course 
T. in, Sin, with cold, consumptive breath, Involved it still 
in clouds of mortal damp. 

3. Moisture (diffused through the air as vapour, 
or through a solid substance, or condensed upon 
a surface) ; dampness, humidity. (The ordinary 
current sense.) 

[1586 Cogan Haven Health ccxli, The coldnesse of stones 
and the dampe of the earth are both verie hurtful! to our 
bodies. 1 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Damp, Moisture, Wet- 
ness. 1758 Johnson Idler No. 11 V 10 He. .may set at de- 
fiance the morning mist and the evening damp. 1806 Surr 
Winter in Loud. (ed. 3) III. 66 We keep fires in all the 
rooms by turns, so that no damp has come to the tapestry. 
1838 Lytton Alice \.v\, Mrs. Merton, who was afraid of 
the damp, preferred staying within. 1875 Jevons Money 
xi. 129 To corrode by exposure to air or damp. 

b. with//. (Usually more concrete in sense.) 
[1577 Googe Heresbaclts Hush. 1. (1586) 42 b, Howe so 

ever the Barne be, you must place it as hie as you may, 
least ye corne be spoyled with moysture or dampes.j 
1721 R. Braoley Wks. Nat. 166 An Hygrometer in the 
. . Conservatory, by which we might regulate the over 
Moisture or Damps in the Air of the House. 1797 Mrs. 
Radcijffe Italian xxvi, Cold damps which hung upon his 
forehead betrayed the agony of his mind. 1839 Longf. 
Voices of Nt. % L 'Envoi., Amid the chills and damps Of the 
vast plain where death encamps. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. <$■ 
It. Jmls. 1.^120 Covered with damps, which collected and 
fell upon us in occasional drops, 

c. slang. A drink, a 'welting*. (Damp v. 5 b.) 
1837 Dickens Pickw. xxvii, We'll just give ourselves a 

damp, Sammy. 

f 4. A dazed or stupefied condition ; loss of con- 
sciousness or vitality, stupor. Obs. (Cf. Damp v. 2.) 

1543 Becon David's Harp 150 b, He was in a trauns, 
that is to say in a dampe, a stupour, abashement, and 
soden privacion of sence or fealyng. 1552 Huloet, Traunce 
or dampe, ecstasis. 1667 W000 Life (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) II. 
140 [It did] strike him into a damp, and being carried 
thence in a chaire to his chamber, died the next day. 
1657 Milton P. L. xi. 293 Adam by this from the cold 
sudden damp Recovering, and his scatterd spirits retumd. 
171X Vind. Sachevcrelt 94 He., struck a damp upon 
W[hig]g[i]sm, and laid it in a State of Death. 171* Ad- 
dison Sped. No. 538 p 3, 1 felt a general Damp and 
a Faintness all over me. 

5. A state of dejection ; depression of spirits. 
1606 G. W[oodcocke] tr. Justin 22 a, Their heartes were 

stricken into a great dampe, and were so discouraged, that 
[etc.]. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. v. (1702) I. 550 He found 
a great damp upon the spirit of the Governour. 169a 
R. L'Estrance Josephus' Antiq. x. xii. (1733) 275 The 
Dread of this Decree, put all People into a general Damp 
and Silence. 1760 Impostors Detected I. 13 [This] put 
a sudden damp to their 2eal. 1838 Prescott Ferd. <$• Is. 
(1846) I. ix. 398 This news struck a damp into the hearts of 
the Castilians. 1840 Browning Sordello v. 433 This idle 
damp Befits not. 

6. A check, discouragement. 

1587 Greene Carde of Fancie Wks. 1882 IV. 39 To 
driue him more into doleful dumps shee returned him this 
damp. 1642 Chas. I Declar. 12 Aug. j8 Such a dampe 
of Trade in the Citie. 1680-90 Temple Ess. Pop. Dis- 
contents Wks. 1731 I. 268 Some little Damps would be 
given to that pestilent Humour and general Mistake. 
1769 Burke Observ. Late State Nation Wks. 1842 I. 92 
Those accidents that cast an occasional damp upon trade. 
1832 Ht. Martineau Life in Wilds vi. 70 A sudden damp 
seemed to be cast over all the plans. 

7. Comb., as f damp-hole (sense 1), -sheet (see 
quot. 1881); da?np-proof, -worn (sense 3) adjs. ; 
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damp-course, prop, damp-proof course, ' a 
course of some impermeable material laid on the 
foundation walls of a bnilding a short distance 
above the level of the outside soil, to prevent the 
damp from rising up the walls ' (Gwilt). 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 41 Which dampe holes breathing 
out a deadly aire. 1852 Dickens Bleak Ho. II. xviii. 5 
The time and damp-worn monuments. 1881 Raymond 
Mining^ Gloss., Damp sheet, a large sheet, placed as 
a curtain or partition across a gate-road to stop and turn 
an air-current. 1884 Health Exhib. Calal. 50/2 Sanitary 
Stoneware of every description, including . . air-bricks, 
damp-proof course. 1890 A. Whitlecge Hygiene yi. 150 
A 'damp-course' must be provided, that is a continuous 
horizontal course^ of glazed earthenware, slate, or other 
impervious material. 

Damp, sb$ Variant of Dam sb.* 

Damp (da?mp), a. [f. Damp sb.'] 

+ 1. Of the nature of, or belonging to, a ' damp' 
or noxious exhalation ; see Damp sb. 1. Obs. 

1634 Milton Comus 470 Such are those thick and gloomy 
shadows damp Oft seen in charnel vaults and sepulchres. 
1671 — Samson 8 The air, imprison'd also, close and 
damp, Unwholesome draught. X733 Sir J. Lowther Damp 
Air in Coal-pit in Phil. Tratts. XXXVIII. J12 It is to 
be observed that this sort of Vapour, or damp Air, will 
not take Fire except by Flame. 

f 2. Affected with or showing stupefaction or de- 
pression of spirits ; dazed, stupefied. Obs. or arch. 

1590 Greene Never too late Canzone, An object twice 
as bright, So gorgeous as my senses all were damp 
[rime lamp], 1667 Milton P. L. 1.523 With looks Down 
cast and damp. Ibid. v. 65 Mee damp horror chil d. 
1697 Dryoen Virg. sEueid vi. 85 The trembling Trojans 
hear, OVe-spread with a damp sweat and holy fear. 1843 
J. Martineau Chr. Life (1867^ 473 Murky doubts and 
damp short-sightedness. 1855 Thackerav Newcotnes liv r 
The dinner was rather a damp entertainment. 

3. Slightly wet as with steam, suspended vapour, 
dew, or mist; holding water in suspension or absorp- 
tion ; moist, humid. (The ordinary current sense.) 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), To Damp, to make damp, 
or moist. 1735 Berkelev Querist § 412 A cold, damp, 
sordid habitation, in the midst of a bleak country. 1748 
F. Smith Voy. Disc. N. W. Pass. 1. 21 The Weather., 
disagreeably damp from the great Wetting of the Fog. 
1874 Kingslev Lett. (1878) II. 429 We have come out of 
intense winter into damp spring. Mod, A cold caught by 
sleeping in a damp bed. 

Damp (dxmp), v. [f. Damp sb. ; frequent from 
c 1550. Ger. damp/en, Du. dampen, also go back 
to the 16th c. ; in Ger. a causal dempfen appears to 
go back to OHG. (demphan :—*dampian). For 
danipped in A Hit, Poems B. 989, see Dump.] 

1. trans. To affect with ' damp to stifle, choke, 
extinguish; to dull, deaden (fire, sound, etc.). 
A\so jig. 

t 1564 tr. yewers Apol. Ch. Eng. iv. (Parker Soc.) 82 
Their own matter is damped, and destroyed in the word 
of God as if it were in poison [in veneno extingui vident 
ct snffocari\ 1597 Hooker Eecl. Pol. v. Ixiii. § 2 An 
euill moral disposition, .dampeth the very light of heauenly 
illumination. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 147 All shutting in of 
Air, where there is no competent Vent, dampeth the 
Sound. 1637 Shirlev Lady of Pleas, iv. i, Her phlegm 
would quench a furnace, and ber breath Would damp 
a musket ball. 1705 Leuwenhoek in Phil. Trans. XXV. 
2159 If we take a piece of Wood-coal, that has been damp'd 
or extinguished. 1818 Blackw. Mag. II. 528 Having 
damped his own appetite with a couple of slices. Moa. 
To damp a fire with small coal. 

b. To damp down (a fire or furnace) : to cover 
or fill it with small coal, ashes, or coke, so as to 
check combustion and prevent its going out, when 
not required for some time. AIsoyF^*. 

1869 J. Martineau Ess. II. 278 Fire which must not 
be permitted to damp itself down. 1884 Pall Mall G. 
20 Feb. 2/1 The notices terminate at the end of the 
month.. and the furnaces will be damped down. Ibid. 28 
Aug. i/j Mr. Gladstone's speeches may tend to damp down 
the agitation. 

c. Acoustics, Music, etc. To stop the vibrations 
of a string or the like; to furnish (the strings of 
a pianoforte) with dampers. 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVIII. 140 A piece of cloth . . to damp 
or stop the string Tin a clavichord]. 1883 A. J. Hipkins in 
Grove Did. Mus. HI. 636 The higher treble of the piano 
is not now damped. 

d. Magnetism. To stop the oscillations of a 
magnetic needle by placing a mass of conducting 
metal near it. 

1879 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. I. 1. § 370 The oscil- 
lations of a magnetized needle about its position of equi- 
librium are • damped ' by placing a plate of copper bebw it. 

1 2. To stifle (the faculties) with noxious 
' fumes 9 ; to stupefy, benumb, daze. Obs. 

J570 Dee Math. Pref. 1 The fantasies of those hearers 
were dampt. X633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Pet. ii. 20 (1865) 550 
The lusts of the flesh, like the vapours of a replete stomach 
rising up and damping the brain. 1716 Bentley Serm. 
xi. 375 We may damp or stifle them [our Faculties] by 
Sloth and Neglect 1726 Leoni tr. Alberti's Archit. I. 
5 a, The Understanding can never be clear, the Spirits 
being dampt and stupify'd. 

3. To deaden or restrain the ardour or energy 
of; to depress, deject, discourage, check, 
a. persons, their spirits, zeal, hopes, etc. 

1548 Uoall, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. Hi. (R.), That., 
they that were puffed vp before, .should bee damped, and 
be brought lowe. 1654 Trapp Comm. yob xiil 15 As that 



DAMPER. 

woman of Canaan., who would not be damped or dis» 
couraged with Christs. .silence 1654 Wiiitlock Zootomia 
24 Nor shall their scorne spoyle good purposes, by damping 
my resolutions. 1748 Ansotfs Voy. 1. i. 11 Our hopes of 
a speedy departure were even now somewhat damped. 1766 
Golosm. Vic. W. v, This is the way you always damp my 
girls and me when we are in spirits. 182 x Clare Vill. 
Minsir. 1. 166 Sorrow damps my lays. 1876 J. H. Newman 
Hist. Sk. II. 11. ii. 242 How little his personal troubles had 
damped his evangelical zeaL 1887 Frith A utobiog. I . xxiii. 
329 Damped by the indifference of my artist-friends, 
b. actions, projects, trade, etc. Now rare. 

1548 Uoall, etc. Erasm. Par. Luke xvi. (R.\ To dampe 
y* taunting mockes of such persones. x6aa Bacon Hen. 
VII, 75 To stop and dampe # Informations upon Penall 
Lawes, by procuring Informations by collusion. 1689 C. 
Mather in Andros Tracts (1869) 13 The Courses imme- 
diately taken to damp and spoyl our Trade. 1787 T. 
Jefferson Writ. (1859) II. 89 To damp that freedom of 
communication winch the resolution of Congress, .was in- 
tended to re-establish. 183a Austin Jtirispr. (1879) v *» 
30Z If they think., that a political institution damps pro- 
duction and accumulation. 

1 4. To envelop in fog or mist ; also jig. 

1629 Donne Serm. Matt. xi. 6 If my religion did wrap 
me in a continual cloud, damp me in a continual vapour, 
smoke me in a continual sourness. 

5. To make moist or humid, to wet as steam, 
vapour, mist, or dew does ; to moisten. 

< 1671 R. Boh un Wind 34 They [winds from South] damp 
innen and paper, though never so carefully guarded from 
the Air. 1789 W. Buchan Dom. Med. (ed. 11) 129 That 
baneful custom said to be practised in many inns, of damp- 
ing sheets, and pressing them in order to save washing. 
x868 Hawthorne Amer. Note-Bks. (1879) 1. 180 The dew 
damped the road ; 1875 Ure Diet. Arts III. 648 The paper 
used in printing is always damped before being sent to the 
press, wet paper taking the ink considerably better than dry. 

b. rejl. To take a drink, 1 wet one's whistle \ 
slang. 

1862 Lowell Bigloiv P. Poems 1890 II. 283 A tent.. 
Where you could go, ef you wuz dry, an' damp ye in 
a minute. 

6. Gardening. To damp off (intr.) : Of plants : 
To rot or go off from damp ; to fog off. 

1846 Mrs. Loudon Gardening for Ladies 90 Cuttings 
when thus treated are very apt to damp off. 1881 Card. 
Chron. XVI. 690 See tliat none of the spikes touch ihe 
glass or they may speedily damp off. 

Damp, obs. var. Dam sb.^ ; obs. (erron.) form 
of Damn. 

Dampen (doemip'n), v. (Now chiefly U. S.) 
f f. Damp a. + -en, or derivative form of Damp v.] 

1. trans. To dull, deaden, diminish the force or 
ardour of, depress, deject ; ■* Damp v. i, 3. 

c 1630 Jackson Creed vi. i. Wks. VI. 36 By which the 
fervency of better spirits devotion is so much dampened. 
1633 P. Fletcher Purple 1st. vn. x xxiii, Himself dampens 
the smiling day. 1813 W. Irving Life Lett. (1864) 
I. xviii. 296 The miserable accounts from the frontier 
dampened in some measure the public zeal. 1824 Lanoor 
Ituag. Conv. vii. Wks. 1846 I. 28 His genius hath been 
dampened by his adversities. 1885 Century Mag. 427/1 
This adversity seemed to dampen the ardor of the crew. 

2. Magtielism. = Damps/, id. 

1879 G. Prescott Sp. Telephone 36 The object in using 
the rubber is to dampen the movement of the disk. 

3. To make damp, moisten ; —Damp v. 5. 

1885 G. H. Boughton Sk. Rambles Holland v. 77 The 
high tide must somewhat dampen the poor departed [in 
a churchyard], 

4. intr. To become dull or damp. 

1686 Goad Celest. Bodies 11. xi. 305 Fog, close, dampning, 
windy. 1857 Lowell Poems, Captive, Yet he came not, 
and the stillness Dampened round her like a tomb. 

Hence Da-mpening vbl. sb. and a. ; Da m- 
pener (U.S.), a contrivance for damping linen, 
etc. 

1814 Bykon Lara 1. xxviii, And o'er his brow the damp« 
ening heart-drop* threw The sickening iciness of that cold 
dew. 1836 Ntiv Monthly Mag. XLV1. 204 The gallantry 
and beauty of Tuscany sped through the dampening air. 
1864 Lowell Lincoln Wks. 1890 V. 178 To withstand the 
inevitable dampening of checks, reverses, delays. 1887 Set. 
Amer. 26^ Mar. 202/2 A seam dampener has been patented 
. .for use in laundries, etc 

Damper (darmpai). [f. Damp v. + -er.] That 
which damps, in various senses of the vb. 

1. Something that damps or depresses the spirits, 
etc. ; also, a person who does the same. 

1748 Richaroson Clarissa Wks. 1883 VII. 282, I very 
early discharged shame, that cold water damper to an 
enterprising spirit. 1749 H. Walpole in Hissey Holiday 
on Road (1887) 140 Sussex is a great damper of curiosity. 
1818 Blackw. Mag. II. 528 Out of sixteen people, five 
dampers were present. 182a Ha2litt Table-t. Ser. 11. xii. 
(1869) 248 This is a damper to sanguine and florid tempera- 
ments. 1855 Thackeray Neuvomes xxvi, I feel myself very 
often an old damper in your company, 

b. Something that takes off the edge of appetite. 

1804 Mar. Edgeworth Pop. Tales, Limerick Gloves, 
In the kitchen, taking his snack by way of a damper. 
181 x Lamb Edax on Appetite, I endeavour to make up by 
a damper, as I call it, at home before 1 go out. 

2. a. A piece of mechanism in a pianoforte for 
* damping or stopping the vibrations of the strings, 
consisting of a small piece of wood or wire covered 
with cloth or felt, which rests against the strings 
corresponding to each key, and is raised or with- 
drawn from them when the key is pressed down. 

1783 Specif, y. Broadiuoocfs Patent No. 1379, b, b, are 
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the dampers, which also is fixt under the strings. 1856 
Mrs. C Clarke tr. Berliof Instrument. 72 The sign & 
indicates thai the dampens must be replaced by quitting the 
pedal. 

b. * The mute of a horn and other brass wind 
instruments 1 (Stainer & Barrett Diet. A/us. Terms). 

3. A metal plate made to turn or slide in a flue 
or chimney, so as to control the combustion by 
regulating or slopping the draught. 

1788 Specif. Gardner's Patent No. 164a These registers 
or dampers are enclosed in the chimney. 1791 Ueddoes 
in Phil Trans. LXXXI. 174 He first turned the flame 
from off the metal, which is done hy letting down a damper 
upon the chimney. 18*3 Moose Fables, Holy Alliance 
86 Those trusty, blind machines.. by a change as odd as 
cruel, Instead of dampers, served for fuel ! 1829 R. Stuart 
Anted. Steam Engines I. 269 The heat of the furnace 
under the boiler was rudely regulated in both machines by 
a damper. 

4. Magnetism. (See quot., and cf. Damp v. id.) 
1881 Maxwkll Etectr. ff Mag*, II. 344-5 A metallic 

surface, called a Damper, is sometimes placed near a magnet 
for the express purpose of damping or deadening its vibra- 
tions. We shall therefore speak of this kind of resistance 
as Damping. x 

6. Any contrivance for damping or moistening. 

e.g. An appliance for moistening the gummed back of 
postage stamps ; one for damping paper for a copying-press, 
for cleaning slates, etc. 

1845 Mrrt. Mag. XLII. 285 Postage stamp, wafer, and 
label damper. 1854 Ibid. LXI. 86 The damper may be left 
in any position when not in use, as the water will not of 
itself run out. 

6. Australia. A simple kind of unleavened cake 
or bread made, for the occasion, of flour and water 
and baked in hot ashes. 

1833 Stur . t Two Exped. S. Australia II. 203 While 
drinking their tea and eating their damper. 185a Mundy 
Antipodes vi. (1855) 140 The Australian bush-bread, a baked 
unleavened dough, called damper— a damper, sure enough, 
to the stoutest appetite. 1891 Melbourne Argus 7 Nov. 
«3/5 When you've boiled your billy and cooked your damper 
you put out the fire and move, .on to camp. 

7. Comb. a. in sense 2 a, as damper-cranky -rail, 
-slick, f-stop; damper-pedal, that pedal in a 
pianoforte which raises all the dampers, the * loud 
pedal*, b. in sense 3, as damper-regulator, a 
contrivance by which the heat of the furnace or 
the pressure of steam is made to control the 
damper. 

1840 Penny Cvct. XVIII. 140 Fig. a, r, Damper stick. 
Ibid. 141 The damper-stop raised the dampers from the 
strings. Ibid. % Fig. 10, k t Damper Crank. Ibid. 142 
Fig. \\,g, Damper rail. 1874 Knight Diet. Meek. 676 
The damper-regulators which act by the pressure of steam 
are of three or more kinds. 

Dampiness. rare. [f. Dampy a. + -ness.] 
The state of being * dampy* or somewhat damp. 

1830 Blackio. Mag. XXVI 1 1. 886 You know not whether 
it be rain, snow, or sleet, that drenches your clothes in 
dampiness. 

Damping (dae-mpirj), vbl. sb. [-ino I.] The 
action of the verb Damp, q.v. Also attrib., as in 
damping-machine, damping-plate («= Damper 3). 

1756 Toldervy Two Orphans III. 17a The flames, by 
slight damping, soon became the more violent. 1816 
J. Smith Panorama Sc. Art II. 312 The bottom 
of the furnace., the holes of the damping plate. 1874. 
Knight Diet. Mech., Dampin^.machine. 1. {Printing^ 
A machine for damping sheets of paper previous to print- 
ing. .2. A machine in which starched goods are moistened 
previous to running them through the calendcring-machine. 
i88x [see Damper 4]. 1883 Atkinson tr. Ganoi's Physics 
(ed. 11) 83a The greater the masses of metal, and the more 
closely Ihey surround the magnet, the stronger is the 
damping. 

Damping (darmpirj), ///. a. [-ino 2 .] That 
damps, m various senses: see Damp v. 

1607 Walkington Opt. Glass 28 The damping fumes 
that the Sun elevates from bogges. 1691-8 Norris Pract. 
Disc. 151 What a damping Thought must it be for such 
a Man to consider [etc.]. 1844 Dickens Mart. Chm. xiii, 
It was somewhat of a damping circumstance to find the 
room full of smoke. 1878 M. C. Jackson Chaperon's Cares 
I. xL 153 Clarissa's presence generally has a slightly damp- 
ing effect upon Forster. 

Dampish (doe-mpi/), a. [orig. f. Damp sb. + -ish 
(cf. boyish) : subsequently treated as if (. Damp a.] 

f L Of the natnre of, or infested with, exhalations 
or (noxious) vapours ; vaporous, foggy, misty. Obs. 

1577 B. Googe Heresbaeh's Hnsb. 1. {1586) 6 b, All waters 
commonly with dampishe vapours in Summer .. doo infect 
both man and beast with pestilence. 1506 Spenser Hymn 
Hear. Beaut. 165 The darke And dampish aire. — /*. Q. 
tv. viii. 34 The drowzie humour of the dampish night. 
a 1640 Drumm. of Hawth. /tern* Wks. {1711) 13 His caves 
and dampish bowYs. 

+ 2. fig. a. Of stifling or extinguishing nature 
(cf. Damp v. 1). b. ? Stifled, choked. Obs. 

\6o% H. Crosse Vertnes Comimo. (1878) 123 Lampes.. 
which with dampish idlenesse are soone put out. 1604 
T. M. Black Bk. Middleton's Wks. (Rullen) VII I. 33 With 
a whey-countenance, short stops, and earthen dampish voice, 
the true counterfeits of a dying cullion. 

3. Somewhat damp or moist. 

[i£77 Googe Heretbach y s Hnsb. iv. (1586) 192 b, Set them 
up in some moist and dampish place. 1 164 1 Uest Farm. 
Bks. (Surtees) 24 Stone floores are allwayes moist and 
dampish. 17*7 Bailey vol. 1 1, Dampish, something damp or 
moist or wet. 1803 Trans. Soc. Encourag. Arts XXI. 302 
Wood placed in dampish situations, 



I Hence Da-mpiahly adv., Dampishneas. 

1615 Markham Eng. Houseiv. il iii. (1668) 109 Let them 
be dampishly moistened with Damask Rose-water. 1617 
— Cava/, vi. 34 It shall defend him from the colde dampish- 
nes of the earth. x6s6 Bacon Sylva f 937 To put a Lay of 
Chalk© between the Bricks, to take aw*y all Dampishnesse. 
1727 Bailey vol. II, Dampishness, moist ncss, wetness. 

Damply (dae-mpli), adv. rare. [f. Damp a. v 
-LY 2.J In a damp manner. 

1887 American XIV. 354 The house was damply cold. 
1891 C. Dunstan Quita II. 11. v. 115 It was damply, foggily 
cold. 

Dampnacion, dampne, etc., obs. ff. Damna- 
tion, Damn, etc, 

Dampnage, obs. form of Damage. 

Dampness (darmpnes). [f. Damp a. + -ness.] 
The condition or quality of being damp ; motst- 
ness, humidity ; moisture. 

1665 Manlev Grotius 1 Low C. Warres 421 The dampness 
of the fields 1687 Dsyden Hind. <fr P. m. 508 Nor need they 
fear the dampness of the sky.. T was only water thrown on 
sails too dry. 1765 A. Dickson Treat. Agric. (ed. 2)55 A care- 
ful observer, in a night when there is a great dew, will per- 
ceive a dampness upon every surface. 1848 Thackeray 
Van. Fair xxii, The valet, .cursing the rain and the damp- 
ness of the coachman who was steaming beside him. 

Dampson, obs. form of Damson. 

Dampy (djempi), a. [f. Damp sb. + - v.] 

1 1. Full of, or of the nature of (noisome or 
gloomy) vapour or mist ; foggy. Obs. 

x6oo T0URNEU8 Trattsf. Metamorph. v, O see how dampy 
shewes yond' torches flame. Ibid, lxxx, How like black c 
Orcus lookes this dampy cave. 1605 Drayton Man in 
Moon 363 The dampy Mist, From earth arising. 17x9 
Savage Wanderer 111. 384 Dtspcrs'd, the dark and dampy 
vapours fly. 

fig. a i6a7 Haywaso Edw. VI (1630) 141 To dispell any 
dampie thoughts which the remembrance of his unklc 
might raise. 

b. Of a mine : Infested with * damps ' or noxious 
gases. 

18. . Weale (cited in Encycl. Ditt.\ When foul gases do 
not move freely hy the ordinary natural ventilation in 
a colliery, it is said to be dampy. 

2. Affected wilh moisture ; somewhat damp. 

<»i6ox Boyle Wks. VI. 307 (R.) Very dampy vapours* 
about the mouth of the baroscope. 1710 Philips Pastorals 
iii. 42 His beauteous Limbs upon the dampy Clay. i8ao 
Blachiu. Mag. VII. 677 The clay-hole you live in, cold, 
dirty and dampy. 

Damsax: see Danisii ax. 

Damsel (darrazel), damosel (darmozel). 
Forms : a. 3 dameisele, 3-4 damaisele, 4 dam- 
mai8ele, 3-5 damaysele, 5 -©lie ; 0. 4-6 dame- 
•el, -ele, -elle, damyeel, -ele, -elle, damisel, 
•elle, 5 dammisel, Sc. damyseill, 6 Sc. damieel, 
" e11 ; 7- 5-7 damsell, 6- damsel ; d. 4-6 damoy- 
sele, -el, damoisele, -el, (9 damoiselle) ; (. 
6-7 (9)damosel, -elle, damozel 1, -elle, (6damu- 
sel); f. 7 dam'zell, 7-8 dam'sel. [K ar, y ME. 
dameisele, damaisele, a. OF. dameisele {damiselc) 
(12th c), later damoisele. -elle (the only form in 
Cotgrave), demoiselle ( 1 4th c). The OF. dameisele 
was a new formation from dame, instead of the 
popular danzcle, dan sele, doncele « Pr. and It. don- 
zella, Sp. doncella late h. *dominicclla, med.L. 
domnicclla, domicella, dim. of domina mistress, 
lady, fern, of dominus lord. (There is a 10th c. F. 
instance of the learned form domnizelle.) In 
Eng. the middle syllable was reduced from ei (at), 
to i, H, and finally disappeared. Tbe variant 
damoiselle was introduced in 15th e. from Parisian 
F. (by Lydgate, Caxton, etc.), and gave rise here 
to damosel, damozel, so frequent in 10-1 7th c, and 
affected in 19th c. in sense 1. See also Douzel.] 

1. A young unmarried lady; originally one of 
noble or gentle birth, but gradually extended as a 
respectful appellation to tbosc of lower rank. Now 
merged in sense 2 ; but modern poets and romantic 
writers (led by Sir \V. Scott) have recalled the 
16- 17th c. damosel, damozel, to express a more 
stalely notion than is now conveyed by damsel. 

a. Ixsoi Britton 1. xix. fi 5 Des enfaunti madles, dam* 
aysels et veduex.] c 1*90 S. Eng. Erg. 1. 84/37 V* lustise 
bi-heold pat maide. Dameisele, he seide, 'jwat art pou? ' 
U97 R Glouc. (Rolls) 1493 Pe nobloste damaisele pal was 
in eni londe. a 1450 Knt. de la Tonrcxx. 166 Tbe yonge 
damayselle, the whiche the koight hadde refused. 

p. 1300-40 Cursor M. 3837 (CotL) Iacob lifted vp pe 
sten, And spak pan wit pe damisel. c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 
a 103 pan hvm spak duk Roland ..Tak thys damesele hy 
}>e hand as pow louest me. c 1366 Chauces Nun % e Pr. T. 50 
The fairest hiewed . . Was cleped fayre damysel Pertilote. 
<*!44<> Sir Degrev. 623 To chyrche the gay dammisel 
Kuskede hyr jare. ^1500 Lancelot 235 1 Sche had no 
knycht, sche had no damyseill. 

y. t^xxoo Destr. Troy 7887 A damsell fhire, pat bright 
wasofble, and Breisaid she hight. 1649 Milton Eikon. 
xxi, The Damsell of Ilurgundie [the Duchess]. 1711 * ). 
Distaff' Char. Don Sachevertllio 9 I He] took, .the very 
Scrubs of both Sexes for Knights and Damsels. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Engl. I. 586 Damsels of tbe best families 
in the town wove colours for the insurgents. 

8. c 1400 Rom. Rose 1622 These damoysels & bachelers. 
c tiff Caxton Jason 6 Barounes and knightes, ladies and 
damoiselles, ete in the halle. 1549 Cmaloni r Erasmus on 
Folly O iij b, Amongcs the damoysels and Madamcs of the f 



court. 1547 K. Arthur (Copland > I. *vii, There came 
a damoy*cll..a pas»yng fayre damtsel. [1841 D'Iskaku 
Amen. Lit. (1867) S23 Those romances of chivalry ..long 
formed the favonrite leading of the noble, the dame and 
the damoiselle.] 

t . c 1300 A'. A lis. 171 Ladies and damo*elis Makcn heom 
redy. 15*3 Ld. Bexnksa Froiss. I. u. 9 All knyghtes ought 
to ayd to theyr powers all ladyes and damoieU, Ibid. 
ccxtit 264 They rode about the countrey, and vyttted the 
ladies nad dumascls [elsewhere daniorefles, da mm use lies I 
1548 Hall Chrvn. 340 The yonge Princes and Damoscll 
of Ilurgoyne. 1590 Sfensex F. Q. \\.\. 19 TV adventure 
of the errant damozel]. 1815 G. Sandys Trav. 215 IIer» 
cules, walking aJong the shore with a Damosel, whom he 
loued. 1813 Scott Trierm. Introd. viii, Of errant knight 
and damozelle. 1871 Rossetti Blessed Damosel i, The 
blessed damozel leaned out From the gold bar of Heaven. 
1884 F. M. Crawford Rom. Singer I. 256 Your boy wants 
to marry a noble damosel. 

2. A young unmarried woman (without any 
connotation of rank or respect — sometimes even 
slightingly) ; a maid, maiden, girl, country lass. 

Since 17th c, archaic and literary or playful ; not in ordi- 
nary spoken use. 

p. c 1380 Wvclif Wkt. (18801 9 To geten be stynkyng 
loue of damyselis. 1481 Cath. Angi. 89 Damessclle . . nimpha. 
a 1550 Christis Rirkt Gr. H, To dans thir daim-sellis 
thamc dicht, thir busts licht of laitis. 1558 Knox First 
Blast (ArbJ 52 Aged fathers and tendre damiselles. 

v. 1535 CovERDALa Zech. viii. 5 Vongc boyes and dam- 
sellcs, playnge vpon the stretes. 1687 Concxevx Old Bach. 

in. vi, Good words, damsel, or I shall . 171a Steele 

Spect. No. 278 r a You will not deny your Advice to 
a distressed Damsel. 183a W. lavmc Alhambra II. 139 
Awed and abashed in the presence of a simple damsel of 
fifteen. 1870 Dickens E. Drood viii, The two young men 
saw ihe damsels enter the court-yard of the Nuns' House. 

«. isaa Sxklton Why not to Court 209 With Dalyda 
to mell, That wanton damozel!. 1576 Act x8 Elis. c 7 
§ 1 Of Women, Maids, Wives and Damoscls. 1611 Bible 
Markv 30, 41 The damosel! is not dead, but sleepeth.. 
pamoscll (I say vnto thee), arise. 164a Rogers Naantan 7 
A poo re damosell and captive. 1704 J. Pitts Acc. Mo- 
ham met ant 27 The Father of the Damosel usually makes 
up the Match. 

C. 163a Ouables Dev. Fancies 111. vii, Dam'se) arise? 
When death had clos'd her eyes, What power had the 
Dam'sel to arise 7 1718 Paioa Solomon \\. 301 And one 
mad Dam'sel dares dispute my pow'r. 

f3. A maid in waiting, a female attendant. 
Originally a young lady of gentle birth, as maid 
of honour or waiting-woman to a lady of rank ; 
but gradually extended downward. Now Obs. exc. 
as merged in 2. 

[1199 Rot. Chartarum 25/2 Beatriciae et Aeliciae domi. 
cellis praedictae reginae sororis nosirae.] c i$iAGuyWanv. 
(A.) 618 Felice pe feir answerd po [to her majd] t Damisel, 
sche seyd. whi seistow so? 1377 Langl. /'/. B. ix. 1a 
Dobet is hir damoisele (C. xi. 138 damesclel sire doweles 
doubter To serue pis lady Icily. £-1489 Caxton Btanchardytr 
ix. 39 A goode auncyent damoysell whiche dyde norisshe 
her of her brestys . . called her nouryce and maystresse. 
1594 Carew Httarte's Exam. iVits x. (1596) 130 He sent 
his damsels [ancitlas suns] to call to the Castle. 1649 
Roberts C lav is Bibl. 387 His friends and her Damosels, 
being the foure speakers. 1664 Butler Itnd. 11. L 98 
A slender Young waiting damsel to attend her. 1833 Ht. 
Mabtineau Loomtf Lugger u. y. 100 The terrified kitchen 
damsels. 

II. trans/. 

4. A hot iron for warming a bed. 
App. a humorous allusion to 1 Kings i. 1-4. 

1737-51 Chambers Cycl., Damsel, a kind of utensil put in 
beds, to warm old mens feet withal. # It consists of a hot 
iron inclosed in a hollow cylinder, which is wrapped round 
with linen cloth . . Some call it a nun. 1848-9 Southev 
Common.pt. Bk. IV. 434. 

5. A projection on the spindle of a mill-stone for 
shaking the shoot. 

1880 Antrim $ Down Gloss., Damsel, an iron rod with 
projecting pins, that shakes the shoot of the hopper in 
a corn mill. 1880 Jefferies Gt. Estate 167 Tihbald, of 
course, had his joke about that part of the [mill] machinery 
which is called the 'damsel'. 

III. 6. allrib., as damsel train, etc Comb. 
damsel- errant, feminine of knight-errant (Scolt, 
after Spenser's * errant Damozell in 1 <) ; damsel- 
fly, the slender dragon-fly Agrion Virgo, and 
kindred species, called in French demoiselle. 

rtiS9a Greenb & Lodge Looking Glasse I (1861) 118 
He send for all the damosell Queenes .. To wait as hand 
maides to Rcmelia. 1671 Milton Samson 721 Her har» 
binger, a damsel train behind. 1725 Pofe Odyss. xxtlt. 
46 At his nod the damsel-train descends. 1815 Moots 
Latin R., Parad. * Peri, The beautiful blue damsel 
flies. i8as Scott henilw. xxv, If any man shall find me 

? laying squire of the body to a damoscl-erranl. 1840 
iaowNixG Sordetlo 1. 284 Flittered in the cool some azure 
damsel- fly. 

Hence Da'mseLhood, the condition or age of a 
damsel, yonng-wo man hood. Bamsellah a., of 
or proper to a damsel (tuytuc-iuds.) 

1867 Contemp. Rev. VI. 363 4 One of the queenes 
damselles ' is set forth as riding about 'certainly in a very 
damselish way) at random .. to find the desired champion. 
1880 Daily eXews 1 July, The great majority . .had not reached 
the glory of damselhood ; they were simply children. 

Damson {dnemzn). Forms: 4-9 damascene, 
4-5 dam ace ne, -yno, 4 dameaene, 5 damesyn, 
•y8(a)yn, 5-6 -aayn, 6 dameaon, -ysen, -lsen, 
-os in, dammosen, damassorj, -en, 6-7 dam- 
(m)asln, 6-9 damaseen, 7 -azine, -szeene, -osin ; 
5 damayri, 6 dampson, damslno, 'Ina:, 6-7 
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damsen, 7 -zin, 7-S damsin, 5- damson. [ME. 
(or ? Anglo Fr.) damascene, acLL. Damascenum for 
Frunum Damascenum plum of Damascus (Isidore 
xvii. vii. 10 Damascena a Damasco oppido). Tbe 
various weakenings, damescne, damesen, damsen, 
damson, appear to be all of English development.] 

1. A small plum, black or dark purple, tbe fruit 
of Frttmts communis or domestical variety damas- 
cena, which was introduced in very early times into 
Greece and Italy from Syria. 

a *400 Pistill of Susan 89 J>er weore growyng so grene 
J>e Date wib be Damesene. c 1400 Lan/ranc's Cincrg. 
192 Take xx. damascenes & xii. figis. c 1460 J. Russell 
Bk. Nurture 77 in Babees Bk. 122 Serve fastynge, plom- 
mj's, damsons, cheries. Ibid. 668 Damesyns. 154a Boorde 
Dydary xxi. (1870) 285, .vi. or .vii. damysens eaten before 
dyner, be good to prouoke a mans appetyde. 1573 Tusser 
Husb. (1878) 76 Damsens, white and black. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 509 In Fruits, the white commonly is meaner, as 
in Pear-plumbs, Damosins, etc. 1657 R. Austen Fruit 
Trees 1. 57 The Damazeene also is an excellent fruit. 
1747 Mrs. Glasse Cookery xviii. hcading % To preserve 
damsons whole. 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 51 r 14 The 
art of scalding damascenes without bursting them. 1818 
Mrs. Sherwood Fairchild Fain. (1829) I. xiv. 115 Mrs. 
Fairchild and Betty boiled up a great many damascenes in 
sugar. 1866 Treas. Bot., Prunus institja, the Bullace.. 
A variety occurs with yellowish fruit, which latter are sold 
in London as White Damsons. 

b. Locally, a distinction is sometimes made 
between damson and damascene, the latter being 
applied to the so-called damson-plum : see c. 

x8x8 Todd Suppi., Damascene. This and tbe damson 
are distinct sorts of plums : the damascene is the larger nf 
the two, and not at all bitter ; the damson is smaller, and 
has a peculiar bitter or roughness, 1891 Daily News 17 
Nov. 5/2 In Nottinghamshire there is, it seems, a recognised 
distinction between 'damsons 'or 'damasons* and 'damas- 
cenes'., in the Newark County Court., a greengrocer., 
complained that whereas he had ordered damsons he was 
supplied with damascenes. 

C. Damson plum: formerly —damson ; but now 
applied to a sub-variety of plum somewhat like the 
damson : see quot. 1892. 

X586 Cogan Haven Health (1636) 104 The Damasin 
Plummes are woont^ to be dried and preserved as flgges. 
1611 Cotgh., Damaisine, a Damascene, or Damsen plum. 
1770 Foote Lame Lcrutr ill. Wks. 1799 II. 85 It was., 
the best of plum-trees, it was a damascen plum. 189a Daily 
News 13 Sept. 3/2 The damson plum . . is quite as good for 
most purposes as the damson, and has not its acridity or 
roughness. 

2. The tree which bears this : also damson tree. 
1398 Trevisa Barih. de P. R. xvn. exxxv. (1405) 686 Of 

plumme tree is many manere of kynde but the Damacene 
is the beste. t\..T.of Erceldoune 180 iCambr. MS.) pe 
darte and also be damsyn tre. 1575 Art of Planting n To 
set Damsons or Plum trees, 1625 Bacon Ess,, Gardens 
(Arb.) 556 In April! follow.. The Dammasin, and Plum- 
Trees in Blossome. i860 Delamer Kitch. Gard. 158 In 
shallow or wet soils it is better to bud [peaches] on plum 
stocks, such as damsons, St. Juliens, &c. 

3. Applied to Chrysophyllum oliviferum of the 
W. Indies (Damson-plum, quot. 1756) ; Bitter or 
Mountain Damson, a name for Simaruba amara. 

1756 P. Browne Jamaica tji The Damson-plumb .. is 
found wild in many parts of Jamaica. 181 1 A. T. Thomson 
Lond. Disp. (i8i8> 327 The Simaruha quassia, or mountain 
damson, as it is called in Jamaica. 1858 R. Hogg Veg. 
Kingdom 224 Simaruba ojficbtalis . . attains the height of 
sixty feet, and is called Bitter Damson, Mountain Damson, 
and Stave Wood. 

4. a. attrib. or adj. Of the colour of the damson. 
Also damson brown. 

1661 Lovell Hist. Anint. % Min. Introd., Partridge, 
grecian, reddish, cinereous, white, and damascen. 1684 
Lond. Gaz. No. 1963/4 A Damson brown Mare. 1791 
Hamilton Berthollets Dyeing II. ii.vi. iv. 347 Damascene 
colours, and other shades of browns of the common dye. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as damson dumpling, etc. ; 
damson-cheese, an inspissated conserve of dam- 
sons and sugar ; damson-pie, -tart {slang, after 
damn), profane language; damson-plum (see 
* c, 3). 

1769 Mrs. Raffald Eng. Housekpr. (i 77 B) 183 To make 
Damson Dumplins. c 1803 C. K. Sharpe New Oxford 
Guide xu in Mem. (1888) I. 15 Cakes, ruskins, prunelloes, 
and sweet damson cheese. 1887 Jessopp Arcady 213 His 
language is profane from long habit — 'given over to damson 
tart like \ as they say in Arcady. 1888 W. Black Strange 
Adv. House Boat \\\\. (Farmer), Even if you were to hear 
some of the Birmingham lads giving each other a dose of 
damson-pie. .you wouldn't understand a single sentence. 

DamysS, var. of Damasee Obs., damson. 

Damysel, Damysen, obs. ff. Damsel, Damson. 

t Dan Obs. Also 4-5 daun, danz, daunz, 4-6 
dane, 5 dann ; see also Sc. dene, Den. [a. OF. 
dan (also dant, dam, damp, in nom. dans, danz) 
= mod.F. dom t Pr. don, dompn, Sp., Pg. don, It. 
donno :-L. dominus lord. Cf. Dam sbA] 

An honourable title = Master, Sir : a. used in 
addressing or speaking of members of the religious 
orders; cf. Dom ; b. applied to distinguished men, 
knights, scholars, poets, deities, etc. ; its modern 
affected application to poets appears to be after 
Spenser's 1 Dan Chaucer \ 

1303 R. Brunne HandU Synne 73 Dane Phclyp was 
mayster bat tyme. c 1330 — Chron. Wace (Rolls) 8829 
With hem wente daunz Merlyn ffor bo stones to make 
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cngyn. 1340 Aycnb. 1 pis hoc is dan Michelis of North- 
gate. £1386 Chaucer Monk's Prol. 41 My lorde the 
Monk quod he. . Wher shal I calle yow my lorddaun Iohn, 
Or daun Thomas, or elles daun Albon? Of what hous be 
ye? 1393 Gower Couf. 111. 86 Lo, thus Danz Aristoteles 
These tare sciences hath devided. 1483 Cath. Angl. 89 
A Dan ; stent monachi vocantnr. 1523 Skelton Garl. 
Laurel 391 The monke of Bury. . Dane Johnn Lydgate. 
1587 Turberv. Trag. T. (1837} 9, I undertook Dan Lucans 
verse. 1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. li. 32 Dan Chaucer, well of 
English undcfyld. 1714 Pope//>«7. Hot., Sat. 11. vi. 153 Our 
friend Dan Prior. 1717 Prior Alma 11. 120 Pray thank 
Dan Pope who told it me. 183a Tennyson Dream Fair 
Women 5 Dan Chaucer, the first warbler. 
Dan 2 (dcen). Also 8 dann. A small buoy, 
made of wood or inflated sheepskin, supporting 
a stout pole which bears a flag by day and lamp 
by night, used either to mark the position of deep- 
sea lines, or as a centre round which a steam- 
trawler is worked. 

Hence attrib. dan-tow, the rope fastening the dan to the 
lines or, in steam-trawling, to a small anchor or anchors. 

IC687 Lond. Gaz. No. 2298/4 They will . . forthwith cause 
to be laid a White Buoy, having a Dann thereupon, till 
tbey may be able to erect another Beacon. 1883 Fisheries 
Exhib. Catal. 7 Fleet of Cod Lines. . ready for Baiting, with 
Dans, Dan tows, and Anchors complete. 1892 Whitby 
Gaz. xi Nov. 3/1 The vessel then drifts slowly on until 
a distance of about two miles separates it from the dan. 

Ban 3 . Coal-mining', local. A small truck or 
sledge on which coal is drawn from the workings 
to the main road or shaft. Hence Dan v. 

«85a Brande Diet. Sc. (ed. a\ Dans, small trucks or 
sledges used in coal mines. 1871 Trans. Amer. Inst. 
Mining Eng. I. 305 The coals were brought along the face 
to the hill, on a * dan'., there reloaded and hauled to the 
shaft. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk., Dan, 
a small tub used for dra wing coats from the workings to the 
main road where the skips are loaded. Danning'xs drawing 
the coals in the dans, which is done by boys. 
Dan aid (darn^id). [In Fr. Danaide, ad. Gr. 
Await, pi. AavaiScs, the Danaides or daughters of 
Danaus king of Argos, who, having murdered 
their husbands on the wedding-night, were con- 
demned eternally to pour water into bottomless 
or sieve-like vessels.] 

A daughter of Danaus ; used attrib. in reference 
to the labour of the Danaides : endless and futile. 
So Danalde'an a. ; and Da'nans used attrib. 

a 1628 F. Greville Sidney (1652) 62 A Danaus sive of 
prodigality^ 1884 Century Mag. Mar. 704 The crew are 
worn out with their Danaidean task. 
Danaide (darn^aid). [a. mod.F. danaide (see 
prec.) : so named in 18 13 by a committee of the 
French Academy of Sciences, to whom it was sub- 
mitted hy the inventor Mannonry d'Ectot, from a 
fancied analogy to the vessels which the Danaides 
were required to fill.] 

A kind of horizontal water wheel, consisting of a 
vertical axis to which is attached a conical drum 
and case, with radial spiral floats ; the water is 
directed against the floats by a chute and escapes 
at the bottom : also called ' tub-wheel \ 

1825 Mech. Mag. 1 V. 41 Description of the Danaide. 1856 
Cresy Encycl. Civ. Eng. 959 Danaide . .this machine may 
be classed among hydraulic wheels. 
Danaite (d^-napit). Min. [Named 1833 after 
J. F. Dana, an American chemist.] A variety of 
arsenopyrite or mispickel, containing cobalt. 

1833 Amer. Jnd. Sc. XXIV. 386 Danaite, a new ore of 
cobalt and iron. 

Danalite (d^-naloit). Min. [Named 1866 
after J. D. Dana, an American mineralogist : see 
-lite.] A silicate of iron, glucinum, etc. with 
sulphide of zinc, occurring in reddish octahedrons 
in granite. 

1866 Amer. Jrnl. Sc. Ser. II. XLII. 72 On Danalite, a new 
Mineral Species. 

Danburite (dae-nbzfoit). Min. [Named 1839 
from Danbury, Ct., U.S., where it occurs.] A 
horo-silicate of lime, brittle, translucent, and of a 
yellowish or whitish colour. 

1839 Amer. Jrnl. Sc. XXXV. 137 Danburite, a new 
Mineral Species. 1886 Erni Min. 295 The presence of 
boracic acid in danburite. 

Dance (dans), sb. Forms : 4-7 d&unce, (4-5 
dauns(e, 5-6 dawnce, 6 dans(s), 5- dance, [a. 
OF. dance, danse, f. the vb. dancer, darner. So 
Pr., Cat. dansa, Sp. danza, Pg. danca, dansa, It. 
danza ; also Ger. tanz, Du. dans.] 

1. A rhythmical skipping and stepping, with 
regular turnings and movements of the limbs and 
body, usually to the accompaniment of music ; 
either as an expression of joy, exultation, and the 
like, or as an amusement or entertainment ; the 
action or an act or round of dancing. 

c 1300 K. Alls. 6990 Murye they syngyn, and daunces 
maken. 1303 R, Brunne HaJidl.Synne 4684 Daunces, karols, 
somour games, c 1340 Cursor M. 7601 (Tnn.) 1 n her daunse 
[v. r. dauncing, karol] bis was be song, c 1400 Rom. Rose 808 
It to me liked right welc, That Courtesic me cleped so, And 
bade me on the daur.ee go. 1535 Coverdale Ps. cxlix. 3 
Let them prayse his name in the daunce. 1590 Shaks. 
Mitts. N.u.i.254 Lul'd in these flowers with dances and 
delight. 16x1 Hible Jndg. xxi. 21 If the daughters of 
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I Shiloh come out to daunce in daunces. X667 Milton P. L. 

\ v. 619 That day. .they spent In song and dance about the 
sacred Hill. 1730-46 Thomson Autumn 1225 Leaps wildly 
graceful in the lively dance. 1762-71 H. Walpole Vertue's 
Anecd. Paint. (1786) 11. 1^7 The holy family with a dance 
of Angels.. is a capital picture. 1841 Lever C. O'Mattey 
cxviii, Waltzers whirled past in the wild excitement of the 
dance. Mod. Her partner for the next dance. 

2. A definite succession or arrangement of steps 
and rhythmical movements constituting one parti- 
ticnlar form or method of dancing. 

x 393 Gower Conf. III. 365 The hove daunce and the 
Carole. x$zx R. Copland (title), Maner of Dauncynge of 
base daunces after the vse of Fraunce. X599 Shaks. Hen. V y 
n. iv.^ 25 If we heard that England Were busied with 
a Whitson Morris-dance. 1600 J. Pony tr. Leo y s Africa 1. 
A kinde of dance which they use also in Spaine . . called 
e Canaries. 171 1 Budgell Sped. No. 67 f 2 Pyrrhus 
. .Inventing the Dance which is called after his Name. 1879 
H. N. Moselev Nat. on Challenger 331 The most in- 
teresting dances were a Club Dance and a Fan Dance. 

b. A tune or musical composition for regulating 
the movements of a dance, or composed in a dance 
rhythm. 

1509 Ha wes Past. Picas, xvi. xix, She commaunded her 
mynstrelles right anone to play, .the gentill daunce. 1597 
M or lev Introd. Mtts. 180 Ballete or daunces. .songs, which 
being song to a dittie may likewise be daunced. 1711 
Budgell Sped. No. 67 r 9 [He] bid the Fidlersplay a Dance 
called Mol Patley. 1880 Grove Did. Mus. 1. 350/x His 
[Chopin's] first . . compositions were dances : Polonaises, 
Mazurkas, and Valses. 

3. A social gathering for the purpose of dancing ; 
a dancing party. 

c 1C385 Chaucer L. G. W. 1269 Dido, And waytyn hire at 
festis and at dauncis. 1790 Burns Tarn CfShanter 1 78 Ah ! 
little kenned thy reverend grannie, That sark she coft for her 
wee Nannie. .Wad ever graced a dance of witches 1 a 1845 
Barham Ingold. Leg., Wedding day,When asked to a party, 
a dance, or a dinner. Mod. Mrs. S. is giving a dance 
instead of a garden party this year. 

4. trans/, and Jig. 

1 75 1 Johnson Rambler No. 85 ? 4 The dance of spirits, 
the bound of vigour.. are reserved for him that braces his 
nerves. 1879 Stainer Music 0/ Bible 3 One might say that 
rhythm is the dance of sound. 1881 Daily Tel. 28 Jan., 
The dance of the waters, especially to windward, was visible 
for over a mile around. 

1 5. fig. Course of action ; mode of procedure, 
play, game. To know the old dance : cf. F. ' elle 
scait assez de la vieille danse, she knowes well 
enough what belongs to the Game* (Cotgr.). 

a 135a Minot Poems i. 66 At Donde now cs done baire 
daunce, And wend bai most anoper way. Ibid. v. 14 Sare 
it bam smerted bat ferd oufof France, pare lered Inglis 
men bam a new daunce. 4:1386 Chaucer Prol. 476 Of 
remedies of loue she knew per chaunce For she koude 
of that Art the olde daunce. 1423 J as. 1 Kingis Q. clxxxv, 
Tham that ar noght entrit inne The dance of lufe. c 1449 
Pecock Repr. 1. xvi. 86 God for his merci and pitee kepe 
Ynglond, that he come not into lijk daunce. 1513 More 
Rich. Ill, Wks. 53 The lord Stanley and he had departed 
with diuerse other lordes, and broken all the daunce. 1659 
B. Harris Pa rival's Iron Age 193 The Eniperour . . 
troubled, at this too long and too bloody dance. 1733 
Walpole in Morley Life viii. (1889) 174 This dance . . will 
no further go. I meant well, but . . the Act could not be 
carried into execution without an armed force. 

6. Phrases : a. To begin, lead the dance ; Jig. to 
take the lead in any course of action. 

£1325 Coer de L. 3739 The damyseles lede daunse. 
c 1374 Chaucer Troylus 11. 504 Yet made he bo as fressh 
a contenaunce, As bough he schulde haue led be newe 
daunce. £1380 Wvclif Set. Wks. 11. 360 Crist bat ledib 
be daunce of love. 15*6 Skelton Magnyf 1348 Foly 
foteth it properly, Fansy ledeth the dawnce. 1579 Tomson 
Calvin's Serm. Tim. 522/2 They must begin the dance to 
be punished. rti6i6 Beaum. & Fl. Cast. Country^ n. i, 
They heard your lordship Was, by the ladies' choice, to 
lead the dance. 174* Mann Ld. to H. Walpole 23 Sept., 
M. de Gages is now the man who begins the dance. 

b. To leady rarely give {a person) a dance ; Jig. 
to lead (him) in a wearying, perplexing, or dis- 
appointing course ; to cause him to undergo exertion 
or worry with no adequate result. 

« 1529 Skelton Edw. IV, 29 She [Fortune] toke me by 
the hand and led me a daunce. 1599 Porter Angry Worn. 
Abingd. in. ii, I pray God, they may . . both be led a dark 
dance in the night 1 1683 Hickeringill Wks. (17 16) II. 37, 
1 think he has led me a fair dance, 1 am so tyred. 1700 
S. L. tr. C. Fryke's Voy. E. Ind. 45 [A monkey] led me such 
a dance, that I had almost stuck in the Slough. 1798 W. 
Hutton Autobiog. 65, I should have led them a dance 
of twenty miles to breakfast at Kidderminster. 1874 
Aldrich Prud. Palfrey i. (1885) 12 Tt was notorious that 
the late Maria Jane had led Mr. Wiggins something of 
a dance in this life. 

c. Dance of Death : an allegorical representation 
of Death leading men of all ranks and conditions 
in the dance to the grave : a very common subject 
of pictorial representation during the middle ages. 
Also called dance of Macabre, F. danse macabre : 
see Littre\ 

ri43o Lvdg. Daunce of Ma chance Prol., Tbe which 
daunce at sainct innocentes Portrayed is with all the 
surplusage. Ibid., Death fyrst speaketh vnto the Pope, 
and after to euery degree as loloweth. 1480 Robt. Devyll 
26 For and we nowe in deathes daunce stode To hell 
shoulde we go, with horrible vengeaunce. 1494 Fabyan 
Chron. vi. clvi. 145 But deth yt is to all personcs egall, 
lastlye tookc hym in his dymme daunce, whan he had ben 
kyng .xlvii. yeres. 1631 Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. 378 
The dance of Death . . tbe Picture of death leading all 
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estates. 1633 T. Dallaway Arc/tit. Eng. 137 (Stanford \ 
The Dance or Macabre (Holbein's Dance of Death) was 
painted on the walls. 

d. St. Vitus' s dance ~Ciiohka, q.v. ; n\so fig. 
Also St. Joh>t y s, St. Guy's dance, terras applied to the 

dancing-mania of the middle ages. 

i6ji Burton Anat. Met. 1. i. 1. iv, Chorus Sancti Viti. or 
S. Vitus Dance.. they that are taken with it can do nothing 
hut dance til! they be dead, or cured. 1711 Bailky, Chorea 
Santi Viti, St. Vitus's Dance. 1746 J. Andrek (title). 
Cases of Epilepsy, Hysteric Fits, and St. Vitus's Dance, 
with the Process and Cure. 1804 Sodtmcy in H. D. Traill 
Coleridge (1884) 106 His [Coleridge's] mind is in a perpetual 
St. Vitus's dance— eternal activity without action. 1840 
Tweedie Pract. Med. II. 205 In St John's dance, as well 
as in that of St. Vitus, .a tympanic state of the abdomen was 
a frequent symptom. 

e. Dance upon nothing: an ironical expression 
for hanging (cf. Dance v. 3 b). 

1840 Hood Kilmansegg. Her Death ix. Just as the felon 
condemned to die. .From his gloomy cell in a vision elopes, 
To caper on sunny greens and slopes, Instead of the dance 
upon nothing. 11845 — An Of en Question, note, If 
a dance upon Sunday led so inevitably to a dance upon 
nothing 2 

7. altrib. nnd Comb., as dance-leader, -lover, 
-tune ; dance-loving adj. ; dance-hall, -house, a 
publie dancing saloon (l/.S.); dance -rausio, 
* music designed as an accompaniment to daneing ; 
also, music written in dance rhythm though not 
for dancing purposes ' (Grove Did. Mm.). 

1891 Scribner's Mag. Sept. 376/1 Port Said .. abounds in 
French cafe's and dance-halls. 1889 Boston (Mass.) Jrnl. 
34 Apr. 1/8 To run a dance-house and gambling-den. 
£1440 Front/. Parv. 114 Dawncelcdere, coralles. 1860 
G. H. K. Vac. Tour. 15a Very popular., as n means of 
producing dance music. 

Dancd (dans\ v. Forms: 4 6 daunse, 4-7 
dnuneo, (5 dawnce, 6 dans s, danse), 5- danco. 
[n. OF. dance -r, danse-r = Vr. dansar, Sp. danzar, 
Pg. dancar, dansar. It. danzare. 

The origin of the Romanic word is obscure ; it is generally 
held (after Dicz) to be an adoption of OHG. dansdn to 
draw, to stretch out, from which is supposed to have arisen 
the sense 4 to form a file or chain in dancing*. From 
Romanic the word has been taken (back) in the sense 
4 dance' into German : MHG. tauten (xi the 1 , hWudansen. 
(OHG. daiisfln was a derivative form from dinsan = Goth. 
pinsan in at-Pinsan to draw towards one.)] 

1. intr. To leap, skip, hop, or glide with 
measnred steps and rhythmical movements of the 
body, usually to the accompaniment of music, either 
by oneself, or with n partner or in a set. 

c 1300 K. A lis. 5213 Mery time it is in May. . Maydens so 
dauncen and thay play. 1388 Wvclif a Sam. vi. 14 Dauid 
.. daunsidewith all strengtnis hifor the Lord. 1483 Cax- 
ton Gold. Leg. 147/3 lie .. scnte them into the gardyn to 
dannse & to carolle. 1530 Palsgr. 361 After dynner men 
avaunced them to daunce eche man with eche woman. 163* 
Milton & Allegro 96 Many a youth and many a maid 
Dancing in the chequer'd shade. 171a Steele S/ect. No. 
466 F 3 Vou shall see her dance, or, if you will do her that 
Honour, dance with her. 1884 Miss Braddon Ishmaetix, 
1 never danced with any one in my life until to-day. I have 
danced by myself in the yard sometimes when there was an 
organ. 

t b. To dance barefoot : said of an elder sister 
when a younger one was married before her. Obs. 

1596 Shaks. Tarn. Shr. 11. i. 33 She must hauea husband ; 
1 must dance bare-foot on her wedding day, And for your 
loue to her leade Apes in hell. 174X Mrs. Delany Life tf 
Corr. (1861) II. 188 The eldest daughter was much dis- 
appointed that she should dance barefoot, and desired her 
fatner to rind out a match for her. 

C. Of animals taught to perform certain regular 
movements. 

c 1530 Hickscomer in Ha*l. Dodsley 1. 184 Then should 
ye dance as a bear. 1854 Wood Anim. Life 2 10 The educa- 
tion of most beare seldom aspires beyond teaching the 
animal to stand on its hind legs, and raise each foot alter- 
nately, a performance popularly entitled 4 dancing \ 

d. trans/, and fig. 

c 1430 Lydg. Bochas 1. viii. (1544) 11 a, Beware afore or 
ye daunce in the rowe Of such as Fortune hath from her 
whele ithrow. 16x3 Shaks. //eft. VIII, v. iv. 68, I haue 
some of 'em in Limbo Pat rum, and there they are like to 
dance these three dayes. 

e. To dance to or after (a person's) pipe, whistle, 
elc: : fig. lo follow his lead, act after his desire or 
instigation. 

156a J. Hkvwood Pro?'. $ Epigr. (1867) 61 To daunce 
after her pipe, I am ny led. 1604 Miuuleion Father 
Ihibb. Tales Wks. t886 VIII. 65 Till the old devourer .. 
death, had made our landlord dance after his pipe. 1707 
Norkis Treat. Humility iii. 98 When a man .. dances to 
the tune of the age wherein he lives. 18x3 Scott Peveril 
vii, I thought I had the prettiest girl in tbe Castle dancing 
after my whistle. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Re/. 1. 533 
That most of these councillors . . will * dance to Rome's 
piping \ if they do hut see her gold. 

2. To leap, skip, spring, or move up and down, 
with continuously recurring movement, from excite- 
ment or strong emotion. Said also of the lively 
skipping or prancing of animals, and of the heart, 
the Mood in the veins, etc. 

^•13x5 E. E. A Hit. P. A. 34 s J>o} bou daunce as any 
do, Bratindysch, & brais by brabei breme. c 1400-50 
Alexander 3618 For be dowt of be dyn dannced stedis. 
X526 PHgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) »or Some were con- 
strayncd to leape and daunce for ioye. 1553 Eden Treat. 
Nerve Ind. (Arb.) 21 The woman runneth vp and down, 
daunsing continually like a frantike bodie. 16x1 Shaks. 



IV int. T. 1. ii. 110, I haue Tremor Cordis on me: my 
heart daunces, But not for ioy. a 1710 Suemr.LD (Dk. 
Buckhm.) Whs. (1753) I. 160 Tl.e blood more lively dnne'd 
within our veins. 1791 S. Kockrs Pleas. Mem. 1. 143 When 
the heart danced, and lire was in its spring. 181 x Lam« 
Elia, Valentine's Day, He saw, unseen, the happy girl un- 
fold the Valentine, dance about, clap her hands. 1859 
Tennyson Enid 505 Yniol's heart Danced in his bosom, 
seeing better days. 

b. To run, go, or move on with dancing or 
tripping motion. 

1711 Arcuthnot John Bull 1. x, How you have danced 
the round of all the Courts. i8ao Scott Abbot xxiv, The 
moments . . danced so rapidly away. Ibid, xxxiv, Some 
sprightly damsel, who thinks to dance through life as through 
a French galliard. 187a Black Adv. Phaeton ii. 30 These 
boys of twenty- five will dance over the world's edge in 
pursuit of a theory. 

3. Of things inanimate : To bob up and down on 
the ground, on the surface of water, iu the air, etc. 
Often with personification or figurative reference 
to gay and sprightly motion. 

1563 W. Fulke Meteors (1640) 7 b, The flame appeareth 
to leape or daunce from one part to the other, mucn like as 
bals of wild fire dounce up and downe in the water. 1567 
Drant Horace's Epist. aviii. Fvj, Whilst thy shin doCh 
kepe a flote, ydauncinge on the ptaine. x66< Hooke 
Microgr. 331 Why the limb of the Sun, Moon, Jupiter . . 
and Venus, appear to move or dance. 1703 Moxon Mech. 
Exerc. x-js Care must be taken that the Bressuminers and 
Girders be not weakned more than needs, lest the whole 
Floor dance. i8xx H. & J. Smith Rej. Addr., Cut bono ? 
iv, Light as the mote that daunceth in the beam. 1884 

S>. Victoria More Leaves 138 The little boat rolled and 1 
anced. 

b. Grimly applied to the movements of the body ! 
in or after dealh by hanging; to dame upon 
nothing, to be hanged. 

1837 Major Richardson Brit. Legion viii. fed. 3) 310 
To see a fellow-being dancing in air after death, in the 
manner practised in England. 1839 H. Ainswortii Jack 
She/ftara xxxi. (Farmer*, ' You'll dance upon nothing, 
presently', rejoined Jonathan, brutally. x86x Caklvle 
Fredk. Gt. (1865) I II. vm. iv. ax This poor soldier, six feet 
three, your Majesty, is to dance on the top of nothing for 
a three-halfpenny matter ! 

4. trans, with the name or description of a dance 
or measure as cognate object. 

c 1385 Chaucer L. G. IV. Prol. aoo (MS. Gg) Daunsynge 
about , this flour an esy pas. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. 
xvi. xix, To daunce true mesures without varyaunce. 1599 
Porter Angry Worn. Abingd. Ml. ii, They have danced 
a galliard at beggars'-bush for it. a 16*7 Miuoleton Chaste 
Maid iv. iii, As if they'd dance the swurd-dance on the 
stage. 176* GoLnsM. Life 0/ Nash Wks. i88t IV. 69 
A minuet, danced by two persons. 1844 E. Fitzgerald 
Lett. (1889) I. 14a If you could see the little girl dance the 
Polka with her sister ! 

fb. To dance Bamaby. to dance to a quick 
movement, move expeditiously. To dance the 
Tylmm jig : to be hanged : cf. 3 b. Obs. 

1664 Cotton Scarron. 15 Bounce cries the Port-hole, out 
they fly And make the world dance Harnaby. 1664 Ethku- 
edge Com. Revenge v. ii, Widow, here is music ; send for 
o parson, and we will dance Harnaby within this half hour. 
X&97 Vanhrugii Rclaf>se Fpil., Did ever one yet dance the 
Tyburn jig With a free air, or a well-pawdered wig? 

0. To dance attendance-, to wail (upon a person) 
with assiduous attention and ready obsequiousness ; 
orig. to stand wailing or * kicking one s heels ' in ; 
an antechamber. See also Attendance 5. 

152a Sk elton Why ttot to Court 626 And Syr ye must 
daunce attendance, And take patient sufferaunce, For my 
Lords Grace, Hath now no time or space, To speke with you 
as yet. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, v. ii. 31 To suffer A man of 
Place . . To dance attendance on their Lordships pleasures, 
And at the dore too.like a Post with Packets. 1675 Trahf.rnk 
Chr. Ethics xxv. 380 Few have observed that the sun and 
moon and stars dance attendance to it [the earth), and 
cherish it with their influences. 1768 Gray in Corr. to. j 
Nicholls (1843) 75 Here are a pair of your stray shoes, 
dancing attendance, till you send for them. 1883 Gilmour 
Mongols xxxi. 36a Afier dancing attendance on the court 
for a month or two they receive their dismission. 

6. causal, a. To lead in a danee, cause to dance. 

1665 Pepys Diary xx Oct., Having danced my people as 
long as I saw fit to sit up, I to bed. 176a Sterne Tr. 
Shandy VI. ii, When my father had danced his white bear [ 
backwards and forwards, through half-a-dozen pages. 1773 
Goldsm. Stools to Cone. 1, Though 1 am obligated to dance 

a bear, a man may be a gentleman for all that. 

b. To move or toss up and down with a dancing 
jerky motion ; to dandle. 

Wyclip /so. lxvi. 1 a Vp on the knes men shul daunte 
[MS. II. a 1450 daunsen] 3011. 1546 Hevwood Proverbs 11. 
a, In hope. .In hir dotyng daies to be daunst on the lappc. 
x6m Fletcher S/. Curate 11. i, 1 have dandled you, and 
kissed you, and played with you.. and danced you. x68x 
W. RoaEaTsoN Phrased. Gen, (1693) 418 To dance a child 
in one's arms. 1773 Mad. D'AaaLAY Early Diary July. It 
was no sport to me to be danced up and down, and to nnd 
the waves . . rougher every instant. 1850 Tennvson In 
Mem. EpiL, I that danced her on my knee. 

7. With eompl.x To remove, put, bring, impel, 
etc., off, away, out, in, etc., by dancing. 

a 1633 Austin Medit. (1635) 208 So was the blessed head 
of John., danced off his shoulders by a Harlot. 1787 
Generous Attachment l.aoo, I danced away the recollection 
of it. 1814 Byron Waltz vii, Her nimble feet danced off 
another's head. i86j MerivaleZ^/w. i?w/.(x86s> VI. I. 169 
That an obscure player .. should dance himself into the 
chamber of the empress. 1880 G. Meredith Trag.Com. 
iv. 11893)39 Like a lady danced off her sense of fixity. Mod. 
t fear he has danced away bis chance. 



Danceable (da-nsab'^a. eolloa. [f. Dance v. 
+ -ablk ; cf. r, dansable.] Suitable tor dancing ; 
fit lo dance wilh. 

i860 W. Collins Worn. White t. v|. 33 A flirtable, 
danceable, smatUalkable creature of the male sex. 1891 
Sat. Rev. as July 123/3 4 The Shaking Polka' .. it a very 
bright and danceable specimen. 

Dancer (du nsoj). [f. Dance v. + -eh.] 

1. One who dances ; spec, one who dances pro- 
fessionally in publie. 

c 1440 Prom/. Parv. 114 Dawncenj, tripndiai&r, tripudi* 
atrix. 1599 Snaks. Much Ado ti, l tti God match me 
with a good dauncer. x688 Loud. Gat. No. 3318/4 Stage* 
Plays, Dancers of the Ropes, Rnd other l*ublick Shewi. 
1790 Burns 'Pant CrShanter 146 The dancers quick and 
quicker flew. 1858 Thackeray Virginians xxviii, She is 
a dancer, and. .no better or worse than her neighbours, 
jb. A dancing-master. Obs. 

1599-16.. Mioolkton, etc. Old Law in. u, Hit dancer 
now came In as 1 met you. a 16*7 Midolrton Chaste 
Maid 1. i, I bold my life you have forgot your dancing : 
when was the dancer with you T 

+ O. transf. A daneing -dog. Obs. 

1576 Fleming tr. Caius* Does in Arb. Gamer III. 361 
The dog called the Dancer. .(They] are taught and exercised 
to dance in measure. 1688 R. Holme Armoury \\. 184/1. 

2. (//.) A sect of enthusiasts who arose in 1374, 
ehiefly In parts of Flanders, and were noted for 
their wild dancing ; in Pathol, those affected with 
the daneing-mania (St. Vitus' \ St. John's dance, ele.) 
of the middle ages. 

1764 Maci.aine tr. Mosheint's Ch. Hist. xiv. ti. v. f 8 
Directly the reverse of this melancholy sect was the merry 
one of the Dancers, which . . arose at Aix-la-Chapclle. 
1844 Babington tr. Heeker's Epidemics Mid. Ages 1. 88 
note, According to the Chronicle of Cologne, the Si.Jfohn's 
dancers sang during their paroxysms. 188* 3 Sen aft 
Encycl. Relig. Ktunvl. I. 602 The sect of the Dancers, 
who were enthusiasts, first appeared in 1374, on the l^ower 
Rhine, dancing in honor of St. John. 

3. = Danhy-kolleu, q.v. . 

4. //. Stairs, slang. 

1671 R. Head Eng. Rogue l v. (1874) 53 (Farmer) Track 
up the dancers, go up the stayre*. 17x5 in New Cant. 
Diet. s8xj J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., Dancers, stairs. 18*9 
Lvtton Disowned 65 Come, track up ihe dancers, and 
dowse the glim. 1858 — What will he do t xvL Come, 
my Hebe, track the dancers, that is, go up the stairs. 

6. //. A local name for the aurora borealis or 
northern lights. Also Merry dancers. 

CX717 Lett./r. Mist's Jrnl. (172a) I. 09 In the North of 
Scotland . . they are seen continually every Summer in the 
Kvening .. they call them Dancers. ^ 17x7 Phil. Trans. 
XXXV. 304 The Meteor call'd by our Sailors. Merry Dancers, 
was visible, and very bright. 1863 C. St. John Nat. Hist. 
Moray 86 April 7th (1847). .we saw a very brilliant aurora 
borealis, or as they term it here, 1 The Merry Dancers \ 

T Danceress. Obs., exe. as noncc^wd. [a. OF. 
dancer esse, dan ser esse, now supplanted by dan sense : 
slc -kss.] A female dancer. 

1388 Wyclip Rectus, ix. 4 l'e thou not customable with 
a uaunseresse [13811 a lcperesse or tumblerl, neither here 
thou hir. 1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 1495) 1. xli, 
62 b/i The moost excellent Jongleresse or Dawnceressc that 
was in the cytee of Authyocne. 1633 Prvnne Hist Ho- 
Mastix v. viii. 260 What doth a Danceresse doe? She im- 
pudently uncovers her head. 1855 Househ. Words XI. 57 
A cavalier may. .offer . .a glass now and then to his danceress. 

tDa'ncery. Obs. rare- ■ , . [a. OF. danserie, 
dancing, ball : sec -en v.] Dancing. 

x6i$ Chapman Odyss. viii. 504 Two, with whom none 
would strive in dancery. 

Dancette (dansc't),^. t a PP» a modern form- 
allon, inferred from next.] 

1. /Per. A fesse wilh three indentations. 

1864 Boutell Heraldry Hist. $ Pop. xiv. f x (ed. ^) 160 
The 4 daunces ' are equivalent to a^ group of fusils conjoined 
in fesse across the shield, which is sometimes blazoned as 
a 4 dancette * or a fesse dancettce. 

2. Arch. A zigzag or chevron moulding. 

1838 Britton Diet. Archit. 940 The chevron moulding, 
or dancette. 1876 Gwilt Encycl. Archit. Gloss. 

Dancett6, -ee (da-nsct^, -ti), a. Her. Also 
•ty. [app. a corruption of F. danehi, denchJ, in 
OF. also dansie* (:— late L. dent tea tus, f. dent- 
tooth) used in same sense. 

Dancette* or danceti may have originated in a scribal 
error for danchi or dansii. OF. had also tbe phrase 
d danses = danch/. \ 

Of a line, the edges of a fesse, etc. : Having large 
and deeply marked indentations, usually three in 
number; =Dan'CT. 

x6io Gvillim Heraldry tL iii. (1660) 55 These two last 
mentioned sorts of Lines vix. Indented and Daunsetle are 
both one.. their forme is all one, but in quantity tbey differ 
much in that the one b much wider and deeper than the 
other. 1661 Morgan Sph. Gentry 1. IL 15 Dancette differs 
from Indented, by reason it consists but of three teeth only. 
1864 Boutf.ll Heraldry Hist, (jr Pop. aiii. (ed. 3)115 
A chief dancettee. 188a Ccssans Heraldry iu 47 The lines 
by which a shield is divided, .may assume any of the follow- 
ing forms.. Indented, Dancette" (but 3 indentations^ iv. 59 
Argent ; a Bend vert, between Cotises dancette gules. 

Dancing (da*nsirj), vbl. sb. [-INO ».] The 
action of the verb Dance. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 7601 (GStt.) In bair dauncing \ns was 
hair sang. <* 1340 Hampole Psalter xxxix. 6 Hoppynge 
& daunceynge of tumblers & her lot es. 1530 1 inoale 
Pract. Prelates Wks. (1573) 375 As who should say, we 
payd for all mens daunsing. X633 P. Fletcher Purple 1st. 



DANCING. 

vn. xxx. 92 With dancings, gifts and songs. X670 Cotton 
Espemon n. vi. 244 One night tbat the King had appointed 
a great Dancing at CoorL 1766 Fordyce Serin. Yng. 
Women (ed. 4^ I. vi. 236 What is dancing, in the best sense, 
but the harmony of motion rendered more palpable? 1855 
Thackeray Kewcomes xxxv, They had no dancing at Grand- 
mamma s : but she adores dancing. 

b. alt rib. and Comb., as dancing- assembly, 
-chamber, 'days, -dress, -floor, -hall, -house, -match, 
-pipe, -pump, -shoe, etc, ; dancing-malady, 
-mania, -plague = Chorea ; dancing-mistress, 
a female teacher of dancing ; t dancing rapier, 
a sword worn only for ornament in dancing; 
dancing-room, a room for dancing ; spec, one for 
public dancing. Also Dancing-master, -school. 

176$ Cowper Let. to J. Hill 3 July, Here is a card- 
assembly, and a *dancing-assembly. c 1385 Chaucer L.G. W. 
1106 Dido, To *daunsyng-chaumberys ..This Enyas is led. 
159a Shaks. Rom. <J- Jut. 1. v. 33 Nay sit. . For you and 1 are 
past our *dauncing daies. 1724 Swift Stella's Birthday, 
As when a beauteous nymph decays, We say, she's past 
her dancing-days. 1843 Longf. Sp. Student n. i, Now 
bring me. .my *dancing dress And my most precious jewels 1 
1839 — Hyperion 111. lii, Used as a *dancing-floor. 1753 
Golds m. Let. Wks. 1881 IV. 474 When a stranger enters the 
* dancing-hall he sees one end of the room taken up with the 
ladies. i8r8 Scott Hrt. Midi, ix, Nae freqnenter of play- 
house, or music-house, or *dandng-house. 1878 tr. Ziemssen's 
Cycl. Med. XIV. 416 As a pandemic disease, the *dancing- 
mania died out in the fifteenth century. # *74i Richardson 
Pamela 1 1. 145 All the Ladies could prevail upon my Master 
for, was a *Dancing-match. 1852 Dickens Bleak H. 1 1, vii, 
*Dancing-mistress though in her limited ambition she 
aspired to be. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 114 *Dawncynge pype, 
carola. 1847 Alb. Smith Chr. Tadpole xix. (1879) 167 They 
all wear jackets and trowsers, and trodden out •dancing- 
pumps. J788 WoLCOTT (P, Pindar) Peter's Pension Wks. 
1812 II, 17 T' illume The goodly Company and •Dancing- 
room. 1836 Murray s Handbk. N. Germ. 271 Occupied by 
low taverns and dancing-rooms. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 180 
r 8 *Dancing*Shoes not exceeding Four Inches Height in the 
Heel. 

Da'ncing, a. [-ixg 2.] That dances, in 
various senses of the verb. 

[c 1386 Chaucer /Cut's T. 1343 What ladies fairest bene or 
best daunceinge.] 1568 FulwelZ/Xy Will to Like in HazL 
Dodsley III. 310 Whom have we bere? Tom Tumbler, or 
else some dancing bear?^ 1583 StubbeS Anat. Abus. 11. 
(1882) 33 Their dansing minions, that minse it ful gingerlie. 
1697 D RVDE * Virg- Georg. 1. 506 Chaff with eddy Winds is 
whirl'd around, And dancing Leaves are lifted from the 
ground. 1701 De Foe True-bom Eng. 8 A Dansiog 
Nation, Fickle and Untrue. 1887 J. Ball Nat. in S. 
Amcr. 15 The irregular surface of the little dancing waves. 

b. t Dancing-goats [Lat. caprx saltantes], a 
species of meteor or aurora; dancing-damsel, 
-wench, -woman « Dancing-girl. 

1563 W. Fulke Meteors (1640) 6b, Of fierjr meteors., 
they nave divers names : for they are called burning stubble, 
torches, dauncing or leaping Goates. Ibia\j\y, Dansing 
Goats are . .as when two torches be seene together, and the 
flame appeareth to leape or daunce from one part to the 
other. 1606 G. W[oodcocke] tr. Justin 42 b, He begat 
Larissa, a dauncing damsel. 1698 Fryer Aec. E. India $ 
P. 160 The Dancing Wenches singing with Bells at their 
Wrists and Heels. 18 10 T. Williamson E . India Vade M. 
1. s86(Y.) The dancing-women are of different kinds. 

Da'ncing-girl. [Dancing///, a.] 

1. A girl who dances in public ; a female pro- 
fessional dancer ; esp. in India, a nautch-girl 
(in Pg. bailadeira, Bayadere). 

1 760 Goldsm. Cit. IV. xlv, Pleased with the postures as 
well as the condescension of our dancing girls. 178a Ann. 
Reg. 43 A company of strolling dancing girls from Surat 
appeared on a platform. 184a Loncp. Sp, Stud. 1. i, A mere 
dancing-girl, who shows herself Nightly, half-naked, on the 
stage, for money. 1848 Ht. Martineau East. Life (1850) 
883 There was a booth with dancing-girls, a horrid sight. 

2. Dancing-girls: a plant, Alanlisia sallatoria, 
cultivated in green-houses for the beauty and 
singularity of its purple and yellow flowers. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 719/1 Its flowers, .present some resem- 
blance to a ballet-dancer; hence the popular name, Dancing 
Girls, applied to the plant. 

Dancingly (drrnsinli), adv. [f. Dancing a. 
+ -ly -.] In a dancing or capering manner. 

1667 H. More Div. Dial, nu xxxvi. (1713) 283 If you be 
so dancingly merry. 189a Chamb. Jml. 27 Aug. 552/2 
A chill gleam, .lit dancingly on Miss Mattie's face. 

Da-ncing-marster. [Dancing vbl. sb.] A 
professional teacher of dancing. 

1651 {title), The English Dancing-Master. i68j Otway 
Soldier's Fort. v. v, Odd, they'll make an old fellow of sixty- 
five cut a caper like a dancing-master. 1711 AootsoN Sped. 
No. 29 r 11 The Shepherds ..acquit themselves in a Ball 
better than our English Dancing-Masters, i860 Emerson 
Cond. Life, Culture (Bohn) II. 371 In town, be can fiod 
the swimming- school, the gymnasium, the dancing-master. 

Dancing-school, [f. as prec] A school 
for instruction in dancing. 

1580 Baret Alv. D 118 A daunsing schoole. 1599 Shaks. 
Hen. V, m. v. 32 They bid vs to the English Dancing- 
Schooles. 1647 Waro Simp. Cobler 9 The Church . . will 
sooner become the Devils dancing-Schoole, then Gods 
Temple. 1837 Ht. Martineau Soc. Anter. II. 356 A warn- 
ing that no young lady who attended daocing-school that 
"* winter should be employed. 

f Dancitive, a. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Dance 
on tbe analogy of sensitive : cf. talkative^ Inclined 
or given to dancing. 

1606 SirG. Goosecappe 11. in Bullen O. PI. III. 31 Your 
Lord is very dancitive me thinkes. 
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t Daiicy, a. Her. Obs. rare. [a. OF. dansii, 
danchi \— late L. deniicatus toothed, f. dent- tooth.] 
Toothed, indented. 

1611 Cotcr., Danchi, indented; or (as in termes of 
blazon) dancy. 1706 Phillips, Dancette or Dancy. 

Dand, slang or dial, abbreviation of Dandy. 

1886 T. Hardy Mayor 0/ Cast, xxvii, Farfrae, being 
a young dand. 1891 — Tess I. 89 You will never set out 
..without dressing up more the dand than that? 

Dandelion (dse nd/bian). Forms : 6 dent de 
lion, dentdelyon, dantdelyon, 6-7 dan-, dante- 
delyon, 7 dent-, dendelion, 6- dandelion, 
[a. F. dent de lion, in med.L. dens leonis, 'lion's 
tooth *, from the toothed outline of the leaves.] 

1. A well-known Composite plant {Taraxacum 
Dens-leonis or Leotttodon Taraxacum), abundant 
in meadows and waste ground throughout Europe, 
Central and Northern Asia, and North America, 
with widely toothed leaves, and a large bright 
yellow flower upon a naked hollow stalk, suc- 
ceeded by a globular head of pappose seeds ; the 
leaves, stalk, and root contain a bitter milky jnice. 

15x3 Douglas jEneis xu. Prol. 119 Seyrdownis smaillon 
dent de lion sprang. 1578 Lyte Dodoens v. xvi. 568 Dan- 
delion flowreth in April and August. Ibid. 569 The seconde 
kinde is called . . in shoppes Dens leonis . . in French Pisse- 
en-lict . . in Englishe Dandelyon. 1655 Hartlib Re/. Silk- 
worm 3r They wil also eate the hearb called Dantedelyon. 
169a Tryon Good House-w. xxii. (ed. 2) ai6 Our Herb 
called Dandelion (that is in English, Lyons Tooth, because of 
tbe similitude of its Leaf). 173a Akbuthnot Rules of Diet 

I. 249 The Juice of the Dandelion is a remedy in intermit- 
ting Fevers. 1805 Words w. Vaudracourtt Julia, A tuft 
of winged seed, .from the dandelion's oaked stalk . . Driven 
by the autumnal whirlwind. 187a Oliver Elern. Bot* n. 195 
In Dandelion, all tbe florets are. .ligulate and yellow. 

2. Applied, with qualifying words, to other 
Composites : as Autumnal D., Apargia autum- 
ualis; Blue D., a species of lettuce (lactuca 
sonchifolid) with toothed leaves ; Dwarf D. (U.S.), 
Krigia virginica ; False D., ' a branching compo- 
site of the southern United States, ryrrhopappus Ca- 
rolinianus, with dandelion-like heads' {Cent. Diet.). 

3. attrib. 

1656 Mennis& Smith Musarum Del, Oberon r s Apparel, 
His [Oberon's] breeches, .lined with dandelyon plush. i8ai 
Clare Vill. Minstr. I. 114 The dandelion flowers. 1883 
Miss Bradoon Gold. Calf viL 83 As light and airy as that 
dandelion seed. 

Dander .dos-ndoj), sdA Sc. [Origin unknown]. 
A piece of the vitrified refuse of a smith's fire or 
a furnace ; a calcined cinder or piece of slag. 

1791 Newte Tour Eng. ff Scot. 230 These [peatsl burnt 
in kiln-pots leave a plate of yetlin amongst the ashes, which 
the country people call a dander. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth 
iii, 1 Nay, father,' said the Smith, *you cannot suppose that 
Harry Gow cares the value of a smithy-dander for such 
a cub.' 1828 Specif. T. Stirling's patent No. 5685. 3 
A layer of dander or the scoriae obtained from the Carron 
Ironworks in Scotland. 1888 Cycl. Tour. CiubGaz. Mar. 
08 1 The horse sprained the fetlock joint in the near fore- 
foot . . in consequence of a number of lumps of ashes or 
' danders ' having been left on tbe road. 

Dander (dje'ndaj), sb.- [Origin uncertain: 
a pp. West Indian or American.] (See quot) Now 
commonly Dunder, q.v. 

1c 1796 Sir J. Dalrymple Observ. Yeast -cake 1 The season 
for working molasses lasts Ave months, of which three weeks 
are lost in making up the dander, that is, the ferment 

Da*nder y sb£ = Dandruff, q.v. 

Dander (dae-ndaj), sbA. U. S. colloq. and dial. 
[Conjectured by some to be a fig. use of Dandeb 3, 
dandruff, scurf; but possibly fig. of Dander 2, 
ferment.] Ruffled or angry temper ; in phr. to get 
one's dander up, etc. 

1837-40 Haliburton Clockm. (1862)31 He was fairly ryled, 
and got his dander up. 1848 Lowell Bigloio P. Poems 1890 

II. 49 tVut Ml git your dander riz ? 1849 Thackeray Pen* 
dennis xliii, When my dander is up it's the very thing to 
urge me on. 1884 Cheshire Gloss, s. v., ' I got his dander 
up ' means 1 put him out of temper. [In Dialect Glossaries of 
Cumbrld., Sheffield, Berkshire.^ 

Dander (drendaj), sb.o Sc. and dial. Also 
daunder, dauner. [f. Dander vJ] 

1. Sc. A stroll, a saunter. 

i8« Joseph the Book- Man 17 He'd from Edina take 
a dander To Glasgow. 1883 Nas.m yth A utobiog. xxl 379 
We had a long dander together through the Old Town. 

2. dial. A fit of shivering. 
1877 in Holdemess Gloss. 

Dander (darndai), v. Sc. and dial. Also 
daunder, dauner, dawner. [A frequentative 
form like blunder, ivander. Conjectured by some 
to be akin to Dandle : cf. dadtlcr and doddle] 

1. intr. To walk idly or purposelessly ; to stroll, 
saunter. (Sc. and north, dial.) 

a 1600 Blhel in Watson Collect. (1706) II. 19 Gam.) 
Quhiles wandring, qnhiles dandring. 1724 Ramsay Tea4. 
Misc. (1733) 1. 75 Alane through flow'ry hows 1 dander. 
1808 AnnERSON Cumbrld. Ball. 57 The wearied auld fwok 
dander'd heame. 1830 Galt Laivrie T. ix. viil (1849) 434, 
1 would just dauner about and dwine away. 1856 Mrs. 
Carlyle Lett. \ I. 288 To see poor Jess Donaldson daunder- 
ing about, opening drawers and presses. 1889 Barrie 
Window in Thrums xvi. 153 Hendry dandered in to change 
hw coat deliberately. 



DANDIPRAT. 

2. dial. a. To * wander * or ' ramble ' in talk, 
to talk incoherently, b. To tremble, to vibrate ; 
applied also to the rolling sound of a drum. In 
this sense akin to dunder, dunner. 

41724 Battle of Harlaw xviii. in Evergreen I. 85 The 
Armies met, the Trumpet sounds, The dandring Drums 
alloud did touk. 1847-78 Halliwell, Dander, .to talk in- 
coherently. Chesh. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Dander, 
to tremble as a house seems to do from the inside when 
a carriage passes heavily in the street. 1876 Mid. Vorksh. 
Gloss., 'Thou danders like an old weathercock— hold still 
with thee.* 

Hence Da'nderer, one who 'danders' ; Da-nder- 
injj ///. a. t that ' danders \ 

1821 Blackw. Mag. Jan. 407 (Jam.) Thou art but a daun- 
derer a-down tbe dyke-sides, a 1774 Ferglsson Poems, 
C aider Oysters, We needna gie a plack For dand'rin 
mouotebank or quack. 1849 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 85 
There are always some * dandering individuals * dropping in. 

Dandiacal (dsendarakal), a. [A Carlylean 
derivative of Dandy, after hypochondriacal and 
the like.] Of the nature of, or characlerislic of, 
a dandy ; dandified. 

1831 Cablyle Sari. Res. 111. x. (heading) The Dandiacal 
Body. .It appears as if this Dandiacal Sect were but a new 
modification . . of that primeval Superstition, Self- worship. 
1845 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. I. 301 How washed out tbe beau- 
tiful dandiacal face looked. 1886 Sala in Illustr. Lend. 
News 7 Aug. 138 Arrayed in the most dandiacal manner. 

Dandincation (dae^ndifik^-Jan). colloq. [f. 
Dandify v.] The action of dandifying or fact of 
being dandified ; concr. a dandified adornment. 

1827 Blackw. Mag. XXI. 828 There is no dandiftcation 
about h% no cockneyism. i8<6 Thackeray Christmas Bks. 
(1872) 137 [Hel^ surveys his shining little boots .. his gloves 
and other dandifications with a pleased wonder. 

Dandified, a. colloq. [f. next + -ed.] 
Made or adorned in the style of a dandy; 
foppish. 

1826 Disraeli Vw. Grey iy. i, He was dressed . . in the 
most dandified style that you can conceive. 1856 R. A. 
Vauchan Mystics (i860) I. vi. i. 150 A rainbow-coloured, 
dandified puppy, a secretary of the bishop's. 

Dandify (dje'ndifai), v. colloq. Also dandyfy. 
[see -ft.] trans. To give the character or style of 
a dandy to ; to make trim or smart like a dandy. 

1833 Mirror I. 365/2 Dandyfying in the first style for the 
occasion. 1824 Neiv Monthly Mag. XI. 150 The male is 
dandyfying his plumage. 1859 W. H. Gregory Egypt 1 1. 
134 For fear, if smartened up and dandified, be should 
become the object of envy. 

Dandilly, a. and $b. Sc. Also dandily. [a pp. 
a deriv. of Dandle v.] A. adj. Petted, spoiled 
by being made too mnch of. Jamieson also gives 
the meaning ' Celebrated B. sb. A pet, a 
darling. 

1500-30 Dunbar Schir, jit remembir 62, 1 wes rn }owth 
on nureiss kne, [cald] Dandely, bischop, dandely. 1697 
Cleland Poems 76 (Jam.) The fate of some [that] were 
once Dandillies, Might teach the younger stags and fillies, 
Not for to trample poor cart-horse. 17.. in R. Jamieson 
Pop. Songs(iZo6) I. 324 (Jam.) And he has married a dandily 
wife, She wadna shape, nor yet wad she sew. a 1808 Ross 
Songs 1 4 5^0 am.) The dandilly toast of the parish Is woo'd 
and married and a*. 1818 Scott Br. Lamm, xxxiv, Yon 
dandilly maiden, .a' glistenin' wi' goud and jewels. 

Dandily, Dandiness : see Dandy. 

Dandiprat (darndiprset). Obs. or arch. Also 
6 dande-, dandy-, dandipratt(e, danty-, 6-8 
dandy-, 7 dantiprat, (dand-prat). [Etymology 
unknown ; as Ihe sense-development is also uncer- 
tain, the senses are here arranged chronologi- 
cally.] 

fl. Applied to a small coin, worth three half- 
pence, current in England in the 16th c. Obs. 

c 1 Sao T. Norfolk in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. in. iro I. 381 
Suche a Coyne might be devised as were tbe dandiprat ts. 
1530 Palsgr. 498/2 Coyle out the dandyprattes and Yrisshe 
pence. 154a Recorde Gr. Artes (1575) 198 A Dandiprat, 
worth 3 halfe pens. 1574 Hellowes Gueuara's Fam. Ep. 
(1577)253 Iftheyaske an halfpenic for spice, a penie for 
candels, a dandiprat for an earthen pot. 1605 Camden 
Rem. (1657) 188 K. Henry tbe 7th stamped a small coine 
called dandyprats. 1641 Phynke A ntip. 99 A poore Knave, 
scant worth a dandyprat. 

2. A small, insignificant, or contemptible fellow; 
a dwarf, pygmy. Also attrib. Obs. or arch. 

«SS6 J. Heywood Spider $ F. Ix. 158 Yet as the giantes 
pawes pat downe dandipratts, So shall we put downe these 
dandiprat brag bratts. 1606 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iv. 
i. (1641) 195/2 Am I a Dog, thou Dwarfe, thou Dandi- 
prat ? 1659 Torriano, Sipithamii, pigmeis, or dandy-prats 
that be but three spans long. 1718 Motteux Quix. (1733) 
I. 2ir, I saw a little Dandiprat riding about, who, they 
said, was a hugeous great Lord. 1841 Gen. P. Thompson 
Exerc. (1842) VI. 133 The dandiprats of St. Stephen's 
. .took themselves for patricians of old Rome. 

b. Said of a young lad, little boy, urchin ; rarely 
(quot. 1638) a young girl. Obs. or arch. 

1583 Stanyhurst sEneis 1. (ArbO 41 On father iEneas his 
neck thee dandiprat hangeth. 1638 Heywood Wise Woman 
I. Wks. 1874 V. 284 Her name is Luce. With this Dandi- 
prat, this pretty little Apes face, is yon blunt fellow in loye. 
1706 EsTCOURT Fair Ex amp. in. i, Boy. A Candle, Sir 1 
'tis broad Daylight yet. Whims. What then, you little 
Dandyprat? 1821 Scott Kenihv. xxvi, It is even so, my 
little dandicprat. 1875 Calvehley Fly-Leaves, Cock <fr 
Bull, It's a thing I bought Of a bit of a chit of a boy. .* Chop * 
was my snick enag dandiprat's own term. 
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Dandizette (diendize t). Also dandisette, 
dandyaette, -zette. [f. Dandy ; app. after French 
words like grisette] A female dandy. 

1811 New Monthly Mag. I. 400 The city dandy and 
dandisette. 1825 Blackru. Mag. XVII. 336 Lord Fopping- 
ton was a dandy, and lady Fanciful a dandyzctte. 1890 
Daily Nrtvs 16 Sept. 4/7 The humours of the Dandies and 
the Dandizcttes are shown up. .in these pleasant pages. 

Dandle (dze'nd'l), v. Also 6 dandiil, -yll. 
[Not known before 16th c. To be compared with 
It. dandola, var. of dondola, 'a childes baby [*= 
doll] ; also a dandling' ; dandolare, var. of aondo- 
tare, 'to dandle the baby* (Florio), to swing, toss, 
shake to and fro ; dally, loiter, idle, play, sport, 
toy. But actnal evidence of the derivation of the 
Eng. word from the Italian has not been found. 
Another suggestion is that the word may be 
cognate with Ger. tandcln intr. 1 to dawdle, toy, 
trifle, dally, ptay, dandle dim. of MIIG. tanden to 
make sport (with), play ; but no word of this family 
Is known in Old or Mid. Eng., and the sense is not 
so close to the English as in the Italian word.] 

1. trans. To move (a child, etc.) lightly up and 
down in the arms or on the knee. Also fig. 

1530 Palsgr. 5o6/», I dandyll, as a mother or nourryce 
doth a childe upon their lappe. 1614 Bp, Hall Recoil. 
Treat. 804 Vour Church, in whose lappe the vilest mis- 
creants are dandled, c 161* Wooo Life (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 1. 
79 [He] would often take her out of the cradle, dandle her 
in his arm s. ijr6s Goldsm. Nash 93 Dandling two of 
Mr. Wood's children on her knees. 1847 J.Wilson Chr. 
North (1857) I. 146 He sits dandling his child on his knee. 
x88x F. P. Verney in Content/. Rev. XLII.961 The nurse 
took up a child and dandled it kindly. 

b. transf. To move (nnything) up and down 
playfully in the hand. 

a 1678 Marvell Poems, Checker Inn, Thou'lt ken him out 
by a white wand He dandles always in his hand. 186s 
IvLoa Early Hist. Man. ii. 20 In the sign .. for 'child , 
the right elbow is dandled upon the left hand. 

2. fig. To make much of, pet, fondle, pamper. 
1575 Gascotgnb Pr. Pleas. Kenilw. Wks. (1587) 12, 

1 would confesse that fortune then, full freendly dyd me 
dandle. 159a Wyrley Amiorie 143 She dandles him, and 
then on him she frowns. 1605 Z. J[ones Layer's Specters 16 
Which did entertain and dandle him with all manner of dc 
lights. 174a Young Nt. Th. i. 315 By blindness thou art 
blest ; By dotage dandled to perpetual smiles. 1881 Goldwin 
Smith Lectures <y Ess. 43 No man or nation ever was 
dandled into greatness. 

f 3. To trifle, play, or toy with. Obs. 

1569 E. Fenton Seer. Nature 66 a. Noble men, whome 
she courted and dandled with such dissimuled sleigbtes in 
loue. 1596 Spenses State Ire/. Wks. (Globe) 648/1 They 
doe soe dandle theyr doinges, and datlye in the service to 
them committed, as yf they would not have the Enemye 
subdued. 161 1 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xx. (1632) 970 
King Henries Ambassadors . . hauing been dandled by the 
French during these illusiue practises. 1646 J. Hall Horse 
Vac. 83 Some studies would he hug'd as imployments, others 
onely dandled as sports. 

4. intr. To play or toy (with), rare. 

i8ao J Vest m. Rev. XI. 207 That sort of dandling with 
Irish history. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. VI. xvi. ix. 356 
While dandling with the flute. 

f5. —Dangle. Obs. (? erroneous.) 

1614 R. Tailor Hog hath lost Pearl w. in Hazl. Dodsley 
XI. 480 A holy spring, about encompassed By dandling 
sycamores and violets. 1656 W. D. tr. Comenins Gate Lat. 
Unl. § 147 The wild Swan, .in his crop, (dandling just below 
his beak) insatiable. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Bergerons Com. 
Hist. !. 33 Having more shaggy Rags dandling about me 
than the errantest Tatterd email ion. 

f0. =Dandkh i. Sc. Obs. 

a 1600 Bur el in Watson Collect. (1706) II. 39 (Tarn.) Euin 
as the blind man §angs be ges, In houering far behynd, So 
dois thou dandiil in distres. 

Dandier (darnel bi). [f. Dandle + -er 1.] One 
who dandles : see the verb. 

1598 Flosio, Trescatore, a iester, a dallier, a dandier. 
i6ix Cotgr., M ignardeur, a luller, dandier, chcrisher. 1830 
Cunningham Brit. Paint. 1. 269 Poor Miss Morris was no 
dandier of babes. 

t Dandling, sb. Obs. {ox dial.) [f. Dandled. 
+ -inq.] A dandled child; a fondling, a pet. 

i6n Cotgr.. Mignol, a wanton, fcddle, fauorite ; a dilling, 
dandling, darling. 1695 Kennett Par. Antiq. App. 695 
Fortune.. before made him her dandling. [1847-78 Hau- 
liwell, Dandlings a fondling child.] 

Dandling (dce-ndlirj), vbl sb. [-inq The 
action of the verb Dandle, q.v. 

1591 W. WEaa Let. toR. IVilmottin Tancred ^Gismtmd, 
Let it run abroade (as many parentesdoe their children once 
past dandling). 159XSHAKS. Ven. «V Ad. 563. 160a Masston 
Ant. * Mel. in. Wks. 1856 I. 39 That wanton dandling of 
your fan. 1836 Sir W. Hamilton Discitss. (1852) 260 IHe] 
nas long out-grown the need of any critical dandling. 

Da-ndling, ///. a. [-ing 2 .] That dandles : 
see the verb. Hence Da'ndling-ly adv. 

1598 Florio, Vezzosam/nte, wantonly, dandlinglie. 

Dandruff, dandriff (doe-ndr£f, -if). Forms: 
6 dandrif, 6-7 -ruffe, -raff(e, 7 -ruf, -riflfe, 7- 
-ruff, -riff; also 6-7 dandro, 8 9 dander, [Of 
unknown origin. 

For conjectures, see Wedgwood, Edward M filler, Skeat : 
nothing satisfactory has been suggested.] 

Dead scarf-skin separating in small scales and 
entangled in the hair ; scurf. 
Vol. J II. 



"545 Raykold Byrth Mankynde iy. vi. ri634>i$8 They 
that naue blacke hayre haue more store of Dandruffe thea 
others. 1601 Holland Pliny xx. vi, The iuice of Garlick 
being taken in drink clenseth the head from dandruffe. 161 1 
Cotgr., Crosse de la teste x Dandriff ; the skales that fall 
from the head, etc. in combing. 1730 Swift Poems, Lady's 
Dressing'Room,Comb*. . Fill d op with Dirt - . Sweat, Dand- 
riff, Powder, Lead and Hair. 1866 Youatt Horse xv. 343 
The scales which fall off in the shape of dandriff. 

fi. 1591 Prbciyall Sp. Diet., Cas/a de cabeca, Dandro, 



lie viii, borne norses have neither scales, 
dander, or scabs. \Zj6lVhit6y Gloss., Dander, a slight scurf 
on the skin. 

attrib. 1668 Dsyden Evening's Love rv. hi, There 's the 
dandriff comb you lent me. 
Hence Da'ndrufly a., scurfy. 

1858 Mayne Reid in Chamb. yrnt. IX. 333 A white 
dandruffy surface was exhibited. 

Sandy darndi), sb. 1 (and a.). [Origin un- 
known. In use on the Scottish Border in the end 
of the 1 8th c. ; and about 1813-1819 in vogue in 
London, for the 'exquisite' or 'swell* of the period. 

Perhaps the full form was Jack-a-dandy, which occurs from 
1659. and in 18th c had a sense which might pas* into that 
of* dandy \ Connexion with dandipraf or with F. dandin 
has been guessed, but without any apparent ground. It is 
worthy of notice also that Dandy m Andrew in Sc. See 
Rev. C. B. Mount in N. ft Q. 8th Ser. IV. 81.I 

I. 1. One who studies above everything to 
dress elegantly and fashionably ; a beau, fop, 
'exquisite . 

c 1780 Sc. Songi&it. N.$Q. 8th Ser. IV. 81), I've heard my 
granny crack O* sixty twa years back When there were sic 
a stock of Dandies O ; Oh they gaed to Kirk and Fair, Wi' 
their ribbons round their hair, And their stumpie drugget 
coats, quite the Dandy O. 1788 R. Galloway Poems 1 Jam.), 
They., laugh at ilka dandy at that fair day. 1818 Moose 
Fudge Fam. Paris i. 48 They've made him a Dandy, A thing, 
you Know, whiskered, great-coated, and laced, Like an hour- 
glass, exceedingly small in the waist. 1819 Anozrson 
Cumbrld. Ball. (1823^ 148, 1 . .went owre to see Carel Fair ; 
Pd heard monie teales o' thur dandies— Odswinge 1 how 
they mek the fwok stare S 1831 Carlylk Sari. Res. 111. x, 
A Dandy is a Clothes-wearing Man, a Man whose trade, 
office, and existence consists io the wearing of Clothes. 1874 
Dasent Hat/ a Life II. 65 Like the cabriolets which some 
dandies still drive. 

b. Said of animals and things. 

1835 Sir G. Stephen Adv. Search Horse ii. 18, I mounted 
many a slug and many another dandy before I again ventured 
to buy. 1885 Runciman Skippers <y Sh. 54 The barque 
looked a real dandy. 

2. slattg or colloq. Anything superlatively fine, 
neat, or dainty ; esp. in phr. the dandy, ' the correct 
thing*, 'the ticket*. 

1784 G. Colman Song in Two to One, Her breath is like 
the rose, and the pretty little mouth Ofpretty little Tippet 
is the Dandy O 1 1814 Apollo (in N. 4 Q. 6th Ser. IX. i^6>, 
For marriage to old maids is the dandy, O. 183* W. 
Stfphenson Gateshead Local Poems 105 A cure for coughs 
] know, It will prove the dandy. 1837-40 Halibuston 
Clockm. (1863) 340 The new railroad will be jist the dandy 
for you. 1887 Amcr. Angler XI L 360, I had the largest, 
the dandy, and was satisfied. 

II. Technical and other senses ; app. transferred 
applications of prec. to things considered neat, 
trim, or ' tidy* in form or action. 

3. Naut. * A sloop or cutter with a jigger-mast 
abaft, on which a rnizen-iug-sail is set ' (Smyth, 
Sailors IVord-bk.). Hence dandy-rig, -rigged adjs. 

1858 Merc. Marine Mag. V. 134 Dandy 3, Flats 4. 1880 
Daily News 12 Nov. 3/7 Busy Bee, fishing dandy, of Lowes, 
toft, struck on a wreck and foundered. 1886 Times 2 Jan. 

LThe lifeboats.. dandy Snowdrop, of Ramsgate. .dandy 
dy's Page, of Scarborough . . dandy Seabird, of Yar- 
mouth, saved vessel and six. 

1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade t Dandy-riggcd<utter. 1883 
Fisheries Exhib. CataL <cd. 4* 132 An elliptical stern 
Dandy-rig Fishing-boat. 1891 Daily Nnus 15 Dec 5/6 His 
smack . . dandy-rigged, and of only thirty-seven tons, was 
again overtaken by a storm. 

4. Nant. A piece of mechanism, resembling a 
small capstan, used for hoisting the trawl. Hence 
dandy-apan, the handle-bar by which a dandy 
is worked. 

1883 Fislurtes Exhib. CataL 10 Bridles, Dandies . . 
Hauling Lines, and Runnbg Gear. Hid. 13 Manilla Bridles 
. . Dandy Span. 

5. dial. A bantam fowl. {Dandy-cock, dandy-hen.) 

1828 Craven Dialect, Dandy-cock, a bantam cock, a diminu- 
tive species of poultry. 1884 Cheshire Gloss., Dandy. 
a bantam. The sexes are specified as dandy-cock and 
dandy-ben. 1887 S. Cheshire Gloss. 167 ' Hey struts abowt 
like a dandy-cock/ 

6. Irish. A small jug : a small glass (of whisky). 
1838 Btackto. Mag. May (Farmer^ 1 Father Tom and the 

Pope '. Dimidium cyathi vero apud Metro politanos Hiber- 
nicos dicitnr dandy. 1859 All Year Round No. 12. 385 
Take a dandy— there's no headache in Irish whisky. 

7. In various other technical applications ; e.g. 
a handy accessory to various machines or struc- 
tures ; a running-out fire for melting pig-iron in 
tin-plate manufacture; a small false grate fitted 
for purposes of economy into an ordinary grate or 
fireplace ; a light Iron hand -cart used to carry coke 
to a blast furnace ; also short for Dandt-cakt, 

-ROLLER. 

1850 Mas. F. Tsollopk Petticoat Govt. 13 She blew 
a small dandy-nil of shavings and cinder* into warmih, for 



the purpose of causing the water in her diminutive kettle to 
boil. x8st Refi. Juries 0/ Exhibition 438 A channelled and 
perforated roller technically called a ' dandy to remove 
part of the water from the pulp. 1875 V hr Diet. Arts 111. 
490 The two rollers following the dandy., are termed 
couching-rollers. 1884 W. H. Gmcknwood Steel <J- Iron 
376 Price'i puddling furnace . . consists of a bed or hearth 
at one end of which is a chamber or dandy in which the pig. 
iron is first placed for preliminary heating. 189a t*ee 
Dandy -cabt). 

Hence (notice -tuds.) Dandyhood, the state or 
style of a dandy. Dandyio a., dandyish. Da ndy. 
Ize v. intr., to play the dandy. Da'ndy-j&ck v., 
to play the jack-a-dandy. Da ndy-land [cf./airy. 
land], the (imaginary) land of dandies. Da'ndy- 
linff, a diminutive or petty dandy. 

1813 New Monthly Mag. VI f. 320 Prank'd out in dandi* 
hood withal To the top pitch of fashion's folly. 183a 
Eraser's Mag. V. 171 Done.. not with philosophic, perma- 
nent colours, but with mere dandyic ochre and japan. 1830 
Ibid. II. 300 We have dandyUed in our time with the .. 
turbaned exquisites of . . Stamboul. 1831 Cablyle Sart. 
Res. 111. x, Those Dandiacal Manicheans, with the host of 
Dandy isine Christians, will form one body. 1887 Fenn 
Master of Cerem. xx, My, he do go dandy-jacking along 
the cliff.' 1831 Moose Summer F/te 498 1 wo Exquisites, 
a he and she, Just brought from Dandyund,and meant For 
Fashion's grand Menagerie. 1846 Wobcestee, Dandy ling, 
a little dandy; a ridiculous fop. Qu. Rev. 

B. attrib. and adj. Of, belonging to, or charac- 
teristic of a dandy or dandies ; of the nature of a 
dandy ; affectedly neat, trim, or smart. 

18:3 BvaoN Let. to Moore 35 July, The season has closed 
with a Dandy Ball. i8»x — Junns. cxliii. Even a Dandy's 
dandiest chatter. 1834 Miss Mitpohd Village Ser. i.(i8op) 
17* The stiff cravat, the pinched-in waist, the dandy-walk. 
1848 Thackeray Van. Fair Ix, A dandy little hand in 
a kid-glove. 1887 Jessom 1 Arcady 194 They ..had the 
dandy youths taught how to ride. 

Hence Da ndily adv., Da ndineas. 

1834 Eraser's Mag. IX. 147 We were oot so dandily 
dressed. 18*5 Southey Lett. (18^6) 111. 473 The first two 
numbers ..displeased me as much by their dandiness as 
's does by its blackguardism. 

Dandy, sk* Also dandy-fever. fSee Dengue.] 
The popular name in the West Indies of Dengue 
fever, on its first appearance there in 1827. 

i8a8 Stedman in Edin. Med. Jml. XXX. 327 As it was 
unknown to the faculty, the vulgar, as commonly happens, 
gave it names of their own ; and ridiculous as they may 
sound, they soon became the only appellations of the new 
malady. The English negroes in St. Thomas called it the 
Dandy Fever, while the French vulgar called it the Bouquet, 
which again was corrupted into the Bucket. — ibid. 339 
The contagion was supposed to be brought by a vessel from 
the coast of Africa which touched at St. Thomas. 1830 
Fl'slonge Ibid. XXXIII. 51 {titled A few remarks on the 
Dandy whicb prevailed in the West Indies towards the close 
of 1827 and beginning of 1828. 1869 E. A. Paskfs Pract. 
Hygiene led. 3) 573 'Dandy fever', or break-bone t Dengue), 
has prevailed several times, i860 Fagg & Pye Smith Text- 
bk. Med., The negroes called the new disease ' Dandy-fcver 
apparently in ridicule of the attitude and gait of the patient. 

II Dandy, dandi (flarndi , sb* Anglo-lnd. 
Also dandee. [Hindi cfdna*!, deriv. of 0*0910*, 4 a n4 
staff, oar (Yule).] 

1. A boatman of the Ganges. 

1685 IUdgrs Diary 6 Jan. (Y.), Oor Dandees(or Boat- 
men > boyled their rice. 1763 W. Hastings in I^ng Select. 
Rec. (1 869^ 347 (V.) They, .plundered and seized the Dandies 
and Mangies' vessel. fi8i3 Mas. Sucawooo Ayah 4 
Lady ix. 5: To make sport for the dandies, and other 
people in the boat. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Dandies, 
rowers of tbe budgcrow boats on the Ganges. 

2. (Dandi.) A S'aiva mendicant who carries a 
small wand (F.Hall). 

x83a H. H. Wilson in Asiatic Res. XVII. 173 The 
Dah'df h distinguished by carrying a small dan*d,or wand, 
with several processes or projections. i86x Bevebidce Hist. 
India II. iv. it 74 The Dandis, distinguished by carrying 
a small dand or wand. 

3. 1 A kind of vehicle used in the Himalaya, con- 
sisting of a strong cloth slang like a hammock to 
a bamboo staff, and carried by two ,or more, men 
[dandy-wallahsY (Ynlc). 

1870 C F. GoaooN Cukming in Gd. Werds 135/1 As the 
darkness closed in, my dandy-wallahs stumbled, so that 
I had to give np the attempt to use the dandy, and struggle 
on on foot. 1888 Times 2 July 5 a Major Battye and 
Captain Urmston joined the rear and placed the wounded 
man in a dandy. 

Da*ndy-T>rush. [app. f. Dandy sb. 1 ] A stiff 
brush used in cleaning horses, made of split whale- 
bone or vegetable fibre, as the stiff root fibres of 
Chrysopogon Cryllus, the Venetian or French 
Whisk. 

1845 7ml. R. Agric. Soc. VI. t. 77 Then haw every 
bullock well brushed with what is called a dandy-brush 
(being a brush made with whale-bone, for taking the rough 
dirt off horses). 1879 Miss Bsaooon Vixen xxxii. Poor 
Bates, .brushed away more than one silent tear wuh the 
back of the dandy-brush. 

Da*ndy-cart. A kind of spring-cart, used by 
milkmen, etc 

1 861 Ramsay Remin. Ser. n. 105 May be some o* ye wad be 
sae kin* as to gie me a cast out in a dandy -cart. 189s 
Melbourne Age 31 Dec. 10/1 Advt^ Milk dandy, good, high 
wheels, half cost. 

Dandy-cock, -hen: see Dandt 1 5. 
Dandy-fever : see Dandy 2. 

4* 



DANDY-HORSE. 

Da*ndy-h.orse. A kind of velocipede, an 
early form of the bicycle, in which the rider sat on 
a bar between the two wheels, and propelled him- 
self by pushing the ground with each foot alter- 
nately. 

1819 J. Hodgson in J. Raine Mem. (1857) I. 247 The 
little boys about London are all getting dandy-horses, for 
such seems at present the name of the Velocipede. 189a 
Strand Mag. IV. 30 {Evolution of Cycle) Mr. Dennis 
Johnson, .a coachmaker at 75 Long-acre took out a patent 
for this dandy or hobby-horse in 1 818. 

Dandyish (dse-ndi,ij), a. [f. Dandy 1 + -ish,] 
Somewhat characteristic of a dandy ; foppish. 

1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey iv. v, Pacing Bond Street.. with 
an air at once dandyish and heroical. 1883 F. H. BuaNETT 
Through one Admin. I. vii. 70 His rather dandyish light 
overcoat. 

Dandyism (darndijiz'm). [f. as prec. + -ism. J 
The character, style, or manners of a dandy. 

18 19 Blackw. Mag. IV. 565 The affectation of Dandyism 
on the part of some.. of our day. 1883 V. Stuart Egypt 
32 A house., with some attempt at architectural dandyism. 

Dandy-line. [Cf. Dandy $b> 4.] A kind 
of line used in herring fishing : see quot. 

188a Dav Fishes Gl. Brit. 215 The 4 dandy-line * is used in 
herring fishery at Peterhead.. A piece of lead about \\ lb. 
in weight is attached to a line, which carries at short 
intervals transverse pieces of whalebone or cane, having 
unbaited hooks at either end. Herrings arc such hungry 
fish that they fly at the naked hooks, and are easily caught 
in this manner. 

Da*ndy-loom. A name given to a loom in- 
vented by William Radcliffe and patented in 1805 
by Thomas Johnson. 

1823 Mech. Mag. I. 45 A hand loom on anew construction 
has been recently introduced which has received the appella- 
tion of the Dandy Loom. 1878 A. Barlow Weaving 245 
Radcliffe 's loom was long known as the ' Dandy loom . 

Da*ndy-note. A document used in the 
British Customs for giving the export officer par- 
ticulars of the bonded goods delivered from a ware- 
house for shipment at his station. 

[The name is generally held, by those who have to do 
with the matter, to be a corruption of Addenda note, these 
documents being of the nature of addenda to the Pricking 
Notes, used to advise the export officers of bonded goods 
intended for shipment.] 

Da*ndy-ro:ller. Also dandy-roll. Paper- 
making. A perforated roller for solidifying the 
partly-formed web of paper, and for impressing the 
water mark. 

(Patented by John Wilks in 1830, No. 5934, but the 
word does not occur in his specification.) 

1839 Specif, foynson's Patent No. 7977. 2 [The] said roller 
is commonly known by the name of a dandy roller, a dancer, 
or a top roller. 1875 Ure Did. Arts 111. 491 The pulp. . 
receiving any desired marks by means of the dandy-roller. 
1875 Print. Trades Jrftt.xxvi. 9 Dandy-roll .. for pro- 
ducing water-marks on writing papers. 

Dandysette, -zette : see Dandizette. 

Dane (d*'n). [Corresponds to Da. Dancr, ON. 
Danir :— OTeut. Dani-z pi., Danes, L. Dani pi. 
The OE. form was Dene pi. (with umlaut), which 
would have given Dene in ME. : cf. OE. Dene- 
mearc in nth c, later Dcnmearc, Denmarc, in 
ON. Danmork (:—marku), Da. Dannemark, Dan- 
inark ) the Danish mark or country, Denmark.] 

1. A native or subject of Denmark ; in older usage 
including all the Northmen who invaded England 
from the 9th to the it th c. 

901 O. E. Chron., Butan Sam daele be under Dena onwalde 
waes. a 1050 Ibid. an. 1018 (Laud MS.) And Dene and 
Engle wurdon sam maele aet Oxnaforda. a 1300 Cursor M. 
24771 (Cott.) Harald. .pat bom waso be dams [v. r. danas, 
danes] blod. 1483 Cath. Angl. 89 A Dan, dacus, quidam 
populus. 1596 Spenser State Irel. Wks. (Globe) 642/2 The 
others [hills] that are rounde were cast up by the Danes, .for 
they are called Dane-rathes, that is, hills of the Danes. 1602 
Shaks. Ham. v. ii. 352, 1 am more an Antike Roman than 
a Dane. 1682 Evelvn Let. to Pepys 10 Sept., If euer tbere 
were a real dominion [of the seas] in the world, the Danes 
must be yielded to haue had it. 1863 Tennyson Welcome 
to Alexandra, Saxon and Norman and Dane are we, 
But all of us Danes in our welcome of thee. 

2. Applied to a breed or breeds of dogs. 

Great Dane (also simply Dane) : a large, powerful, short- 
haired breed of dog, between the mastiff and greyhound 
types. Lesser Dane : the Dalmatian, or coach-dog. 

[1750 Biiffon Hist. Nat. s.v. Chien, Le grand danois.] 
1774 Golosm. Nat. Hist. 111. via. 286 The Bull-dog, as 
Mr. BufTon supposes, is a breed between the small Dane 
and the English mastiff. The large Dane is the tallest dog 
that is generally bred in England. — ibid. 292 The great 
Dane. 1800 Sydenham Edw. rds Cynogr. Brit. s.v., A 
beautiful variety, called the Harlequin Dane, has a finely 
marbled coat. 1870 Blaine Encycl. Rur. Sports 394 The 
great Dane is rather pied or patched than spotted .. 
The lesser Dane dog, Dalmatian, or coach dog. 1883 
Great Dane Club Rules [Standard of Points), The Great 
Dane is not so heavy as the Mastiff, nor should he too 
nearly approach the Greyhound in type. 1891 Times 
28 Oct. i r/s Great Danes have certainly become very popular 
during the last few years. 

3. atlrib. or as adj. = Danish. 

1873 Stubbs Const. Hist. I. 199 The amalgamation of the 
Dane and Angle population began from the moment of the 
conversion. 

Dane, obs. form of Dan 1 , Dean. 
Danebrog : see Dannebrog. 
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Danegeld, -gelt (d^-ngeld, -gelt). Eng. 
Hist. Also 4 Dangilde, 4-6 Danegilt, Dane 
gilt, 5-7 Dane ghelte, Daneghelt, 6 Dane gelt, 
7 Danageld, 7-9 Danegelt. [Corresponds to 
ON. *Dana-giald, in ODa. Daneg/cld, mod .Da. 
Danegxld, f. Dana-, Dane- +&ald,gjeld i Y>7iymznt, 
tribute, corr. to OE. gicld,giTd, geld, whence ME. 
}eld t jild, Yeld. Cf. med.L. Danige/du7n.] 

An annual tax imposed at the end of the 10th c. 
or in the nth c., originally (as is supposed) to 
provide funds for the protection of England from 
the Danes, and continued after the Norman Con- 
quest as a land-tax. 

The name is not known to occur in OE., and the actual 
contemporary notices, beginning with Domesday, are 
mainly of fiscal character. Bromton (14th c.) calls it ' talla- 
gium datum Danis \ apparently identifying it with the gafol 
or tribute paid to the Danes in 991, and on two subsequent oc- 
casions, to buy them off. In the so-called 'Laws of Eadweard 1 
(Schmid 496) it is described as an annual tax to hire mer- 
cenaries to resist and put down pirates. This might identify 
it with the ktregyld * army-tax v levied by the Danish kings 
to maintain their army and navy (see O.E. Chron. 1039-40), 
and said to have been afterwards remitted by Edward the 
Confessor. Mr. Freeman suggests {Norm. Conq. IJ. App. 
Q) 1 that Denageld was a popular name of dislike, originally 
applied to the payments made to buy off the Danes, and 
thence transferred to these other payments made to Danish 
and other mercenary troops, from the time of Thurkill 
onwards '. The Danegeld was levied as a land-tax by the 
Norman kings; it disappears under that name after 1163, 
but in fact continued under the name of tallage. 

[991 O. E. Chron., On bam jeare man jeraedde man 
geald asrest gafol Deniscan mannum, for bam mycclan 
brogan be hi worhtan be bam sae riman.] 1086 Domesday 
Bk. (1 816) 336 Stanford, .dedi* geldum T. R. E. pro. XII. 
hundre2 & dimidio. In exercitu & nauigio & in Danegeld. 
1 100-35 Charter to London in Stubbs Sel. Ch. 111. 103 
Et [cives] sint quieti de schot et de loth, de Danegildo et 
de murdro. c 1250 Gloss. Law Terms in Rel. Ant. I. 33 
Danegeld, Tallage de Danais. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. 
(1810) 57 Edward him granted.. bat neuer be Dangilde.. 
Suld be chalanged for man of Danes lond, 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 324/2 An ayde was thenne cleped the dane 
ghelte. 1577 Holinsheo Chron. I. 239 an. 991 This 
money was called Danegylt or Dane money, and was 
levyed of the people. Although others take that to be 
Danegylte, whiche was gyuen unto such Danes as king 
Egelred afterwards reteyned in his service, to defende the 
lande from other Danes and enimyes. 1644 M ilton A reop. 
(Arb.) 73 Not he who takes up armes for cote and conduct, 
and his four nobles of Danegelt. 1756 P. C. Webb Short 
Acc. Danegeld 2 It was called Danegeld as being originally 
agreed to be paid to the Danes, and, like many other 
things, continued to retain the name long after it became 
appropriated to uses entirely different. 1873 Stubbs Const. 
Hist. I. 105 It may be questioned whether any money 
taxation properly so called ever existed before the imposi- 
tion of Danegeld by Ethelred the Unready. Ibid. I. 279 
The Conqueror, .imposed the Danegeld anew. Ibid. T. 462 
The Danegeld from this very year 11 63 ceases to appear as 
a distinct item of account in the Pipe Rolls. 

Dane-law (d^-nlp). Also 1 Dena lasu, 3 
Denela^e, Dene lawe, 6 Dane lawe, 8 Dane- 
lag©* (-lege)j 9 Dane-lagh. Latinized 2 Dene- 
laga, 2-9 Danelaga. [OE. De?ta lagu Danes' 
law, of which Dane-law is a modern equivalent.] 

1. The Danish law anciently in force over that 
part of England which was occupied or held by 
the Danes. 

c 1050 Laws of Edw. Gutkr. 7 (Bosw.) Gylde lahslihte 
inne on Dena la^e and wite mid Englum. a 1135 Leges 
Hen. I, vi. 2 (Stubbs Sel. Chart. 111. 100) Legis etiam 
Anglicae trina est partitio . . alia enim Westsexiae, alia 
Mircena, alia Denelaga est. a 1300 Shires of Eng. in O.E. 
Misc. 146 pes .xxxij. scbire syndon to delede on breo lawan. 
On is west-sexene lawe, ober Dene lawe, be brydde Mercena 
lawe. .To Dene lawe bilympeb.xv.schire. 1576 Lambabde 
Peramb. Kent (1826) p. xvi, The Dane lawe, West-Saxon 
lawe, and Merchen lawe : The first of which was brought in 
by the Danes. 1765 Blackstone Comm. (1830) I. Introd. 66 
The Dane-Lage, or Danish law, the very name of which 
speaks its original and composition. 

2. Hence, The part of England over which this 
law prevailed, being Ihe district north-east of 
Watling Street, ceded by the Treaty of Wcdmore, 
878, or perhaps the Northumbrian territory in 
Danish occupation. 

This use appears explicitly only in modern historians 
(chiefly under the barbarous forms Danedaee, Dane-lagh, 
which are neither Old nor modern English), though founded 
on ancient passages, such as those of quots. 1050, 1300, in 1. 
[In Icelandic log Maw* had, according to Vigfusson, the 
sense ' law-district*, ' almost as a local name ' in Gu ladings- 
tog, )>ra?nda-lcg, etc.] 

1837 Penny Cycl. VIII. 299/2 The eastern part of England 
retained long after the name of Danelagh, or Danish law. 
1874 Green Short Hist. \. 50 The Danelagh, as the district 
occupied by the Danes began to be called. 1877 Fheeman 
Norm. Conq. (ed. 3) II. 663 Danes in the sense of being 
inhabitants of the Denalagu. 1886 F. York Powell Hist. 
Eng. to 1509, 1. vi. 37 He [K. Eadmund] got the whole 
Danelaw south of Humber into his hands. 

f Dame-money. Obs. = Danegeld. 

1563-87 Foxe A. <fr M. (1684) 1. 679/1 Without paying of 
any manner of imposition or Dane-money. 

Da*nes'-blood. [Of the same origin as Dane- 
wort, q.v.] A local name for plants abundant on 
sites noted for the slaughter of Danes, 
a. The Danewort or Dwarf Elder. 

1607 Camden Brit. 326 Ebulum enim quod sanguineis 
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baccis hie [at Bartlow] circumquaque copiose prouenit, non 
alio nomine quam Danes-bloud, id est Dauicum sanguinem, 
etiamnum appellitant, ob multitudinem Danorum qui 
ibidem cecidcrunt. 1631 Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. 707 
Danewort, which, with bloud-red berries, commeth vp here 
pleotcously, they still call by no other name, then Danes- 
bloud, of the number of Danes that there were slaine. 
1636-85 AuBasv Nat. Hist. Wilts (1847) 50 Danes- blood 
(cbithts) about Slaughtonford is plenty. There was hereto- 
fore a great fight with the Danes, which made the inhabi- 
tants give it that name. 1875 Gardener's Chron. IV. 515. 

[Note— The berries of this plant are not red, but black 
or reddish black, yielding a violet dye]. 

b. Clustered Bell-flower, Campanula glomerata. 
1861 Miss Pratt Flower. PL 111. 342 The author, .found 

this clustered bell-flower [at Bartlow, Cambs.] largely 
scattered about these mounds, .and was told that it was 
' Danes-blood '. 

c. The Pasque-flower, Anemone Pulsatilla. 

So called in East Anglia, Essex, Cambs., Herts. (Britten 
& Holland.) 

Da'nes'-flower. local. =DanesVblood c. 

1878-86 Britten & Holland cite the name from Cam- 
bridgeshire. 

Daneweed (d^-nwfd). [See next.] 
fa. A local name for Eryngium campestre. Obs. 
b. « Danewort. (Prior Plant-n.) 

1748 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. II. 416 (D.) Everything 
hereabouts is attributed to the Danes, because of the 
neighbouring Daventry, which they suppose to have been 
built by them. Tberoad hereabouts, .being overgrown with 
Daneweed [ Eryngium], they fan sy it sprung from the blood 
of the Danes slain in battle. 1737 W. Stukelev Mem. 
(Surtees) III. 56 Much daneweed still grows upon the 
Roman road in Castor fields. 

Danewort de^nvwit). Forms : 6 danwoort, 
danewurt, daine-, daynworte, 6-7 danwort 
danewoort, 7- danewort. [f. Dane + Wort, 
in accordance with a popular notion that the plant 
sprang up in places where Danes slaughtered 
Englishmen or were slaughtered by them.] 

A name for the Dwarf Elder, Sambucus Ebulus. 

(The name is found in Turner 1538, but only the earlier 
name Wallwort or Wellewort, OE. weahoyrt, is given in 
Sinon. Barthol. of 14th c, and Alphita c 1450; Rous also, 
who died 1491, in relating the legend, has only tbe 
name Walwort ; so that the names Danenvort, Daneweed, 
Dane's blood, etc can hardly have belonged to early 
tradition. While suggested in part by the abundance of 
the plant at certain spots historically or traditionally 
associated with slaughter, there was also an element of 
fanciful etymology in explaining the Latin name Ebulus 
from ebultire to bubble forth, with reference to the flowing 
of blood. See also Wallwort.) 

a 1491 J. Rossi [Rous] Hist. Reg. Angl. (1716) 105 Herbam 
ebule, id est Walwort, . . quse ex ebulhtione sanguinis 
human! naturaliter originem trahit. 1538 Turner Libellus, 
Danwort, chameacte. 1551 — Herbal 1. 11568) Ovj a, 
Walwurt.. named in englyshe also danewurt. .haih a spoky 
or busshy top as elder hath. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 111. xlv. 
380 This herbe is called, .in Englishe Walwort, Danewort, 
and Bloodwort. 1640 Parkinson Theatr. Bot. 210 It is 
supposed it tooke the name Danewort from the strong 
purging quality it hath, many times bringing them that 
use it unto a fluxe, which then we say they are troubled 
with the Danes. 1861 Miss Pratt Flozver. PI. III. 131 
Dwarf Elder, or Danewort. .is. .an herb and not a tree. 

Dang, v. A euphemistic substitute for Damn. 

1793-7 Spirit Pub. Jmls. (1799) I. 146 [Kentish man 
says] Dang me, if I sometimes know how to answer them. 
x8o3 R. Anderson Cumbrld. Ballads, Barbary Bell, 
'Wey, dang it!' says 1, 'but this is nit fairl' 1838 
Dickens Nich. Nick, ix, ' Dang my boans and boddy if I 
stan' this ony longer '. 1884 J. Purves in Gd. Words May 
330/2 ' Dang me if I can make out what they mean to be at . 
1886 Mrs. Randolph Mostly Fools 11. v. 142 'Danged 
shady lot '. 

Dang, pa. t. of Ding v. ; also its dial, equivalent 
= to drive, push, knock, or dash. 

1877 Holdemess Gloss., Dang, to throw anything with 
vehemency, or passion. 1878 Cumbrld. Gloss., Dang, to 
push, to strike. 1887 C/ieshtre Gloss., Dang, to dash down 
or about. 

Banger (de~t'nd$zi),sb. Forms : 3-6 daunger, 
4-5 daungete, dawnger(e,dangere,5 daungeur, 
dangeour, 5-6 daungeoin\e, 6 daungier, daen- 
gier, Sc. dangeir, -gier, -geare, denger, 4- 
danger. [a. OF. dangler, danger :-late L. 
*domznidrlum, deriv. of domlnzu?n lordship, 
sovereignty, f. dominus lord, master. The sense- 
development took place in OF. : see Godefroy. 
For the a cf. Dan 

fl. Power of a lord or master, jurisdiction, 
dominion ; power to dispose of, or to hurt or 
harm; esp. in phr. in {a person's) danger, 
within his power or at his mercy ; sometimes 
meaning spec, in his debt, or under obligation to 
him. Obs. or arch. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 356, & bolieS ofte daunger of swuche 
oSerwhule bet muhte beon ower brel. 1297 R. Glouc. 
(Rolls) 1751 pat he wolde horn al out bringe of f>e daunger of 
rome. c 1386 CuAUCEa Prol. 663 In dawngere had he att 
his owen gise The ^onge girles of 1 e diocise. 1440 J- 
Shirlev Dethe K. James (1818) 19 Thou hadest nevyr 
mercy of lordes..ne of non other gentilman, that came yn 
thy dawnger. 1461 Paston Lett. No. 399 H. # 25f I am 
gretly yn your danger and dette for my pension. 1556 
Ridley's Wks. (1843) 101 They put themselves in the 
danger of King Ahab, saying, * Behold we have heard that 
the "kings of the house of Israel are pitiful and merciful . 
1^96 Shaks. Merck. V. iv. i. t8o You stand within his 
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danger, do you not? 1603 Knollks Hist, Turks (1621) 
408 Me.. having got him within his danger, cruelly nut 
him to death, a 1679 Honaics Rhet. 1. xiu. U681) 33 Per- 
sons obnoxious to injury are. .Such as are in our danger. 
1825 Scott Ret rot hid xxx, If the Constable were once 
within his danger. 

tb. Power (of a person, weapon, or missile) to 
inflict physical injury ; reach or range. Also fig. 

1375 Harbour Bruce tit. 43 To withdraw ws. .Till we 
cum owt off thar daunger. 1523 Ld. Werners Froiss, I. 
clxii. 199 The archers sholte so holly togyder, that 
none durst come in their dangers. 1576 Newton Lemnie's 
Complex. (1633) 39 Within the levill and danger of this 
vice, are all iney. x6o« Shaks. //am,' !. tit. 35 Keepe | 
within the reare of your Affection ; Out of the shot and 1 
danger of Desire. _ 1603 Knolles Hist, Turks (1621) 679 ! 
I f he should .show himself by ironps within the danger of the 
shot. x6x8 Latham 2nd Bk. Falconry (1633]) 42 Your 
Spaniels will hunt, .so neere you and your llawke, as they 
shall neucr spring any thing out of her danger. 1676 Doctr. 
of Devils 200 This draws the Birds into their Dangers. 

f c. Power of another as it affects one under it ; 
a state of subjection, bondage, or captivity. Obs. 

c 1350 Will, Paleme 4227 Boute daunger or duresse or any 
despit elles. c 1400 Destr. Troy 6584 1 roilus was . . turnyt 
furth louse, And don out of daunger for the due tyme. c 1420 
Anturs 0/ Arth, xxv, Thynke one be dawngere and the dole 
hat I in duelle [in hell 1. 106 Pilgr. Per/. ( W. de W. 1 53 1 » 4 
Free from all capliuile and daunger. 1535 Covkroalr Isa. 
Iviti. 6 Till . . thou lowse him out of bondage, that is in thy 
daunger. 

fa. Liability (to loss, punishment, etc.). In 
danger to or of: liable to. Obs. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xii. 206 For he bat is ones a thef 
is euermore in daungcre, And as l.xwe lykeih to lyue or to 
deye. 1465 Paston Lett. No. 508 II. 200 Thei say that 
I am sufficient to here the hole daunger. 1526 Tinoale 
Pathiv. Holy Scrip. Wks. I. 9 The wretched man (that 
knowelh himself to be. .in danger to death and hell*. 161 1 
Biule Matt. v. 22 In danger of the iudgment. 1689 Wood 
Life Aug. 31 (Oxf. Hist. Soc.)A Gent, threatned to bring 
him into danger. 

e. The phrase out of debt out of danger perh. 
originally belonged here ; but is now taken in 
sense 4. 

1730-6 in Baii.ev (folio\ 5. v. Debt. 1804 Mar. Edge- 
worth Pop. Tales, Out of Debt Out of Danger. 

f2. Difficulty (made or raised); hesitation, re- 
luctance, chariness, stint, grudging; coyness. To 
make danger [OF. faire dangier (de)] : to make 
a difficulty (about doing anything). Obs. 

c x«oo J. Eng. Leg. I. 397/155 Sem eustas made gret 
daunger & naineles ate nende to be emperour..he gan 
wende. X375 Barbour Brucs v. 283 He but danger till 
him gais. c 1386 Chaucer Wife's Prol, 521 With danger 
uttren we all our chaffare. c 1400 Rom. Rose 1147 Gold 
and silver for to dispend Withouten lacking or daungere. 
c X440 Hylton Scala /'erf. (W. de W. 1494) ti. x, And our 
lorde made fyrste daungeour by cause she was an alyene. 
c i$oo Melusme 219 They of Coloyne made grete daunger 
to lete passe the cost thrughe the Cite at brydge. 1526 
Dalaber in Foxe A.ff M. (1583) 1196, 1 made danger of it 
a while at first : but aflerwarde being perswaded by them 
. . I promised to do as they wold haue me. 

tb. Untowardness ; ungracious, uncompliant, 
or fractious conduct. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. (Cott.) 6299 Wit bair danger, sir movses 
\v.r. grucchynge on moyses], Oft b.ii did him haue male s. 
£1374 Chaucer And. <fr Arc. 186 Hir daunger made him 
boof>e bowe and bcende And as hir lyste made him lourne 
and wende. 

f3. A place where one is at the mercy of an 
enemy ; a narrow pass ; a strait. Obs. 

X393 Gower Conf. III. 208 In the daunger of a pas, 
Through which ihts tiraunt shuldepas She shope his power 
to compas. f J440 Promf>, Parv. 114 Daunger, or grete 
[Pvhson streyle] passage, aria via. 

4. Liability or exposure to harm or injury ; the 
condition of being exposed to the chance of evil ; 
risk, peril. (Directly from sense 1 ; sec csp. 1 d. 
Now Ihe main sense.) 

C1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xiv. 352 There is dan- 
geour by cause of the nyghte. a 1533 Ld. Beeners Huon 
lxxxii. 253 Esclaramonde saw Huon her bouscbonde in 
that daunger. X551 Bk. Common Prayer, Communion t So 
is the daunger great, if we receyue the same vnworthely. 
1610 Shelton Quix. III. xli. 280 'Tis ordinarily said that 
Delay breeds Danger. 1789 A. Duncan Mariner's Chron. 
(1805) IV. 44 The sea running immensely high, it brought 
them acain into great danger. 182s Hatlitt Tabled. I. 
ix 187 Danger is a good teacher, and makes apt scholars. 
X874 Micklethwaite Mod. Par. Churches 186 It is also 
a source of danger lo the building. 

b. Const, (a) of that which is exposed to peril. 
(Now rare or arch. cxc. with life.) (b) of the evil 
that threatens or impends. (Now the ordinary 

const.) t (0 1° with *"/ Obs. 

c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xxii. 479 Elles they ben 
in daungeur of their lives. 1555 Edf.n Decades Pref. to 
Rdr. (Ar>>.) 51 The Moore possessed a greate parte or 
Spayne to no smaule daungeoure of the hole Christian 
Empire. £1676 Lady Chawobth in 12th Rep. Hist. MSS. 
Comm. App. v. 32 Lord Mohun . . was four days in danger of 
lyfe but now is upon recovery. X7»6 Leoni Atbertts 
Arthit. II. 105b, In gravel. .there is no danger of findiog 
water. Mod. He goes in danger of his life. 

X40O Caxton Eneydos vi. 29 In dangeour of myserable 
dcthTx690 Locke Cord. it. xiv.§ 168 Tbis . .wise Prwces never 
need come in the Danger of. 2715 J. Richardson Ph. 
Painting 128 There was no danger of that id Rafaelle. 1848 
Macai'LAY Hist. Eng. 1. 3 73 They lost their way.. and 
were in danRcr of having to pass the night on the plain. 

1580 North Plutarch, Theseus 5 35 In danger to die. i6xx 
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Birle Transl. Pref. 1 Sure to be misconstrued, and in 
danger to be condemned. 1695 Hi*. Patrick Comm. Geu. 293 
It might have been in danger to have been neglected. 

c. spec, on Railways, Risk In a train s proceed- 
ing owing to an obstruction, etc. on the line ; the 
position of a signal indicating this. 

1841 Committee on Railways Q. 467 You ihiok it would 
be desirable that on all railwRys red should indicate danger T 

1874 Proc.inst. Civ. Eng. XXXVIII. 149 A atgnal is said 
to be * on \ when it is at danger. 

5. (with a and //.) An instance or canse of 
danger ; //. perils, risks. 

1538 Starkey England 1. ii. 42 Ful of manyfold peryllys 
and daungerys. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 25 To commit 
themselves unto the dauogers of the sea. 1850 Kelts 
Friends in C. Ser. it. 1. Addr. to Rdr. 3 ■ Blind to the 
dangers of their country. 1864 Times { Weekly Kd.) 5 Sept. 
3/2 Two territorial questions, .unsettled, .each of which was 
a positive danger to the peace of Europe. 

b. Naut. A submerged rock, or the like, causing 
danger to vessels. 

X699 Hackb Coll. Voy. iii. 59^ At three quarters Ebb, you 
may see all the Dangers going in . . Hut I would not advise 
any Man lo go in till he has viewed the Harbour nt low 
Water. X858 Merc. Marin* Mag. Y. 347 It appeared lo 
him to be a detached danger, 6 or 9 feet under the surface, 

1875 Bedford Sailor's /Wk. Bk. v. (ed. 2) 137 Buoys 
painted red and black ure placed on detached dangers. 

1 6. Mischief, harm, damage. Obs. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 146 And he no daunger nor detrc. for bat 
dede haue. 1530 Palscr. 21 2/1 Daunger on the see, nar>. 
fraige. 1568 Grafton Chron.W. 277 Then the king of his 
mere pity, .suffered them lo passe through his hoste with* 
out daunger. X596 Shaks. Merch. \ r . iv. i. 38. 1601 — 
Jul. C. 11. L 17 We put a Sting in him, That at his will 
he may doe danger with. 

+ 7. The lordship over a forest ; the rent paid in 
acknowledgement of this (so OF. dangler). * In 
the Forest- Law, a duty paid by the Tenants to the 
Lord for leave to plough and sow in the time of 
Pannage, or Mast-feeding' (Phillips 1706). Obs. 

1693 Phil Trans. XVII. 691 He ends this Treatise with 
an Enumeration of the Quit-rents formerly paid out ol the 
Weald, as Gavcl-switte, Scot-ale , Corredy x and Danger. 

+ 8. To make danger : in 17th c. used in sense 
of L. pcriculum facere, to make trial or experiment ; 
to venture, ' risk it \ Obs. 

(Perhaps ihe phrase in 2 taken in a new sense.) 

x6x8 Fletcher Legal Snbj. 111. iv, Make danger, Trie 
what they are, trie. x6ix — Wild Goose Chase 1. ii, I shall 
make danger, a 1625 — Hum. Lieut, iv. ii, Leon. Arl 
Ihou so vahant? Lieut. Not absolutely so neither— yet I'll 
make danger, Colonel. 

+ B. Izsadf. Dangerous, perilous. Obs. rare. 

c X470 Henhy Wallace vm. 202 We ar our ner, sic purpos 
for lo tak ; A danger chace lhai mychl vpon ws male 

C. Comb., usually allrib. (cf. sense 4% as danger- 
board, -chuckle (seequot.), -flag, -whislle ; danger- 
signal, a signal indicating danger ; spec, on Rail- 
ways, a signal (usually the extended arm of a 
signal-post painted red, or a red light) indicating 
an obstruction, etc. ahead ; also danger-free, 
-teaching adjs. 

x8oi Cycling 21 Feb. 86 The local centre is about lo erect 
a *danger-board on Matir Tor Hill. 1859 Darwin Ori£. 
Spec. vii. (i860) 192 If a hen gives the Manger-chucklc. 
1861 Athenarum 31 May 717 The *danger flag held oul to 
warn their children off the road. 1640 Shirley .S7. Patrick 
for Irel. V. iii, And make thy person *danger-free. 1848 
Rep. Railway Commissioners App. 84 The pointsman had 
not then turned ibe Manger signal. 1888 J. Shallow 
Templars Trials 71 A danger-signal lo Christendom x6i6 
Lane Scr.'s T. 120/47 Fames highe Maunger- teach inge 
schcole. 1872 Ruskin Eagtfs N. 61 The *dangcr-whistle 
of the engines on the bridge. 

tDa'nger, v. Obs. [a. OF. dangcrer, f. 
dangier, danger, Danger.] 

1. To render liable. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 1176 And all be trouage. .pat he lo 
Darius of dewe was dangird lo paye. X544 Four Supplic. 
(1871) 52 They be compelled to sell theyr landes. .or els to 
daunger them selfe in dette to many. 2633 T. Adams Exp. 
2 Peter ii. 1 If it [libel] be liked, ihey know the authors ; if 
it be dangered to penalty, it is none of iheirs. 

2. To bring into or expose to danger ; to en- 
danger, imperil, risk. 

X470 [see Dahgerixg]. 1544 Bale Chron. Sir 7. OUtcas- 
tell in Hart, Misc. (Malh.j I. 247 They whychc.haue 
daungered theyr Hues for a commonwellhe. X579 Lyly 
Euphues (Arb.) X33 The heedelesse practiser, which daun- 
gereth the patient. X590 Marlowe Edw. //, v. iii, There- 
fore, come ; dalliance dangerelh our lives. 1606 Shaks. Ant, 
$ Ci. I. ii. 199. »663 Psrvs Dinry 1 May, My stone-borse 
was very troublesome, and begun to fight with other horses, 
to the dangering him and myself, 
b. (with inf.) To ran the risk ; to be in danger. 

1672-3 Marvell.A?*A. Transp. II. 218 Should the Legis. 
lator persist . . he would danger to be left in the field very 
single. 

3. ? To damage, harm, injure. (Cf. Danger sb. 6.) 
1538 Bale God's Promises 1. in Hazl. Dodsley I. 288 He 

must needs but fall. .And danger himself. i$ox Haiincton 
Orl. Fur. 1. ix, He would.. bestow The damsell faire on him 
that in that fight, .should, .danger most the Pagans with his 
might. X614 Markham Cheap II tub. lit. i. (1668} 86 The 
dodder sheep is ihe best breeder, and his Issue Dever dan- 
gerelh the Dam in yeaning. 

Hence Dangered ///. a., Daggering vbl. sb. 

a 1400-50 [see 1J. f 1470 Henry Wallace vm. 547 It is 
my deli lo do all that 1 can To fend our kynnk oul 
oft* dangcryag. ?i*x6oo Distracted Emp. \. L in Bullen 



DANGEROUS. 

O. PI, HI. 171 A long daungered seaman in a sturme. 16x1 
T. Taylor Comm. Titus iii 2 To the present dangering and 
drowning of both. 1649 Quaklrs Sot. Recant. 34 why 
should thy loo much right eousnessc betray Thy danger'd 
life? 

t Dangerful, a. Obs. [f. Danueb sb. +-ruL.] 
Full of danger, dangerous. 
»S4* l**e Dangkkfully). X607 Walkinotoh Opt. Glasse 

}4 Much eaiing is also dangerful for this bumour. 1612 
'each am Compl. Gentt, viiL 1x634^ 67 The Atlanticke or 
Weslem Ocean is most rough and dangerfull. a 1708 
T. Waed Eng. Re f, ti. X7a(D.) As Lion, Scorpion, Hear, and 
Bull, And other things less dangerful 
Hence f Dangerftilly adv., dangerously. 
1548 Udall, etc Erastn. Par. Luke xi 107 a. Certain 
T ewes, .whose sollcs y spirile of Satan did more daungier- 
fully posscs.se. 

Dangerless (d/^nd^ojUs), a. (and adv.). 
Now rare. [f. as prcc. + -LKSS.J Without danger ; 
free from danger. 

a X368 Covesdale Carrying Christ's Cross iii. We. .shall 
be dangerles in such feficile and ioy. 158X Mulcastei 
Positions xv. (1887) 69 For ihe belter and more daunger I esse 
performing iherof. 1660 S. Fisher Rusticks Alarm Wks. 
(1679) 379 One of his wonted Fits of dangerless fear. X795 
South ey Joan of Arc yhi. 371 Nor danger less To the Eng- 
lish was the fighl. x88s Woolson Anne 361 It is ihe long 
monotony of dangerless days that tries Ibe spirit hardesi. 

b. as adv. Without danger ; f without damage 
or harm \obs.). 

c X440 Generydes 4567 For all thai he skapid daungerles. 
x6oa Wasner Alb. Eng. xi. lxvi. (1612) 281 Howbeit Hur- 
rough did therein, not Dangerles, preuailc. X633 !~ 
Roberts Prelim. V. to P. Fletcher's Purple lsL % Where 
all may dangerlesse obtain, .cheapest » greatest gain. 

Hence Dangerlessness, freedom from danger. 

1818 Coleridge in Rem. (X836) I. 133 The dangerles^nej* 
— Tb axifjuvoy. 

Dangerous (d/i-ndjjoras), a. Also 3, 6 dan- 
gerua, (3 daunchorous), 4-6 daungerous, (5 
diwngorow8e, 5-6 daungerouae. [a. AF. dan- 
gerous « OK. dangeros, -ens, mod.K. dangercux, f. 
danger : see -Ouh.] 

1 1. Difficult or awkward to deal with ; haughty, 
arrogant; rigorous, hard, severe: the opj>osile of 
affable. Obs. 

rtiiiS Amr. R. 108 Heo is a grucchild, & ful itowen, 
dangerus, & eruc5 for te paien. c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 
380/83 P e P 0 ^ makede him dauncherotis and nolde envenli 
ber-io. £1386 Chalcer ProL 517 lie was to synful man 
nought despilous Ne of his speche daungcrous ne dignc 
c 1400 Rom. Rose 591 And she to me was nought unmtkc, 
Ne of hir answer daungcrous. Ibid. 1483 So fiers & 
daungcrous was he, That he nolde graunlc hir aNkyng. 

+ b. Difficult to please ; particular, ticklish ; 
fastidious, nice, dainty, delicate. Obs. 

^1386 Chaucer Melib. I'rol. 21, I wol yow telle a litel 
thing in prose, That oughte like yow. .Or elles certes ve be 
to daungcrous. c 1430 Pitgr. Lyf Manhod* I. exx . ( 1 869) 63 
Of bi mete and of bi drink lie bou neuere more daungerou*. 
Whal bou fyndest take it Rl.idliche. 1568 E. Tilnky Disc. 
Mariage Ciih, Daungcrous, and circumNpect in matters 
touching his honesty, a 1568 Asciiam Scholem. 1. (Arb.) 6s 
Great shippes r«iuirc cosilie tackling, and also aflerward 
dangerous gouernment. 1577 H.Googe Hembach's llusb. 
1. (1586) 31 The Oatc U not daungerous in ihe choysc of his 
grounde, but growelh lykc n good fcllowc in every place. 

f c. Reluctant to give, accede or comply ; chary 
of. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Wife's Prol. 514 For thai he Was of hi> 
loue daungcrous to me 14 . . Pol. Ret. \ I.. IWms 1 55 1 f vhe 
be dawngerousc, I will hyr pray. 1494 Farvan Chron. civ 
144 And reouyryd hym of his comforte and ayde, wherof 
he was not daungcrous. X556 Kohinson tr. More's % Utopia 
(Arb.) 166 As myne I am nothinge daungerous to tmpnrtc, 
So beller to receaue I am readie. 1598 W. I , hillii , s Linu 
choten (1864) 200 They are so dangerous of eating and 
drinking with other men which arc not their Counlrimen. 
2. Fraught with danger or risk; causing or 
occasioning danger ; pcrilons, hazaidous, risky, 
unsafe. (The current sense.) 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxL 78 Alle this tyme whiche i* so 
daungerouse. X540 Act 32 Hen. I'll 1 1 c. 19 Some houses 
be . . redy lo fal downe, and thcrforc dangerus to i*assc by. 
x$77 1$. Gooce llertsbai h's Ilusb. 1. (1586) 40 b, Delay herein 
is daungerous. X599 Sandys Europe Spec. (1632) 148 The 
daungeroust enemie S paint had in ihe world. 1670 Milton 
Hist. Eng. iv. Wks. (1847) 516 They who pray against us. . 
are ourdangerousesl Knemies. 1748 Smollett R . Rand.x'n 
His wife . .seeing her husband in these dangerous circum- 
stances, uttered a dreadful scream. 1779 81 Johnson L. P., 
Milton Wks. 1 1. 142 To be of no church is dangerous. 1859 
Helfs Friends in C. Ser. 11. 1. ii. 131 In most of ihe European 
nations there are dangerous classes, dangerous because un- 
cared for and uneducated. X893 Sir I. w. Chitty in Law 
Times' Rep. LXY1II. 430A A most dangerous doctrine, 
t 3. Ready to run into or meet danger ; venture- 
some. Obs. rare. 

x6n Tourneur Ath. Trag. iv. ii, And I doubt his life, 
His spirit is so boldly dangerous. X642 [sec Dangerously 3). 
4. In danger, as from illness; dangeronsly ill. 
Now dial, and US. colloq. 

«x6i6 Beaum. & Fl. Bonduca iv. iii, Reg. Sure His 
mind is dangerous. Drus. The good gods cure it I 1619 
Fletcher M. Thomas 11. i, Which will as well restore lu 
health again the affected body. .As leave it dangerous, x6ao 
Melton Astrolog. 14 A Spirit that will fright any disease 
from the most dangerous and ouer-spent Patient, a 1815 
For by Voc. E. Angtia, Dangerous, endangered. 'Mr. Smith 
is sadly-badly; quite dangerous/ 1864 Barnes Dorset 
Gloss., Dangerous in danger. 1884 Bread winners (U. b.) 
244 He'» dangerous; tbey don't think he'll live. 



DANGEROUSLY. 

t5. Hurtful, injurious. Obs. (Cf. Danger sb. 6.) 

1548 Halle Chron. 17 b, The encounter was sharpe, the 
fight was dangerous. 1576 Fleming Panopi. Epist. 400 
Two vices, very daungerous and noysome among men. 

t 6. as adv. Dangerously. Obs. rare. 

1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, :. i. 11 Either slaine or wounded 
dangerous. 

Dangerously (d^'nd^rssli), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -ly *.J In a dangerous manner. 

1 1. With reserve ; shyly ; charily. Obs. 

a 1577 Gascoigne Fable of Ieronimi, L.alwayes danger- 
ouslye behaued my selfe towards him. 1647 Clarenoon 
Hist. Reb. vil. (1703) II. 304 He was so sottishly and dan- 
gerously wary of his own Security . . that he would not pro- 
ceed. 

2. In a way involving danger or risk ; perilously. 

c 1540 Four P. P. in Hazl. Dodsley I. 372 To die so dan- 
gerously, For her soul-health especially. 1603 Knolles 
Hist. Titrkes (1638) 101 Hee fell dangerously sickc. 1766 
Golosm. Vic. IV. xxxi, One of my servants has been 
wounded dangerously, i860 Tyndall Glaciers 1. § 11. 78 
The slope . . was most dangerously steep. 

f 3. Venturesomely. (Cf. prec. 3.) Obs. rare. 

1642 Milton Apol. Smect. (1851) 293 A Satyr . . ought. . 
to strike high, and adventure dangerously at the most 
eminent vices among the greatest persons. 

DangerousneSS (d^ndgarasnes). [f. as prec. 
+ -Ness.] The quality of being dangerous. 

fl. Chariness, grudgingness. Obs. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Mark vi. 49 a, It came not 
of any datingerousnes, or difficultie on his behalf. 

2. Perilousness. 

1530 Palsgr. 2 1 2/1 Dangerousnesse, dangerevseti, dangur. 
1602 Carew Cornwall 1 b, The dangerousnesse of the 
passages laid them open to priuie inuasions. 1736 Cahte 
Ormonde I. 99 The ill circumstances of bis ladys health 
and the dangerousness of her condition.^ 1881 J. Simon in 
Nature No. 616. 372 Experiments which illustrated the 
dangerousness of sewage-polluted water-supplies. 

Dangersome (d^'iid^sjspm), a. Obs. exc. dial. 
[f. Danger sb. + -some.] Fraught with danger. 

1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 96 The sluggish owle hath bene 
to man Most often daungersome. 1651 Reliq. Wottou. 8 
The dangersome marks. 1885 Century Mag. XXIX. 549/1 
How to run in daylight without it being dangersome for 
Tim. 

Dangle (dae'rjg'l), v. [Appears at end of 1 6th c. ; 

corresponds to Da. dangle, Norw. and Sw. dial. 
dangla, North Fris. dangeln, ablaut-derivs. of Da. 
dingle, Norw., Sw., Icel. dingla to dangle. In 
form these seem to belong to lhe stem ding-, dang- 
(Ding v.), but the connexion of sense is not clear.] 

1. inlr. To hang loosely swaying to and fro. 

c 1590 Sir T. More (Shaks. Soc. J844) 46 How long Hath 
tbis shagg fleece hung dangling on thy head ? 1598 Yong 
Diana 228 Her disshiueled hair.. in curled lockes hung 
dangling about her snow-white forehead. 1633 ^' Fletcher 
Pise. Eel. 1. vi, Our thinne nets dangling in the winde. 
1678 N orris Misc. (1699) 37 Ripe Apples now hang dang- 
ling on the Tree. 178a Cowper Gilpin 132 For all might 
see the bottle-necks Still dangling at his waist. 1877 
Black Green Past, xxxvi, Mr. JBolitho was seated on a 
table, his legs dangling in the air. 

b. To hang from the gallows ; to be hanged. 

1678 Butler Hud in. i. 641 And men [have] as often 
dangled for't, And yet will never leave the sport. 1748 
Smollett Rod Rand. ' xxx, Let the rascal be carried back 
to his confinement. 1 find he must dangle. 1841 James 
Brigand xxxviii, Set him dangling from the battlements. 

2. Irans. To make (a thing) hang and sway to 
and fro ; to hold or carry (it) suspended loosely. 

x6ia Txvo Noble^ K. 1. ii. 57 What canon is there That does 
command iny rapier from my hip, To dangle 't in my hand? 
1748 Smollett Rod. Rand, xlv, I . . dangled my cane 
and adjusted my sword knot. 1808 Scott Mann. v. xii, 
The bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet and plume. 
1873 Symonos Grk. Poets x. 314 Lazy fishermen, .dangling 
their rods like figures in Pompeian frescoes. 

b. jig. To keep (hopes, anticipations, etc.) 
hanging uncertainly before any one. 

1863 Kinglake Crimea (1877) II. ii. 31 The mighty 
temptation which seemed to be dangled before him. 1871 
Fbekman Norm. Cong. (1876) IV. xviii. 193 The hopes of 
a royal marriage were again dangled before the eyes of 
Eadwine. 

c. To hang (any one) on a gallows. 

1887 W. C. Russell Frozen Pirate II. iv. 92 This is 
evidence to dangle even an honester man than you. 

3. Jig. {inlr.) To hang after or about any one, 
especially as a loosely attached follower ; to follow 
in a dallying way, without being a formally recog- 
nized attendant. 

1607 Dekker Sir T. WyattVfks. 1873 III. usWyat.. 
rLsing thus in armes, with the Kentish men dangling at his 
taile. 1727 Swift Past. Dial., Marble Hill % Richmond 
Lodge, Plump Johnny Gay will now elope; And here no 
more will dangle Pope. 1734 Fielding Univ. Gallant 1, 
I ray take her, I dangled after her long enough too. 1760 
Foote Minor 1. Wks. 1799 I. 232 The sleek .. 'prentice us'd 
to dangle after his mistress, with the great Bible under his 
arm. a 1859 Macaulay Hist. Eng. V. 5 Heirs of noble 
houses.. dangling after actresses. 186a Merivale Rom. 
Emp. (i860 IV. xxxvii. 271 The exquisites of the day were 
men who dangled in the train of ladies. 

fb. To stroll idly, or with lounging steps : cf. 
1607, 1760 above. Obs. 

1778 Learning at a Loss II. 76 They quitted, or, to use 
their own expression, dangled out of the Room. 

4. Irans. To lead about in one's train, or as an 
appendage. 
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a 1723 Gav Distressed IVife 11, I am not to be dangled 
about whenever and wherever his odious business calls him. 

5. To while away or cause to pass in dangling. 
1727 Bolingrroke in Swift's Lett. (1766) II. 77 The 

noble pretension of dangling away life in an ante-chamber. 

6. Comb, (of the verb stem) dangle -berry, Blue 
Tangle, Gaylnssacia frondosa, an American shrub, 
N.O. Vdcciniacese ; dangle-jack (sec quot.). 

1881 Letcestersh. Gloss., Dangle-jack, the primitive 
roasting-jack, generally a stout bit of worsted with a hook 
at the end, turned by giving it a twist from time to time 
with the fingers. 

Da'ngle, sb. rare. [f. Dangle v.] Act or 
manner of dangling ; something that dangles. 

1756 Connoisseur No. 122 Seeming ravished with the gen- 
teel dangle of his sword-knot. 1888 O. Crawfurd Sylvia 
A rden ii. 21 He lay there in a swound till they got him up 
the ladder, with just a dangle of life in him. 

Da'ngle, a. rare. [f. Dangle v.] Dangling. 

1600 J. Pokv tr. Leo's Africa 11. 341 A tame beast., 
having long and dangle cares. 1889 Braithwaite Retrosfo 
Med.C. 241 In many cases the leg is a mere 'dangle limb ' 
of no service whatever. 

Da'ngled, ppl. a. [f. Dangle v. + -ed.] Hung 
dangling, or furnished with dangling appendages. 

1593 NASHECnrist's T. (1613) 148 For tby flaring frounzed 
Periwigs, lowe dangled downe with loue-lockes, shalt thou 
haue thy head side, dangled downe with more Snakes than 
euer it had hayres. a 1688 ViLLiEas (Dk. Buckhm.) Poems 
(1775) r4i Nor is it wit that makes^ the lawyer prize His 
dangled gown : 'tis knavery in disguise. 

Danglement (darrjgTment). [f. Dangle v. 
+ -ment.] 1. Dangling. 

1834 Beckford Italy II. 75 He. .passes the flower of his 
days in this singular species of danglement. 1849 Lvtton 
Caxtons vii. i, 1 he . .suspension and danglement of any pud- 
dings whatsoever right over his ingle-nook. 

2. concr. {pi.) Dangling appendages, dial. 

1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Danglements, tassels and 
such like appendants. 

Dangler (darijgbj). [f. as prec. + -er I.] 

1. One who dangles ; one who hangs or hovers 
about a woman ; a dallying follower. 

1727 Fielding Love in Sev. Masq. Wks. 1775 I. 37 The 
dangler after a woman. 1730-6 Bailev (folio), Dangler, so 
the Women in Contempt call a Man, who is always hang- 
ing after them, but never puts the Question home. 1770 
Mad. D'Arblav Early Diary 10 Jan., 'You see', she 
cried, 1 what a herd of danglers flutter around you.' 1828 
Carlvle Misc. (1857) I. 228 Fashionable danglers after 
literature. 1882 Besant All Sorts xix. 139 Dick Coppin 
was not . . a dangler after girls' apron-strings. 

2. A dangling appendage or part. 

1731-7 Miller Gard. Dicl.(ed.s)s.v. Vitis, You must 
go over the Vines again, .rubbing off all Danglers, as before, 
and training in the leading Shoots. 1870 Miss Broughton 
Red as Rose iv, The long red pendant to his [a turkey- 
cock's] nose : I confess to being ignorant as to what functioo 
that long flabby dangler has to fulfil. 

Dangling (darrjgltrj\ vbl. sb. [-ingI.] The 
action of the verb Dangle, q.v. ; t concr. {pi.) 
dangling appendages. 

161 1 Cotgr., Pendiloches, jags, danglings, or things that 
hang danglingly. 1650 Fuller Pisgah iv. vi. 100 To pre- 
vent the dangling down and dagling of so long garments. 
1678 Butler Hud. nt. ii. 202 The Royalists. .To leave off 
Loyalty and Dangling. 1855 Smeoley H. CoverdaU i. 5 
I've given up flirting and dangling. 

Da'ngling, ///. a. [-ing 2 .] That dangles. 

I S93 Shaks. Rich. II, in. iv. 29 Goe binde thou vp yond 
dangling Apricocks. 1635 Quarles Emblems 1. Invoc, 
(^ast off these dangling plummets. 1750 Mrs. Delany Life 
<jr Corr. (1861) II. 602, 1 am very happy that I have no 
dangling neighbours. 1856 Mas. Browning Aur. Leigh 
111. 767 Thin dangling locks. 

Hence Da'nglingly adv. 

x6n Cotgr., Pendillcr, to hang danglingly, loosely, or 
but by halves. 

tDa'nic, a. Obs. [ad. med.L. Danic-ns, f. 
Dania Denmark.] = Danish. 

1613-8 Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng. 12 During this Danicq 
warre. 1692 Rav Dissol. World ill. v. (1732) 363 In the 
Baltick Danick and Holland shores. 

Hence Da nlcism, a Danish idiom or expression. 

1881 F. York Powell in Encycl. Brit. XII. 628 The 
intercourse [of Iceland] with Denmark began to leave its 
mark in loan-words and Danicisms. 

Banish (d^-nij), a. and sb. InOE.Denisc; 3-4 
Denshe, Deneh, Danshe ; 6 Sc. Dence, Dens, 
Densch. Also ME. Danais, Danoys, and 6-7 
Dansk, q.v. [OE. Dyiisc :-OTeut. *danisk-, 
whence ON. Danskr, f. Dani-, D$ne, Danes + -ish. 
Thence ME. Densh, etc. In Danish, the vowel is 
changed as in Dane. The ME. Danais was immed. 
from OF. daneis, danoys (:— L. Danensis) ; and the 
late Dansk directly from Danish.] 

Of or belonging to the Danes and to Denmark. 
subst. The language of Denmark. Danish ax : a 
kind of battle-ax with very long blade, and usually 
without a spike on the back. Danish dog: see 
Dane. Danish embroidery : see quot. 1882. 

833 O.E. Chron., ]>a Denescan ah ton waelstowe ^ewald. 
845 Ibid. [Hi] ftefuhton act Pedridan muban wib Deniscne 
bere. 1297 R. Glouc {1724) 299 Atte laste myd a denchax 
me smot hym to grounde. f 1300 Havelok 1403 Mi fader 
was king of denshe lond. c 1314 Guy Warw. A. 3585 
A danisax [ed. damsnx) he bar on his hond. c 1340 Gaw. 
«fr Gr. Knt. 2223 A felle weppeo A denez ax nwe dy3t. 
1398 Trevisa Barih. de P. R. xv. Ixi. (1495) 510 Frisia . . 
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endyth atte Danys.she see. 1500-20 Kennedy Fly ting w. 
Dunbar 356 Densmen of Denmark ar of the kingis kyn. 
1545 Aberdeen Reg. V. 19 (Jam.) Ane densh aix. a 1578 
Gude # Godly Ball. (1868) 159 Inglis prelatis, Duche and 
Dence For thair abuse ar rutit out. 1602 Shaks. Ham. 
iv. iv. 1 Go Captaine, from me greet the Danish King. 
1643 in Statist. Acc. Moray V. 16 note, Furnished with 
..halberds, densaixes, or Lochaber aixes. 1774 Gqldsm. 
Nat. Hist. III. viii. 284 The Grey Matin Hound .. trans- 
ported to the north, becomes the great Danish dog . .The 
Mastiff . . transported into Denmark, becomes the little 
Danish dog. 1825 Scorr Note in Jamieson (Supfl.) s.v. 
Densaixes, A Danish axe was the proper name of a Lochaber- 
axe ; and from the Danes the Isles-men got them. 1870 
Blaine Encycl. Rur. Sports 394 The Danish dog is con- 
sidered as the largest dog known ; probably it would be 
more correct to callit the tallest. x88a Caulfielo & Saward 
Diet. Needlework, Danish Embroidery , this is an embroi- 
dery on cambric, muslin, or batiste, and is suitable for hand- 
kerchief borders, necktie ends, and cap lappets. . [Also] a 
variety of the work only useful for filling in spaces left in 
Crochet, Tatting, and Embroidery, 
f p. Danais, Danoys. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 24796 (.Cott.) To spek a-bute sum pais, 
bituix him and be danais. c 1450 Merlin 42 The Danoys, 
that Vortiger hadde brought in to the londe. 1480 Caxton 
Chron. Eng. xci. 73 Kyng Adelbright that was a danoys 
helde the countre of norfolk and southfolk. 

Hence Da nishry Obs. exc. Nisi. [cf. Irishry, 
etc.], the people of Danish race (in Britain). 

c 1470 Harding Chron. cvni. x, Where Alurede had the 
victorie, And slewe that daye al the Danyshrye. Ibid. 
cxix. xiii, A duke of the Danishrie. 1857 Eraser's Mag. 
LYI. 27 The Danishry rose en masse. 

Daniskj see Dansk. 

Danism 1 (d^'niz'm). [f. Dane + -ism.] A 
Danish idiom or expression, a Danicism. 

1886 Encycl. Brit. XaI. 369/2 Many Danisms and a few 
Suecisms were imported into tbe language [of Norway]. 

f Danism Obsr~° [ad. Gr. bavetcruSs money- 
lending, havuffrrjs, L. danisla money-lender, 
davei(TTi{c6s y L. danTslicus usurious.] Money-lending 
on usury. So Da'nist, Dani-stic a. 

1623 Cockeram, Danisme, Vsurie. Danist, a vsurer. 
1656 in Blount Glossogr. [who adds] Danist ick, pertaining 
to usury. 1692 in Coles. 1775 in Ash. 1848 Wharton Law 
Lex., Danism, the act of lending money on usury. 

t Dank, sb. Obs. Forms : see adj. [app. f. 
Dank a.] 1. Wetness, humidity, damp. 

la 1400 Morte Arih. 3751 One be danke of be dewe 
many dede lyggys. 1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. Prol., 
The rawish danke of clumzie winter ramps The fluent 
summers raine. [Cf. Clumsv.] 

2. A wet place, pool, marsh, mere. 

1513 Douglas s&neis vit. Prol. 60 Bedovin in donkis 
deyp was every syk. 1560 Rolland Crt. Venus t. 2 Eolus 
out ouir thir rokkis rang, Be donk and daill. 1667 Milton 
L. vii. 441 Yet oft they # quit The Dank, and rising on 
stiff Pennons, towre The mid Aereal Skie. 

Dank (dserjk), a. Forms : 5 dannke, 5-7 
danke, 6 dancke, 6- dank ; also 6 donk, 7 
donke, 8-9 dial. donk. [The adj. and sb. are 
known from c 1 400, the vh. (which we should 
expect to be formed from the adj.) appears nearly 
a century earlier ; the early quots. for both vh. and 
adj. refer to dew. The etymology is uncertain. 

The only words allied in form, and possibly in sense, are 
Swedish dank 'moist place in a field, marshy spot', Icel. 
d6kk {: -danktt-) pit, pool. These must evidently be sepa- 
rated from the Germanic stem dink-, dank-, dunk-, whence 
ON. dSkkr dark, Ger. dunkel. There is no original con- 
nexion, either of form or sense, between dank and damp, 
but in recent times damp has acquired the sense of dank 
and largely taken its place.] 

f 1. Wet, watery, wetting : a. said of dew, rain, 
clouds, water, etc. Obs. 

? a 1400 Morte Arth. 313 t>e dewe bat es dannke, whene 
bat it doune falles. c 1400 Destr. Troy 2368 Dropis as dew 
or a danke rayne, 1513 Douglas AZnets m. tx. 3 Aurora 
the wak nycht dyd..chays fra hevin with hir dym skyis 
donk. 1549 Compi. Scot. vi. 38 The drops of the fresche 
deu,quhilk of befor hed maid dikis ande dailis verray done 
1601 Weever Mirr. Mart. B ij, Fruits. .Which the danke 
moisture of the'ayre doth cherish. 

b. said of marshes, fens, soaking ground, humid 
tropical forests, and the like. 

[1667 Milton P. L. ix. 179 Through each Thicket Danck 
or Drie.] 1735 Somehville Chase 1. 340 O'er the dank 
Marsh, bleak Hill, and sandy Plain. 1799 Scotland 
described (ed. 2) 14 A pool in the midst of a wide, dead, 
and dank morass. 1851 Sir F. Palgrave Norm. % Eng. 
1 . 163 On the dank marshy shores of the oozy Yare. 1857 
S. Osborn Quedah xxiv. 351 In those dank and hot forests 
reptiles abound. 

2. Damp: with the connotation that this is an 
injurious or disagreeable quality, a. of fog, vapour, 
the air, weather, etc. 

1601 ? Marston Pasquil <$■ Katk. v. 70 The euening's raw 
and danke; I shall take cold. 1757 Dyer Fleece 1. 365 
Dank or frosty days. 1784 Cowper Task 1. 437 Vapours, 
dank and clammy. 182a Hazlitt Table-i. Ser. ti. xiv. 
(1869) 288 A dank, cold mist, encircling all objects, i860 
Tyndall Glac. 1. v. 41 Dull dank fog choked the valley, 
b. of snbstances or surfaces. 

In this sense app. Obs. after 1650, exc in northern dialect 
but revived by the romantic writers in end of 18th c. 

1573 TussEa Husb. xxii. (1878) 60 Dank ling forgot will 
quickly rot. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. it, ii. 75 Sleeping 
sound On the danke and durty ground. 1626 Bacon 
Syh>a § 352 In a Cellar or Dank room. 1642 Rogers 
Naaman 618 Oh that our powder were not danke. 1787 
Grose Prov. Gloss., Donk, a little wettish, damp. N[onhj, 
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18x3 Scott Rokeby 11. ix, The dank and sable earth receives 
Us only carpet from the leaves. 1855 RoaiNSON Whitby 
Gloss., As donk as a dungeon.' 1876 Humi-hkxys Coin-Coll. 
Man. xxvi. 400 Pages of vellum that served as knee rests 
to the monks on the dank stone pavements, 
3, In 19th c, often said of rank grass or weeds 
growing in damp places, [perh. associated with 
rank.] 

x8ao Sheli.ev Sensit. Plant m. 55 And thistles, and nettles, 
and darnels rank, And the dock, and henbane, and hemlock 
dank. xZvj KEaLE C/tr. Y. 1st Sunday after Trin., Here 
over shatter'd walls dank weeds are growing. 1863 Geo. 
Eliot Romola i. xviii, That dank luxuriance [of the 
garden] had begun to penetrate even within the walls of 
the. .room. 

Dank (dcenk), v. Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 4-5 
donk(e, 5 downk(e, 5-6 danke, 6 dounk, 7- 
dank, 9 dial. donk. [See Dank a.] 

f 1. trans. To wet, damp, moisten ; originally 
said of dew, mist, drizzling rain, etc. Obs. 

a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. xiii. 44 Deowes donketh the 
dounes. c 1400 Dettr. Troy 7997 The droupes, as a dew, 
dankit his fas. /bid. 9639 A mystc.All donkyt the dales 
with the dvm showris. x$$a Lynoesav Monarch* 6309 The 
dew now dounkis the rossis redolent. 1634 W. Wood New 
Eng. Prosp. ti. vii, The water having dank t his pistoles. 

b. fig. To damp (the spirits or aspirations) ; to 
depress. Still dial. 

1555 Aap. Parkf.s Ps. viii. Ijb, Thy foes to blanke ; 
their threates to danke. a 1575 — Corr. 237, I am . . not 
amazed nor danked. 1864 Bamforo Homely Rhymes 135 
{Lane. Gloss.) Put th' K urn-bill i' the divel's hous 'At it no 
moor may dank us. 

t 2. intr. To become damp. Obs. 

1590 Sia J. Smyth Disc. Weapons ax The ayre of some 
moyst weather hath, .caused the powder to give and danke. 

b. To be a fine rain or mist ; to drizzle, dial. 
# 1866 Gent I. Mag. I. 546 They have a peculiar expression 
in Lancashire, to convey the description of a hazy showery 
day : ' it donkes and it dozzles \ 1869 Lonsdale Gloss. S.Y., 
1 It donks and it doizles'-It damps and drizzles. 

Hence Da*nking vbl. sb. and///, a. 

c X340 Gan>. ff Gr. Knt. 519 When be donkande dewe 
dropez of the leuez. J a 1400 Morte Arth. 3248 Was thare 
no downkynge of dewe that oghte dere scholdc. 

Dankish (darrjkij), a. [f. Dank sb. and a.] 

f 1. **Dank a. : wet, humid. Obs. 

1545 Ravnolo Dyrth Mattkynde iv. ii. (1634) 187 The 
earth may be ouer waterish, dankish, or ouerhot and dry. 
1545 Ascham Toxoph. 11. ^Arb.) xx8 Take heed also of 
mistie and dankyshc dayes. 1590 Siiaks. Corn. Err. v. i. 
247 1 n a darke and dankish vault at home, There left me and 
my man. x6a6 Bacon Syh'a § 696 The Moath hreedeth 
upon Cloth . .Especially if. . laid up dankish and wet. 1644 
Nye Gunnery 1. (1647} 13 You must suffer the said water 
to settle. .and congeal in a dankish room. 

2. Somewhat dank ; inclined to be wet or moist. 

1737 Bailey vol. II, Dankish, a little Moist or Wet. 
1886 Pall Mall G. 21 July 6/x Butts and tubs, .stood close 
packed and cumbersome upon its dankish floor. 

Hence Da*nkishness, dankish quality, hnmidity. 

1576 T. Newton Lemnie's Complex. 11. 112 a, A fustic 
dankishnesse . . ynder the skin. i6xx Cotgr., Relant, 
mustinesse, fustinesse, ranknesse, dankishnesse. 1630 in 
J. S. Burn Hist. Parish Reg. Eng. (1862) 68 This place is 
very much subject to dankishness. ijzj Bailey vol. II, 
Dankishness, moistness. 

Dankly (darrjkli), adv. [f. Dank a. + -ly2.] 
In a dank or humid manner. 

18x8 Shelley Rev. Islam vi. 4 The dew is rising dankly 
from the dell. 1870 Miss Bkouchton Red as a Rose xxvil, 
Upon the broken headstones the lichens flourish dankly. 

Dankness (darrjknes). [f. Dank a. + -nes&.] 
The quality of being dank; humidity, dampness. 

x6ox Hollano Pliny II. 476 The naturall moisture and 
dankenesse that commeth from thence. 1651 tr. Bacons Life 
«$■ Death 5 To save them from the Dankness of the Vault. 

Danky (darnki), a. Also dial, donkey, -ky. 
[f. Dank + -y Somewhat dank, dampish. 

1796 W. Marshall Midi. Counties Gloss., Donkey, 
dampish, dank. x8ao Moia in Blackw. Mag. V 1 1 1 . 176 The 
sward is dim with moss and danky weeds. x8ax lbtd. IX. 
27X The owl sends forth her whoop from danky vaults, i860 
Lonsdale GL, Donky, damp, moist, humid : 4 a donky day . 

Dann, obs. form of Dan 1. 

II Dannebrog (dce'n^br^g). Also Dans-. [Da. 
Dan(u)ebrog, f. Danne-, Dane-, Danish + brog sup- 
posed to be ODa. brog, breech, cloth.] The Danish 
national flag; hence, a Danish order of knighthood, 
founded in 1219, revived in 1671, and regulated by 
various later statutes ; it is sometimes bestowed 
upon foreigners. 

1708 Lo/ui.Gaz. No. 4434/2 His Majesty conferred, .three 
white Ribbons, the Order of Dannebrog on Monsieur 
Plessen [etc.]. 17x4 Ibid. No. 5269/* His. .Majesty .. made 
a Promotion of seven Knights of the Order of Dannebrog. 
1837 Penny Cvcl. VIII. 401/2 The orders of knighthood are 
the order of the Elephant.. theDanebrog order, founded in 
1219, and now bestowed for eminent services. 

Dannemorite (dae'nemorsit). A/in. [Named 
from Dannemora in Sweden, where fonnd : see 
-iTE.] A variety of hornblende. 

1857 Arner. Jrnl. Sc. Ser. n. XXIV. 120 A columnar or 
fibrous mineral named Danoemorite, 

Danner, var. of Dander v. Sc.. to saunter. 

Dannocks, sb.pl. local. [Forby prefers the form 
dar nocks, and says it is a corruption of Domeck, 
Dornick, Flemish name of Tournai.] (Scequots.) 

a 182,5 Foaav Voc, E. Anglia, Damocks, Dannockt, 
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hedger's cloves. 1854 N.tfQ. xst Ser. IX. 273/x Gtoves 
made of Whit leather (untanned leather) and used by work* 
men in cutting and irimmine fences are called in this part 
of Norfolk dannocks. 1883 Beck Glover 233 The dannocks, 
or hedging gloves of labourers in our time. 

HDansense (dans<?z). [Fr., fern, of danseur 
dancer.] A female dancer, a ballet-dancer. 

1845 Athenxum 8 Mar. 236 A dans use to whose notice 
he had been recommended. X878 H. S. Edwards in Grove 
Diet. Mns. I. ill Three other danseuses and a befitting 
number of male dancers. 

t Dansk, a. (sb.) Obs. Also 6* Daniak. [a. Da., 
Sw., Icel. Dansk : sec Danish. Spenser'a Danish 
unites Dansk and Danish^ - Danish. 

t&p Wills 4 Inv. N.C. (Suit ees) 301 A danske chiste that 
was his sisters. 1596 Spensei F. Q. iv. x. 31 On her head 
a crowne She wore, much like unto a Damsk hood, xfiio 
Markham Masterp. u. xcvii. 387 Our English I Iron] is 
best, the Spanish next, and the Danske worst. 

b. sb. Denmark. 

1568 TuitNEa Herbal m. 5 The rootes are now coodited in 
Danske. 

II Dansker. Obs, [Da. Danskcr Dane, f. Dansk 
Danish.] A Dane. 

160a Shaks. I/am. tut 7 Enquire me first what Danskers 
are in Paris. 

T Dant K Obs. [Cf. obs. Du. dante 1 ambubaia, 
mnlier ignava '.] 4 A profligate woman* (Halliwell). 

a x<*9 Skelton Etynor Rumm. 515 In came another dant 
She had a wide wesant. 

Dant 2 . Obs. or local. [Derivation unknown : 
perh. more than one word.] (See quols.) 

x688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 34/1 Dants or Sulphury 
Damps, .all proceed from dry and hot slimy Vapours. Ibid. 
in. 97/x Down, is the Dant, or pure soft airy Feathers 
which have no Quills. Ibid. 111. 316/x The Bolted Meal 
was put to fall into the Wheel . .and the pure Dant, or second 
sort of Meal to fall into the Ark. 1888 Grekswell Coal- 
trade Terms Northumb. Durh., Dant f soft sooty coal 
found at backs, and at the leaders of hitches and troubles* 

Dant, -ar, obs. or Sc. forms of Daunt, -eh. 

Dante. Also 6 dant, 8-9 danta. [Cf. It. dante, 
4 a kind of great wilde beast in Aflfrike hauing 
a very bard skin ' (Florio 1 598) : see Ante. In the 
second sense app. a transferred nse of the same word 
by the Spanish settlers in S. America.] 

f 1. (Also dant.) Some African quadruped : the 
same as Ante sb. q.v. Obs. 

1600 J. Poay tr. Leos Africa t. 39 Buffles . . and Dantes 
(of whose hard skins they make all their targets) range in 
hoards up and down the woods. Ibid. ti. 340 The beast 
called Lant or Dant . . in shape resembleth an oxe, saving 
that he hath smaller legs and comclier horns. 

2. (Also danta.) The American tapir. 

(The early accounts are often exaggerated and erroneous.) 

xoox Hakllyt tr. Galvano's Discov. World (i96a) 206 
Many heards of swine, many dantes. 171a E. Cooke Voy. 
S. Sea 392 This Country [Verapaz] . . has abundance of 
Lyons, Tygers, and Dantas. I70o-7a tr. Juan q Ulloa^s 
Voy. (ed. 3) I. 362 Peru, .infested with bastard lions, bears, 
dantas or grand b stias, (an animal of the bigness of a bul- 
lock, and very swift, its colour generally white, and its skin 
very much valued for making buff leather ; in the middle of 
its head L a horn bending inward 1 . 1796 Morse Amer. 
Geog. I. 83 American beasts, .averse to cold ; such are apes, 
dantes, crocodiles. 1887 \V. T. Bkigham Guatemala 370, 
I have seen the tracks of the danta (Tapirus Americanus) 
in the Chocon forests. 

Dante e, -ie, Dantely, obs. fT. Dainty, -ily. 

Dantean dae ntiian), a. [See -an.] Of or 
relating to Dante or his writings ; resembling j 
Dante's style or descriptions. Also sb. A student 
or admirer of Dante. 

a X850 Rossetti Dante $ Circ. I. (1874) so Among our 
Danteans. X873 C. King Mountain Sierra Nev. ix. 193 
It was no small satisfaction to climb out of this Dantean 
gulf. 1879 J. Cook Marriage 93. 1 1 do not adopt the 
Dantean view of the state of the lost in another life. 

So Dante'sqne a. [see -esqie] = prcc. Da ntist, 
a Dante scholar. Dantize v.,lo imitate the style 
of Dante. Danto-philiat, an admirer of Dante. 

X833 Edin. Rev. LVII. 417 A poem thoroughly Dantesque. 
1844 Disraeli Coningsby iv. xi, * Too insipid \ said the 
Princess. ' I wish that life were a little more Dantesque.' 
X889 W. W. Vernon Readings on Dante's Purg. I. Pref., 
One of the greatest Dantists of his time— the late Duke of 
Sermoneta. 1764 Acct. ofBhs. in A nn. Reg. ^2/2 M ichael 
Angelo..is not ashamed, in some of his compositions, t a 
dantize. 187a Lowell Dante Prose Wks. IV. 147 'The 
veneration of Dantophilists for their master is that of 
disciples for their saint. 

Dantiprat, obs. var. of Dandipdat. 
Danton: see Daunton. Danz, obs. I DanI. 
Daou, var. of Dhow. 

tDaourite. A/in. Also daurite. [Named 
from Daouria in Siberia, where fonnd.] An obso- 
lete synonym of rubellite or red tourmaline. 

1 80a Boornon in Phil. Trans. XCII. 316 The tourmalin 
. .of Siberia, to which the names of rubellite, of daourite, 
and of Sibcrite, have been successively given. 1804 R. 
Jameson Min. I. 130 Daurite. 

Day (doep), sb. Obs. exc. dial. [perh. f. Dap v., 
in wbtch case sense a (as held by Halliwell) would 
be ihe original.] 

1. //. Ways, modes of action ; bence dial, like- 
ness, image (in ways and appearance). 

1583 Stanyhur^t /Eneis iv. <Arb.) 110 His daps and 
sweetening good moods to the soalye Ithee tolelyl were 
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opned. x6sa Mame tr. Alemans Guzman dAtf. 11. 939 

I Ie . .knew the Dapp* of the world. X746 Exmoor Scolding 
930 (L. D. S.) Tha hast tha very Daps o* thy old Ount 
SybyL X787 Ckosk Prov. Gloss., Da/se, likeness. The 
v 22 w}*^ 0 ' one » thc cxact hkeness in shape and manner. 
x888 W. Somerset Word-bh., Daps, x. habiU or way*. 2. 
Likeness ; image. 

2. A bounce of a ball ; a hop of a stone on the 
water. 

i82S(Satd at Rugby School), He caught the ball first dap. 
1847 78 Halhwkll, Dap, a hop, a turn. West. 1888 in 
West Somerset Word-bk. 

Dap(dxp),t/. Alsodape. [Known only from 17th 
c. : app. a parallel formation to Dah, a lighter or 
slighter touch being expressed by the final /. In its 
use possibly also associated with Dip. Cf.also Doi\] 

1. intr. (rarely trans.) To fish by letting the bait 
dip and bob lightly on the water ; to dib. dibble. 

X653 Walton Angler to* I have taught him how to catch 
a Chub with daping a Grashopper. Ibid. xi8 With these 
[flies] and a short line, .you may dap or dop. X676 Cotton 
AnglenT.\ The stoncfly we dape or dihble with, as with 
the drake. X799 G. Smith Laboratory II. 271 The larger 
trout are to be taken, .with a stout rod. .dapping therewith 
(which term you will find used by eel -fishers) on the surface 
of the water. 1888 W. Somerset Word-bk., Dap . . to 
fish with a rod in a peculiar manner. When the stream 
is flooded and the water muddy, the bait, whether fly or 
grub, is kept close to the top or the rod, with only an inch 
or two of line, and is made to bob up and down very quickly 
on the surface of the water. 

b. gen. To dip lightly or suddenly into water. 

1886 R. C. Leslie Sea-fainter s Log 70 The 1 dapping ' of 
the kittywake gulls telllsj where a snoal of mackerel lies. 
189a II. Hutchinson Fairway Island 1*9 In a few hours 
came a dapping of the lead line. 

2. To rebound, bonnce; to hop or skip (as a stone 
along the surface of water). 

1831 Voy. Mauritius vl 204 A shot fired over the smooth 
sea astonished them much, as they watched the ball dapping 
along the surface. x88o Boy's oiott Bk. X48 The other 
player then strikes it . . before it has . . dapped (t. e. hopped 
from the ground) more than once. 

Hence Da pping- vbl. sb. 

1799 E. Smith Laboratory II. 372 The few which you 
may. take, by dipping or dapping, will scarcely be eatable. 
X867 F. Francis Angling \t%j6) 263 Daping isin.some places 
called ' shade- fishing '. 1880 9a [see 1 b abovel. 

t Dapa tical, a. Obs.~° [f. late L. daptitic-us 
sumptuous, f. dap em feast : cf. also Gr. fav&vt} 
cost, expense.] Sumptuous, costly. 

x6a3 Cocke ram, Dapatical meates, daintie meates. X656 
Hlount Glossogr., Dapatical, sumptuous, costly, magnifi- 
cent. i7ax in Bailey. {Hence i n mo d. Diets.} 

Dapchick(e : see Dabchick. 

Dape : see Dap v. 

Daphnad (darfnad . Bot. Lindley's name 
for plants of the order 77iymclacete t including 
Daphne. So Ba phnal alliance, that containing 
the Daphnads and Laurels. 

1847 Liniuey I'eg. Kingd. 530. 1876 Harlev Mat. Med. 
(ed. 6) 448 Daphnal Exogens, apetalous, or polypetalous. 

Daphne (darfn/*). [Gr. hatpvrf the laurel or 
bay-tree : in Alythol. a nymph fabled to have been 
metamorphosed into a laurel.] 

1. a. The laureL. b. in Bot. The name of a genus 
of flowering shrubs containing the Spurge Laurel 
and Mezcreon. 

c X430 Lydg. Compl. BL Knt. x, I sawe the Daph< 
closed under rynde, Grene laurer and the hoUome py 
1634 Hasincton Cos tar a (Arb.) 19 Climbe yonder forl„„ 
hill, and see if there Ith' barke of every Daphne, not appeare 
Castara written. 186a Ansteo Channel 1st. iv. xxi. (ed. 2) 
497 Daphnes flourish marvellously and remain in flower 
a long time. 

2. Astron. The name of the 41st of the Asteroids. 
Hence Da-phnean a. [Gr. Acupyafof, L. Daph- 

nstns], of or pertaininrr to Daphne ; transf. of or 
pertaining to virgin timidity and shyness, f Dapk- 
110 on, a gTOve of laurels or bays. 

1606 SirG. Goosecappe ixx. ii. in Bullen O. PL III, Nor 
Northren coldnesse nyppe her Daphnean Flower. 1887 T. 
Hardy Woodlanders xl, The Daphnean instinct, exception* 
ally strong in her as a girl. 1664 Evelyn Syfva (17x6) 398 
They [Baysl..grow upright and would make a noble 
Daphne on. 

II Daphnia (darfnia). Zcol. [mod.L. (Muller 
Entomostraca, 1785) f. Daphne.] 

A genus of minute fresh-water entomostracous 
Crustacea; awaler-flea. Hence Daphnia/ceou* a. 
Daphniad, a member of the order containing 
the water- Meas. Da*pluiioid a., allied in structure 
to Daphnia ; sb. a daphniad. 

1847 CAaPENTca Zoot. % 805 After the third or fourth 
moulting, the young Daphnia begins to deposit its eggs in 
the cavity of its back. 185a Dana Crrtst. 11. 1595 No Daph- 
nioida..have been yet reported from the Torrid Zone. 

Daphnin (darfnin). Chem. [f. Daphne + -ix.] 
A bitter glucoside obtained from two species of 
Daphne. So Da'pfcnetin, a product ol the de- 
composition of daphnin. 

18x9 Child&en Chem. AnaL 289 Daphom is the bitter 
principle of the daphne alpTaa. 1847 Tussva Elem. 
Chem. (ed. 8) 1165 Daphmne, from the bark of Daphne 
mezereum and other species. It is cry<tallirablr. 187a Watts 
Diet. Chem., Daphnetin. 1876 Harlky Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 
449 Colourless pri<ms ol daphnetin. 
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DAPHNOMANCY. 

t Da-phnomancy. Ofo.-» [f. Gr. 
laurel, Daphne + -mancy.] 'Divination by a 
Lawrel Tree 1 (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

|| Bapifer (darpifcj). [L., f. daps, dapi- food, 
feast + for- bearing.] One who brings meat to 
table ; hence, the official title of the steward of 
a king's or nobleman's household. 

xto&B*kTHV/ An Rowan Emp. 308 This Emperour also ap- 
pointed divers Offices in the Empire, as Chancellor, Dapifer, 
etc. 1657 Reeve God's Plea (T.\ Thou art the dapifer of 
thy palate. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Dapifer, he that 
carries up a Dish at a Feast, a Server .. Afterwards the 
Title was given to any trusty Servant, especially the chief 
Steward, or Head Bailiff of an Honour, etc. 1845 C. Mac- 
fablane Hist. Ensr. 1. 1 63 The royal cup-bearer or dapifer 
ordered him to withdraw. 

t Dapinate, v. Obs~° [f. L. dapi?tat-, ppl. 
stem ol dapindre to serve up (food), f. daps (cf. 
prec.).] ' To prouide daintie meates ' (Cockeram). 

Daply, var. of D apply a. 

t Dapoca'ginous, a. Obs. 

1674 Blount Glossogr. (ed. 4), Dapocaginons (from the 
ltal. dapoco), that has a little or narrow heart, low.spirited, 
of little worth. 

Dapper (dsepaj), a. Also 5 dapyr, 6 daper ; 
6 erron. dappard, -art. [Not found in OE. or 
ME. App. adopted in the end of the ME. period 
from Flemish or other LG. dialect (with modi- 
fication of sense, perh. ironical or humorous) : 
cf. MDu. dapper powerful, strong, stout, energetic, 
in mod. Du., valiant, brave, bold, MLG. dapper 
heavy, weighty, steady, stout, persevering, un- 
daunted, OHG. tapfar, MHG. tapfer heavy, 
weighty, firm, in late MHG. and mod.G., warlike, 
brave. The sense of ON. dapr i sad, downcast * 
appears to be developed from that of * heavy*. 
Possibly cognate with OSlav. dobril good.] 
1. Of persons : Neat, trim, smart, spruce in dress 
or appearance. (Formerly appreciative ; now more 
or less depreciative, with associations of liltleness 
or pettyncss ; cf. b.) 

c 1440 Promp. Pan'. 113 Dapyr, or praty, elegans. a 1529 
Sk elton linage Hypocr. 95 As dapper as any crowe And 
perte as any pie. 1530 Palsgr, 309/1 Daper, proper, mignon, 
godin. 1594 Nashb Unfort. Trav. 1 The dapper Mounsier 
Tages of the Court. 1648 Hebrick Hesper., The Temple, 
Their many mumbling masse-priests here, And many 
a dapper chorister. 1673 R. Leigh Transproser Reh. 9 As 
if the dapper Stripling were to be heir to all the Fathers 
features. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones 1. xi, The idle and 
childish liking of a girl to a boy . .is often fixed on. .flowing 
locks, downy chins, dapper shapes. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth 
viii, The spruce and dapper importance of his ordinary 
appearance. xS6i Sat. Rev. Dec. 605 Our dapper curates, 
who only open their mouths to say 4 L'Eglise, e'est moi 1 ' 
1885 Miss Braodon Wyltara"s Weird I. 89 A good-looking 
man. .well set up, neat without being dapper or priggish. 

b. esp. Applied to a little person who is trim or 
smart in his ways and movements: 4 little and 
active, lively without bulk ' (J ). 

1606 Wily Beguiled in Hazl. Dodsley IX. 229 Pretty Peg 
. .'Tis the dapp'rest wench that ever danced after a tabor 
and pipe. 1634 Milton Counts 118 Trip the pert fairies 
and the dapper elves. 179a Wolcott (P. Pindar) Ode to 
Ld. Lonsdale, Much like great Doctor Johnson ..With 
dapper Jemmy Bos well on his back. 1823 Scott Peveril 
xxxv, The clean, tight, dapper little fellow, hath proved an 
overmatch for his bulky antagonist. 1840 Hooo UP the 
Rhine 66 A smart, dapper, brisk, well-favoured little fellow. 
1870 Emerson Soc.fy Solit., Civilization Wks. (Bohn) III. 
12 We are dapper little busybodies, and run this way and 
that way superserviceably. 
2. transf. Of animals and things. 
rS79 Spenser Shcph. Cal. Oct. 13, The dapper ditties, 
that I wont devise, To feede youthes fansie. {Gloss., Dap- 
per, pretye.l 1589 Tri. Love <$• Fort. iv. in Hazl. Dodsley 
71. 198 There was a little dappard ass with her. 159a 
Greene Upst. Courtier in Hart. Misc. (Malh.) II. 218 
A little daper flowre like a ground hunnisuckle. 167a 
Wooo Life (1772) 148 Mounting ray dapper nagg, Pegasus. 
1704 Moderat. Displ. vi. 23 A Dapper Animal, whose Pigmy 
Size Provokes the Ladies Scorn, and mocks their Eyes. 
180a G. Colman Br. Grins, London Rurality i, Would-be 
villas, ranged in dapper pride. 1870 Emerson Soc. $ Solit., 
Work Days Wks. (Bohn) III. 65 What of this dapper 
caoutchouc and gutta-percha, which makes water-pipes and 
stomacb-pumps? 
+ 3. as sb. A dapper fellow, Obs. 
1709 Taller No. 85 F 1 A distant Imitation of a forward 
Fop, and a Resolution to over-top him in his Way, are the 
distinguishing Marks of a Dapper. Hid. No. 96 T 4. 1747 
W. Horsley Fool No. 68 The well-dressed Beaus, the Dap- 
pers, the Smarts. 
4. Comb., as dapper- looking. 

1874 Burnano My Time iii. 28 [The] dapper-looking, 
though common chairs. 

Da'pperism. nonceivd. [-ism.] The style, 
manners, etc. of a dapper person. 

1830 Carlyle Richter Misc. (1888) III. 33 A degree of 
Dapperism and Dilettantism . . unexampled in the History 
of Literature. 

Dapperling (dse-pajlirj). [f. Dapper a. + 
-ling : cf. weakling.'] A little dapper fellow. 

1611 Cotgr., Nambot, a dwarfe ; elfe, little .starueling ; 
a dandiprat, or low dapperling. K829 Carlyle Signs of 
Times Misc (1888) II. 246 An intellectual dapperling of 
these times. 1881 P. Bayne in Lit. World 14 Jan. 26/1 
She loves Anthony, a dapperling in person. 
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Dapperly (d;xrpaili;, adv. [-LY In a dapper 
manner ; neatly, trimly, sprucely. 

1858 Lo. Malmesbury in Times 1 Oct. (x884) 4/4 A slight 
figure . . always with spurs and dapperly dressed. «86a 
Temple Bar Mag. V. 290 Horns set dapperly upon the 

DapperneSS (darpojnes). [-Ness.] The 
quality of being dapper ; spruceness, trimness. 

1530 pALSca. 212/x Dapyrnesse, propernesse, mignotterie. 
1841 Emerson Lect., Man the Reformer Wks. (Bohn) II. 
238 Each requires of the practitioner, .a certain dapperness 
and compliance, an acceptance of customs. 1881 Athenxum 
12 Feb. 242/2 Dapperness rather than assumed dignity 
being the chief characteristic. 

Dapple (dce-pl), sb. Also 6 dappell. [Unless 
this is the first element in dapple-grey (q.v.), it is 
not known until late in the 16th c, being preceded 
somewhat by examples of the adj. of the same form, 
and followed by those of the vb. in the simple 
tenses; the (?ppl.) adj. dappled however appears 
two cenluries earlier. The mutual relations of these 
and the derivation and etymological development 
of the whole group are, from the want of dala, 
still uncertain. The primary meaning of dappled 
was 'spotted, specked, blotched*, which might 
arise either from a vb. ' to spot * or a sb. = ' spot, 
blotch \ A possible connexion is the Icel. depill 
(found in 13th c.) 'spot, dot'; according to Vig- 
fusson ' a dog with spots over the eyes is also called 
depill 1 . This is app. a dim. of dapi pool : cf. mod. 
Norw. dape, depel muddy pool, pond, dub ; MLG. 
dopey dobbe. Thus dapple might perhaps originally 
mean a * splash and, hence, a small blotch or 
speck of colour.] 

f 1. One of many ronndish spots or small blotches 
of colouring by which a surface is diversified. Obs. 

1580 Sioney Arcadia 11. 271 (R.) As many eyes upon his 
body, as my gray mare hath dapples. 1611 Cotgr., Place 
. .a spot or dapple on a horse. 

2. (Without pi.) Spotting, clouding; mottled 
marking of a surface ; dappled condition, dappling. 

1591 Horsey Trav. (Hakluyt Soc.) 220 A goodly fare 
white bull, all spotted over with black naturall dappell. 
1648 Earl of Westm. Otia Sacra (1879) 88 The Crimson 
streaks belace the Damaskt West. .And cast so fair a Dapple 
o'r the Skies. 1713 Loud. Gaz. No. 5176/4 A Grey Mare. . 
a little Fleabitten. .on the Dapple behind. 1820 J. Hoogson 
in J. Raine Mem. (1857) I. 291 The whole sky has a harsh 
and unnatural dapple. 

3. An animal, as a horse or ass, with a mottled 
coat. [app. subst. use of Dapple a.] 

a 1635 Corbet Poems (1807) 16 The king . .rides upon 
his brave gray dapple. 1733 Fieloing Quix. 1. i, Thou art 
just such another squat bag of guts as thy Dapple, a 1800 
Cowper Needless Alarm 115 Be it Dapple's bray. Or be it 
not, or be it whose it may. 1861 Times 8 Oct. 8/1 The pure- 
blooded dapple, shaking his long ears over that manger. 

Dapple (dseyi), a. Also 6 daple. [See 
Dapple sb., and Dappled. The simple adj. is 
known c 1550 ; its relation to the sb. and vb. is un- 
certain. According to analogy, it might be the 
source of eilher or both of these ; but its date would 
suggest that it may itself have been worn down 
from dappled, or short for dapple-grey^ = Dappled. 

1551 T. Wilson Logike 79 AH horses bee not of one 
colour, but . . somebaye, some daple. 1735 Somerville Chase 
iv. 249 Witb his Hand Stroke thy soft dapple Sides, as he 
each Day Visits thy Stall. 1841 Lane Arab. Nts. I. 46 
There approached them a third sheykh, with a dapple mule. 
[Dapple cited by Imperial and Century Diets, from Scott, 
is an error for dappled : see Guy M. xxv. 

Hence t Da'ppleness, dappled state. 

1611 Cotgr., Pommelure, plumpenesse, roundnesse ; also 
daplenesse. 

Dapple (darpTj, v. Also 7 daple, dappel. 
[The (? ppl.) adj. Daitled (q. v.) .occurs from the 
end of the 14th c; but the simple vb. is first 
known two centuries later, and might have been 
inferred from the ppl. adj., or formed directly on 
the sb. or adj. of same form : see Dapple sb.] 

1. trans. To mark or variegate with rounded spots 
or cloudy patches of different colour or shade. 

XS99 Shaks. Much Ado v. iii. 27 The gentle day. .Dapples 
the drowsie east with spots of grey, c 1620 Fletcher & 
Mass. Trag. Barnavelt iv. i. They should have dapled ore 



yon bay with fome, Sir. a 1658 Clevelano Wks. (1687) 14 
The trembling Leaves . . Dappling the Walk with light and 
shade. 1697 Phil. Trans. XIX. 781 A Negro-Boy that is 



dappel'd in several Places of his Body with White Spots. 
179J Cowper Odyss. xx. 427. I see the walls and arches 
dappled thick With gore. 51799 G. Smith Laboratory I. 
320 How to dapple a horse. 1824 Miss Mitforo Village 
Ser. 1. (1863) 79 An adjoining meadow, where the sheep are 
lying, dappling its sloping surface like the small clouds on 
the summer heaven. 1870 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. 1. 
(1873) 240 The flickering shadows of forest-leaves dapple the 
roof of the little porch. 

11647 Ward Simp. Cobler 76 It is in fashion with you to. . 
dapple your speeches, with new quodled words. 16Q2 N. O. 
Boiteau's Lutrin 1. 41 Discord dappled o're with thousand 
Crimes. 

2. intr. To become dappled or speckled. 

1678 Lond. Gaz. No. 1266/4 An iron gray Gelding, begin- 
ning to dapple. »8i8 BvaoN Mazeppa xvi, Methought that 
mist of dawning gray Would never dapple into day. 1883 



D APPLY. 

D. C. Murray Hearts I. vi. 138 The green flooring of the 
dell [began] to dapple with light and shadow. 

HenCe Da-ppling vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1830 Worosw. Russian Fugitive 1. ii, In the dappling 
east Appeared unwelcome dawn. 1870 Ruskin Lect. A rt 
vi. (1875) 172 The dappling of one wood glade with floweis 
and sunshine. 1883 G. Allen in Knowledge 3 Aug. 66/1 
The. .colour and dappling [of orchids]. 

Da'pple-bay, sb. [After dapple-grey, see 
Bay a.] A dappled bay (horse). 

1835 D. Booth Anatyt. Diet. 305 The colours of Horses 
are various. .There are also Dapple-bays. 

Dappled (doe-p'ld), a. Also5dappeld, 6 daplit, 
6-7 dapled. [In form, the pa. pple. of Dapple 
v., which however it precedes in recorded use by 
two centuries. If Dapple sb. occurred early 
enough, an adj. from it in -td = ' spotted would 
be possible ; cf. Y.pommelS, OF. pomeU> dappled, 
which similarly occurs long before the vb. pom- 
meler y and was perh. immediately f. pommelle, or 
OF.pomel y dim. of pomme apple ; also OE. a-ppleJ 
in sepplede gold, 1 formed into apples or balls', 
from seppel sb.] 

Marked with roundish spots, patches, or blotches 
of a different colour or shade ; spotted, speckled. 

c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxxi. 142 It [Giraffe] es a faire 
beste, wele dappled [Cott. MS. a best pomelee or spotted, 
Fr. une beste techchele\. Ibid. 143 per er also wilde suyne 
..dappeld and spotted [Cott. MS. all spotted, Fr. tontz 
tecchelez]. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858) I. 21 The daplit 
sky wes lyke the cristell cleir. 1590 Si'enseu F. Q. ii. i. 18 
A gray steede.. Whose sides with dapled circles weren 
dight. 1610 Fletcher Faithful Shepk. 11. ii, Only the 
dappleddeer. .Dwells in this fastness. x^z^\ivronL J Allegro 
41 Till the dappled dawn doth rise. 1718 Prior Pcems f 
The Garland 1, The dappl'd Pink, and blushing Rose, i860 
Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. 1. i. § 6 Beeches cast their dappled 
shade. j868 Darwin Anint. % PI. I. ii. 55 Horses of every 
colour, .are all occasionally dappled. 

b. Comb, dappled grey = Dapple-grey (horse). 
1590 Spenser F. Q. ill. vii. 37 Fast flying, on a Courser 
dapled gray. 1810 Scott Lady of L. t. xxiii, He saw 
your steed, a dappled grey. 184a Tennyson Talking O. 
112 Her mother trundled to the gate Behind the dappled 
grays. 

Dapple-grey (dse-p'ligr* 1 ), a. (sb.) Forms: 
4-5 dappel-, -ul 1-, 6-7 daple-, 5- dapple- 
grey, -gTay. [See Dapple sb. t a., v. and Grey. 

Since dapple-grey occurs nearly two centuries before 
dapple itself is exemplified in any grammatical capacity 
(the only form known to be of equal age being the ppl. adj. 
dappied\ it is difficult to conjecture whence or now the 
compound was formed. In such combinations, the first 
element is usually a sb.: e.g. in apple-grey, iron-grey, sky- 
blue, snow-white, etc.; but it is difficult to attach any 
analogous meaning to ' spot-grey ', if we suppose dapple 
here to be the sb. The Germanic languages generally nave 
a combination meaning * apple-grey ' : viz. ON. apalgrdr 



abildgraa, 1 _ 

MHG. apfelgrd, Gzx.apfelgrau 1 dapple-grey ' (Flugel), 'ap- 
plied to the apple-round spots which show themselves on 
grey horses ' (Grimm), Du. appel-graauw * dapple-grey \ So 
F. pommeU (f. pomme apple) marked with roundish spots 
(of any colour), gris-Pommele grey dappled with darker 
spots, dapple-grey,/<w«£#'£>vy in Chaucer, C. T. Prol. 616 ; 
with which cf. Rnss. flaoaOHHUH yablocknyl dappled, 
f. yabloko apple ; all said esp. of the coats of horses. It is 
not easy to Tbelieve that ' dapple-grey ' which renders these 
words, has no connexion with ' apple-grey their actual 
translation ; the explanation may be that dapple-grey^ was a 
mixture of Dappleo spotted, taken as the sense-equivalent 
of F. pommeli, with apple-grey the formal ^ representative 
of Norse apal-gra-, and its Teutonic^ equivalents. This 
would account at once for the difficulty in analysing dappte- 
in this combination, and for its presence here before its 
appearance as an independent word.l 

Grey variegated with rounded spots or patches of a 
darker shade : said of horses. 

£1386 Chaucer Sir Thopas 173 His steede was al dappull 
gray [v. rr. dappel- (3 MSS.', dapull, dapil-, dapple-greyl. 
14.. T. of Erceldoune t. 41 Hir palfraye was a dappill 
graye [v. rr. Cotl. dappyll, Lansd. daply, Cambr. dappull 
gray], r.577 B. Googe HercsbaclCs Husb. 111. (1586; 116 
The bay, the sorrell, the dunne, the daple gray. X599 T. 
M[oufet1 Silkwormes 72 How they color change . . Then 
to an yron, then to a dapple gray. 1664 Evelvn Sylva 
(1679)29, I read.. That an handful or two of small Oak 
buttons, mingled with Oats, given to Horses which are black 
of colour, will in few days eating alter it to a fine Dapple- 
grey. 1688 R. Holme Armoury^ n. 154/2 Daple-Gray is 
a light Gray spotted, or shaded with a deeper Gray. 172a 
Lond. Gaz. No. 6052/2 The other upon a Dapple-grey 
Horse. 1805 Scott Last Minstr. 1. xxiv, O swiftly can 



speed my dapple-grey steed.. 

transf. X639 Mayne City Match v. v. in Hazl. Dodsley 
XIII. 307 She has three Children living ; one dapple-grey, 



Half Moor, half English. 

b. absol. A horse of this colour. 

1639 Drumm. of Hawth. Challenge of Knights Err. Wks. 
(1711) 232 Christianus. .mounted on a dapple gray, had his 
armour sky-coloured. 

Da'pply, a. rare. [f. Dapple sb. +-yJ -Dap- 
ple a. Vapply-grcy =■ DAPPLr-ciu;Y. 
.fj.. Swift Poems, On Rover, Make of lineaments divine 
Daply female spaniels shine. 1744 J. Clarioge Shcph. 
Banbury's Rules 5 Clouds small and round, like a dappley- 
grey with a North-wind. 

Daps : see Dap sb, 

Dar, obs. form of Dare sb$, Dare v. 1 

Dar, var. of par, Thau v., need, needs. 



DARAPTI. 

Darapti (dararptoi). Logic. A mnemonic term 
designating the first mood of the third figure of 
syllogisms, in which both premises arc universal 
affirmatives f a, a), and the conclusion a particular 
affirmative 

The initial d indicates that the mood may be reduced to 
Dan'i of the first figure ; the / following the second vowel 
that there must be conversion per accidens of the minor 
premiss. 

155 1 T. Wilson Logike (1580) 30 The thirde figure. . Da rap 
ti. 1654 Z. Coke Art Logick (1657) X36 The third Figure 
..The Modes of this Figure are six. Called, Darapti, 
Eelapton, Disamis, Datisi, Bocardo, Eerison. X717-0 
Chambers Cyct. s. v. Darapti . . e. g., dA. Every truly 
religious man is virtuous ; rAp. Every truly religious man j 
is hated by the world : //. Therefore, some virtuous men 
are hated by the world. 1837 Whatf.lv Logic (1848) 101 
Third, Darapti. viz. (dA) Every Y isX; (rAp) Every Y is 
Z ; therefore (tl) some Z is X. 

Darayne, var. of Debaion Obs. 
Darbar : see Duhbab. 

Darby (daubi). A southern (not the local) 
pronunciation of Derby, the name of an English 
town and shire, which was formerly also some- 
times so spelt. Hence an English personal sur- 
name, and an appellation of various things named 
after the place or some person of that surname. 

1575 Laneham Let. (187 1) 4 Chester. .Darby, and Staffoord. 
1654 TaAFP Comm. Ps. iii. Introd., Summerset, Notting- 
ham, Darby. 

1. Father Derby's or Darby's bands : app. Some 
rigid form of bond by which a debtor was bound 
and put within the power of a money-lender. 
(It has been suggested that the term was de- 
rived from the name of some noted usurer of the 
16th c.) 

1576 Gascoigne Steele G/. (Arb.) 71 To make their coyne, 
n net to catch yong frye. To binde such babes in father 
Derbies bands, To stay their steps by statute Staples stafle. 
«59» Greene Upst. Courtier in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) II. 
229 Then hath my broker an usurer at hand, .and he brings 
the money, but they tie the poore soule in such Darbies 
hands. 160a Carew Cornwall 15 b, Hee deliuers him so 
much ware as shall amount to fortie shillings. .for which 
thee poore wretch is bound in Darhyes bonds, to deliuerhim 
two hundred waight of Tynne. 

2. //. Handcuffs : sometimes also, fetters, slang. 
1673 R. IIeao Canting Acad. 13 Darbies, irons, or 

Shackles or fetters for Fellons. 181$ Scott Guy At. 
xxxiit, 'But the darbies', said Ilattcratck, looking upon 
his fetters. 1889 D. C. Murray Dang. Catspaw 301 Better 
get the darbies on him while he 's quiet. 

f 3. Ready money. Obs. slang. 

168a HicKEaiNcitx Wks. (17 16) II. ao Except they, .down 
with their Dust, and ready Darby. 1688 Shaowell Syr. 
Atsatia t. i, The ready, the Darby. 169a Miracles per- 
/e>rmed by Money Ep. Ded., Till with Darby's and Smelts 
thou thy Purse hast well stored. <:i7ix Estcoi/rt Prunella 
1. 4 (Farmer) Come, nimbly lay down Darby; Come, pray 
sir, don't be tardy. 178s in Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue. 

4. Short for Derby ale ; ale from that town being 
famous in the 17th c. 

[161 a J. Cooky. Greene's TuQuoquc in Ha?l. Dodsley XI. 
234, I nave sent my daughter this morning as far as Pimlico, 
to fetch a draught of Derby ale.] a 1704 T. Brown Wks. 
(1760) II. 162 [D.) Can't their Darby go down but with 
a tune I 1719 D'Urfev Pills IY. 103 He.. Did for a 
. .Draught of Darby call. 

5. IHastcring. A plasterer's tool, consisting of a 
narrow strip of wood two or three feet long, with 
two handles at the back, nsed in ' floating * or 
levelling a surface of plaster ; also applied to a 
plasterer's trowel with one handle, similarly used : 
see quot. 1881. (Formerly also Derby.) 

1819 Rek » CycL s, v. Stucco, The first coat . . is to be laid 
on with a trow ell, and floated to an even surface with 
a darby (/. e. a handle-float). 18*3 P. Nicholson Pract. 
Build. 390 The Derhy is a two-handed float. 184a Gwilt 
Archit. (1876) 675 The Derby . . is of such a length as to 
require two men to use it. 1881 Every Man his oivm 
Mechanic 5 1379 For laying on fine stuff, and smoothing 
the finishing surface of a wall, a trowel of peculiar form and 
make, with the handle springing from and parallel to the 
blade.. is required .. This trowel is technically called a 
'darby'. 

6. Darby and Joan. A jocose appellation for 
an attached husband and wife who are c all in all 
to each other \ especially in advanced years and 
in humble life. Hence dial., a pair of china figures, 
male and female, for the chimney-piece. Hence 
Dar by-and- Joan v ., -Joanish a. 

The Gcntl. Mag. (1733) V. 153 has under the title 'The 
joys of love never forgot : a song', a mediocre copy of 
verses, beginning ' Dear Chloe, while thus beyond measure, 
You treat me with doubt and disdain', and continuing in 
the third stanza 'Old Darby, with Joan by his side, You've 
often regarded with wonder: He's dropsical, she issore«eyed, 
Yet they're never happy asunder '. This has usually been con- 
sidered the source of the names, and various conjectures 
have been made, both as to the author, And as to the 
identity of * Darby and Joan ', but with no valid results. It 
is possible that^ the names go back to some earlier piece, 
and as Darby is not a common English surname, it may 
have originated in a real person. There is also a well-known 
19th c. song of the name. 

x 773 Golosm. Stoops to Conq. 1. i, You may be a Darby, 
but I'll be no Joan, I promise you. 1857 Mrs. Mathews 
Tea-Table Talk I. 50 They furnished.. a high-life illustra- 
tion of Derby and Joan. 1869 Trollops He Kneiv xc. 
(1S7S) 500 When we travel together we must go Darby and 
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Joan fashion, aa man and wife. 1881 Miss Braodok Asph. 
III. 851 Daphne, .sat by Edgar' t aide in a thoroughly Darby- 
and.Joanish manner. 1887 Punch 18 June 994 Both their 
Graces were present, Darby-aniT-Joaning it all over the 

shop. 

Darbyism daibijz'm). [f. the name of Rev. 
John N. Darbv. their first leader.] The principles 
of a sect of Christians (founded c 1 830), also called 
Plymouth Urcthrco, or of a branch of these called 
Exclusive Brethren. So Da rbyite, one who holds 
these principles. 

1876 Spuscf.on Commenting 62 Good as they are, their 
Darbyism gives them an unpleasant and unhealthy savour. 
1882-3 E. E. Wiutlfield in Schaff Encycl. Eelig. Knowl. 
III. 1856 Plymouth Brethren, .upon the European Continent 
generally named 1 Darbyites 1890 J. Wood Brown /tat. 
Campaign u ii. 148 Darbyite views. 

TJarce, obs. var. Pace, a fish. 

Dardan (daud&n), a.andsb. [ad. L. Dardanus, 
Dardanius (poet.) Trojan.] adj. Trojan, of Troy. 
sb. A Trojan. So Dardanian a. and sb. ; |) Dar- 
da-ninm [Pliny N. H. xxxm. iii. 1 2 Dardanium, 
vel Dardanum, sc. aurum, ornamentnm aureum], 
a golden bracelet. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. 4 Cr. Prol. 13 On Dardan Plaines. 1813 
Bybon Br. Abydos n. iv, Of htm who felt the Dardan's 
arrow. 1818 — Ch. Har. iv. i, The Dardan Shepherd's 
prize. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. 111. ii. 58 The Dardanian 
wiues. 16*3 Cock£«am, Dardanean A rt, Witchcraft. 1648 
Herrick f/esper.. To Julia, About thy wrist the rich Dar. 
danism. 

Dard(e, obs. f. Dart, and dared (sec Dark v.\ 

[Dardy-Iine : see List of Spinous Words.] 

Dare (de->i), v. 1 Pa. t. durst (d£ust\ dared 
(de»rd) ; pa. pplc. dared. Forms : see below. 
[One of the interesting group of Teutonic preterite- 
present verbs, of which the extant present is an 
original preterite tense : see Can, Dow, etc. OE. 
dttrratt, pres. dearr, durron, pa. dorste, « OS. gi- 
durran, -dar, -dumtn, -dorsta, MLG. doren, dar, 
doren, dorste, OFris. dura, (dtir or dor\ dorste, 
OHG. gi-turran, -tar, -turrun, -torsta, pa. pple. 
gitorran, MHG. turrcn, tar, turrcn, torste, subj. 
tbrste, Goth, ga-daursan, -dars, -daur sun t subj. 
-daursjau, -daursta; belonging originally to the 
third ablaut scries ders-,dars-,durs-, Aryan dhcrs-, 
dhars-, dhrs- : cf. Skr. dhrsh- y perf. dadhdrsha, to 
be bold, Gr. 6apa- t Opaa- in Bpaovs bold, Oapauv 
to be bold, OSlav. drtlzate to be bold, dare. In 
ON., the word is wanting, its sense being supplied 
by the weak verb pora. It is also lost in mod.Ger. 
and Du. ; in MDu. it appears to have run together j 
with the verb dorven, «OK. purfan to need (see ! 
Thar) ; hence in Du., durven is to dare ; and 
Ger. diirfen in some of its uses approaches the 
sense i dare \ These two verbs have also fallen 
together under a d form in some Frisian dialects ; 
and in ME. there was some confusion between them, 
dar being sometimes written for thar, while, on the 
other hand, th- forms (some of them at least from 
Norse) appear with the sense of dar : sec A. 9 !>elow. 

The original 3rd sing. pres. he dare, and pa. t. durst, re- 
mained undisturbed to the modern period, in which the 
transitive senses (,B. II.) were developed; but early in the 
16th c. the new f urns dares, dared } appeared in the south, 
and are always used in the transitive senses, and now also 
in the intransitive sense when followed by to. In the ori- 
ginal construction, followed by the infinitive without to, 
dare, durst are still in common use (esp. in the negative 
' he dare not*, 1 he durst not '); and most writers prefer * he 
dare go ', or ' he dares to go ', to * he dares go *. The 
northern dialects generally retain ' he dare, he durst ', nnd 
writers of northern extraction favour their retention in 
literary English when followed by the simple infinitive 
without to.\ 

A. Inflexions. 

1. Pres. Indie, a. 1st sing. 1 dear'r, north. 
darr, 1-3 dear, 2-4 der, 3 Orm. darr, 3-6 dar, 
5- dare, (Sc. 7 dar, 8-t) claur). 
' cg$o Lindisf. Gosp., Jerome" s Prol. Fa pe ich darrhuelc 
hwoego. .to cccanne. c 1000 >Klfric Gen. xliv. 34 Ne dear 
ic ham faran. cnoo Ormin 10659 Ne darr 1 be nohht 
fullhtnenn. rnos Lay. 6639 Ne der ich ooht kennen. 
a 1215 St. Marker. 16 Speoken i ne dar nawt. a 1x40 
Ureisun in Cott. Horn. 185 Mi leofmandear ich swa clipien. 
c 1350 Will. PaJcme 938 Y dar nou^t for schame. ibid. 
3169, 1 der leye mi Hf. cn*s>Avow. Artk. xxxviii, I dar 
lay. IJS13 More in Grafton Chron. II. 770, I dare well 
avowe iL 1605 Shaks. Atacb. t. vii. 44 Letting I dare not 
wait vpon I would. 1711 Adoisom Spect. No, 58 r>, I dare 
promise my self. 1725 Ramsav Gent. Skcpk. n. W, I daurna 
stay. 18. . [see examples in B], 

D. 2nd sing. 1 dearat, (north. +darst), a -3 
daerst, 2-4 derst, 3 Orm. darrat, 3-6 darst, 
darryat, daryst, 4-5 darist, 5 darato, 5- darest, 
(7 darst, 7- dar'st). 0. north. 4- 6 dar, 4- dare. 

Beowulf 1059 Gif Su . . dearst . . bidan. c % 175 Leunb. Ham. 
37 thi ne derst cumen bi«foren him. c noo Ormin 5614 patt 
tu Ne darrst nohht Drihhttn wrabbenn. c iao$ Lay. 30375 
pu nedajrst [c i»7$ darst). .abiden. c 1385 Chaucer L.G.tK 
1450 llyfisip. fr Atedea, Now daryst thow [v.r. darstou] take 
this viage, c 1400 Ram. Rose 3533 That thou resoun derst 
bigynne. c 1400 Lan/ranc y s Cirtirg. 303 Whanne bou. .ne 
danst not do it. 1470-85 Malory Arthur x. Iv, Arte tbou 
a knygte and darste not telle thy name T 1616 K. C Times 1 
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Whistle v. 3143 [Tboul dar»t repaire. 1667 Milton P. L. 
11. 68a Thou . . l'bat dar'n . . advance. 

fi. a 1300 Cursor M. 5668 (Cott.) How dare [v.r. dar] bou 
aua bi biober smite I c 1470 Hrsav Waliate 111. 361 Ouhi, 
Scot, dar thou nocht preirr? 1578 Gmte tf Godlte Ballatci 
(1868) 1 16 How dar thow for mercy cry ! 

c. yd sing. o. 1 dear r, north, darr, 1 3 
dear, 2-3 der, 3 Orm. darr, 3-6 dar, 5- dare, 
(8-9 Sc. daur). 0. 6 daroth, -yth, 6- darca. 

Btoivttlf 1373 Gif he ajesecean dear, c 1175 Lamb. 
Horn, in He his men ei&ian ne der. £1375 11 Pains 0/ 
Hell 331 in O. E. Misc. 153 Ne dar no «eyot heom bidde 
fore. 1340 Ayenb. 3a pet ne dar na}t guo Ine be pebe. 138a 
Wycuf Rom. x. ao Vsaie dar, and seith. c 1400 Madmdrv. 
(Roxb.) ail 51 Nere bis see dare na man dwell. 1483 
Caxton G. de la Tour F viij, A coueytous herte dar weft 
Saye. 1549 Compl. Scott 14 3it he dar be m bold. 1599 
Shaks. Much Ado 111. L 74 Who dare tell her so? 1603 — 
Meat, for At. v. i. 315 The Duke dare No more atreteh this 
finger of mine, then he Dare racke hia owne. 1630 Davekant 
Cruet Bro. I, A pretty curr I Dare it bite at well at barke? 
1816 Scott Antiq. axvi, * Shew me a word my Saunders 
daur speak, or a turn he daur do. 1 1850 Tunnyson In At cm. 
alvui, Nor dare she trust a larger lay. 

£• "533 )' Hey wood Atery Play betw. Jokan, Tib, etc., 
The kokold..for his lyfe daryth not loke bether ward. 1605 
Shaks. Atacb. 1. viL 46-7, I dare do all that may become 
a man, Who dares do more, is cone. 1607 Drvden Virg. 
Gcorg. 111. 418 The fearful Slag dares for his Hind engage. 
1798 Frf.rr & Hammond in Anti- Jacobin No. a8 (1853) 140 
Ihe man who dares to die. 181 a J. Wilson Isle 0/ Palms 

II. 341 Poor wretch ! he dares not open his eye. 1856 Emm- 
soh Eng. Traits, Lit. Wks. (Bohn) 1 1. 113 No pnest dares 
hint at a Providence which does not respect English utility. 

% The present dare has been carelessly used for 
the past dared or durst. 

1760 Impostors Detected I. 33a He pretended that the 
marquis dare not appear abroad by day. 181 1 A. Bell iu 
Southey Li/edH^x) II. 651 I wish I dare l=durst] put them 
down among our books. 1847 Mar a vat Chitdr. ;V. Eoreit 
vii, He tola me he dare not speak to you on the subject. 
1857 Ksngslev Two Y. Ago I. 314 She was silent ; for to 
rouse her tyrant was more than she dare do. Ibid. 298 But 
she went into no traoce ; she dare not 

2. Prcs Indie, plural, a. 1 durron(-e), 2-3 dur- 
re v n, 3-4 duren, dorre(n,4-5 durn-e , dore(n. 
-un, 4-5 dur, dor. 0. 3-6 north, der, 4-5 dar, 
(5-6 darn©), 5- dare, (Sc. 7 dar, 8-9 daur). 

c 900 Bxda*s Hist. 1. xxvii. Resp. 5 {1890) 73 J>att heo 
nowiht swelces ne durron ajefremman. c xa©5 Lay. 35705 
pis lond cuihtes ne durren wi5 him mare na fehten [c 1375 ne 
dorre bis lond cnihtes], ati*$ Juliana 47 Hu durre $et 
c 1350 Gen. *f Ex. 3239 He ne duren 5e wcie cumen in. 
c 1390 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 344/133 pat ne dorre we noujt. 1340 
Ayenb. 38 pel. .nolleb oj?cr ne dorre ri}t do. 138a Wvclik 
Gen. xliv. a6 We dorun (1388 doren] not se the face of the 
lord. £-1386 Chaucer C an. Veom. Prol. 4- T. 108 (Harl. 
MS.) As pay bat dor [v.r. dore, dur, dar <i MSS. , darel 
nou 3 1 schewen her presence, c 1400 in H'yclif* Set. Wks. 

III. 476 Now durne worldly prestis lake so grete lordschipe 
upon hem. c 1400 Maunurv. ^1839) xxvii. 971 Therforedur 
not the marchauutes passen there. 1401 Pol. Poems (Rolls) 
II. 107 Privyly as }e doren. 

fi. a iioo Cursor At. 17425 Cott.) pan dar we sau 1377 
Langu /'. PL Ii. Prol. 153 We dar nou}te wcl loke. 1393 
I Hid. C. iv. 314 Pore men der nat pleyne. 1400 Maumdf.v. 
(1839) vi. 64 Thci dar wcl werre with bem. t 1400 'Pest. 
Lor-e 11. (1560* 381/3 Ixmes servaunts . . in no place darne 
appearc. 15. . Sir Amtmv Barton in Surteet Misc. 1890) 
64 To France nor Flanders we der not goc. 156a W1K3BT 
Tractates \. Wks. 1888 1. 4 We dar not contcmne. 1581 
t Mulcaster Positions xxxviii. (1887) 168 Ladies who dare 
' write themseluea. 1664 Evelyn Rat. i/ort. (1739* 186 We 
dare boldly pronounce it. 1861 Dickens Gt. Expect, xxiii, 
How dare you tell me ho t 

3. Pres. Subj. n. sing. I dyrre, 1-5 durre, 3-4 
dure, 4 derre, 4-5 dorre; //. 1-5 durren, 4-5 
durre. /3. 4- dare, 5 dair, (8-9 Sc. daur). 

Beovml/ 3763 iZ.\ 1380 Sec xif 5u dyrre. <:888 K. Mtneo 
Boeth. xiv. I 1 H war oer 5u durre ^ifpan. isaso Bestiary 
187 N03I1I wurdi, Sat tu dure loken up. «iaso Otvl 4- 
Night. 1704 Non so kene, That durre abide mine onsene. 
c 1380 Sir Eernmb. 451 Com on }if bov derre. e 1430 Pilgr. 
Lyf Manhode tv. xix, Soo bat she durre no more be so 
proud. Ibid. xxix. 101 If bou dorre entre. ber in. 
0. a 1340 Hamfole Psalter xiil 1 pof a wreche dare thynke 
god is noght. 1380 [see B. 1 bj. 15x6 Skeitom Atagnyf. 
3305 Here is my gloue ; take it vp, and tbou dare. 159a 
Davies Immort. Soul viiL ii, It we dare to judge our 
Makers Will. Mod. Do it if you dare ! 

4. Past Indie, a. sing. 1 dorste, north, darste, 
2-6 dorate, 1-6 dur«te, 3 Orm. durrste, 4-6 
dorst, 4- durst, (5 darste, derste, druat, 5-7 
dirst) ; //. 1 dorston, 2-5 dorste n, durstefn, 
(4 draste), 4-6 dorst, 4- durst. /3. 6- dared, 
(8-9 Sc. daur*d). 

<r893 K. >ELFidED Oros. iv. xt, Hwac5er be wi<5 Romaoum 
winnan dorste. 918 O. E. Chron. (Earle 104*, Hie ne 
dorston batt land nawer xesecan. <?u$4 Ibid. an. 1135 
Durste nan man misdon wto ooer on his time, c 1175 Lamb. 
Horn. 97 Da a post las ne dursten bodian. e laoo Ormin. 
3008 Forrbt durrste he sibbeno Don hise beowwess takenn 
Crist, c 1300 Tnn. Call. Horn. 139 He ne dorste for godes 
eie forleten. c 1x50 Gen. 4 Ex. 3593 Durste }he non lengere 
bim for.heleo. a 1300 Cursor A/. 3938 (Cott.) )>ar again 
durst he not apek. £-1300 Havelak 1866 Bu> dur.ten be 
f =t they] newhen him no more. 1340 Ayenb. 73 pe rabre . . 
panne bou dorstest..consenti. a 1340 Hampolb Psalter 
xx i. 18 His kirtil be whilke bai darst noght shere. 1380 {see 
B. a], 1393 Go we a Con/. 1 1. 174 He his mother derste love. 
c 1440 Partonofe 107$ Aod the hethen drust not abyde. 
c 1440 York Alytt, xxiv. 14 How durst bou stele so stille 
away ! 1535 Jova ApoL Tiudale 3a He stretched forth his 
penne..as farre as he dirst. 1583 Hollybano Campo di 
Eior 319 Wentest thou to «ee? I durst not. 1641 R. Brooxk 
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EPisc. 39 As Mercury once spared Jupiter's thunder-bolts 
which he dirst not steale. 175a Johnson Rambler No. 204 
p 11 They durst not speak. 1849 Mrs. Carlvle Lett. II. 88, 
I durst not let myself talk to you at Scotsbrig. 

0. c 1590 Greene Fr. Bacon iv. 10 Lovely Eleonor, Who 
darde for Edwards sake cut through the seas. Ibid. iv. 18 
She darde to brooke Neptunus haughty pride. 1641 Bur- 
roughs Sions Joy 26 They dared not doe as others did. 
1650 Fuller Pisgah I. 145 They dared not to stay him. 
1790 Cowper Let. to Mrs. Bodham it Nov., Such as I dared 
not have given. x8ai Southey in Q. Rev. XXV. 345 He 
dared not take the crown himself. 1848 Dickens Dombey 
xxx, Florence hardly dared to raise her eyes. 1864 J. H. 
Newman Apologia 288, I dared not tell why. 1883 Frouoe 
Short Stud. I V. 1. iv, 48 Any one who dared to lay hands 
on him. 

5. Past Subj. sing, as in Past Indie, pi. 1 dor- 
sten, 2- as in Indie. 

a 1000 Boeth. Metr. i. 54 Gif hi leodfruman laestan dorsten. 
c 1374 Cnaucer Troylus 1. 906 Yn loue I dorst [v.r. durst] 
haue sworn. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. Prol. 178 pere ne was 
ratoun . . bat dorst haue ybounden be belle aboute be cattis 
nekke. 1556 A urelio <$■ I sab. (1608) C viij, What man . .that 
dorste haue tolde me. 

H This Past Subj. or Conditional durst ( — would 
dare) is often (like the analogous could, would, 
should, ought) used indefinitely of present time. 

c 3400-50 Alexander 1673 Sire, bis I depely disire, durst I 
it neuyn. 1606 W. Crash aw Rom. Forgeries 161 Do but 
promise that you will iudge without partialitie, and I durst 
make you iudges in this case. 166a Glanvill Lux Orient. 
(1682) 83, I confess, I'm so timorous that I durst not follow 
their example. 1761 Sterne Tr. Shandy III. xx, 1 have 
no desire, and besides if I had, I durst not. # 1793 Mrs. 
Incubalo Midn. Hour 11. i, 1 hear his vessel is just arrived, 
I durst not leave my house. 1881 Private Secretary I. 132 
My mother does not drink wine and my father durstn't. 

6. Pres. Inf. a. 1 *durran, 2-5 durre(n, 3-4 
dur, 5 durn, doren, dorn, dore. 5 daren, 
•un, darn, (derre), 5- dare, (8-9 Se. daur). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 22603 (Cott.) He a word ne sal dur 
speke. 1340 Ham pole Pr. Consc. 4548 Na man sal bam dur 
biry. c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 1. lxxxi, per shulde noon 
dore resceyue it. ci^oPromp. Parz>. 114 Darn, or durn 
(Pynson darun, daren, or dorn», audeo. c 1450 Lonelich 
Grail xlii. 538 They scholen not doren lyen. 1481 Caxton 
Reynard (Arb.) 72 To dore to me doo suche a shame. 

/3. ci4ooMAUNOEV.(Roxb.)iv. 12 So hardy bat he sail dare 
ga to hir. 1488 Cath. Angl. 89 Dare, audere, presutnere, 
vsurpare. Ibid. 97 Derre, vsurpare, presutnere, audere. 
1715 De Foe Fam. Instruct. 1. lii. {1841) I. 64 They shall 
not dare to despise it. 1816 Scott Old Mort. viii, 'They'll 
no daur open a door to us.' 1841-4 Emerson Ess., Self- 
Reliance Wks. (Bohn) I. 35 You cannot hope too much, or 
dare too much. 1871 Macoupf Mem. Patmos xi. 153 We 
cannot dare read the times and seasons of prophecy. 

7. Pres. pple. and vbl. sb. 6- daring. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 11. {1625) 29 None now daring 
to take the same from you. 1889 Spectator 19 Oct., Power 
. . held on the tenure of daring to do, as well as daring to 
decide, 

8. Pa. pple. a. 5 ? dorr en [cf. OHG. gitorran], 
dorre; 6 dare. &. 6-7, dial. 8-9 durst. 7. 6- 
dared. 

a. c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 11. v. (1869) 78 How hast 
thou dorre be so hardi ? c 1500 Melusine xhx. 324 How 
one knyght alone had the hardynes to haue dare come. 

/3. 1509 Barclay ShyP of Folys (1874) 1. 207 They sholde 
not have durst the peoples vyce to blame. 1605 Sylvester 
Du Bartas II. iii. Law, But Iochebed would faine (if she 
had durst) Her deere sonne Moses secretly have nource't. 
1665 Pepys Diary (1 875-79) III. 315 A hackney-coach, the 
first 1 have durst to go in many a day. 1691 tr. Emilianue's 
Obs. Joum. Naples 217 They had not durst so much as to 
take one step. Mod. Sc. If I had durst do it. 

y. 1529 in W. H. Turner Select Rec. Oxford 65 They 
have dared to break out so audaciously. 1603 Shaks. 
Meas.for M. 11. ii. 91 Those many had not dar'd to doe that 
euill. 1883 Daily Tel. 10 Nov. 4/8 A simple monk had 
dared to consign a Papal decree to the flames. 

9. Forms with initial /, th [partly from Norse 
pora,pordi (Sw. torde, Da. turde), partly confused 
with Thar to need] : Pres. Indie. 2 sing. 3-4 
therstou,//. 3-4 thore, 5 they ther(not) ; Pa. 
Indie. 3 ]>urte, 3-4 therste, 4 therst, 5 thorst. 

c 1300 Havelok 10 pe wicteste man. .That burte riden on 
ani stede. 1:1300 St. Brandan 581 We ne thore oure 
maister i-seo. Ibid. 585 Hou therstou .. bifore him 
nemne his name? <r 1300 Beket 1550 Hi ne therst e a}e 
the Kinges wille nomore holde him so. [Also 805, n 56.] 
c 1380 Sir Ferutnb. 2668 Was ber ban no man bat m wrapbe 
berst sen ys fas. 1460 Lybeaus Disc. 1155 Tbe four gonne 
to fle, And thorst naght nyghhe hym nere. 1465 Marg. 
Paston in Paston Lett. No. 506 II. 195 They say that they 
thernot take it uppon hem. 
B. Signification. 

I. intr. (Inflected dare, durst (also dares, 
dared.) 

1. To have boldness or courage (to do something) ; 
to be so bold as. a. followed by inf. without to 
(the original const.). 

a 1000 [see examples in A. abovel. 1154 O. E. Chron., Ne 
durste nan man don ober bute god. a 1235 Juliana 42 
J>enne darie we & ne durren neuer cumen biuoren him. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 3586 (Cott.) Baldlik bat dar i sal 14. . 
[see examples in A. above]. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 395 
Whatsoever the king did, no man durst speake a worde. 
1611 Bible John xxi. 12 None of the disciples durst aske 
him, Who art thou? 3743 Johnson Debates in Parlt. (1787) 
II. 441 No man dared afterwards . . expose himself to the 
fury of the people. 1759 H. Walpole Corr.jed. 3' III. 
ccexxxv. 302 Two hundred and sixty-eight Sequins are more 
than I dare lay out. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 74 
Nature has caprices which art dares not imitate. 186a 
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Hislop Sc. Prov. 5 Ae man may steal a horse where anither 
daurna look ower the hedge. 

b. The inf. is often unexpressed. 

atizas Ancr. R. 128, & gelpeS of hore god, hwar se heo 
durren & muweo. c 1350 Will. Paleme 2040, [I] missaide 
hire as i durst, c 1380 Wyclif Serin. Sel. Wks. 1. 222 He 
mai be martyr if he dair. 1535-83 [see A. 4]. _ 165a Cul- 
pepper Eng. Physician (1809) 343, 1 have delivered it as 
plain as I durst. 17*5 De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 
344 [They] brought them as near the place as they durst. 
1810 Scott Lady of L. 1. xxi, The will to do, the soul to 
dare. 1852 Miss Yonge Cameos II. xxii. 238 John of Gaunt 
had favoured the reformer as far as he durst. 

c. with to and inf. 

In this construction the 3rd sing, is now dares and the 
pa. t. dared ; but durst to was formerly used. 4 None 
dared to speak \ is more emphatic than 1 none durst 
speak \ 

£1555 Harpsfield Divorce Hen. VIII J1878) 269 The 
Counsell. .neither durst to abridge or diminish any of them. 
161 1 Bible Transl. Pref. 9 It were to be wished, that they 
had dared to tell it. 1619 Brent tr. SarpCs Coune. Trent 
(1676) 35 A Spanish Notary dared to appear publickly in 
the Rota. 1625 Burges Pers. Tithes 6 No intelligent man 
durst absolutely to deny any of these Conclusions. 1677 
Gale Crt. Gentiles II. iv. 5N0 one durst to breathe other- 
wise than according to the Dictates of her Law. 1836 W. 
Irving Astoria I. 289 No one would dare to desert. 1870 
E. Peacock Ralf Skirl. III. 218 He did not dare to meet 
his uncle. 1848, 1883 [see A. 4]. 

2. (ellipt.) To dare to go, to venture. 

c 1380 Sir Ferumb. y?s6 Ferrer nedraste bay no3t for fere. 
1660 Gauoen Browntig 151 There is nothing so audacious 
which wit unsanctified will not. .dare at in Heaven or Hell. 
1697 Dryden Virg. Past. vi. 6 Apollo . . bade me feed My 
fatning Flocks, nor dare beyond the Reed. 

II. trans. (Inflected dares, dared.) 

3. To dare to undertake or do ; to venture upon, 
have courage for, face. 

1631 May tr. Barclay's Min. Mindes 11. 135 To dare all 
things, but nothing too much. 1704 Swift T. Tub xi, 
Should some sourer mongrel dare too near an approach. 
1827 Heber 1st Olympic Ode 145, 1 will dare the course. 
1867 Laoy Herbebt Cradle L. in. iro To teach them forti- 
tude that they might dare all things, and bear all things for 
tbeir Lord. 

4. To dare or venture to meet or expose oneself 
to, to run the risk of meeting ; to meet defiantly, 
defy (a thing), 

160a Shaks. Ham. iv. v. 133, I dare Damnation, .onely 
He be reueng'd. 1611 Heywooo Cold. Age 1. Wks. 1874 
III. 7 A Crown 's worth tugging for, and I wil ha 1 1 Though 
in pursute I dare my ominous Fate. 1645 Quarles Sol. 
Recant. 23 O why should'st thou provoke thy God, and dare 
His curse upon thy practise? 1701 Rowe A tub. Step-Moth. 
iv. i. 1738 If thou still persist to dare my Power. 1727-38 
Gav Fables \. xx. 36., I stand resolv'd, and dare the event. 
1844 Lingaro Anglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) II. xiii. 260 He hesi- 
tated not to dare the resentment of the pontiff. 1853 
C. Bronte Villette vi, 1 saw and felt London at last.. 
I dared the perils of the crossings. 

5. To challenge or defy ( a person). 

1580 Lyly Euphnes (Arb.) 316 An English man. .[cannot] 
suffer. . to be dared by any. 1589 Hay any Work 37 What 
wisedomeis this in you to dare your betters ? c 1620 Z. Boyd 
Z ion's Flowers (1855) 138 A gyant tall, who darr'd him to 
his face. 1703 Rowe Ulyss. 1. i. 270 The Slave Who fondly 
dares us with his vain defiance. 1748 Richardson Clarissa 
(i8u)YIII. 395 Woman confiding in and daring woman. 
1813 Hogg Queen's Wake 190 To range the savage haunts, 
and dare In his dark home the sullen bear. 

b. With various const., e.g. to dare (a person) 
to do something, to the fight, etc., + to dare out. 

1590 Greene Orl. Fur. {1861) 92 With haughty menaces 
To dare me out within my palace gates. 1603 Knolles 
Hist. Turks (16381*148 He would . . meet the Rebell in the 
heart of Lydia, and there dare him battell. 1606 Shaks. 
Ant. # CI. m. xiii. 25, I dare him therefore To lay his gay 
Comparisons a-part. 163a Ranoolph Jeal. Lovers v. viii, 

I dare him to th f encounter. 167a Baxter Bagshaw's Scand. 

II As children dare one another into the dirt. 1785 Burns 
Halloiveen xiv, I daur you try sic sportin. 1847 Marryat 
Childr. N. Forest xvii, You wish to dare me to it— well, 1 
won't be dared to anything. 1873 Black Pr. Thule xxvii. 
451 He knew she was daring him to contradict her. 

III. Daresay. [From sense J.] a. properly. 
To be as bold as to say (because one is prepared 
to affirm it) ; to venture to assert or affirm. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 4509 (Cott.) Bot i dar sai, and god it wat, 
*Qua leli luues for-gettes lat*. c 1350 Will. Palerne 1452, 
I dar seie & sobliche do proue, sche schal weld at wille more 
gold ban 3e siluer. C1460 Play Sacram. 316 Neyther mor 
or lesse Of dokettis good I dar well saye. i54<>-54 Croke 
13 Ps. (Percy Soc.) 7 My sute is heard . . I dare well saye. 
1570-6 Lambaroe Peramb. Kent (1862) 311 No Towne nor 
Citie is there (I dare say) in this whole Shire comparable . . 
with this one Fleete. 1614 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 759 
Who devised your Office of Ministery? I dare say, not 
Christ. 1699 Bentley Phal. 120 This I dare say is the best 
and neatest Explication . . and . . I believe it the truest. 

b. transf To venture to say (because one thinks 
it likely) ; to assume as probable, presume. Al- 
most exclusively in the parenthetic '1 dare say*; 
rarely in oblique narration, 'he dared say\ (In 
this use now sometimes written as one word, with 
stress on the first syllable.) 

Some dialects make the past daresaid, darsayed,dessayed. 

1749 Fielding Tom Jones vii. xii. You give your friend 
a very good character, .and a very deserved one, I daresay. 
1768 Sterne Sent. Joum.l. 54 {The Letter), La Fleur .. 
told me he had a letter in his pocket . . which, he durst say, 
w 1 suit the occasion. 1807 Anna Porter Hungar. Bro. v, 
I Other women have admired you as much . . I dare say ' . O 1 
if it's only a " dare say " ' cried Demetrius, shrugging up his 



DARE, 

shoulders. 1853 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 221, I daresay you 
have thought me very neglectful. 1885 Sir C. S. C Bowen 
Law Rep. 14 Q. B. D. 872, 1 daresay the rule was drafted 
without reference to the practice at common law. 

Dare (de^j), v2 Obs. or dial. Also 3 deare, 
4 dere. [Known from ^1200; but not found in 
OE., though the early ME. darien suggests an OE. 
*darian. Perh. identical with the stem of MDu, 
and LG. bedaren to appease, abate, compose, calm, 
Flemish verdaren, verdarien to astonish, amaze ; 
but the word has not been found in the earlier 
stages of the Teutonic langs., and the primary 
signification and sense-developmenl are uncertain.] 

I. intr. 

1 1. To gaze fixedly or stupidly ; to stare as one 
terrified, amazed, or fascinated. Obs. 

a 1225 Leg. Kath. 2048 pe keiser. .dearede al adeadet ? 
druicninde & dreori. a 1250 Owl ff Night. 384 ' Ich mai 
i-son so wel so on hare, Thej ich bi daie sitte an dare. 
c 1350 Will. Palerne 4055 pe king was kast in gret bou^t ; 
he dared as doted man K>r pe bestes dedes. 1444 Pol. Poems 
(Rolls) II. 218 The snayl goth lowe doun, Darythe in his 
shelle, yit may he se no sight. 1526 Skelton Magnyf. 
1358, I have an hoby can make larkys to dare. 1530 
Palsgr. 506/2, 1 dare, I prye or loke about me, je aduise 
alentour. What darest thou on this facyon ? me thynketh 
thou woldest catche larkes. 1549 Thomas Hist, italic 96 
The emperour. .constreigned Henry Dandolo. .to stande so 
Ionge daryng in an hotte basen, that he lost his sight. 

+ 2. fig. To be in dismay, tremhle with fear, lose 
heart, dread. Obs. 

c 1500 Cursor M. 21870 (Edin.) For pe se sale rise and rute, 
mam man sal dere and dute. c 1340 Gaw . <$• Gr. Knt. 2258 
For drede he wolde not dare, c 1440 York Myst. xxviii, 2 
My flesshe dyderis and daris for doute of my dede. 1513 
Bradshaw St. Werburge t. 2654 Dredefully darynge comen 
now they be, Theyr wynges traylynge entred into the hall. 

1 3. To lie motionless (generally with the sense 
of fear), to lie appalled ; to crouch. Also fig., 
esp. in droop and dare. Obs. 

c 1220 Bestiary 406 Ne stereS }e [5e foxl no3t of 5e stede 
. .oc darcS so 3e ded were, a 1225 Juliana 42 penne darie 
we & ne durren neuer cumen biuoren him. c 1386 Chaucer 
Shipman's T. 103 Thise wedded men bat lye and dare As 
in a fourme sit a wery hare. £1420 Anturs of Arth. iv, 
The dere in the dellun Thay droupun and daren. a 1450 
Le Morte Arth. 2575 Knyghtis of kynges blode, That longe 
wylle not droupe and dare. ? a 1500 Chester PI. (Shaks. 
Soc.) II. J48 (Date of MS. 1592^, Buildcd thinges to grounde 
shall falle..And men in graves dare. 

f4. To be hid, lie hid, lurk. Obs. 

a 1225 Leg. Kath. 1135 ?ef drihtin, be darede in ure men- 
nesse, wrahte beos wundres. 1382 Wycup Mark vii. 24 And 
Jhesus . . mighte not dare or be priuy [1388 be hid]. 14- • 
1 Epiph. in TundaWs Vis. 107 The worm . . Dareth full oft 
and kepeth hym covertly. £1430 Lydg. Bochas iv. xvii. 
(15S4) '17 b, Under floures lyke a serpent dare Til he may 
styng. c 1440 Hylton Scala Perf. (W. de W. 1494) 1. lxiii, 
There is moche pryde hydde in the grounde of thyne herte, 
as the foxe dareth in his denne. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 113 
Daryn, or drowpyn or prively to be hydde, lat i to, lateo. 

f b. with indirect obj. (dative) : To be hid from, 
escape, be unknown to. 

1382 Wyclif 2 Pet. iii. 5 It daarith hem [1388 it is hid fro 
hem] willinge this thing. Ibid. iii. 8 Oo thing daare aou not 
I or be not unknowitn. — Acts xxvi. 26, I deme no thing of 
these for to dare him. 

II. trans. 

j 5. To daze, paralyse, or render helpless, with 
the sight of something ; to dazzle and fascinate. 
To dare larks, to fascinate and daze them, in order 
to catch them. (Cf. sense i, quols. 1526-30, and 
Obs. 

1547 Hooper Atisw. Bf>. Winchester's Bk. Wks. (Parker 
I Soc!) 203 Virtuous councillors, whose eyes cannot be dared 
with these manifest and open abominations, a 1556 Cran- 
mer Wks. I. 107 Like unto men that dare larks, which hold 
up an hoby, that the larks' eyes being ever upon the hoby, 
should not see the net that is laid on their heads. 160a 
Warner Alb. Eng. x. xxxix. (16 12) 256 The Spirit that for 
God himselfe was made, Was dared by the Flesh. 1613 
Shaks. Hen. VII/, in. ii. 282 Let his Grace go forward, And 
dare vs with his Cap, like Larkes. x6ai Fletcher Pilgrim 

I. i, Some costrell That hovers over her and dares her daily. 
1 671 Temple Ess. Const. Empire Wks. 1731 I. 90 They 
think France will be dared, and never take Wing, while 
they see such a Naval Power as ours and the Dutch hover- 
ing about all their Coasts, i860 Sala in Comh. Mag. 

II. 239 A ' dare ' for larks or circular board with pieces of 
Iookine-glass inserted, used in sunshiny days, for the pur- 
pose ofdaring or dazing larks from their high soaring flight 
to within a distance convenient for shooting or netting 
them. 

+ 6. To daunt, terrify, paralyse with fear. Now 
dial. 

161 1 Beaum. & Fl. Maid's Trag. iv. i, For I have done 
those follies, those mad mischiefs, Would dare a woman. 
1627 Drayton Agincouriaj Clifford whom no danger yet 
could dare. 1778 Gloss. Ex moor Scolding (ed. 9), Dere, to 
hurry, frighten, or astonish a Child, s.v.^ Thir, Dere, 
a Word commonly used by Nurses in Devonshire, signifying 
to frighten or hurry a Child out of his senses. 1864 Capern 
Devon Provinc., To dare, to frighten. He dare'd me, he 
surprized me. / was dare'd, I was surpriied. 

Hence Dared///, a. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 3044 Selcutb kni^tis, Sum darid 
[Dttbl. MS. dasyd], sum dede, sum depe wondid. 1563 
Homilies 11. Idolatry 111. (1859) 252 They become a.s wise as 
the blocks themselves which they stare on, and so fall down 
as dared larks in that gaze. 1678 Dryuen GZdipns 1. i, Then 
cowered like a daxed lark. 



DARE. 

Dare, v$ obs. van Dere, to Injure, hart. 
Dare (de>i), sb.* Also 6 darre. [f. Dare zO] 
1. An act of daring or defying ; a defiance, chal- 
lenge. Now colloq. 

1594 First Pt. Contention v, Card. Euen when thou 
dnrest. Hu. Dare. I tell thee Priest, Plantagenets could 
neuer brook e the dare. 1600 Heywood a Edit: IV Wks 
1874 I. 96 His defiance and his dare lo warre. 1606 Shaks.' 
Ant. ff CI. i. ii. 191 Sextus Pompeius Hath gtuen the dare 
to Cxsar. 1688 Bunyah Dying Saying? Wks. r?6 7 I. 48 
«*J S l J e , d . ar , e . . of , God,a justice. 189* R. H. Davis Van 
\\ l t* ? 7 ' ' dldn 1 s «Pi>ose you'd take a dare like that. Van 
JJibhcr , said one of the men. 

f 2. Daring, boldness. Obs. 

1595 Markham SirR. Grinvile Ixxvii, And yet, then these 
my darre shall he no lesse. 1596 Shaks. 1 Hen. I V. iv. i. 78 
it lends. .A larger Dare to your great Enterprise. 

Dare (de<u), sb$ [f. Darez/.2] a contrivance 
for 'daring 1 or fascinating larks. 

i860 S a la Hogarth in Cornh. Mag. II. 339 note, The 
'dare ' I have seen resembles a cocked hat, or chateau 
bras, 111 form, and is studded with hits of lookiag>gias% 
not convex, but cut in facets inwards, like the theatrical 
ornament cast in rinc, and called a ' logie \ The setting is 
painted bright red, and the facets turn on pivots, and being 
set in motion by a string attached to the foot, the larks are 
sufficiently * dared ' and come quite over the fascinating toy. 
1888 Athenaeum 38 Jan. raa/i The dare for larks, or mirror 
surrounded by smaller ones, over the mantebpiece, which 
exercised many commentators [Hogarth's Distressed Poet]. 

t Dare, sb* Obs. Also 5 dar. [A singular 
formed on dars, OF. dars, darz, pi. of dari, dard 
dart, dace. The OF. pi. dars nncf nom. sing, dars 
became in Eng. darse, darce, Dace.] =Dace. 

[13x4 in Wardrobe Ace. 8 Edw. II, at/ia Dars roches et 
pile ax. e 1475 Pict. Vocab. in Wr.-WMcker 763/36 

the capita, a dar. 162a Drayton Poly-olb.xxwx, The pretty 
slender dare, of many calPd the dace. 1708 Motteux 
Rabelais 1. iii, As large as a Dare- Fish of Loire. 1740 
R. Brookes Art 0/ Angling 1. xxiii. 60 The Dace or Dare. . 
is not unlike a Chub. 

tDare, darre. sbA Obs. [Cf. F. dare, 'a 
huge big bellie; also, Dole ' (Cotgr.).] ?A por- 
tion (or some definite portion). 

I5a8 Papers of Earls of Cumbrld, in Whitaker Hist. 
Craven (1812) 308 J tern, for herbes five dares., for yeast, 
five dares. 3601 F. Tate Househ. Ord. Edw. IT, § 3(1876) 
6 His hvere . . slialbe a darre of hredde. Ibid. $ 9 He may 
take two darres of bred. 

Dare ( = dat), darh, var. of Thau v., need. 

Da*re-all. [f. Dare vA + All : cf. dare-devil.] 
One who or that which dares all ; a covering that 
braves all weather, a ' dread-nought \ 

1840 T. Hook Fitzherbert J.xi. xao Enveloped in mackin. 
toshes, great-coats, dare-alls, boas and oilskins. 

Dared, ///. a. : see Dare v* 
Dare-devil (de*u,de v fl), sb. and a. [f. Dare 
v. 1 + Devil : cf. cutthroat, scareer<nv.] 

A. sb. One ready to dare the devil ; one who is 
recklessly daring. 

"794 Wolcott(P. Pindar) 0rxV* to Mr. Paine ii, I deemed 
myself a dare-devil in rhime. 1841 Lytton Nt. <$• Morn. 



(1851) 15a A dangerous, desperate, reckless dare-devil. 1874 
Ghekn Short Hist. x. 5 1 Robert Clive . . an idle dare-devil 
of a boy whom his friends had been glad to get rid of. 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to a dare-devil ; reck- 
lessly daring. 

183a \V. J rving A lhambra 1 1. 193 A certain daredevil cast 
of countenance, i860 Motley Netherl. I. i$9 Plenty of dare- 
devil skippers ready to bring cargoes. 

Hence Da re-de villali a. f Dare-devilism 
Da re-de vilry, -deviltry (U.S.). 

x885 Blackw. Mag. CXL. 737 His faults were dare-devil ism 
and recklessness. 1859 Sat. Rev. VIII. 34/a The dare, 
devilry which prompts a respectable girl to make her way 
in to the hau nts of vice. 1886 M rs. C Prae d Miss Jacobsens 
Chance I. vi. in The spice of dare-devilry in him was in 
piquant contrast to, etc. x88i N. V. Nation XXXII. 369 
No city has for courage and dare-deviltry surpassed Milan. 

Dare-fish: see Dare sb.* 

t Da-refnl, a. Obs. rare. [f. Dare sb.* or vA 
+ -PL L.J Full of daring or defiance. 

1605 Shaks. Macb. v. v. 6 We might haue met them dare- 
full, beard to beard. 1614 Sylvester Pari. Vertues Royall 
994 Not by the Prowesse. .Of his owne darefull hand. 

Darer (deV r 3i\ [f. Daue vA + -er.] One who 
dares or ventures ; one who challenges or defies. 

1614 Raleigh Hist. WorUU. v. iii. § 16. 454 The best, 
and most fortunate of tbese Great Darers. 16*4 Fletcher 
Rule a Wife ill. v, Another darer come ? 1748 Richardson 
Clarissa (181 x) V. 348 Women to women, thou knowest.are 
great darers and incentives. 1884 A. Fosses in Eng. lllust. 
Mag. Dec. i$o Of such men as Cavagnari is our empire of 
India— a thinker, a doer, a darer. 

DaTesome, a. dial. [.Sec -some.] Ven tare- 
some, foolhardy. 

1864 N « Comyn Atherstone Prioty I. 10*, I don't like 
to see her so careless and daresome-like. 

Darf, var. of DEnp a. Obs., keen, and Tharp v. 
Obs., to need. 

Darg(dajg\ Sc. and north. dial. Alsosdawerk, 
dawark, 8 daurk, 9 daark, dark, darrak,darroch, 
dargue, daurg. [A syncopated form otdaywerk, 
or daywark, Daywork, through the series of forms 
dawark, *da*ark, dark, darg, the latter being now 
the common form in Scotland.] A day's work, the 
task of a day ; also, a defined quantity or amount 
Vol.. III. 
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of work, or of the product of work, done in a cer- 
tain time or at a cettain rate of payment ; a task. 

c 14*5 Wyntoun Chron. ix. xiv. 44 (Jam.) That duleful 
dawerk that tyme wes done. 1480 Act. Audit. 117 (Jam.) 
Y for the spoltatioune of vi dawarkis of hay. 105 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. II. 506 For that same darg and deidT 1605 in 
Pitcairn Crim. Trials Scot. II. 451 Fourscoir dargis of hay. 
1787 Uu*ns Auld Farmer** Salut. xvi, Monie a sairdaurk 
we twa hae wrought. 1794 Statist. Ace. Scot. XII. 300 
A darg of marl, I. e. as much as could be cast up by tbe lpade 
tn one day. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxvi, I have a Ung day's 
darg afore me. 183a -4 Dr Quincey Catsars Wks. 1 86a IX. 
5» You did what in Westmoreland they call a good darroch. 
1851 Gheevwell Coat-tr. Terms Northumb. $ Durh. ax 
Darg, a fixed quantity of eoal to be worked for a certain 
price.. the general term in use about Berwick. 1878 Cum. 
brld. Gloss., Z)«rr rt * (Centre), darh(S. W ), darg (North C), 
day n work. 1875 Ri'skjm Fors Clavigera VI. 8 l.ett. 61 
And goes out himself to his day's darg. 

Hence Da'rg-days, days of work done In lieu of 
rent or due to the feudal lord. Da'rger, da*rker, 
DaTgraman, day-labonrer. Da*rgiag*, working 
as a day-labourer. 

x8 °? / AM,ES o» Water-Kelpie iv. in Scott Minstr. Sc. 
The darger left his thrift. 1807 J. Stacc Poems 64 
The laird and dar'ker cheek by chowle, Wad sit and crack 
of auld lang seyne. 1788 R. Galloway Poems 1x9 (Jxm.) 
Glad to fa to wark that's killing, To common dar^uing. 
1885 in D. H. Edwards JM. Sc. Poets Scr. vtu. 44 A bar- 
gain . . for drainin' or for dargin*. 1845 Whist le-binkie Ser. UL 
(t8oo) 1. 418 Warnin dargsmen to put on their claes. 
Dari, — Durra, Indian millet or Guinea corn. 

189a Daily News 38 June a/8 Buckwheat, dari, and millet 
firm. Ibid. 37 Oct. 7/4 Linseed, buckwheat, dari. and milieu 

Darial, dariel le, var. of Dariole Obs., pasty. 
Daric (dre-rik). Also 6-7 daricke, dari(c)que, 
7-9 darlck. [ad, Gr. Aap<ttc-6s (properly an adj. 
agreeing with araTrjp stater).] A gold coin of 
ancient Persia, said to have been named from the 
first Darius. Also a Persian silver coin of the 
same design, specifically called stylos. 

1566 Painter PaL Pleas. I. 40 The King., sent to the man 
. .a cuppe of golde and a thousand dances. 1586 T. K. La 
Primaud. Fr. Acad. 336 Two cups, .full, the one of Dariques 
of gold, the other of silver Dariques. 1665 Sia T. Herbert 
Trav. (1677) 343 Timagoras . . had received a bribe of ten 
thousand Dariques or Sagittaries. 
Trans. LVII. 373 note, 
a very curious Dai * 



1767 Swinton in Phil. 
jid arrow . . visible . . on 



Ine bow an< 
»aric. 1879 H. Phillips Notes Coins 5 The 
Persian Daric, of which an example in silver is shown. 

Darie, obs. form of Dairy. 

Da°rii. Logie. A mnemonic word designating 
the third mood of the first figure of syllogisms, in 
which the major premiss is a universal affirmative 
(a), and the minor premiss and the conclusion par- 
ticular affirmatives (1) ; thus, All A arc B ; Some 
C are A : therefore, Some C are B. 

i55« T. Wilson Logike (1580) 37 Vnto the firste figure 
belong fower Modes . . Barbara, Celarent, Darii, Ferio . . 
whereby every Proposition is knowne, either to be universal] 
or particular, affirmative or negative. 1717 Prior Alma 
111. 383, I could . . With learned skill, now push, now parry. 
From Darii to Bocardo vary. 1869 Fowler Ded, Logic 
(ed. 3) 99 Thus Disamis, when reduced, will become Darii. 

Daring (dcVrin.), vbl. sb.* [f. Daue v> + 
-1 no 1 .] The action of the verb Dare 1 ; adven- 
turous courage, boldness, hardihood. 

i6xx Sfeeo Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. ix. (163a) 596 Incredible 
darings, .were not wanting. X651 Hosses Leviath. \. xv. 80 
As if not the Cause, but the Degree of daring, made Forti- 
tude. 1874 Green Short HistMi. $ 6. 406 The whole people 
had soon caught the self-coofidence and daring of their 
Queen. 

t Da'ring, vbl. sb* Obs. [f. Dare v. 2 ] The 
action of the verb Dare*; esp. the catching of 
larks by dazing or fascinating them (see Da re v.' 1 5). 

e X440 Promp. Partu 1 13 Darynge, or drowpynge, licitacio. 
latitalio. 160a Carew Cornwall fx8n) 96 Little round 
nets fastened to a staff, not much unlike that which is used 
for daring of larks. X704 Diet. Rust. t Clap-net and Look- 
ing.glass ; this is otherwise called Donng or Daring. 1766 
Pennant Zool. I. 150 What was called daring of larks. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as daring-glass, -net. 

X590 Greene Neuer too late (16001 8 They set out their 
faces as Foulers doe their daring glasses, that the Larkes 
that soare highest, may stoope soonest. 16x6 Surpu & 
Markh. Country Forntejta You. .shall with your horse and 
Hawke ride about her. .till you come so neere her that you 
may lay your daring.net over her. 1659 Gal-den Tears of 
Churck X97 New notions.. are many times.. the daring- 
glasses or decoyes to bring men into the snares of their . . 
damnable doctrines. 

Dating, ///. a. 1 [ f - Dabe ^ + 2 0 

1. Of persons or their attributes: Bold, adven- 
turous ; hardy, audacious. 

158a Stanyhl st /Ends, etc.(Arb.) 143 A loftye Thrasoni- 
cal huf snufle. .in ohisnomye daring. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, 
v. i. 91, I do not thinke a brauer Gentleman. .More daring, 
or more bold, is now aliue. 1667 Milton P.L.w. 129 Half 
way he met His daring foe. 1758 S. Haywaid Serm. xviL 
539 The daring insolence . . of prophane Sinners. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 335 Montague, the most daring 
and inventive of financiers. 

2. transf. aod fig, 

16x7 MiooLETON & Rowley Fair Qnarrel 1. L 3x4 To 
walk unmufiTd . . Even in the daringV streets through all 
the city, a x66i Fillei Worthies (1840) II L 202 Witness 
Wimbleton in this county, a daring structure. 1697 Aooison 
Ess. on Georgics, The last Gcorgic has indeed as many meta- 
phors, but not so daring as this. 1876 Freeman Norm. 
Cong. V. 39 This daring legal fiction. 



DARK. 

f3. In K^sx-Oilvb. comb, wilh another adj., as 
daring-hardy. Obs. 

1593 Simxs. Rich. I /, 1, iii. 43 On paine of deaih, no person 
beso bold Or daring bardie ai to touch the Ustes. 

Daring,///, a.* Obs. Also 4 dare and. [f. 
Daub Staring, trembling, or crouching with 
fear, etc. : see the vb. 

1333 M'not Poems, Halidon //1//39 Now er bai dareand 
*i\ dredc » P at w » r l>ifore 10 stout and gay. i6xx Cotoh., 
BloUr to. .lye close to the ground, like a daring Larkc, or 
affrighted fowle. 

Daringly (dc« rinli), adv. [f. Darixg ///. aS 
+ -lt 2.] in a daring manner. 
i6o< Chapman, etc. Eastw. Hoe 1. i. (R.), Prouder hopes 
which daringly o'erstrike Their place and means. X77X 
Junius Lett. alii, aao The civil rights of the people are 
daringly invaded. 1848 Macaulay I hit. Eng. II. 533 Men 
asked . . what impostor had so daringly and so successfully 
personated his highness. 

Darin gness (de«Ttrjnes). \f. as prec. + -.ve«8.] 
Daring quality or character. 

162a Mab8E tr. Airman's Guzman eFAlf. 11. 70 Full of 
Dari ngn esse and of Lying. 1647 Claienoon I Hit. Reb. 
vu. (1703) II. 276 [Falkland], The daringness of his Spirit. 
1795 Coleridge. Plot Discov. 49 The frequency and daring* 
ne&s of their perjuries. 1880 M. Betham>Eowaids Fore, 
stalled I. 1. ix. X40 *l"he daringness of. .youth. 

II Dariole. Obs. Also 5 daryol(e, -ioUe, -ial, 
-yal, -eal, -iel(le, -yel. [a. F. dariole (14th c.) 
a small pasty 1 filled with flesh, hearbes, and spices, 
mingled and minced together* (Cotgr.), now a 
cream-tart.] « Custard 1 a. 

?<xi4oo Morte Arth. X99 With darielles endordide, and 
daynteei >*newe. c 1420 L tber Cocomm ( x 862) 38 For dariaK 
Take creme of almonde my Ike (etc.). c 1430 Two Cookery- 
bks. 47 Daryole*.— Take wyne & fressche brobe, Qowes, 
Maces, & Marow..& put ber-to creme. .&)olkysof Eyroun. 
Ibid. 53 Darioles. c 1440 Ane. Cookery in Househ. Ord. 
fx 790) 443 DaryaJys. 1664 Etherrdge Com. Revenge m. iv, 
k -^ id i u y * danole. littel custarde. [x8«3 Scorr Qumtin 
D. iv. Ordering confections, darioles, and any other light 
dainties be could think of.] 

Dark (daik), a. Forms: 1-2 deorc, 3 dearc, 
dero, dorc, dorck, dare, darck, deork, dure, 
3-6 derk, 4 deorke, durke, 4-6 derke, dirk(e, 
dyrk, 5 derck, dyrke, dork. 4-7 darke, 6 darck, 
dearoke, 6- dark. [OE. deorc (repr. earlier *derk, 
with fracture of e before r + cons.) ; there is no 
corresponding adj. in the other Teutonic langs., but 
the OHG. vvk. vb. larchanjan, tarhnen, terchinen 
to conceal, hide, of which the WGer. form would 
be darknjan t appears to contain the same stem 
derk, dark. In ME. there is a notable variant 
lherk{e, tiherke, thyrke, with tbe rare substitution 
of initial /, M, for d, for which see Tiiebk.] 
I. literal. 

1. Characterized by (absolute or relative) absence 
of light; devoid of or deficient in light ; unillurai- 
nated ; said esp. of night. 

Beowulf 3584 Niht-helm $e*wearc deorc ofer dryht. 
gumum. rxooo Ags. Ps. Ixxtii(iL 16 )>u dac£ settest and 
deorce niht. a 1*25 Juliana 30 Dreihen hire into dare 
[v.r. dorcj hus. 4: 1*75 Lav. 7563 Hit were dorcke oij>t. 
c 1340 Cursor M. 167 S3 (Trin.) pe day wex derker ben be 
ny^t. 1470 85 Malory Arthur xvi. xvii, Hit was soone 
derke soo that he myght knowe no man. 1548 Hall Chron. 
1x3 A very darke night. xj68 Grafton Chron. II. 275 The 

f ate was closed, because it was at that time darke. 1697 
Jryden Virg. Geore. iv. 354 Lizards shunning Light, a dark 
Retreat Have found. 175a Johnson Rambler Na 108 F xo 
Tbe room was kept dark. x86x Flo. Nightingale Nursing 
24 People lose their health in a dark house. 1875 J. C. 
WiLcocKS Sea Fisherman 190 They will bite when it is so 
pitchy dark that you cannot see to bait your hook. 

+ b. A dark house or room was formerly con- 
sidered a proper place of confinement for a mad- 
man ; hence to keep (a person) dark, to keep him 
confined in a dark room. Obs. 

1390 Shaks, Com. Err. iv. iv. 97 Both Man and Master is 
possest .. They must be bound and laide in some dnrke 
roome. 1600 — A. V. L. 111. ii. 431 Loue is meerely a mad- 
nesse, and..deserues as wel a darke house, and a whip, as 
madmen da 1601 — Airs Well iv. i. 106 Till then lie 
keepe him darke and safely lockt. 1630 Massinge* Rene- 
gado iv. i. He. .charged me To keep him la madman} dark 
and to ndmit no visitnnts. 1687 Jkpferies in Magit. Coll. 
(Oxf. flirt. Soc)6x This man ought to be kept in a dark 
room. Why do you suffer him without a guardian T 

C. Of luminous bodies: Dim; invisible. Dark 
moon * dark of the moon ; t dark star (see 1594^. 

a 1123 O. E. Chron. an. 1x06 Se sicorra artywde innon part 
suSwest he wacs litel Rebuilt and deorc i$5i RecoRoe 
Cast. Knowl. (1556) 272 They., that be caileM Cloudy 
starres : and a lesser sorte yet named Darke starres. 1594 
BLUNDEVtLiT^n: in. t.xxiii.(ed. 7)328 Besides these, there 
be fourteene others (stars), whereof five be called cloudy, and 
the other darke, because they are not to be seene but of 
a very quick and sharpe sight x6j3 in Picton L'/ool 
Munic. Rec. (1883) I. 19a Two lanthoms .. everie night in 
y* dark moone be sett out at the High Crosse, i860 Ba t 
Lett Diet. Amer., Dark moon, the interval between the old 
and the new moon. 

2. Of clouds, the sky, etc. : Reflecting or trans- 
mitting little light ; gloomy from lack of light, 
sombre. 

c 1000 Ags. Ps. IxviiL pxix.] 14 Ado me of dcope decrees 
wacteres. c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 44X/365 pat lodlokeste 
weder l^t mi;hte beo. .Swart and deork and grislich. c 1325 
E. E. A Hit. P. B. X020 J>e derk dede sec hit ts demed euer 

5* 
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more. 1460 Capgravb Chron. 152 A wedyr so dirk and so 
lowd, that men supposed the Cherch should falle. 1658 
Wills ford Natures Secrets 100 Cloudy and dark weather. 
1711 Aooison S/iect. No. 159 r 8 Those dark Clouds, which 
cover the Ocean. 1870 C. F. Gordon-Cumming in Grf. 
Words 133/2 A deep valley, wilh dark hills on every side. 

3. Of the ordinary colour of an object : Approach- 
ing black in hue. 

138a Wvclif Lev. xiii. 6 If more derkcr were the lepre, 
and not waxed in the skynne . . it is a scab, c 1400 Lan- 
franc's Cintrg. 181 If be colour of his bodi be dcrk ouber 
hlac. 1606 Shaks. Tr. <$• Cr. 1. i. 41 And her haire were not 
somewhat darker than Helens. 179S Southey Joan of 
Arc v. 27 Her dark hair floating on the morning gale. 1800 
tr. Lagrange' s s Chem. 11.88 Two liquors, one of which has 
a dark and almost black colour. 1873 Act 36-7 Vict. c. 8* 
§ 3 Her name.. shall be marked on her stem, on a dark 
ground in white or yellow letters. 

b. Of the complexion : The opposite of fair. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 1009 This ladie called was Beaute. .Ne 
she was derk ne broun, but bright. 1784 Cook Third Voy. 
v. iii. (R.), Their complexion is rather darker than that of 
the Otaheiteans. 1870 Dickens E. Drood ii, Mr. Jasper is 
a dark man of some six-and-twenty. 

C. Prefixed, as a qualification, to adjectives of 
colour: Deep in shade, absorbing more light 
than it reflects ; the opposite of light. (Usually 
hyphened with the adj. when the latter is used 
attributively.) 

c 153a Dewes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 009 The rede darke. 
1727-46 Thomson Summer 11 On the dark green grass. 
1776 WiTHaamc Brit. Plants (1796) IV. 148 Stem hollow. . 
dark mouse or almost black below. 1810 Scott Lady of L. 
ii. xxv, The bound of dark-brown doe. 1846 M'Cclloch 
Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) I. 223 The sheep, .many are grey, 
some black, and a few of a peculiar dark buff colour. 1863 
M. L. Whatelv Ragged Life Egypt xvii. 163 Clad in the 
ordinary dark-blue drapery. 
II. fig. 

4. Characterized by absence of moral or spiritual 
light ; evil, wicked ; also, in a stronger sense, char- 
acterized by a turpitude or wickedness of sombre 
or unrelieved nature ; foul, iniquitous, atrocious. 

a 1000 Satan 105 (Gr.) Feond seondon reSe, dimme, and 
deorce. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xi. 34 3if bin eaxe . . byS 
dcorc eall bin lichama by5 bystre. 1377 Lancl. P. PI. B. 
xix. 21 Alle derke deuelles aren adradde to heren it [be name 
of ihesus]. 1393 Gower Con/. I. 63 Semende of light 
they werke The dedes, whiche are inward derke. 1593 
Shaks. Rich. II, 1. i. 169 My faire name . . To darke dis- 
honours vse, thou shalt not haue. Ibid. v. it. 96 Thou fond 
mad woman Wilt thou conceale this darke Conspiracy? 
1663 J. Shencer Prodigies (1665) 335 We shall find these 
consecrated weapons of infinite more force against the 
powers of the Dark Kingdom. 173a Pope Ep. Bat hurst 28 
It fgold] serves what life requires, But, dreadful too, the 
dark Assassin hires. 179a Marv Wollstonecr. Rights 
Worn. v. 239 Sometimes displaying the light and sometimes 
the dark side of their character. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
I. 166 Associated in the public mind with the darkest and 
meanest vices. 1852 Miss WoacECameos II. xx. 216 A dark 
tragedy was preparing in the family of King Robert. 

5. Devoid of lhat which brightens or cheers; 
gloomy, cheerless, dismal, sad. 

a 1000 Wanderer 89 (Gr.) Se Sis deorce lif deope fceond- 
penceb. 159a Shaks. Rom. Jul. tit. v. 36 More darke & 
darke our woes. 1636 Hevlin Sabbath 11. 141 Then the 
times were at the darkest. 1715 De Foe Pant. Instruct. 
1. i. (1841) II. s We don't see the house is the darker for it. 
1818 Shellev Rosalind <$• Helen 171 So much of sympathy 
to borrow As soothed her own dark lot. 1849 Robertson 
Serm. Ser. 1. iv. (1866) 76 To look on the dark side of things. 
1888 Bryce Amer. Comm. II. xl. 90 The prospect for such 
an aspirant is a dark one. 

"b. Of a person's disposition, etc. : Gloomy, 
sullen, sad. 

1596 Shaks. Merch. V. v. i. 87 The motions of his spirit 
are dull as night And his affections darke as Erebus. 1705 
Aooison Italy (J.), Men of dark tempers. 1735 Somerville 
Chase 1. 200 If in dark sullen Mood The glouting Hound 
refuse his wonted Meal. 1862 Caslyle Fredk. Gt. (1865) 
III. ix. x. 178 Ah, ah, you are in low spirits, I see. We must 
dissipate that dark humour. 

c. Of the countenance : Clouded with anger or 
dislike, frowning. 

1599 Shaks. Ven. Ad. 182 Adonis, .with a heavy, dark, 
disliking eye. .cries ' Fie, no more of love ! ' 3821 Shelley 
Epifisych. 62 Art thou not.. A smile amid dark frowns? 
185a Mrs. Stowe Uncte Tout's C. iii. 14 The brow of the 
young man grew dark. 

6. Obscure in meaning, hard to understand. 

£-1320 Cast. Love 71 pauh hit on Englisch be dim and 
derk. 1:1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 105 Men ben 
blyndid bi derke speche. 1387 Tsevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 
279 Hisprophesie pat is so derk. 1495 Act n Hen. VII, 

c. 8 Which acte. .is so obscure derke and diffuse that [etc.]. 
1535 Cov»roale 2 Chron. ix. 1 The quene of rich Arabia . . 
came, .to proue Salomon with darke Sentences.^ 1559 Scot 
in Strype Ann. Re/. I. App. x. 30 This matter is . . darke, 
and of great difficultie to be . . playnlye discussed. 1626 
Bacon Syh>a § 103 The Cause is dark, and hath not been 
rendred by any. 1687 R. L/Estrahgb Answ. Dissenter 44 
He's a littte Dark in this Paragraph; but the Change of" 
One Word will make him . . Clear. 1866 Argv ll Reign Law 
vi. (1871) 209 These may seem far-fetched illustrations, and 
of slight value in so dark a subject. 

+ b. Obscure in name or fame; little known or 
regarded. Obs. 
c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. ni. ix. 83 What demest bou. .is bat 
' a divke ping and nat noble bat is suffisaunt reuerent and 
my3ty. 1551 Turner Herbal 1. Prol. Aiij a, I . . darker in 
name, and farr vnder these men in knowledge. 1577-87 
Hounsheo Chron. III. 1221/1 She hath made hir councelt 
of poore, darke, beggerlie fellows. 
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C. Obscure to ' the mind's eye or to memory ; 
indistinct, indiscernible. 

1502 Shaks. Ven. $ Ad. 760 If thou destroy them not in 
dark obscurity. 1610 — 7 *////. 1. ii. 50 What seest thou els 
In the dark-backward and Abisme of Tune? a 1800 
Cowpaa On Biogr. Brit. 8 Names ignoble, born to he forgot 
. .dark oblivion soon absorbs them all. 1810 Scott Lady 
o/L. in. i, The verge of dark eternity. 

7. Hidden from view or knowledge; concealed, 
secret. To keep dark : to keep secret (colloq.). 

1605 Shaks. Lear 1. i. 37 We shal expresse our darker pur- 
pose. . Know, that we haue diuided In three our Kingdome. 
1681 Crowhe Hen. VI, 11. 14 By your passions I read all 
your natures, Though you at other times can keep em dark. 
1861 Dickens Gt. Expect. I, He hid himself. . kept himself 
dark. 1888 T. Payn Myst. Mirbridge xxiii, She kept it 
dark about the young lady who was staying with her. 

b. Of a person : Secret ; silent as to any matter ; 
reticent, not open, that conceals his thoughts and 
designs. 

1675 Otway Alcibiadcs 11. i, But use such secrecy as 
stolen Loves should have, Be dark as the hush'd silence of 
the grave. 1706 J. Logan in Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem. X. 145 
He is exceedingly dark and hidden, and thoughts work in 
his mind deeply without communicating. 1738 Pope Epil. 
Sat. 11. 131 And Lyttelton a dark, designing knave. m 1846 
Prescott Ferd. <$• Isab. 1. ii. 125 The dark, ambiguous 
character of Ferdinand. 1885 Century Mag. XXX. 380/2 
Of course, I '11 keep as dark about it as possible. 

8. Of whom or which nothing is generally known ; 
about whose powers, etc., the public are * in the 
dark'. 

Dark horse {Racing slang), a hurse about whose racing 
powers little is known ; hence./?^. a candidate or competitor 
of whom little is known or heard, but who unexpectedly 
comes to the front. In U.S. Politics, a person not named 
as a candidate before a convention, who unexpectedly 
receives the nomination, when the convention has failed to 
agree upon any of the leading candidates. 

1831 Disraeli Yng. Duke v. (Farmer). A dark horse, 
which had never been thought of . . rushed past the grand 
stand in sweeping triumph, i860 Sat. Rev. IX. 593/1 
A Headship, .often given by the College conclaves to a man 
who has judiciously kept himself dark. 1865 Sketches 
/roin Camb. 36 (Hoppe) Every now and then a dark horse 
is heard of, who is supposed to have done wonders at some 
obscure small college. 1884 in Harper's Mag. Aug. 472/1 
A simultaneous turning toward a 'dark horse '. 1885 Brresf. 
Hope in Pall Mall G. 19 Mar. 10/1 Two millions of dark 
men . . whose ignorance and stupidity could hardly be grasped. 
1888 Boston (Mass.) Jml. 19 June 5/4 That a dark horse is 
likely to come out of such a complicated situation as this is 
most prohable. 1891 N. Gould Double Event 8 When he 
won the Regimental Cup with Rioter, a dark horse he had 
specially reserved to discomfort them. 1893 Standard 
17 Apr. 6/6 Irish Wake, a ' dark * son of Master Kildare. 

9. Not able to see; partially or totally blind; 
sightless. Obs. exc. dial, 

138a Wvclif Gen. xlviii. 10 The eyen forsothe of Yrael 
weren derke for greet eelde, and cleerli he my}te not se. 
14. . Stacyons 0/ Rome 321 in Pol. Rel. <$■ L. Poems (1866) 
124, I mayse now bat ere was derke. 1576 Fleming PanopL 
Epist. 242 So farre foorth as my dimme and darke eyesight 
is able to pearce. 1658 Rowland Mouff. Theat. Ins. 1098 
Some there are, that cure dark sights by reason of a Cata- 
ract. 1768 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 203/1 Mr. Bathom has been 
totally dark for seven years. 1806 Med. Jml. XV. 152 His 
other eye was nearly quite dark. 1875 Lane. Gloss., Dark, 
blind. ( Help him o 'er th" road, poor lad, he's dark.' 

10. Void of intelleclual light, mentally or spirit- 
ually blind; unenlightened, uninformed, destitute 
of knowledge, ignorant. 

c 1374 Chauces Boeth. in. ii. 67 Of whiche men be corage 
alwey. .seekej? be souereyne gooae of alle be it so I at it be 
wib a derke memorie. 1513 Braoshaw Si. Werburge 
cclxxxviii. Balade i, To be examined by my rudenes all 
derke. tfi668 Denham (J.), The age wherein he liv'd 
was dark. 1667 Milton P. L. 1. 22 What in me is dark 
Illumine, what is low raise and support. 1688 Shaowell 
Sor. Alsalia iv, I am not so dark neither; I am sharp, sharp 
as a needle. 1774 Fletcher Hist. Ess. Wks. 1795 IV. 15 If 
you oppose his principles . . he supposes that you are quite 
dark. 1837 J" Newman Proph. Office Ch. 184 Anglican 
divines will consider him still dark on certain other points of 
Scripture doctrine. [See also Dark Ages in 13 c.l 

111. Sometimes two or more fig. senses are 
combined, as in the Dark Continent = Africa. 

1878 H. M. Stanley {title), Through the Dark Continent. 
1890 — (title), Through Darkest Africa. 1891 Booth {title), 
In Darkest England, and the way out. 

12. quasi-adfo. a. In a dark manner, darkly. 
1600 Shaks. A. Y. L. m. v. 39 Beauty . . 1 see no more in 

you Then without Candle may goe darke to bed. 1821 
Joanna B aillib Met. Le%. y Ld. Johnx\,T\\^x\ darklower'd 
the baron's eye. 1865 Sketches/rom Camb. 36 A man may 
choose to run dark, and may astonish his friends in the 
final contest of the mathematical tripos. [Cf. dark horse 
in 8.] 

13. Comb. a. adverbial, as dark- closed, -em- 
browned, -J?07ving t -glancing, -rolling, -working; 
b. parasynthetic, as dark-bosomed, 'browed, 
-coloured, -comphxioned, -eyed, -haired^ -hearted 
(hence -heart edness), -leaved, -minded, -skinned, 
-stemmed, -veiled, -veined, etc. 

1594 Daniel Cleopatra Wks. (1718) 278 Thou [Nemesis] 
from Mark-clos'd Eternity . . The World's Disorders dost 
descry. 1726-46 Thomson Winter 813 Sables, of glossy 
black ; and *dark-embrowned. 1868 Lo. Houghton Select. 
80 The Mark-flowing hours I breast in fear. i8xa Byron 
Ch. Har. 1. lix, Match me those Houries. .With Spain's 
*dark-glancing daughters, a 1835 Mas. Hemans Poems, 
Guerilla Leader's Vow, Through the *dark-rolling mists 
they shine. 1853 Hickte tr. Aristoph. (1872) II. 603 
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0, Mark-shining dusk of night. 1859 Tennyson Lancelot <$• 
Elaine 337 The face before her lived, * Dark-splendid. 1590 
Shaks. Com. Err. 1. ii. 99 *Darke working Sorcerers. 

1863 I. Williams Baptisiety 11. xxvii, * Dark-bosom'd, 
glorious seal 1845 Mrs. Norton Child 0/ Islands (1846) 
188 *I)ark-browed and beautiful he stood. 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 369 Whether I shall put on. .my ♦dark- 
coloured suit. 1840 R. H. Dana Be/ Mast x. 24 A delicate, 
♦dark-complexioned young woman. 1605 Shaks. Lear 11. i. 
121 Out of season, thredding Marke ey'd night. 1814 Byron 
Corsair 111. xvii, And now he turned him to that dark'd- 
eyed slave. 1813 Scorr Trierm. n. xxvii, Slow the ♦dark- 
fringed eyelids fall. 1881 Ladv HERBEar Edith 2 A bright, 
Mark-haired young lady. 1862 M. Hoi-kins Hawaii 367 
In the time ot our Mark-heartedness. 1870 Bryant Homer 

1. 11. 61 Forty *dark-hulled Locrian Barks. 1861 Miss 
Pratt Flower. Plants V. 105 The *Dark-leaved Sallow. 
1795 Southev Joan 0/ Arevm. 618 ♦Dark-minded man! 
174a Young Nt. Th. ii. 344 Quite wingless our desire, 
In sense *dark-prison'd. a 1600 HooKEa Eccl. Pol. Pref. 
§ 3 The Mark -sighted man is directed by the cleere about 
things visible. 1701 Lond. Gaz. No. 3754/8 Missing.. 
Elizabeth Benson, .dark-brown Hair'd . .a little dark sighted. 
1885 Mabel Collins Prettiest Woman ix, The ♦dark- 
skinned Russian women had made a bero of him. 1634 
Milton Comns 129 Goddess of nocturnal sport, ♦Dark- 
veiled Cotytto. 1613-39 1. Jones in Leoni Palladids A rchit. 
(1742) II. 50 Light-vein'd Marble, .♦dark-vein'd, ditto. 

c. Specialized comb, or phrases : dark ages, a 
term sometimes applied to the period of the Mid- 
dle Ages to mark the intellectual darkness charac- 
teristic of the time; dark box {Photogr.\ a box 
totally excluding light, used for storing plates, etc. ; 
dark chamber, + (a) a camera ohscura {obs.) ; 
(b) Photogr. r* dark-room ; f dark-closet, dark 
glasses (see quots.) ; dark -house (see 1 b) ; t dark 
light = Dead-light i ; dark-room (Photogr.), 
a room from which all actinic rays of light are 
excluded, used by photographers when dealing 
with their sensitized plates : see also 1 b dark 
slide (Phologr.), the holder for the sensitized 
plate ; f dark tent, a camera obscura ; dark- 
well, an arrangement in a microscope for forming 
a dark background to a transparent object when 
illuminated from above. 

[1687 Burnet Trav. 111. 11 There is an infinite number of 
the Writers of the *darker Ages.] 1730 A. Gordon Maffets 
Amphith. 398 A Theatre, .called so in the dark Ages, when 
such Names were given at random. 1837 Hallam Hist. 
Lit. 1. § s Gregory I. .the chief authority in the dark ages. 
1857 Buckle Civiliz. I. ix. 558 During these, which are 
rightly called the Dark Ages, the clergy were supreme, 
1887 Brit. Jrnl. Photogr. 11 Nov. 713/2 Wind them on to 
rollers to be put into journal bearings in a Mark box. 1726 
Leoni Designs 3 b. Ward-robes or Cup-boards, which by 
a new name in the Art are called ♦Dark-closets. 1867 
Smyth Sailoi's Word-bk., *Dark glasses, shades fitted to 
instruments of reflection for preventing the bright rays of 
the sun from hurting the eye of the observer. 1683 Robin 
Conscience 278 in Songs Lond. Prent. (Percy) 80 But, when 
the shop-folk me did spy, They drew their Mark light 
instantly. 1820 Scoresbv Acc. Arctic Reg. II. 452 We . . 
caulked the dark-lights. 1841 Specif. Claude fs Patent No. 
9193. 3 [Red lightl allows the operator to see how to perform 
the work without being obliged., to remain in a Mark 
room. 185a Sped/ Neivton's Patent No. 179 Apparatus 
for taking photographic pictures without the use of a dark 
room. 1883 W. K. Burton Mod. Photogr- (1892) 21 To 
purchase a 4 dark-room lamp' from a photographic apparatus 
dealer. 1887 Brit. Jrhl. Photogr. 11 Nov. 71 7/1 Professor 
Stebbing exhibited a metal Mark slide. 1706 Phillips 
(ed. Kersey), *Dark Tent, a Box made almost like a Desk, 
with Optick Glasses, to take the Prospect of any Building, 
Fortification, Landskip, etc. 1867 J. Hogg Microsc. 1. ii. 83 
The use of a set of ♦dark. wells. 

Dark (daik), sb. Forms : 4-5 derk(e, 5 dirk, 
6 darcke, 6-7 darke, 6- dark. [f. Dabk a. : cf. 
the analogy of light sb. and adj.] 

1. Absence of light; dark state or condition; 
darkness, esp. that of night. 

t Dark 0/ the moon', the time near new moon when 
there is no moonlight : cf. dark moon s,v. Dark a. 1 c. 

a 1300 K. Horn 1431 He ladde hure bi be derke Into his 
nywe werke. £-1450 Mironr Saluacioun 1906 To seke crist 
in the derke with Lanternes and with fire brandes. 1553 
T. Wilson Rhtl. (1580) 160 Gropyng in the darcke. 1598 
Rowlanos Betraying 0/ Christ Wks. 54 The Sunne was hid, 
nights darke approcht apace. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 276 If you 
come suddenly . . out of the Dark into a Glaring Light, the 
eye is dazeled for a time. 1651 HartliVs Legacy { 1 655) 1 f o 
Gardiners and Husbandmen . . talking of the dark of the 
Moon. 1760 C. JToHWSTONCAryW(i822) III. j 16 He dares 
not to sleep by himself or be a moment alone in the dark. 
i8ox tr. C. F. Bamberger's Trav. A/rica 122 If a boy is 
born.. in the dark of the moon. 1830 Tennyson Ode to 
Memory iv, To dimple in the dark of rushy coves, 
b. The dark time ; night ; nightfall. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 1079 The derke was done & the day 
sprange. a 1400-50 Alexander 477 3 It dro3e to be derke. 
1718 Lady M. W. Montague Lett. hi. 11. 73 Before we got 
to the foot of the mountain, which was not till after dark. 
1771 E. Long Trial of Dog 1 Porter 1 . One evening after 
dark. 1833 Ht. Martineau Tale 0/ Tyne i. 3 He quitted 
the keel ..just at dark. 1868 Morris Earthly Par. I. 93 
While day and dark, and dark and day went by. 
C. A dark place ; a place of darkness. 

^1400 Destr. Troy 2361 So I wilt in the wod. .Till I drogh 
to a derke, and the dere lost. 1587 Mirr. Mag., Elstride 
ix, Like as you see in darkes, if light appeare Strayght way 
to that ech man directs his eye. 1706 De Foe Jure Dm. 
1. 8 Above the Skyes they fix'd his blest abode, And from 
the Darks of Hell fetch'd up the God. 1883 S. Lanier 
Eng. Novel 47 {Cent. Diet.) Those small darks which are 
enclosed by caves and crumbling dungeons. 



DARK. 

2 - fig- W k«P in the dark : sec Lkav.) 

r 1369 Chaucer Dclhe Blannchc 609 To derke h turned 
all fay lighle. a 1541 Wyatt Penit. Psalms It. ^^«M„r 
tv, Lifht of Grace that dark of sin did hide 

3. Dark colour or shade ; spec, in Art, a patt of 
a picture in shadow, as opj osctl lo a light. 

1675 A, I)«ownk Art Put. 90 Ever place light against 
dark, and dark against light. 1715 J. Richardson Th. 
I atnting 112 A ricture sometimes consists of a Ma s of 
Light .. sometimes .. of a Mass of Dark at the bottom, 
another Lighter above that. 181 1 Craig Ltd. Drawing 
"« U 3 . \ h Z ]lt ,R ,nade brighter by being opposed to a dark. 
i8SS M. A rnulo/W/x, Myccrinns 1 10 The palm-tree plumes 
that roofd With their mild dark his grassy banquet hall. 
i860 Kuskin Mo<t Paint. V. ix. viii. 387 Iits lights arc not 
the spots, but his darks. 

b. fig. A (lark spot, a blol. 

1637 Shirley Lady of Pleas. 1. I, Had not the poet been 
bribed to o modest Kxpression of your antic gambols in 'I. 
Some darks had been discovered. 

4. The condition of being hidden from view, ob- 
scure, or unknown ; obscurity. In the dark : in 
concealment or secrecy. 

1618 YYA.i\\\tA Rctolvct\. alii. 137 Vice .. ever thinks in 
this darke, to hide her abhorred foulnessc. 1643 Sir T 
Browne Relig. Med. 11. § 4, I am in the dark to all the 
world, and my nearest friends behold me but in a cloud 
a 1731 Attercury (J.), All he says of himself is, that he is 
an obscure person ; one, I suppose . . that is in the dark. 1888 
IlRYcK Amer. Comnnu. III. xcvi. 34a note, Such legislation 
. .is usually procured in the dark and by questionable means, 
t b. Obscurity of meaning. Obs. 

1699 Bentley Phal. 175 The Threat had somelhing of 
dark in it. 

5. In the dark : in a state of Ignorance ; without 
knowledge as regards some particular fact. 

1677 W. Hubbard Narrative 11. 47 As to what hapned 
afterward, we are yet much in the dark. 1690 Lockk 
Hum. Und. 11. xxiii. { a8 If here again we enquire how 
this is done, we nre equally in the dark. 1781 Cowpek 
Mutual Forbearance 9 Sir Humphrey, shooting in the 
dark, Makes answer quite beside the mark. 179X Bueke 
Corr. (1844) III. 185, I am entirely in the dark about the 
designs .. of the powers of Europe. 1801 M. Edgewoeth 
Moral T. (1816) I. xix. 165, I hope you will no longer keep 
me m the dark. 1876 Gladstone in Contemp. Rev., June a 
We seem lo be.. in the dark on these.. questions. 

Dark :da.ik), v. arch, or dial. Forms: 4 durk, 
4-6 derke, 4-7 darke, 5-6 dirke, 6 dirk, 6- 
dark. [f. Dahk a.] 

fl. mfr. To become dark; « Dakken i. Of 
the snn or moon : To suffer eclipse. Obs. 

[CI050 Sufipi. sEl/ru's Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 175 Crepus* 
culnm, tweoneleoht, uel deorcung.] £1340 Cursor M. 
»6749 (Trin.) Fro benne hit derked til he mone : oucr al the 
world wide. 1430 Lydg. Ckron. Troy 1. vi, The euening 
begon for to dirke. 1485 Caxton Cltas. Gt. an In the 
same yere the mnne derked thre tymes. a 15*9 Skelton 
Col. Chute 196 When the nyght darkes. 1596 H. Clap- 
ham Briefe Bible H. 17a Sun darks, Starres fall, the Moone 
doth change her hue. 1606 Shaks. Tr. <J- Cr. v. viil 7 With 
the vaile and darking of the Sunne. 

fig. 1400 Pol. Ret. ff L. Poems (1866) 336 Vnder sleube 
dark it be loue of holinesse. 

f2. trans. To make dark; » Darken 6. Obs. 

C1300 Beket 1417 Overcast heo is with the clouden.-. 
Whar thurf the churchen of Engelonde idurked beoth 
echon. 138a Wyclip i Kings xviii. 45 Heuenes ben derkid. 
fi477 Caxton Jason 39 b, The ayer was derked and 
obscured with the auarels and arowes and stones, c 1500 
Not-Browne Maya 33 My somers day in lusty may is 
derked before the none. 1530 Palsgr. 506/3 What thyng 
hath darked this house .. me thynkc they have closed up 
dyvers wyndowes. 1634 Milton Comus 730 The winged 
air darked with plumes. 1713 Ramsay Eclipse of Sun ii, 
No cloud may hover in the air, To dark the medium. 

b. To cloud, dim, obscure, hide (something 
luminous). 

c 1380 Wvclif Stl. Wks. II. 406 J>c sunne mat be derkkid 
heter bi fumes bat shal cleer be erbe. c 1489 Caxton 
Blanchardyn xx. 6a That derked the lyght of the sonne. 

1557 'Pot t elC s Misc. (Arb.) 369 The golden sunne doth 
darke ech starre. 1591 Constable Sonn. in. viii, The 
shadie woods seeme now my sunne to darke. x8. . Mrs. 
Hrowning SouCs Trav. na 1 hough we wear no visor down 
To dark our countenance. 1850 — Poems II. 5 The up- 
lands will not let it stay To dark the western sun. 

f3. To darken in shade or colour. Obs. 

cm* CnAUCEa Boetlu 1. i. 5 The wiche clobes a derkenes 
of a forleten and dispised elde had duskid and dirkid. 
1573 Art of Limning 5 Orpyment may be.. darked with 
Okerde Luke. 

1 4. To darken (the eyes or vision) ; to blind. 
lit. and \fig. Ohs. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. 1. i. 7, I of whom fee sy*t plonged 
in teres was derked. c 1450 tr. De tmitatione nr. xxxviii, 
In many be eye of intencion is dirked. 1508 Fisher Wks. 
(1876) 305 Her syght should haue be derked* 15*6 Pilgr. 
Per/. (W. de W. 1531) job, He wyll blyndc thy reason & 
derke thy conscience. 1653 T. Whitfield Treat. Sinf. 
Men ix. 40 The Sun. .darkes weake eyes, 
t b. intr. To be or become blind. Obs. 

a 1440 Wvclif i Stmt, iv. 15 [MS. Bodl. 377] HelL.hise 
I3en derkeden [v.r. dasweden], and he nrnte not sc. 

6. Jig. To obscure, eclipse, eloncf, dim, sully. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. 1. iv. ao pt wiche dignite, tor bet 
wolde derken it wib medelyng of some felonyc. c 1430 
I.vdg. Bochasi. iv. (1544) 6 b, Process of yeres .. hath 
. . Derked tbeir renoune by fbrgetf nines. 1559 Bp. Cox 
in Strype Ann. Ref. I. vi. 100 And shortly [shall] Christ 
Jesus be utterly forgotten, and darked as much.. as in the 
time of Papistry. 1579 Spenser Sheph, Cat. Feb. 134 Thy 
wast bignes but cumbers the ground, And dirks the beauty 
of tny blossomes rownd. 1608 Shaks. Per. iv. Prol. 35 
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Marina gets all praise*. .This, .darks In Philotcn all grace, 
ful marks. 1647 H. More Song of Soul I>ed. 4 Nor can 
ever that thick cloud . . dark the remembrance of your 
pristine Lustre. 1818 Scott Hrt. of Midi, a viii, One woman 
is enough to dark the fairest plot that ever wan planned, 
t u. wtr. To He in the dark, to lie hid or unseen. 
a xy3O S^ S0 X ? f ' »54H (Cott.) In hope i durk and dare. 
51350 lUll. Palerne 17 >e child ban darked in his den 
dernly him one. 1398 Trevisa Bartfu De P. R. xvii. clii. 
CM95) 704 ALowte hegges lorkyth and dcrkyth venemou.se 
wormes. r 1400 Desir. Troy 13285 Folis.. bat heron the 
melody [of the Sirens]., derkon euondownon a depesloniur. 
*447^okbnham 5<y«/>*(Roab.)ai8 l>arkyng in kavys and 

7. intr. To listen privily nnd Insidiously, dial. 
1781 J. Hutton Tour Caves Gloss., To dark for be tie. 
to hearken silently which side the opinion is of. x8x< 
IIrocket N. Country Wds. y Dark, to listen with an i«. 
sidious attention. 1855 Rorinson Whitby Gloss., Dark. 
to listen, to pry into. «They dark and gep for all they 
can catch. [Also in Glossaries of ttoldcrness. Mid-Yorks., 
C nmbrld., Lonsdale.] 
Hence Darked///. a., Darking vbl. sb. 
c X050 [see 1 J. ri430 Lydg. Chron. Troy Prol., D>Tked 
age. a 15*1 Wvatt Compl. Absenceofhis Love. M y darked 
pangs of cloudy thoughts. 

Darken (dauk'n), v. Forms: 4 derkn-en, 
darkn-en, dorkin, 4-5 durken, 5 dyrkyn, 6 
dirken, -in, daroken, 6- darken, [f. Dabk a. : 
see -kn suffix*. Cf. OHG. tarchanjan under 
Dakk a. Not very common in ME. ; in later 
times it has taken the place of Dark v.] 
I. intransitive. 

I. To grow or become dark, said esp. of the 
coming on of night. (Sometimes wilh down.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 34414 (Cott.) pt aier gun durken [v.r. to 
derkin] and to blak. 13 Thrush * Night. 4 in Reliq. 
Antto. I. 341 The dewes darkneth in the dale. 1731 Pom 
pp. tiurlington 80 Behold Villario's ten years' toil complele, 
IIis Quincunx darkens his Espaliers meet.. And strength 
or Shade contends with strength of Light. 18x1 Shelley 
Prometh. Unb. 1. 257 The Heaven Darkens above. 1863 
Hawthorne Old Home, London Suburb (1879) 239, The 
chill.. twilight of an Autumn day darkening down, 
b. To become obscure. (Wilh upon, from.) 
172a Wollaston Relig. Nat. ix. 209 men yonder blue 
regions and all this scene darken upon me and go out. 1848 
Lytton HaroU 1. i, The vision darkens from me. 
f2. To lie dark, lie concealed; to lurk privily 
after. Cf. Dark v. 6. Obs. 

c 1410 Anlnrs of Arth. v, Alle dyrkyns [v. rr. durkene, 
dark is] the dere, in the dym scoghes. 1508 Dunsar Man it 
ivetn. fi Wedo 9, I drew in derne to the dyk to dirkin eftir 
myrthis. 

o. To become blind. ///. and fig. 

1580 Hollybano Treas. Fr. 'Pong s. v. Entrecharger, 
My sight diminisheth, darkneth, or waxelh darke. 1813 
Shellev Q. Mab 149 Man ..Shrank with the plants and 
darkened with the night. 

4. To become dark in shade or colour. 
1774 Golosm. Nat. Hist. (1776)11. 334 The complexions 

of different countries . . darken in proportion to the heal of 
their climate. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. //. Jrnls. II. 39 
A bright angel darkening into what looks quite as much like 
the Devil. 1883 Hardivich's Photogr. Chem. (ed. Taylor) 
248 Such papers darken in the sun. 

5. To grow clouded, gloomy, sad ; esp. of the 
countenance : to become clouded with anger or 
other emotion. 

174a Young AV. Th. viii. 97 Where gay delusion darkens 
to despair !^ 1797 Mrs. Radcliffb Italian xii, 'Do you 
menace me?' replied the brother ; his countenance darkening. 
18x4 Scott ' Redgauntlet ch. xvii, His displeasure seemed to 
increase, his brow darkened. 1850 Hawthorne Scarlet L. 
iii, His face darkened with some powerful emotion. 

II. transitive. 

6. To make dark, to deprive of light ; to shut 
out or obstruct the light of. Also fig. 

138a Wyclif /so. xtii. 10 Al to-derkned is the sunne in 
his rising. £1535 Dewes Introd. Fr. (in Pals<;r. 951), To 
darken, obscurer. 1555 Eden Decades 345 The neauen 
is seldomc darkenedwith clowdes. 1613 Shaks. Hen. 
VI II, 1. i. aa6 Whose Figure euen this instant Clowd puts 
on, By Darkning my cleere Sunne. 1667 Milton P. L. \. 
501 When Night darkens the Streets. 1768 Sterne Sent. 
Journ. (1775) 1. 15 (Calais), I perceived that something 
darken'd the passage more t!um myself . . it was effectually 
Mons. Dessein. 1847 Tennyson Princess iv. 995 You stood 
in your own light and darken'd mine. 186a — Idylls Ded. 
17 Like eclipse, Darkening the world. 1864 — Aybner*s F. 

116 The tall pines That darken'd alt the northward of her 
[all. 1874 Lowell Agassis 1. i, The veil that darkened 
from our sidelong glance The inexorable face. 

b. To darken {a persons) door or doors: emphat ic 
for to appear on the threshold (as a visitor); usually 
with negative (expressed or implied). 

17*9 Franklin Busy.Body Wks. 1887 I. 341, I am afraid 
she would resent it so as never to darken my door again. 
1748 Richardson Clarissa Wks. 1883 VIII. 337 If ever my 
sister Clary darkens these doors again, I never will. x8s6 
Blackw. Mag. XIX. 11/1 You are the first minister that 
ever darkened these doors. 184a Tennyson Dora 30 You 
shall pack And never more darkeo my doors again. 

7. To deprive of sight, to make blind; fig. to 
deprive of intellectual or spiritual light. 

1548 Udall, etc Erasm. Par. Matt. iii. 30 That he 
might obscure and darken all men. 158a N. T. (Khem.) 
Rom. i. a 1 Their folish hart hath been darkened. 16x1 
Bible Ps. lxix. 33 Let their eyes be darkened, that they see 
not. 1758 S. Hayward Serm. 41 We shall rind the under, 
standing awfully darkned. 1843 Carlylb Past ff Pr. 
(1858) 115 His eyes were somewhat darkened. 



[ ek.] One who or 



DARK-LANTERN 

• 8, ^\ To make dailc or oh%aire in meaning or 
tnlelltgibiltty ; lo destroy ihc clearness of. 

1548-9 I Mar. I Bk. Com. Prayer, OfCerem. « b,They dyd 
more confounde, and darken, then declare .. ChrV*te* LnV 
fites. 161 1 IIible 7^ xxxviii. a Who is this that daxkeneth 
counsel by word* without knowledge ? 1674 Au.x n Dancer 
. .t" V°i • con /°» nd H'.'nk'* together which are distinct, 
to the darkning of them in your understandings. 1781 
wk^S" l ° fe the wUdom cf tV Kkk, 

Which art. can only darken and di«gui*c. 1865 Kinclk? 
llcrnu vui This belief was confined and darkened by 
a cross-belief. ' 

9. fg. To cloud with something evil, painful, or 
sad ; to cast a gloom or shadow over. 

'Wj* VViuom Rtet.(i 5 Bo) 119 He. .that poisoneth . . and 
seeketb to obscure and darken his estimation. 1606 Shaks. 
Ant. ff Cl. 1 iv. 11 Euils enow to darken all his goodness. 

Oeel. 4- /-1 1 1. 96 The fame of the apostles . . was darkened by 
religious fiction. 1829 LvrrnM Dtunvmd + \ No, I will not 
darken your fair hopes. 1883 S. C. Hall Retrospect II. 
138 I>omestic affliction., darkened the later years of hi* lift-. 

t b. To deprive (a person) of lustre or renown, lo 
eclipse. Obs. 

1606 Shaks. Ant ft CI. ul I. 34 Ambition (The Souldiers 
vertcc) rather makes choice of lossc, Then gaine whxh 
darkens him. 1607 — Cor. iv. vii. 5 And you arc darkned 
in this action Sir, Jtaien by your owne. 

10. To make dark in shade or colour* 

1717 PorE Elolsa 168 Her gloomy presence Shades ev'ry 
flow r, and darkens evVy green. 18a t Shkllev Ginevra 16 
1 he bridal veil Which . . darkened her dark locks. 1869 
E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 90 Organic matter 
from the lungs, when drawn through sulphuric acid, 
darkens it. 

Darkened (dauk'nd), ///. a. [(. prcc. + -m] 
Made dark, deprived of light. ///. and fa. 

1733 Poi'« l/or.Sat 11. i. 97 The darken'd room. 1856 
Dove Logic Chr. Faith v. 1. f a. 268 Darkened and deluded 
as I am. 1871 Mob ley Voltaire (1886) 341 A generation of 
cruel and unjust and darkened spirits. 

Darkener (dauk'nw). 
that which darkens. 

161 1 Cotcr., Noire isteur, a blacker, darkener, obscurer. 
1630 Brathwaiy Png. Gentlem. (164 1) 5 A great darkener 
and blemisher of the . . beauty of the mind. 1776 O. Cami- 
aKLL Phitos. Rhet. (1800) 1. 1. ii. 47 A sophister or darkener 
°l un , dersta ndi»g- 1866 Geo. Ki.iot Holt III. axx vii. 
48 lnat feminine darkener of counsel. 

Darkening da-ik'nln.), vbl. sb. [-ino K] 

1. The action of making or becoming dark. 

1584 Bag ford Coll. No. 81 If. 20 A great and toLMl Eclipse, 
or darkenyng of the Moone vnto xvl poyntes. 1677 Gn.riN 
D*monol. (1867 ) 34S Necessity can do much to the darkening 
of the understanding. 1875 Darwin Inseetiv. PI. vii. 144 
1 he .. darkening or blackening of the glands. 

2. Nightfall, dusk. Sc. 

1814 Scott Jf r rti>. Ixiii, It's near the darkening, sir. 1865 
Mks. Carlyle Lett. III. 296 The cock is shut up.. from 
darkening till after our breakfast. 

Da rkening, ///. a. 
making dark. 

i7as Pope Odyis. tx. 213 A lonely cave . . with darkening 
la wrels covered o*cr. 1800 Herschkl in Phil. Trans. XC 
a8o To try an application of the darkening apparatus to 
another part of the telescope. 1873 Hlack Pr. Thule 6 
Peaks . . still darker than the darkening sky. 

Darkey: see Dakkv. 

Darkfnl (daukful\ a. rare. TOE. dcorcfull, 
f. deorc adi. Dakk : sec -ful.1 Full of darkness. 

a 1050 Liber Sc rut iii. Ixi. (1889) 187 Eall lichama bin 
deorcfull byS. 138a Wvclip Matt, vi 33 3if thyn ei^e le 
weyward, al thi body shal be derkful. c 1470 Henry 
Wallace vm. 118a The nycht was myrk, our drayfT the 
dyrkfull chance. 1633 T. Adams Exp. a Peter i. 19 Pagans 
have a darkful night. 1875 M'Clellan New Test. 3^0 
The horrible degradation of mankind to a darkful existence. 

+ Da-rkhede, derkhede. Obs. Also dure- 
hede. [f. Dabk a. + -hede, -hkap.] Darkness. 

1197 R. Glouc (1724) 560 J»oru al be middelerd derkhede 
per was inou. c 1300 St. Bramian 37 Al o tide of the dai we 
were in durchedc. 

Darkish (daukif), a. [f. Dark a. + -*m.] 
Somewhat dark: a. through absence of light. 

1557 Sacitville Mirr- M<i£*> induct, ii, The dayes more 
darkishe are. 1659 60 Pcrvs Diary (1870) I. 56 We draok 
pretty hard ..till it began to be dxrkisfc 1777 Howaid 
Prisons Eng. (1780) 178 The passages are narrow., and 
darkish. 1858 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. II. lxxvi.99 
A state of darkish twilight, 
b. In shade or colour. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. xxiil (1495) 877 Matere 



[-ing2.] Becoming or 



that is dymme and derkysshe and vnpure. 1538 Llla.vd 
I tin. IV. 124 The..CoIour..i5 of a darkish deepe reddc. 
177S Adaih Amer. Ind. 6 Their hair is lank, coarse, and 
darkish. 1881 C A. Young Sun 197 A scarlet ribbon, with 
a darkish band across it. 
Hence DaTkislmeas, darkish quality or state. 
1583 Goldisc Ca/vin on Dent, xc 556 God held them in 
darktshnes, giuiog them but a small last of his Grace. 

Da*rk-la*ntern. A lantern with a slide or 
arrangement by which the light can be concealed. 

1650 Fulleh Ptsgah iv. iii. 45 The pillar of the cloud, the 
first and perfect pattern of a dark -lantern. 1680 IIick fuin- 
gill Merox 37 Vaux is Vaux though he carry a Dark- 
lanthorn and wear a Vizard. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth v, 
Simon Glover . .now came to the door with a dark-lantern in 
his hand. 

b. slang. (See quot. ) 
a 1700 D. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, A Darh-Lanthom, the 
Servant or Agent that Receives the Bribe (at Court). 

6*- 2 



DARKLE. 

Darkle (*&'l>t v. [A modern word, evolved 
out of the adverb darkling analysed as a pple. 
Probably some parallelism to sparkling has been 
supposed. See next.] 

3. w/r. To lie darkling; to show itself darkly. 

1819 Byron Juan n. xlix, The night .. darkled o'er the 
faces pale And the dim desolate deep. 1855 Thackeray 
Newcomes I xxv, The. . Foundcr'sTomb. .darkles and shines 
with the most wonderful shadows and lights. 1885 Century 
Mag. $39 The ..fountain ..whose statues and bas-reliets 
darkled above and around a silent pool. 

b. To lie in the dark, conceal oneself. 

1864 Thackeray D. Duval viii, I remember half-a-dozen 
men darkling in an alley. 

2. To grow dark. 

1823 Byron Juan vi. ci, Her cheek began to flush, her 
eves to sparkle, And her proud brow's blue veins to swell 
and darkle. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. II. in. 33° Cold 
and grey, And darkling fast, the waste before her lay. 1880 
Howells Undisc. Country ix. 129 The houses darkled away 
into the gloom of the country. 

b. Of the countenance, etc. : To become dark 
with anger, scorn, etc. 

1800 Moore Ode toAnacrconxv'n. Note 7 Now with angry 
scorn you darkle, Now with tender anguish sparkle. 1855 
Thackeray Newcomes\x\\. (D.), His honest brows darkling 
as he looked towards me . 1886 Illust. Land. News Summer 
No. 19/2 Peltzer darkling at him with a wicked grin. 

3. trans. To render dark or obscure. 

1884 [see Darkling B. 3]. 1893 National Observer 25 
Feb. 370 '2 The dramatist .. whose province it is to darkle 
and obscure. ^ 

Da-rkless, a. nonce-tad. Free from darkness. 

1888 Daily Atow2oSept. 5/1 In summer time the 'darkless 
nights ' are enchanting. 

Darkling (dauklirj), adv. and a. [ME. darke- 
ling, f. Dark a. + -ling, adverbial formative : cf. 
back-ling, fat-ling, grove-ling half-ling.] 

A. adv. In the dark ; in darkness. ///. and Jig. 
a 1450 Knt. tie la Tour 21 She wolde not come in men n is 

chaumbres bi night derkelyng withoute candelle. 1580 
Sidney Arcadia (1662) 379 He came darkeling into his 
chamber. 1390 Shaks. A/ids. N. 11. ii. 86 O wilt thou 
darkling leaue me ? 1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter u. 1 Our 
lamps, .at last go out, and leave us darkling. 1667 Milton 
P. L. 111. 39 The wakeful Bird Sings darkling, and in shadiest 
Covert hid Tunes her nocturnal Note. 171a Steele Sped. 
No. 406 r 7 Darkling and tir'd we shall tbe Marshes tread. 
X813 Scott Rokeby 1. xxvi, Wilfrid is. .destined, darkling, to 
pursue Ambition's maze by Oswald's clue. 1859 Tennyson 
Vivien 732 He. .darkling felt the sculptured ornament. 

B. pres. pple. and a. [the ending being con- 
founded with the -ing of participles.] 

1. Being, taking place, going on, proceeding, etc. 
in the dark. 

a 1763 Siienstone Upon Riddles in Dodsley Coll. Poems 
(1782) V. 64 Ye writers.. O spare your darkling labours! 
1794 Hurdis Tears Affect. 58 Which soars aloft In the first 
glimpse of morning, and performs A darkling anthem at the 
gates of Heav'n. 18x4 Chalmers Evid. Chr. Revel, x. 285 
A single word from Uod . . is worth a world of darkling 
speculations. 1859 G. Mereoith R. Feverel xx, Here like 
darkling nightingales they sit. 1863 M rs. Oliphant Salem 
Ch. xvi. 286 The mother and son hurried on upon their 
darkling journey. 

2. Characterized by darkness ; lying in darkness ; 
showing itself darkly ; darksome, obscure. 

1739 P. Whitehead Manners 3 A doleful tenant of the 
darkling Cell. 1855 M. Arnolo Balder Dead ii, And by 
the darkling forest-paths the Gods Follow'd. 1865 Gosse 
Land % Sea (1874) 20 Another, .brook that breaks out from 
its darkling bed beneath dwarf willows. 

Jig. 1795 G. Wakefield Reply to Age oj Reason, Part I 1 , 
24 To let the sun of your intellect shine out . . for the ilh> 
mination of us darkling mortals. 1813 Scott Rokeby vi. xiv, 
Darkling was the sense; the phrase And language those of 
other days. 1878 White Life in Christ \\\. xix. 257 Some 
darkling sensation of pleasure or pain. 

3. Darkening; obsenring. 

1884 Lowell Poems, To Holmes, As many poets with 
their rhymes Oblivion's darkling dust o'erwhelms. 

4. Darkling-beetle, a black beetle, Blaps mor- 
tisaga, living in dark places, as cellars, etc. 

1816 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (1843) I. 335 Mr. Baker, .kept 
a darkling beetle {Blaps mortisaga) alive for three years 
without food of any kind. 1836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 
863/2 The fifth section, .includes, .the darkling-beetles. 

DaTkling, sb. nonce-wd. [See -likg.] A child 
of darkness ; one dark in nature or character. 

1773 J. Ross Fratricide 1. 629 (MS.) I'll catch Th' 
impetuous darkling [i.e. Cain] at his first recoil, And tem- 
porize his hatred to my wish 1 Ibid. 1. 175 The morning . . 
brought his darkling to the field. 

Da'rklingS, adv. rare. [f. Darkling adv., with 
adverbial genitive : cf. backward, -wards, .&tc] In 
the dark ; « Darkling adv. 

a 1656 Bp. Hall IVks. (1837-9) VII. 344 (D.) Idle wanton 
servants, who play and talk out their candle-light^ and then 
go darklings to bed. 1783 Burns Halloween xi. To the 
kiln she goes then. An' darklins grapit for the bauks. 1847 
Tail's Mag. XI V. 11 A kind of pantomime, .done dark- 
lings in a lawyer's back shop. 

b. At darklins is used dialectally. 

1870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl. I. 282, I wonder you're 
not scared to be with her by your sen at darklins. 

+ TJa'rklong, adv., obs. variant of Darkling. 
[Cf. headlong, sidelong.] 

1561 T. Hobv tr. Castiglione's Courtycr (1577) M vj a, The 
two arose and wente to bed darkelong. 1577 Eoen & 
Willes Hist. Trav. 258 b, Darkelong without al pompe and 
ceremonies, buryed in a dunghil. 1620 Shelton Qttix. 
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IV. xiv. 112 Sometimes he went dark-long and without 

1 Darkly (daukli), adv. [f. Dark a. + -m'K 
OE. had deorclice\ but tbe word appears to have 
been formed anew in ME.] In a dark manner or 
^Yay. In OE. known only in the^. sense ' darkly 
in a moral sense, horridly, fonlly \ 
c 1000 Gloss. Prudent. 142 Tclrum, deorclice. 

1. In the dark ; in secrecy, secretly. 

c 1600 Shaks. Sottu. xliii, When I sleep, in dreams they 
[my eyes] look on thee. And darkly bright are bright in 
dark directed. 1601 — Alti Wcllw. in. 13,. I will tell you 
a thing, hut you shall let it dwell darkly with you. 1631 
Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. 223 Bradwardin heth buried m 
the South wall, somewhat darkly, a 1845 Hooo Irish 
Schoolmaster vi, Tame familiar fowls, .sit darkly squatting. 

2. With a dark or sombre hue. 

*5oo H awes Past. Pleas, xliv. ii, On his noddle darkely 
flamyng Was set Saturne. 1641 French Distill, v. (1651) 
130 Melt it not, onely let it darkly glow. 1794 Southey 
Sonn. viii, How darkly o'er yon far-off mountain frowns I he 
gather'd tempest! ^1835 Mrs. Hemans Poems, Modern 
Greece, The river's darkly-rolling wave. 1843 Mrs. Brown- 
ing To Flush iii, Darkly brown thy body is. 

3. In a gloomy, frowning, ominous manner. 
1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 1. iv. 175 How darkly, and how 

deadly dost thou speake ! 1601 - Twel. N. n. 1. 4 My 
starres shine darkely ouer me. 1814 Byroh Corsair 1. ix, 
His frown of hatred darkly fell. 1837 Hawthorne Twice 
'Told T. (1851) I. v. 76 The men of iron shook their heads 
and frowned so darkly, that the revellers looked up. 

4. In an obscure, vague, or mysterious manner. 
1377 Langl. P. PI. B. x. 372 Where dowel is, or dobet 

derkelich 3e shewen. e 14s© Merlin 53, 1 . . will speke . . so 
derkly that they shul not vndirstonde what I sey. 1576 
Flemihg Panopl. Epist. 213 This booke was., written of 
sett purpose very darkely. 1840 Mrs. Norton Dream 151 
Darkly-worded spells. 1889 Jessopp Coming oj Friars i. 3 
Because he spoke so darkly, men listened all the moreeagerly. 

5. With obscure vision ; dimly, blindly. 

C1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 11. Ivii. (1869) 98 Sum time 
thou shalt se me thikkeliche and derkliche. 1536 Pilgr. 
PerJ. (W. de W. 1531) 185 In this lyfe we se and knowe 
god but confusely or derkly, as it were by a glasse. 1732 
Popk Ess. Man 11. 4 A being darkly wise, and rudely great. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 427 Are not we.. seeking to 
discover that which Socrates in a glass darkly foresaw ? 

DaTkly, a. rare. [-LY 1 : cf. sickly.'] Dark- 
looking, somewhat dark. 

1821 Clare Vill. Minstr. II. 52 Sweet tiny flower of 
darkly hue. 

Da'rkmaiis. Thieves cant. [f. Dakk a. ; the 
second clement occurs also in eraekmans a hedge, 
light/nans the day, etc.] The night. 

1567 Harm an Caveat 85, I couched a hogshead in a 
Skypper this darkemans. 161 1 Dekker Roaring Gtrle 
Wks. 1873 III. 216 With all whom Tie tumble this next 
darkmans in the strommel. a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, 
DarkmansBndgc ..one that slides into a House in the 
Dusk, to let in.. Rogues to rob. 1737 Bacchus <y Venus, 
Each Darkmans I pass in an old shady Grove. 1815 Scorr 
Guy M. xxviii, Men were men then, and fought other in the 
open field, and there was nae milling in the darkmans. 

Darkness (dauknes). [OE. deorcnes, -nys, f. 
deorc Dark a. + -nes, -tit's, -nys, -ness.] The 
quality or state of being dark. 

1. Absence or want of light (total or partial). 

a 1050 De Vitiis in Liber Scintill. (1889) 228 On byssere swa 
micelre deorcnysse. c 1320 Cast. Love 1706 Another peyne 
they shull have of derknes. c 1385 Chaucer L. G. IV. Prol. 
95 (MS. Gg) And cloth ede was the flour, .ffor derknesseof the 
nyht. ri440 Protttp. Parv. 121 Dyrkenesse, obscuritas. 
1508 Fisher Wks. (1876) 50 Bytwene the shynynge lyght 
and black derknes. 1667 Milton P. L. 1. 63 No light, but 
rather darkness visible Serv'd only to discover sights uf wpe. 
i860 Tynoall Glac. 1. xxv. 188 An aperture through which 
the darkness of the chasm was rendered visible. 

2. The quality of being dark in shade or colour. 
C1374 CnAUCEa Bocth. 1. i. 5 pe wiche clobes a darkenes of 

a forleten and dispised elde badfde] duskid and dirked. 
1413 Lydg. Pilgr. Sowle 11. lix. (1859^7 Tbe fyre taketh 
smoke and derkenesse of tbe mater to which e he is conioyned. 
1818 Shelley Laon xil. xxiii. 7 The glossy darkness of 
her streaming hair. 1856 Rvskin Mod. Paint. IV. v. xvin. 
§ 3 Darkness mingled with colour gives the delight of its 
depth and power. 

3. Want of sight ; blindness. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylns iv. 272 Ende I wil as Edippe in 
derknesse My sorowfull liff. 1568 Turner Herbal 111. 6 
The litle filmes tbat go over the eyes, wherof darknes doth 
rise. 1842 Tennyson Godiva 70 His eyes, before they had 
their will, Were shrivelPd into darkness in his head. 

4. Jig. a. The want of spiritual or intellectual 
light; esp. common in biblical imagery. 

Kingdom, power of darkness : the empire of evil. Prince 
of darkness '. Satan. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 17881 (Trin.) po folk in dedly derkenes 
stad pis grete li^t made hem glad. 1382 Wvclif Col. i. 13 
The which delyuerde vs fro the power of derknisses. 1526 
Pilgr. PerJ. (W. de W. 1531) 4 The prynce of derknes. . 
our goostly ennemjf the deuyll. 1531 Tinoale Exp. 1 John 15 
All that lyue in ignoraunce are called darknesse. 1654 
Whitlock Zootomia 140 A second famous Leader under the 
Prince of Darknesse. 171a Aooison Sped. No. 419 T 5 The 
Darkness and Superstition of later Ages. 1766 Fordyce 
Scrm. Vng. Worn. (1767) II. viii. 6 The powers of darkness 
. .concur, .in misleading. 1871 Morley Voltaire (1886) 229 
They [the clergy] were, .tbe incarnation of the average dark- 
ness of the hour. 

b. Absence of the 'light* of life; death. 

1388 Wycmf Job x. 21 Befor that Y go. .to the derk lond, 
and hilid with the derkness of detb. 1335 Coverd. Job x. 
21 To that londe of darcknesse & shadowe of death. 1603 
Shaks. Meas.Jor M. m.i. 14 If I must die, I will encounter 
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darknesse as a bride, And hugge it in mine armes. Mod. 
The darkness of the tomb. 

5. Gloom of sorrow, trouble, or distress. 

c 164s Howell Lett. (1650) I. 342 There is some dark- 
ness happened betwixt the two favourites. 18 11 Shelley 
Bigotry's Victim iii. 7 Tbe darkness of deepest dismay. 

6. A condition or environment which conceals 
from sight, observalion, or knowledge ; obscurity; 
concealment, secrecy* 

138a Wyclif Matt. x. 27 That thing that Y say to 50U in 
dercnessis, saye }ee in the li^t. XS43~4 Ad 35 Hen. VI H, 
c. 1 The vaile of darcknes of the vsurped power, .of the see 
and bishoppes of Rome. 1601 Shaks. Twel. N. v. i. 15^ To 
vnfold, though lately we intended To keepe in darkenesse, 
what occasion now Keueales. 169a E. Walker Epicidns' 
Mor. (1737) <To the Author', Truth's still in darkness un- 
discovered. 1869 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) III. xii. 253, 
I found the question wrapped in darkness. 1889 J. Corbett 
Monk xiii. 191 This formidable figure that had arisen so 
suddenly and with such mystery, this man of daikness 
[Monk]. 

7. Obscurity of meaning. 

>SS3 T.Wilson Rhet. (1580) 163 Poeticall Clerkes..de- 
lightyng muche in their owne darckenesse. a 1368 Asciiam 
Scholem. (Arb.) 156 The vse of old wordes is not the greatest 
cause of Salustes roughnes and darknesse. 1666 BoYLe 
Orig. Formes Sf Qual., Apt to occasion much darknesse 
and difficulty in our enquiries into the things themselves. 
a 17x5 Burnet Own Time (1823) I. 279 He preached and 
prayed often himself, but with so peculiar a darkness. 

f jDa-rkship. Obs. nonce-wd. [See -ship.] The 
personality of one who is dark. 

1707 E. Ward Httd. Rediv. (1715) «-J 'That his Darkship 
[/. e. a devil] was unable To terrify an English Rabble. 

Darksome (dauks#m), a. [f. Dabk sb. + 
-some : cf. toilsome^] 

1. Characterized (more or less) by darkness; 
somewhat dark or gloomy. Now chiefly a poetic 
synonym of dark, of vaguer connotation. 

1530 Palsgr. 309/2 Darkesome, tcuebreux. 1549 62 Sterh- 
holo & H. Ps. exxxvi. 9 And Starres that doe appeare lo 
guide the darksome night. 1667 Milton P. L. 11. 973 By 
constraint Wandring this darksome desart. 17x8 Rowe tr. 
Lucan 357 She seeks the Ship's deep darksom Hold below. 
1848 M. Arnold Sick King Bokhara, Alone and in a dark- 
some place Under some mulberry-trees I found A little pool. 

2. Somewhat dark in shade or colour; sombre. 
1615 G. Sandys Trav. 73 He hath a little haire on his 

vpper lip . . of a darksom color. 1667 Milton P. L. xn. 18s 
A darksom Cloud of Locusts swarming down. 1807 
Worosw. White Doc iv. 56 With pine and cedar spreading 
wide Their darksome boughs on every side. 1879 Dixon 
Windsor I. i. 2 Darksome clump, and antique tower. 

3. Jig. a. Characterized by obscurity of meaning. 
1574 tr. Marlotat's Apocalips 1 To the Fathers of olde 

tyme, Daniels vision seemed moste darkesome. 1597" 8 B p « 
Hall Sat. 111. Prol., Whose words were short, and darksome 
was their sense. i6a6 Bacoh Sylva § 900 Paracelsus and some 
darksome authors of Magic 1838 C. Sumner Mem. ff Lett. 
(1878) I. 379 The darksome notes and memoranda which he 
made on the margin of the volumes he read. 

b. Characterized by gloom, sadness, or cheerless- 
ness. 

1649 Roberts Clavis Bibl. ii. 24 All my darksome doubtings 
fled away. 1719 D'Urfev Pills{i%-j2)\\. 109 1 1 is a darksome 
Passion. 1828 Carlvle Misc. (1857) I. 199 His darksome, 
drudging childhood and youth. <ti845 Hood Two Swans 
iv, In darksome fears They weep and pine away. 
C. Morally of dark cbaracter. 

1880 McCarthy Own Times IV. lxyii. 532 Some rather 
darksome vices, .prove their existence in the character. 

Hence DaTksomeness, darkness, obscurity. 

1 57 1 GoLDtNG Calvin on Ps. xviij. 12 Darksomnesse of 
water. 1583 — Calvin on Dent. xlii. 248 Let vs not charge 
it [God's truth] with darksomenesse. a 1642 Sir W. Mon- 
soh Naval Tracts v. 495/2 The Darksomness of the Night. 

Darky, darkey (dauki). [f. Dark a. + -y, 
dim. and appellative ; cf. Blacky.] 

1. The night, slang. 

1789 G. Parker Life's Painter 124 (Farmer) Bless your 
eyes and limbs.. I don't come here every darkey. 1836 
R. Burrowes Death oj Socrates in Rel. Father Prout 
(i860) 269 Then at darkey we waked him in clover. 

2. A dark-lantern, slang. 

1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Did., Darky, a dark lanthorn. 
1838 Dickens O. Twist xxii, * Crape, keys, centre-bits, 
darkies— nothing forgotten ? 1 inquired Toby. 

3. A negro, a blacky, eolloq. Also alirih. 

1840 R. H. Dana BeJ Mast xxxiii. 120 The darkey tried 
to butt him. 1883 Century Mag. XXV 1 1. 132 The manners 
of a corn-field darky. 1884 19th Cent. Feb. 246 A coffin of 
curious darkey workmanship. 

4. A blind man. dial. 

1807 J. Stagg Poems 144 A darky glaum'd her by the hip. 

Barling (daulirj), sb. and a. Forms: 1-3 
deorling, (1 dior-, dir~, dyrling), 1-6 derling, 
(4-6 derlinge, -yng(e), 2-4 durling, -yng, 5-6 
darlyng(e, 6 darlinge, 6- darling ; also 3 deore- 
ling, 3-6 dereling, -yng, 4-6 deer(e)ling, -yng, 
6-8 dearling, (6 -inge, -yng(e). [OE. ddorling, 
dlerling, deriv. of dior Dkaii : see -lino. Thence 
ME. dereling, derling, which subseq. became dar- 
ling, as visual with er followed by a consonant ; but 
the analytical dere-ling, dcar4ing also continued 
in partial use till tbe 18th c. or later, as a dialectal 
or nonce-form.] 

1. A person who is very dear to another; the 
object of a person's love ; one dearly loved. Com- 
monly used as a term of endearing address. 
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c 888 K. /Elfneii Boeth. axxix. S ioSegadcundu anweald 
aufribode his diorlin^as [v.r. deorltngasj. ^897 ~ Gregory t 
J'nst. 1. -vn IH Dauide oxm Godes dirhngc. r 1000 fcivruc 
Horn. t'lhurpe) I. 58 (Bosw.) lohannct sc Godspellere, 
Cristcs dyrting. a xaoo Moral Ode 385 Crist seal one beon 
inoti nlle his durlittges. c 1550 Will, Paleme 1538 Sweting 
welcome I Mi derworbe derling. 1388 ^VYCL1K Sang Sol. l 
13 My dcrlyng is to me a cluster of cipre tre. 1/1x400 
Chester Plays ill. 373 And now farewell my darling decre. 
156a f . Heywood Prov. «V Epigr, (1867) 65 It is better to be 
An okle mans derlyng, than a yong mans werlyng. 1S83 
Stanyhurst ASneis ii. (Arb.) 63 Flee, fie. my sweet darling. 
1714 (I ay Sluph. Week v. 1x0 While on her Dearling'* Hed 
her Mother sate. 284a Tennyson Gardener's Dan. 273 
The idol of my youth» The darling of my manhood. 1859 
— Merlin *f V. 395 Answer, darling, answer, do. 
+ b. A favourite, a minion. Obs. 

c 888 K. /Elfred Boeth. xxvii. 5 z 3«f 8c licodehis dysig. . 
swa wcl swa his dyse^um deorlingum dyde. a 1400-50 
Alexander 3443 An aid derling of Darius was duke made 
of pcrs. 1530 Palscr. 313/1 Derlyng, a man, mignon. 
1548 Hall Chron. (1809) 219 The Quenes dearfynge 
William Duke of Sufiblke. 1579 J. Stubbes Gating Gulf 
E viij, The king, .had like to naue marred at, by lauishing 
out a word hereof to one of hys deerelyngs. a 17 19 
Addison (J.), She became the darling of the princess. 

c. The favourite in a family, elc. 

c 1330 R. Bkonne Chron. (18x0) 50 Knotite of his body gate 
sonncs )>re. . Knoute lufed IHaraldlbest, he was his derlyng. 
1675 Art Content nt. iv. $ 9 The most discountenanc d 
child oft makes better proof, than the dearling. 171a 
Arouthnot John Bull ill. ii, John was the darling 1 He 
had all the good bits. 

d. One meet to be much loved, a lovable 
creature, a 1 pet*. 

1799 Southky King of Crocodiles \\, Six young Princes, 
darlings all, Were missing. 1863 Miss Bkaddon Eleanor's 
Vict. (1878) iii. 23 His duty towards those innocent darlings. 
1864 Kings lev in Life xxl (1879) II. 173 With every flock 
of sheep and girls are one or two enormous mastiffs . . They 
are great darlings, and nscessary against bear and wolf. 

2. trans/, and fig. a. of persons, as the darling 
0/ the people, etc. 

c iao< Lay. 63 1 6 Alfred be king, Englelondes deorling. Ibid. 
25576 Pa spac Angel be king, Scottene deorling. 1548 Udall, 
elc. Lrasnt. Par. Luke Pref. 8 Wantons and derelynges 
of fortune 1615 Bacon Adit. Learn, 11. xxiii. § 36 Augustus 
Caesar. . when he was a dearling of the Senate. 1639 Fuller 
Holy War (1640) 1 A prince so good, that he was styled 
the Darling of mankind. 170s Eng. Theophrast. 193 
Fortune turns.. every thing to the advantage of her Dar- 
lings. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. III. xxi. 508 Henry V was, 
as he deserved to be, the darling of the nation, 
b. of things. 
c 1430 Hymns r'irg. (1867) 25 Loue is goddis owne der- 
linge. 1577 tr. Bullingcr's Decades (1592} 303 Where God 
is, there also is Patience his derling which he nourisheth. 
1604 Snaks. Oth. ill. iv. 66 Take heede on't, Make it a 
Darling, like your precious eye. 1750 G. Hcghes Barbadocs 
Prcf. x Then Oratory became their darling. 1870 Emerson 
Soc. <$■ Solit., Work «y DaysWs. (Bohn) HI. 67 Trade, 
that pride and darling of our Ocean. 
+ 3. A name for a variety of apple. Obs. 
1586 Cooan Haven Health (1636) 101 The best Apples 
. .are Pepins, Costards. . Darlings, and such other. 
4. Comb., as darling- like adj. (nonce-wd.). 
1873 Browning Rett Cot I. Kt.-cap 835 Her figure! some- 
what small and darlinglike. 

B. adj. [altrib. use of s&.~\ Dearly loved, very 
dear ; best-loved, favourite, a. of persons. 

IX509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xvi. lxxii, Dyane dcrlyng pale 
as any leade.l 1596 Spknsek F. Q. iy. Prol. v, Dred infant, 
Venus dearling dove. 1667 Milton P. L. 11. 373 His 
darling Sons. 1736 W. Thompson Epithalamium xiv. 9 
Our dearling prince. 18x9 Shelley Cyclops 246 My darling 
little Cyclops. 1849 Dickens Day. Copp. xxxii, My un- 
changed love is with my darling child, 
b. of things. 
c x6oo Sh \ks. Sonu. xviii. 3 Rough winds do shake the 
darling buds of May. 1645 Fuller Good Th. in Bad T. 
( 184 1 ) 64 To acknowledge my darling faults. 1701 W .Wotton 
Hist. Rome, Alarcns i. 7 Philosophy was his darling Study. 
1799 Coleridge Devits Thoughts vi, The Devil did grin, 
for his darling sin Is pride that apes humility. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. En?. I. 101 A few enthusiasts.. were bent 
on pursuing, .their darling phantom of a republic. 

Hence {nonce-wds.) DaTlingz'. trans., to address 
as 4 darling* ; Da*rlinijly adv. ; Da'rlintpiess. 

1888 Lady V. Sandars Bitter Repent. III. ii. 25 They 
still darlinged and deared each other as heretofore, especially 
in the presence of others. 1873 Browning Red Colt. Nt.- 
cap 1600 Writing letters daily, duly read As darlingly she 
hands them to myself. 1875 — Aristofh. Apol. Wks. XIII. 

F> Right they named you . . some rich name . . Kallistion ? 
habion for the darlingness? 
Darloch, var. of Doulacu. 
Darn (dam), v. Forms: 7-8 dern, deara, 7- 
darn ; 9 St. dem. [Derivation unknown. 

The verb appears about 1600, Bnd becomes at once quite 
common : it may be that this particular way of repairing 
a hale or rent was then introduced. The farm suggests 
relationship to Dern (later dam) secret, hidden, and its 
verh dern, darn to conceal, put out of sight ; but satis- 
factory connecting links between the two have not yet 
been found. On the other hand the Celtic derivation sug- 
gested by Wedgwood is absolutely inadmissible. Welsh 
darn * piece, fragment * has no association with darning or 
mending in any way, and the sense 'patch * given by Owen 
Pughe is correct only in the sense that a * piece ' may be 
used to patch. The Welsh darnio hosan would mean ' to 
cut a stocking to pieces' iwitb a knife.; ' to darn a stocking* 
is creithio hosan. (D. Silvan Evans, and Prof. Rhys.) 
trans. To mend (clothes, etc., esp. stockings) by 
filling- in a hole or rent with yarn or thread inter- 



woven so ns to form a kind of texture. '/This is 
done with a darning-needle.) 

C1600 Q. Eliz. Honsch. Hh. in Honseh. Ord. (1790) a'>4 
The Serjant hath for his fee, all the coverpanncs, drinking 
towells, and other linen clothe . . that are damed. 1603 
Holland Plutarch's Mor. 783 (R.) For spinning, weaving, 
derning and drawing up a rent. >6n Cotgr., Rentraire 
. . to draw, dearne, or sow vp a rent in a garment 1697 
Lond. Gaz. No. 3303/4 Breeches darned with Worsted at 
the Knees. 1710 Stbkle Tatter No. 345 P 2 Four Pair 
of Silk-Stockings curiously demed. 1836 Mrs. Carlylk 
Lett. 1. 63 The holes in the stair-carpet all darned. x88x 
Besant & Rick Chapl. 0/ Fleet n. iii. (1883) 135 HU grey 
stockings were damed with blue worsted. 

absol. X720 Gay Poems (1745) I. 333i I ™ a *° w plain* 
work, I can darn and stitch. 1875 Plain Needlework x8 
The machine is not yet invented which can patch or dam. 

fig. 1641 Milton Church Govt. vi. (i8<i) 138 To dearn up 
the rents of schisme by calling a councell. 

b. To thread one's way in and out between 
obstacles. 

1890 BlacJnu. Afag. No. 897. 9/1 Lithe bodies ., darning 
themselves out and in of the many-coloured seething crowd. 

Darn, sb. [f. Darn v.] The act or result of 
darning; a hole or rent mended by darning. 

17*0 Lond. Gas. No. 5868/9, c. Muslin Apron, with a 
large Dam in the Bottom. 1851 Becks Florist 40 Then 
she d . .wash my linen, or put a patch here and a dam there. 
X879 M ,ss K,Kn Rocky Mount. I. 345 One pair of stockings, 
such a mass of darns that hardly a trace of the original 
wool remains. 

Darn, var. of Dern a. and v. 

Darn, Darnation, Darned, perversions of 
Damn, Damnation, Damned, in profane use. 
(Chiefly U.S.) 

1837-40 H a li burton CIoc&m. (x862"> 29, I guess they are 
pretty considerable superfine darned fools. Ibid. (1872) 02 
Dam it all, it fairly makes my dander rise. 1844 John I 
Chawbacon ii. in H alii well Dtct. (1865) 1. p. xv, I'll be 
dara'd if I know. 1848 Lowell BiglowP. 1. xiii, Ef you're 
arter folks o' gumption, You've a damed long row to hoe. 
x86i H. KiNosLav Raveushoe vi. iD.», My boy.. was lost 
in a typhoon in the China sea; dam they lousy typhoons ! 

Darned (dajnd),///. a. [f.DAUNzO] Mended , 
by darning. 

x6a8 Wither Brit. Remeutb. v. 10x9 Peec'd, and neatly I 
dearned. 1838 Dickens O. Twist iv, A suil of thread-bare 
black, with damed cotton stockings. 1847 Ld. Lindsay 
Chr. Art I. 137 A piece of damed and faded tapestry. 

Darnel (daunel). Forms: 4-5 dernel, 5 
dernal, -eil, darnelle, -ylle, -ail, 6 dernell, (der- 
nolde), 6-7 darnell, -all, 4- darnel. [Occurs also 
in the Walloon dialect of Rouchy, 'damtilt, ivraie, 
lolium tern ulcti turn 1 ; ulterior history unknown.] 

1. A deleterious grass, Lolium tcmukntum % which 
in some countries grows as a weed among corn. 

Known first as the English name for the lolium of the 
Vulgate : see Cockle sb.* 2. The grass is now rare in Eng. 
land, but appears to have been much more common formerly 
when seed-corn was largely imported from the Mediter- 
ranean regions, where the weed abounds, it is now held to 
be deleterious only when infested by ergot, to which it is 
particularly liable. 

c 1335 Aletr. Horn. 145 Than com his fa, and seu nht thare 
Darnel, that es an iuel wedc. c 1340 Cursor Al. X138 (Fairf.) 
pi queic darnel [Cott., Gtti. zizanny, Trin. cokull sal hit 
be. 1383 Wyclip A/aft. xiii. 25. c 1440 Promp. Parv. xiq 
Dernel, a wede, zizauia, lolliutn. 1523 Fitzherb. Huso. 
§ 20 Dernolde groweth vp strcyght lyke an hye grasse, and 
hath longe sedes on eyther syde the stert. 157a J. Jones 
Bathes Buckstone 5 b, Some damell is crepte in amongest the 
good corn e. 1605SMAKS. Learw. iv. s. 1697 Dry den Virg. 
Past. v. 56 Oats and Darnel choak the rising Com. 1742 
Lond. tf Country Brew. 1. (ed 4 4) xo Darnel is a rampant 
Weed and grows much among some Barley, especially in 
the bad Husbandman's Ground. 1799 Aled. Jrnl. 1 1. to6 
Externally applied, darnel is said to produce anodyne 
properties. >833 Tennyson /VvwoThen let wise Nature 
work her will And on my clay her darnels grow. 

b. Sometimes u$ed as a book-name of the genus 
Lolium. Red darnel-. Kye-grass, L. percmu. 

1647 FuLLEa Good Th. in Worse (184 it 109 There is 
a kind of darnel, called lolium tnurinutn. 1794 Martyn 
Rousseau's Bot. xiii. 143 Lolium or Darnel, has a one- 
leaved involucre containing one flower only. 

2. Loosely » applied to Papaver RAaas, or some 
olher corn-field poppy' (Britten & Holland). 

161s Drayton Poly-olb. xv. (R.), The crimson darnel 
flower, the blue-bottle and gold. 

3. fig. Cf. Cockle. Takes. 

1444 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 216 Nor of thy tounge be nat 
rekkelces, Uttre nevir no darnel with good com. 1563 ^7 
Foxe A. ff Al. (1684) III. 5<» The detestable darnel of 
desperation. 1590 H. Barrow Brief Discoi'. 3 [Satan] 
sowing his darnel or errors and tares of discord amongst 
them, a 1640 J. Kall Ausw. to Can ii. (1642) 12 A gnune 
of good corne in a great deale of damell. 

attn'b. 1868 Lowell Under Willows vi, No darnel fancy 
Might choke one oseful blade in Puritan fields. 

4. attrib., and Comb., as darnel-like adj. 

i6ox Holland Pliny II. 144 Damell floure laid loo, with 
Oxymell, cureth the gout, c 16*0 Z. Bovd Zions Flowers 
(1855) 73, 1 dizzy am as fed with Darnall seede. 1834 Bril. 
Huso. I. $11 Festuca toliacca, or darneMike fescue. 

Darner (da-jnw)* [-er.] 

1. One who darns. 

>6xx Cotgr., Rentraienr x a Seamster. .or Dearner. 1837 
Ht. M aktineau Soc. Amer. III. 149 The humble stocking- 
darner. 1841 Lane Arab. Ms. III. 177 He took Jthe veil] 
forth from the shop, and gave it to the daruer. 

2. A darning-needle. 

t88s in Caulfieu* &Sawakd Diet. Keedlework. 



Darnex, darnick, obs. form* of Pornick, 
Darning (da jnirj), vbl. sb. [-INQ J.] 
L The action or process of filling up a hole in a 
fabric with thread or yarn In Interwoven stitches ; 
the result of snch mending. 

i6ib Cotce., Renlraicturt. .adearning. 1720 Lond. Gas. 
No. 5868/9, 1 long Muslin Apron . . (he middle flourished 
with Sprigs of true Darning. x88* Airs. Raven" 1 Tempt. 
1. 211 Charity usually did her damingi and mendings in 
her own apartment. x866 11. C Sawaud in Housewife \. iv. 
joq/x To understand grafting, patching; Swi*s darning, 
ladder darning, and comer darning, as well as plain darning. 

b. fig. ( « ' Threading * one's way in and out) 
1 88 1 M us. Holm an H unt Ckildr. Jerus. 1 14 Phccbe. .made 
her way by a darning process up to. .the official dignitary. 

2. Articles darned or to be damed. 
Alod. The week's darning Uy on the table. 

3. Comb.,fiS darning work ; darning-ball, «laat, 
an egg-shaped or spherical piece of wood, ivory or 
other hard substance, over which a fabric Is 
stretched while being darned ; darning-needle, 
a long and stout needle used in darning ; darnlng- 
stltch, a stitch used in darning which imitates the 
texture of the fahric darned. 

tilt Shaftes*. Charae. (1737) III. 265 The gouty joint* 
and danuDg»work. hy which, complicated periods are so 
curiously strung, or hook'd on, one to another. 1848 Ho*. 
Smith Idler ufon town 54 This case .. con laining two 
bodkins and a darning needle. 

Darnix, darnock, obs. forms of Dobmck. 
Daroga, darogha (daw«-ga). Anglolttd. 
Also 7 da rug a, derega, droga, droger, 7-8 de- 
roga, 8 darouga. [a. Pers. and Urdu 
dardghah, conlr. *£j droghah governor, overseer.] 
A governor, superintendent, chief officer, head of 
police or excise. Under the Mongols, the Governor 
of a province or city, but in later times gradually 
degraded. 

1634 SiaT. Herbert TnTc. (1638) 13a The Daraguad in 
person came. t66« J. Dames tr. Olearint > Voy. Ambass. 
232 The Haily, or Judge of the City, whom they call 
Daroga. 1753 Hanwav Trav. (1763) II. xv. ii. 413 Orders 
being given to the darougas. .not to let any one pa*$. 18x5 
Elphinstone Cauhtl (18.42) II. 265 The Darogha of the 
Itazars fixed prices, and superintends weights an<f measures. 
1892 Daily News 19 July 7/3 The official . . sent it off to 
Gwalior by a daroga. 

Darr, obs. form of Dark v. ] 
Darraign, -rain e, -rayne, -rein'e, -reyno, 
etc., var. of Deuaign Obs. 

t Darrein, a. Old Law. [a. OF. darrain, 
derrein (still in various F. dialects asrain. da rain, 
etc. - F. dernier) :-latc 1« *de-retrattus hinder, f. 
de retro (whence F. derriere) behind.] 

Last, ultimate, final ; =Dkkmek. Darrein pre- 
sentment : the last presentation to an ecclesiastical 
benefice (as a proof of the right to present) : fcc 
quot. 1 760. Darrein resort : « dentier ressort. 
j [1292 Britton iv. i, De as>i>e de Dreyn Present. Ibid. 
! iv. xiTfi 5 Si le derreyn verdit soit contrarie al premer.] 
I SS5 Act 1 Mary 2nd Sess. c 5 Any writ of assise of darren 
I presentment. 1672 W. ok Britaink Interest Eng. Dutch 
I War 9 War is the darrein resort of every wise and good 
Prince. 1760 Bckn Feci. Law I. 26 Darrein presentment 
is a writ which lietb, where a man or his ancestor hath 
presented a clerk to a church, and afterwards (the church be- 
coming void by the death of the said clerk or otherwise) 
a stranger presenteth his elerk to the same church, in dis* 
turbance of him who had last . . presented. 1833 Act 3-4 
Will. IV, c 27 I 36 And be it further enacted, That no . . 
Writ of Asswe of novel disseisin. .Dftrrein-presentment. .or 
Mort d'ancestor.. shall be brought after the l*hirt>;.first Day 
of December One thousand eight hundred and thirty-four. 
Darse, obs. var. of Dace, a fish. 
Dar8t(e, obs. pa, indie, of Dare v. 1 
Dart (dart), sb. Also 4-6 darte, 7 Sc. datrt. 
[a. OF. dart, accus. of dan, dars, in 15th c. dard 
- Pr. dart, Sp» and It dardo.] 
1. A pointed missile weapon thrown by the hand ; 
a light spear or javelin ; also applied to pointed 
missiles m general, including arrows, etc. 

c 1314 Guy Warw.(A.)34Bl Launces swerdes, and dartcs. 
c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 178 A darte was schot to 
bem, bot non wist who it schete. c 1400 Destr. 7 my 10548 
Pary^ cast at the kyng . . pre darttes. 1535 Coverdale 
Prov. xx vi. 18 As one shuteth deadly arowes and dartes. 
x66a J. Da vies tr. Afandelsla's Trav. 11. 156 They use no 
other Arms than the Dart, (which they cast.. dexterously >. 
1718 Pope /Had iv. sir The sounding darts in iron tem- 
pests flew. 1840 Thirlwau. Greece V1 1. 7 After a short 
siege, he was killed by a dart from an engine. 

x382^Vvcur Eph. vi. x6 The firy dartis of the worste 
enmye. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xu. i, Deth with his 
darte 2 rest me sodenly. 1664 Evelym AW. Hort. (1729) 
2ox The too parching Darts of the Sun. 1764 Golds*. 
Trav. 231 Love's and Friendship's finely pointed dart, a 1839 
Phaed Poems (1864) II. 259 The lightning's vivid dart. 

c. trans/. A kind of eel-spear (see quot. 1883) ; 
a needle-shaped piece of caustic used in surgery; 
f a representation of a dart or arrow used lo mark 
direction on a drawing, etc. (obs. ; the tongue or 
spear of flame produced by a blowpipe. 

1784 S/ecif. Watts Patent No. 1432. 9 The direction of 
moiion of these, .wheels ts shown by the dart*. t8i6 Accvm 



DART. 

Clu-m. Tests (1818) 174 Expose it to the flame of a blowpipe 
dart. 1876 tr. Ziemssens Cycl. Med. IV. 80 Darts of equal 
parts of iodine and iodide of potassium prepared with 
dextrine and made as fine as Carlsbad needles, are used .. 
with success in the treatment of..hypertrophied tonsils. 
1883 G. C. Davies Norfolk Broath xxx'x. (1884) 244 The 
spear in use on the Ant and Thurne is the dart, and is made 
with a cross-piece, with barbed spikes set in it like the 
teeth of a rake. 

2. Zool. An organ resembling a dart : spec. a. 
The sting of a venomous insect, scorpion, eta, or 
that part which pierces the skin. b. A dart-like 
organ in some gastropods, having an excitatory 
function (see dart-sac in 8). 

1665 Hooke Microgr. 163 The Sting of a Bee.. I could 
most plainly perceive.. to contain in it, both a Sword or 
Dart, and the poisonous liquor that causes the pain. 1768 
Beattie Mittsir. l.x, It poisons like a scorpion's dart, i860 
Hawthorne Marb. Faun xx, His [a demon's] scaly tail, 
with a poisonous dart at the end of it! 1861 HuLMEtr. 
Moguin-Tandon II. hi. ii. 84 Their {snails'] generative 
organs . . contain a copulative pouch, the dart enclosed in 
a sac. «888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 118. Ibid. 
481 Some Pulmonata and certain species of Doris possess 
a dart, attached in the former to the female, in the latter to 
the male, duct. 

3. Dress-making. A scam joining the two edges 
left by cutting a gore in any stuff. 

1884 Dress Cutting Assoc. Circular, To sew the Darts (or 
Breast Plaits) commence at th^ top, holding both edges 
even for one inch. 1893 Weldon's Ladies' Jml. XIV. 
252/3 The shape is fitted with hip darts. 

4. A name for the snake-like lizards of the genus 
Aconlias (formerly supposed to be venomous 
serpents) from their habit of darting upon their 
prey ; = dart-serpent, -snake (see 8). 

1591 Percivall Sp. Diet., Tiro, a caste, dart, also a ser* 
pent called a dart . . Acontias. 1607 Topsell Serpents 
< 1608) 696. 1635 Swan Spec. M. (1670) 440 The Dart taketh 
his name from his swift darting or leaping upon a man to 
wound and kill him. 

1 6. The fish otherwise called Dace or Dabe. 
1655 Moufet & Ben net Health's Itnprov. (1746) 271 
Daces or Darts, or Dares, be of. .good Nourishment, 
b. Short for dart-moth : see 8. 

6. [f. the vb.] The act of darting; a sudden 
rapid motion. 

1721 R. Bradley Wks. Nat. 71 The first Dart they make 
at any thing, c 1850 Arab. Nts. (Rtldg.) 306 A bird made 
a sudden dart from the air upon it. 1867 Trollope Chron. 
Barset II. li. 87 She rose quickly.. and prepared herself for 
a dart at the door. 

b. The act of casting a dart or pointed missile ; 
the range within which it may be thrown. 

1839 T. Beale Sperm Whale 180 With their harpoons 
held above their heads ready for the dart. Ibid. 182 The 
whale continuing to descend the moment either of the boats 
got within dart of him. 

7. Australian slang. Plan, aim, scheme. 

1887 Farrell How he died 20 Whose ' dart' was to ap* 
pear the justest steward that ever hiked a plate round. 
1889 Bolurewood Robbery under Arms (1890) 2g The 
great dart is to keep the young stock away from their 
mothers until they forget one another. 1890 Melbourne 
Argus 9 Aug. 4/2 When I told them of my * dart ' some 
were contemptuous. 

8. Comb., as dart- caster ; dart- holding, -s hoped t 
-wounded adjs. ; dart-moth, a moth of the genus 
Agrotis, so called from a mark on the fore wing ; 
dart-sae, a hollow structure connected with the 
generative organs of some gastropods, from which 
the darts (2 b) are ejected; dart-serpent, dart- 
snake, a snake-like lizard of the genus Acontias 
( = Dart 4). 

1550 Nicoi.ls Thucyd. 118 (R.) A certaine nomber of 
slingers and *dart -casters. 1647 H. More Song of Soul 
111. Ixviii, No fear of Death's *dart-holding hand. 1819 
G. Samouelle Entomol. Compend. I ndex, *Dart-moths. 1848 
Proc. Bemv. Nat. Club II. 329 Agrotis segetum (the Dart 
Moth}, and Agrotis exclamationis (the Heart and Dart 
Moth). 1870 Rolleston A nim. Life 49 A cylindrical hollow 
muscular organ, the *dart-sac. 1607 Topsell Serpents 
(1653) 697 Suddenly there came one of these * Dart-serpents 
out of the tree, and wounded him. 1745 P. Thomas Jml. 
Anson's Voy. 338 [C. Good Hope) The Eye-Serpent .. is 
also call'd sometimes the Dart-Serpent, from its darting 
or shooting himself forward with great swiftness. 1835-? 
Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 203/1 *Dart-shaped mandibles. 1688 
J. Clayton in PhiL Trans. XVIII. 135 This I think 
may.. be referred to the *Dart-Snakes. 1843 J. Dayman 
tr. Dante's Inferno xxiv. 154 Though pufFsnake, dart- 
snake, watersnake, she [Libyal boast, a 1400-50 A lexander 
225 Hire bewte bitis in his brest. .as he ware *dart*wondid. 
Dart (dait\ v. [f. Dart sb. : cf. F. darder 
(1 5th c.) from dard.] 
1 1. trans. To pierce with a dart or other pointed 
weapon ; to spear, transfix. Also fig. Obs. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 212 As the wilde bole . . 
ydarted to the herte. 1557 Tot t ell's Misc. (Arb.) 234 Till 
death shall darte him for to dye. 1624 Capt. Smith 
Virginia n. 32 Staues like vnto Iauelins headed with bone. 
With these they dart fish swimming in tbe water. 1632 
Lithgow Trav. x. 489 When death . .had darted King lames 
of matchlesse memory. 1748 Richardson Clarissa Wks. 
1883 VI. 15Q She. .darts dead at once even the embryo hopes 
of an encroaching lover. 175J Bond in Phil. Trans. XLVII. 
431 [They] are never sure of darting a whale, till they are 
within a yard. 

2. To throw, cast, shoot (a dart or other missile). 
1580 North Plutarch (1676) 770 Such other Iauelins as 
the Romans darted at them. 1662 J. Davies tr. Mandclslos 
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Trav. 51 A kind of long headed Pike, which they dart with 
great exactness. X770 Langiiorne Plutarch (1879) I. 426/1 
He bound it fast to a javelin, and darted it over. 1839 
T. Beale Sperm Whale 161 They .. sometimes get near 
enough to dart the harpoon. 

3. trans/, and fig. To send forth, or emit, sud- 
denly and sharply ; to shoot ont ; to cast (a glance) 
quickly and keenly. 

159a Shaks. Vctu % Ad. 196 Thine eye darts forth the 
fire that burneth me. 1596 — Tarn. Shr. v. ii. 137 Dart not 
scornefull glances from those eies. 1634 Sir 1. Herbert 
Trav. (1638) 171 The Sunne darted his outragious beames 
so full upon us. 1676 Phil. Trans. XI. 680 iFire engine) 
The water issuing out of the tube that darts it. 1705 
Bosman Guinea (1721) 246 The Camelion „ . when a Fly 
comes in his way . .darts out his Tongue with utmost Swift- 
ness. X784 Cowper Task it. 720 His gentle eye Grew 
stern, and darted a severe rebuke. 1835-6 Todd Cycl. 
Anat. I. 272/1 Darting the bill with sudden velocity into 
the water. 1852 Thackerav Esmottd 1. vm, Her eyes .. 
darted flashes of anger as she spoke. 

4. intr. To throw a dart or other missile. 

1530 Palsgr. 506/2 These Yrisshe men darte best, or 
throwe a darte best of all men. 16x4 Raleigh Hist. World 
11. 370 One Laodocus in darting. 166a J. Davies tr. 
Olearius' Voy. Ambass. 72 They pursue her [the whale] and 
dart two or three times more at her. 

5. To move like a dart ; to spring or start with 
a sudden rapid motion ; to shoot. Also fig. 

1619 Fletcher False One 11. i, Destructions darting from 
their looks. 1781 Gibbon Decl. j- F. 111. 1. 119 They dart 
away with the swiftness of the wind. 1794 Mas. Radctjffe 
My st. Udoipho xx vi, A thousand vague fears darted athwart 
her mind. 185* Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xiii, * No, no 
said little Ruth, darting up. 1885 Spectator 18 July 950/1 
A deer darts out of the copse. 1886 Ruskin Praeterita 1. 296 
The road got level again as it darted away towards Geneva. 

t Dartars. Oos. Also darters. [Corruption 
of F. dartre : see Dartre.] A disease of sheep : 
see quots. 

1580 Weil of Woman Hill, Aberdeen A ivaj It perfytlie 
curis the exteriour scabbis, wyldefyre, darteris, and vther 
filthines of the skyn. 1587 Mascall Govt. Cattle, Shcepe 
(1627) 221 There is. .a certaine scab that runnes on the chinne 
which is commonly called of the shepheards the dartars. 
1726 Diet. Rust. led. r, Chin-scab, a Scabby Disease in 
Sheep, .commonly call'd The Darters. 1741 Compl. Fam. 
Piece lit. 496 There is a certain Scab on the Chin of Lambs 
at some Seasons, occasioned by their feeding on Grass 
covered with Dew ; it is (called by the Shepherds the Dartars ; 
which will kill a Lamb if not stopt. 

Darted (daJted), ///. a. [f. Dart v. + -ed 1.] 
1 1. Pierced with, or as with, a dart ; punctured. 
c 1374 Isee Dart v. 1]. 1622 H. Sydenham Senn. Sol. Occ. 

11. (1637) 161 With darted bosomes and imbalmed hearts. 

1763 Collinson in Phil. Trans. LIV. 67 Several darted 

twigs [i.e. pierced by insects] were .. carefully examined, 

and opened. 

2. Thrown or shot as a dart ; sent or put forth 
suddenly and rapidly. 

i66g Drvoen Tyran. Love iv. i, A darted Mandate came 
From that great Will which moves this mighty Frame. 
167a — Conq. Gran. 1. i, The darted Cane. 01711 Ken 
Edmund Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 314 Darted Pray'r returns for 
darted Spight. 1859 Tennyson Vivien 935 With darted 
spikes and splinters. 

Darter (dautej). [f. Dart v. + -er 1.] 

1. One who throws or shoots darts; a soldier 
armed with a dart. 

1565-73 Coofer Thesaurus s.v. Certus, Iaculis certus, a 
sure and cunning darter. 1580 North Plutarch (1676) 391 
Appointing his Archers and Darters to hurl.. their Darts. . 
to the tops of the Houses, a 1656 Ussher Ann. (1658) 730 
Having a strong guard of darters and slingers. 1820 Edge- 
worth Mem. I. 199 He was called Jack the Darter. He 
threw his darts. . to an amazing height. 1849 Grote Greece 
11. liii. VI. 520 To organise either darters or slingers. 
f b. A harpooner. Obs. 

1724 R. Falconer Voy. (1769^6 The wounded Fish [dolphinl 
immediately flounces .. which the Darter observes, giving 
him Rope and Play. 

2. A person or animal that darts or moves swiftly. 
1818 Byron Ch. Har. iv. Ixvii, The finny darter with the 

glittering scales, 
f 3. = Dart sb. 4, dart-snake. Obs. 
1607 Topsell Serpents (1608) 696 Certain [serpents] in 
Hungary . . do leap upon men, as these darters do. 1820 
W. Tooke tr. Lucian I. 96 Innumerable asps . . darters, 
cow -suckers and toads. 
4. a. English name of the genus Plolus or family 
Plotidx of web-footed birds of the pelican tribe, 
with long neck and small head, found in parts of 
tropical Africa and America, and in Australia j so 
called from their way of darting on their prey. 

1825 Gore tr. Blumenbach's Nat. Hist. v. 126 Anhinga, 
the Darter. P. ventre albo. 1881 Manville Fenn Off to 
Wilds xxx. (1888)210 That curious water-bird, the darter, 
swimming with ks body nearly submerged, and its long, 
snaky neck, ready to dart its keen bill with almost lightning 
rapidity at the tiny fish upon which it fed. 

b. The order Jacula lores in Macgillivray's 
classification of birds, comprising the kingfishers, 
bee-eaters, and jacamars ; from their habit of dart- 
ing upon their prey. 

5. A name for various fishes ; esp. the small 
fresh-water fishes constituting the N. American 
subfamily Elheostominx of the family Percida*, 
which dart from their retreats when disturbed. 

1884 Goode. Fisheries of U. S. 417 Darters are found in all 
fresh waters of the United States east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 1887 C. C. Abuott Waste-Land Wand. vii. 210 There 



DARWINIANISM. 

was a goodly company of little darters or etheostomoids . . 
all of one species — the common tessellated darter. 

Darting (dautirj), vbl. sb. [-ING 1 .] The action 
of the verb Dart, q.v. ; throwing or shooting of 
darts, etc. ; rapid movement as of a dart, etc. 

1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Campus iaculaforius, a fielde 
where men exercise darting. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 944 Sudden 
Glances, and Dartings of the Eye. 1694 Acc. Sev. Late 
Voy. ii. (1711) 220 Their Fishing ordinarily is darting, their 
Darts are long, strongly barhed. 1756 Mounsev in Phil. 
Trans. \. 21 Pain on the stomach, .with dartings inwardly. 
1839 T. Beale Sperm Whale 161 They then make use of 
the lance either by darting or thrusting. • 

Da'rting, a. [-ing*.] That darts (see 
the verb). 

1. trans. Shooting darts ; shooting or casting 
forth like a dart. 

1606 Shaks. Ant. <fr CI. in. i. 1 Now darting Parthya art 
thou stroke. 1634 Milton Cotntts 753 Love-darting eyes. 
c 1825 Longf. Burial cf Minnisink vii, With darting eye 
and nostril spread. 

2. intr. Moving or shooting swiftly like a dart. 
1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 197 The sudden darting 

Heat of the Sun. 1859 Tennvson Enid 1318 They vanish'd 
panic*stricken, like a shoal Of darting fish. 

Hence Da'rtingly adv., Da'rtingness. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulkt^Selv. 129 When we give a darting- 
ness to outcasts [i.e. missiles]. 1846 Worcester, Dartingly. 

Dartle (daut'l), v. rare. [A modern dim. and 
iterative of Dart v.: cf. spar&le.] To dart or 
shoot forth repeatedly (trans, and intr.). 

1855 Browning My Star, My star that dartles the red 
and the blue. 1893 Athenaum 18 Mar- 346/2 He.. showed 
me the chestnut logs which spit and dartle, the birch logs 
which smoke and moulder. 

Dartless, a. Without a dart. 

1769 S. Paterson Another Trav. II. 384. 

Da'rtnian. A soldier armed with a dart. 

1605 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iii. Vocation 304 Without 
an aime the Dart-man darts his speare. 1838 Thirlwall 
Greece III. xix. 98 Archers and dartmen. 

Dartoid (dautoid), a. Anat. [mod. f. Gr. 
5apT-(5y Dartos +-01D.] Like or of the nature of 
the dartos. 

1872 F. G. Thomas Dis. Women (ed. 3) 635 The dartoid 
sacs of the labia majora. 1890 Thane Ellis Anat. (ed. 11) 
445 The subcutaneous layer in the scrotum . . is named the 
dartoid tissue. 

|| Dartos (dautys). Anat. [mod. a. Gr. Sapros 
flayed, excoriated, verbal adj. of faipctv to flay.] 
The layer of connective and unstriped muscular 
tissue immediately beneath the skin of the scrotum. 

1634 T. Johnson Farcy's Chirurg. 119 The epididymis or 
dartos. 1875 Flint Phys. Man V. 514 A loose, reddish, 
contractile tissue, called the dartos, which forms two distinct 
sacs, one enveloping each testicle. 

Dartre (dautaj). [K. darlre, of doubtful ety- 
mology : see Diez, Litlre, and Diet, des Sciences 
Med. XXV. 648. For an earlier adoption of the 
word into Eng., see Dartars.] A vague generic 
name for various skin diseases, esp. herpes ; also, 
a scab or the like formed in such diseases. 

1829 Bateman Sy ttops. Cut an. Dis. (ed 7) Pref. 15 The 
dartres.. are said to be of seven kinds. 1834 Good St?tdy 
Med*(zd. 4) IV. 481 The proper meaning of dartre, or tetter, 
is herpes. 1843 Sir C. Scudamore Med. Visit Grafenberg 
72 Boils and ' dartres ' formed near the seat of pain. 

DartrOUS (dautras), a. [ad. F. dartreux, f. 
dartre : see prec] Perlaining to or of the nature 
of dartre : applied to a peculiar diathesis. 

1839-47 Tooo Cycl. Anat. III. 190/2 Dartrous diseases of 
the skin. x88i Piffaro Therap. Skin 126 The rheumic or 
dartrous diathesis, as it is called in France, is the predispos- 
ing cause, I believe, of eczema, psoriasis, and pityriasis. 

DaTtsman. [f. dart's?] =Dartman. 

1770 J. Ross Epitaph on Friend 11 (MS.) Death— dread 
dartsman 1. .May strike thee sudden in life's blooming May. 

Darvis, darvish, obs. forms of Dervish. 

Darwinian (daawi-nian), a. (sb.) [f. proper 
name DarwinA -ian.] 

f 1. Of or perlaining to Erasmus Darwin (1731- 
i8o2\ and to his speculations or poetical style. 

1804 Edin. Rev. July 297 One objection . . to tbe Darwinian 
modulation with which Mr. Sotheby's versification is in- 
fected. 184a Mrs. Browninc Bk. of Poets Wks. 1890 V. 
279 A broad gulf between his [Wordsworth's] descriptive 
poetry and that of the Darwinian painter-poet school. 

2. Of or pertaining to the celebrated naturalist 
Charles Darwin (grandson of Erasmus Darwin, 
1809-1882), and to his scientific views or observa- 
tions, esp. his theory of the evolution of species : 
see Darwinism 2. 

1867 {title) The Darwinian Theory of the Transmutation 
of Species. 1881 Knowledge 9 Dec. 128/1 The principles 
which will guide us in the choice of subjects will be Darwinian 
— to wit, natural selection and the survival of the fittest. 

b. as sb. A follower of Charles Darwin; one 
who accepts the Darwinian theory. 

1871 Huxley Crit. <fr Addresses (1873) 25 1 Mr. Mivart is 
less of a Darwinian than Mr. Wallace, for he has less faith 
in the power of natural selection. x88i Athenxum 29 Oct. 
566/1 Mr. Balfour is a practical Darwinian. 

Darwrnianism. [f. prec. + -ism.] 
+ 1. Imitation of the style of Erasmus Darwin 
(see prec. i). Obs. (twnce-use.^ 
1804 Edin. Rev. July 297 We can substantiate our charge 
1 of Darwinianism. 
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2. The Darwinian theory of evolution ; «l)«\n- 
winism 2 ; also, a Darwinian idiom or phrase. 

1883 10. M. Unoebdown in N. <fr Q. 13 Oct. 184/3, I know 
nnt if any ono. .has noticed a literary ancestor, to use a Dar- 
winianism, for that of Francis I after Pavia. 1893 J. II. 
Stirling (title), Darwinianism : Workmen nnd Work. 

Darwi'nical, a. rare" 0 . ^Dauwxnian 2. 
Hence Darwi'nically adv. 

1864 IIuxlkv Lay Serm. (1870) 334 It is one thing to say, 
Darwinically, that every detail observed in an animal's 
stnicture is of use 10 it I etc.). 

Darwinism (dauwiniz'm). [-ism.] 

1 1. The doctrine or hypothesis of Erasmus 
Darwin. Obs. (nonce-use.} 

1856 B. W. Richardson Life T. Sojnvith (1891) 256 Mr. 
Sopwith described the # hypothesis ol the development of 
living things from a primordial centre. That, said Reade, 
is rank Darwinism. It was the first lime I had heard that 
word used, .it had reference to Erasmus Darwin. 

2. The biological theory of Charles Darwin con- 
cerning the evolution of species, etc., set forth 
especially in his works entitled *The Origin of 
Species by means of Natural Selection, or the pre- 
servation of favoured races in the struggle for life 1 
(1859), an( l * The Descent of Man and Selection in 
relation *to Sex* (1S71). 

187J Athenaeum 15 July 84 II is impossible to reconcile the 
Doctors of the Church with the Doctors of Darwinism. 
1876 Rav Lanxestes tr. H tucket 1 Hist. Creation I. 1 The 
scientific theory .. commonly called .. Darwinism, is only a 
small fragment of a far more comprehensive doctrine. 1889 
A. R. Wallace {title), Darwinism, An exposition of the 
theory of Natural Selection with some of its applications. 

So Da'rwinist, a follower of Darwm, a Dar- 
winian. Darwiniatio a. t of or pertaining to 
Darwinism. Darwinixe v. r \o speculate or theorize 
after the manner of (Erasmus or Charles) Darwin. 

1883 .577. «$• Lit. Gossip I. 79 Interesting to every sincere 
Darwinist. 1875 tr. Schmidt* Desc. tf Danv. 29a Decisive 
in favour of Darwinistic views. 1881 Athenaeum 27 May 
663/a In connexion with Darwinistic explanations of ends. 
1880 Nature XXI. 346 Coleridge invented the term * Dar- 
winising 1 to express his contempt for the speculations of the 
elder Darwin. 1886 Con temp. Rev. Sept. 435 Darwinizing 
sociologists. 

Darwinite (daMwinait), sb. 1 (a.) [ite.] 

A. sb. A follower of Charles Darwin; a Dar- 
winian. 

1861 Must. Land. AVw/XLl. 41/1 Here are Darwinites 
..reviving the doctrine of Lord Monboddo that men and 
monkeys are of the same stock. 1885 A thenar nm 8 Aug. 
1 7 1/2 A wave of reaction against what we may term the 
ultra-Darwinism of the Darwinites. 

B. adj. - Darwinian 2. 

1867 KtscstEV Let. in Life xxiL '1883) 280 Can you tell 
me wherel can find any Darwinite lore about the develop* 
ment of birds? 

Darwinite, sb. 2 Min. [Named by Forbes 
i86r after Chas. Darwin: see -itb.] A synonym 
of WniTNEVlTE. 1861 in Bristow Glosx. Min. 104. 

Dary, obs. form of Dairy. 

II Das (das). Also dasso. [Dn. das = Ger. dachs, 
OTIG. dahs:— WGcr. */a/is, whence also med.L. 
taxus badger. In sense 1 retained by Caxton in 
his English version of Reynard ; in sense 2 belong- 
ing to the Dutch of Sonth Africa.] 

1 1. A badger. Obs. 

1481 Caxton Reynard iv. (Arb.) 7 Tho spack Grymbart 
the dasse. ibid. xvii. 39 The beres, the foxes, the cattes 
nnd the dassen. 

2. The daman or rock- badger of the Cape. 

1786 Spassma-n Voy. Cape G. H. 309 Those little animal , 
which, .by the colonists are called dashes or badgers. 1838 
W. H. R. Read in Penny Cycl. XII. 419 (s. v. Hyrax) Its 
name at the Cape is the Dasse, which is, I believe, the 
Dutch for a badger. 1884 Wood in Sunday A fag. Nov. 719/1 
The most successful Das bunter. 

t Das art. Obs. rare. [f. dase t Daze v. + -.\rd : 
cf. MDu. dasacrt (Oudemans), in Kilian daesaerd 
a fool.] A dazed, stupefied, or inert person; a 
dullard ; «*Dasiberd, Dastard i. 

a 1400 Minor Poems Vernon MS. 333 Ouur-al maty bou 
comen and go, Whon a Moppe dasart schal tot so. 

t Dascan T v. Sc. Obs. Also daskan, dascon. 
[perh. for Descant.] To ponder, consider. 

<riS79 Montgomery Navigationn 227 They doskand 
farther What if the Quene war deid? « 1600 BuaaL in 
Watson Coll. Sc. Poems II. 4 5<J am ^ Than did I dascan 
with my sell, Quhiddcr to heuin or unto hell, Thir persouns 
suld pertene. 163* Lithcow Trav. v»i. 328 To dascon this, 
remarke, when they set land, Some this, some that, doc 
gesse, this Hill, that Cape. 

Dase, obs. form ol* Dace, Daze. 

Basel 1, obs. form of Dazzle. 

Dase we : see Daswen v. Obs. 

Dasey, obs. form of Daisy. 

Dash(daeJ\z'. 1 Forms: 3-4 dasse, 3-5 doache, 
4 dasscho, 4-6 dasshe, 4 7 dashe, 6- dash. 
[ME. daschen, dassen, found a 1300, perh. from 
Norse : cf. Sw. dosha to drub, Sw. dial, to slap with 
open hand, Da. dashe to beat, strike ; but an ON. 
* dosha is not recorded, and the word is not known 
in WGer. It may be a comparatively recent 
onomatopoeic word, expressing the action and 
sound of striking or driving with violence and 



smashing effect : cf. clash, crash, bash, pash, smash, 
etc. The trans, and itttr. uses are exemplified 
almost equally early, and there Is no definite 
evidence as to their actual order : cf. Dush v.] 
I. Transitive senses. 

1. To strike with violence so as to break into 
fragments ; to break in pieces by a violent stroke 
or collision ; to smash. Now generally with com- 
plement, as to dash to pieces ; but the simple dash 
is still said of the action of wind or rain in beating, 
bruising, and disfiguring flowers or plants. 

i*97 R. Glouc. (1724) 51 t>e pykes smyte hem boru out 
And daschte and a dreynte fourty schippes. ibid. 540 [Theil 
with axes thuder come, & that *at tohewe, & to dasse. C1330 
Artfu tf Merl. 9051 (Mutz.» Tne how chine he dasscd a>to. 
1387 Trsvisa H if den (Rolls) III. 63 {He was] al lo dasshed 
so bat no bing of his body myjte be founde. 1593 Shaks. 
a Hen. VI, 111. ii. 98 The splitting Rockes. .would not dash 
me with their ragged sides. 1610 — Temp. t. ii. 8 A braue 
vessell . . Dash'd ail to peeces. 164a Rogers Newman 14a 
As if one should with hi* foote dash a little childs house of 
oystershels. 1748 Anson*t Voy. il i. tt6 He fell amongst 
the rocks, and was dashed to pieces. 1847 Tbnkyson Princ. 
v. 13a Aliho' we dash'd Your cities into shards with catapults. 
189a GAUoistaStudent't Hist. Eng.w The waves had dashed 
to pieces a Urge number of his ships. Mod. The roses were 
beautiful, before they were so dashed by the wind and rain, 
b. To strike violently against. 

(Without implication of smashing.) 

161 1 Cotgr., Talemouser, to cuffe, or dash on the Hps. 
1624 Aphor. of State in Hart. Misc. (Math.) til. 495 With 
the like thunderbolt, to dash the heads of the sacred Lmpire. 
1776 Gidbon Dee/. ^ F. I. axv. 746 The oars of Theodosius 
dashed the waves of the Hyperborean ocean. 1843 J. Mar- 
tinhau Chr. Life (1866) 349 Like brilliant islands .. vainly 
dashed by the dark waters of human history. 

2. To knock, drive, throw, or thrust (cnoay, 
down, out, etc.) with a violent stroke or collision. 

e 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 344/147 And daschte pe tiez ( = teeth] 
out ofis hetted. a 1400-50 Alexander 388a A brand and a 
bri}t schild bremely he hentis . . Dasches dragons doun. 
159a SliAxs. Rom. tf Jul. iv. iii. 54 Shall 1 not . . dash out 
my desperate braines. 1664 H. More Afvst. Iniq. 268 It 
Jrain] is naturally drunk in, not dash'd in by force, a 1700 
Drvdfn (J.), The brushing oars and brazen prow Dash up 
the sandy waves. i8a« Scott F. M. Perth it, Dashing from 
him the snake which was about to sting him. 1833 Ht. 
Martinkau Manch. Strike a. 11a While she, dashing away 
her tears, looked for something to do. 

f b. To drive impetuously forth or out, cause to 
rush together. Obs. 

15*3 Ld. Bkrnf.rs Froiss. 1. clvii. 191 Then thenglyshmen 
dashed forthe their horses after the frenchmen. Ibid 1. 
cccxlii. 538 Lorde Langurant. .couched his speare..and so 
dyde Bernarde, and dasshed to their horses. 1577-87 Hons- 
shf.d Chron. III. 933/2 The king . . pulled downe his visar 
..and dashed out such a pleasant countenance and cheere, 
that all. .reioised verie much. 

3. To throw, thrust, drive, or impel (something) 
against, upon, into (something else) with a vio- 
lence that breaks or smashes ; to impel (a thing) 
into violent and destructive contact with something: 
a. a solid body. (Also Jig.) 

1530 Palscr. 507/1 He dasshed my heed agaynst the 
postes. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 34 lie foorthwith dashed 
his spurres into his horse and (led. 1614 Raleigh /int. 
World 11. 376 In so doing he dasheth himself against a 
notable Text. 17*4 R. Falconcx Voy. (1769)63 Lest another 
Wave should dash me against it [the rock]. t8ao Scorkssv 
Acc. Arctic Reg. 1. 401 A violent storm of wind dashed her 
. .stern first, against a floe of ice. 1861 Huciies Tom llrown 
at O.rf. vil (1889) 61 |H?J dashed his right fist full against 
one of the panels. 

b. To splash (water or other liquid) violently 
upon or against something. 

1697 Drvoen Virg. Georg. t. 457 The Waves on heaps are 
dash'd against the Shoar. 1839 T. Beale Sperm Ivhate 
350 Dashing the salt water in our faces. 

f c. With reversed construction : To dash om 
in the teeth with {something) : to 1 cast it in one's 
teeth \ Obs. (Cf. Cast v. 65^ 

1530 Palscr. 507/1, 1 dasshe one in the tethe with a lye or 
a glosynge tale, Jembonch* . .What nedest thou to dasshe 
me in the tethe with the monave thou haste lente me. 

4. To bespatter or splash (a thing v with anything 
(e. g. water or mud) cast with force or violence 
upon or against it. 

1530 Palsgh. 507A, I dasshe, I araye with myer, 7* erotte. 
Your horse hath all to dasshed me. 1670 M ilton Hist. Eng. 
Wks. vi. < 1851) 368 The Sea. .came rowling on, and without 
reverence both wet and dash'd him. 1694 Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 
11. (1711) 166 Some Whales blow Illood to the very last . .and 
these dash the Men in the Long-boats most filthily. 1785 H. 
Waltole Mod. Gardening iRvVast basins of marble dashed 
with perpet ual cascades. 1875 Bedford Sailors Pocket Bk. 
viiL (1877) 307 The face may be dashed with cold water. 

Jig. i6ai Bk. Discipl. Ch. Scot. Pref., Some will dash you 
by the odious name of Puritan. 1631 G. Heibeit Temple, 
Marie Magd. iii, Her sinnes did dash Ev'n God himself, 
b. To put out (fire) by dashing water upon it. 

1610 Shaks. Temp. 1. ii. 5 Bot that the Sea . . Dashes tbe 
fire out> 1844 Dickrns Mart. Chuz. xxvii, Rows of fire- 
buckets for dashing out a conflagration. 

C. pa.ppie. Marked as with splashes. 

1578 Lvte Dodoens it. xliv. 90a Floures . . poudered or 
dashte with small spottes. 1797-1804 Bewick Brit. Birds 
(1S47) I. 119 The top of the head, the back, and the tail 
black: the rump is dashed with ash. ^ 1850 Tennyson In 
Mem. IxxxiiL it Ikej> tulips dash'd with fiery dew. 1873 
Black Pr. ThuUnxvu. 45a The sea was dashed with a wild 
glare of crimson. 



6. To affect or qualify (anything) with an ele- 
ment of a different strain thrown into it ; to mingle, 
temper, qualify, dilute with rome (usually inferior) 
admixture. Also fig. 

1546 Con/nt. N. Shavton A. iii. (R.\ You re sermons dashed 
ful of sorowful teares and depc sighing*. 1586 Cogan Haven 
//ea/th cvii. (1636) 108 Boyle them ifruitj againe wiih suf- 
ficient sugar, to dash them with sweet water. 168a Sir T. 
Browni Chr. Mor. 1 1756^ 40 Notable virtues arc sometimes 
dashed w i th notorious vices. 1 664 t r. Bonets Mere. Compit. 
v. 137 Vinegar.. dashed with water. .it an Antidote against 
drunkenness. 171a Addison Sped. No. a6> r 8 To da*h the 
Truth with Fiction. 1843 Levra J. H/»tonv\, Dash the 
lemonade with a little maraschino. 1853 T«p.nch Proverbs 
141 The pleasure* of sin. are largely dashed with its pain*. 

b. Coal'tnining. To mix (fire-damp) with air 
till the mixture ceases to be inflammable. 

1851 Greenwku. Coal-trotte Terms Northumb. tf Durh. 
21 Dashing Air.— Mixing air and gas together, until . . the 
mixture ceases to be inflammable. 

6. fig. To destroy, ruin, confound, bring to 
nothing, frustrate, spoil (a design, enterprise, hope, 
etc.) : cf. to smash. In i6->i 7th c. the usual word 
for the rejection of a hill in Parliament, and fre- 
quent in various applications; now Obs. exc, in 
lo dash [anyone's) hopes* (Cf. next.) 

15x8 Beggar's Petit, agst. Popery in Select. Hart. Misc. 
(1793) "53 He shall l>e excommunicated, and then be all his 
actions dashed 1 1563-69 Foxe A. tf M. (1596) 169 All the 
hope of Anselme was dasnt. a 1577 Sia T. Smith Comnru*. 
Fng. (1633) 9a As the cry of yea or no is bigger so the Bill 
is allowed or dashed. 16*7 Dkavtoh Agincourt 4 A warre 
with France, must be tho way To dash this BilL a 1656 Mr. 
Hall Rem. Wks. (i66o> 59 Those hopes were no sooner con- 
ceived than dasht. 1697 Dampif.k Voy. (16981 I. 157 So the 
design was wholly dashed. ^loPumr.Ai'x Orig. / ithesxx. 
at 4 To dash what arguments may be brought from hence. 
1840 Chartist Circular No. 5. 225 This dashes the bit-by-bit 
system [of reform]. 1861 Pkarsoh Early tf Mid. Ages Eng. 
143 Dunstan's hopes were again dashed by the news of 
Edward'E death. 

7. To cast down, depress ; to daunt, dispirit, dis- 
courage. 

1550 C0VR8DALK Spir. Perle v, How small soever their 
temptation or plague is, their heart is dashed. 1579 U Tom- 
ion Calvin's Serm. Tim. 466/1 We shalbe all dasht that our 
prayers do but soare in the ayre. 1604 Shaxs. Oth. ul iii. 
214, 1 see, this hath a little dash'd your Spirits. 1676 Diyuen 
Avrengz. n. i. 524 Why did you speak? you've dash'd my 
Fancy quite. 1791 CowreR Odyss. ix. 295 We, dasb'd with 
terror, heard the growl Of his big voice. 1840 DiCKr.»«sC>/rr* 
C. Shop axvi, This discouraging information a little dashed 
the child. 1891 Miss Dowie Girl in Karp. 167 Somewhat 
dashed, we went down . . to the spot where my horse had 
fallen with me. 

b. To confound, put to shame, abash. 

1563-87 Foxe A . tf M. ( 1 506) 1574 '2 Frier ttucknham. . was 
so dashed, that neuer after hee durst pcepc out of the pulpit 
against M. Latimer. 1588 Shaxs. L.L.L. v. ii. 585 An 
honest man, looke you, and soon dasht. 1634 Milton Comus 
447 Chaste austerity . . that dashed brute violence With 
sodden adoration and blank awe. 1718 Vanhh. & On. Prm*. 
Husb. it. i, The Girl . . has Tongue enough : she woa'nt be 
dasht. 1766 Foaovcr Serm. Vug. Worn. (1767) ll.xitL 246 
From her a. .look, .will dash the boldest onender. i860 
Trench Serm. Westm. Abbey x. 108 Dashed and abashed as 
no doubt for a moment she was. 

fc. Phr. To dash (a person ; out of countenance 
{conceit, courage). Obs. 

1530 Palscr. 507 1, I dasshe out of counienaunce or out 
of conceyte, Je rens eon/tts. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 
162 Your deerest friends .. damnified, and dashed out uf 
courage. 1598 Grenewiv Tacitus* Ann. iil xiv. (1622) 85 
Cause sufficient, to haue dasht tbe best practised out of 
matter. 1617 HicaoN Wks. (1619-20) II. 408 It would dash 
him quite out of countenance. 1754 Richardson Grandison 
I. xi. 61 In order to dash an opponent out of countenance 
by getting the laugh instead of the argument on his side. 

8. To put down on paper, throw off, write, or 
sketch, with hasty and unpremeditated vigour. 

1726 Woorow Corr. (1843) III. 334 Please dash down any- 
thing that is proper for me to help. 1728 Ports Dune. tl. 47 
Never was dash'd out, at one lucky hit, A fool, so just a copy 
of a wit. 1771 Foots Maid of B. EpiL Wks. 1799 II. 201 lits 
readypen he drew, And dash'd the glowing satire as he flew. 
1847 Tf.nnvson Princ. iv. rai Ourself . . into rhythm have 
dash'd The passion of the prophetess. Ibid. v. 414 Then 
came a postscript dash'd across the rest, 1859 Kingsley 
Misc. (i860) II. 15 The impressions of the moment.. dashed 
off with a careless but graceful pen. 

9. To draw a dash through (writing) ; to slrike 
out, cancel, erase, efface. Now rare or Obs. 

i549-6» Stsrniiold & H. Ps. Ixix. 29 And dash them 
cleane out of the booke of hope. >57< Fleming Panopl 
Epist. 80 A faulte in writing is dashed out with a race of the 
penne. 1581 Sidney Astr. tf Stella L in Arb. Gamer I.sa8 
And now my pen these lines had dashed quite. 1607 Tor- 
sell Fonr j. Beasts (1673) 212 Before the snow be melt, and 
the footiogs dashed. 1670 Wood Life (Oaf. Hisi. Soc) II. 
109 He would correct, alter, dash out or put in what be 
pleased. 1856 FaouoK Hist. Eng. I. 454 She took a pen 
and dashed out the words. 

b. To draw (a pen) vigorously through writing 
so as to erase it 

1780 Cowtke Table T. 769 To dash the pen through alt 
that you proscribe. 

10. To mark with a dash, to underline. 

1836 T. Hook G. Gnrney I. 17 The infinite pains I took to 
dash and underlioe the points. 1871 Athenseum 13 May 583 
He did so dash his initials at the end of letters. 

11. slang, or colloq. Used as n euphemism for 
' damn \ or as a kind ot veiled imprecation. 



DASH. 

181a H. & T. Smith Rej. Addr., G. Barnwell, Dash my 
wigs, Quoth he, I would pummel and lam her well. 1844 
John Chawbacon ii. in Halliwell Diet. (1865) I. p. xv, Dash 
my buttons, Moll— I'll be darn'd if 1 know. 1853 Dickens 
Bleak Ho. 111. i. 7 Dash it, Tony . . you really ought to be 
careful. 1865 — Mnt. Fr. 11. viii, Dashed if I knuw. 
II. Intransitive senses. 

12. To move, fall , or throw itself with violence or 
smashing effect ; to strike in violent collision 
againsl {upon, etc.) something else. 

c 1305 Saints* Lives in E. E. P. (1862) 8o}>at weber bigan 
to glide . . ber hit gan dasche adoun . . Ac in be norb half of 
be churche . .ber ne ful no^t a reynes drope. c 1400 Melayne 
964 Dede he daschede to the grounde. 1638 Bakzr tr. 
Balzac's Lett. II. 43 In my way there are.. many stones to 
dash against. 1694 Acc. Sev. late Voy. 11. {1711) 168 The 
Whale, .doth strike about with his Tail and Finns, that the 
Water dasheth up like Dust. 1724 R. Falconer Voy. 
(1769) 62 The Tempest was very much abated, and the 
Waves not dashing so often. 1842 Tennyson Day-dream, 
The Revival ii, And all the long-pent stream of life Dash'd 
downward in a cataract. i8ox E. Peacock N. Brendon II. 
418 The full force of the Atlantic is dashing on the cliffs. 
Jig. 1638 D. Featley Strict. Lyndom. 1. 102 Lyes dash 
one with the other, and truth breakes out of the mouth of 
the lyar. 

13. Of persons : To throw oneself with violence, 
such as would overthrow obstacles or resistance ; 
to go, run, or rush with sudden impetuosity, or 
with spirited or brilliant action. Also fig. (Const, 
with var. preps, and advbs.) 

c 1300 K. A lis. 2837 The gate, .up he brak ; In to the c\t6 
be con dassche. c 1330 Art A. $ Merl. 6203 (Matz.) Forth 
dassed the king, a 1533 Lo. Bfsness Huon YAW. 200 Y" 
sarazyns dasshed in to the prese to haue rescued Huon. 
1596 Pleas. Quippes Upstart Gentlzv. in Hazl. E. E. P. 
I V. 258 Our wantons now in coaches dash, From house to 
house, from street to street. 168a Dryoen Abs. fc Achit. 
11. 414 Doeg. .Spurred boldly on, and dashed through thick 
and thin, Through sense and nonsense. 1794 Mas. Raoclifpe 
A/yst. Udoipho xviii, Dashing at the steps below. 1823 
Byron Juan vm. liv, [He] Dash'd on like a spurr'd blood- 
horse in a race. 1870 M orris Earthly Par. 1 1 1 . iv. 377 [He] 
rode on madly. .Dashed through the stream and up the 
other bank. 1886 Ruskin Przterita I. vii. 230 To leave 
her card on foot at the doors of ladies who dashed up to 
hers in their barouche. 1892 Gardiner Students Hist. 
Eng. ix Cxsar.. dashed at his stockade and carried it by 
storm. 

b. Said of action with pen or pencil. 

a 1680 Rochester An Allusion to Horace (R.), With just 
bold strokes he dashes here and there, Showing great 
mastery with little care. 

f 14. To clash. Obs. 

c 1323 Coer de L. 4615 Trumpes blewen, tabours dashen. 

15. colloq. To make a display, 'cut a dash'; 
dash off, oul, to burst off", come out, with a dash. 

1786 Francis, the Pkilanthr. I. 159 Bidding fair to dash 
out, when he was qualified by manhood and experience. 
1800 Hklena Wells Const. Neville III. 68 He intended to 
dash off as a star of the first magnitude in the circles of 
fashion. 1806 Suaa Winter in Lond. (ed. 3) III. 21s That 
blade dashes most confoundedly, .he is a princely fellow, to 
be sure. 1807-8 W. Irving Salniag. (1824) 290 Every lady 
. .dresses and dashes. 

III. 16. Comb. a. with verb + object, as 
■j* dash-buckler, a swaggering fellow, swash- 
buckler; b. with the verb-stem used attrib., as 
dash-pot, a contrivance for producing gradual 
descent in a piece of mechanism, consisting of a 
cylinder or chamber containing liquid in which 
a piston moves ; a hydraulic buffer ; dash-wheel 
(see quot.). See also Dash-board. 

1567 Fenton Trag.Disc. 123 b, A traine of *dashbucklers 
or squaring tospottes. x86i Set, Amer. 30 Mar. 196/2 The 
*' dash pot ' which Watt invented to graduate the descent of 
the puppet valve into its scat. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech. 666 
s.v. Cut-ojf, To seat them without slamming, the valve-stems 
are provided with dash-pots. Ibid.,*Dash-avheel. {Bleach- 
ing^ A wheel with compartments revolving partially in 
a cistern, to wash and rinse calico in the piece, by alter- 
nately dipping it in the water and then dashing it from side 
to side of the compartments. 

Dash, v. 2 : see after Dash sb. 2 

Dash (daej), sb. 1 Forms: 4 dasch, 5-6 dasshe, 
6 dasche, dashe, 6- dash. [f. Dash v.] 

1. A violent blow, stroke, impact, or collision, 
such as smashes or might smash. 

(With quot. 1577 cf. Dash v. 2.) 

a 1375 Lay -Folks Mass-Bk. App. iv. 351 Wib bis hed he 
yaf a dasch A^eyn be Marbelston. 1470-85 Malory Arthur 
x. lxxix, Syr Ector . .gaf sire Palomydes suche a dasshe with 
a swerd. j$tj-Zj Holinshed Chron. III. 1153/2 He offered 
to hir his cloke, which she (putting it backe with hir hand 
with a good dash) refused. 1690 W. Walker Idiomat. 
Anglo~Lat. 92 Let me alone, or I will give you a dash on 
the teeth. 1725 De Foe Voy. round World 258 The 
water, falling from a height . . and^ meeting in the passage 
with many dashes and interruptions. 1727-46 Thomson 
Summer 1114 The dash of clouds, or irritating war Of fight- 
ing winds. 1858 Lytton What will he do f 1. v, Whistling 
. .in time to the dash of the oars. 

f 2. fig. in phrases at {the) first dash, at one (or 
a) dash : cf. stroke, blow (F. coup). Obs. 

1550 Bale Apol. 37 (R.) He heapeth me in, an whole halfe 
leafe at a dash, out of Saynt Augustyne. 1591 Shaks. 
t Hen. VI, :. ii. 71 She takes vpon her brauelyat first dash. 
1627 H. Lesly Serm. be/. Majesty 4 Wee are not made 
absolute entire Christians at the first dash. 1681 W. Robert- 
son Phraseol. G<>u. (1693) 753 What? At first dash so to jcar 
and frump your friend 7 1699 W. Hacke Voy. 11. 9 In .. 
danger, to lose both our Lives and all our substance at one 
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dash. 1710 Acc. Last Distemp. Tom Whigg 11. 48 De- 
signing to immortalize himself and his Patron at a Dash. 

1 3. fig. A sudden blow or stroke that casts down, 
confounds, depresses, dispirits, etc. ; an affliction, 
discouragement. Obs. 

1580 Apol. Prince of Orange in Pltarnix (1721) 1. 450 That 
the Course of his Life be found blessed .. without any dash, 
blow, stumbling. 1629 Rutherford Lett. v. (1862) I. 48, 
I have received many . .dashes and heavy strokes, since the 
Lord called me to the ministry. 1637 Ibid. I. 287 The glory 
of manifested justice in giving of His foes a dash. 1730 T. 
Boston Mem. vii. 134 This gave me a sore dash. 

4. The violent throwing and breaking of water 
(or other liquid) upon or against anything; a splash; 
a sudden heavy fall of rain ; fconcr. a portion of 
water splashed up. 

1570 Levins ^35/5 A dashe, lobes, asPersio. 1612 T. Taylor 
Comm. Titus 1. 8 To giue her harbour . . till the dash and 
storme be ouer. 1677 W. Harris tr. Lemery's Chym. (ed. 3) 
602 During the ebullition. .a great many little dashes of 
water do fly about, a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew s.v. 
Gust, We say a Dash of Rain, for a sudden, short, impetuous 
Beat of Rain. J804 Med. *jfml. XII. 247 Dr. Macneil 
seems, .to think the sponging is better than the dash. 1848 
Mas. Gaskell M. Barton (1882) 12/1 * He 's coming round 
finely, now he 's had a dash of cowd water.' 

t>. The sound of dashing; tsp. the splashing 
sound of water striking or being struck. 

1784 Cow per Task 1. 186 Music not unlike The dash of 
Ocean on his winding shore. 1820 Scott Abbot xxxv, Why 
did ye not muffle the oars? .. the dash must awaken the 
sentinel. 

5. a. A small portion (of colour, etc.) as it were 
dashed or thrown carelessly upon a surface. 

1713 Berkeley Ess. in Guardian v. Wks. III. 161 The 
rosy dashes of light which adorn the clouds of the morning 
and evening. 1884 T. T. Bent in Macm. Mag. Oct. 426/1 
Syra is almost entirely a white town, relieved now and again 
by a dash of yellow wash. 

b. A small quantity {of something) thrown into 
or mingled as a qualifying admixture with some- 
thing else ; an infusion, touch, tinge. Usually fig. 

161 1 Shaks. Wint. T. v. iL 122 Now (had I not tbe dash 
of my former life in me) would Preferment drop on my head. 
1678 Cuoworth Intell. Syst. 80a A thing . . not sincerely 
good.but such as hath a great dash or dose of evil blended 
with it. 1697 Dampier Voy. (1698) I. 293 It makes most 
delicate Punch ; but it must have a dash of Brandy to 
hearten it. 1712 Addison Sped. No. 299 p 2, I .. resolved 
that my Descendents should have a Dash of good Blood in 
their Veins. 1820 W. Irving Sketch-Bk. I. 335 There was 
a dash of eccentricity and enterprize in his character. 

fc. A slight specimen, a touch; =*Cast^. 9. Obs. 

a 1672 Wood Life (1848) 161 He gave A. W. a dash of his 
office. 

6. A hasty stroke of the pen. 

1615 Stephens Satyr. Ess. (ed. 2) 414 And thus by meere 
chaunce with a little dash I have drawne the picture of 
a Pigmey. a 1636 Bp. Hall Rem. Wks. (1660) 310 With one 
dash to blot it out of the holy Calender. 1691 Ray Creation 
1. (1704) 41 That this was done by the temerarious dashes of 
an unguided Pen. 1803 Mackintosh Def. Peltier Wks. 1846 
III. 246 Fifty Imperial towns have been erased from the list 
of independent states, by one dash of the pen. 

7. A stroke or line (usually short and straight) 
made with a pen or the like, or resembling one so 
made : spec. a. Such a mark drawn through writ- 
ing for erasure, b. A stroke forming part of a 
letter or other written or printed character, or used 
as a flourish in writing, c. A horizontal stroke of 

varying length (— , , ) used in writing 

or printing to mark a pause or break in a sentence, 
a parenthetic clause, an omission of words or letters 
or of the intermediate terms of a series, to separate 
distinct portions of matter, or for other purposes, 
d. Mus. A short vertical mark (») placed above 
or beneath a note to indicate that it is to be per- 
formed staccato, e. A linear marking, as if made 
with a pen, on the wings of insects, etc. 

I55» Huloet, Dashe or stryke with a penne, litura, 1594 
Blundevil Exerc.x. iv. (ed. 7) 12 Having cancelled the first 
figure of the multiplyer, by making a dash thorow it with 
your Pen. 1607 Dekker Westw. Hoe 11. Wks. 1873 II. 297 
Marke her dashes, and her strokes, and her breakings, and 
her bendings. x6i2 Brinsley Lndns Lit. xiii. (1627) 177 
Making a dash with a pen under every fault. 1712 Aooison 
Spect. No. 470 T 10 The Transcriber, who probably mistook 
the Dash of the I for a T. 1733 Swift Poems, On Poetry, In 
modern wit all printed trash is Set off with num'rous breaks 

and dashes . 1824 L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) 

I. 406 The Dash, though often used improperly .. may be 
introduced with propriety, where the sentence breaks off 
abruptly.. A dash following a stop, denotes that the pause 
is to be greater than if the stop were alone. 1848 Rimbault 
First Bk. Piano 63 The Dash requires a more separate and 
distinct manner of performance than the Point. 1880 Mum- 
head Gains Introd. 13 Passages that are illegible in tbe MS. 
. .are indicated by dashes, thus . 

8. A sudden impetuous movement, a rush ; a 
sudden vigorous attack or onset. Also fig. 

1809 Adm. Cochrane in Naval Chron. XXVI. 164 Our 
loss in this little dash has. .been severe 1861 Hughes Tom 
Brown at Oxf. v. (1889) 36 He . .made up his mind . .to make 
a dash, .for something more than a mere speaking acquaint- 
ance. 1885 Manch. Exam. 25 Feb. 5/2 The dash was suc- 
cessfully made across the desert to Metammeh. 

9. Spirited vigour of action ; capacity for prompt 
and vigorous action. 

1796 Mod. Gulliver's Trav. 30, I began now to suspect 
I was with sharpers . , and correcting my dash, betted 
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cautiously. 1808 Wellington in Gurw. Dcsp. IV. 95 The 
affair . . was occasioned . . by the imprudence of the officer, 
and the dash and eagerness of the men. 1866 Livingstone 
Jrnl. I. v. 120 In dash and courage they are deficient. 

10. A gay or showy appearance, display, parade : 
usually in phr. lo cut a dash, to make a display 
(see Cut v. 25), in Sc. to cast a dash. 

1715 Pennecuik Tweeddale 16 (Jam.) Large orderly 
terrace- walks, which in their summer verdure cast a tonny 
dash at a distance. 1771 Foote Maid of B, 1. Wks. 1799 1 1. 
213 The squire does not intend to cut a dash till the spring. 
a 1774 Fergusson Poems (1789) II. 32-33 (Jam.) Daft gowk, 
. . Are ye come here . . To cast a dash at Reikie's cross ? 184a 
P. Parley's Ann. III. 246 Mrs. Cloff was for cutting a dash, 
giving large dinner-parties, 1887 Punch 12 Mar. 125/1 My 
wife and girls will wish to cut a dash. 

11. Sporting. A race run in one heat. {if.S.) 
1881 Standard j Sept. 5/2 They have certainly coined .. 

the word * dash to signify a race run in one heat. 

12. = Dash-board i. 

1874 in Knight Diet. Mech. 1893 (used by an Oxford 
coach-builder in letter). 

13. The Dasher of a churn, esp. the plunger of 
the old upright or dash-churn ; hence dash-boards, 
the fixed beaters in a barrel-churn. 

1847 in Halliwell. 1877 in N. W. Line. Gloss. 

14. Comb, dash-guard, the metal plate which 
protects tbe platform of a tram -car from being 
splashed by trie horses ; dash-lamp, a carriage 
lamp fixed in the centre of the dash-board or 
' dash ' ; f dash-line «= Dash sb. 7 ; dash-rule 
{Printing), a * rule ' or strip of metal for printing 
a dash across a column or page. Also Dash-board. 

1684 R. H. School Recreat. 120 The dash Lines . . above 
and below, are added only when the Notes ascend above the 
Staff, or descend below it. 1874 Knight Diet. Meek., Dash- 
rule. 

II Dash, sb£ [Corruption of Dashke, through 
taking the pi. dashees as dashes.'] A gift, present, 
gratuity; =Dashee. 

1788 Falcon bridge A fr. Slave Tr. 7 The Kings of Bonny 
.. to whom .. they usually make presents (in that country 
termed dashes). 1867 Smvth Sailors Word-bk., Dash, the 
present with which bargains are sealed on the coast of 
Africa. 1881 Me?n. Geo. Thomson ix. 119 We called in the 
head map and gave him a dash proportioned to the kindness 
with which he had received us. 

Hence Bash v., to give a present to, to 1 tip 

1861 Du Chaillu Equat. Afr. xiii. 191, 1 . .offered to dash 
him (give him some presents). 1881 Mem. Geo. Thomson 

x. 139 The head man had dashed him a hog. 

Dash, adv. [The stem of Dash v. used ad- 
verbially: cf. bang, crash, etc.] With a clash : sec 
the various senses of the sb. and vb. 

167a Yilliers (Dk. Buckhm.) Rehearsal 111. i. (Arb.) 67 
T'other's. .at him again, dash with a new conceipt. a 1700 
Dryoen {].), The waters ..with a murmuring sound, Dash, 
dash, upon the ground, To gentle slumbers call. 1787 
'G. Gambado' Acad. Horsemen (^1809) 22 Fall in with 
a hackney coach, and he [a horse] will carry you slap dash 
against it. Mod. The boat went dash against the rocks. 

Da'sh-board. [f. Dash v. and sb. + Board.] 

1. A board or leathern apron in the front of a 
vehicle, to prevent mud from being splashed by 
the heels of the horses upon the interior of the 
vehicle. Also, movable sides to a cart for the 
same purpose (Halliwell). 

1859 Lang Wand. India 172 He fell asleep, his feet over 
the dashboard, and his head resting on my shoulder. 1882 
Miss BaADDON Mnt. Royal I. iii. 77 If you fasten the reins 
to the dashboard, you may trust Felix. 

2. The spray-board of a paddle-wheel. 

3. Arch. A sloping board to carry off rain-water 
from the face of a wall. 

x88i Every Man his own Mechanic § 1298 A piece of 
wood attached to the face of the wall at an angle and called 
a dash-board. 

4. In a chum : see Dash sb. 1 1 3. 
Dash-buckler : see Dash v. III. 
Dashed (d«jO,///. a. [f. Dash v. + -ed!.] 

1. Struck violently against or by something ; 
splashed ; mingled, tempered, etc. : see the verb. 

1646 Crash aw Steps to Temple Poems 53 Torn skulls, and 
dash'd out brains. 1647 H. More Song of Soul m. App. 
lxvii, Their dashed bodies welter in the weedy scum. 1772 
Toivn $ Country Mag. 88 Half a dozen^ glasses of dashed 
wine. 1879 Spectator 6 Sept. 1 126/2 Seeing it [the garden] 
present a more or less dashed appearance. 

2. Marked with a dash, underlined. 

1859 Darwin in Life Lett. (1887) *54 Your dashed 
' induce ' gives the idea that Lyell had unfairly urged 
Al urray. 

3. slang or colloq. A euphemism for 1 damned ' 
(sec Dash v. ii). Hence Da*shedly adv. 

1881 W. E. Norris Matrimony III. 300 A dashed pack 
of quacks and swindlers. 1888 J. Payn Prince of Blood I. 

xi. 187 He would find himself dashedly mistaken. 

II Da'shee, sb. Also 8 dasje. [Given by Atkins, 
1 723, in a List of * Negrish words ' used on the 
Guinea Coast.] A gift, present, gratuity. 
Hence Dasn.ee v., to bestow a dashee on, to 1 tip \ 
1705 Bosman Guinea (1721) 450 After giving them their 
Dasje or Present, I dealt with them for the Ivory. 1723 
J. Atkins Voy. Guinea (1735) 60 The Negrish Language 
alters a little in sailing . . Some Negrish words . . Attee ho, 
how do you do ? Dashee, a Present . . Tossu, be gone, 
Yarra, sick, etc. J bid. 64 There is a Dashee expected before 
Ships can wood and water here. Ibid. 100 The Fetish., whom 
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they constantly Dashee for Health and Safety, {bid. 169 
That Captain, .had. .dashce'd his Negro Friends to go on 
board and back it. 

t Da-shel. Obs. In 6 daashel(l. [f. Dash v. 
+ -EL 1 , -LE instrumental as in lhreshel % handle.] 
A brnsh for sprinkling holy water ; anaspergillum. 

xsoa Will of % Moore {.Somerset Ho.», A Holy Water pott 
cum le dashell. 1540 Inv. of Plate in Greene Hitt.Worcestcr 
II. App, 5 A holy water tynncll of sclver and gylte. and 
a dasshel to the same, selver and gylte. 

Dasher (dfe-jju). [-eh i # j 

1. A person who dashes ; spec, one who ' cuts 
a dash ; n dashing person ; a 'fast * young woman 
{eolloqj). 

1790 Dibdin Sea Songs, Old Cuuwctl (Farmer), My Poll, 
once a dasher, now turned to a nurse. 180a Mar. Edge, 
worth Almcria (183a) 29a She was astonished lo find In high 
life a degree of vulgarity of which her country companions 
would have been ashamed ; but all such things in high life 
go under the general term of dashing. These young ladies 
were dashers. 1 807 W. 1 bvi no Salmag. { 1 824 ) 36 1 To charter 
a curricle for a month, and have my cypher put on it, as is 
done by certain dashers of my acquaintance. 1887 Pall 
MallG.a^ Nov. 3/a The fast married woman of fashion . . 
Ihe unmarried dasher of the same species. 

2. That which dashes; spec, the contrivance for 
agitating Ihe cream in a churn. 

1853 fml. R. Agric. Soc. XIV. 1. 74 The old-fashioned 
barrel-churn, the dashers of which are fixed. 187a O. W. 
Holmes Poet Brtakf.-t. i. (1885) a6 The empty churn with 
Us idle dasher. 

3. * Dash-board i. U.S. 

1858 O. W. Holmes One-Jioss Shay, Boot, top, dasher, 
from tough old hide. xlty — Prof Breakf.-t. \. (1891) 14 
lly no means, .to put their heels through the dasher. 

4. Applied lo a hnn ting-cap. 

180a Sporting Mag. XX. 314 Two new pair of Cordovan 
boots, .and a black velvet dasher from the cap-maker. 

6. A dashing attempt, movement, etc. colloq. 

1884 Punch 18 Oct. x86/i Drop your curb, pluck up heart, 
And go at it a dasher I 

Dashing (dae*Jig), vbl. sb. [-isro 

1. The action of the verb Dabii (q.v.), In various 
senses. 

«S8o Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong % Henrtement, a dash- 
ing, a striking. 1694 Ace. Sev. Late Voy. 11. (1711) 47 This 
Ice becometh very spungy by the dashing of the Sea. 1805 
South ey Madoc in W. xvii, The dashing of the oars 
a wale en M her. 1820 Hazlitt Led. Dram. Lit. 15 The roar 
and dashing of opinions. 

2. Splashing ; cotter, a dash or splash (of mud, 
etc.) ; plaster dashed or laid roughly npon a wall ; 
fig. aspersion. 

1591 Pkrcivali. Sp. Diet., Salpicaduras^ dashtngs, con* 
sfiersioncs. 1598 Floaio, Zaccarillc. .dashings or spots of 
durt or mire. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. v. iv. § 24 There is no 
dashing on the credit of the Lady, nor any the least insinua- 
tions of inchastky. 1809- la Mar. Edcewortn Absentee ix, 
The dashing was off the walls, no glass in the windows. 

3. colloq. The action of 1 cutting a dash 1 ; showy 
liveliness in dress, manners, etc. 

1 80 j (see Dasher i]. 1806 Suna Winter m Lond. II. 11 Mere 
pips of popularity— mere dots of dashing, a 1847 M rs, 
Sherwood Lady of Manor I. ix. 381 That most tasteless and 
disgusting style of manners which for some years past has 
obtained the name of dashing ; by which term is generally 
understood all that is ungracious, ungeat eel, and repulsive. 

4. Comb, dashing-iron, the iron frame by which 
Ihe dash-board is fixed to the carriage ; dashing- 
leather, a leathern dash-board. 

a 1841 Hoox Martha, They slipped over the dashing iron 
between the^ horses. 1704 W. Felton Carriages (1801) 

I. ao6 A dashing leather is fixed on the fore part of a Carriage, 
to prevent the dirt splashing against the passenger, 

Da-shing, ///. a. [-1 no 2.] 

1. Thatdashes; that beats violently against some- 
thing ; splashing. 

c i«5 E. E. A Hit. P. C. 31a py stryuande stremez. . In on 
daschande dam, dryuez me ouer. *6a8 Earle Microcosm., 
T atterne (Arb.) 34 Like a street in a dashing showre. 1839 
T. Ueale Sperm Whale 391 The howling winds and dash- 
ing waves. 

A. Characterized by prompt vigour of action; 
spirited, lively, impetuous. 

1796 Bp. Watson Apol. Bible 271 Even your dashing 
Matthew could not be guilty of such a blunder. 1796 Burke 
Lett, noble Ld. Wks. 184a II. 367 In the dashing style of 
some of the old declaim jrs. 1874 Green Short Hist. li. i 7. 

?S A bold, dashing soldier. 1891 E. Peacock N. Brendon 
. 8 He drove away at a dashing pace. 
3. Given to fashionable and striking display in 
manners and dress ; that is a * dasher'. 

x8os ( Mar. Edceworth Belinda xix, Mrs. Frekc.was 
a dashing, fashionable woman. 1834 w, UvtNG T. Trav. 

I I. 39 She had two dashing daughters, who dressed as fine 
as dragons. 

b. trans/. Of things: Fashionably showy; 
stylish, ' swell \ 

x8x6 J. Scott Vis. Paris(e6. 5) 75 The dashing colonnade 
of the Garde Meuble. 1847 Dk Quincey Sp. Mil. Nun vL 
(1853) ta A dashing pair of Wellington trousers. 

Dashingly (drejinH\ adv. [-LY a .] In a 
dashing manner or style. 

1803 Chalmers Let. in Life (1851) 1. 476 They were deter- 
mined to go dashingly to work. 1837 Hawthorne Twice 
Told Talcs (1851) I. xvi. 35 In a smart chaise, a dashingly 
dressed gentleman and lady. 1870 Dasent Ann. Ez^entfnl 
Life (ed. 4) iii. 69 None of that dashingly destructive 
work. 

Vol. III. 
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t Da'shism. Obs. uonce-ivd. The character of 
having dash, or being a * dasher \ 

1788 V . Knox Winter Even, xxviii. <R.\ He must fight 
a duel, before his claim to complete heroism, or dashism, can 
be universally allowed. 

Dash-pot, Dash-wheel: see Dash v. III. 
Dashy (dse-Ji), a. [f. D.vsn v. and sb. + -y/J 

1. Showy, ostentatiously fashionable, stylish ; 
- Dash 1 no ///. a. 3, 3 b. coll*/. 

tSix Blacktv. Mag. XI. 390 New rugs, with swans and 
leopards, all so dashy. 1835 Eraser's Mag. X 11 . 1 86 Dashy 
suburban congregations. 

2. Characterized by hastiness of execution. 

1844 Lo. Brougham A. Lund 1 II. v. 147 The style was. . 
somewhat dashy, and here and there a little indistinct. 

3. Marked wilh dashes or strokes, nonce-use. 
1856 Dicxens Lett. (1880) I. 425 Many a hand[wrillngl 

have I seen.. some loopy, some dashy, some large, some 
small. 

tDasiberd. Obs. Also daay-, dayay-, 
daaa-, dose-, doaa-, dosui-, doziberd^e, dosc- 
beirde. [The better form is prob. dasyberd ^ 
dazy-beard : see Dazy a. inert, dull. Matzner 
compares LG. ddsbdrt, and the same notion ap- 
pears lu Lowland Sc. dulbart, dulbert** dull-beard, 
dullard.] A stupid fellow, dullard, simpleton. 

c 1400 Smvdone Bab. 1707 Trussc the forth eke, sir Dasa- 
berde. 14 . Norn, in Wr.-W flicker 604/33 Hie duribnecus, 
a dasvberd, 1468 Medulla Gram, in Promp. Parv. 114 
Dnrrbuccnt, bat neuer ope neb his moub, a dasiberde. 7a 1500 
Chester PI xii. 5 (MS. of 1502) There is a Doseberd fi». r. 
Dosseberde) I wolde dear, 1 hat walkes about wyde-where. 
J bid. 94 Some other sleight I must espie This Dosabcrd [v.r. 
Doziberde] for to destroy. 

Dasill, dasle, obs. forms of Dazzle. 

Dasje, Daskand: see Dashee, Dascan. 

Dasometer, bad form for Dasymeteb. 

Dass, Sc. var. of Dess, layer, stratum, ledge. 

Dasse, var. Das; obs. form of Dash. 

Dassel(l, obs. form of Dazzle. 

I(Da*8sy. [ad. Du. dasje, dim. of das, Das.] 
The Cape daman, lly rax capensis ; -Das 2. 

x88a Mas. Hick ford Lady Trader 106 A dassy, or rock 
rabbit. 

Dastard (da-slaid), sb. and a. Also 6 daater. 
[Known only from 15th c. Nol withstanding its 
French aspect (cf. bastard) it appears to be of Eng. 
formation. The Prompt orium identifies it in sense 
with dasiberde ; cf. also dasart, of kindred deriva- 
tion and meaning; these make it probable that the 
element dost is » dased dull, stupid, inert, f. dase, 
Daze; cf. other native formations with the suffix 
-ard, as dasart, drunkard, dullard, laggard, slug- 
gard.] A. sb. 

f 1. One Inert or dull of wit, a dullard ; a sot. Obs. 

^■1440 Promp. Part*. 111 Daffe, or dastard, or he bat 
spekythe not yn tyme, oridurus. J bid. 114 Dastard, or 
dullarde, duribuctius (P. vet duribnecus). c 1440 York 
Myst. xxxii. 88 What dastardis ! wene ve be wiserVan we ? 
«Soo Barclav Shyp ofFolvt (iwo) 193 These dronken das- 
tardes . . drinke till tbey be blinde. 1430 Palscr. 312/1 
Dastarde, cstovrxly, butarin. 1553 Huloet, Dastard, 
excors. .socors, vecors. 

2. One who meanly or basely shrinks from danger ; 
a mean, base, or despicable coward ; in modern use, 
esp. one who does malicious acts in a cowardly, 
skulking way, so as not to expose himself to risk. 

[1470-85 Malory A rthur ix. iv, As a foole and a dastard 
to alle knyghlhode.] 15*6 Skelton Magnyf. aiao Thou 
false harted dastarde, thou dare not abyde. c 1537 Thersites 
in Hazl. Dodstey^ I. 395, I shall make the dasters to renne 
into a bag, To hide them fro me. X593 Snaks. Rich. //, 1. 
i. too Before this ou t-dar'd dastard, a x66i Fuller Worthies 
(1840) II 1. 41 Ho was, though a dwarf, no dastard. 1715 Pope 
Iliad ti. 437 And die the dastard first, who dreads to die. 
1770 Langnorne Plutarch (1870) II. 602/2 The greatest 
dastard and the meanest wretch in the world. 1808 Scott 
Marm., Lochinvar, A laggard in love and a dastard in 
war. 1870 Bryant Iliad I. u. 53 What chief or soldier 
bears a valiant heart, And who are dastards. 

B. adj. Characterized by mean shrinking from 
danger ; showing base cowardice ; dastardly. 

CX489 Caxton Blanchardyn liv. 219 Casting away his 
dastard feare. 1593 Nobody «t Someb. (1878) 293 The 
dastardst coward in the world. 160a and Pi. Return fr. 
Parnass. ill. v. (Arb.) 48 To waile thy haps, argues a das- 
tard minde. 1725 PorE Odyss. iv. 447 A soft, inglorious, 
dastard train. t866 Neals Sequences 4 Hymns 125 We 
fling the dastard question from us I 

C. Comb., as dastard-like adj. or adv. 

183$ Lyttom Rienzii. Hi. The clients of the Colonna,now 
pressing, dastard-like,round tbe disarmed and disabled smith. 

t Da'stard, v. Obs. [f.prec. : cf. Coward v.] 
trans. To make a dastard of ; to cow, terrify. 

1593 Nasne Christ's T. (116131 73 My womanish stomacke 
hath serued me to that, which your man-like stomackes are 
dastarded with. *6ao Shelton Quix. III. xxvi. 186 The 
Scholar was frighted, the Page clean dastarded. 1665 Dryden 
Ind. Empr. 11. i, I'm weary of this Flesh, which holds us 
here. And dastards manly Souls with Hope and Fear. 

t Da*stardice, -ise. Obs. [f. Dastaud sb. 
+ -ise, -ice, after Cowardice.] Mean or base 
cowardice. 

1603 Florio Montaigne m. v (1634} 498 His faintnesse, 
dastardise, and imperttnencie. 1748 Richardson Clarissa 
Wks. 1883 VI 1. 143, I was upbraided with ingratitude, 
dastardice, and [etc]. 



DASYPHYLLOUS. 

Da'stardize, r. [f. Dastard sb. + cf. 
Cowakdizk (of same age).] « Imstahd v. 

1 1645 Howeix Lett. (1650) if. 16 To da»tardi/e or cowe 
your spirits, a 1700 Dsydkn (\.\ Such things . . A* . . would 
dastardire my courage. 1748 Kichakdson Clarissa (1811) 
IV. ao8 Ilie moment 1 beheld her. my heart was dauard* 
I7cd. 1841 Tait's Mag. 561 To he dastardiied in the 
dust. 

Dastardliness (da-stajdlim s). [^Dastardly 

a. + »N ess,] The ouality of being dastardly. 

1 1. Inertness or dullness of wit ; stupidity. Obs. 

.«SS3 Grimaldk Cicero* s Offices 1. fi 5S 8) 45 That our appe* 
tiles obaye reason : and neyther runne before it, nerher for 
slouth or dastard I inesse dragge behind it. 1557 Records 
Whetst. Y iii, Uul for euery mater to require aied. .it might 
seme mere dastard linesse. 

2. Mean or base cowardliness. 

t&i T. Hoov tr. Cnstigtione's Courtyer 1. C iv b, Das. 
Urdlines or any other reproche. 161 a T. Tayloe Comm. 
Titus i. X4 Alas, our dasterdlines, and timiditie, that faint 
before daies of trull. 1684 Mantoh Exp. L»r<fs Pr. Wks. 
1870 I. 223 Observe Peter's dastardline*s..a question of the 
damsel's overturns him. 1807 F. Wsangham Serin. TtansU 
Script. «o Their proverbial dastardliness of character. 

Da'stardling* nonee-wd. [f. Dastahd sb. + 
■Ll.vo, dim. suffix.] A contemptible dastard. 

1800 Coleridge Piccotom. tv. til 53 Will he, that dastard- 
ling, have strength enough (etc.l? 

Bastardly dcrstaidli;, a. [f. Dastard sb. +• 

-LY I.] 

1 1. Inert of mind or action ; stnpld, dull. Obs. 

1567 Marlet Gr. Forest 06 b, The (Jwle is called the 
dastardly Bird : she is of such slouth and sluggishnesse. 

2. Like or characteristic of a dastard ; showing 
mean or despicable cowardice. 

xSTo" Fleming Panopt. E/ist. s S i A feareful, cowardly, 
and dastardly loute. 1603 Knolles /////. Turks (1638) 333 
Losing courage continually, and daily growing more base 
and dastardly. 1761 Hume Hist. Eng. II. xxix. 157 The 
Swiss infantry, .behaved in a dastardly manner and deserted 
their post. 1855 Macallay Hit I. hng. IV. 207 The most 
dastardly and perfidious form of assassination. 187* Srun- 
ceoj* Treat. Dav. Ps. Iv. ta III. 19 The slanders of an 
avowed antagonist are seldom so mean and dastardly as 
those of a traitor. Mod. A dastardly outrage. 

+ Da-stardly, adv. Obs. [-lv -.] Like a 
dastard ; in a cowardly manner. 

155a Huloet, Dastardly, or lyke a dastarde, pusittani* 
miter, a 1649 Duumm. of Hawth. Skiamachia Wks. (171 1) 
201 And the brave men of Scotland all ihe while shall ly still 
quiet, .calling dastardly upon a parliament 

t Da-stardness. Obs. [ ness ] 

1. Inertness of understanding, stupidity, dullness. 
*SS» Huloet, Dastardnes, socordia. 156a Turner 

Herbal 11. N iij b, By dastardnes and weiknes of mynde. 

2. Base cowardice, dastardliness. 

i<r9 Horman Vulg. 5s He rebuked him of his dastardnes 
and pekishnes. 1639 Fuller Holy War iv. »ix. (1840) 211 
The dastardness of the Egyptians made these mamalukes 
more daring. 

Bastardy (dcrstaidi). arch. Also 6-7 -le. 
[f. Dastard sb. + -Y, after cowardy, bastardy.] 
The quality of a dastard ; base or mean cowardice. 

X588 Allen Admon. 29 The whole world deriding our 
effeminate dastardie. x6n Sm-ro Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. viii. 
22 Farre from any suspitk 
Creed xl xxiv. 1 
the Israelites ds 

must bear with those that are above us . .without dastard y 
and baseness. »8<o Black ie sEtchytus II. 268 Why run 
ye thus, .into the hearts of men Scattering dastard y ? 

Daater, -liness, obs. var. Dastard, -liness. 

t Daswen, v. Obs. Also 4-5 d&sewe n. 
[Closely related to dase-n, to Daze. The suffix 
may be as in hcrwen, karwen, haraoen, occurring 
beside herijen, herien, mod. harrow and harry, 
from OE. herein. The word would thus be 
a parallel form to *dasijen, *dasien, from dasi) 
adj. : see Dazy.] intr. Of the eyes or sight : To 
be or become dim. 

138a Wyclif Deut. xxxiv. 7 The ey*,e of hym [Moses] 
daswed not. — 1 Sam. iii. 2 lleli leye in his place, and 
his eyen daswiden. c 1386 CmaUcee Manciple's ProL 31 
Thyn even daswen eek [v. rr. dasewen, dasen, dasowebe]. 
c 1430 Hymns Yirg. (1867) 68 Myn i^en daswen, myn heer 
is hoore. e 1440 Promp. Parv. 114 Daswyn' [printed 
Dasmyn'J, or mcisen as eyys (H., P. dasyn, or myssyn as 
eyne), caligo. 1496 Dives ft Pnup. (\V. de W.) vnt. xvl 
343 Age. .feblenesse, dasewynge or syght. 

b. pa.pple. 

c 138^ Cnauces H. Fame 11. in Thou siltest at another 
booke Tyl fully dasew^d y% thy look e. 14.. HoctxEva To 
Vk. Bedford 9 Myn yen hath custumed bysyncsse So 
daswed. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour F j b, Ye be dasewed 
and sore dyseased of your syght and wytte. 

Daay(e, obs. form of Daist, Dazt. 

Daayll, obs. form of Dazzle. 

Dasymeter (da-si mAoj). Improperly daao*. 
[mod. f. Gr. lacv-t dense + phpov measure.] An 
instrument for measuring the density of gases. 

1872 Yeats Techn. Hist. Comm. 404 The manometer, or 
dasometer, for finding the density or rarity of the atmosphere. 
1874 Knight Diet, Mech^ Dasymeter . . consists of a thin 
glass globe, which is weighed in the gas and then in an 
atmosphere of known density. 

DasyphyllOTlS (djesifrlas), a. Bol. ft Gr. 
Saav-t rough, hairy + $vW-ov leaf + ons.] • Having 
hairy or woolly leaves' (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

6* 



aasiaroic. ion speed estst. ur. esrtr. ix. vui. 
rom any suspiiion of dastard y. a 1640 Jackson 
xiv. Wks. X. 461 Which did especially aggravate 
es dastardy. 1706 Colli ks Reft. Ridic. 298 We 



DASYPOD. 

Dasypod (davsipfd). ZooL [f. generic name 
Dasypus, ad. Gr. Saovitovs, Saavirod-, hairy or rough- 
footed.] Of or pertaining to Dasypus, a genus of 
armadillos ; an animal of this genus. Hence 
Dasypodid sb., Dasy podine a. 

II Dasyprocta (dsesiprfkta). ZooL [mod.L., 
f. Gr. haaviTpojKi '-os having bairy buttocks (f. Saav-s 
hairy + vpa/cros buttocks).] A genus of South and 
Central American rodents, the agoutis. Hence 
Dasyproxtid a. (s&.\ Dasypro'ctine a. 

1875 Blake Zool. 67 Hares are rarest in South America, 
where their place is occupied by the Cavies and dasyproctine 
Rodents. 

Dasypygal (doesipai'gal), a. ZooL [mod. f. 
Gr. Saovirvy-os (f. Saav-s hairy + vvyrj rump, but- 
tocks).] Having hairy buttocks, Tou»h-bottomed. 

1875 Blake ZooL 17 The higher dasypygal or anthropoid 

Apes. 

Dasyure (dre'si^u-u). ZooL [ad. mod.L. 
dasyunts, f. Gr. Saov-s rough, hairy + ovp& tail.] 
An animal of the genus Dasyunts or subfamily 
Dasynri?ix, comprising the small carnivorous 
marsupials of Australia and Tasmania, also called 
'brush-tailed opossums 7 or 'native cats'* 

1839-47 Tood Cycl. Anat. III. 261/2 The Opossums re- 
semble in their dentition the Bandicoots more than the 
Dasyures. 188 1 Times 28 Jan. 3/4 The smaller pouched 
herbivores have their slayers in the 'native devil (sarco- 
p/iitus), and in the dasyures or native cats. 

Hence Dasyu'rine a. ZooL, belonging to the 
subfamily Dasyurintv. 

1839-47 Tooo Cycl. A nat. III. 260/1 In., its hinder feet 
Myrmecobius resembles the Dasyurine family. 

fcat, obs. form of Dact v., Sc. to fondle. 

Data (d£i-ta), pi. of Datum, q.v. 

Datable, dateable (d^-tab'l), a. [f. Date 
v. + -able.] Capable of being dated. 

1837 Fras'r's M a fr XVI. 401 Dateable contemporary 
inscriptions. 1884 A thenxum 19 Jan. 9.4/1 The oldest datable 
Reynolds in the gallery. 

Datal (d^-lal), a. rare. [f. L. datum Date* 
-al.] Of or pertaining to date ; chronological. 

1882 Bradshaitfs Raihv.^ Manual y The Parliamentary 
Intelligence.. first appears in datal order. 

Datal, dataller : see Daytale, Daytaler. 

Datary 1 (d^i'tari). [ad. mod.L. datdrius, It. 
datario, f. L. dat-ttm, It. dato, Date : ancient L. 
had datdrius adj. in sense ' to be given away '.] 

1. An officer of the Papal Court at Rome, charged 
with the duty of registering and dating all bulls 
and other documents issued by the Pope, and re- 
presenting the Pope in matters relating to grants, 
dispensations, etc. 

1527 Knight in Pocock Rec. Re/. I. xxviii. 58 The datary 
hath clean forsaken the court. 1533 Bonner Let. to Hen. 
VIII in Froude Hist. II. 145, I desired the datary to adver- 
tise his Holiness that I would speak with him. 1691 \V\ I?. 
Hist. Roman Conclave i. 2 The Datary, the Secretaries, 
and all such as have in their keeping the Seals of the 
deceased Pope, are obliged to surrender them. 1825 C. 
Butler Bk. R. C. Church 112 The lips of a Roman datary 
would water at the sight of a bill of an English proctor. 

*f 2. An expert in dates ; a chronologer. Oh. rare. 

1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. 111. v. § 7 Die quint 0 Elphegi. I am 
not Datary enough to understand this, a 1661 — Worthies 
1. (1662) 329 Let me onely be a Datary, to tell the Reader, 
that this Lord was created Earl of Portland, February 17 
[1632]. 

Da*tary 2 . [ad. mod.L. datdria : see prec] 
The office or function of dating Papal bulls and 
other documents ; a branch of the Apostolic 
Chancery at Rome separately organized in the 
13th c. for this and other purposes : sec prec. 

£1645 Howell Lett. (1650) I. 55 Besides the temporal 
dominions, he hath . . the datary or dispatching of bulls. 
1667 Land. Gaz. No. 146/1 The next day. . the Datary was 
kept open, and several businesses dispatcht. 1838 J. R. 
Hope Scott Let. in Mem. (1884)!. ix. 168 It is supposed to 
be in the Datary. 
b. attrib. or adj. 

1688 Burnet Lett. Pres. State 0/ Italy 113 It may bring 
in more profit into the Datary Court. 

Date (d^U, sbA [a. OF. date (13th c. in Littre), 
now dattc L. dactyl-ns, a. Gr. S&ktvXcs date, orig. 
finger. The OF. came through intermediate forms 
*dactcle t dacte ; cf. Pr. ddctil, ddtil, Sp. ddtil, Olt. 
dattilo (whence Ger.dattel, etc.), mod.lt. dattero.] 

1. The fruit of the date-palm {Phccnix dactyli- 
/era), an oblong drupe, growing in large clusters, 
with a single hard seed or stone, and sweet pulp ; 
it forms an important article of food in Western 
Asia and Northern Africa, and is also dried and 
exported to other countries. 

c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 380/115 A }eord of palm cam in is 
hond . . be jeora was ful of Dates, c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 
307 It is schape as it were be stoon of a date, c 1400 
Maundev. (Roxb.) viii. 30 Palme treesse berand dates. 1553 
Eden Treat. Nr.ve Ind. (Arb.) 19 A tree ..which bringeth 
foorth dates lykc vnto the Palme tr^e. 1655 Moufet & 
Bennet Health's Imprint. (1746) 297 Dates arc usually put 
into stew'd Broths .. and restorative Cullices. 17™ tr. 
vPomet's Hist. Drugs I. 136 Dates.. serve for the Subsistence 
of more than an hundred Millions of Souls. 1870 Yeats 
Nat. Hist. Comm. 183 The best dates come to us from 
Tunis, via Marseilles. 
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2. The tree which bears dates, the date-palm 

{Phccnix daetylifera}. Wild Date: an Indian 
species, P. sylvestris. 

a 1400 Fist ill of Susan 89 J>er weore growyng so grene pe 
Date wib >e Damesene. ?c 1475 Sqr. Imve Degre 36 The 
boxe, the beche, and the larel tre, The date, also the 
damyse. 174a Colli Fa Orient. Eel. iv. 51 The date, with 
snowy blossoms crown'd 1 1866 Treas. Dot. 878 i\hanix\ 
syl7>estris, called the Wild Date, is supposed by some 
authors to be the parent of the cultivated date. 

f 3. Name of a variety of plum. Obs. 

1664 Evelyn KaL Hort. (1729) 214 Plums, Imperial, Blue, 
White Dates. 

4. Comb., as date-fruit, -grove, -stone, -tree; 
date-bearer, a date-tree bearing fruit ; date- 
brandy, an intoxicating liquor from the fermented 
sap of the date-tree ; date-disease, a distemper 
also called Aleppo boil ; date-fever -» Dengue 
(see quot.) ; date-palm « sense a ; date-plum, 
the fruit of species of Diospyros (N.O. Ebenacese), 
having a flavour like that of a plum ; also the tree 
itself ; date-shell, a mollusc of the genus Litho- 
domus, which burrows in stone or rock ; so called 
from its shape ; cf. It. dattero, dattilo 1 also a kinde 
of hard shell fish* (Florio 1598); date-sugar, 
sugar from the sap of the wild date-tree of India ; 
date-wine, wine made by fermenting the sap of 
the Phoenix daetylifera and other species. 

1880 L. Wallace Ben-Hur 225 The sky palely blue through 
the groinery of countless *date-bearers. xZvj Maginn Red- 
nosed Lieut, in Forget-me-not, *Date-brand v was not to his 
taste. 1875 tr. Ziemssen y s Cycl. Med. II. 508 At Port 
Said . . it [dengue] was epidemic every year at the season 
of the date-harvest, and thus acquired the name of *date- 
fever. 1884 J. Colsobne Hicks Pasha 85 The river . . is 
lined with stately *date-groves. 1837 M. Donovan Dom. 
Econ. II. 347 The phcenix daetylifera or *date-palm. 1877 
A. B. Edwards Up Nile Hi. 57 A dense, wide -spreading 
forest of stately date-palms. 1866 Treas. Bot. 4 1 1 The fruit 
of the Chinese *Date Plum, L\iospyros\ Kaki> is as large as 
an ordinary apple.. D. virgin tana is the Virginian Date 
Plum or Persimon..The frutt..is an inch or more In dia- 
meter. 188a Syd. Sac. Lex.> Date plnm % Indian, common 
name for the fruit of the Diospros lotus. 1831 WooowAao 
Mollusca 266 The 4 *date-shell ' bores into corals, shells, and 
the hardest limestone rocks. 1696 Aubrev Misc. (1721) 60 
Take 6 or 10 *Date-stones, dry. .pulverize, and searce them. 
1840 Penny CycL XVIII. 104 *Date.sugar is not so much 
esteemed in India as that of the cane, c 1400 Rom. Rose 
'364 Fyges, and many a *date tree There wexen. 1535 
Covkroale Song Sol. vii. jr Tby stature is like a date tre. 
1601 Hollano Pliny xm. iv. (R.), Date-trees love a light 
and sandie ground. 185a GzorrzGreece 11. lxix. IX. 47 The 
soldiers.. procured plentiful supplies, .of *date-wine. 

Date (d^t), j/'.2 Also 5-6 Sc. dait. [a. F. 
date, OF. also datte (13th c. in Littr£)=Pr. ; Sp., 
It. data fem. L. data fern. sing, (or neuter) of 
datus given. In ancient L., the date of a letter 
was expressed thns 'Dabam Romse prid. Kal. Apr. \ 
i. e. 'I gave or delivered (this) at Rome on the 
31st March', for which the later formula was 
* Data Rom&, given at Rome y , etc. Hence data the 
first word of the formula was used as a term for the 
time and place therein stated. Cf. postscript, etc.] 

1. The specification of the time (and often the 
place) of execution of a writing or inscription, 
affixed to it, usually at the end or the beginning. 

c 1430 Stans Pner 97 in Babees Bk. 33 In bis writynge, 
bou5 per he no date. 151a Act 4 Hen. VIII, c. 10 A paire 
of Indentures. .the date wherof is the xij th daie of Apnll in 
the secound yere of your . . reigne. 1630 Ld. DoacHESTEa 
in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. 267 III. 259, I nave received your 
Letters of severall dates. 171a Steele Sped. No. 320 r 4 
A long Letter bearing Date the fourth Instant. 1817 W. 
Selwvn Law Nisi Priu$(ed. 4) II. 883 The policy should 
he dated. .The insertion of a date may tend to the discovery 
of fraud. 1837 Macaulay j?/«w* Ess. 1854 1. 353/2 A public 
letter which bears date just a month after the admission of 
Francis Bacon. X837 Penny Cycl. VI 1 . 330 A three-halfpenny 
piece . .bearing the date of 1599. 

2. The precise time at which anything takes 
place or is to take place ; the time denoted by the 
date of a document (in sense 1). 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. <i8io) 47 pat tyme he died . . J>e 
date was a bousand & sextene mo. 1377 Langl. P. PL B. xnr. 
269 In be date of owre dry^te, in a drye apprile, A bousande 
and thre hondreth tweis thretty # and ten. c 1400 Maundev. 
(Roxb.) iii. 9 pe date wben bis was writen. .was ii ra jere 
before be incarnacion of Criste. 1607 Shaks. Timon IL 1. 22 
His days and times are past, And my reliances on his fracted 
dates Haue smit my credit. 1776 Trial of Nundocomar 
74/2 When was it?— I only remember the sum: I do not 
remember the date. 1838 Lytton Leila 11. i, That within 
two weeks of this date tbou bringest me . . the keys of the 
city.^ 1893 IVeekly Notes 68/2 Up to the date at which he 
received notice. 

b. More vaguely : The time at which something 
happened or is to happen; season, period. 

c 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. A. 540 l>e date of be daye be lorde 
con knaw. ^ c 1400 Maunoev. (1839) iii- J 8 The Date whan 
it was leyd in the Erthe. 1639 tr. Du Bosq's Compl. Woman 
1L 32, I would fame know . . of what date they would have 
their Habits. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1. (18^3) 17/1 
From these . . circumstances, .the duke's ruin took its date. 
1764 Goldsm. Trav. 133 Not far remov'd the date, When 
commerce proudly flourish'd # through the state. 1828 
Carlyle misc. I. 222 Up to this date Burns was happy. 

3. The period to which something ancient 
belongs ; the age (of a thing or peison). 



DATE. 

c 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. A. 1039 Vchon in scrypti""? a name 
con plye, Of Israel barnez folewande her datez, pat is to say, 
as her byrb whatez. 1576 Fleming Panopl.Epist. 415 This 
our common wealth, last in date, but first in price. 1699 
Bp. Nicolson To Ralph TJwresby (T.), The best rules for 
distinguishing the date of manuscripts. 183a W. Irving 
Alhajubra I. 50 The Torres Vermejos, or vermilion towers 
..are of a date much anterior to the Alhambra. 1E64 
Tennyson Aylmcr*s F. 80 When his dale Doubled her own. 
1869 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) III. xiii. 2gi Rich in 
antiquities of Roman date. 

4. The time during which something lasts ; 
period, season; duration ; term of life or existence. 

13.. Chron. Eng. 972 in Ritson Met. Rom. II. 310 Thah 
the sone croune bere The fader bueld is date here, c 1386 
Chaucer Can. Yeom. Prol.% T. 858 Neuere to thryue were 
to long a date, c 1440 Lvdc. Secrecs 42 r So to perseuere 
and lastyn a long date. ^534 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. 
(Camden) I. 253 Miserablie fitnshinge the date of her dayse. 
1667 Milton P. L. xu. 549 Ages of endless date Founded 
in righteousness. 1676 Drvden Aurengz. iv. i. 1725 To 
lengthen out his Date A Day. 1782 Cowper Lett, ji Nov., 
When the date of youth is once expired.^ 1890 R. Bridges 
Shorter Poems ill. vi, Her [a flower's] brief date. 

5. The limit, term, or end of a period of time, or 
of the duration of something. Obs. or arch. 

c 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. A. 492 per is no date of hys god- 
Desse. 1447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 41 Fer in age fnm 
runne and my lyves date Aprochith faste. 1557 TottclVs 
Misc. (Arb.) 129 The dolefuU dayes draw slowly to theyr 
date, a 1600 Raleigh Poems, Reply to Marloioe vi, But 
could youth last, and love stil breed, Had ioyes no date, nor 
age no need, c 1600 Shaks. Sonn. xiv, Thy end is Truthes 
and Beauties doome and date. 17x2^4 Pope Rape Lock lit. 

171 What Time would spare, from Steel receives its date. 
1784 Cowper Task v. 529 All has its date below ; the fatal 
hour Was registered in Heaven ere time began. 

+ 6. ? A fixed decree. Obs. [Cf. med.L. datum 
* statutum, decretum ' (Du Cange).] 

c 1470 Henry Wallace It. 195 Is this tbi dait, sail thai our 
cum llkane ? On our kynrent, deyr God, quhen will thow 
rew ? Ibid, vl 97 What is fortounc, quha dryffis the dett so 
fast ? \y. r. drawis the dait]. 

7. Phr. Out of date (attrib. out-of-date) : out of 
season ; no longer in vogue or fashion, or suitable 
to the time ; obsolete, antiquated ; also advb., as 
in to go out of date, to become obsolete or old- 
fashioned. {Brought, written, posted) up to date : 
said in book-keeper's phrase of accounts, a journal, 
ledger, etc. ; hence, fig: up to the knowledge, re- 
quirements, or standard of the time (colloa.). 

1608 Rowlands Hum. Looking GL 10 Choller is past, my 
anger's out of date. 1707 Collier Rejl. Ridic. 291 Till 
she's out of Date for Matrimony, a 1734 North Exam. 
111. vi. § 13 (1740) 432 With his wire-drawn Slanders and 
out-of-date Reflections. 1824 Medwin Convers. Bvron 
(1830) I. 124 Shakespeare's Comedies are quite out of date ; 
many of them are insufferable to read. 1868 Freeman 
Norm. Conq. (1876) II. App. 538 An idea which had alto- 
gether gone out of date. 1890 Dilke ProU. Gr. Brit. I. 
p. vii, f.. tried to bring my volumes up to date. 1897 
Westm. Gaz. o Mar. 6/3 The two gentlemen, .who invented 
the Gaiety burlesque* up to date'— and gave this detestahle 
phrase to the language. 

8. Comb., as date-stamping ; date-line, a line 
relating to dates ; spec, the line in the Pacific Ocean 
(theoretically coincident with the meridian of 180 0 
from Greenwich) at which the calendar day is 
reckoned to begin and end, so that at places east 
and west of it the date differs by one day ; date- 
mark sb. f a mark showing the date ; spec, a letter 
stamped upon gold or silver plate, denoting the 
year of manufacture ; hence as vb. {nonce-wd.), to 
mark with something that shows the date or age. 

1880 Libr. Univ. KnoivL VIII. 80 *Date-lines . ; occur in 
the Pacific Ocean between islands that have received dates 
by eastward, and . . by westward communication. 189a 
N. Y. Nation 21 Apr. 304/1 He has provided an index, but 
. . so simple a device as the running date-line should not 
have been neglected. 1850 Ecclesiologist X. 1 8 1 It is devoid 
of distinctive *date-marks, except the vague pointed vault- 
ing. 1890 Whitakcr's A Imanack 636 By the following table 
of date-marks "the age of any piece of plate manufactured in 
London and assayed at Goldsmiths' Hall may be ascer- 
tained. 1891 Times 12 Oct. 9/5 Each one [guessl has been 
date-marked, so to speak, by the peculiar beliefs . . of the 
time or of the place. 1886 Pall Mall G. 12 Aug. 5/2 The 
•date-stamping apparatus on the counter [of a ticket-office]. 

Date (d?»t), v. [f. Date sb* : cf. F. dater, Sp. 
datar to date.] 

1. trans. To affix the date to (a writing, etc.) ; to 
furnish or mark with a date. A letter is said to 
be dated from the place of writing named in it. 

1433 E. E. Wills (1882) 94 Dated, $ere & day aboveseyd. 
1530 Palsgr. 507/1 Bycause you use nat to date them 
[letters], I wotte nat whyther to sende to you. 168a Scar- 
lett Exchanges 100 A Bill dated the 30th of January. 
171a Steele Sped. No. 308 r 5 The following Letter., 
dated from York. 1796 Jane Austen Pride <$■ Prej. (1833) 

172 Elizabeth opened the letter. .It was dated from Rosings 
at eight o'clock in the morning. 1893 Law Times XCV. 
33/2 A blank transfer . . neither dated nor executed by the 
bank nor stamped. 

2. To ascertain or fix the date or time of (an 
event, etc.) ; to refer or assign to a certain date, to 
reckon as beginning/m/* (some time or event). 

1430 Lvog. Chron. Troy Prol., Of theyr death he dateth 
- not the yeare. 1654 Whitlock Zoototma Tsyj That the 
yeare of their Maioralty may date the building, or repaire 
of some Conduit. 1694 Prior Hymn to Sun ii, From the 
blessings they bestow, Our times are dated, and our eras 
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move. 1710 Swii-t Alod. Education, I date from litis aera 
the corrupt method of education among us. 1844 I,tnga*d 
Anglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) II. u. 52 Kvery Christian Church 
which dates Ms origin from any period before the Reforma- 
tion. 1865 Tyluk Early Hist. At an. v. 91 The art of datin** 
events. 

b. To reckon chronologically or by dales. 

18a . IlvsoM To Cfcss Blessington tv, My life is not dated 
by years— There are moments which act as a plough. 1837 
Disraeli V met in n. i, Life is not dated merely by years. 

c. absol. To count the time, reckon. 

a 174a IIf.xtlky (J.\, Whether we begin the world so many 
millions of ages ago, or date from the late a?ra of about six 
thousand years 1807 Med. Jrul. XVII. 27 Six full days 
h:id.. passed.. dating from the time when the eruption ap- 
peared. 

f 3. To put an end or period to. Obs. 

1589 Greene Atenafhon (Arb.) 25 Alledging how death at 
* .? ^ ea .^ may d ale n * s miserie. 161a TV Taylor Comm. 
Titus iii. 2 The precept is neuer dated, but in full forte. 
a 1618 Sylvester Epist. v. 11 His matchlesse Art, tliat 
never age shall date, 

1 4. To assign a time or duration to. Obs. rare. 
1676 Hale Contempt. 1. 67 The studies of Policy, Methods 

of War. .are all dated for the convenience and use of this life. 

1 5. To give (oneself) out as. Obs. rare. 

161a Chapman Widawes T. Plays 1873 HI. 11 A Spartan 
Lord, dating himselfe our great Viceroies Kinsman. 

f 8. To date from : to refer or ascribe to (a par- 
ticular origin). Obs. rare. 

t 17*5 N. RoniNSOM T/t. Physick 150 As we have dated the 
immediate Cause of all Acute Diseases, especially Fevers, 
from the Contraction of the Solids. 

7. intr. (for rejl.) To bear date, be dated ; to be 
written or addressed from (a specified place). 

a 1850 Rossetti Dante <y Circ. 1. (1874) *7 Dante's sonnet 
probably dates from Ravenna. 1874 Deutsch Rem. 363 
A recent, .edition dates Wilna 1852. ATod. The letter dates 
from London. 

8. To assign itself or be assigned to a specified 
time or period ; to have its origin, take ils rise 
from a particular time or epoch. 

a 1828 E. Everett (Webster), The Batavian republic dates 
from the successes ot the French arms. 1846 Grotk Greece 
i. i. I. 68 The worship of the Sminthian Apollo dates before 
the earliest periods of >EoIic colonization. 1856 Kahz A ret. 
Expl. I. xi. 27 We learned that the house dated back as far 
as the days of Matthew Stach. 1868 Freeman Norm. Cong. 
(1876) II. viii. 177 Two stately parish churches, one of them 
dating from the days of Norman independence. 

b. To rank in point of date or standing with. 

1827 Hoon Plea. Afids. Fairies xxviii, For we are very 
kindly creatures, dating With Natures charities. 

Date, obs. form of Daut v. Sc., to fondle. 

Dateable : see Datable. 

Dated (d<? 4ed), a. [(. Date v. (and sb.*) 
+ -ED.] , 

1. Marked or inscribed with a date. 

1731 Pope Ep. Burlington 135 To all their dated Backs 
he turns you round ; These Aldus printed, those Du Sueil 
has bound. 1881 H. II. Wheatlky Cath. Angt. Pref. p. ix, 
The Catholicon is specially valuahle as a dated Dictionary. 

+ 2. Having a fixed date or term. Obs. 

1586 Marlowe 1st Pt. Tamburl. it. vi, The loathsome 
circle of my dated life. 1592 Nasiie P. Penilesse (ed. 2) x8 b, 
That can endow your names with neuer dated glory. 1718 
D'Urfev Grecian Heroine til. ii. in New Opera s (1721) 
122 His dated time conies on. 

Dateless (du ties), a. [-less.] 

1. Without a date, bearing no date, undated. 

1644 Prvnn'e & Walker Fiennes's Trial 5 A Note, .with- 
out name or date, with a datelesse, namelesse Paper in- 
closed. 1798 W. Taylor in Afonthly Rev. XXV11. 514 
A dateless account, .inserted after the edict for its abolition. 
1801 Spectator 4 Apr., Here is a dateless letter. 

2. 1 laving no limit or fixed term ; endless. 

1593 Shaks. Rich. II, i. iii, 151 The datetesse limit of thy 
deere exile. 1624 Daacib Birth of Heresies 108 Thy date 
lesse fame. 1811 Shelley St. Irvyne Prose Wks. 1 888 I. 219 
A dateless and hopeless eternity of horror. 1870 Lowell 
Study Wind. (1886) 164 Immortal as that datetess substance 
of the soul. 

3. Of indefinite duration in the past ; so ancient 
that its date or age cannot be determined ; im- 
memorial. 

J 794 Coleridge Poems, Relig. AInsings, In the primeval 
age a dateless while The vacant shepherd wandered with his 
flock. 1814 Wordsw. Excursion VI, Wks. (i888> 493/2 From 
dateless usage which our peasants hold Of giving welcome 
to the first of May. 1849 Ruskih Sev. Lamps iii. § 4. 66 
The dateless hills, which it needed earthquakes to lift, and 
deluges to mould. 

4. dial. Out of one's senses, crazed ; insensible. 
1863 Mas. Gasxell Sylvia's L. II. 263 Mother is gone 

dateless wi' sorrow. 1867 E. Wauch Dead Alan's Dinner 
19 (Lane. Gtoss.) They . . laid her upo' th' couch cheer, as 
dateless as a stone. 

Hence Da'telessneas, the quality of being date- 
less ; the absence of a fixed limit of time. 

1660 T. M. Hist. tndepend. iv. 91 The Officers of his 
[Monk's] Army, .agreed . .that the Parliament intended, .to 
perpetuate the Nations slavery by their datelesness. 

Dater (d^tw). [-erI.] a. One who dates, 
b. An apparatus for date-stamping. 

1611 CoTca., Dataire. a dater of writings .. the dater, or 
dispatcher, of the Pope s Bulls ; an ordinarie Officer in the 
Court of Rome, 1887 Rich/ord*s Circular, Perpetual hand 
daters. 

Datto, obs. form of Death. 
Dapeit, daj?et, etc. : sec Dahet. 
Datholite, erton. var. of Datoute. 
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Dating (d?i-ltrj), vbl. sb. [-i>- G 1 J The action 
of the verb Dat*:, q.v. 

1678 T rials 0/ Ireland^ IfC. 10 Ite was then in London . . 
as I suppose by the dateine of his Letter*. 1891 15. NictioL. 
bON in Athenxnm 10 Jan. 61 2 As other dalings of his are 
apparently advanced one year, his dating requires to be in* 
quired into. 

Dation (d^Jbn). [ad. L. dation em, n. of action 
from dare to give.] The action of giving, f a. 
Med. A dose. b. Civil Law. A rendering of L. 
datio f F. dation, the legal act of giving or con- 
ferring, e .g % of an office; esp. as distinct from 
donation. 

1656 IIlount Glossogr., Dation, a giving, a gift, a dole. 
1657 Tomlimson Renon's Disp. 163 That .. quantity of 
a medicament which is prescril>ed . . is a Dosis, for Dosis is 
Dation. — Gtoss., Dation, the quantity or dosis of any 
medicament that is administred to the patient at once. 1889 
in Century Diet, (in sense b). 

II Datisca (dati-ska). Bot. [mod.L. (I ,tnnocos 
gives 110 source).] The name of a genus of mono- 
chlamydcons exogens (N.O. Datiscacex) ; D. can- 
nabina, the Cretan or Bastard Hemp- plant, is 
indigenous to Nepanl and the Levant ; its leaves 
contain a col on ring matter known as datisca-yellow, 
used in dyeing silk, etc. Hence Datiacin, a glyco- 
side, C 81 H w O i2 , allied to salicin, obtained from 
the leaves and root of Datisca. Batlscetin, 
C l3 H w 0«, a crystalline product of the decomposi- 
tion of datiscin. 

1863-7* Watts Diet. Chem. It. 306 The leaves contain a 
peculiar colouring matter, datisca-yeltow. Ibid, yrj Pure 
datiscin forms colourless silky needles . . By boiling with 
strong potashMey, it is decomposed with formation of datis- 
cetin. 

Datisi (datersot). Logic. The mnemonic term 
designating the mood of the third figure of syllo- 
gisms in which the major premiss is a universal 
affirmative (a\ and the minor premiss and con- 
clusion particular affirmatives (r, 1). 

The initial d indicates that the mood may be reduced to 
Darii of the first figure ; the s following the second vowel, 
that this is done by simple conversion 01 the minor premiss. 

iS5i J- Wi lson Logike (1 580) r> The third figure. Da. All 
hipocrites count will workes hie holines. ti. Some hipo- 
crites have been Bishoppes. */. Therefore some liishoppes 
have coumpted will workes hie holinessc. 1654 Z. Coke A rt 
Logick (1657) 136 The Modes of this Figure are six. Called, 
Darafti, Fetaplon, Disantis, Datisi, Bocardo, Fcrison. 
1864 Uowen Logic viL 20a 

Datism (d/»tiz'm). rare. [ad. Gr. A5n<r/ioy 
1 a speaking like Datis (the Median commander at 
Marathon), 1. speaking broken Greek 1 (Lid dell 
& Scott).] Broken or barbarous speech ; a fault 
in speaking such as would be made by one not fully 
acquainted with the language. 

1617 Minsheu Due tor, Datisme, when by a heape of 
Synonimaes wee rehearse the same things. 1891 Sat. Rev. 
14 Nov. 554 '2 We can understand that a small Athenian boy 
should commit a Datism in Latin : but we cannot see why 
the Roman boy should make a neuter verb transitive. 

Datival (dtoi-val), a. Gram. [f. L. dativ-us 
(sec next) + -al.] Belonging to the dative case. 

1818 Monthly Alag. XLVI. 322 Instead of the genitival 
and datival terminations. 

Dative (dJi'ttv), a. and sb. [ad. L. datTv-us of 
or belonging to giving, f. dat-us given ; in grammar 
rendering Gr. oorimJ^Twtrij \ from 0071*0*$ of giving 
nature, f. 5ot-o$ given.] A. adj. 

1. Gram. The name of that case of nouns in 
Aryan and some other languages which commonly 
denotes the indirect or more remote object of the 
action of a verb, that to or for whom or which we 
do a thing, or to whom wc give a thing. 

c 1440 Gtsta Rom. xci. 416 (Add. MS.) The thrid Falle is 
datif ease, for there are some that are prowde for they mow 
gyve. 1580 H ollvbano Treas. Fr. Tong, A . . scrueth man y 
times to expresse the Dattue case : as ye T ay donne a mon 
pere, I gaue it to my father. 1668 Wh.kiks ReatChar. 352 
The Dative Case is eapressed by the Preposition (To). 1879 
Roav Lat. Gram. rv. ix. 5 11 30 The Dative case is used in 
two senses only: (AWt expresses the indirect object . ,(R) It 
is used ptrdicativelyxu a quasi -adject iv-d sense. Afod. The 
pronouns me. thee, him, her, us, you, them, which we now 
use both as direct and indirect objectives, were originally 
dative forms ; the original accusatives are disused. 

+ 2. Disposed to give ; having the right to give. 
Obs. rare. (In first quot. with play on sense 1.) 

14.. Piers of Futlham 368 in Hazl. E. P.P. II. 15 To 
knowen folke that ben datyft : Their purcbes be calledablatif : 
They haue their i}en vocatif. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Dative, 
that giveth, or is of power to give. 
+ 3. Of the nature of a gift; conferred or be- 
stowed as a gift. (Freq. opposed to native.) Obs. 

1570-6 LAMaABDK Peramb. A ent (t 826)453 All Nobilitie 
and Gentrie is either, Native, or Dative, that is to say, 
commeth either by Discern, or by Purchase li.e. acquisi- 
tion]. i66t MoaoAN Sph. Gentry tti. iiL 28 The first Native 
. . the second Dative, being given in rewards. 
4. Law. a. That may be given or disposed of at 
pleasure; in one's gift. b. Of an officer: Ap- 
pointed so as to be removable at pleasure : opposed 
to perpetual. C. Sc. Law. Given or appointed by 
a magistrate or a court of justice, not by a testator 
or by the mere disposition of law ; pertaining to - 
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such appointment : as in executor dative, an exe- 
cutor appointed by decree of the commissary whim 
none has been appointed by the deceased, an ad- 
ministrator ; decree dative, a decree appointing an 
executor dative ; testament dative, the decree 
confirming and conferring full title on an executor 
dative ; tutor dative, a tutor appointed by the Court 
on the failure of tutors-nominate and tulors-at- 
law ; tutory dative, the office of a tutor dative, 
d. Tutor dative, in Mom. Law, one appoinled by 
the testator, as distinguished from tutor cptive. 

Act 27 Hen. VI II, c. 28 f 15 Pryonrs or govemouri 
datylT & removable from tyme to tyme. 1575 T. Hun far v. 
J). Hunter in Hat tour Tract ichs 115 Som totcris ax testa* 
mentaris, sum tutorisof law, and sum ar tutoris dative .The 
tutor dative is maid and gevin be the King. 1651 N. Hacom 
Disc. Govt. Eng.w. vi. (1739) 29 The v shall certify, .whether 
a Prior be perpetual, or dative. 17*6 Avuffe Parergon 265 
Those are term'd Dative Kzecutors who are appointed such 
by the Judges Decree, as Administrators with us here in 
Lngland. 1754 Lmskine Princ. Sc. Law (1809) 8j If no 
tutor of law demands the office,any person, .may apply for 
a tutory -dative. 1796 {title\ The Testament Dative, and 
Inventory of tbe debts . . justly owing to umquhile Robert 
Burn . .at the time of his decease.. faithfully made out and 
given up by Jean Armour, widow of the said defunct, and 
executrix qua relict, decerned to him by decreet dative of the 
Commissary of Dumfries. 1848 Whajiton Law Lex.. 
Datix'c. .that which may be given or disposed of at will and 
pleasure. 1861 Sat. Rev. 25 May 5^2 In the fourth year of 
Henry V, all the dative alien priories were dissolved and 
granted to the Crown. 1880 Muiriiead Gains 1. | 154 
Tutors appointed in a testament by empress nomination are 
called tutors dative ; those selected in virtue of a power of 
option, tutors optjve. 

B. sb. (ellipt nse of the adj.) 
1. Gram. Snort for dative case : sec A. 
ijao Whitinton Vulg. (1527) 11 Somtyme in the stede of 
genytiue case he wyll haue a datyue. 1751 Hasris Hermes 
11. iv. (1786) 287 The Dative, as it implies Tendency to, is 
employed.. to denote the Final Cause. 1861 Max Mi'LLEa 
Sc. Lang. vi. 208 The locative may well convey the mean- 
ing of the dative. 

attrib. 1868 G. Stefhens Runic At on. I. 260 Other 
examples of this, .dative-ending, 
f 2. Sc. Law. A decree dative : see A. 4 c. Obs. 
1564 Act 0/ Sederunt 24 July f Jam. \ We haif given .. 
power to our saids Commissaries of Kdinburgh, to give 
datives, and constitute. .executors-datives. 1666 Instruct. 
Commissaries in Acts Sedt. 1551- 1790 p. 95 If neither nearest 
of kin, executor or creditor shall desire to be confirmed, .ye 
shall confirm your procurator fiscal, datives always being 
duly given thereto before. .After the said datives (but before 
confirmation). 

Datively (d^ tivli), adv. [f. ptec 4- -LV-.] 
Gram. In the dative case ; as a dative. 

1886 Centnry Alag. XXXII. 898 The pronoun of the first 
or second person, used datively. 

Dativo- dAai vtf), combining form of X. dativus, 
Dative, nsed in adverbial comb, with other ad- 
jectives. 

1882 F. Hall in Amcr. ymt. Philot. III. 17 Our infini- 
tive, where to^ precedes it, having been generally, of old, 
dattvo-gerundial [i.e. of the nature of a dative gerund]. 

Datolite (dartoUit). A/in. Also erron. datho- 
lite (If 'enter). [Named by Esmark 1806: irreg. 
f. initial pait of Gr. daTtioOat to divide + -\t$ot 
stone : see -lite.] 

A borosilicate of calcium, occurring in glassy 
crystals of various colours, in white opaque com- 
pact masses, or in botryoidal masses (botryolite\ 

1808 T. Allan Names 0/ Attn, 26 Datholite. 1868 Dana 
A fin. 382 Datolite ts found in trappean rocks. 

II Dattock (dartjflO. [Native name in W. 
Africa.] The hard mahogany-like wood of a West 
African tree, Dctariunt senegalense, N.O. Legumi- 
ttos.r ; aho the tree itself. 

1884 Millex PtanUn. y 1 Dattock \ of W. Tropical Africa. 

II Datum <d<?«-t£m). PI. data (d^-ta\ [L. 
datum given, that which is given, ncut. pa. pplc. 
of dare to give.] A thing given or granted ; some- 
thing known or assumed as fact, and made the 
basis of reasoning or calculation ; an assumption 
or premiss from which inferences are drawn. 

1646 Hammond Wks. (1674* I. 248 iStanf.) From all this 
heap of data it would not follow that it was necessary. 
1691 T. H[alb] Acc. New Invent. 128 Out of what Data 
arises the knowledge. 1737 Fif.lding Hist. Register Ded., 
All., will grant me this datum, that the said, .person is a man 
of an ordinary capacity. 1777 Psiestliy Afatt. % Spir. 
(1782) I. xiL 146 We have no data to go upon. 1807 HrrroN 
Course Alath. II. 350 Tbe omission of a material datum in 
the calculation, .namely, the weight of the charge of pow- 
der. 1888 IUyce Atner. Com new. III. Ixxvi. 9 The his- 
torical and scientific data on which the solution, .depends, 
b. Comb., as datum-line, -plane. 

1855 H. SrENCEa Princ. Psychol. (1872^ II. vt.vfii, Moun- 
tains . . can have their relative heights determined only by 
reference to some common datonvline, as the level of the sea. 
1869 R. B. Smyth GoUifieUts Victoria 609 Datum Water- 
Lrt*et, the level at which water was first struck in a shaft 
sunk on a reef or gutter. 1882 Geikie Text-hk. GeoL vil. 
(1885) 925 The lines of stratification may be used as datum- 
lines to measure approximately the amount of rock which 
has been worn away. 1885 Science 19 June 499 The hori- 
rontat datum-plane adopted by German craaiologists. 

!! Datura (daUuVra). Bot. [mocLL. ad. Hindi 
dhatiira % native name of D.fastuosa and D.Metel, 
common Indian spectes used to stupefy and poison.] 

6* -2 
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A genus of poisonous plants (N.O. Solanaccx), of 
which D. Stramonium is the Strammony or Thorn- 
apple, supposed to be a native of Western Asia, 
but now half naturalized over the warmer temperate 
regions of the world ; it is a powerful narcotic. 

1 66a J. Davies tr. Mandelslo's Trav. 104 A drug which . . 
stupefies his senses. .The Indians call this herb Doutro, 
Don try, or Datura, and the Turks and Persians, Datula. 
1862 Beverioge Hist. India II. iv. iv. ia6 From Hindoos 
was first learned, .the benefit of smoking datura in asthma. 

attrib. 1883 Century Mag. XXV II. 305 Large white 
datura blossoms. 

Hence Data Tine (aUo Datirria), the poisonous 
alkaloid found in the Thorn-apple and other 
species ; «= Atropine. 

183a R. Chbistison Poisons {ed. a"> 726 A peculiar alkaloid, 
which has been named Daturine or Datuna. 
Dau, var. of Dauw. 

Dau (Cursor M. 5 1 08, etc.) : see Dawb and Day. 

Daub (d§b), v. Forms : 4-7 daube, dawbe, 
4-5 dobe, 5 doybe, 5-6 doube, 6-9 dawb, 7- 
daub. [a. OF. daube-r L. dcalbare to whiten 
over, whitewash, plaster, f. de- down, etc. + albdre 
to whiten, f. altnts white. The M'ord had in OF. 
the senses * clothe in white, clothe, furnish, white- 
wash, plaster'; in later F. 'to beat, swinge, 
lam me (Cotgr.) ; cf. curry, anoint ', etc. All the 
English uses appear to come through that of 
'plaster'.] 

1. trans. In building, etc. : To coat or cover (a 
wall or building) with a layer of plaster, mortar, 
clay, or the like ; to cover (laths or wattle) with 
a composition of clay or mud, and straw or hay, 
so as to form walls. (Cf. Dab v. 8.) 

c 13*5 E. F. Allit. P. B. 313 Cleme hit [the ark] with clay 
comfy with-inne, & alle be endentur dryuen daube with- 
outen. 1382 Wvclif Lev. xiv. 42 With other cley the hows 
to be daw bid. 1483 Cath. Aug I. ioa Dobe, line re ; illinere. 
1489 Caxton Faytes of A. it. xxxiv. 145 Thys bastylle muste 
be aduironned with hirdels aboute and dawbed thykke with 
erthe and clay thereupon. 1515 Barclay Egloges iv. (1570) 
C iv/i Of his shepecute dawbe the walles round about. 1530 
Palsgr. 507/2 Daube ud this wall a pace with plaster . . 
I daube with lome that is tempered with heare or strawe. 
xSos^ Shaks. Lear 11. ii. 71, I will tread this vnboulted 
villaine into morter, and daube the wall of a lakes with him. 
c 1710 C. Fiennes Diary (1888) 169 Little hutts and hovels 
the poor Live in Like Barnes . . daub'd with mud-wall. 
1877 N. W. Line. Gloss. 343 Stud and mud walling, build* 
ing without bricks or stones, with posts and wattles, or laths 
daubed over with road* mud. 

absol. 152^ Fitzherb. Surv. 37 He shall bothe thacke 
& daube at his owne cost and charge. 1642 Rogers Naa- 
tnatt 534 He falls to dawbing with un tempered mortar. 
Jig. i6i2-< Bp. Hall Contempt., O. T. xu. vi, He.. is 
faine to dawbe up a rotten peace with the basest conditions. 

2. To plaster, close up, cover over, coat with some 
sticky or greasy substance, smear. 

1597-8 Bp. Haij. Sat. vt. i. (R.), Whose wrinkled furrows 
. . Are daubed full of Venice chalk. 1614 — Recoil. Treat. 
174 Take away this clay from mine eyes, wherewith alas 
they are so dawbed up. 1658 A. Fox tr. Wurtz' Surg. 
lr. xxviii. 190 She had been plaistered and dawbed with 
Salves a long time. 1719 De Foe Crusoe (1840) II. xv. 309 
We daubed him all over.. with tar. 1832 Lanoer Adv. 
Niger II. viii. 26 The women daub their hair with red clay. 

Jig. 1784 Cowper Task v. 360, I would not be a king to 
be.. daubed with undiscerning praise. 

b. To smear or lay on (a moist or sticky sub- 
stance). Also Jig. 

1646 Fuller Wounded Consc. (1841) 289 For comfort 
daubed on will not stick long upon it. 1750 E. Smith 
Compl. Houseivi/e 309 With a fine rag daub it often on the 
face and hands, 

c. To bribe, 'grease', slang. (Cf. quot. 1876 in 
Daub sb. 2.) 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Dawbing, bribing. 1785 
Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue, The cull was scragged [hanged] 
because he could not dawb. 

3. To coat or cover with adhering dirt ; to soil, 
bedaub. Also Jig. 

a 1450 A'ut. de la Tour (1868) 31 Her heles, the whiche is 
doubed with filthe. 1535 Joye Apol. Tindale 50 Dawbing 
echc other with dirte and mycr. 1651 C. Cartwright Cert. 
Relig. 1. 5 Such . . verities, as would have adorned, and not 
dawb'd the Gospel. Jt66x Pepys Diary 30 Sept., Having 
been very much daubed with dirt, 1 got a coach and home. 
1721 De Foe Mem. Cavalier (1840) 197 The fall plunged 
me in a puddle . . and daubed me. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. 
Nat. (1852) II. 596 Filthy metal that one could not touch 
without daubing one's fingers. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop 
lii, To daub himself with ink up to the roots of his hair. 
1881 Besant & Rice Chapl. 0/ Fleet \. xi.(i883) 89 My name 
is too deeply daubed with the Fleet mud ; it cannot be 
cleansed. 

f4. To soil (paper) with ink, or with bad or 
worthless writing. Obs. 

1589 MarpreL Epit.^ (1843) 6 When men have a gift in 
writing, ho we easie it is for them to daube paper, a 161 8 
Bradshaw Unreas. Separation (1640) 81 In the proofe of 
the Assumption he daubs sixe pages. 1792 South ey Lett. 
(18 *6) I. 7 The latter loss, to one who daubs so much, is 
nothing. 

6. In painting : To lay on (colours) in a crude or 
clumsy fashion ; to paint coarsely and inartistically. 
Also absol, 

, 1630 [see Daubed]. 164a Fuller Holy <fr Pro/. St. v. x. 
394 A trovell will serve as well as a pencill to daub on such 
thick course colours, 1695 Drydex tr. Dtt Fresno/ s A rt 
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0/ Painting (L.), A lame, imperfect piece, rudely daubed 
over with too little reflection, and too much haste. 1796 
Blkke Regie. Peace i. Wks. VIII. 147 The falsehood of the 
colours which [Walpole] suffered to be daubed over that 
measure. 1840 Hooo Up the Rhine Introd. 4 It had been 
so often painted, not to say daubed, already. 1867 Trollopk 
C/trou. Barset 11. li.77 He leaned upon his stick, and daubed 
away briskly at the background. 

1 6. To cover (the person or dress) with finery or 
ornaments in a coarse, tasteless manner ; to bedizen. 
Obs. or dial. 

a 159a Greene & Lodge Looking Glass Wks. (Rtldg.) 
124/2 My wife's best gown, .how handsomely it was daubed 
with statute-lace. 1639 tr. Dn Bosq's Compi. Woman 11. 
32 They dawb their habits with gold lace. it^Weslev 
Wks. <i87a) III. 13 A person hugely daubed with gold. 
1876 Whitby Gloss, s. v., Daub'd out, fantastically dressed. 

T 7. Jig. To cover with a specious exterior ; to 
whitewash, cloak, gloss. Obs. 

1543 Becon Agsi. Sivearing Early Wks. (18-43) 375 Perjury 
cannot escape unpunished, oe it never so secretly handled 
and craftily daubed. ^ 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 111. v. 29 So 
smooth he dawb'd his Vice with shew of Vertue. 1678 
Younc Serm. at Whitehall 29 Dec. 31 To dawb and palliate 
our faults, is but like keeping our selves in the dark. 1683^. 
Erasmus' M or ice Enc. 114 They dawb over their oppression 
with a submissive flattering carriage. 1785 [see Daubed]. 

f b. absol. or intr. To put on a false show ; to 
dissemble so as to give a favourable impression, 
c. To pay court with flattery. Obs. or dial. 

1605 Shaks. Lear iv. i. 53 Poore Tom's a cold. I cannot 
daub it further. 1619 W. Whately God's Husb. ii. (1622) 52 
Whatauailed it Ananias and Saphira, to dawbe and counter* 
feit? 1619 W. Sclater Exf. 1 Thess. (1630) 288 With 
such idle distinctions doe they dawbe with conscience. 
1650 Baxter Saints'. R. 111. xiii. (1662) 508 Do not daub 
with men, and, hide from them their misery or danger. 
a 1716 South (J.\Leteveryone,therefore,attena the sentence 
of his conscience ; for, he may be sure, it will not daub, nor 
flatter. 1876 Whitby Gloss., Daubing, .paying court for the 
sake of advantage. 1877 Holderness Gloss., Daub, to 
flatter, or besmear with false compliment, with the object of 
gaining some advantage. 

Daub ,d§b),^. [IDavbv. In some dialects (dob, 
dab), whence the spelling dab : cf. Dab sb.^ 12.] 

1. Material for daubing walls, etc. ; plaster, rough 
mortar ; clay or mud mixed with stubble or chaff, 
used with laths or wattle to form the walls of cot- 
tages, huts, etc. Hence wattle and daub (also dab), 

1446 Yatton Chnrchw. Acc. {Somerset Record Soc. 82), 
Item for ryses for the dawbes .. \]d. 1481-90 Harvard 
Househ. Bks. (Roxb.) 514 Payd for biyngyng of dawbe 
and cley in to the said castell. 1587 Mancli. Crt. Leet 
Rec. (1885) II. 18 For y J cariage of any mucke, dunge, 
dawbe, clay. 1622 R. Hawkins voy. S. Sea (1847) 113 The 
soyle.. which, with water.. they make into clay, or a cer« 
tame dawbe. 1857 Livingstone Trav. xix. 369 Traders' 
houses . . built of wattle and daub. 1876 R. F. Burton Gorilla 
L. 1 1. 22 Heaps of filthy hovels, wattle and daub and dingy 
thatch. X884 Cheshire Gloss. 279 A raddle and dobe house. 

b. Anything that is daubed or smeared on. c. 
Jig. Insincere compliments, flattery, dial. 

i6o» Narcissus 209 (1893) Though with the dawbe of 
prayse I am loath to lome her. 1693 Drvden JuvenaPs 
Sat. vi. (R.), She duely, once a month, renews her face; 
Mean time, it lies in daub, and hid in grease. 1877 Holder- 
ness Gloss., Daub, hypocritical affection. 

2. An act or instance of daubing. 

1669 A. Browne Ars Pict. (1675) 82 And with two or 
three dawbes of your great Pencil, lay it on in an instant. 
1721 Kelly Sc. Prov. 256 (Jam.)Many a time have I gotten 
a wipe with a towel; but never a daub with a dishclout before. 
1876 Whitby Gloss., Daub o' t* hand, a bribe ; compensa- 
tion. ' They got a daub o 1 1* hand for 't.' 

3. A patch or smear of some moist substance, 
grease, colouring, etc. 

1731 Swift Poems, Beautiful Young Nymph, [She] must, 
before she goes to Bed, Rub off the Dawbs of White and 
Red. 1881 Tvlor Anthropol. 418 Their bodies painted with 
black daubs. 

4. A coarsely executed, inartistic painting. 

1761 Sterne Tr. Shandy III. xii, And did you step in, 
to take a look at the grand picture? . ,'Tis a melancholy 
daub, my lord 1 1784 Cowper Task vi. 285 That he dis- 
cerns The diffrence of a Guidofrom a daub. 1839 Marry at 
Diary in Amcr. 1st Ser. I, 292 A large collection of daubs, 
called portraits of eminent personages. 1880 A. H. Huth 
Buckle I. i. 15 A coarse daub of a picture. 

5. attrib. or Comb., as daub-hole. 

1848 S. Bamford Early Days L (1859) 13 An old timber 
and daub house. 1875 Lane. Gloss., Daub-hoil, daub-hole, 
a clay or marl pit. 

Daubed (d§bd), a. [f. Daub v. + -ed.] 
Plastered or coated with clay, paint, or sticky 
matter ; Jig. bedizened, bearing a specious exterior. 

c 1325 E. E. Allit. P. B. 492 In ^at cofer bat wat* clay 
daubed, c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. 1. 785 Hym Hketh best 
a daubed wough. 158* Pettie Gnazzo's Civ, Conv. in. 
(1586) 125 b, Those dawbed, pargetted, and vermilion died 
faces. 1598 Marston PygmaL 135 Glittering in dawbed 
lae'd accoustrements. 1630 Sir S. D'Ewes Jrnls. (1783) 67 
This daubed piece, .the face hath no similitude. 1785 Sarah 
Fielding Ophelia I. xxv, The painted canvas is most 
innocent ; but the daubed hypocrite most criminal. 

Dautoer (d§ b3j). [f. Daub v. + -erI. In 
sense 1 prob. going back to AFr. daubour, in med. 
L. daubalor whitewashes plasterer.] One who or 
that which daubs. 

1 1. One who plasters or covers walls with mortar, 
clay, etc; a plasterer; one who builds with 
daub. Obs. 



DAUBING. 

[c 1300 Lib. Cust. Edw. /, 1. 99 (Godef.) Dc plastrcrs, de 
daubours, de teuler.s.] 1582 Wyclif lsa. xli. 25 Asadauhere, 
or a pottere to-trcdende the lowe erthe. 1398 Trevisa 
Barlh. De P. R. xvi. ii. (1495) 553 Claye is tough erthe.. 
and ableth to dyuers werkes of dawbers. 14x9 Liber Albus 
(Rolls Ser.) 1. 289 Carpenters, masouns, plastrers, daubers, 
teulers. ^1515 Cocke LorelCs B. (Percy Soc.) 10 Parys 
plasterers, ^daubers, and lyme borners. 1535 Coverdale 
2 Kings xii. 12 To them that buylded and wroughte in the 
house of the Lorde, namely, to the dawbers and masons. 
1601 Cornwallyes Ess. xi, Straw, and durt good only for 
Thatchers, and Dawbers. 1641 Milton Animadv. vi. (1851 > 
240 Yet this Dauber would daub still with his un tempered 
Mortar. 1816 in Peel Spen Valley (1893) 288 [A plasterer 
who] under the sobriquet of Dick Dawber was known far 
and near, a 1825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Dauber, a builder 
of walls with clay or mud, mixed with stubble or short 
straw.. In Norfolk it is now difficult to find a good dauber. 

T 2. Onewho puts a false show on things ; a hypo- 
critical flatterer. Obs. 

1642 Rogers Naaman 425 Put case, thou wert under the 
Ministery of a dawber and flatterer. 1653 Baxter Melh, 
Peace Consc. 388 Meddle not with men-pleasers and daubers. 
1692 E.Walker Epictctus' Mor. Ixxi, ]f praised, he can 
despise The fulsome Dawber, and his Flatteries. 

3. A coarse or unskilful painter. 

1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. 1. i. $ x They were not Artists in 
that Mystery . . being rather Dawbers then Drawers. 1697 
Dryden Virg. (1806) II. 150 It hath been copied by so 
many sign-post daubers. 1751 Smollett Per. Pic. (1779) 
II. xlii. 55 What is the name of the dauber who painted 
that? 1880 Mancli. Guard. 31 Dec. They will see .. in 
David Cox something more tban a dauber. 

4. U. S. A species of sand-wasp : from the way 
in which it daubs mud in forming its nest. 

1844 Gosse in Zoologist II. 582 The little boys, .informed 
me that these were the nests of dirt-daubers. 1889 in Far- 
mer Americanisms. 

6. Anything used to daub with ; e.g. a rag-brush 
or stump used to put blacking upon boots, where 
it is spread by the blacking-brush. 

6. = Dabber 1 b (Ogilvie). 

Danbery, danbry (ag'bari, d§-bri). [f. 
Dauber : see -ery.] The practice of daubing; 
the specious or coarse work of a dauber. 

1546 Bale Eng. Votaries 1. (1550) 9 To patch up that 
dauberye of the deuyll, their vowed wyuelesse ana hus- 
band les chastite. Ibid. 89 Thys dyvinite of yours is but 
dongyshe daubry. 1598 Shaks. Merry W. iv. ii. x86 She 
workes by Charmes, by Spels, by th > Figure, & such dawbry 
as this is. 1693 W. Freke Set. Ess. xxii. 123 We should 
have a graceful embroidery, not a daubery in expression. 
1830 Eraser's Mag. II. 114 He. .could colour either side of 
any question brought before him with gay daubery. 1876 
Whitby Gloss., Daubery .. applause doubtfully deserved; 
cajolery ; the purport of an inflated announcement. 

Daubing (d9 - birj), vbl. sb. [-ing ] .] 

1. The action of the vb. Daub in various senses. 
Chinking and daubing: see Chinking vbl. sb. 1 a. 

X393 Langl. P. PI. C ix. 198 Peers .. putte hem alle to 
werke, In daubyng and in deluyng. i486 Nottingham 
Rec. III. 241 Temperyng of morter, and lattyng and aawb- 
yng at be hous. 1544 C/turchw. Acc. St. Giles, Reading yo 
To a mason for lathyng [an]d dawbyng iiij' 1 . 1656 Artif. 
Handsotn. 115 [They] used such .. dawbings of black, red, 
and white, as wholly changed the very naturall looks. 1658 
A. Fox Wnrtz' Surg. in. xv. 263 To prevent this swelling 
. . much salving, dawbing, annointing, &c. they have used. 
1743 Lond, $ Country^ Brew. 111. (ed. a) 186 Corrupt and 
foul Puddles, whose ill Scents and nasty Daubings are 
always ready to affect and damage the Utensils and Worts. 
1848 Macau lav Hist. Eng. II. 433 note, Blackening a 
character which was black enough without such daubing. 

b. The putting a false show on anything {obs.) ; 
hypocritical flattery. 

1655 Sanderson Serm. II. Pref., That all court chaplains 
were parasites, and their preaching little other than daub- 
ing. 1681-6 J. Scott Chr. Life in. (1696) 390 God .. sees 
through all the Dawbings and Fucu's o( Hypocrisie. m 1766 
Smollett Trav. II. xxix. (Jodr.), Without any daubing at 
all, I am very sincerely your very affectionate humble 
servant. 1803 Scott Let. Miss Satmrd in Lockhart xi. 
Such exaggerated daubing as Mr. Hayley has bestowed 
upon poor Cowper. 

C. Painting coarsely or inartistically ; hence, a 
coarsely or Badly executed painting. 

1654 Whitlock Zoototnia 491 No such, .offensive Sight as 
Pencill-dawbing. 1680 Otway Orphan Ded., Hasty dawb- 
ing will but spoil the picture. 1713 Pope Guardian No. 78, 
I knew a painter, .make his dawbings to be thought originals 
by setting them in the smoak. 1752 Foote Taste 1. Wks. 
1799 9 How high did your genius soar? To the daubing 
diabolical angels for ale-houses. 1870 E. Peacock Ralf 
Skirl. III. 194 Worth a housefull of Verrio's daubings. 

2. Material with which anything is daubed ; 
esp. mortar or clay used in daubing walls; rough- 
cast. 

138a Wyclif Ezek. xiii. ia Wher is the dawbynge, that 5e 
dawbiden [t6n the dawbing wherwith ye haue dawbed itj? 
1598 Florio, Empiastro, a pfaister, a daubing. 1650 Bulwer 
Anlhropomet. 158 To force and wrong Nature with Bird- 
lime, Chaulk, Dawbing, and such trash. 17*6 Leoni A Iberti's 
Archit. I. 49 b, They., are not too hasty to lay the second 
dawbing over this. 1806-7 A. Young Agric. Essex (1813) 
1 . 49 The old cottages are generally of clay daubing, a 1848 
Carlton New Purchase 1 . 61 (Bartlett) The interstices of 
the log wall were 'chinked' — the chinking being large 
chips and small slabs . . and the daubing, yellow clay . . 
splashed in soft. 

b. According to Knight, Diet. Mech. (U.S.), 
a synonym of Dubbing for leather. 

3. attrib. and Comb. 

1540 MS. Acc, St. John's Hosp. t Cauterb., For a dawbyng 
forke yd. 1660 Fisher R us ticks Alarm Wks. (1679) 473 
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Such .. shifting and canvesing, and daubing doings in 
a business of such moment. 1663 GcHaika Counsel!)) a, The 
old Norman golish Lime and Haire-like daubing enstome. 

Dau bing, ///. a. [jng »J That riaul* ; esp. 
that bedaubs with flattery (pits.). Hence Daub- 
ingly adv., in a daubing manner. 

x6« Gisrnall Chr. in Arm. v. i 3 (,660) 84 11c halh his 
daubing Preachers, .with their soul-flattering. 1676WVCHE8- 
i.ev PI. ZWrr i, She . . hales the lying, moating, daubing 
world x68s S. Pordage Mrdal Rev. Ep. a As much to the 
life, as the pretended Whiggs Jleroc most daubingly was 
lately aimed at, by the Author of the Medal. 1719 W. 
Duncombe in J. DuneombSs Lett, (1773) I. 239 The daub- 
ing sycophant. 

Daubreelite (d^-br/l3it\ Min. [f. as next + 
-lite ] A black sulphide of chromium, found in 
meteoric iron. 

189J Pall Mall G. 17 Sept. 7/* The. .constituent parts of 
meteoric iron are. .numerous compounds, such as ferrous 
sulphide (iroilite), sulphide of chromium (daubrcelite), 
calcium sulphide (oldhamite). 

Daubreite d(rbr;,oit). Mm. [Named 1867 
after M. Daubre'c, a French mineralogist : see-iTE.J 
A native oxy-chloride of bismuth. 

1876 Amer. Jrnl. Sc. Ser. lit. XII. 396. 

Daubry : see Daubehy. 

Daubster (dpbstai). [f. Daub, Dauber : see 
-ster.] A clumsy painter; a dauber. 

1853 Rw.kw.Ckr. JoknstonevX. 63 The young artist laughed 
(he old daubster a merry defiance. 

Dauby (d§ bi), a. [f. Daub sb. + -v.] 

1. Of the nature of or resembling daub; sticky. 
1697 Dbvden Virg. Gcorg. iv. 54 Th' industrious Kind 

With dawby Wax and Flow'rs the Chinks bave lin'd. 1787 
Marshall .a w. Scon. East Norfolk G\os&., Dauby, clammy, 
sticky ; spoken of land when wet. 1884 Upton-on-Severn 
Gloss., Dauby, damp and sticky; used of bread made from 
* grown ' wheat. 

2. Given to daubing: dirly,etc. (scequots.). dial. 
1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Dauby, untidy, dirty. 

Daub* folks, slovenly people in household matters. 1877 
N. \v. Line. Gloss., Dauby, dirty. * What a dauby bairn 
thoo art'. 1877 llolderness Gloss.. Dauby.. (3) feignedly 
affectionate ; (3) gaudily dressed, without taste, 

3. Of the nature of a daub. 

1819 Blnckw. Mag. XXVI. 962 The painter's work— be it 
dawby or divine. 1878 Mezlctfs Ess. I. Introd. 43 A slovenly, 
nnd, to use his own expression, dauby style of writing. 

Daud : see Dad sb.- and v. 

Daudle, var. of Dawdle. 

Daugh, dauch (da*, dax w ). Sc. Mining. 
[Etymol. uncertain : the form points to aa earlier 
dalgh,dal)\ cf. Dauk.] Scequots. 

»793 Ure Hist. Rutkcrgltn 289 Daugk, a soft and black 
substance, chiefly of clay, mica, and what resembles coal- 
dust. x8©7HEAnR!CK/0>v»//ai7Thcdauch which separates 
the two seams of coal. _ 1859-65 Page Gtol. Terms, Dauk, 
Dauk, or Daugk, applied in mining to beds or bands of 
hard, tough clay or clayey admixture; generally without 
lamination, and more or less compact and nomogeneous. 

Hence Datrchy a., of the character of daugh. 

1807 Headrick Arran 2x7, 8 or 10 inches of a dauchy 
till. 1845 WkistUbinkie (Sc. Songs) (1890) I. 373 The ice is 
dauchie. 

Daughter (dg-tw). Forms : a. 1 dohtor, -ur, 
i~3 dohter, 3-4 doubter, -ir, 3-5 dojter, -ir, 
•ur, 3-6 (9 dial.) dowter, 4 dohuter, -ir, -yr, 
dowsghtur, douther, 4-5 doghtir, -ur, douter, 
4-5 (8 Sc.) doghter, 4-6 doughter (dowghter, 
5 doughtur, dughter, dowtir, -yr, powjtur, 
thowghter, 5-6 Sc. doehtir, 5-9 Sc. dochter, 6 
doughtour, Sc. douchter). 0. (6 dial, dahtorr, 
doffter, 6-7 dafter), 6- daughter (riming with 
after in Pilgr. Prog., etc.). Plural', see below. 
[A Com. Teutonic and Common Aryan word of 
relationship, OE. dohtor (-w, -er) «* OFris. dochter, 
OS. dohtar (MDu.,Dn., LG. dochter), OHG. tohter 
(MHG. tohter, Ger. tochter\ ON. dJller (-.-dohter), 
(S\v., Nonv. dotter, Da. datter), Goth, dauhlar:— 
OTeut.*dohlcr] corresp. to pre-Germanic *dhukte-r 
from original % dhugh9te'r, whence Skr. du hilar-, 
Zend duytiar, Armen. duUr, OSIav. dtUll, Lith. 
dukte : cf. also Gr. Ovyartjp. Generally referred to 
the verbal root *dkugh- f Skr. duh- to milk. 

The normal modern repr. of OE. dohtor, ME.<fr> 
ter y is doughter, still used in lOth c, and now repre- 
sented by Sc. dochter, dowchter, north. Eng. denvter. 
The form daughter appeared in the 16th c. (substi- 
tuted in Cranraer's ed. of the Bible for Tindale's 
and Coverdnle's doughter, whence in all later ver- 
sions, and always in Shakspere and later writers). 
It appears to be of southern origin, and analogous 
to the southern phonetic development of bought, 
sought, thought : a Wells will of 1 531 has dahlorrs : 
cf. the mod. Somerset and Devon (da* tar). 

In OE. the dative sing, was dekter; genitive dohtor 
(sometimes dekter) ; the uninfected genitive continued in 
use to the 16th c The plural shows a variety of forms, vii. 
OE. dohtor, -ur, -er (like the singA dohtru, dohtra, North- 
umb. dohter x dohtcro', the first of these app. did not survive 
the OE. stage ; the form in -u, -a, is represented in early 
ME. by Layamon's doktere, dohtre \ but Layamon has 
also dohtren, which survived in S. W. dialect to 1300. Ormin 
has dohhtress. and the later text of Layamon dohtrts, which 
is always found in northern ME., and became the standard 



form. An umlaut plural dcVcr appears in the West Mid. 
land Alliterative Poems of 14th c. and the Troy-book of 
c 1400 ; it occurs elsewhere with inflexional endings, dehtren, 
de)teres\ cf. brethcr brethren. The unfixedne** of the 
form is seen in this, that the earlier text of layamon ha< 
Loth dohtcrc and dohtren, the later both dohtrtn and 
dohtres ; the MSS. of Chaucer also show both doughtres 
and dnugktrcn, Halt Meidenhad has dohtren and dchtren, 
the Alliterative Poems defttrmd dej teres. 

With the OE. plural forms, cf. OFris, dohtera and doh- 
tercn,OWCt. tohter, tohterA, tokteriin, M HG.. with umlaut, 
tdkter, Cer. tackier, LG. decktcr. The original Teutonic 
nom. pi. was *dohtrit, in early Norse runes dohtriu, whenco 
regularly Norse d&tr, do-ttr; a corresponding OE. *dahter, 
* dektcr is not found, but the ME. West Midland dektcr 
may be its descendant The other forms in the various 
languages are later, and analogical. For OE. dohtor ■, 
dohtru, -w, see the similar forms under Brother : it i* 
possible that those in -ru, *ra t northern -era, are assimilated 
to -or, -or stems like lombru, -ra, •ero. M E. dohtren. dcjlrcn 
exemplify the usual passage of vowel plurals in early 
southern ME. into the -em type, and Ormin's doktrest the 
early ascendancy of •« plurals in the north and midlands.] 

A. Illustration of the plural forms. 

fa. OK. dohtor, -ur, -er; dohtra, -ru, -ero ; 
ME. 2-3 dohtere, «tre. 

exooo Ags. Ps. xliv. 10 Cynincga dohtor \filix regnw]. 
Ibid, cxliii. 15 Heora dohtru \filix eorum], c 1000 Ags. 
Gosp. Luke xxiii. 38 Eala dohtra hierusalem \e 950 Lindtsf. 
dohtcro, r975 Rnskxo. dohter, r 1160 ilaiton dohter). 
c 1:105 Lav. 24509 Comen. .pere hehere monnen dohlere. 
f/8. 4 defter, 4-5 deghter. 

c 1315 E. E. Allit. P. B. 939 Loth & his lef, hys Juflyche 
dejier. c 14*0 Destr. Troy 1471 Sonnes . . ffyue . . andf pre 
deghter. Ibid. 1489 Of his Degnter by dene . . One Creusa 
was cald. 

fy. 2 dochtren, 3 dohteren, -tren, dojtren, 
4 douh-, dou}-, doghtren, 4-5 doughtren. 

a 1x75 Cott. Horn, aas Jedelr sunen and dochtren. e iaos 
Lav. 2oa4 J>e king hefde breo dohtren [c 1x75 dohtresj. 
c 1*30 /tali Meid. 41 Jhi schalt ..teamen dohiren & sunen. 
1x97 R.Glouc. (i724> 509 Hor wiues & hor dohtren. c 13x0 
Cast. Love 280 Foure douhtren hedde be kyng. c 1374 
CuAUCEa Troyins iv. Prol. 22 Oye herynes nyghttes dough> 
tren thre. 1480 Caxton Chrtm. Eng. xiii. 15 Tho ii eldest 
doughtren wolde not abide till Leyr hir fadre was deede. 
t b. deghtron ; 3-5 dehtren, 5 deytron. 

e 1*30 Mali Meid. 19 Alle hise sunnen and alle hise dehtren. 
xa. . Chron. Eng. 343-5 Ritson Anc. Metr. Ront. (1802) 
II. (M&tz.), Edward hade .. Nine dehtren ant five sones. 
c 14x0 Ckron. Vilod. 367 pe Bysshop. .sayde deytron ycham 
fulle hevy. 

f . f dohtres, f doughtere, etc ; daughters. 

cxaoo Trin. Coll. Horn. t9 To suncs and to dohtres. 
c xaso Gen. «r Ex. 1092 Loth and his do^ires two. CX300 
ilavclok 7x7 Hauelok. . And hise two doutres. c 13x5 E. E. 
Allit. P. B. 814 His two dere do^lerer. c 1340 Cursor M. 
18981 (FairH Joure sones and ^ouredou^tris. c 1386 Cn al ckh 
Nnn s Pr. T. sss Eek hir doghtres two \v. rr. doughtres, 
doujters, dowhters, doughteryn]. c 1450 Merlin 3 He had 
thre doughters and a sone. 1535 Coverdale Acti ii. \i 
Voure sonnes and yourc doughters. 1539 Cranmer ibid. 
You re sonnes and youre daughters. 
+ f. 4 deghterea, -tree, dejteres, de^tters. 

a X300 Cursor M. 9623 Sir, o bi deghteres am I an. c 13x5 
E. E. Allit. P. B. 899 )>y wyf & by wyjez & by wlonc 
dealers. Ibid. B. 933 His wyf & his wlonk de^teres. 

B. Signification. 

1. prop. The word expressing the relation of 
a female to her parents; female child or offspring. 
The feminine term corresponding to Sox. 

a. Form doughter. Obs. exc, dial. 

c xooo Ags, Gosp. Matt. xx. 37 Se Se lufa5 sunu o35e 
dohtor \v. r. dohtur] swybur bonne me. c 1160 If at ton G. 
ibid., Se be 1 u fed sune oooe dohter. exxoo Trin.Coll. Horn. 
197 His seuen sunes and brie dochlres. ^1340 Cursor M. 
X55 (Trin.) Mary also hjr doubter mylde \x:r. dochter, 
douther]. ia.. Nominate in Wr.-Wulcker 691, 17 llic gour, 
a dowghter husband, c 1449 1'ecock AV/r. v. iii. 500 M arie 
. .bare sones and dou^tris after that sche. .bare Crist. 1535 
Cover dale Exck. xvi. 44 Soch a mother, soch a doughter. 
[Sc. and dial. 1600 Skene Reg. Maj. 33 G\( there be moe 
dochters nor anc, the hereiage sail be divided amonst them. 
17x4 Ramsay Tea-/. Misc.(\T$$ I. 8 I'm come your doghter's 
love to win. 1793 Burns Let. to Cunningham 3 Mar., Do 
you know the. .old Highland air called 4 The Su tor's Doch- 
ter ' ? X863 Tyneside Songs 24 For he a dowter had. 1 

0. Form dangkter. 

1531 W. Bake in Wells Wills (1S90) 114 To my to dahtorrs 
a kow. 1533 T. Buno ibid. (jSqo) 183 To their eldest dafters. 
1539 Cranmer Matt. ix. x8 My daughter is even now 
diseased. X596 Shaks^7<iw. Skr. t.t 245 So could I 'faith 
boy. to haue the next wish after, That Lucentio indeede had 
Baptistas yongest daughter. 1684 Hunyan Pilgr. 11. (Han- 
serd Knollys ed.> 33Q Dispondencie, good-man, is coming 
after, And so also is Much-afraid, his Daughter. 1749 
Fielding Tom Jones vi. vii, The misery of alf fathers who 
are so unfortunate as to have daughters. 1847 Tennyson 
Princ. v. 3to , Boys!' shriek'd the old king, but vainlier 
than a hen To her false daughters in the pool. [dial. 1864 
Catern Devon Pror'iue., Darter, daughter. 1837 Dickens 
Pickw. viii, 1 My da'ater.*] 

2. trarnf. A female descendant ; a female mem- 
ber of a family, race, etc. ; a woman in relation 
to her native country or place. (Cf. Child ().> 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. John xii. 15 Ncondrcd bu Siones dohtor. 
c xi6o Hattm G. ibid. t< Ne on-dncd bu pe Syones dohter. 
1382 >Vyclip Judg. xiv. 1 A womman of the doujtris of 
VhiUstien. r- Luke xiii. 16 This dou^tre of Abraham. — 
xxiii. 28 Douuris of Jerusalem. 1667 Milton P. L. t. 453 
The 1/Ove-ufe Infected Sions daughters with like heat. 
18 la Byron Ck, ilar. 11. lxxxi, Danced on the shore the 
daughters of tbe land. 1833 Tennyson Lady Clara i, The 
daughter of a hundred Earls. 1850 — In Mem. Concl. ii, 
A daughter of our house. X855 — The Brook 69 A daughter 
of our meadows. 



3. Used as a term of affcel ionate address lo a 
woman or giil by an older |>erson or one in a su- 
l>erior relation. Obs. or arch. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Mxtt. ix. 22 Gclyf dohtor, pin fceleafa J*, 
fceh.-elde. e 1x30 ttati Meid. 3 IheT me dohter he wrio. 
138a WvcLir Matt. ix. 22 And Jhesus .. saide, Doubter, 
haue thou trust; 1 hi faith hath made thee a*af. 1534 
Tinoale ibid., Doughter, be of good con fort. |So X535 
CovEROALr, 1539 Cranmer, X557 Geneva, 1582 Rheinu; 
i6xx, daughlei.J 1592 Shaks. Rom. 4 JhI. iv. i. 39 Are 
you at leisure, Holy Father, now?../Vil My leisure tenie* 
me, penslue daughter, now. 1790 Cowfer Odyssey xxttl. 79 
To whom thui Lurydea, nur»e belov'd. What word, my 
daughter, hath escaped thy lips? 

4. A girl, maiden, young woman (with no express 
reference to lelationship). Obs. or arch. 

X383 Wvclip Song Sol ii. 3 As a Hlic among thornes, so 
my leef among dohtres, 1483 Caxton Caio Eviijb, If 
a doughter drynke of the water., yf she be a mayde *he 
shal crye. x6xx liiaLE J 'rov. xxxi. ao Many daughters haue 
done virtuously, but thou excellest them all. x8i8 Shelley 
Revolt of Islam vut. ii 9 She U some bride, Or daughter 
of high birth. 

6. fig. A woman viewed in relation to some 00c 
whose spirit she inherits, or to some characteristic 
quality, pursuit, or other circamstance. (A He- 
braism of Scripture.) (Cf. Ciuu> 12, 13.) 

X383 Wvcur Keel, ail 4 And alle the do^tris of the sonR 
shul become doumb. — 1 Pet. iil. 6 As Sare obescbide to 
Abraham . . of whom 3c ben dou^trcs wel doynge. X738 
Wesley Wks. UZja) \. S58 A daughter of affliction came to 
see me. 1847 Tennyson Princ iv. 359 Eight daughters of 
the plough, stronger than men. 1859 in AUibone Diet. Eng. 
Lit. I. 366 We .. claim her [Mrs. Browning] as Shakspere * 
daughter I 

6. fig Anything (personified as female) con- 
sidered in relation to its origin or source. 

e 1 130 // ali Meid. 1 5 Vre wi t is godes doh ter. x 340 Ayenb. 
26 Fole ssamc. .is. .dorter of prede. 1667 Milton /'. h. fx. 
653 God.. left that Command Sole Daughter of his voice. 
17x8 Porr. Dune. 1. 12 Dulness. .Daughter of Chaos and 
eternal NighL 1805 Woansw. Ode to Duty 1 Stern Daughter 
of the Voice of God 1 O Duty 1 i8so Shelley Tkr Clond 
vi, I am the daughter of earth and water. Mod. Italian, 
the eldest daughter of ancient Latin. 

b. Applied to the relation of cities to their 
metropolis or mother-city; in Scripture to the 
smaller towns dependent on a chief city. 

XS3S CoveanALR jfosk. xv. 47 Asdod with the doughter* 
I1611 towns] and vyllages therof. Mod. Carthage the 
famous daughter of Tyre. 

c. Duke cf Exeter s daughter, Scavenger s [cor- 
ruption of Skcviitgton '*] daughter : names given to 
instruments of torture of which the invention is 
attributed to the Duke of Kxetcr and Sir W. 
Skcvlngton, Lieutenant of the Tower of London, 
respectively. So gunners daughter, the gun to 
which seamen were lashed to be flogged. Sec 
Guxxsn, Scavenger. 

f 1643 Fuller Holy 4 Prof. St. iv. xiii. 301 A daughter ol 
the Duke of Exeter invented a brake or cruel rack.] a 1700 
B. E. Diet. Cant. Crav, Duke of Exeter's Dangkter, 
a Rack in the Tower of lxjndon, to torture and force Con- 
feiMon; supposed to be introduced by him. 1710 Stoit's 
Surv, (ed. Strype 17*4) I. I. xiv. 66/3 The Brake or rack, 
commonly called the Duke of Exeter's daughter because he 
was the clevLver of that torture. X878 J. GAtHONER Rich, III, 
iv. 135 Being, .a prisoner in the Tower, in the severe embrace 
of ' the Duke of Exeter's daughter'. 

7. alt rib. and Comb, (usual \yftg-), as daughter' 
branch, -bud, -city, -house, -island, -language, 
-state; daughter-like adj.; daughter-cell (/>iol.), 
one of lwo or more cells prodaccd by the fission 
of an original or mother-cell. 

X586 T. Ik La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 510 The rare example 
of daughter-like pietie. 1614 Raleigh tint. World u. ix. 
6 1 (R.) A fruitful vine planted by the well side, and spread 
her daughter-branches along the wall. 1641 \A\\.io* Reform. 
Wks.(i847)3i This Britannic empire, .with all her daughter- 
islands about her. a X73X Prior Celia to Damon X04 And 
when the parent rose decays and dies . . the daughter-buds 
arise. X871 MarcUr Dods tr. St. Aug. City of God I. X07 
How, then, could that be a glorious war which a daughter- 
state waged against its mother? 1876 Wag/ter's Gen. 
Pathol. 93 The daughter-cells separate after complete divi- 
sion. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 5 The Phoenicians alike 
of the parent country and daughter cities. x88a Vines 
Sacks' /tot. 139 One of the two daughter-cells (the Apical 
Cell) remains. . similar to the mother-cell. x886 Aar. Benson 
Prayer at opening Col. * Ind. Exhib. May 4, That all the 
daughter-lands of her Realms and Empire may be knit 
together in perfect unity. 

Hence Datrtxhterfol a. {twnec-?ud.), full of 
daughters. Datrg-hterhood, (a) the condition of 
being a daughter ; (b* daughters collectively (cf. 
sisterhood . Dan -gh ter kin (nonce-wd. after Ger. 
tochlerchen), little daughter. Dau'ghterlesa a., 
without a daughter. Dau'ghterling {nonce-icd.), 
Ii tile daughter. Dan ghtership {nonce-wd.}, the 
condition or relation of a daughter. 

1830 Carlylk in For. Kev. 4- Cont. Misc. V. 45 In a 
daughter-full house. 1835 Tait's Mag. II. xoi The 
motherhood of Great Britain . . and the unportioned daugh- 
terhood. 1890 J. Pllseoxd Loyalty to Christ I. 350 
Daughter, thou hast lost thy divine daughterhood. 1858 
Carlyle Fredk. Gt. II. x. i. 571 His poor b'ltle Daughter- 
kio. 1393 Cower Conf III. 305 ^e ihull for me be 
doughterles. X887 Comkill Mag. OcL, 434 Wifeless and 
dauKhierless. 1853 C Bronte Villcttc xxv. (D.\ What 
am I to do with th;s daughter or danghterling of minef 



DAUGHTER-IN-LAW. 

1808 Southev Lett. (1856) II. 65, I shall not condole with 
you on the daughtership. 

Dau*ghter-in-law. [See Brother-in-law.] 

1. The wife of one's son. 

138a Wycuf Ruth i. 22 Thanne cam Noemy with Ruth 
Moabite. hir dorter in la we. c 1440 Prom p. Parv. 129 
Do^tyr in lawe, mints. 1611 Bible Matt. x. 35 The 
daughter in law against her mother in law. 1886 Besant 
Childr. Gibcon 11. xxxii, A mother is difficult to please in 
the matter of daughters-in-law. 

2. = Stepdaughter. (Now considered incorrect. 
Cf. Father-in-law 2.) 

(1530 Palsgr. 215/1 Doughter in lawe, belle ff//e.] 1841 
Gentl. Mag. I. 312 Isabella, daughter of the late Lieut. 
John Raleigh Elwes.. and daughter-in-law to J. Brown, 
M.D. 

Daughter-law. Now dial. - Daughter-in-law. 

1526-34 Tinoale Matt. x. 25 The doughterlawe ageynst 
her motherlawe. 1567 Turberville OvuVs Ep/st. 36 
(Halliw.) Thy father would not entertaiue In Greece a 
daughter-lawe. 1888 Elworthy IV. Somerset Word-bk., 
Dar/erdaw, (always) daughter-in-law. 

Daughterly (dp-tailH, a. [f. Daughter + 
-ly !.] Pertaining to or characteristic of a daugh- 
ter ; such as becomes a daughter ; filial. 

a 1535 More IVks. 1 449 (R.) You re very daughterly dealing. 
1562 Leigh Annorie (1597) 96b, Mooued to knowe thetr 
seuerall actions and daughterly loue. 179A Hurdis Tears 
Affect. 45 To relate . . the soft tale Of daughterly affection. 
1871 H. 13. Forman Our Living Poets 231 The mere fear 
lest our wives and daughters should . . become less wifely 
and daughterly. 

Hence Dau-gfhterliness. 

1664 H. More Exp. 7 Episi. B ij b, The Woman ishn esse or 
Daughterlinesse, if I may so speak, of the Church of Rome. 
188a Argosy XXXI V. 280 She cared for her with a tender 
daughterliness. 

Dauk (d§k). Mining. Also (Sc.) dalk, dawk, 
(north Eng.) dowk. [The earlier Sc. form was 
evidently dalk, hut the north Eng. points to dolk : 
the etymology is obscure ; ef. Daugh.] See quots. 

179S Statist. Acc. Stir lings. XV. 329 (Jam.) Below the 
coal, there is eighteen inches of a stuff, winch the workmen 
term dalk. 1829 Sop with Mines Alston Moor 108 In Alston 
the contents of the unproductive parts of veins are chiefly 
described as dowk and rider. The former is a brown, friable, 
and soft soil. 1859-65 Pace Geo/. Terms, Dauk or Dawk 
a mining or quarry term for bands and beds of tough, com- 

Eact, sandy clay. 1873 Swa/eda/e G/oss., Dowk, tenacious 
lack clay in a lead vein. 1876 M'uUYorks. G/oss., Doivk, 
a mine-working of a stiff clayey nature. Nidderdaie. 

Dauk, daukin : see Dawk, Dawkin. 

tDauke. Obs. rare. [ad. L. daucus, daitcum 
carrot.] The wild carrot, Daucas Carola. 

C1450 Alpkita (Anecd. Oxon.) 47 Daucus credcus . . gall, 
dauk. j688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 73/1 The Dauke, or 
wild Carrot [hath] flower white. 

Daulk, obs. form of Dalk 2. 

Daulphin, obs. form of Dauphin. 

Dault, var. Dalt ; obs. pa. pple. of Deal v. 

Daun, obs. form of Dan K 

t Daunch, a. Obs. Fastidious. 

c 1460 Towneley Myst. xvii. 509 Begyn I to rekyn I thynk 
alle dysdayn For daunche. 1888 Sheffield Gloss., Daunch, 
adj. fastidious, over nice, squeamish. 

Dauncherous, obs. form of Dangerous. 
Daunder, Dauner, Daunger : see Dander, 
Danger. 

fDau'nsel, v. Obs. [a. OF. daunce/er, dan- 
zelcr to caress, dandle, f. danze/e, dansele damsel, 
girl.] To caress, make much of, eoax. 

1362 Langl. P. PI A. xi. 30 Luytel is he loued or letcn bi 
bat such a lessun redeb, Or daunseled [-'. r. dauntid] or 
drawen forb. 1393 Ibid. C. vii. 20 (MS. F.) Demed for her 
iloyngus & daunselde [other MSS. excited] many obure. 

Daunt (d§nt), v. Also 4-6 daunte, dawnt(e, 
4-7 (4-6 Sc.) dant. [a. OF. dante-r (i2-i4th c. 
in Littre), var. of dontcr (mod.F. domptcr) - Pr. 
domtar:—L. domilare, freq. of domarc to tame, 
subdue. (For the a of danter, cf. Dan sb*)] 
I. f 1. trans. To overcome, snhdue, vanquish. 

CJ300 A". A/is. 1312 Sone he wol daunte thy maigne ! 
137S Barbour Bruce iv. 602 The lord persy . .Dantit suagat 
all the land. 1391 Chaucer Boeth. iv. vii. 147 Hercules . . 
dawntede be proude Centauris. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. 
iv. xii, He meite an hydeous gyaunt. .With his great strokes 
he did hytn daunt. 1549 Comp/. Scot. i. 21 The riche 
monarche of rome, quhilk dantit ande subdeuit al the 
yarld? 1610 Hollano Camden's Brit. (1637) 256 Being 
now daunted by time, there remaineth an heape of rammell 
and rubbish, witnessing the ruines thereof. 

t 2. To tame, break in (an animal). Obs. 

1377 Langl. P. PL B. xv. 303 Makometh . . Daunted 
a dowue, and day and ny}te hir fedde. 148* Caxton 
Myrr. 11. vi. 72 Bullys whicbchaue homes that remeue 
about hym so that noman may tame ne daunte them. 1549 
Comp/. Scot. xvii. 145 Sum of them began to plant treis, 
sum to dant beystis. 1569 Newton Cicero's O/de Age ^3 a, 
To daunte fierce horses. 

f 3. Jig. To bring into subjection, subdue, tame ; 
to hold in subjection, control. Obs. 

r303 R. Brunne II and/. Synne 8420 pat bou mayst nat py 
flesshe daunte Be not harfor yn wanhope. c 1390 Chaucer 
Truth 13 Daunt thi self that dauntest otheres dede. c 1425 
Jas. I (ScotL) Good Cotmse/ in Kitt^is Q. (1884) 51 Sen 
word is thrall and thocht is only free, Thow dant thi twnge, 
that poucr has and may. 1533 Gau Richt Vay (1888) 14 
Thay quhilk wil nocht suffer god to dant and rewl thayme 
. .efter his halie wil. 162 1 Burton A nat. Mel. 1. ii. iv. vii. 
(1651) 163 It daunts whole kingdoms and cities. 
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f b. To cast down, put down, quell. Obs. 

1 a 1400 Arthur 113 He daunted be proude & hawted be 
poure. 1513 75 Dium. Occurrcnts (1833) 144 To dant the 
insolence of George erle Huntlie. 1594 G. W. Senior Pre/. 
Verses Spenser's Amoretti, Dawnting thereby our neigh- 
boures auncient pride. 1709 Strype Ann. Re/. I. xlvii. 511 
The secretary in a letter . . trusted the Queen's Majesty 
would proceed here id such sort, as both these mischiefs 
would be daunted. 

4. To abate the courage of, discourage, dispirit ; 
to put in awe, abash ; to overcome with fear, in- 
timidate, cause to quail. (The current sense.) 

c 1475 Rauf Coilyar 600, I dreid me, sa be dantit the, 
thow durst not with him deill. 1568 Grafton Chrcn. II. 
615 This discomfiture, .daunted the hartes of the . . Gascons. 
1596 Shaks. Tarn. Shr. 1. iL 200 Thinke yon a little dinne 
can daunt mine eares? 1614 Bp. Hall RecolL Treat. 1063 
True Christian fortitude . . may be overborne, but it cannot 
be daunted. 1781 Gibbon Decl. F. II. xxxii. 227 The 
spirit of their chief was not daunted by misfortune. 1863 
Geo. Eliot Romola u. iv, She was not daunted by the 
practical difficulties in the way. 

1 5. To daze, stupefy. Obs. exc. dial. 

1581 Mulcaster Positions xiii. (1887) 62 Such as . . haue 
their senses daunted, either thorough dreaming melancholie, 
or dulling phleame. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. i. 18 Much 
daunted with that dint her sence was dazd. 1847-78 
Halliw., Daunt, .in the provinces, to stun, to knock down, 
f II, 6. To dandle, fondle, caress. Obs, 

1303 R. Brunne Hand/. Synne 4880 pe fadvr . . t>e chylde 
dauntede on hys kne. 138a Wvclip Isa. Ixyi. 12 yp on the 
knes men shul daunte 30U. 14. . Prose Legends in Ang/ia 
VIII. 132 Wib siche woordes & cosses dauntynge hir 
body. _ 1483 Cafh. Aug/. 92 To Dawntc (A. or to cnerys), 
b/anditraciare. 

t b. absol. To toy. Obs. rare. 

a 1529 Skelton Image Ifocr. 225 Some daunte and daly 
. . in the blak elly Wheras it ever darke is. 

III. 7. Herring Fishery. To press salted 
herrings into the barrel with a ' daunt \ 

J 733 P» Lindsay Interest Scot. 201 The largest Herrings 
..repackt by themselves, and sufficiently served with fresh 
Salt, dau nted and well oyled. 1891 Rep. Deputation Fishery 
Board Scot, to Continent 7 No daunting should be used, 
when the barrel is fully filled up, but it is most desirable on 
the first filling up. 

Daunt, sb. [f. Daunt v.] 

1 1. The act of daunting ; dispiriting, intimida- 
tion ; a check. Obs. 

a 1400 in Leg. Roodiwpe deueL.Mony folk In-tohellehe 
clihte. Til be crosses dunt jaf him a daunt. 1573 Twyne 
Mneid. xi. li iv b, O Tyrrhene dastardes still ? What daunt 
within youre hartes doth light 1 1640 Ep. Reynolds Passions 
xxvii. 279 I n a sudden daunt and onset of an unexpected evill. 

f 2. Dandling, caress. Obs. 

a 1548 Thrie Priests Pcb/is in Pinkerton Sc. Poems I. 43 
(Jam.) Of me altyme thow gave but lytil tail ; Na of me 
wald have dant nor dail. 

3. //erring Fishery. A disc of wood, usually 
made of two barrel heads nailed together cross-wise, 
used to press down salted herrings in the barrels. 

1890 Regit/. Branding Herrings (Sc. Fishery Board) 5 
The daunt must be used with all repacked herrings. Ibid. 6 
The. .herrings then left in the barrel .. shall be pressed down 
. .steadily and uniformly, by daunt or otherwise. 

Daunted (dented), a. Also 4-6 Sc. 

dantit, -yt. ff. Daunt v. + -ed 1.] 

+ 1. Tamed, subdued, brought under control; 
trained (quot. 1530). Obs. 

€ 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Jacobus 350 pe oxine [jokkit] to be 
wane mekly As fr*i had bene wel-dantyt ky. 1487 Sc. Acts 
Jos. Ill, c. 18 Davntit hors depute to werk & nocht to be 
sadill. 1530 Lyndesay Test. Papyngo 277 Maisteris of 
Museik, to recreat thy spreit With dantit voce and plesande 
Instrument. 1560 Rollano Crt. Venus Prol. 229 Be dantit 
refrenatioun, A man may.. alter his Inclinatioun. 

2. Dispirited ; overcome with fear. 

J577-87 Holinshed Chron. I. 176/2 The forepart of his 
dawnted host. 1771 Mrs. Griffith tr. Viand's Shipwreck 
143 The daunted look with which he eyed us. 1867 Jean 
Inge low Pocms % Story Doom vii. 46 The daunted mighty 
ones kept silent watch. 

Hence Datrntedness. 

j66o G. Fox Sa/ut. to Chas. //, 6 God struck thy Fathers 
Party with dauntedness of spirit. 

Daunten : see Dauntox v. Sc. 
Daunter (d^ntai). Also 6 Sc. danter, -ar. 
[f. Daunt a. + -erI.] 

1. One who daunts; fa subduer, vanquisher. 

1513 Douglas sEneisiv. Prol. 226 Danter of Affrik, Quene 
fundar of Cartage. 155a Lynoesay Monarche 4183 The 
danter of the Romanis pompe and glorye. 1586 Warner 
Atb. Eng. 1. vi.(R.), The danter then of trespassers. 

t2. A tamer (of horses), horse-breaker. Obs. 

1513 Douglas Mneis vii. iv. 84 Kyng Picus, Dantar of 
horss. 1549 Comp/. Scot. xvii. 151 The maist perfyit indus* 
treus horse dan tars of macedon. 

Daunting (dgntirj), vbl. sb. [-ikqI.] The 
action of the verb Daunt ; vanquishing ; taming ; 
caressing \ discouragement, intimidation. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 4032 Man may for no dauntyng Make 
a sperhauke of a bosarde. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 1 15 Dawnt- 
ynge, or grete chersyngc/fo/tf. 1581 Mulcaster Positions 
xli. (1887) 235 It is a great daunting to the best able man. 
1654 E. Johnson IVond. Work. Provid. 117 Tothedanting 
of every proud heart. 

Datrnting, a. [-ing 2.] That daunts : 
intimidating, etc. ; sec the verb. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 21343 (Cott.) Leon dantand harsk and 
herd. c 1585 Faire Em tit. 1052 As for his menacing 
and daunting threats. 1677 Gilpin Demonoi. (1S67) 467 



DAUPHINESS. 

A daunting and commanding authority over the consciences 
of men. 1847 Emerson Poems, Monadnoc Wks. (Bohn) 1. 
439 Open the daunting map beneath. 

Henee Dau'nting-ly adv., Daivntingness. 

1794 Burns M'Phersou's Fareive//, Sae dauntingly gaed 
he. j 613-18 Danill Co//. Hist. Eng. 4 (D.) As one who 
well knew. . how the first euents are those which incusse 
a daungtingnesse or daring. 

Dauntless (dg-ntles), a. [f. Daunt v. (hardly 
from the sb.) + -less.] Not to be daunted ; fear- 
less, intrepid, bold, undaunted. 

JS93 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, in. iii. 17 Let thy dauntlesse 
minde still ride in triumph, Ouer all mischance. 1667 
Milton P. L. 1. 603 Browes Of dauntless courage. 1761 
Gray Fata/ Sisters 41 Low the dauntless Earl is laid. 
1817 Scott {{{t/e\ Harold the Dauntless. 1874 Green 
Sliort Hist. viii. § 5. 514 Laud was as dauntless as eyer. 

Hence Dau'ntlessly ativ. t Dau/ntlessness. 

1813 Shelley Q. Mab VII. 196 Therefore I rose, and 
dau ntlessly began My lonely. . pilgrimage. r73o-6 Bailey 
(folio), Dauntlesness, a being without Fear or "Discourage* 
meDt. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. VI. xlviii. 292 Shelby., 
among the dauntless singled out for dauntlessness. 

Daunt Oil, danton (d^ntan), v. Sc. Forms : 
6-7 dantoun, 5-9 danton, 7-9 daunten, 8-9 
daun ton. [A derivative form of Daunt v. ; perh. 
a mistaken form of daunten pres. inf. (in Chaucer, 
etc.). Always spelt danton , -otm in earlier Sc., as 
dant was then regularly used for daunt.'] «= Daunt 
v. : To subdue, tame, intimidate, etc. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 8 How the Emprioure 
Theodocius send ane Armicto dantoun this foirsaid Oc- 
taueus. a 157* Knox Hist Re/. Wks. 1846 1. 371 This 
wonderouse wark of God. .aucht to have dantoned hir furie. 
1599 Jas. 1 BaacA. Autpov 111. 121 Use. .to ride and danton. . 
couragious horses. 1609 Bp. W. Barlow Answ. Name/ess 
Cath. 121 To enforce a grant, or daunten the Prince. 1681 
Colyil iVhigs Supp/ic. (1751) 128 Who once at Rome, his 
pride to danton, His nose saluted with a panton. c 1794 
Burns Song t B/ude red Rose, An auld man shall never 
daunton me. 1837 R. Nicoll Poems (1842) 162 Its sadness 
shall never danton me. 

Hence Dau*ntoned a. y tamed, broken in. 

1597 Skene Quon. Attach, c. 48 § 11 Bot it is otherwise of 
a tame and dantoned horse [de eqtto domt'to]. 

Daunz, obs. form of Dan 1. 

Dauphin (d^-fin). Fr. Hist. Forms : a. 5-6 
dolphyn, 6 dolphyne, dolphine, doulphyn, 

6- 8 dolphin; £. 5 daulphyn, 6-7 daulphin, 

7- dauphin, [a. F. dauphin (earlier dau/phin, 
in 15th c. also doffin) Pr. da/fin pop. L. *da/- 
phlnus, for L. dc/phm-us (ad, Gr. $e\<pis dolphin), 
whence Sp. dc/fin, It. de/fino. In earlier use Eng. 
had dau/phifty also dolpnyn y -in, the same as the 
name of the fish ; dauphin is after mod.F., since the 
17th c. See Dolphin.] The Lille of the eldest 
son of the King of France, from 1349 to 1830. 

Originally a title attached to certain seigneuries : Dauphin 
of the Viennois, Dauphin of Auvergne. According to Littre", 
the name Dauphin, borne by the lords of the Viennois, 
was a proper name De/pkinus (the same word as the name 
of the fish), whence the province subject to them was called 
Danphini. Humbert 111, the last lord of Dauphine*, on 
ceding the province to Philip of Valois in 1349, made it 
a condition that the title should be perpetuated by being 
borne by the eldest son of the French king, 
a. Form dau/phin, dauphin. 

1485 Caxton Paris V. 1 A ryche baron daulphyn and 
lord of the lond. a 1577 Sir T. Smith Conimw. Eng. ^(1633) 
44 In France the Kings eldest Sonne hath the title of 
Daulphin. 1614 Selden Tit/es Hon. 172 The sonne and 
heire apparant of the French King is known to all by the 
name of Dau/phin. # 1681 Nevile P/ato Rediv. 107 The 
Barons call'd in Lewis the Dauphin. 1871 Morlev Voltaire 
(1880) 159 To celebrate the marriage of the dauphin. 

P. Form dolphin, dolphyn, doulphyn. (Rare 
after 1670.) 

1494 Fabvan Chron. vii. 500 Kyng Iohn. .sent sir Charlys 
his sone, dolphyn of Vyenne, into Normandy. J530 Palsgr. 
214/2 Doulphyn, the frenche kynges eldest sonne. 1559 
Mirr. Mag., Sa/isbury xxiii, Charles tbe Dolphyn our chief 
enemy. 1591 Shaks. i Hen. V/, 1. i. 92 The Dolphin Charles 
is crowned King in Rheimes. 1670 Cotton EsPemou 11. v. 
216 The Joy all good Frenchmen were full of, for the Birth 
of the young Dolphin. J708 T. Ward Eng. Re/. (1716) 140 
The Scottish Queen Had to the Dolphin married been. 

f2. attrib. or adj. =Delfhin, q.v. Obs. 

1705 Hearne Co/kct. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 14 The Dauphin 
Edition of this Author. 

Hence tDauphlnage {dolphynage), Bauphtnate, 
the rule or jurisdiction of a dauphin (of Viennois). 

1494 Fabvan Chron. vii. 498 In this yere the dolphyn of 
Vyen . . solde his dolphynage vnto the Frenshe kynge. 
1884 J. Woodward in N. ff Q. 16 Aug. 137 The dauphinate 
of Viennois was then vested m the Crown. 

Dauphiness (defines). Forms: a. 6 dol- 
phines, dolphynesse, etc. ; £. 6 daulph-, 7- 
dauphiness. [f. Dauphin + -ess ; the F. title 
is dauphine.] The wife of the dauphin. 

1548 Hall Chron. 230 b, The dolphin & his dolphines. 
Ibid. 240 b, The Ladye Elizabeth, entitelcd Dolphynesse of 
Vyen. 1596 Danett tr. Comines 202 The Lady Daulphinesse. 
1685 Loud. Gaz. No. 2048/3 The King accompanied with 
the Dauphin and Dauphiness. 1712 Swift Jrnl. Stella 
11 Feb., It is very surprising this news to-day, of the dauphin 
and dauphiness both dying within six days. x86o Frouoe 
Hist. Eng. VI. 364 The dangerous competition of the 
Queen of Scots and Dauphiness of France. 

Daur, Sc. f. Dare. Daurg, var. of Daug Sc. 
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Daut, dawt (dot), v. Sc. Also 6-S date. 
[Etymology unknown. 

If daut, dawt, is, as it appears to be, the proper form, it 
ought to represent an original Halt : cf. Sc. Jant, mant, 
sant, etc. j but the two x6-i7th c. examples of date from 
Scotch writers of English make even this douhtful. Dalt 
suggests Gael, dalta foster-child; hut, though the word 
nppears to be exclusively Scotch, there \% no evidence 
pointing to a Gaelic origin. Connexion with Dotk, doat 
ts excluded by the fact that Sc. an, aw, does not answer 
to Kng. a from any source. Cf. also Daunt v. 6.| 

trans. To pet, fondle, caress, make much of. Also 
absol. 

% 1500-ao Dunbar Petti. Gray Horse 40, 1 was nevir dautit 
into stabcll, My lyf hes bene so miserable. 1573 Commend. 
Vprichtnes 228 m Sat. Poems Kef. (1891) I. 283 Quha 
preissis vprichtlie To ssrue the Lord mon . .na wayis dres to 
daut thame daintelie. a 1598 Rollocke Passion 401-2 
Ham.) The father will make much of his sonne, and allure 
him. .so the Lord dates and allures us. 1633 W. Struther 
True Happiness 123 Though he datted the Patriarchs by 
the famiharitte of his divine presence. 1637 Ruthf.rford 
Lett. (1862) I. 462, 1 am dawted now and then with pieces 
of Christ's love and comforts, 1786 Burns Poets Welcome 
to Child ii, I ; fatherly, will kiss and daut thee. 1853 J. 
Milne Jrnl. tn Life xiii. (1868) 203 My Lord surely dawts 
his weak foolish child. 

Hence Dauted, Dawted ///. a., pelted, fondled. 

1636 Rutherford Lett. (1862) I. 193, I am handled as 
softly and delicately as a dawted child. ityzScot. Presbyt. 
Eloo.(v;jB) 105 Will not a Father take his little dated Davie 
in his Arms. 1796 M acneill Will** yean lvii, The (enderest 
mither, Fond of ilk dear dauted wean. 1851 Cutnbrld. 
Gloss., Daiutet, caressed, fondled. 

Dautie, dawtie ilg*ti\ Sc. Also dawty. 
[f. prec. or its source : but a formation wilh the dim. 
and appellative -it, -Y, from a verb, is unusual.] A 
person caressed or indulged; n darling, pet, 
favourite. 

1676 F. Frasfr A ntobiog. in Select. Biog. (Wodrow Soc.) 
1 1. 89, I was no dawty. 1727 P. Walker Remark. Passages 
122 (Jam.) Giving an account of old Quintin Dick, one of 
his Dawties. 1823 Galt Entail I. xix. 156, * I hae thought 
o' that, Girzy, my dawty \ said he. 

II DatLW (dau). Also dau, dow. [South African 
Dutch form of the native name.] A South African 
species of zebra, Kquus BurchcUii, approaching 
the quagga in character. 

180a Sporting Mag. XX. 140 Two sorts of wild horses, the 
Dau and the Kwagga. 1847 Nat. Encycl. I. 265 The 
indigenous Pachydermia are . . the zebra, the dauw, the 
quagga. 

t Davach, -och. Sc. /fist. In 7 dawaeh(e. 
[Olr. dabach, dabheuh vat, tub (perhaps as a corn- 
measure) ; cf. the similar uses of pint, pottle, and 
gallon, as measures of land in Anglo-Irish. In 
medL, davaca (erron. -ata). 

A conjectured derivation from damh ox, is erroneous. 
Dabach occurs as a I and -measure in the 4 Book of Deir \ 
(Goidetica (ed. 2) 217J] 

An ancient Scottish measure of land, consisting 
in the east of Scotland of 4 ploughgatcs, each of 8 
oxgangs ; in the west divided into twenty penny- 
lands. It is said to have averaged 4 16 acres, but its 
extent probably varied with the quality of the land. 

1609 Skene tr. Quon. Attach, xxiii. $ it Provyding that 
the husband man did haue of him the aucht parte of ane 
dawache of land [ntarg. of ane oxgait of land], or mair 
[unius dattace terre vel t>lus\. 1794 Statist. Acc. Scot. 
XI II. 509 There is a davoch of land nelonging to this parish. 
1797 lota. XIX. 290 A davoch contains 3a oxen-gates of 13 
acres each, or 416 acres of arable land. 11817 Hogg Tales 

Sk. VI. 269 Heir to seven ploughgates of land, and five half 
davochs. 1854 C. Innes Orig. Paroch. Scot. II. 33s By an 
ordinance of King John BaTliol m 1292 eight davachs of 
land, including the islands of Egge and Rume, were among 
the lands then erected into the Sheriffdom of Skey. 1872 
E. W. Robertson Hist. Ess. 127 Davoch, a large pastoral 
measure at one time answering to the plough-gate, though 
in actual extent 4 times as large. 

Davenport (dtc'v'np6»it). Also devonport. 
[Said to be from the maker's name.] A kind of 
small ornamental writing-table or escritoire fitted 
with drawers, etc. 

(Remembered in 1845.) 1853 Pract. Mechanic's Jrnt. VI. 
212 This very elegant and convenient desk is similar to an 
ordinary Devonport. 187s Argosy May 329 At her daven- 
port, pen in hand, sat her ladyship. 

at t rib. 1883 Harper's Mag. Jan. 235/1 An inlaid daven- 
port desk. 

Daver (dt^'voi), v. dial. [Of unknown etymo- 
logy i possibly I and II are different words ] 

I. Scotch and north. Eng. intr. To move or 
walk as if dazed or stupefied, to stagger ; also to 
be benumbed, trans. To stupefy, stun, benumb. 

c 1600 Burel in Watson Collect, ii. (1706) 30 (Jam.) Bot 
lauren and dauren, Like ane daft doitit fulc. 1785 Jrnl. 
fr. Lottd. 6 in Poems Bnchati Dial. (Jam.), We bein wat 
wou'd soon grow davert to stand, .i' the cauld that time o* 
night. 1796 Macneill IVill&Jean Ixiii, See them now— 
how changed wi* drinking I .. Davered, doited, daued and 
blinking. i8ao St. Kathleen III. i«$ (Jam.) * Here's the 
bed, man ! Whare. .are yedavering tor 1824 E. Swinburne 
in J. Raine Mem. J. Hotlgson (1858) II. 45, 1 am somewhat 
davered about the vignettes, 

II. south-wtst. dial. inlr. To fade, wither. 
Also fig. (In first quot. causative or tram.) 

1621 J. Rf.vnoi.ds Gods Revenge agst. Murder t. v. 154 
As if time and age had not power to wither the blossomes of 
our youth, as the Sunne hath to dauer the freshest Roses 
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and Lillies. 1621 W. Yonge Diary 6 \ IThel hedge* . . 
davered as if they had been scorched with lightning. 1654 
Vilvain Epit. Ess. vil 54 My Piety 'gan to daver [L. late, 
facta cadebat\. 1787 Grose Prov. Gloss., Daver, to fade 
like a flower. Devon. 1864 Capern Devon Proriuc. .Thy 
heart ia like the daver'd rose. 1880 \V. Cornwall Gloss., 
Daver, lo soil ; to fade as a flower. 

Davoy: see Davy. David, obs. form of Davit. 
Davi-dian: -Davidist. 

1885 R. W. Dixon Hist. Ch. Eng. III. 472 The rising 
Davidian*, Davists, Georgi*t% or Family of Love, which . . 
gave trouble tn the reign of Klizabeth. 

Da*vidist. [f. personal name David + -ist.] 

1. One of a fanatical sect founded by David 
George or Jores, a Dutch Anabaptist of the 16th 
century. Also David- Georgian, -jorian, -Jorist. 

1657 Baxter Agst. Quakers 13 Down to the David* 
Georgians, Wcgelian , Familists, and the like of late. 
1737-51 Chambers Cycl, Davidists..& sect of heretics. 
1882-3 Schapf Encycl. Rejig. Knotvl. II. 147 x The ' David* 
jorists ', and other uproarious Anabaptists. 

2. A follower of David of Dinant. 
Davidsonite (dir'vidsonail). A/in. [Named 

1836 after Dr. Davidson of Aberdeen : see -jte.] 
A variety of beryl found near Aberdeen. 

1836 T. Thomson Min. I. 247. 

[David's quadrant or staff, error for Davis's 
quadrant: see Quadrant, Staff, and List of 
Spurious Words.] 

Davio : see Davy. 

Da'viely, adv. Sc. Spiritlessly, listlessly. 
1789 Kr&NS Elegy on 1788, Observe the vera nowte an" 
sheep, How dowf and davtely they creep. 1815 in Jamieson. 

Davina {Min.) : see Davynk. 

Da*vist: «=Davidist. 

1885 R. W. Dixon Hist. Ch. Eng. III. 201. 

Davit (darvit-dfWit). Nant. Forms : 4 daviot, 
7 dauld, -yd, -ed, 7- davit. [Formerly also 
David, and app. an application of that Christian 
name, as in the case of other machines and lools. 
Cf. F. davier, the name of several tools, etc., altered 
from daviet (Rabelais) — Daviet, dim. of OF. /)avi 
David ; the tool was still called david by joiners in 
the 171I1C. (Hatzfeld and Darmesteter).] 

1. a. A curved piece of timber or iron with 
a roller or sheave at Ihe end, projecting from a 
ship's bow, and used as a crane to hoist the flukes 
of the anchor without injuring the side of the vessel; 
a fish-davit, b. One of a pair of cranes on the 
side or stern of a ship, fitted with sheaves and 
pulleys for suspending or lowering a boat. 

1*373 1° Normatt'Fr. Imtentnre in Riley Lond. Mem. 370 
(transl.), 30 ores, 1 daviot, for the same boat] 162a R. 
Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 188 His boate fitted with .. 
tholes, dauycf, windles, and other. 1626 Caet. Smith Accid. 
Vng. Seamen 12 The forecastle, or prow . . the fish-hooke, 
a loufe-hooke, and the blocke at the Dauids ende. 1627 — 
Seaman's Gram. ii. 10 The David. . is put out betwixt the 
Cat and the Loufe, and to be remoued when you please. 
1691 T. H[ai.e) Acc. Nnu Invent. 125 Hitts, Catheads and 
Davits. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine { 1776*5. v., The davit 
. . is employed to fish the anchor. 1820 Scoreshy Acc. 
A rctic Reg. 1 1. 106 The boats are . . suspended from davits or 
cranes fixed on tne side* of the ship. 1875 J. C. Wilcocks 
Sea Fisherman 48 Cranc»davits of galvanised iron, in shape 
of the ordinary boat-davits. 

2. Comb, davit-cast, a heavy spar used as a eranc 
on board ship ; davit-guy, a rope used to steady 
a davit ; davit-roll, the roller or sheave of a davit ; 
davit-rope, the lashing which secures the davit lo 
the shrouds when out of use. 

1794 Nelson in Nicolas Disp. I. 434 Our *davit-cast 
unfortunately has broke it's windlass. 1893 R. Kipling 
Many Invent. 364 Stop, seize and fish, and easy on the •davit- 
guy. 1793 Smeaton Edyttone L. % 141 A strong hawser . . 
being passed . . over the *davit.roll . . the anchor and chain 
were tnen let down. 

Davit e (d^i vait). Min. [See quot.] A variety 
of Alunooek or native sulphate of alumina. 

1828 Mill in Bramle's Q. Jml. 379, I shall therefore take 
leave to call it Davite in honor of Sir Humphry Davy. 

Davoch : see Davach. 

Bavreuxite (daWzoiO. Min. [Named 1S78 
after the Belgian chemist Ch. Davreux : sec -ite.] 
A hydrous silicate of alumina and manganese found 
in Belgium. 1882 in Dana Min. App. iiL 35. 

Davy 1 (d/i'vi). In full Davy lamp, Davy's 
lamp. [Named after the inventor.] The miners* 
safety-lamp invented by Sir Humphry Davy, in 
which the flame is surrounded wilh wire-gauze, so 
as to prevent its communication to explosive gases 
outside the lamp. 

1817 Faraday in B. Jones Life I. 241 The great desidera- 
tum of a lamp to afford light with safety :. . merely to refer to 
that which alone has been found efficacious, the Davy. 
1880 C M. Mason Forty Shires 15 The men find fault with, 
the Davy. 

Davy 2 (d£i*vi). slang. A vulgar shortening of 
Affidavit, esp. in pbr. to take onis davy ( = ' to 
take one's oath'). 

1764 O'Hara Midas it. iv. (Fanner), And 1 with my davy 
will back it, Til swear. 178$ Capt. Gxose Diet. Vulgar 
Tongue, I'll take inv davy of tt. 1871 M. Collins Mry. 
Mtrch. I. vl. aio [1 hey] take their solemn oath and davy 
that they didn't do it. 
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Davy Jones fd^-vl d.^nz). Also simply 
Davy. In nautical slang : The spirit of the sea; 
, the sailors* devil. Daiy Jones* s (or Davy's) locker : 
the ocean, the deep, esp. as the grave ol those who 
perish at sea. 

1751 Smollett Per. Pie. iiii. Ifirewer), This ume Davy 
Jones, according to the mythology of sailors, U the fiend that 
presides over all the evil spirit* of the deep. 1790 Dwoin 
Poor Jack tii. And if to old Davy I lhould go, friend Poll, 
Why you will ne'er bear of me more, c 1790 J. Willock 
Voy. la The great bugbear of the ocean is Davie Jones. .At 
the crossing of the line .. [they call] out that Davie Jones 
and hii wife are coming on board and that every thing mu^t 
be made ready. 1803 Naval Chron. X. 510 The . . teamen 
would have met a watery grave 1 or, to use a teaman's 
phrase, gone to Davy Jones'i locker. 1830 M A*tv at Phant. 
Ship ali, I thought you had gone to Davy's locker. 

Davyne (d/Wki). Min. [ad. ltal. davina, 
named 1825 after Sir llnmphry Davy.] A variety 
of nepheltte, from Vesuvius. 

1816 Amer. Jrnl. Sc. XI. 257 Davina (Davyne). t 1869 
PiHLurs Vesuv. x. 29a Davyne, a hydrous nepheline, u 
found in cavities of ejected blocks of gray lava oa Somma. 

Davynm (drWtfm). Chem. [Named after Sir 
Humphry Davy, with termination -urn as In pla- 
tinum, etc] The name given by Kern in 1877 to a 
supposed metal of the platinum group, announced 
by him as discovered in Russian platinum ore. 

1879 Watts Diet. Chem. VIU. 6a6. 

Daw (d§), sb. Also 5 8 dawe, 6-8 Sc. da. 
[Known only from the 15th c. (so the compound 
ca-daw, Caddow): its form points to an OE. *dcni*e 
daw J* from daguta*), in ablaut relation to OHG. 
tdha, MHG. t&he (Gothic type +d2hiv6, OTeut. 
*dMwA :—de*kwa). Mod. H G. dialects have dah i, 
ddche, dacha ; MHG. shows a dim. form Mele 
(OHG. *Wiala), mod.G. dahle, since l8lh c dohle ; 
whence med.L, taenia, It taccota.'] 

1. A small bird of the crow kind (Corvits mone- 
dnla) ; now commonly called Jackdaw. 

1431 50 tr. Hidden (Rolls) IV. 307 A poorc sowter iiv 
formede a dawe to speke, 1530 Palscr. 312/1 Dawe, a foule. 
eorneille. 1604 Drayton Owle 188 The theevish Daw, and 
the dissembling Pye. 1713 Swirr Poems, Salamander, 
Pyes and daws are often stil'd With christian nick-names 
like a child. i8$i Carlylk Sterling l iii. (1873) 14 Old 
ruinous castles with I heir ivy and their daws. 

2. fig. Applied contemptuously to persons, f a. 
A silly fellow, simpleton, noodle, fool. Obs. 

c 1500 Vng. Children's Bk. 140 in Babees Bk. (1868) 35 At 
thi tabull nober crache ne claw, Than men wyllc sey bou 
arte A daw. 1560 1 ngelend Disob. Child in Hazl. Dodsley 
1 1. 28s, I never saw One . . in so easy a matter . . thus play 
the daw. 1563 Homilies 11. Idolatry 111. (1859' 2 ^ O seely, 
foolish, and dastardly daws. 1608 J. Dav Law T rickes 1. 1 
How the daw Scoures ore his rustie phrases. 

b. A lazy pcrson,sluggard ; c. An untidy woman, 
slut, slattern. Sc. 

c 1460 Tcnvnetey Myst. a6 Bot if God help amang I may 
sit downe daw to ken. 1500-ao Dunbar Dance 7 deuily 
Syunis 71 Mony slute daw and slepy duddroon. 1513 
Douclas A^neis xm. Prol. 184, I will my cunnand kepe, 

1 will nocht be a daw, I will nocbl slepe. 1598 Fe«cv«son 
Sc. Prov.* A year a nurish, seven year a da. 1768 Ross 
Helenare 135 (Jam.) Rut I see that Dut spinning I'll never 
be braw, Hut gac by the name of a dilp or a da. 186a 
A. Hislof Prov. Scot. 16 A morning's sleep Is worth a fauld 
o' sheep To a hudderin-dudderin daw. 

c. With reference to the fable of the jay in pea- 
cock's plumes. 

1731 Fiklding Mod. Hush. it. it, That ever Heav'n shou'd 
make me father to such a drest up daw I 

3. Comb., as fdawoock, Hi. a male jackdaw; 
fig. * sense 2 a ; f dawpate «* sense 2 a. 

1556 J. Hrvwood Spider 4 F. xcit, Where •dawcocks in 
doctrine have dominacioun. 1681 W. RoBEtTSON Phraseol. 
Gen. (1603) 621 Who brought hither this fool in a play j this 
very daw-cock to lead the dance, a 1539 SxtLTON Agst. 
Garnesch* 94 Lyke a doctor Mawpato. «5*a J. Heywooo 
Prov. * Epig. (1867) 187 Thou arte a very dawe pate. 

Daw, j£.,obs. form of Dew; see also Dawk, Day. 

t Daw (< 3 .§), v.* Obs. cxc.Sc. Forms: 1 da^ian, 

2 3 da3en, 3-5 dawe(n, 6- daw. [OE. dorian, 
corresp. to MDu. daghen, Du. and LG. dagen, 
OUG. tagto, G. tagen, to become day, f. WUer. 
dag- Day. Since the OE. chanpe of a to re did not 
take place in the vb., the latter is daw, against the 
sb. day : cf. draw, dray, sar^v, say, etc In northern 
dial, sometimes inflected dew, dawen, after the 
strong verbs blow, snow, etc. In 16th c, Sc. erro- 
neously spelt dall after fall, fa\ etc.] 

1. inlr. To dawn. a. with it as sobject. 

e 900 Bxdefs Feci. Hist. rv. a, Donne hit dagian ongynnek 
riaos Lay. 1604 A-marwen po it dawede. ^1350 Will. 
PaUme 1791 Til it dawed to day. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, 
Ninian 1417 One be morne. as It dew day. M7»-*5 
Malorv Arthur xvtt. ii f Within a whyle it dawyd. 
b. with day (or morning) as subject. 

c iaoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 103 Ac alse wat swo be bridde dai 
daged. c 1375 lUaBwa Trvy-M. 11. 797 And whene be day 
was dawyne lyght. 1303 Laxcl. P. PL C xxt. 471 i Tyl be 
day dawede these damseles dannsede. c 1475 Rau/Crtlyar 
365 Vpon the mome airlie, quhen the day dew. 1313 
Douglas /E net's xul Prol. 18a As mcnstralis playng Ihe 
joly day runo dawn's, a 1605 MoNTCOKEttE Poems, The 
Night is neir gone 1 Hay 1 nou the day dau is, 1611 Dray, 
ton Poly+lb. x. (N.), The other side from whence the 
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morning daws. 1789 Burns Happy Trio, The cock may 
craw, the day may daw. 1837 R. Nicoll Poems (1843) 97 
Nor hamewiih steers till morning daw. 
C. Jig. 

a 1225 After. R. 352 Hwon he bet is ower lif dawe5 and 
springeS ase be dawunge efter nihtes beosternesse. 1377 
Langl. P. PI. B. xvm. 179 Ioye bygynneth dawe. 

2. To recover from a swoon, 'come to ' ; to awake 
from sleep ; = Adaw z>.* i. 

c 1314 Guy lYanv. (A.) 558 Adoun he fel a-swounie, & when 
he gan to dawei [etc.]. 1674-9* Rav N. C. Words xo To 
Daw, in common speech is to awaken : to be dawed, to 
have shaken off sleep, to be fully awakened. 

3. trans-. To rouse or awaken from sleep or a 
swoon ; to revive, 4 bring to * Adaw v." 1 2. 

1470-85 Malory Arthur xi. x, The Quene . . felte to the 
erthe in a dede swoune, and theDne syr Bors took her vp, 
and dawed her. 1530 Palsgr. 507/2, I dawe from swoun- 
vng, Je reuiue, je resnscite. 150a A. Broke Romeus <$• 
Jul. in Hazl. Shaks. Libr. (1875) I. 179 She thought to 
breake her slepe. .She thought to daw her now as she had 
done of olde. 16x2 Drayton Poly-olb. vi. 90 Thinking her to 
daw Whom they supposed fain m some inchanted s wound. 

t Daw, Obs. rare. [f. Daw sb.} inir. ? To 
play the 4 daw ' or fool. 

1596 Sir J. Smyth e in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 92 That 
I would . .ryde lobbinge and dawinge to rayle at your Lord- 
ship. 

t Daw, v$ Obs. rare. [Aphetic f. Adaw v.-, 
q.v.] trans. To daunt, subdue, frighten. 

1616 B. Jonson Devil an Ass iv. iv, You daw him too 
much, in troth, Sir. 1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. 545 Ex- 
ternal force imprints Truth and Falshood, Superstition and 
Religion alike upon the dawed spirits of men. 

Dawache : see Davach. JJawcock : Daw sb. 
Dawd, var. of Dad sb: 1 

Dawdle (d^'d'l), v. Also daudle. [Not in 
Bailey; nor in Johnson's Diet (though used by 
himself in 17S1). It apparently became common 
about 1775 (at first chiefly in feminine use). 
Ussher's example {a 1656) was prob. local or dia- 
lectal. Supposed to be a local variant of Daddlk, 
but used in a more reprehensory sense, perh. by 
some association with Daw sb. sense 2 b.] 

1. intr. To idle, waste time ; to be sluggish or 
lazy ; to loiter, linger, dally. 

a 1656 Usshkr Ann. vi. (1658) 382 While he stood dawdling 
was taken short in his undertakings. 1781 Johnson 3 June 
in Boswetl, If be' 11 call on me, and dawdle over a dish of tea 
in an afternoon. 1796 Jane Austen Pride # Pre/, xx. 97 
Mrs. Bennet, having dawdled about in the vestibule to 
watch for the end of the conference. t&x$ Scott Let. to 
D. Terry 18 Apr. in Lockhart, A propensity which . . the 
women very expressively call dawdling;. 1866 Ri skin Eih. 
Dust v. (1883) 90 You all know when you learn with a will 
and when you dawdle. 187a Black Adv. Phaeton xxii. 307 
The rest of us dawdled along the road. 

2. quasi -trans, (usually with away). 

1768 Mao. D'Arrlay Early Diary July, I could not., 
ask for it. .and so dawdled and fretted the time away until 
Tuesday evening. 1873 Browning Red Cott. Nt.-Cap 230 
Dawdle out my days In exile here at Clairvanx. 1887 
Spectator 21 May 696/2 To employ with profit many hours 
that might otherwise be dawdled away. 

Dawdle (dg'd'l), sb. Also 8 daudle. [f. prec] 

1. One who is the personification of dawdling; 
csp. a dawdling girl or woman. 

a 1764 Lloyd Chit-Chat Poet. Wks. 1774 I. 185 Be quick 
—why sure the gipsy sleeps 1 Look how the drawling daudle 
creeps. 1800 Mrs. Hervey Mourtray Earn. III. 141 Mrs. 
Thornley was rather too much of, whatshe [Mrs. M.] called, 
a dawdle, to please her. 1843 F. E. # Paget Pageant 1x8 
His wife. .was. .one of those helpless, indolent dawdles that 
are fit to be nothing but fine ladies. 1879 Baring-Gould 
Germany T. 39a The sharp clever boy goes into business, the 
dunce or dawdle into the army. 

2. The act of dawdling. 

1813 Lady BuRGHERSti Lett. (1893)38 What with dawdles 
and delays of the German post-boys. 1876 Green Stray 
Stud. 70 The evenings are , . a dawdle indoors as the day 
has been a dawdle out. 

Dawdler (d$ dbi\ [-erI.] One who dawdles ; 
an idler, loiterer. 

18x8 Todd, Dawdle, or Dawdler, a trifier; a dallier ; one 
who proceeds slowly or unskilfully in any business. A low 
word. 1849 Thackeray Pendennis(\%so) I. a8o, I have been 
a boy and a dawdler as yet. 1888 J. Payn Myst. Mirbridge 
xv, Your habitual dawdler— the man who never keeps his 
appointments by any chance. 

Dawdling (d^dlirj), vbl sb. [-ing ^.] The 
action of the verb Dawdle. 

1819 [see Dawdle v. i]. 1849 Thackeray Lett. 13 July, 
Ryde. .would be as nice a place as any.. for dawdling, and 
getting health. 1875 B'ness Bunsen in Hare Life II. viii. 
457 With old age comes dawdling, that is, doing every thing 
too slowly. 

Dawdling, ///. a. [~ino 2.] That dawdles ; 
characterized by dawdling. 

1773 Mad. D'AaBLAY Early Diary 3 May, The mother is 
a sluw, dawdling, sleepy kind of dame. 178a — Diary 
8 Dec, With whom 1 had a dawdling conversation upon 
dawdling subjects. 1843 Mas. Carlyle Lett. T. 265 1'he 
dreaming, reading, dawdling existence which best suits me. 

Hence Dawdlingly adv. 

i860 Sat. Rev. IX. 145/1 Some very important Bill which 
. . has been dawdlingly postponed from day to day. 

TJawdy, Sc. dial. f. Dowdy. 

Dawe (daue, daw), dawen, dawes, obs. 
forms or inflexions of Day. Dawes was the early form 
of the pi. =days ; dawen was originally dative pi,, but 
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when reduced lo da7ue,daw, daue } dan, came some- 
times to be treated as sing. : see Day 1 3 a /9, and 1 7. 

Dawen, obs. f. Down sb. 

Dawenyng'e, obs. form of Dawning. 

Dawerke, obs. form of Daywork. 

Dawing (d§ irj), vbl. sb. Obs. exc. Sc. Forms : 
1 dasurjg, 3 dawung, 4 dagh.yng(e, 3-6 dawyng, 
4- dawing, (5 dayng, 7 darting, 8 dawin). [OE. 
dagimg, from dagian to become day, to Daw. 
After 1400, northern and chiefly Scotch, being 
displaced fa Eng. by Dawning.] 

1. Dawn, daybreak ; morning twilight. 

c 000 tr. Bzda's Eccl. Hist. in. xix. (xxvii.) 242 )>a code [he} 
ut in dagunge of bam huse. a 1000O.E. Chron. (Laud MS.) 
an. 795 Betwux hancred and dawunge. a 1225 Ancr. R. 
20 Bi nihte ine winter, ine sumer ibe dawunge. 1375 Bar- 
dour Bruce vii. 318 [Thail Com on thame in the dawyng, 
Richt as the day begouth to spryng. c 1420 Avow. Arth. 
Iv, Erly in the dawyng Come thay home from hunting. 
1513 Douglas &neis in. viii. 29 The dawing gan. .wax reid, 
And chasit away the sterris. a 1605 Montgomery Misc. 
Poems, Solseqninm 40 The daulng of my long desyrit day. 
c 1794 Burns As I was a wandering: lii, I could na get 
sleeping till dawin' for greetin'. 

+ 2. Recovery from swoon, 'coming-to'. Obs. 
(See Daw v. 2, $.) 

1530 Palsgr. 2x2 Dawyng, gettyng of lyfe, resuscitation. 

+ D awing, ppl- a - Obs. exc. Sc. Also 4 north. 
dawande. [f. Daw v." 1 + -1NG-.] Dawning. 

^1325 E. E. Allit. P. C. 445 pe dawande day. 

t Dawish, (d§-if), a. Obs. [f. Daw j£. + -ish.] 
Like or characteristic of a daw ; silly, sluttish. 

1540 Hyrde tr. fives' Instr. Ckr. Worn. (1592) Miij, 
Dawish, and brainlesse, croell, and murderers. 1543 Bale 
Yet a Course, ffC. 59 (T.) Such dawishe dodypols. 1605 
Chapman A tl Fools in Dods ley (1780) IV. 167 If he [a jack- 
daw] fed without bis dawish noise He might fare better. 

Dawk ^d§k\ sb.* dial. [app. the same as 
Dalk*.] A hollow in a surface; a depression, 
furrow, incision. 

1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 66 This Iron, .would not make 
Gutters on the Surface of the Stuff, but (at the most) little 
hollow dawks. Ibid. 82 The Iron of the Fore-plane . . makes 

freat Dawks in the Stuff. . The Iron . . wilt yet leave some 
)awks in the Stuff for the Jointer, .to work out. 
Hence Dawk v., to make a hollow or incision in. 
j 703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 203 The Chissel . . might run 
too fast into the Work, and dawk it. 1847-78 Halliwell, 
Dank, to incise with a jerk, or insert a pointed weapon with 
rapidity. 

II Dawk, J*. 2 , dak (d§k, dak). Anglo-Ind. Also 
8 dog, dock, 9 dork, dauk. [Hindi and MarathI 
dak, perh. related to Skr. drdk quickly.] Post or 
transport by relays of men or horses stationed at 
intervals; a relay of men or horses for carrying 
mails, etc., or passengers in palanquins. 

To travel dak : to travel in this way. To lay a dak : to 
arrange for relays of bearers or horses on a route. 

1727 [see bj. 1780 H. F. Thompson Intrigues of Nabob 76 
(Y.), I wrote, .for permission to visit Calcutta by the Dawks. 
1781 Micky's Bengal Gaz. il Mar. (Y.), Suffering People to 
paw over their Neighbours Letters at the Dock. 1809 
Viscount Valentia Trav. India, etc. (181 1) I. ii. 49 My 
arrangements had been made for quitting Burhampore.. 
not only had the dawk been laid, but [etc], a 1826 Hebe a 
Narr. Journey Ind. (1828) 1 .328 Inthe line of road I am most 
likely to follow.. I am not certain that any Dak exists. 
1840 E. E. Napier Scenes For. Lands 11. vi. 193 By having 
bearers posted at stated distances, which is calfed travelling 
* dawk ', long journeys are made in a comparatively brief 
space of time. 1861 Hughes Tom Brotvn at Oxf. xhv. (D.), 
After the sea voyage there isn't much above 1000 miles to 
come by dauk. 

b. atlrib., as dawk- or dak-bearer, choky Journey, 
traveller, etc. ; dak bungalow (rarely house), 
a house for the accommodation of travellers at 
a station on a dak route. 

1727 A. Hamilton Ncio Acc. E. hid. I. 149 < Y 0 Those 
Curriers are called Dog Chouckies. 1796 in Seton-Karr 
Select. Calcutta Gaz. 11. 185 The re-establishment of Dawk 
Bearers upon the new road, a 1826 HEBsa Narr. Journey 
Ind. (1828) T. 277, 1 will . . bring it safe on to the next dak- 
house. 1853 Calcutta Rev. July-Dec. 175 The dak bunga. 
lows, the modern form of the Mogul Serais. i866Trevelyan 
{title). The Dawk Bungalow. Ibid. (1869J 98 Too old 
travellers to expect solitude in a dawk bungalow. 

Dawk, var. of Dauk. 

Daw'Hn. dial. [? dim. of Daw.] a. A fool. 
h. A slattern. Hence Daw kinly adv., foolishly. 

1565 Calfhill Answ. Treat. Crosse (1846) 236 (D.) Then 
M ariiall and Maukin, a dolt with a daukin, might marry 
together. 1674 Ray N. C. Words 13 Dawgos or Dawkin, 
a dirty, slattenng woman, c 1746 Collier (Tim Bobbin) 
View Lane. Dial. Wks. (1862) 52 After looking dawkinly- 
wise a bit. 1875 Lane. Gloss., Dawkin, a dull, stupid per- 
son. Dawkiniy, stupidly, foolishly. 

Dawly, obs. form of Dowly a. and adv. 

Dawn (d§n), sb. [Appears late in 16th c, the 
earlier equivalents being Dawing , Dawning. App. 
f. the verb-stem (see next) ; cf. break in * break of 
day* (quoted 1584). ON. had dagan,dogun dawn, 
f. daga to dawn, / dagan, at dagan at dawn : but, 
notwithstanding the likeness of form, there is no 
evidence that this is the original of the Eng. word.] 

1. The first appearance of light in the sky before 
sunrise, or the time when it appears ; the beginning 
of daylight ; daybreak. 



DAWNED. 

High dawn, dawn appearing above a bank of clouds on 
the horizon ; low dawn, dawn appearing on or close to the 
horizon. 

1599 Shaks. Hen. V, iv. i. 291 Next day after dawne. 
1603 — Meas. for M. iv. ii. 226 Come away, it is almost 
cleere dawne. 1097 Dampier Voy. I. 498 With such dark 
black Clouds near the Horizon, that the first glimpse of the 
Dawn appeared 30 or 40 degrees high . . it is a common saying 
among Sea-men . . that a high dawn will have high winds, 
and a low dawn, small winds. 1778 Bp. Lowth Transl. 
Isaiah xxvi. t9 Thy dew is as the dew of the dawn. 1832 
Tennyson Death Old Year ii, He will not see the dawn of 
day. 1852 M iss Yonce Cameos 1 1, viii. 101 The assault had 
begun at early dawn. 

2. Jig. The beginning, commencement, rise, first 
gleam or appearance (of something compared to' 
light) ; an incipient gleam (of anything). 

1633 P. Fletcher Purple I si. xii. xlvi, So spring some 
dawns of joy, so sets the night of sorrow. 1752 Johnson 
Rambler No. 196 f 2 From the dawn of manhood to its de- 
cline. 1767 Babler II. 100 If he possesses but a dawn of 
spirit. 1823 Lamb Elia Ser. l Old Actors, You could see 
the first dawn of an idea stealing slowly over his counten- 
ance. 1878 Stewart & Tait Unseen Univ. ii. § 50. 69 
From the earliest dawn of history to the present day. ^ 

3. attrib. and Comb., as dawn-animal, -animal- 
cule (see quots.), -dew, -goddess, -light, -streak", 
dawn-illumined, -tinted adjs. ; dawnward adv. 

1873 Dawson Earth <$• Man ii. 23 Eozoon Canadense . . 
its name of 1 *Dawn-animal ' having reference to its great 
antiquity and possible connection with the dawn of life on 
our planet. 1876 Pace Adv. Text-bk. Geol. x. 189 The 
organism, ^Eozoon Canadense, or * Dawn-animalcule of 
Canada. 1856 M RS. Browning A nr. Leigh \. Poems Yl. 24 
A dash of *dawn-dew from the honeysuckle. 1877 J, E. 
Carpenter tr. Tiele*s Hist. Relig. 107 The Sun-god . . and 
the *dawn-goddess. 1820 She llsy Ode to Liberty xi, As on 
a *dawn.illumined mountain. 1850 Mrs. Browning Poems 
II. 326, I oft had seen the *dawnlight run As red wine, 
throuRh the hills. 1873 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. it. 
221 The *dawn-streaks of a new day. 1822 Shelley Hellas 
963 *Dawn-tinted deluges of fire. 1881 W. Wilkins Songs 
of Study 44 In joyful praises *dawnward rolled. 

Dawn (dj>n), v. Also 6 daune, dawne. 
[Known only from end of 15th c, since which it 
has displaced the earlier verb Daw. App. deduced 
from Dawning, q.v. Cf. also Datn v.\ 

I. 1. intr. To begin to grow daylight : said of 
the day, morning, light ; also simply with *"/. 

1499 Pynson Promp. Parv., Dawnyn or dayen [c 1440 
dawyn], auroro. i$z6 Tindale Matt, xxviii. 1 The Sabboth 
daye at even which dauneth the morowe after the Sabboth 
[Wyclif bigynnetb to schyne, Geneva & 161 x began to 
dawnej. — 2 Pet. i. 10 Yntill the daye dawne. ex53» 
Dewes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 938 To dawne, aioumer. 
i6ix BiaLE Matt, xxviii. 1 In the ende of the Sabbath, as 
it began to dawne towards the first day of the weeke. 1711 
Steele Sped. Na 142 p 5 Before the Light this Morning 
dawned upon the Earth. 1726 Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 23 As 
soon as ever the Morning dawn'd. i860 Tynoall Glac. 1. 
xxi. 150 Day at length dawned and gradually brightened. 

b. trans/. To begin to shine, as the sun or 
any luminary. 

1702 Rowf. Tamer I. v. i. 2017 Women, like Summer 
Storms are Cloudy . . But strait the Sun of Beauty dawns 
abroad. 1811 Heber Hymn, Brightest and best of the sons 
of the morning, Dawn on our darkness. 1832 Tennyson 
Margaret v, Look down, and let your blue eyes dawn Upon 
me thro' the jasmine-leaves. 

2. Jig. To begin to develop, expand, or brighten, 
like the daylight at dawn. 

1717 Pope Epist. to Jervas 4 Where Life awakes, and 
dawns at ev'ry line. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 412 In 
the year 1685 his fame.. was only dawning. 1852 Miss 
Yonge Cameos I. xxviii. 234 When prosperity dawned on the 
elder brother. 

3. To begin to brighten, with or as with the light 
of dawn. 

1647 Crasuaw Poems 165 When the dark world dawn'd 
into Christian day. 1651 Fuller's Abel Rediv., Zanchius 
390 Zanchius.. became such a light.. that many parts in 
Christendome dawned with the luster of his writings. 183a 
Tennyson GEnone 46, I waited underneath the dawning 
hills. 

b. trans/. To begin to appear, become visible. 
1744 AtcENsmE Pleas. Imag. 1. 146, I see them dawn ! 
I see the radiant visions, where they rise. 1812 J. Wilson 
Isle of Palms ill. 307 Its porch and roof of roses dawn 
ThiouRh arching trees. 

4. jig. Of ideas, facts, etc. : To begin to become 
evident to the mind; to begin to be understood, 
felt, or perceived. Const, on, upon. 

1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xv. 129 The idea that 
they had either feelings or rights had never dawned upon 
her. 1866 G. Macoonald Ann. Q. Neighb. ix. 137 It 
dawned on my recollection that I had heard Judy mention 
her Uncle. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 66 The distinc- 
tion between ethics and politics has not yet dawned upon 
Plato's mind. 

II. f5. trans. To bring to life; to arouse 
or awake from a swoon, resuscitate ; = Daw v. 3. 

1530 Palsgr. 507/2,1 dawne or get life in one that is fallen 
in a swoune, je reitigore . . I can nat dawne him. xgs i 
T. Wilson Logike (1580) 33 If Alexander dawned a weake 
Soldiour when he was almoste frosen for cold. 1593 Mun- 
day Def. Contraries 71 After he had dawned him to remem- 
brance by the helpe of vinager and colde water. 

Dawne, obs. form of Down sb. 

Dawned (dond, poet, dg'ned), ///. a. rare. [f. 
Dawn v. + -ed *.] That has begun to brighten. 

x8x8 Keats Endym. 1. 94 The dawned light. 

Dawner, var. of Dander v. Sc. 



DAWNING. 
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Dawnger(o, etc., obs. forms of Daj.geu, clc. 

Dawning (d§nirj), vbl. sb. Also 4 dawynyngr, 
4 5 dawenyngf(e, 4-6 dawnyng(e, 5-6 daun- 
yng(e. [Known before 1300, when it appears 
beside the earlier Pawing (from Daw v. f OE. 
daguttg, dag-ian), which il gradually superseded. 
The corresponding verb lo dawn, which has simi- 
larly displaced ato, is not exemplified till the J 5th 
c., and appears to have been deduced from dawn- 
ing ; the sb. dawn appeared still later, app. from 
the vb. As ME. daw-en had also an early doublet 
form dai}~en f day-yn (see Day vJ), so beside dawen- 
yng is found dai}cn-ing, daicn-ing, dam-tug (st c 
Dayn v.). No form corresponding to dawening, 
dawning is recorded in OE., and it was probably 
from Norse ; Sw. and Da. have a form dag/ting 
(OSw. daghning c 1 300), either from daga lo dawn, 
with suffix -n-ing t as in kvad-n-ing, saO-n-ing, tal- 
n-ing, clc. (Vigf. Introd. xxxi), or from a deriv. 
vb. *dagtta.\ 

1. The beginning of daylight; dawn, daybreak. 
In reference to time, nowpoeric or rhetorical 

1397 R. Glouc. ^724) 557 To Kcningwnrbe hii come in 
be dawninge, ci&$ Chaucer L. G. W. 1x88 Dido, The 
dawenyng vp rist out of the se. 1387 Trevisa Itigden 
(Rolls) VI. 439 Chasede his enctnyes al pat dawenynge It*.*". 
dawynKl. 1470 85 Malory Arthur x. lxxxvi, Vppon a day 
in the daunynge. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccvii. 189 
Erly in the dawenynge of the day. 1586 Cogam Haven 
II faith ccxliii. (1636) 311 Drinke it in the morning nt the 
dawning of the day. 160s Shaks. Ham. 1. i. 160 The Bird 
of Dawning. 171s W. Rogers Voy. 104 So we ran North 
till Dawning. x8xo Scott Laity of L. 1. xxxii, At dawning 
to assail ye, Here no bugles sound reveille". 1858 Kingsley 
Poems, Night Bird 13 Oh sing, and wake the dawning, 
b. transf. The east, Ihe 1 orient 

1879 Butcher & I^ang Odyssey 315 Those who dwell 
toward the dawning. 

2. Jig. The first gleam or appearance, earliest 
beginning (of something compared lo light). 

, « 16x1 Donnb Btadaearot (1644) 17 A man as. . illustrious, 
in the full glory and Noone of Learning, as others were in 
the dawning, and Morning. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 1.68 
In this early Dawning of the Year. 1781 Gibbon Decl.fF. 
III. liii. 314 In the mnth century, we trace the first dawn, 
ings of the restoration of science. 1843 Prescott Mexico 
(1850) I. 75 The dawnings of a literary culture. 1856 Sir B. 
Brodie Psychol. Inq. I. v. 198 That principle of intelligence, 
the dawning of which we observe in the lower animals. 

Dawning, ///. a. [f. Dawn v. + -ing 2 .] That 
dawns ; beginning to grow light, a. lit. 

xs88 4 Shaks. Tit. A. it. li. xo Dawning day new comfort 
hath inspir'd. 1667 Milton P. L. xii. 433 Fresh as the 
dawning light. X79X Cowper Iliad xi. 60 The dawning 
skies. 1843 Tehhyson Ttvo Voices 405 The light increased 
With freshness in the dawning east. 

fig* Showing its early beginning, nascent. 

1697 Dryden Virg. jEntid (L.), In dawning youth. 1751 
Johnson R ambler -No. 165 r s Those who had paid honours 
to my dawning merit. 1879 Farrar St. Pant (1ZS3) 765 The 
distinctive colour of the dawning heresy. 

Dawnt(e, obs. form of Daunt. 

Dawsonite (d§*s3noit). Mitt. [Named 1874, 
after Sir J. W. Dawson of Montreal : see -ite.] 
A hydrous carbonate of aluminium and sodium, in 
white transparent or translncent crystals. 

1875 Amer. Jrnl. Sc. Ser. nr. IX. 64 On Dawsonite, 
a new mineral. 

Dawt, Dawtie («y) : see Daut, Dautie. 

Day (df 1), sb. Forms : I d©s, 2 de}, dei^, dai^, 
2-3 daoi, del, da$, 3 {firm.) 3-5 dai, 3- day, 
(5-6 dale, daye, 6 Sc. da). PL 3- daya (3-5 
dawea ; dat.pl. 2-6 dawen, dawe ; daw, dau ; 
see below). [A Com. Teut. sb. : OE. doer {dirges, 
pi. dagos, -a, -urn) « OFris. dei, dey t di, OS. dag 
(MDu. dock igh), Du. dag, MLG., LG. dag), 
OHG., MUG. tac(g), G. tag, ON. dag-r (Sw., Da. 
dag\ Goth, dag-s:— OTeut. *dago-z. In no way 
related to L.dics ; usn ally referred to an Aryan vb. 
dhagh-, in Skr. dah to burn : cf. Lith. dagas 
hot season, OPruss. dagis summer. From the 
WGer. dag, OE. had regularly in the sing. dteg, 
drges, dxu \ in the plural dagas, daga^ (later -ena), 
dagum. This phonetic exchange x:d survived in 
early ME., so lh.it while in the sing, the final } 
was regularly palatal (see forms above ; 'gen.dteijes, 
dxies, dcies, dates, dayefftint. dm )e, daie, etc.), the 
pi. was (from dagas), da$es, dahes, dashes, dawes, 
gen it. '(i—daga, -end) daga, dawene, dahem, dajcu, 
dat. dagum) dajon, -en, daghen, dawen, dawe y 
daw, dau. The last survived longest in the phrase of 
dawe 1 from (life) days ' (see 1 7 and Ada we), and in 
in his dawe, etc. (see 1 3 a £). Bat soon after 1 200 
plurals phonetically assimilated to the sing. {da>jes,*~ 
daijes, daies) occur, and at length superseded the 
earlier forms.] ' 
A. Illustration of early forms. 
a. plural, nom. and acctts. 

c xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt, xxviii. 30 Ic beo mid cow ealle 
dn^as. c 1x60 Hat ton G. ibid., lch beo mid eow ealle da^es. 
c\2oo Ormin 4356 Scffne d.i3hess. <rxao< Lav. 8706 Fif 
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d.x»3ea [c x»7S daweij. a 1*15 Leg. A'at/i. tZ u Al |>e iwcolf 
dahec a xa»s Ancr. R. 70 preo dawe». 1197 R. Otovc. 
(17*4) 383 pre dawct & nan mo. 1399 Pol. Poems i Kolli) I. 
377 As it is naid by cldernc dawis. c 1430 Lyix;. liochas vi. 
»• (iS54) M4a, In thy last dawes. 
P. pi. gen. 

c xooo Ags. Ps. cJ. ax On midle minre daxenx c 1000 Ags. 
Gosp. Matt. iv. 3 He frcste fcowurtijdaja [L indisf.f cuon'iz 
daga, Ilatton G. fcorti* dxses]. ^1x75 Lamb Horn. 87 
Fram bam ester tid fifti daja. c xaos Lay. 3615 t>e ford 
wurcn agan fenwerti dawene ^1375 daises]. Ibid. 4603 
Vndcr fif dawene {citys daijenel ;eon^ heo comen to Jnsse 
Ionde. a X335 Leg. Rath. 350a Twenti dahene Jong. 
7. //. dat. : see also 13 a /3. 

c xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxvt. 6x AXttr brym dagum [«xvii. 
63 daxon]. rxx6o I '/ at ton G. ibid., JEUcr brem daicn. <riX7S 
Lamb. Horn. 89 On moysts da^cn. c X305 I^ay. 3961 Bi heore 
a:Idre da-wen ^1275 dawesj. c 1300 R\Alis. 5631 In twenty 
dawen. c 1300 St. Margaretc 3 Bi olde dawe Patriarch he 
was wel he3 ; ri3ao Sir Tristr. 3480 Ktenes hi old dayn 
Had wroujt it. c 1430 Freemasonry 394 After the lawe That 
was y.fownded by ofde dawe. 

3. In some places dajett, dawen, may be nom. 
or acc. plural. 

<rxi75 Lamb. Horn, no Ic seolf beo mid eow alle daien 
IOE. ealle da^as]. i 

f. The genitive sing. OE. dxges, early ME. daies, 
etc., 'was formerly used adverbially, by day, on 
the day (Ger. des Tags): see lb; it survived in 
M E. bi dates, a dates, A-days, mod. now-a-days. 
B. Signification. 
I. The time of sunlight. 

1. 1 The lime between the rising and setting of 
the sun* (J.); the interval of light between succes- 
sive periods of darkness or night ; in ordinary usage 
including the lighter part of morning and evening 
twilight, but, when strictly used, limited to the time 
when the sun ia above the horizon, as in 'at the 
equinox day and night are equal \ Break of day : 
dawn : sec Bukak, Daybreak. 

This is the artificial day of astronomers : see ArrrnciAL. 
It is sometimes called the natural day (Ger. natHrlicher 
tag), which however usually means sense 6. 

<-iooo jElfric Gen. I 5 God..het bjet leoht cUc* & ba 
beostra nihu c 1*00 Tritu Coll. Horn. 338 pu jifst be sunne 
to be dai3, be mone tobenichte, c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 97/173 
In bat prison bat Maide lai twclt dawes and twelf ni3t. 
^1340 Cursor M. 390 (1'rin.) To parte be day fro be nnt. 
c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 41 Ofle tymes in be dai & in \xs 
ny3t. i$J3 Ld. BtRNBas Froiss. I. exsviii. 155 It was then 
nyne of the day. 1580 K\mtAlv. B 1200 The Break e of the 
daie. iSOt Davies Immort. Soulvl (1743) 15 O Light, which 
rnak'st the Light which makes the Day. 1635 N. Carpknter 
Gcog. Del. 1. v. xo6 The longest day is equall to the longest 
night. X770 Goldsm. Des. Vill. 15 How often have I bless'd 
the coming day. _ 1807 RoaissoN Archeol. Grseca ttt. xxv. 
33 x The more ancient Greeks distinguished the natural day 
— that is, the time from the rising to the setting of the sun 
—into three parts. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVI. 326/1 At North 
Cape .. the longest day lasts from the 15th of May to the 
agtn of July, which is two months and a fortnight. 

b. Const. The notion of time how long is ex- 
pressed by the uninflected word (repr. an original 
accus. or dalive), as in day and night, all (the) 
day, this day, and the like ; the notion of time 
when (without respect to duration) was expressed 
in OE. by on dvg, early ME. on, uppon dai, 0 day, 
a-day ; also by the genitive dteges, esp. in the collo- 
cation dseges and nihtes, and in far days, far forth 
days, = 1 far on in Ihe day still used in 1 7th c. 
(see Far adv. 3 c) ; about 1200 we find bi daps, 
and soon after bi daie by day. See By prep. 19 b. 

c xooo Ags. Gosp. Mark v. 5 Symle d«eges & nihtes he wa» 
on byrrenum. c i»oo Trin. ColL Horn. 87 Swiche hcrtes 
fond j5 be fule gost deies and nihtes. <ruoo Ormin 11333 
Heold Crist hiss fasste . . Bi dajhess & hi nahhtess. a 1250 
Choi «5» Night. 341 Bi daie J>n art stare-blind, c 1*50 Hymn 
to Virgin 357 Min hope is in be da? & nicht. a 1300 Cursor 
M. X5159 (Cott.) Ilk night of oliuete To be mont he yode . . 
And euer on dai be folk he gaf O godds word be fode, 1386 
Rolls 0/ Parlt. III. 335/x [Mel made dyverse enarmynges 
bi day and eke hi nyght. £1400 Lan/ranc** Cirurg. 34, 
I heeld be wonnde open aldai. a 1450 A'nt. de la Tour 
(1868) 45 She happed to abide to longe on a sooday that it 
was fer dayes. 15x3 More in Grafton Chron. II. 778 The 
pageauntes were a making day and night at Westminster. 
a 1563 Balk Set. Wks. (Parker Soc) 120 It is far days and 
ye have far to ride to night. 1600 Holland Livy xly. x*xvi. 
X335 It was so far forth dayes as being the eighth houre 
therof. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. m. 3x8 Untir'd at Night, 
and cheariul all the Day. 1835 Thirlwall Greece I. 3x9 
He might prosecute his voyage as well as by day. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. (1880) I. iil 184 The bags were car- 
ried, .day and night at the rate or about live miles an hour. 

2. In before day, at day = daybreak, dawn. 

a 1 300 Cursor M. 6xo6 (G61O J?at bai Sou Id vte of hous cum 
bi-for day. C1420 Avow. Art A. 12, To ride this forest or 
daye. 1576 Fleming PanopL Epist. 39 A little before 
day. 17x9 De For CrMc^(i84o> II. il 48 They got up in 
the morning before dav. 1793 Nelson in Nicolas Disp. 
1. 309 Thr* morning at day we tell in with « Spanish.. Ship. 

3. Daylight, the light of day. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 8676 (Fairf.\ I hit knew quen hit was day. 
1382 Wyclif Rom. xiiL 13 As in day wandre we honestly. 
C1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon \%. 223Whan Reynawde 
sawe the day. he rose vp. 1580 North Plutarch (1676) 355 
Such as could see day at a little hole. 1662 J. Dav ies tr. 
Olearins* Voy.Ambass. 376 In his Conversion of the darkest 
Night to bright Day. 1710 Steele latter No. 143 f 1 She 
had now found out, that it was Day before Nine in the 
Morning. 17x9 Dk Foe Crusoe U840) II. *. 3x8 It was 



broad day. 1883 Stevenson Treasure 1st. nt. *iii. (1886) 
X07 It was as plain ai day. 

b^/fc. A light like thai of day ; 1 daylight " in 
a difficult question. 

1667 Marvell Corr. |*xx. Wkn. X872-3 11.335, 1 can not 
vet see day in the bminesse, betwixt the two House*. 170a 
Kowe T amert. y. i. 2191 They cast a Day around 'cm. 

f4. One of the rx-rpendicnlar divisions or' lights * 
of a mullioned window. [F. jour, mcd.L. dies.] 

(X409 Witt 0/ Ware (Somerset Ho.), Lego vna fenestra 
tnum dierum.] 1447 Will Hen. VI (IJare'i MSS. Caius 
Coll.), In the east ende of the %* Quier ihalbe sat a great 

fable window of vij dales. 1484 Wilt o/Chocke (Somerset 
lo.), A wyndow . . of lif dayts. a 1490 Botoneb It hi. 
(Nasmith X778) 396 Et qnclibet fenestra . . continet tres dayes 
vi treat**. 1838 J. Uarrro?! Diet. Archit. 40 A part of 
a window between the mullions is often called a bay, or 
day. 1859 Archit. Publ. Soc. Diet., Day, the roedixval 
term for each perpendicular division or li^ht (Yr. jour) of 
a mullioned window. 

6. Mining. The surface of the ground over a 
mine. Hence day-coal, -drift, -hole (see also 24V 
1665 Phil. Trans. I. 80 By letting down Shafts from the 
day (as Miners speaks 1*76 Hodgson ibid. XI. 763 
According as the Day-coal heightens or deepens. 1708 
J. C Compl. Collier (1843) 3a Draw your Coals to Bank (or 
Day) out of the Pit. 1747 Hooson Miner's Diet. Niijb, 
The Ore that is found on the Tops of Veins, especially near 
to the Day. 1881 Raymond Mining Gloss., Day, the surface 
of the ground over a mine. 

II. As a period, natural division, or unit of 
time, 

6. The time occupied by the earth in one revolu- 
tion on its axis, in which the same terrestrial meri- 
dian returns lo the san; the space of twenty-four 
hours, reckoned from a definite or given point 
Const, during, in, formerly on, 0, a, retained in 
twice a day, etc. : see A prep* 8, 8 b. 

The solar or astronomical day is reckoned from noon to 
noon ; and, as the length of this time varies (within narrow 
limits) according to the time of the year, its mean or average 
length is the mean solar day. liie civil day in civilized 
countries generally is the period from midnight to midnight, 
similarly adjusted to its mean length. Ancient nations 
variously reckoned their day to begin at sunrise, at noon, or 
at sunset. The sidereal day is the time between the succes- 
sive meridional transits of o star, or specifically of the 6rst 
point of Aries, and is about four minutes shorter than the 
solar day. (The term natural day is sometimes used in 
this sense, sometimes in sense x.) 

1:950 Lindisf.Gosp. Matt.xv. 33 Drio dogor fc«e Serhuunas 
mec mio. fiooo A)lfric Gen. i. 5 |>a wa:s fteworben acfen 
and moreen an 6xz. Ibid. II. 3 God^ehletsode bone seofeoan 
da:J5 and hine ^ehalzade. c 1x75 Lamb. I lout. 87 Fram ban 
halic hester del booMtalde fifti daja to blssc deie. c xaos 
Lay. 19316 pteo dxies [c 1175 da^es] we* be king wuniendc 
bcre, 1397 K. Glouc. (17241 X44 Aftur fyftene dawes . . To 
London he wende. 138a Wvclif Acts ix. 9 He was thre 
daies not seynge. 156X T. Norton CaMn's Inst. 1. xo b, 
Symonides. .desired to haue a daies respite graunted him to 
study vpon jt. a 163X Dosnr Poems (1650) 6 Hours, daies, 
months, which are the rags of time. x8aa Hyion Werner 
1. i. 377 Twenty years Of age, if '1 is a day. 1831 Brrwster 
Nriuton (1855) I. xiii. 365 We may regard the length of the 
day as one of the most unchangeable elements in the system 
of the world. 

c 1386 Chaucer SoVs. T. xo8 In the space of o day 
natureel, (Thi* is 10 seyrti in foure and twenty houresw 

1398 Trevisa Barth. de P. R. ix, xxL (1495) 358 Some daye 
is artyfycyall and some naturell . .a nature II daye conteynyth 
**iiij houres. 1551 Recorde Cast. Knotvl. (1556)344 The 
Natural! daye. .is commonly accompted from Sonne nsinge 
one daye, to Sonne rising the nexte daye. 1764 M askelvns 
in Phil. Trans. LIV. 344 The interval between the transit 
of the first of Aries across the meridian one day, and its 
return to it the next dav, is called a sidereal day. .The 
interval betweeo the transit of the sun across the meridian 
one day, and his transit the next day, is called an apparent 
solar d" y. 18x2 Wcodmolse A strm. axii. 323 The interval 
between two successive noons is a natural day. 1834 A'at. 
Phitos., Astron. 1.13/8 (Useful Know]. Soc) Although, .the 
solar day is of variable length, we can . . Ascertain its mean 
or average length ; and this quantity is called a mean solar 
day. Ibid. 14/a The length of the sidereal day is found to 
be uniformly 33 hours, 56 minutes, or more accurately 
»3 k S 6 * 4* -093. 

f b. All days : always, for ever. Obs. 

r 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt, xxviil 30 Ic beo mid eow ealle 
dajas [Lindis/i allnm dagum]. c 1x60 Ilatton G. ibid., Ich 
beo mid eow ealle da^es. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cii, For 
that time forth losten Britoos the royame for al dayes. 
f C. A day's travel ; a days jonrney. Obs. 

1363 Langu P. PI. A. x. x Sire Dowel dwelleb. .not a day 
hennes. 1634 Capt. Smith Virginia l 4 A Towne called 
Pomeiock, and six dayes higher, their Gty Skicoak. 

7. The same space of time, esp. the civil day, 
treated (without reference to its length) as a point 
or unit of time, on which anything happens, or 
which fixes a date. Const on, upon (M E. 0, a- : 
cf. A prep.l 8, A adj.* 4). 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xx. 19 And bam bryddan dx^e he 
aruu xx<4 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1x35 D(mt] ober 
dei ba he lai an slep io scip. a 1400 t ursor M. 5108 Cott.) 
For.gxue it vs, lauerd, fra |»is dau. Ibid. 19015 (Cott.) Petre 
and lohn a dai at none Went to be kirc Ibid. ioSio(Edin.) 
Apon a dai at tide of nooe. c 1400 Lanfretrufs Cirurg- 343 
Sumtyme men .. weren hool in be same dai. 1533 Lrx 
Bkrnebs Froiss. 1. cal. 167 Some day \* one part lost, and 
some day the other. 1533-4 Act as Hen. VlII^c. 21 f 35 
Before the saide .xii. daie of Marche. x 600 it Rowlands 
Four Knaves (Percy Socl 73 They say. The better the day 
the better the deede. 1704 Nelson rest. <fr Fasts L (1730) 
16 The first Day of the Week called the Lord's Day. I7a6 
tr. Gregory's Astron. 1. 263 You need only to know what 
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Day of each Month the Sun enters a Sign of the Ecliptic, 
and compute one Degree for every Day from thence. 1799 
F. Leighton Let. to J. Boucher 21 Sept. (MS.>, Pray treat 
me with a letter on an early day as parliament folks say. 
1865 Trolloi-e Belton Est. x. 109 She would return home 
on the day but one after the funeral. 

b. Phrase. One day : on a certain or particular 
day in the past ; on some day in the future. So 
of future time, some day ; and of the present or 
proximate future, one or some of these days. 

1535 Cover dale 1 Sam. xxvii. 1 One of these dayes shal 
I fall into the handes of Saul. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 
ii. (1625) 66 His meaning is one of these daies to entreate 
your paines hitherwards. 1594 Spenser Amoretti Ixxv, 
One day I wrote her name upon the strand. 1613 Shaks. 
Hen. VIII, n. ii. 22 The King will know him one day. 
1659 R. Harris Parival's Iron Age 53 Had it not been, to 
revenge himself one day, upon the Spaniards. 1838 Dickens 
O. Txvist xxxvi, You will tell me a different tale one of 
these days. 1855 S medley H. Coverdale xxxv, Some of 
these days I shall be obliged to give him a lesson. 

III. A specified or appointed day. 

8. A specific period of twenty-four hours, the 
whole or part of which is assigned to some parti- 
cular purpose, observance, or action, or which is 
the date or anniversary of some event, indicated by 
an attributive addition or by the context ; e. g. 
saints' days, holy days f New Year's day, Lady-day, 
Christmas-day , St. Swithin's-day, pay-day, rent- 
day, settling-day ', birth-day *, wedding-day, corona- 
tion-day, etc. (See the various defining words.) 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 11 Nu beoS icumen .. ba halie da^es 
uppen us. 1297 R. Glouc (1724) 368 A Seyn Nycolas day 
he com. c 1430 St. Cntftbert (Surtees) 7007 Ilk 3ere. . In be 
day of bedis^ deying. 1377 Holinsheo Chron. IV. 504 To 
put us in mind how we violate the Sabhoth daie. 1595 
Siiaks. John v. i. 25 Is this Ascension day? 1600 J. Pory 
tr. Leo's Africa Aij, At London this three and fortieth 
most joifull Coronation-day of her sacred Majestic 1600. 
1615 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. (ed. 2) 222 Like a bookesellers 
shoppe on Bartholomew day. 1823 Hone Every-day Bk. I. 
100 In each term there is one day whereon the courts do not 
transact business. .These are termed Granddays in the inns 
of court ; and Gaudy days at the two Universities. 1884 
Christian World 9 Oct. 764/1 Lord Bram well, .had spoken 
of Saturday as 1 pay-day, drink -day, and crime-day \ 

b. Last day (OE. ylemcsta dxg), Day of Judge- 
ment or of Doo?n, Doomsday, Judgement day, Day 
of the Lord, of Accounts, Retribution, Wrath, 
Great Day, etc.: the day on which, the dead 
shall be raised to be 'judged of the deeds done 
in the body 7 , See also the various qualifying 
words. 

971 Blickt. Horn. 37 Seo saul . . onfehb hire lichoman on 
ba:m ytmestan da:^e, a 1300 Cursor M. 27362 (Cott.) pe dai 
of wreth. 1382 Wyclif 2 Pet. Hi. 10 Forsothe the day of 
the Lord shal come as a theef. c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. 
r 305 He schal 3elde of hem account at be day of doome. 
a 1400 Prymer (i&gi) 82 Haue mercy of me whan bow comest 
in be laste day. a 1533 Ld. Behners Huon clviii. 606 Vnto 
the day of Iugemente. 1583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. 11. (1882) 
86 The general 1 resurrection at the last day. Ibid. 11. 96 At 
y° gret day of the Lord. 1690 Locke Und. 11. xxvii. 

(1695) 187 In the great Day, wherein the Secrets of all Hearts 
shall be laid open. 1746-7 Hervey Medit. (1818) 73 The 
severer doom, and more public infamy, of the great day. 
x86o Pusey Min. Proph. 109 The Day of Judgment or 
vengeance. 

f C. Hence in early versions of N. T. = Judge- 
ment : a literal rendering of Gr. -f)fx(pa in reference 
to the Judgement Day. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif i Cor. iv. 3 To me it is for the leeste thing 
that I be demyd of 30U, or of mannis day [Tindale, Rhetn. 
daye, Cranmer, Geneva, x6n, x88i judgement], a 1628 
Preston NewCovt. 19 He would not regard to be judged 
by mans day, as long as he was not judged by the Lord. 

9. A day appointed, a fixed date, esp. for payment. 
c 1 175 Lamb. Horn. 35 Ne beo he nefre swa riche ford* he 

seal benne is dei cumeS. c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 250/334. 1387 
Trevisa Higden III. i8a^latz.) pe dettoures my^te nou3re 
pay here money al here day. c 1400 Gamelyn 792 He wold . . 
Come afore be Iustice to kepen his day. c 1300 Merch. * 
Son in Halliwell Nugte Poet. 21 In cas he faylyd hys day. 
*53S Stewart Cron. Scot. I. 556 The king of Scottis. .come 
thair to keip his da. 1595 Shaks. Merch. V. 1. Hi. 165 If he 
should breake his daie, what should I gainc By the exaction 
of the forfeiture ? 16 . . Drvden (J.), Or if my debtors do not 
keep their day. a 1883 in J. G. Butler Bible Work II. 343 
Christ, in the interval between the resurrection and ascension, 
keeps day with his disciples. 

b. A day in each week (or other period) fixed 
for receptions, etc. ; a day on which a hostess is 
' at home*. 

, ^JS?^?*?™ Douhu Dealer \\\. ix, You have been at my 
lady Whifler s upon her day, madam ? 1801 Lemaistre 
Aough Sk. Mod. Pans iv. 59 Each of the ministers has 
a day, to which all foreigners may be taken by their respec- 
tive ministers. 1888 Mrs. H. Ward A*. Elsmere (1890) 307 
We found she was in town, and went on her 1 day \ 

10. —Day of battle or contest', day's work on 
the field of hnttle : esp. in phrases to carry, get, 
win, lose the d/y. CJ. Field, and Carry 1 5 c, etc. 

1557 Tusser 100 Points Husb. xci, The battell is fought, 
thou hast gotten the daye. 1600 E. Blount tr. Conestagrio 
23 Without his aide the day would be perillous. 164a 
Rogers Naaman 492 Shew us how we may get the day of 
our adversary. 1639 B. Harris ParivaTs Iron Age 106 The 
Imperialists, thinking the Day was theirs. 1721 R. Bradley 
IT**. Nature 139 The Silk Worm at present carries the 
Day before all others of the Papilionaceous Tribe. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 168 The bloody day of Seneff 



IV. A space of time, a period. 

til. A space (of time). Its extent is usually de- 
fined by the accompanying words. Now Obs. or Sc. 

1431 Paston Lett. No. 171 I. 227 They have be fals both 
to the Clyffordys and to me thys vij yeere day. c 1470 
Haroing Chron. Proem xxii, Who laye afore Paris a moneth 
daye. 1550 Crowley Epigr. 1462 You shall, .lende but for 
a inonethes day. 1332 V. Gresham in Strype Eccl. Mem. 
II. App. C. 148 No man convey out any parcel of lead five 
years day. 1568 E. Tilney Vise. Mariage Cj, I could 
recite many examples, .if the time woulde suffer mee. You 
have yet day ynough, quoth the Lady Julia, c 1670 Hobbes 
Dial. Com. Latvs 145 Which Statute alloweth to these 
Provisors Six weeks Day to appear. 1823-79 Jamieson, 
A months day, the space of a month ; A year's day, the 
space of a year. 

\ 12. Time allowed wherein to be ready, esp. for 
payment; delay, respite; credit. Obs. 

^1386 Chaucer Erankl. T. 847 And him bysecheth ..To 
graunte him dayes of the remenaunt. 1428 E. E. Wills 
(1882) 82 To have ther-of resonable daies of paiement. 1523 
Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccxiii. 263 The truce, .is nat expired, 
but hath day to endure vnto the first day of Maye next. 
ci$$o — Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 477, I giue her daye for 
a moneth, & truse in the meane season. 1576 Gascoignk. 
Steele Gl. (Arb.) 80 When drapers draw no games by giuing 
day. X614 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 616 Ye Merchants . . 
make them pay deare for daies. 1644 Quarles Barnabas 
<$• B. 18 I'll give no day. .1 must have present money. 1639 
Rushw. Hist, Coll. I. 640 That he might have day until the 
25 of October^to consider of the return. 

13. The time during which anything exists or 
takes place ; period, time, era. 

a. expressed more literally by the : e. g. in 
the days of King Arthur, days of old, in those days, 
in days to come, men of other days, etc. Better 
days : times when one was better off : so evil days. 

cxiqo Trin. Coll. Horn. 3 O'Sre men be waren bi boda^es. 
^ 1300 Cursor M. 17346 (Cott.) In aid dais. Ibid. 21712 
(CotL) Nu in vr daies. 1362 Langl. P. PL A. 1. 96 Dauid, 
in his dayes he Dubbede knihtes. 1470-85 Malory Arthur 
x. lxxxvi, Vet had 1 neuer reward .. of her the dayes of my 
lyf. 13x3 Douglas sEneis xm. ix, 69 Twichyng the stait, 
quhilum be days gone, Of Latium. 1548 Hall Chron. 
239 b, Of no small authoritie in those dayes. 1376 Fleming 
PaJiopl. Epist. A ij, 1 know not where we shall hnde one in 
these our dayes. 1614 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 933 What 
sonne of Israel can hope for good daies, when hee heares 
h i s Fath ers were so evill ? 165a Cu lpe pper Eng. Physic. 783 
An Herb of as great Use with us in these dayes. 1732 
Berkeley Aiciphr. vi. § 26 The Jewish state in the days of 
Josephus. 1806 Forsyth Beauties Scott. IV. 102 The whole 
town bears evident marks of having seen better days. 1848 
Lytton Harold I. i, In the good old days before the Monk- 
king reigned. 1880 T. Fowler Locke \. 7 During his 
undergraduate and bachelor days. 

f $, In this sense, esp., ME. used dawen, dawe, 
from the OE. dat. pi. on pstm dagum. When dawe 
{daw) began to be viewed as sing., dawes was often 
used in the pi. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. in. t On bam dagum com lohannes. 
c 1 160 Hat ton G. ibid., On bam da}en. c 1200 Trin. Coll. 
Horn. 47 Swich beu wes bi ban dajen. c 1275 Lay. 397 After 
ban hej>ene lawe bat stot stood] in ban ilke dawe. a 1300 
Cursor M. 4082 t.Cott.) Als it bitidd mikel in baa dauus 
[v.r. be aide dawesb C1314 Guy Warn*. (A.) 3832 Non 
better nar bi bo dawe. c 1386 Chaucer Frankl. T. 452 
Felawes, The which he hady-knowen in oldc dawes. f 1430 
Lydg. Bochas hi. xiii. 86 b, Neuer. . in their dawes. c 1430 
Freemasonry 509 (Mate.) Suche mawmetys he hade yn hys 
dawe. ^ 1301 Douglas Pal. Hon. m. xliv, Tullus Seruillius 
douchtie in his daw. 

b. expressed more fig. by the sing. Now esp. 
in phrases at or to this or that day, at the present 
day, in our own day, at some future day, etc. 

1382 Wyclif John xiv. 20 In that day ?e schulen knowe, 
for I am in my fadir, and 3ee in me. 1378 Timme Calvin 
on Gen. 242 Which Men at this day call Cairum. 161 x 
Bible Ezek. xxx. 9 In that day shall messengers goefoorth 
from me in shippes. 1662 Stillihgfl. Orig. Sacr. 1, vi. § 1 
To this day.. the Coptites and antient Egyptians call the 
end of the year vturl. 1771 Smollett Humph. CI. 1. 23 
Apr., The inconveniences which I overlooked in the high 
day of health. 1803 Scott Last Minstr. In trod. 4 His 
wither'd cheek and tresses grey SeemM to have known 
a better day. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 403 To this 
day Palamon and Arcitcare the delight both of critics 
and of schoolboys. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 48 They 
were, .more just than the men of our day. 

(b) The day : the time under consideration, time 
(now or then) present. (Cf. the hour, the moment^ 
Order of the day. see Order. The day. Sc. for 
To-day, q.v. 

1814 Scott Wav. xlii, 1 But we maun a T live the day, and 
have our dinner. 1839 Sir C. Napier in W. N. Bruce 
Life iv. (1885) 127 Funk is the order of the day. 1893 W. 
P. Courtney in Academy 13 May 4x3/1 The gardens were 
planned by the best landscape gardeners of the day. Mod. 
Men and women of the day. The book of the day. 

14. With personal pronoun : Period of a person's 
rule, activity, career, or life; lifetime, a. in sing. 

1297 R. Glouc (1724) 376 Heye men ne dorste by hys 
day wylde best nyme no}t. a 1300 Cursor M. 8313 (Cott.) 
Salamon . . sal be king efter bi dai. c 1300 Bcket 649 Heo 
that was so freo and hej bi myn ancestres daye. ^1400 
Gamelyn 65 Thus dalte the knight his lond by his day. 
a 1300 Childe of Bristotve 360 in Hazl. E. P. P. I. 124 Vet 
dwel y stille in peyn..tyl y haue fulfilled my day. 1793 
Southey Joan of Arc \\\. 293 Holy abbots bonour'd in their 
day. 1850 L. Hunt A utobiog. (i860) 1, I have had vanities 
enough in my day. 

b. in pi. Time of one's life, span of existence. 
To end one's days : to die. 



1466 Paston Lett. No. 552 II. 282 Like as the said John 
Paston deceased had in any time of his t!a:es. 1484 Caxton 
Cnriall 1 That thou myghtest vse thy dayes in takyng 
companye wyth me. 1513 More in Grafton Chron. II. 756 
In his later dayes. .somewhat corpulent. 1326 Pilgr. Perf. 
(W. de W. 1531) 289 b, They had neuer feled suche before, 
in all theyr dayes. ax$33 Lo. Berners Huon lxv. 222 
There myserably he shall ende his dayes. cx6oo Shaks. 
Souu. xcv, That tongue that tells the story of thy days. 
1600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 304 The griefe he conceived 
..hastened his daies. 1697 Drydeh Virg. Georg. iv. 815, 
I at Naples pass my peaceful Days. 1867 Freeman Norm. 
Cong. (1876) I. App, 753 The kingdom of Burgundy was 
now in its last days. 

15. Time of action, period of power or influence. 
Proverb. A {every) dog has his {d\ day. 

X SS° Q- Eliz. in Strype Eccl. Mem. II. xxviii. 254 Notwith- 
standing, as a dog hath a day, so may I perchance have 
time to declare it in deeds. 1562 J. Heywood Prov. 
Epigr. (1867) 30 But as euery man saith, a dog hath a daie. 
x6o2 Shaks. Ham. y. i. 315 The Cat will Mew, and Dogge 
- n 'ale Tub n. i, A man 
_ Rowe Ulyss. 1. i. 71 
laugh. . This is their Day. 1837 Carlyle 
Fr.Rcv. 1. t. 2 Each dog has but his day. 1841 Miali. 
Nonconf. I. 1 Diplomacy has had its day, and failed. 1850 
Tennyson In Menu Prol. v, Our little systems have their 
day, They have their day and cease to be. 
V. Phrases. 

16. A-day, A-days, q.v. (see also 1 b) ; By day, 
bi-day (sec 1 and By prep. 19, 20) ; by the day 
(By trep. 24 c) ; To-day. 

1 17. Of daw(e (OE. type *of dagum, ME. of da- 
$en, of da)e, of dawe, of dawes, of daw (day), a daiu\ 
corruptly on, to daw{e) : in to bring, do of or out of 
dawe, life's dawe, to deprive of life, to kill ; to be of 
dawe, to be dead. Obs. See also Ada we adv. 

a 1223 Juliana 31 He walde don hire . . ut of dahene. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 4168 (GStt.) t>an wil na man of vs mak 
saue, pat we him [Joseph] suld haue done of daue \v.rr. on 
dau, of daghe]. Ibid. 7808 (Fairf.) He me be-so}t. . I sulde 
him bringe on Hues dawe [v.rr. o dau, o daw, of dawe], 
c 1300 Seyn Julian 193 pat heo of dawe be. c 1323 E. E. 
Allit. P. A. 282, 1 trawed my perle don out of dawez. la 1400 
Mortc A rth. 2056 That oure soveraygnc sulde be distroyede, 
And alle done of dawez. 4:1420 Chron. Vilod. 107 Mony 
a mon was b l day y do to dawe. c 1423 Wyntouh Cron. 
viii. xxxi. 119 De erfe bus wes dwne of day, 1313 Douglas 
sEneis 11. iii. 58 He was slane, allace, and brocht of daw. 

18. This or that day week (in So. eight days), 
ttvelve months, etc. : used of measurement of time 
forward or hackward : the same day a week or 
a year after or hefore. 

1326 Tindale Acts x. 30 This daye nowe .iiij. dayes 
I fasted. i6$i Cromwell Lett. 3 Sept. (Carlyle), The third 
of September, (remarkable for a mercy vouchsafed to your 
forces on this day twelvemonth in Scotland). 1801 Eliz. 
Helme Si. Margaret 's Cave III. 244 On the day month 
that he had made the dreadful avowal. 1813 Byron 
Let. to Moore 10 Jan., I was married this day week. 1865 
Kingslev Hereiv. xv. (1877) 189 Let Harold see how many 
. .he holds by this day twelve months. Mod. He is expected 
this day week (or, in Sc., this day eight days). 

19. Day about, on alternate days in rotation, 
each, on or for a day in his turn : cf. About, 
A. 5 b. Day by day, on each successive, day, 
daily, every day in its turn (without any notion 
of cessation) ; also attrib. Day after day, each 
day as a sequel to the preceding, on every day 
as it comes (but without intending future continu- 
ance). (Prom) day to day, continuously or with- 
out interruption from one day to another (said of 
a continuation of state or conditions^ ; also attrib. 

13.. Moffat Wyf of Auchtirtnuchty (Bannatyne MS.), 
Content am I To tak the pluche my day about. 

1362 Langl. P. PI. A. vm. 177 What bou dudest day bi 
day. CX385 Chaucer L. G. W. Prol. 175 In whiche me 
thoughte I myghte, day by day, Dwellen alwey. 11440 
Promp. Parv.wz Day be day, or ouery day, quotidie. 1548-9 
(Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer 2 b, Te Deum, Day by day we mag- 
nifie thee. 1771 Mrs..Griffith tr. Viaud*s Shipwreck 178, 
1 cannot give you, day by day, an account of this, .journey. 
1836 Kingsley Lett. (1878) I. 38, I am sickened by its day- 
by-day occurrence. 1863 — Herew. xv. (1877) 193 Passing . 
each other day by day. 

1830 Tennvson Poems 33 A world of peace And confidence, 
day after day. 

1297 R v Glouc (1724) 503 Fram daye to daye hii dude 
the mansinge. 1483 Cath. Angl. 88 From Day to day, die 
in diem, in dies, dietim. 1336 Aurelio <$• I sab. (1608) I iij, 
From daye to daye you have beane worse. 1603 Shaks. 
Macb. v. v. 20 To morrow, and to morrow, and to morrow, 
Creepes in this petty pace from day to day. 1712 Addison 
Sped. No. 445 F 3 Whether I should still persist in laying 
my Speculations, from Day to Day, before the Publick. 
1883 Manch\ Exam. 8 Dec. 4/1 For day-to-day loans the 
general charge was 2 to 2 \ per cent. 

20. All day*, the whole day; f every day: see 
1 b, and Alday. All days : always, for ever : see 
6 b. Better days: see 13 a. Every-day, First da v, 
q.v. Good day : see Good. Late in the day : see 
Late. Now-a-days, f now bi-dawe : see Now and 
A-days. One day, one of these days : see 7 b. The 
other day : two (or a few) days ago : see Other. 
Some day, some of these days : see 7 b. Ti??ie of 
day : hour of the clock, period of the world's history, 
etc. : see Time. The day after (or before) the fair : 
too late (or too early); see Fair sb? Days in 
Bank, Days of Grace, etc.: sec Bank - 2, Grace, etc. 
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Also All Fools' day, Ascension, Dlack-lktteii, 
Lawful day, etc. : sec these words. 
VI. Attributive uses and Combinations. 

21. The common use of ihe possessive genitive 
da/s (as in other nouns of time) somewhat restricts 
l he simple attributive use of day. The genitive is 
used in, e.g., the days duties ', needs , sales , takings ; 
a day's length, sunshine ; a day's fighting, journey* 
march, rest \ a days allowance, fast, pay, provi- 
tions, virtual*) wnges, etc. So with the pi. two 
days journey* three days 1 pay, etc. See also 
Daysman, Day's wohk. 

a x a$o Owl <y Night. 1588 That gode wif . . Ha vet h daies 
kare and ni^tes wake. 1388 Wyclif Luke ii. 44 Thei.. 
camen a daies Journey [138a the wcy of a day}* 142a E. F. 
With (2882) 50 Myn eche daies gownc. 2548 Hall Chrvn. 
338 h, Ponderyngc together yestardayes promise, and two* 
dayes doyng. 1784 Cowper Task 11. 6 My car is pained . . 
with every day's report. 1859 Tennyson Enid 476 In next 
day's tourney. Mod. * He has neither night's rest nor day's 
ease .as the saying is. A distance of three days' journey. 

22. Such combinations as eight days when used 
attrib. may become eight-day. 

1836 [see Eight]. 2847 Nat. Encycl. I. 413 Six-day 
licenses may be granted. Mod. An eight-day clock. 

23. General combinations: a. simple attrib. 'of 
the day, esp. as opposed to the night, the dayV, 
as day-beam* -blush* -glory* -god, -going, -hours* 
-season* -spirit ; * of a day, as a period of time, a 
day's \ as day-bill* -journey* -name, -respite* -sum* 
-ticket, -warning. 

1813 Hogg Queen's Wake 26$ The *day-bcam . . O'er 
Queensberry began to peep. 2825 D. L. Richardson 
Sonnets 60 The day-beams fade > Along the crimson west. 
18*4 Byron Juan XV. lxii, A single *day-bill Of modern 
dinners. 18*3 — Br. Abydos 11. xxviii, when tbe May- 
blush bursts (rom high. 1817 Blackw. Mag. XX I. 81 Why, 
v Daygod, why so late? 1638 Jackson Creed tx. xxiv. Wks. 
VIll.353 Betwixt three of the clock and the *day-going. 
1660 Stuhmy Mariner's Mag. 11. 77 The upper half of the 
circle.. is the *Day-IIours, and the lower., is the Night- 
Hours. 1483 Cath. Angl. 88 A *Day iornay, dicta, c 2489 
Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xix. 439 A*day respvte is worthe 
tnoche. a 2568 Covekdale Bk. Death 1. xxi, Neither need 
to fear any inconvenience by night, neither swift arrow in 
the *day-season. 7.850 Mrs. Browning Poems II. 274 Thy 
*day-sum of delight, c 1530 Ld. Berne rs Arth. Lyt. Bryt. 
(18x4) 443 To be redy at a *day warning. 

b. attrib. 1 Pertaining to or characteristic of the 
day, existing by day, diurnal'; as day-bell* -bird* 
-breeze* -clothes* -guest, -haul, -moth, -shift* -task, 
-watch* -watchman, -wind. 

23.. Tale 0/ Basyn 173 in Hazl. E. P. P. III. 51 Thei 
d aim yd all the nyit, till the son con ryse ; The clerke rang 
the *day.bell, as it was his gise, 8774 White in Phil. 
Tram. LXV. 266 It does not withdraw to rest till a quarter 
before nine . . being the latest of all *day-birds. 2808 J. 
Bah low Coluntb. 11. 540 The *day-bree*e fans the God. 
2644 A. Burcesse Magistrates Commission 15 It ought to be 
your May-care and your night-care, and your morning-carc. 
2856 Emerson Eng. Traits* Voy. to Eng. Wks. (Bohn) 1 1. 
13 The master never slept but in his May-clothes whilst on 
board. 1654 Whitlock Zootomiaja If griefe lodges with 
us over night, Joy shall be our *Day Guest. 2888 E. J. 
Mather Nor'ard of Dogger X03 The smacks had their gear 
clown for a May-haul. 183a Carlylk Sart. Res. (1858) 73 
Vour very *Daymoth has capabilities in this kind. 187a 
Daily Nezvs is Oct.. The people of the May -shift trooping 
in to relieve the night- workers. 1630 Brathwait Eng. 
Centlem.* Our Ordinary Gentleman, whose May-taske is 
this, 1837 Wheelwright tr. Aristophanes I. 263 Eluding 
our May-watch. 1711 Dk Foe Plague (1840) 52 Till the 
morning-man, or May-watchman, as they called him, came 
to relieve him. 2846 Keble Lyra Innoc. (1873) 50 How 
soft the May-wind sighed. 

C. With agent-nouns and words expressing action, 
1 (that acts or is done) by day, during the day, as 
distinguished from night', v&day-dcvonrcr, -drudge* 
-flier* -lurker, -nurse, -seller, sleeper ; day-drcnosi- 
ness, -fishing* -journeying, -reflection, -slumber, 
-somnambulism, -vision ; also adjectives, as day- 
appearing, -flying, -shining, etc. 

28x1 Shelley Fragments, Wandering i, Like a May- 
appearing dream. 171s Pope Odyss. xix. 83 A May-devourer, 
and an evening spy I 2851 Meanderings of Mem. I. 149 
•Day drowsiness— and night's arousing power. 2840 Car- 
lyle Heroes (1858) 337 Show him the way of doing that, 
the dullest Maydrudge kindles into a hero. 2653 Walton 
A ngler\t6 There is night as well as May fishing for a Trout. 
2889 A. R. Wallace Danvinism 348 *Day-flying moths. 
1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. IV. lxiv. 374 In leisurely May- 
journeying from Genoa to London. 2657 Tomlinson Renott's 
Disp. 4 Jugglers, *Day-lurkers. and Deceivers. 2715 Pofe 
Odyss. »v. 1063 The May-reflection, and the midnight- 
dream 1 1880 Tablet 3 Aug. 167 Two classes of flower-girl— 
Ihe May-sellers and the night-sellers. 2580 Sidney Areadta 
(1633) 2 The May-shining starres. 2549 Cheke Hurt Sedtt. 
(1641) 41 *Day-sleepers, pursse-pickcrs. 1836-0 Todo Cvcl. 
Anat. 11. 767/3 The bat. .awoke from its deep May-slumber. 
2849 H. Mayo Truths in Pop. Superst. vi. 86 Let me 
narrate some instances, .one of May-somnambulism. a$77 
Gale Crt. Gentiles II. lit. 58 Their night-dreams and May- 
visions whereby they divined things, 

d. objective or objective genitive, as day-dis- 
pensing, -distracting, -loving adjs. ; day-hater, -pro- 
longer; e. instrumental, as day-lit, day-wearied 
adj.; f. adverbial, as day-hired, -lasting, -lived 
adjs. ; g. similative and parasynlhetic, as day- 
bright, -clear, -eyed adjs. 
1590 T. Watson Poems (Arb.) 159 Virgn make fountains 



of thy Maie-bright eine. a 259a Greene & Lodge Looking 
GUsse (1861) 134 The day-bruht eyes that made me we. 
1785 Burns Qnd /•./. to J. Lapraik xvii, Some May-detest- 
ing owl 27*2 Port Ottyss. xx. 103 The May-distracting 
theme. 1796 I'. TowKsitENn Poem* 40 'Day-eyed Fancy. 
2597 Daniel Civ. Wars 11. c. The May-hater, Minerva'a 
bird. 2752 Female Foundling II. 159 M>ay-hired Ser- 
vants, a 2649 Dai; mm. of Hawth. Fam. Epist. Wks. (171 1) 
139 *Day-la.stinc ornaments. 2885 R. L Stevenson Dyna- 
miter 136 The oroad, daylit unencumbered paths of uni- 
versal scepticism. 2839 Bailev Festns v. (1848) 48 Things 
born of vice or May-lived fashion. 1844 J. Bowring Bata- 
plan Anthol. 158 *l)ay-prolonger — summer's mate. 159$ 
Shaks. John v. Iv. 35 Feeble, and May- wearied Sunne. 

24. Special combinations: t day-and-ni ght- 
ahot, the name of some disease; day-before 
attrib., of the previous day; day-boarder ► see 
Boarder ; + day-body, a person taken up with 
the things of the day ; day-boy, a school-boy (at 
a boarding-school) who ai tends the classes but goes 
home for the evening, as distinguished from a 
Boarder, q.v. ; day-clock, a clock which requires 
to be wound up daily ; day-coal (sec 5) ; t day, 
day I a childish expression for ' good day * good- 
bye ' (cf. ta-ta) ; day-degree (see quot.) ; day- 
drift, -hole (see quot. and 5) ; day-eye (Coal- 
mining), a working open to daylight ; day-gang 
t a. a day's march or journey (obs.) ; b. a gang of 
miners, etc., forming the day-shift; day-gown, 
a woman's gown worn by day ; day-holding, the 
holding of an appointed day (for arbitration) ; day- 
houra (//.), those offices for the Canonical Hours 
which arc said in the day-time; day-houae {A stroll, 
a house in which a planet is said to be stronger 
by day than by night (Wilson Diet. Astro).); 
f day-liver, one who lives for a day, or for the 
day ; dayman, one employed for the day, or for 
duty on a special day; day-nettlo : sec Dead- 
nettle and 1)ea-nettle; day-room, a room occu- 
pied by day only; f day-set, sun-set; day-ehine, 
day-light; t day- shutting, close of day, sunset; 
day-stone, a naturally detached block of stone 
found on the surface (see 5) ; day-streak, streak 
of dawn ; day-atudent, a student who comes to 
a college, etc. during the day for lectures or study, 
but docs not reside there ; day-ticket, a railway or 
other ticket covering return on the same day ; also, 
a ticket covering all journeys or entrances made by 
the purchaser on the day of issue ; day-tide {poet.*) 
day-lime ; day-wages, wages paid by the day ; 
t day-wait, a watcher or watchman by day ; 
day -wa'rd sb., ward kept by clay ; day-ward a. 
and adv., towards the day; day-water, surface 
water (see 5). 

1537 Andrew Brnnswyke's Distyll. Waters Kiib, The 
same water is good agaynste a sore named the Maye and 
nyght shotte. t8a8 Cosbett Serm.* Drunkenness 45 No- 
body is so dull as the Maybefore drunkard. 1567-8 Aar. 
Parker Corr. 310, 1 trust, not so great a May-body, .but 
can consider both reason and godliness. 1848 Thackeray 
Van. Fair 1 1, xxi, Gcorgy was, Tike some dozen other pupils, 
only a May-boy. 1888 Bi/rcon Lives 2a Gd. Men I. iii. 
303 The attempt was made to send [him), .as a day-boy, to 
Rugby school. 2859 Geo. Eliot A. Bede 38 No sound . . 
but the loud licking of the old May-clock. 171a AaauTHNOT 
John Bull iv. vii, Hye I bye, Nic ! . . \VWt you like to 
shake your •day-day, Nic? 2784 P. Oliver in T. Hutchin- 
son's Diary II. ax 3_I)ay, day ! Yrs, P. Oliver. 1886 Daily 
Neivs 17 May 3/4 The result is expressed in May-degrees, j 
a day-degree signifying one degree of excess or deficit of 
temperature above or below 4a deg. continued for 24 hours, 
or any other number of degrees for an inversely proportional 
number of hours. 2891 Labour Commission (.»Ick*., *Day 
drifts or day holes* galleries or inclined planes driven from 
the surface so that men can walk underground to and from 
their work without descending and ascending a shaft. 2890 
H.T. Crofton in Trans. Lane. <r Chethre Autio. Soc. 
VI I. 37 Coal would probably be obtained first by * drifts \ 
* May-eyes \ or ' breast-highs," a 1100 Cursor M. 584a Vte 
of his land Mai-gangcs thre. 2840 T. A. Trolloms Snmtn. 
Britt. II. 163 When the day-gangs come up, and those for 
the night go down. 1889 Pall Mall G. 24 Nov. 2/3 Another 
May gown for a well-known society woman. 2565 in Child 
Marriages (E.E.T.S.) 44 Ther was diuerse Maie-holdingcs 
to get them to abide together ; which they neuercold bringe 
to passe. 289a Pall Mall. G 1 1 Feb. 5/1 The coal is won by 
means of a May hole, 2855 P. Fbeeman Print. Div. Service I. 
aao There is, however, attached to each of these ' May-hours ' 
a ' mid-hour* Office. 263oDrumm.op Hawth. Hymn to Fairest 
Fair, *Day-livers, we rememberaoce do lose Of ages worn. 
2880 Times 8 Oct. 8/s The Liberal secretaries . . mentioned 
the names of the chairmen, treasurers, executive 1 May men ', 
and captains of the respective wards. 188a N abes Seaman- 
ship (ed. 6) 08 M arines, idlers or Daymen- 28a3 Nicholson 
Tract. BniUUr 577 A Small County PrisoD .. A spacious 
May room on tbe ground floor, c 2386 Giacce! Clerk's T. 7 1 8 
At May set lie on his way is goon, c 28aa Beddoes Pyg- 
malion Poems 254 By moon, or lamp, or sunless May shine 
white. 287a Tennyson Gareth L. 1065 Naked in open 
day hine. 2673 in Picton Vpocl Mimic. Rec.ixZZ^ 1- 3*6 
1 "hat every puolick house hang out lanthornes. .till 8 a clock 
at night, from May shutting. 1877 A. H. Green Phys. 
Geot. x. 83. 441 *Day-stones, 2850 Clough DiPsychns 83 
The chilly May-streak signal. 2883 Durham Univ. Jml. 
17 Dec 142 Sorry indeed to see the May-student system 
becoming the rule. 1846 Railway Beg. III. 248 "Day 
tickets— The charge is a fare and a half. 2818 Keats 
Endym. in. 365 At brim of May-tide. 26*5 tr. Camden's 
Hist. I'liz. 1. i683) 49 Souldicrs, Servants, and all that took 



•Day Wages for thrir labour, a 259a Gvi lni Orpkarion 
Wks. (Giosart) XII. 86 A labourer for day wage*. 1496 
Dives «t Paup. (W. dc W.) v, xl a 10, I hauti made the 
0 Mnycwayte to the jxrople of Uracil. 1597-2601 W. Riding 
Sessions Rolls Afy^Yorks. Areheol. Asuk.)* Vigiliaa »ua» in 
6'mhwanglice their Maywarde. 2876 l,An\tm Poems* Psalm 
of West 367 Whilst ever Mayward thou art steadfast drawn. 
2698 Cay in Phil. Trans. XX. 369 A mcer 'Day-Wattr . . 
immediately from the Clouds. 1808 Cubwen Ecoh. Feeding 
Stock 198 A poor clay, .extremely retentive of day-water. 

tDay, v. 1 Obs. In 3 daeaon, daiien. [A 
form ot 1 )aw v., assimilated to day sb.] To dawn. 

C 2*05 Lay. a 1 726 Lihten hit gon darken [c 2*75 dajeiej. — 
31854 f aire hit gon daji^en. — 26940 Hit agon dai^cn [c 1175 
da^etjeL c 2275 Ibid. 1694 A morwe bo hit dajede \c 1x05 
dawede]. c 2440 Promp. Part: 1 ta Dayyn, or wexyn day.. 
diesco. Ibid. 214 Dawyn idem est. quod dayyn (Pv*»ox 
dayen], aurora, c 2460 Torvneley Myst. Jacob 208 Fare- 
well now, the day dayes. 1483 Cath. Angl. 88 To Day, 
diere, diescere. 

Hence Dayiiiff vbl. sb. -Dawino, Dawning. 

1*2420 Anturs of Arth. xxxvii, In be daying of be day. 
c 253a Dkwes futtvtL Fr. in Palsgr. 927 At the dayeng, 

a 1 ajoumer. 

tfray, v.~ Obs. [f. Day sb.; in several dis- 
connected senses.] 

1. tram. To appoint a day to any one ; to cite or 
summon for an appointed day. [transl. Mem. 
daghen.] 

2481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 10 That he shold be tscnte 
fore and dayed crne&tly agayn, lor t\o] abyde auche luge- 
menl. 

2. To submit (a matter) to, or decide by, arbi- 
tration. Cf. Dayment. 

2484 [see Dayino vbl. sb.\ 2580 LurroN Sivcila 117 They 
baue bin enforced when all their money wm. .spent, to haue 
their matter dayed, and ended by arbitrement. 

3. To give (a person) time for pa>ment; absol. 
to postpone payment. (Cf. Day sb. 1 2.) 

2566 Wager Cruell Debter, The most part of my debtters 
have honestly payed, And they that were not redy I have 
genii y dayed. 1573 Tussei Husb. lxiL (1878 139 HI 
husbandrie daieth, or letteth it lie : Good busfaandrie paieth, 
the cheaper to bie. 

4. To appoint or fix as a date. 

2594 Carew Tasso (2881) 214 So when tbe terme was 
present come, that dayd The Captaine had. 

5. To measure by the day; to furnish with days. 
2600 Aar. Arbot Exp. Jonah 545 Is it nothing that their 

life is dayed and hour.d, and inched out by a fearful God 
and terrible ? 1616 Budden tr. Aerodius' Parent's Hon. 168 
Naturall duty, can neither be dayde nor yeard, nor deter- 
mined by age, or eldership. 2839 Bailey Festus xiii. (1848) 
laa When earth was dayed— was morrowed. 

6. To year and day : to subject to the statutory 
period of a year and a day. 

2523 Fitzherb. Snn>. 28 b, And put them in sauegarde to 
the lordes vse till they be ycred and deyd. a 16*6 W.Sclatkr 
Serm. Exper. (1638) 286 Whiles favours are new, we can . . 
say, God be thanked ; but, once ycar'd and day'd, they 
scarce ever come more into our thought. 

Day, var. of Dey, dairy woman. 
tDayage. Obs. [?f. Day j£. + -age.] ? De- 
murrage. 

1 591 in Picton L'pool Mnnic. Rec. (1883) !. 70 (Various 
heads under which dues were claimed). . Ferriage ; Daiage ; 
Lastage; Wharfage; Keyagc; Cranage. 

+ Day-bed. Obs. A bed to rest on in the day- 
time ; a sofa, couch, lounge ; trans/, (the using of) 
a l>cd by day. 

2594 Shars. Rich. Hi, in. vii. 7a (Qo. i) lie is not hilling 
on a lewd day bed. a 2613 Overbcry Charac* Ordinarte 
Fencer Wks. (1856) 111 A bench, which in the vacation of 
the afternoons he uses as hi* day-bed. — Distaster 127 
He is a day-bed for the Devill to slumber on. »8i8 Scorr 
Rob Roy xxxix, An old-fashioned day-bed, or settee. 2832 
Caft. 1 re lawn v Adv. Younger Son II. 193 Day beds, fetid 
air, nightly waltzes and quadrilles, rob her of youth. 

Dajrberry. local* {Comw.) Also deberry 
(DcvotC, dabberry (A'ent\ A local name of the 
gooseberry, chiefly in its wild form. 

1736 Pfgge Kenticisms, Dabberries pL, coosebemes. 
2847-78 Haluwell, Deberries, gooseberries. Devon. 2880 
Cormvall Gtoss., Day-berry, the wild gooseberry. 

Day-blindness. A visual defect in which 
the eyes sec indistinctly, or not at all, by daylight, 
bnt tolerably well by artificial light. 

2 834 Good Study Med. (ed. 41 III. 145- 8838 Penny Cycl. 
XILi 14/a Nyctalopia, night-vision, or day-blindness, prob- 
ably never occurs as a separate disease. 

Daybook, day-book. A book in which the 
occurrences or transactions of the day are entered ; 
a diary, journal ; + also, a book for daily use or 
reference ; Naut. a log-book {obs.). 

2580 HnLLvaAND Treas. Fr. Tong, Pa Her ionmal, a 
day booke. 1583 J. Hicins tr. Junius' AomrnclatoriH.\ 
Diarium . . Regtstre Jottmel. . A daie booke, cooteiniRg such 
acts, d cedes, and matters as are dailie done. 2603 M.o*»o 
Montaigne (1634) 111 The day booke of houshold affaires. 
2615 R. BtucH (title. Gerhard's Soule*s Watch; or a 
Day-booke for the devout Soule, consisting of one and 
fiftie Heavenly Meditations. 2654 TaAfR Comm. Ps. v. 4 
The young Lord Harrington, and sundry others, kept 
Journals, or Day-books, and oft read them over, for an help 
to Humiliation. 2709 Steele Tatter No. 10 Ty* 1 see 
a Sentence of Latin in my Brother's Day-Book of Wit. 
2866 Mrs. Gaskell Wives astd D. I. 328, 1 1 don't like bu 
looks*, thought Mr. Gibson to himself at night, as over his 
daybooks he reviewed the events of the day. 2867 Smyth 
Sailor's M'erd-bk., Day-book, an old and better name for 
the log-book. m 



DAYBREAK. 

b. Book-keeping. Originally, a book in which 
the commercial transactions of the day, as sales, 
purchases, etc., are entered at once in the order in 
which they occur ; now, very generally restricted to 
a book containing the daily record of a particular 
class of transactions, as a Purchases Daybook, 
Sales Daybook, and more especially used of the 
latter, in which credit sales are recorded. 

In Book-keeping by Double Entry, often a synonym of 
the Wastebook, whence transactions are posted in the 
Journal; in the methods of Single Entry commonly used 
by tradesmen, the book in which goods sold on credit are 
entered to the debit of the purchaser, and whence they are 
posted into the Ledger, is called variously Daybook or 
Journal. 

id6o T. Willsford Scales of Commerce 208 The Diary, or 
Day-book, ought to be in a large folio. 1682 Scarlett 
Exchanges 222 In some Fairs they use only to note tbe 
Resconter in their Day-books, or Memorial, or Pocket- 
Books that can be blotted out again. 1727-51 Chambers 
CycL s.v. Book, The waste-book, .is in reality a journal or 
day-book ; but that name being applied to another, the 
name waste book is given to this by way of distinction . . 
Journal book or day-book, is that wherein the affairs of each 
day are entered orderly down, as tbey happen, from the 
waste-book. 1887 Westm. Rev. June 276 The ledgers and 
daybooks of every-day business life are his guides. 

Daybreak. [Cf. Bkeak z>. 41 and sb. 1 2.] The 
first appearance of light in the morning; dawn. 

1530 Palsgr. 804/1 At daye breake, an jour creuer. 1683 
Burnet tr. More's Utopia (1684) 81 It is ordinary to have 
Publick Lectures every Morning before day-break. 1841 
Lane Arab.Nts. I. 17 Between daybreak and sunrise. 

attrib. x8as Waterton Wand. S. Amer. 1. i. 00 The 
crowing of the hannaquoi will sound in thine ears like the 
daybreak town-clock. 

So f Day-breaking, the breaking of the day. 

1598 Grenewev Tacitus 1 Ann. 1. xiv. (1622^ 26 At day 
breaking, the legions . . abandoned their standings, 1647 
{title). The Day-breaking if not the Sun-rising of the Gospel 
with the Indians in New England. 

Day-daw. Sc. = next. 

Day -dawn. Chiefly poelic. The dawn of day, 
daybreak. 

1813 CoLEEiocE Remorse iv. ii. 53 His tender smiles, love's 
day -dawn on his lips. 1857 S. Osboen QuedaJt ix. 109 The 
daydawn had already chased the stars away. 1887 Morris 
Odyssey iv. 192 Now doth the Day-dawn speed, And at hand 
is the mother of morning. 

Bay-dream. A dream indulged in while 
awake, esp. one of happiness or gratified hope or 
ambition ; a reverie, castle in the air. 

1685 Dryoen Lucre t. (T.), And when awake, thy soul but 
nods at best, Day dreams and sickly thoughts revolving in 
thy breast. 1711 Steele Sped. No. 167 r 3 The gay 
Phantoms that dance before my waking Eyes and compose 
my Day -Dreams. 1815 Scott Guy M. iv, We shall not 
pursue a lover's day-dream any farther. 1864 C. Knight 
Passages Work. Li/el. i. 122 The realities of life had cured 
me of many day-dreams. 

attrib. 1829 I. Taylor Enthus. ix. 231 The object of day- 
dream contemplation. 

So Day-dream v., to indulge in day-dreams ; 
Day-dreamer ; Day-dreaming vbl. sb. ; Day- 
dreamy a., pertaining to day-dreams. 

1820 \V. Irving Skctch-Bk., The^ Voyage, One given to 
day-dreaming, and fond of losing himself in reveries. 1873 
Symonos Grk. Poets xi. 376 All day-dreamers and castle- 
builders. lBS^At/ieweum 6 Dec. 738/1 The girl . . who sits 
day-dreaming in a vignette. 

Dayerie, -ry, obs. forms of Dairy. 

Dayesie, dayesegh, obs. forms of Daisy. 

t Day-fever. Obs. A fever of a day's dura- 
tion or coming on in the day-time ; the sweating- 
sickness, ephemera anglica peslilcns of old authors. 

1 60 1 Holland Pliny 11. 155 Those who vpon the Suns 
heat haue gotten the headach or a day-feuer. 16x0 — 
Catuden's Brit. 1. 24 That pestilent day-fever in Britaine, 
which commonly wee call the British or Euglish swet. 

Day-flower. A flower that opens hy day ; 
spec, in U. S. the genus Commelyna or Spider- 
wort. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 00/2 The Virginian Spider- 
wort., may be called the Day Flower, for it opens in the 
day, and^ closes in the night. 1866 Treas. Bot., Day flower, 
an American name for Commelyna. 

Day-fly. An insect of the family Ephemeridx, 
which in fne imago or perfect state lives only a few 
hours or at most a few days ; an ephemerid. 

1601 Hollano Pliny I. 330 A foure footed flie . . it liueth 
not aboue one day, whereupon it is called Hemcrobion 
(i. a day-fly), a 171 1 Ken Preparatives Poet. Wits. X721 
IV. 36 This Fly.. Never lives longer than a single Day; 
'Tis therefore styl'd a Day- Fly. i860 Gosse Rom. Nat. 
Hist. 15 The triple-tailed larvae of dayflies creep in and out. 

Day-house : see Dey-house. 

t Daying, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Day v. 2 ] The 
action of the verb Day, esp. arbitration, settle- 
ment of a dispute by * daysmen \ 

X484 Churchy*. Acc. St. Dnnstan x s,Canterb., Spent at the 
dayng bet wene Baker and the paryshe. 1556 J. Hevwooo 
Spider SfF. K iv, To bie at a newe pryce Or bnnge. .To an 
vncertentie by douwtfull daying. Ibid. O iij, That we maie 
name our daisemen to this daiyng. 1565 Jewel Def. Apol. 
(1611)42 Our Doctrine hath bin approued too long, to be 
put a daying in these daies. 1598 R. Bhrnaro tr. Terence, 
Andria in. ii, If I doe obtaine her, why should 1 make any 
more daying for the matter ? 1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. 
viti. § 16 Neither indeed did Philip thus put the matter to 
daying. 
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t Dayish, a. Obs. rare. [f. Day sb. + -ish.] 
Of or pertaining to dny; diurnal. 

1393 Trevisa Barlh. de P. R. vm. ix. (Tollcm. MS.), 
Dayische signis [dinr/ia ; 1535 daye signes]. 

Dayl, obs. form of Dale sl>.~ 

Day labour, day-la=bour . Labour done as 
a daily task, or for daily wages ; labour hired by 
the day. 

<tj449 Pecock Repr., His dai labour. 4:1655 Milton 
Senn. Blindness, 'Doth God exact day labour, light denied?' 
1 fondly ask. 1659 B. Harris Partial' s Iron Age 245 
Such as escaped, fled into Holland, to save their unhappy 
lives by Day-labour. 1749 Berkeley Word to Wise Wks. 
1 1 1. 446 By pure dint of day-labour, frugality, and foresight. 
X793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 101 An expence . . as low, in 
regard to the value of day labour, as could, .be expected. 

Dayi-la'bourer. A labourer who is hired to 
work at a certain rate of wages per day ; one who 
earns his living by day labour. 

1548 Act 2-3 Edw. VI, c. 13 § 7 Other than such as beene 
common day labourers. 1585 Abp. Sandys Serin. (1841) 104 
Should a king then ..prefer a mean artificer or a day- 
labourer before himself ? 163a Milton L' Allegro 109 His 
shadowy flail hatb threshed the corn That ten day-labourers 
could not end. 1699 Poor Man's Plea 16 In the Southern 
parts of England, where a Day-labourer can gain 9*. per 
Week for his Labour. 1755 Smollett Quix. (1803) IV. 43 
It makes me sweat like a day-labourer, a 1853 Robertson 
Led. Cor. xxiii. (1878) 171 A nation may exist without an 
astronomer, or philosopher, but a day-labourer is essential 
to the existence of man. 

So Day-la'bouring'///. a., that works for daily 
wages. 

1739 Cibber Apol. (1756) I. 313 The day-labouring actors, 
j 810 Sporting Mag. XXXV. 213 Simpson is a day-Iabouring 
man. 

Dayless (d^-Us), a. [f. Day sb. -f -less.] 
T 1. Without redress, resource, or result. Obs. 
[? Having lost bis day, or the day.] 

c 1380 wyclif Wks. (1880) 92 pes vanytes wasten pore 
mennus goodis & sufFren hem goo dailes whanne pei han 
nedis to pursue. Ibid. 129 Pore men schullen stonde with 
oute & goo dailes but }if bei geten knockis, 1387 Trevisa 
Iligden < Rolls) V. 159 His enemy was bigiled and passed 
dayles [in vanum]. 1519 Horman Vulg. 247 b, He came 
agcyne daylesse, or nothynge done [re infecta rcdiit]. 

!2. Devoid of the light of day ; dark. 

1816 Byron Prisoner of Chillon Sonnet, To fetters and the 
damp vault's dayless gloom. 189a Lo. Lytton King 
Poppy Prol. 356 Gleaming thro' a dayless world. 

3. Not divided into days. 

1839 Bailey Festus xix. U848) 218 Deep in all dayless 
time, degreeless space. 

Daylight (d^-teit). 

1. The light of day. (Formerly also days light.) 
f To burn daylight : see Burn v . 1 1 b. 

a X300 Cursor M. 6195 (Cott.) Drightin self bam ledd pair 
wai . . Wit cluden piler on dai light. Ibid. 17344 J>ar he o 
naman suld ha sight, Ne nankins leme o dais light, c 1386 
Chaucer Can. Yeom. Prol. <$• T. 328 A bak to walke inne by 
day-light. 1484 Caxton Fables of Alfonse (1889) i He 
had shame hy daye ly?t to go in to the bows of his Frend. 
159a Shaks. Rom. ff Jul. 11. ii. 20 The brightnesse of her 
cheeke would shame those starres Asday-light doth a Lampe. 
1715 Lond. Gax. No. 5283/2 We. .resolved to pursue as long 
as we had Day-light. 1725 Pope Odyss. xvni. 353 The day- 
light fades. 1862 Darwin in Life <$• Lett. (1887) I. 187 His 
Lectures on Botany were, .as clear as daylight. 

b. Jig. The full light of knowledge and observa- 
tion ; openness, publicity. 

1690 Locke Hum. Und. iv. xiv. (X695) 374 God has set 
some things in broad Day-light ; as he has given us some 
certain Knowledge. 1856 Emerson .£>/,£. Traits, Character 
Wks. (Bonn) II. 58 They are good at. ; any desperate service 
which has daylight and honour in it. 1892 Law Times 
4 1 7/1 A healthy condition of such [jury] lists is not to be 
relied upon unless they are kept in plenty of daylight. 

c. To let daylight into: to open up, make a 
hole in; to stab or shoot a person, slang. 

1793 A. Young Example of Fratice (ed. 3) 172 In the 
language of the streets, day-light is let into him. 1841 
Punch I. 101/2 (Farmer) With the. .intention of letting day- 
light into tbe wittling department. 1890 Illustr. Lond. 
Netvs Christm. No. 2/1 Some., sharpshooter will .. let 
daylight into one of us. 

2. The time of daylight, the day-time ; spec, the 
time when daylight appears, day-break, as in before 
or at daylight. 

(In early use not clearly separable from 1.) 

c 1205 Lay. 27337 has ferde wes al idiht ba wes hit dai- 
light. a 1250 Owl% Night. 332 From eve fort hit is dai-li3t. 
c 1400 Ywaine <$■ Gaw. 233 Alsone als it was dayes lyght. 
a 1533 Lo. Berners Huon Ixvi. 228 To departe or it be day 
lyght. 1670 Nab borough Jml. in Acc. Sev. Late Voy. U 
(1694) 112 At Daylight tbe Wind was at South-West. 1836 
Marryat Midsh. Easy xiv. 51 Mesty was up at daylight. 
1885 E. Arnold Secret of Death 5 Ofttimes at daylight 
1 would go To watch the sunlight flood the skies. 

3. A clear visible space or interval : a. between 
boats, etc. in a race; b. between the rim of a 
wine-glass and the surface of the liqnor, which 
must ba filled up when a bumper is drunk ; c. 
between a rider and the saddle, etc. slang. 

1820 Shellev (Edipus Tyr. it. ii. 35 All. A toast 1 
a toast J . . Dakry. No beel-taps— -darken daylights 1 1836 
E. Howaro R. Reefer xliv, No heel-taps after, and no day- 
light before. 1884 Camb. Rev. 10 Dec. 132 After about a 
quarter of a mile, daylight was visible between the two boats. 

4. pi. The eyes, slang. 

1752 Fielding Amelia i. x. <D.), If the lady says such 
another word to me..l will darken her daylights. 1821 



DAY-RAWE. 

Blackw. Mag. X. 586, 1 saw the storm . . through my half- 
bnnged-up daylights. 

5. (See quot.) 

1889 Century Diet.., Daylight, a name of the American 
spotted turbot, LopJwpsetta maculaia, a fish so thin as to 
be almost transparent . Also called window-pane. 

6. attrib. and Comb., as daylight colour, etc. ; 
t daylight-gate, the going or close of Ihe day. 

j 613 T. ¥o'ir% Disc, Witches (Chetham Soc) Bijb, The 
sayd Spirit .. appeared at sundry times unto her .. about 
Daylight.gate. 1704 Newton Opticks (J.\ Their own day- 
light colours. 1753 Hocabth Anal. Beauty xii. 05 A day- 
light piece. 184a G. S- Faber Provinc. Lett. (1844) II. 301 
Through darkling suggestions rather than through day-light 
assertions. 1850 Ht. Martineau Hist. Peace 1 1. 705 True 
to broad daylight English life. 

Hence (nonce-wd,) Daylighty a. f full of day- 
light, as a picture. 

1880 W. Severn in Mactn. Mag. No. 245. 379 A truthful 
simple M filler, or a daylighty Cox. 

Day-lily. A lily, the flower of which lasts 
only for a day ; a genus of liliaceous plants, 
Hetnerocallis, with large yellow or orange flowers. 

1597 Gerarde Herbal 1. lxxiii. (ed. 1633), Day-lilie. This 
plant bringeth forth in the morning his bud, which at noone 
is full blown e, or spred abroad, and the same day in the 
evening it shuts itselfe. 1706 J. Gardiner tr. Rapin (1728) 
1. 48 (Jod.) Thou .. Shalt of daylily the fair name receive. 
i88a Garden 3 June 391/3 Bouquets are of yellow Day Lily. 

Daylle, obs. north, form of Dole. 

Daylong d^i'tyr)), a. and adv. [f. Day sb. 4- 
Long: cf. life long.'] a. adj. Lasting all day. 
b. adv. All through the day. 

1855 Tennyson The Brook 53 His weary daylong chirping. 
1870 Morris Earthly Par. 1. 1. 187 He mounted.. And 
daylong rode on from the north. Ibid. 111. iv. igs As firm 
as rocks that stand The day-long beating of the sea, 

Dayly(e, obs. forms of Daily, Dally. 

Bay-mare. [After night-mare.] A condition 
similar to night-mare occurring during wakefulness. 
Also attrib. ' 

1737 M. Green Spleen 39 The day-mare Spleen, by whose 
false pleas Men prove mere suicides in ease. 1796 Coleridge 
Biog. Lit. (1872) 11. 744, 1 necessarily have day-mare dreams 
that something will prevent it 187 1 SiaT. Watson Prmc. 
Physic (ed. 5) I. 737 A lady .. subject to these attacks of 
imperfect catalepsy : which have, .been called whimsically, 
but expressively, attacks of day-mare. 1889 Lowell in 
Atlantic Monthly LXIV. 147 Help me to tame these wild 
day-mares That sudden on me unawares. 

t Day math, day's math. Obs. A day's 

mowing j the extent of meadow-land mown by a 
man in one day ; cf. Day-work 2. 

1669 Will of R. Mayor in Lichfield Merc. (1889) 23 Aug. 
8/x Alsoe all that parcell of meadow grounds, contayninge one 
acre or dayes math of ground for her naturall life. And 
after her deceyse, the above three acres or d aye's workes of 
arrable land, and one day-math of meadow ground to my 
daughter, Ursula Mayor. 1804 Duncumb Herefordsh. 1. 
Gloss. (AppA Day's math, is. .about a statute acre ; in other 
words, it is tnat quantity of grass usually mown by one man 
in one day, for the purpose of making bay. 1864 Sir F. 
Palcrave Norm, Eng. IV. 61. 

t Dayment. Obs. Also daiment. [f. Day v. 2 
+ -ment.] Arbitration. 

1519 Horman Vulg. 204 b, Wylt tbou be tryed by the 
lawe : or by dayment. 1562 J. Hevwooo Prov. $ Epigr. 
(1867) 207 Manyarbitterments without good dayment. 1580 
Lupton Sizyila X17 To spende all.. that money and put it 
to dayment at last. 

tDayn, v. Obs. [By- form of Dawn, assimi- 
lated to day.] To dawn. So Dayening (in 3 
daijen-, daicn-,dain- t daning), dawning, dawn. 

<ri25o Gen.&Ex.n De darkening cam eft agon. Ibid. 
1808 Til Se daning. Ibid. 1810 De daining. Ibid. 3264 
Do sprong Se daiening. 1515 Scot. Field 204 Sone after 
dayned the dale. Ibid. 422 Then dayned tbe daie. 

Dayn, -e, obs. forms of Deign. 
Dayn- : see Dain-. 

t Day-net. Obs. A net used by day in daring 
larks or in catching small birds ; a elap-net. 

1608 Machin Dumb. Knt. 11, Madam, I would not have 
you with the lark Play yourself into a day net. i6ai 
Burton Anat. Mel. Democr. to Rdr. (1676) 3/2 As Larks 
come down to a day net. 1661 Boyle Style of Script. 27 
Some he catches with light (as Larks with day-nets). 1766 
Pennant Zool. (1768) II. 330 These nets are known in 
most parts of England by the name of day-nets or clap-nets. 

Daynous, var. of Deign ous a. Obs. 

Day-owl. The diurnal or Hawk-owl, which 
seeks its prey in the day-time. 

1840 Maccillivray Hist. Brit. Birds 111. 404 Syrnia 
Funerea, the Hawk Day-owl. Ibid. 407 Syrnia Nyctea, 
the Snowy Day-owl. 

Day* -peep. Peep of day; earliest dawn. 

[1530 Palsgr. 804/1 At daye pype, a la pipe du tour.] 
1606 Wily Beguiled in Hazl. Dodsley IX. 250 She 11 run 
out o* nights a-dancing, and come no more home till day- 
peep. 1641 Milton Animadv. xiii. (1851) 231 The honest 
Gardener, that ever since the day-peepe . . had wrought pain- 
fully. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth v, Good night, or rather, 
good morrow, till day-peep. 

t Day-rawe, -rewe. Obs. [f. Day 4- rawe, 
reive, Row.] The first streak of day ; the dawn. 

<ri2co Trin. Coll. Horn. 255 )>u aste3e so pe dai3 rewe pe 
dele5 from dai3 be deorke nicht. c 1275 [see Day-red]. 
^1325 E. E. A llit. P. B. 8g3 Ruddon of be day-rawe ros 
vpon v3ten. a 1400-50 Alexander 392 Qwen be day- raw 
rase he rysis be*lyfe. 



DAY-RED. 

t Day-red. Obs. The red of the break of 
dny ; the rosy dawn. 

nooo Ags. Gosp. Luke xxiv. x On nnum rc*te-da:*e 
swybe ar on daesered lux comun to b.crc byrgene. c 1*75 
Doo msday y in 0./?. *7w. ,6a (Cotton M&.fpc cngles in 
bedai-red MS. daycrewel blewefl heore beme. 

Dayri, .no, -ry f obs. forms of Dairy. 
tDay'-rim. Obs. In 1 -rima, 2-3 -rirao. XI 
Day + Kim.] The ' rim ' or border of the (coming) 
day; the dawn. & 
, Thorpe', /font. I. 443 (Mosw.) HwjEt is dcos 3e 

astihb swilce ansende dsegrima 7 c 1050 Voc. in Wr.-WMcker 
175 Aurora t d^rima. cuoo Trin.Coll. Horn. 167 Hwat 
is fos be astih^o alse dat neme ? a 1*50 * A^'y»/. v 8 
Woue ich i-so ansc verre Other dai-rim other dai-sterre. 
Day-rule. Formerly, 'A rule or order of 
court, permitting a prisoner in custody in the 
King s Bench prison, etc. to go withont the bounds 
of hts prison for one day 9 (Tomlins Law Diet}) ; 
also called day-writ, 
c 1750 W . Stroud Mem 37, I effected an Escape from the 
Iipstaffs Man, who had me out by a Day-rule 1801 
WrttHsr Mag. XVI J. 139 An officer confined In the Kiog's 
IJench for dcbt t and a gentleman in the same situation in 
Newgate, having each obtained a day-rule, met, and 
quarrel ed. 1808 Svd. Smith IVks. (1850) £ 117/1 Absenting 
themselves from their benefices by a kind of day-rule, like 
prisoners in the King's Bench. 1813 Lamb Prct. to fcole- 
ndges Rentorse Could Quin come stalking from Elysian 
glades, Or Garnck get a day-rule from the shades. 

Day*-stflO:lar. A pupil who nttends a board- 
wig-school for daily instruction without boarding 
there; a day-boy (see Day sb. 24). 

1833 II t. Mahtineau Berkeley tfu Banker 1, L t The 
four elder ones, therefore, between four and nine years old, 
became day-scholars only. 1851 Mavmkw Lond. Labour 
(ed. 2) I. 284 (Hoppe) He resumed his studies as b day. 
scholar at the Charterhouse. y 
Day*-school. a. An elementary week-day 
school, as distinguished from a Sunday school', or 
one carried on in the day-time, as distinguished 
from an evening or night school, b. A school at 
which there is no provision for boarding pupils, as 
distinguished from a boarding school. 

a 1785 in Walpole Letters to Horace Mann (F. HallX 
tB }°, h Ha, ^M Ktitlt\ A practical Treatise un Day Schools ; 
exhibiting their defects, and suggesting Hints for Iheir Im- 
provement. 1838 in Penny Cycl. XXI. 41 Headings: 
Number of Children of Working Classes attending. .Dame 
Schools and common Day Schools. . Number Uneducated in 
Week-day Schools. Ibid. 43 Number Attending Day or 
evening schools only . . Both day or evening and Sunday 
schools. 1841 Ibid. XXI. 43/1 They found many thousands 
y*}? we 25 t0 n V thcr nor Sunday schools. 1840 Dickens 
Ota C. Shop vin, She maintained a very small day-school for 
y°" n « ladies of proportionate dimensions. 1889 R. Kipling 
Wtllie Wtnku 39 It was decided that he should be sent to 
a day-school. Mod. [title) The Girls' Public Day-schoot 
Company. 

Dayse, obs. form of Daze. 

Day -sight. A visual defect in which the eyes 
see clearly only in the daylight. 

1834 Good Study Med. (ed. 4' III. 147 Day-sight is said to 
be endemic in some parts of France. 1851-60 in Mavne 
Expos. Lex. 

Daysman (d^-zm&n). [f. Day sb. + Max. 
For sense I, cf. Day v.~ 2, and Daymext.] 

1. An umpire or arbitrator ; a mediator, arch. 
1489 Plumpton Corr. 8a Sir, the dayesmen cannot agre 

us. 1535 Covehdale yob ix. 33 Nether is there eny dayes 
man to reproue both the partes, or to laye his honde be- 
twixte us. 1573 AVw Custom t. ii. in Hazl. Dodsley 1 1 1. 14 If 
neighbours were at variance, they ran not straight to law : 
Daysmen took up the matter, and cost them not a straw 
i6ji Burton A nat. Mel. Democr. to Rdr. (1657)50 They had 
some common arbitrators, or dayesmen, in every towne, that 
made a friendly composition between man and man. x68i 
W. Robertson Phraseol. <7™.(i6 3 g) 4 a 7 A days man or urn- 
pire, arbiter. 1746-7 Hervey Medit. (1818) 15 Death, 
like some able daysman, has laid his hand on the contending 
parties. 1844 Macaulay Sartor Misc. Wks. i860 II. 128 
bpurning out of their way the daysman who strives to lake 
his stand between them. 

2. A worker by the day ; a day-labourer. 
H639 Ward Serm. (1863) 105 (D.) He is a good day's- 

man, or journeyman, or tasker. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
Days.man,& Labourer that works by the Day, as a Thresher, 
Hcdgcr, etc. 1750 Ellis Country Housew. 16 (E. D. S.) 
A days-man, as we call them in Hertfordshire. x868 
Bush nell Serm. Living- Subjects 111 We .. pile up what 
we think good acts on one another, as some day** man 
might the cents of his wages. 

1 3. Obs. nonce-uses. (Sec quots.) 

1598 Bacon Sacred Medit. (Arb.) 109 For we ought to 
be daies-inen, and not to-morrowes men, considering the 
shortnesse of our lime. 1658 Rowlano Mou/efs Theat. Ins. 
951 « e are in Pindars Bccount but eW/icpoi, Daiesmen, Le. 
of a daies continuance. 

Hence f Daysnianahip, the office of a days- 
man; reconciliation. 

,6 49 Lichtfoot Battle w. Wasp's Nest Wks. 1825 I. 407 
If you be so good a reconciler, I pray begin at home : the 
fcvangelists need none of your day'smanship. 

Day-Spring". Daybreak, early dawn. Now 
chiefly poet, or Jig. 

c 1300 A". A lis. 4200 Day spryng is jolyf tide. 138* Wyclif 
7<^xxxvni. 13 Aether thou ..hast shewid to the dai 
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^Tow ,1 The breath of Heav'n fresh-blowing, 

FSi "A™A Ct ' W, - ,h ? a ^P ri "8 '7?« Co**™ Hind 

1. 588 I he day-spring's daughter rosy pJnfd. 1837 I It. 
Martinkau Soc. Amer. 1 1. ,81 The driver declared that ho 
must wait for the day-spring, before he could proceed 
another step. 1875 Scrivekeh Led. Text N. 'lest. 4 The 
thousand years and more which separated the Council of 
N ice from the dayspring of the Reformation. 

Day'-star. Also 3 -atcrn, 5 -sterno, -atarno. 

1. 1 he morning Btar. 

C . too ° HI. 370 Seo sunne & se mona & scfen 

clx ' 3 g«f?re dai-stem gat I be. ,4. . LvSa 
remfleo/Glas 1355 tauest of *tcrres..o Venus.. O myati 
goddes daister after ny 3 t 1483 Cath. Angt. 80 A Day- 
V£™?' "'Sy^ \ ei Jh4fs/Aoros. 1576 Fleming Pano/t. 
Afnt. 39 Karly in the morning, so soono as the day starrc 
appeared. 1845 R. W. Hamilton Po/. Ednc. vii. (ed. a) 
iS7 Such men are as day-stars, breaking the night and 
hastening the dawn. 

2. The sun, as the orb of day. poet. 



ISO? Sylvester Du Bartas 11. it Babylon 577 IIU Heav'n- 
tuned harp which shall resound While the bright day-Mar 
rides his glorious Round. 1637 Milton Lyctdas 168 So 
sinks the day-star in the ocean bed, And yet anon rciwirs 
his drooping head, And tricks his beams. 1789 Wom«w. 
fi}™i»FW*ik f9o Sunk to a curve, the dayTtar lessens 
still, Gives one bnghl glance, and drops behind the h^l. 

1381 Wyclif 1 Pet. I ,9 Til the day bigynne fur to iiue 
i»V, and the day sterre springe in ?oure hcrtU ,7x460 
***>»*ky My*. 1x8 Haylle lytylle tyne mop |the infant 
Jesusl Of pure crede thou art crop : I wold dr>T»k on thy 
cop Lytylle dav staroc. i$oo-«) Dcnbar Ballot of our 
Lady 36 Haile, bncht, be sicht, in hevyn on hicl»t 1 Hailc. 
day sterne onentalc 1 i«8 Wesley Hymns, * Ire lift our 
M"?f l, .^ e J ,ft our rfcarts 10 1 ' h ««» ° Day-Star from on 
High ! 1876 Bancroft Hist. U. SAW. xiii. 466 The day. 
star of the American Union. 

t Day -sun. Obs. The snn. rhetorical and fig. 

1 l $ 7 L H?. LI ? INC f ah . in m r *' »S The chosen .. shall 
behold Christ the daysun. — J) t Momay be. xx S 

Ood..commaunded the daysunne to be, and it was don. 
1577 * t*- « Patriarchs (1604) 76 The day-sun of righteous- 
ness. 0 

Day's-WOrk (d*»-z,wwk). (Also written as 
two words.) The work of a day, work done on or 
proper to a day. Also ~ Daywork 2 {obs.). 

1594 Sha«s. JRieA. Ill, tt. i. 1 Now haue I done a good daies 
work. 1610 \V. y olkincham Art oj Survey 11. vii. 59 Four* 
square Pearches make a Daiesworke, 10 Daicworkes 
a Roode. 1640 G. H. Wit ft Recreations Hija, Vour 

\ Gen 
■ more 
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dayes work s done, each morning as you rise, c 1836 Gen. 
P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) IV. 39c Paying him for more 
days- works, c 1850 Rudim. Navtg. (Weale) xo The log- 
board, the contents of which are termed ' the log the 
working il off, * the days work \ 

Day-tale, daytal, datal (d^-^I, dji-tel,' 
d^« t I), [f. Dav + Tale reckoning, etc. In sense \ 
parallel to nightcr-tale in Chaucer, etc., where the 
sense 1 reckoning ' appears to pass inlo that of ' I he 
time counted or reckoned ' (to night or lo day). 
There appears to be no direct connexion between 
this and sense 2.] 
fl. Day-time. A day e tale -, by day. Obs. 
1530 Palscr. 699/3 A daye talc he scoulkelh in corners 
and a nyghtes he gothe a thevyng. 

2. The reckoning (of work, wages, etc.) by tho 
day. Chiefly aitrib. y reckoned, paid, or engaged 
by the day, as in day-tale hand, labour, wages, 
work, etc.; day-tale man, a day-labourer; 'day- 
talc pace, * a slow pace ' (Halliw.). 

1560 t Summ. Certain Reasons in Hart. Misc. (Malh.) II. 
478 Men that tooke dayetall wages. 1641 Best Farm. Bks. 
(Surtees) 45 It shall bee accounted but for halfc a day with 
those that worke with yow by daytaile. 1761 Sternb Tr. 
Shandy (1770) III. 143 (D.) Holla 1 you chairman, here's 
sixpence; do step into that bookseller's shop, and call me 
a day-tall critick. X770 Hotmes/ield Crt. Rolls in Sheffield 
Gloss. Addenda, Being daytall-man to Mathias Webster. 
1788 W. Marshall Yorfcsh. Glass. (E. D. S), Daitle (that) 
(that is, day-lale\adj. by the day ; as, * dat tie-man a day- 
labourer ; ' daitle-work , work done by the day. x8s< 
Robinson Whitby Gloss., Daytal, tale or reckoning by the 
day. x888 W. Somerset Word~bk., Day-talc /eltow, Day- 
tale man, a labourer hired by the day. Hence a term of 
reproach, meaning a lazy, slack workman whose only care 
is to have his wages, Bnd to do as little as he can lo earn 
them. 189a Labour Commission Gloss., Datal hands, 
hands employed in cotton-mills at a fixed rate per week of 
56* hours. 

Day-taler, dataller (6Vhe*bj). local, [f. 
prcc. +-er!.] A day-labourer, a workman en- 
gaged and paid by the day. 

1875 Lane. Gloss., Dataller <S. Lane), Day tat. labourer 
(r umess), a day labourer. 1881 Manch. Guardian 20 Jan. 
7/7 Hurst, dataller at Wharton Hall Collieries. 1886 
Engineer 13 Aug. 138/1 The wages were paid to datallers 
for packing and putting the roads in repair. 

Day-time. The time of daylight. 
«535 Cove a dale Ps. xx\[\]. a, I crie in the daye tyme . . 
and in the night season. <*i6j6 Bacon Ess. Fame (Arb.) 
579 In toe day time she sittith in a Watch Tower, and 
flyeth, most, by night. x 7 8s Priestlry Corrupt. Chr. U. 
S 2' , „ ghts ln the <»y-t«ne were usual. 1856 Kane A ret. 
Expl. II. ix. 95 Implying that 1 never sleep o' daytimes. 
Day- woman, dairy- woman : see Dey-. 
Day-work, day-work, [Cf. also Darc] 
fl. The work of a day; « Day's wouk. Obs. or 
north, dial. 

a 1000 Cwdmon't Exod. 151 ^Gr.) part he bat djegweorc 
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dreore Scbohte. c 14*5 Wvntoln Cron. vni. *vL M < * a 
man. .cvy r herd, or saw befor. A Da>-v* C rk to bat Daywcrk 
lyk. X535 Coverpale . Chron. xvi\.[xvl] 37 Kue^vc 
h.sdayeworke ,83a Specimens yorhUire'Jlatect.Mniy 
a daywark we ha* wrought togither. 7 
1 2. The amount of land that could be worked 
(ploughed, mown, etc.) in a day. Obs. 

IVi* 7 o Merlon Coll. Ree. No. i« 7 (Kxscx) Sex Day- 
wercata. terrao rneae.] , 3 x8-x 9 fls) (Sol neby*. Safe 
Caul. 7 Apr. (189a) ?3 ), Grant from Richard de j w^-sdenne 
1 ^H^^r^* 1 ?** in Gudhu^ ,49s 



, ' — i v . 1 ' • *v u«yc-irarKc 01 oar icy . , rziiii 
daye.warke of whet. 1641 West Farm Bhs. (Surtee%) 36 'ITie 
South Wandcil close, with it* bottomes, in 8 dayworkc^ or 
will serve one mower 8 dayes. 

3. Work done by the day and paid by daily 
wages; day labour. 
X580 ^Noktm Plutarch (1676) 950 With Masons that had 
heir day-work. 1701 Lond. Cas. No. 3786/4 Committed 
by one wbo does Day-work in Dcptford and Woolwich 
u ■ l7 £ l ^^y* Mum. Br. 79 All the workmanship 
. .being sulTered to be done by Day. Work. X851 Ord. i 
Sf? ' R .- £n &* n ">'' I 16. 64 To Kale the weekly delivery 
01 Materials and performance of Day. work. 

t Day-writ. Obs. *» Day-bulk. 

1809 Tomlins Law Diet. s.v., It is against law to grant 
liberty to prisoners in execution by other writs than dav 
writs {or rules*. 7 

Daze (d^2), v. Forms : 4-6 dase, (5 dayae, 
6-9 daise), 6- daze. [ME. dasc-n, a, ON. *dasa, 
found in Icel. in the refl. dasa-sk to become weary 
nnd exhausted, e.g. from cold, Sw.dasa intr. to lie 
idle ; cf. Iccl. dasi a lazy fellow. Sense 3 was pos- 
sibly the earliest in Eng. No cognate words appear 
in the other Teutonic langs/J 

I. trans. 1. To prostrate the mental faculties of 
(a person), as by a blow on the head, a violent 
shock, weariness, intoxicating drink, etc. ; to be- 
numb or confuse the senses; to stun, stupefy. 

CX3J5 {seeDATED il. a 1400-50 A IcxaJtder yy) 7 lie was 
dased of be dint & half dede him semyd. c 1400 Destr. 
f roy 7654 The deire of his dyot dash hym but liilT a X563 
13ale Set. h ts. (Parker Soc.) 443 These things davcth thei? 
wits, and amazeth their minds. 1590 Spknskr F. Q< ill. vii. 
7 But shewd by outward signes that dread her sence did 
daze. x66o Dav n en Tyrannic Love iv. ii, Poor human 
kind, all dazed in open day, Err after bliss, and blindly 
miss their way. 1815 Jamieson s.v., He daises himself 
with drink. 1848 J! as. Gaskell M. Barton xxWl Jane 
Wilton was (to use her own word, so expressive to a Lanca- 
shire ear) ' dazed . 1877 Mrs. Oliphant Makers Flor. L 
26 A man dazed and bewildered by such a calamity. 

2. esp. To confound or bewilder (the vision) 
with excess of light or brilliance ; to dazzle, lit. 
and Jig. 

a -? KELTON l >k - SParcw 1 103 She made me sore 
amased Vpon her when I gascd. ..My eyne were so dased. 
1570 Gooce Pop. Kitted. 1. 0S8o> 11 They are but 
tmmprye and deccytes to daze the foolish eies. 1631 Hrv. 
wood Fair Mnid of West ll. L Wks. 1874 II. 35* To daze 
all eyes that shall behold her state. X847 Tenmysoh Priuc 
The sudden light Da/cd me halfblind. 1864 Skeat 
UhlandTs Poems 15a Shall earthly splendour that strong 
eyesight daze ? 

3. To benumb with cold ; to blight or destroy 
with cold, north. Eng. and Sc. 

X340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 6647 For-bi bat bai . . Kr>-nned 
ay here in pe calde of malice, And ay was dased in charitc* 
»5i3 Douglas sEn/is \n. Prol. 88 The callour air . . Dasing 
the oludein euery creature. 1696 Money maslen all Things 
Ix*. 53 ihey [birdsj stay not too long ofT, lest th* Eggs be 
dazd. 1876 Mid-Yorkshire Gloss., Dtazc, to blight, or 
cause to pine from cold, as when vegetables are frost-nipped 
or chickens die in the shell for want of warmth. 1891 
Atkinson Moorland 336 He assumed that it [a water raill 
was dazed with cold. 

II. intr. +4. To be or become stupefied or 
bewildered ; to be benumbed with cold ; to remain 
Inactive or torpid. Obs. 

c 1325 E.E. Allit. P C 383 Per he [the king of Nineveh] 
dased in bat dustc, with droppande teres, c 1460 Towteley 
Myst. 38, I dase and I dedir For ferd of that taylle. 14. . 

x V> 'fA //w '" V4, J? b HazI - E - p - r - L *) H <>py* thou, 

I wold for a mase Stond in the m>re there, and dase Nye 
hand halve a dey? 1483 Cath. Angt. 90 To Dayse (A. 
Dase), 1*^ to be callde. X519 Moue Supplic. Sonlys Wk*. 
331/3 Whaa his bead first began to dase, of that evil! 
drynkc. 

t6. Of the eyes or vision: To be or become 
dazzled. Obs. 

3 A . sra l» l &9 More Dyalogt rv. Wks. 252/1 
Which law if it were laied in their light.. wold make al 
theyr e>-en dase. 1635 Quahles Embl. ni. L (1718) 135 
Whose more than Eagle-eyes Can. .gaze On glitt nng beams 
of honour, and not daze. 

+ b. To gaze stupidly or with bewildered vision 
{after, upon). Obs. 

15*3 Skeltom GarL Laurel 641, I saw dyvers..Dasyng 
after doltrellis. 1535 Covesdale Dent, xxvui. 33 Thine 
eyes shal dase vpon them all the daye longe. 

6. Of bread or meat : To become Dazj&d (sense 
3). Now local. 

X769 Mas. Raffald Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 54 Observe 
always to have a brisk clear fire, it will prevent your meat 
from dazing. 

7. 'To wither; to become rotten or spoiled, 
from keeping, dampness, etc.' (Jamiesoo). Sc. and 
north. Eng. 
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Daze (d^z), sb. [f. Daze v.'] 

1. A dazed condition: a. of the mental facul- 
ties ; b. A benumbed, deadened condition ; loss of 
virtue or freshness {north, dial.)* 

1825 Jamieson, To get a daise, to receive such injury as to 
become rotten or spoiled, applied to clothes, wood, etc. 
1855 Mrs. Gaskell North % S. xix, I'm all in a swound- 
ingdaze to day. 1870 Dickens E. DroodW, A little time 
and a little water brought him out of his daze. 

2. Min. An old name for mica (from its glitter"). 
1671 Phil. Trans. VI. 2103 Daze is a kind of glittering 

stone, .some softer, some harder, of different colours. 17x5 
Thoresby Leeds 467 A brown daze, full of the small sparks 
of the Mica. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Su/p., The word Daze 
takes in, with them [miners] every stone that is hard and 
glittering. 1788 Cronstedt's Min. xo6 Glimmer, Daze, or 
Glist. 

Dazed (d^zd), a. [f. Daze v. + -ed. Cf. 
ON. dasad exhausted.] 

1. Benumbed in the mental faculties ; stupefied, 
bewildered. 

c 1325 E. E. A It it. P. A. 1084, I stod as stylle as dased 
quayle. c 14*5 Wyntoun Cron. vi. iv. 56 He wes bau In 
hys Deyd bot a dasyd man. C1440 Promp. Parv. 114 
Dasyd, or be-dasyd, vertiginosus. 1301 Douglas Pat. Hon. 
1. xxvi, My daisit heid fordullit dtsselie. 1587 Turberv. 
Trag. T, etc. (1837) 317 It wil delight my dazed sprites. 
1789 Burns 2nd Ep. to Davie iv, Whyles daez't wi love, 
whyles daez't wi 1 drink. 1866 G. Macoonald Ann. Q. 
Neighb. xxil (1878) 408 She looked dazed, perhaps from the 
effects of her fall. 

b. Dazzled with excess of light. 
1581 Marbeck Bk. of Notes 153 If for a while you fixe 
your sight thereon, dimnesse & darknesse doe follow your 
dazed eies. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 1. viii. 21 As where th* 
Almighties lightning brond does light, It dimmes the dazed 
eyen. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. I. 11. 512 His troubled 
eyes and dazed He lifted from the glory of that gold. 

2. Benumbed or deadened with cold, north. 

1513 Douglas Mneis v. vii. 58 Tbe dasyt bluid . . Walxis 
dolf and dull throw myne unweildy age. 1674 Ray N. C. 
Words 14 I'ze dazed, I am very cold. 1811 Willan W. 
Riding Gloss., Dazed, .benumbed with frost. 1873 Swale- 
dale Gtoss. y Dazzed, chilled. 

3. Spoiled in baking or roasting, by using a too 
strong or too slow heat, north, dial. 

1674 Ray N. C. fiords, Dazed Bread, dough.baked. 
Dazed Meat, ill- roasted by reason of the badness of the 
fire. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., A deazed loaf, the 
dough or paste ill baked, or when the leaven or yeast has 
failed in its work. 1876 Mid-Yorkshirc Gloss., Diazed 
bread is overbaked outwardly, and not enough baked 
within. 

4. Applied to anything that has lost its freshness 
and strength, as to wood when it loses its proper 
colour and texture. Sc. and north. Eng. 

1825 Jamieson, Daised ivud, rotten wood. 1892 Specifica- 
tion (Durham), No dazed wood to be used. 

Dazedly (d^'zedli), adv. [-ly 2 .] In a dazed 
way or manner ; t inertly, torpidly (as from cold). 

13. ; [see Dazeoness]. 1886 Miss Broughton Dr. Cupid 
III. iv. 90 An idea dazedly flashes across her brain. 1888 
Cliamb. jfml. July 462 They looked dazedly at the judge. 

Da'zedness. [-ness.] Dazed condition ; fthe 
state of being numbed or deadened with cold. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 4906 Thurgh fire bat sal swa 
brinriand be, Agayn be dasednes [MS. Lansd. coldnes] of 
charite. 13. . MS. Tib. E. vii. fol. 24 Dasednes of hert als 
clerkes graves Es when a man god dasedly loves, And 
slawly his luf in god settes. 1817 Blackiv. Mag. I. 577 
Wbat Dan [Chaucer] calls the dasedness of study. 

Dazel, -ell, -ile, obs. forms of Dazzle. 

Dazement (d^-zmenO. ran. [mod. f. Daze 
v. + -ment.] The state of being dazed. 

1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Deeazcment, a sensation of 
cold all over the body from checked perspiration. 1873 L. 
Wallace Fair God vn. iv. 457 The king relapsed into his 
dazement. 

Dazie, dazied, obs. forms of Daisy, -ied. 

t Da'zineSS. Obs. rare - \ [See Dazy a. and 
-ness.] Dazedness, dizziness. 

1554 Knox Godly Let. D iij, Oftentymes theyr posteritie 
are stryken with blindenes and dasynes of mynde. 

Dazing (d^-zirj), vbl. sb. [-ing 1.] The action 
of tbe verb Daze ; benumbing, stupefaction, as a 
condition or influence. 

a 1535 Mose De quat. Noviss.Vfks. 101 When the dasyng 
of death, shall kepc al swete slepe oute of their walerye eyes. 
iS35 Cover oale Dent, xxviii. 65 The Lorde shal geue the 
there a fearfull hert and dasynge of eyes. 1577 B. Googe 
Heresbach's Husb. iv. ( 1586) 191 It helpeth against the 
dasing, or giddinesse of the heade. 1877 Holdemess Gloss., 
Deeazins, a severe cold, especially in the head, 
fb. A disease of sheep; =Dazyj£. Obs. 

1799 Ess. Night. Soc. II 1. 404 (Jam.) Daising or Vanquish. 
This disease, .is. .most severe upon young sheep. 

Dazing, a. [-jng 2 .] That dazes; fthat 
is dazed. 

C1325 E. E.Allit. P. B. 1538 Such a dasande drede dusched 
to his hert. 1531 FniTH judgment upon Tracy Pref. (1829) 
245 Whether of a godly zeal, or of a dasing brain, let other 
men judge. 

Dazle, obs. form of Dazzle. 

Dazy (d<F !, zi), a. rare. [f. Daze v. or sb. + -Y.] 
a. In a dazed condition, b. Chill, chilling, be- 
numbing with cold (dial.). 

1825 Jamieson s. v. t A daisie day, a cold raw day, without 
sunshine. 1880 Blackmoke Ercma vi. 30 With.. a head 
still weak and dazy. 
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f Da*zy, sb. Obs. rare - \ [f. Daze v. or from 
prec. adj.] The 'gid' or 'sturdy', a disease of 
sheep and young cattle. 

1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. (1586) 134 If your 
Bullock e turne round, and have the Dasye, you shal. .tecle 
upon his forehead; and you shall feele it with your 
thumbe. 

Dazzle (dse-z'l), v. Forms : 5-7 dasel(l, 6 
dasill, -yll, dazila, dassel(l, 6-7 dazel (1, dasle, 
6-8 dazla, (7 daisie), 6- dazzle. [In 1 5-1 6th c. 
dasel, dasle, freq. and dim. of dose, Daze v. (esp. in 
sense 2).] 

fl. intr. Of the eyes: To lose tbe faculty of dis- 
tinct and steady vision, esp. from gazing at too bright 
light, {lit. and Jig.) Obs. 

1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 96 Parauenture his eyen 
daselyd as he loked from aboue doun. 1530 Palsgr. 507A1 
1 dasyll, as ones eyes do for lokyng agaynst the sonne or 
for eyeng any thyng to moche, etc. 1581 G. Pettie tr. 
Guazzo's Civ. Conv. in. (15861 156 b, Her eyes dazell with 
the least beame thereof [the Sunne). 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. 
in. ii. 85. i6ji Fletcher Pilgrim v. vi, Fed. Ha? doe I 
dazel! ? Rod. Tis the faire Alinda. 1671 Marvell Reh. 
Transp. 1. 64 His Eyes dazied at the Precipice of his 
Stature. 

1 2. To be or become mentally confused or stupe- 
fied ; to become dizzy. Obs. 

157 1 Golding Calvin on Fs. xxxui. 5 How shamefully the 
most part of the world dazeleth at Gods righteousnesse. 
1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. ii. Ml. ii. (1651) 95 Many., 
tremble at such sights, dazel, and are sick, if they look but 
down from an high place. 

3. trans. To overpower, confuse, or dim (the 
vision), esp. with excess of brightness. (Also Jig.) 

1536 Starkey Let. to Cromwell in England (1878) p. xliii, 
Wyth a clere ye [=eye] not dasyllyd wyth the glyteryng of 
such thyngys as are present. 1563 Mirr. Mag., Jane Shore 
xiii, Doth not the sonne dasill the clearest eyes ? 16*6 Bacon 
Sylva § 276 If you come.. out of the Dark into a Glaring 
Light, the eye is dazeled for a time, a 1640 J. Ball Answ. 
to Can i. (1642) 88 You doe only raise a dust to daisie the 
eye. 1761 Hume Hist. Eng. II. xxviii. 135 He tried to 
dazzle the eyes of the populace by the splendour of his 
equipage. 1857 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 334 The gas-light, 
which dazzles my eyes. 

absol. 1752 Johnson Rambler No. 207 P12 Light after 
a time ceases to dazzle. 

4. Jit>. To overpower or confound (the mental 
faculties), esp. with brilliant or showy qualities; 
' to strike or surprise with splendour' (J.). 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. r. xiv. « The excellence of 
the nature of Angels hath so daselled the mindes of many. 
i6zz E. Elton Compl. Sonet. Sinner (ed. 2) 94 Their vnruly 

rssions . . dazeling and dimming their iudgements. > 1643 
M. Soveraigne Salve Pref., Rhetorick may dazle simple 
men. 1711 Aooison Sped. No. 112 r8 The ordinary People; 
who are so used to be dazzled with Riches. 1880 L. Stephen 
Pope iv. 97 Pope seems to have been dazzled by the amazing 
vivacity of the man. 

b. absol. 

1649 Milton Eikon. xii. (1851) 434 If the whole Irishry of 
Rebels had feed some advocate to speak, .soph istically in 
their defence, he could have hardly dazPd better. 176A 
Goldsm. Trav. 336 Thine are those charms that dazzle and 
endear. 1879 M. Arnold Fr. Critic on Milton Mixed Ess. 
238 A style to dazzle, to gain admirers everywhere. 

5. To outshine, dim, or eclipse with a brighter 
light. Const, f down, out. rare. 

1643 Burroughes Exp. Hosea v. (1652) 243 They can see 
. .into the beauty of his waves, so that it dazeleth all the 
glory of the world in their eies. 1647 Waro Simp. Cobler 
60 It hath not ray's enough left, to dazle downe the height 
of my affections. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. $ It. Jnds. (1872) 
1. 47 This church was dazzled out of sight by the Cathedral. 

Dazzle (darz'I), sb. [f. prec] 

f 1. Dazzled state or condition. Obs. 

i6if-jj Feltham Resolves 1. xxvii. 47 We meet with 
nothing but the puzzle of the soul, and the dazle of the 
minds dim eyes. 

2. An act of dazzling ; a brightness or glitter that 
dazzles the vision. 

i6st N. Bacon Disc. Govt. 11. xl. (1739) 177 This was but 
a dazzle, an Eclipse ensues. 1751 Paltock P. Wilkins 
(1884) 1. xiv. 144, I could see the lake very well by the 
dazzle of the water. 1821 Lockhart Valerius 1. iv. 46 
Fatigued with the uniform flash and dazzle of the Medi- 
terranean waves. 1890 Spectator 13 Sept., One is taking 
precautions to avoid a draught or a dazzle. 
h.Jig. 

1654 Whitlock Zootomia 338 Through whose red and 
wbitc.thc Glory of the Maker shineth with more Dazle 
than through any part of the Creation. 1846 Ri skin Mod. 
Paint. I. 1. 1. i. §5 Amidst the tumult and- the dazzle of 
their busy life. 

Dazzled (darz'ld), ///. a. [f. Dazzle v.] 

1. Overpowered or confounded by too strong light 
or splendour. 

1581 J. Bell HaddotCs Answ. Osor. 499 So forcible is the 
dazeled blindenes of selfe Love, a x6z3 F. Greville Sidney 
(1652) 89 [He] cleareth the daseled eyes of that army. 
a 1628 — Poems y Hum. Learning xvi, Those dazied 
notions. .Which our fraile understanding doth retaine. i8n 
Worosw. Sonn. 1 Here pause, etc.', An accursed thing it is 
to gaze On prosperous tyrants with a dazzled eye. 1856 R. 
A. Vaughan Mystics (i860) II. ix. ii. 131 This indistinct 
and dazzled apprehension. 

2. Outshone or dimmed by a stronger light. 
1576 Fleming Panopl, Epist. 292 As tbe bright beames of 

the Sunne passe tbe dimme and dazeled light of the Moone. 
1833 Tennvson Fatima iv, My spirit. . Faints like a dazzled 
morning moon. 
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Dazzlement (die-z'lment\ [-ment.] 

1. The act of dazzling; a cause of dazzling. 

1633 J. Done J fist. Septuagint 55 <T.) It beat back the 
sight with a dazlcment. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rcr>. 1. ti. vi, 
Confused darkness, broken by bewildering dazzlemcnts. 
1881 Stfvenson Virg. Put risque 289 Many holes, drilled in 
the conical turret-roof of this vagabond Pharos, let up spouts 
of dazzlement into the bearer's eyes. 

2. The fact or condition of being dazzled. 

1840 Carlyle Heroes v. (1858) 324 The blinkard dazzle- 
ment and Staggerings to and fro of a man sent on an errand 
he is too weak for. 

+ Da'ZZlenesS. Obs. rare- [app. for das- 
zledness.] Dazzled condition. 

1581 J. Pell H addon's Answ. Osor. 315 Overwhelmed 
with a perpetuall dazellnes of sight. 

Dazzler (die-zlai). [-kr.] 

1. One who dazzles : said e. g. of a 1 showy 1 
woman. Chiefly slang or colloq. 

a 1800 Cowper tr. AndreinVs Adam v. ix. Wks. 1837 X. 
383 Thou Lord immutable. .Thou dazzler and obscurer of the 
sun 1 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick. xxxvi,Mr. Lumbey shook his 
head with great solemnity, as though to imply that be sup- 
posed she must have been rather a dazzler. 1889 Columbus 
{Ohio) Dispatch 27 Sept., [He] appears to be one of these 
dazzlers. He succeeded in dazzling two of the jury. 

2. A dazzling blow, slang. 

1883 Reaoe Many a Slip in Harper's Mag. Dec. 132/1 
The carter.. received a dazzler with the left, followed by 
a heavy right-hander. 

Da'zzling, vbl. sb. [-ing I.] The action of the 
verb Dazzle ; the condition of being dazzled. 

1579 Langham Gard. Health (1633) 672 To take away all 
giddinesse and dasling of the head. 1581 Pettie Guazzo's 
Civ. Conv. 11. (1586)95 If your eies bee able to beholde it 
without dazeling. 

Dazzling (dce-zlin), ///. a. [-ing 2 .] 

fl. That is, or becomes, dazzled or dazed. 
(See Dazzle v. i, 2.) Obs. 

157 1 Golding Calvin on Ps. lxviii. 4 His hoarce throt and 
dazeling eyes, a i«joa Greene Alphonsus (1861) 227 Do my 
dazzling eyes Deceive me ? 1641 Milton Refortn. 11. (1851) 
67 Unlesse God have smitten us. .with a dazling giddinesse 
at noon day. 1654 H. L'Estrange Chas. I (1655J 3 T h» s 
unexpected proposall put his Catholique majesty into such 
a dazling demur. 

2. That dazzles the eyes (esp. with brightness) ; 
bright to a degree that dazzles. 

158 1 J. Bell H addon'' s Answ. Osor. 216 b, Drivyng away 
the dazelyng darkenes of the ugly night. 1667 Milton 
P. L. 1. 564 A horrid Front Of dreadful length and dazling 
Arms. 1791 CowPEa Odyss. xxiv. 246 Clad in dazzling 
brass. 1841 Borrow Zinrali 1 . ix. 1. 155 In hot countries, 
where the sun and moon are particularly dazzling. 

3. Jig. That dazzles the mind of the observer ; 
brilliant or splendid to a degree that dazzles. 

1749 Smollett Regicide 1. i, The fair one comes, In all the 
pride of dazzling charms array'd. 1839 De Quincev Recoil. 
Lakes Wks. 1862 II. 113 A neighbourhood so dazzling in its 
intellectual pretensions. 

4. quasi-<fc/z». 

1696 Tate & Bradv Fs. exxxix. 6 Too dazling bright for 
mortal Eye 1 i860 Tvnoall Glac. 1. ii, 13 Its general surface 
was dazzling white. 

Dazzlingly (darzlirjli), adv. [' ly2 0 

fl. In a dazzled manner. (See prec. 1.) Obs. 

1610 Mirr. Mag., K. Bladud 56 [They] blinded are, and 
dazel ingly they looke. 

2. In a dazzling manner ; to a degree that dazzles. 

<zi7it Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 322 His 
Scales the Sun-beams dazzlingly reflect. 1807 Southev 
Esprielld's Lett. III. 99 Nothing was to be seen but what 
was perfectly and dazzfingly white. 1879 Frouoe Caesar x. 
118 Pompeys success had been dazzlingly rapid. 

De, obs. Sc. form of Dik v. 

De, a dialectal (Kentish), foreign, or infantile 
representation of The. 

Sometimes in early MSS. a scribal error for <$e=the. 

Ii "De, I. (di) A Latin preposition, meaning 
* down from, from, off, concerning*, oecnrring in 
some Latin phrases more or less used in English. 
The chief of these arc the following : 

1. de bene esse (Law), as of * well-being as 
being good, of conditional allowance for the 
present. 

' To take or do any thing De bene esse, is to accent or allow 
it, as well done for present,, .but [on fuller examination] to 
be allowed or disallowed, according to the Merit or Well- 
being of the thing in its own nature ' (Blount, Law Diet. 
1670*. 

1603 Egerton Papers (Camden> 372 (Stanf.) Wherefore, de 
bene esse, I have provisionally made a warraot redy for his 
Ma*y * signature. 1656 Blount Glossogr. s.v., The Court. . 
often orders that^Defendant to be examined De bene esse, 
L that his depositions are to be allowed or suppressed at the 
hearing, as the Judge shall see cause. 1885 Law Rep. 
29 Ch. Div. 290 (Stanf.) The Court ultimately determined 
that it should be read de bene esse. 

2. de congrno, of Congkuity. 

a 1623 W. Pemble Jnstif. (162^) 33 When they tell vs, 
that faith merits justification de Congruo they intrap them, 
selues in grosse contradiction ; seeing to deserve dc Congruo 
is not to deserve at all 1841, 1856 [see Congruity 5 a]. 

3. de facto, in fact, in reality, in actual existence, 
force, or possession, as a matter of fact. Very 
frequently opposed to de jure. Used also as an 
ad/. = f actual, actually existing 1 , and then some- 
times so far anglicized as to be prefixed to its sb. 

i5oz W. Watson Quodtibets 73 (Stanf. » That the Pope 
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erred de facto in the reconciliation of the French King. 
1638 Chilli sow. Relig. Prot. t. iii. | 30 He may doe it de 
facto, but de iure he cannot. 1691 Noaais Pract. Disc. 29 
1 1 will appear, that de facto it Is so. 1696 Growth Deism 1 3 
The Shibolcih of the Church now is King William's «r> facto 
Title. 1765 Ulackstonk Comm. t. 371 That temporary 
nllegiance, which was due to him as king dc facto. 1870 
[see de jure, below]. 1891 Law Refi. Weekly Notei 70/1 
The acts of the dc facto directors might, .bind the company. 

Hence f Defa'cto-man (al<o dofacto sb.), one 
who recognized William 111 ns king de facto. 
t Defa-ctoship, a dc facto standing, position, or 
title. 

1696 Groivth Deism is For these de facto-tntn. and the 
Jacobites, were butlatily the same sort of People. Ibid. 
13 And when the King had better Titles . . yet he must be 

made to pay . . Dr. S Sixteen Hundred Pounds a Year, 

for a Dcfactoskit only. 1710 Manager? Pro tf Con 39 
The one allows tfie Defactoship of the Queen. 

4. de fide, of faith, to be held as an article of 
faith. 

1618 Ciullincw. Relig. Prot. 1. iii. % e Some fhold] that 
the Popes indirect Power over Princes in Temporalities is 
dc lute ; Others the contrary. 

6. de Jnre, of right, by right, according to law. 
Nearly always opposed to dc facto ; like that also 
(though less usually), treated as an adj.*** legal 
and placed before the sb. 

16x1 Court ft Times Jos. / (1848) 1. 136 (Stanf.) Done de 
facto, and not de jure. 1638 [see dc facto above]. 1694 
Poet Buffoon'd, etc. 7 (Stanf.) Husband or Gallant, either 
way, De facto or De jure sway. 1837 Ht. Mahtinfau 
Sot. Attter. II. 81 States that are de facto independent, 
without having anything to do with the question de jure. 
1870 Lowkll Study Wind. (1886) 74 It is a de jure, and 
not a de facto property that we have in it. 

6. de novo, anew, afresh, over again from the 
beginning. Rarely as adj. « « new, fresh \ and 
prefixed to sb. 

1617 Court tf Times Chas. 1 (1848) I. 304 (Stanf.) It is 
said they have opened de novo Calais to our English trade. 
1817 Pkkl in Edin. Rev. XXIX. 121 We cannot make n 
constitution de novo. 1847-9 To no Cycl. Anat. IV. 143/2 
A de novo development of such texture. 1881 Med. Temp. 
Jmt. XLIX. 18 In which it is developed by circumstances 
de novo. 

7. de profundls, the first words of the Latin 
version of Psalm exxx (exxix) Out of the depths 
(have I cried) 1 ; hence subst. a. the name of this 
psalm ; b. a psalm of penitence ; c. a cry from 
the depths of sorrow, misery, or degradation. 

1463 liury Wills (Camden) 18 Saying De profundi* for 
me, for my fader and my moder. 1500-10 Kenhedif. Ftyting 
w. Dunbar 447 With De profundi* fend the, and that 
failye. 1589 N asiie Pref. Greene's Mcnaphon (Arb.) 17 Let 
subiects for all their insolence, dedicate a De profundi* 
cucrie morning to the prcscruation of their Caesar. 1890 
Open Court 10 Apr. 2204/3 (Stanf.) The Labor cry, the new 
De Profundi's, the passionate psalm of the workers appeal- 
ing out of the depihs of misery and degradation for more 
wages and less hours of daily toil. 

II. The French preposition dc, d* (<te, anglicized 
d/, df, d£, ds\ meaning * of, from *, occurring 
in names of places, as Ashby dc la Zouch, in terri- 
torial titles, as Earl Grey dc Wilton, J,ord Talbot dc 
Jl/alaAtdc, and in personal surnames, as Dc Lisle, 
JT Israeli, Dc Qninccy ; also, in French phrases 
more or less in English use, as coup dWtat, coup 
dc main, etc. (see Cour) ; dc hattt cn bas, from 
height to lowness, condescendingly as from a lofty 
position, with an air of affected superiority; dc 
uouvcau, anew, afresh ; dc rigueur, of strictness, 
(a matter) strictly or rigorously obligatory, according 
to strict etiquette ; dc trop, too much, (one) too 
many, in the way. 

1697 Vahbrucu Relapse 1. ii, Not if you treat him de haut 
en bas, as you use to do. 175a Chesterf. Lett. (179a) HI. 
374, I know no company in which you are likely to be de 
trap. 1775 Gibbon in Life tf Lett. (1869) 237 (Stanf.) The 
first chapter has been composed de notcvean three times. 
1848 Thackeray Van. Fair vi, ' I should only be de trop\ 
said the Captain. 1849 — Pendennis xxix, All the young 
men go to Sprat t's after their balls, \i\sdc rigueur, my 
dear. 1887, ftlust. Loml. News 5 Mar. 369/3, 1 «n decidedly 
de trof this morning. Motl. On such occasions eveoing 
dress is de rigueur. 

De-, prefix. The Latin adverb and preposition, 
used in combination with verbs, and their deriva- 
tives. A large number of verbs so formed lived on 
in French as popular words, or were taken over 
into that language in earlier or later times as 
learned words, and thence came into English, as 
darcsc-trc, darcis-tre, decrease ; defend-cre, defend- 
re, dcf ful ; desiderarc, dJsire-r t desire. In later 
times English verbs, with their derivative adjec- 
tives and substantives, as also participial adjectives 
and substantives without any verbs, have been 
adapted directly from Latin, or formed from Latin 
elements, without the intervention of French. The 
following nrc the chief uses in Lat. and Eng. 
I. As an etymological clement. In the senses : 

1. Down, down from, down to', as d?pcnd?re to hang 
down, Depend (Dependent, -ence, etc.): depdnirt to lay 
down, Depone, Depose; diprimire to press down, De- 
press; d?sceud?re to climb down, DESCENn; devorart to 
gulp down, Dr.voua. So of English formation, Deoskak, 
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a. OfT, away, a^ide : as d/clJnAre to turn aside, Decline ; 
dediufre to lead away, Deduce; defendtre to ward off, 
Defend; diport&rc to carry off. Deport; dfsienAre to 
mark off, Designate ; desist/re to stand off. Desist. 

b. Away from oneself : as dilfgArt to make over, Da le- 
gate ; deprccAri to pray away, Deprecate. 

3. Down to the bottom, completely; hence thoroughly, 
on and on, away ; also methodically, formally : as dlclAmarc 
to shout away, Declaim ; diclArAre to make quite clear, 
Declare ; denfid&rc to -trip quite bare, Denioe; diptorA re 
to weep as lost, Depixjbe ; direlinquire to abandon com. 
pletcly, Derelict ; dtspoliAre to spoil utterly, Despoil. 

b. To exhaustion, to the dregs : as dlcoqulre to boil 
down or away, Decoct; deliquUcfre to melt away, 
Deliquesce. 

4. In a bad sense, so as to put down or subject to some 
indignity: as dicipire to take in, Dechive; diltld/re to 
make game of. Delude ; dcrfdtre to laugh to scorn, 
Deride ; detest Art to abominate, Detest. 

5. In late L., dtcompositu* was used by the grammarian* 
in the sense 1 formed or derived from a compound (word) 
passing later into that of ' compounded over again, doubly 
or further compounded * ; in tnis sense the word has in 
modem times been taken into chemistry, botany, etc (see 
Decomposite, Decompound), and the prefix bas been 
similarly used in other words, as Decomplex, Demixture. 

6. In Latin, de- had also the function of undoing or 
reversing the action of a verb, e.g. armArt to aim, de- 
armAre to disarm, decora* re to grace, <ft x decor Are to disgrace, 
junglre lo join, dtjungire to unyoke, vtlAre to veu, di- 
vitAre to unveil, and of forming verbs of similar type from 
substantive as deartuAre to dismember, from artus mem. 
ber. joint, dicollAre 'to behead, from collum neck, dicorticdrt 
lo deprive of bark, from corticetn bark, difijtrAre to rob of 
its flowers^ from fidrem flower. A like notion was usually 
expressed in classical Latin by the prefix dis-\ eg. cingire 
to gird, discing f re to ungird, convenlre to agree, disconvenlre 
to disagree, to join, disjungfre to disjoin, difflbulArc 
to unclasp, dildrtcArt to uncorslet, discalceAtus unshod. In 
late L., ais-, Romanic da-, became the favoured form ; and 
although some L. words in dt- lived on, or were by scholars 
adopted into the Romanic langs., all new compounds were 
formed with dcs. y and many even of the Latin words in df. 
were refashioned in Romanic with d*s> : thus L. dearmArc, 
dlcant&re, d?colt*Are t dicorticAre, d?dignArf, dlfonnAre, 
*dicapitAre, Romanic desarmare, descarna re, descorticare t 
desdegnare, de* and des-formare, de-, des<apitare, OV.det- 
armer, deschamer, dc score hier, desdaigner, de- and des- 
for-mer, de-. descapiter. In later F. des- became, first in 
speech, andf finally in writing, d/-, in which form it was 
identical with the <rV- of learned words from L. di~. In 
English, early words taken from OF. with des- retained this 
form (now altered back under Latin influence to </ti-\as in 
disarm, disband, disburse, discolour, distlain, disfrock, dis- 
joiu x disrobe*, but later words have de-, which, although 
coming from F. d/~ :— OF. des- L. dis-, is usually 'iewed 
and treated as identical with Latin di-\ e.g. debauch, le- 
bord, defy, deft le, dcpeotle, derange, develop. \ n some word s 
both forms have passed into English, as disburse, t deburse, 
discard, \decard, disconcert, \deconcert, disfrock, defrock. 
In French the prefix des- % de 4 -, has received an ever increasing 
extension as a privative, freely prefixed to verbs, as in 
d/barasser, de'bmtaliscr, oUcentraliser, diconttiper, etc. , or 
used to form verbs of the same type from nouns, as dt- 
banqu r, dJbonder, de'ehapcronner, dJfroquer, etc. From 
the free adoption of these into English, de- has here also 
become a living privative clement, freely prefixed to verbs 
fesp. in -ize, -ate, -fy), and forming verbs of a similar type 
from substantives or adjectives. Hence : 

II. As a living prefix, with privative force. 

1. Forming compound verbs (with their derivative 
sbs., adjs., etc.), having the sense of undoing the 
action of the simple verb, or of depriving (anything) 
of the thing or character therein expressed, e. g. de- 
acidify to undo or reverse the acidifying process, 
to take away the acid character, deprive (a thing) 
of its acid ; hence de-acidified, *fying t -feat ion ; 
de-anglicize to undo the anglicizing of, to divest of 
its English character, render no longer English. 
Some of these nre formed by prefixing de- to the 
original verb, but others are more logically analysed 
ns formed with de- + sb. or adj. + verbal suffix, the 
resulting form being the same in either case. In 
others, again, no corresponding simule verb is in 
use : e.g. dcccp/ialize, decercbrize, decolourize, dc- 
fibrinatc. The older and more important of these 
words are given in their places as main words : 
e.g. Dechmstianize, Decompose, Demagnetize, 
Demoralize, etc. Of others of less importance, 
of recent use, and of obvious meaning, examples, 
nearly all of the 19th c (but decanonize 1624, de- 
cardinalize 1645), here follow. 

(The hyphen is conveniently used when the de- comes 
before a vowel, and sometimes elsewhere to emphasize the 
occasional nature of the combination, or draw special 
attention to its composition ; otherwise it is not required.) 

Dc-aci'dify ('fed, -f cation), de-ar crate ' K -ed, -at ion ), 
dc-a*lcoholize (-ed, -izalioft^ist), dc-a'lkalize ( ed), 
dc-am'ericanize, de-ana' thematize, dc-a'nglicisc 
(-ed), de-appetite (-ing)t de-arse' tticize (~ing), 
dc-a'spirale (-ing, -ation, -ator), debit wmettize 
(-ation\ debrtrtalise, debtrnn ionizer, deex'sarize, 
deea'tvinize, dcca*nonizt (-ation), deca'mphorize, 
dcca rdinalize, deca sualize (-ation), decathcdralizc, 
decclticizc, dechrmicalize (-ation), deehcralize, 
deci'ccronize, deci'tizenize, dccla'ssicize, declassify, 
dccle'ricalizc (-ation), deeli'matize, deconsartenate, 
dcco-nccntrate (-ation), dcconvcntionalize, deco'P- 
pcrizc (-ization), dcctrliivatc, dedo'ggcrelize, dedo'g- 
matize (-cd), de-cducate, de-ele ct rify, dc-clcctrizc 
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(-a'tion), defcuuiilize, defie'x ionize (*cd t -ation), 
difcmnalizt, defo rtify, dsgtrtiglionate (-cd), de- 
generalize, degc utilize ( ing), dcgrrmaitiv, de- 
hea'thenize, dchc'llenizc (-ation), aehistoncize, 
de-idealize (-cd, -ing, etc.), de~individuali:e 
(-ation), dc-indivrduate, dc-indwslrializc, de-i n- 
sularize, de-i ntegrate, de-inlcllrctualize ( ed, -ing), 
de-itaiianize, deja nscnizt, dejurnko ize, dela'timze 
(-ed, -ation), delibcralize, deli- mil ize, dclo-calhc, 
dcma-rtializc, dcmcntholize (-cd), dcmctallize, 
demrtricize, dena rcotize, dcnwcleale (-ed), de-o r- 
gnnize (-ation), de-orie ntalize, de-o ssify (-f cation), 
de-o'zonizc (-ation), depaganize, defa nlheonize (to 
put out of the pantheon;, dcpa rtizanize, dcf hilo'- 
sophizc, dcphysicalizc (to do awny with physical 
development; -ation), depiedmontite, depoliti- 
calize, depriorizc (deprive of priority, deprofes- 
sioualize, depro'testantize, deprovrnaalize, derail 
binizt (-ation), der el i' ^ionize ("ing), dene'ralize, 
desa'xonize. descmi'tictze, desentime ntalize (^ed), 
deske lctotiize (to rid of itt skeleton), deso'cialize 
(-ation), desitpema'turalize, detarantulize (-ation), 
delhc'orizt (to divest of theories), devolaUilize. 

1786 Phil. Trans. LXXVI. 134 *Deacidified nitrous air. 
1 791 Edin. Neio Disp. 65 Calling them aerated and •de- 
aerated. 1878 Use Diet. A rts (ed. 8) I V. 340 A flask . . filled 
up with hot de-aerated water. 1830 Westm. Rev. XII. 18 
1 ne dirt and the stagnation, and the de-aeration of tnc 
water. 1866 Pall Matt G. 31 Sept. 11 Like blank cartridge 
or *dealcoholt2ed wine. 1873 M. Collins Sqr. Sitchesfers 
III. xxi. ai6 It is a capital dcalcoholist. 1877 KoaF.ars 
liandbk. Med. (ed. 3) 1. 74 The substance consists of *de. 
alkalired fibrin. 1884 Tekvysow Becket v. ii. 176 Can the 
King *de-anathematise this Vork? 1883 F. Hall in N. l\ 
Nation XXXV II. 435/1 *Deanglicized Englishmen. 1890 
Sat. Rev. 15 Feb. aoi/i He even thinks we must dcanglicize 
our language. 1888 Academy 2B Jan. 56 A # de-appeiising 
feast of dry bones. 1876 F. Dol'sk Grimm's L. App. F. aio 
They both *deaspiratcd the initial. J bid. ft 12. »4 Similar 
dcaspiraling movements both in Greek and SanskriL ibid. 
% 32. 47, I have frequently observed . . that when a group of 
deaspirators are talking together, an h is rarely heard at all. 
1879 Whitn2V Sanskrit Gram. Index 478/3 Deaspiration o! 
aspirate mutes. 186a Dana Man. Geol. 11. 410 The *dc- 
bitumenization of the coal. 1801 Chicago Advance 30 Apr., 
Not merely to * t debniialire ' the police force, but to purify 
and ennoble it. 187a Dasent Three to One 1. 350 An 
eminent chux>podist nnd Mebunnionirer. 1881 Pall Mall G. 
90 May 3/a The Republicans . . wish to decentralize, to 
*deca:san7e France. 183a Soutmev in Q. Rev. XLVM1. 
380 He did not talk of *decalviniiring certain of our pro- 
vinces, nor of dejansenizing certain corporations. 1891 
Chicago Advance 4 June, That this committee intended to 
dcCalvinize the church. 1624 T. Jamfs in A bp, Ussher** 
Lett.lim) 318 He hath . . inlarged his Book of Koche!'* 
*Decanonizaiion. c 1645 Howell Lett. (1650) I. ti. xix. 3a 
He [the Cardinal of Guise 1 Ls but young, and they speak of 
a Bull that is to come from Rome to *dccardinalize him. 
189a T. H. Nunn in Toytibee Record 30 There is being 
effected .. a permanent *decasualization of labour at the 
Docks.. The casual docker Imust] lose his work. 1881 
Academy 38 May 388 h Ireland is. .more 'decelticised now 
than the Scottish Highlands. 1878 Scribner's Mag. XVI. 
436/1 An aroma which no chemistry, or *dec hem ionization 
is potent enough to retain. 186* Reader 19 Mar. 374/1 
Handel meant his oratorios to be choral works. This 
*decboralizcs them. 1873 H. A.J. Mi'Nao Lncret. 473 One 
of the numerous artifices of Tacitus lo *deciceronise the 
style of his annals. 1890 Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch 37 May, 
Any. .plan of Mccitiicnizing free Americans. 1848 Clol'ch 
in Life Lett. (1869) I. 125 The 'jeunes filles'..were 
# declassicised bv their use of parasols. 1865 G»on Plato 
II. xxiv. 346 Logical exposition proceeding by way of 
classifying and *declassifying. 1870 Sat. Rev. 12 Feb. aoy/t 
Nor .. to allow its Bishops to *declericalize any of its 
priests and deacons by a penny post letter. J bid., To 
accept . . a declericalization which was not degradation. 
1870 Lit. Churchman XVI. 451/2 Englishmen who have 
lived much abroad seem to become *dc-climattsed in this 
particular. 1861 Mas. Speid Last Years I nd. 157 So the 
whole concatenation *deconcatenated. 1893 Sat. Rev. 35 
Mar. 333/i # The style of the great Mr. Smith . . greatly 
*deconvcntionalized. 1784 B. Faankuh in Ann. Reg. 181 7 
Chron. 381 The odious mixture of pride and beggary. . that 
have half depopulated and *deculiivated Spain. 1890 J. 
Davidson in Academy 15 Mar. 183/1 An example of the 
failure of high literary ability to*dedoggerelise it thoroughly. 
1878 Gl'rney Tertium Quid (1887) L 113 The ioylessness 
and dulness of the ' derelig ionise d ' (more truly # dedog- 
matised) life. 1887 Parish Problems 36 Poverty, care, 
work., had slowly *deeducated the Manl 1881 Nature 
XXIV. 31 Method of •de-electrifying woollen varn. 18x4 
Mech. Mag. No. 61. 77 Might not it earn be further *de- 
electrired? /bid., By following up the means which pro- 
duced it, namely, by de-electrization. 1871 Ea»L£ /%VW, 
Eng. Tongue $ 445 1 Deflect ionized languages are said lo be 
Analytic > 1880 Grant White Every-Day Eng. 375 Thin 
'deformalizing of the English language. 1877 P. Thomson 
in Bible Stndents* A Lis 146 Antiochas •defortifies the 
Temple. 1865 Romanes Jelly-fish 180 The # deganghonated 
tissue. 1864 Reader 33 Apr. 511/3 It may be within the 
compass of critical science to Vrgeneralize portions of it 
into the suggesting particulars. 1839 New Monthly Mag. 
LVI. 454 The *degentilizing distinction above mentioned. 
189a Pall Mall G. 7 Sept. 6/1 His theory is that Germany 
is being fast *de-Gennanized. 1803 Chicago Advance 
31 Aug., The vast student-world was being *de-neatheoized. 
1866 Pall Mall G. 8 Oct. 10 The urban population . . is 
either thoroughly *de-IIellenized, or is in the process of 
de-Hellenization. 1865 W. Kav Crisis IJuffeuiiana 37 
Their attempts to Me-historicize . . the oldest and most 
venerable document of human history. 1865 J. Gkotk 
Treat. Mot. Ideas vii. (1876) 93 The notion . . was very early 
*de*idcalized or posilivized. 1890 \V. S. Lilly Right 
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Wrong 226 The fine arts, as they exist among us, bear 
witness, .tothedeidealisingof life, a 1866 J. Grote Exam. 
Utilit. Phiios. v. (1870) 04 Reason binds men together, and, 
if we may so speak, Meindividualizes them. Ibid., The 
growth of virtue is a gradual deindividualization of men. 
188a Fairbairn Stud. Life 0/ Christ xv. (i88r) 262 Men 
*deindividuated are almost dehumanised. 1882 B. Leighton 
in Standard 5 May, To *de-industrialize the population. 
1 88a Daily Tel. 2 June, In the face of the tunnel that is to 
*de-iiisularise us. 1861 Bagehot Biog. ic"«.(i88t) 142 Years 
of acquiescing, .usually *de-intellectualise a parliamentary 
statesman before he comes to half bfc power. 1891 Abbott 
Philomythus 129 The de-intellectualising influence of this 
resolute faith in miracles. 1889 Pall Mall G. 16 Oct. 2/2 
The possibility of first *de-ltalianising the Sacred College. 
Ibid. 13 Nov. 2/2 The de- Italianizing of the Church. 183a 
Dejansenizing [see decalvinizing]. 1866 Pall Mall G. 
13 Aug. 3 Will a junker be allowed to *dejunkerize himself. 
1883 Spectator 27^ Jan. 126 A certain amount of *delatinisa- 
tion and some simplification of phraseological structure. 
183s Tale s Mag. II. 461 To *deliberalize the principles of 
the youthful patriot. 1887 Gurxev Tertium Quid II. 194 
Further liberalising and *delimitising the conditions of 
poetic appreciation. 1881 Ohio State Jrnt. 20 Jan., Worthless 
*dementholized oil. ^^HuxHAMin/Vi/V. Trrnts. XLVI1I. 
861 Tin and copper . . are reduced to ashes, and *demetal- 
lized. 1883 A thenaeumrt July 104/2 That passage . . should 
be forthwith *demetricized and turned into honest prose. 
18*9 Togno, Ddrand, etc. Mat. Med. The *denarcotized 
opium. i89a PouLTOM & Shipley tr. Weismann's Heredity 

II. 02 Boveri. .succeeded in rearing such *denuclcated eggs 
by the introduction of spermatozoa. 1864 Ho?neivard Mail 
17 Oct. 901 The tendency. . is to *de- orientalize the European 
mind in India. x83x Athenaeum o July 42/^ Glimpses of 
Anglo-Indian life before it became de-Orientalized. 1874 W. 
A. Miller Elem. Chem. (ed. 5) II. § 341 Ozonized airisalso 
*deozonized by transmission over cold manganese dioxide. 
1873 C. B. Fox Ozone $ A ntozone 95 The deozonisation of air 
passing over densely populated towns. 1847-8 De Quihcey 
Protestantism Wks. VI 1 1. 156 Rome, it was found, could not 
be *depaganised. 1859 L it. Churchman V. 332/1 Among the 
slowly depaganized people. 189a HarpePs Mag. Sept. 
629/2 The bones of Mirabeau . .were carried in great pomp 
to the Pantheon in 1791 ; and were *depantheonized . . 
a year or two later. 1885^ merican I X . 198 To *departizanize 
the public service. 1862 Sat. Rev. XIII. 21/2 The work is 
resumed, .in tbe Italian language, .as a means for *depied- 
montizing the author's style. 187a Contemp. Rev. XX. 831 
To press philosophy into its service is to *dephilosophize it. 
187a S. Butler Erewhon xi. 99 A time of universal *de- 
physicalisation would ensue. 1859 Sat. Rev. VIII. 573/2 
Dr. Cullen has really. .*de-politicalized the Irish priesthood. 
1866 De Morgan in Graves Life Sir W.R. Hamilton (1889) 

III. 562 You cannot.. let him take any licence which can 
damage or *de-priorise anything you choose to write on 
your own subject. 1884 St. James's Gas. 22 Mar. 4/1 It 
helps to some extent.. to ** deprofessionalize ' the English 
clergy. x888 Mission Herald (Boston) Oct. 442 To *depro- 
testantize the nation. 1861 O. W. Holmes Pages fr. Old 
Vol. Life (1891) 10 The camp is *deprovincializing us very 
fast. 1865 Lowell New Eng. Two Cent. Ago Prose Wks. 
1890 II. 12 Commerce is deprovincializing the minds of those 
engaged in it. 1891 Review 0/ Reviews 15 Sept. 267/1 The 
Jews must be *dcrabbinised and denationalised. Ibid., The 
derabbinisation is far advanced. 1878 *Dereligionized [see 
dedogmatized]. 1879 W. H. Mallock Is Life IVorth 
Living* 64 To de-religionize life, then, it is not enough to 
condemn creeds and to abolish prayers. Ibid. 136 The 
gradual de-religionizing of life. 18S8 H. F. Lester Hartas 
Matnrin I. i. 7 The gradual process of *deruralizing his 
townlet. 1890 Daily Neivs 19 Nov. 2/5 He hoped the 
Council would not entirely * de-ruralise ' the park. 1869 
Lowell Poems, Cathedr., A brain Mesaxonized. 1892 W. 
Watson in Bookman Oct. 23/1 Grotesque efforts to get 
inside the English character and *de-Semiticise his own. 
188a Traill Sterne vi. 88 That thoroughly *desentimental- 
ized ' domestic interior '. 1886 Blackw.Mag. CXL. 747 She 
..*deske!etonized the wretched closet with unsparing dex- 
terity. 1889 Harper's Mag. June 102/1 The way in which 
darkness isolates and *desocializes the citizen. 1883 Mauus- 
ley Body tf Will 111. iii, 258 Demoralization following de- 
socialization. 1885 Pall Mall G. 3 Sept. 5/2 He will steep 
himself to the lips in falsehood sooner than allow it to he 
*desupernaturahzed. 1836 Tail's Mag. III. 168 The singular 
ceremony of 1 *de-tarantulization ' (since a word must needs 



is annihilated. 

2. Less frequently verbs (and their derivatives) 
are formed by prefixing dc- to a noun (cf. L. de- 
famare, F. djfroquer), with the sense : a. To de- 
prive, divest, free from, or rid of the thing in 
question: as Debowel (1375), dejlesh, defoliage, 
deglaze, deglycerin, decrease, degitm, dehandle, de- 
horn {-er\ de/awn, + demos t, demiracle, demonas- 
tery, f depark, deprotestant, detenant, + detmth ; 
depetticoated, dereligioned ppl. adjs. (Some of 
these have forms in Dis-, which is the usual prefix 
for words of this type.) b. To turn out of dis- 
lodge or expel from, as decart, f deparliamcnt 
(1648) ; Decodrt, Dehusk. 

i860 Russell Diary India (i86 3 > I. 299, I completed my 
journey, and was safely *decarted at the door of a substan- 
tial house 1837-40 Haliburton Clockm. I. 76 He was 
teetotally *defkshed, a mere walking skeleton. 1831 Huish 
Mem. Geo. IV ' 57 The lovely rosebud fell *defoliaged. 
1879 ScnbneSs Mag July 402 They . .completely defoliate 
the trees. 1885 W L. Carpenter Soap * Candles 151 The 
French process for *deglycerining neutral fats. 1887 
Encycl. Brit. XXII. 62/2 The fibres.. being now *de- 
gummed, are separated from each other. 1893 in Chicago 
Adzfance 9 Mar. She had broken the cover of a tureen, and 

dehandled a china pitcher. 1888 Voice (N. Y.) 12 Jan. 2 
The champion of Mehorning cattle. Ibid. 23 Feb. 7 That 
enthusiastic champion of dehorning, * Farmer Haaf/ will 
soon issue a book : 1 Every Man His own *Dehorner \ 1726 



Amherst Terra: Fit xxxix. 215 The bishop ought to be 
*de-Iawn'd. x666 Loud. Gaz. No. 89/4 Yery little damage, 
besides the *demasting of one Fireship. 1884 Tennyson 
Becket 111. iii. 137 For as to the fish, they *de-miracled the 
miraculous draught, and might have sunk a navy, c 1808 
Bvron Occas. Pieces xvi. note* Some.. monk of the abbey, 
about the time it was *demonastericd. a 1700 B. E. Diet. 
Cant. Creiv, WlicUstones-park, a Lane . . fam'd for a Nest 
of Wenches, now *de-park'd. 1648 J. Goodwin Right <fr 
Might 19 The men *deparliamented by the Army. 189a 
Chicago Advance 14 Jan., She is not a *depetticoated 
vir2go, who wants to inaugurate a general swapping of sex. 
1890 Guardian 5 Nov. 1745/2 The result.. is, to use the 
phrase of The Times, the * *de protest an ting ' of the greater 
part of Ireland. 1835 Atlicnaeum 443 The demoralized, 
*de-re!igioned invaders of privilege and property. 1883 
C. A. Cameron in Pall Mall G. 4 Dec. i/a Many unsani- 
tary houses have been *detenanted. 1647 Ward Sim A 
Cooler 67 He feares there is Truth in them : Could he 
*de-truth thein all, he would defie them all. 

3. liy an extension of use de- is sometimes pre- 
fixed to adjectives or substantives, as in Debare, 
Decheerful, Degallant, Dedoctor* (Cf. dis- in 
discontent, dissatisfied^ etc.) 

De-acidify, etc. : see De- II. 1. 

Deacon (drksn, -k'n),^. Forms: a. 1 diacon, 
deacon ; 2 diacno, diakne, 4 dyakne, pi. 
diaknen ; 7. 2 d»cne, 2-4 deakne, 3-5 dekne, 
(3 g £n - P?- deknene) ; 3-6 deken (-in, -on, -un, 
•yn(e), 4 deeken {pi. deeknys , deeouri, 4-6 
decon,decane, 5-6 deakon, deakon, 6 diacon(e, 
deacone, 5- deacon, [ad. L. didconus, a. Gr. 
hiaKovos servant, waiting man, messenger, whence 
spec, in Christian use, servant or minister of the 
church ; an order of ministers in the church. The 
OE. diacon {deacon) was a learned form immed. 
from the L. ; beside it there appears to have been 
a popular form *dd>cna (? from *disecna, *dexcna\ 
whence 12th c. dsecne y deakne, and later deAne, pi. 
deakn-en. From dC'knc, deakne, came deken, deaken, 
whence under L. influence deacon. The early M E. 
diacnc t dyakne was perhaps immed. a. OF. diacne, 
dyacne (12th c. ; later diacre) ; it might also re- 
present a semi-popular OE. *diacna: cf. O.N. 
djdkn, djdkni. There were many intermediate forms 
of Ihc word, from mixture of popular and learned 
types.] 

1. Eccl. The name of an order of ministers or 
officers in the Christian church. 

a. In Apostolic times. 

t Their first appointment is traditionally held to be recorded 
in Acts vi. i-6, where however the title fiid«oi>os does not 
occur, but only the cognate words £ta#coi>«t»> ('serve 1 ) and 
fiiaKon'u (' ministration 

c 1000 jElfric Ilomtlies (Thorpe) 1. 44 Da apostolas 
xehadodon seofon diaconas .. Daera diacona waes se forma 
Stephanus. a 1300 Cursor M. 19482 (Cott.) Steuen . . was 
o^ be seuen dekens an. 138a Wyclif Phil. i. ^ 1 Poul and 
Tymothe . . to alle the hooly men . .at Phil ippis, with bischopis 
and dekenes. c 1450 Mirour Saluacioun 4442 Deken Steven 
be bis name. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. 419 Deacons were 
stewards of the Church, vnto whome at the first was com- 
mitted the distribution of Church-goods. 1611 Bible i Tim. 
ii. 8 Likewise must the deacons bee graue, not double 
tongued. 1782 Priestlev Corrupt. Chr. II. vi. 20 The 
deacons generally administered the elements. 1875 Man- 
ning Mission H. Ghost xv. 417 The Apostles set apart 
a special order — the Sacred order of deacons — to be ministers 
of the charity of Jesus Christ to His poor. 

b. In Episcopal Churches, a member of the 
third order of the ministry, ranking below bishops 
and priests, and having the functions of assisting 
the priest in divine service, esp. in the celebration 
of the eucharist, and of visiting the sick, etc. 

<rooo Bxda's Eccl. Hist. in. xiv. [xx.](i8pi) 220 Honorius 
se aercebiscop..5ehalsode Thomam his diacon to biscope. 
ii22 O. E. ChroiUy Se dsecne haefdeongunnan bone godspel. 
c X175 Lamb. Horn. 81 Nu cumeSbes diakne. c 1290 S. Eng. 
Leg. I. 392/49 Preostes he made and deknene al-so. 1340 
Ayenb. 190 He acsede at onen of his diaknen. c 1386* 
Chaucer Pars. T. r 817 Folk that ben entred into ordre, as 
sub-dekin, or dekin, or prest. c 1450 St. Cuthbcrt (Surtees) 
6943 A preste sange at ane altere, And his dekyn bat stode 
him nere. 1513 Braoshaw St. Wcrbnrge 1. 2221 Whan the 
Deken redde the holy gospell. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. 
Eng. 1. x. ( 1739) 18 Deacons, .attending upon the Presbyters 
to bring the offerings to the Altar to read the Gospel, to 
Baptize, and Administer the Lord's Supper, a 1771 Gray 
Remarks Lvdgate's Poems Wks. 1843 V. 292 He was 
ordained a deacon in 1393, which is usually done in the 
twenty-tbird year of a man's age. 1844 Lingarq Anglo- 
Sax. Ch. (1858)!. iv. 133 The three orders of bishops, priests, 
and deacons. 

c. In the Presbyterian system, one of an order of 
officers appointed to attend to the secular affairs of 
the congregation, as distinguished from the elders, 
whose province is the spiritual. (But they do not 
always exist, at least under this name, their func- 
tions, when they are absent, heing performed by the 
elders.) d. In Congregational churches, one of 
a body of officers elected to advise and assist the 
pastor, distribute the elements at the communion, 
administer the charities of the church, and attend 
to its secular affairs. 

1560-1 Bk. Discipline viii. {heading), The Eyght Heid, 
tuiching the Electioun offElderis and Deaconis, etc... The 
office of tbe Deaconis.. is to receave the rentis, and gadder 



the almous of the Churche, to keip and distribute the same, 
as by the ministerie of the Kirk shall be appointed. ^ Thay 
may also assist in judgement with the Alinisteris and 
Elderis. 1584 J. Mflvill Diary (1842) 183 Ther salba twa 
D jiacones : an till attend upon the box . . to collect and dis- 
tribut to the outward pure . . ane uther to haiff the cair of 
our awtn inward indigent or diseased. 1644 Owen Wks. 
XIX. 537-8. a 1647 T. Hooker Sumttu Ch. Disci/l. it. i, 
This Deacon being the^steward or Treasurer of the Church, 
the thing for which he is mainly to be imployed .. is for the 
husbanding of the estate and temporalis of the Church. 

1647 Resolutions, etc. Cong t eg. Ch. Canterbury 30 Mar. 
(MS.), The church ..did order that ». there bee 3 nomin- 
ated out of w* h on shall bee chose to the office of a Deacon. 

1648 J. Cotton Way Congreg. Ch. 11. 10 It is an Ordinance 
of Christ to elect Officers (Deacons and Elders), for this 
is the power and privilege of the Church of Brethren. 
a. 1657 W. Bradford New Eng. Mem. 355 They had . . in 
our time four grave men for ruling elders, and three able and 
godly men for deacons. 170a C. Mather Magn. Chr. v. vii, 
The Office and Work of a Deacon is . . to keep the Treasury 
of the Church, and therewith to serve the Tables, which the 
Church is to provide for, as the Lord's Table, the Table of 
the Ministers, and of such as are in Necessity, to whom 
they are to distribute in simplicity. 1884 R. W. Dale 
Congreg. Manual v. 116 In some Congregational churches 
there are both 4 elders * and 1 deacons \ 

e - fig' 

164a Milton Apol. Smcct. xi. (1851) 311 Their office is 
to pray for others, and not to be the lip-working deacons 
of other mens appointed words. 1796 C. Burnev Mem. 
Mctastasio III. 170 As an old Deacon of Apollo. 1887 
Mission. Herahl (Boston) Apr. 153 It [ihe^ African Lakes 
Company] acts as deacon to the mission stations themselves, 
caring for them in secular things. 

1 2. Applied to the Levites, as an order inferior 
to the priests in the Jewish Church : cf. Bishop 2. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. John I. 19 pa 1 udeas sendon heora 
sacerdas and heora diaconas fram Jerusalem, c 1 17S Lamb. 
Horn. 79 |>er com a prost bi be weie. .and wende foro, ber 
com an dmcne. a 1300 Cursor M. 7009 (Cott.) For luue of 
a deken wijf, — Mam man bar tint bair lijf [cf. Judges xx. 4]. 
1388 Wyclif Num. ii. 51 The dekenes schulcn do doun the 
tabernacle, c 1449 Pecock Repr. in. i. 280 To the dekenis 
were 3ouun xlvhj citees. 

3. In Scotland, the president of an incorporated 
1 craft ' or trade in any town ; formerly ex officio 
a member of the town-council. 

1424 Sc. Acts fas. I (1597; § 39 like Craft suld haue ane 
Deakon. 1363 WinJet Pour Scoir Thre Quest, xxxix. 
Wks. 1888 I. 102 As thair is in euery craft almaist ane 
decanc [MS. dekinj. a 1649 Drums*, of Hawth. Hist. 
Jas. V Wks. (1711) 88 A deacon of the crafts is killed by the 
faction of the Hamiltons. 1771 Smollett Humph. CI. Wks. 
1806 YI. 260 The council [of the Edinburgh magistracy] is 
composed of deacons, one of whom is returned every year in 
rotation, as representative of every company of artificers 
or handicraftsmen. 1787 Burns Brigs 0/ Ayr 154 Ye 
dainty Deacons, an* ye douce Conveeners. 1828 Scott 
F. M. Perth xx, The presidents, or deacons, as they were 
termed, of the working classes. 

b. Jig. A 4 master 1 of his craft ; a thoroughly 
capable man. 

1814 Scott Wav. xlvi, Yon man is not a deacon o' his 
craft. 1823 Galt Entail 1 1 1, x. 98, I had got an inkling 
o' the law trae my father, who was a deacon at a plea. 

4. Freemasonry. Name of a particular inferior 
office in a lodge : see quot. 

1813 J. Ashe Masonic Manual (1825) 227 The Deacons 
are then named and invested ; upon which the new Master 
addresses them as follows Brothers J. K., and L. M., 
I appoint you Deacons of this Lodge. It is your province 
to attend on the Master, and to assist the Wardens in the 
active duties of the lodge.' 

t 5. A set of eucharislic garments for a deacon. 

*534 i n Peacock Engl. Ch. Furniture 201 A^ whole vest- 
ment for a preist w k deacon and subdeacon of white damaske. 
155a Trans. Essex Arch. Soc. N.S. I. 14 Two che sables, 
oth r ways cawlyd deakyn and subdeaken. 1558 Wilts tf 
Inv. N. C. 1. (Surtees 1835) 171 One Cope, a vestment and 
a deacon all. .of red silk. 

6. Comb., as deacon-seat (If. S.), a long settee 
in a log-cabin, cut from a single log. 

1864 Lowell Fireside Trav. 152 We sat down upon the 
deacon-seat before the fire. 1889 Farmer Americanisms, 
Deacon seat, a. lumberer's camp term, .why so called is diffi- 
cult to say.. unless, indeed, it is an allusion to the seats 
round a pulpit, facing the congregation, reserved for 
deacons. 

Deaxon, v. U.S. colloq. or slang, [f. prec. sb.] 

1. trans, (usually to deacon off). To read aloud 
(a hymn) one or two lines at a time, the congrega- 
tion singing the lines as soon as read, according to 
the early practice of the Congregational Churches 
of New England. Hence fig. 

184s T. W. Coit Puritanism 232 The insult . . was given 
by deaconing out, as the phrase goes, .the following verses 
from the 52a Psalm. 1848 Lowell Bigtow P. Ser. 1. ix, 
Without you, deacon off the toon you want your folks should 
sing. 1888 — Heartsease tf Rue 166 Well he knew to 
deacon-off a hymn. 1857 Gooorich Remin. I. 77 (Bartlett) 
The chorister deaconed the first two lines. 

2. To pack (fruit, etc.) with the finest specimens 
on the top. 

1866 Lowell Bighw P. Introd., To deacon berries is to 
put the largest atop. 1868 Miss Alcott Lit. Women xi. 
(Farmer), The strawberries [were] not as ripe as they looked, 
having been skilfully deaconed. 

b. In various uses connoting unfair or dishonest 
dealing or the like (cf. to doctor) : see quots. 

i860 Bartlett Diet. Amer., To deacon a calf is to knock 
it in the head as soon as it is hom.--Counecticut. 1889 
Farmer Americanisms, To deacon land, to filch land by 
gradually extending one's fences or boundary lines into the 
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highway or other common property. 1889 Century Diet., 
Deacon, to sophisticate ; adulterate ; ' doctor ' : as, to deacon 
wine or other liquor, tlang. 

Dea*conal a., Dea'conate^,, forms sometimes 
used instead of the more- correct Di.vco.val, -atk. 

1890 Chicago Advance 7 Aug., Clerical hospitality., 
deaconal hospitality. 1882-9 Schafp Encyct. Reltg. Kncnvl. 
III. 3256 The subdeaconate [developed} from the deaconate. 
189a Daily Neivs a Feb. 5/7 After a meeting of the 
deaconate. 

Deaconess (drkone*). Forms: 6 docon-, 
diacon-, 6-7 deaconisse, 7 diacon-, deacon- 
iiess, 8- deaconess, [f. Deacon + -ess, formed 
after med.L. diacon issa, fem. of diacon us: cf. F. 
diaconisse (14-1 8th c), now usually diaconesse.] 

1. Eccl. a. The name of an order of women in 
the early church, 'who appear to have undertaken 
duties in reference to their own sex analogous to 
those performed by the deacons among men ' {Diet. 
Chr. Antiq.). b. Also, in some modem churches, 
of an order of women having fnnctions parallel to 
those of the deacons in the same, or intermediate 
between these and those of the women in sense 2. 

a 1536 Timoale Wks. 350 (R.) Phebe the deaconisse of the 
church of Cenchris. i$6t T. Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. 80 
There were created deacon isses, not to delile God with 
singing and wyth mumbling not vnderstanded . . but that 
they should execute publike ministration towarde the poore. 
1685 lUxTEa Paraphr. N. T. 1 Tim. Hi. 11 Tho Deacon- 
nesses that then were appointed to some Care of Women, 
which Men were less fit for. 1709 J. Johnson Clergym. 
Vade M. 11. xoo The office of Deaconesses was . . especially 
to attend women in the Baptistery, undressing and dressing 
them again. 1847 Masxell Mon. Kit. III. p. xcv. note, 
The deaconesses of the primitive ages . . their functions 
being . . limited to the performance of mere secular duties, 
such as visiting the sick, and catechizing women. 188s 
Catholic Diet. s. v., [Deaconesses] were employed in assist- 
ing at the baptism of women. . In the tenth century the 
office was extinct in the West.. At Constantinople the office 
survived till 1190. 

1617 F. Jounson Plea xx. 3x7 To the Elders.. that role 
the Church ; and to the Deacons and Deaconesses that serve 
and minister therein, a i6$j W. Bradford New Eng. Mem. 
355 They had.. one ancient widow for a deaconess. .She 
usually sat.. in the congregation with a little birchen rod 
in her hand, end kept little children in great awe from dis. 
turning the congregation. She did frequently visit the sick 
and weak, and especially women. 189a Bk. Ch. 0/ Scott. 33 
Women who bein$ able to make Christian work the chief 
object of their lives, .having passed through two years' train- 
ing and service in connection with our Homes in Edinburgh 
or Glasgow, may apply to be set apart as Deaconesses by 
their kirk-sessions and presbyteries, aod will then.. be ex- 
pected to eo to any part of Scotland where they may he 
required, there to work under the supervision of minister 
and kirk-session. 1893 British Weekly 30 Nov. 88/2 Miss 
Hargreave was a deaconess of Carr's Lane Church, and has 
been of great service in many ways. 

2. The name taken by certain Protestant orders 
of women with aims similar to those of Sisters 
of Mercy. 

1867 Lady Herbert 'Cradle L. iii. 102 The Kaiserswerth 
Deaconesses . . have a school, hospital, and dispensary near 
the English Protestant Church. 1871 Daily Newt 4 Nov., 
The Deaconesses' Institute prides itself upon being 'evan- 
gelically Protestant'. 1800 Whi 'taker* 't Almanack 376 
General Hospitals — (No. 7) Deaconesses' Institution and 
Training Hospital, Tottenham. 

3. nonce-use. A deacon's wife. 

1858 O. W. Holmes Ant. Break/., f. {1883)221 Deacon and 
deaconess dropped away. 

4. Comb. 

1884 Pall Mall G. 10 Sept. 2/1 A deaconess-bouse was 
opened. 1893 Ch. Timet 27 Jan. 8 t/i The deaconess- widows, 
and the widows of the higher clergy. 

t Deaxonhead. Obs. [-head.] = next. 

c 1400 Apol. Loll. 32 J>e minstri of presthed, & of dekunhed. 
1656 Burgh Rec. in J. Irving J list. Dumbartonshire (i860) 
534 The crafts of the said burgh sould enjoy the lyke fredome 
priviiedge and deaconhcad. 

Deaconhood (drkanhnd). [-hood J 

1. The office of a deacon : see Deacon sb. 1 b, 3. 
138a Wyclif i Tim. Prol., The ordynaunce of byschop- 

hood, and of the dekenehood. c 1449 Pecock R cpr. tit. ix. 
332 Dekenhode was profitable to his clergie. 

2. A body of deacons collectively. 
In mod. Diets. 

Deaconry (drkanri). [-ry.] 

1. The office of a deacon ; deaconship, diacon ate. 
1483 Cath. Angl. 95 A Dckenry, diaconatns. *s6o-x Bk. 

Disa/line v., Privilege 0/ Univ.. Tutorie, Curatorie, 
Deaconrie, or ony siclike. 1642 Sia E. Derinc Sp. on 
Relig. 133 S. Paul calleth his Apostleship but a Deaconry. 
1824 G. Chalmers Caledonia III.v. $7,474 An act annulling 
that incorporation for having a deaconry. 
b. A body of deacons collectively, 
a 1679 T. Goodwin Wkt. IV. iv. »88 (R.) The deacons of 
all those churches should make up a common deaconry. 

2. R.C.Ch. The chapel and charitable institution 
of a ' region ' of Rome, in charge of a cardinal or 
region ary deacon. 

1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 1. Hi. 67 The Chapels that 
were ordinarily united to these Religious bouses, being 
called Deaconries. Ibid. 1. lit. 68 Deaconries, where the 
Cardinals had their Residence, and.. were call'd Cardinal 
Deacons, because of their residence in the Dtaconry. 1751 
Chambers Cyct., Deaconry is also a name still reseryea to 
the chapels and oratories in come, under the direction of 
the several deacons, in their respective regions . .To the 
deaconries were nnnexed a sort of hospitals . . governed 
by the regionary deacons, called cardinal deacons. 1855 
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MtLMAN Lai. Chr. (1864) II. in. vii. 117 The churches and 
monasteries, the hospitals, deaconries or ecclesiastical 
boards for the poor. 

Deaconship (df konftp). [-ship.] The office 
or position of a deacon. 

1565 Haroinc; in Jewel Def. Apol. (1611)85 Th* Priest- 
hood & Deaconship. 1610 J. Robinson Just. Separ. Church 
Wks, II.364 The office of deacon-ship which Christ haih 
left by his apostles for the collection and distribution of 
the Church'i alms. 1615 Wadswortii in Bedell Lett. 13 
Priesthood is giuen by the deliuerie of the Patena . . and of 
the Chalice . . Deaconship by the deliuerie of the booke of 
the Gospels. 1681-6 J. Scott Chr.L £(5" (1747) 1 1 1. 400 That 
none # shall be.. ordained an Elder, till after he had well 
acquitted himself in the Deaconship. 1849-53 Rock Ch. 0/ 
Fathers IV. 51 In due time the Subdeacon was raised to the 
Deaconship. 

tDea'ction. Obs. [ad. L. deactidn-em: De- 

1. 3.] 

i6$6 HiovxrGtossogr., Deaction t a finishing or perfecting. 

Dead (ded), a. (sb., adv.) Forms : 1-3 d6ad, 
2-3 d©d, (3 de©d\ 2-7 ded, (4 deede, deld, 
did, Ayenb. dyad, dyoad), 4-0 deed, dede, 5 
deyde,dyde, 6 dedde, 6-7 deade, (5- Sc. deid), 
6- dead. [A common Teut. adj. ; orig. pplc. : 
OE. <£W-OFris. ddd (WFris., NFris. dead\ 

05. ddd, MDu. ddt(d\ Dti. dood, MLG. dtl, ddd, 
LG. ddd, OHG., MUG. tdt (Ger. todu tot), ON. 
dautir (Sw., Da. ddd), Goth. flfc«/r:-OTeut. 
*dau-do-z, pre-Teut. *dhau-to's, pa. pple. from vb. 
stem dan- (pre-Teut. d/tau-), preserved in ON. dcyja 
(:—dau-/an) and in OS. doian, OHS. touwen, to 
Die. The suffix is - L. -tots, Gr. -to"$, Skr. -las. 

The suffixal d in OTeut. *daudo-t t Eng. dead (pre-Teut 
*dhauto's\ as opposed to the p in daupu-s, death (pre-Teut. 
*dhau'int\ shows the influence of the position of the stress 
accent on the Teutonic representation of original breath 
mutes, as set forth in Verner's Law.] 

A. adj. I. Literally, and in senses directly con- 
nected. 

* Said of things that have been alive. 

1. That has ceased to live ; deprived of life ; in 
that state in which the vital fnnctions and powers 
have come to an end, and are incapable of being 
restored : a. of men and animals. 

Beowulf 939 pa waes Hcregar dead min yldra mx%. 
c 1000 Ags. Goth. Matt. ix. 24 Nys pys macden dead. 1154 
O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1x35 pat ile ?a;r warth pe 
king ded. c 1*05 Lay. 19229 Hire lauerd wes daxl lc 127s 
dead], a 1300 Curtor M. 6130 (Cott.) Na bus. .pat par ae 
was ded \v.rr. deed, dedejf man ligand. a 1400 Poetnt 
Vernon MS. 534 Better is a quik and an hoi hounde pen 
a ded lyon. 1458 in Turner Dam. A rchit. III. 41 To drawe 
a deed body out of a lake. 159a Shaks. Rom. * Jul. v. i. 

6, I dreamt my Lady came and found me dead. 1606 — 
Tr. ff Cr. iv. v. 251 Where thou wilt hit roe dead. 1660 
Bovlh New Exp. Phys. Mech. Digress. 360 The ttird . . 
within about a minute more would be stark dead. 1722 Dz 
Foe Col. 7<a<:£ (1840) 233 He was shot dead. 1793 Burke 
Corr. IV. 939 Dead men, in their written opinions, are 
heard with patience. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. Ixxiv. x As 
sometimes in a dead man's face.. A likeness . . Comes out— 
to some one of his race. 

b. of plants. 

138a Wyclif Jnde X2 Hcruest trees with outen fruyt, 
twies deede, drawun up bi the roote. 1521 Fishek H ks. 
(1876)326 As a deed stoke, a tree withouten lyfe. x8<5 Ten- 
nyson Maud t. iii. 14, I. .found The shining darTodildead. 
C. of parts or organs of animals or plants. 

£xooo yt.LFRic Interrog. Sigewulf{Anglia VII. 30), Mid 
Sam deadum fellum. 1398 Trrvisa Barth, De P. R. xw. 
xciv. (1495) 586 Saltc fretyth awayc deed flessh. X484 Caxton 
s£top v. x, He had kytte awey the dede brauncnes fro the 
tre. rs6i Eden Arte Nattig. Pref. P ij b, Vnsensate by 
reason of dead fleshe. 1643 J. Steer tr. Exp. Chyrutg. vii. 
27 If.. the skin be burnt dead. 1787 C. B. Trye in Med. 
Commun. II. 154 The absorbents will remove very little of 
dead bone. X82X Shelley Adonais xvi. The young Spring 
. . threw down Her kindling buds, as if she Autumn were, 
Or they dead leaves. 

d. Specifically nsed of that which has died of 
itself, instead of being killed or cut down when 
alive, as in dead shell (of a mollusc), dead wood, etc. 

X877 Eucyct. Brit. VI. 5^9 Dead shells appear in some 
cases to be thus employed, but.. in most, .the [Hermit] crab 
kills the mollusk in order to secure its shell. 

^ To be dead was anciently used in the sense ' to 
die', and later iu that of 'to have died'; also- 
' To die at the hands of anyone, to be put to death, 
be killed \ 

c 1000 Ags. Gasp. Matt. xxii. 94 Gif hwa dead syj, & beam 
na:bbe. c 1205 Lav. X96 After pa feourSer jere he was dead. 
e 1340 Cursor M. 14269 (Trin.) Alle that lyuen ft trowen 
me Deed shul pei neuer be. c 1386 Chaucei Prol 148 Score 
wepte she if any of hem were deed. 1388 Wyclif 2 Cor. v. 
X4 If oon died tor alle, thanne alle weren deed [R. V. then 
all died]. [1557 Tottstn Misc. j Arb.) 169, 1 will be dead at 
once To do my Lady good.] 

X382 Wyclif Rom. v. 15 If thorw the gilt of oone many 
ben deed [i.ir€0avo*> : Rhrm. 8z R. K * many died *]. X592 
Smaks. Rom. 4» Jul. v. iii. 210 Alas my liege, my wife is 
dead to night. x6o$ — Lear v. iii. 292 Your eldest Daugh ters 
haue foregone themselues, And desperately are dead, e 1676 
Lady Cm a worth in 12M Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. A pp. v. 
34 i^ord Chesterfields lady is dead in her child-bed munth. 
X784 Johnson Lett. (1788) II. 373 Macbean, after three days 
of illness, is dead of a suppression of urine. 1803 BrnooES 
Ilygiia xt. 75 note, I heard . . that he was dead of scarlet 
fever. 

a X300 Cursor M. 6688 (Cott,) Qua smiles his thain wit 
a wand, And he be deid vnder his hand, c 137s Sc. Leg. 



Saints, Andreas 8 For one pe cors bath ded bal were. X460 
Capcravk Chron. 265 Condempned to be ded as a tretoure. 
c X477 Caxton Jason 10 How many men and., women haue 
ben iUyn and ded by thy poysons. 

2. Uercft of sensation or vitality ; benumbed, 
insensible, a. Of parts of the body. (Also Jig.) 

See also Dead Palsv. 

aiMAncr. R. 1x2 A lutel ihnrt I ben eio derueS more 
pen deo a muchet ioe hele : vor pet fleschs is deadure pere. 
1398 Trrvisa Barth. De P. R. iv. i. (1495)77 Thynges that 
be deed and dystroyed wyth cokle. 1590 SrENsaa F. Q. 
I. vii, ax The messenger of so unhapple ncwes Would faine 
have dyde : dead was his hart within. X607 TortELL Ser* 
penls{\t$%) 593 They take Serpents in the Winter time, when 
they grow dead and ttiffe through cold. 1806 COlcsidcc 
in Flagg Life W. Allston (1893) 77 M y head felt like another 
man's head; so dead was it (etc]. 1893 J. Hutchinson 
Archives Surg.tio.i* 1 1 1. 3x1 The liability to 'dead fingers'. 
Ibid. 3x2 This pair of fingers on each hand had been liable 
for at least two years to become 1 dead ' in the morning after 
washing. 

b. Of persons : Deathlike,lnsensiblc, in a swoon. 
Obs. Also of sleep, a faint. 

c 1369 Chaucer Dethe Blaunche xa7 She. .Was wery, and 
thus the ded slepe Fil on hir. X598 Florio, Stpore, a dead 
swoune, deepe ilcepc or drousie sicknes. 1610 Smaks, 
Temp. v. I. 930 We were dead of sleepe. x6xo Basroucii 
Pkytick (1639) 1. xx. 30 Coma.. may be called in Engli*h 
dead sleep. X660-7 Pepys Diary 7 Feb. (D.), lle was fallen 
down all along upon the ground dead. .he did presently 
come to him elf. 175a Fieloinc Amelia lit. ix. (p.), We 
there beheld the most shocking si^ht in the world. Miss 
Bath lying dead on the floor.. Miss Bath was at length 
recovered. Mod. She fell on the floor in a dead faint, 

3. As good as dead in respect to (something) ; 
insensible to. 

»34o Ayenb. 940 He ssel by dyead to be wordle, and Hbbe 
to god. x6ox ?Marston Pasquil 4 Kath. 1. 307 Yog are 
dead to naline pleasures life. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. 
Eng. \. lix. (1739) 1x4 He that is in a Monastery is dead to 
all worldly affairs. 17*6 Shelvocke Voy. rouu dWorU 924 
Obstinate fellows who were dead to reason. 18x3 Shelley 

g. Mob v. 33 Sensual, and vile ; Dead to all love. 1874 
rein Short tlitt. viii. $50 Charles was equally dead to 
the moderation and to the wisdom of this great Act of 
Settlement. 

b. Hence, As good as dead, in some particular 
respect or capacity; spec, in Law, cut off from civil 
righls and so legally reckoned as dead. 

X710 Pofe Let. to Cromwell 17 May, Dead in a poetical 
Capacity, as a damn'd Author ; and dead in a civil Capacity, 
as a useless Member of the Common -wealth. x8a8 Webster, 
Dead. . 1 n law, cut off from the rights of a citizen . . as one 
banished or becoming a monk is civilly dead. Btackttone. 

4. Destitute of spiritual life or energy. 

X382 Wycuf Eph. 11. x Whanne 3c weren deede in ^oure 
gillis and synnes. t X534 Tindale x Tim. v. 6 She that 
fiveth in pleasure, is deed even yet alive. X65X Horses 
Leviath. 1. viii. 35 To have no Desire, is to be Dead. x668 
Howe Blett. Righteout (1825) 206 How often are men the 
deader for all endeavours to quicken them. 1793 Coufer 
Stanzas Yearly Bill 0/ Mortality i, He lives, who lives to 
God alone. And all are dead beside. 1884 J. Parrer 
Apott. Life III. 1 xx There is no deader thing unburied..in 
many places, than the professing Church of Christ. 

5. fig. Of things (practices, feelings, etc.) : No 
longer iu existence, or in use; extinct, obsolete, 
perished, past ; csp. of languages, no longer spoken. 
(See also Deaj> letter.) 

X59X Shaks. Two Gent. 11. vi 28 My Loue to her is dead. 
X641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. l 71 Thc4C..are dead 
tenets and opinions. 17x2 Aodison Spect. Na 285 F5 The 
Works of Ancient Authors, which are written in dead 
Languages. 1847 Tennyson Princ. yil 327 My doubts are 
dead. 1861 Bebesf. Hofr Eng. Cutkedr. 19th C. 167 The 
lapse from vernacular to dead toaeue services. 1884 ^. 
Siiarman Hist. Swearing vi. X02 Seeking to revive this 
dead past. 

** Said of things naturally without life. 

0. Not endowed with life ; inanimate. 

X430 E. E. With (i88j) 85 Alle aecessarijs longynge to 
housold of dede store. X534 More On the Passion Wki. 
1271/1 He made it haue abeyng, as hathe the dead stone. 
1636 Sanoerson Serm. II. 57 Shooting sometimes at a 
dead mark. 17x2 Addison Sped. No. 5x9 f6 There are 
some living creatures which are raised but ;ust above dead 
matter. 1857 H. Milleb Tett. Rocks ul 156 The long 
ascending line from dead matter to man. 

b. Applied rhetorically, emphastziag the inert 
and negative qualities of mere matter. 

(In the quot. there are also associations with branch III.) 

c X380 Wvclif Wkt. (x88o) 23 And pus pese rome renneris 
beren pe kyngys gold out of oure lond. and bryngen a^cn 
deed Iced, and heresie and symonye and goddis curse. 
*** Transferred applications of the literal senses. 

7. Composed of dead plants, or of dead wood, as 
a dead hedge 01 fence (opposed to quickset). 

X563 Hyll Art Garden. {X593) 7 A.. rude iaclosure. .made 
of. .bushes hauing no life, which wee name a dead hed^e. 
x686 Plot Staffordth, 357 For a dead-fence, oone.. better 
..than those heathy-turf walls. 1728 Douglas in Phit. 
Trans. XXXV. 567 The Fences consist of what they call 
dead Hedges, or Hurdles to keep out . . Cattle. 1805 
Forsyth Beauties Scot I. I. 524 A dead hedga is generally 
placed on the top of the bank. 

8. Of, pertaining or relating to a dead person, 
animal, plant, etc., or to some one's death. 

(In some cases not easily separated from the attributive 
use in B. 6, or from dead y northern form of Death.) 

X580 Sidney Arcadia 11. H674) 130 (D.) The tomh.. which 
they caused to be n»2de for them with, .notable workman, 
ship, to preserve their dead lives, 1595 Shaks. John v. vii. 
65 You breath these dead newes in as dead an eare. x66a 
R. Mathrw Unl. Akh. \ 89. 140 His water [was] shewn to 



DEAD. 

two Doctors, whose judgement was that it was a dead water ; 
and. .he would die that night. 171a J.James tr. Le Blond's 
Gardening 173 It is more difficult to make Plants grow in 
Gaps and dead Places, than in a new Spot. 1791 W. Coombe 
Devil upon TwoSticks(i%ij) IV. 182 It is what the medical 
people call a dead case, .a consultation . .to discover the dis- 
order of which their patient died. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. 
Tract. Agric. (ed.4) I. 399 (Hop-growing) When a dead hill 
occurs # in a garden . . the following is the quickest mode of 
replacing it. 

f 9. Causing death, deadly, mortal. Obs. 

£1400 Destr. Troy 1339 In a ded hate. Ibid. 11017 
Pyrrus. . come . . pat doghty to dere with a dede stroke. 
r6o6 Choice, Chance , fyc. (1881) 72 Beares a dead wound but 
as a little stripe. 1611 Shaks. Wint. T. iv. iv. 445 Thou 
Churle, for this time (Though full of our displeasure) yet we 
free thee From the dead blow of it. 

10. Devoid of 'life* or living organisms ; hence, 
barren, infertile, yielding nothing. (Cf. B. 4.) 

1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. (1586) 1. 21 b (marg.\ 
Though the land be as riche as may be, yet yf you goe any 
deapth, you shall have it barren [margin Dead mould]. 
1674 N. Fairfax Bulk Selv. 186 You cannot dig many 
spades in mold or growtbsom earth, before you come at 
a dead soyl. 1747 Hooson Miner's Diet. Gij b, Dead [is] 
where there is no Ore. .Deads are the Gear or Work got in 
such dead Places. 1806 FoasvTH Beauties Scot I. IV. 57 
A rich friable clay on a bottom of dead sand. 1820 Scoresby 
Acc. Arct. Reg. II. 211 The parallel of 77 0 to 77$° is con- 
sidered a ' dead latitude ' by the fishers, but occasionally it 
affords whales. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech., Dead-ground 
(Mining), a body of non-metalliferous rock dividing a vein, 
which passes on each side of it. 

II. Deprived of or wanting some * vital ' or 
characteristic physical quality. 

11. Without fire, flame, or glow; extinguished, 
extinct. (Opposed to live, as in live coal.) 

1340 Ayenb. 205 A quic col beminde ope ane hyeape of 
dyade coles. 1530 Palscr. 212/2 Deed cole, charbon. 161 1 
Shaks. Wint. T. v. i. 68 Starres, Starres, And all eves else, 
dead coales. 1639 Horn & Roa. Gate Lang. Unl. v. § 40 
Wood burning is called a fire-brand; being quenched., 
a dead brand. 1833 H. Colsridce Sottn. xviii, The crack- 
ling embers on the hearth are dead. 1884 Illust. Lond. 
Neivs ig Jan. 66/3 Putting his dead cigar in his mouth and 
puffing as though it had been alight. 

12. Having lost its active quality or virtue. 

a. Of drink, etc. : That has lost its sharpness, 
taste, or flavour ; flat, vapid, insipid. ? Obs. 

1553 Huloet, Dead, pale, or vinewed to be, as wyne 
which hath lost his verdure, muceo. 1580 Baret Alv, D 
132 Dead and vnsauorie salt. 1596 Nashe Sorrow Walden 
115 A cup of dead beere, that had stood pawling by him in 
a pot three dayes. 1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts (1673) 43° 
If .. it [Musk] lose the savour and be dead. 1664 Evelyn 
Pomona Advt., It will not ferment at all, and then the Cider 
will be dead, flat, and soure. 1747 Wesley Prim. Physic 
(1763) 68 Dip a soft Rag in dead small Beer. 

b. Dead lime : opposed to quick-lime ; dead 
steam, exhausted steam. 

1831 Mech. Mag. XVI. 79 In certain circumstances 
carbonate of lime is changed by burning into lime which 
does not heat with water, and which is called dead lime. 
1874 Knight Diet. Mech., Dead steam. 

13. Without colour or brightness: fa. Of the 
countenance, etc. : Deadly pale, wan. Obs. 

e 1386 Chaucer Doctor's T. 209 With a face deed as aisshen 
colde. C1430 Lyog. Bochas 111. xx. 91b, With pale and 
dead visage. 1500-20 Dunbar Tua Mariit JVemeu 420, 
I drup with a ded luke, in my dule habit. 1567 R. EowAans 
Damon <J- Pithias in Hazl. Dodslty \V. 98 Why is thy 
colour so dead? 1604 Shaks. Oth. 11. iii. 177 Honest Iago, 
that lookes dead with greeuing. 1668 Dryoen Maiden 
Queen 11. i, The dead colour of her face. 

b. Of colour, etc. : Without brightness, dull, 
lustreless. (See also Dead colour.) 

1640 Parkinson Theat. Bot. 483 Such like flowers, but of 
a sadder or deader colour. 1720 Dh Foe Capt. Singleton 
viii. (1840) 138 A thick moss . . of a blackish dead colour. 
1803-17 K. J ameson Char. Min. 59 Th<. principal colours arc 
divided into two series, .bright colours, [and] dead colours ; 
red, green, blue, and yellow belong to the first ; and white, 
grey, black, and brown, to the second. 1855 Brimley Ess. 
58 The deader green of ordinary foliage. 1874 Knight 
Diet. Mech., Dead-gold, the unburnished surface of gold or 
gold-leaf. .Parts of objects are frequently left unburnished 
as a foil to the. .burnished portions. 1883 J. Millington 
Are we to re ail backwards* 93 Paper of a brown or yellow 
tint, with a dead or non-reflecting surface. 

14. Of sound : Without resonance, dull, muffled. 
C1530 Lo. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 289 The lady 

called them again, but. .very softely, for it was with a dead 
voice. 1580 Baret A Iv. D 131 Ones voice, .neither dead in 
sowne, nor ouer shrill. 1660 Boyle New Exp. Phys. Mech. 
xxvii. 209 The Bell seem'd to sound more dead. 1675 W000 
Life (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 1 1. 332 They being so cast, severall 
were found to be ugly dead bells. 17x2 F. T. Shorthand 5 
The sound of D being like a flat dead T. 1783 Blagden in 
Phil. Trans. LXXIII. 332 A solid, .metallic mass, .yielding 
a dull dead sound like that metal [lead]. 1847 Mrs. Sher- 
wood Fairchild Earn. III. viii. no A dead sound of some 
heavy, though soft body, in the. .act of falling. 

15. Not fulfilling the normal and ostensible pur- 
pose. (See also dead-door (in D. 2), Dead-eye, 
Dead-light 1, Dead well 2.) 

1806 Forsyth Beauties Scotl. IV. 381 A . . bridge . . over 
the water of Bervie, the dead arches of which have been 
fitted up as a town-hall. ^ 1874 Knight Diet. Mech., Dead 
..2. False; as of imitation doors and windows, put in as 
architectural devices to balance parts. 

III. Without animation, vigour, or activity ; 
inactive, quiet, dull. 

16. Without vigour or animation, lifeless. 

a 1000 Seafarer 65 (Bosw.) Me hatran sind Dryhtnes 
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dreamas Sonne dis deade lif. c 1422 Hoccleve Learn to Die 
714 Where is your help now, where is your chiertee ?. .a] as 
deed is as a stoon ? 1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim. 691/1 
To she we that wee are Gods true seruants we must not go to 
work with a dead hand (as the prouerb is>. 1646 H. Law- 
rence Comm. Angells 167 Patience without hope is the 
deadest thing in the world, c 1665 Mas. Hutchinson Mem. 
Col. Hutchinson 24 Or can be gathered from a bare dead 
description, atyig AopisoN {J.», How cold and dead does 
a prayer appear, .when it is not heightened hy solemnity of 
phrase from the sacred writings. 1856 Emerson Eng. 'Trails, 
Race Wks. (Bohn) II. 22 Active intellect and dead con- 
servatism. 

17. Without active force or practical effect ; in- 
effectual, inoperative. (See also Dead letter i.) 

c i38oWyclif lVks.(i88o)a2 ^if it be ded feib as fend is han. 
C1400 A/ol Loll. 3 Seynt Jam seib, Feib wif> outun werkis 
is deed. 1548 in Vicary's Anal. (1888) App. iii. 133 Good 
and necessarye ordres ..without the which, all lawes and 
ordenaunces . . ar butt baryn^ ded, and vayne. 1647 N. 
Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. xvi, Nor was this a dead word ; 
for the people had formerly a trick of deposing their Kings. 
1842 J. H. Newman Par. Semi. VI. xii. 179 To have been 
so earnest for a dead ordinance. 

18. Characterized by absence of physical activity, 
motion, or sound; profoundly quiet or still, 
(Cf. B. 2.) 

1548 Hall Chron. 107 In the dedde tyme of the night. 
l 573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 12 It was in the 
deadist time of winter. 1603 Shaks. Meas.forM. iv. ti. 67 
'Tis now dead midnight, a 1610 Knolles <J.), They came 
in the dead winter to Aleppo. 1863 Kinclake Crimea 
(1876) 1. xiv. 294 The dead hours of the night. 

19. Without alertness or briskness, inert. 

1884 St. James's Gaz. 4 Apr. 6/1 His recovery [in rowing] 
is dead, but his work strong. 

20. Without commercial, social, or intellectual 
activity ; inactive, dull. (Of places, seasons, trade, 
etc.). 

1581 Riche Farewell (Shaks. Soc.) ti Traffique is so dead 
by meanes of thes foraine broiles, that [etc.]. 1615 Stephens 
Satyr. Ess. (ed. 2) 193 As much leasure . . in the most busie 
Terme, as in the deadest Vacation. 1665 Surv. Aff. Netherl. 
25 Complaints against dead Trade. 1676 Temple Let. to 
Sir IV. Godolphin Wks. 1731 II. 395 This Place is now as 
dead as I have seen any great Town. 1758 Johnson Idler 
No. 55 T 10 Some [publishers] never had known such a dead 
time. r774 Foote Cozeners 11. Wks. 1799 II. 161 The town 
is thin, and business begins to grow dead. 1883 Froude in 
Mrs. Carlyle's Lett. I. 59 It was the dead season ; but 
there were a few persons still in London. 

b. Of capital or stock : Lying commercially 
inactive or unemployed, unproductive. 

1570-1 Gresham Let. 7 Mar. in Burgon Life II. 421 There 
is yet in the Towre xxv or xxx M li. in Spannyshe monney ; 
which is great pity should lye there dead and put to no use. 
1622 Malvnes Anc. Laiv-Mcrch. 325 They will not keep 
it by them as a dead stocke . . they must imploy it in trade. 
1691 Locke Lower. Interest 7 That so none of the money. . 
may lie dead. 1708 Lond. Gaz. No. 4419/6 A considerable 
quantity of Arms and Ammunition, which were the dead 
Stock of the African Company. 1729 Franklin Ess. Wks. 
(1840) II. 267 The money, which otherwise would have lain 
dead in their hands, is made to circulate again. 1813 Sir S. 
Komilly in Examiner 15 Feb. 101/2 A fund, out of which 
part of this salary was proposed to be paid, was the Dead 
Fund, amounting to 9000/. 1818 Jas. Mill Brit. India 
1. 1. iii. 44 The dead stock, as it is technically called. 

C. Oi goods: Lying unsold, unsaleable, for 
which there is no market. 

1669-70 Dryoen Tyrannic Love \.\, And all your goods 
lie dead upon your hands. 1681 R. Knox Hist. Ceylon in 
Arb. Garner 1. 390 And now caps were become a very dead 
commodity. 1879 Hibbs in CasselPs Teckn. Educ. IV. 263^2 
A large quantity of finished articles lying as dead stock in 
the market. 

21. Of a ball in a game : Inactive (for the time 
being'), out of play. 

1658 Osborn Adv. Son (1673) 104 A place that seems 
equally inclined to different Opinions, I would advise to 
count tt as Bowlers do, for dead to the present understand- 
ing. 1828 Boy's Oivn Bk^Diversiotts (ed. 2) 55 If any player 
shall stop the ball intentionally, .it shall then be considered 
dead. 1844 Lanvs °f Cricket xxxiii, If any fieldsman stop 
the ball with his hat, the ball shall be considered dead. 
1868 W. J. Whitmore Croquet Tact. 9 The term 'dead* 
ball^ is borrowed from cricket, and means the ball which, 
having just been played, has nothing actively to do for one 
turn. 

IV. Without motion (relatively or absolutely\ 

22. Of water, air, etc. : Without motion or cur- 
rent ; still, standing. (See also Dead water.) 

a 1000 Gnomica (Exon.) 79 (Gr.) Deop deada wzeg dyrne bi<5 
lengest. a 1552 Leland Collect. (1774) 1 1. 546 The Water of 
Forth beyond Banokesburne, a deade depe Water. 1601 
Hollano Pliny (1634) I. 55 The dead and slow rtuer Araris. 
1653 Walton A nglerg 1 As he [the Trout] growes stronger, he 
gets from the dead, still water, into tbe sharp streames and 
the gravel. 1861 Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf. xxxvi. (i88jj) 
357 The wind had fallen dead. 1867 Baker Nile Trtb. xu 

?i The banks, .had evidently been overflowed during floods, 
ut at the present time the river was dead. 

b. Mining. Having no current of air, uuventi- 
lated. 

1867 W. W. Smith Coal <$• Coal-mining 27 It would leave 
the mass of the openings inside of theworkmg 'bords' dead 
or stagnant. 

23. Said of parts of machines or apparatus which 
do not themselves rotate or move. (Cf.also dead- 
rope (in D. 2), Dead-centre 2, -line i.) 

1807 Gregory Mechanics II. 474 One of these pulleys 
called the dead pulley is fixed to the axis and turns with it. 
1874 Knight Diet. Meek., Dead.. 3. Motionless; as the 
dead spindle of a lathe, which does not rotate. 
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24. Characterized by complete and abrupt cessa- 
tion of motion, action, or speech : as a dead stop, a 
sudden complete stop. 

1647 Ward Simp. Colder 19 Others . . are at a dead stand. 
1765 Sterne Tr. Sliandy VII. xliii, My mule made a dead 
point. 1775 Mao. D'Arrlay Early Diary, Lett. Dr. 
Burney Mar., My poor book— at a dead stop now. 1853 
Lytton My Novel 1. xi, There was a dead pause. i86« 
Dickens Gt. Expect, ix, The answer spoilt his joke, and 
brought him to a dead stop. 

b. Characterized by abrupt stoppage of motion 
without recoil ; cf. Dead beat sb.i 

1761 Hirst in Phil. Trans. LI I. 396 It did not stop in 
winding up, and scaped dead seconds. 1768 tr. P. Le Roy's 
Attempts for finding Longitude 29 [The escapement] of my 
watches is a dead one. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech., Demi- 
stroke hammer, a power-hammer which delivers its blow 
without being affected by the recoil of the shaft. 

V. Unrelieved, unbroken ; absolute ; complete ; 
utmost. 

These senses arise out of several of the preceding (cf. 18, 
22, 24) ; and in some cases there is a blending of two or 
more notions. 

25. Of a wall, level, etc. : Unbroken, unrelieved 
by breaks or interruptions ; absolutely uniform and 
continuous. 

In deatt level there is at once the sense ' unrelieved, un- 
varied, monotonous *, and that of ' having no fall or inclina- 
tion in any direction, absolute \ 

1597 Bacon Cottiers Good 4- Evil (Arb.) 143 It seemeth . . 
a shorter distance . . if it be all dead and continued, then if 
it haue trees or buildings or any other markes whereby the 
eye may deuide it. 1670 Dryoen Conq. Granada it. tn. i, 
By the dead wall, you, Abdelmelech, wind. 1742 Pope 
Dune. iv. 268 We bring to one dead level every mind, i860 
Tyndall Glac. 1. xxii. 153, I become more weary upon 
a dead level . . than on a steep mountain side. 1868 Yates 
Rock Ahead 11. i, On every hoarding and dead-wall. 1887 
Lowell De/noer. 19 To reduce all mankind to a dead level 
of mediocrity, 
fb. Flat. Obs. 

1782 Specif. Conway's Patent No. 1310. 2 The oven.. has 
a dead or flat hearth. 

26. Of calm or silence : Profound, deep (passing 
into the sense of 'complete, absolute from 18). 

1673 Lo. Shafts bury in Coll. of Poems 248 That we may 
not be tossed with boisterous Winds, nor overtaken by 
a sudden dead Calm. 1783 Blagoen in Phil. Trans. 
LXXIII. 354 A dead silence on the subject seems to have 
prevailed. 1839 T. Bealr Sperm Whale 205 There was 
a ' dead calm '. not a breath of wind stirring. 1847 Tenny- 
son Princ. iv. 371 We heard In the dead hush the papers 
that she held Rustle. 

27. Said of the lowest or stillest state of the tide, 
as dead low water, dead neap : cf. 31. 

1561 [see Dead-water 3I. 1589 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 
20 The Ocean at his deadest ebbe returns to a full tide. 1626 
Capt. Smith Acc id. Yng. Seamen 17 A lowe water, a dead 
lowewater. a 1641 Spelman Hist. Sacrilege (1698) 285 
Such a dead Neipe (as they call it) as no Man living was 
known to have seen the like, the Sea fell so far back from the 
Land at Hunstanton. 1679 Dryoen Troil. * Cr. Pref., At 
high-flood of passion, even in the dead ebb, and lowest 
water-mark of tbe scene. 1 724 Lond. Gaz. No. 6290/3 At dead 
Low- Water upon a Spring Tide. 1809 Rennell in Phil. 
Trans. XCIX\ 403 note, The.. accident happened at dead 
neaps. 1857 Livingstone Trav. xxxii. 669, 1 crossed it at 
dead low-water. 

28. In dead pull, dead strain, applied to the ab- 
solute or utmost exertion of strength to move an 
inert or resisting body ; sheer ; also to such tension 
exerted without producing motion. See also Dead- 
lift. 

1812-6 Playfair Nat. Phil. (1819) I. 109 The weight 
which the animal exerting itself to the utmost, or at a dead 
Pull, is just able to overcome. 185$ Bain Senses $ Int. it. 
ii. § 12 This power taking the form of movement as dis- 
tinct from dead strain. 1857 Whewell Hist. Induct. Sc. 
I. 73 We may have pressure without motion, or dead pull 
. . as at the critical instant when two nicely. matched 
wrestlers are balanced by the exertion of the utmost strength 
of each. 1890 B. L. Gildeesleeve Ess. ff Stud. 64 There 
are things that must be learned by a dead pull. 

29. Pressing with its full or unrelieved weight 
like an Inanimate or inert body : see Dead-weight. 

1781 CowPEa Truth 354 But royalty, nobility, and state, 
Are such a dead, preponderating weight. 

30. Said of a charge, expense, loss : Unrelieved, 
absolute, complete, utter ; also, of outlay, Unpro- 
ductive, without returns. Dead rent : a fixed rent 
which remains as a constant and unvarying charge 
upon a mining concession, etc. 

a 171$ Burnet Own Time (1823) I. 452 The intrinsic 
wealth of the nation was very high when it could answer 
such a dead charge. 1757 Jos. Harris Coins 79 The defi- 
ciency upon the coins is so much dead loss to the public. 
1796 Burke Regie. Peace i. Wks. VIII. 152 It required 
a dead ex pence of three Millions sterling. 1825 Scott Let. 
25 May in Lockhart, I am a sharer to the extent of ^1500 
on a railroad which will, .double the rent, .but is dead out- 
layin the mean time. 1826 Cobbett R nr. Rides (1885) 1 1. 
7 Those colonies are a dead expense to us without a possi- 
bility of their ever being of any use. 1893 Sir J. W. Chitty 
in Caw Times Rep. LXVIlI. 428/2 Tbe royalty reserved 
was fourpence a ton.. the dead rent was 30/. a year. 

31. Absolute, complete, entire, thorough, down- 
right. [Arising out of various earlier senses.] 

1660 Sharrock Vegetables 20 Till the seed . . be come to 
a full and dead ripenesse. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. IV. xii, I had 
them a dead bargain. 1805 Scott Let. to J. Baltantyne 
12 Apr., This is a- dead secret. 1878 Print. Trades Jrnl. 
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No. 25. 15 We know to a dead certainty that [etc]. 1883 
Century Mag. XXV. 373/3, I am in dead earnest. 

b. Quite certain, sure, unerring. (Cf. dead cer- 
tainty in prcc. sense.) Dead shot, one whose aim 
is certain death ; so dead on the bird, 

a 159a Greene Jas.IV, in, 1.103/1, 1 am dead at a pocket 
sir.. I can..picke a purse as soone as any theefe in my 
countrie, 1681 Cuetham Angler 9 1 Vade*m. x. $ 4 {1689) 104 
It's a dead liait for a Trout. 1776 F. Marion in Harper's 
Mag. Sept. (1883) 547/3 It was so dead a shot they none of 
them said a word. i8a6 Miss Mitford Village Ser. u. 
(1863) 330 A silent, stupid, and respectable country gentle- 
man, a dend vote on one side of the House. 1848 Thacheeay 
Bk. Snobs vii, He is a dead hand at piquet. 185a Dickens 
Bleak Ho. xxvi, With a gun in his hand, with much the air 
of a dead shot. 1874 Dasent Half a Life II. 337 Those 
who do so. .are almost always dead plucks. 

C. Exact. 

Mod. Iron bars cut to a dead length are charged a little 
more. 

d. Direct, straight. Dead wind : a wind 

directly opposed to the ship's course. (Cf. C. 3.) 

1881 Daily TeL a8 Jan., It was a dead head wind, _ 1888 
Harper's Mag.JiAy 184 Keeping the sight of my rifle in 
a dead line for Gobo's ribs. 

VI. 32. Phrases, a. Dead and gone (usually 
in literal sense). 
148c Monk of Evesham f Arb.) 63 He fownde me ded and 

fonne. 1523 Skelton Garl. Laurel 1347 Of one Adame all a 
nave, dede and gone. 160a Shaks. flam. tv. v. 39 He is 
dead and gone Lady, he is dead and gone. 1737 Pope II or. 
Epist. 11. 1. 34 Advocates for folly dead ana gone. 1840 
Dickens Barn. Rud^c xix, When she was dead and gone, 
perhaps they would he sorry for it. 

b. Dead as a door-nail, dead as a herring: com- 
pletely or certainly dead. 

c 1350 Will. Patertie 628 For but ich haue bote of mi bale 
I am ded as dorenail. 1362 Lancl. P. PI. A. 1. 161 Fey 
withouten fait is febelore ben nou^t, And ded as a dore-nayl. 
1593 Shaks. a Hen. VI ', iv. x. 42 If I doe not leaue you all 
as dead as a doore naile. [1598 Shahs. Merry \V. 11. iii. 
is By gar.de herring is no dead, so as I vill kill him.] 1664 
Butler Hud. 12. id. 11/8 Hudibras, to all appearing, 
Belicv'd him to be dead as Herring. 1680 Otway Coins 
Martus 57 As dead as a Herring, Stock-fish, or Door-nail. 
1856 Rsade Never too late lx, Ugh 1 what, is he, is he— Dead 
as a herring. 1884 Pall Mall G. 39 May 5/2 The Congo 
treaty may now be regarded as being as dead as a doornail. 

o. Dead horse : see Horse. 

d. To xvait for dead mens shoes : see Shoe. 
^1 The com par. deader and superl. deadest are in 
use where the sense permits ; chiefly in transfand 
fig. senses {e.g. 4, to, above). 

B. sd.l (or absoL) 

1. a. sing. One who is dead, a dead person. 
Formerly with a, and with possessive dead's (dedes, 
dedis). b. pi. The dead. 

c 1 175 Lamb. Horn. $\ Al swa me dea3 bi be deade. c 1340 
Cursor M. 18043 (Trm.) pat dede [Lazarus] from deb to lif 
he di;t. 1340 Ayenb. 258 Huanne me yii$> bere ane byrie 
bet is tokne bet ber is wybine a dyad. 1465 Paston Lett. 
No. 510 II. 203 Tochyng the savacyon of the dedys gode. 
1529 S. Fish Suppiic. Beggers 2 Or elles they will accuse 
the dedes frendes. 1601 Shaks. Jul. C. ill. it. 131, 1 rather 
choose To wrong the dead . . Then I will wrong such 
Honourable men. 1691 tr. Epnilianns > s Frauds Rom. 
Monks 32 The Dead, raising himself the third and last 
time. 1850 Tennvson In Mem. Ixxxv, So hold 1 commerce 
with the dead ; Or so methinks the dead would say. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. viii. 23 And laet deade bebyrigean 
byra dead an. c 1 too Trin. Coll, Horn. 33 To demen be quike 
and be deade. 1426 Auoelav Poems 7 Vysyte the seke . . And 
here* the ded. 1661 Cowley Disc. Govt. O. Cromwell, The 
Monuments of the Dead. 1776 Aoam Smith IV. 2V. v. ii. 
(1869) II. 453 The transference of . . property from the dead 
to the living. 184* Tennyson Two Voices Ixix, Nor canst 
thou show the dead are dead. 

c. From the dead [orig. tr. Lat. a mortuis, Gr. 
Ik vtKpuv, d>6* rtuv vutpuiv in N. T.] : from among 
those that are dead; hence nearly « from death. 

C950 Lindhf. Gosp. John ii. 23 Mio"5y uutudlice ariseS 
from deadum. 1340 Ayenb. 261 pane bridde day a-ros uram 
pe dyade. 1537 N. T. (Genev} Rom. xi. 15 What shal the 
receauing of tnem be, but lyfe from the dead? 1651 
Gatakeh Anlinom. 5 His rising from the ded. 171a Dk 
Foe Col. Jack (1840) 299 This was a kind of life from the 
dead to us both. i86t Trollope Orley F. xiii, Her voice 
sounded, .like a voice from the dead. 

2. « Dead period, season, or stage. Dead of night, 
of winter : the time of intensest stillness, darkness, 
cold, etc. ; « ' depth * (of winter), f Dead of neap, 
the extreme stage of neap tide. (Cf. A, 18, 27.) 

1548 Hall Chron. 100 b, In the dedde of the night . . he 
brake up his campe and fled. 1583 Stanyhubst /Etuis iv. 
(Arb.) 113 Necre toe dead of midnight ytdrew. 1601 Shaks. 
Tbvel, N. 1. v. 390 Euen in the dead of night. 1613 SHaaLEv 
Trav. Persia 4 My iourney was undertaken in the dead of 
winter. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. 5 366 At dead of neap, 
when the tides run less rapid. 1807-8 W. Irving Salmag. 
xx. (1860)453 In the dead of winter, when nature is without 
charm. 1840 Macaulav dive (1867) 25 At dead of night, 
CHve marched out of the fort. 

+ 3. =Dead heat. Obs. 

1635 Quarles Embl. x. (D.), Mammon well foltow'd, Cupid 
bravely led ; Both touchers ; equal fortune makes a dead. 

4. Mining. Deads : earth or rock containing no 
ore (see A. 10) ; esp. as thrown out or heaped to- 
gether in the course of working. 

1653 Manlovb Rhymed Chron. 371 Deads, Meers, Groves. 
1671 Phil. Tram. VI. 2102 By Deads here are meant, 
thai part of the Shelf which contains no metal. 1757 
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Bohlask ibid. I* 503 Noise.. as if a htuddle bad broke, and 
the deads were set a running [note, Loose rubbish and 
broken stones of the mine). 185.1 Kincslry Veast >iii. (t).), 
A great fune-croft, fult of deads Uhose are the earth-heaps 
they throw out of the shafts). 

t6. U. S. college slang. A complete failure in 
1 recitation \ Obs. 

a 1856 Harvard Reg'. 378 in B. H. Hall College IVds. *, 
Customs, One must stand up in the singleness of his ig- 
norance to under taad all the mysterious feelings connected 
with a desd. 1857 Harvard Mag. Oct. 532, 1 had made 
a dead that day, and my Tutor's rebuke had touched my 
pride. 

^ 6. The absolute sense is also used attrib., as in 
dead money, money paid for saying masses for the 
dead ; dead list, list of the dead, etc See various 
examples under D. 1, 2. 

Grammatically, these pass back again into the adjective 
uses in A, from which, in some cases, they are not easy to 
separate^ OA dead meat, the flesh of slaughtered animals, or 
flesh which is itself dead (in sense 1); dead wool, the wool of 
dead or slaughtered sheep. 

1476 Churchw. Acc. Croxcontbe (Somerset Rec. Soc.) 5 
There is left of the ded money, .xlvr j . 169a Llttrell 
Brief Ret. (1857) II. 544 Some .. in the dead list were 
not killed, but made prisoners, a 1845 M rs. Bray Narleigh 
xlil (1884) 304 Examined into by the * dead jury ', for so 
was an inquest termed, at the date of our tale. 1851 May- 
mew Lond. Labour I. 177 'Dead salesmen 1 . .that is, the 
market salesmen of the meat sent . . ready slaughtered. 1867 
Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. s.v,, Persons dying on board., are 
cleared from the ship's books by a dead-ticket, which must 
be filled up in a similar manner to the sick-tkkct. 1880 
Victorian Rev. Feb. 664 Unlimited supplies of dead beef 
available for export from the United States. 
C. adv. 

1. In a manner, or to a degree, characteristic of or 
suggesting death ; with extreme inactivity, stillness, 
etc.; utterly, profoundly, absolutely (as dead asleep, 
dead calm) ; to extremity, * to death ' (as dead rim, 
dead tired). Cf. also dead sick (in D. 2), Dead 
drunk, etc. 

Often connected with the qualified word by a hyphen, and 
thus passing into combinations. 

1*393 Gower Con/. III. aso Wherof she swouned in his 
honde, And as who saith lay dede oppressed.] 1596 R. 
UincheJ Diella (1877) 61 Leaden-tooted gnefe, Who 
neuer goes but with a dead-slowe pace, a 1631 Laud 
Serm. (1847) 125 Elian bid them cry louder ; their God was 
• asleep ' . . Yes, dead asleep. 1637 Rutherford Lett. (1863) 
I. 267 Deferred hopes need not make me dead-sweir (as we 
used to say). 1727 Braolry Font. Diet. s.v. Hart, Dead 
run deer have upon occasion taken very great leaps. 1818 
Keats Endytn. 1, 405 As dead-still as a marble man. 1840 
R. H. Dana Be/. Mast x. 24 In a few minutes it fell dead 
calm. 1842 Mrs. CaaLVLE Lett. I. im For all so dead' 
weary as I lay down. Ibid. I. 160 Whether I fainted, or 
suddenly fell dead-asleep. # 1861 Hughes Tom Brown at 
Ox/ord vi. (1889) 51 To drive into Far ringdon. .both horses 
dead done up. 1881 Times 25 Juty 4/5 Her engines were 
going dead slow. 

b. With absolute or abrupt cessation of motion 
(or speech). (Cf. A. 24.) 

1856 Whyte Melville Kate Cov., My companion stopped 
dead short and concealed her blushes in a glass of champagne. 
1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. 11. iv, He stopped dead. 

C. With the full weight of an inert body. (Cf. 
A. 29.) 

1875 J. C. Wilcocks Sea Fisherman 83 What is this on 
my line which hauls as dead as if 1 had hooked a weed ? 

2. Hence more generally : Utterly, entirely, abso- 
lutely, quite. (Cf. A. 31.) 

1589 Nashe Almond /or Parrat 5 b, Oh he isolde dogge at 
expounding, and deade sure at a Catechisme. 1741 Richard- 
son Pamela (1824) 1. 62 A dead- spiteful, grey, goggling eye. 
1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey 1. v, He cut the Doctor quite dead 
to-day. 1857 R. Tomes Attter. in Japan ix. 196 Before the 
rice is 'dead ripe', i860 Hook Lives A bps. (1862) II. ii. 
93 Only one horse ..which soon became dead lame. 1888 
Green wen. Gloss. Coal Tr. Terms Northnmb. <$■ Dnrh. 
(ed. 3) 9 The small coals . . are then passed over a second 
skreen, [to separate] the nuts . . and the dead small, or duff 
which falls through the skreen. 

3. Directly, straight. Dead against : lit in 
a direction exactly opposite to one*s course (so 
dead on end) ; fig. (in a way) directly or utterly 
opposed to. (CfT A. 31 d.) 

1800 C Stukt in Naval Chron. IV. 304 Carrying me dead 
upon the Shambles. 1840 Dickehs Bam. Rudge xxxiii, 
The wind and rain being dead against me. 1840 R. H. 
Dana Be/. Mast iv. 7 We continued running dead before 
the wind. 1851 Dixon IV. Penn ix. (1872) 77 The council- 
lors were dead against his prayer. 187s J. C. Wilcocks 
Sen Fisherman 109 Observing . . that . . the wind was dead 
on end, and the sail 4 would not be a ha'porth of good \ 

D. Combinations (of the adj. or sb.). 

1. General combs, a. With other adjectives or 
participles (in adjectival or advb. const.) ~ * so as to 
be or seem dead, as if dead, to death, etc.*, as in 
dead-blanched, *cold, -drifting, -frozen, 'grown, 
'heavy, •killing, -live (cf. Dead-alive), -living, 
-seeming, -set, -sounding, -speaking, -wounded; 
b. parasynthetic, as dead-coloured, -eyed, Dead- 
hearted ; C. attributive combs, of the sb. — * of 
the dead as f dead-burier, dead-land. 

1879 Browning Halbert <J> Hob 4a Temples, late black, 
•dead -blanched. 1535 Coverdale Exek. xxsnx. 14 They 
shal ordene men also to be *deedburiers. i6it Bkauh. 
Fl. Maitts Trag. 11. ii, Two *dead-cold aspicks. t6ti 
OTCa. t Blaime, pale . . whitish, *dead coloured. 181 8 
Keat* Etulym. nt. 411 A swoon Left me *dead -drifting to 
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, that fatal powei. 1570 Ane Tragedie 16 m Sat. Poems 
\ Re/. {x%yo) I. 81 l'aill of the facc'Deid eyit, dram lyke, 
disfigurat wa* he. 1594 Kyd Cornelia iu in IlazL HodsUy 
V. 190 My 'dead-grown joy*. 1819 Keats Sonn., Picture 
of Leandsr, See how his body dip* * Dead-heavy. 1593 
Shaks. Lucr. 540 With a cockatrice "dead-killing eye. 1594 
— Rich. 111. iv. i. 36 This dead-killing newex. 1871 Tylob 
Prim. Cult. II. a8x Mictlanteuctli, ruler of the dumal *dead- 
land in the shades below, iwi Sylvester Du Bart as l 
ill 945 Th'admired Adamant, Whose "dead-live power my 
Reasons power doth dant. 1605 Ibid, il iii. Latve 694 
(D.) He smot the sea with his # dead-liuing rod. 1498 Ibtd. 
11. i. Imposture 260 *I)ead-scermng coals but quick. 1820 
Scott Monast. iii, Her quivering lip, and "dead-set eye. 
1726 Lroni AlbertCs Archit. I. 42 a, Of Stones, tome, are 
beavy and sonorous ; others are. .light, and "dead sounding. 
1598 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. ii. iv. Columnes 717 The 
Guide of supplest fingers On (living-dumb, *dead-«petkingj 
tinnew-singers. c 1400 Destr. Troy 6528 All pat met bym. . 
Auther dyet of his dynttes, or were *ded wondit. 

2. Special combs, dead angle (JF'ortif.), 'any 
angle of a fortification, the ground before which is 
unseen, and therefore undefended from the parapet* 
(Stocqucler Milil. £ncycl.) ; f dead-birth : see 
Birth 3 b ; dea-d-cart, a cart in which dead 
bodies arc carried away {e.g. during pestilence) ; 
dead -clothe b, the clothes in which the dead are 
dressed ; dead dipping, a process by which a 
'dead ' or dull surface is given to ornamental brass- 
work (Urc Did. Arts 1H75 ; also dead-dipped 
ppl. a.; dead doors (Naul.), doors fitted to the out* 
side of the quarter-gallery doors, to keep out water 
in case the auarter-gallery should be carried away 
(Weale 1 850) ; dead-draas « dead-clothes ; dead- 
end, a closed end of a water-pipe, passage, etc., 
through which there is no way ; also atlrib. ; dead- 
file «= deads moot h file; dead fin, name for the 
second dorsal fin of a salmon ; dea*d-firo, the lumi- 
nous appearance called St. Elmo*s Fire, supersti- 
tiously believed to presage death ; dead-flat {NauL), 
that timber or frame in a ship that has the greatest 
breadth ; the midship-bend (Weale 1850) ; dead- 
freight, the amount paid for that part of a vessel 
not occupied by cargo, when the vessel is chartered 
for a lump sum ; dea*d-hole (see quots. and cf. 
Dead-well j) ; dea-d-houae, a building or room 
in which dead bodies are kept for a lime, a mor- 
tuary ; dead-latch (see quot.) ; dead march, a 
piece of solemn music played at a funeral proces- 
sion, esp. at a military funeral ; a funeral march; 
dea-d-offlce, the office or service for the burial of 
the dead ; dead oil, a name given to those pro- 
ducts of the distillation of coal-tar which are heavier 
than water ; also called heavy oil; dead-plate, an 
ungratcd iron plate at the mouth of a furnace, on 
which coal is coked before being pushed upon the 
grate; tdea*d-pledge« Moktg ace; dead-ri'aing 
{iXaitl.), 'those parts of a ship's floor or bottom, 
throughout her whole length, where the floor-tim- 
ber is terminated upon the lower futtock ' (Falconer, 
Mar. Diet. 1 830) ; dea'd-room, a room in which 
dead bodies are kept ; dead rope, (a) a rope that 
does not run in a block or pulley (Phillips 1 706) ; 
j cf. A. 23 ; (b) a bell-rope working on a half-whtel, 
I for chiming ; dead-ahare (see quot. 1867, and cf. 
1 Dead pay) ; dead sheave, ' a scored aperture in 
the heel of a top-mast, through which a second 
top-tackle pendant can be rove 1 ^Smyth, Sailors 
IVord bk.) ; dead-shore (see quot.) ; dead-alck a., 
{a) as sick as one can be, prostrate with sickness ; 
t (b) sick unto death, death-sick (common in Cover- 
dale) ; t dea d-alayer, one guilty of manslaughter ; 
dead-amooth a., said of the finest quality of file ; 
dead-space : see quot. ; dead-stroke (Billiards)^ 
see quot. ; dea'd-atruck, f -strooken ///. a., 
struck dead ; fig. struck with horror, paralyzed, 
etc. ; f dead-sweat, the cold sweat of death : 
« death-sweat ; dea*d-topa, a disease of trees (see 
quot.) ; hence dead-top atlrib. ; dead-turn : see 
quot. ; t dead wed (Sc. wad) =Moutoage. See 
' also following words, Dead-alive to Dead- work. 

1685 Coobb Marrow Chimrg. vii. il 269 The round [ Birth- 
wort j is .. more effectual in moving speedily the Menses, 
*dead-Birtb, and after-Birth. 1739 Da Fok Plague (1840) 
35 Many .. were . . carried away in the *dead-carts. 1887 
Pall Mall G. 18 Mar. a/a In Monte Video.. the dead carts 
pass through the streets with dead and dying alt mixed up, 
1861 Ramsay Rem in. Ser. it. 5 * Those are fine linens yon 
have got there, lanet/ * Troth, mem., they 're just the 
gudeman's *deed claes.' 1888 Contemp. Rev. Mar. ^00 The 
men set themselves to dig out actual catacombs, while the 
women made dead-clothes. 1866 Timmiks Industr. Hist. 
Birmingham 300 Burnishing, .furnishes a contrast to other 
portions of *dead dipped work. lbid.v& Dead dipping, .has 
now become the recognired mode of finish where acid is 
employed. 1879 CasselVs Techn. Educ. IV. 399/3 'Dead' 
dipping produces a beautiful frosted appearance on the work. 
1854 H. MtLLEX&A. fySekm. viL(i857) 138 Like the pointed 
tags that roughen a *dead-dress. 1886 Pall Mall G. 12 Oct. 
7/ 1 There are, of course^ fire-cocks and valves on 'dead-end*, 
but these are not efficient to thoroughly free waler.pipes 
from incrustations and deposits. 1889 G. Fixdlav Eng: 
Railway 199 This is what is termed a ' dead-end ' warehouse 
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. .the waggons come in and go out the same way, and cannot 
be taken through the warehouse. 1865 J. G. Bertram 
Harvest of Sea (1873) 88 About 1300 of these [salmon] were 
marked by cutting off the *dead or second dorsal fin . . 2s 
were marked with a silver ring behind the dead fin. Ibid. 
138 Cutting off the dead fin is not thought a good plan of 
marking. 1854 H. Miller Sch. & Schm. (1858) 15 We 
looked up, and saw a *dead-fire sticking to the cross-trees. 
' It's all over with us now, master,' said I. 1730-6 Bailey 
(folio\ * Dead Freight, the Freight a Ship looses for want of 
being full, or the Freight paid by the Merchant, by agree- 
ment, tho' he has not sent his fufl Complimentof Goods on 
board. 1880 Clause in Charter-parties, Captain or Owners 
to have an absolute lien on the Cargo for all Freight, Dead- 
freight, and Demurrage due to the ship under this Charter 
Party. 1856 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. XvII. ii. 504 For these 
*dead-holes we would substitute cesspools . . The open cess- 
pools, or dead-holes, which are too frequently used. 1833 
Edin. Rev. LVII. 348 The keeper of the *dead-house. 
J850 Ecctesiologist X. 339 To the right of the lich-gate we 
have placed the 4 Dead-House '. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech. } 
* Dead-latch^ a kind of latch whose bolt may be so locked by 
a detent that it cannot be opened from the inside by the 
handle or from the outside by the latch-key. 1603 Knoll es 
Hist. Turks 827 The ensigns were, .let fall, .a *dead march 
sounded, and heavy silence commanded to be kept through 
all the Campe. 185a Dickens Bleak Ho. xxi, .That's the 
Dead March in Saul. They bury soldiers to it. 1858 Faber 
Life Xavier 446 Where there was no Christian burial 
ground, he dug the grave with his own hands, buried them, 
and then recited the *Dead-Office on the spot. 1849 
Mansfield in Jrttl. Chem. Soc. I. 250 The heavy oil whose 
extrication forms the second period of the process, is techni- 
cally called * *dead oil '. 1854 Ronalds & Richardson 
Chem. Technol. (ed. 2) I. 135 More heat [is J applied, until 
the distillation of the dead oil is complete. 1875 Ure 
Diet. Arts III. 395 The dead oils ..are found in the very 
last portions that pass in the distillation of coal-tar. 1855 
La r oner Mrtscum Sc. $ Art V, The fuel .. should be 
laid on that part of the grate nearest to the fire door, 
called the Mead plates. 1881 Raymond Mining Gloss. s.v., 
The gases evolved on the dead-plate pass over the grate 
and are burned. 1658 Phillips, *Dead pledge, land or 
moveables pawned for money, which is to be the Credi- 
tours for ever, if the money be not repaid at the time 
agreed on; it is also called Mortgage. 1664 E. Bushnell 
Cotupl. Shipzvright 10 Then I set off the *Dead Rising. 
1691 T. H[ale] Acc. New Invent. 120 The. .Stern-post, and 
Dead-rising up the Tuck, c 1850 in Rndim. Navig. ( Weale) 
114. 1835 Willis Pencillings I. i. 16 M y friend proposed 
to me to look into the *dead-room. 1751 Chambers Cycl. 
Supp., *Dead ropes, in a ship, are such as are not running, 
i.e. do not run in any block. 1846-54 Oliver Monasticon 
R.xon. 269 Rung with a half wheel, or dead rope. 187a 
Ellacombe Bells of Ch. x. 359 At this time . . the bells 
were altered from the dead rope pull to the sally. 1517 
in Arc/urologia XLVII. 311 For xviij *dedshares . . at 
v. s. a moneth— vj. li. vj. s. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., 
Dead-shares, an allowance formerly made to officers of the 
fleet, from fictitious numbers borne on the complement 
{temp. Henry V 1 1 1 varying from fifty shares for an 
admiral, to half a share for the cook's mate. 1857 J. G. 
Wilkinson Egyptians t. Pharaohs 112 A single square sail 
. .raised or lowered by lifts running in *dead-sneeve holes at 
the top of the mast. 1823 in P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 
584 * Dead-shoar. 1850 Weale Diet. Terms, Dead shore, 
a piece of timber worked up in brickwork to support a 
superincumbent mass until the brickwork which is to carry 
it has set or become hard. 1535 Coverdale 2 Kings xx. r 
At that tyme was Ezechias *deedsicke. [So Isa. xxxviii. 1, 
John iv. 47, etc.] cifizj S. Ward Life of Faith (1627) 88 
When thou . . (as in a Sea-sicknesse) art dead sicke for the 
present, remember thou shalt be the better.. after. 1535 
Cove ho ale Josh. xx. 2 Fre cities., that a *deed sleyer 
which sleyeth a soule vnawarres . . may flye thither. 
1874 Knight Diet. Mech. s. v., The grades [of files] are 
as follows :— -Rough. Middle-cut. Bastard. Second-cut. 
Smooth. *Dead-smooth. 1884 F. T. Britten Watch <$ 
Ctockm. 79 Dead Smooth, .the cut of the finest kind of file. 
1887 Brunton Pharmacology, etc. (ed. 3) noo *Dead-space : 
this name has been given by O. Liebreich to the part of 
a fluid in which no reaction occurs between substances 
dissolved in it. . . If the mixture be placed in horizontal 
capillary tubes the dead-space is at each end of the liquid. 
1873 Cavendish & Bennett Billiards 193 A *dead-stroke 
is played by striking the white gently in the centre, or, if 
anything, very slightly below it. a 1593 Marlowe Hero $ 
Leander 1. 121 With fear of death *dead-strooken. 1597-8 
Bp. t Hall Sat. 1. iii. (T.), [To] appall The *dead-struck 
audience. 1839 Darley In trod. Beaum. <y Fl. Wks. 1.31 
Shakspeare himself scrawls bytimes with a dead-struck 
hand. 1609 Holland A mm. Marcell. 390 Having a 
*dead sweat comming all over him, he died within a while 
after. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), * Dead-tops, a Disease 
in Trees : For large Plants that upon their Removal have 
had their tops cut off, are apt to die from the Place they 
were cut off at, to the next Sprig, or Branch, a. 1711 Ken 
Sion Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 320 When tbey saw a dead-top 
Oak decline. 1888 S. P. Thompson Dynamo-Electr. Mack. 
(ed. 3) 405 In every dynamo the current, .is proportional to 
tbe speed less a certain number of revolutions per second. 
The latter number is familiarly known as the *dead-turns. 
1340 Ayenb. 36 Hy betakeb hyre londes and hare eritage 
ine wed and *dead wed. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 50 The 
secund. .ane deidwad. .is forbiddin in the Kings cDurt to be 
made or vsed. Because it is esteemed to be ane kinde of 
ocker or vsurie. 

Dead, sb: z Also 3-6 ded, dede, 4- deid. The 
northern form of the word Death, formerly in 
regular use with Northern writers (dede), and still 
dialectal in Scotch (deid, pronounced did), esp. in 
certain locutions, e. g. tired to dead (deid), to be the 
dead (deid) 0/any one. Also in many combinations, 
as dead-belly dead-candle, dead-rattle, dead-spoke, 
dead-thrazv 1 etc. For examples of the simple word, 
see the /3 forms under the various senses of Death 
sb. ; for the combinations see under the standard 
English forms Death-bell, Death-throe, etc. 
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In some instances it is difficult to decide whether dead- in 
combination is the sh.= death, or the ordinary adj. And it 
is evident that later writers have often used phrases and 
combinations containing the sb., with the notion that it was 
the adj. Thus dead-bell could easily he understood as the 
bell of the dead, or rung for the dead, dead-sweat as the 
sweat characteristic of the dead. 

f Dead (ded), v. Obs. exc. in local or nonce-use ; 
replaced by Deaden. Forms: 1 de"adian, 4-5 
dede, 5-9 dead. [OE. dfadian (also adeadian) lo 
become dead (corresp. to a Gothic *daaddn), f. 
diad, Dead a. Branch II corresponds in sense to 
OE. d/edan, dydan to kill (Gothic *daudjan, Ger. 
todten) ; but is app. only a transitive use of the 
original intr. vb.] 

I. intr. 1. To become dead. a. lit. To die. 
C950 Lindisf. Gosp. John viii. 21 And in synno iuero 

deada;$e5. [C975 Ruskw. Gosp., In synnum lowrum £e 
deodi^aft.] [c 1050 Gloss, in Wr.-Wfilcker 408/6 Fatescit, 
adeadab.] c 1420 Pallad^ on Husb. 1. 752 The seed of thorn 
in it wol dede and dote, f 1425 Seven Sag. 623 (P.) The 
holde tre bygan to dede. 

b. Jig. To lose vitality, force, or vigour ; to be- 
come numb ; to lose heat or glow. 

c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame 11. 44 Al my felynge gan to dede. 
1620 Bacon Sylva § 774 Iron, as soon as it is out of the 
Fire, deadeth straight-ways. 1654 Fuller Ephemeris Pref. 
5 Their loyalty flatteth and deadeth by degrees. 

2. U.S. college slang. 'To be unable to recite; 
to be ignorant of the lesson ; to declare one's self 
unprepared to recite * (B. H. Hall College JVds. & 
Customs, 1856). 

1848 Oration before H. L. off. O. ofO. F., Be ready, in 
fine, to cut, to drink, to smoke, to dead. 

II. trans. 

3. To make dead (lit. and^.) ; to cause to die ; 
to put to death, kill, slay, destroy. 

C1340 Cursor M. 13070 (Fairf.) Herodias couet Iohn to 
dede. c 1374 Chaucer Boetk. iv. iv. 127 Aftir bat be body 
is dedid by be dehe. 1591 Spenser Teares of Muses 210 
Our pleasant Willy, .is dead . .With whom all joy and jolly 
merriment Is also deaded. 1594 Nashe Unfort. Trav. 52 
Tree rootes. .stubbed downe to the ground, yet were they 
not vtterly deaded. c 1624 Lushinctoh Resurr. Scrtn. in 
Phenix (1708) II. 480 This would murder His divinity, and 
dead His immortality. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles II. iv. 140 
By hurning to set a marque, or to dead the flesh. 

4. fig. To deprive of some form of vitality ; to 
deaden : a. To deprive of sensation or conscious- 
ness ; to stupefy, benumb. 

1382 Wyclif 1 Sam. xxv. 37 And the herte of hym with yn 
forth is deed \v.r. deadyd ; deadid, dedid]. 1599 B. Jonson 
Ev. Man out of Hunt. 1. iii, O my senses, Why lose you not 
your powers, and become Dull'd, if not deaded, with this 
spectacle ? 1641 French Distill, iv. (1651) 96 It . .quickens 
any deaded member, as in the palsie. 2692 K. L'Estrangb 
Joscphus* Antic, vn. x, His hearing was deaded and lost. 

b. To deprive of force or vigour. 
1586 Epit. Sidney Spenser's Wks. (Globe) 572/2 Endlese 
griefe, which deads my life, yet knowes not how to kill. 
a 1631 Laud Sertn. (1847) '3 Let nothing dead your spirits 
in God's and your country's service. 1653 A. Wilson Jos. I, 
95 This, .deaded the matter so^ that it lost the Cause. 1687 
Shadwell jftwcnal Ded. Aiijb, In all Paraphrases upon 
the Greek and Roman Authors, .the Strength and Spirit of 
them is deaded, aod in some quite lost. 

C. To render spiritually dead. 
1656 R. Robinson Christ alt 108 Carnal security deads the 
heart. 1676 Hale Contctnpi. 1. (1689)281, I have been very 
jealous . . of wounding . . or deading my conscience. 

d. To make dead or insensible to something. 
1612 T. Taylor Comm. Titus i. 7 Drunkennes is.. an 
oppressing, and deading of it [the heart] unto dutie. 1655 
Gurnall Chr. in Arm. (1669) 175/1 The sense of this Gospel- 
peace will dead the heart to the creature. 

5. To deprive of its active or effective physical 
quality ; to deaden, make ' dead extinguish. 

161 1 Cotgr., Buffcti . . deaded, as wine that hath taken 
wind, or hath beene mingled with water. i6a6 Bacon Sylva 
§ 158 If a Bell hath Cloth or Silk wrapped about it, it 
deadeth the Sound more. 1652 J. Wright tr. Camus % 
Nature's Paradox too The Ashes of Love, whose coals 
were deaded on a sodain. 1657 W. Coles Adam in Eden i, 
[Walnut oil] is better for Painters' use to illustrate a white 
colour than Linseed Oyl, which deadeth it. X719 D'Urfey 
Pills (1872) V. 163 Common Prey so deads her Dart, It 
scarce can wound a noble Game. 1748THOMSON Cast. Indol. 
1. lxvi, When . . thy toils .. Shall dead thy fire, and damp 
its heavenly spark. 

6. To check, retard (motion or force) ; to destroy 
the force or effect of (a missile, etc.). 

1602 Cabew Cornwall '155b, Great trusses of hay., to 
blench the defendants sight, and dead their shot. 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 15 Yet it doth not dead the Motion. 1663 
Pepys Diary 15 Apr., Which, .in dry weather, turns to dust 
and deads the ball. 1670 Phil. Trans. V. 2067 Tbe wind 
was at South-East ; which deads the Tydes there. 

7. U.S. college slang. ( To cause one to fail in 
reciting. Said of a teacher who puzzles a scholar 
with difficult questions, and thereby causes him to 
fail ' (B. H. Hall College Wds. & Customs, 1856). 

1884 J. Hawthorne in Harper's Mag. Aug. 386/2 Whose . . 
enquiry, 4 What is ethics?' had deaded so many a promising 
. .student. 

Dead, obs. form of Deed. 

Dea*d-ali*ve v a. Also (chiefly U. S.), dead- 
and-alive. Dead while yet alive ; alive, but with- 
out animation ; dull, inactive, spiritless. 

1591 Sylvester Dn Bartas 1. v. 953 Leaving a Post-hume 
(dead»alive) seed behind her. 1617 Collins Def Bp. Ety 
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jt53 The Monke that Hues in pleasure, and delicacie, and 
idlcnesse, is dead aliuc. 1794 Miss Gunning Packet II. 103 
A dawdling, dead-alive, .drowsy subject. 1840 Hooo Up 
the Rhine 2 A .. dead-alive, hypochondriacal old bachelor 
uncle, a 186a Thoreau Lett. (1865) 198, I have performed 
this journey in a very dead and alive manner. 1868 Holme 
Lee B. Godfrey xxvi. 138 This dreary . .dead-alive place. 
Hence Dead-alivism. 

1887 ] essopp Arcady 170 Dismal, dull, dead-alivism. 

Dead beat, dea'd-bea't, sb.* (a.) Watch and 
Clock-making, etc. [Dead a. 24 b.] A beat or 
stroke which stops * dead " without recoil. Usually 
attrib. or adj., as in dead-beat escapement. 

1768 tr. P. Le Roy's Attempts finding Longitude 29 The 
dead beat is made upon a part that is unconcerned with the 
regulator. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech., Dead-beat Escape- 
ment. This.. was invented hy Graham about 1700. 1881 
Maxwell Electr. <§• Magn. II. 351 Galvanometers, in which 
the resistance is so great that the motion is of this kind, are 
called dead-heat galvanometers. 1882 J. Milne in Nature 
XXVI. 628 Pendulums, so far controlled hy friction as to 
be 'dead-beat'. 

Dead beat, dea*d-bea*t, ///. a. (sb. 2 ) [Dead 
adv. 1, 2.] 

A. adj. (or pa. pple.) Completely ' beat utterly 
exhausted, colloq. 

1 82 1 P. Egan Tom & Jerry (1890) 34 So dead-beat, as to 
be compelled to cry for quarter. 1836 Hook G, Gumcy I. 
218, I never was so dead beat in my life. 1887 Sir R. H. 
Roberts In the Shires ii. 30 His horse lay dead beat in 
a ditch beside him. 

B. sb. slang (U. S.). A worthless idler who 
sponges on his friends ; a sponger, loafer. 

1877 Black Green Past. xli. (1878) 325 A system of local 
government controlled by 30,000 bummers, loafers, and dead- 
beats. 1882 B. Harte Flip ii, Every tramp and dead-beat 
you've met. 

Dead-bell : see Death-bell. 

Dea'd-born, a. Now chiefly dial. Born 
dead, still-born. 

c 1330 King of Tars 914 Tbe child ded-boren was. 1483 
Cath. A ngt. 93 Dedeborne . . abortiuns. 1613 Purchas 
Pilgrimage VHI. xiii. 812 Children which were dead-borne. 
1781 Bland in Phil. Trans. LXXI. 357 The number of the 
children that were dead-bom. 1840 R. Bremner Excurs. 
Denmark, etc. II. 396 The dead-born and those who long 
wielded the sceptre, are laid side by side. 

a 1300 Cursor M. ^26500 (Cott.) pc dedis.-bat forwit ded 
born ware, J>ai mai be cjuickend neuer mare. 1725 Pope 
Odyss. xx. 354 A Samian Peer.. who teem'd with many 
a dead-born jest. 1738 — Epil. Sat. ir. 226 All, all but 
Truth, drops dead-born from the Press. 1830 Macaulav 
S out hey, Ess. (1848) I. 222 The History., is already dead : 
indeed, tbe secood volume was deadborn. 1837 Carl vle Fr. 
Rev. I. v. viii. 247 Messieurs of the dead-bom Brogue- 
Ministry. 

Deadbote : see Dedbote. 
Dea*d-ce:ntre. Mech. 1. = Dead-point. 

1874 in Spon*s Diet. Engineering 161. 
2. In a lathe, a centre which does not revolve : 
see Centre 5. 

1879 Holtzapffel Turtiing iv. 44 The dead centre with 
loose pulley. Ibid. 45 The dead center lathe. 

Bea'd colour. Painting. [Dead a. 1 3 b.J 
The first or preparatory layer of colour in a paint- 
ing. So Dea-d-colonr v. trans., to paint in dead 
colour ; Dea*d*co louring 1 vbl. sb. 

1658 W. Sanderson Grapkice 63 First to speak of dead- 
colours. 1672 in H. Walpole Vertne's A need. Painting 
(1786) III. 128, s June, Dr. Tillotson sat . - to Mr. Lely for 
him to lay in a dead colour of his picture. 1788 Sir J. 
Reynolds Disc. xiv. (1876) g4 That lightness of hand which 
was in his dead colour, or first painting, c 1843 H. Greenougu 
in Flagg Life W.Altston (1893^ 182 This dead color I paint 
solidly, with a good body of color. 

1658 W. Sanderson Graphice 64 Pictures hy a good 
Master, begun, and dead-coloured only. 1668 Excellency 
of Pen Pencil 82 In this Dead -colouring you need not be 
over curious .. the colours may be mended at the second 
Operation. Ibid. 101 For a light-red Garment, first dead- 
colour it with Vermilion. £1790 Imison Sch. Art II. 58 
After the student has covered over, or as artists term it, 
has dead-coloured the head. 1859 Gullick & Timbs Paint. 
230 The Dead-colouring is the first or preparatory painting, 
and is so termed because the colours are laid cold and pale 
to admit of the after-paintings. 

Dead-day: see Death-day. 

t Dea'd-dolng,///. tf. Obs. 'Doing to death', 
killing, murderous. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. iii 8 Hold your dead-doing hand. 
*594 — Amorettix, Those lilly hands, Which hold my life 
in their dead-doing might. 1633 B. Jonson Tale Tub 11. i, 
Put up.. Your frightful blade, and your dead-doing look. 
X702 C. Mather Magn. Chr. 1. ii. (185a) 53 Such dead- 
doing things, as powder and shot. 1778 Weslev Wks. 
(1872) XI. 150 These dead-doing men. 

Bead drunk, dea'd - drtrnk, a. [Dead 
adv. 1 ; cf. dead-sick in Dead £^2j So drunk as 
to be insensible or unable to move, in a state of 
prostration through intoxication. He^ce Bead- 
drunkenness. 

1590 Puttes Dyets Dry D. P vij, They . . receive . . the 
smoak through a Cane ; till they fall doune Dead-drunke. 
1604 Shaks. Ot/u 11. iii. 85. 1667 Dryden Wild Gallant 
v. ii. 1709 Steele Tatter No. 5 P r Cupid is not only Blind 
at present, but Dead-drunk. 1840 Mrs. Carlvi.k Lett. I. 
124 My penitent was lying on the floor, dead-drunk. 1837 
Hawthorne Tivice Told T., David Swan, An awful instance 
of dead drunkenness. 
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Doado, obs. form of Peai>, Demi. 

Doadcd ///. a. : see Dkau v. 4. 

Deaden de-d'n), v. [t. Pkaij a. + -kn^: a 
comparatively recent formation, taking the place 
of the earlier Dead v.] 

I. 1. inlr. To become dead (///. and Jig.) ; to 
lose vitality, force, vigour, brightness, etc. 

17a? Lond. Cat, No. 617 1/3 The Wind deadning..we 
could not make the Way we expected. x8o* Southky 
Tkalaba xu. viii, The dash Of the out-breakers deaden'd. 
1835 New Monthly Mag. XL! II. 157 The bells, which you 
hear loudly at first, begin to deaden. 1869 Loweu. Pictures 
from Ap/ledorc vt, Yet they momently cool and dampen 
and deaden. 

II. trans. 

2. To deprive of life, kill {e.g. the tissues). 

1 807-16 S. Cooper First Lines Surg, (ed. 5) i4j> By which 
. . some of the fibres around the track of the bait are dead* 
encd. Mod. To deaden the nerve of the tooth. 

b. spec. (£/. S.) To kill (trees) by 'girdling', i.e. 
cutting out a section of the bark all round ; to clear 
(ground) by killing the trees in this manner. 

1775 Adair Amer. Itui. 405 They deadened the trees by 
cutting through the bark. 1855 W. Sargent Braddock's Ex- 
Pad. 84 A good woodsman will soon deaden a number ofacres, 
which by the next seed-time will be ready for cultivation. 

3. Jig. To deprive of vitality, force, or sensihility; 
to benumb, to dull. 

1684-9 T - Burnet Th\ Earth (J.), We will.. by a soft 
answer deaden their force by degrees. 171a Aooisou Sped. 
No. 487 F3 That t Activity which is natural to the human 
Soul, and which is not in the power of Sleep to deaden or 
abate. 1798 T. Jepferson Writ. (1859) IV. 205 It deadens 
alsD the demand for wheat. 1863 Whvte Melville Gladia. 
torsW. 105 Any anodyne that could deaden or alleviate her 
pain. 1876 Mozley Univ. Semi, vl (1877) 129 To benumb 
and deaden worship. 

b. To render dead or insensible to. 

a. 1600 E. Hopkins Sertn. Acts xxvi. 28 (R.) How deadned 
are they to tbose sinful ways, which before they much 
delighted in ? 1874 Green Short Hist. viii. § 1. 447 Its [the 
Bible's] words, .fell on ears which custom had not deadened 
to their force and beauty. 

4. To deprive of some effective physical quality : 
a. To deprive of lustre or brilliancy ; to maltc dull 
in colour or aspect ; to give a dull surface to (metal, 
glass, etc.) : see Dead a. 13 b. 

x666 Pepys Diary 24 Oct.. He . . lays the fault of it upon 
the fire, which deadened, .the glory nf his services. jtoG 
Pope Let. to Walsh 2 July, In painting, a man may lay 
colours one upon another, till they stiffen and deaden the 
piece. 1799 U Smith Laboratory I. 185 How to deaden 
the glass and fit it to paint upon. 1855 Oweh Anaf. Vertebr. 
A mm. ii. (L.), [It] deadens the whiteness of the tissue. 

b. To deprive (liquor) of sharpness or flavour, to 
make vapid, c. To make (sound) dull or indistinct, 
d. To reduce (quicksilver) from the liquid to the 
granular state in the process of amalgamation, 

1683 Trvon Way to Health 208 Nothing. .does more 
deaden and flat the Spirits, especially in green Herbs, than 
slack Fires. 17*5 [see Deadened J. i8a8 Webster, Deaden 
. . to make vapid or spiritless; as, lo deaden wine or beer. 
x8a8 Scott F. M. Perth xxvii, To shut out, or deaden at 
least, a sound so piercing. 1872 [see Deadened]. i88x 
Raymono Mining Gloss. , Deadened Mercury . 

6. To destroy or reduce the energy of (motion). 

1665 Glanvill Seeps. Sci. (J.), This motion would be quickly 
deadened by countermolions. 1828 Webster, Deaden.. \. 
To deaden tbe motion of a ship nr of the wind. 1867 
Smyth Sailors Word-bk. t Deaden a ship's way, to retard 
a vessel's progress by bracing in the yards. 

Deadened (de d'nd), ///. a. [f. prec. + -ed 1 .] 
Deprived of life or force; dulled, muffled, eta 

1720 Welton Suff. Son of God}, x. 245 Obedience renews 
the Life of Deadened Love. 1725 Pope Odyss. xxu. 284 
With deaden'd sound, one on the threshold falls. 1780 T. 
Whately in Med. Commun. II. 393 The exfoliated or 
deadened part [of a bone]. 187a Black Adv. Phaeton ix. 
i2« The deadened tolling of a bell. 

Deadener (de'd'noi). [-erI.] One who or 
that which deadens : see the verb. 

1846 Laudor /mag. Com*. Wks. II. 60/2 Incumbrances and 
deadeners of the harmony. 1884 Goldw. Smith in Contemp. 
Rev. Sept. 316 Unless they are strong. . Conservative insti- 
tutions are . .deadeners of responsibility. 

Deadening (dc-d'nirj), vbl. sb. [-iko 1.] 
1. The action of the verb Deaden, q.v. 
x866 Timmins Industr. Hist. Birmingham 300 The [brassl 
work becomes speckled or irregular in the ' deadening . 
1875 Whitney Life Lang.vW. 1/8 The deadening of the 
native processesof composition and derivation and inflection. 
1883 League % J ml. 20 Oct. 657/3 Mental depression and 
moral deadening. 

b. concr. That which deadens sound, colour, etc. 



1874 Knight Mech. t Deadcning.u(Carpentry.\?acV- 
tng in a floor, ceiling, or wall, to prevent conduction of 
) A thin coat of glue 
ided in distemper, and 



sound [cf. Deafen 3I. 2. (GildingA A thin coat of glue 
..smeared over a surface that is giu 
is not to be burnished. 



2. U.S. The action of killing trees by 4 girdling 9 ; 
eoncr. a clearing in which the trees have been 
• girdled *. (See Deaden 2 b.) 

1800 Addison A mer. Law. Rip. 306 There was a deaden- 
ing on C's land as early as 1769. 1855 W. Sargent 
Braddock's Exped. 83 A deadening . . signifies the effect 
produced on the trees by girdling, or cutting a ring about 
their trunks. 

Deadening, ///. a. [mo -\] That deadens : 
see the verb. 
180$ Soutuey Madoc inAzt. xviii, From his shield lue 
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deadening force communicated ran Up his stunn'd arm. 
1875 IIameston Infill. Life xi. L402 The deadening in- 
fluences of routine. 

fDea'der 1 . Obs. [f. Dead v. + -a* 1 .] -« 
Pkadkneu. 

a 1640 W. Fenner Christ* s A tarm u. (1657)26 The giving 
way to sin., which thing is an horrible deader of the heart. 

Deader 2 (dedoj). slang, [f. Dead <z.+-eb i i .] 
A dead person, a corpse. 

1853 \\n American Newspaper). 1887 A. C. Doyle Study 
in Scarlet 11. t, Then mother's u deader too. (887 Cyclist 
13 Apr. 6401 The half-dozeo .. troopers would have been 
manufactured into deader* in the twinkling of an eye. 

Dead-eye (de*d|Oi). [Dead a. 15.] Naul. A 
round laterally flattened wooden block, pierced 
with three holes through which a lanyard is reeved, 
used for extending the shrouds. Also applied to 
the triangular blocks with one large hole, usually 
called hearts, similarly used for extending the 
slays. (Cf. Dead man 8 eye.) 

1748 Anson's Voy. I. viiL 78 The main topsail split, and 
one of tbe straps of the main dead-eyes broke. 1835 Sit. 
J. C. Ross Narr. 2nd Voy. xxviii. 308 The dead eyes were 
preparing for the mainmast 1891^ l imes 14 Oct. 6/5 The 
William Bateman has lost her main yard, and several of 
her chain plates and dead eyes are hroken. 
b . Crvwfool dead-eye - Eu ph roe. 

X815 in Falconer Marine Diet. (ed. Buroey). 1867 
Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. s.v., The crowfeet dead-eyes are 
long cylindrical blocks with a number of small holes in 
them, to receive the legs or lines composing the crowfoot. 

Deadfall, dead-fall (de*df§l). Chiefly U. f 

1. A kind of trap used esp. for large game, in 
which a weighted board or heavy log is arranged 
to fall upon and kill or disable the prey. 

1611 Mark ham Countr. Content. I. xvi. (1668) 78 Some do 
use to take them with hutches, or dead falls, set in their 
haunts. 1877 Coues Eur Anitn. vi. 175 la addition to our 
steel traps, we built numerous deadfalls. 

2. a. A tangled mass of fallen trees. 

1883 Century Mag. XXIX. 195/1 Extensive 'dead-falli.* 
of trees thrown pell-mell over, under, and astraddle nf each 
other by gales, 
b. (Sec quot.) 

1874 Knight Diet. Afech., Deadfall, a dumping plat form 
at the mouth of a mine. 

C. ' A low drinking or gaming-place. Western 
U.S.' (Cent. Did.). 

Dead-fallow. A complete year's fallow, i.e. 
rest for the land for both a summer and a winter. 
Hence Dea'd-fallow v. 

<88x Daily News 5 Sept. 2/2^ Nearly the whole of tbe 
arable has been dead-fallowed this summer. 

Dea d-hand. « Mortmain (of which it is a 
translation. 

[c 1380 Wvclif Wks. (1880) 131 fci wolle not cesse til alle 
be conquerid in-to here dede nondis.J 161a Bp. Hall 
Serm. v. 64 What liberal revenues .. were then put into 
Mortmain, the dead-hand of the Church 1 1670 Hlount 
Law Did. s.v. Ad quod damnum, The Land so given, 
is said to fall into a Dead hand. For a Body Politick 
dies not, nor can perform personal service to the King, or 
their Mesne Lords, as single Persons may do. 1879 Morlev 
Burke (1880) 162 Forty-thousand serfs in the gorges of the 
Jura, who were held in dead-hand by the Ilishopof Saint- 
Claude. »88o A. J. Wilson in Macm. Mag. 469 That bene- 
volence of the 'dead hand \ which corrupts and blights all 
its victims. 

Dea dhead, dead-head, dead head. 

fl. Old Chem. «Cai-ut moiitulm 2. Obs. 

1576 Baker Jewell of Health 195 a, See whether the 
deadeheade be blacke. i66» R. Mathew Unl. Alch. § 100. 
» 77 Take from the Dunghil at the Refiners, hU dead head, 
commonly called, CaAut mortuttm. 1707 Curios, in H usb. 
* Card. 329, 1 made a Lixivium with^ clear Water, and 
fjlter'd it to take /way the dead head of it. 

2. Teehn. m. Founding. The extra length or 
head ' of niftal at the muzzle end of a gun-casting, 

which qplfcms the dross formed on the molten 
which is cut off when cool ; see also 
b. Mcch. The tail-stock of a lathe, 
*ng the dead spindle (see Dead a. 23). 
Hi. (See quot. 1867.) 

Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. t Dead.head. a kind of 
dol#in (a stout post on a quay head to make hawsers fast 
to)# also, a rough block of wood used as an anchor-buoy. 
»8/o. Eng. Mech. 17 Dec 320/* Wben castings are required 
Hfbe particularly solid, .they are generally made with what 
iff termed a ' dead head \ 1874 Knight Did. Mech. $ Dead- 
><irf..Thal piece on a casting which fills the ingate at 
yhich the metal entered the mold. A feeding-head. 

3. colloq. (orig. U. S.) A person admitted with- 
out payment to a theatrical performance, a public 
conveyance, etc. 

X853 Lowell Mooxehead Jrnt. Prose Wks. 1890 I. 10 
Those 4 attentive clerks' whose praises are sung by thankful 
deadheads. 1864 Sala in Daily Telegraph 1 Nov., A 
friend of mine, a very eminent ' dead-bead *— that is to say, 
one who has free admissions everywhere and to everything. 
S89* Daily News x6 Sept. 5/6 The natural antipathy be- 
tween performers and what are known in the theatrical 
profession as ' deadheads '..who do not pay for their enter- 
tainment. 

Hence (from sense 3) Dea dhead v. trans., to 
admit as a ' deadhead * without payment ; inlr. to 
act the * deadhead', obtain a privilege without pay- 
ment. DeaTllieadism, the practice of admitting 
persons as c deadheads \ (eolloq., chiefly U. S.) 



DEAD LIFT. 

«8$4 Lowkll in Atlantic Monthly Dec. (1892) 746/2, 
1 will not be deadheaded, i860 O. W. Holmes libit V. 
il. (1891) 13 He had been 4 dead-headed ' into the world 
*ome fifty years ago, and liad «at with his hand* in las 
pockets staring at the show ever since. 1885 J. IJigklow in 
Harper* s Mag. Mar. 542/1 Mr. Jefferaon was not in the 
haLit of deadheading at hoteb. 1W7 Mits Bayl/s Rontame 
HI. 9a, 1 mean to abolish dead-headiim. 

Dea*d-hea*rted, a. Dead in feeling, callous, 
insensible. Hence Dead-he* 'rt«dly a*iv. ; Dead- 
heaTtedneea. 



164a J. Eaton Honey<ombe 378 Such dead-hearted, uo- 
■angiii 

against d< 

Urooks Wks. (1867) VI. 351 God will deliver you from 



belecving, and wrangling Sophistcrs. Ibid. 378 margin^ 
Zealous against dead-hearted nesse and unbeliefc. 1670 T. 



security . . formality, dead- hearted ness, lukewarmne**. 1839 
Stamiard 6 July, The callous dead-hearted sensualist. 
Dead heat. Racing, etc. [Cf. Dead a. 18, 31.] 
A ' heat 9 or race in which two (or more) competi- 
tors reach the goal at the same instant. 

1840 Hood Kilmansegg^ Her Accident viii, She could ride 
a dead heal With the Dead who ride so fa*t and fleet. 
1878 LevKt Jack Hinton viii. 54 What year there was a dead 
beat for the St. Lcger. 

Hence Dead-heat v. intr. % to run a dead heat ; 
trans, to run a dead heat with (another competitor). 
Dead-heater, one who runs a dead heat. 

1887 Cyclist 22 June, Ralph Temple. . Dead-heated Howell 
in the Quarter-mile Match. s8oa Black if White 19 Mar. 
384/1 The two clubs who dead-heated . . express themselves 
as very anxious to decide tbe matter by a race. «868 Daily 
Tel. 29 Apr., About four lengths in the rear of the dead- 
healers was Sl Ronan, third. 

+ Deading (de-din), vbl. sb. Obs. Jf. Dead v.] 
The action ot the verb Dead ; deadening. 

c 1400 Lanfranc % s Cirurg. 293 Can err ne . . comeb nf 
dedinge of J»e skyn. 1607 Hieron Wks. I. 219 To tbe dead- 
ing of their hearts, like Nabals. 164* Ussiita Body Dev. 
(1047) 430 A further deading of the old man. 

t Dea'ding, ///. a. Obs. [-1x0 ~.\ Deadening. 

1647 H. Mokk Song of Soul ml l ii, Deading liquor. 

Deadish (de-dij), a. Now rare. [f. Dead a. 
+ -1SH.] Somewhat dead (in various senses). 

a 1450 Fysshynge with Angle (1883) «i The browne colour 
seruyth for that water lhat » blacke dedissbe in rvuers or 
in other waters. «6« Bulleyn Dial. Soames ff Chir. 10 a, 
When thei seme to bee colde, pale, deddishe, or partelie not 
felte. «6i« A. STArroRn Niobe 11. 186 CI.) The lips put on 
a deadish paleness. 1697 R. Pei*ce hath Mem. 11. it. 264 
His left Arm and Hand were numb'd and deadish. 174a 
Loml. ff Country Brew. 1. (ed. 4) 55 To recover deadi*h Beer. 
1783 Phil. Trans. LXX1H. 368 It beat out flat, yielded 
a deadish sound, and became nuid to less than a minute. 

Dead letter. 

1. a. orig. A writing, etc. taken in a bare literal 
sense without reference lo its 1 spirit \ and hence 
useless or ineffective (cf. Rom. vii. 6, 7 Cor. iii. 6). 

>579 Fulkk Hak in's Pari. 6 The scriptures which this 
doggc calleth the deade letters. «6$a Stkrry Eng. Deliv. 
North. Presb.y 10 This., taken singly by it selfe, is but 
a breathlesse Carkasse, or a Dead Letter. 183* Camaxe 
Sart. Res. it. iii. First must the dead Letter of Religion own 
itself dead . . if the living Spirit of Religion . .is to anse on us. 

b. A writ, statute, ordinance, elc, which is or has 
become practically without force or inoperative, 
though not formally repealed or abolished. 

1663 Heath Ftagellum (ed. 2> 6 To which all other dictates 
and Instructions were usclesse, and as a dead letter. 17*6 
Amhkrst Ttrrx Fit. xlti. 220 The best laws, when tbey 
become dead letters, are no laws, a 1754 Fikldinc Voy. 
Lisbon {175 5) t4S (Fanner) And lo enact laws without doing 
this, is to fill our statute-books, .still fuller with dead letter, 
of no use but to the printer of the Acts of Parliament. 1848 
Macaulav Hist. Eng. II. 132 The few penal laws.. which 
had been made in Ireland against Protestant Nonconformists, 
were a dead letter. 1869 Fueemam Norm. Conq. (1876) HI. 
xii. 249 Many a treaty of marriage became a dead letter 
almost as soon as it was signed. 

2. A letter which lies unclaimed for a certain 
time at a post-office, or which cannot be delivered 
through defect of address or other cause. Dead- 
letter Ojpce : a department of a general post-office 
in which dead letters are examined, and returned 
to the writers, or destroyed after a cerlain time ; 
now officially styled Returned Letter Office. 

1771 P. Parsoxs Newmarket II. 126, I sent to the Post- 
house, and purchased a pacquel of dead letters. 1845 
M'Culloch Taxation n. viL (1852)316 With these excep- 
tions, all packets above tbe weight of 16 02. will be imme- 
diately forwarded to the Dead Letter Office. 1881 Stamiard 
1 Nov. a/a The old name, ' Dead Letter Office \ has had lo 
be altered to the present appellation, 'Returned Letter 
Office \ partly In consequence nf the fatuity of the public, 
who would insist upon associating the litle 1 Dead letter 
with the * land of the leal *. 

Hence J>ead-le*tteri*m K notue-wd) % devotion to 
the * dead letter ' to the neglect of the 1 spirit * (see 
1 a). 

1879 BAetsc-GofLD Germany II. 186 Pietism ..is also 
a necessary revulsion from the dead-lelterism into which 
German Protestantism had lapsed. 

Dead lift. [See Dead a. 28, and Lift sb.] 
1. The pull of a horse, etc., exerting his utmost 

strength at a dead weight beyond his power to 

move. 

«55« R.RoaiNSOM tr. A/ore's Utop. 11. (Arb.) 76 Oxen., 
they graunte to be not so good as horses at a sodeyne 
bruote, and (as we sayc) at a deade lifie. s888 Elwortmy 
W. Somerset Word-bh. 186 When horses are attached to 
a weight beyond their strength to move, they frequently 



DEAD-LIGHT. 



DEADLY. 



refuse to try a second time ; in such b case it is said ' they 
won't pull at a dead lift On the other hand it is common 
to hear a seller say of a horse, * I'll warn an to pull twenty 
times following to a dead-lift*. 

2. fig. A position or juncture in which one can 
do no more, an extremity, *a hopeless exigence' 
(J.). Usually in phrase al a dead lift. (Very 
common in the 17th c. : now arch, or dial.) 

1567 Harm ah Caveat 34 And to these at a ded lyft, or 
last refuge, they maye. .repayre. 1588 J. Uoall Diotrephes 
(Arb.) 25 You must helpe vs at that dead liftj or else we 
are vndone. 1625-6 Shirley Maid's R&v. m. ii, Medicine 
he carried always in the pommel of his sword, for a dead 
lift ; a very active poison. 1641 T. Shute Sarah # Hagar 
(1649) 7 All-sufficient, he comes in at a dead lift, and he i.s 
able to turn things in a moment. 164a Fuller Holy Prof. 
St. n. xxi. 137 Then [in a shipwreck] they betook themselves 
to their prayers, the best lever at such a dead lift indeed. 
1754 Berthelson Eng.-Dan. Diet., He helped me at a 
dead lift, hand satte mig/aa feed igien. 1783 Aims worth 
Lat. Diet. (Morell) iv. s. v. Nero, None would do the 
wretch [Nero] the favour to kill him; and. .he had not the 
heart to help himself at a dead lift. 18.. Mar. Edgeworth 
Stories of Ireland v, It's only jockeying — fine sport— and 
very honourable, to help a friend, at a dead lift. 1814 J. 
Gilchrist ReasonZZ, I would not slip off from a dead lift, 
forgetting to come back to it. 

3. An effort in which the whole strength is 
applied to lift or move something; a sheer lift; 
a supreme effort, rare, 

1882 Morris Hopes <fr Fears for Art u 21 It is such 
a heavy question by what effort, by what dead-lift, you can 
thrust this difficulty from you. 

Dea*d-light. [In sense 1, f. Dead a. 15; in 
3, f. Dead sb., or Sc. form of deaih-lighl.'] 

\. Naul. A strong wooden or iron shutter fixed 
outside a cabin-window or port-hole in a storm, to 
prevent water from entering. 

1726 Shelvocke Voy. round World 3 A sea struck us . . 
and drove in one of our quarter and one of our stem dead 
lights. 1836 Marrvat Midsk. Easy xxvi, The water, .had 
burst into the cabin through the windows.. for the dead 
lights.. had not yet been shipped. /1184s Barham Ingol. 
Leg., Bros. Birchington, The dead-lights are letting the 
spray and the rain in. 

2. A skylight not made to open. 

188a Trade Catalogue, Skylights for which we have no 
corresponding sizes of Deadlights. 

3. A luminous appearance seen over putrescent 
bodies, in grave-yards, etc.; a ' corpse -light* or 
' corpse- candle Sc. 

1813 Hogg Queen's Wake Introd., Dead-Hghts glimmering 
through the night. 1854 H. Miller Sck. <$• Schm. ix. (i860) 
85/2 The many floating Highland stories of spectral dead- 
lights and wild supernatural sounds, seen and heard by 
nights in lonely places of sepulture. 

t Dea'dlihead. Obs. rare. [f. Deadly a. + 
-head.] Dead condition ; the state of the dead. 

1612 Aihsworth Annot. Ps. xvii. 10 By the Hebrew word 
S/teol. .we are to understand the place, estate, or depth of 
death , d eadl ihed . 164a G. H uo h es Embalming Dead Sa tuts 
19 Some kind of losse.. which this deadlybed brings upon 
the soule. Ibid. 20 Deadly-head. 

t Dea'dlihood. Obs. rare- 1 . =prec. 

1659 Pearson Creed 476 In the state or condition of the 
dead ; in deadlyhood, as some have learn't to speak. 

Deadlily (de*dlili), adv. rare. [f. as prec. + 
»ly2.] In a deadly manner; mortally, fatally; 
excessively ; = Deadly adv. 

1621 Laov M. Wroth Urania 116 Musing., how hee 
should so farre and deadlily fall oat with himselfe. 1662 
J. Chandler Van Helmont's Oriat. 122 A young man, 
A Companion in the Duel, to the Earl., being deadlily 
pricked, thrust Loniguius thorow. 1849 Southev Comm.-pl. 
Bk. Ser. 11. 257 Dull, dull-deadlily dull, i860 Pusey Min. 
Proph. 312 They bit, as serpents, treacherously, deadlily. 
1863 — Lent. Strut. 4 Deadlily delusive to the soul. 

Bea'd-line. 

1. A line that does not move or run. [Dead 
a. 23.] 

i860 Chambers' Encycl., Barbel, Angling, .with a dead- 
line, called a ledger. 1892 Pall MatlG. 5 Aug. 3/1 The 
scene is worked with miniature pulleys, * workinglines and 
' dead lines \ 

2. Mil. A line drawn around a military prison, 
beyond which a prisoner is liable to be shot down. 

1868 Lossing Hist. Civ. War U.S. III. 600 Seventeen 
feet from the inner stockade was the 'dead-line', over which 
no man could pass and live. 1888 Contemp. Review Mar. 
440 Should he some day escape alive across the dead-line of 
Winchesters, he will be hunted with bloodhounds. 

fig. 1889 Bruce Plant. Negro 45 The instant he sought 
. . to cross the social dead-line. 

Deadliness (dedlines). [f. Deadly a. + 

-NESS.] 

T 1. The condition of being subject to death (see 
Deadly a. 1) ; mortality. Obs. 

a 1225 After. R. 382 We beoren in are bodie Iesu Cristes 
deadlicnesse. a 1340 Hampole Psalter lxxxiii. 2 Myhert 
..and my fleyss..bof bai be hrisel & heuy in dedlynes. 
1434 Misyn Mending of Life 123 pe fettyr of dedelynes. 
c*44° Promp. Parv. 115 Dedelynesse, mortalitas. 

2. The quality of being deadly or fatal. 

e 1450 Mirottr Saluaeioun 518 Smyten with a sore wounde 
of eendeles dedelynesse. 1532 More Coufut. Tindalc Wks. 
598/2 Y° deadlynesse of the sinne. 1612-5 Bp. Hall Con. 
'oL lJ ^ IV ' The dead l iness of Lazarus his sickness. 

1863 Geo. Eliot Romola in. xii, That sharp edge might 

five deadliness to the thrust. 1870 Rogers Hist. Gleanings 
er. 11. 13 A new disease of astonishing deadliness. 



Deadlock, dea'd-lock. [Cf. Dead a. 28, 31.] 

1. A condition or situation in which it is impos- 
sible to proceed or act ; a complete stand-still. 

1779 Sheridan Critic 111, 1 have them all at a dead lock ! 
for every one of them is afraid to let go first. 1858 Haw. 
thorhe Er. «$■ Jrnls. (1872) I. 1 In Newgate Street, 
there was such a number of market-carts, that we almost 
came to a dead-lock with some of them. 1888 Bryce Amer. 
Comtrnv. I. v. 60 It often happens that one party has 
a majority in the Senate, another party in the House, and 
then . . a deadlock results. 

2. An ordinary lock which opens and shuts only 
with a key, as opposed to a spring lock ; sometimes, 
locally, a padlock. [Dead a. 24 b.] . 

1866 Timmihs hidustr. Hist. Birmingham 87 Dead locks 
are those which have only one large bolt, worked by the key. 

Hence Dea d-lo ck v., to bring to a deadlock or 
stand-still ; Deadlo'cking* vbl. sb. 

1880 Daily Tel. 17 Feb., An entire population is dead- 
locked through no fault of its own. 189a N. Y. Nation 4 Aug. 
81/2 They, .have deadlocked tbe Legislature. 1882 N. V. 
Tribune 3 May, The disgraceful deadlocking which tbe 
session of 1882 has witnessed. 

Dea'dlong, a. Humorous nonce-formation after 
livelong (as if f. live adj.). 

1844 Dickens Mart. Chuz. xxiv, Through half the dead- 
long night. 

Deadly (de'dli), a. Forms: 1 dSadtfo, 3 
dsedlich, diadlich, 3-4 deadlich, 3-5 dedlicb, 
-lych, dedelik(e, 4 de dli, dedeli, deadli, dyad- 
lich, dyeadlich, 4-5 deedli, 4-6 dedly, dedely, 
5 deadlike, dedlyke, 5-6 deedly, 6 deadlie, 
-lye, deedely, dedlie, 6-7 Sc. deidly, deidlie, 
5- deadly. [OE. diadllc, i. dead Dead : see -it 1 . 
Cf. OHG. tdllich MD. doodlick.'] 

f 1. Snbject to death, mortal. Obs. 

crooo Homilies (Thorpe) 11. 186 (Bosw.) Daet an deadlie 
man mihte ealne middaneard oferseon. c 1230 Halt Meid. 
13 Ibis deadlich lif. a 1300 Cursor M. 10019 (Cott.) Godd 
bicom man dedli. 1340 Ayenb. 244 Ne e3e dyeadlich ne may 
[pet] nan ysy. c 1400 Maunoev. (Roxb.) vii. 24, 1 am a crea- 
ture dedly. 1477 ^ ARL Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 123 Thinke 
thou art dedely. 1533 Gao Richt Voy (1888) 67 This deidlie 
body sal be cled with immortalite. a 1563 Bale Sel. Wks. 
(Parker Soc.) 97 Many holy prophets that were deadly men 
were martyred. 1839 Bailey Eestus xx. (1852) 351 Even 
man's deadly life Can be there, by God's leave. 

t b. absol. A mortal ; usually as //. Mortals, 
human beings. Obs. 

c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 2867 pare is nane dedely . . bat 
suffice to serche be domes of god. 1590 Jas. 1 Sp. Gen. As- 
sembly Aug^ I . .shall Maintain the same against all deadly. 
x68«j Loud. Gaz. No. 2009/2 Whom we shall humbly Obey. . 
Maintain and Defend with our Lives and Fortunes, against 
all deadly, as our only Righteous King and Soveraign. 

+ 2. In danger of death, like to die. Obs. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter xliii. 22 (Matz.) For al dai dedelik er 
we [morte afficimur\ for pe. c 1386 Chaucer Frattkl. T. 
312 My lady hath my deeth y-swom . . but thy benignytee 
Vpon my dedly herte haue some pitee. a 1616 Beaum. & 
Fl. Cust. Country v. iv, How does the patient? Clod. You 
may inquire Of more than one ; for two are sick and deadly 
. .her health's despaired of, And in hers, his. 
+ b. Of or belonging to death. Obs. 

1470-85 Malory Arthur xm. xi, Not longe after that 
Ioseph was layd in his dedely bed. 1483 Caxton G. de la 
Tourcxxxv. 191 She . . became seke, and laye in her dedely 
bedde. 

t 3. Without life, inanimate ; = Dead a. 6. rare. 

a 1225 Juliana 22 To luten dedliche schaften as 3e schul- 
den to godd. 4:1440 Sccrees 132 It is swilk a secre bat 
vnnethis mannys brest may it vnderstonde, how may it 
banne be wrete in dedly skyns? 

4. Causing death, or fatal injury ; mortal, fatal. 

c 893 K. jElfreo Oros. in. viii. § 3 Forbraecon Romane 
heora abas, .and baer deadKcne sige xeforan. 1397 R. Glouc 
(1724) 223 Ac ouercome vas he no3t, peyyswounden dedlych 
were, c 1377 Chaucer Anel. $ Arc. 258 The cause. .Of my 
dedely adversitie. C1430 Pilgr. Lyf Matthode 1. xxvii. 
(1869) 19 per is no wounde so cruelle ; for with out remedye 
it is dedlych. 156a WinJet Certain TraetatesWks. (1888) 
I. 3 Lyke . . to ane schip in ane dedely storme. 1603 Knolles 
Hist. Turks (1621) 48 Every houre expecting the deadly 
blow of the hangman. ^ 1768 Beattie Minstr. 11. xii, Tho' 
Fortune aim her deadliest blow. 1874 Morlev Compromise 
(1886) 34 The narrowing and deadly effect of the daily itera- 
tion of short-sighted commonplaces. 

b. As a quality of things : Having the property 
or capacity of causing death or fatal injury ; 
poisonous, venomous, pestilential. 

c 1380 Wvclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 361 Dedli drynke, 3if 
bei taken it. .anoieb hem not. 1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 57 b, 
The inhabitants . . doe set the whole Groue on fire, and by 
that meanes the deadly Serpents . . arc driuen away. 1607 
Dryden Virg. Georg. iii. 447 Dire Stepdames . . mix, for 
deadly Draughts, the pois'nous Juice. 1788 Gibbon Decl. 

F. 1. (1846) V, 3 The winds.. from tbe south-west, diffuse 
a noxious and even deadly vapour. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. 
x. (1 879) 220 Many savages . . have seen . . small animals killed 
by the musket, without being, .aware how deadly an instru- 
ment it is. 1866 Treas. Bot. 1140 To camels . . it is a deadly 
poison. 

C. spec. In names of poisonous plants. 

Deadly Carrot, the genus Thapst'a of umbelliferous plants, 
natives of Southern Europe. Deadly Nightshade, the 
A trof a Belladonna^. O. Sotanacex), a rare shrub with dark 
purple flowers and large round blnck berries ; the name is 
often popularly misapplied to the common Woody Night- 
shade, Solannm Dulcamara, with ovoid scarlet berries. 

1578 Lvte Dodoens 111. xxi. 446 Of great Nightshade, or 
JJwale. This noughtie and deadly plant is taken forakinde 
of Solanum. .The . . fresh leaues of this deadly Nightshade 



may be applyed outwardly . . The fruite of this Solanum is 



the countries of the Mediterranean, and are known under 
the generic name Deadly Carrot. 1886 Pall Mall G. 27 
Aug. 4/r The plant, .popularly known as deadly nightshade 
in England is the woody nightshade or bitter-sw ,et . . The 
appearance of the deadly nightshade, atropa belladonna of 
botany and medicine, is very different. 

5. Theol. Of sin : Entailing spiritual death ; 
mortal (opposed to venial) ; esp. applied to the 
seven chief or 1 cardinal ' sins : see Sin. 

rtiaas Aner. R. 56 He [David] dude breo vtnummen 
heaued sunnen & deadliche. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 3362 
Thir er tha hede syns that er dedely. 1340 Ayenb. a 
Lecherie. .is on of be zeuen dyadliche zennes. Ibid. 16 Hi 
byeb heaued.. of alle zennes,and ginningeof alle kueade,be 
hy dyadliche, be hyuenial. c 1400 Maunoev. (Roxb.) iii. 10 
J?ai say also bat fornicacion es na dedly bot a kyndely thing. 
1483 Caxton G.de ta Taur H iii, By thissynne of glotonye 
men falle in alle the other sixe dedely synnes. 1548-9 (Mar.) 
Bk. Com. Prayer, Litany, Fornicacion, and all other deadlye 
synne. 1603 Shaks. Meas.for M. hi. i. iii Sure it is no 
sinne, Or of the deadly seuen it is the least, a 1711 Ken 
Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 269 The Seven curs'd 
deadly Sins. .Pride, Envy, Sloth, Intemp'rance, Av'rice, Ire, 
And Lust. 18x0 Shelley Cenei iv. iii. 37 We do but that 
which 'twere a deadly crime To leave undone. 

fb. Deadly sinner \ one who commits deadly 
sin. Obs. 

1622 Donne Serm. 1. $ He that comes alive out of that 
field [a duel] comes a dead man, because he comes a deadly 
sinner, and he that remains dead in the field is gone to an 
everlasting death. 

6. Aiming, or involving an aim, to kill or de- 
stroy ; implacable, mortal, to the death. 

c 1205 Lay. 8550 pine dsedliche iuan. c 1380 SirFerumb. 
600 A leyde to pe Sarsyn strokes smerte rijt als til his dedly 
fo. c 1430 Freemasonry 309 Throwghe envye, or dedly hate. 
1583 Stanyhurst Aeneis 1. (Arb.) 17 Junoes long fostred 
deadlye reuengement. a 1661 Fuller Worthies (1840) III. 
382 Betwixt whom and Sir Henry Berkeley was so deadly 
a quarrel. 1703 Rowe Fair Penit. 1. i. 206 With deadly 
Imprecations on her Self. 1813 Bvroh Br. Abydos 11. xii, 
Although thy Sire 's my deadliest foe. 1845 M. Pattison 
Ess. (1889) I. 4 The contest, .becomes sharp and deadly. 

7. Resembling or suggestive of death, death-like, 
a. Of colour or aspect ; Pale like that of a corpse. 

c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 869 Thisbe, Who koude wryte 
which a dedely chere Hath Tesbe now. c 1400 Beryn 1337 
His coloure gan to chaunge in-to a dedely hewe. 1561 
Eden Arte Nauig. 11. xix. 50 If [the Sunne] shew yealowe 
or deadly, tempest is like to folow. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. 
iv. iv. 96, 1 know it by their pale andf deadly looks. 1795 
South ey Joan of Arc 289 By the flush'd cheek. .And by the 
deadly paleness which ensued. 1803 Med. JmU x. 152 lu 
consequence of the. .deadly look of the child. 

b. Death-like in unconsciousness or physical 
prostration. 

1^48 Hall Chrott. 56 The Normans hearyng of the kynges 
arrival wer sodenly striken with a deadly feare. 1562 
WinJet Cert. Tractates i. Wks. 1888 I. 6 Quhat deidly sleip 
is this that hes oppressit 30W? 1671 Salmon Syn. Med. m. 
xxii. 413 Narcotick, causing deadly sleep. 1853 Lvtton 
My Novel xi. vii, A deadly faintness seized her. 

C. Death-like in darkness, gloom, dullness, 
silence, etc. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 17881 (Gdtt.) Pe folk in dedeli mirknes 
stadd. 1529 More Conf. apt. Trib. 11. Wks. 1171/1 Con- 
tinuall fatigacion woulde make it [the mind] dull and deadlye. 
1600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 29 There was such a 
deadlie silence in the porte. 1605 Shaks. Lear v. iii. 290 
All's cheerlesse, darke, and deadly. 1638 Rouse Heav. 
Univ. (1702) 166 Sitting in darkness and a deadly shadow. 

8. Excessive, ' terrible *, 1 awful \ eolloq. 

1660 Pepys Diary 1 Nov., A deadly drinker he is, and 
grown exceedingly fat. 1660 Ibid. 7 Dec, So to the Privy 
Seale where I signed a deadly number of pardons. 1745 
Mrs. Delahv Lifctf CV*-r.(i86i) II. 382 It has been adeadly 
while I have taken to answer your kind letter. 1773 Goldsm. 
Stoops to Cong. 1. H, You 're come a deadly deal wrong ! 
1843 Carlvle Past % /V.(i8s8> 281 Why such deadly haste 
to make money ? 1847 J. Wilson Chr. North (1857) !• M 6 
The quantity of corn that a few sparrows can eat . . cannot 
be very deadly. . 

9. Comb., as deadly-dinted, -handed, -headed, 
-like adjs. ; deadly-lively a., combining dullness 
and liveliness, lively in a gloomy and depressing 
way (collog.) ; hence deadly- liveliness. 

*593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, v. ii. 9 The deadly handed Clifford 
slew my Steed. 1596 Fitz-Geffrey Sir F. Drake (1881 1 51 
An hundred deadlie-dinted staves. 1630 Rutherford Lett. 
(1862) I. ss She is in a most dangerous and deadly-like con- 
dition. 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick, xii, Even her black dress 
assumed something of a deadly-lively air from the jaunty 
style in which it was worn. 1881 Mrs. Oliphant in Macm. 
Mag. XLIII. 492 Hewas taken to Mentone.. to the deadly- 
liveliness . . and invalid surroundings of that shelter of the 
suffering. 1891 Spectator 12 Dec. 855 The deadly-liveliness 
of flippant and forced humour. 

Deadly (de-dli), adv. Forms : 1 de*adlice, 
3-4 deadlicho, 4 dyadliche, dedlyk, 4-6 dedely, 
5 dedly, 6 deedly, Sc. deidly, 7 deadlie, 6- 
deadly. [OE. dJadltce, f. dSad Dead : see -ly 2 .] 

T 1. In a way that causes death ; mortally, fatally ; 
to death. Obs. 

c 1050 Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 436/^ Loetaliter, deadlice. 
a 1330 R. Brlnhe Chron. (1810) 33 He wonded be Kyng 
dedely fulle sore. £1440 Promp. Parv. 115 Dedely, mor- 
taliter, letaliter. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1. xiv. 
(1634) 71 They are wounded, but not deadly. 1627 May 
Lucan ix. (1431) 21 The snakes bite deadly, fatall are their 



DEADMAN. 

teeth, e 1679 Roxb. BaU. VI. 147 Killing Beauty . . He no 
more so deadly Cruel. 1816 Byron Ch. I/ar. 111. xxix, 
When shower'd The death-bolts deadliest. 

+ b. Theol. In a way that entails spiritual death ; 
mortally : see Deadly a. 5. Obs. 

a i*a$ After. R. 58 5'f he is ivonded so bet he sunejie dead- 
liche. 1340 Ayenb. 333 Ine obre ca* roe may rene}^ ober 
li^tliche, oper dyad liche. C1400 Maundhv. (Koxb.)iii. 10 
t>ai say we synne dedly in bat we schaue otire berdes. 1503 
Hawes Examp. Yirt. xiii. 373 A dongcon longe and wyde 
Made for theym that do synne dedely. 5570 Tomson Ca/. 
vin's SertM. Tim, it a/a To see those men, which were as it 
were Angels of God, fall : yea, & that deadly. 

+ 2. Implacably, mortally; to the death. Obs. 

^1330 R. Brunnr Chron. Wace (Rolls) 3641 Sheo louede 
mykelbe slayn brobcr, & dedlyk \y.r. dedely] hated sche bat 
obcr. 1393 GowerCVw/ 1. 333 Thus hate 1 dedely thilke vice. 
1579 Lvlv Euphnes (Arb.>95, 1 haue heard that women either 
loue entirely or hate deadly. i6<o S. Clarke Ere/, Hist, 
1. (1654) 44 The spitefull Devil deadly pursuing him. 

3. In a manner resembling or suggesting death ; 
as if dead ; without animation. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 18155 (Cott.) J>aa waful wras sa dedli dim, 
All lighted be lem bat come wit him. c 1430 Pilgr. Ly. 
Manhode 1. Ixxxix. (1869) 50 Al dedliche [tout momement] 
he answerde hire. 1594 Siiaks. Rich, III, Tit. vii. 36 They 
. . Star'd each on other, and look'd deadly pale. 1633 P. 
Fletcher Purple Is/, vii. (R.\ How comes it then, that in 
so near decay We deadly sleep in deep security? 1865 
Dickens Mnt, Fr, t. i, Seeming to turn deadly faint. 

4. To a fatal or extreme dcgTee ; 1 mortally \ 
1 to death ' ; extremely, excessively, colloq. 

frtijoo Cursor M. 17335 (Cott.% I J>at es sa dedli dill.] 
1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie lit. xviii. (Arb.) 305 He . . did 
. .deadly belie the matter by his description. 1591 Sfenser 
Virg. Gnat 446 Judgement seates, whose Tudge is deadlie 
drcd. 1688 Miegk Fr, Diet, s.v. Stow, He is deadly slow, 
it est furiensement long. 1703 Rowe Ulyss, Epil.31 These 
Cups arc pretty, but they're deadly dear. 1809 Scott Let. 
to Southey 14 Jan. in Lochharl, In this deadly cold weather. 
1865 Trollofe Be it on Est. ix. 102 It is so deadly dull. 
1878 M rs. Stowe Fogannc P. xiii, We were deadly tired. 

6. In a dead manner ; like a dead thing, rare. 

1581 G. Pettie tr. Guaseo's Cw, Conv. it. (1586) 50 To 
fall deadlie to the grounde, as a bodie without breath. 
1844 Mozi.ev Ess. (1878) II. ts6 Tbere is a belief in ihe 
Bible which is mere Bibliolatry, and. .rests deadly in a mere 
book. 

t Dea'dman. Obs. -*Dead man: formerly 
written and pronounced as one word. (Cf. Blind- 
man.) Obs. exc. in names, as Dcadmatts Walk. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 11504 (Cott.) Asmerl o selcuth bitturnes, 
bat dec! man cors wit smerld es. c 1440 Gesta Rom. Ixx. 387 
(Add. MS.)A(te derige of a dedeman that laye on the bere. 
161 1 Shaks. Cytnb. v. iiL 12 The strait passe was damm'd 
With deadmen. 

Dead man is used in various fig. applications 
and combinations ; chiefly in //. 

1. pi. {dead men.) Empty bottles (at a drinking- 
bout, etc. V slang 01 colloq, 

a 1700 \\. E. Diet. Cant, Crenv, Dead.men, empty Pots or 
bottles on a Tavern-table. 1738 Swift Polite Convers. 188 
Let him carry off the dead Men, as we say in the army 
(meaning the empty bottles). 18*5 C. M. Westmacott 
Eng. Spy I. 151 The wine bin surrounded by a regiment of 
dead men. 1851 Thackeray Eng. Hum. iii. 11876)344 Fresh 
bottles were brought ; the 'dead men .removed. 

2. slang. (See quot. 1873.) 

1764 Low Life 40 Journeymen Balcers..are casting up 
what Dead-Men they cheated their Masters of the past 
Week. 1819 Moons Tom Crib's Mem. 16 (Farmer) Dead 
men are bakers, so called from the loaves falsely charged to 
their master's customers. 1873 Slang Diet,, Dead-man. 
a baker. Properly speaking, it is an extra loaf smuggled 
into the basket by the man who carries it out, to the loss of 
the master. Sometimes the dead-man is charged to a cus- 
tomer, t hough n e ver d el i vered . 

3. Cards. A dummy at whist. 

1786 Mackenzie in The Lounger No. 79 F 13 As if one 
should, .sit down with three dead men at whist, 

4. Naut. (pi,) * The reef or gasket-ends care- 
lessly left dangling under the yard when the sail is 
furled, instead of being tucked in* (Adm. Smyth>. 

Dead men's bells. A local name in Scotland 
for the Foxglove, Digitalis purpurea, 

1848 W. Gardiner Flora Forfarshire 139 It is known to 
the peasantry by the name of r dead men s bells *. 1853 G. 
Johnston Nat. His/. E. Bord. 157. 

fDead man's (men's) eye(e. Naut. Obs. 
« Dead-eye. 

1466 Mann, <fr Househ. Exp. 3x4 A bolt for the stemme, 
also the closyage of dedemen yen. 3598 Florio, Morto . . 
a pullio in a ship called the dead man he. i6a6 Caft. 
Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen 15 Pullies, blockes, shiuers and 
dead mens eyes, 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey). Dead-wens 
Eyes (in a Ship\ a kind of little Blocks, or Pulleys, having 
many Holes, but no Shivers ; wherein run small Ropes. 

Dead man's (men's finger (s. 

1. A local name for various species of Orchis, 
properly those with palmate tubers, as 0. macula/a 
and la/ifolia; in Shaks. prob. the Early Purple 
Orchis, 0. mascttla. Also applied to Arum ma- 
culatum, lotus comicnlalus, and Alopecurus pra* 
tensis. (Britten & Holland.) 

160a Shaks. Ham, rv. vii. J73 Long Purples .. our cold 
Maids doe Dead Mens Fingers call them. 1853G. Johnston 
Nat. Hist. E. Bord. 193 Orchis tatifotia. 'i he root, Trom 
its shape, is sometimes called .. Dead-men's-fingers. 

2, The zoophyte Alcyonium digi/a/um : « next 1 . 
i860 Dallas Nat. Hist. Anim. Kingd. 54. t86s Gossk 

Year at Shore 73. 187* Dana Cora/s 83. 
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3. The finger-like divisions of the bramhiv or 
gills in a lobster or crab. 

1806-7 J. Br.RESFOJtn Miseries Hum. Life ft8s6) ix. xlv, 
In eating lobster— getting . . half a dozen of the dead man's 
fingers into your mouth. 

Dead man's hand. 

1. A zoophyte, Alcyonium digila/um, forming 
lobed fleshy masses : sec Alcyonmum, 

1755 I. Ellis CoraUintt 83 Dead Man's Hand or Dead 
Man 1 Toes. This extraordinary Sea-production is indebted 
for the English name to the Fishermen, who often take it 
up in their Nets, when they are trawling for flat Fish. 1756 
ScuLossaa in Phi/. Trans. XLIX. 450 The alcyonium .. 
commonly called d ad-mm' hand. 

2. a. A local name for Orchis macula/a and 
O, mascula (cf. prec. 1 ). b. Also for 'Ncphrodium 
Filix-mas, and some other ferns, from the appear- 
ance of the young fronds before they begin to open, 
resembling a closed fist \ e. Also for the seaweed 
Tangle, Laminaria digitata. (Written & Holl.) 

5853 G. Johnston Nat. Hist. E. Bord. 193 Orchis moat, 
tat a .. Dead-man 's-hand. 

t Dead man's head. Obs. A ' death's head ' ; 
a skull or figure of a skull. 

1557 Bury Wills (Camden) 146 My ringe with the dead 
manes head. 156* J. Hf.vwood Prov, «y Epigr, (i8<5/) 66, 
I neuer meete the at fleshe nor at fishe, But I haue sure 
a deade man* bead in my dishe. 

Dead man's thumb. 

1. A local name for Orchis mascula^ from the 
shape of the tubers. (,Cf. Dead man's fingeu i.) 

165a Roxb. Ballads (Britten & HollandV Each^ flower . . 
Such as within the meddowes grew, As dead mans thumbs 
and harebell blew [v.r. an hearb all blew]. 1853 G. Johnston 
Nat. Hist. E. Bord. 191 From the colour and shape of the 
tuber the plant is called Dead-man's thumb; and children 
tell one another, with mysterious awe, that the root was 
once the thumb of some unburied murderer. 

2. = Dead man*s hand i. 

1863 G. Rowe in Intel/. Observ, Sept. 84 The swelling 
lobes of the dead man's thumb. 

f Dead man's toes. Obs. « prec. a. 

«7S$ [see Drad man's hand i\ 1786 J. Ellis Nat. Hist. 
Zoophytes 83 Round white eggs, Iflce those described in the 
Alcyonium digitatum or Dead Man's Toes. 

DeadnesS (de-dnes). The condition or quality 
of being dead, in various senses : 1. lit. 

1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts (1673)481 To Pluto and to 
the Eartb, they sacrificed black Sheep or Lambs, in token 
of deadnesse. #1716 South Serm. VII. i. (R.), Cursing 
it [the barren fig-treel to deadness with a word. 1764 Wool- 
comb in Phil. Trans, LX. 07 A numbness and deadness of 
his little . . finger. 1881 Miss Yonce Lads ft Lasses ii. 95 
The man that. .gets the creeping deadness in his bones. 

2. Jig. 

161 1 Bible Rom. iv. 19 The deadnesse of Saraes worn be. 
c i6so 2. Bovd Zion's Fiowers (1855) "i They Have hlood- 
lesse cheekes, and deadnesse in their eyes, a i6a8 Preston 
Saints Daily Exerc. (1629' 74 What is a man to doe when 
hee findes a great indisposition to prayer . . a dulnesse, and 
deadnesse in him. 164a Petition in Clarendon Hist. Reb. 
iv. (1843) 165/a By the deadness of trade. 1738 Weslev 
Whs. (1872) I. 162 Hence my deadness and wanderings in 
public prayer. 1749 Bp. G. Lavincton Enthus. Methodists 
(17541 II.55 Spiritual Desertions, inward Deadnesses. 1883 
H. Drummono Nat. Law in Spir. W. v. (1884) 160 The 
spiritual deadness of humanity. 

b. The stale of being dead to sometbing. 
1745 Weslev Anno. Ch. 7 Vonr Deadness to the World. 
1786 Mao. D'Arslav Diary 17 Sept., The deadness of the 
whole Court to talents and genius. 1858 Bushneil Nat. $ 
Supemat. xiv, Deadness to God and all holy things, 
o. Want of some characteristic physical quality ; 
absence of lustre or colour, dullness ; want of 
taste ; flatness, insipidity, etc. 

1707-16 J. Mortimer <J.>, Deadness or flatness in cyder. 
178s Sarah Fielding Ophelia I. xix, I had perceived, .dead- 
ness in the best complexions. 
Dead-nettle (de-d,ne;tV). See also Dea- 
nettle. The English name for plants of the genus 
Lamium (N.O. Labiatx\ having leaves like those 
of a nettle, but which do not sting ; csp. L. album 
White Dead-nettle, and L. purpureum Red Dead- 
nettle; also applied to L. GaleoMolon (G.lutcum) 
Yellow Dead-nettle or Archangel, and occasionally 
to species of Stachys or other labiates. 

1398 T»evisa Barth, De P. R, xvu. exciii. (1495) 73<> Of 
netles is dowble kynde, one brennyth and bylyth, and 
another manere hyghte the deed nettyll or the blynde nettyll. 
1578 Lyte Dodoens t. Ixxxviii. 130 Tbere be two kindes of 
Dead Nettel. The oncsmelleth but little, the other.. hath 
a strong and stinking sauour. 1794 Martyn Rousseau's 
Bot, iv. 43 The white dead-nettle . . has no affinity with 
nettles, .except in the shape of the leaves. 1879 Lubbock 
Set. Led. i. x The Common White Deadnettle. 
Dead oil: see Dead D. a. 
t Dead palsy, dea d-pa-lsy. Obs. ^ [Dead 
a. an.] Palsy producing complete insensibility or 
immobility of the part affected. 

159a Constable Sonn. m. vii, Dead-paTsey sicke of all my 
chiefest parts. 164a Fuu.ua Holy 4 Pro/. State v. vL 383 
Now our Atheist hath a dead palsey. is pas' seose. 1607 
R. Peirce Bath Mem. i.iv. spTbe'ltMiwAiryia, or half stroke 
(vulgarly call'd the Dead Palsie, or Palsie of one Side*. r7oa 
Parvs Corr. 405 About three weeks since. Sir R. Dutton 
was struck with the dead-patsy on his left side. He has re- 
covered the motion, though not the use, of his hand and foot. 
171s ARauTHMOT John Bull 111. x. Frog was seized with 
a dead palsy in the tongue. 1761 Mas. F. Sheridan Sidney 
Bidu/ph lit. 317. 



DEAD WATER. 

+ Dead pay. Obs. [CC F. morte-paye.] 

1. Pay continued to a soldier, etc. no longer In 
active service ; a soldier receiving such pay. 

1585 T. Washington tr. Nichola/s Yoy. Tnrkie 111.lv. 
76 b, When these men. .can *erve no longer in the warres.. 
they are tent as. .keeper* of castles and towns, whom we do 
cal dead (>ayes. 1611 Cores., Morte-paye s, Dead-pay**; 
Souldiers in ordinarie pay, for the gard of a fortresae, or 
frontier Towne, during their liues. 1685 F. SreNOt House 
0/ Medici 339 The citizens and Dead-payes nabb'd the 
French at unawares. 1686 LontL Gaa. N a 3 1 06/1 Janisaries 
. . that being Superannuated . . receive a dead Pay of so much 
a day. 

2. Pay continued In the name of a soldier or 
sailor actnally dead or discharged, and appropriated 
by the officer ; a person in whose name inch pay 
is drawn. (Cf. dead-share in Dead D. a.) 

S565 Calf hill Answ. Treat. Crosse (1846)63 Like a cove- 
tous Captain will needs indent for a dead pay. 1617 Hr. 
Hall 07. Impostor Wks. 507 Like to some vnfaithfull cap- 
taine that hath. .Titled his purse with dead payc*, and made 
vn the number of his companies with borrowed men. 1639 
MASsiNcaa Unnat, Combat tv. ii, O you commanders That, 
like me, have no dead pays, nor can cozen The commissary 
at a muster. 1663 Pefys Diary 13 Oct., The King, .muster- 
ing the Guards the other day himself .. found reason to dis- 
like their condition .. finding so many absent men, or dead 
pays. 1867 Smyth Sai/or's JYord-bk. f Dead-pay, that 
given formerly in shares, or for names borne, but for which 
no one appears. 

Dea*d-point, dead point. Mech. [Dkaix*. 
IV.] That position of a crank at which it Is in 
a direct line with the connecting-rod, and at which 
therefore the force exerted tends to thrust or pull 
instead of turning the crank. 

1830 Kateb & \.k%*n. Mech. xviii. 254 The cranks are so 
placed that when either is at its dead point, the oiher is in 
its most favourable position. 187$ R. F. Martin xx.I/avrez* 
Winding Mach. 73 One piston is on the dead point, and, 
therefore, the other one alone must turn the engine round. 

Bead reckoning. Nau/. [Dead a. V.J The 
estimation of a ship's position from the distance 
run by the log and the courses steered by the com- 
pass, with corrections for current, leeway, etc, but 
without aslronomtcal observations. Hence dead 
latitude (q. v.), that computed by dead reckon- 
ing. 

1613 M. RmLEV Magn. Bodies 147 Keeping a true, not 
a dead reckoning of his course. 1760 Psmberton in Phi/. 
Tram. LI. 911 The latitude exhibited bv the dead reckon- 
ing of the ship. i8ao R. K. Dana Be/. Mast xxxiL 134 We 
had drifted too much to allow of our dead reckoning being 
anywhere near the mark. 1801 Nature 3 Sept., 1 he I05, 
which for the first time enabled the mariner to carry out his 
dead -reckoning with confidence, is first described in Bourne's 
•Regiment for the Sea', which was published in 1577. 
fig, 1868 Lowell Witchcraft Prose Wks. 1890 II. 372 The 
mind, when it sails by dead reckoning, .will sometimes bring 
upin strange latitudes. 

Dead Sea. [transl. L. viare mor/uum, Gr. 
jj vc/cpd OaXaaoa (Aristotle). By the Greeks and 
Romans the same name was given also to the 
Arctic Ocean in the North of Europe : ? as devoid 
of the presence of life, or of motion, currents, etc.] 

The lake or inland sea in the south of Palestine, 
into which the Jordan flows ; it has no outlet, and 
its waters are intensely salt and bitter. 

c 1 250 Genesis «$• Exod. 1133 De swarte 6 urn, fte dede se. 
c 13x5 E. E. A //it. P. B. 1020 per faure citees wern set, 
nov is a see called, pat ay is drouy and dym, and ded in hit 
kynde, Bio, blu brand e, and blak . . Forby be derk dede see 
hit is demed. 1387 Tbevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 105 (Matz.) 
Iudea. .hab in be sonbe side be dede Se. 1550 W. Cunning- 
ham Cosmogr. Giasse 144 It b also called the dead sea, 
because the water moveth not.. nether can. .any fishe live 
there. i8s$ J. Neal Bro, Jonathan II. 350 Deader than 
the dead-sea itself. 

b. attrib., as in Dead Sea apple, Dead Sea 
fruit » Apple 0/ Sodom : see Apple 3. 

1868 Miss Braooon Hit/e), Dead Sea Fruit. 1869 Eng. 
Mech. 34 Dec 354/1 Dead Sea apples, Sodom apples, or mad 
apples, .are occasionally imported from Bussorah. 188a The 
Garden 1 Apr. 320/1 The Asclepias above alluded to is what 
has been called the Dead Sea Fruit. 1883 L. Wincfirld 
A. Rowe 111. vi 119 The baked meats were Dead Sea fruit, 
and stuck in her throat. 

Dead set : sec Set sb. 

Dead-thraw (-throw), Sc. fi*. Death-throb. 

Dea'd-tongue. A name for the nmbetUferous 
plant (Enanthe crocata, from its paralysing effect 
on the organs of speech. 

1688 T. Lawsoh Let. in Ray % s Corr. (1848J 905 CEnanthe 
Cientar-facie. .about Kendal and Hiltondale, Westmoreland, 
. . where it is commonly called Dead Tongue. S746 
Watson in Phil Trans. XLIV. » 33 This Ocnanthe in 
Cumberland, where the Country - Pcopte call it Dead 
Tongue. 1878 CnmbrhL G/oss. t Deed tongue, the water 
hemlock or drop wort plant, (Enanthe croc at a. 

Dead water, dead-water. [Dead a. aa ] 

1. Water without any current ; still water. 

i6oz Holland P/iny 1. 340 A standing poole or dead water. 
1691 T. HIalkI Acc, New Invent. 133 Its broad side lying 
to ihe Wind in dead water. 1874 BuaMANo My Time xxiu 
197 We pulled in. .and made for a quiet nook in dead-water. 

attrib. 170a J . Phillips Hist. In/and Navig. Add. (1795) 
so The advantages of a dead-water navigation. 

2. Nau/, The eddy water just behind the stem of 
a ship under way. 

1617 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. be. 43 Dead water h 
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the Eddie water followes the sterne of the ship, not passing 
away so quickly as that slides by her sides, c 1850 Rudim. 
Navig. (Weale) 114 Vessels with a round buttock have but 
little or no dead-water. 

3. The stillest state of the tide, when the rise 
and fall are at a minimum ; the neap tide. (Cf. 
Dead a. 27.) 

1561 Eoen Arte Nauig. n. xviii. 50 Whiche the Mariners 
call nepe tydes. .dead waters, or lowe fluddes. 

Dead weight, dead-weight. [Dead a. 
29.] 

1. The heavy unrelieved weight of an inert body. 
{lit. and Jig.) 

1660 Boyle New Exp. Phys. Mech.xxx\\\. 238 When the 
Sucker came to he moved onely with a dead weight or 
pressure. 170* Sayesy Miner's Friend 81 The Moving 
Cause, as Mens Hands, Horses, or Dead Weight. 1711 
Shaftesb. Charac. 1. tit. (1737) 1. 67 Pedantry and Bigotry 
are Milt-stones able to sink the best Book which carries the 
least part of their dead weight. 1844 Dickens Mart. Chuz. 
xlvi, Mrs. Gamp, .forced him backwards down the stairs by 
the mere nppression of her dead-weight. 

b. tcehn. (See qtiots.) 

1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Dead Weight, heavy mer- 
chandise forming part of a ship's cargo. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk., Dead weight, a vessel's lading when it 
consists of heavy goods j but particularly such as pay freight 
according to their weight and not their stowage. 1874 
Knight Diet, Mech., Dead-weight, the weight of the vehicle 
of any kind ; that which must be transported in addition to 
the load. 1881 Lubbock in Nature No. 618. 412 The saving 
in dead weight, by this improvement alone, is from jo to 16 
per cent. 

2. A heavy inert weight ; fig. a heavy weight or 
burden pressing with unrelieved force upon a per- 
son, institution, etc. 

1721 De Foe Mem. Cavalier (1840) 282 The Scots ..were 
always tbe dead weight upon the king's affairs. 1:785 C. 
Thomas in Med. Commun. II. 79 A lump or dead weight, 
as he termed it, in his inside. 179a A. Younc Trav. France 
113 His character is a dead weight upon him. 18*2 Haz- 
litt Table-t., Convers. of Lords (1852) 242 We not only 
deter the student from the attempt, but lay a dead-weight 
upon the imagination. 1876 F. E. Tsollope Charming 
Fello^v III. xviii. 229 It was extremely exhilarating. . to find 
himself free, .of the dead weight of debt. 

1 3. 'A name given to an advance by the Bank 
of England to Government on account of the half- 
pay and pensions of the retired officers of the Army 
and Navy ' (Simmonds Did. Trade). Obs. 

The debt was paid off by an annuity which ceased in 1867. 

1823 ConaETT R nr. Rides (1885) I. 320 The six hundred 
millions of Debt and the hundred and fifty millions of dead- 
weight. *8a6 J. Hume in Hansard XVI. 184-5 The year 
1822, when Mr. Vansittart brought before parliament the 
notable expedient to pay for the dead -weight.. The country 
were induced to believe, that in forty-four years the whole 
of the dead-weight would be annihilated by the gradual 
decrement, by death, of the persons to whom the allowances 
out of it were payable. 11827 Gentl. Mag. XCVII. 11. 13 
Placed on the superannuation or dead weight list. 

Bead well, dea'd-well. [Dead a. 15, 22.] 

1. A well dug down into a porous stratum, to 
carry off surface or refuse water : called also absorb- 
ing well, dumb well. Cf. dead-hole (Dead a. D. 2). 

1852-61: Archit. Pnbl. Soc. Diet. i. 5 In some parts of 
England absorbing wells are known under the name of 
dead wells. 1875 Ure Diet. Arts II. 10 Dead wells, wells 
which are made to carry off refuse waters. 

2. A i well ' or excavation into which the weights 
of a large cloek descend. 

1867 MuscaAVE Nooks Corners Old Fr. I. 261 A * dead 
well ' of some twenty feet depth, which used to receive the 
descending weights of a great clock. 

Dead wood, dea d-wqod. 

1. Wood dead upon the tree ; the dead branches 
of fruit-trees, or the like ; hence fig. 

To get, have, possess the dead-wood (U .S. slang) j to have 
one at a disadvantage, secure the advantage. 

1872 C. King Mountain Sierra Nev. x. 211 He considered 
himself to possess the ' dead-wood 

2. Naut. Solid blocks of timber fastened just 
above the keel at each end of the ship, to strengthen 
those parts. 

17*7-5* Chambers Cycl. s.v. Ship (Plate), The rising or 
Dead Wood. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789^ It de- 
t ermines the heigh th of the dead-wood, afore and abaft. 
1879 CasselVs Techn. Educ. IV. 187/2 The deadwood, stein- 
son, and other strengthenings. 

attrib. 1792 Trans. Soc. Encourag. A rts X. 225 To draw 
the Kelson and dead-wood bolts out. 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
Word-bk., Dead-wood knees, the upper foremost and after- 
most pieces of dead wood. 

Dea d-work, dead work. 

f 1. Naut. (See quots.) Obs. 

1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. xxi. 75 Together with 
all the dead works, as the cabins and galleries without. 
1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789), Dead-work, all that 
part of a ship which is above water when she is laden. 
ci 850 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 154 Supernatant part of the 
ship, that part which, when afloat, is above the water; 
anciently expressed by the name of dead-work. 

2. Mining. Work not directly productive, but 
done in preparation for future work. 

1869 R. B. Smyth Goldfields of Victoria. 600 Dead- 
work, the opeaing u£ or preparatory work for mining by 
sinking shafts and winzes, driving levels and cross-cuts. 
187a Raymond Statist. Mines 60 They will, .save the ex. 
pense of timbering, and much ' dead work ' in prospecting. 

3. Work in hand, not finished. 

1888 Chicago Inter-Ocean (Farmer), To-night the joint 
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committee issued a circular commanding the men to quit 
everything but dead work. 1x891 Daily News 23 May 6/5 
{Tailors' Strike) Another man declared . . that they should 
refuse to touch any of their 1 dead ' (\. e., work in hand) until 
the strike was over.] 

Beady (de-di). slang. A name for gin, or for 
a particular quality of gin. 

[So called app. from the name of the distiller. The London 
Directory for 1812 has D. Deady, Distiller and Brandy- 
merchant, Sol's Row, Tottenham Court Rd.] 

[1812 Sporting: Mag. XXXIX. 138 At a public house 
where Sam had Deen copiously sipping Deady s max.] 1819 
T. Moore Tom Crib's Mem. Congress App., To quaff Our 
Deady o'er some State Affairs, a 1843 Southey Doctor 
Interchapter xvi. (D.), Some of the whole-hoggery in the 
House of Commons he would designate by Deady, or Wet 
and Heavy; some by weak tea, others by Blue-Ruin. 

De-aerate: see De- II. i. 

Deaf (def), a. Forms : 1-3 deaf, Orrn. deef, 
(2-3//. deaue), 3-6 def, (3-5 deue, ^Ayenb. 
dyaf, dyaue, dyeaue), 4-5 deef(f, {pi. deeue), 
4-6 defe,(deff(e, 5 deif, deyf(fe), 6 deefe, deaffe, 
{Se. deif(f), 6-7 deafe, 7- deaf. [A Common 
Teutonic adj.: OE. <#a/=OFris. ^/(WFris. doaf), 
OS. ddf (MDu., Du., MLG. doof (»), LG. ddf), 
OHG. toup (b), (MHG. toup, Ger. taub), ON. 
daitfr (Sw. ddf D&.dov), Goth. daufs(b) :-OTeut. 
*daud-oz, from an ablaut stem deut/- } daud-, dud, 
pre-Teut. dheubh- y to be dull or obtuse of percep- 
tion : cf. Goth, afdaubnan to grow dull or obtuse, 
also Gr. rv<p\6s (:— 0v<p-) blind. The original 
diphthong remains in north, dial.; in standard 
Eng. the vowel was long until the modern period, 
and so late as 1717-8 it was rimed with relief by 
Prior and Watts ; the pronunciation (dff) is still 
widely diffused dialectally, and in the United States. 

In many Eng. dialects the ea is still diphthongal, deeaf] 

1. Lacking, or defective in, the sense of hearing. 

c%z$Vesp. Psalter xxxx\\[i\.\ 4 Swe swedeaf ic negetherdel. 
cxaoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 129 Alse to deue men. C1200 
Ormin 15500 Dumbe menn & daefe. a xzz$ St. Marker. 20 
Noder dumbe ne deaf, c 1386 Chauces Prol. 446 But she 
was somdel deef [v.r. def, defe] and bat was scathe. 1398 
Tsevisa Earth. De P. R. xvn. clxxxviii. {1495) 725 Vynegre 
helpith deyf eeres. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 1 1 5 Deffe, surdus. 
1538 Stabkey England 212 As you wold tel a tale to a deffe 
man. _ 1601 Shaks. Jul. C. 1. ii. 213 Come on my right hand, 
for this eare is deafe. 1717 Paioa Alma 11. 366 Till death 
shall bring the kind relief, We must be patient, or be deaf. 
1718 Watts Ps. cxxxv. 7 Blind are their eyes, their ears are 
deaf [rime relief]. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxxv, You know 
our good Lady Suffolk is a little deaf. 18711 B. Taylor 
Faust (1875) II. 1. i. 5 In the rocks beneath the leaf, If it 
strikes you, you are deaf. 

b. absol., esp. in pi. the deaf, deaf people, 
riooo Agi. Cosp. Matt. xi. 5 Blinde jeseob. .deafe xe- 

hyraj>. c 1200 Vices F/W//*r(i888)75 J>e blinde, Se dumbe, 
Se deaue, 6e halte. a 1300 Cursor M. 13107 (Cott.) J>e def 
has hering, blind has sight. 1611 Bible Isa. xxxv. 5 Then 
. .the eares of the deafe shalbe vnstopped. 1855 Browning 
Master Ungues xxvi, Who thinks Hugues wrote for the 
deaf?, .try again ; what's the clef? 

c. fig. said of things. 

a 1000 Juliana 150 }>aet ic. .dumbum and deafum deofol- 
Xieldum. .gaful onhate. 1605 Shaks. Macb. v. t. 81 Infected 
mindes To their deafe pillowes will discharge their secrets. 
r8ai Shelley Prometh. Unb. 1. 29 Have its deaf waves not 
heard my agony? 

d. Proverbial phrases. As deaf as an adder or a 
post (formerly and still dialectally as deaf as a door, 
door-post, door -nail, etc.) ; none so deaf as those who 
won't hear. (Deafness is attributed in the Bible, 
Ps. lviii. 5, to the adder (= pethen the asp); cf. 
the name deaf adder in 7.) 

[a 1400-50 A lexander 4747 Dom as a dore.nayle & defe 
was he bathe.] 1551 Crowley Pleas. $ Pain 93 Ye deafe 
dorepostis, coulde ye oot heare ? 156a J. Heywooo Prov. «$■ 
Epigr. (1867) 143 Who is so deafe, us he that will not heare. 
1606 Breton Mis. Mavillia Wks. (Grosart) 49 (D.) He is as 
deafe as a doore. 1611 Cotcr., Sourd comme vn tapis, as 
d eafe as a doore-nayle (say we), ax 693 Urquh art R abelais 
in. xxxiv, He was as deaf as a Door- nail. 1824 Bentham Bk. 
of Fallacies Wks. 18^3 II. 412 None are so completely 
deaf as those wbo will not hear, a 184s Hood Tale vf 
Trumpet iv, She was deaf as a post .. And as deaf as 
twenty similes more, Including the adder, that deafest of 
snakes. 

[c8z$ Vesp. Ps. lvii. 4 (5) Swe nedran deafe. 1535 
Covero. ibid., Like the deaf Adder that stoppeth hir eares. j 

e. Deaf and dumb : also used absol. ( - Deaf- 
mute) and thence attrib., as 'a deaf-and-dumb 
alphabet 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 108 Ich heold me al stille . . ase dumbe & 
deaf de5 pet naueS non onswere. £-1400 Destr. Troy 4281 
£of it defe were & doumbe, dede as a ston. 1625 Sir J. 
Stradling Divine Poems in. xlvi. 96 The deaf-and-dumbe 
he made to heare and speake. 1669 Holder Elem. Speech 
App. 114 Now as to the most general case of those wbo are 
deaf and dumb, I say they are dumb by consequence from 
their deafness. 1774 Johnson West. I si. Wks. X. 520 There 
is . . in Edinburgh . . a college of the deaf and dumb. 186$ 
Tylor Early Hist. Man. i\. 17 The real deaf-and-dumb 
language of signs. 

f. In restricted sense : Insensible to certain kinds 
of sounds, mnsical rhythm, etc. 

1784 Cowper Task vt. 646 Deaf as the dead to harmony. 
t86o Tynoall Glac. 1. xxiii. 167 A world of sounds to which 
I had been before quite deaf. 1870 Lowell Study Wind. 
(1886) 241 His remarks upon versification are . . instructive 
to whoever is not rhythm-deaf. 
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2. fig. Not giving ear ; unwilling to hear or heed, 
inattentive. Const, to (+ at). Phrase, to turn a 
deaf ear {to). 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 7220 Hii beb deue & blinde iwys, 
bat hii nolleb non god byng yhure ne yse. 1393 Lancl. P. 
VI. C. xii. 61 For god is def now a dayes and deyneb nouht 
ous to huyre. c 1440 Hylton Scala Perf. (W. d= W. J494) 
n.xxii, Make deef ere to hem as though £ou herdehemnot 
1548 Uoall, etc. Erastn. Par. Matt. iii. 30 Mankinde was 
in a manner deaffe at the law of nature. 1607 Shaks. Timon 
1. ii. 257 Oh that mens eares should be To Counsell deafe, 
but not to Flatterie. 1655 Jennings Elise 100 The reason 
that hath caused.. your pitty to be deaf at my prayers. 
xjxo-xx Swift Jml. Stella 7 Feb., 1 was deaf to alt intrea- 
ties. c 1780 Bua\s Duncan Gray, Duncan fleech'd and 
Duncan pray'd ; Meg was deaf as Aitsa Craig. 1838 Thirl* 
wall Greece II. xiii. 167 They were deaf to his summons. 
1887 R. N. Carey Uncle Max xxvi. 207, 1 prudently turned 
a deaf ear to this questioo. 

f 3. Dull, stupid ; absurd. Obs. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 116 Deffe, or dulle (K. defte, H. P. 
deft), obtusits, agrestis. 1482 in Eng. Gilds ( 1 870) 3 r 5 Tai lors', 
Exeter, Callenge hym knaffe, or horson, or deffe, or any 
yoder mysname. 1541 R. Coplano Galyen's Terapeutyke 
2 Bivb, Otherwyse it shulde be a deafe thynge that y 
thynge whiche is no more beynge shulde requyre curacyon. 

7 4. Numb, without sensation. Obs. rare. 

15. . L. Anorew Noble Lyfe hi. xcii. in Dabees Bk. 239 
Torpido is a fisshe, but who-so handeleth hym shalbe lame 
& defe of lymmes, that he shall fele no thyng. 

+ 5. Of sounds: So dnll as to be hardly or indis- 
tinctly heard ; muffled. Obs. [Of. F. bruit sourd."] 

x6x* Shelton Quix. I. nu vi. 156 The deaf and confused 
Trembling of these Trees. 1647 W. BaowNE Polex. 11. 106 
Assoone as Almanzor had made an end, there was a deafe 
noise among all the assembly. 1700 DavoEN Fables, Mele- 
ager $ Atal. 221 A deaf murmur through the squadron 
went — Ovid's Met. xii. 72 Nor silence is within, nor 
voice express, But a deaf noise of sounds that never cease. 

6. Lacking its essential character or quality ; 
hollow, empty, barren, unproductive ; insipid. 
Cf. deaf nettle in 7. Now chiefly dial. 

<r8o7 K. iELFaED Gregory's Past. Hi. 411 Unxefynde corn 
. .oode deaf. 14. . Gloss, in Wr.-Wfllcker 718/36 Hee sunt 
partes fructuum . . H 'oc nauci. .defe. 1552 Huloet, Deaffe 
or doted, as that whyche hath no sauoure, surdus. 1633 
D. Rogers Treat. Sacraments 1. 189 Tremble yow for your 
sitting so long upon the divels deafe egges. 1788 Marshall 
Yorksh. Gioss., Deaf, blasted, or barren ; as a deaf ear of 
corn, or a deaf nut. 1878 Cuntbrld. Gloss., Deef, Deeaf. . 
Applied to corn, it means light grain ; and to land, weak 
and unproductive. 1883 Standard 27 Aug. 6/4 The grain 
is bulky, tbe ears are large, .although a few here and there 
are 1 deaf. 1888 W. Somerset Word-bk., Deaf, .applied to 
any kind of fruit or seed enclosed in a shell or husk, which 
when opened is barren. 

b. Deaf nut : one with no kernel ; used fig. for 
something hollow, worthless, or unsubstantial. 

1613 Bp. Hall Sertn. x Sam. xii. 24 He is but a deaf nut 
therefore, that hath outward service without inward fear. 
1637 Ruthebforo Lett. (1862) I. 331, I live upon no deaf 
nuts, as we use to speak. 1788 I see prec]. 1808 Scott 
Let. to C. K. Sharpe 30 Dec. in Locknart, The appoint- 
ments . . are £300 a year— no deaf nuts. 1858 De Qpincey 
Autobiog. Sk. Wks. I. 88 A blank day, yielding absolutely 
nothing — what children call a deaf nut, offering no kerne). 
\ C. Deaf arch = blind arch. Obs. rare. 

181$ Ann. Reg.^ Chron. 43 In one of the deaf Arches, im» 
mediately adjoining the middle arch of the bridge. 

7. Coiftb., etc., as deaf-eared, f -minded adjs. ; 
deaf- adder [cf. 1 d], a local name in England for 
the slow-worm or blind-worm, in U.S. for certain 
snakes supposed to be venomous ; deaf- dumb = 
Deaf-mute; deaf - dumbness, dumbness or 
aphonia arising from deafness ; deaf-ear, {a) 
Auricle 3 ; f (b) a cotyledon or seed-leaf of some 
plants ; deaf-nettle - Dead-nettle. 

1806 Polwhele Hist. Cornwall VII. 120 We have a kind 
of viper which we call the long-cripple : it is the slow- worm 
or *deaf-adder of authors, i860 Bartlett Diet. Amer., 
Blauser, the name given by the Dutch settlers to the hog- 
nosed snake . . Other popular names in New York are Deaf- 
Adder and Buckwheat-nosed Adder. 1834 Gooo Study 
Med. (ed. 4) I. 423 A *deaf-dumb boy. Ibid. 421 The extent 
of Knowledge which the deaf-dumb haye occasionally 
exhibited. Ibid. 418 Aphonia Surdorum, "Deaf-dumb- 
ness. 11883 B. W. RiCHAaosoN Field of Disease vi. 262 
Deafness, resulting .. from actual disease, or from deaf- 
dumbness. 1615 Crooke Body of Man 374 At the Basis of 
the heart on either side hangeth an appendixe . . which is 
called the Eare, not from any profitc, action or vse it hath 
sayetb Galen, .and therefore wee in English call it commonly 
the *deafe-eare, but for the similitude. Ibid. 375 The 
hollow veine-.is receiued by the right deafe-eare. 1796 
Mrs. Glasse Cookery v. 68 Wash a large beast's heart clean, 
and cut off the deaf-ears. 1725 Braoley Fam. Diet. s.v. 
Melon, The two first leaves, which are call'd the Deaf Ears 
of tbe plant, will twirl or coffer. 1877 N. W. Line. Gloss., 
Deaf-ears, the auricles of the heart. 1565 Goloing Ovid's 
Met. ix. (1593) 229 And words of comfort to her *deafeard 
mind they spake. 1581 Marbeck Bk. of Notes 149 These 
which are dumme and are *deafe minded, c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 116 *Deffe nettylle, arch-angetus. 1599 A. M. tr. 
Gabelhouer's Bk. Physicke 201/1 Deafe Nettles. 1877 N. W. 
Line. Gloss., Deaf-nettle, the stingless nettle. 

Deaf (def), v. areh. or dial. Forms : 5 deffe, 
6 Se. deif(f, 6-7 deeff(e, deafe, deaff, 7- deaf, 
[f. Deaf a. ; or an assimilation of the earlier 
Deave v. to the form of the adj.] 

f 1. intr. To become deaf. Obs. rare. 

1530 Palsgr. 509/2, 1 deefe, I begyn to wante my hearing. 

2. trans. To make deaf, to deafen. 
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e 1460 Toivnetey Myst. 314 Then defies hym with dyn the 
bellys of the kyrke When thai clatter. 1520 Palsgr. 509^ 
Thou deeflest me with thy kryeng so loude, 1505 Snaks. 
John It. i. 147 What cracker is this same that deafes our 
eares With this abundance of superfluous breath t 1697 
Dbvof.n JEneid vil. 130 A swarm of thin Burial shapes 
nppears, And, flutt'ring round his temples, deafs his ears. 
1718 Vanbr. 8c Ciu. Prov. limb. n. i, Lord I this Boy is 
enough to deaf People. 1877 Hotdcmeis Gloss., Decaf* to 
deafen with noise 
b. fig. and trans/. 

1596 Lodge Mare. Amer. 7 Then marched forth ech 
squadron, deafling the aire with their cries. 1615 T. Aoams 
Blacke Devill 13 Yet still (he] deafes himselfe to the crv of 
his owne conscience. 1637 Nasbes Microcosm, in Dodsley 
IX. 127 If she urge Those accusations, deaf thy under- 
standing To her suggestions. 1821 Byron //><«'. <fr Earth 
iii. 283 No more . . Than their last cries shall shako the 
Almighty purpose, Or deaf obedient ocean, which fulfils it. 

3. To orown (a sound) with a louder sound. 

1640 G. Abbott Job Paraphr. xxxix. 851 Deafing their 
noise . . with his loud and daring neighing*. i8ai Clabk 
Vill. Minstr. II. 95 The birds. .Were often deafd to silence 
with her song, 

Hence Deafing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

161a Two Noble Ninsm. v. iii. 9 'Gainst the which there 
is No deafing but to hear. 1647 H. Mobe Poems, Oracle 
39 The deafing surges, that with rage do boyl. 

Deafen (dc-fn),z\ Also 7 deaffen. [f. Deaf 
a. : see -wr suffix A A later synonym of prec] 

1. trans. To make deaf, to deprive of the power 
of bearing ; to stun with noise. Also fig. 

*397 [see Deafening Ml, a. 1]. 1611 Coxca., Assourdir, 
to deafen, or make deafe. 1634 Habihgton Castara (Arb.l 
79 We beginne To live in silence, when the noyse oth' 
Bench Not deafens Westminster. 1717 Ladv M. W. 
Montagu Lett, 1 Jan., Hunting horns.. that almost deafen 
the Company. 1855 Macau lav Hist. Eng. IV, 269 Racine 
left the ground.. deafened, dazzled, and tired to death. 

2. To render (a sound) inaudible; to drown by 
a louder sound. 

1823 Chalmers Sertn. I. v. 126 With whom the Voice of 
God Is therefore deafened by the voice and testimony of men. 
1817 CoopEa Prairie 1. vii. 102, 1 tarried till the mouths of 
my hounds were deafened by the blows of the chopper. 

3. Building. To make (a floor or partition) im- 
pervious to sound by means of pugging. Hence 
Deafening vbl. sb. f material used for this purpose, 
pugging ; deafening- board, a board fixed between 
floor-joints to prevent sound from passing through 
the floor. 

c 1814 T. Somesville Life (1861) 337 Few of the floors 
were deafened or plastered. 1839 M. Lafeve* Mod. Archit. 
111 Strips nailed on the sides of the beams, to support 
the deafening board. 1864 Glasgow Herald 9 Apr., The 
heavy load ofearth which has been put in for deafening. 

1 4. intr. To become deaf. Obs. rare. 

1680 [see Deafening a]. 
Hence Dea fened a. 

1608 Shaks. Per. v. i. 47 She . . with her sweet harmonie 
. .would.. make a battrie through his deafend parts. 1678 
Dbvden & Lee CEdipus n. Wks. (1883) VI. 17a Melhinks 
my deafened ears Are burst. 

Deafening (de-fnirj), ///. a. [-ino 2.] 
1. That deafens or stuns with noise. 

1597 Shaks. a Hen. IV, in. i. 34 With deafFning Clamors. 
1667 Milton P. L. it. 520 All the host of Hell With deaf- 
ning shout return'd them loud acclaim. 1701 Cowpeb Iliad 
ix. 714 The tumult and the deaf'ning din of war. 1858 
FaouDE Hist. Eng. 111. 498 The deafening storm of de- 
nunciation which burst out. 

1 2. Becoming deaf. Obs. rare. 

1680 Ea«l Roscom. Poems (1780) 81 Music no more 
delights our deaTning ears. 

Hence Deafeningly adv. t in a deafening manner. 

1827 HAaK Guesses (1859) 326 And beat it they do deafen* 
ingly, at every comer of a street. 

Deaffe, obs. form of Deaf. 
De-afforest (df, attest) , v. [ad, med.L. de- 
affbrest-are : see De- pre/. 11. 1 and Afforest v.] 
«= Disafforest. 

1640 Act x6 Chas. /, c. 16 § 5 The grounds Territories or 
places which have beene or are Deaflorrested. 1670 Blount 
Law Diet.* De-afforested, that is discharged from being 
Forest ; or, that is freed and exempted from the Forest- 
Laws. 1839 Bailey Eestus xix. (1848) 208 The paradise 
Initiate of the soul . .that pleasant place, Erst deafforested. 

So De-affo resta-tton = Disafforest ation. 

1659 Anc. Land-Mark betw. Prince * People 15 [They] 
procured many deafforrestationu for the people. 1671 P. 
Phillii s Reg. Necess. 498 Their many deafforrestations. 

t Deaf head. Obs. [See -head.] Deafness. 

c 1350 in Arxkaeot. XXX. 351 For defhed of hed & for 
dul herynge. 

Deafish (de-fij), a. [f. Deaf a. + -ish.] Some- 
what deaf. 

161 j CoTca., Sourdaslre, deafish, thicke of hearing. 1664 
Cotton Scarron. tv. (1741)85 For still thou deafish art to 't. 
1794-6 E. DAawiN Zoon. (1801) II. 443 Ether dropped into 
the ears of some deafish people. 

Deafly (defli), adv. [f. as prec. + -tx 2 .J In 
a deaf manner : a. Without hearing (lit. and fig.) ; 
b. Dully, indistinctly ; 1 obscurely to the ear ( J.\ 

c 1330 R. BaUNNE Chron. Wace 5336 Bot Iulius Cesar 
wold hym nought here ; fTul deflike [v. r. deflyl herde 
he his preyere. 155a Huloet, Dearlye, surde. 16*6 T. 
H[awkjns] Caussin's Holy Crt. 36 They might (perhaps) 
deafly attend deuotion in the silence of a little family. 1827 
Pollok Course T. in. 102a Blindly, deafly, ohstinate. <t 1B01 
Clough Misc. Poems, Uranus 21 Deafly heard Were 
hauntings dim of old astrologies. 

Vol. III. 
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If Deafly deep. Of uncertain meaning. With quot. 
1400 cf. devely, Devily a. 

e 1400 Sowdone Bab. a6s The Dikes were so develye depe, 
That helde hem selfe Chek-mate. 1605 Svlvestei 7>m 
Bartas n. iii. iv. (1641) 184/2 Rivers the most deafly-deep. 

Deafly, var. form of Deavkly a. 

Deaf-mute, a. f sb. [After F. sourd-mttet.] 
a. Deaf and dumb. b. One who is deaf and dumb. 

1837 Penny Cycl. VI 11. 322/2 s.v, DeaJ and Dumb, In 
all these conditions of deafness, the person is consequently 
mute, or dumb. Hence the expression Deaf Mule, as used 
in the continental languages, and Deaf and Dumb, as used 
in England and America. 1865 New Syd. Soc. Year-Blc. 
for 1864. 479 A deaf-mute child. 1881 H. James Portr. 
Lady xxv, He might as well address her in the deaf-mute's 
alphabet. 

Hence Dea*f-mirteness, Dea*f-mutlsm, the 

condition of a deaf-mute. 

1874 H. R. Reynold* John Bafi. ii. 109 The deaf-mute* 
ness of Zacharias. 1865 NeiuSyd. Soc. Year.Bk. for 1864. 
3x8 Congenital deaf-mutism. ( 1874 Roosa Djt. Ear 515 
Deaf-muteism is caused by diseases of the middle and in- 
ternal ears. 1884 A. J. ELLts in Athenseum 12 Jan. ^5/2 
This art [of lip-reading], the keystone of the modern bridge 
from deaf-mutism to deaf sociality. 

Deafness (de-fues). For forms see Deae a. 
[See -ness.] The state or condition of being deaf. 

1308 Tfevisa Barth. de P. A\ v. xii. (1495) 117 Yf coieia be 
wasted in deyf men, deifnes is taken awaye. c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 116 Deflenesse, surditas. 1610 Shaks. Temp. 1. ii. 
106 Your tale, Sir, would cure deafenesse. 1682 J. Norris 
Hierocles 138 The blindness and deafness of those Souls 
which fali into Yice. i860 Tvndall Gtac. 1. xxiit 167 The 
deafness was probably due to a strain of the tympanum. 

Deaken, -on, deakne, obs. ff. Deacon. 
Deal (dil), sbA Forms : 1-3 daSl, (1 dael), 
3-6 del, 4-5 deel, delle, 4-6 dell, 4-7 dele, 5 
deyll, 5-6 deele, deill(e, 6 deyle, (daill), 5-7 
deale, 6 dealt, 6- deal. [A common Teut. sb. : 
OE. dxU corresp. to OFris. dSl, OS. dil (MDu., 
Dn. deel, MLG. del, deil, LG. deel, dtt), OHG., 
M HG., mod.G. tetl, Goth. <fc*7-j:-OTeut. *daili-z : 
cf. Lith. dalls, OSlav. dHu part, dttitl to divide. 
Beside the form d&l (with k umlaut of 4«OTeut. 
ai) t OE. had also, without umlaut, d&l, whence 
Dole and Dale 2 .] 

I. A part, portion, amount 
+ 1. A part or division of a whole ; a portion, 
fraction, section. Obs. 

a Boo Corpus Gloss. 548 Conpetentes portiuncvlas, xelim- 
plice daele. c 888 K. Alfsed Boeth. xxxiii. § a Hi . .heora 
god on swa maniac daelas todaelab. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt, 
xxvii. 51 Da:s temples wah-ryf 1 weard" tosliten on twe^en 
daelas. r 1205 Lay. 21125 He a fif dale daclde his fcrde. 
1340 Ayenb, 164 pe filoiotes .. to-delden bise uirtues ine zix 
deles. 1398 TaEVisA Barth. de P. A\ xiv. iii. (i49S) 4^9 
Monteynes . . passe vpwarde aboue the other deale of the 
londe. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 117 Dele, or parte, porcio. 
1504 Cabkw Tasso (1881) 9 He ceast, and vanisht flew to 
tf/vpper deale, And purest portion of the heauenly seat. 

fb. With an ordinal number, expressing an 
aliquot part of the whole. See also Half-deal. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 35 We sceolan . . syllan bone teoban da:l 
ure worldspeda. C1205 Lav. 3019 pea briade del of nunc 
londe. c 1350 Will. Paleme 1284 pe furbe del of a furlong. 
'393 Gower Conf II. 198 Be so that he the halve dele Hem 
graunt. c 1430 Two Cookery-bks. 21 Take be to del ^olkys 
nf eyron, be >ridde dele Hony. 1534 Act 26 Hen. Vlll, 
c, 3 8 23 The moitie and halfe deale ot euery suche pension. 
1535 Covesdale Lev. xiv. 10 Thr* tenth deales of fyne 
floure. 1601 Holland Pliny vn. I, A good moity and halfe 
deale thereof. 1611 BiaLE Num. xv. 9, A meate onenng of 
three tenth deales of flowre. 1737 \Vhiston Josephus 
Antiq. m. x. 5 5 They, .bring one tenth deal to the altar. 

-f c. With indefinite and distributive numerals, 
as a, each, every, never a, no, some, etc. See also 
Every-deal, Some-deal, etc. Obs. ot arch. 

ci*oo OaMiN 1720 All wass it fiHedd iwhilk dacl purh 
Crist i Cristess time, a 1300 Cursor M. 20276 (Cott.) O pine 
ne sal i thol na dele. C1384 Chauckb H. Fame 1. 331 
Suche godelyhede In speche and neuer a dele of trouthe. 
IS.. Merline 896 in Furniv. Percy Folio 450 7 hat this 
woman hath told eche deale, certex I beleeue itt weele. 
1 521 Elvot Gov. 1. xx, The straunge kynge . . understode 
euery dele of the mater. [1870 Magnusson & Moaaia 
Volsunga Saga 67 Then Sigurd ate some deal of Fafnir s 
heart. 1884 J. Payne iooi Nights IX. 166 Moreover, they 
ate not anydele of the food that remained in the tray.] 

+ d. Wilh other, and comparative words, as 
more, most, less, better, and the like, distinguishing 
one of two parts, or a part from the remainder. 
The other deal : the other part, the rest, the re- 
mainder. The better deal (fig.): the superiority, 
the belter. For the most deal : for the most part, 
mostly, on most occasions. Obs. 

1258 Eng. Proclam. Hen. HI {Trans. Phitol. Soc. 
1868/9, 19), Vre raedesmen alle, ober be moare dael of heom. 
1297 K. Glouc, (Rolls) 7582 pe mestedel of heyemea . . Beb 
icome of be Normans, 1*80 Sir Ftrumb. 660 Hc.ne 
a-aen no man ne tok querel. .bat he ne hadde J>e betere 
deel. 1387 TaEviSA Hidden (Rolls) II. 210 Now for be 
moste deel he flecb mannys si^t. 1398 — Barth de P. K. 
v. i. (Tollem. MS.), pey bep greuous to ober dele of be body 
[residuo corporis), a 1400-50 Alexander 5568 pe dre^est 
deele of bairn died of his dukis haodis. 1447 Bokekhaw 
Seyntys (Roxb.) 164 Whan she hys feet anoyntyd had weel 
. .Upon hys heed she poryd the tothir deel. 1481 Caxtos 
Reynard xvL(Arb-) 35 He made it so that he had the beste 
dele, I gate not halfe my parte, c \$t\ 1st Enr. Bk. Amer. 
(Arb.) lntrod. 30/1 Wherof ye moost deyle is. .kyt of of the 
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holy Romes chyrche. 1572 Boisewell Armorie it. 52 b, 
All the other deale of hi«» body haihe the fourme of a title 
hounde. 

t e. />> t/te tenth deal: ten- fold ; by a thousand 
deal: a thousandfold. Apparenlly an erroncou* 
use originating in negative expressions where it 
means * not by the tenth or thousandth part ' (fcc 
quot. 1400). 

^1330 R. BsuNNa Chron. (18x0) 261 H bei now powere 
had of vs, wite a,e wele, Streiter we suld be lad bi be tend 
dele, c 1384 Chaucek //. Fame III. 405 Wo^en on high. . 
Wei more be a thousande dele 1'han hyt was ersL e 1400 
Rom. Rose 1074 In this world » noone it lyche, Ne by 
a thousand deelle so riche. 1401 Pol. Poems (KolU) II. 31 
Then was it better doc than is nowe. .by a thousand dele. 

f 2. A part allowed or apportioned to any one ; 
a portion, share, dole. Obs. cxc. dial. 

^825 Vtsp. Psalter cxli. 6 [calii. 5I Du earS hyht min 
d«el min in eor5an lif&endra. e 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xv. 
12 Facder, syle me minne diel mlnre «hte. e 1325 Coer de 
L. 2220 Their tresour and their meles He toke to his own 
deles. 1387 Tbeviea Higden (Rolls) I. 407 He deleb his 
mete at be mei, And jeuep eueriche manis del. 15. . Nvng 
<fr Hertnyt 337 in HazL E. P. P. 1. 25 Every man schall 
have his dele. 1535 Covebdalk t .Sam. i. 5 But vnto Anna 
he gaue one deale heiielyfor he loued Anna. 1647 Kub- 
rick Noble Numbers, IViddowes Teares, The deale Of 

Senile paste aod yeelding Dow That thou on wlddowes 
idst bestow. 1806 FoasVTH Beauties Scott. IV. 1 32 The 
remainder I of the money J is divided into shares, called deals, 
according to the number of persons entitled to a portion 
of it. 

b. A portion or share of land ; cf. Dale * 1 and 
Dole sb.* 

1600 Se. Acts jlas. K/(i8i4) IV. 241 The cottaris deallis, 
and aucht akeris of land occupyit be be fischeris of Feme. 
1633 Sc. Acts Chas. I (1814) V. 125 The tua dealles of land 
lyand betuix the land of Grainge and HaltounehilL 1851 
Cumbrld. Gloss., Deail, a narrow plot of ground in a com- 
mon-field, set out by land-marks. 

3. A quantity, an amount; aualified as good, 
great, vast, or the like ; formerly, also, as poor, 
small, little, etc. A great deal: a large pari, 
portion, allowance, or amount (0/ anything), very 
much. A good deal : a considerable amount. Cf. 
Lot (in a great lot, good lot, etc \ 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. II. 202 Mice! da:l bcwylledes wartere^ 
on hunftes godum da;le. c 1230 Hall Meid. 29 Ha. .aJsceS 
j>ah after muchele deale mare, a 1300 Cursor M. 13493 
(Cott.) Hai bar was a mikel dele, a 1400-50 Alexander 
3703 Coupis . . bai fande bot a fewe dele forged of siluir. 
c 1430 Ttvo Cookery Ms. 15 Safroun, & a gode dele Salt. 
1570 Levins Mamp. 207/37 A lyttlc deale, parum. 1596 
Shaks. t Hen. IV, 11. iv. 592 But one halfepenny- worth of 
Bread to this intollerabfe deale of Sacke 1 1609 Bible 
(Douay) 2 Mace. iii. 6 The treasurie at lerusalem was ful 
of innumerable deale of money. i6ai J. Mayer Eng. 
Catech. 207 Where ignorance preuatleth there cm be but 
a poore deale of loue. 1673 Rav Joum. Lotv C. 57 There 
being so vast a deal of room, ihat 40,000 people may shelter 
themselves in it. 1685 H. More Some Cursory Reft. A ij b, 
To make such a Tragical deal ado about it. 1711 Hearne 
Collect. (0*f. Hist. Soc.) 111. 223 A great Deal of Lead. 
1771 FaANKLiN Autobiog. Wks. 1840 I. 6 He was aUo a 
good deal of a politichin. 1790 Beatson Nav. 4 Mil. 
Mem. I. 183 A most violent hurricane, which did an in- 
credible deal of damage. 1874 C. Geikie Life in Woods vi. 
102 A good deal of ram having fallen. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) I. 103 There is a great deal of truth in what you say. 

b. absol. (the thing referred to being implied 
or understood). 

c 1450 St. Cnthbert (Surtecs) 2971 Aftirwarde a litel dele, 
Cuthbcrt was prayde to karlele, Prestes to ordayne. 1659 
Burton's Diary (1828) IV. 451, I see no need of it. The 
danger is a great deal. 1711 Steele Spect. No. 51 P » 
But there is a great deal to be said in Behalf of an Author. 
1720 De Foe Capt. Singleton xvi. (1840) 37 1 ° ur heef and 
hogs., being not yet all gone by a good deal. 1765 A. 
Dickson Treat. Agric. (ed. a) 160 A great deal depends 
upon the just proportions of its several parts. 1871 B. 
Tavlor Faust I. Prelude 3 They've read an awful deal. 
1891 in Law Times XCI. 233/3 Whatever may be thought 
of the . .propriety of a good <feal that was done. 

4. A deal is used pregnantly for a good or great 
deal, etc ; nn undefined, but considerable or large 
quantity {rarely number) ; a ' lot \ colloq. 

15.. MylfurofAbyngton 50m Harl. E. P. P. III. T<*» Of 
each mannes corne wolde he steale More than his toledish by 
a deale. 1597 Gerardr Herbal 1. xaxl 5 1. 4a Nothing else 
but a deale of flocks set and thrust togither. 1601 Shaks. 
Twel. N. 111. L 157 O what a deale of scorne lookes beauti- 
full In the coDtempt and anger of his lip 1 1627-77 Feltham 
Resolves 1. xzx. 52 What a deal of sweetness do we find 
in a mild disposition T 1741 Kichaidson/ , <i mela 11824) I. 
xxii. 34 He and Mrs. Jervis bad a deal of talk, as she told 
me. X777 Johnson Let. 16 Oct,, 1 have a deal to look 
after. 1780 Phil. Trans. LXX. 493 A tornado last nighi, 
with a deal of rain, thunder, and Ughtmng. 183a Ht. 
Maetineau Life in Wilds v. 62 Saving us a deal of trouble. 
1875 Jowett Plato I. 351 Talking a deal of nonsense. 
II. Adverbial uses. 

f 6. Connected with the notion of * part, bit, 
whit * : Any deal, to any extent, any whit ; some 
deal, to some extent, somewhat ; eaeh deal, each 
a deal, every deal, ilk a deal, every bit, every whit, 
entirely; hal/en deal, half; mesten del, for the most 
part, mostly. See also Evertdeal, Halfexdeal, 

SOMEDEAL, etc. Obs. 

a 700 Epinal Gloss. 731 Partim. sume daeli \Erfurt suma? 
daeli]. a 1225 St. Marher. 17 We luneft bi be lufte alie 
me^cn del. a 1300-1440 l«*e Each 1 dj. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 17400 (Cott.) Vour sagh es lese, euernlk del. c 1340 
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Ibid. 23532 (Trin.) Wipouten tariynge any dele. 1373-17*5 
[see Evervdeal 2 J. c 140a Sowdone Bab. 2016 Tille he 
were rosted to colis ilkadele. 1471 Riplev Comp. Alch. 11. 
in Ashm. (1652) 138 The whych unknowen thy Warke ys 
lost ech dele. 1513 Douglas /Eneis 11. iv. 33 As I sail 
schew the verite ilka deil. 1553 Grimalde Cicero's Offices 
106 a, Was hee any deale the richer ? 1500 Spenser F. Q. 
hi. ix. S3 Thc.hevenly Iampes were halfendeale ybrent. 
1710 Philips Pastorals iv. 25 Albeit some deal I pipe. 

t b. In the negative Never a deal, no deal, not 
a deal: never a bit, not a whit, not at all. Obs. 

CX250 Gen. * Ex. 230 It ne wrocte him neuere a del. 
c 1340 Cursor M. 23332 (Trin.) Of hem shtil pei rewe no del. 
£-1421 Hoccleve Tale Jonathas 377 Hir conpaignie he 
nat a deel forsooke. c 5430 Si. Cuthbert (Surtees) 4678 pe 
pepill it lykcd neuer a dele. 1548 TJdall, etc. Erasm. Par. 
folm vii. 57 Neuer a deale moued to cum to better aduise- 
ment. 1569 Stocker Diod. Sic. 11. xliv. 100 His father was 
no deale contented with the league. 1579 Tomson Calvin's 
Serm. Tim. 392/1 They . . are neuer a deale more accept- 
able to God. a 1600 Captaine Care xxvi. in Child Ballads 
III. vi. clxxviii. 431/2 His harte was no dele Ughte. 

6. Connected with the notion of ' amount ' or 
' extent 9 : A greal deal, to a great extent or degree, 
greatly, very mnch ; a good deal, to a considerable 
extent or degree, considerably ; a vast deal, vastly; 
\ much deal, etc. a. as verbal adjuncts. 

156a W1N3ET Certain Tract, i. Wks. 1888 I. 3 To lat 
down ane grete dele thair hie sailis. 1572 Forrest Theo- 
pkilus 169 (in Anglia VII.) The iuste prayer much deale 
for to prevayle. 17 19 De Foe Crusoe (1840) II. viij. 183, 

I. .bled, .a great deal, a 1845 Hood Last Man xxvii, The 
beggar man grumbled a weary deal. 1887 Sala in Illust. 
Loud. News 19 Mar., I had travelled a good deal in earth- 
quaking lands. 

b. as adjuncts of adjectives or adverbs in the 
comparative or superlative, or their equivalents. 

5526 Tindale Mark x. 48 He cryed the moore a greate 
deale. 1578 Lvte Dodoens vi. xlii. 713 Wilde Peares.. 
do drie and stop a great deale more then the others. 
1581 G. Pettie tr. Guazzo's Civ. Conv. (1586) 11. 88 b, The 
kitchin was a greate deale too little. 1692 Locke Educ. 
§ 160 To have them [letters] a pretty deal bigger than he 
should ordinarily write. 1796 Jane Austen Pride $ Pre/. 
vi. (1813) 11 Vou are a great deal too apt. .to like people in 
general. 1870 Dickens E. Drood viii, Vou take a great 
deal too much upon yourself. 1875 Jowett Plato I. 493 At 
a point a good deal lower than that at which they rose. 

7. A deal', to an undefined but considerable 
amount or extent ; much, colloq. 

1756 Toloervy Hist. Two Orphans III. 21 She talked a 
deal. 181 1 Lamb Guy Faux, The first part of this dilemma 
is a deal too shocking to think of. 1855 Mrs. Gaskell North 
<V S. xvii, Beside, I shall be a deal here to make it more 
lively for thee. 5857 Hughes Tom Brown 1. iv, Vou boys 
of this generation are a deal tenderer fellows than we used 

°III. 8. Comb, (in OE. and early ME.), as 
f del (dal) neominde, -takand, participator, sharer ; 
f del-taking, participation ; f dealsman (Sc.), a 
partner, sharer. 

C825 Vesp. Psalt. cxviii[i]. 63 Daelniomend ic earn alra 
ondredendra 5ec. e 1175 Lamb. Horn. 47 Beo heo dal 
neominde of heofene riches blisse. a 1300 E. E. Psalter 
cxviii. 63 Del-takand I am of al be dredand. Ibid. cxxi[i]. 3 
Of wham in him self del-taking hisse. 1563, Aberdeen Reg. 
V. 25 (Jam.) The awnaris and delismen of the said schip. 

Deal (di\\ sb? [f. Deai, v.] An act or the 
act of dealing. 

1. The act or system of dividing into parts for 
distribution ; sharing. 

1873 J. G. Bertram Harvest 0/ Sea 331 At that time 
most of the herring boats of Shellbraes were managed on 
the sharing system, or by 1 the deal ', as it was called. 

|2. Dealing; intercourse. Sc. See Dale 2 2. 

5588 A. King tr. Cauisius' Catech. 6 To haue carnel deale 
with ane vber mans vyffe. 1594 Willobie Avisa xix, Be- 
cause you love a secret deale. 

3. Cards. The distribution to the players of the 
cards required for a game ; f a single round or 
gnme marked by one distribution of the cards (obs.). 

1607 Hey wood Woman Killed with Kindness Wks. 1874 

II. 123 My minds not on my game; Many a deale 1 haue 
lost. 1674 Cotton Compl. Gamester xi, At French Ruff you 
must lift for deal. 1728 Swift Jrnl. 0/ Mod. Lady, How 
can the muse.. in harmonious numbers put The deal, the 
shuffle, and the cut? 1739 Grav Let. to Mother *\ June, 
Vou sit down, and play Forty deals without intermission. 
1778 C. Jones Hoy It's Games Impr. 61 You risk the losing 
of three or four Tricks in that Deal to gain one only, i860 
Bonn's Handbk. Games 11. 68 If a card is faced in the deal, 
there must be a new deal, unless it is the last card. 

4. ^ An act of dealing or buying and selling ; a 
business transaction, bargain, vulgar or slang. 

1837-40 Hauburton Clockm. (1862) 305 Six dollars apiece 
for the pictures is about the fair deal for the price. s86i 
Hughes Tom Brown at Ox/, vi. (1889) 52 He wanted to 
have a deal with me for Jessy [mare]. 1879 E. K. Bates 
Egypt. Bonds I. Hi. 51 He wants to make a deal for some 
chickens and vegetables in the morning. 

b. spec. A transaction of an underhand or ques- 
tionable nature ; a private or secret arrangement in 
commerce or politics entered into by parties for 
their mtitnal benefit ; a 'job*. {/. S. 

1881 N. Y. Nation XXXIII. 487 [The party boss] his 
power of making * deals'. s88a Ibid. XXXV. 411/1 The 
shifts and expedients and 'deals' which had illustrated his 
rise to political prominence. i888Brvce Amer. Com/mo. II. 
Hi. Ixiii. 461 The chiefs of opposite parties, .will even go the 
length of making (of course secretly) a joint *deal', i.e. of 
arranging for a distribution of offices whereby some of the 
friends of one shall get places, the residue being left for the 
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friends of the other. 1891 Boslon(Mass.} Jrnl. 27 Nov. 6/4 
It is not known who are Deacon Whites heirs in this corn 
deal. 1892 Ibid. 5 Nov. 12/7 An alleged Deal between the 
Republicans and the Democrats. 
Deal (dzl), sb.Z Forms : 5 dele, 6 dell, deil, 
6-8 deale, 7 dale, 8 Sc. dail, 6- deal. [Intro- 
duced from Low German c 1400 ; cf. MLG. dele fein. 
plank, floor (mod.Du. deel plank, dele, delle floor \ 
corresp. to OHG. dil, dillo m.', dilla f., MHG. dil 
m. f. t dille f. board, deal, boarding, mod.G. diele f. 
deal-board, fir-plank, in north Germany i floor' 
(see Grimm); OiN.J>ilja fem. deal, plank, planking ; 
OE. }illt stake, board, plank, Thill OTeut. 
*J>elJSn- (whence J>ilj$n, filljd, }ille\ cf. Finnish 
teljo from Teutonic). Another OE. derivative was 
J>elu hewn wood, board, flooring : see Theal.] 

1. A slice sawn from a log of timber (now always 
of fir or pine), and usually understood to be more 
than seven inches wide, and not more than three 
thick } a plank or board of pine or fir- wood. 

I n the timber trade, in Great Britain, a deal is understood 
to be 0 inches wide, not more than 3 inches thick, and at 
least 0 feet long. If shorter, it is a deal-end ; if not more 
than 7 inches wide, it is a Batten. In N. America, the 
standard deal (to which other sizes are reduced in compu- 
tation) is 12 feet long, ji inches wide, and 2$ inches thick. 
By carpenters, deal of half this thickness (i£ inches) is 
called whole deal ; of half the latter (Hnch) deal. 

The word was introduced with the importation of sawn 
boards from some Low German district, and, as these con- 
sisted usually of fir or pine, the word was from the first 
associated with these kinds of wood. 

1402 in C. Frost Early Hist. Hull ($827) App. 6 Mari 
Knyght de Dansk..xvj deles, waynscots. Ibid. s8, iij 
dusen deles, a 5450 R a lure (in Hull Trin. House Records), 
Item for euerie hundreth of firre deales, x\\d. 1558 
Wills <$■ Inv. N. C. (Surtees) I. 183 Ffyrdells of the biggest 
sortc.litle firdells .. doble firr spans. 1583-4 Accts. 
Hull Charterhouse in N. $ Q. 6th Ser. VIII. 217/1, 
7 deals to seale the windows. 5505 A. Duncan Appendix 
Etymol.,Asser, a deele or planke. 1604 Vestry Bks. (Surt.) 
283 For fortie firre dales, xxiijx. iiij<£ 1641 Best Farm. 
Bks. (Surtees) in Robert Bonwicke of Wansworth de- 
manded for everie deale a pennie, for bringing them from 
Hull to Parsonpooles, alledging that everie deale weighed 
three stone. 1762 Sterne Tr. Shandy VI. xxiii, A little 
model of a town, .to be run up together of slit deals. 5820 
Scobesby Acc. Arctic Reg. 1. 141 These huts, some con- 
structed of logs, others of deals two inches in thickness. 1886 
Law Times LXXX. 212/1 To there load a cargo of deals. 

b. (Without a or plural?) Wood in the form of 
deals. 

a 1658 Raleigh Obs. in Rem. (x66x) 180 The huge piles of 
Wainscot, Clapboard, Firdeal, Masts, and Timber . . in the 
LoW'Countries. 1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. ii. 14 
Laying that Decke with spruce Deale of thirty foot long, 
the sap cut off. 1667 Primatt City <$• C. Builder 85, 
A handsom Door, lyned with Slit-deal. 1794 Builder's 
Price-Bk. 41 Whole deal dove-tailed dado. 1876 Gwilt 
EncycL A rchit. § 2365 The table shows that tbe value of 
1 J inch deal is Sd. per foot. Ibid. Gloss. 1196 Fir boards. . 
one inch and a quarter thick, are called whole deal, and 
those a full half inch thick, slit deal. 

2. As a kind of timber : The wood of fir or pine, 
such as deals (in sense 1 ) are made from. 

White deal, the produce of the Norway Spruce (Abies 
excelsa) ; red deal, the produce of the Scotch Pine (Pinus 
sylvestris) ', yellenv deal, the produce of the Yellow Pine 
(P. mitis), or kindred American species. 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 476 Some.. haue their boughes 
disposed in good order^ as the Pitch-tree, Firre, or Deale. 
Ibid. I. 488 For Mast-poles and crosse saile-yards in ships, 
the Fir or Deale [abies] is commended. 1673-4 Grew 
Anat. Trunks 11. vii. § 2 Deal, especially the white Deal, if 
it be cut cross, it tears. 1765 Parsons in Phil. Trans. LV. 3 
What we call white deal, which is esteemed the lightest and 
tenderest of all the class of firs. 1833 Penny f yd. I. 31^2 
The Norway Spruce Fir.. In the market [its wood] is 
known under the name of white or Christiania deal. 1840 
Ibid. XVIII. 170/2 The Scotch Pine . . Its timber furnishes 
the red deal of the carpenters. 1877 Tapp De Quincy I. vii. 
143 Preferring mahogany to deal for book-shelves. 

3. atlrib. and Comb., as (' made of or consisting 
of deal deal box, door, -shaving, table, elc. ; 
('engaged in the trade in deals') deal-carrier, 
-merchant, -porter, -runner, etc.; deal-apple 
(dial.), a fir-cone ; deal-end (see 1 note) ; deal- 
fish (see quots.) ; deal-frame, a gang-saw for 
cutting deals ; deal-tree (dial.), a fir-tree ; deal- 
worker, a joiner who works up deal ; deal- yard, 
a yard where deals are stacked. Also Deal-boabd. 

a 1815 Forbv Voc. E. Anglia, * Deal-apples, the conical 
fruit of the fir-tree. 57*8 Vanbr. & Cib. Prov. Husb. 1. i, 
Four mail-trunks, besides tbe great *deal-box. 5893 Daily 
Neivs 26 Apr. 6/1 If the Union *deal-carriers did not return 
to work their places would be filled by free labourers. 1886 
Ruskin Praeterita I. vii. 232 Neatly brass-latched *deal 
doors. 2812 J. Smyth Pract. Customs (1821) 285 What 
constitutes the difference between a Deal and a Batten, is 
the width : the former being above 7 inches wide, and the 
latter not above 7 inches wide. This distinction . . applies 
also to *Deal Ends and Batten Ends. 1845 in Varrell 
Brit. Fishes Suppl., *Deal-fish. 5856 J. Richardson in 
Encycl. Brit. XII. 303/2 The Vaagmaer or Deal-fish has 
also been recorded by Dr. Fleming as a British species. 
x86z Chambers' Encycl., Dealfish. .a genus of fishes of the 
ribbon- fish family, having the body much compressed, and 
so named from the resemblance of the form to a piece of 
deal. 1706 Lond. Gaz. No. 4246/7 John Thomas, late of 
Lambeth.. *Deale- Merchant. 1883 Gd. Words Aug. 543/1 
Dock-labourers, "deal-porters and coal-heavers. 1889 Daily 
News 24 Oct. 6/6 Dock labourers, wharfingers, *deal run- 



I ners. 1693 Phil. Trans. XVII. oq8 * Deal-shavings or 
1 brown Paper, a 1825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, * Deal-tree, 
j a fir-tree. 1705 Lond. Gaz. No. 4126/4 At the Cock in the 
. hoop *Deal-Yard . . are to be sold, Deal-Boards, Laths. 
1840 Evid. Hull Docks Comm. 9 There are no timber-yards 
..they are deal-yards. Ibid, sa A deal-yard is for sawn 
timher. 

t Deal sbA, deal-wine. Obs. Also dele- 
wine. Some unidentified kind of wine, supposed 
to have been of Rhenish origin. 

16x3 in Rogers Agric. «fr Prices V. 449 [cf. also VI. 
4x6/3]. 1616T. Adams Souls Diseases xvi, He..cals for 
wine, that he may/ make knowne his rare vessell of deale at 
home not forgetting to [tell] you that a Dutch merchant 
sent it him. 1616 B. Tonson Masques, Mercury Viud., 
Paracelsus man . . that ne promised you out of white bread 
and Dele-wine. s6« Shirley Lady of Pleas, v. i, To the 
Dutch magazine of sauce, the Stillyard ; Where deal and 
hackrag, and what strange wine else . . Shall flow into our 
room. 

Deal (dil), v. Pa. t. and pple. dealt (delt). 
Forms : Inf. 1 di lan, 2-3 dealen, 3 dselen, 
deale(n, 3-5 delen, 3-6 dele, (4 del, 4 daile, 
4-6 Sc. deill, 5 delyn, deele), 6-7 deale, 6- deal. 
Fa. t., 1-3 ddelde, 3 delet, 3-4 deld(e, 3-6 delt, 
3-5 dalte, 4 dalt, delte, delit, 4-6 deled, -id, 
♦yd, 5 dellyd, 5-6 dealed, -id, -yd, 6 dealte, 6- 
dealt. Fa.pple., 1 d&led, 3-4 i-deld, 41 deled, 3-7 
delt, 4-6 dalt,6dault,4~as/a. /. [A common Tent, 
verb : OE. dklan = OFris. dHa, OS. dttjan, MDu., 
Du., MLG. deelen, OHG. teilan, Ger. teilen, ON. 
deila (Sw. dela, Da. Goth, dailjan, derivative 
of *daili-z, OE. dkl Deal sby, part, division.] 
I. To divide, distribute, share. Mainly trans. 

f 1. trans. To divide. Obs. 

£©50 Lindisf. Gosp. xxiv. 51 Dividet eum daeles hine 
[c xooo Ags. Gosp. todael)? hyne], c 1*05 Lay. 31 125 
And he a fif daele daelde his fcrde. cs.290 S. Eng. Leg. 
I. 230/7x5 pis watur .. delez bis world a-two. a 5300 Cur- 
sor M. 6883 (Cott.) fee folk bat delt [Trin. dalt] war in 
kinrede tueluc. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 45 $if we 
deleb be somme on bre and be seuenbe parte of be bridde. 
S480 Caxtoh Descr. Brit. 24 This kyngdome of Northum- 
berland was first deled in two prouynces. 1535 Coverdalk 
Dan. v. a8 Thy kyngdome is delt in partes. 1570 Sat. 
Poems Reform. (1890) I. 128 Our Lords are now delt in twa 
sydis. 

f 2. To separate, sever. Obs. 

a 1000 Daniel 21 (Gr.) Swa no man scyle his gastes Iufan 
wi<5 gode daelan. c saoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 7 He dele5 be 
sowle and J?e lichame. a 1300 Earth 13 in E. E. P. (1862) 
132 He. .delibbe dai from ni3t. c i^zsPoem Times Edw. II 
205 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 333 Ldeled from his riht 
spous. a 1400 Poems Vernon MS. 358 He 3af him wittes 
fyue, To delen J>at vuel from J>e good 

tb. intr. (for refl.) To separate oneself, go 
away, part (from). Obs. rare. 

c 1000 Ags. Ps. liv. 7 [Iv. 7] Efne ic feor £ewite, fl eame 
daele. ^riaos Lay. 7566 Julius be kaisere mid alle ban 
Romanisce here dalden from ban fihte. Ibid. 18897 per 
heo gunnen daeleru Merlin ferde riht suS. 

+ 3. trans. To divide (property, etc.) among a 
number so that each may have bis due share ; to 
distribute in shares ; to portion out, apportion. Obs. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xxii. 17 OnfoS and daelaS betwux 
eow. xooa Will of Wulfric in Cod. Dipl. VI. 147 Daet heo 
hie daelan him betweonan. c 1205 Lay. 4053 Heo wuolden 
al pis lond daelen beom bi-twenen ^ a 1300 Cursor M. 3395 
(Cott.) Bituix his childer he delt his aght. c S460 Emare 
42 He was curtays in all thyng . . And well kowtb dele and 
dyght. < 5535 Coverdale Josh. viii. 2 Ye shal doale amonge 
you their spoyle & catell. 

T b. To share (property, etc.) with others. Obs. 

a sooo Caedmoifs Gen. 2788 (Gr.) Naefre Ismael wi5 Isace 
wi<5 min a^en beam yrfe daeleS. a 1x75 Cott. Horn. 219 Hu 
he mihte delen rice wiS god. a 1225 Ancr. R. 248 uorto 
sechen feolawes, & delen mid ham bet god. a 1536 Tinoale 
Exp. Matt. Wks. II. 83 If thou give us abundance, .give us 
an heart to use it.. and to deal with our neighbours. 

4. To distribute or bestow among a number of 
recipients ; esp. to distribute in the form of gifts 
or alms. No^v mostly fig. % or with out: see b. 

(In 3 the main notion is the division into shares ; here it is 
the giving away or bestowing.) 

a sooo Andreas 548 (Gr.) Hu brymlice . . [bu] bine xife 
daslest. c sooo Ags. Gosp. Mark v. 26 pact wif Se . . fram mane- 
gum laecum fela binga bolode and daelde eall past heo ahte. 
c xi 75 Lamb. Horn. 109 pe Se deleft elmessan for his drihtnes 
luuan. a 1225 Ancr. R. 224 To dealen his feder chetel to 
neodfule and to poure. c S300 Beket 332 A sum of pans I 
deld on eche side. $393 Langl. P. PI. C. rv. 76 Let nat by 
lyft half. . Ywite what bow delest with by ryht syde. ^1400 
Maundev. (Roxb.) xxii. 102 He . . delei bam bis relefe in 
faire siluer vessell. c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 4 151 
Thurgh^myght of god bat all gude deelys. 5588 A. King 
tr. Canisius' Catech. 12 He ..deillis his sindrie giftis of 
graces. 5645 Evelyn Diary 25 Feb., There are many 
charities dealt publicly here. 5815 W. H. Ireland Scribble- 
omania 227 In comments they deal to the public dull diet. 

b. To deal out ; f formerly also abroad, away, 
forth, etc. 

3382 Wyclif Luke xi. 22 He schal . . dele abrood his 
spuylis. c 1430 Hymns Virg. (X867) $5i I schal newe tungis 
in 30U frame Alle manor of langagis forb to deele. S535 
Coverdale 2 Sam. vi. 19 He., dealte out vnto all the 
people .. vnto euery one a cake of bred. i7gs SouTHEY 
jfoan of Arc v. 447 The provident hand deals out its scanty 
dole. s866 Rogers Agric. $ Prices I. xxiv. 609 To deal 
out a certain number of herrings to their servants. 

+ c. absol. or intr. To make distribution of. Obs. 

Also with the recipients as indirect obj. (dative) or with to. 
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«97 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 7866 Of his fader tresorie ..He delde 
uor his soule. 136a Langi.. /'. PL A. xi. 237 We shuln 
3*iue & dele oure enemy* And alle men bat am nedy as pore 
men & suchc 1456 How Wise Man taught Son 154 in 
Hazl. E. P. P. I. 175 And pore men of thy gode thou dele. 

5. To deliver or give (to a person) as his share ; 
to apportion. Also with out. 

c 1340 Caw. Gr. Knt. 2285 Dele to me my destine', & do 
hit out of honae. c 1400-50 Alexander 3475 Driajin deyne 
him to dele a dele of his blis. 1563 B. Googe Eglogs ii. 
(Arb.) 36 For she thy seruyce nought estemes, but deales 
the gnefe for gayne. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 70 To me 
. . it deal* eternal woe. 1704 Swirr Mech. (Herat 
Sjf>irit t This Grain of Enthusiasm, dealt into every Compo- 
sition. 1766 Golds m. Vic. W, iv, The hard measure that 
was dealt me. 1849 M. Arnoui Mod. Sappho, Hast thou 
yet dealt him, O life, thy full measure? 1851 Ht. Mar* 
tinea u Hist. Peace (1877) III. iv. xiiL 115 The same 
measure was dealt out to the family of Napoleon. 

t 6. To bestow, give forth, render, deliver. Obs. 
cxc. as in b, c. 

a 1250 Owl tf Night. 95a He mihte bet speken a sele, t>an 
mid wrabbc wordes dele [v.r. deale], 1:1325 E.E. A /lit. 
P. B. 344 J>enne con dry?ttyn hym [Noe] dele dryily pyse 
wordei. CJ330 R. Brunne Chron. Wacc (Rolls) X1890 
Ffaire folden, and wel enseled, And to ber maister was hit 
(a letter] deled. £1400 Destr. Troy 5646 And the dom bat 
he dulte [? dalte] duly was kept, c 1400 Apol. LolL xxyu. 
zoo So may God delen it tit an ober. 
b. esp. To deliver blows. 

(The earlier notion was that of distributing them (as in 
sense 4) among several opponents or in various quarters, 
in all directions, now more definitely expressed by deal 
about ; laterj the sense becomes either 1 to give one as his 
portion ' (as in 5), or simply * to deliver*.) 

c 13x4 Guy Ivarw. (A.) 2219 Strokes nil togider delden, 
ywis, On helmes & on bri^t scbeldes. 137$ BARaoua Bmce 
111. 32 [He] saw thaim swa gret dyntis deill. c 1400 Destr, 
Troy 6547 Mony dedly dint delt horn amonge, 1470-85 
Malory Arthur xi. xi, Syr percyuale delt soo his strokes. . 
that there durste no man abyde hym. 1640 Rawlins Rebel' 
lion 11. i, He's no true souldier that deales heedlesse blowes. 
1700 Dryden Pal. * Arc. tit. 612 One with a broken 
truncheon deals his blows, a 173a Gay (J.\ The nightly 
mallet deals resounding blows. jBxo Southey Kekama 1. v, 
Rejoiced they see. .That Nature in his pride hath dealt the 
blow. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 337 Fortune or fraud 
soon gave Scipio the chance of dealing a decisive blow. 

e. Heuce ia various expressions, apparently 
arising out of prec. 

1643 Fuller Holy $ Prof. St. v. vii. 385 He was perfect 
in the devilish art of dealing an 111 turn. 1697 Dryden 
Virg. Georg. t. 447 By fits he deals his fiery bolts about, 
1700 — Pal. ff Arc. in. 222 When hissing through the skies 
the feathered deaths were dealt. 170a Kowe Tamerl. 1. ii. 
671, I would . . deal like Alha My angry Thunder on the 
frighted World . 1 82a Lam a Elia Ser. 11. Confess . Drunka rd t 
We dealt about the wit, or what passes for it after midnight, 
jovially. 

7. Cards. To distribute (the cards to be used ia 
a game) to the various players ; to give a player 
(such or so many cards) ia distributing. Also with 
out, and absol. 

1529 Latimer Stmt, at Camb. in Foxe A. tf M. (1583) 
2142, I purpose againe to deale vnto you another carde 
almost of the same sute. 156a J. Heywcod Prov. ft Epigr. 
{1867) 174 Were it as parellous to deale cardes at play. 
c 159a Marlowe Mass. Paris t. ii, Take this as surest thing, 
That, right or wrong, thou deal thyself a king. 1673 Cotton 
Compl. Gamester in Singer Hist. Cards 345 He that deals 
hath the advantage of this game. 1709 Brit. Apollo II. 2/2 
D. deals T. thirteen Cards. 1878 H. H. Gibbs Ombre 18 
The Dealer's office is to deal and to sec that there is no 
mistake in the cards dealt. 189s Speaker 2 May 534/2 At 
baccarat, .the stakes are made before the cards are dealt. 

8. t In Hurling^ etc : To deliver or throw 
(the ball). Obs. 

1602 Carew Cornwall 74 a, Then must bee cast the ball 
(named Dealing) to some one of his fellowes. 1603 Owen 
Pembrokeshire (1891) 277 The horsemen, .will alsoe assault 
any e. .that hath not the Knappan. .or cudgell him after he 
hath delt the same from him. 1827 Hone Everyday Bk. 
1 1. 1008 {Cornish hurling), The ball [is] thrown up, or dealt. 
b. Of a horse. 

1737 Bracken Farriery (1757) II. 34 His Carriage, and 
way of dealing his Legs. Ibid. II. 77 There are Horses 
that lead, or deal their Legs well. 

II. To take part in, have to do with, occupy 
oneself, do business, act Mainly intr. 

f 9. intr. To take part in 9 share or participate in 
or witl^ be a partaker of. Obs. 

£1x75 Pater Noster*i$ in Lamb. Horn. 67 }>u a3est to 
hatien wel his sunne, pet Su ne dele noht ber ione. a 1140 
Ureisun in Colt. Horn. 187 Hwa se euer wute habbe lot wib 
be of bi blisse, he mot deale wib be of bine pine, c 1330 R. 
U&unne Chron. (1810) X09 Of o side ne of other ao ping deles 
he. 1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 46 Ye shal be partener of 
my pylgremage, and dele of the pardon that I shal. .fecche 
ouer the see. 

f 10. To engage with in conflict ; to contend. 

[Cf. ON. deila via* to be at feud or quarrel with, to contend.] 

993 Byrhtnoth 33 Betere . . Sonne we swa hearde hilde 
daclon. citos Lav. 304x8 pus heo gunnen delen bene dac i 
longe. c 1330 R. BauNNE Chron. isBio) 113 Steuen stoutly 
deles, c 1400 Destr. Troy 11027 Wold haue dongyn hym 
to dethe. hade bai delt long. 1577 H anmer Anc. Eccl. Hist. 
(1G10) 385 How Areobindus slue a mighty Persian after 
dealing with him hand to hand. 1506 Harincton Metatn. 
A fax (18x4) 14 To deal frith him at his own weapon. 1667 
Milton P. L. vt. 125 Brutish that contest and foule, When 
Reason hath to deal with force. 
+ b. trans. To contend or fight about. Obs. 

c 1105 Lav. 26042 Nu wit scullen delen ben dxd of mire 
tua^ea. 



11. intr. To have to do with (a peison) ; to 
have intercourse or dealings with ; to associate 
with. arch, (and now associated with 13). 

a X300 Cursor M. 12249 (Cott.) Sum angels wit him deles 
To lede his wordes bat he melcs. c 1380 Wvcur Set. !t ks. 

I I . 404 pci delen not wib bes newe ordris, but • upposen hem 
heretikes. £1400 Rom. Rose 3265 Thou delest with angry 
folk, ywis. 1514 Barclay Cyt. ^ Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc) 
26 Her name was wanton Bc*e, Who lecst with ber delt he 
thryved not the lesse I 1586 A- Day Eng. Secretarie ii. 
(1625) 36 With a resolute vow never to deale with him, I 
then had cast him [his son] off. 171 x Steele Sped. No. 27 
p 6 The Noble Principle . . of Benevolence to all I have to 
deal with. 1869 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) III. xii. 98 
One of the charges against him was that 01 dealing with 
a familiar spirit. 

t b. 01 sexual intercourse. Obs. 
£1340 Cursor M. 1197 (Fairf.) Our lorde ..bad he saldo 
wib his wyf dele. X387 TaavisA Iligden (Rolls) VI. 37 pcy 
eteb nou^t, nober dele)? wib hir wiles, a 1450 Knt. de la 
Tour 40 An ye loue ani other than youre husbonde, or ani 
other dele withe you, sauf ho only. r66s I. Da vies tr. 
Oleariui Voy. Ambass. 94 They go not to Church the day 
they have dealt with a woman, tdl they have wash'd them- 
selves. 

12. To have business communications with ; to 
carry on negotiations, negotiate, treat with ; some- 
times implying secret or sinister dealings, arch. 
(and now associated with 13). 

a j 300 Cursor M. 5848 (GOtt.) WW Ibc eldest folk of israel, 
wid pharao bai went to dele. X393 GowEa Con/. I. 267 The 
gretc clerk en .com. .To tret upon thislordes hele, So longe 
they Jo-gider dele [etc.]. 1597 Bacon Ess. Negotiating (Arb.) 
86 It is generally better to deale by speech, then by letter, and 
by the mediation of a thirde then by a roans selfe. i6ot 
B. Ionson Poetaster tv. ii, Now have they dealt with my 
potnecary to poison me. i6a< Camden* s Hist. Elis. t. (1688) 
127 The Bishop of Rosse dealt with the Duke, as they were 
Hawking, about the Marriage. i6as UssHEa in Lett. Lit. 
Men (Camden) xv, I doubt not, but before this time you 
have dealt with Sir Peter Vanlore for obtaining Erpinus his 
. . Persian books, a 1715 Bubnet Own Time (1823) 1 1. 285 
Wilkinson, a prisoner for debt . . was dealt with to accuse 
him. 

13. To carry on commercial transactions ; to do 
business, trade, traffic {with a person, in an article). 

[1523 Lo. Berners Froiss. I. eclzvii. 395 People, suche as 
I haue dault with all in their roarchaundyse. X599 Minsiieu 
Sp. Diet., Negociar, to deale in businesse, to follow a trade, 
j 61 1 Cotcr., Trafiqucr, to traflicke, trade, . . commerce, 
deale in marchandise.] a 1627 Mioolkton Mayor Quinb. 

III. u, I deal in dog's leather. X667 Decay Chr. Piety (J.), 
This is to drive a wholesale trade, when all other petty 
merchants deal but for parcels. 1699 Dampier Voy. II. 1. 
iii. 65 Merchants care not to deal with him. 1735 Pope 
Donne Sat. iv. 140 Who in the secret, deals in Stocks secure, 
And cheats th' unknowing Widow and the Poor. X833 Ht. 
Martineau Manch. Strike vii. 82 A traveller who deals 
. . with several firms in this place. 1866 Rogers Agric. <Jr 
Prices I. xxi. 530 Such persons dealt in finished goods. 

t b. trans. To offer for sale. Obs. rare. 
1760 Foote Minor 11. Wks. 1709 1. 252 You would not have 
. . the Mints ? . . Every pebble of em . . He shall deal ihem as 
new pavement. 

14. To have to do with v a thing) in any way ; to 
busy or occupy oneself, to concern oneself with. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1517 JobaL.Was first loger, and fee 
delt vv.r. dalt] wit. c 1400 M alndey. (Roxb.) xvii. 80 Any 
man pat deles with sorcery or enchauntementz. 1477 Fusion 
Lett. 807 III. 2ii, Ther is no man wyllyng to del with your 
swanes. 1535 Coverdalk Ps. Ivii. 2 Youre handes deale 
with wickednesse. 1586 A Day Ene. Secretarie 11. (1625) 
112 Speaking of Friendship, I onely deale with such, whose 
actions {etc.J. 1845-60 Abp. Thomson Laws of Thought 
In trod. 5 The mind deals with truth. 1869 Huxley in Set. 
Opinion 21 Apr. 464 The first question with which I propose 
to deal. 1893 L" w Times XCV. 26/2 That part of the 
Companies Act 1862 which deals with guarantee companies. 

15. with in: To occupy, employ, or exercise 
oneself in (a thing) ; to have to do with, to make 
use of. (Now often approaching a fig. use of 1 3.) 

1581 MutxASTRa Positions ix. (1887) 54 Among the best 
writers that deale in this ktnde. 1597 Bacon Ess. Suitors 
(Arb.) 44 Plaine dealing, in denying to deale in Sutes at first, 
is grown . .honourable. 17x4 Watts Logic Ded.» True Logic 
is not that noisy thingthat deals all in dispute and wrangling. 
1748 Chesterf. Lett. II. clviii. 65 All malt liquors fatten, 
or at least bloat ; and I hope you do not deal much in them. 
1770 Junius Lett.zxzix.200 A poor contracted understanding 
deals in little schemes. 1885 Manch. Exam. 6 July ya 

Lord E. F . .deals in vague outlines, as if afraid of being 

too specific 

16. To deal with 1 to act in regard to, administer, 
handle, dispose in any way of (a thing) ; b. to 
handle effectively ; to grapple with ; to take snc- 
cessfal action in regard to. 

1469 Plumpton Corr. (Camden) 23 He said that . . he wold 
deele with you & yours, both be the law & besides the 
law. a 1586 Sionev {J.\ If she hated me, I should know 
what passion to deal with. i66z Ba am hall Just Vind. vt. 
153 He so abated their power .. that a Dean and Chapter 
were able to deal with them. 1737 Bracken Farriery 
Impr. (1757) II. 120 The Lungs are formed accordingly, so 
that they may the better deal with the Air admitted in 
Inspiration. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 142 A power 
more than sufficient to deal with Protector and Parliament 
together, a 1859 Ibid. y. 33 The Long Parliament did not 
. . propose to restrain him from dealing according^ to his 

Eleasure with his parks and his castles, his fisheries and 
is mines. 1874 Green Short Hist, iiu 6 5 (1882) X37 It 
was with the general anarchy that Hubert had first to deal. 
X89X Law Times XC 462/2 Mrs. Headley . . swore that she 
had never knowingly transferred or dealt with the mortgage. 
Ibid. XCII. 93/3 Restraining the defendants from selling or 
otherwise dealing with the shares. 



17. To deal with : to act towards (any one), to 
treat (In some specified way). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 16461 (Cott.) Iuda*. .bchald and se Hu 
vile pat bai wit him delL c 1340 Gaw. 4 Gr. Knt. 1661 He 
. .dah with hlr al in daynte. 1494 Fahvam Chron. vi. calvii. 
133 In lyke maoer as they had dalt with P^urdeaux. 1535 
Covkrdale Ps. ciifi]. 10 He hath not dealt with v» afier 
our synoes. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 360 Sore displeased, 
that they were so hardly delt wiihalL x6xt Uirle r Sam. 
xviii. 5 Deale gently for my sake with . . Absalom. 1729 
BuTLEa Serm.xx. Wks, 1874 II. xx6 We ourselves sliall one 
time or other be dealt with as we deal with other*. 1874 
Green Short Hist. vtii. f 6. 52 1 The Commons were dealing 
roughly with the agents of the Royal system, 
b. with by ( — In regard lo) in same sense. 

>573 G. Harvey LetterJk. (Camden) 3 That he wuld not 
deale so hardly bi me. 1675 tr. MachlavslICs Prince (1883) 
305 The Venetians, .have, .dealt ► .honounbly by him. X754 
Chatham Lett. Nephew vL 43 If we would deal fairly by 
ourselves. 1877 Miss Braodon Weavers *f Weft 324 It will 
not he found that I have dealt unjustly by any one. 

18. To deal on, upon*, to set to woik upon. 
arch. 

1594 Shaks. Rich. /II t iv. ii. 76 Two deep enemies, Foes 
to my Rest .. Are ihey that I would haue thee deale vpon. 
1509 B. Ionson Ev. Man out of Hum. v. iv, Mil. What, 
will he deal upon such quantities of wine, alone ? 1816 
Byron Ch. Har. 111. Ixxxiii, Allured Ily their new vigour, 
sternly have they dealt On one another. i8«8 Scott /. //. 
Perth xv, ' There Is a man thou must deal upon, Bonthron,' 
said the knight. 

19. To act towards people generally (in some 
specified way) ; to conduct oneself, behave, act. 

£1340 Gaw. *r Gr. Knt. 11x4 pay dronken & daylyeden, 
& dalt en vntyjtel, pese lordex & lad yet Ibid. 1668 per pay 
dronken & dalten. 1535 Co vers al a Joth. \. 7 Y* thou mayest 
deale wysely whither so euer thou goesU 1593 Shaks, 2 
Hen. l"I f iv. ia. 46, I . . doubt not so to deale, As all things 
shall redound vnto your good. 160a — Lear m. vt 42 Let 
us deal justly. 1652 Keeuham Se Men's Mare CI. 152 
Michael Attaliates truly did ill . . Nor indeed hath that 
eminent man dealt any better, who [etc.]. c 1680 Beveridcr 
Serm. (1729) I. 446 O Lord i have.. dealt falsly before thee. 
1711 Swift Jml. to Stella 17 Dec, They had better give 
up now, if she will not deal openly. 

f 20. To lake action, act, proceed (usually /// 
some matter or affair). Obs. 

1470-85 Malory Arthur iv. *iii, Wel said syr Vwayne go 
on your waye and lete me dele. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 
188 To the which the French Kine aunswercd, that without 
the presence of the .Xti. peeres ne could not deale in so 
weightie a matter. 1577 HANNEa Anc. Eccl. Hist. (1610) 
144 To deale in matters of religion both by word and deed. 
X586 J. HooxEa Girald. I re I. in Holinshed II. 44/1 No 
man would medle or deale to carrie the same awaie. 1599 
Shaks. Much Ado v. i. 101 Do oot you meddle, let me deale 
in this. 

t 21. trans. To treat. Obs. rare. 

iSf& Ltt. F.arle Leycester 1 A late and weightie cause 
dealt in this Parliament. 

Dealable (drlab'I\ a. [f. De.u, v. + -AnLE.] 
Capable of being dealt with ; snitable for dealing. 

1667 Water house Fire Lomf. 91 Fled before the Fire, 
leaving it to its forradge, and not cbecquing it while deal- 
able with. 1890 Daily News 11 Sept. 3/3 [ It) did not vary 
much in the quotations— 7 to t being a dealable rate. 

Dealbate d^avlb/t), a. [ad. L. dealbdt-us f 
pa. pple. of dealbdre (see next).] Presenting a 
whitened surface ; esp. \nBot. 'covered with a very 
opaque white powder* {Trcas. Bot. 1 866). 

t X>ea*lbate, v. Obs. [f. ppl. stem of dealbdre, 
to whiten over, whitewash, f. dc~ + albdrc to whiten, 
f. albus white; cf. Daub v.] trans. To whiten. 

1623 Cockeram. Dealbate^ to whitelime a thing. 1638 T. 
WuiTAKta Blood of Grape 30 Milke i* bloud dealbated or 
thrice concocted. 1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. % This 
dentifrice also will dealbate the teeth. 

Dealbation (d/jDjlb^-pm). [ad. L. dealbatidn- 
em f n. of action f. deafbdre (see prec) ; cf. V. 
dialbation (Litlre').] The action of whitening; 
blanching, bleaching. 

1607 Topscll Serpents (1653) 646 The dealbation of the 
hair, a 1634 Randolph Muses Looking^ lass e iv. i, She 
. . hath forgot to whiten The oaturall rednesse of my nose, she 
knowes not What 'tis wants dealbation ! X678 R. Rlusseu.) 
Geber il i. tt. x. 59 Therefor they cannot whiten [lead] wilh 
good Dealbation. t88a Syd. Soc. Lex., Dealbation, the art 
of making white the skin and teeth ; also of whtteniog bones 
for the purposes of anatomy. 

b. The 'blanching 1 , or reduction to its assay 
value, of silver coin containing alloy. 

1888 W. Rye Records f Record-searching 10 The deal- 
bation is always specially mentioned, and the only mention 
of blanched silver is in the statement of the farm [etc.). 

Dea*l-boaTd. [f. Deal sb$ + Boaed.] *= 
Deal sb$ t ; a thin board of fir or pine. 

1568-9 in Burgon Life Grtsham 1 1. 284 One shippe of 
Brydges [Bruges] in Flanders, in the which is mastes, clappe- 
bofde, deel-bordes. 1583 in Northern N. $ Q. I. 77 A new 
cheste of DeaWbourd. 1667 Psimatt City * C. Bnild. 146 
Deal-Boards from ten to twelve inches broad, and about ten 
foot long. X7*a Db Foa Plague (1884) 99 Doors having 
Deal. Boards nail'd over them. 1881 Reads in Harper's 
Mag. July 208/1 He could see through a deal board. 

De-alcoholize, -izer, -iat, etc. : see De- II. 1. 

t Deale, dele. Obs. Of uncertain meaning. 

It seems to be used for the purpose of calling attention, 
and may be an interjection, or a verb in the imperative, with 
the force of *See 1 * ' mark ! 1 or 'note !' 

a iaa$ Ancr. R. 276 KumeS berof smel of aromaz, ooer ol 
swote healewit Deale [v.r. Dele). Ofte druie aprinlles 
bereS winbcrienl Ibid. 363 Crist Imoate) bolien pine & 
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assiun, & so habben ingong into hisriche. Lo, deale hwat 
e sei3,— so habben ingong into his riche. Ibid. 2S6. 1330 
R. Brunne C/iron. (1810) 167 O dele, said pe kyng, bis is 
a fole Briton. 

Dealer (dHai). [f. Deal v. + -er i.] One who 
deals v in various senses of the verb). 

1. One who divides, distributes, delivers. 

c 1000 jElfric Voc. in Wr.-Willcker 129 Diuisor, dselere. 
£1440 Prom/. Parv. 117 Delare, or he pat delythe, distrU 
butor,parlitor. Delare, or grete almysse yevere, rogatorius. 
161 1 Cotgr., Distribnteur, a distributor, dealer, diuider. 
1879 Farrar St. Paul (1883) 3 The dealer of the deatb-wound 
to the spirit of Pharisaism was a Pharisee, 
b. spec. The player who distributes the cards. 

1600 Row lan os Let. Humours Blood Hi. 58 Make him 
but dealer ..If you do finde good dealing, take his eares. 
1673 Cotton CompL Gamester in Singer Hist. Cards 345 
Then the dealer . . shuffling lhem, after cutting, deals to 
every one three apiece. 1878 H. H. GinBS Ombre 19 The 
Deafer then deals nine cards to each player. 

2. One who has dealings with a person ; one 
who deals in (a thing) ; + an agent, negotiator. 
Obs. in general sense except as tram/, from next. 

c 1000 Mlfbic Deut. v. 5 1 c wses dselere betwix Gode and 
eow. 1586 St. Trials, Q. Mary (R.), 1 was acquainted, 
I confess, with their practices, hut ] never did intend to be 
a dealer in them, c 1610 Sir J. Melvil Mrm. (1735) 39^ He 
was accused to have been a Dealer with the Earl of Both- 
well. i6n Cotgr., Agent, an Agent, a dealer, negotiator. 
1727 De Foe Syst. Magic 1. iv. (1840) 112 A. sorcerer and 
enchanter, a witch, or dealer with the Devil, a 1745 Swift 
(J.), These small dealers in wit and learning. 

3. One who deals in merchandise, a trader ; spec. 
one who sells articles in the same condition in 
which he has bought them ; often in combination, 
as cattle-, corn-, horse-, money-dealer. 

161 1 Cotgr., Trafqneur, a trafficker, trader, marchant, 
occupier, dealer in the world. 1651 Davenant Gondibert 1. 
iii. (RJ, Such small money (though the people's gold With 
which they trade) great dealers skorne to take. 1745 De 
Fo^sEng. Trade sman\n\xo&.{\%\i) 1. 2 Avery great number 
of considerable dealers, whom we call tradesmen. 1793 
Capt. Bentinck in Ld. Auckland's Corr. (1862) III. 48 He 
is supplied with horses by some dealer in Town. 1848 Mill 
Pol. Econ. (1876) III. xi. §5. 315 Dealers in money (as lenders 
by profession are improperly called). 1891 Pall Mall G. 
29 Oct. 2/1 Costers and hucksters and those not too particular 
buyers who are euphemistically known as ' general dealers '. 

1 4. One who acts (in some specified manner) in 
his relation to others. Obs. 

1547-64 Baulowin Mor, Philos. (Palfr.) vm. i, Hypocrites 
and double dealers. 1561 T. Hobv tr. Castiglione's Courtyer 
1. H iij. An vntrue dealer, and a despiser of men. 1611 Bible 
I so. xxi. 2 The treacherous dealer. 1677 Wvcherlev {title), 
The Plain Dealer. 1840 Thackeray Catherine i, What ! 
call Peter Brock a double-dealer? 

Deal-fish : see Deal sb.z 3. 
Dealing (dHirj), vbl. sb. [«ing *.] The action 
of the verb Deal. 

1. Division ; distribution (of gifts, blows, cards, 
etc.) ; sharing. 

1377 Lancl. P. PI. B. xix. 374 porw bedes-byddynge and 
. . porw penyes delynge. 1382 Wyclif Num. xxxvi. 4 The 
delynge [1388 departyng] of lottis. 1382 — 1 Cor. x. 16 The 
delynge or part takynge of the body of the Lord, a 1400-50 
A lexander 451 ] n delingis of dyntis. a 1533 Frith D/sftul. 
Purgatory § 27 All lhyne Executours dealyng, and offeryng 
of masse pence, help thee not a myte. a 1602 W. Perkins 
Cases of Consc. (1619) 347 Others that .. iudge the very 
dealing of the cardes to bee a lotte. 1885 J. Martineau 
Types Eth. Tk. 1. 1. ii. § 3. 161 If this dealing out of ideas 
by exigency is assigned to God. 

attrib. 1577-87 Holinshed Ckron. III. 1257/2 His feeding 
. .all commers tnrise a weeke appointed for his dealing daies. 
t b. concr. A part, division. Obs. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter exxxv. 13 pat delt the Rede See in 
delinges wele. 

2. Intercourse, friendly or business communica- 
tion, connexion. Now usually//. 

1538 Starkev England 1. ii. 38 To loue euery man iche 
other, wyth al ryghtwyse and just delyng togyddur. 1586 
A. Dav Eng. Secretarie 1. (1625) 02 About two moneths 
since, he had dealings with a neighbour of yours, touching 
a Farme. 1611 Bible John iv. 9 The lewes haue no dealings 
with the Samaritanes. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk $ Selv. 55 
The dealing or business that is between body and body, 
being as real as that between body and ghost. 1712 Arbuth- 
not John Bull 1. viii, Hocus had dealings with John's wife. 
1855 Macaulav Hist. Eng. III. 678 It was rumoured .. he 
had dealings with St. Germains. 

3. Trading, trafficking ; buying and selling. 

^ 1664 Evelvn Kal. Hort. (1729) 234 Such as would not be 
impos'd upon, will find the best Ware and Dealing at 
Brampton- Park. 1868 Rogers Pol. Econ. iii. (ed. 3) 22 
Where dealings are transacted on a large scale, it is not 
difficult for commodities to be exchanged against com- 
modities. 

4. Acting (in some specified way) towards others ; 
way of acting, conduct, behaviour. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour E vij b, For of good delyng 
and of good guydynge cam neuer but worship and honoure. 
c 1500 Melusine 310 His vnkynd & abhomynable deelyng, 
1523 Lo. Berners Froiss. I. exxvii. 154 To ryde out to se 
the dealyng of thenglysshmen. 1573 G. Harvev Lett.-bk. 
(Camden) 1 A present redres of so wrongful delings. 1674 
in Essex Papers (Camden) 1. 176 The unworthy dealing 
of Sir Rob 1 Howard. 1874 Mor lev Compromise (1886) 37 
Want of faithful dealing in the highest matters. 

b. with with : Acting towards, treatment of. 

a 1679 T. GooowiN Whs. (1861) 111. 288 What if God will 
use his absoluteness . . in this bis dealing with his children. 
1718 Hickes & Nelson J. Kettlewell 11. lvi. 175 Such a 
Dealing with their Sovevaign as they . . would not have 
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allowed in any of their own . . Servants. 1885 Spectator 
8 Aug. 1043/1 The fluctuations of policy which have marked 
England's dealings with the Soudan. 

f Dealth. Obs. nonce-tvd. [f. Deal v., after 
wealth , growth.'] Portion dealt. 

1637 N. Whiting Hist. Albino <y B. (N.), Then know, 
Beliama, since thou aimst at wealth, Where Fortune has 
bestowed her largest dealth. 

t Dea*mbtilate, v. Oh. [f. L. deambuldre to 
walk abroad : see De- I. 3.] 
1623 Cocker am, Deambulate, to walke abroad. 

De ambulation (dz'ia^mbiul^-Jan). [ad. L. 
deambuldlion-ew, n. of action f. deambuldre.'] 
The action of walking abroad or taking a walk. 

a 1529 Skelton Image Hy/ocr. 148 They make d .ambula- 
tions With great ostentations. 1531 Elvot Gov. 1. xvi, Suchc 
exercises, as may be used within the house, or in the 
shadowc.as deambulations or moderate walkynges. 1545 
Joye Exp. Dan. iv. H ij b, In this kinges ydle deambu- 
facion. 1648 W. Sclater Tun. in W. Sclatcrs Malachi 
(1650) Ep. L)ed., At your refections, deambulations, confer- 
ences. 1843 Neale & Webb Durandus's Symbol. Clu p. 
lxvii, They nad void spaces for deambulation. 1849 Lvtton 
Caxtons 1. 11. ix, Book in hand, he would, on fine days, pace 
to and fro . . In these deambulations, as he called them, lie 
had generally a companion. 

t I)ea*mbula:tor. Obs. [L. deambulator, 
agent-n. f. deambuldre (see above).] One who 
walks abroad. 

1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Trav. Wks. 111. 76 The Od- 
combyan Deambulator, Perambulator, Ambler, Trotter, or 
vntyred Traueller, Sir Tho. Coriat. 

Dea'mbulatory, a. and sb. [ad. L. deambu- 
latori-us fit for walking in, etc., whence -dtorium 
sb., place to walk in.] 

A. adj. Moving about from place to place ; 
movable, shifting. 

1607 Cowell Inlerpr. s. v. Eschequcr, In Scotland the 
Exchequer was stable, but the other session was deambu la- 
tone, a 1633 Lennard tr. Charron's Wisd. 11. iii. § 3 (1670) 
238 In it self unequal, wavering, deambulatory. a 1659 Bp. 
Morton Episc. Justified 142 The deambulatory actors used 
to have their quietus est. 

B. sb. A place to walk in for exercise ; esp. a 
covered walk or cloister. 

1430 Lvdg. Chron. Troyu. xi, Fresche alures. .That called 
were deambulatoryes, Men to walke to geder twayne & 
twayne, To kepe them drye when it dyde rayne. 1447 Will 
Hen. VI in T. J. Carter King's Colt. Chapel 13 Of the 
which [eloistre square] the deambulatorie xiiij fete wide. 
1834 Gentl. Mag. CIV. 1. 55 An inscription in a Roman 
garden informed the walker, that when he had made five 
turns of the deambulatory he had completed a mile. 

t Deambulatoirr. Sc. Obs. [Suffix repr. F. 
-atoir.] =pree. sb. 

1513 Douglas sEueis vu. iv. 62 Wythin the eheif deam- 
bulatour on raw Of forfaderis gret ymag^is did stand, a 1572 
Knox Hist. Re/. Wks. 2846 I. 392 Thair suldiouris in greit 
cumpaneis . . resortit to Sanct Geillis Kirk in Edinburgh, 
and maid thair commune deambulatour thairin. 

Deame, obs. form of Deem, Dime. 

TJe-americanize : see De- II. 1. 

t De-a*mple, v. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. De- II. 2 
+ Ample.] To deprive of amplitude, belittle. 

1657 Reeve God's Plea 207 It doth grieve me to see how 
great things are deampled and dismagned amongst you. 

Dean 1 (dfn). Forms : 4-5 dene, deen(e, den, 
5 deyn(e, (dyen), 6 Sc. dane, 5-7 deane, 7- 
dean. [ME. deen, den, a. OF. deien, dien, mod.F. 
doyen = Sp. and It. decano, Pg. dedo t Cat. degd :— L. 
decdfi-um one set over ten (cf. Exod. xviii. 21 Vulg.), 
also Gr. faicav6s, explained from hiva. dec-em ten. 

Whether viewed as Gr. or L., the form of the word offers 
difficulties. In both languages, it had also an early astro- 
logical sense, * the chief of ten parts, jor of ten degrees, of a 
zodiacal sign * : see Decan. Salmasius, De anm's elituac- 
tericis et antiqua Astrologia (Leyden, 1648), considers this 
the original sense, and holds it to be a term of oriental 
astrology, which was merely assimilated to Sexa, decern, in 
Gr. and L. As a military term, the Gr. derivative StKavia 
occurs =L. decuria, in the Tact tea of ./Elian and of Arrian 
(both c. 120); the L. decanus occurs in Vegetius De Re 
Militari c. 386. The word is then used by Jerome e 400 
in his translation of Exodus xviii. 21, 25, where the Old 
Latin had deenrio \ and about the same time the monastic 
use (sense 3 below) appears in Cod. Theodos. xvi. 5. 30, and 
Caspian's Instit. iv. 10. In later times of the empire it was 
applied to various civil functionaries. From these monastic 
and civil uses come all the modern senses oidean.\ 

+ 1. Representing various uses of late L. decanus : 
A head, chief, or commander of a division of ten. 

1388 Wyclif Ex. xviii. 21 Ordeyne thou of hem tribunes, 
and centuriouns, and quinquagenaries, and deenys [138a 
rewlcrs vpon ten, Vulg. decanos). e 1440 Secrees 187 Ffolwe 

(>anne vche comandour ffoure vicaires, & vche vicaire tene 
ederes, & vche ledere tene denys, & vche deyn ten men. 
Ibid. t With vche a ledere tene dyens, and with vche a dyen 
ten men. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 59/2 Ordeyne of them 
trybunes & centuriones & denes that may in all tymes 
juge the peple. 

f 2. As a translation of med.L. decdnus t applied 
in the * Laws of Edward the Confessor * to the 
teoding-eaidor, borsholder, headborough, or tithing- 
man, the headman of a friiSborh or tcnmannetale. 
(See Stubbs, Const. Hist. I. v. 87.) Obs. 
_ [ai*o<> Laws of Edw. Cotif. xxviii, Sic imposuerunt 
justitiarios super quosque x fri?borgos, quos decanos possu- 
mus dicere, Anglice autem tyenPe lieued vocati sunt, hoc est 
caput x.l X647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. \. xxvi. (1739) 
44 If any controversy arose between the pledges, the chief 
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pledge by them chosen, called also the Dean or Ilendbur-. 
rough, might determine the same. 1695 Kennett Par. 
Antiq. (i8i8j II. 338 Which justices, or civil deans, were to 
examine and determine all lesser causes between villages 
and neighbours. 

3. As a translation of Eccl. L. decanus, applied 
to a head or president of ten monks in a monastery. 

In the OE. transl. of the Rule of St. Benedict, c. xxi, 
rendered teoP'tngealdor * tithing-elder '. 

[a 430 Augustine De Moribns Ecct. Cath. t. 31 Eis quos 
decanos vocant eo quod sint denis propositi.) a 1641 Bp. 
Mountagu Acts iff Mou. 437 Only the Deanes, or Tenth men, 
goe from Cell to Cell to minister consolation. 1695 Kennett 
Par. Antiq. (1818) II. 339-340 The like office of deans 
begaD very early in the greater monasteries, especially in 
those of the Benedictine order J where the whole convent 
was divided into decuries, in which the dean or tenth 
person did preside over the other nine . . And in the larger 
nouses, where the numbers amounted to several decuries, 
the senior dean had a special preeminence, and had some- 
times the care of all the other devolved upon him alone. 
And therefore the institution of cathedral deans was cer- 
tainly owing to this practice. 1885 Catholic Diet. s.v., The 
senior dean, in the absence of the abbot and provost, 
governed the monastery. 

4. The head of the chapter or body of canons of 
a collegiate or cathedral church. 

Arising out of the monastic use. ' As a cathedral officer, 
the decanus dates from the 8th c, when he is found, after 
the monastic pattern, as subordinate to the praePositus, or 
provost, who was the bishop's vicegerent as head of the 
chapter '. But ' the office in its full development dates only 
from the 10th or nth c.the Dean of St. Paul's, a. d. 1086, 
being the first English dean'. Diet. Ckr. Antiq. 

£•1330 R. Brunne Ckron. (1810) 337 Sir Alisander was hie 
dene of Glascow. 1377 Lancl. P. PI. B. xin. 65 pis freke 
bifor be den of poules Preched of penaunces. 1494 Fabvan 
Chron. vn. 327 V 8 great deane of Pawlis, Mayster Richarde 
Wethyrshed. 1577 Harrison England 11. i. (1877) *■ 
14 Cathedrall churches, wherein the deanes (a calling 
not knowne in England before the Conquest) doo beare 
the cheefe rule. 1641 Termes de la. Ley 101 Deane and 
Chapter is a body Corporate spirituall, consisting of., 
the Deane (who is chiefe) and his Prebends, and they 
together make this Corporation. 1689 Wood Life 17 June, 
Dr. Aldridge, canon of Ch. Ch. [was] installed deane. 1714 
Swift Imtt. Hor. Sat. 11. vi.43 Good Mr. Dean, go change 
your gown. 1846 M c Culloch Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) 1 1. 
263 There may be a chapter without any dean, as the 
chapter of the collegiate church of Southwell. .Every dean 
must be resident in his cathedral church four score and ten 
days .. in every year. 186a Mrs. H. Wood Mrs. Hallib. 
xxviii, 4 Will you pardon my intruding upon you here, Mr, 
Dean?' he began. 

5. A presbyter invested with jurisdiction or pre- 
cedence (under the bishop or archdeacon) over a 
division of an archdeaconry; more fully called rural 
dean \ formerly (in some cases) dean of Christi- 
anity ; see Christianity 4. (There were also 
urban deans {decani urbani) : see Kennett Par. 
Antiq. II. 339.) 

t The rural dean had, in England till the Reformation, and 
in France till the Revolution, large powers of visitation, ad- 
ministration, and jurisdiction, which are still retained in 
some Roman Catholic countries. I a England the office and 
title became almost obsolete from the ifitb c, but have, 
since 1835, been generally revived for purposes of diocesan 
organization. See Dansev, Horx Decanicae R urates, 1835. 

(Kennett, Du Cange, etc., have cited decanus episeopi in 
this sense from the * Laws of Edward the Confessor ' xxvii ; 
but episeopi is an interpolation not in the original text, 
the decanus spoken of being really in sense 2 above.) 

a 1350 Cursor M. 29539 (Cotton Galba M S.) And of a prest 
assoylid be, pat power has to vnbind be, pat es he pat it first 
furth sent, Als dene or official! by iugement. c X380 Wyclif 
Wks. (1880) 249 Whanne bei ben falsly amendid by officialis & 
denes, e 1450 Hollahd Howlat 215 The Ravyne . .Was dene 
rurale to reid. 1456 Pol.Poems (Rolls) II .236 With offycyal nor 
den no favour ther ys, But if sir symony shewe them sylver 
rounde. 148a Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 80 Of the negli- 

fens of denys of archedekons and of other officers. 1514 
'itzherb. Just. Peasiistf) i2i It sbalbe leful to al Arche. 
decons, Deanes, &c.to weare Sarcenet in theyr lynynges 
of theyr gownes. 1697 Bp. Gardinea Advice Clergy Lin- 
coln 6 The Assistance of Rural Deans, which Office is., 
yet exercised in some Dioceses. .but has unhappily been 
disused in this,* (for how long time I know^ not). 171a 
Prioeaux Direct. Ch.-zuardens (ed. 4)^104 Bishop Lloyd 
went so far.. as to name Rural Deans in every Deanry of 
the Diocese. 1765 Blackstone Comm. I. 382 The rural 
deans are very antient officers of the church, but almost 
grown out of use ; though their deaneries still subsist as an 
ecclesiastical division of the diocese, or archdeaconry. 1826 
Polwhele Trad, Recoil. II. 610 On visiting the church 
at L. St. Columb as Dean-rural. 

b. In the American Episcopal Church, the 
president of a Convocation (q.v., 3 b). 
0. In other ecclesiastical uses : 
Dean of Peculiars : one invested with the charge of 
a peculiar, i. e. a particular church, parish, or group of 
parishes which is exempt from the jurisdiction of the bishop 
of the diocese within which it is situated, e.g. the Dean of 
Battle in Sussex. Such is also the Dean of the Chapels 
Royal in England (St. James's and Whitehall) ; in Scotland 
the Deans of the Chapel Royal are six clergymen of the 
Ch. of Scotl., who receive a portion of the revenues formerly 
belonging to the Chapel Royal of Holy rood. 

Dean of the Arches \ the^ lay judge of the Court of 
Arches, who has peculiar jurisdiction over thirteen London 
parishes called a deanery, and exempt from the authority of 
the bishop of London. 

• Dean of the Province of Canterbury : the^ Bishop of 
London, who, under a mandate from the archbishop. sum. 
mons the bishops of the province to meet in Convocation. 

[1496 see Decan 3.] 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1. (1843) 
33/2 The then Bishop of London, Dr. Laud, attended on 
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his majesty, throughout that whole journey [into Scotland] 
which, as he was dean of the chappcl, he was not obliged 
to do, x66o R. Coke /W «J- Subj. 203 The King shall 
present to his free chappels (in default of the Dean). ^ 1716 
Ayuffk Farergon 19a The Judge of this Court.. is dis- 
tinguished by the title of Dean or Official of the Court of 
Arches. Ibid. 205 There are also some Deans in England 
without any Jurisdiction ; only for Honour so stilcd ; as 
the Dean of the Royal Chapel, the Dean of the Chapel of 
St. George nt Windsor. 1846 M'Culi.ocii Acc. Brit. Empire 
{1854) II. 265 The third specie* of Deans are those # of 
peculiars.. Deans of peculiars have sometimes jurisdiction 
and cure ot souls, as the Dean of Battle, in Sussex, and 
sometimes jurisdiction only, ,as the Dean of the Arches, 
London. 1803 IVh i taker* s Almanack, Dean of (be Chapels 
Royal, The liishop of London. 

7. In the colleges of Oxford and Cambridge: 
The ttlle of one or more resident fellows appointed 
to supervise the conduct and studies of the junior 
members and to maintain discipline among them, 
to present them for graduation, etc. 

Tne office came origin ally from ibal of the monastic dean, 
nnd was disciplinary ; one important function of the dean 
in early times was to preside at the disputations of the 
scholars, and in the Oxford colleges of the new foundation 
deans were appointed in the different faculties t e.g. at New 
College, two in Arts, one in Canon Law, one in Civil Law, 
and one in Theology, who presided at the disputations of 
the students in these faculties ; from the end of the 16th 
c, it became customary also in most colleges for the dean 
to present for degrees. At present the functions pertaining 
to discipline, attendance at cbapel, graduation, etc, are 
sometimes discharged by n single dean, alone or in con- 
junction with a sub-warden, vice-president, or other vice, 
gerent, sometimes distributed among two or three deans; 
hence the offices of senior and junior dean, or sub-dean, 
dean of arts, dean of divinity, deatt of degrees, existing 
in some colleges. 

[In the Statutes of Merton Coll., 1267-74, such officers are 
appointed * numero cuilibct vicenario vel etiam decenario,' 
but the title decauus is not used. 138a Stat. New Co//. 
Oxon. xiv, Quinque sociL.qui sub dicto cuslode lanquam 
ejus coadiutores Scholariuin et Sociorum ipsorum curam et 
regimen habeant, qualiter scilicet in studio scbolastico et 
morum honeslale proficiant . . Quos omnes sic pnefectos 
Decanos volumus nuncupari. Permiltcntes quod illi ambo 
Decani facultatum Juris Canonici et Civilis eligi poterunt, 
etel 1577 Harrison England it. iii. (1877) I. 81 There is 
moreouer in euerie house a maister or prouost, who Jiath 
vndcr him a president, and cerlcine censors or deanes, 
appointed to Tooke to the bchavour and maners of the 
students there. 1847 Tennyson Frinc. Prol. i6x At college 
. .They lost their weeks : they vext the souls of deans. 1857 
C. Bede Verdant Green iv, He had been Proctor and 
College Dean there. 1891 Rashdall in Clark Coll. Oxford 
157 {New Coll.) The discipline was mainly in the hands of 
the Sub. Warden and the five deans— two Artists, a Canonist, 
a Civilian, and a Theologian— who presided over the dis. 
put a lions of their respective Faculties. 

8. The president of a faculty or department of 
study in a University, as in the ancient continental 
and Scotch Universities, and in thecolleges affiliated 
to the modern Universities of London, Victoria, etc 

In U. S., the dean is now a registrar or secretary. 

(1171 Ckartitl. Univ. Fart's. I, 188 Magistro J. de 
Racheroles tunc existenle decano facultatis medicine. xi8a 
Ibid. 1. 395 Canonicus Parbiensis et decanus theologice 
facultatis. 14x3 Juratnentum Bachala riorum, St. An* 
drews, Ego juro quod ero obediens facultati arcium et 
decano eiusdem. 1453 J as. II. Letter in Mttnim. Univ. 
Glasg. I. 6 Facultatum decanos procurators nacionum 
regentes magistros et scholares in prelibata Universitate.] 
X514 Jas. V Letter to St. Andrews 19 Nov., Maister 
Mertyne Balfour vicar of Monymeil, den of faculte of art of 
the said universitc. 1535 tbtd. 28 Feb., Dean of facultie 
of Theoloeie of the said university. 1578 Contract in 
Munim. Univ. Glasg. I. 119 Maister Thomas Srneitoun 
minister of Paslay and dean of facultie of the said Univer- 
sitie. X708 J. CHAMaF.aLAYNK St. Gt. Brit. 11. III. (X743) 438 
The University of Glasgow.. had originally considerable 
Revenues for the Maintenance of a Rector, a Dean of 
Faculty, a Principal or Warden, etc 1875 Edin. Univ. Cat. 
37 The affairs of each Faculty are presided over by a Dean, 
who is elected from among Professors of the Faculty. X893 
tr. Compayris Abelard 135 The deans., were the real 
administrators of their respective Faculties. They presided 
in the assemblies of their company, and were members of 
the council of the University. 

b. Dean of Faculty \ the president of the 
Faculty of Advocates in Scotland, 

X664 Minutes Faculty 0/ Advocates a June (MS. in Adv. 
Lihr.j, Motione being made anent the electione of ane 
deane of faculty. 1826 Scorr Diary 7 June in Lockhart, 
I went to the Dean of Faculty's to a consultation about 
Constable. 

c. Also the usual title of the head of a school 
of medicine attached to a hospital. 

1849 Minutes of Committee St. Thomas's Hosp. 33 May, 
The Committee having been summoned for the purpose of 
taking into consideration the appointment of a Dean . . it 
was agreed . . that some one member of the Medical School 
shall for each year act in the capacity and with the title of 
•Dean of the Medical School . 1893-4 Prospectus St. 
Thomas's Med. Sck. x6 Dean of the School, G. H. Makins, 
F R C S 

9. Dean of guild: a. in the mediaeval guilds, an 
officer who summoned the members to attend 
meetings, etc. ; b. in Scotland, the head of the 
guild or merchant-company of a royal burgh, who 
is a magistrate charged with the supervision of all 
buildings within the burgh. 

Except in the four cities of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Perth, 
and Aberdeen, where he is still elected by the guildry, this 
officer is now chosen by the town-councillors from among 
their own number. 



X389 in Eng. Gilds 46 On Dene, for to wamyn alle b* gild I 
brepren and sistren. X469 Sc. Acts fas. Ill (1597) \ 29 ' 
Al Ofliciares pcrteiniug to the towne : As Alderman, 
Baillies, Deane of Gild, and vther officiam. 1754 K*skink 
Frinc Sc. Law (1809) 43 The Dean of Guild is that magi*. 
Irate of a royal borough, who is head of the merchant' 1 
company; he has the cognisance of mercantile causes j 
within borough . . and the inspection of buildings. 1806 
Gazetteer Scot/, (cd. a) 506 Selkirk is a roya! borough. . It is 
governed by a bailies, a dean of guild, treasurer, and xo 
counsellors. 1864 Kibk Chas. Bold I. it. L 451 The deani 
of the guilds and the principal citizens, who bad come out 
to meet him. 

10. The president, chief, or senior member of any 
body. [ « F. doyen.] 

X687 fond. Gas. No. aais/a At the Boots of the Coach 
went the Pages, .and by them the Dean or chief of the 
Footmen in black Velvet. 1817 Hakdman Batt/e of Water- 
loo 15 Ah ! ah ! lioney, must you, or our Duke, be the chief 
dean ? 1889 Times as Nov. 6 The Diplomatic Agents at 
Cairo. , met at the residence of the dean, tbe Consul-General 
ol Spain, Senor de Ortega. 

b. Dean of the Sacred College : see qnot. 1885. 

1703 Lond. Gaz. No. 3921/1 The Cardinal de Bouillon will 
return hither . . to exercise his Function of Dean of the 
College of Cardinals. x88$ Catholic Diet. s. v., The Cardinal 
Dean is the chief of the sacred college ; he is usually the 
oldest of the Cardinal Bishops. .He presides in the consistory 
in the absence of the Pope. 

11. Comb. 

x86i Saf. Rev. XIV. 706/x If Lord Shaftesbury is lobe 
a Dean -maker, /bid., The whole system of Dean-making 
needs reform. 

Dean's dene (d/n). Forms: i denu, i- 
dene, 2-4 dane, 5 doyno, 6 Sc. dyne, 8-9 dean. 
[OE. denu, acc. dene, valley OTeut. *datri-, 
from the same root as OK. dc*(n, Den (:-OTcnt. 
danj-o»*\ q.v.] A vale: a. formerly the ordinary 
word, literal and figurative (as in OE. dtef-denu 
valley of death, ME. dene of teres), and still occur- 
ring in the general sense in some local names, as 
the Dean, Edinburgh, Taunton Dean, the wide 
valley of the Tone above Taunlon, and perh. Dean I 
Forest ; b. now, usually, the deep, narrow, and 
wooded vale of a rivulet. 

As a common appellative, used in Durham, Northumber- 
land, and adjacent parts of Scotland and England ; as part 
of a proper name, separate or in composition, occurring 
much more widely, e. g. Denholm Dean in Roxburghshire, 
Jesmond Dean or Dene near Newcastle, Castle Eden Dean 
or Dene and Hawthomdene in Durham, Chellow Dene 
near Bradford, North Dean near Halifax, Hepworth Dene 
near Huddersfield, Deepdene near Dorking, East Dean, 
\Vest Dean, Ovingdeatt, Rottingdean, in deep wooded vales 
in the chalk downs near Brighton. The spelling dene is 
that now prevalent in Durham and Northumberland. In 
composition often shortened to den, as Marden, Snuirden, 
Biddenden, etc. in Kent. 

<:8j5 Vesp. Fsalter Ixxxiii. 7 In dene teara [in cony alle 
lacrimarum]. Ibid. ciii. 10 In deanum. c xooo JKlfric 
Gram. (Z.) 56 Uallis, dene, c xooo Ags. Gosp. Luke iii. 5 
>Elc denu [Lindisf. dene, Nation danel bi5 ^eiyllcd. a 1300 
E. E. Fsalter Ixxxiii. 7 (Mat*.*, In dene of teres, c 1315 
E. E. A Hit. F. A. 295 pou says bou trawez me in pis dene. 
X340 Ayenb. 59 Ich wille maki be helles and be danes. 
a 1400-50 A lexander 542X J>an dryues he furth . into a deyne 
entris, A vale full of vermyn. X594 Batt. Balrinness in Sc. 
Foetus 16th C. 1 1 . 355 Now must I flic, or els be slainc . . With 
that he ran oucr ane dyne Endlongis ane Ivtill bumc. x6ia 
DaAVTON Fotyotb. iii. 418 Tauntons fruitful! Deane. 1794 
W. Hutchinson Hist. Durham HI. x There arc some deep 
and woody vales or deans near this mansion [at Castle 
Eden]. x8o6 Hull Advertiser 1 1 Jan. a/a The Estate offers 
..deans for plantations, sheltered from the sea. x8x6 Si r- 
tees Hist. Durham L 11. 44 The wild beauties of the Dene 
(at Castle Eden]. X873 Mukaay Handbk. Durham 13 The 
deep wooded denes which debouche upon the coast. 

Dean 3 . As a Cornish mining term : The end 
of a level. 

X874 in Knight Diet. Meek. x88i in Raymond Mining 
Gloss. 

De-anathematize, v. : see De- II. 1. 

Deand, obs. north, form of Dying. 

Deane, obs. form of Di.v; var. of Da in sb. 

Deanery (drnari). Also 5 denerye, deyn- 
rye, 6 denry, 6-9 deanry. [f. Dean * + -ery : 
The AFr. form denrie was prob. from Eng.] 

1. The office or position of a dean. 

[1*9* BairroN 11. xvii. $ 6 Dene* [v.rr. denee, denrie], ou 
thresorie.ou chaunterie.] c%W>Promp. Parv. 118 Denerye, 
decanatus. X483 Cath. Angl. 95 A Deynrye, decania. 
X534 Ac/ a6 Hen. VIM, c. 3 5 9 An y • • Pnoric, Arch- 
deaconry, Deanry . . or any other benefice or promocion 
spiritual!. 1588 J. Udall Diotrcphes (Arb.) 26 To beg the 
Byshoppricks, Deanries, and such great places. X647 
Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1. (1841) 37/a When he could no 
longer keep the deanery of tne cnappel royal, x 706 H EAas* 
Collect. 25 Dec, Upon quitting his Deanery in the College 
[St. John's. Oxford]. X7*4 Swift DraiieSs Lett, vii, The 
deanries all . . are in the donation of the crown. x&|8 
Macau lay Hist. Eng. II, vi. 87 The Deanery of Christ- 
church, became vacant. 

2. The group of parishes, forming a division of 
a diocese, over which a rural dean presides ; for- 
merly, also, the jurisdiction of a dean. 

a 1440 Found. St. Bartholomew's xii. 47 A Prciste ♦ . that 
gouerynd the Chirchc of seynt Martyn ..had rcceyuyd one 
hym. .the deynrye of nyghchirches for maters ecclcsiasticall 
to discusse. XS87 HAaatsoN Engl. it. L (1877) I. 15 Vnto 
these deanerie churches also the cleargie in old time of tbe 
same deanrie were appointed to repaire at sundrie seasons, 
there to rcceiue wholesome ordinances, and to consult. 



164a Si* E. De&lNG Sp. on Relig, 01 Appeale may be to the 
rurall Deanery. 1695 Kesnett Far. Antiq. (1818 II, 338 
The bishops divided each diocese into deanerie* or tithings, 
each of which was the district of ten parishes or churches. 
X717-5X Chambers Cycl. *.v. Arches, The judge of the 
court of arches, is called the dean of the arches . .with which 
officially Is commonly ioined a peculiar jurisdiction over 
thirteen parishes in London, termed a deanry. 1835 
Dansey florx Dec. Rur. I. ig The division of diocese* at 
that time into decennaries or deanries. X837 Fenny Cycl. 
VI II. 340/x The report of the Ecclesiastical Commissioner*, 
1835, recommends that each parish shall be assigned to 
a deanery, and each deanery to an archdeaconry. 1890 Mr. 
Westcott in Durham Dioc. Gas. 1 V. 34 Some improvement* 
will, I trust, be made in the assignment of parishes lo the 
several Deaneries. 

3. The official residence of a dean. 

X598 Shaks. Merry IV. iv. vi. 31 And at the Deanry, 
where a Priest attends, Strait marry her. X7*7 Ka*l or 
Oxfosd io Swi/ts Lett, xa Oct., I was In hopes. . that you 
would not have gone to your deanery till the Spring. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 251 Late at nigbt he wa* brought 
to Westminster, and was suffered to sleep at his deanery. 

4. Cofub. t as f deanery church (the church of a 
rural dean), deanery house. 

1587 HAaaisox England u. I (1677) 1. X5 But a* the 
number of christians increased, m so first monasteries, then 
finallie parish churche*, were builded in euery Jurisdiction : 
from whence I take our deanerie cburche* to hauc their 
oricinale, now called mother churches, and their incumbents 
arenpreests. 17*0 Swift Poems, Apollo to Dean, That 
traitor Delany . .seditiously came. .To the deanery house. 

Deaness (dfnes). [f. Ttexx 1 + -ess.j 

1. A woman who is head of a female chapter. 
[L. decana, F. doyenne^ 

I 759 Sterne Tr. Shandy tt. xxxv^The Abbess of Qued- 
Hngberg . . with tbe lour great dignitaries of her Chapter, 
the prioress, the deaness, the Rub-chantress, and senior 
canoness. X878 Seeley Stein II. 347 Abbess v. Gilsa, 
Deaness vom Stein, and Canoness v. Metzsch. 

2. humorous. The wife of a dean. 

1884 G. Allen Phi/is/i* 1. 113 Fancy little Miss Butterfly 
a rural deaness ! 

Dea*-nettle. Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 6- dee-, 
8- day-, 9 dea-, deea-, deye-, dae-. [Generally 
held to be a reduction of dead-nellle (in Trcvisa 
deed'ttettyir) ; but the phonology is not clear.] 
A name given to the species of Lamium (Dead- 
nettle) and other Labiates having nettle-like 
leaves ; but in Scotland and the North of England 
more especially to the Hemp-nettle, Galeopsis 
Tctrahit, the acute calyx -segments of which, when 
dry and rigid, often wound the hands of reapers. 

15*3 FnrzHERa. l/usb. % 20 There be other wedes not spoken 
of, as dee-net tylles, dodder, and suche other, that doo moche 
harme. 1.788 Ma as hall Rur. Econ. E. Yorksh. Gloss., 
Dea-nettle.^a/^/x/jr tctrahit, wild hemp. 1853 G. Johsstom 
Nat. Hist. E. Bord. 16a Labourers in harvest are some, 
times affected with whitlow, and they ascribe the disease 
invariably to the sting of the Deye-nettle. X878 Cnmbrld. 
G/oss., Dea a, Diea,Dce net tic, the dead nettle— Lamium 
a/bum. 

Do-anglicize, v. : see De- II. 1. 

De-a*nimalize, v. [De- II. i.] trans. To 
deprive of its animal character. 

X865 Intell. Observer ^ XXX VI 1 1. 06 The negative evidence 
..does not deanimalise it. 1867 E. P. Powell Heredity 
from God 155 The tendency is to dcanimalixe the organs, 
and to create an iotellectuaf type, 

Deanship (d/ njip). [f. Dean 1 + -ship.] 

1. The office, position, or rank of a dean ; the 
tenure of this office. 

x6xx Cotor., Dcyennf, a Deanerie, or Deaneship. xt6i 
Wajiton Life Bathnrst aii (T.) Those [chapter-acts] that 
were made duringhis deanship. x8*7 CoeaKrr Protestant 
Reform, ti. \ 47^he Bishopricks, the Parish-livings the 
Deanships . . are in fact all in their gift. x88x New Eng. 
Jml. Educ. XXIV. 347 Prof. P. J. Williams to the dean- 
ship of the Normal department. 

2. The personality of a dean : used humorously 
as a title. 

xs88 Marprtt. Epist. (Arb.) 3 May it please you.. to ride 
to Saram and thanke his Deanship lor it. 17*9 Swift 
Poems, Grand Question xxxiii, I tben shall not value his 
Deanship a straw. i8xs PAaa Let. Dec. xa Wks. (1828) VI I. 
470 HisDeanship perhaps has brought from his escruloirc 
his old Concio for the Doctorate. 

De-anthropomo-rpliize, v. [De- II. i.j 
tram. To deprive of its anthropomorphic cha- 
racter; to divest of its (attributed) human form. 
So De-antliropoiuorpli-Uation, -ixed, -ixing, 
•Ism. 

1874 Fiske Cosmic Philos. I. X76 A continuous process of 
deanthropomorphization. 1870 J. Jacobs in ^th Cent. 
Sept. 499 The deanthropomorphised Deity of Maunonides. 
X884 Fall Mall G. 4 Jan. Ah The ' de-anthropomorphising 
process will continue, says Mr. Spencer. 1886 Romanes in 
Con temp. Rev. July 5a A continuous growth of deamhropo- 
morphism '..passing through polytheism into monotheism 
. .a progressive ' purification * of theism. 

De-appetize, -rag: see De- II. 1. 

t Dear, sbA Obs. In 3-4 dere - t a PP- re P n 
unrecorded OE. *dleru, *dc t oru - OHG. hurl, 
MHG. tiure, OLG. diuri fern, preciousness, glory, 
high value, deamess, dearth. Cf. Dear a. 1 ] 

D earn ess, dearth. 

X107 R. Glovc.(x724) 4i6Gret. .dere of pyngbeseuene jee 
me say. <ri300 Havelok 824 A strong dere Uigan to rise of 
korn of bred. Hid. 841, I wcoe that we deye mone For 
hunger, pis dere is so strong, e 1330 R. Ii«cy*E Chron. 



DEAR. 

Wace (Rolls) 16419 In his tyme failled be corn.. Of bat 
dcfaute cam gret dere [et en dpris fu la chertS\. 

Dear (diei), a. 1 and sb. z Forms: 1 diore, deore, 
dyre, 2-3 deore, 2 dsere, 3-6 dere, (3 dure, 
di^ere, 4 dir, diere, dyere), 4 -5 der, 4-7 deere, 
(4 duere, 5 deure), 5-6 deyr, 5-7 deir, 6-7 
deare, 6- dear ; 5 -6 6V. compar. darrer, superlat. 
darrest. [OE. diore, earlier diore ; in early 
WS. diere, late WS. (but also diore as in 
non-WS.) ; a Com. Teut. adj., = OFris. diore ; diure 
(WFris. djoer, EFris. Mr), MDu. diere, ditre^ 
(Du. dier beloved, diner high-priced), OS. diuri 
(MLG. dure, LG. dur), OHG. tiuri glorious, dis- 
tinguished, worthy, costly (MHG.to, tiur y MG. 
Hire, Ger. tetter) ^ ON. f/y^r worthy, precious, 
costly (Sw., "Da. dyr)\ Goth, not recorded. These 
forms point to OTeut type *deur-fo-, *diur~/o-.'] 
I. Of persons : 

fl. Glorious, noble, honourable, worthy. Obs. 

a 1000 Riddles xxxiv. (Gr.), Is min modor maejba cynnes 
bass deorestan. 1 1000 Ags. Ps. cxvii. 10 On Dryhtnes 
natnan deorum. c 1340 Gaw. <$■ Gr. Knt. 445 To- ward be 
derrest on be dece he dressez be face. 1375 Cant de 
Creatione 701 in Anglia I, I am Michel, pe angel dere 
Ordeyned abouen man. la 1400 Morte Arth. 1601 pe dere 
kynge hyme selfenc Comaundyd syr Cadore with his dere 
knyghttes .. To ryde with be Romaynes. a 1400-50 
Alexander 4644, I, sir Dyndyn be derrest at duells in bis 
He, pe best of pe hragmeyns. c 1450 Holland Howlat 281 
With dukis and with digne lordis, darrest in dale. 1595 T. 
Eqwaroes Cephaliis «$• P., U Envoy (1878) 61-2 Oh deere 
sonnes of stately kings. r 596 Shaks. i Hen.IV,\v. iv. 31 
Corriuals and dcare men Of estimation and command. 1606 
— Tr. tf Cr. v. iii. 27 Life euery man holds deere, but the 
deere man Holds honor farre more precious, deere, then life, 
f b. Often used absol. 

c 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1394 Dere drosen per-to & vpon 
des metten. c 1430 Anturs of Arth. i, Wythe dukys, and 
with dosiperus, that with the deure dwellus. 

2. Regarded with personal feelings of high esti- 
mation and affection; held in deep and tender 
esteem; beloved, loved. 

t To have dear, hold dear', to love [=Ger. lieb haben, 
Du. liefkebben\ 

The earlier sense was that of 1 esteemed, valued ' rather 
than ' loved ' ( = Ger. teuer ,not lieb), but the passage of the 
one notion into the other is too gradual to admit of their 
separation. 

a 1000 JiUiana 725 (Gr.) Faeder frofre gaest. .and se deora 
sunu. c 1 000 Ags.^ Gosp. Luke vii. 2 Sumes hundred-mannes 
beowa. .se was him dyre. c 1205 Lav. 4377 pe king haueS 
ane dohter be him is swuSe dure [C1275 pat he loueth 
swibe]. a 1300 Cursor M. 3626 (Cott.) Mi leue sone . . 
bou ert mi derest barn. Ibid. 20133 (Cott.) Saint iohn 
hir keped & had ful dere. c 1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 590 
Ther nas no man that Theseus hath so derre. £1435 
Torr. Portugal 931, I have a dowghttyr that ys me dere. 
1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 291 His dere darlynges 
and well beloved frendes. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 
174 He that wes his darrest sone in law. 1644 Milton 
Educ. Wks. (1847) 100/1 Dear to God, and famous to all 
Ages. 1650 W. BaouGH Sacr. Princ. (1659) l 3% All those 
Thou hast made near and dear unto me. 1797 Mas. Rao- 
cliffe Italian xiii, Ellena, you have long witnessed how 
dear you are to me. 1891 E. Peacock N. Brendon I. 225 
He was a very dear friend of mine. 

b. Used in addressing a person, in affection or 
regard. 

c 3250 Gen. <$• Ex. 3569 Fader dere, bidde ic Se, Dat sum 
hliscing gif Su me. C1314 Guy IVarw. (A.) 3375 Mi dere 
frende Gij. c 1340 Cursor M. 10483 (Trin.) Dere god here 
preyere myne. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xxii. 470 

* Dere syre ', sayd the duke Naymes, { ye sende vs for 
noughte.' 1641 Morc's Ediv. V, 12 My Lords, iny deare 
kinsmen and allies. ^37 Pope Hor. Ep. 1. vi. 3 Plain 
truth, dear Murray, needs no flow'rs of "speech. r82© 
Shellev (Edipus 1. 102 Why what's the matter, my dear 
fellow, now? 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 277 Do not all 
men, my dear sir, desire good? 

c. In the introductory address or subscription of 
a letter. 

Dear Father, Brother, Friend, Dear John, and the 
like, are still affectionate and intimate, and made more so 
hy prefixing My ; but Dear Sir (or Dear Mr. A.) has be- 
come since the 17th c. the ordinary polite form of addressing 
an equal. 

1450 Q. Margt. in Four C. Eng. Lett. 7 Right dere 
and welbeloved. 1503-4 Q. Margt. <of Scot!.) to Hen. VII 
in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. I. 41 My most dere lorde and fader. 
1516 — to Hen. VIII, ibid. I. 129 Derest hroder, As hartly 
as I can I recomend me onto you. a 1610 Meriel Little- 
ton to Mrs. Barnaby, ibid. 11. III. 218 Deare Aunt, I ame 
as willinge [etc.]. 1623 Dk. Buckingham to Jos. I, ibid. 
III. 146 Dere Dad, Gossope, and Steward. 1628 Abp. Usher 
Let. to Sir R. Cotton in Lett. Emm. Lit. Men (Camden) 138 
Deare Sir, I know not who should beginne first [etc.]. 1656 
Jer.Tavlor Let. in Evelyn's Mem.iiZs^Ill.js Believe that 
I am, in great heartiness and dearness of affection, Dear 
Sir, your obliged and most affectionate friend and servant 
J. Taylor. 1665 Pepys to Lady Carteret 4 Sept., Dear 
Madam, Your Ladyship will not (I hope) imagine [etc.]. 
1690 Harrison to Strype in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. IV. 209 
Dear Sir, after some few days stay at Liverpool for a wind 
[etc.]. 1757 R. Symmer to A. Mitchell ibid. IV. 392 Dear 
Mitchell, I write a few lines [etc.]. 

d. The adj. is often used absol. = * dear one 
especially in 'dear' or 'my dear* addressed to a 
person; also in the superlative degree, 'dearest', 

• my dearest \ lis use otherwise than in address, 
as in ' his dear », leads to its treatment as a sb., 
for which see B. 
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a izzs Ancr. R. 98 Hwo hauefl ihurt te, mi deore? 1363 
Langl. P. PI. A. vn. 241 Lere hit ine, my deore. 1590 Shaks. 
Mids. N. v. 286 O dainty Ducke : O Deere ! 161 1 — IVint. T. 
L ii. 88 Hermione (my dearest). Ibid. iv. iii. 15 Shall I go 
mourne for that (my deere) ? a 1631 Donne Poems (1650) 
14 And, Deare, I die As often as from thee I goe. 171a 
Tickell Sped. No. 410 p 6, I therefore came abroad to 
meet my Dear, And lo, in happy Hour I find thee here. 
1813 Mar. Eoge worth Patron. II. xxiii. 57 * Really, my 
dear', answered she, 4 1 can't say.' 1833 hr. Martineau 
Berkeley i. vii. 143 Do not exhaust yourself at once, 
dearest. 1879 Miss Braooon Clov. Foot xxxviii, ' I am not 
in the clouds, dear ; I am only anxious/ 

e. Dearest friend may have suggested dearest 
enemy or foe ; but see also Dear a. z 2. 

1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, in. ii. 123 Which art my neer*st 
and dearest Enemie. 1602 — Haiti. 1. ii. 180 Would I had 
met my dearest foe in heauen Ere I had [etc.]. 1818 
Shellev Rev. Islam xi. xv, O that I . .could set my dearest 
enemy free From pain and fear ! 

f 3. The attribute is sometimes transferred to the 
subject of the feeling: Affectionate, loving, fond. 

160a Shaks. Ham, z. it. 11 1 With no lesse Nobility of 
Loue, Then that which deerest Father beares his Sonne. 
1610 — Temp. z. ii. 179 Bountifull Fortune (Now my deere 
Lady). 1653 Walton Angler Ep. Ded., Sir Henry Wotton, 
a dear lover of this Art. 
II. Of things. 

f 4. Of high estimation, of great worth or value ; 
precious, valuable. Obs. 

c 888 K. jElfred Boeth. xiii, God word and god hlisa 
aelces monnes bib hetera & deorra ]?onne aenig wela. c 893 
— Oros. v. ii. (Sw.) 216/5 Corrinthisce fatu..sint fasxran & 
dierran bonne aenexu obru. 11200 Ormin 6732 Rinht all 
swa summ hord off gold Mang nienn iss horde deresst. 
^1325 E. E, A Hit. P. IS. 1702 Now is a dogge also dere bat 
in a dych lygges. c 1400 Deslr. Troy 1683 Dubbed ouer 
with dyamondes, bat were dere holdyn. 1470-85 Malory 
Arthur 1. xvii, There may no rychesse be to dere for them. 
1500-ao Dunbar Thistle £ Rose xox And crownit him with 
dyad erne full deir. 1396 Shaks. Merch. V* 1. i. 62 Your 
worth is very deere in my regard, c 1600 — Sonn. xxx, 
And with old woes new wail my dear time's waste. 

+ b. Precious in import or significance; im- 
portant. Obs. 

159a Snaks. Rom. Jul. v. ii. 19 The Letter was not 
nice, but full of charge, Of deare import, and the neglecting 
it May do much danger. 1596 — 1 Hen. IV, iv. 1. 34 So 
dangerous and deare a trust. 1605 — Lear HI. i. 19 Sir, 
I do know you, And dare.. commend a deere thing to you. 
fa In weakened sense of * precious'. Obs. 

1530 Palsgr. 539 You have erred many a dere daye. . maynt 
jour. 15. . Tournam. Totten/tamjo It befel inTotenham on 
a dere day, Ther was mad a shurtyng be the hy-way. 1596 
Shaks. Merch. V. m. v. 70 O deare discretioa, how his words 
are suted. 

5. The preceding passed gradually into a sense in 
which personal affection or attachment became the 
predominant notion as in 2 above : Precious in 
one's regard, of which one is fond, to which one 
is greatly attached. 

citjs Pater Nosier 34 in Lamb. Horn. 57 pis is be furste 
bode here, bet we a5en to habben deore. c 1250 Gen. fyEx. 
3483 His word 3U wurSe di^ere al-so Hf, Di}ere or eiSer child 
or wif. c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 3703 Our haly faders 
statutes dere. 1535 Coverdale Ps. cxv. 3 Right deare in 
the sight of y e Lorde is the death of his sayntes. 1593 
Shaks. Rich. II, 11. i. 57 This Land of such deere soules, 
this deere-deere Land, Deere for her reputation through the 
world. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. 11. xxx. X7g Those that are 
dearest to a man are his own life and limbs. 2742 Fielding 
y. Andrews 11. iv, Bellarmine, in the dear coach and six, 
came to wait on her. 1746 Hervey Medit. (1818) 209 Liberty, 
that dearest of names ; and property, that best of charters. 
1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 306 Those ties, once so close 
and dear, which had bound the Church of England to the 
House of Stuart. _ 1866 Pr. Alice Mem. (1884) 158 How dear 
of you to have written to me on the 14th. 1891 Anti'Jacobin 
17 Oct 903/2 Clad in the black surtout dear to hourgeois 
taste. 

f b. Affectionate, fond, loving. Obs. or rare. 
1591 Shaks. Two Gent. iv. iii. 14 Thou art not ignorant 
what deere good will I beare vnto the banish'd Valentine. 
c 1600 — Sonn. exxxi, For well thou know'st to my dear 
doting heart Thou art the fairest and most precious jewel. 
1683 Pennsyh. Archives I. 70 With dear Love in ye lasting 
truth I salute thee, a 1866 Keble Lett. Spir. Counsel (1870) 
35 My dear love to — and — . 

c. Often as an attribute of life, hearty hearfs 
bloody etc., as things dear to one. To ride (etc.) 
for dear life : to ride for one's life, as a thing dear 
to one ; to ride as though life were at stake. Cf. 
next. 

1591 Shaks. i Hen. VI, in. iv. 40 Or else this Blow 
should broach thy dearest Bloud. 1602 — Ham. 111. ii. 68 
Since my^ deere Soule was Mistris of my choyse. 1604 — 
Oth. 111. \\\. 261 Though that her Iesses were my deere 
heart-strings, r.703 Rowe Fair Penit. 11. i. 413 My dear 
Peace of Mind is lost for ever. 1793 Burns 1 Scots ivhahae ' 
v, We will drain our dearest veins But.. they shall be free. 
1887 Frith A utobiog. I. xxi. 279 Never so happy as when 
galloping for dear life after a pack of hounds. 189a Boy's 
Own Paper Nov. 58/2 The men were working for 'dear 
life ' to get her [the cutter] ready for sail. 

0. Of a high price, high-priced, absolutely or re- 
latively ; costly, expensive : the opposite of cheap. 

1044 O. E. Chron., On 3isum gere wass swy3e mycel hunger 
ofer eall Englaland and corn swa dyre . . swa paet se sester 
hwaetes eode to LX pen. 1154 Ibid. an. 1137 § 3 j>a was 
corn daere. c 1320 Seuyn Sag. 3724 (W.) Than so bifell that 
corn was dere. 1375 Bapbour Bruce xvm. 283 This is the 
derrest beiff that I Saw euir 3eit ; for sekirly It cost ane 
thousand pund and mar. 1509 Ha wes Past. Pleas, iv. xix, 
Nothynge I wanted, were it chepe or dere. 1595 Shaks. 
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John 1. i. 153 Sell your face for fiue pence and 'tis deere. 
1668 Rolle Abridgment 40 He swore, that the Wood was 
worth 40s. where it was dear of 13s. 4d. 1745 De Foe's Eng. 
Tradesman (1841) II. xxxviii. 109 Our manufactures, .may 
be dear, though low-priced, if they are mean in their value. 
1857 Ruskin Pol. Econ. Art ii. (r868) 89 Pictures ought not 
to be too dear, that is to say, not as dear as they are. 
b. Said of prices, rates : - High. Now less usual. 

c 1250 Gen. Sf Ex. 2247 Fruit and spices of dere pris. 1502 
Aknolde Chron. (1811) 128 He bought the said peper at 
derrar price. rs82-8 Hist. James VI (1804) 169 And pat 
the timber to the mercat to be sauld at the darrest price be 
the weyght. 1654 tr. Martini's Conq. China yj Considering 
at how dear a rate he had bought the mastering of that 
City. 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 46 ? 3 Privileges, which 
I have purchased at so dear a rate. 1891 Law Times XCI. 
33/x Economy is a good thing, but you may pay for it . . at 
far too dear a price. 

C. Said of a time or place in which prices for 
provisions, etc. are high; dear year, a year of 
dearth; also of a dealer who charges high prices. 

c 3290 i'. Eng. Leg. 278/25 A deore 5er bare cam. c 3400 
Maunoev. (1839) v. 44 Therfore is there dere Tyme in that 
Con tree. 1535 Coveroale Ps. xxxii. xg To fede them in the 
deare tyme. 1596 Shaks. i H<.n. IV, in. iii. 52 The dearest 
Chandlers in Europe. 1637 Rutherford Lett. (1862) I. 216 
The hard fare of the dear inn. a 1661 Fuller Worthies 
(1840) II. 501 It is the dearest town in England for fuel. 
1765 Mas. H \nais in Priv. Lett. Ld. Malmesbury I. 322, 
I have myself paid Mademoiselle Peignerelle . . In my life 
I never saw so dear a woman. 1888 Bryce A mer. Commw. 
III. cxiv. 640 To . . send it . . by the cheapest routes to the 
dearest markets. 

d. fig. Costly in other than a pecuniary sense ; 
difficult to procure ; scarce. 

« 3330 Otuel 1680 po alle foure weren ifere, There nere 
none strokes dere. #1533 Lo. Berners Gold. Bk. M. 
Anrcl. (1546) Kvjb, Thou art so dere in vertnes, and 
makeste vynes good chepe. 1535 Coveroale x Sam. iii. 1 
The worde of y J Lorde was deare at the same tyme. 1553 
Kennedy Commend. Tract, in JVodr. Soc. MiscAiZ^) 159 
And therefore is deir of the rehersing, because it wes evir 
misknawin to the Kirk of God. 3576 Turberv. Venerie 248 
The experience which hath bene dearer unto me particularly 
than it is meete to he published generally. 

f7. Senses vaguely connected with the prec. Obs. 

It is possible that a was influenced by Dear a? 

a. * Heartfelt; hearty; hence earnest '(Schmidt). 
3588 Shaks. L.L.L. n. i. 1 Now Madam summon vp 

your dearest spirits. 3596 — x Hen. IV, v. v. 36 Yon Sonne 
John . .Towards Yorke shall bend you, with your deerest 
speed. 3606 — Tr. $ Cr. v. iii. 9 Consort with me in loud 
and deere petition : Pursue we him on knees. 

b. ? Rare, unusual, or ? loving, kind. 

359a Shaks. Rom. $ juL 111. iii. 28 This is deare [Qo. 1 
meare] mercy, and thou seest it not. 

t 8. To think dear : to seem right or proper ; to 
seem good. Const, with dative as in metkinks. 

1340-70 Alex. % Dind. 1133 Whan bis makelese man.. 
Hadde . . lettrus . . Endited to dindimns as him dere boute. 
c 3400 Destr. Troy 2391 To deme as be dere tninke. 
a 1400-50 Alexander 1638 To do with Darius . . how so me 
dere think e. 

B. as sb. — Dear one, darling. 

This comes from A. 2d, through intermediate uses like 
*I met my dear', 'he found his dear', in which the adj., 
although capable of heing compared ('his dearest*), can 
also he treated as a sb. with plural dears. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 9225 On suche couenaund to kepe, yf 
bat dere wold, c i4<>o Towncley Myst. 281 Waloway ! my 
lefe deres, there I stand in this sted. 1590 Spenseh F. Q. 
1. vii. 16 From that day forth Duessa was his deare. r6n 
Shaks. IVint. T. iv. iv. 227 Golden Quoifes, and Stomachers 
For my Lads, to giue their deers. 3709 Prioh Epil. to 
Phaedra, The Spouse alone, impatient for her Dear. 
1783 Cowper Gilpin 39 You are she, my dearest dear, 
Iherefore it shall be done. 1824 Byhon Juan xv. lxxvi, 
Things Are somehow echoed to the pretty dears. 3856 
Whyte Melville Kate Cov. xi, Come on, there's a dear ! 
x88o Miss BaAoooN Just as I am xlv, You are such a 
devoted old dear. 

O. Used interjectionally. Dear!, Oh dear!, 
Dear, dear /, Dear me ! : exclamations expressing 
surprise, astonishment, anxiety, distress, regret, 
sympathy, or other emotion. Dear bless t help, 
love, save us (you) : ejaculations of astonishment, 
usually implying an appeal for higher help (obs. 
or dial.). Dear knows I goodness knows, Heaven 
knows (/do not). 

i These uses with a verb suggest that dear represents or 
implies a fuller dear Lord ! Thus dear knows t is exactly 
equivalent to the Lord or God knows!', cf. also the elliptical 
Save us I Help us t Keep us t and the like ; but the his- 
torical evidence is not conclusive. (A derivation from It. 
dio, God, as conjectured by some, resting upon mod. Eng. 
pronunciation of dea(r, finds no support in the history of the 
word.) 

1694 Congheve Double Dealer v. xxii, O dear, you make 
me blush. 1719 A. Ramsay Ep. J. Arbnckle 27 Then did 
ideas dance (dear safe us !) As they'd been daft. 1769 Mao. 
D'Arblay Early Diary (1889) I. 36 O dear ! O dear ! bow 
melancholy has been to us this last week. Ibid., O dear ! I 
shall die. 3773 Golosm. Stoops to Cona. iv, Dear me ! dear 
me ! I'msure there is nothing in my behaviour to put me on 
a level with one of that stamp, c 1813 Mrs. Shehwood Stories 
Ch. Catech. ix. 65 ' O, dear ! ' says Mrs. Hicks, * do you think 
I am like your fine folks?' 1818 — Fairchild Fam. xii. 
(3829)98 ' Dear ! how tiresome it must be to be so religious ! * 
3838 Dickens O. Twist iv, Dear me ! . . he's very small. 
3844 — Mart. Chm. xlv, Hers was not a flinty heart. Oh 
dear no 1 1839 Cath. Sinclair Holiday House iii. 40 * Oh 
dear! oh dear! what shall 1 do?' cried Harry. 1849 
Lvtton Caxtons 17 *Dear, dear', cried my mother my 
poor flower pot that I prized so much.' 1876 White Cross 
xxxvii. 236 ' Dear knows said Catharine, ' when we shall 
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see them back.' i860 Antrim % Down Gloss., Dear blest 
you I . . Dear kelp you I ..Dear knows ; a common rejoinder, 
meaning * who knows ' or 4 nobody knows probably meant 
originally, 4 God only knows'. Dear love yen t God love 
you, an exclamation. Mod. Sc. He has had dear knows 
how many places, and lost them a', ane after another. 

t Dear, dere, a* poeiic. Obs. or arch. Forms : 
1 dior, deor, 3-5 dere, 6-7 deere, deare, 7- dear. 
[OE. dfor ; not known in the cognate langs., and of 
uncertain etymology. 

By some held to be intimately related to OE. dior animal 
(see Dees). By others thought to contain the same radical 
form as Dear a » and to differ only in the stem -suffix 
(*dfut*0-\ In OE., from the levelling of <h stems and jo* 
stems, dior was formally distinguishable from diore only 
in the nom. sing, (of all^ genders), the ace sing, neuter, and 
nom. acc. pi. neuter, which had dior, as against diore t diorn 
(-0). Hence, when the final *e was lost or mute in ME., the 
two words became entirely identical in form. But in OE., 
their senses appear to have been quite distinct *, and, in later 
times, the sense of dere, dear, from dior was highly incon- 
gruous with those developed from diore (though intermediate 
or connecting links of meaning also arose). This differeoce 
of sense is a serious objection to the view that the two words 
are merely different formations from the same base, as in 
the pairs strong xtrengc, weorfr wieric, etc., where the two 
forms agree in sense. The ultimate etymology has been 
discussed by Karsten, Mod. Lang. Notes, 1892, 345.} 

Common in OE. poetry, but found in no prose writing. In 
M E. poetry, not known in southern writers, but in the East- 
Midland Genesis $ Exodus, the West Midland A Hit. Poems, 
Gawain % Green Knight, Piers Plowman, and the metrical 
Destruction 0/ Troy (all these except the first being alli- 
terative) ; it then appears in Spenser (by whom it was 
perhaps rev»ved) } occurs frequently in Shakspere, in 17th c. 
poets, and archaically in Shelley. By these later writers it 
was probably conceived nf only as a peculiar poetical sense 
of Dear a.\ and there are uses in Shakspere evidently 
associated with both sense-groups. 

fl. Brave, bold, strenuous, hardy. Obs. 

a 1000 Andreas i3io(Gr.) Se halga was to hofe lacded, deor 
and domxeorn. — Csedmon's Satan 543 Daet was se 
deora, Didimus wacs hatea. — Sal. <$• Sat. 387 For hwam 
nele mon.-geome sewyrcan deores dryhtscipes. — Sea- 
man's Lament 41 Nis mon in his daedum to Sacs deor. 
J6id. t 76 Deorum daedum. [0450 Golagros tj- Gaw. 1. 9 
Dukis and digne lordis, douchty and dcir.] 

2. Hard, severe, heavy, grievous; fell, dire. arch. 

Beowulf (Th.) 4x86 Dior daedfruma. a 1000 Cardmons 
DonicliGr.) 37a Deor scur. a 1000 Sal. $ Sat. iaz Swenga 
ne wymab deorra dyata. ibid. 361 Ne maex, man foryldan 
bone deoran sib. c ia$o Gen. $ Ex. 3742 He ben smiten 
in sorwes dere. c 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 914 Dry^tyn 
with his dere dom hym drof tn be abyme. c »340 Gaw. *r 
Gr. Kni. 564 Of destines derf & dere, What may mon do 
bot fonde. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xiv. 171 May no dcrth 
ben hem [riche men] dere, drouth, ne wete. c 1400 
Destr. Troy 920 With-droghe the dcire of his dere attur. 
1390 Spenser F. Q. 11. v. 38 On him that did Pyrochles 
deare dismay. Ibid. II. xi. 34 To seize upon his foe . . 
Which now him tumd to disadvantage deare. 1593 Shaks. 
Rich. II, 1. iii. 151 The dateles.se limit of thy deere exile. 
etSoo — Sonn. xxxvii, I, made lame by Fortunes dearest 
spight. 1607 — Timon v. i. 231 What other meanes is left 
vnto vs In our deere oerill. _ 1607 Delonev Strange Hist. 
(1841) 14 But this their meriment did tarne to deare annoy. 
<t 1626 MiDDLETON Mayor of Q. iv. ii, Here's an dear 
villainy. 1637 Milton Lyciaas 6 Bitter constraiat and sad 
occasion dear Compels me to disturb your season due. 1819 
Shelley Cenci v. iv. 3a Now 1 forget them at my dearest need. 

f3. Hard, difficult. Obs. 

a 1225 Leg. Kath. 948 For nis him no derure for to 
adweschen feole ben fewe. £"30 Hali M id. 91 Eauer se 
deore bing se is derure tn biwitene. 1340 Ham pole Pr. 
Consc. 1409 Now eese us a thyng, now fele we it dere. 

Dear (di 0 -O, adv. For forms see Dear a. 1 [OE. 
dlorty diore « OHG. ttwo, MHG. tiure> liuzver, 
G. Utter: in OE., through the reduction of the 
terminal ton to e, not distinct in form from Dear a.l 
in Anglian.] 

1. At a high price ; at great cost ; usually with 
snch verbs as buy, cost> pay, sell, etc. (See also 
Aby v., Buy v. 3, Cost v. 2 b, etc.) 

a 1000 Boeth. Metr. xxvi. 37 Diore xecepte drihten Creca 
Troia burh. c 1000 A2i.Fatc roc. in \Vr.«Wulcker 130 Care 
vendidit, deore he hit bohte vel sealde. c i»oo Tnn. Coll. 
Horn. a»3 pe sullere loueS his bing dere and sei<5 bat it is wel 
wurS o&er betere. a 1225 Ancr. R. 39a Ure luue . . bet 
kostnede him so deorre. r«374 Chauce* Anrl. ff Arc. 
2155 Ellas yourc love I bie it all to dere. c 1400 M aunoev. 
(Roxb.) viii. 29 It es salde wonder dere. c 1440 Bone Flor. 
1479 Be god, he seyde, that boght me dere. 1574 tr. 
Littleton's Tenures 8a b, To have solde the tenementes 
more deerer to some other. 1600 F. Porv tr. Leds Africa 
11. 127 Each pretious. .thing, though it costeth deere, yet if 
it be beautifull it. .be good cheape. 1677 Yashanton Eng. 
Improv. 7 The people there [Holland) pay great Taxes, and 
eat dear. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) II. 350 Horses. . 
are sold extremely dear. i8aa Scott Pirate xix, That 
knowledge, which was to cost us both so dear. 1833 Ht. 
Martineau Cinnamon 4 P. vii. 134 It must do without 
some articles, .or pay dear for them. 

2. « Dearly adv. 2. (In quots 1601, 1606, perh. 
associated with Dear a?) 

c 1314 Guy Warw. (A.) 15a perl him loued swibe dere, 
Ouer al ober bat ber were . c 1400 Destr. Troy 583 I fdestyny 
me demys, hit is dere welcum. a 1400-50 Alexander 5143 
All was done as scbo demed & he hire dere thankis. 1485 
Caxton Chas. Gt. 30 He was byloued & dere reputed of 
euery body. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer %sj Through 
thy most dere beloued sonae. 1592 Shaks. Rom. A Jul. 11. 
iii. 66 Is Rosaliae that thou didst loue so deare So sooae 
forsaken ? 1601 — 7ul. C. Nf. L 196 Shall it not greeue thee 
deerer then thy death. 1606 Sylveste* Dn Bartas 11. iv. 
it. 248 Let that All- Powerful! dear-drad Prince descend. 
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1807 BvtON Ho. Idleness, To E. N. Long 99 The dear-loved 
peaceful seat. 

Dear (di*i), v. [f. Dear a.*\ 

1 1. trans. To make dear or expensive ; lo raise 
the price of. Sc. Obs. rare. 

1424 Se, Acts Jos. I (1814) 7 (Jam.) That na vittalu.. 
be deryt apon our lorde the kyngis men in ony place. 14. . 
Ckalmerlan Ayr in Sc. Stat. I. 700/3 pai deir be kingis 
mercate and be cuntre of eggis bymg. 1462 Edinb. Rec. 
(1870) 7 Oct. (Jam. Supp.), That na neichtbour tak in hand 
to by the saidis vlctualis or tymmer to regrait and deir 
agane upoun the nycbtbouris. 

t 2. To endear. Obs. rare. 

1603, J. Davies Microcosmog Wks, (1876) 64 (D.) He is his 
Sire, in nature dear'd. 

3. To address (a person) as ' dear ' ; so to dear 
sir, dear cousin, nonce-use. 

18x6 Scott Antiq. v, I have no leisure to be Dear Sirring 
myself. Ibid. xii, He dears me too, you see. 18*9 Massvat 
F. Mildmay xxiv, Don't dear me, Sir Hurricane, I am not 
one your dears. 1875 Tennyson Q. Mary itl. iv, Their 
two graces Do so dear-cousin and royal-cousin him. 

Dear, obs. form of Deer, Dkue. 

Dearborn (dWubmn). U.S. [From the name 
of the inventor.] A vehicle, a kind of light fonr- 
wheelcd wagon used in country districts in parts 
of the United Stales. 

1841 Catlin N. Amer. Ind. (1844) II. xlv. 81 He had pur- 
chased at St. Louis a very comfortable dearborn waggon. 
1844 Blactov. Mag. LVI. 641, I resolved to leave my gig at 
New Orleans, procuring in its stead a sort of dearborn or 
railed cart. 1881 Harfer't Mag. 181 The country people 
bring their produce to town in carts, dearborns, and market- 
wagons. 

DeaT-boirglit, a. [Dear adv.] Bought at 
a high price, obtained at great cost. 

c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame hi. 66a For that is dere boghte 
honour. 156a J. Heywood Prov. 4 Ef>igr. (1867) 31 Dere 
bought and far fet Are deinties for Ladies. 1591 Shaks. 
1 Hen. VI, 1. i. 25a Englands deere bought Queen. 17 19 
De Foe Crusoe (1S40) I. xiv. 33a Dear-bought experience. 
1813 Scott Rokcby m. xxii, Our dear-bought victory. 

f Dearch, derch, Scvar. duergh, obs. f. Dwarf. 

ri5oo Kenneoie in Fly ting w. Dunbar 33 Dreid, dirt fast 
dearch. Ibid. 395 Duerch [v.r. derch] I sail ding the. 

Deare, obs. f. Dare v. 2 , Deau, Deer, Dere. 

Dearfe, var. of Derf Obs. 

f Deargenta'tion. Obs. rare.- 0 [f. I« dear- 
gentare to plate with silver, f. de- (De- I. 3) + ar- 
genttim silver.] * A laying over wilh silver ' 
(Bailey, vol. II. 1727). 

t Dealing, Obs. ?ttottce-wd. [f. Dearj£. 2 + -ing 
(? for the sake of the rime).] Darling. 

1601 J. Wf.ever Mirr. Martyrs M vii b, The seauenth not 
appearing. .Venus white doue, and Mars his onely deariag. 

t Dear joy. Obs. A familiar appellation for 
an Irishman. 

1688 Vox Cleri pro Rege 47 It seems his Power is absolute, 
but, not arbitrary, which is, like a Dear-Joy's Witticism, a 
distinction without a difference. 1698 Farquhar Love ff 
Bottle v. iii, Oh my dear Roebuck ! — And faith is it you, 
dear joy. 1699 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Dear Joies, Irish- 
men. 1710 Brit. Apollo II. Quarterly No. 3. 7/2 A Dear Joy, 
byShaint Patrick's Shoe-Buckle . . With Usquebaugh warm'd. 

Dearling, obs. form of Darling. 

Dearly (dl»uli) t adv. Forms : see Dear a. 1 
[OE. diorllcc, =OS. diurUeo, OHG. tiurlihho, f. 
OE. dior lie glorious, precious, OS. diurltc, OHG. 
tinrlth, f. Dear aAi sec -ly2] 

1 1. In a precious, worthy, or excellent manner ; 
worthily, choicely, finely, richly. Obs. 

a tooo Cvnewulf Elent 1159 fZ.) To hwam hio ba anemias 
[i. c. of the cross] selost and deorlicost £edon meahte. c 1325 
E. E. Allit. P. A. 994 As derely deuysei bis ilk toun, In 
apocalyppez be apostel lohan. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xix. a, 
I..di;te me derely & dede me to cherche. £1400 Destr. 
Troy 3463 And double fest bat day derely was holdyn, 
With all be reuell & riolte bat Kenkes coathe deuise. 1481 
Caxton G. de la Tour H j b, The lady. . made him [Moses] 
to be nouryshed in her wardrobe more drrely. 1606 Shaks. 
Tr. £ Cr. in. iii. 96 Man, how dearely euer parted. .Cannot 
make boast to haue that which he hath, .but by reflection. 

2. As one who is held dear; with feelings of 
tender affeclion ; affectionately, fondly. (Now 
used only with the vb. love or its equivalents.) 

c 1205 Lav. 18896 J*ac arremite gon to weopen, deorliche he 
hine custe. c 1350 Will. Palernr 4374 Ne to hire do no 
duresse, as bou me derli louest. 1488 Caxton Chast. Goddes 
Chyld. 14 Loth she is to forgoo her chylde the which e she 
derely louyth. 1570 T. Norton tr. NotveTs Catcch. (1853) 
139 The dearlier that any man is beloved of God. 161 1 
TouRNEua Alh. Trag. 11. iv, So deerely pittifull that ere the 
poore Could aske his charity with dry eyes he gaue 'em 
Keliefe wi' teares. 1650 W. Brooch Sacr. Print. (1659) 4a 
All whom Thou hast made more nearly and dearly mine. 
1789 Mrs. Pioxzt Joum. France I. 6 Poor Dr. James., 
loved profligate conversation dearly. 1856 Emerson Eng. 
Traits, Manners Wks. { Bnhn . 1 1. 48 Born in a harsh and 
wet climate. .he dearly loves his house. 

b. with ///. adj. ; often hyphened as in 4. 

15*6-34 Tin dale Rom. xii. 19 Derly beloued, avenge not 
youre selves. 1625 Milton Death Fair Infant iv t His 
dearly-loved mate. 1838 Dickens O. Twist II. xii. 200 
Dearfy-atiached companion. 1878 Q. Victoria Let. in 
Lond. Gas. 77 Dec., I'o call away from this world ber 
dearly-beloved daughter, the Princess Alice. 

f3. With reference to other feelings than love 
or affection : a. From the heart, heartily, ear- 
nestly. Obs. 
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a 1110 In Wright Lyric P. xxxix, Prynke to hvm deorly 
of fol god bou*. e «340 Gaw. 4 Gr. Knt. 1011 He . .derely 
hym boakkez. a 1400*50 Alexander 3^53 A doctour, ane 
I >omy*t yne t'ai derely beseke To con*aite bairn. 1485 Cax - 
ton Paris % V. ia Prayed hir moche derly that *he shold 
not open it. 1606 Shaks. Tr. 4 Cr. iv. v. 18 Most deerely 
welcome to the Greekes, aweete Lady, 
t b. Carefully. Obs. 

c 1400 Maitndkv. (1839) x. 112 The Sarraanes kepen that 
place fulle derely. 

t c. Deeply, keenly. Obs. Cf. Dear a .2 

1590 Shaks. Com. Err. it. M. 139 How decrehy would it 
touch thee to the quick e Shouldst thou but hcare I were 
Hcencious. 1600 — A. V. L. 1. iii 35 My father bated hia 
father dearly. 1609 — Ham. rv. iii. 43 We deerely greeue 
For that which thou hast done. 

4. At a high price ; at great cost ; « Deab adv. 1. 
Now usually Jig. When modifying an adj. used 
attributively it is usually hyphened, as ' a dearly* 
bought advantage \ 

c 1489 Caxton Sonnet of Aymon xx. 454 For suche dyde 
folowe. .that payd derely for it. a 1533 Ld. UxaNr.xs Huon 
xciv. 305 He shal derely abye it, 1550 Ciowutv Epigr. 
1334 Suche maner stones as are most oearlye solde. 1568 
Grafton Chron. II. 364 Such hurt es and dammages. .should 
be deerely revenged. 1671 Milton Samson 1660 Oh 
dearly-bought revenge, yet glorious 1 1797 G. Colman Br. 
Grins, Lodgings for Single Gent. \, Some [lodgings] are 
good and let dearly. 1848 M acaulay Hist. Eng. 1. 61 1 The 
Mendip miners stood bravely to their arms, and sold their 
lives dearly. 1856 Kane Arct. ExpL ll. xxiv. 337 All the 
dearly-earned documents of the expedition. 

tDeaTly, a. Obs. [OE. had dhrlU illus- 
trious, splendid, brave : but the later examples are 
app. nonce-formations from Deah a. 1 + -ly K] 
Dear. 

Beowulf {Tlx.) 1 1 74 Swa deorlice da:d. a 1300 Cursor M. 
3700 (Cott.) Bot head and hals es als i tru Xii dereti suns 
child esau [F. my derly sone hit ys esaw, G. «y Tr. dere 
son], 18. . Ballad, * Jamie Douglas ' vi in Child Ballads 
vii. cciv. 98/1 She was a dearly nurse to me. 

+ Dea*rm, v. Obs. rare- 0 , [ad. L. dearmdre 
to disarm : see De- I. 5.] * To disarm * (Bailey, 
vol. II. 1727). 

Dearn(e, *ful, -ly t see Debn, -ful, -ly. 

Dearn, obs. form of Darn v. 

Deamess (di«unes). [f. Dkah a + -NE88.] 

1. The quality of being dear : a. of being held 
in esteem and affection ; hence b. Intimacy, mntual 
affection; c. Affection, fondness. 

c 1330 Seuyn Sag. (W.J 3M4 Dame, said the erl ful sone, 
For grete derencs es yt done, a 1440 Sir Eglam., MS. Lin- 
coin A. i. 17 f. 138 (Halliw.) With the erle es he lent In 
derenes nyghte and daye. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado 111. ii. 
101, I thiake, he holds you well, aad in dearenesse of heart. 
16x4 I'rokll Lett. i. 40 Neither soothing vniroth for the 
dearnesse of your person, nor breaking charitie. 1656 Jr x. 
Tavlor in Evelyn's Mem. (1857) 111. 73, I am, in great 
heartiness and clearness of affection .. your .. most affec- 
tionate friend, a 1715 Burnet Own Time (1766) 1 1. 185 The 
dearness that was between them, was now turned . .to a most 
violent enmity. 1841 Tennyson Lockslry Hallux The child 
too clothes the father with a dearness not his due. 1871 T. 
Erskine Spirit. Order (1876) 20 The nearness and deamess 
of my relation to Him. 

T b. concr. An expression or token of affection. 

1641 Milton Ch. Govt. vL (1851) 131 All the duties and 
dearnesses which ye owe to God- Strvpe Feel. Mem. 

1. ii. 26 The peace between the two Icings, whatever mntual 
dearnesses there had appeared, was but short. 

2. The quality of being dear in price ; expensive- 
ness, costliness. 

1530 Palscr. aij/t Derenesse, ehicrti. 1599 IIakluvt 
Voy. III. 269 (R.)The want of wood anddecrenesse thereof 
ia Eagland. 1631 Gouge God's Arrows ii. \ 16. 171 Scarcity 
and dearenesse of come. 1699 Bent ley Phal. Pref. 63 The 
dearness of P*per, and the want of $ood Types. 1796 
Morse Amer. Geog. I. 258 The impracticability of success, 
arising from scarcity nt hands, deamess of labour. 1891 
Leeds Mercury 28 Kfay a/$ The withdrawal of the Trea- 
sury bills . . was due solely to the temporary deamess of 
money. 

t De-arre-st, v. Obs. rare-K [De- II. i.] 
To release from arrest ; = Dis arrest. 

179X J. Br f.e Cursory Sketch 231 A ship dearrested or 
released by order of Council. 

De-arsenicize : see De- II. i. 

Dearth (d5i>),j^. Forms: a^derjrc^dferpe), 
4-5 derthe, 4-6 (7 Sc.) derth, 6 darth, deerth, 
6- dearth. [ME. der/e, not recorded in OE. 
(where the expected form would be diertiu, dlertj, 
dyrtf: cf. 14th c. dierfe in Ayenb.) ; bat corresp. 
formally to ON. dyrti with sense 'glory', OS. 
diun'ita, OHG. tiurida, MHG. iMrde, MG. l/irde 
glory, honour, valne, costliness ; abstr. sb. f. WGcr.- 
diuriy OE. d/ere t diore. Dear a. 1 : see -th. 

The form derkt in Gen. * Exod. (bis) and Promp. Parv. 
seems to be a scribal error far derpe, der&e ; but its repeated 
occurrence is remarkable.] 

+ 1. Glory, splendour. Obs. rare. [»ON,</yrff.] 

c 1325 E. E. AUii. P. A. 99 pt derbe berof for to deuyse 
Nis no wy3 worbe that tonge berez. 

1 2. Dearness, costliness, high price. Obs. 

(This sense, though etymological ly the source of those that 
follow, is not exemplified very early, and not freqoent. 
In some of the following instances it is doubtfnL) 

[1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cii. 8a Ther felle grete derth 
and scarsyte of coroe and other vytailles in that land. 1596 
Br. BAaLOw Three Serm. I 5 Dearth is that, when all 
those things which belong to the life of man . . are rated at 
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a high price.] 163a in Cramond Ann. Baiiff (1891) I. 67 
Completing of. .the dearthe of the pryce thairof. 1644 R. 
Baillie Lett. # Jrnls. (1841) II. 175, I cannot help the ex- 
traordinarie dearth : they say the great soume the author 
putts on his copie, is the cause of it. 1793 Bentham Emanc. 
Colonies Wks. 1843 IV. 413 When an article is dear, it is . . 
made so hy freedom or by force. Dearth which is natural 
is a misfortune : dearth which is created is a grievance. 
fig. 160a Shaks. Ham. v. ii. 123 His infusion of such 
dearth and rareness. 

3. A condition in which food is scarce and dear ; 
often, in earlier use, a time of scarcity with its ac- 
companying privations, a famine ; now mostly re- 
stricted to the condition, as in time of dearth. 

c 1350 Gen. <§• Ex. 2237 Wex derke pderpe], Sis coren is 
eon. Ibid. 2345. a 1300 Cursor M. 4700 (Cott.) Sua bigan 
pe derth to grete. £-1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) vi. 20 If any 
derth com in pe cuntree [quant il fait chier temps], c 1440 
Promp. Parv. 1 19 Dertbe (P. or derke), cariscia. 1526 Tin- 
dale Luke xv. 14 There rose a greate derth thorow out all 
that same londe. 1552 Bk. Com. Prayer, Litany^ In the 
tyme of dearth and famine. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. ii. 27 
Dainty they say maketh derth. 1606 Shaks. Ant. $ Cl. 
11. vii. 22 They know . . If dearth Or Foizon follow. 1625 
Bacon Ess. Seditions (Arb.) 403 The Causes and Motiues 
of Seditions are . . Dearths : Disbanded Souldiers. a 1687 
Petty Pol. Arith. (1690) 80 The same causes which make 
Dearth in one place do often cause plenty in another. 178 1 
GiaBON Decl. $ F.\\\. li. 217 The fertility of Egypt sup- 
plied the dearth of Arabia. 1841 W. Spalding Italy <§• It. 
1st. I. 361 Augustus, in a dearth, gave freedom to twenty 
thousand slaves. 1848 Mill Pol Econ. (1857) II. iv. ii. 270 
In modern times, therefore, there is only dearth, where there 
formerly would have been famine, 
b. of (f for) com, victuals, etc. 

c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) vi. 23 per falles oft sithes grete 
derth of corne [chier temps], 1538 Starkey England 11. i. 
174 The darth of al such thyngys as for fode ys necessary. 
1556 Citron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 33 This yere [1527] was 
a gret derth in London for brede. Ibid. 45 This yere was 
a gret derth for wode and colles. 17*0 Gay Poems (1745) 
I. 139 At the dearth of coals the poor repine. 1721 Swift 
Let.fr. Lady cone. Bank Wks. (1841) II. 67 The South- 
Sea had occasioned such a dearth of money in the kingdom. 

4. fig. and transf. Scarcity of anything, material 
or immaterial ; scanty supply; practical deficiency, 
want or lack of a quality, etc. 

1340 Ayenb. 256 J?e meste dierbe bet is aboute ham is of 
20pnesse an of trewpe. c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T.r 340 Pre- 
cious clothyng is cowpable for the derthe of it. C1477 
Caxton Jason 42 b, Ther is no grete derthe ne scarcete of 
women. 1596 Drayton Leg-ends iv.45 A time when never 
lesse the Dearth Of happie Wits. 1667 Dryden Ess. Dram, 
Poesie Wks. 1725 I. 55 That dearth of plot and narrowness 
of Imagination, which may be observed in all their Plays. 
1671 C. Hatton in Hatton Corr. (18781 60 The absence of 
y> Court occasions a great dirth of news here. 1754 Richard- 
son Grandison IV. xvii. 130 We live in an age in which 
there is a great dearth of good men. 1815 Wordsw. White 
Doe 11. 8 Her last companion in a dearth Of love. 1875 
J. Curtis Hist. Eng. 151 The great pestilence of 1349 led to 
such a dearth of labourers. 

T Dearth, v. Obs. [f. prec. sb,] trans. To 
make dear in price ; to cause or produce a scarcity 
of or in anything ; to beggar. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 1x9 Derth jti or make dere, carisco, 
carioro. 1594 ZepJieria ii. in Arb. Garner V. 66 Thy 
Worth hath dearthed his Words, for thy true praise ! 1743 
in Cramond Ann. BanJf(jBoi) 1. 153 Thomas Murray having 
dearthed the flesh Mercat by buying up some pork. 

Hence + Dearthing vbl. sb. and a. 

a 1572 Knox Hist. Ref Wks. 1846 1. 404 To susteane 
thowsandis of strangeris . . to the derthing of all viweris 
[=vivres]. 1593 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 64 This huge 
word-dearth ing taske. 

+ Dea'rther. Obs. [f. Dearth v. + -er.] One 
who causes a dearth or scarcity in commodities. 

1622 Malvnes Anc. Law-Merch. 445 Against Forestalled, 
Regraters, and dearthers of corne and victualls. 1708 
J. Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit. 11. 11. vi. {1743) 389 Punish, 
ing forestalled, regraters, and dearthers of corn. 

t Dea rtlxfal. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Dearth 
+ -FUL.] Costly, expensive. 

1786 Burns Sc. Drink xvi, It sets you ill, Wi' bitter, 
d earth fu' wines to mcll, Of foreign gill. 

+ De-arfcixulate, a. Obs. [Cf. next, and Ar- 
ticulate a.] Divided by joints ; freely articulated. 
Also De-arti culated a. 

1650 Bulwer Authropomet. vii. 87 His Ears not too big 
nor too little, well engraved, de-articulate. 1615 Crooke 
Body of Man v. (16x6)286 It hath bin observed that the 
geniture yssuing from a woman, .hath bin dearticulated. 

Der-articula'tiOXi. Anat. [ad. med.L. de- 
articuldtio, used to translate bi&pSpaxns in Aristotle 
and Galen.] a. Division hy joints ; b. 1 Articu- 
lation admitting of movement in several directions; 
. « Diarthrosis * (Syd. Soc. Lex,); c. Distinct arti- 
culation (of the voice). 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 333 A dearticulation of the 
parts. 1 1634 T. Johnson Party's C hirurg. vi.xlii. (1678 1 165 
De-articulation is a composition of the bones with a manifest 
and visible motion. 1650 Bulwer Anthropomet. 144 There 
would be much of the voice lost in dearticulation. 1651 
Biggs New Disp. ^98 The dearticulation of the operations 
of nature. 

f De. actuate, v. Obs. rare, [f. L. deartuare, 
i. artus joint, member: see De- I. 6.] trans. 
To dismember. So + Deartua'tion, dismember- 
ment. 

1623 Cockeram, Deartuate. X653GATAKER Vind. Autiot. 
jfer. 175 Framing a very maimed and mangled dismembra- 
tion and deartuation. .of it. 
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t Dea'rworth, derworth, a. Obs. Forms : 
1 de*orwurpe, dyrwurpe, 2 derwurfle, der - 
wiurtS, dierewurd, 2-3 deor-, deore-, dere- 
wurtSe, 3 durewurfle, 3-5 dere-, derworpe, 
derworp, -worth, 4 derwurp, direwerpe, 4-5 
darworth, 5 derwurthe, dirworthe, dyrworth, 
derwarde, 4-6 dereworth, 6 dearworth. [OE. 
dior-, dyrwurfe, app. f. diem, dtoru Dear si, 1 + 
wyrfe worthy.] 

1. Worthy of high estimation, highly valuable, 
precious, costly. 

c 888 K. Alfred Boeth. x. 28 Daet is git deorwyrbre Sonne 
monnes lif. 971 Blickl. Horn. 31 Xe on gold xe^ on deor- 
wyrbum hraeglum. ciooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xiii. 46 He 
funde baet an deorwyrfte [c 1160 Hatton derwurSe] meregrot. 
c 1175 Lamb. Horn, 19 He . . alesde us. .mid his dercwurSe 
flesse and mid his blode. triaoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 145^ Hie 
nam ane box . . and hine fulde mid derewurSe smerieles. 
a 1300 Ten Commandm. 1 in E, E, P. (1862) 15 pi derworb 
blode bat bou schaddistfor mankyn. c 137a. Chaucer Boeth. 
11. iv. 41 p.it bei ne ben more derworpe to pe ben bine owen 
lijf. c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 26 pat pat is wibynne pe 
arterye is ful derwarde & nedib gret kepynge. c 142a Hoc- 
cleve Learn to Die 448 Of satisfaccioun the leeste detde 
Right dereworthe were it in this neede. 

2. Worthy, honourable, noble, glorious. 

£1175 Lamb. Horn. 79 pet he alihte . . from derewurS 
wuninge. a 1175 Cott. Horn. 231 Se hlaford into par halle 
come mid his dierewurd Xeferede. 1340-70 Alex. <j- Dind. 
243 Whan dereworpe dindimus be enditinge hurde. a 1400- 
50 A lexander 2670 Now dose him fra Darius, a dereworth 
[v.r, darworthl prince, c 1420 Avow. Arth. xxii, Bidns me 
Sir Gauan, Is derwurthe on dese 1 

3. Of persons : Dearly esteemed, dear, beloved. 
«i225 Ancr. R. 2 Louerd I seiS Godes Spuse to hire 

deorewurSe Spus. 138a Wyclif 2 Cor. vii. 1 Moost dere- 
worthe britheren. c 1400 Sorvdone Bab. 1512 My fader so 
dereworth and der. c 142a Hoccleve Learn to Die 498 Of 
alle freendes thow, the derwortheste. 1557 ToiielPs Misc. 
(Arb.) 117 A dearworth dame. 

+ Dea'rworthily, adv. Obs. [f. Dearworthy 
+ -ly 2 .] Worthily, honourably ; preciously, 
richly ; affectionately. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 13669 (GCtt.) Ful derworthili his lauerd 
he gret. la 1400 Morte A rth* 3252 A duches dere-worthily 
dyghte in dyaperde wedis. r 1410 Love Bonavent. Mirr. iv. 
(Gibbs MS.), [Sche] roosuppe and clypped hire derworthyly 
ted. 1530 worthily] and tenderly. Ibid, xiv, Sche . . clypp- 
ynge hyin derworthyly [v.r. derworthcly ; ed. 1530 lou- 
yngely] in hyre armes. 

t DeaTworthiness. Obs. [f as prec. + 
-ness. OE. had dJorwyrfnes.') Preciousncss, 
worthiness, valuableness ; (in OE.), valuables, 
treasures. 

[c 888 K. jElfred Boeth. vii. § 4 Mid golde, %t mid seolfre, 
£e mid eallum deorwyrbnessum.] 1*1335 Metr, Horn, 11 
Than es the gret derworthines Of precheours that bers 
witnes. Ibid, 73 Wit lovely worde and dereworthynes. 

t DeaTworthly, adv. Obs. In 3-4-liche, 
4 -lye, -li, -ly, (derwurly). [Early ME. f. Dear- 
worth a. + -liche, -LY 2.] =Deabw0RTHILY. ^ • 

c iaos Lay. 151 51 Twa hundred cnihten. .be sculen biwiten 
bene king, durewurSliche burh alle bing. a iaa5 Ancr. R. 
410 peos beon deoruwuroliche i-wust. a 1300 Cursor M. 
5322 (Cott.) He. .mensked him derworthli [z'.rr.dereworthly, 
•worpely]. c 1320 R. Brukne Medit. 180 How derwurly, 
afore hys ende, A derwurb 3yfte he wulde with be lete. 
c 1335 Metr. Horn, 84 Wei birs us blis the derworthelye. 
1413 Lvdg. Pilgr, Sowle 11. lxiii. (1859) 59 Thou .. keptest 
me ful derworthly, that I went nought from the. 

t DeaTworthy, derworthy, a, Obs. [A 
ME. formation from Dearworth, with assimila- 
tion of the second element to Worthy.] « Dear- 
worth. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 4731 (Cott.) Mi stiward ioseph al fedes 
me, For darworthi par-til es he. ^ c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. 
11. i. 31 Is present fortune derworbi to pe. 1414 Brampton 
Penit. Ps. vii, Helde nojt thi wretthe on my frealnesse, Thi 
derworth i childeryn whan thou schalt blesse. c 1430 Hymns 
Virg. (1867) 52 J>e derworbiest oile bat eu ere was. C1485 
Digby My st. (1882) in. to86 O t pou dere worthy emperowere 1 

Deary, -rie (di a, ri), sb. and a. Also 7-8 dearee. 
[f. Dear a. 1 + -je, -y 4.] Diminutive of dear. 

A. sb. A little dear ; a darling : a familiar term 
of amatory and conjugal endearment. 

1681 Otway Soldier's Fort. in. i, Lose thee, poor Love, 
poor Dearee, poor Baby. 1705 Vahb«ugh Cmlfed. v. ii. 301 
[To their husbands] Bye, dearies ! 1739 R. Bull tr. Dede- 
kindus' Grobianus 151 You'll be her Love, her Dearee, what 
you will. 1795 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Pindariana Wks. 
181 2 IV. 73 He bugs and kisses his old Deary. 1870 
Dickens E. Drood i, Here's another ready for ye, deary. 
1890 W. A. Wallace Only a Sister 1 88 A Mapleton in love 
is a Mapleton still, for all your pretty ways, dearie. 

B. adj. dial. See quots. 

1691 Ray N. C. Words* Deary t little. 1828 Craven Dial., 
Deary, an adjunct to little and equivalent to very ; 1 This is 
a deary little bit '. 1877 N. W, Line. Gloss, s.v., ' I never 
seed such deary little apples in all my life.' 1888 El* 
worthy W. Somerset Word-bk. s.v., 'There is a deary little 
gibby lamb.* 

Cf. inter] . Deary me I an extension of Dear me I 
usually more sorrowful in its tone. 

1785 Hutton Bran New Wark 343 (E. D. S.) Deary me 1 
deary me ! forgive me good Sir. I'll steal naa maar . . 
My mother, my brothers and sisters, and my aid neam. 
O deary me! 1815 Jake Taylor Display xi. (ed. 2) 
132 'Deary me!' said she. 1833 Marry at P. Simple i, 
O deary me \ he must have lost a mint of money. 

Deas(e, deasse, obs. forms of Dais. 
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II Deasil, deiseal (dye-fal, de»?3l), adv., sb. 
[Gaelic deiseil (deiseal, dcasaf) adj. and adv., right- 
handwise, turned toward the right, dextrorsum, f. 
dcas right hand, south, in Olr. dess, des, Welsh 
de/iau, cognate with Lat. dcx-ter, Gr. 8c£-ios. 
(The meaning of the latter part is unknown.)] 

Righthandwise, towards the right ; motion with 
continuous turning to the right, as in going round 
an object with the right hand towards it, or in the 
same direction as the hands of a clock, or the ap- 
parent course of the sun (a practice held auspicious 
by the Celts). 

1771 Pennant Tour Scotl. in 1769, 309 (Jam. s.v. Widder* 
sinnis) At marriages and baptisms they make a procession 
lound tbe church, Deasoil, Le., sunways. 1774-5 — Tour 
Scotl. in 1772, II. 15 (Jam.) The unhappy lunatics are 
brought here by their friends, who first perform the cere- 
mony of the Deasil thrice round a neighbouring cairn. 
1794 Statist. Acc. Perthshire XI. 621 (Tarn.) If a person's 
meat or drink were to . . come against nis breath, they in- 
stantly cry out, Deisheal ! which is an ejaculation graying 
that it may go the right way. 18x4 Scott Wav. xxiv, The 
surgeon, .perambulated his couch three times, moving from 
east to west, according to the course of the sun. .which was 
called making the deasil. 1875 Lubbock Grig. Civiliz. vi. 
300 There was a sacred stone in Jura round which the 
people used to move 'deasil i. e. sunwise. 

De-aspirate, -ation, -ator: see De- II. 1. 

Death, (deb). Forms: a, 1-4 dea)>, 3 dap, 
diej> ; 2-3 daej>, 2-4 dep, 3 death, diaj?, diath, 
dip, 4 deep, dyap, dyeap, 4-5 deythe, 4-6 
deth, dethe, 5 deeth, 6 Sc. deith, 6- death. 
Also j8, 3 dead, dead, 3-6 ded, dede, (4 dedd, 
did), 4-5 (6-8 Se.) deed, 5-6 deyd, 6-9 (chiefly 
Sc.) dead, 4-9 Sic. deid. [A Common Tent. sb. : 
OE. dia]> = OFris. ddth, ddd (WFris. dead), OS. 
dM, ddd (MDu. and MLG. dSt(d-\ Vu.dood), OHG. 
tdd, MHG. tdt (Ger. tod), ON. orig. dautSr, usually 
dautSi (Sw. f Da. ddd), Goth, daufus, an OTeut. 
deriv. in -)u-z ( = L. -tn-s) of the verbal stem dan- 
(pre-Teut. type dhau-, *dhatr-tu-s), whence ON. 
deyja to Die. (Cf. also Dead.) Of the ME. form 
ded, dede, usual in the northern dial, (but not 
confined to it), Sc. 4- deid {did), also spelt 6- 
dead, the history is not qnite clear ; the final d 
agrees with Sw. and Da., and suggests Norse in- 
fluence, but the vowel regularly represents OE. ia : 
cf. Sc. breid, heid, steid (brzd, etc.).] 

1. 1. The act or fact of dying ; the end of life \ the 
final cessation of the vital functions of an animal 
or plant, a. of an individual. 

071 Blickl. Horn. p3 He mid his costunge ure costunge 
oforswibde, and mid his deape urne deab. c 1250 Old 
Kentish Serin, in O. E. Misc. 36 Non ne wot pane dai of 
his diabe. a 1300 K~. Horn 58 So fele mi3ten ybe Bringe 
hem bre to dibe. c 1449 Pecock Repr. 376 The wommen. . 
whiche after hir husbondis deethis wolden . . lyue cbaast. 
1590 Shaks. Mids. N. v. i. 293 The death of a deare friend. 
1667 Milton P. L. ix. 832 With him all deaths 1 could 
endure, without him live no life. 1887 J. A Hamilton in 
Diet. Nat. Biog. IX. 370/2 He bore the scar to his death. 

/3. c 1305 L AY « 8424H5 Herigal . . sweor, bat Euelin i Son 
daei Daed sculde bolien. Euefin wes swiSe of-dred, For me 
him dead bi-haebte. a 1300 Cursor M. 905 (Cott.) pou sal 
be slan wit duble dedd. c 1400 Maundby. (Roxb.) Pref. 1 
He wald.. suffer hard passioun and dede. C1450 St. Cuth- 
bert (Surtees) 2577 Sho saw hir deed semed nere at haude. 
1533 Gau Rickt Vay (1888) 13 Sayand to ane oder god giff 
the ane ewil deid. 1570 Buchanan Ane Admonitioun 
Wks. 23 To revenge his faderis deid. a 1605 Montgomeris 
Misc. Poems xxii. 41 Then wer I out of dout of deed. 

b. in the abstract. 

c 888 K. jElfred Boeth* viii. 26 Se deab hit huru afirreb, 
a iaoo Moral Ode xcviil in E. E. P. (1862)28 DieS com in 
bis middenerd burn be ealde deofles onde. c 1340 Cursor M* 
835 (Trin.) Fro pat tyme furst coom deb to man. 1398 Tre- 
yisa Barth. DePJi.w. 11.(1495) 187 Deth iscallyd mors for it 
is bitter. 1583 Harsnet Serm. Ezek. (1658) 128 There are 
no two things so opposite as Life and Death. 1667 Milton 
P. L. 1. 3 The Fruit Of that Forbidden Tree, whose mortal 
tast Brought Death into the World. 1769 Cowper Lett. 21 
Jan., Death is either the most formidable, or the most com* 
fortable thing we have in prospect. 1859 Seeley Ecce 
Homo iv. (ed. 8; 35 The Greek did not believe death to be 
annihilation. 

/3. a 1300 Cursor M. 20841 (GCtt.) pat lijf, ne dede, ne 
wele, ne wa, Mai neuer turn mi bert pe fra. 1340 Hampolh 
Pr. Consc. 1666 Ded es be mast dred thing pat es. 1375 
Barbour Bruce 1. 269 Thryldome is weill wer than deid. 
ct4«o Sir Amadas (Weber) 152 Then com deyd ..And 
partyd my dere husbond and me. 1S33 Gau Richt Vay 
(1888) 45 As S. Paul sais..Deid is swolit throw wictore. 

c. as a personified agent. (Usually figured as 
a skeleton ; see also Death's-head.) 

971 [see 7]. a 1300 Cursor M. 18 x 16 (Cott.) To ded i said, 
'quar es bi stang?' 1504 Bury Wills (Camden) 105 A blak 
clothe steynyd w* an image of deth. 1596 Shaks. Merch. V. 
11. vii. 63, O hell I what haue we here f A carrion death, 
within whose emptie eye There is a written scroule. 1667 
Milton P. L. xi. 490 Over them triumphant Death his 
Dart Shook ; but delaid to strike. 1839 Longp. Reaper $ 
Flcnvers i, There is a Reaper, whose name is Death. 1874 
Fowler in Proc. Soc. Antiq. 19 Feb. 143 A figure of 
eath, represented as a skeleton with mattock and spade. 

2. The state of being dead; the state or con- 
dition of being without life, animation, or activity. 

rtiooo Andreas 583 (Gr.) He., men of deaSe worde 
awehte. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 91 Crist aras of deaOe. 
c x»5o Gen. $ Ex. 265 Quan al man-kinde . . Sal ben fro dede 
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to Hue brojt. 1340 Ayenb. 7 Oure thord aros uram dyabe 
to lytic <r 1450 3*. Cnthbert (Surtees) 871 Rays bis bryd to 
lyfe fra deed. 1817 Pollok Course T. tit. 1000 This wilder- 
ness of intellectual death. 1864 Tennyson En.Ard. 561 
One . . Lay lingering out a fivcyears' death-in-tife. Mod. 
His eyes were closed in death. 

% In preceding senses the death was frequent In 
Old and Middle English, and down to the i6lh c. 
See also 7, 12 c, 13 ; To die the death : see Die. 

^888 K. Alfred Boeth. viii. 26 Se deab ne cymo* to nanum 
oSrumJingum. ^1175 Lamb. Horn. 109 pe aide met him 
wttan iwis bone deo. a iaas After. R. 52 pus eode sihoe 
biuoren . . & com be deaS ber efter. 1340 Hanpolb Pr. 
Conte. 355 Of be dede and whi it es to drede. a 1400 Relig. 
Pieces /r. Thornton MS. (1867)3 When be dede has sun- 
dyrde ourc bodyes and oure sanies, c 1430 Syr Tryam. 104 
Tylle thou be broght to the dedd. 1513 Douglas Ainzis 
!• 1-54 Quhilk hed the deid esehapit. a 1555 Latim ta Stmt. 
& Run- (»&45> 3 He ..rose again from the death. 1504 
Shaks. Rich. Iff, 1. it 179, I fay it [his breast] naked to 

the deadly stroke, And humbly begge the death. 1599 

if en. V, iv. i. 181 Where they feared the death, they haue 
borne life away. 

3. trans/. The loss or cessation of life in a parti- 
cular part or tissue of a living being. 

1800 Med. Jml. MI. 543 So great a torpor, as to produce 

the death or mortification of the parts'. 1869 Huxley 
Physiol. I 23 When death takes place, the body, as a whole, 
dies first, the death of the tissues not occurring until after 
a considerable interval. 

f4. Loss of sensation or vitality, state of uncon- 
sciousness, swoon. Obs. rare. (Cf. Dead a. 2.) 

1596 Sia J. Smvthe in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 97 It 
brought sodeyne death itself upon me for three quarters of 
an houre. 

5. fig. The loss or want of spiritual life ; the 
being or becoming spiritually dead. The second 
death : the punishment or destruction of lost souls 
after physical death. 

e 1000 Ags. GtfcA John v. 24 le secje eow bact se be min 
word gebyra. .fser3 fram deaoe to life, e 1175 Lamb. Horn. 
39 penne burejest bu here saule . . from ban ufele deaSe. 
naooOsMiN 1905a piss lif niss nohht rihht nemmnedd lif 
Acc da:b itt maft ben nemmnedd. e\x*$E. E. A Hit. P. 
A. 65: [Hel delyuered vus of be deth secounde. 138a 
Wyclif Rev. xxi. 8 The pool brennynge with fljr and brun- 




J85 S. Cox Expositions I. xx, The want of this [eternal] 
life is eternal death. 

b. Loss or deprivation of civil life ; the fact or 
state of being cut off from society, or from certain 
rights and privileges, as by banishment, imprison- 
ment for life, etc. (Usually civil death.) 

i6aa Fletcher Sp. Curate rv. 1, This banishment is a kind 
of civil death. 176s Blackstone Comm. 1. 1. ii. 145 A disso- 
lution is the civil death of the parliament. 1767 Ibid. II. 
m It may also determine by his civil death ; as if he enters 
into a monastery, whereby he is dead in law. 177a Fletcher 
Appeal Wks. 1795 I. 100 Does not the spirit ot persecution 
..inflict at least academic death upon [them]? 1871 
Masksy Elern. Law § xao A sort of conventional death, or, 
as it is sometimes called, a civil death. 

C. Of a thing : Cessation of being, end, extinc- 
tion, destruction. 

1413 Lydc. Piter. Soivle nt. x. (1483) 56 And oure deth is 
withouten deth for it hath none ende. 1718 Watts Hymns 
m. xxiii, Our faith beholds the dying Lord, And dooms 
our sins to death. 1821 Shelley Boat on Scrchio 29 From 
the lamp's death to the morning ray. 1884 W. C. Smith 
Kildrostan 48 Suspicion murders love, and from its death 
Come anguish and remorse. 

6. Bloodshed, slaughter, murder. 

a 1626 Bacon (J.), Not to suffer a man of death to live. 
1822 Shelley Hellas 431 The dew is foul with death. 
1883 Church & BaooKiaa tr. Lixy xxn.li. 118 Some were 
cut down by the foe as they rose covered with blood from 
the field of death. 

7. Cause or occasibn of death, as in to be the death 
of ; something that kills, or renders liable to death; 
poet, a deadly weapon, poison, etc. 

971 Blickt. Horn. 67 He cwaeb, ' Eala deab, ic beo bin 
deab'. 138a Wyclif 2 Kings iv. 40 Thei crieden oute, 
seyinge, Deth in the pott ! deth in the pott I 1396 Shaks. 
1 Hen. IV* n. i. 14 Poore fellow neuer ioy'd since the price 
of oats rose, it was the death of him. 1399 — Mueh Ado 
ti. ii. 19 What life is in that, to be the death of this mar. 
riage? 16. . Dryden (J.\ Swiftly flies The fealher'd death, 
and hisses through the skies. 1704 Pope Windsor For. 132 
The clam'rous lapwings feel the leaden death. 1773 Goldsm, 
Stoops to Conq. 1, A school would be hisdeath. 184a Miall 
Nonconf, II. 49 These churchmen magistrates will be the 
death of us. 1847 Tennyson Print, vi. 960 You might mix 
his draught with death. 

fi. e 1314 Guy Wano. {A.} 565 pou art mi liif, mi ded 
y-wis ..Y dye for be loue of pe. e 1500 Melusinc 26 He 
theone pulled out of hys brest the piece of the swerd, and 
knew that it was hys dede. 1725 Ramsay Cent. Sheph. 11. 
ii, Her cheeks, her mouth, her een, Wilt be my dead. 
1792 Burns Attld Rob Morris Hi, The wounds I must hide 
that will soon be my dead. Mod. Se. You have been the 
deid o' him. 

+ 8. A general mortality caused by an epidemic 
disease ; a pestilence. Obs. exc. as in b. 

[e 1358 Edw. III. Let. to Pofe Innocent VI in Hist. Lett. 
N. Registers (Rolls) 405 Quodam morbo incurabili in tibia, 
mala mors vulgariter nuncupato, percussus.] e 1400 Knigh- 
ton Chron. iv. an. 1348, Scoti . . sumpserunt in juramen- 
turn.. sub hac forma quando jurare volebant, Per/oedam 
mortem Angtor/iw, anglice be the font dethe 0/ Engelond. 
1480 Caxton Deter. Brit. 35 This was moche vsed to-for y* 
grete deth [Trevisa be furste moreyn]. 1480-90 Chron. 

Vol. III. 
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Scots In Pinkerton Hist. Scot. I. App. 502 (an. 1482) Thar 
was ane gret hungyr and deid in Scotland. 1556 Chron. 
(Jr. hnars (Camden) 29 Thys yere was a gret deth at the 
Menerys. 1577-87 Holinsii«d Chron. III. 961/1 In this 
yeare a great death of the pestilence reigned in London. 

b. Black Death, the name now commonly 
given to the Great Pestilence or visitation of the 
Oriental Plague, which devastated most countries of 
Europe near the middle of the 14th c,, and caused 
great mortality in England in I34 8 -9J sometimes 
also Including the recurrences of the epidemic in 
1360 and 1379. 

The name 'black death 1 is modern, and was app. intro- 
duced into English history by Mrs. Penrose (Mrs. Markham) 
in 1823, and into medical literature by Babington's transL of 
Hecker's Der Schwa r e Tod in 1833. In earlier writers 
we find the pestilence* the plague, great pestilence* great 
death* or in distinction from later visitations the furste 
moreyn* the /irst pestilence ; Latin chroniclers have pestis, 
pestilent ia* epidemia* mortalitas. The distinctive magna 
tnortalitaSf ' great mortality * or * death ', and its equivalents, 
prevailed in many languages : Ger. das grosse sterben* 
LGer. de grote tlot* Flem. de groete doet* Da. den store d8d 
or mandMth, Swed. (1402) store dddhiu* later stordJden* 
digerdSden (thick or frequent mortality), Norweg. (14th 
c.) manndandi hinn mihli; cf. It mortalega rrande* F. 
lagrande /este* etc. The epithet 4 black ' is of uncertain 
origin, and not known tu be contemporary anywhere. It 
is first found in Swedish and Danish 16th c. chroniclers 
(xivarta dJdhen* den sort e dad). Hence, in German, Schl02er 
in 1773 used der scktvarze 7Win reference to Iceland, aod 
Sprengel in 1794 took it as a general appellation. From 
modern German the name has passed into Dutch {de trvaarte 
dood) and English, and has influenced French <la pette 
noire\ The quots. 1758 and 1780 below are translations 
from Danish and Swedish through German, and refer not 
to the pestilence of 1348, which did not reach Iceland, but 
to a later visitation in 1402-3, known at the time as plagan 
>nthlt\{tht great plague), but called by modern Icelandic 
historians, from 17th c, srmrti dantti (black death). 

[c 1440 Walsinciiam Chron. Title of chap., De magna 



Sorle ddd* or black death* destroyed almost all the inhabi- 
tants in the place [Iceland]. 1780 tr. Lett, from lhre{\-n€) 
in Von TrotCs Lett. Iceland 305 Schloier divides the Ice. 
landic literature into three periods, .the golden period, from 
the introduction of Christianity to the close of the thirteenth 
[sic— should be fourteenth] century, when the black death 
or the great plague, .checked the progress of poetry. 1800 
Med. J ml. IV. 365 He [Cit. Papon] speaks of the plague. . 
tn 1347, otherwise called the black plague.] 

182^ Mas. Ma rkham [Eliz. Penrose] Hist. Eng. xviii, Kd- 
ward s successes in France were interrupted during the next 
six years by a most terrible pestilence— so terrible as to be 
called the black death. 1833 B. G. Babington {title) The 
Black Death m the Fourteenth Century. From the German 
of J. F. E. Hecker. M.D. 1874 Green Short Hist. v. 5 4. 
an. 1349, The Black Death fell on the village almost as 
fiercely as on the town. 1885 Encyct. Brit. XIX. 164/2 s.v. 
Plagne, The mortality of the black death was. .enormous. 
It is estimated in various parts of Europe at two-thirds or 
three-fourths of the population in the first pestilence, in 
England even higher. 1893 F. A. Gasquf.t {title) The 
Great Pestilence (a o. 1348-9), now commonly known as the 
Black Death. 

f9. Hunting. A blast sounded at the death of 
the game; =Mort. Obs. 

1741 Compl. Earn. Piece 11. i. 293 He that first gets in 
erics Hoo-up. .and blows a Death. 

10. As a vehement exclamation or imprecation. 
See also *S death. 

1604SHAKS. Oth. in. iii. 396 Death and damnation ! Oh I 
1668 D rvden Evening's Loz'e iv. ii, Death, you make me 
mad, sir I 1766 Goldsm. Vic. IV. xi, Death ! to be seen by 
ladies, .in such vulgar attitudes ! 
II. Phrases. 

f 11. In ME. the genitive was occasionally (as in 
nouns of time) used adverbially = In the condition 
of death, dead ; so lives (gen. of life) = alive. Obs. 

a 1250 Owl *r Night. 1630 Ah thu nevre mon to gode 
Lives ne deathe.s, stal ne stode. c 1314 Guy Warw. (A.) 
5459 Ni}t no day swikeo y nille Liues or debes that ich 
him se. 

12. To death (Sc. to deid, occas. in Eng. to 
dead) : a. lit. following verbs as an adverbial 
extension expressing result, as to jslay, beal 1 stone y 
etc. to death ; hence to do to (the) death (arch.), to 
kill, slay ; to put to death, to kill, esp. in the exe- 
cution of justice, to execute. 

c 1000 Ac*. Gosp. Matt. xx. i3 His Xe-nyberia<5 hyne to 
deabe. a 1125 Jul: ana 62 He sloh him wi5 a ttan to 
deaoe. a 1300 Cursor M. 671 1 <Cott.) To ded [v.r. debe] 
bat beist man sal stan. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 
127^ date. .pat Steuen to dede was dight. c 1400 Dettr. 
Troy 9533 Ihe Troiens.. dong hom to dethe. c 1489 
Caxton Btnnchantyn v. (1890) 21 Wounded to deth. 1 560-1 
Bk. Discipl. Ch.Scot. vii. \ a For suche. .the Civill swearde 
aught to punische to death. *i6oo Shaks. Sonn. xcix. 
A vengeful canker eat him up to death. 161 1 — Cymb. 
v. v. 235 The Gods do meane to strike me To death with 
mortal! ioy. 1734 tr. Rollings Anc. Hist. (1827) II. m. 189 
Shot to death with darts. 185a M as. Stow* Uncle Tom's C. 
xix, The slave-owner can whip his refractory slave to death. 

c 1314 Guy Warw. (A) 3581 So mani to ded ther he dede. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 1 1932 The knigbtes . . The_pepull with 
pyne puttyn to dethe. a 1400 Sir Pert. 930 Ther he was 
done to the dede. 1503-4 Act 19 Hen. VII* c. 34 Preamb,, 
Dyvers (were] put to deth. 1570-6 Lambasde Peramb. 
A cut (1826) 391 lack Cade, .did to death the Lord Say. and 
others 1599 Shaks. Much Ado v. ul 3 Done to death by 
slanderous tongues. 1631 Gouge Gotts Arrows in. $ 60. 
295 Ministers of Justice in potting capital) malefactors to 
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death. 1847 Gaorx Greece (1862) III. xxxiv. 925 They were 
all put to death. 1858 Geh. I*. TMoarsoN Audi Alt. II. 
laxx.36 Haunted by pictures of some he had done to death. 

b. intensifying verbs of feeling, as hate* resent* 
or adjs., as sick, wearieil: to the last extremity, to 
the uttermost, to the point of physical or nenons 
exhaustion, beyond endnrance. 

iV* 30 S u ?f r M ' W° (C©«.) Herodias him hated to 
ded. 1583 Hollyaaho Campodi Eior 241 Clodius is In. 
am our pel to dead of a certaine yong woman. 1613 Shaks. 

tl'Z-KM 1 '™* 1 Cri f' How *°' 9 y° ur Grace f Rath. 
O Griffith, sicke to death. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 1. 

II. 58 The Hereticks abhor me to death. 1670 DavocN 
Conq. Granada Pt 11. ill. iii, I'm tad to death, that I mu<t 
be your foe. 1773 Mas. Chapone Improv. Mtnd (1774) U. 
80 A gentleman who would resent to death an Imputation 
of falsehood. 1806 Bloonpikld Wild Eleivers Poems (1845) 
220 Some almost laugb'd themselves to dead. 1840 Dickxns 
Barn. Rudgexxii* My stars, Simmun 1. .You frighten me to 
death ! 1850 Mas. CAaLYUt Lett. II. 142, I have also been 
bothered to death with servants. 

c. To the death formerly interchanged with to 
death tn all senses ; it is now used only in certain 
expressions, as to pursue* persecute* wage war to 
the death, 

138a Wveua Matt, xxvl 38 My soule is sorowful tit to 
the deth, c 1400 Three Kings Cologne iv. 12 Erechias was 
syke to be dethe. c 1450 Merlin 122 These ihull the 
[ s= thee] love and serue euer to the deth, 1563 WinJet Four 
Scoir Thre Quest. Wks. 1888 I. 95 To baneis Christianis.. 
and condemne thame to the dethe. 1568 Gsafton Chron. 
II. 217 The which Castell the king hated to the death. 
1586 T. B. La Primaud. Er. Acad. (1589) 261 With such 
speeches he fought unto the death. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado 
1. iii. 73 You are both sure, and will assist mee ? Conr. To 
the death my Lord. 1673 Dbyden Marr. d la Mode v. i, 
And she takes it to the death. 184a S. Lovaa Handy Andy 
ti, When he [an attorney] was obliged . . to hunt his man 
to the death. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. If. 207 Four 
generations of Stuarts had waged a war to the death with 
four generations of Puritans. 

13. f To have or take the death : to meet one's 
death, to die. Obs. So To catch one's death : sec 
Catch v. 30. To be the death of. see sense 7. 
To be (or make it) death {for) : I.e. to be (or make 
it) a matter of death or capital punishment. 

e 1435 Torr. Portugal 1220 The kyng had wend he had 
the dede. c 1470 Henry Wallace xi. 837 Throuch cowa. 
tice, gud Ector tuk the ded. 165a H. Bell Luther's Colloq. 
(Casscll's Ed.) 13 It should be death for any person to have 
. .a copy thereof. 1847 Tennyson Princ. Prol. 150, 1 would 
make it death For any male thing but to peep at us. 

14. Deaths door* the gates or jaws of death : 
figurative phrases denoting a near approach to, or 
great danger of, death. 

1382 Wvct ta Ps. cvilij. 18 And they ne^heden to the *atis 
of deth. 1550 CovsaoALE Spir. Perte xviii. To bring unto 
deaths door, that he may restore unto life again. 1646 
P. Hulkkley Gospel Covt. To Rdr. 1 When death comes 
to our dores, and we arc at deaths-dore. 1746 Berkeley 
2nd Let. Tar-water \ 12 Many patients might thereby 1* 
rescued from the jaws of death. 1855 Tennyson Charge 
Lt. Brigade, Into the jaws of Death, Into the mouth of 
Hell, Rode the six hundred, i860 T«ollopr Eramley P. 
xliiL Poor Mrs. Crawley bad been at death's door. 

15. To be in at the death (in fox hunting) : to 
be present wben the game is killed by the hounds. 
Also fig. 

1800 Winona m Speeches Part. (181 1) I. 337 For the empty 
fame of being in at the death. 1841 I.ytton j\7. 4- Mom. 
v. ix, A -kilful huntsman, .who generally contrived to be in 
at the death. 

16. To be death on (slang) : to be eminently 
capable of doing execution on, or a very good hand 
at dealing with ; to be very fond of. 

185s HALtauaTON Mat. * Hum. Nat. 225 (Bartlett) 
Women.. are bom with certain natural tastes. Sally was 
death on lace, i860 BAaTLErr Diet. A mgr. s.v., To be 
death on a thing, is to be . . a capital hand at it, like the 
quack doctor who could not manage the whooping-cough, 
but was as he expressed it, ' death on fits \ Vulgar. 1884 
E. Fawcett Gentl. 0/ Leisure i. 9 Fanny hasn't forgotten 
you . . she was always death on you English chaps. 189a 
LENTiNEa Australian fVord-bh. 19 Death on* good at.. 
• Death on rabbits \ would mean a very good rabbit shot. 

17. In various other phraseological expressions ; 
as as pate as death (see Pale} ; and colloa. as sure 
as death , lo ride, come on, hang on, etc., like death* 
or like grim death. 

1786 Burns Scotch Drink x* Then Bumewin comes on 
tike death, At every chaup. 1893 Tit Bits 23 Dec 21 1/3 
The baby, .holds on to that finger like grim death, 

III. Combinations. 

^The genitive, now used (as a possessive) only 
in poetry or when death is personified, was for- 
merly freely used where we should now nse of 
or death- in combination, as in death's evil* sorrow* 
sling; death's bed, day, wound (see Death-bed, 
etc.). See also Deatu's-face, -head, -herb, -eing. 

a 1000 Guthlac 350 Gr.) Nis me bses deabes sor$. c isoo 
OaviN 1374 parr Cristess mennisscnesse Drannc dxbess 
drinnch. c 1230 Halt Meid. 17 J>at dreori dede . . ajuejf bat 
deaoes dunt. c 142a Hocclkve Learn to Die 538 Thogh 
thow seeke in thy bed now lye, Be nat agast, no dethes euel 
haast thow. 1847 Lytk Hymn* ' 'Abide with me ' vi* Where 
is death's sting ? Where, grave, thy victory? 

18. General combinations ot obvious meaning. 
These may be formed at will, and to any extent : examples 

are here given. ^The use of the hyphen is mainly syntac- 
tical ; it usually Implies also a main *tre«s 00 death-* as in 
dea'th'grasp* dca'th-sf.ckneu* dea'th-polluiled. 

10* 
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a. attributive. [As with other names of things, 
employed instead of the genitive death's. In this 
construction already freely used in OE., as in d<fap- 
biam, -bedd, -cwealm, -dscg, -denu, -spere, -stede, 
etc.] Of death ; belonging or pertaining to death ; 
as death-agony, -angel, -chamber, -chime, -cry, 
-dew, -dirge, f -door, f -fall, -fever, -grapple, 
-groan, -hour, -hull, -pang, -sentence, -shot, -shriek, 
-sleep, -song, -stab, -stiffening, -token, -vacancy, 
-wraith, etc., etc. 

6-1440 Capgrave Life St. Kath. v. 1751 Soo sodeynly 
on-to deth for to falle. Som men wene that deth-fal were 
myserye. x6ox Chester Love's Mart. (1878) 39 Many 
Death-doore-knocking Soules complaine. x6oo Shaks. 
7V. 4* Cr. 11. iii. 187 He is so plaguy proud, that the death 
tokens of it Cry no recouery. 1635 Cowley Davideis iv. 972 
One would have thought. .That Nature's self in her Death- 
pangs had been, a 1780 J. Carver Trav. 334 The number of 
the death-cries they give, declares how many of their own 
party are lost. Ibid. 337 They are then bound to a stake. . 
and obliged for the last time to sing their death-song. 1792 
R. Cumberland Calvary Poems 1803 II. 67 Christ's death- 
hour. 1795 South ey Joan ofArcw. 262 He knew That 
this was the Death-Angel Azrael, And that his hour was 
come. 1798 Sotheby tr. WielaiuVs Oberon (1826) II. 25 
Pale as the cheek with death-dew icy cold. 1799 Nelson 
in Nicolas Disfi, IV. 82 To name Sidney Smith's First 
Lieutenant to the Death- vacancy of Captain Miller. 181 1 
W. R. Spencer Poems 96 And our death-sentence ends the 
book. 1813 Byron Gtaour xxiii, The deathshot hissing 
from afar. 1813 Shelley Q. Mabvn. 14 Nature confirms the 
faith his death-groan sealed. Ibid. ix. 104 The melancholy 
winds a death-dirge sung. 18x4 Scott Ld. of Isles vi. xviii, 
I must not Moray's death-knell hear ! 1829 Carlyle Misc, 
(1837)11. 55 He gave the death-stab to modern Superstition. 
1834 Ht. Marti neau Demerara ix. 128 The animal was not 
to be restrained . . till the long death-grapple was over. 1838 
Lytton Leila 1. v, The death-shriek of his agonised father. 
1842 Pusev Crisis Eng. Ch. xoo From this deathsleep . . 
Protestant Germany was awakened by another battle-cry. 
1851 Carpenter Man. Phys. (ed. 2) 221 The Rigor Mortis, 
or death -stiffening of the muscles. 188a J. H. Blunt Ref. 
Ch. Eng. II. 3 The gallery out of which the death-chamber 
opened. 1883 A. I. Menken Infclicia 22 The last tremble 
of the conscious death-agony. 1884 Gurney & Myers in 
igth Cent. May 792 Alleged apparitions of living persons, 
the commonest of which are death-wraiths. 

b. objective, with pres. pples. [already in OE., 
as dea}-berende\, as death-bearing, -boding, -brav- 
ing, -bringing, -counterfeiting, -darting, -dealing, 
-subduing, -threatening, etc., adjs. 

1580 Sidnev Arcadia (1622) 269 The .. summons of the 
death-threatning trumpet. x§8x — Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 27 
Death-bringing sinnes. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. 111. ii. 364 
Death-counterfeiting sleepe. 1592 — Rom. <$• Jul. in. ii. 47 
The death-darting eye of Cockatrice. 1593 — Liter. 165 
No noise but Owles & wolues death-boding cries. 1633 
Ford Broken H. 1. ii, Death-braving Ithocles. a 17x1 Ken 
Hymns Evang. Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 171 Their Death- 
subduing King.^ 1774 Golds m. Nat. Hist. (1776) VII. 156 
This death-dealing creature. 1821 Shelley Fugitives iv. 7 
As a death-boding spirit, i860 Sat. Rev. X. 574/1 When 
these death-dealing missiles fell among them. 

c. instrumental, with pa. pples., and parasyn- 
thetic, as death-begirt, -dewed, -divided, -laden, 
-marked, -polluted, -shadowed, -sheeted, -slain, 
-ivinged, -wounded, etc., adjs. 

159a Shaks. Rom. $ Jul. Prol. 9 The fearful passage of 
their death-mark'd love. 1c x6oo Distracted Emp. xi. i. in 
Bullen O. PI. III. 192 Having his deathe-slayne mistres in 
his armes. 1623 Massinger Dk. Milan v. ii, Secrets that 
restore To life death-wounded men I 1647 H. More Song 
of Soul 1. 111. xxi, Through the death-shadowed wood. 1787 
Mary Wollstonecr. Wks. (1798) IV. 139 Those mansions, 
where death-divided friends should meet. 1800 Byron To 
Florence viii, The death-wing'd tempest's blast. 18x8 
Shellev Rev. Islam x. xiii, The death -polluted land. X832 
Motherwell Poet. Wks. (1847) 4 The dark death-laden 
banner, a 1839 Milman Good Friday Wks. II. 336 By thy 
drooping death-dew'd brow. 1871 G. Macdonald Songs 
Winter Days 111. iv, Death -sheeted figures, long and white. 
1879 Browning Ivan Ivanov. 30 Each village death-begirt. 

<L adverbial relations of various kinds, with 
adjs. and pples., rarely verbs. [With adjs. already 
in OE., as d^af-fagc, -scyldig, -wirig.'] In, to, nnto, 
of, like, as death ; as death-black, -cold, -deaf -deep, 
-devoted, -doomed,^ -due, -great, -pale, -weary, 
-worthy, etc., adjs.; death-doom vb. See also 
Death-sick. 

16x4 Svlvester Bethnlia's Rescue vi. 210 So, the Saint- 
Thief, which suffered with our Saviour Was led to Life by 
his Death-due Behaviour. 174a Francis Horace rv.xiv.(Jod.), 
The death-devoted breast. 174a Young Nt. Th. v. 75 This 
Death-deep Silence, and incumbent Shade. 1776 Mickle 
tr. Camoens' Lusiad 350 Death-doom'd man. 1795 Southey 
jfoan of A re x. 596 The death-pale face. 1796 T. Towhshend 
Poems 105 What tho' the sigh or wailing voice Can't soothe 
the death-cold ear. 1829 E. Elliott Village Patriarch 
Pref., With only one star .. in the death-black firmament. 
1839 Bailey Festusxu (1848)11 Like Asshur's death-great 
monarch. 1863 Baring-Gould Iceland 259, I can death- 
doom him as I please. 1864 Lowell Fireside Trav. 242 
To death-deaf Carthage shout in vain. 1866 Howells 
Venet. Life iii. 34 AH the floors, .are death-cold in winter. 

19. Special combs. : death-adder, a name for 
the genus Acanthophis of venomous serpents, esp. 
A. antarctica of Australia ; also erron. f. deaf-adder, 
deaf adder : see Deaf a. 1 d, 7 ; death-baby (C/.S.), 
see quot. ; death-bill (Eccl.), a list of dead for 
whom prayers wereio be said (see quot.) ; death- 
blast, {a) a blast of a horn, etc. announcing or 



presaging death ; (b) a storm or wind of destructive 
or deadly character ; death-cord, the rope used for 
hanging, the gallows- rope ; death-dance, a dance 
at or in connexion with death ; the Dance of Death ; 
death-doing a., doing to death, killing, murderous 
(see also Dead-doing) ; death-drake (Angling), 
a kind of artificial fly (see Drake) ; death-duty, 
a duty levied on the devolution of property in con- 
sequence of the owner's death; legacy, and probate 
and succession duties ; f death-evil (dede-, deed-), 
a mortal disease ; also, the name of a specific 
disease (quot. 1559) ; death-feud, a fend prose- 
cuted to the death ; death-flame » Death-pibe i ; 
death -flurry (IVhale-jishery), the convulsive 
struggles of a dying whale afier being harpooned 
(see Flurry); alsoyf^.; f death-head = Death's- 
head ; f death-ill (Sc. f dede-ill), mortal illness ; 
death-mask, a cast of plaster or the like, taken 
from a person's face after death ; death-moss (see 
quot.) ; death-moth, the Death's-head Moth ; 
death-penalty, the penalty of death, capital 
punishment ; death-penny, the obolus placed in 
the mouth of a corpse, with which to pay the ferry- 
man in Hades; death-pile, a funeral pile ; death- 
rate, the proportion of the number of deaths to 
the popnlation of a country, town, etc., usually 
reckoned at so much per thousand per annum ; 
death-rattle, a rattling sound in the throat of 
a dying person, caused by the partial stoppage of 
the air-passage by mucus ; death-ring, a finger- 
ring constructed to convey poison in shaking hands 
(W. Jones, Finger-rings 1877, 435); death-rope, 
a gallows-rope; death-ruckle, -ruttle (Sc.) = 
death-rattle ; death-sough (Sc.),' the last inspira- 
tion of a dying person' (Jam.); death-tick *= 
Death-watch i ; death-trance, a trance in which 
the action of the heart, lungs, etc. is so reduced as 
to produce the semblance of death (Syd. Soc. Lex. 
1882) ; death-trap, applied to any place or struc- 
ture which is unhealthy or dangerous without its 
being suspected, and is thus a trap for the lives of 
the unwary ; death- wave (see quots.) ; death- 
weight, a small weight placed on the eyelids of 
a corpse to keep them closed. 

i860 Chambers* Encycl. s.v. Adder, A very venomous ser- 
pent of New South Wales (Acanthophis tortor) is sometimes 
called the *death-adder. 1615 Sir E. Hoby Curry-combe 
59 The gracelesse people, who stopped their eares like the 
death Adder. 1881 A Chequered Career 321 The deaf 
adder, or death adder, as some people miscall it. 189a N. Y. 
Nation ti Aug. 107/1 A certain fungus called ^death- 
baby' . . fabled to foretell death in the family. 1849 Rock 
Ch. of Fathers II. 383 note, Abp. Lanfranc . . allotted the 
office of drawing up and sending off these *death-bills to 
the precentor. 1820 Scott Abbot xxxviii, A bugle sounded 
toudly. .' It is the ^death-blast to Queen Marys royalty', 
said Ambrosius. 1875 tr. Comte de Paris* Hist. Civ. 
War Amer. I. 456 The storm which in consequence of 
its periodical return in the beginning of November, 
sailors call the death-blast. 1820 St. Kathleen IV. 23 
(Jam.) She had for three nights successively seen a *death- 
candte flitting, .along the cliffs, a 1851 Joanna Baillie 
(Ogilvie), Have I done well to give this hoary vet'ran 
..To the *death-cord, unheard? 1865-8 F. Parkman 
France $ Eng. in Amer. (1880) 275 The ghostly *dcath- 
dance of the breakers, a 1652 Brome New Acad. 1. Wks. 
1873 II. 9 Here's the *death-doing point. 1795 Southey 
Joan of Arc vn. 362 That death-doing foe. 1799 G. Smith 
Laboratory^ II. 2g8 (Angling) *Death-drake . .taken chiefly 
in an evening, when the May-fly is almost gone. t88x 
Gladstone in Daily News 5 Apr. 2/6 My attention has 
been turned to a much larger subject — the subject of *death 
duties, c 1330 R. Bbunne Chron. (1810) 32 SiJ>en at 
Gloucestre *dede euelle him toke. 1559 M orwyng Evonym. 
256 Angry byles, such as in some mens legges the late 
wry tars calt the deed evill. 1820 Scott A bbot xi, They have 
threatened a *death-feud if any one touches us. 18x3 Hogg 
Queen's Wake 6s That fays and spectres . . spread the *death- 
flame on the wold, i860 Gen. P. Thompson A udi Alt. III. 
ci. 2 The convulsive effort, — * *d eath -flurry 1 as the whalers 
call it, — which is taking place in America on the subject of 
slavery. 1771 Weslev Wks. (1872) V. 287 They are mere 
*death-heads ; they kill innocent mirth. 1851 Longf. Cold. 
Leg. iv. Refectory, None of your death-heads carved in 
wood, c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. vn. x. 230 In-til hys *Dede-ill 
quhen he lay. 1675 Durham Exp. Commandm. To Rdr. 
1 h (Jam.) The death-ill of a natural unrenewed man. 182a 
Galt Steam-boat 292 (Jam.) Na, na ! There's nae dead-ill 
about Loui. 1877 Dowden Shaks. Primer ii. 29 There 
exists a *death-mask. .which bears the date 1616 and which 
may be the original cast from the dead poet's face. J838 
Miss Pardoe River A Desert I. 247 On many . . venerable 
pines hung wreaths of the greyish-coloured, silken parasite 
which is called in 'wood-craft* the *dcath-moss. a i8ai 
Keats Ode to Melancholy 6 Nor let the beetle, nor the 
*death-moth be Your mournful Psyche. 1875 E. White Life 
itt Christ il xiv. (1878) 155 The *death -penalty of the law 
of Moses. 1863 Whyte Melville Gladiators III. 238 
Scatter a handful of dust over my forehead, and lay the 
*death-penny on my tongue. 1851 Mrs. Browning Casa 
Guidi Windows II. 76 Had all the *death-piles of the ancient 
years Flared up in vain before me? 1864 Soc. Sc. Rev. 68 
The *death rates in the army had been reduced, .by sanitary 
measures ; 1873 B. Stewart Conserv. Force \. 1 The death 
rate, .varies with the temperature. 1829 Lytton Devereux 
v « iv » His h *P s quivered wildly— I heard the *death -rattle. 
18x5 Scott Guy M. xxvii, That was the *death-ruckle— he's 
dead. 1820 Blackw. Mag. Sept. 652 (Jam.) Heard nae ye 



the lang drawn *death-sough ? 1879 Jeffkries Wild Life 
in S. C. 207 In the huge beams or woodwork, the *death- 
tick is sure to be heard in the silence of the night. 1835 
Browning Paracelsus v. 128 This murky, loathsome death- 
trap, this slaughter-house. 1889 Spectator 14 Dec. 830 If. . 
the Board schools are death-traps. 1848 C. A. Johns Week 
at Lizard 103 About one in every nine is more boisterous. . 
than the rest : this the fishermen call ■ the *death wave '. 
1886 J .Milur Earthquakes 17* Phenomena, .on the Wexford 
coast, .popularly known as * death waves ', probahly in con- 
sequence of the lives which have been lost by these sudden 
inundations. 1850 Mrs. Browning Poet's Vow v. iv-v, 
They laid the *death-weights on mine eyes. 

Death a., var. of Deaf a. in some MSS., and in 
mod. dial. See also death-adder in Death 19. 

a 1500 Metr. Life St. Kath. 436 There is made hole dethe 
and dombe. 1574 Hellowes Gucuara's Fam. Ep. 116 As 
he was death, and most dunch, 1 cried out more in speaking 
unto him, than I do use in preaching. 1875 Sussex Gloss., 
Death, deaf . . * afflicted with deathness 

So Death, v. - Deaf v. to deafen. 

c 1440 York My st. xxxi. 186 Lo 1 sirs, he dethis vs with 
dynne ! 

Death-bed (de-bbed). Also 5-6 ded-, dead- ; 

6 death's bed. The bed on which a person dies ; 
the bed of death. (In OE. the grave.) 

Beowulf 5795 Nu is. ; dryhten Geata, deaS-bedde faest. 
c 1400 Gamelyn 24 On his deefc> bed to a-bide Goddes wille. 
a 1500 Childc of Bristowe 100 in Ha2l. E. P. P. I. 115 On 
his ded bed he lay. 1550 Coverdale Spir. Perle xii, By him 
that Iieth on his dead-bed. 1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 29 
When as he. .lay vpon his deathes bed. 1604 Shaks. Oth. 
v. ii. sx Sweet Soufe, take heed, take heed of Periury, Thou 
art on thy death-bed. 173a Pope Ep. Cobham xx6 He 
dreads a death-bed like trie meanest slave. 1874 Stubbs 
Const.^ Hist. (1875) I. vii. 20 x Canute's division of his 
dominions on his death-bed. 
b. attrib. 

169X-8 Norris PracU Disc. (1707) IV. 185 Such a Death- 
bed charity is too near akin to a Death -bed repentance, to 
be much valued. x8x6 Scott Tales of Landlord Introd., 
To answer funeral and deathbed expenses. 

Death-bell (de-)>bel). Also dead-bell (Sc. 
deid-bell). 

1. A bell tolled at the death of a person ; a pass- 
ing-bell. 

X781 C. J. Fielding Brothers, The Village death-bell's 
distant sound. 1784 Cowper Task 11. 51 A world that seems 
To toll the death-bell of its own decease. 1889 E. Peacock 
in Cath. Household 5 Jan. 13/3 The custom of ringing the 
death-bell at night. 

/3. a 1740 Barbara A Han viii. in Child Ballads (1886) iv. 
277/2 She heard the dead-bell ringing. 18.. Whittier 
Cry of Lost Soul iv, The guide, as if he heard a dead-hell 
toll, Starts. 

2. A sound in the ears like that of a bell, sup- 
posed by the snperstittous to portend a death. 

1807 Hogg Mountain Bard 17 (Jam.) O lady, 'tis dark, an* 
I heard the death-bell, An' d arena gae yonder for gowd nor fee. 

Dea'th-bird. A bird that feeds on dead bodies ; 
a carrion -feeding bird; a bird supposed to bode 
death ; a popular name of a small North American 
owl, Nyctala Richardsoni, 

i8ax Shelley Prometh. Unb. 1. 340. 1822 — Hellas 1025 
The death-birds descend to their feast. 1864 T. Tavlor 
Ballads of Brittany (1865) 93 Sudden 1 heard the death- 
bird's cry. 

Dea'th-blow. A h\o\\ that causes death. 

1795 Southey Joan of Arc vn. 135 For the death-blow 
prepared, c 1813 Mrs. Sherwooo Stories Ch. Calech. xiv. 
118 It was her death-blow— down she dropped, and never 
spoke after. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. II. xxxii, 30a 
Never to receive the death-blow but with joy. 

fig. 18x1 Bvron Lines written beneath Picture, The death, 
blow of my Hope. 1838 Thirlwall Greece V. 103 Tbat 
event.. was generally considered as a death-blow to the 
Spartan power, 

Dea'th-day. Forms : see Death ; also 

7 death's-. 

1. The day on which a person dies. 

735 B 2D a Death-song, Huaet his gastae, godaes aeththa 
yflaes, aefter deothdaege doemid uueorthae. 1362 Langl. 

PI. A. in. 104 Hennes to pi deb day do so no more. 1389 
in Eng. Gilds x»i At be ded day of a brober, euery couple 
to }euyn iij. penys. c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 1540 My 
deed day comes at hand, a 1649 Brumm. op Hawth. 
Cypress Grove Wks. (171 1) 124 The death-day of thy body 
is thy birth-day to eternity. 1882 J. Parker Apost. Life 

I. 15 Your death-day need not come upon you as a surprise. 

2. The anniversary of this day. 

1639 Horn & Rob. Gate Lang. Unl. xcvii. §964 Keeping 
a deaths-day as well as a birth-day. 1817 W. Taylor in 
Monthly Mag. XL1 V. 234 The 7th of November was kept 
as a solemn anniverse by Lorenzo dei Medici, .as the birth- 
day and death-day of Plato. 1855 Thackeray Nenvcomes 

II. 332 The death-day of the founder, .is still kept. 

Dea^tb-fire. 

1. A luminous appearance supposed to be seen 
over a dead body, etc. : = Dead-light 3. 

1796 Coleridge Ode Departing Year, Mighty armies of 
the dead, Dance like death-fires round her tomb. 18x8 
Shelley Rev. Islam xi. xii, From the choked well, whence 
a bright death-fire sprung. 

2. A fire for burning a person to death. 

1857 T. Flanagan Hist. R. C.Chttrch Eng. II. 81 A large 
wooden statue of the blessed Virgin was brought . . to make 
the death-fire. 

Deatbfal (de-bful), a , [See -ftjl.] 

1. Full of death ; fx aught with death ; mortal, 

fatal, destructive, deadly. 
a 1240 Lofsongm CotU Horn. 207 Bi his deaSfuIe grure 

and bi his blodie" swote. 1580 Sidney A rcadia (1622) 104 
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Manic deathfull torments. 1617 Collins Def. Bp. Ely It. 
ix. 36a As Homer saies of the champions in their deathfull 
combat. i6ax G. Sanoys Ovitfs Met. ti. (1626) 23 The 
deathfull Scorpion's far-out-bending clawes. 174* Collins 
Ode to Mercy 7 Amidst the dcathfut field. 1850 Black itc 
WCschylus I. 154 The man, that dealt the deathful blow. 
1878 Baynk PuriU Rev. viil 340 Man under sinful and 
deathful conditions. 

2. Subject to death, mortal, arch. rare. 

1616 Chapman Homer's Hymn to Venus (N,), That with 
a deathless goddess lay A deathful man. 1887 Moaats 
Ottyxs. 111. 3 Unto deathful men on the corn-kind earth that 
dwell. 

3. Having the appearance of death, deathly. 
1656 [see Death fulness]. 1803 Jane Porter Thaddeus 

viii. (1831) 74 The deathful hue of his countenance. 1850 
Mrs. Browning Vision of Poets xcii, Deathful their faces 
were. 1881 W. Wilkihs Songs 0/ Study 97 Her .. white 
body spotted o'er With deathful green. 

Hence Dea'thfttUy adv., Dea thfnlneas. 

1809 Campbell Certr. Wyom. 1. xvi, Deathfully their 
thunders seem'd to sweep. t8to Scott Lady 0/ L. iv. xxv, 
She was bleeding deathfully. 1656 Artif Handsom. 70 
To adorn our lookes, so as may be most remote from 
a deathful nesse. a 1853 RoaE rtson Led. i. < 1858)1 16 There 
is nothing to break the deep deathfulness of the scene. 

Dea th-hu nter, slang. One who furnishes 
a newspaper with reports of deaths (oh.); a vendor 
of dying speeches or confessions (oh.) ; an under- 
taker ; sec also quot. 1816. 

1738 {title in Farmer), Ramble through London, containing 
observations on Beggars, Pedlars . . JJeath Hunters [etc.]. 
1776 Foote Cabucnm ti. Wks. 1^99 II. 391 When you were 
the doer of the Scandalous Chronicle, was not I death-hunter 
to the very same paper? »8x6 C James Milii. Diet. (ed. 4) 
377/3 Death Hunters, followers of an army, who, after the 
engagement, look for dead bodies, in order to strip them. 
1851 Mayuew Loud. Lab, I. 328 (Farmer) The 'running 

f>atterers or death-hunters, being men engaged in vending 
ast dying speeches and confessions. 
Deathity (de-Jrifal), v. nonce-nd. (See quot.) 
a 1834 Coleridge in Remains (1836) II. 163 Warburton 
would scarcely have made so deep a plunge into the bathetic 
as to have deathificd ' sparrow ' into 'spare me I ' 
Deathiliess (de-bines), rare. [f. Deathy a. 
+ -ness.] The state or quality of being ' deathy \ 
1801 South ey Thalabas. (D.), It burns clear; but with 
the air around Its dead ingredients mingle deathiness. 1843 
Sara Coleridge in Mem.{i%7$ 1. 375 The recumbent figure 
. .looks deathy with too real and actual a deathiness. 
Deathless (defies), a. [see -less.] 
1, Not subject to death ; Immortal. 
1598 SYLVESTEa Du Bart as it. i. Eden 741 Should (like 
our death-less Soule) have never dy'd. 1648 Boyle Seraph. 
Love iii. (1700) 19 Though Angels and humane Souls be 
Deathless. 1790 < Cowpea Odyssey iv. 583 The deathless 
tenants of the skies. 1871 Tylor Prim. Cult. I. 435 The 
faith that animals have immaterial and deathless souls. 
\W.fig. Of things. 

1646 Crashaw Sospet. d'Her. Hi, The dew of life, whose 
deathless spring Nor Syrian flame, nor Borean frost de- 
flow'rs. 1667 Miltoh P. L. x. 775 Deathless pain. 1867 
Freemah Norm. Conq. (1876) I. vt. 408 Tbe deathless name 
of Godwine. 

Hence Dea*thlessly adv., Dea thlessnesa. 

1 68a H. More Annot. GlanvilVs Lux O. 94 The death- 
lessness of the Soul. 1865 G. Meredith Rnoda Fleming 
xvi. (1889) 119 Our deathlessness is in what we do, not in 
what we are. 1850 Mrs. Browning Vision of Pods cxi, 
His brown bees hummed deathlessly. 

Death-light. 

1. « Dead-light 3, Dbath-fhie i. 

x8a3 Joanna Baillie Collect. Poems 105 A death-light 
that hovers o'er Liberty's grave. 

2. A light burning in a death-chamber. 

1871 Carlyle in Mrs. Carlylt's Lett. I. 146 The two 
candles, .reserved . .to be her own death-lights. 

Deathlike (de-bbik), a. [f. Death + -like ; 
formed after the OE. dJa}-lic had become deathly ».] 

+ 1. Deadly, fatal, mortal ; = Deathly 2. Oh. 

1548 Udall. etc. Erasm. Par. John 77 b, The skkenes 
was not dcathlyke. 1608 Shaks, Per. 1. i. 90 Death-like 
dragons here affright thee hard. i6ai Laoy Mary ^VaoTH 
Urania 418 Most cruell, and the death-lik'st kind of ill. 

2. Resembling death. 

t6os Sylvester Du Bartas II* iii. Vocation 616 A deep 
and death-like Letharge. 1795 Southey Joan of Arciv. 
435 A death-like paleness. 1856 Stanley Sinai q Pal. i. 
(1858) 14 The deathlike silence of a region where the fall 
of waters. ,is unknown. 

Dea'thliness. [f. Deathly a. + -ness.] The 
qnality of being deathly; resemblance to death. 

1841 Lytton Nt. 4- Morn. (1851) 349 The utter, total 
Deathliness in Life of Simon. 186a Mrs. Stowe Agnes of 
Sorrento xviii. 315 The utter deathliness of the scene. 

Deathling ^deblirj). rare. [See -ling.] 

1. One subject to death, a mortal. Also all rid. 
1598 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. i. Imposture 374 Alas fond 

death-lings 1 1839 Bailey Festusxiv. (1848) 151 Deathlings ! 
on earth drink, laugh and love I 1886 Way tr. Iliad xn, 
Zeus. . Who over the deathling race and the deathless beareth 
sway, 

2. //. Young Deaths, the offspring of Death per- 
son itied. {nonce- use. ) 

, 1730 Swift Poems , Death & Daphne, His realm had need 
That Death should get a numrous creed ; Young deathliogs. 
f3. Gogs dealhlings: 'by God's death \ an oath. 
t x6n Cotgr., Mordienne, Gogs deathlings ; a foolish oath 
in Rab[elnisl. 

Deathly (de-bli), a. Forms : 1-2 deabh'e, a 
deafllioh, deplich, 6 deathlie, -lye, 6- deathly. 



[OE. dtapiie - OI1C. todlth : f. Death + -ly l ; 
cf. Dkadly.] 

f 1. Subject to death, mortal. Obs. 

97X Blickl. Horn. 91 Bi5 bonne undcablic, beah he ar 
deablic wa--re. a 1175 Cott. Horn, aai pu wurst deaolic, *ef 
bu fa trowes westm 3<5c £ tst. c xsoo Trtn. Coll. Horn. 9 Mid 
ure deadliche liue. 

2. Causing death, deadly. 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 75 Dcbliche atter. 154S Udall, etc. 
Erasm. Par. 7 Cor. ti. (R.), Vn hoi 50 me and deathlye to 
such as refuse it. 1555 Cohabitacyon of Faithfull 19 The 
byting of deathlie serpentes. 1368 T. Howell Newe Sonnets 
(1879) 119 When deathly seas compels weake hart to quaile. 
186a Trollope North Amer. 1. 963 That deathly flow of 
hot air coming up. from the neighbouring infernal regions. 
1885 W. de Gray Birch Life K. Harold v. 135 His wounds, 
many and deathly. 

3. Of the nature of or resembling death, death- 
like ; gloomy, pale, etc. as death. 

1568 T. Howell Arb. Amitie (1879) ^9 The deathly day 
in dole I passe. 180 Mrs. Carlyi.r Lett, II. 904 She, I 
poor thing, looking deathly. 1865-8 F. Paskmah France 
<y Eng. in Amer. (1880) 57 A deathly stillness. 

4. Of or ]>ertaining to death, poetical. 

1850 Mrs. Browning Soufs Trav. 176 That deathly odour 
which the clay Leaves on its deathlessness alway. 1878 
Browning La Saisiaz 65 As soul is quenchless by the 
deathly mists. 

Dea*thly, adv. In 2 deatfliche. [See prec. 
and -ly Ct Deadly adv. 1, 3, 4.] 

f 1. In a way causing or tending to death. Oh. 

a 1240 Lofsong In Cott. Horn, an Herburh ich deie bet 
spec er of swuche binge and deadliche suoegi. 

2. To a degree resembling death. 

18x7 Coleridge Biog. Lit. (1847) l8 5 Here and thus I 
lav, my face . .deathly pale. 1884 C F. Wool&on in Harpers 
Mag. Jan. 197/1 It was 'deathly cold' in these 'stony lanes'. 

t Dearth's- face. Oh.- x = Death's-head 1. 

1693 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 616 A deaths face in a ring. 
Death's-head (de bs,hed). [See Death i c] 

1. The head of Death figured as a skeleton ; , 
a human sknll ; a figure or representation of a 
skull, esp. as an emblem of mortality. 

1596 Shaks. Merch. V. \. ii. 55, 1 had rather to be married 
to a deaths head with a bone in his mouth. 1597 — a Hen. 
IV, it. iv. 955 Doe not speake like a Deaths-head : doe not 
bid me remember mine end. 1684 Lond. Gas. No. 1987/4 
Several Jewels and Rings, one of which was Enamelled with 
a Deaths-head. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (185a) 11. 659 
Hermits and holy men are described sighing over death's 
heads, sobbing and groaning at their being men and not 
angels. i8aa Scott Pirate xl, The old black flag, with the 
death's head and hour-glass. 1864 Thackeray /). Duval ii, 
His appearance . .was as cheerful as a death's head at a feast. 
fig. 1641 May Old Couple m. ii. (1810), As the two old 
death's-heads to-morrow morning Are to be join'd together, 
fb. A ring with the figure of a skull. Oh. 

(About 1600 commonly worn by procuresses.) 

1605 Marstov Dutch Courtezan 1. ii. Their wickednesse 
is always before their eyes, and a deathes-hcad most com- 
monly on their middle finger. 1607 Dekkkr Northward 
Hoe iv. Wks. 1873 111. 50 As if 1 were a bawd, no ring ' 
pleases me but a death's head. 1670 Devout Corumun. 1 
(t688) 8 Shall not I wear thy ring, who am so ready to 
wear a Death's-head to preserve alive the memorial of a dead 
friend ? 

2. A name given to a South American species of 
squirrel monkey, Chrysoth) ix sciitreus > from the 
appearance of its face and features. 

3. alt rib. Death's-head Moth, a large species 
of hawk-moth {Acheronlia atropos\ having mark- 
ings on the back of the thorax resembling the figure 
of a skull. 

J781 Barbut Genera insect. 179 Death's-head moth . . lt has 
a grey irregular spot upon which are two black dots which 
very plainly represent a death's head, whence this insect 
takes its name. 1816 Kirbv & Sr. Entomol. (1843) II. 414 
The bees, .protected themselves from the attacks of the 
death's head moth . . by closing the entrance of the hive. 
1879 LtBaocK 5V/. Lect. ii. 50 The Death's head hawk-moth 
caterpillar feeds on the potato. 

t Dea*th's*herb. Obs. Deadly Nightshade. 

1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1673) 99 Dwall or Night- 
shade, which is also called Deaths- herb. 

Dea'th-sick, a. [Death 18 d.] Sick unto 
death, mortally sick or ill. So Dea th-»i ckness f 

mortal illness. 

x6a8 Hp. Hall Qho^ Vadis t 4 xg Apparitions . .wherewith 
some of our death-sick gentlemen, .naue bio frighted into 
catholickes. 166 1 Petit. E. Chaloner in 7/A Rep. Hist. 
MSS. Commission 147 During his imprisonment .. he took 
his death sickness. 1846 Manning Serm. (1848) II. ii. 33 
After the partial cure of a death-sickness. 

Deathsman (de*J>sm&n). arch. A man who 
puts another to death ; an executioner. 

1589 Greeks Menaphon (Arb.) 90 Democles commanded 
the deathsman to doo his deuoyre. 1605 Shaks. Lear vt. 
vi. 963* 1 am onely sorry He bad no other Deathsman. 
a 163a T. Taylor Goafs Judgent. rt.yiL (164a) 104 Loath to 
have any other deaths-man but htmsetfe, he was found 
slaine by his owne hand. 1813 Scott Rokeby vu xxxu, The 
very deaths-men paused to hear. 

t Dea*th's-ring. Oh. A death's-head ring. 

j&49 Bp. Hall Cases Consc. iv. vii. [1654) 360 The old 
posie of the deaths.ring. 

Dearth-struck, a. Also Death-stricken, 
T-stmcken. Smitten with death, /*. e. with a mortal 
wound or disease. 

i6m J. Reynolds God's Revenge u. vii. 83 They see her 
death-strooken with that Plannet, and therefore adiudge 



their skill but vaine. 1653 II. Mork Ant id. Ath. 111. ii. 
xhem/ing), A strange Example of one Death strucken *> he 
walked the Streets. 1688 N'okiis Love I. iii. 35 When alt 
his Rational Facultys are as 'twero benomm'd and death- 
struck. i8f IIyron Ch. liar. \. Ixxvii, Tho" death-*truck, 
itill bis feeble frame he rears. 1855 Rod n von Whitby 
Gloss., Death*slrtttken, smitten with death. 1887 A. iKahow 
in Diet. Nat. Biog. IX. joa a lt is only when he [Cccill is 
death-stricken, .that we find the curtain raised. 

Death-throe. Korms: a. 4 dep prowe, 6 
Sc. deitht thrau, 7-9 death- throe ; k. Sc. snd 
north, dial. 4 ded thrau, dede prawe, 6 dede-, 
deid thrsw, 7 dead-throe, 9 dead-thraw, 
-throw, [f. Death + Throe ; most frequent In 
the northern form dede-thrato t mod .Sc. deid-thraw.'] 
The agony of death, the death-struggle ; also fig. 

c 130s St. Christopher 193 in E. E. P. (186a) 64 pat hire deb 
browes were stronge. a t549 Cow pi. Scot. xiv. iai Darius vas 
in the agonya and deitht thrau. 1849 Robertson Serm. 
Ser. 1. xii. (1866) a 10 The death-throes of Rome were long 
and terrible. 

0. a 1300 Cursor M. 36659 (Cott) Quen ded thraus smites 
smerL 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 119 Sum in the deid- 
thraw la walterand lo swoun. 1597 M outcome me Cherrie 

Sloe a86 Like to an fische (ast tn the net, In deid-thraw 
vndeceist. 1645 Rutherford Tryal * Tri. Faith (1845) 
379 In the dead-throe. 1815 Scott Guy M. ix, Ye maun 
come home, sir, — for my lady's in the dead-thraw. x8a6 
E. Irving Babylon 1. 11. 144 While it U the dead-throw, 
the last gasp and termination of life to the Papal llcast. 

b. fig. {Sc.) 1808 J am is son s.v., Meat is said to be in the 
deadthraw, when it is neither cold nor hoL x8is Hogg 
Perils Man 111. »i6 (Jam.) One of those . . winter days .. 
when the weather is what the shepherds call in the dead- 
thraw, that is, in a struggle between frost and thaw. 

Deathward (de'])w§Jd), adv. Forms : see 
Dkath. [See -ward.] In the direction of death, 
towards death, a. orig. To {one's) deathward** 
towards one's death. 

c 1430 Lyijg. Bochas 1. ix.(iS44) 18 b, Kind [ = Nature] to 
his deathward . . doth him dispose, e 1440 Gesta Rom. xl vii. 
aoa(Hart. MS.), I sawe him go to defwward. ri53o Ln. 
Bkrners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 129 Ye shall not go to 
your dethward. 1876 SwmauRNE Erechth. 705 And wash 
to deathward down one flood of doom. 

/3. 1340 HAMroue Pr. Consc. 807 When he drawes to ded- 
ward. c 1400 Mavndev. (Roxb.) xxi. 96 When baire frendez 
drawez to be deed ward, 
b. without to. 

184A Mrs. BROwntNG Poems, Lady Geraldine's Courtship 
Concl. ix. So. .Would my heart and life flow onward, death, 
ward. 1867 SwiNauRNE Locrine iv. i. 77 Our senses sink 
From dream to dream down deathward. 

Dea'thwards, adv. ^adj.). [See -warm*.] 
*= prec. 

1830 Bailey Festus v. (1848) 12/1 All mortal natures fall 
Deathwards. 1880 R. H. Hctton in Erasers Mag. May 
665 The 'life-wards' or 'death-wards' tendency of our 
actions. 

Dea*th-wa:rrant. Also 7 8 dead-. A war- 
rant for the execution of the sentence of death. 

169a Kuttrkll Brief Ret. O857) II. 644 The dead warrant 
is come to the sherifle of London for the execution of 13 of the 
late condemned criminally. 1757 Symmer in EllU Orig. 
Lett. 11. IV. 398 The Lords of the Admiralty, signed the 
Dead Warrant appointing him to be shot. 1886 C. Ik"i.i.ocK 
Queen's Resolve 51/ 1 Before Parliament relieved her of the 
necessity, she fQueen Victoria] had to sign the death-warrant 
of all prisoners sentenced to suffer capital punishment. 

fig. 1814 Scott Life of Swift Swifts Wks. (18341 I- =5° J 1 
was her death-warrant. She sunk at once under the dis- 
appointment. 1874 Morley Compromise (1886) xja An 
institution whose death-warrant you pretend to be sigoing. 

Death-watch (de-b,wplj). Also 8 dead-. 

1. The popular name of various insects which 
make a noise like the ticking of a watch, supposed 
by the ignorant snd superstitious to portend death ; 
esp. the small beetles of ihe genus Anobium, which 
bore in old wood, and a minute ncuropteroua insect 
Atropos pulsatorius, known as destructive to bo- 
tanical and entomological collections. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. 11. v. $ a. 127 Sheathed Winged 
Insects. .That of a long slender body, frequent about hou*cs, 
making a noise like the minute of a Watch . . Death Watch. 
«70O Astry tr. Saavcdra-Fajcardo 1 1. 385 The Death-watch 
Spiders spread their curious Hair. 176a Goldsm. Cit. IV. 
xc, I listened for death-watches in the wainscot. x8«8 Sta rk 
Eletn. Nat. Hist. II. 37a Both sexes, in the season of love, 
have the habit of calling one another by striking rapidly 
with their mandibles on the wood . . This noise, similar to 
the accelerated beating of a watch, has occasioocd . . the 
vulgar name of Death-watch. 1881 Besakt & Riot Chapl. 
of Fleet I. 394 La?* night 1 heard the death-watch. 

comb. 1710 E. Waro Brit. Htui. 60 Thy Melancholy Tick, 
That sounds, alas, so Death-watch like. 

2. A watch or vigil by the dead or dying. 
Dearth-worm. 

tl. ■» Death-watch i. Obs. 

1773 Gentl.Mag. XLIII. 195 No ticking death-worm told 
a fancied doom. 
2. poet* A 1 worm of death 

i8ai Shelley Promrth. Unb. 11. i. 16 How like death- 
worms the wingless moments crawl 1 1850 Mrs. Biowxing 
Romannt ofMargret xxiv. Behold, the death-worm to his 
heart Is a nearer thing than thou. 

Dearth-worthy, a. Also 4 ded-. Worthy 
or deserving of death. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 11967 (Cott.) Quat has it don bis bodi, 
ded worbei to be 7 153a More Confut. Barnes vni. Wks. 
780/3 He was death worthy y« wythdrewe from god the 
mony which himself had giuen to god. 1^93 Shaks. Lucr. 
635 This guilt would seem death.worthie in thy brother. 
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DEATH-WOUND. 

1883 H. St. Clair Feilden Short Const. Hist. Eng. iv. 157 
One [of Alfred's laws] makes treason death worthy. 

Dea tk-wound. Forms ; see Death ; for- 
merly also /3. dedes-, death's-. A wound causing 
death, a mortal wound. 

c 13x4 Guy Warzu. (A.) 3490 Smiteb wib swerdes & speres 
. . and 3if hem deb wounde. c 1489 C axton Sonnes o/Aymon 
xxvi. 562 He made him a grete wounde but no deed wounde. 
1793 Ld. Auckland Corr. (1862) III 122 Jacobinism is., 
more likely to receive its death-wound in the South of France 
than in Flanders. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Death- 
wound, a law term for the starting of a butt end, or spring- 
ing a fatal leak. 1879 FAaaAR St. Paul (1883) 3 The 
dealer of the death-wound to the spirit of Pharisaism was 
a Pharisee. 

p. 13.. Cursor M. 7592 (Gott.) Mam fledd wid dedes 
wound [v.r. dej>es wounde]. 1489 Caxton Chron. Eng. 
ccxliii. 290 There he caught deths wounde. 1536 Bellen- 
den Cron. Scot. (1821) II. 465 Ane deidis wound in his heid. 
1667 Milton P. L. in. 252 Death his deaths wound shall 
then receive. 1763 Scrafton Indostan (1770) 43 Mustapha 
Caun. .received his death's wound from an arrow. 

Deathy (de-bi), a. and adv. [f. Death + -t.] 

A. adj. Of the nature or character of death ; — 
Deathly a. 3, 4. 

x8ox [cf. Deathiness]. 1820 Shellev Witch Atl. lxx, 
A mimic day within that deathy nook. x8a5 South ey Talc 
of Paraguay iv. 38 A deathy paleness settled in its stead. 
1826 Blackw. Mag: XX. 665 The Raven dislikes all animal 
food that has not a deathy smack. 

B. as adv. To a degree resembling death ; — 
Deathly adv. 2. 

1796 South ey Ballads, Donica xx, Her cheeks were 
deathy white and wan. x8xx Shelley Moonbeam ii. 1 Now 
all is deathy still. 

t Deau'rate, a. Obs. [ad. L. dcaurdt-us, pa. 
pple. oideaurarc (late L.) to gild over, f. De- I. 3 
+ aurdre to gild, f. aurum gold.] Gilded, golden. 

c 1430 Lydg. Compl. Bl. Knt. Ixxxvi, And whyle the twy- 
lyght and the rowes rede Of Phebus lyght were deaurat 
a Tyte. £1510 Barclay Mirr. Gd. Manners (1570) B iij, 
The tree of this science with braunches dcaurate. 1599 
Nashe Lenten Stuffe (1871) 57 Of so eye-bewitching 
a deaurate ruddy dye is the skin-coat of this landgrave. 
16x6 Bullokar, Dcaurate, guilded, glistering like gold. 

Deaurate (dz^r^t), v. ? Obs. [f. L. deaurat-, 
ppl. stem of deaurdre to gild : see prec] irons. 
To gild over. Hence Deaurated a. 

156a Bulleyn Bk. Simples 95 a, Gofde is holsome to 
deaurate or gilde Losinges. 1603 H. Crosse < Vertucs 
Commw. (1878) 54 To. . deaurate and guild ouer his spottes 
and sores with the tincture and dyc of holynesse. 1656 
Blount Glossogr., Deaurate, to gild or lay over with gold 
[also in Bailey (folio) and Johnson]. 1818 J. Brown 
Psyche 62 She. .to illuminate his pen, A deaurated thought 
inspires, But instantaneously retires. 

Hence Deaura'tion, the action of gilding. 

1658 Phillips, Deauration, a gilding over. 1706 — 
fed. Kersey), Deauration, a gilding, or laying over with 
Gold : Among Apothecaries, the gilding of Pills to prevent 
ill Tastes. 1721 in Bailey. i7SSin Johnson; and mod. Diets. 

Deave (dfv), v. Now Sc. and north, dial. 
In 4-6 (9) deve, (4-5 dewe), 6 Sc. deiv(e, 9 
deeve. [OE. diafian in ade'afian (/"between vowels 
to wax deaf. The trans, type *dlefan, *dyfan 
to make deaf, corresp. to Goth. {ga)daubjan, OHG., 
MHG. touben, tbuben, Ger. (be)lduben, does not 
appear in OE., and the trans, seems to be an exten- 
sion of the intrans. use in ME. : cf. Dead 

T 1. inlr. To become deaf. Obs. rare. 

[c xc-50 Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 179/25 Obsttrduit adeafode.l 
13. . in Pol. Pel. <$■ L. Poems 224 Hyse eres shullen dewen, 
And hiseyen shullen dymmen. 

2. trans. To deafen ; to stnn or stupefy with noise 
(formerly also with a blow) ; to bewilder, worry, 
or confuse, esp. by * dinning' in one's ears. 

c 1340 Gaw. $ Gr. Knt. 1286 pe dunte bat schulde hym 
deue. a 1400 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 348 Wyttys ben 
revid, Erys ben devid. c 1420 Antnrs of Arth. xxii, Alle 
the Duseperis of Fraunse [are] with your dyn deuyt. c 1470 
Henry Wallace x. 285 Dewyt with speris dynt. 1500-20 
Kennedie Flytingw. Dunbar -go Thow devis the deuill, 
thyne erne, wyth dyn. 1597 Montgomerie Cherrie <$• Slae 
671 He greuis vs and deues vs With sophistries and schiftis. 
179a Burns Willie's Wife ii, She has .. A clapper tongue 
wad deave a miller. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, v, Dinna 
deave me wi' your nonsense. 1825 in Brockett, Deave. 
1874 Dasent Tales fr. Fjeldy. It deaved one to hear. 1888 
Sheffield Gloss., Deave, to deafen ; to embarrass, to confuse. 
Also in Glossaries of Nor thumb., Cumbrld., Lane., Cheshire, 
Cleveland, Whitby. 

Hence Dea'ving///. a. 

1832 Motherwell in Whist le-Binkie (Sc. Songs) Ser. 1. 
45 Ihe deavin' dinsome toun. 1883 Reaoe Tit for Tat i. 
in /larder's Mag. Jan. 251/2 A new peal of forty church 
bells, mounting, .from a muffin man's up to a deavmg dome 
of bell-metal. 

Deave, obs. inflex. of Deaf a. 

Dea'vely, deafly, a. dial. [The form sug- 
gests derivation from Deaf (like goodly, sickly, 
weakly), and the etymological sense may be 'where 
nothing is heard, silent'.] Lonely, solitary and 
silent. 

161 1 Cotgr., DesoU, desolate, deaveHe, desart. Lieux 
destournez . . deauelie habitations, solitarie lodgings. 1674-91 
Rav N. C. Words 24 Deaf ly, lonely, solitary, far from 
neighbours. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Decaff y or 
Deafly, lonely. ' They live in a far off deeafly spot,' retired 
from all noise, secluded. 1884 Cheshire Gloss., Davely f 
Deavely, Deaffy, lonely. ' It's a davely road.' 
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Hence Dea-veliness. 

1611 Cotgr., Solitude, .lonelinesse . . want of com panic, 
deauelinesse. Silettce, a deauclinesse, or solitarinesse. 

Deavour, var. of Devek, Devoir. 

Deaw, -y, obs. forms of Dew, Dewy.. 

t De-awa*rren, v. Obs. rare. [f. Warren : cf, 
de-afforest.] = Dis\varren. 

1727 W. Nelson Laws cone. Game (1736} 32 Deawar- 
rened, is when a Warren is diswarrened, or broke up and 
laid id Common. 

t Deba'cchate, v. Obs. rare, [ad. L. debac- 
chart, f. Bacchus : see De- I. 3.] To rage or rave 
as a bacchanal. Hence fDebaccha tion. 

1623 Cockeram, Debacchate, to reuile one after the man- 
ner of drunkards. 1633 Prynne Histrio-M. 1. vi. xil (R.), 
Who defile their holiday with, .most wicked debacchations, 
and sacrilegious execrations. 1727 Bailey vol. II, Debac- 
chation, a raging or madness. ^1751 in Bp. Lavington 
Enthus. Method. <$■ Papists (1754) II 1. 93 Then falling into 
a Fit of Rage, Quarrelling, and Debacchation. 

Debace, obs. form of Debase. 

Debacle (d/ba'k'l). Also debacle, [a. F. dS- 
bdcle, vbl. sb. from dtb&cler to unbar, remove a bar, 
f. dl-~des- (see De- I. 6) + bdcler to bar.] 

1. A breaking up of ice in a river ; in Geol. a 
sudden delnge or \iolent rush of water, which breaks 
down opposing barriers, and carries before it blocks 
of stone and other debris. 

1802 Playfair rilnstr. Hntton. Th. 402 Valleys are so 
particularly constructed as to carry with them a still 
stronger refutation of the existence of a debacle. 1823 
W. Bucklano Reliq. Dilnv. 158 They could have been 
transported by no other force than tbat of a tremendous 
deluge or debacle of water. 1893 Daily Tel. 1 Feb., The 
debacle in the United States . . Telegrams state that 
the breaking up of the ice is being attended with great 
damage, 

2. iransf. and fig. A sudden breaking up or 
downfall; a confused rush or rout, a stampede. 

1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xxxii, The Bmnswickers 
were routed and had fled. .It was a general dtbAcle. 1887 
Graphic 15 Jan. 59/2 In the nightly dib&cle [he] is often 
content to stand aside. 

f Debaid. Sc. Obs. [Arising from mixture of 
abaid, Abode with debate^ Delay. 

«375 Barbour Bruce x. 222 (Edinb. MS.) Than Bonnok 
. .Went on hys way, but mar debaid [Camb. MS. abaid]. 

Debait, obs. Sc. form of Debate. 

Debar (d/bau\ v. In 6-7 debarre. [a. F. 
debarrer, in OF. desbarer, to unbar, f. des- (see De- 
I. 6) + barer, barrer, to Bar.] 

1. trans, a. To exclude or shut ont from a place 
or condition ; to prevent or prohibit from (entrance, 
or from having, attaining, or doing anything). 

c 1430 Lydg. Flour of Cnrtesie (R.), Man alone . . Con- 
strained is and by statute bound And debarred from all 
such pleasaunce. a 1557 Mrs. M. Basset tr. Mores Treat. 
Passion Wks. 1394/1 Vtterlye to debarre from heauen all 
mankynde for euer. 1586 W. Webbe Eng. Poetrie (Arb.) 
39 Poetry is not debarred from any matter, which may be 
expressed by penne or speeche. 1624 Capt. Smith Vir- 
I ginia v. 195 To debarre true men from comming to them 
' for trade. 1633 T. Stafford Pac. Nib. iii. (1821) 243 His 
brother John was not debarred by the Law from the title. 
1775 Johnson Tax. no Tyr. 42 The multitudes, who are 
now debarred from voting. 1867 Smiles Huguenots Eng. 
ix. (1880) 114 The Huguenots were again debarred from 
holding public offices. 

b. const, of (Cf. deprive of.) arch. 

1541 Act 33 Hen. VIII, c 6 Euery other person ..be 
vttcrly excluded and debarred of their said suites. 1599 
Bp. Hall Sat. v. iii. 49 The thred bare clients pouertie 
Debarres th" atturney of his wonted fee. 1670 Eachard 
Cont. Clergy 34 Shall we debar youth of such an innocent 
and harmless recreation? C1750 Shenstone Elegies xxii. 
41 Tho' now debarr'd of each domestic tear. 1822 Ha2litt 
Table-t. Ser. 11. iii. (1869) 73 [Tol debar themselves of their 
real strength and advantages. 

c. with double object. 

c 1600 Shaks. Sonn. xxviii, I. .That am debard the benefit 
of rest. 1630 Wadsworth Pilgr. viii. 83 My Pension . . was 
debarred me. 17x2 Hearne Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) III. 
413 He was afterwards debarr'd the Library. 1754 J. Hil- 
QAorMisccll. Whs. II. 209 To debar bim the prayers and 
Sacraments. 1863 H. Cox Inst it. Hi. iii. 619 Persons who 
profess the Popish religion or marry Papists arc, by the Bill 
of Rights, debarred the Crown, 
f d. with infin. Obs. 

1600 Holland Livy xlh. xxv. 1129 He was. .debarred to 
levic warre upon any confederate allies. 1655 Fuller Ch. 
Hist. in. ii. § 3 Bishops, .are. .debarred by their Canons to 
be Judges of Lay.Peers in like cases. 

f©. with simple object: To shut ont, exclude. 

1593 T. # Watson Tears of Fattcie xlix. (Arb.) 203 If shee 
debarre it whither shall it go. 1601 Holland Pliny 11. 
400 That vitall spirit which giueth life vnto all things is 
debarred, stopped and choaked. 1647 H. More Song of 
Sonl\\. in. in. xlviii, Venus orb debars Not Mars, nor enters 
he with knocks and jars. 

2. To set a bar or prohibition against (an action, 
etc.) ; to prohibil, prevent, forbid, stop. 

1526 Skelton Magnyf. 61 Somwhat I could enferre, Your 
consayte to debarre. 1557 N. T. (Genev.) Matt. v. ^note, 
All superfluous othes are vtterly debarred. 1597 Dr. yton 
Mortimer iados 115 Seldome aduantage is in wrongs de- 
bard. 1628 T. Spencer Logick 78 Even as the dore when 
it is shut, debarres all entrance. 1695 Woodward Nat. 
Hist. Earth in. i. (1723) 169 Its Egress [would have been) 
utterly debarr'd. a 1848 R. W. Hamilton Pew. $ Punishm. 
viiMi853) 401 Adherence to such a speculation debars all 
Christian fellowship. 1872 Jenkinson Guide Eng, Lakes 



DEBARKATION. 

(1879) 73 At the head of the glen is a low height which 
appears to debar the passage. 

Hence Debarred ppl. a., Debarring vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

1640 O. Sedgwick e Christs Connsell 184 It is of singular 
good . . to a deharred person. 1604 Hiehon Wks. I. 503 
A law for the debarring of young men from the ministery. 
1656 Thapp Comm. Matt. vh. 8 The door of the tabernacle 
was not of any hard or debarring matter, but a veil. 1709 
W. Steuart Collect. % Observ. Ck. Scott. 11. 1 v. § 14 (1802) 
89 The minister and Session having, .debarred persons from 
the Lord's Table . . this doctrinal debarring may fear such 
from partaking. 

f DebaTb, v. Obs.~ Q [f. De- II. 2 + L. barba 
beard.] * To deprive of his beard 1 (]■)• 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Dcbarbed, having his beard cut or 
pulled off. 

Deba'rbarize, v. [De- II. 1.] trans. To 
divest of its barbarous character, to render not 
barbarous. Hence Debarbariza'tion. 

1823 De Quincey Lett. Education v. (x86o) 103 Wherever 
law and intellectual order prevail, ihzy debarbarize (if 1 may 
be allowed such a coinage) what in its elements might be 
barbarous. 1857 — China Wks. 1871 XVI. 241 No Asiatic 
state has ever debarbarised itself. 1885 G. Meredith 
Diana II. iii. 72 Before society can be civilized it has to be 
de barbarized. 1848 Wise man Ess. (1853)111.427 To bring. . 
the blessing, not of civilization, but of debarbarization. 

Debarcation, var. of Debarkation. 

tDeba're, v. Obs. [De- II. 3.] trans. To 
strip down, make quite bare. Hence fDeba'red 
a. So t Deba're a., intensive of Babe a. 

1567 Drant Horace* s Arte of Poetrie A ij, As wooddes 
are made debayre of leaues by turnyng of the yeare. c 1620 
T. Robinson M. Magd. 223 Next her debared brests bewitch 
mine eyes. 

Debarg(e : see next. 

Debark (di'bauk), v. 1 Also 7 £ebarque, de- 
barg(o. [a. Y. debar quer, f. di = des- (see De- pref 
I. 6) + barque Bark sb. 2 t ship. Cf. Disbark. For 
debarging (quot. 1692) cf. Barge.] = Disembark. 
a. trans. 

1654 H. L'Estrange Chas. I (1655) ^9 Untill he had 
debarqued all his Horse. X762 Gentl. Mag. 4 The Dutch 
debarked 700 Europeans. «88o K. Johnston Loud. Geog. 
91 A refuge at which the slaves captured, .were debarked, 
b. intr. 

1694 Luttrell Brief Pel. {1857) III. 349 The forces on 
board are to debarque. 1883 Burton & Cameron To Gold 
Coast 1. iit 76 A strip of beach upon which I should prefer 
to debark. 

Hence Deba-rking vbl. sb. and a. 

1692 Luttrell Brief Pel. (1857) II. 483 To row the new 
debarging vessells to Portsmouth. Ibid. J505 Well boates. . 
for debarging soldiers. 1867 Garfield in Century Mag, 
Jan. (1884; 410/1 Three cheers for tbe ship, answered by our 
debarking friends with three more. 

Debark (d/bauk), v* rare. [f. De- II. 2 + 
Bark sbA : cf. Disbark.] trans. To strip of its 
bark, decorticate. Also fig. 

1744-50 Ellis Mod. Husb. IV. iii. 58 They de-bark their 
[hop] poles, that they may dry sooner. 1791 E. Darwin 
Bot. Gard. 1. Notes 114 To debark oak-trees in tbe spring. 
1818 J. Brown Psyche 46 Let us exemplify the matter De- 
bark 'd of scientific chatter. 

Debarkation (drbajk£i jan). Also debarca- 
tion. [f. Debark v. 1 + -ation.] The action of 
landing from a ship ; disembarkation. 

1756 Genii. Mag. XXVI. 524 They kept on their guard, 
and prevented the intended debarkation. 1850 Merivale 
Pom. Emp. (1865) 11. xvii. 248 The construction of the 
Roman galleys gave great facilities for debarkatioD. 1859 
Lewin Invas. Brit. 81 So much controversy has been raised 
as to the place of [Caesar's] debarcation. 

Deba'rkment. rare. [f. as prec. + -ment : 
cf. F. dibarqucment^\ — prec. 

174a Jarvis Quix. 1. iv. xii. (D.), Our troops ought to . . 
have met the enemy, .at the place of debarkment. 

Deba'rment. rare. [f. Debar v. + -ment.] 
The act of debarring or fact of being debarred. 

a 1655 Vines Lord's Supp. (1677) 231 It may be a cause. . 
of his debarments 1709 Kennet Erasmus on Folly 95 Add 
to this.. their debarment from all pleasures, x 869 Black- 
more Loma D. (1889) 265 Thinking of my sad debarment 
from the sight of Loma. 

Debarrance (drt>aTans). rare. [f. as prec. + 
-ance.] The action of debarring ; spec, the formal 
debarring of unworthy communicants from the 
LokTs Table by the 'fencing of the table* in 
Presbyterian churches : see Debarration. 

x86x J. M acFarlane Life G. Lawson 11. (1862) 81 It is 
doubtful if these • debarrances ' (another name for this pecu- 
liar service) ever kept away one who had determined to 
communicate. 

Debarrass (drt>arras), v. [a. F. dSarrass-er, 
f. dt~ - des- (see De- I. 6) + -barrasser in embar- 
rasser to Embarrass.] trans. To disembarrass ; to 
disenenmber from anything that embarrasses. 

1789 T. Jefferson Writ. {x%& 111. 97 So as to debarrass 
themselves of this. 179a W. Roberts Looker-on (1794) I. 
390 To debarrass its motions, and to display its attractions. 
1796 Ld. Sheffield in Ld. Auckland's Corr. (1862) II L 
348 If the armies of France should be debarrassed from all 
other enemies. X848 C. Bronte J. Eyre x, I was debar- 
rassed of interruption. 1853 Reade Chr. Johnstone 165 
Jean Carnie, who debarrassed her of certain wrappers. 

Debar ra*tion. rare. [f. Derar v.: see 
-ation.] The action of debarring; = Debarrance. 
188a G. W. Sprott Worship Ch. Scot. iii. 109 This 
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address came to be popularly known as the Fencing uf the 1 
Table . . its most prominent feature came to be m series of 
debarrations l>cginning thus : 1 1 debar from the Tabic of 
the Lord ' such nnd such a class. 

Deba*rrent. rare- 1 , [f. Hera it v., after de- 
fer rent, etc.] Anything that debars. 

1884 Times 8 Aug. 4/6 The Chinaman generally docs not 
indulge in beer or wine— a great debarrent being the cost 
when delivered from Europe. 

Debase (d/b^-s), v. Also 6 debaco. [Formed 
in 16th c. from De- I. i, 3 f Base vJ: cf. Abase.] 

tl. trans. To lower in position, rank, or dignity; 
to abase. Obs. 

1568 Grafton Chron. II. 69 The king hath debased hiin- 
selfe ynough to (he Bishop. Ibid. 11. 75 Debasyng himselfe , 
with great humilitie and submission before the sayde two ' 
Cardinalles. 1593 Shaks. Kick. If, 111. iii. 190 Faire Cousin, 
you debase your Princely Knee, To make the base Earth 
prowd with kissing it. 1610 Healey 67. A ug. Citie of God 
If!, xvl (1620) tai lirutus debased Collatine and banished 
him the city. 1648 Wilkins Math. Magich 1. i. 4 The | 
ancient Philosophers . . refusing to debase the principles of 
that noble profession unto Mechanical experiments. 1671 
Milton Samson 999 God sent her to debase me. 1751 
Johnson Rambler No. 187 *a A man [in Greenland] will 
not debase himself by work, which requires neither skill nor 
courage. 1887 Pollok Course T. v, Debased in sackcloth, 
and forlorn in tears. 

t 2. To lower in estimalion ; to decry, depreciate, 
vilify. Obs. 

1565 T. Stafleton Fortr. Faith 62 The Manichee . .would 
so extol grace, and dehace the nature of man. 1600 Holland 
Lwy ix. xxx vii. 341 Praising highly, .tbe Samnites warres, 
debasing the Tuscanes. 1704 I. Blair in W. S. Perry Hist. 
Coll. A men Col. Ch. I. 98, I have heard him often debase 
and vilify the Gentlemen of the Council, using to them the 
opprobrious names of Rogue, Rascal [etc.]. 1746 Her- 
vkv Medit. (1818) 15 Why should wc exalt ourselves or 
debase others? 

3. To lower in quality, value, or character ; lo 
make base, degrade ; to adulterate, b. spec. To 
lower the value of (coin) by the mixture of alloy 
or otherwise ; to depreciate. 

1591 S penser Tears of Muses, Urania iii, Ignorance . . 
That mindes of men borne heavenlie doth debace. 160a 
Fulbecxe i*/ Ft. ParalL £4 Or els it may be changed in 
the value, as if a Floren, which was worth 4 li tu be debased j 
to 3 li. 1606 State Trials, Gt. case of Impositions (R.>, ! 
That tbese staple commodities might not be debased. 1751 
Johnson Rambler No. 168 r 4 Words which convey ideas : 
of dignity . .are in time debased. 1789 Trans. Soc. Enconrag. 
Arts I. 16 Much of the ZafTre brought to England is mixed j 
with matters that debase its quality. ^ 1879 Froude Cxsar 
xiii. 177 Laws against debasing the coin. 

Debased (d/l^'-sO, ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ed i.] 

1. Lowered in estimation (obs.), in quality, or char- 
acter : see the verb. 

1594 Hooker Fed. Pol. it. vii. (1611) 76 This so much 
despiced and debased authoritie of man. a 1859 Macaulav | 
I fist. Eng. V. 3 A debased currency. 1863 Fr. A. Kkmble j 
Resid. in Georgia 9 One of a debased and degraded race. 

2. Her. Of a charge : Borne upside down ; re- 
versed. 1864 in Webster. 

Hence Deba'aedneaa, debased character. 
a i7ao W. Dun lop in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. cxix. 
59 The folly and danger of sin, tbe debasedness of its 

J Measures. 1885 L. Oliphant Syntpneumata xii. 189 The 
ettering debasedness of material cravings. 

Debasement (dH^-sment). [f. as prec. + 

-MENT.] 

1. The action or process of debasing ; tbe fact or 
state of being debased; lowering, degradation; 
cotter, anything wherein this is involved. 

1602 FuLaECKE \st Ft. Far all. 54 If the debasement were 
be* fore the day of paiment the debtor may pay the del in the 
coin embased. 1641 Milton Reform. 11. (1851) 37 The 
Primitive Pastors of the Church . . avoiding all worldly 
matters as clogs . . and debasements to their high calling. 
1776 Adam Smith IK N. 1. xi. (1868) I. 205 The great debase, 
ment nf the silver coin, by clipping and wearing. 1835 Lytton 
Rienzix. viii, 1 weep for the debasement of my country. 

+ 2. Abasement. Obs. 

■593. Nashe Chrisfs T. (1613) 32 It is debasement and 
a punishment to me to inuest and enrobe my selfe in the 
dregs and drosse of mortality, a 171 1 Ken Man. Prayers 
Wks. (1838) 388 With what debasement and dread ought 
1 to appear before thy awful presence. 1855 Milman 
Lat. Chr. (1864) IV. vii. ii. 10a The history of Henry's 
debasement. 

Debaser (dtV^sa-i). One who debases. 

16x1 Cotgr., Abbaisseur, an abaser, debaser . . humbler, 
bringer downe of. 1621-31 Laud Srrtn. (18*7) 102 To 
punish the debasers of 'justice'. 1794 Sir W. Jones 
Lazvs of Menu ix. 258 Debasers of metals. 1805 J. Cart- 
wright State of Nation x. 51 A debaser of the character of 
our nation. 1847 R. E. Iyrwhitt Scrtrt. II. 378 The 
debasers of baptism. 

t Detoa'sh, v. Obs. nome-wd. [f. De- 1. 1, 3 + 
Bash v. ] ] To abash. 

1610 Niccols England's Eliza Induct. (N.V, But sillie 1 . . 
Fell prostrate down, debash'd with reverent shame. 

Debash, var. of DunxaH Angfo-fnd., interpreter. 

Debasing (d/t* i-siij), vbf. sb. [-ino l.] The 
action of the verb Debase. 

1891 Atluiuxum 3 Oct. 448/1 In tbe fatal debasing of the 
coinage. 

Deba sing, a. [-jng 2 .] That debases. 

1775 in Ash. 1837 Ht. Martinkau Soc. Amer. 111. 191 
The misery of n debasing pauperism. 1876 J. H. Newman 
Hist. Sk. I. 1. iv. 198 Mahometanism..is as debasing.. as it 
is false. 



Hence Debasing-ly adv. 

1847 In Craig. 189a Harper's Mag. Nov. 946/1 It indU 
cated more ignorance of what is debasingly called Life than 
knowledge of it. 

t Deba sure. Obs. rare - x . [Sec -ubk.] De- 
basement. 

1683 Cavr Ecclesiastic! toy To propound a place that might 
look like a debasure and degrading of him. 

Debatable d/b^-tSb'l), a. Also 7-0 debate- 
able, [a. OK. debatabfe (Cotgr.), debattabtc, f. 
debat(t)-re + -able : mcd. (Anglo-)L. debatabitis.] 

1. Admitting of debate or controversy ; subject to 
dispute ; questionable. 

1581 MuLCASTsa Positions iii. (1887) ji The difference of 
opinion is no proufe at all, that the matter i* debatable. 
1685 Lond. Gat. No. 2031/2 A Committee for considering 
the debateable Elections. 1817 J. Scott Paris Revisit. 
(ed. 4) 2ot Observations on certain debateable points. 1883 
Froudk Short Stud. IV. u. i. 177 Doctrines, which degraded 
accepted truths into debatable opinions. 

2. esp. Said of land or territory, e.g. on the border 
of two countries and claimed by both : applied to 
lands on the borders of England and Scotland, esp. 
a tract between the Esk and Sark, claimed (before 
the Union) by both countries, and the scene of 
frequent contests. 

lM53i »S3«-« See Bat able. 1 149a in Rymer Fa-dera XII. 
467/2 Jerras debatabiles ibidem adjacentes. 1536 Bellenden 
Cron. Scot. (1821) 1. 162 Grct contentioun betwix the Scottis 
and Pichtis, for ccrtane debaitabill landi , that lay betwix 
thair reaimes. 1549 Cotnpt. Scot. viii. 74 Neutral meo, lytic 
to the ridars that dueilhs on the dehatabil landis. 1604 
{title\ A iiooke of the survaie of the debatable and border 
lands. 1609 Skehe Reg. Maj. 11 Quhither the defender 
hes any other land in the towne, quhere the debaitable land 
lyes, or nocht. 1777 Nicolson & Burn I list. H'estm. <$• 
Cutnb. I. p. Ixxii, The Debateable Land.. became a further 
bone of contention between the two snarling parties, c 1800 
K. White Lett. (1837) 138 The debateable ground of the 
Peloponnesians. 1820 Scott Abbot ii, The Gnemcs who 
then inhabited the Debateable Land. 1838 Thirlwall 
Greece III. 129 Guarding a debatable frontier, 
b. Jig. Of regions of thought, etc. 

1814 Chalmers Evid.Chr. Revel, i. 31 Christianity is now 
looked upon as debateable ground. 1870 Farrar Earn. 
Sfeech iv. (1873) 118 The. .debateable lands of tbe separate 
linguistic kingdoms. 

fB. as sb. The Debatable Land (on Ihc border 
of England and Scotland : see 2 above) ; also //. 
the residents on this land (sometimes debatabiers). 

1551 Enw. VI Lit. Rem. (Roxb.) II. 380 The lord Max- 
well did upon malice to the English oebatables overrun 
tbem. Ibid. 390 Then shal the Scottis wast their dehat- 
ablers, and we ours. Ibid. 407 The commissionars for the 
Debatable. 1568 in H . Campbell Love-Lett. Mary Q. Scots 
App. (1824) 15 The contra versy yerely arising by occasion 
of certain grounds upon the frontiers in the East Marches, 
commonly called the ' Thrcap-land ', or ' Debatable '. 

Debate (d/V»-t\ sb. 1 Also 4-5 debaat, 4-6 
debat, 5-6 Sc. debait. [ME. debat, a. V. debal 
(13th c. in Littre) = Pr. debat, It. dibatto y Romanic 
deriv. of the verb : see Debate v. 1 ]. 

1. Strife, contention, dissension, quarrelling, 
wrangling ; a quarrel. At debate : at strife, at 
variance. Obs. or arch. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 9684 (Cott.) Bituix mi sUtcrs es a debat. 
1340 Ham pole Pr. Consc. 3473 To accorde bam bat er at 
debate. C1386 Chaucer Friar's T. Prol. 24 Ye schold 
been heende And curteys. . In company we wol haue no 
debaat. 1481 Caxton Godfrey clxxix. 263 Whan..alle the 
debates [had ben] appeased that were emong them. 1535 
Coverdale L uke xii. 51 Thynke ye that I am come to brynge 
peace vpon earth — I tell you nay but rather debate. 1536 
Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821 1 I. 61 Thus rais ane schameful 
debait betwix thir two brethir. 161a Rowlands Knatte of 
Harts 24 To . . set good friends and neighbors at debate. 
1715 Pope Iliad 111. 321 To seal the truce and end the dire 
debate. 188a J. Parker A post. Lift 1. 138 The spirit of 
debate is opposed to the spirit of love. 

comb, c 1440 Promp. Part'. 1 1 5 Debate maker, or baratour, 
incentor. 

+ b. Physical strife, fight, conflict. Obs. 
15. . Felon Sows Rokeby in R. Bell Anc. Poems Peasantry 
(i857>, Hce w » st tnat tftere na d b* n debate, a 1533 Lu. 
Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) Rv b, Their debate was 
so cruell. that there was slaine v. capitaynes. 1590 Spenser 
F. Q. it. viii. 54 The whole debate, Which that strauoge knight 
for him sustained had. 

f c. To make debate : to make opposition or 
resistance. Obs. 

c 1350 Will. Palertu 4380 J>e werwolf was ful glad of 
Williams spcchc.And made do more debat in no maner 
wice. i<oo-«o Dunbar Freris of Berwih 535 Se this be 
done and mak no moir debait. c 1565 Lindesay (Pitscottie) 
Chron, Scot. (1728) 10 Or else, if they made no debate, 
without consideration and pity would cut their throats. 

2. Contention in argument ; dispute, controversy; 
discussion ; esp. the discussion of questions of 
public interest in Parliament or in any assembly. 

1303 Gower Conf. III.348 Tho was betwene my prest and 
me Debate and great perplexete. a X450 A'nt. de la Tour 
(1868) 21 He is 01 highe wordes. . wherfor y praie you. .that 
ye take no debate with hym. 1548 Hall Chron. 188 b, 
Wherefore the Commons after long debate, determined to 
send the speaker of the Parliament to the kinges highness. 
1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. 56 If there happen debate 
about any doctrine. ^ 1640 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1692) 111. 
I. 58 Thursday next is appointed for the Debate of the New 
Canons. 1727 Swikt GHllivsr 11. iii. 119 After much debate, 
they concluded unanimously that (etc.]. 1774 J. Bxvant 
Mythol. II. 431 Sor»ApI* had another meaning: and this 



was the term in debate. 1855 M aca vlav /////. Eng. I V. 1 55 
An account . . which gives a very high notion of his talent* 
for debate. 1883 GiLMOua Mongol* xvii. 207 Dimculties . . 
welcomed rather as subjects for debate. 

b. (with a and //.) A controversy or discussion; 
spec, a formal discussion of tome question of public 
intcicst in a legislative or other assembly. 

c 1500 Three Kings Sontg$ Thise debate* that were made, 
of good wille,, and by noon hate. 1648 Dk. Hamilton 
in //. Papers (Camden) 245, I shall not trouble your Lo. 
now with the debats. 1709 Steeli T%tler No. 17 p 1 
A full Debate upon Pubfick Affairs in tho Senate. 1880 
McCarthy Own Times IV. IxiL 391 The debate, which 
lasted four nights, was brilliant ana impassioned. 

+ 3. Fighting for any one, defence, aid, protection. 
Sc. Obs. rare. (Cf. Debatk v. 3.) 

1581 Sat. Poems Reform, xliii. 61 Quha findis hir (Dame 
Fortuoo'sJ freindthip of fauour hes aneuch..How far may 
Darius bragge of her debait I 

t Deba-te, sb.* Obs. [f. Debate z/2] Lower, 
ing ; depreciation ; degradation. 

c 1460 Sia R. Roa La Belle Dame 456 io Pol. Rel. ff L. 
Poems 67 Yf a lady doo soo grete outrage to she we pyte, 
and cause hir owen debate. 

Debate (d/b^-t), v> Also 4 debat, 6-7 Sc. 
debait. [a. OF. debat-re, in Pr. desbatre, debatre, 
Sp. debatir, Pg. debater, It. dibatlere, f. Romanic 
ball-fre to fight (see Abatk, Cowbat\ with L. 
de>> occasionally replaced in Rom. by des- ; the 
sense Is rather from L. dis- : cf. discuss, dispute.] 

+ 1. intr. To fight, contend, strive, quarrel, 
wrangle. Obs. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 5913 (Trin.) For be wol bus debate on 
me 1 shal him drenche in be see. c 1386 Chauckk Sir 
Tho pas 157 His cote-armour . . In which he wold debate. 
1490 Caxtoh Hott* to Die 9, I wyll not debate ne stryue 
ayenst the. 1530 Palsgk. 508/1. I debate, I Mryvc.l wyll 
nat debate with you for so small a mater. 1590 Stknseh 
/•*. Q. 11. i. 6 Well could he tourney, and in hits debate. 
1665 Manley Grot ins' Loxv C. Warres 592 The Spanish 
General . . together with his Officers, debate of the right 
thereof against all force. 

fifr x 393 GowEa Conf. II. 300 What shame it is to ben 
unkinde, Ayein the which reson debateth. c 1600 Shahs. 
Sonn. xv, Wastefull time debateth with decay To change 
your day of youth to sullied night. 

2. trans. To contest, dispute ; to contend or fight 
for ; to carry on (a fight or quarrel). Ofo.or arch. 

c 1489 Caxton Btanchardyn xxiii. 79, 1 baue debated b* 
quarelle ayenst the god of loue. 1597 T. Ukaro Theatre 
Gods Jndg. (161 a> 486 As though they would debate a 
privat quarrel) before his presence. 1697 Drvden AKneid 
(TJ, They see the boys and Lalian youth debate The martial 
prizes on the dusty plain. 1813 Scorr Rokeby 1. xvi, In 
many a well debated field. 1838 Prescott Ferd. 6ls.{\ 8*6) 
I. Introd. 11 The cause of religion was debated with the 
same ardour in Spain, as on the plains of Palestine. 

1 3. To fight for, defend, protect ; also absol. 
(for refl.) to defend oneself. Se, Obs. 

1500-20 Dukbak Poems xxL 32 Is non so armit in-to plait 
That can fra truble him debait. 1536 Bellf.ndsn Cron 
Scot.^ (1821) I. 46 The residew .. fled to the montanis; and 
debaitit thair miserabill liffis . . with scars and hard fude. 
fbid. 1. 60 Exercit in swift running and wersling, to make 
thaim the more abill to debait his realme. a 1605 Mont- 
gomery Devotional Poems vi. 64 Then prayers, almes* 
deids, and tearis .Sall mair avail! than jaks and spearu, 
Kor to debait thee, a 1605 Polwart Flyting w. Mont, 
gomerie 745 Now debate, if thou dow. 

4. To dispute about,* argue, discuss ; esp. to dis- 
enss a question of public interest in a legislative 
or other assembly. (>Vith simple obj. or obj. clause.) 

c 1340 [see 5]. a 1439 in iVarktvorth 's Chron. {Camden) 
Notes 60 The wyche comyns, after the mater debatet . . 
grawntyt and assentyt to the forscyd premisses. C1489 
Caxton Blanchardyn xxviii. 103 This materc .. they sore 
debatyd emonge them self hy many & dyuerse oppynyons. 
1550 Crowley fnfortn. <fr Petit. 2 Most weyghty matticrs 
..to be debated.. in this present Parliament. 1590 Shaks. 
Com. Err. 111. L 67 In debating which was best, wee shall 
part with neither. 1653 Walton Angler II 4a The ques- 
tion has been debatecfamong many great Clerks. 178a 
Priestley Corrupt. Chr. I. iv. 392 It was debated in the 
Greek Church. 1874 Green Short Hist. viii. f 7. 533 The 
Lords debated nothing but proposals of peace. 

b. intr. To engage in discussion or argument ; 
esf. in a public assembly. Const, upon, on, f of. 

1530 Palsg*. 508/1 They have debated upon this mater 
these fiftene dayes. 1548 [see Debating vbl. sb.\ 1591 
Shaks. 1 Hen, VI % v. i. 35 Your scuerall suites Haue bin 
consider'd and debated on. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. y. iii. 
§ 60 To grant or deny them I Convocations! Commission lo 
debate of Religion. i8a8 D'Israeli Chas. /, I. xi. 307 The 
Commons .. debated in an open committee on certain parts 
of these speeches. 1835 W. Irving^ Tour Prairies 183 
Beatte. came up while we were debating. 

5. trans. To discuss or consider {with oneself 
or in one's own mind), deliberate upon. 

c 1340 Caw. <y Gr. Knt. 2179 Debetanae with hym -self, 
quat hit be my}t. 1530 Palsgr. 508/1, I wyll debate this 
mater with my selfe, and take counsayle of my pykme. 
c 1530 H. Rhodes Bh. Nurture 570 in Bahees Bk. (1868*98 
Be not hasty, aunswere to giue before thou it debate. 1623 
Conway in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. III. 155 These tender con« # 
siderat ions, .his Majestie debated some dayes. 1859 Ten- 
nyson Enid 1215 Enid. .Debating his command of silence 
given. .Held commune with herself. 

b. intr. To deliberate, consider (with oneself). 

"593 ts*« Debating vbl. sb.]. 1599 Shars. Hen. V, iv. L 31 , 
I and my Bosome must debate awhile. 1051 Horrfs 
Leviaih. tl. xxix. 168 From tbis false doctrine, men are dis- 
posed to debate with themselves, [etc.]. 1733 Swift Poems, 



DEBATE. 

On Poetry, A founder'd horse will oft debate Before he 
tries a five-barr'd gate. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. I. 1. 371 
She sat, Debating in her mind of this and that. 

% qnzsi-passive const. : debating stands for a~de- 
bating = in debate, i. e. the vbl. sb. preceded by 
prep, a- = on, in. 

168a D'Uhfey Butler's Ghost 149 What cursed Case is 
now debating? 1788 Mrs. Hvghes Henry <$■ Isab. I. 86 
This subject was still earnestly debating. 

t Debate, v.* Obs. [app. f. Be- I. i, 3 + 

Bate, aphetic f. Abate.] 

1. trans. To abate ; to beat down, bring down, 
lower, reduce, lessen, diminish. 

c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 4727 pai . . prayed for par- 
doune of bat attaynt, pair mysdede to debate. 1513 Douglas 
AZneis xtii. iii. 35 Thir Rutilianys . . Gan at command debait 
thar voce and ceis. c 1537 Thersiies in Hazl. Dodsley 1. 
414, I will debate anon . .thy bragging cheer. 1564 J. Ras- 
tell Confut. Jewell's Serm. 56 That body, which was . . 
with fast debated. 

b. To depreciate, decry; = Debase 2. 

1598 Grenewey Tacitus' Ann. vi. viii. (1622) 134 The 
Parthian put his souldiers in mind of. .the renowned nobility 
of the Arsacides : and. .debated Hiberius as ignoble. 
C. To subtract, take away, (absol. in quot. ) 

1658 A. Fox Wurts. Surg. it. i. 48 To debate from the 
one, and to add to the other. 

2. intr. To abate, fall off, grow less. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 2506 (Dubl. MS.) pe more I meng 
our maieste be more it debates. c\^f>St. Cuthbert (Sur- 
tees) 2548 pe werkenes of hir sekenes with in Began to 
debate and blyn. 1586 W. Webbe Eng. Poetrie (Arb.) 94 
Artes..when they are at the full perfection, doo debate and 
decrease againe. 1657 Tomlinson Return's Disp. 113 The 
strength of tbe symptoms being debated. 

Debateable : see Debatable. 

t Deba*teful, a. Obs. [See -ful ] 

1. Of persons : Full of strife, contentious. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 1495) 11. 279 b/t Men 
full of noyse & debatefull. 1557 Paynel Barclay's Jugurth 
Biij, Sowers of dyscord and debatful. 1611 Cotgr., Litu 
gieux. .litigious, debatefull, contentious. 

2. Of things : a. Pertaining to strife or conten- 
tion ; b. Controversial, contentious. 

1580 Sioney Arcadia (1622) 412 Her conscience .. stil 
nourishing this debateful fire. 1587 Fleming Contn. Holin- 
shed III. 1320/2 In the triall of this debatefull question. 

Hence + Deba'tefully adv. 

161 1 Cotgr., Contentiensement, contentiously. .debate- 
fully, with much wrangling. 

t Debasement J . Obs. [a. OF. debate went 
(later debasement), f. debat-re + -ment.] 

1. The action of debating ; debate, controversy, 
discussion, deliberation. 

1556 Articles about Relig. Pref. 16 Our bishops., as- 
sembled . . for the full debatement and quiet determination 
of the same. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 11 The 
matter requireth long debatement. 1602 Shaks. Ham. v. 
ii. 45 Without debatement further. 1641 Milton Reform, 1. 
(1851) 5 A serious question and debatement with my selfe. 

2. Contention, strife. rare~ L . 

1590 Spenser F. Q. ir. vi. 39 He with Pyrochles sharp 
debatement made. 

t Debasement 2 . Obs. rare ~ l . [f. Debate 
z/. 2 + -ment.] — Abatement. 

£1550 Bale K. Johan (Camden) 73 Sir, disconfort not, 
for God hath sent debatementes. .From thys heavye yoke 
delyverynge yow. 

Debater (dtbeHdi). In 5 -our. [a. AF. de- 

batottr — OF. debateor, -eur, agent-n. f. debat-re to 
Debate v. 1 : see -er - 3.] 

fl. One who contends or strives ; a quarrelsome 
or contentious person. Obs. 

1388 Wyclif Rom. i. 30 Detractouris, hateful to God, 
debateris, proude. 1413 Lydg. Pilgr. S<nvle iv. xxxv. (1483) 
83 Fyghters and debatours. C1440 Capgrave Life St. 
Katk. iv. 1510 A fals tray tour, .debater and robbour. 

2. One who takes part in debate or public dis- 
cussion ; a disputant, controversialist. Often, one 
skilled in debate, an able disputant. 

J S93 Shaks. Lucr. 1019 Debate where leisure serves with 
dull debaters, a 1773 Chesterfield (T.), It is only know- 
ledge and experience that can make a debater. 1823 Byron 
Juan xiii. xx, The Lord Henry was a great debater, So 
that few members kept the house up later. 1848 Macau- 
lay Hist. Eng. II. 611 Their debates lasted three days.. 
Sir Patrick Hume was one of the debaters. 1887 Westm. 
Rev. Tune 277 Mr. C. is a debater. 

Debating (dft^-tirj), vbl. sb. [-ing The 
action of Debate vb.l ; discussion ; deliberation. 

1548 Hall Chrcn. 110 After long debatyng, the Commons 
concluded to graunte .ii.s. of tbe pound. 1593 Shaks. 
Lucr. 274 Then childish feare auaunt, debating die. 173a 
Berkeley Alciphr. iv. § 2 The end of debating is to per- 
suade. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. II. '71 After 
a great deal of debating a resolution was passed. 

b. altrib.y as in debating society, a society 
whose members meet for practice in debating. 

1741 A then. Lett. (1792) II. 18, I find myself in such 
a debating humour, that you must indulge me. 1792 Genii. 
Mag . LXI I. n. 1 146 Proceedings . . with respect to a debating- 
society at the house formerly the King's Arms tavern, in 
Cornhill. 1808 Med. Jrnl. XIX. 445 To^ answer every base 
attack on Vaccination^ in Newspapers or in Debating Socie- 
ties. 1857 Buckle Civiliz.].\\\. 394 In the middle of the 
1 8th century dehating societies sprung up among trades- 
men. 1885 Leeds Mercury 24 June 4/4 The new Govern- 
ment will be. .weak in debating power. 

Debasing, ppl. a. [-ing2.] That debates: 
see Debate vS 
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170a Rowe Tamerl. 1. ii. 665 Debating Senates. 1749 
Deity, A Poem 30 As just the structure, and as wise the 
plan, As in the lord of all— debating man \ 

Hence Debatingly adv. rare - °. 

1847 hi Craig. 

t Deba'tive, a. Obs. rare. [f. Debate v. 1 + 
-ive. Cf. OK. debatif (14th c. in Godef.).] Re- 
lating to, or of the nature of, debate or discussion. 

1606 G. W[ooococKE^tr. Ivstine 25 b, They were driuen 
into a debatiue meditation. 1642 Fuller A nsw. Feme 14 
If this decisive faculty, after the debative had passed upon 
tbe sence of the Law, were not some where resident in 
the Government. 

t Deba*tous, a. Obs. rare. [f. debat y Debate 
sb. + -ous. (Possibly in AF.)] Quarrelsome, con- 
tentious. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 92 Debatouse, eontensiosus. <ri$2o 
Treat. Galaunt (i860) 14 Aduenture and angre ben aye so 
debatous. 

Debauch (d^bp'tf), v. Forms : 6- debauch ; 
6-7 (9 Sc.) debosh, 7 debaush, debausch, de- 
bosehe, 7-8 deboash, 9 Sc. debush.' [a. {c 1600) 
F. dSauch-er, in OF. desbaucher (13-I4th c.) to 
entice away from the service of one's master, 
seduce from duty, etc. Of obscure derivation. 
The original pronunciation after modern F., and 
its gradual change, are seen in the spellings debosh , 
debaush^ deboac/i f debauch riming in 1682 with 
approach : see the sb. See also Deboise. 

F. dSaucher is, according to Littr^ and Hatzfeld, derived 
from a sb. bauehe, of which the precise sense and origin 
are according to the latter unknown ; according to the former 
it = * a place of work, workshop \ so that desbaucher would 
mean orig. * to draw away from the workshop, from one's 
work or duty ' : so Diez. # Cotgr. has bauehe^ 1 course of 
stones or bricks in building', baucher 1 to chip, hew, or 
square timber, etc.; also to ranke, order, array, layeuenly'; 
hence desbaucher might primarily mean * to disorder, bring 
into disarray or disorder'. The sense 'drawa way from service 
or duty' appears however to be the earliest in French, though 
that of 1 corrupt had also been developed before the word 
was taken into English.] 

f 1. trans. To turn or lead away, entice, seduce, 
from one to whom service or allegiance is due ; 
e.g. soldiers or allies from a leader, a wife or 
children from husband or father, etc. (Usually 
with the connotation Mead astray, mislead'.) 
Rarely with against. Obs. 

a 1595 Sir R. Williams Actions Low C. (1618) 5 (T.) That 
Count Egmont would be deboshed from them by the Spanish 
instruments. 1614 Lodge Seneca 49 Not to have such 
a woman to his wife that was not debauched from her 
husband. 1677 G. Hickes in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. IV. 42 
To debauch the military and gentry, .from tbeir duty to his 
Majesty. 1697 Dryoen Virg. Past. Pref. (1721) I. 80 He 
who had the Address to deoauch away Helen from her 
Husband. 170a Eng. Theophrast. 72 Money debauches 
children against their parents. 1712ARBUTHNOT John Bull 
iv. i, He had hardly put up his sign, when he began to 
debauch my best customers from me. 1754 Hume Hist. 
Eng. I. xvi. 211 He debauched prince John from his allegi- 
ance. 1765 Golds m. Ess. Taste Wks. {Globe) 315/z Thus 
debauched from nature, how can we relish her genuine pro- 
ductions ? 

f b. To entice, seduce, or gain over to a party 
or course of action, or to do a thing. Obs. 

1667 Pepys Diary 3 July, Two young men whom one of 
them debauchod by degrees to steal their fathers' plate and 
clothes. 1694 Col. Rce. Pennsylv. I. 459 The five Indian 
nations wer now debauched to the french interest. 1765 
Golosm. Ess. Taste Wks. fGlohe) 313/2 Hence the youth 
of both sexes are debauched to diversion. 1797 Burke 
Regic^ Peace iv. Wks. IX. 100 Their amity is to debauch us 
to their principles. 

t c. (Without const.) To seduce from allegiance 
or duty, induce to desert ; to render disaffected ; 
to pervert or corrupt in regard of allegiance or 
duty to others. Obs. (exc. as merged in the more 
general sense of 2,) 

1623 Fa vine Theat. Hon. 1. iv. 25 To debosh and corrupt 
the subiects. 1651 Evelyn Mem. (1857) I. 285 Mr. John 
Cosin, son of the Dean, debauched by the priests. 1691 
Luttrell Brief R el. (1857) II. 204 Persons dispersing 
Tyrconnells declarations to debauch our soldiers. 1712 
Arbuthnot John Bull in. App. i, If a servant ran away, 
Jack had debauched him. 1741 Miodleton Cicero 1. 11. 126 
His army . . debauched by his factious officers. 1807 Pike 
Sources Mississ. 11. App. 51 The Spaniards were making 
such great exertions to debauch the minds of our savages. 
1818 J as. Mill Brit. India I. m. iv. 584 To betray tbeir 
master and debauch his army. 

2. To seduce from virtue or morality ; to per- 
vert, deprave, or corrupt morally; esp. to corrnpt 
or deprave by intemperance, or sensual indulgence. 

1603 Florio Montaigtie (1613) 536 (T.) Young men, such 
as 1 imagine to be least debaushed and corrupted by ill 
examples. 1611 Cotgr., Desbaucher, to debosh .. seduce, 
mislead ; make lewd, bring to disorder, draw from goodnesse. 
a 1665 J. GooowiN Filled 7v. the Spirit (1867) 40 Though 
Paul had been a grievous sinner, .yet he had not debauched 
his conscience, a 1694 Tillotson (J.), To debauch himself 
by intemperance and brutish sensuality. 1718 Col. Ree. 
Pennsylv. III. 47 The young men . . had been lately so 
generally debaucht with Rum. 1745 Fielding True Patriot 
Wks. 1775 IX. 311 For fear of enervating their minds and 
debauching their morals. 1816 J. Scott Vis. Paris (ed. 5) 
133 If a father debauches his children, is his family likely 
to be noted for subordination and respectability? 1829 
Lytton Devereux 11. ii, Their humour debauches the whole 
moral system. 1879 Froude Carsar xii. 163 The seat of 
justice has been publicly debauched. 



DEBAUCH. 

b. To seduce (a woman) from chastity. 

(Closely related to 1 : see quots. 1614, 1697 there ; but 
eventually also associated with the notion 1 corrupt '.) 

1711 Steele Sped. No. 151 n A young lewd Fellow .. 
who would ..debauch your Sister, or lie with your Wife. 
1 79 1 Bos well Johnson 20 Mar. an. 1776, An abandoned 
profligate may think that it is not wrong to debauch my 
wife. 1817 W. Selwyn Law Nisi Prius (ed. 4) II. 1039 
A compensation in damages for debauching his daughter. 
1843 James Forest Days 11. iii, Debauching a country girl. 

3. To deprave, vitiate (the taste, senses, judge- 
ment, etc.). 

(In first quot. perhaps = mislead, fig. of 1 c.) 

[1635 Cowley Davideis m. 700 Her Pride debauch 'd her 
Judgment and her Eyes.] 1664 Evelyn Sylva (1679) 28 
Acorns were heretofore the food of Men. .till their luxurious 
palats were debauched. x686 Plot Staffbrdsh. 151 Most 
other animals are nicer in their Senses (having no way 
debauch't them) than Mankind is. 1710 Berkeley Princ. 
Hum. Knowl. § 123 A mind not yet debauched by learning. 
1794 Godwin Cat. Williams $1 Having never been de- 
bauched with applause, she set light by ner own qualifica- 
tions^ 1805 Med. Jrnl. XIV. 379 A person, whose under- 
standing has not been debauched by superannuated pre- 
judice. 1816 Scott Antiq. xiii, They debauch the spirit of 
the ignorant and credulous with mystical trash. 

f 4. To vilify, damage in reputation ; to depre- 
ciate, disparage. Obs. 

1601^ Shaks. Alts Well v. iii. 206 He's quoted for a most 
perfidious slaue, Witb all the spots a' tb 1 world taxt and 
debosh'd- 1632 Heywood 2nd Pt. Iron Age iv. Wks. 1874 
IH. 396 Whil'st Cethus like a forlorne shadowe walkes 
Dispis'd, disgrac't, neglected, and debosht. a 1659 Osborn 
Misc., Pref. (1673) Qq ij b, It is contrary to my own Aphorism 
to debosh what I present, by saying it was writ before I was 
Twenty. 

f b. To damage or spoil in quality. Obs. (Cf. 
Deboist 2.) 

1633 True Trojans iv. iii. in Hazl. Dodsley XII. 512 Last 
yearhis barks and galleys were debosh'd ; This year they 
sprout again. 

+ 5. To dissipate, spend prodigally, squander. 

1633 [see Deboise ».]. 1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 
410. To .. give them in rent more thousands (to debosh and 
mispend) nor honest men hes hundreds. 1649 Ld. Fooro in 
M . P. Brown Suppl. Decis. (1826) 399 Since her husband 
had debausched all, and left nothing to her. 

6. intr. (formerly rejl.) To indulge to excess in 
sensual enjoyment, esp. that of eating and drinking ; 
to riot, revel. ? Obs. 

1644 Evelyn Mem. (1857) !• 73 Which causes the English 
to make no long sojourn here, except such as can drink 
and debauch. 1687 Montague & Prior Hind % P. Transv. 
A iv. 'Tis hard to conceive how any man could censure the 
Turks for Gluttony, a People that debauch in Coffee. 
1689 Minutes Kirk Session m McKay Hist. Kilmarnock 
(1880) jo Such as they find drinking there, or in anyway 
deboshing. 1703 Savage Lett. Antients cvii. 269 More 
proper for you, than to debauch with Sicilian Wine. 1719 
D'Urfey Pills (1872) I. 355 We, to grow hot, deboash 
ourselves in Beef. 1732 Law Serious C. xiii. (1761) 203 That 
he neither drank, nor debauched ; but was sober and regular 
in his business. 1825 Jamieson, To debosh, to indulge one's 
self in the use of any thing to excess ; as tea, snuff, &c. 

fg. 1742 Young Nt. Th. yiii. 557 Hatred her brothel has, 
as well as love, Where horrid epicures debauch in blood. 
Hence Debauching vbl. sb. and a. 

1645 Milton Tetrachordon 1. (1851) 217 A most negligent 
and debaushing tutor. 1660 — Free Commw. 428 To the 
debauching of our prime Gentry both Male and Female. 
1662 Petty Taxes <$• Contrib. 48 If we should think it 
hard to giue good necessary cloth for debauching wines. 

Debauch (d/bg-tf), sb. (Also 7 deboach.) 
[a. F. dSauche, f. d3aucher to Debauch. For 
the phonology, etc., see the verb.] 

I. 1. A bout of excessive indulgence in sensual 
pleasures, esp. those of eating and drinking. 

1603 Florio Montaigtie 488 My debauches or excesses 
transport me not much. 1661 Pepys Diary 3 Apr., My 
head akeing all day from last night's debauch. 168a N. O. 
Boileatt's Luirin in. 203 Snoring after late Debauches, 
Nor dream'st what mischief now thy Head approaches. 
1737 L. Clarke Hist. Bible (1740) II. xn. 714 Extravagant 
and beastly debauches. 1839-40 W. Irving Wolferfs R. 
(1855) 125 The dissolute companions of his debauches. 1874 
Green Short Hist. iii. § 3. 126 The feyer. . was inflamed by 
a gluttonous debauch. 

2. The practice or habit of such indulgence ; de- 
bauchery. 

1673 Dryoen Marr. a la Mode iv. i, Masquerade is 
Vi2or-mask in debauch. 1699 — Ep. to J. Dryden 73 The 
first physicians by debauch were made. 1784 Cowper Task 
iv. 470 A whiff Of stale debauch, forth- issuing from the 
styes That law has licensed^ 1874 Blackie Self Cult. 
74 All debauch is incipient suicide. 

3. trans/, and fig. 

167a Marvell Reh. Transp. \. 41 He flyes out into 
a furious Debauch, and breaks the Windows. 17ioShaftesb. 
Advice to Author w. § 2 (R.) Thro' petulancy, or debauch of 
humour. % 175a Hume Ess. Treat. (1777) I. 148 The gentle 
Damon . . inspires us with the same happy dehauch of fancy 
by which he is himself transported. 1873 Lowell Among 
my Bks. Ser. n. 395 Such a debauch of initial assonances. 

f II. C = Debauchee. Obs. [perh. for F. dt- 
bauchc, through the pi. in 

1 68 1 Glanvill Sadducismus 11. (1726) 452 A greater 
charge against these quibbling Debauches. 1689 Tas. Car- 
lisle Fortune- Hunters 6 He grew the Debauch of the 
Town. 1719 D'Urpey Pills (18721 IV. 319 When De. 
bauches of both Sexes, From Hospitals crept. 

\ Debau'ch, debaush, a. Obs. [perh. ad. F. 
dSauche f , with -e mute, or ?corrnption of debaucht .] 
= Debauched. (Cf. Debauchness.) ~ 



DEBAUCHABLE. 

1616 R. C. Times* JVhist/e v. 1758 Mock them as despisde 
And debaush creatures. 

Debauchable (d/b^ijab'l), a. [-able.] Tbat 
can be debauched. 

1865 Mill in Morn. Star (5 July, To spend 10,000/. in 
corrupting and debauching the constituents who are de- 
bauchable and corruptible. 

Debauched (d/b§"t(t\ ///. a. \i. Debauch v., 
or imraed. after Y.MauM t wiih native ending -Et>.j 
Seduced or corrupted from duty or virtue ; depraved 
or corrupt in morals ; given up to sensual pleasures 
or loose living ; dissolute, licentious. 

1598 Fi.orio Suiato. .Also an vnthriftte, careles, debauch t 
or mislead man, 16*4 Capt. Smith Virginia \\. 167 To 
rectifie a common-wealth with debaushed people is impos- 
sible. 1647 R. Stapvlton Juvenal 18 Whose debauchter 
face and miene disclose His mind's diseases. 1653 Hol- 
croft Procopius 1. a He . . made love to other mens wives, 
and was extreamly debaucht. 1700 Pennant London (1813) 
359 Uartholomew-fair . .becoming the resort of the debauched 
of all denominations. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St.'f'icrrc's 
Stud. Nat. (1709) II. 405 The money of strangers dis- 
appears, but their debauched morals remain. 1864 Kings- 
ley Rom. <J- Teut. ii. (1875) 46 Decrepit and debauched 
slave-nations. 

Debaxrchedly, adv. [-ly 2.] in a debauched 
manner. 

1644 Bp. Hall Rent. \Vk$. (1660) 133 If I see a man live 
debaucbedly in drunkennesse (etc.f. 1663 Cowley 0/ 
Liberty, To live .. desperately with the bold, and debauch- 
edly with the luxurious. 

Debauxhedness. [ ness ] The stale or 
quality of being debauched. 

i6»8 Mvnshul Ess. Prison 39 By being giuen to drunken- 
nes or whoring . . or by any other debauchednes. 1660 
H. More Afyst. God/. 11 1. xi. 79 Cybete, mater Deomm % 
the celebration of whose Rites nad so much villany and 
debauched ness in it. 1837 Neiv Monthly Mag. XL IX. 
168 Strange pranks of humorous debauchedness. 

Debauchee (debojr). Also 7 deboichee, 8 
debosbee ; also debauchee, [a. F. dcbauchS 
debauched (person\ sb. use of pa. pple. of dt- 
baueher to Debauch. In 17th and iSth c.also de- 
boichee, deboshee : cf. Deboise, Deboshed.] 

One who is addicted to vicious indulgence in sen- 
sual pleasures. 

a 1661 Holyday Juvenal 81 Cicero, describing the de- 
bauchees \f>rinted -oes] of his time, says they were vino 
lanenidi. 1665 Pepys Diary 33 July, If he knew his son 
to be a debauchee (as many andi most are now-a-dayes 
about the Court). 1677 B. Riveley Fun. Semi. Bp. 0/ 
Nonvich 14 A great Deboichee. 1741 tr. D'A rgens* Chinese 
Lett, xxxiii, Perhaps if the People could be Deboshecs 
and Gluttons with Impunity, they would not be more sober 
there than in Europe. 17^1 Johnson RarnblerNo. 174 r 9, 
I never betrayed an heir to gamesters, or a girl to de- 
bauchees. 188a Farrar Early Chr, I. 67 No man is more 
systematically heartless than a corrupted debauchee, 
b. attrib. 

1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) J. a6a A debauchee 
physician. 186a Sat. Rev. 15 Mar. 305 A debauchee peer. 

Debaucher (d/bj-tj^u). [f. Debauch v. + 
-BR 1 .] One who debauches; a corrupter or se- 
ducer. 

1614 B. Jonson Barth. Fairy, vi, Thou strong debaucher 
and seducer of youth. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 1. 11. 47 
A continual Swearer and Debaucher. 1727 Blackwall 
Sacred Classics 1. 399 (T.) Insidious underminers of chas- 
tity, and debauchers of sound principles. 18*8 Scott /. M. 
Perth xx, Destroyers of men, and debauchers of women. 

Debauchery (dfiag'tJariX Also 7debaushery, 
deboshery, deboicbery. [f. as prcc + -ery.] 

L Vicious indulgence in sensual pleasures. 

164a MtLTON Apol. Smect. (1851) 309 What with truanting 
and debaushery. 1647 R. Stapylton Juvenal 146 Those 
that excuse youth's deboichery. 0665 Mrs. Hutchinson 
Alem. Col. Hutchinson (R.^The nobility and courtiers, who 
did not quite abandon their debosheries. 17*7 De Foe 
Syst. Afagic 1. L (1840) 13 Noah himself . . fell into the de- 
baucheries of wine. 1838 Thirlwall Greece IV. 109 Un- 
worthy favourites, the companions of his debaucheries. 
1841 Elphinstone Hist. fnd. II. 155 He was., fond of 
coarse debauchery and low society. 

f2. Seduction from duty, integrity, or virtue ; 
corruption. Obs. 

1713 Steele Guardian No. 17 r 8 To contrive the de- 
bauchery of your child. 175a Johnson Rambler No. 189 
r 6 There are men that boast of debaucheries of which they 
never had address to be guilty. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 78 The 
republick of Paris will endeavour to com pleat the debauchery 
of the army. 1863 H. Cox Instit. 1. vin. 99 In no case was 
an election questioned on account of treating, or, as it was 
then called, debauchery at elections. 

Debauchment (d/bg tjment). % Obs. Also 7 
-baush.-, -bosh-, [a. F. dibauchement (in Cotgr. 
des-) y f. dtbaucker to Debauch : see -mint.] 

1. The action or fact of debauching or corrupting ; 
seduction from duty or virtue. 

1606 Daniel Queers Arcadia 1. iv, These strange de- 
baushments of our nymphes. x6n Cotgr., Desbanehement t 
a deboshement. 16*3 W. B. True School War 64 He fir<t 
outraged them by the debauchment of their Councellors 
and subjects. 1685 South Serttt. (1843) II. xvii. 382 A cor- 
ruption and debauchment of men*s manners. 

2. Debauched condition ; debauchery ; a de- 
bauch. 

16*8 Bp. Hall Quo Vadist § xo They are growne to that 
height of debauchment as to bold learning a shame to 
nobility. x6aa Earle Alicrocosm., Honest Fellow (Arb.) 
102 A good dull vicious fellow, that complyes well with 
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the deboshments of the time. 1658 Cleveland Rustic 
Rampant Wks. (1687) 506 There is a Pronenesa in unruly 
Man to run into Debouchments. 

t Debatrchness. Obs. rare. [f. Debauch a. 
+ -ness, or corruption of debauchedness.'] De- 
bauchedness. 

1640 Q carles Euchirid. iv. xcix, Let bim nvoyd De* 
bauchnesse. 1650 Arnway Alarm 115 (T.) Their throats 
to drunkenness, gluttony, and debauchness. 1650 Gaudrn 
T tars of Church 390 Occasioned, yea necessitated, by their 
own debauchnesse and distempers. 

tDebaurd. Obs. [properly debord, a. Y.Mord. 
Cf. Deboud v.] Departure from the right way; 
excess. 

1671 Annand Myst. Pietatis 1 18 (Jam.) Which verily is 
the ground of all our sinful debaurds. 

Debayre, Debefe: see Debark a., Lanodebefe. 

t Debel, -ell, f. Obs. [a. F. dScll-er (Oresme, 
14th c), ad. L. dcbellare to subdue in fight, f. de* 
down + belldre to war.] trans. To put down in 
fight, subdue, vanquish ; to expel by force of arms. 
I fence f Debolling vbl. sb. 

155$ A bp. Parkeb Ps. cviil 320 He our foes shall sone 
debelL a 1564 Hecon Pleas. New Nosegay Early Wks. 
(1843) aoi Humility .. dcbelleth and valiantly overcometh 
the enemy of all grace. 1586 Warneb Alb. Eng. ti. viii, 
Spanish Cacus..Whom Hercules from out his Keatme de- 
belled at the length. 1651 Howell Venice 43 This, .made 
him more illustrious than by debclting of Afric 1671 
Milton P. R. iv. 604 Him long of old Thou didst debel, 
and down from Heav'n cast. 18*5 HoccQueetu Hynde 202. 

tDebellate, v. Obs. [t L. debclldt~> ppl. 
stem of dcbelldre : sec Debel and -ate.] «= Debel. 
Hence + Debetlating vbl. sb. 

j6ii Stf-EoHist. Gt. Brit. ix. xil 138 Though in two or 
three battles inferior, yet not to haue oeene clearely debel- 
lated. a 1616 Bacon Holy War < IA The extirpating and 
debcllating of giants, monsters, and foreign tyrants. 

t Debellation. Obs. [u. of action f. L. dc- 
belldre : see prec. and -ation.] The action of 
vanquishing or reducing by force of arms ; con- 
quest, subjugation. 

1536 St. Papers Hen. Vffl y I. 180 The debcllacion of the 
Thurkes, enemyes of Christes feith. 1533 More (title), The 
Debellacyon of Salem and Bizance. 1617-77 Fkltnam 
Resolves 1. Ixxvii. 11S We often let Vice spring, for wanting 
the audacity and courage of a Debellation. 1653 T. Adams 
Senn. Ps. xciv. 19 Wks. (1861) III. 281 An insurrection 
and a debellation; a tumult and its appeasement. 1830 
Erasers Alag. 1. 748 The internecine ana flagrant debella- 
tion which 1 have had with.. Sir James Scarlett. 

t Debe'llative, a. Obs. rarc~\ [f. as prec. 
+ -ive.] Tending to overthrow or reduce by war. 
(In qnot. '(mutually) destructive \) 

1 631 Bices New Disp. r 199 Warres of debellative con- 
traries. 

t Debella'tor. Obs. rare- \ [a. L. dcbeUdlor> 
agent -n. f. dcbelldre \\ A subduer, vanquisher. 

Swift Char, of Steele Wks. 1814 VI. 216 (Stanf.) 
Behold . . the terror of politicians ! and the debcltator of 
news-writers ! 

+ Debellish, v. Obs. rare. [f. De- I. 6 + 
-bellish in Kmuellish: cf. Belli Hit v.] trans. To 
rob of beauty, disfigure. 

1610 G. Fletcher Chrisfs Vict. (1632) 59 What blast 
hath thus his flowers debeliished ? 

De bene esse : see De i . 

Debenture (drtxnititu). Also 5-7 debemur, 
6-7 deb enter. [In early use dcbenlttr t stated by 
Blount in 1 7th c. to be the K word debentur * there 
are due or owing', supposed to have been the 
initial word of formal certificates of indebtedness. 
This is, from the early use of the term, probable ; 
though no actual examples of documents contain- 
ing the Latin formula have been found.] 

1. A certificate or voucher certifying that a sum 
of money is owing to the person designated in it ; 
a certificate of indebtedness. 

a. A voucher given in the Royal household, the 
Exchequer or other Government office, certifying 
to the recipient the sum due to him for goods sup- 
plied, services rendered, salary, etc., and serving as 
his authority in claiming payment. A principal 
application of the word dtmug the 17th and 18th 
centuries was to the vouchers given by the Ordnance 
Office in payment of stores. 

c 1455 in Paston Lett. No. 264 I. 364 Owyng to the seyd 
Fastolf for costys and chargys that he bare when he was 
Lieutenant of the towne of Harflew in Normandie [141 5], 
as yt shewith by a debentur made to the seyd Fastolf, 
with bym remaynyng . . Cxxxiij/i. vji. \uyi. Ibid. 366 
Certeyn debeotur conteynyng the seyd sommes. 1469 
Mann, f Househ. Exf. 537 Item, my master hath de- 
livered ij. debentures in the name of Norres, one of viij. 
marces fore fyshe, and nodere of vij. marces. a 1483 Liber 
Niger in Househ. Ord. 66 That none other person make 
sucne debentures or bylles but the Clerkes of the self 
offyce, so that theyre wryting and hand may be certaynly 
knowne to them that pay in the countyng house. 15*6 
/bid. 236 The clerke of the office [Accatrie] shall make out 
debentures to the parties of whom such provision is made. . 
which he shall present into the Compting-house within two 
dayes after. 1567 R. Edwabds Damon P. in Had. 
Dodsley IV. 78 Let us rifle him so ..And steal away his 
debenters [for coal delivered to the king's kitchen] too. 
1666 W. Fielding Petit, in \oth Rep. Hist. AtSS. Comm. 
App. v. 6 Before he gives debentures unto your petitioner 
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for what creation-mony fell due unto your petitioner's said 
father. 168a Lond. Gaz. No. 1689/4 Two Debenters were 
lost .. One for Nine Months . for the Rum of yjl 10*. 
The other for Six Months. . for 35/. 1697 Act 8-9 Will. ///, 
e. 27 (For better observation of ancient course of tho Ka» 
cheijuer) No Teller . . shall Trust or Depart With such 
Money, .without an Order or Debenture for the same. 1701 
Lond. Gam. No. 3608/4 Lost . . an lrUh Transport Deben- 
ture ( No. 191, made out the aoth of August, 1695, to 
Richard Haynes, for the Service of the Ann Ketch. 1708 
J. OiAMSERLAYttE St. Gt. Brit. i. it. sii. (1743) 101 The 
chief Clerk [of the Kitchen] keeps all the Records, Ledger 
books, and Debentures for Salaries, and Provisions and 
Necessaries issuing from the Offices of the Pantry, Buttery, 
and Cellar. 1730-6 lUtLEv (folio). Debenture [in the Ex- 
chequer and A tng*s House], a Writing given to the Servant* 
for the Payment of their Wages, etc. 1837 Penny Cycl. 
VIII. 340/3 Debentures.. are in use now in the receipt of 
Exchequer and Board of Ordnance, and it is believed in 
the king's household. 

fb. s^ec. A voucher certifying to a soldier or 
sailor the audited amount of nls arrears for pay : 
sec cjuot. 1674. Obs. 

This was a regular feature of 17th c. army organization; 
such certificates, issued * upon the public faith of the king- 
dom were given to the Parliamentary Army during the 
Civil War, app. from November 1641 onwards, and similar 
bonds were also given in subsequent reigns ; in some cases 
these certificates were secured upon and redeemed in for- 
feited land, esp. in Ireland. 

1645 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. iv. I. 17 That particular Com- 
mittee which are appointed to., take in your Accompt*, and 
pay you part of your Arrears at present, and for the rest 
you are to have a Debentur upon the Public Faith of the 
Kingdom. 1647 Thontasson Tracts {Br. Mus.) CCCX1V. 
No. 36. a Very sensible .. how tedious .. it is for soldiers 
after disbanding to get their particular accompt s audited, 
and debenters for arrears. 167a Petty Pol. Anat. (1691) 
6^ The Debentures of CommLssion Officers, who serv'd 
eight years till about December 1649, comes to 1,800,000/ 
1674 Blount Gtostogr. (ed. 4), Debentur (the third person 
plural of debeor to be due or owing) was by a Rump-act 
of 1649 cap. 43. ordained to be in the nature of a Bond 
or Hill to charge the Common- wealth to pay the Souldier- 
creditor or his Assigns, the sum due upon account for his 
Arrears. 1698 Karqitias Love 4 Bottle 1. L 8 The mer- 
ciful bullet, more kind than thy ungrateful country, has 
given thee a Debenture in thy broken leg, from which 
thou canst draw a more plentiful maintenance than 1 with 
all my limbs in perfection. 17*6 Gent I. Afag. XXVI. 301 
In Limerick, a county, of which the greater part was.. in 
the possession of families whose ancestors were adven- 
turers in the reign of Q. Elizabeth, or had got debentures 
under Oliver Cromwell. 

c. At the Custom-house : A certificate given to 
an exporter of imported goods on which a draw- 
back is allowed, or of home produce on which a 
bounty was granted, certifying that the holder is en- 
titled to the amount therein stated. 

See M. Postletiiwaitk, Diet. Trade tf Commerce 1751 
-66, s. v., for full account, and 'forms of several kinds of 
debentures '. 

166* Act 14 Chas. //, c. 11 § 14 The Moneys due upon 
Debentures for such forein Goods exported by Certificate. 
1704 Diet. Rust., Debenture . . as most commonly used 
among Merchants is the allowance of Custom paid inward, 
which a Merchant draws back upon exportation of that 
Commodity, which was formerly imported. 1711 Act a 
Anne, c. 23 Any Certificate or Debenture for Drawing baclc 
any Customs or Duties. 1763 Gent I. Afag. Apr. 185 Without 
any suspicion of fraud, a debenture was granted, and a 
clearance made to Rotterdam, where a certificate was ob- 
tained for landing so many casks of rice. 1880 IVhi taker* g 
Almanac s. v. Excise, Stamps, % Taxes, Debenture or 
Certificate for drawback, or goods exported, etc, not exceed- 
ing £10.. is. 

+ d. trans/. An acknowledgement of indebtedness 
by a corporation, private person, etc. Obs. exc. as 
in 3- 

1583 in Picton VfoolAIunic. Ree. (1883) I. 98 The said 
stipend paid at Halton is iiij" xvij' ir* Deducted vir. 
ffirst for a Debenter ay* Postage liij* x 4 [etc.). 1615 
Si a R. Bovle Diary (1886) 1. 85, I cleered all accompt 4 
with lust ice Gosnold and took in his debenter. 1654 Gayton 
Pleas. Notes ill. iv. 94 An Accessary. . in all the pilfering-,, 
Hedge-robberies, Debenture at Inns, and Farrier scores. 

+ o. Jig. Acknowledgement of indebtedness ; 
obligation ; debt. Obs. 

1609 Hewvood Brit. Troy xvi. ix, His Throne he fils 
Twenty foure yeares, then pays his last Debenter \rime ad- 
uenterj To Nature. 1658 OsaoaN Adv. Son 1 1673) 38 I f you 
consider beauty alone, quite discharged from such Debentur's, 
as she owes to the Arts of Tire- women, Taylers, Shoomakers 
and perhaps Painters. 1694 Steele Poet. A/isc. (1714) 40 
You modern Wits . . Have desperate Debentures on your 
Fame ; And little would be left you, I'm afraid, If all your 
debts to Greece and Rome were paid. 

f2. A certificate of a loan made to the government 
for public purposes, a government bond bearing 
annual interest. Obs. 

The first quot. connects this witb sense 1 ; it refers to 
government debentures given to tbe inhabitants of Nevis 
and St. Christopher's to recoup them for losses sustained 
from the invasions of the French. 

17 10 Act 9 Anne c. 33 Which Debentures shall be signed 
by the said Commissioners of Trade and Plantations .. and 
shall bear interest for the Principal Sums to be contained, 
after the Rate of Six Pounds per Centom per Annum. 
1756" Nugent Gr. Tour % France IV. 7 Vast sums are levied 
by raising and lowering the coin at pleasure, by compound- 
ing debentures and government-bills, and by other oppres- 
sive methods. 1810 • Phocion * Opinions on Pub/ic Funds 8 
If legal paper such as state debentures or bills had, in 1790, 
been of ten or fifty timea their then magnitcde. Ibid. 
9 Give me a state debenture or an exchequer bilL 181 1 
Wetenha/rs Course of Exchauer 22 Oct., Irish Funds 
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Government Debentures, 3$ per cent. 1813 Act 53 Geo. Ill, 
c. 41 An Act for granting Annuities to satisfy certain Ex- 
chequer Bills, and for raising a Sum of Money by Deben- 
tures for the Service of Great Britain. 

3. A bond issued by a corporation or company 
(under seal), in which acknowledgement is made 
that the corporation or company is indebted to a 
particular person or to the holder in a specified 
sum of money on which interest is to be paid until 
repayment of the principal. 

Not occurring in the Companies Clauses Consolidation 
Act of 1845, but used shortly after in connexion with the 
loans raised by Railway Companies and the like, the name 
being evidently taken from sense 2. The term is in general 
use, especially for those bonds by which public companies 
raise money at a fixed rate of interest, with a prior charge 
on the assets of the company or corporation issuing them. 

Mortgage debenture '. a debenture the principal of which 
is secured by the pledging of the whole or a part of the 
property of the issuing company. 

1847 East Ind. Railway, Deed 0/ Settlement 9 Apr., 
Debenture, bond, Bill of Exchange, Promissory note, or 
other Security. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Debenture. . 
The term has now got to be applied to railway companies', 
municipal, and other bonds or securities for money loaned. 
1861 Larceny, %c. Act 24.-25 Vict. c. 96 § 1 The term., 
valuable Security shall include., any Debenture, Deed, 
Bond, Bill, &c. 1863 Fawcett Pot. Scon. m. xv. 1865 
Mortgage Debenture Act 28-29 Vict, c 78 An Act to enable 
certain Companies to issue Mortgage Debentures founded 
on Securities upon or affecting Land. Ibid. § 26 Every Mort- 
gage Debenture . . issued by the Company shall be a Deed 
under the Common Seal of the Company duly stamped. 
1887CHITTY in Law Rep. 36 Chanc. Div. 215 The term de- 
benture has not, so far as I am aware, ever received any 
precise legal definition. Ibid. 215 In my opinion a deben- 
ture means a document which either creates a debt or 
acknowledges it, and any document which fulfils either of 
these conditions is a ' debenture \ . It is not either in law or 
commerce a strictly technical term, or what is called a term 
' of art '. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as t debenture goods, glands, 
debenture-holders ; debenture-bond, a bond of 
the nature of a debenture ; — Debenture 3 ; de- 
benture»stock, debentures consolidated into, or 
created in the form of, a stock, the nominal capital 
of which represents a debt of which only the interest 
is secured by a perpetual annuity. 

1736 Bp. Wilson in Keble Life xxv'ii. (1863) 903 Shipping 
tobacco and other debenture goods into the running wher- 
ries. 1743 Francis Horace 11. vii. (R.), Yet, prithee, where 
are Caesar's bands Allotted their debenture-lands? 1863 
Act 26-7 Vict. c. 118 § 24 The Interest on Debenture Stock 
shall have Priority of Payment overall Dividends or Interest 
on any Shares or Stock of the Company, whether Ordinary 
or Preference or guaranteed, and shall rank next to the In- 
terest payable on the Mortgages or Bonds for the Time being 
of the Company. 1866 Spectator 1 Dec. 1331 That faith 
stands already pledged to the existing debenture-holders, 
who lent their money on the security of a legislative Act. 
1870 Daily Neios 22 Nov., Vice-Chancellor Rfalins. .in the 
claim of the holders of debenture bonds issued by the Im- 
perial Land Company of Marseilles . . decided that . . the 
bonds in question were virtually promissory notes, and 
that the holders were consequently entitled to recover in 
full. 1887 Pall Mall G. 8 June 12/1 It is proposed to 
create £285,000 Six per cent. Debenture stock, or rather 
more than the existing debentures of the company. 1893 
Midi. Rail. Circular Dec. 30 They all benefited .. by con- 
solidation into one uniform 3 per cent. Debenture Stock. 

Debentured (df be-ntiCud), a. [f. prec. + -ed.] 
Furnished with or secured by a debenture. Deben- 
tured goods : goods on which a custom house de- 
benture for a drawback, etc., is given. 

1805 J. Stephen War in Disguise 60 (L.) Official clearances 
were given, in which no mention was made that the cargo 
consisted of bonded or debentured goods. 

Deberry, dial. var. of Dayberry, gooseberry. 

Debet(e, obs. f. Debit ; var. Debite Obs. 

tDe'beth, v. 3rd pers. sing. Obs. App. an 
adaptation of Latin debet owes, oweth. 

1481-90 Howard Housck. Bks. (Roxb.) 423 And so de- 
beth to hym stylle xx.H. 1532 Croscombc Churchw. Acc. 
(Somerset Record Soc.) 40 lohn Bolle for pewter vessclls 
debeth ix d . Ibid. 41 Thos- Downe debeth unto the chyrch 
for the rentte for the lamp viii'. 

Debile (de-bil), a. Obs. or arch. [a. F. dibile 
(14-1510 a), ad. L. debil-is weak, orig. wanting in 
ability or aptitude, f. de- (De- 1. 6) + habilis, Able, 
apt, nimble, expert, etc.] Weak, feeble, suffering 
from debility. 

1536 LATiMEa Serm. $ Rem. (1845) 372 He being so debile, 
so weak, and of so great age. 1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer's 
Bk. Physicke xio/i So debile, and feble of stomacke. 1607 
Shaks. Cor. 1. ix. 48 For that I haue not . . foyPd some 
debile Wretch. 16ft Baxter Key Cath. xliii. 308 Where 
the fact or Proposition from the Light of Nature is more 
debile. 1788 Mav in Pettigrew Life of Lcttsom (1817) III. 
378 She.. was still very restless, and extremely debile. 
180a Med. Jml. VIII. jii Causes, which induce a debile 
frame. 1890 E. Johnson Rise of Christendom 158 In the 
form of a very debile old man of 202 years. 

b. Bot. ' Applied to a stem which is too weak 
to support the weight of leaves and flowers in an 
upright position * (Syd. Soc. Zex.). 

Debrlitant, a. and sb. [a. F. dSbilitant or 
ad. L. debilitant-em, pr. pple. of debilitare'. see 
Debilitate v.] 

A. adj. Debilitating. B. sb. Med. (See quot.) 

1857 Donglison Diet. Med. s.v. Debilitant, Antiphlogis- 
tics are, hence, debilitants. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Debili- 
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tants, remedies or means employed to depress the powers 
of the body, such as antimony and low diet. 

t Debilitate, a. Obs. [ad. L. delnlitat-us , 
pa. pple. of debilitare ^] Enfeebled ; feeble. 

1552 Huloet, Debilitate, or feble, or wythout synnowes, 
encmis. H. Bracken Farriery Impr. (1757) II. 41 

Help and strengthen the Part that is debilitate. 

Debilitate (d/brlt^t), v. [f. L. debililat-, 
ppl. stem of debilitare to weaken, f. debilis weak.] 
trans. To render weak ; to weaken, enfeeble. 

1533 ElvotC<w*. Helthe (1541)463, Immoderate watch 
..doth debilitate the powers animall. 1541 Paynel Ca- 
tiline xlv. 71 To debylitate and cutte asunder theyr en- 
deuoir and nope. 01625 Beaum. & Fl. Faithful Friends 
v. ii, If you think His youth or judgment . . Debilitate his 
person.. call him home. _ 1717 Bullock: IVotnan a Riddle 
1. i. 8, I am totally debilitated of all power of elocution. 
1715 Leoni Palladio's Archit. (1742) I. 57 The Sun shining 
..would be apt to heat, debilitate, and spoil the Wine or 
other Liquors. 1829 I. Taylor Enthus. ix. 233 Whose 
moral sense had been debilitated. 1871 Napheys Prev. 
CureDis. 1. L 45 A feeble constitution, which he further 
debilitated by a dissipated life. 

fb. Astrol. Of. Debility 4 b. Obs. 

a 1625 Beaum. & Fl. Bloody Bro. iv. ii, Venus, .is. .clear 
debilitated five degrees Beneath her ordinary power. 

Debilitated, ppl. a. [f. prec. + -EDi.] En- 
feebled ; reduced to debility. 

1611 Cotgr., Debiliti, debilitated, weakened, enfeebled. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. i. 3 Their debilitated 
posterity. 1803 T. Bbddoes Hygfia ix. 173 Those who 
exact efforts from the debilitated. 1841 Brewster Mart. 
Sc. vi. (1856) 91 His debilitated frame was exhausted with 
mental labour. 

Debilitating, vbl. sb. [-ing*.] Enfeeble- 
ment, debilitation. 

'539 Elyot in Ellis Orig. Lett, 1. II. 117, I no thing 
gate but the Colike and the Stone, debilitating of Nature. 
1765 Univ. Mag. XXXVII. 237/2 The debilitating of the 
affected part. 

Debilitating, ppl. a, [-lng 2 ] That debili- 
tates ; weakening, enfeebling. 

1674 R. Godfrey Inf. <$• Ab. Physic Pref., Their poisonous 
and debilitating Methods. 1805 W. Saunders Min. Waters 
500 A long and debilitating sickness. 1865 Livingstone 
Zambesi w. 143 The.. debilitating effects of the climate. 

Debilitation (d/bilit^'/an). [a. F. debilita- 
tion, -acioti (13th c.), ad. L. debiliiation-em , n. of 
action f. debilitare to Debilitate.] The action of 
debilitating ; debilitated condition ; weakening. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. (W.deW. 1495) 11. 247a/a Some 
sykenes or debylytacyon of his bodye. 1524 St. Papers 
Hen. VIII, IV. 93 For. .the debilitacion and discomfort of 
thenemye. J645 Bp. Hall Rem. Discont. 25 How often 
doth sicknesse prevent the debilitations of age. 1875 Lvell 
Princ. Gcol. I. r. ix. 168 The debilitation of the subter- 
ranean forces. 1876 Douse Grimm's L. § 10. ig An ac- 
celerated phonetic debilitation. 

Debilltative (drbi lil^tiv), a. [f. L. debilitat-, 
ppl. stem + -ive.] Tending to debilitate ; causing 
debilitation. 

1682 H. More Annot. GlanvilTs Lux O. 37 The deterior- 
ating change in the Body, .is understood of a debilitative. . 
deterioration. 1810 Bentham Packing 1 1821) 153 The morbid 
and debilitative influence. 1886 Lond. Med. Record 15 Mar. 
131/1 The debilitative effect of these preparations. 

t Debilite, v. Obs. [a. F. dttilite-r, ad. L. 
debilitare."] = Debilitate. 

1483 Caxton Cato B viij, [Drinking] debyliteth and maketh 
feble the verities of the man. 1489 — Faytes of A. iv. 
xvii. 279 A man debylyted and nyghe dede % 1545 Ray nolo 
Byrth Mankynde 52 Ouer much heate debylitfrh, weakenith, 
and fayntith both the woman and the chyld. 

t Debi'litude. Obs. rare. [f. L. debili-s weak 
+ -tude.] Debility, weakness ; also in Astrol. 

1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 125 From a debilitude 
of the womb. 1686 Goad Celest. Bodies \\. v. 22 x Weaker 
Signs must be debilitudes. 

Debility (d/brliti). Also 5-6 debyli-, debi- 
lyte, -tee, -tye, 6-7 -tie. [a. F. dibiliti (Oresme, 
14th c), ad. L. debilitas, f. debili-s weak.] 

1. The condition of being weak or feeble ; weak- 
ness, infirmity ; want of strength ; esp. that condi- 
tion of the body in which the vital fnnctions gener- 
ally are feebly discharged. 

1484 Caxton Msop v. xii, The grete feblenesse and de- 
bylyte of thy lene body. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vii. 556 For 
his feblenesse or debylyte of age. 1545 Ravnold Byrth 
Mankynde H h vij, To help the debilite of nature with 
cupping glassis. 1563 Homilies n. Idleness (1859) 517 By 
reason of age, debility of body, or want of health. 1650 
Bulwer Anthropomet. 105 By reason of the debility of his 
stomack. 1748 Anson's Voy. nr. iv. 331 After full three 
hours ineffectual labour . . the men being quite jaded, we 
were obliged, by mere debility, to desist. 1867 Kingsley 
Lett. (1878) II. 260 With tbe cure of stammering, nervous 
debility decreases. 1879 Haflan Eyesight vi. 89 After 
long illness, the muscle of accommodation shares the de* 
bility of the whole system. 

t b. Weakness of a material structure. Obs. 
1563-87 Foxe A. <$■ M. (1596) 247/1 Either by the de- 
bilitie of the bridge, or subtiltie of the soldiors . . 3000 of 
them with bridge and all fell armed into the violent 
stream. 

2. Weakness in a mental or moral quality. 

1474 Caxton Chesse 65 For the debylite and feblenes of 
corage. 150a Ord. Crysten Men <W. de W. 1506) iv. xi. 
197 After the debylyte of fragylyte humayne. 1758 H. 
Walpole Catal. Roy. Authors (1759) II. 219 This Lord 
had much debility of mind, and a kind of superstitious 
scruples. 1805 Foster Ess. 11. iv. 176 This debility of 
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purpose. 1829 I. Taylor Enthus. ii. (1867) 33 A wretched 
debility and dejection of the heart. 

3. Political, social, or pecuniary weakness. 

1525 Ld. Bp.rners Froiss. Il.ccxxxviij [ccxxxiv] 738 The 
debylyte of the realme of Englande. 1540 Act 32 Hen. VIII, 
c. 1 § x Wylling to releue and helpe his saide subiectes 
in their said necessities and debilityc. 1818 Cruise Digest 
(ed. 2) I. 139 Which B. could not have for the debility of 
his estate. 1871 Morley Voltaire (1886) 182 The debility 
of the courts of Austria and France. 

f4. (with//.) An instance of weakness. Obs. 

a 1533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) E viij, 
The open honestee supplyeth many fautes and debilytees. 
1654 tr. Snidery's Curia Pol. 61 They to guarde us from 
humane passions, and the debilities of Nature. 1825 
T. Jefferson Autobiog. Wks. X859 I. 82 Among the de- 
bilities of the government of the Confederation. 

b. Astrol. Of a planet : A weakness or dimi- 
nution of influence due to unfavourable position, etc. 

1647 Lillv Chr. Astrol. To Rdr. 2, I would have him 
. .well to understand the Debilities and Fortitudes of every 
Planet. J706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) s.v., Debilities are 
either Essential, when a Planet is in its Detriment, Fall, 
or Peregrine; or Accidental, when it is in the 12th, 8th, or 
6th Houses; or Combust, etc. So that byeach of those 
Circumstances, a Planet is more or less afflicted, and said 
to have so many or so few Debilities. 

t Debrnd, v. nonee-wd. [De- 1. 1.] To bind 
down. (Put by Scott into the mouth of Baron 
Bradwardine.) 

X814 Scott Want, xli, A prisoner of war Is on no account 
to be coerced with fetters, or debinded in ergastnlo. 

Debit (de-bit), sb. Forms : (5 dubete), 6 de- 
bitte, debette, 6-7 debet, 8- debit, [ad. L. 
debit-um owed, due, sb. a debt. Cf. F. dibit (1 723 
in Hatzfeld). In early use app. a further laliniza- 
tion of debte, from earlier dette, det : see Debt.] 

+ 1. gen. Something that is owed, a debt. Obs. 

c 1450 Paston Lett. xlix. 1. 61 Of certein dubete that 1 owe 
unto you. 1515 Plumpton Corr.p. exxi, Be yearly worth over 
al I charges or debit tes. 1547 L udlow Ch urckw. ^4 cf. ( Cam d en ) 
32 Parcelle of the debet that the churche restede in his 
dett. j 598 R. Qujney Let. to Shaks. in Leopold Shaks. 
Introd. 105 In helpeing me out of all the debcttes I owe 
in London. 1614 T. Adams Devil's Banquet 108 The 
Deuill tyes his Customers in the bond of Debets. 

2. Book-keeping. An entry in an account of a sum 
of money owing; an item so entered, b. The 
whole of these items collectively; that side of an 
account (the left-hand side) on which debits are 
entered. (Opposed to Credit sb. 12.) 

1776 Trial of Nundocomar 15/2 There are debits and 
credits between them in Bolankee Doss's books to a great 
amount. 1868, 1889 [see Credit sb. 12]. 1872 Bagehot 
Physics Pol. (1876) 189 There is a most heavy debit of 
evil. Mod. This has been placed to your debit. 

b. attrib., as debit-entry, -side (of an account). 

j 776 Trial of Nundocomar 83/2 The debit side of my 
master's account. 1887 Pall Mall G. 8 June 12/1 The 
year's operations show a debit balance of ;£ 42,000. 

Debit (de-bit), v. [f. Debit sb. Cf. F. dtbiter 
(1723 in Hatzfeld).] 

1. trans. To charge with a debt ; to enter some- 
thing to the debit of (a person). 

1682 Scarlett Exchanges 203 He must and may debit the 
Principal for the said Value. 1768-74 Tuckek Lt. Nat. 
(1852) I.621 Accounts are regularly kept, and every man 
debited or credited for the least farthing he takes out or 
brings in. 1809 R. Lakgford Introd. Trade 26, I have 
debited your account with Lire 5000 Austriache. 1892 Law 
Times XCIV. 105/1 The bank were not entitled to debit the 
plaintiffs with the amount paid on the said cheques. 

2. To charge as a debt ; to enter on the debit 
side of an account. 

1865 Miss Braodon H. Dunbar \. 10 Pay the money, but 
don't debit it against his lordship. Mod. To whom is it to 
be debited? 

t Debite, sb, Obs. Also 5 debet, -ete, 5-6 
debyte. [A corruption of Depute : cf. Debit y.] 
A deputy, lieutenant. 

1482 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 312 The Master, .every }>ursday 
to be at the common halle, or els a debet ffor hym. 1526 
Tindale Acts xxiii. 24 Felix the hye debite. 1533 Cover- 
dale Dan. ii. 15 Arioch being then the Kynges debyte. 
1549 Allen Jude's Par. Rev. 26 The vycar and debyte of 
Christ. 

t Debite, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. debit-us owed, 
due : cf. Dkbt.] That is owed or due. 

1678 Gale Crt. Gentiles III. 5 Sin, as to its formal cause, 
is. .a privation of debite perfection. 

t De'bitor. Obs. Also 5 debytour. [a. OF. 
ddbiior (14th a), dtbiteur, ad. L. debitor, agent-n. 
f. debere to owe. De'bitor, -eur, was in French a 
learned term, the popular and proper F. form being 
dettor, "ttr, -eur : see Debtor. In English, debitor 
no doubt owed its i6~i 7th c. use to its identity 
with the L.] A by-form of Debtor, current from 
1 5th to 1 7th c.» esp. in Book-keeping. 

1484 Caxton Curiall 4 Thenne art thou debytour of thy 
self. 1543 <title\ A profitable Treatyce . . to leame . . the 
kepyng of the famouse reconynge, called in Latyn, Dare and 
Habere, and in Englyshe, Debitor and Creditor. 1588, 1660 
[see Creoitor 2]. 1611 Shaks. Cymb. v. iv. 171 Oh the 
charity of a penny Cord, it summes vp thousands in a trice : 
you haue no true Debitor, and Creditor but it. 1660 Wills- 
ford Scales Comm. 209 By Debitor or Debitors in a Mer- 
chants books, is understood the account that oweth or 
stands eharged, and.. so all things received, or the Receiver 
is alwayes made Debitor. 1689 G. Hafvey Curing Dis. by 
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Expect. 1. a The Physician . . doth commonly . . Insinuate, 
that the Patient is Debitor for his Life. 1795 \Vyt he Beds. 
Virginia 15 A debitor whooweth money on several accounts. 

attrib. 1588 J. Mellis Briefe /nstr. Cv, This Debitor 
side of your Leager. 

t De'bitory. Oh. rare. [f. L. ddbit-us owed, 
debitor debtor : see -oiiy.] A statement or item 
of debt. 

1575 Richmond. Wills (Surtees) 959 Inventorie of all the 
goodesand cattclls of Sir Edmond amissons. .Summa, vj h . 
The dehitorie. William Wormley for tithes xv^-x* Dame 
Wormley, xx\ 1 580 Wilh Inv. N. C. (Surtees) 1. 432 The 
Uesydewe of all my goodes. .as well as ail dehitoryes tome 
Owinge, I doe ^eue and Bequeithe vnto my Sonne. 

tDe'bitrice. Oh. ran- 1 , [a. Y. dtfbitrice 
(16th c.)i fem. of de'bileur, ad. L. dibilrix t -tcer/i, 
fern, of debitor.] A female debtor. 

1588 J. Mellis Bric/e Initr. Fvb, And if lyou buy] for 
ready money, make Creditrice the stocke, and Debitrice the 
shoppe. 

Debitumenize, -ation : see De- II. i. 

+ Debity. Oh, In 5 -te, 5-6 -tee, 6 -tie, -tey, 
-bytio, -ty. Corruption of Deputy : cf. Debitk. 

1467 Mann, //onsen. Ext. 170, I was my lordes debyte 
at is dessyre, 1475 Bk. Noblesse (i860) yx t Hir debitees or 
commissioner! s. 1535 Cover dale Esther i. 3 The De hi ties 
and rulers of his countrees. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. 
Acts ix. 38 The Lieftenaunt of the citie, who was the debytie 
of King Aretas. 1550 Mirr. Mag., Jack Cade xxiii, Lieu- 
tenauntes or debit ies in realmes. 

||D6blai(d<r-blg). Fortif. [Fr., vbl. sb. f. delayer 
for ddblaer, in OF. desblaer, (. des- :— L. dis~ -f bit 
(:—blad, blat) wheat : orig. to clear from corn, 
hence to clear of any mass of material.] (See 
quot.) 

1853 SiocQUELsa Milit. Encycl., Deblai, the hollow space 
or excavation formed by removing earth for the construction 
of parapets in fortification. Thus, the ditch or fosse whence 
the earth has been taken represents the de'blai. 

Deblat, var. of Darlet Oh., little devil. 

1473 Ld. Trtas. Acc. Scot I. I. 68 Item to thare ij deblntis 
. .xx s. X494 /bid. 239. 

Debla'terate, v. rare. [f. L. deblaterarc trans., 
to prate of, blab out, f. De- I. 3 + blatcrarc to 
prate.] intr. To prate, {affected.) 

j6»3 Cocke sam, Deblaterate, to babble much. t8o3 R. L. 
Stevenson in Brit. Weekly ^ Apr. 6 Those who deblaterate 
against missions have only one thing to do, to come and see 
them on the spot. 

Hence Debla'teration. 

1817 BlacJno. Mag. I. 470 (Caricaturing Sir T. UrquhartX 
Quisquiliarydeblaterations. 

t Debla'ze, v. Oh. rare- 1 , [f. De- + Blaze v.] 
-next. 

1640 Yorkers Union Hon. Commend. Verses, Who weare 
gay Coats, but can no Coat deblaze. 

fDebla'zon, v. Oh. [f. De- + Blazon: cf. 
depict ', describe.] —Blazon v. (in various senses). 

i6ai Brathwait Nat. Emboss. (1877) 34 Now more amply 
meane I to deblazon the forlorne condition of these vnnatural 
maisters. 1630 — Eng. Gtntlem. (1641) 35 They no sooner 
became great, than tney deblazoned their own thoughts. 
1631 — IVhimties, Traveller 92 Cities hee deblazons as if he 
were their herald. 

Hence fDebl a* zoning" ///. a. 

1640 Yorkers Union Hon. Commend. Verses, Those Coat- 
deblaz'ning Windowes. 

tDe'blerie. Oh.— 1 [a. OF. deablerie, now 
diablerie, f. diable devil.] prop. Demoniacal pos- 
session : bat in quot. transl. a L. word meaning 
* demon \ 

a 13*5 Prose Psalter cv[i]. 34 Hij sacrifiden her sones and 
her douters to debleries \dsentotiiis\. 
Deblet : see Dablet. 

Derblocka de. rare. [De- II. *.] The re- 
moval of a blockade. 

187X Daily News 5 Jan., General Trochu. .having formed 
in his own mind a plan for the deblockade of Paris. 

Deboach, -boash, obs. forms of Debauch. 
Deboichee, -ery, Deboicht, -nees : see De- 

BArCHEE, -ERY, DEBOIST, -NESS. 

tDeborse, v. Oh. Also 7 deboyst, -boiah, 
-boysh. [A by-form of debosh Debauch, with 
which it is connected by various intermediate 
forms : see Deboist ///. a. The phonetic history 
is not clear.] 

1. rcjfl. To leave one's employment ; to take re- 
creation. [ = F. se dSaucher, Littre". ] 

1633 J. Done Hist. Septuagint 44 Worke-men ..whom 
hee hefde so close to their businesse that hee would not 
give them any leasure to deboyst themselves nor to idle 
sport by no meanes. 

2. Irans. To corrupt morally ; to deprave by sen- 
suality; ^Debauch v. 2. Also fig. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes it. t. 35 Wicked wretch as 
I am, to be at such a late houre deboysing my selfe. 1654 
Z. Coke LogUk (1657) A "J Corruption of manners, .doth 
deboish a people. 1656 in Burn Poor Laws (1764) 47 They 
do make it their trade, .to cheat, deboyst i?deboyse], cozen, 
and deceive the young gentry. t66a J. Davies O/earius' 
Voy.AtMbass. 333 To make a temperate use of the Philosophy 
of Aristotle, .not deboysting himself. 

3. To spend prodigally ; to squander ; « De- 
bauch v. 5. 

163a Quarles Div. Fancies in. Ixxv. (1664), One part to 
cloath our pride, Another share we lavishly deboise 1 0 vain, 
or sinful joyes. 

Vol. III. 
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t Deborse, a. Oh. [Corruption of Debotst : 
cf. Debauch a.] « next. 

163a Randolph Jealous Lovers hi. ii, The de boldest 
Roarers in the cttie. 1644 flu Lwra Chiron. 34 One Polemon 
a deboyse young man. 1667-9 Hutler Rem. (1750) II. 305 
(A clown) AH the worst Names that are given to Men . . as 
Villain, Deboyse, Peasant, &c 

t Deboi'St, ///. a. {sb.) Oh. Forms : 7 de- 
boist, -oyst ; -oyeed ; -oet(e ; -olshod, -oisht, 
-oyshed, -oysht, -oleht. [By*form of De- 
bauched : cf. Deboise vb.] 

1. « Debauched. 

1604 Jsee Debotstly). t6ta WoonALL Surg. Mate Pref. 
Wks. (1653) 18 A general deboist and base kind of habit. 
t6aa F. Markiiam Bk. War 1. viii. 31 Froathy, base and de- 
boysed Creatures. i6a6 L. Owen Spec. Jesuit. (1699) 63 
A very wicked, deboysht, and prophane man. 1639 R, 
Junius Sin Stigmatized 359 (T.) Our debauched drunkards, 
and deboyshed swearers, a 1657 Bradford Plymouth 
Plant. 11. ( 1 856)3^0 This wicked and deboste cme. 1694 
Crownr Married Beau m. 27 Stand off, you base, un- 
worthy, false, deboist man. 178a Sewel /list. Quakers 
(1795) 111. SX7 Knowing bim to be a deboist fellow. 

2. Damaged. (Cf. Debauch v. 4.) 

1641 IIf.ywood Priest Judge $ Patentee, The price of 
French and Spanish wines are raisd How ever in their 
worth deboyst and craisd. 

3. Used as a sb. = Debauchee. 

1657 R. Ligon Barbadoes (1673^ ai For one woman that 
dyed, there were ten men ; and the men were the greater 
deboystes. 

Hence Deboi stly adv., Beboi stnesa. 

1604 T. Wright Passions 11. ill. { 3. 74 A multitude of 
Passions . . breaks out debostly. i6a8 Prynnb Lovedockes 
34 Licentiousness*, Deboistnessc, and the like. 1647 
K. Stapylton Juvenal 148 Nero's cruelty and deboich't. 
nesse. 1671 Wettm. Drollery 78 Tell me no more that 
long hair can Argue deboistness in a man. 

f Debcvlish, v. Oh. [Cf. De-abolish and De- 
II. 1.] trans. To demolish, sweep away. 

1615 G. Sandys Trav. 214 The passage was soon after 
debolished by assaulting seas. 

Debonair, -bonnaire (deb6ne«i), a. (sb.) 
Forms : 3-4 debonere, 4 -eir(e, -tire, 4-5 -ar, 
4-6 -er, -ayr(e, 6 Sc. -are, 4- debonalre, 5- 
debonair, (7-9 debonnaire, 8-9 debonnair). 
[a. OF. dcbotiaire } prop, a phrase de bonne aire 
(nth c.) of good disposition. Very common in 
ME., but obsolescent from the 16th c, and now a 
literary archaism, often assimilated in spelling to 
mod.F. d3onnairc.] 

A. adj. f a. Of gentle disposition, mild, meek ; 
gracious, kindly; courteous, affable (ph.); b. 
Pleasant and affable in outward manner or ad 
dress; often in mod. quots. connoting gaiety of 
heart. 

a saaS Ancr. R. 186 Auh bet debonere child hwon hit is 
ibcaten, }if be ueder hat hit, cusscS be ^erd. U07 R. 
Glolc (1724) 167 So large he was & so hende, & al so de 
bonere. /bid. 374 To hem, bnt wolde hys wylle do, de- 
bonere he was & mylde. c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. 1. v. 22 
Zepherusbe deboneire wynde. c 1385 — L.G. W.376 So 
good, so faire, so debonayre. 1375 Barbour Bruce 1. 36a 
Wyss, curtaiss, and deboner. 138a Wyclif Ecclus. v. 13 
Be thou debonere to here the wrd of God. c 1430 Lydc. 
Chichcv. ff Bycorne, Pacient wyfes debonayre, Whiche to 
her husbondes he nat contrayre. 1545 Raynold Byrth 
Mankynde Prol. (1634) 6 By honest, sober : debonnaire and 
gentle manners. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. ii. 23 Was neuer 
Prince so meeke and debonair c. 1685 Evelyn Mem. (1857) 
II. 216 He was a prince of many virtues, and many great 
imperfections: debonaire, easy of access. 1707 CoLLiF.a 
Rejl. Ridic. 379 He has too debonair and free a Deport* 
ment with the Women. 178a Cowpsa Table T. 236 The 
Frenchman, easy, debonair, and brisk. t8ta Mar. Edge- 
worth Vivian ii, In spite of his gay and debonair man- 
ner, he looked old. 1843 Lytton Last 0/ Barons 1. vi, 
She became so vivacious, so debonnair, so charming. 1847 
Disraeli Tancredu. xvi, A carriage a degree too deboDair 
for his years. ... 

B. sb. fl. [the adj. used absol.] Gracious being 
or person. Oh. 

c 1366 Chaucer A. B. C. 6 Help and releeue thou mlhti 
debonayre. 1393 Gower Con/. I J I. 199 Trajan the worthy 
debonaire, By whom that Rome stood governed. 

f2. Graciousness of manner ; - DEno.vAiRTY. 

1697 Evelyn Numism. ix. 305 A serious Majesty attem- 
per'd with sucb strokes of Debonaire, as won Love and 
Reverence. 1748 Richardson Clarissa Wks. 1881 IV. 185 
Shall my vanity extend only to personals, such as the 
gracefulness of dress, my debonnaire, and my assurance. 

Debonai*rly» adv. ff. prec. + -ly-.] In a 
debonair manner; meekly, gently, graciously, 
affably, etc. ; see the adj. 

£t3oo Cursor M. 2387a (F-din.) He bat can mar ban 
anober, debonerltk \v.rr. de-bonerli, debonerly] . . teche his 
broper. c 1330 Will. Pa/erne 730 Mi hauteyn hert bi-hcues 
me to chast. And bere me aeDonurelL c 1386 Chaucer 
Melib. F 98 Whan dame Prudence, ful debonerly and witb 
gret pacience, hadde herd al that hir housbonae liked for 
to seye. c S430 Pilgr. LyJ Manhode I. IxL (1869) 37, 1 am 
..thilke that debonairliche suffreth al pacientlich. 1483 
Caxton Cato G viij b. Thou oughtest to bere and suffre 
debonayrlye the wordes of thy wyf. 1397 Tofte Alba 
Introd.(i88o^p.xxvii, Hoping your Honour will, .debonairly 
accept of these trifles. 1633 Ford Love's Sacr. 11. i, Your 
apparel sits about you most debonairly. S785 H. Walpolb 
Lett. Ctess Ossory XI. 814 My hand, you see, Madam, has 
obeyed you very debonairly. 1849 C. Bronts Shirley 
viii, 4 Good morning, Mr. lWraclough,' said Moore, de- 
bonairly. 
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DebonaiTness. [I as prec. * -stss.] The 
quality of being debonair : see the adj. 

138a Wycup xliv. lalv.] 5 Tor treuthe, and deboner- 
nouc, and rijtwisneMc. 1664 II. More My it. /niq. J48 
1*hat there hhoald be all Kindness, Condescending, lie- 
nignity and Debonairness in them. 1753 Richardson 
Grauditon UZto) VI. xaaL 313 From whom can fpiriti, 
can cheerfulness, can debonnairneM be expected, if not 
from a good man? 1768 Stkrne Sent. Journ. (1778) II. 
4a With all the gaiety and debonairness in the world. 

t DebonaiTship. Oh. rare- [f. as prcc. 
+ -SMP.] -next. 

a 1x40 Wohunge in Cot I. Horn. 375 J?enne bi deboneir- 
schipe mat make be eihwer luued. 

t Debonoi-rty, debona-rity. Oh. Forms: 
3-5 debonerte, -airte, 4 -elretc, 4-5 -aire to, 5 
-erteo, -ayrte(e, -alrty, -arte, -arete, 6 debon- 
nalrotle,6 7 debonarltie, 7 -airitle, -ty, -aroty, 
-erity, -arity. [ME., a. OF. debonairete*, -erctU 
(13th c.), f. debonaire : sec -ty. Dcbonarily is a 
later assimilation to the type of similarity, etc] 

Debonair character or disposition ; mildness, 
gentleness, meekness ; graciousness, kindness ; 
courtesy, affability. 

a saas Ancr. R. 300 J>uruh his deboncrtrf, lune hefde 
ouerkumen hine. a 1240 Wohunge in Cott. Horn. a6o I>c. 
bonairte of herte. c 13I* Chaucer Pars. T. r 466 This Ire 
is with deboneirete and it is wrob withoute bitternes. c 1430 
Pilgr. Lyf Manhotte in. UiL (18691 163 This cometh..of 
youre debonayrtce. 1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 
1405) 11. 309 a/a Pacyence, humylyte, debonarele, & wylle- 
full obedyence. 1600 Holland Livy xl. xlvi. J089 ITie 
goodnature and debonaritie {/acilitas) of the two Censors. 
1637 Bastwick Litany ti. 3 A Prince of surpassing de- 
bonerity. a 1677 Harrow Sertn. (1687) I. viii. 95 The chear- 
full debonairity expressed therein. 1688 \W. S. Parkcb 
Eng. Reasons Abrogating Test a He quickly repents 
bim of that Debonarity. 

t DebonaTious, a. Oh. rare- 1 . [/.Debonair 
after words in -arious, f. L. -drius, F. -aire.] «• 
Debonair ; cf. next. 

c 1485 Digby Myst. (i88a1 ill. 447 Your debonarius obe- 
dyauns ravyssyt me to trankquelyte 1 

f De-bonary, a. Oh. [f. Debonair after words 
in -ary, an altera lion of F. -aire, e.g. ordinaire, 
ordinary.] « Dkbonai k. 

140a Hocclkve Letter of Cut id 3^7 They I women] ben . . 
ful of humylite, Sbamefaste, debonane and amyahle. c 1430 
Lvog. Bochas (1558) u. v. 8 To her declaring with reasons 
debonary [rime tary]. 1630 Tinker of Tun>ey 46 Of n 
comely visage, courteous, gentle and debonary. 

DebO'rd, v. ? Obs. Also 7 deboard, Sc. de- 
boird. [a. F. d/bord-er, in 15-1 6lh c. desborder, 
{. des- :-L. dis* (De- I. 6) + bord border.] 

1. intr. Of a body of water : To pass beyond its 
borders or banks, to overflow. 

163a Lithcow Trav. vn. 316 As the Water groweth in the 
River, and so from it debordine. /bid. 317 Violent streamer 
do ever deface, transplant, and destroy all that ihey debord 
upon. 1635 Person Varieties \. 24 Such as aske, why the 
Sea doth never debord. 1859 R. F. Burton in JmL Geog. 
Soc. XXIX. 194 A wide expanse . . over which the stream 
when in flood debords to a distance of two miles. 

t 2. fig. To go oat of bounds, deviate ; to go 
beyond bound?, go to excess. Obs. 

ci6ao Z. Boyd Ziou's Flowers (1855) 77 That hence I 
from my duety not debord. a 1658 Durham Ten Com. 
mandm. (1675)362 Ham.) It is a wonder that men should 
take pleasure to deboard in their cloathing. 1671 True 
Nonconf. 401 Debording from common methods, a 1678 
Woouiiead Holy Lwing{\(&%) in Least . . your passions 
sometimes debord where you woula not have them. 

Hence DaboTdinpf vbl. sb. *=next. 

1635 Person Varieties 11. 66 Great debording of waters. 
165J1U rqi'hart Jeivel Wks. (1834) aas Too great proness to 
such like debordings and youthful emancipations. 

t Debo*rdment. Oh. [a. F. d<fbordement, f. 
diborder -. see prec. and -ment.] Going beyond 
bonnds, excess. 

1603 Florio Montaigne 111. ix. (1632) 540 Against the 
ignorance and debordement of Magistrates. 1646 H. Law- 
renck Comm. Angells 88 The debordments and excesses of 
no beasts are so gTeat as those of mankind. 1659 Gauden 
Tears of Church 214 To cleanse it of all those debordmeuts 
and debasements fain upon Christian Religion. 

Debosh, -bosche, obs. or arch. f. Debauch. 

DebO'Shed, ///. a. Also 7 deboebt. An 
early variant of Debauched, representing the pro- 
nunciation of F. d/bancM; connected with the 
main form by debaushed, debausht. Oh. in Eng. 
before the middle of 17th c. ; retained longer 
in Scotch; revived by Scott, and now frequent in 
literary English, with somewhat vaguer sense than 
debauched. 

1599 James I Ba<rtA. ^mpe¥(x6o^) tio Ouer snperfluoos 
like a deboshed waister. 1605 Shars. Lear 1. iv. 963 Men 
so dlsorder'd. so debosh *d, and bold. 16*4 Heywood 
Gunaik. 11. 16 One Herostratus. a wicked and debosbt 
follow. 1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (1843) 358 Ignorant and 
debosht ministers are tolerated. t8*6 Scott Woodst. lit. 
Swash-bucklers, deboshed revellers, bloody brawlers. 1859 
Kincslev Plays * Purit. Misc. II. 109 An utterly de- 
boshed, insincere, decrepit, and decaying age. 1867 Lowku. 
Biglow P. Ser. 11. 55 Many deboshed younger brothers 
of.. good families may have sought refuge in VVgioia. 

Deboshee, -ery, -ment, obs. ff. Debauchee, 
etc. Deb08t(e : sec Deboist. 
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Debouch. (d*b?7'J, dehw$),v. Also debouche. 
[mod. a. F. de'bouche-r, in 17th c. desboucher, OF. 
desbouchicr (13th a), f. dt-x-des-, L.dis- (see De- 
I. 6) + louche mouth. Cf. It. sboccarc * to mouth 
or fall into the sea as a river * (Florio).] 

1. Milit. {intr.) To issue from a narrow or con- 
fined place, as a defile or a wood, into open country; 
hence gen. to issue or emerge from a narrower into 
a wider place or space. 

[1665 Evelyn Mem. (1857) HI. 161 We have hardly any 
words that do so fully express the French.. ennui, bizarre, 
de'bonche .. Let us therefore .. make as many of these do 
homage as are like to prove good citizens.] 1760 Loud. 
Mag. XXIX. 177 We saw the column of infantry de- 
bouching into Mmden plain. 1812 Examiner 2^ Aug. 
531/2 These two companies gave the., cavalry time to 
debouche. 1813 Ibid. 7 June 355/2 General Bertrand . . 
appearing to intend debouching from Jaseliti upon the 
enemy's right. 1840 Barham Ingot. Leg.. Leech of Folke- 
stone (1877) 370 The travellers debouched on the open plain 
on Aldington Frith. Jig. * 8 39 Times 4 Oct., Mr. 
Labouchere debouches upon the cabinet. 

2. trans/. Of a ravine, river, etc. : To issue as at 
a mouth or outlet into a wider place or space. 

1834 Meowin Angler in Wales I. 168 This little stream 
that debouches from the lake. 1850 B.TAVLOa Eldorado xxii. 
(1862) 236 The ravine finally debouched upon the river at the 
xMiddle Bar. 1878 H. M. Stanley Dark ConU I. viii. 167 
Nakidino Creek, into which an important stream debouches. 

3. trans, {causal). To lead forth into open ground; 
to provide an outlet for. 

1745 Duncan Forbes in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. IV. 355 No 
more than a hundred and fifty or a hundred and sixty of 
the Mackenzies have been debouched. 1844 W. H. Max- 
well Sports $ Adv. Scotl. xxiii. (1855) 190 Huge outlets 
which debouche the waters. 

Debotrch, rare. Also debouche. [f.prec. 

vb.] -next (sense 1). 

1813 Examiner 7 June 354/2 Fortified rising points, which 
defended the debouches from the Spree. Ibid. 3 May 274/2 
The debouch from the Hartz. 1821 Southey Hist. Penins. 
War I. 696 The debouches of Villarcayo, Orduna, and 
Munguia. 

|| Debouch^ (d*b«J>). [Fr. : f. de'boucher (sec 
above).] 

1. Milit. An opening where troops debouch or 
may debouch ; gen. a place of exit, outlet, opening. 

1760 Lond. Mag. XXIX. 171 The generals will lake 
particular notice of the nine Debouches, which the army 
may advance to form in the plain of Minden. 1813 
Wellington in Gurw. Desp. (1838) X. 545 Desirable to 
obtain possession of the de'bonche' s of the mountains to- 
wards Vera. 1857 J. W. Choker Ess. Fr. Rev. iv. 202 
(Stanf.) One gate, as an additional de'bonche' for the crowd. 

2. Jig. An opening, outlet, or market for goods. 
1846 Worcester cites Rawson. 

Deboirclinient. Also debouchement. [a. 

F. dibouchement, f. de'boucher (see Debouch v.) + 

-MENT.] 

1. Milit. The action or fact of debouching. 

1827 J. F. Cooper Prairie II. Hi. 44 To unravel the 
mystery of so sudden a debouchement from the cover. 
1871 Daily News 19 Sept., The debouchment of Stephen- 
son's brigade through the railway arch. 

2. The mouth or outlet of a river, a pass, etc. 
1859 Burton Centr. Afr. in J ml. Geog. Soc. XXIX. 42 

The coast, .presents but three debouchments that deserve 
the name of rivers. 

Debouchure {oehu\u't). [In form, French, f. 
de'boucher to Debouch + -ure ; but this sense is 
not Fr.] = Debouchment 2, Embouchure i. 

1844 Kinclake Eothen xii. (1878) 168 Towards the de- 
bouchure of the river. 1890 Spectator 11 Jan. 41 Thence 
two railways would connect her with Zanzibar and the 
debouchure of the Zambesi. 

Debourse, var. of Deburse. 

t Debou't, v. Obs. [a. F. dtfouter, in OF. de- 
bater (10th c.)i f. de- (De- I. 2) +bouter, OF. boter 
to push.] trans. To thrust out, expel, oust. 

1619 Time's Storehouse 208 (L.) Not able enougb to de- 
bout them out of their possessions. 1644 Hume Hist. 
Ho. Douglas 264 (Jam.) His fraud was detected. .and he 
debouted, and put from that authority. 

f Debou'tement. Obs. [a. OF. debotemenl, 
di s boutement, f. de'bottter : see prec. and -ment.] A 
thrusting forth, expulsion. 

1481 Caxton Myrr. it. xxviii. 121 Deboutemens and 
hrekyng out of wyndes that mete aboue the clowdes. 

t DebOWel, v. Obs. [De-II. 2.] =Disbo\vel, 
disembowel. 

1375 Barbour Bruce xx. 283 He debowalit wes clenly, 
And bawlmyt syne full rychly. 1513 Douglas Mneis iv. li. 
25 The beistis costis, as thai debowalit wer. a 1547 Surrey 
/Eneid iv. 80 With giftes that day, and beastes deDowled. 

Deboyse, deboyst, var. Deboise Obs. 

t Debrai'd, v. Obs. rare. In 4-5 debreyd. 
[f. De- I. 1 + Braid 3 to snatch.] To snatch 
down (rendering L. decerpere). 

1388 [see Debreak]. 

t Debra*nch, v. Obs, rare. [ad. F. desbranch- 
ir (Palsgr. & Cotgr.), or desbranche-r (15-1 6th c. 
Godef.), f. de'-, des- (De- I. 6) + branche branch.] 
trans. To deprive of branches, to lop. Hence De- 
bra nching* vbl. sb. 

1601 Hollano Pliny I. 538 After such pruning and de- 
branching. 
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t Debrea'k, v. Obs. rare. [f. De- 1. 1 + Break 
v.] trans. To break down (transl. L. decerpere). 

1382 Wyclif Mark i. 26 The onclene goost debrekynge 
[v.r. to-hraydynge, 1388 debreidynge, to-breidinge] hym, 
and cryinge with grete vois. 

II Debris, debris {debii, d^-bn, de'brf). [F. 
dtbris, vbl. sb. from obs. dSriscr (Cotgr.), OF. de- 
brisier : see next.] The remains of anything broken 
down or destroyed ; ruins, wreck : a. orig. (in 
Eng. )Jig. ; b. in Geol. applied to any accumula- 
tion of loose material arising from the waste of 
rocks ; also to drifted accumulation of vegetable or 
animal matter (Page) ; thence, c. any similar rub- 
bish formed by destructive operations. 

1708 Collier Eccl. Hist. I. a.d. 685 To retire with the 
debris of th e arm y. 1 735 S wi ft Lett, to Dk. 0/ Dorset, Your 
Grace is now disposing of the debris of two bishoprics. 1778 
H. Walpole Let. to W. Mason 18 July, The best they can 
hope for, is to sit down with the debris of an empire. 
1802 Playfair Illnstr. Hntion. Th. 363 A temporary re- 
ceptacle for the debris of the Alps. 1849 Muhchison Si- 
luria xiv. 356 The dSbris of the ancient rocks. 1851 
D. Wilson Prek. Ann. (1863) II. ill. iii. 105 Accumulated 
rubbish and debris. 1858 Geikie Hist. Boulder ix. X76 
The sandstone cliffs.. are battered down and their debris 
carried out to sea. 1885 Act 48-9 Vict. c. 30 § 5 The sani- 
tary authority shall remove the same and all foundations, 
de"bris, and other materials. 

Debruise (dfbrfi-z), v. Forms : 3-8 debruse, 
4 debrise, 7- debruise. [a. ONF. debruisier, 
debrusier= OF. debrisier, to break down or in pieces, 
crush, f. de- (De- I. 1) + brisier to Break.] 

+ 1. trans. To break down, break in pieces, crush, 
smash. Obs. 

1197 R. Glouc. (1724) 298 Hii..stenede hym wyb stones 
As me stenede Seynt Steuene, and debrusede ys bones. 
a 1300 Fragm. Pop. Sc. (Wright) 178 Tho oure Louerd. .de- 
brusede helle 3ates. 138a Wyclif Ezek. xxxiv. 27 Whan I 
shal debrise the chaynes of her 30c. x6i8 M. Dalton 
Countrey Justice X95 Though it were lawfull to make the 
trenches, and to debruse the Nusans [a Weare on the 
Trent]. 

t b. intr. To be dashed to pieces. Obs. 

«97 R. Glouc (1724) 288 pe flor to brae vnder hem.. 
And hii velle and debrusede somme anon to debe. Ibid. 
537 He hupte & debrusede, & deide in an stounde. 

2. Her. {trans.) To cross (a charge, esp. an 
animal) with an ordinary so as partially to hide it, 
and as it were press it down ; usually in pa. pple. 
Debruised; also said of a serpent so bent or 
' folded * that its head or tail is partly covered by 
its body. Counter-deb ruised : see quot. 1 830. 

1572 Bossewell Annorie 11. 114 His fielde is de Argent, 
a Lyon salient Gules, debrused with a Barre de Azure. 
x66x Morgan Sph. Gentry 11. i. 10 Composed of the two 
bodies of trees laid crosse each other: but then one must 
Debruse and bear down the other. 1830 Robson Brit. 
Herald III. Gloss., Counter-debruised, when either the 
head or tail of a serpent in the bowing or embowing, is 
turned under, in a contrary direction the one to the other. 
1848 Macaulay Hist. Engl. I. 252 He .. exhibited on his 
escutcheon the lions of England and the lilies of France 
without the baton sinister under which, according to the 
law of heraldry, they were debruised in token of his ille- 
gitimate hirth. 

De-brutalize : see De- II. 1 . 

Debt (det), sb. Forms: 3-4 dete, 3-6 dette, 4-6 
dett, det, deytt(e, 5-7 debte, 7- debt. [ME. 
det, dette, a. OF. dete, dette :-pop. L. *debita for 
L. debitum (pa. pple. of debere to owe), lit. (that 
which is) owed or due, money owed, debt. Often 
made masc. in OF. after debitum, and from 13th 
to 1 6th c. sometimes artificially spelt debte, after 
which debt has become the English spelling since 
the 1 6th c] 

I. That which is owed or due; anything (as 
money, goods, or service) which one person is 
under obligation to pay or render to another : a. 
a sum of money or a material thing. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 7642 Dauid . . wightli wan o bam his 
dete [v.rr. dette, dett]. c 1380 Wyclif Set. IVks. III. 293 
3if a trewe man teche bis pore man to paie his dettis. 14. . 
Merchant $ Son in Halliw. Nugx Poet. 28 Then Wyllyam 
payde hys fadur dettys. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer 
Offices 20 To declare his debtes, what he oweth. 1559 
Mirr. Mag., Dk. Gloceslcr xxiii, To paye large vsury 
besides the due det. 1596 Shaks. Tarn. Shr. iv. iv. 24 
Hauing com to Padua To gather in some debts. 1707 
Heahne Collect. 23 Aug., To pay his small debts. X767 
Blackstone Comm. II. 464 A debt of record is a sum of 
money, which appears to be due by the evidence of a court 
of record. 1845 Stephen Laws Eng. II. 144 Whenever a man 
is subject to a legal liability to pay a sum of money to 
anotber, he is said to owe him a debt to that amount, 
b. a thing immaterial. 

c X3. . Cursor M. 27808 (Cotton Galba) Rightwis es he, to 
gif ilk man his det. c 1386 Chaucer Ivi/e's Prol. X30 Why 
sholde men elles in hir bookes sette That a man shal yelde 
to his wyf hire dette. c 1400 Destr. Troy 534 Tbis curtysy 
he claymes as for clere det. 1754 Richardson Grandison 

II. xxxv. 343 Look upon wbat is done for you .. as your 
debt to . . Providence. 183a Tennyson Miller's Dan. 217 
Love the gift is love the debt. 

t e. That which one is bound or ought to do ; 
(one's) duty. Sc. Obs. 

c 1450 Holland Howlat 135 The trewe Turtour has. . Done 
dewlie his det. c X470 Henry Wallace vm. 546 It is my dett 
to do all that I can To fend our kynrik out off dangeryng. 
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1513 Douglas Mneis ix. Hi. 184 So douchtely we schaype 
to do our det. 1573 Sat. Poems Reform, xxxix. 319, 1 haue 
lang forget, Quhairfor indeid 1 haue not done my det. 

2. A liability or obligation to pay or render 
something ; the condition of being under such obli- 
gation. 

^1290 S. Eng. Leg. I, 250/345 He with-sok be giwes 
[= Jew's] dette and was i-don to ane obe. c 1325 Metr. 
Horn. 18 And hc.forgaf thaim thair dette bathe. 1388 
Wyclif Rom. iv. 4 And to hym that worchith mede is not 
arettid bi grace, but bi dette. 1513 More in Grafton Chron. 
II. 771 Neither king nor Pope can geve any place suche 
a privilege that it shall discharge a man of his debtes beyng 
able to pay. c X532 Dewes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 1064, 
I have herd say that promysse is dette. 161 r Bible Transl. 
Pre/. 5 He hath for euer bound the Church vnto him, in 
a debt of speciall remembrance and thankefulnesse. a 1699 
Lady Halkett A utobiog. (1875) 65, I was free of that Dept. 
1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India 111. 513 Debts contracted 
. .as far back as 1796. 1883 S. C. Hall Retrospect II. 502 
He considered he thus contracted a debt to the country. 

b. In debt : under obligation to pay something ; 
owing something, esp. money. (See also c.) In 
any one's debt : under obligation to pay or render 
something to him ; indebted to him. So out of 
debt, out of any one"s debt ; to fall or run into (or in 
debt ; out of debt out of danger : see Danger, and 
cf. quot. 155 1. 

c 13x4 Guy IVarw. (A.) 462 ' pat dint ', he seyd, ' was iuel 
sett. Wele schal y com out of bt dett.' C13S6 Chaucer Prol. 
280 Ther wiste no man that he [the Marchaunt] was in 
dette. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xxin. xo Ne neuere shal falle 
in dette. x^ySPaston Lett. No. 824 III. 237 For he seythe 
ye be xx^s in hys dette. X513 More in Grafton Chron. II. 
770 Now unthnftes riott and runne in debt. 1551 Robin- 
son tr. Morels Utop. 11. (Arb.) 104 Men, in whose debte and 
daunger they he not. X568 Grafton Chron. II. 434 Out of 
the debt of other men, and well able to pay. 1615 Sia E. 
Hobv Curry-combe 2x5, I see you meane not to die in 
Iabals debt for an Epigram, a 1624 Bp. M. Smith Serin. 
(1632) 5 Being ouer head and eares in debt. X745 De Foe's 
Eng. Tradesman vi. (1841) I. 39 They are under no neces> 
sity of running deep into debt. 1763 Gentl. Mag. July 331 
The black traders are often in debt to the chiefs. x8ia Mar. 
EDGEwoaTH Absentee xiv, Lord Clonbrony, for the first 
time since he left Ireland, found himself out of deht, and out 
of danger. 1845 DisaAEH Sybil (1863) 155 To run in debt 
to the shopkeepers. 

+ c. Obligation to do something; duty. In 
debt : under obligation, in duty bound. Of or with 
debt : as a matter of debt, as is dne or right ; as in 
duty bound. Obs. (Cf. 1 c.) 

c 1300 Cursor M. 23888 (Edin.) A hesand he me taht to 
sette bat ik him ah to yeld wit dette. c X330 R. Bhlnnf 
Chron. (1810) 261 We ere in dette^ at nede lohelp be kyng. 
X393 GowEa Con/. III. 52 And as it were of pure dette They 
yive her goodes to the king, c X415 Wyntoun Chron. m. 
Frol. 23 Oure Eldrys we sulde folowe of det. a. 1400 Relig. 
Pieces/r. Thornton MS. (1867) 2 Prelates and persons, .bat 
ere hafdene by dett for to lere Vame. 1488 Caxton Chast. 
Goddes Chyla. 10, I., cannot thanke the as I ought of dette. 
1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858) I. 35 This fatall stone.. 
Quhair it wes brocht in ony land or erd. .Of verrie det the 
Scottis thair suld ring. 

3. fig. Used in Biblical language as the type of 
an offence requiring expiation, a sin. 

a xiz5 Ancr. R. X26 We siggetS for^if us ure dettes, al so 
ase we uor^iueS lo ure detturs. a 1400 Prytner (1891) 20 
For^iue us oure dettes : as we for$eue to oure detoures. 
1508 Fishes Wks. (1876) 242 Whiche be our dettes? Truly 
our synnes. 1557 N. T. (Genev.) Matt. vi. 12 And forgeue 
vs our debtes [Wyclif dettis, Cranm. , Rhemish dettes, 161 1 
d-bts] ^uen as we for^iu- our debtors. 1858 Tk^ch Para- 
bles xvi, God is the creditor, men the debtors, and sins the 
debt. 

4. Phrases, a. Debt of honour: a debt that can- 
not be legally enforced, but depends for its validity 
on the honour of the debtor ; usually applied to 
debts incurred by gambling. 

1646 Evance Noble Ord. 37 He is hecome a voluntary 
debitor., in a debt of honour. 173a Berkeley Alciphr. 1. 98 
He. .is obliged to pay debts of Honour, that is, all such as 
are contracted by Play. 1839 Cath. Sinclair Holiday 
House xiii. 265 Pay your debt of honour, Master Harry ! 

b. Debt of (or to) nature : the necessity of dying, 
death ; to pay the debt of {ox one's debt to) tuzture : 
to die. [Lat. debitum naturae.} 

[£1315 Shoreham 2 And his deythes dette jelde. X375 
Barbour Bruce xix. 209 Hym worthit ncyd to pay the det 
That no man for till pay may let.] 1494 Fabyan Chron. 11. 
xli. 28 Fynally he payde the dette of nature. 1590 Marlowe 
Edw. II, Wks. (ed. Rtldg.) 212/1 Pay nature's debt with 
cheerful countenance. 1635 Quarles EmbL 11. xiii, The 
slender debt to nature's quickly paid. 1727 A. Hamilton 
New Acc. E. Ind. II. Hi. 265 He had paid his great Debt to 
Nature, without taking Notice of the small one due to me. 
181a Examiner 23 Nov. 747/1 One of them has . . paid the 
debt of nature. 

c. Action of debt : an action at law for recover- 
ing a debt. 

x$5a in Vicary's Anat. (1888) App. iii. X52 The gouernours 
..to haue an accion of dett[e] for the same. ^ 1603 Owen 
Pembrokeshire (1891) 192 A plaintiffe in an action of debte. 
x8oo Aodison Amer. Law. Rep. 111 The ground of an 
action of debt is the consideration or equivalent given by 
the debtee to the debtor. 

fd. Bill of debt-, a promissory note, I.O.U., or 
other acknowledgement of indebtedness, in some 
countries used, like a bill of exchange, as a nego- 
tiable document. Obs. 

1530 P/ilsgr. 198/1 Byll of dette, eedvle.^ 1622 Malynes 
Anc. LaW'Merch. 96 The most vsuall buying and selling of 
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commodities beyond the Seas, in the cuurse of Traflfoke, is 
for Hills of Debt, or Obligations, called Iiilles Obligntorie, 
which one Merchant giucth vnto another, for commodities 
bought or sold, which is nltogether vscd by the Merchants 
Aduenturors at Amsterdam, Middleborough, Hamborough, 
and other places. 1690 Child Disc. Trade (ed. 4) 16 It . . 
a law for transferring bills of debt should pass, we should not 
miss the Dutch money. Ibid. 130 In other Kingdoms and 
Countries abroad . . transference of Bills of Debt is in use. 

e. National Debt : a debt owing by a sovereign 
state lo private individuals who have advanced 
money to it for the public needs; esp. that main 
part of the public debt, which has been converted 
into a fund or stock of which the government no 
longer seeks to pay off the principal, but to provide 
the annual interest ; hence called funded debt t as 
opposed to the floating debt, which includes the 
ever-varying amounts due by the government and 
repayable on demand or by a certain lime. 

1653 Dudley {title\ Remonstrance concerning the Public 
Faith, Soldier's Arrears, and other Public Debts. 1711 A. 
Hutch eson (title), Collection of Treatises, relating to the 
National Debts and Funds. 175a Hume Ess. Public Credit 
(1875) I. 364 National debts cause a mighty confluence of 
people and riches to the capital. x8iz G. Chalmers Donu 
Econ. Gt. Brit. (New ed.) a 10 The most efficient measure. . 
was to fund . . the floating debts, of the victualling, and of 
the ordnance departments. 1840 Penny Cycl. XV 1 . 100 The 
contracting of the National Debt cannot be said to bave 
been begun before the Revolution of 1688. i860 Knight 
Pop. J list. En?. VI. iii. 40 Tbere was a floating debt of 
about ten millions. 1878 Edith Thompson Hist. Eng. 
xxxix. 375 The South Sea Company.. for the purpose of 
reducing the National Debt, engaged ..to buy up certain 
annuities. x88o Whitakcrs Aiman. 405 Ibe French 
National Debt is the largest in the world. .Public debt, 
funded £957,000, 000 ; Public debt, floating, annuities, etc, 
capitalized £ 728,373,373. 

f. Small debt : a debt of limited amount, for 
which summary jurisdiction is provided, in Eng- 
land in the County Courts in Scotland in the Small 
Debt Court held by the sheriff. Also attrib. 

(In Scotland the limit of these debts was in 1788,65, in 
1837,68 6s. Sd., and in 1853/12.) 

1603 4 Aet 1 7as. I, c. 14 \titlt\ An Acte for Recouerie 
of Small Dehtes. 1795 Act 35 Geo. Ill, c 33 (title) An 
Act for tbe more easy and expeditious Recovery of Small 
Debts. 1861 W. Bell Diet. Law Scot. 762 The Statute 
39 and 40 Geo. Ill, c. 46, commonly called the Small- 
Debt Act. Ibid. 764 The sheriffs exclusive jurisdiction in 
small debts was introduced by 6 Geo. IV, c 34. Ibid. 766 
The sheriffs must, in addition to their ordinary small-debt 
courts, hold circuit courts for the purposes of this act. Ibid. 
767 By the act 16 and 1 7 Vict. c. 80, 1853, lnc small -debt juris- 
diction of sheriffs is extended to causes not exceeding £12. 

6. attrib. and Comb. 

168a Scarlett Exchanges 336 In mixed or Debt Ex- 
changes the Drawer receives no Monyes, but is Debtor, and 
gives Bills to his Creditor, .for payment of his Debt. i8a6 
CoaasTT Rur. Euies(xBS<) II. 25* Large part of the rents 
must go to the Debt-Dealers, or Loan-makers. < 1883 19M 
Cent. May 884 Punishment of debt-frauds as crimes. 

f Debt, a. Obs. Forms : 4-5 dett(o, 6- 
debt. [ad. JL. debit-us owed (cf. Debite a.), con- 
formed to debt sb.] Owed, due, owing. 

a 1310 Hampole Psalter lxxviii. 5 }eldand til belcl dett 
[v.r. duwe] honur. c 1440 Hylton Scata Per/. (W. de W. 
1494) 1. xl, That it is nedcful to the & dette for to traueyle 
soo. atSSS Ridley lVks. (1843) 305 Promises so openly 
made, andso duly debt. 1576 J. KNEWsrua Con/ut. (1579) 
Q vj a,That which is dct and due on theirbehalfe. 160 a Siiaks. 
II am. 111. ii. 203 To pay our selues, wJxotoourselues is debt, 

t Beatable, «. Obs. rafe~ x . [f. Debt + 
-able.] Under pecuniary obngation, chargeable. 

1516 Plumpton Corr. 217 That i>ur mastership shold be 
debtable to the King for the lordsftp of Plompton. 

f Debt-bind, v. Ob^noncc-wd. trans. To 
bind by obligation, remirer indebted. 

a 1608 Sackvillb Dk. Buckingham xliil (D.\ Banish'd by 
them whom he did thu*fl bt-bmd. 

De*bt*booJCiAn account-book in which debts 
are recorded. Often fig. 

a 1600 Hooksr Serm. Wks. 1845 11. 6og We dare not call 
God to a reckoning, as if we had him in our debt-books. 
1617 Hieron IVks.ll. 90 Forgiuencsse of sins is (as it were) 
the wiping out of a score, or the crossing of a debt-booke. 
1745 De Foe's Eng. Tradesman xxxii. (1841) II. 34 The 
proper method for a debt-book for a small tradesman. 

t Debt-bound, a. Obs. Also -bounden. 

1. Under obligation, bound by duty, obliged. 
1513 Douglas Aineis xi. tv. 62 This mysfortoun is myne 

of aid thirlage, As tharto detbund in my wrachit age. 1553 
Bale Gardiner's De vera Obed. Pref. A iv, All true subiectes 
were dettebounden to defende . . and upholde, the supreme 
autoritie of the crowne. 1597 Morley Introd. Mus. 28, 
1 will . . acknowledge myself debt bound to him. 1603 
in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. III. 73 note, I shall acknowledge 
myself exceedingly debt-bound to your Excellency. 

2. Of things : Obligatory, due, bounden. 

1588 A. King tr. Canisius* Catech. 32 And daylie giwe det- 
bound thankes to the for sua greate benefites. 

fDe-btea, f>pt- <*- Obs, [? after OF. deU 
(Detty) : see -ed ; or aphetic form of an-, tn- t in- 
debtcd{\i\h c.).] 

1. Of things : Owed, due. 

*i375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Agnes 171, & gyf he 3ald dettyt 
honoure Til god bat a) thinge has in cure. 1388 Wye lip 
Dent. xv. 2 To whom ony thing is dettid, ethxr moid, c 1440 
Hvlton Scala Per/. (AY. de W. 1494) »• vil, The payne 
detted for the synne. 155a Aar. Hamilton Catech. (1884)9 
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Obedtens dettit til our natural father?*. 1599-16. . Mas- 
singen, etc. OUI Law t. i. In my dehted duty. 

2. Of persons: Under obligation ; indebted. 

c 1415 Wvntol'n Cron. ix. xxvii. 267 In sic afTynite llkane 
dettit wes til uthire. 1536 Dkllrnden Cron. Scot. (1821) 
1. 16 We or dettit to you as faderts to thnir childrin. 1590 
Siiaks. Com. Err. iv. i. 31 Three odde Duckets more Then 
I staod debted to this Gentleman. 

Debtee (de=tr). [f. Debt-ob + -ee.] One to 
whom a debt is due : a creditor. 

153J Dint, on Laws Eng. 1. xxix. (1638) 51 To Appoint the 
libcrtieond the judgement of Conscience, to the debtee then 
to the debtor, a 1626 Bacon Max. 4* Uses Com. Law ix. 
(1636) 39 Where the debtor makes the debtee his executor, 
1800 Addison Amer. Law Rep. iti The consideration or 
equivalent given by the debtee to the debtor. 

t De'btfnl, a. Obs. Chiefly Sc. Also 5 dette- 
full, 5-7 detful* 1. [f. Deht sb. + -ful.] 

1. Owed, bounden, due ; dutiful. 

4:1425 Wyntoun Cron. vil viii. 13 The Kyng of Prawns 
Ilys Lord be detfu) Alegeawns. 01440 hound. St. Bar- 
tholoniew' s (E.E.T.S.) 54 Sum penyes, the whiche of a vowe 
were dcttefull to the Crnrche of seynt Bartbylmewe. 1556 
Laudei Tractate 176 And do 30W homage and reucrence, 
With all detfull Obedience. x6*i Bk. Discipt. Ch. Scot. 
Pref. ; The obligation, whereby they are bound for debtfull 
obedience. 

2. Indebted. 

1649 Ld. Foord in M. P. Brown Suppl. Dec. 1. 434 That 
. .Patrick Keir. .was debtful to him in greater sums. 

Hence t De'btfully adv. St., duly, dutifully. 

c 14*5 Wyntoun Cron. vti. viii. 704 Thare charge thai dyd 
nocbt detfull y. 1478 Sc. Acts Jas. Ill (18 14) 123 (J a »"0 
That oure souuerain lord. .sal. .execut detfullythe panysof 
proscripctoun & tresoun aganis tbe saidis personis. 

Debtless (detles), a. [See -less.] Free from, 
or clear of, debt. 

c 1386 Ch a uce a Prol, 58a To make him lyve by his propre 
good, In honour detteles, but if he were wood. 1570 E. 
RonsoN in Durham Depositions (Surtees) 228 He is worth 
^30, debtless, of his own goods. 1500 Swinuuane Testa* 
metsts 103 Legacies to be paid out of the cleere debtlesse 
goods. X766 G. Canning Anti-Lucretius 111. 184 Debtless 
to power, but Fortune's and it's own. 1848 Tail's Mag. 
276 America, free and debtless, was there before their eyes. 

Debtor (de'Ui). Forms : a. 3 dottor, 3-5 
det(t ur, 4 6 det(t)our, -or, 5 dettere, 6-7 
detter ; /3. 6 7 debtor. 7 -our, 6- -or. See also 
Debitor. [ME. det{t)ttr t -our, a, OF. det(t)or t 
-ur } -our (later detteur, debteur) :-L. debitor-em, 
acc. of debitor (whence OF. detTre). In later 
OF. often artificially spelt with b, after L. ; in Eng. 
the b was inserted between 1 560 and 1 668, being 
first prevalent in legal documents, where it was 
probably assisted by the parallel form Debitok. 
(The Bible of 161 1 has detter, debter, each thrice : 
debtor twice, debtour once.)] 

1. One who owes or is indebted to another : a. 
One who owes money to one or more persons : cor- 
relative to creditor. 

£1x90 S. Eng. Leg. I. 465/117 An vsurer . . bat haddc 
dettores tweync. 1387 TftEvisA Higden III. 189 (Matz >, 
pe dettoures my^te nou}t pay here money at here day. 1464 
Mann. $ Housch. Exp. 102 Thomas Hoo is become detor 
to my sayd mastyre. 1535 Coverhals 2 Kings iv. 1 Now 
commeth the man that he was detter vnto. 1568 Grafton 
Chron. 1 1. 360 The Admyrall became debter to them all . . 
Suche summes of money as he was become debtor for. 161 1 
liiaLS Luke xvi. 5 So he called eucry one of bis lords 
detters vnto him [so all 16th c w . ; Wvclip dettour>l. 
1644 Milton Areop.(Arh.) 59 Dettors and delinquents may 
walk abroad without a keeper. 1745 De foe's Eng. Trades- 
man v. (1841) I. 34 Acts of grace for the # relief of insolvent 
debtors. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. 111. i, Pnbscy & Co., 
are so strict with their debtors. 1875 Maine Hist. Inst. ix. 
257 Execution against tbe person of a judgment debtor. 

b. One who owes an obligation or duty. 

a is»5 Ancr. K, 126 Louerd, we siggeS for$if us ure dettcs, 
al so ase we uorsiue5 to ure detturs. 1382 Wyclif Matt. 
vi. 12 Foneue to vs oure dettes as we forxcue to oure 
dettours [1388 -ouris, Covead., CaANME*, Kheni., detters, 
Genci'a, 161 x, debters]. — Kom. \. 14 To Grekis and bar- 
baryns..to wyse men and vnwyse men, 1 am dettour. 
a 1535 More De qnal. Noniss. Wks. 91 To whom we be al 
dettours of death. 1593 Shaks; Lncr. >iS5 When life is 
sham'd, and death Reproches detter. e 1645 Howell Lett. 
(1726) 10 Of joy ungrudg'd may each Day be a Debter. 
1653 Walton Angler \. 38, 1 must be your Debtor, .for the 
rest of my promised discourse, a 1677 Bak row Wks. ( 1 7 1 5 > 
II. 140 He being . . master of all things and debtour to none. 
1847 Tennyson Princ. 11. 334 Debtors for our lives to you. 

c. Poor debtor (U. S.) : One who, being im- 
prisoned in a civil action for debt, is, under the 
laws of several States, entitled to be discharged 
after a short period, on proof of poverty, etc. 

1831 W. L. Gaaiuson in Liberator I. 28 The Poor Debtor. 

2. Book keeping. Debtor (or Dr.) being written 
at the top of the left-hand or debit side of an ac- 
count is ncnee applied to this side of an account, or 
to what is entered there. 

[1543-1660 : see DEatTOR.J 1714 (title\ The Gentleman 
Accomptant or an Essay to unfold the Mystery of Ac- 
compts, by Way of Debtor and Creditor. 174s [see Creditor 
aj. 1836 Penny Cycl. V. 164/1 Exacting, .equilibrium be* 
tween debtor and creditor in each entry. 

attrib. 1 1588: see Debitor.] 1712 Addison Spect. No. 
549 ? 1 When I look upon the Debtor.side, I find such 
innumerable Articles, that I want Arithraetick to cast them 
up. 1836 Penny Cycl. V. 164/1 All the debtor accounts on 
one side, compared with., the creditor accounts on the other. 
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1866 C W. JIoskyns Oceas. Ess. \y\ Kv«ry human rittht, 
however absolute and accredited, has its corrc*poudiiin 
dchtor-page of duty and obligation. 

3. attrib. and Comb., as debtor law, country, 
debtor side, etc. (sec 2) ; debtor-iike adj. 

1669 Dkyden Tyrajt. Lore v. I, Dcbtor-likc, I dare not 
meet your eyes. 1810 Minchik A Treatise on the 

Defects of the Debtor and Creditor Law*. 1881 II. 11. 
Gisas Double Stand. 68 The debtor country., will pay its 
debts in Silver. 

Hence De'btorshlp. 

1798 H. T. CoLEBftooKE tr. Digest Hindu Law fx8oi) I. 7 
Tbe debtorship of others than women, or the like. 1859 
G. Meukdith a. Feverei 1. ix. 173 Without incurring further 
debtorship. 

fDebn'CCinate* v. Obs — ° [iA^debuccinare 
to trumpet forth (TeitulU, prop. debucinare y f. de- 
(De- I. 3) + bncinare to trumpet.] ' To report 
abroad' (Cockeram 1623). 

t Debtrlliate, v. Obsr ° [Improperly f. dc- 
(1)K- 1, i) + L. bullire to boil. Cf. F. de'bouillir.] 
'To bubble or seeth over* (Blount 1656). 

t Debullrtion. Obs. [n. of action f. L. *de- 
bullire : see prec] A bubbling or boiling over. 

17x7 in IUiley voL II. 1730-*— \foTio). Whence in John- 
son, Ash and mod. Diets. 

t DebuTSe, v- Obs. Se. Also 6 deburs, -burco, 
7 debourse. [a. F. d<fbourse-r f in OF. desbourser, 
f. des- :— L. di$- (sec De- I. 6) + bourse:— late pop. 
L. bursa purse.] To pay out, Disburse. 

»5*9 W. Fhankeleyn in Fiddes Wotsey il (1726) 167 Your 
grace shutd not deburce owt of your coffers very mvche 
monye. 1561 in W. H. Turner Select. JKec. Oxford 286 
Suche. .somes as they shall deburse. # c 1610 Sik /. Melvil 
Mem. 318. 1705 Kirk-Session Rec. in Sc. Leader 2a June 
1888 Debursed upon thatching the schoolhousc £11 3s. 4d. 

Hence Debtrrslng vbl. sb. *«next. 

1598 Sc. Acts Jas. /'/(1814) 179 (Jam-) Xecessar debur- 
singis in thair hicnes. .maist honorabil) efTairis. 

t DebuTSemeilt. Obs. Sc. [a. F. d/bonrse- 
ment, f. dSourser: see prec] =- Disbursement. 

1637-50 Row Hist. Kirh (1842) 153 Providing alwayes 
liis debursements exceed not 400 merks. 1689 R. Sinclair 
in Leisure Hour (1883) 205/1 Accompt of debursements for 
my son Jbon. 

DebtlSSCOpe (de bi?sk^p). [f. the name of 
the inventor M. Debus + -scoi'E, after kaleidoscope .] 
An oplical contrivance consisting of two mirrors 
placed at an angle of 7 2°, so as to give four reflec- 
tions of an object or figure placed between them and 
form composite figures for purposes of decorative 
design, etc. 

x86a Tivtas Vear-Bk. 0/ Facts 144 M. Debus has invented 
this new form of kaleidoscope. The debusscope may be made 
of any size, c 1865 J. Wvloe in lire. Sc. I. 43/1 In the 
Debusscope, any object placed l>ct»'cen the mirrors is multi- 
plied, so as to present a fourfold appearance. 

|| Debut (debii). [F. vbl. sb., f. dSuter to make 
the first stroke in billiards, etc., lead off: see Littre 
and Hatzfeld.] Kntry into society ; first apt>eamnce 
in public of an actor, actress, or other performer. 

1751 Chesteef. Lett, ccxaxviii. (1792) III. 88, I find that 
your dibut at Paris has been n good one. 1806 Ihans 
Occas. Prol. 15 To-night you throng to witness the dfbut 
(>f embryo actors, to the Drama new. 1837 Ln. Heacoxs- 
fikld in Corr. w. Sister (1886) 78, I state at once that my 
d/but [in House of Comm.] was a failure. ( 

So Debnt(e v. [cf. F. dtbuter], to make ones 
debut ; to * come out \ 

1830 Eraser* s Mag. II. 52 He debuted at Naples, about 
five years ago, and nas since performed .. in the principal 
theatres of Italy. 1885 F. Aaniua Coparceners v. 69 The 
moment, .is. .a proud one for the debuting youth. 1889 
Pall Mali G. ai Ser>t. 6/1 When a popular actor's son 
1 debuts ' witb a flourish of trumpets. 

Debutant (d^b«tah\ [F. pr. pplc. oidibuterx 
see prec] A male performer or speaker making 
his first nppearance before the public So Debu- 
tante (-tant) [F. fern, of the same], a female apr>ear- 
ing for tbe first time before the public or in society. 

1824 W. Iiving T. Trav. I. 282 The character was favour- 
able to a debutant i8«6 Disraeli Viv. Grey iv. i, Under 
differeot circumstances from those which usually attend 
most political debutants. 1837 Blackw. Mag. XL) I. ^43/1 
Gentlemen are apt to dismissal) serious thoughts in address- 
ing a very young debutante. 

Bebylite, -yte : see Debiute. 

Debylle, obs. form of Dibble. 

Debyte, -tie, -ty, -tour : see Debite, etc. 

Dec. Abbrev. of Decembeii; in Music of De- 
cbescexdo; in Med. of L. decoetum («= decoction). 

Deca-, dec-, Gr. $c*a- ten, an initial clement 
in numerous technical words : see below. Also 

1. Decacantlioua a. [Gr. &xav9a thorn], having 
ten spines (Syd. Soe. Lex. 1S82). Deca-ca*rl>on 
a. Chem. in decacarbon series^ the series of hydro- 
carbon compounds containing C, c , as decane t decene, 
deeim, decyl, q.v. fl Deca cera sb. pi. Zool. [Gr. 
xtpas, Kfpar- horn], a name proposed by some natu- 
ralists for the ten-armed cephalopods, otherwise 
called Decapoda. Deca cerate (Sj'd.Soc. Lex. 1882), 
Decaxerous a., ten-horned, pertaining to the De- 
eacera. Decada*ctyIons a. Zool % having ten rays or 
fingers (Syd. Soe. Lex.). Decadi-anome Math. [Gr. 
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btavofjcij distribution, Dianome], a qitartic surface 
(dianome) having ten conical points, De'cafid a. 
[L. -Jidus -cleft] = Decemfid {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
De'calet nonce-wd. [after triplet], a stanza of ten 
lines, Deca-iohate a. [Gr. AojS<fc lobe], ten-lobed. 
Decamerous a. [Gr. fxlpos part], consisting of ten 
parts or divisions, decempartite {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
Beca-meter nona-wd. [Gr. fxhpov measnre], a 
verse consisting of ten metrical feet, Deca •ng-olar 
a. [L. angulus, corner], having ten angles = Deca- 
gonal. Deca*ntherous a. Bot. [Anther], having 
ten anthers. Decapa'rtite a. - decempartile : see 
Decem-. Decape'taloua a. Bot. [Petal], having 
ten petals (Syd. Soc. Lex.). DecapHyUoua 
a. Bot. [Gr. <pv\\ov leaf], ten-leaved. Decap- 
tery'ffious a. Ichth. \jcrtpv^iov fin], having ten 
fins ; so Decapterygian a. and sb. Decase'xuic 
(-srmik) a. [cf. the Gr. comp. TC<r<Tapc<TKai$cKa- 
arjixos, f. GTjpa mark, sign], consisting of ten units 
of metrical measurement as a * decasemic colon \ 
Decase-palous a. Bot. [Sepal], having ten sepals. 
Decaspe'rmal, -spe'rmous a. Bot. [Gr. cnlppa 
seed], having ten seeds. 

1874 Salmon Analyt. Geom. Three Dim. (ed. 3) 507 Deca- 
dianome. 1861 Bentley Alan. Bot. iv. § 4. 274 A flower 
with Ten carpels or Ten styles is Decagynotis. r88a Vines 
Sachs's Bot. 654 Whorls dimerous to octamerous. .or penta- 
merotis and decamerous. 1821 Blackw. Mag. X. 387 They 
might have appeared as decameters, had that structure of 
verse pleased the eyes of the compositor. 18. . Lee (cited 
hy Webster 1828), Decangular, 1879 Sift G. Scott Led. 
Archit. II. 107 The vaulting, having its sides divided., 
makiog in all a decapartite vault. 1793 Martvn Lang. 
Bot. s.v„ Decaphyllus calyx ; a decaphyllous or ten-leaved 
calyx; as in Hibiscus. 1847 Craig, Decapterygians, a 
name given by Schneider to an artificial division of fishes, 
including such as have ten fins, /did., Decaspermal, 
DecasPermous l containing ten seeds, as the berry of Psi- 
dium dccaspertnuin. 

2. esp. in the nomenclature of the French metric 
system, the initial element in names of measures 
and weights, composed of ten times the standard 
unit of the series in question. (Cf. Deci-.) Hence, 
Decagramme, -gram (F. decagramme) , the 
weight of 10 grammes ( = 154-32349 troy grains, 
or -353 oz. avoird.). De'calitre (de'kalftai), [F. 
deca-~\y a measure of capacity, containing 10 litres 
( = 610.28 cubic inches, or a little over 2^ gallons). 
Decametre (-de-kaitutei), [F. dtca-\ a lineal 
measure of 10 metres ( = 32 ft. 9*7079 inches Eng.). 
Decastere (de'kastfaj), [F. decastere], a solid mea- 
sure — 10 steres or cubic metres. Also + Decare 
(obs.), a measure of 10 ares =1000 square metres. 

1810 Naval Chron. XXIV. 301-2. [Has decagram, deca- 
Uttre, decameter, decar.] 1828 J. M . Spearman Brit. Gunner 
(ed. 2) 417 Decametre signifies ten metres, /bid. 419 Kiliare 
. . Hectare . . Decare. i860 All Year Round No. 69. 448 
A decalitre . . would contain a hundred thousand grains (of 
wheat]. 1890 Daily Ncivs 10 Dec. 3/3 He then brought up 
the dose of lymph to two decagrammes, a potent one. 

t Deca'chinnate, v. Obs.~° [f. L. decachin- 
nare (Tertull.) to deride (Db- I. 4).] ' To scorn ' 
(Cockeram, 1623). 

Decachord (dckak^id\ a. and sb. Also 6 
•corde. [ad. L. decac/iord-us t -urn, a. Gr. 5<«d- 
Xo/>5-o?, -ov, ten-stringed, f. hina + -x°pMl string.] 

A. adj. Ten-stringed (cf. Bs. xxxii. 2 h \pa\Trj- 
pi(v SeKaxSpSw). B. sb. A musical instrument with 
ten strings. 

c 1525 Skelton Repiyc. 340 Dauid, our poete, harped . . 
melodiously, .in his decacorde psautry. 1555 Abi\ PAftKEft 
Ps. (1556) A ij, In Lute and Harpe rejoyce to sing, Syng 
Psalmes in decachorde. 1609 Doulano Omith. Micro!. 23 
It is called a Monochord, because it hath but one string, as 
. .a Decachord which hath tenne. 1659 Hammond On Ps. 
Wks. 1684 IV. 1. 91 Dechacord or instrument of ten strings. 
/bid., On a dechachord Psaltery. 1858 Neale Bernard de 
M. 33 Whose everlasting music Is the glorious decachord. 

t Decacho rdon. Obs. (In 7 -cordon.) [a. 
Gr. ScK&xoptiov : see prec] =prec. B. Also fig. 

1603 W. Watson {title}, Decacordonof Ten Quodlibeticall 
Questions concerning Keligion and State. 1613 R. C 
Table Alph., Decacordon, an instrument with tenne strings. 

t Decacirmiiiate, v. Obs- ° [f. L. decacu- 
viindre to deprive of the top (De- I. 6).] 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Decacuminate, to take off the 
top of any thing. 1727 Bailev vol. II, Decacuminated, 
having the Tops lopped off. (So in J. and mod. Diets.) 

Decad (de*kad). [ad. Gr. hcKas, $6/mS-, col- 
lective sb. from 84kcl ten.] 

1. The number ten (the perfect number of the 
Pythagoreans). 

1 6 16 in Bullokar. 1655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 
379/2 The Decad comprehends every Reason of Number,and 
every Proportion. 1865GROTE Plato\.\. 11 TheDekad.the 
full and perfect number. 1881 tr. Zeller*s Presocratic Phil. 
I. 427 All numbers and all powers of numbers appeared to 
them [the Pythagoreans] to be comprehended in tne decad. 

2. Music. A group of ten notes out of which may 
be formed the consonant triads, and all the discords 
possible without a modulation. 

1875 A. J. Ellis tr. Helmholtz 663 Decad. 

3. An earlier spelling of Decade, q.v. 
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Decadactylous : see Deca- prefix 1. 

Decadal (de'kadal), a. [f. L. decas, decad-em, 
a. Gr. fa/cas, 5ctfa5-a Decade + -al.] Of or re- 
lating to the number ten ; belonging to a decade or 
period of ten years. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s. v. Arithmetic, Decadal 
A ritkmetic, that performed by the nine figures and a Cypher. 
1881 M. L. Knaph Disasters 45 The decadal character of 
epidemics has been ooticed. 

De cadarch. Gr. Hist, [ad. Gr. df/caSapx-oh 
f. fa/fdS-a Decade + dpx^s chief.] A commander 
often, a decurion. 

1794 T. Taylor tr. Pausanias III. 16 The Decadarchs, or 
governors of companies consisting each of ten men. 

De'cadarcny, deka-. Gr. Hist. [ad. Gr. 

Sc/cadapxta : see prec] A ruling body of ten. Cf. 
Decakcht. 

1849 Ghote Greece 11. bcv. V. 547 He constituted an 
oligarchy of ten native citizens, chosen from among his — 
partisans, and called a Dekarchy, or Dekadarchy. 185a 
/bid. 11. Ixxvii. X. 137 The oppressions exercised by the 
Spartau harmosts and the dekadarchies. 

Decadary (dekaderi), a. [f. L. decad-em De- 
cade + -ary, after F. d&adaire.'} Relating to a 
decade or period of ten days (in the French Re- 
publican calendar of 1793). 

1801 DupaE* Neolog. Fr. Diet. 71 Dicadaire . ♦ A decadary 
festival dedicated to the Eternal. 1823 Southev in Q. Rev. 
XXVI11. 508 For the purpose of giving a religious character 
to the Decadary fetes. 1876 G. F. Chambers Astrou. 454 
The whole of the decadary days were kept, or ordered to be 
kept, as secular festivals. 

JJecada'tion. Music, [f. Decad 2 + -ation.] 
The process of converting one decad into another in 
order to obtain a new series of consonant triads, etc. 

1875 A. J. Ellis tr. Helmholtz 665 This change of one 
decad into another is called decadation. 

Decade (de-k^d). Also 7-9 decad. [a. F. 
decade (14th c. in Littre), ad. L. decas, decad-em t 
a. Gr. SfK&s, Se/taSa, a group of ten, f. Sixa ten. 
Cf. Decad.] 

1. An assemblage, group, set, or series of ten. 
1594 Plat Jewell-no. in. 81 Your subiectes must consist 

of Decades, whereof the first is a man, and the fifth a woman. 
161a R. Sheldon Serm. St. Martin* s 41 Of which some 
bring into this Kingdome Decades of thousands. 1679 T. 
Pierce {title\ A decad of Caveats to the people of England. 
1725 Pope Odyss. xvi. 26s Can we engage, not decads, but 
an host ? 1830 Goowih Cloudesley 1 1 1, x v. 298 His prisoners 
were divided into two decads. 1830 D'Israeli Chas. /, I II. 
xiv. 301 ) n two hours, our fervid innovator drew up that 
decade of propositions. 187a O. Shipley Gloss. Eccl. Terms 
s.v. Beads 61 The practice of saying fifteen decades of the 
Ave Maria, with one Our Father after each decade, was 
invented by St. Dominic. 

2. spec. Short for 1 decade of years ' ; a period of 
ten years. 

1605 T. Hutton Reasons for Refusal 121 So many tens 
or decads of yeares. 1709 J. Palmer Latter Day Glory 
112 That Decad of Years in which the Empire ceased. 1869 
Rawlinson Anc. Hist. 296 The war. .mignt still have con- 
tinued for another decade of years. 

£1655 T. Dugaud in S. Ashe Fun, Serm. (1655) 71 His 
smoother brow .. made me hope that He might raise eight 
Decads to a Century. 1837 Hallam Hist. Lit. I. i. § 19 In 
the second decad of the 12th Cent. 1864 Tennyson Aylmer's 
F. 82 Since Averill was a decad and a half His elder. 1878 
Dowoen Stud. Lit. 1 The last decade of that century. 

b. A period of ten days, substituted for the week 
in the French Republican calendar of 1793. 

1798 Anti-Jacobin in Spirit Public Jpils. (1799)11. 43 In 
the course of the next decade I shall sail to the canal which 
is now cutting across the Isthmus of Suez. 180K DupaE 
Neolog. Fr. Diet, 71 Three decades make a month of thirty 
days. 

3. A division of a literary work, containing ten 
books or parts ; as the decades of Livy. 

1475 Bk. Noblesse 53 I rede in the Romayns stories of 
Titus Livius, in the booke of the first decade. 1555 Eden 
{title), The Decades of the newe worlde or West India. 
1594 (title\ Diana : or the excellent conceitful Sonnets of 

H. CTonstable] . . Deuided into viij Decads. 1651 Walton 
Reliq. Wotton. (1672) 46 Tis the first Epistle in his Printed 
Decads. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi Joum. France I. 394 He was 
a blockhead, and burned Livy's decads. 1840 Macaulay 
Ranke Ess. 1851II. 139 It is now as hopelessly lost as the 
second decade of Livy. 188a Encycl. Brit. XIV. 726/1 
(Livy), The division into decades is certainly not due to the 
author himself, and is first heard of at the end of the 5th 
century. 

4. Comb, t decade-day « Decadi ; decade- 
ring, a finger-ring having ten projections or knobs 
for counting the repetition of so many Aves. 

1798 Anti-Jacobin in Spir. Public Jmls. (1799) H. >34 
When father had been keeping his Decade-day, as he calls 
it (for we had no Sundays now, though we did no work). 
1861 C W. King^4«/. Gents (1866) 296 The decade rings 
of medieval times . . are readily known hy their having ten 
projections like short cogs on their circumference, represent- 
ing so many Ave$ t whilst the round head, engraved with 

I. H.S., stands for the Pater Noster. 

f Deca*de, decaid, v. Sc. Obs. [ad. L. de- 
cad'tre Decay.] To fall down, fail. 

15. . Aberdeen Reg. (Jamiesoo). 

Decadence (de-kadens, dJk^'dens). In 6-7 
Sc. decadens. [a. F. decadence (14 13 in Hatzf.), 
ad. med.L. decadentia, Sp., Pg. decadtneia, It. de- 
cadenza 1 a declyning, a decaying' (Florio), f. de- 
cadere to decay, f. de- dovm + cadere to fall (the 



DECADIST. 

Comm. Romanic repr. of L. cadfre to fall ; cf. Sp. 
caer> F. c/u f oir). The prevalent accentuation has 
been dcca'dcnce, pcrh. after decay (see the dic- 
tionaries); de'eadence is now considered more 
scholarly.] 

The process of falling away or declining (from a 
prior state of excellence, vitality, prosperity, etc.) ; 
decay ; impaired or deteriorated condition. 

1549 Compl. Scot. vii. 71 My triumphant stait is succum- 
bit in decadens. 1623 Fa vine 7*heat. Hon. 11. xii. 177 Fore- 
warning of the entire decadence of the Kingdom, a 1649 
DauMM. of Hawtk, Poems 185 Doth in Decadens fall and 
slack remaine. a 1734 North Exam. 11. v. § 14A (1740) 406 
The Decadence of all the Good he had hoped, or could 
hope for, in the World. _ 1762 Goldsm. Cit. IV. xl, Every 
day produces some pathetic exclamation upon the decadence 
of taste and genius. 1815 Scott Guy M. ii, The old castle, 
where the family lived in their decad ence* 1847 Lo. Lindsav 
Chr. Art I. 114 The eleventh century, commonly con- 
sidered as marking the lowest decadence of Byzantine art. 
1871 J. B. Mayor in Jrnl. Pkilol. 111. 348 'Decadence' 
seems to have made little way in England until the last 
quarter of a century, when . . it came into fashion, apparently 
to denote decline, and connote a scientific and enlightened 
view of that decline on the part of the user. 

b. spec. Applied to a particular period of de- 
cline in art, literature, etc. 

e. g. the Silver Age of Latin literature (chiefly a French 
use) ; in A rl, the period subsequent to Raphael and Michael 
Angelo. 

185a Mrs. Jameson Leg. Madonna In trod. (1857) 73 The 
style of art belongs to the decadence. 1874 Stubbs Const. 
Hist. III. xxi. 615 The men of the decadence, not less than 
the men of the renaissance, were giants of learning. 

c. lit. Falling down, falling off. nonce-use. 
181a Sir R. Wilson Diary 1. 136, 1 fell to the ground in the 

dirtiest soil that could be selected by a man in a state of 
decadence. 1884 Birm. Weekly Post 15 Nov. 1/4 This 
process is said to prevent the decadence of the hair. 

Decadency (de'kadensi, d/k^-denst). Also 
7 decaydency. [f. as prec. with suffix -ency.] 
Decaying condition ; also = prec. 

163a J. Hayward tr. Biondfs Eromena 132 The infirmitie 
and decadency of the King. 1685 F. Spence House 0/ 
Medici 239 During the decaydency and restauration of the 
Roman empire. 1777 Misc. in Ann. Reg. 189/2 The causes 
of the decadency of an empire. 1779 Swinburne Trav. 
Spain xliv. (T.), Burgos . . long since abandoned hy its 
princes to obscurity and decadency. 181* W. Taylor in 
Monthly Mag. XXXI V. 14 Of a cadaverous man the decay, 
of a paralytic man the decadency, is sensihle. 1844 FrasePs 
Mag. XXIX. 313 He enumerated all the causes of the 
Spanish decadency. 

Decadent (de'kadent, d/k^-denO, a. [f. De- 
cadence : see -ent. So mod.F. decadent (Hatzf.).] 

1. That is in a state of decay or decline ; falling 
off or deteriorating from a prior condition of ex- 
cellence, vitality, prosperity, etc. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1. 1. ii, Those decadent ages in 
which no Ideal either grows or blossoms? 187a Blackie 
Lays Highl. Introd. 50 A grey, old town with an air of 
decadent respectability about it. 1885 Mme. Darmesteter 
in Mag. of Art Sept. 477/1 To establish in his kingdom 
the already decadent and modern art of Italy. 

|| 2. Said of a French school which affects to 
belong to an age of decadence in literature and 
art. Hence sb. A member of this fraternity. 

[1885 Figaro 22 Sept., Le decadent n'a pas d'idees. II n'en 
veut pas. 11 aime mieux les mots. .C'est au lecteur a com- 
prendre et a mettre des id£es sous les mots. Le lecteur s'y 
refuse ge'neralement. De la, me*pris du decadent pour le 
lecteur. J 1888 Sat. Rev. 6 Oct. 417/2 M. Darmesteter has 
written in a style occasionally a little decadent and over- 
elaborate. 1890 Ibid. 22 Nov. 602/2 The very noisy and 
motley crew of younger writers in France . . naturalists, 
decadents, scientific critics, and what not. 1889 Daily 
News 8 Nov. 5/2 A wonderful piece of 'decadent' French, 
in a queer new style, as if Rabelais's Limousin had been 
reborn, with a fresh manner of being unintelligible. 

Hence De cadently adv. 

189a Sat. Rev. 23 Apr. 492/2 It is very prettily and de- 
cadently written. 

Decadescent (deka.de *sent), a. nonct-wd. [f. 
assnmed L. type decadescere, inceptive from med.L. 
or Romanic decoder t\ see Decadence and »E9CENt.] 
Beginning or tending to decay. 

1858 National Rev. Oct. 351 Those perils of matrimony 
over which decadescent virgins sigh so affectiugly. 

II Decadi. [Fr. : f. Gr. Ukq ten + -di day in 
Lundiy etc.] The tenth day of the * decade ' in 
the French Repnblican calendar, superseding Sun- 
day as a day of rest. 

1795 Burke Let. to W. Elliot Wks. VII. 358 Annulling 
the Calvinistick sabbath, and establishing the decadi of 
atheism in all his states. 1801 H. M. Williams Sh. Fr, 
Rep. I. xxii. 323 The fosse*, formed into a walk, furnishes a 
ball-room to the villagers on the decadi. 

JJeeadianome : see Deca- prefix. 

Decadic (dilcse-dik), a, [a. Gr. htna$tKos, 
i. Gr. J5e/fa8- (see Decade) + -ia] Belonging to 
the system of counting by tens ; denary. 

1838 Sir W. Hamilton Logic xxvl (1866) 11. 42 We select 
the decadic scheme of numeration. 1877 E. Cairo Phitos. 
Kant 11. vi. 293 The decadic system of numbers. 1883 Times 
5 July 7/3 The reduction of a Decadic Binary Quantic. 

Decadist (de-kadist). rare.- 0 [f. Gr. fafcah~ 
Decade + -ist.] One who writes in decades. 

1674 Blount Ghssogr. (ed. 4), Decadist a Writer of Decads, 
such was Titus Livius. 



DECADRAC1TM. 

Decadrachm, deka- (dek&lroem). Nuumm. 
[i. Gr. Bttc&Spaxpos of the value often drachma?, f. 
Una ten + tpaxw Drachma.] An ancient Greek 
silver coin of the value of 10 drachmas. 

1856 Sat Rev. II. 735/1 Pre-eminent amongst them was 
a decadrachm of Syracuse. 

Decoesarize, clc. : see De- H. i. 

Decafid : see Deca- prefix r. 

Decagon (de-kag^n). Geom. [ad. mcd.L. dc- 
cagomtm sb., -us adj., a. Gr. dttcdywvov, -oy, f. Gr. 
Mica ten, and yuvia corner or angle, -ywos angled. 
Used at first in Laltn form. Cf. F. dkagone, 1652 
in Hatzfeld.] A plane figure having ten sides and 
ten ancles. Also altrib, 

[1571 Digces Pantom. iy. xxy. II h i!j b, The superficies of 
an cqu jangle Decagonum.l 1613-39 I. Jones in I^oni 
Palladios Artkit. (1742) II. 46 A Circle without and De- 
cagon within. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. s.v., If they are 
all eq.ual to one another 'tis then called a Regular Decagon, 
a ™« m ay inscribed in a Circle. 1838 Murray's Handbk, 
N. Germ. 226 The circular portion, or rather the decagun, 
was not finished till 1237. 1881 Trans. Victoria Inst. XIV, 
195, I discovered a perfect decagon terra cotta cylinder. 

Decagonal (d/karg6nS1), a, [f. med.L. de- 
cagon-wn + -A L.J Of or pertaining to a decagon ; 
of the form of a decagon ; ten- sided. 

>57* Digces Pantom. iv. ix. Yjb, The decagonal! corde 
of that circle wheron lcosaedron is framed. 1717 Berkeley 
Tour in Italy Wks. 1871 IV. 526 What remains is a deca- 
conal building. 1879 Sir G. Scott Lect. Archil. II. 235 
Its surrounding wall is not circular, but decagonal. 

Decagram: see Deca- prefix 2, 

Decagynous (dflcse'dginas), a, Bot, [f. mod. 
Uot.L. decagyn-us, f. Gr. Mica ten + yvvri woman, 
female, taken by Linnxus in sense of ' female organ, 
pistil \] Having ten pistils. 

So Deoagrynia, a name for an order of plants 
having ten pistils, in a class of the Linnxan Sexual 
System, as class Decandria, order Decagyuia, genus 
Phytolacca : see Linnaeus Spec. Plant, ed. 1. if «. 
Colin Milne Bot. Diet, 1770. 

Decahedral (deka,hi"'dral), a. [f. next + -al.J 
Having the form of a decahedron; ten-sided. 
. x 8i« Pinkerton Petral, 1. 494 Prismatic decahedral selen 
He, produced by the elongated octahedron. 

Decahedron (deka,hrdrph). Geom, [Repre- 
senting a Gr. *htK&ihpQv> neuter of Htic&tZpos, on 
the model of i£aitycs t f. Mica ten + 1 Spa seat, base. 
Cf. F. decatdre, Hauy 1801.] A solid figure having 
ten faces. x 8«8 in Webster, 

Decaid : see Decade v. (Sc.). 

Decairt, var. of Decart Sc. Obs. t to discard. 

Decalcation (dfk&lk^'Jan). [f. L. de- down 
(De- I. 1) + calcdre to tread, to trample: see 
-ATION.] A treading or trampling down or hard. 

x8»7 Steltart Planter's G. (1828)294 When it will bear 
the workmen's feet, it is ultimately finished, by a complete 
decalcation of the surface. 

Decalcify (d/karlsifci\ v. [f. De- II. i + 
' Calcify.] trans. To deprive (e.g. bone) of its 
lime or calcareous matter. Hence Deea-lclfled 
///. a.; DeealeiQring- vbl. sb. ; Decalcification, 

the action of decalcifying. 

1847-9 Todd Cycl Anat. IV. 564/1 No vestige of them can 
be traced in the decalcified shell. 1859 Ibid. V. 487/2 Decal- 
cification brings to light no endoplasts in the 4 cells \ 1859 
J. Tomes Dental Surg. (1873) 297 Decalcifying a tooth by 
the aid of a dilute mineral acid. 1875 Darwik Insectiv. PL 
vi. 105 The normal appearance of decalcified bone. 

Decalconia-nia. Often in Fr. form. [ad. 
mod.F. decalcomanie t f. dtcalqucr to transfer a 
tracing + -manic mania, craze.] A process or art 
of transferring pictures from a specially prepared 
paper to surfaces of glass, porcelain, etc., much in 
vogue about 1863-4. Also attrib. 

1864 The Queen 27 Feb. 164 There are few employments 
for leisure hours which for the past eighteen months have 
proved either so fashionable or fascinating as decalcomanie. 
1865 Mom. Star 25 Aug., The potichomania . . assumed a 
still more virulent craze when decalcomania was ushered 
into the world. 1869 Etig. Mech. 12 Nov. 215/1 Gilded 
scroll-work can be made to show through plain glass by the 
Decalcomanie process. 

Deealcomaniae, one who practises this process. 

1866 Miss Braddoh Lady's Mile 116 The most timid of 
the dccalco maniacs. 

Decalet, -litre, -Iobato : see Deca- i, 2, 

Decalogist (d/karlodsist). rare. [f. L, deca- 
logus Decalogue + -ist.] One who expounds the 
decalogue or Ten Commandments. 

1650 Gregory's Posthuma Life 3 M r Dod the Decalogist. 
X738 Nbal Hist. Purit. IV. 452. 1889 A. H. Drysdale 
Hist. Prrsbyt. Eng. u. v. 241 John Dod (surnamed the De- 
calogist, from his book on the Ten Commandments). 

Decalogue (de'kalpg). [a. F. d<fcalogit€ (15th 
c. in Hatztf), ad. L, dccalog-us (Tertullian), a. Gr. 
bctc<i\cyos (orig. adj. fctc&Xoyos, sc. 0t&\os), in 
Clemens Alexand., etc., from the phrase ol Mica 
A6701 the ten commandments, in LXX, Philo, etc. 
In Wyelif, prob. directly from Latin: cf. qnot. 1 563. 

The word occurs repeatedly in the Latin version of lrenaeus 
adv. Hstret. ; and was probably in tbe Greek original.] 



The Ten Commandments collectively as a body 
of law. 

138a Wyclik Rom. Prol. 299 The noumbrc of the firste 
maundementus of the decaloce. 1563 Man Muscutm' Com- 
monpi. 34 a, The preceptes of the Decalogus bee called, the 
tenne wordes. 164a 1 1 owf.ll For, Trav. (Arb.) 84 They be- 
l c , CV f. . thc ./?f? :a J 0 ? of M. 0 ** 5 - ,6 7° J- Goodwin Filled with 
the Spirit 1 o Rdr. A uj a. The Second Table of the Deca- 
Jogue orlen Commandments. 1755 Young Centaur I Wks. 
*Z 57 }Y\\ lt Both lhe ubIea of »> c decalogue arc broken. 
1847 »• Miller First Imfr. iv. (1857) 55 The great geologic 
register, graven, like the decalogue of old, on tables of stone. 

trans/, a 1649 Drumm. or IIawth. Skiamachla Wks. (171 1) 
199 O new and ever tilt now concealed decalogue I a x86x 
Clol'ch Poems {title), Tbe Latest Decalogue. 

t Decalva-tion. Obs. [d. of action f. L. &- 
calvarc to make bald, f. de- (De- I. 3) + calvus 
bald.] A making bald by removal of hair. 

. ,6 SO BuLWRa Anthropomet. 48 All those wayes of Dccal va. 

P™ cUsc $ b V lh « Ancients. 1737 L. Clarke Hist, 
little 11740) I. vi. For Decalvation, or leaving any part 
where hair grew, bald, was one great offence. 

Decalvinize: see De- II. i. 

Decamalee-DiKAMALi, an Indian gum. 

Decameron (d/karmeVn). [a. It. Decamerone, 
f. Gr. Una ten + i^iipa day, afler Hexdmeron ) 
medieval corruption of Uexahemeron or IlcxaZ- 
meron, Gr. i^ntpov. The Greek form would be 
texhptfw or fatsarifitpcv.] The title of a work by 
Boccaccio containing a hundred tales which are 
supposed to be related in ten days; used allusively 
by l^cn^ Joeson. Hence Decamero'nio a. t char- 
acteristic of or resembling Boccaccio's work. 

1609 B. Jonsom Sil. Worn. 1. Hi, Cler. When were you 
there ? Daufi. Last nigbt : and such a Decameron of sport 
fallen out 1 Boccace never thought of the like. 

Decamerous, Decametre : sec Deca- i, 2. 
Decamp (dflcarmp), v. [a. F. dtfeamper, earlier 
descamper (Cotgr. 161 1) ; f. des- t d<t- (see De- I. 6) 
+ camp. Cf. It. scampare « discampare, Discamp.] 

1. intr. (Mil.) To break up a camp ; to remove 
from a place of encampment. Hence, said of other 
bodies or parties leaving a camping-place. 

1676 [see b]. 1678 Phillips, To Decamp a term now grown 
much into use in Military Anaii-s^and signifies to rise from 
the present place of Incampment, in order to a removing and 
incamping in another place. 169a Siere Lymerick 2 Here we 
incamp'd, and lay till the 14th, on which day we decamp'd. 
X7»5 De Foe Voy. rourui World (1840) 312 The Spaniards' 
gentleman caused them to decamp, and march two days 
further into tbe mountains, and then they encamped again. 
1803 Wellington in Owen Desp. 408 We found on our arrival 
that the armies of both chiefs had decamped. 1868 Freeman 
Norm. Cong. (1876) II. viii. 290 The Couot and his host had 
decamped, 
b. Const, from, etc. 

1676 Row Snppl. Blair's Autobiog. x. (1848) 161 That 
powder had been laid there the year before, when the army 
decamped from Dunse-Iaw. 1695 Blackmore Pr. Arth. 
vi. 429 Decamping thence, his arm'd Battalions gain.. the 
fertile Plain. 1836 W. I rvinc A storia 1 11 . 97 They were fain 
to decamp from their inhospitable bivouac before the dawn. 

2. To go away promptly or suddenly ; !o make 
off at once, take oneself off: often said of crimi- 
nals and persons eluding the officers of the law. 

1751 Smollett Per. Pic. civ, He ordered them [servants] 
to decamp without further preparation. 1764 Sterne in 
Traill Life 87 Christmas, at which time 1 decamp from hence 
and fix my head-quarters at London. 1792 Gentt. Mag. 
17/2 Probably the rascal is decamped; ana where is your 
remedy? 1828 D'Israfli Chas. /, I. iv. 76 An idle report 
that Prince Charles designed to decamp secretly from Spain. 
1885 Manch. Exam. ^g June 5/2 The murderer liaa de- 
camped, and taken with biin 2,000 francs, 
./fc. *?°^~7 Beijesforo Miseries Hum. Lifehto&i ix. 
iii, Finding, as you sit down to an excellent dinner, that your 
appetite has secretly decamped. 1871 Rossetti Poems, 
Jewty 310 So on the wings of day decamps My last night's ' 
frolic 

f3. tratts. To cause to break up a camp. rare. 

1684 Scanderber Rediv. v. 120 The next day decampt his 
wbole Army and followed them. 1733 Millner Cotupend. 
yrnl. 202 The Duke decamp'd our Army from Nivelle. 

% 4. catachr. To camp. Obs, 

1698 FRvsa Ace. E. India 42 They . . being beaten from 
their Works near the City, had decamped Seven Miles off 
St. Thomas. 1745 Pococks Deicr. East II. n. 11. 120 It 
leads to a plain spot on the side of tbe hill where the Urukes 
were decamping. 

Hence Deca mped ///. a. t Deca mping vbl. sb. 

X689 Luttrrll Brief ReL (1857) I- We have the con- 
firmation of the decamping of the Irish from before Deny. 
1770 Lahchorn« Plutarch (1879) II. 780/1 Caesar hoped, by 
his frequent decamping?;, to provide better for his troops. 
1887 Pall Mall G. ri Nov. xa/x To inquire into the doings 
of the decamped bankrupt . . and his associates. 

Deca'mpment, sb, [a. F. d4campement ( 1 6th 
c.\ f. d<fcamper : see prec and -ment.J The action 
of decamping ; the raising of a camp ; a prompt 
departure. 

1706 Philups (ed. Kersey), Decampment, a Decamping, 
r Marching off. X732 Millner Compend. JrnL 300 
Both Armies march'd from their several Decampments 
Rightward. X736 Euka Stanley tr. Hist. Pr. Titi 122 
Having by some few Decampments . . drawn Ginguet's 
Army into a spacious Plain. 1751 Smollett Per. Pic. (1779) 
IV. xc 86 In consequence of this decampment, the borrower 
had withdrawn himself. 1809 W. Irving Knickerb. (1861) 
259 The vigilant Peter, perceiving that a moment's delay 
were fatal, made a secret and precipitate decampment. 



DECANT. 

Decan (dekan). Also 5-6 deeano. [ad. L. 
decantis, Gr. UkuvU ; cf. Dkan.] 
1 1. A chief or iulcr of ten. Obs. 
X569 J. Sanford tr. AgHppa's Van, Artes 130a, Motes did 
DccanT 1 **"" m " C * ntur * an *' Quinquagenarians and 
2. Astrol, The chief or ruler of ten paiti, or ten 
dcgTces, of a zodiacal sign ; also this division 
itself. Cf. Decan atk 1. 

r;i? 8 A I ? A * VCY VJ" 0 "."- r»U. 103 The great Coniunc- 
tion of Satume and lupiter in the la.\t Dccane of Pisces. 
1651J. FJatAKR] Afrt/pa's Occ. Philoi. 391 Angels who 
might rule the ilgn S triplicates, decans, quinarics. decrees 

SSLa**" >l^ C r D L WC S T " ,n - UiL S *"' u iv - 37 (""nil. 
Porphynus) Such of the Egyptians as talk of no other God* 
but the planets .. their decans, and horoscopes, and robust 
princes, as they call them. s8ta Bucma* in Shger //ix/. 
Cards 361 Each of these signs is divided into three decans 
or thirty degrees. 

f8. -Dean i. Obs. 

x4 3 a-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) VII. 477 Symon ..decan I1387 

I revisa deen] in the same churche. 1496 Willo/Ilawarden 
(Somerset lloA I>ecane of the Arches. X538 Leland Itin, 
II. 40 Walingford . . There is also a Collegiate Chanel . . 
There is a Decane, 4 Trestes, 6 Clerkes, and 4 Choristers. 

Decanal (d/k^ nal), a. [f. L. decan-us Dean 

+ -AL.l 

1. Of or pertaining to a dean or deanery. 
X707 Land. Go*. No. 4386/3 Libraries of 3 degrees, vit 

General, Decanal or Lending, and Parochial. x86a Sat. Rev. 
v/ A 7 °y 2 • he ■JP^Ny Decanal virtues. x868 Milman 
.57. Pauf s xu 271 The decanal and prebendal estates. 

2. Applied to the south side of the choir of a 
cathedral or other chnreh, being that on which the 
dean usually sits. 

179a Chron. in Ann. Rg& 67/1 The Pall-bearers and exe- 
Ctitors in the seats on the Decanal side, the other noblemen 
and gentlemen on the Cantonal side. X877 J. D. Chambers 
Dtv . Worship 4 On the Decanal or Southern side. 

Hence Decanally, also Decanieally, advbs. 
(notuc-wds,), as a dean. 

i88j Plunftre in Spectator 8 Apr. 465/1 The twin-brother 
Deans, born decanally on the same day. x8oa A, K. H. 
Boyd 25 Years of St, Andrews I. 286 A great Welsh 
preacher, though as Stanley said, a babe decamcally, a very 
young dean. * 

tDexanate 1 . Astrol. Obs. [f. Dkcan + -ate.] 
-Face sb. 11 c : see quot. 1696. 

X647 L, LLY chr. Astrol. viii. 58 He [Saturnl hath also 
these [degrees] for his Face or Decanatc. 1653 Gataxrr 
V md. Annot. Jer. 33 It is in the last degree of the Decanatc 
of Anes. 1696 Phillips, Decanatc, by some called Decurie, 
and in Astrology the Face, is one third part, or ten Degrees 
of each Sign, attributed to some particular Planet, which 
being therein, shall be said to have one Dignity, and conse- 
quently cannot be Peregrine. 

Dexanate [ad. med.L. dccdndlus, f. de- 
cdntts Dean.] =Deaneuy 2. 

X835 Dansey Hot* Dec. Rur, I. xxxiv. (Contenls\ Deans 
rural, general supervisors and censors of the inhabitants of 
their deca nates. 

fDecander. Bot, Obs, [See next.] A plant 
having ten stamens ; a member of the decandria. 
1828 in Webster. 

II Deca*ndria. Bot, [mod. Bot L. (Linnccns) 
f. Gr. &4/ca ten + dvdp- man, male, taken as • male 
organ, stamen \] In the Sexual System of Lin- 
meus, the class of plants having ten siamens. 

X775 in Ash. 1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. ix. 89 Decan- 
dna, which has ten stamens. 
Hence Deca'ndri*n a. « next. t8a8 in Wcrster. 
Decandrous (d/lcje-ndros), a. Bot. [f. as 
pree. + -ous.] Characterized by ten stamens. 

x8o8 J. E. Smith in Trans. Linn. Soc. IX. 244 (title) 
Specific Characters of tbe Decandrous Papilionaceous Plants 
of New Holland. 187a Oliver Elem. Bot. 11. 148 In some 
exotic allies the stamens are decandrous. 

Decane (de k^n). Ckem. £f. Gr. 56ra ten + 
-ane 2 b.] The saturated hydrocarbon C lt H„; 
one of the paraffins found in coal-tar. 
X875 in Watts Diet. Clum. VII. 422. 

Decane, obs. form of Decan, Dkacon. 
tDeca-nery, -ary. Obs. [f. L. dtcdn-us 

DEAN + -ERY.] - DEAKERT. 

1538 Lrland /tin. II . 29 The Chinch . . is impropriate onto 
the Decanerie of Saresbyri. 1647 N. Bacon Vise. Govt. 
1. xii. (X739) 23 Dioceses have also been sub-divided into in- 
fenour Precincts, called Deanaries or Decanaries. the chief 
of which was wont to be a Presbyter of tbe highest note, 
called Decanus. 

Decangular: see Deca- prefix 1. 
I| Decani (d/k/>'ndi). [L., genii Ive of decamis 
Dean .] Of a dean, dean's ; in phrases decani side, 
stall (of a choir) : - Decanal 2. In Music nscd 
to indicate the decanal side of the choir in anti- 
phonal singing. 

X7«o Boyce Cathedral Music I. 8. 1866 Direct. Angl. 
353 Decani Stall* the first return stall on the right upon 
entering the choir. 1894 J. T. Fowler (in letter), At Durham 
tbe Decani and Cantoris sides are reversed. 

Decanonize, -ation: see De- II. 1. 
Decant (drtcarnt), v. 1 [a. F. dtcantcr, ad. 
med.L. decantharc (a word of the alchemists), f. 
de- down + canthus the angular beak or * lip 9 of 
a enp or jug, a transferred use of Gr. k&vOos corner 
of the eye (Dannesteter).] 
trans. To pour off (the clear liquid of a solution) 
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by gently inclining the vessel so as not to dis- 
turb the lees or sediment ; esp. in Chem. as a means 
of separating a liquid from a precipitate. 

1633 Wotton Let. in Ran. 454 (T.) Decant from it [the 
vessel] the clear juice. 1666 Bovle Orig. Fortnes Qual., 
Having carefully decanted the Solution into a conveniently 
siz'd Retort. > 1779 Fobdyce in Phil. Trans. LXX. 32 
Decant the fluid from the copper and iron with great care 
into another bason, so that . . none of the copper be carried 
along with it. 1363-73 Watts Diet. Chem. s.v. Decant a. 
tion, It is only . . from very beavy precipitates that a liquid 
can be thus decanted, (jig.) 1872 O. W. Holmes Poet 
Break/. iv. 12 r If you are not decanted off from yourself 
every few days or weeks. 

b. To pour (wine, etc.) from the ordinary bottle 
in which it is kept in the cellar into a decanter for 
use at table ; also, loosely, to ponr out (wine, ale, 
etc.) into a drinking vessel. 

1730 Swift Poems, Market-hill 23 Attend him daily as their 
chief, Decant his wine, and carve his beef. 1789 Mrs. 
P10221 fount. France II. 35 Some of their wine already 
decanted for use. 1815 Scott Guy M. xxii, A sign, where 
a tankard of ale voluntarily decanted itself into a tumbler. 
1873 Mrs. Alexander The Wooing o't ix, Claret . . ah, you 
decant it ; that is a good sign. 

C. transf. To pour or empty out (as from or 
into a decanter). 

X742 Young Nt. Th. m. 339 O'er our palates to decant 
Another vintage ? 1823 Blackw. Maf. XIV. 586 He . . used 
to have eighty pails of water decanted over him daily. 1871 
M. Collins Mra. <$• Merck. II. vi. 162 All the vegetables in 
the world are decanted into Covent Garden. 

Hence Deca'nted ppl. a. 

1788 Cavendish in Phil. Trans. LXXVIII. 169 The 
decanted and undecanted parts. 1793 Beodoes Sea Scurvy 
qi The decanted water is to be boiled down. 

tDeca'nt, v.* Obs. [ad. L. decantd-re: see 
next.] = Decantate z>. Hence Deca nted ppl. a. 

[1546 O. Johnson in Ellis Orig. Lett. u. II. 176 Dr.Crome's 
canting, recanting, decanting, or rather double canting.] 
1674 Blount Glossogr. (ed. 4), Decant, to report or speak 
often, to sing, to enchant. 171 1 Forbes in M. P. Brown 
Suppl. Dec. (5824) V. 79 Therefore this decanted notion, of 
a popular action, can never found a title in this country. 

t Deca'ntate, pa. pple. Obs. [ad. L. decern- 
tdt-us, pa. pple. of decanldre: see next.] De- 
cantated. 

1620 E. Blount florae Suds. 195 Not to reiterate the so 
many and so much decantate vtilmes and praises of History. 
167s Baxter Cath. Theol. 11. 1. 10 Augustines saying so 
much decantate by Dr. Twisse and others. 

t Deca'ntate, v. Obs. [f. ppl. stem of L. de- 
canldre to sing off, repeat in singing, sing or 
chant over and over again, f. De- I. 3 + cantdre 
to sing.] 

1. trans. To sing or say over and over again ; to 
repeat often. 

154* Becon Patkw. Prayer Early Wks. (1843) 182 Not 
able sufficiently to decantate, sing, and set forth his praises. 
161 r Coryat Crudities 99 The very Elysian fieldes, so much 
decantatod and celebrated by the Verses of Poets. 1650 
R. HoLLiNcwoflTH Usurped Powers 14 That late so much 
decantated Aphorisme, All Power.. is from the People. 

2. intr. To sing or speak often. 

1659 GAunEN Tears 0/ Church 99 These men .. imper- 
tinently decantate against the Ceremonies of the Church. 

Decantation (dfksente'-Jan). [ad. med.L. 
decant hatio, in Ft. decantation, n. of action f. De- 
cant v. 1 ] The action of decanting ; esp. of pouring 
off a liquid clear from a precipitate or deposit. 
• ,6 4» French Distill. I (165 r) 9 Decantation, is the pour, 
ing off of any liquor which hath a setling, by inclination. 
1657 G. Starkey Hc'ltnont's Vind. 196 This [sedimen] to be 
severed from the other juyce by decantation, and dried. 
1758 Elaboratory 377 The earth . . will . . form a sediment, 
that makes a decantation necessary. 1837 Howrrr Pur. 
Life vi. 11. (1862) 217 Inviting sounds of scraping plate and 
decantation. 1883 HardwiciCs Photo^r. Chem. 23 Decant- 
ation, is allowing the precipitate to fall by its own weight to 
the bottom of the liquid, and then pouring the latter off. 

Decanter (d/karntsi). [f. Decant v.i + -er.] 

1. One who decants. 

1758 Dvche, Decanter, one that pours or racks off liquor 
from the lees into other vessels. xg*8 in Webster : and in 
mod. Diets. 

2. A vessel used for decanting or receiving de- 
canted liquors : spec, a bottle of clear flint or cut 
glass, with a stopper, in which wine is brought to 
the table, and from which the glasses are filled. 

[The Dictionaries have variously explained the word from 
the etymological point of view : 

1715 Kersey, Decanter, a Bottle made of clear Flint-Glass 
for the holding of Wine, etc. to be pour'd off into a Drinking. 
Glass. 1755 Johnson, Decanter, a glass vessel made for 
pouring off liquor clear from the lees. 1775 Ash, Decanter, 
the vessel that contains the liquor after it has been de- 
canted. 1818 Todd, Decanter, a glass vessel made for 
receiving liquor clear from the lees-.] 

iiizLond. Gaz. No. 5041/3 A pair of Silver Decanters of 
20 Guineas value. 1713 Addison Gtiardian No. 162 r 5 The 
Barmecide . . then filled both their glasses out of an empty 
decanter. 1725 De Foe Voy, round World (184a) 237 We 
had . . water in large silver decanters, that held, at least, 
five quarts apiece ; these stood in our chamber. 1823 J. 
Baocock Dovi. Amusem. 44 Keep this liquor in a glass de- 
canter well stopped. 1849 Lvtton Caxtons 46 In virtue of 
my growing years, and my promise to abstain from the 
decanters. 1862 G. Macdonald D. Eleinbrod I. 40 Away 
she went with a jug, commonly called a decanter, in her 
hand. 1870 Dickens E. Drood ii, A dish of walnuts and a 
decanter of rich-coloured sherry are placed upon the table. 
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Hence Deca nter v. noncc-wd., to put wine in a 
decanter. 

1825 C. M. Westmacott Eng. Spy II. 117 While the wine 
was decantering. 1885 Punch 16 May 230/2 They're cater- 
ing and de-cantering. 

Decantherous, Decapartite, -petalous, 
-phyllous: see Deca- i. 

DecapHlated,///. a. rare.- 0 [f. pa. pple, of 
late or med.L. decapilldre to cut off the hair, f. 
De- 1.6 + capill-us hair of the head.] 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Decapillated, having the Hair pulled 
or fallen off. 

Decaprllatory, a. nonce-wd. [f. as prec. : see 
-ory.] Pertaining to the removal of hair from the 
head or face. 

1839 New Monthly Mag. LVI. 30 A primitive array of de- 
capillatory conveniences or rather necessaries. 

Deca'pitable, a. rare. [f. late or med.L. de- 
capitare to Decapitate + -able.] That can be 
decapitated. 

1843 Carlyle Past % Pr. (1858) 198 Thou,— not even 
* natural ' ; decapitable. 

Recapitalize (dflta? pitabiz), v. [f. De- II. i 
+ Capital + -ize.] trans. To reduce from the 
rank or position of a capital city. Hence Decapi- 
tallza-tion. 

1 87 1 Daily News 13 Apr. 5 Disarm Paris— bind her hand 
and foot— decapitalise her. 1889 The Voice (N.Y.) 26 Dec, 
Nor is it probable that decapitalization can be enforced by 
either sentiment or patriotism. 

Decapitate (dJkse'pit^t), v. [f. F. dicapiler 
(1320 in Hatzf.), also desc- (14th a), = Pr. de-, 
descapitar, It. decapilare, late or med.L. decapilare, 
f. De- 1.6 + caput > capit- head. See -ate 3.] 

1. trans. To cut off the head of (a man or 
animal) ; to behead, kill by beheading. Also, to 
poll a tree, etc. 

i6n Cotgr., Decapiter, Descapiter, to decapitate, or be- 
head. 1661 Amway's Tablet Advt. (T.\ Charles the First 
. . murdered, and decapitated before his own door at White- 
hall. 1776 Evelyn's Sprha 1. vii. § 2. 154 Hedgerow ashes may 
the oftener be decapitated, and will show their heads again 
sooner than other trees so used. 1867 Sm ii.es Huguenots Eng. 
iii. (1880) 50 They decapitated beautiful statues of stone, it 
is true ; but the Guises had decapitated the living men. 1871 
Moblev Voltaire (1886) 340 In a time when you are not 
imprisoned or hung or decapitated for holding unpopular 
opinions. 

b. Math. In the symbolical method of cal- 
culating seminvariants : To remove the highest 
number of the symbol. 

1884 Cayley in Amer. Jrnl. Math.WW. 1. 9 In every case 
we decapitate the symbol by striking out the highest number. 

2. U.S. politics. To dismiss summarily from office. 
1872 Daily Tel. 5 Jan., At the commencement of any fresh 

Presidency, hundreds of Democratic employe's have their 
heads cut off to make room for Republicans who, in their 
turn, will be decapitated when the Democrats get the upper 
hand again. 1889 in FAaMEa Americanisms s.v. 

Hence Deca-pitated ppl. a. 7 Deca'pitating vbl. 
sb. and a. 

1796 Ess. by Soc. o/Gentlem. Exeter 228 A very antient 
decapitated pillar. 1874 CAapENTEa Ment. Phys. 1. ii. § 67 
A decapitated Frog . . remains at rest until it is touched. 
1827 Steuabt Planter's G. (1828) 76 The decapitating of 
them [trees] is utterly destructive of their health and growth. 
r89o Athenaeum 8 Mar. 310/1 The suppression of piracy and 
decapitating expeditions. 

Decapitation (dflcaepit^'Jan). [a. F. decapi- 
tation « med.L. decapitation-em t n. of action f. 
decapilare : see prec] 

1. The action of decapitating ; the fact of being 
decapitated. 

1650 AawwAY Alarum, etc. (1661) 76 (T.) His decapitation 
for the clear truth of God. a 1791 Sia W. Jones Suhrid. 
bheda (R.), It is better to tose life by decapitation, than to 
desert a prince. 1839 James Louis XIV,l\ , 355 The punish- 
ment for high treason committed by a person of noble family 
. . was decapitation, 
b. Obstetr. Med. of the foetus. 

1876 Leishman Midwifery xxx. (ed. 2) 565. 

e. Math. (See Decapitate v. i b.) 

1884 Cayley in Amer. Jrnl. Math. VII. 1. 10 By decapita- 
tion we always diminish the weight, but we do not dimmish 
the degree. 

2. Zool. The spontaneous division and detach- 
ment of the hydranths of tubularian Hydrozoa 
when mature. (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1882.) 

3. U.S. politics. Summary dismissal from office. 
1869 N.Y. Herald 5 Aug. (Farmer), The clerks in the 

I reasury Department begin to feel anxious, as the work of 
decapitation will soon make an end of them also. 1885 
H. Davis Amer. Const. 35, 1 have already referred to Jack- 
son s wholesale decapitation of the Federal officials upon 
his accession to the Presidency. 

Decapitator (dfksepite'tai). [f. Decapitate 
+ -OR, alter L. type.] 

1. One who decapitates. 

1820 ^w/**;- No. 630. 290^ Disgust at the decapitators 
and pity for the beheaded. 1892 Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch 

r r " S " Wl11 be remem bered as the official decapitator 
of fourth -class postmasters under President Cleveland. 

2. Med. An obstetric instrument for decapitation 
of the foetus. 

• ^ , F A H ' Ramsbotham Obstetr. Med. (1851) 371. 188a 
in Syd. Soc. Lex. 
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II Decapite* dJkarpite), a. Her. [F. d<*capil<* t 
decapitated.] (See quot.) 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Decapite'iln Heraldry) signifies that 
the Beast has the Head cut off smooth, and is different from 
erazed. 

Decapod (de-kap^d). Zool. [a. F. dfcapode 
(Latreille 1806), ad. mod.L. Decapoda: see next.] 

A. sb. A member of the Decapoda ; a ten-footed 
crustacean ; also, a ten-armed cephalopod ; in //. 
= Decapoda. 

1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. \. 520/a The Decapods are . . 
characterized by having a pair of fins attached to the mantle. 
1885 C. F. Holdi a Marvels Anim. Life 169 I have never 
succeeded in capturing one of these beautiful decapods 
[Spintld] alive. 

B. adj. Belonging to the Decapoda. 

1835 Kirbv Hob. % Inst. Anim. II. xv. 37 In most of the 
Decapod Crustaceans the anterior tegs are become strictly 
arms. 1847 Carpenter Zool. § 892 The Decapod family [of 
Cephalopods]. 

/ H Decapoda (d^arp^da), sb. pi. Zool. [mod.L. 
(Latreille 1806% prop. adj. pi. neuter sc. animalia, 
a. Gr. fefc&TToba, neut. pi. of S^/rdiroi/y ten-footed.] 
• 1. The highest order of Crustacea , having ten feet 
or legs; it includes the lobster, crab, cray-fish, 
shrimp, etc. 

[1806 Latreille Gen. Crust, et Ins. 1. 9 Crustaceorum 
Distributiogeneralis . . Legio Secunda Malacostraca . .Ordo 
I. Decapoda, D£capodes.\ 1878 Bell Gogsnbauer's Comp. 
Anat. 2^2 In most of the Decapoda, the number of gills is 
greatly increased. 

2. The ten-armed Cephalopoda (order Dibranch- 
iata)y distinguished from the Octopoda. Called also 
Decacera. 

1851 Richardson Geol. viii. 254 The 10-armed cephalopods, 
called decapoda. 

Hence Deca'podal a. \ Deca'podan a. and sb. ; 
Deca podous a. ; Decapo'diform a. y having the 
form or shape of a decapod crustacean. 

185a Dana Crust, u. 1528 The two types, tbe Decapodan 
and Tetradecapodan. 1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 525/2 
The locomotive appendages of the mantle in the Deca- 
podous Cephalopods. 1870 Rolleston Anim. Life zoi The 
Decapodous Crustaceans. 

Decapterygious : see Deca- prefix 1. 

+ Deca'pnlate, v. Obs- 0 [f. L. *dccapuldrc, 
f. de- away + capuldre to pour off (f. capula small 
vessel).] 

i6*3 Cockeram, Decapulate, to poure out from one thing 
to another. 17*7 in Bailey vol. 1 1. 
Hence f Decapula'tion. 

1681 tr. Willis* Rem. Med. Whs. Vocab., Decapitation^ 
a pouring off. 

DecaT Donate, v. rare. [Cf. F. d4carbonater 
and Carbonate.] = Decarbonize. 

i83r J. Holland Manuf. Metal I. 270 They [forks, com. 
mon snuffers, etc.] are annealed, or, in other words, decar- 
bonated in the requisite degree. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Decarbonated, an old term applied to an oxide, such as 
quicklime, which has been formed by expelling the carbonic 
acid from a carbonate of the metal. 

Decarboniza'tion. [f. next : see -ation.] 
The action or process of decarbonizing. 

r8« J. Holland Manuf. Metall. 276 To subject the cast 
steel . . to the process of decarbonisation. 1835-6 Todd 
CycL Anat. I. 428/2 Blood rendered black by defective de- 
carbonization. 

Decarbonize (d/ka-ibonaiz), v. [f. De- II. 1 

+ Carbonize.] traits. To deprive of its carbon 
or carbonic acid. Hence DecaTbonized a., 
Deca'rbonizing vbl. sb. and a. 

1825 E. TuaaELL in Philos. Mag. LXV. 421 Engravings 
upon decarbonized steel plates. 1836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. 
II. 493/a The liver is . . the true decarbonising organ in the 
animal kingdom. 1876 HAaLEY Mat. Med. 197 In Besse- 
mer's process, liquid crude iron is decarbonised by forcing 
air through it by machinery. 

DecaTburize, v. [Cf. F. dtcarburer and 
Carburize.] = prec. So DecaTburized a. \ 
Decarburiza tion ; Decarnura tion. 

1856 W. Fairbaihn in Encycl. Brit. XI I. 553/2 The crude 
iron is . . decarburised by the action of a blast of air. Ibid. 
553/1 Difficulties have attended the decarburisation of iron 
containing so much carbon. Ibid., Converted into malleable 
iron ..by decarburation in the refinery. 1881 J. Reese in 
Metal World Ho. 22. 344, 1 first decarburize and desiliconize 
the cast iron. 1880 W. C. Roberts Jntrod. Metallurgy 33 
For determining the point at which decarburization has 
ceased in the Bessemer converter. 

Decarch, dek- (de-kaik), sb. Gr. Hist. [ad. 
Gr. fatedpx-ys or *d4mpxos t f. hUa ten + -apxysr 
-apxos ruler.] One of a ruling body of ten. 

1656 Blount Glossogr. t Decarch, the same with Dearch 
Fa^Captain or Governor of ten']. 1849 GaoTE Greece 11. 
lxxii. (1862) VI. 350 As at Athens . . the Dekarchs would begin 
by putting to death notorious political opponents. 

Decarch, dek-(de kaak),a. Bot. [f. Gr.fo'tfa 
ten + dpxv beginning, origin.] Proceeding from 
ten distinct points of origin : said of the primary 
xylem (or wood) of the root. 

1884 Boweb & Scott De Gary's Phancr. 350 In the two 
species mentioned [Lycopodium clavatum, A Ipinum] the 
xylem is hexarch to dekarch, very often heptarcn. 

Decarchy, dek- (de-kiiki). Gr. Hist. [ad. 
Gr. o*f*apx<a : see prec sb.] =Decadarchy. 

a 1638 Mede Kp. Dr. Meddus Wks. iv. 781 The Beast's 
Horns, that is, the 'eyed' and 'mouthed' Horn with that 
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Decarchy of Horns subject to him. 1838THIRLWALL Greece 
IV. 155 A council of ten (a decarchy, as it was commonly 
called) nominated hy himself, was the ordinary substitute 
for all the ancient forms of polity. 1849 Grote Greece 11. 
lxv. The enormities perpetrated by the Thirty nt Athens 
ana by the Lysandrian dekarchies in the other cities. 

fDeca'rd, v. Obs. [f. De- II. 2 + Cabd; cf. 
OF. descarter and I)e- I. 6.] * Discard. 

1. trans. To throw away or reject (a card) from 
the hand ; also absol. Hence Deca*rded ///. a. 

c 1550 Manif. Detect. Diceplay C viij a, Stealing the 
Btocke of the decarded cardes. 1608 Machin Dumb A nt. in 
Hazl. Dodsley X. 187 Can you decard, madam? 

2. gen. To reject, set aside, get rid of, dismiss. 
1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. viii. g 5. 34 That, .they bee from 

thenceforth omitted, decarded, and not continued. i6ax 
Fletcher Pilgrim iy. ii. (ed. 1647) You cannot sir ; you 
have cast those by ; decarded 'em. 

Decardinalizo, decasualize: see De- II. i. 

Decare: see Deca- prefix 2. 

De car 11 ate (d/kaun<H), a. [ad. L. decamdtus 
divested or stripped of flesh, f. De- prep. I. 6 + 
cam-em flesh.] Divested of incarnation, no longer 
incarnate. So Decarnated ///. a. 

186$ Reader 16 Dec, Logic Comte never liked, but it 
became to him at last a sort of devil decarnated. 1886 
Ch. Timet 42/1 The idea., that the Incarnate Word will 
ever become decamate. 

t Decarna'tion. Obs. [f. as prcc. with refer- 
ence to incarnation^ Deliverance from the flesh 
or from carnality. 

1648 \V. Mount ague Devoid Ep. 11. L 13 Gods incarna- 
tion inableth man for his own decarnation, as I may say, 
and devesture of carnality. 

t Decart, v. Sc. Obs. Also decalrt. [a. OF. 

descarter^ f. de$- 9 de- (De- I. 6) + carte Card.] « 
Deca un, Discard. 

a 157a Knox Hist. Re/. Wks. 1846 I. 262 The articles of 
his beleve war ; • I Referr : Decarte yow ' [etc.]. a 1605 
Montgomery Misc. Poems xxxti. 87 ^our vter ansueir cour. 
teously I crave, Quhom ^e will keep, or vhom }e will decairt. 
1641 K. Baillib Lett. <y Jrnts. (1841) I. 301 He hes such 
a hand among the ministris and others that it was not 
thought meet to decairt him. 

Decart v., to turn out of a cart : see De- II. 2. 

tDeca'S. Obs. rare- 1 , [a. OF. *decas, ad. med. 
L. decdsus falling down, decay.] Decay, ruin. 

'393 Cower Con/. 1. 32 The walle and al the atee withiane 
Stant in ruine and in decas {rime was}. 

Decas8mic, -sepalous, -sp8rmal, -sperm- 

OU8 : see Deca- i . 

tDeca'SS, v. Obs. rare. [a. OF. decasser, 
desquasser to break or heat down, f. de- y des- (De- 
I. 1,3) + casser to break : see Cass v.] trans. To 
discharge, dismiss, cashier. 

1579 Fenton Guicciard. 11 70 They decassed hym from 
his charge. 

Recast ellate (d/kce'SteVt), v. rare. [f. mcd. 
L. decastellare, f. De- I. 6 + castelldrc to Castel- 
late.] trans. To deprive of its castellation, take 
away the battlements of. 

1880 A. Th.Drane Hist. St.Cat/t, Siena 356 To sanction the 
dismantling, or rather decastellating of one of the fortresses. 

Deeastere : see Deca- prefix 2. 

Decastich (de-kasttk). rare. [f. Gr. Mao. ten 
+ <m'xoy verse.] A poem of ten lines. 

[1601 Holland Pliny II. 40a This Decasticon.] c 1645 
Howell Lett. 6 Oct. 163Z According to your friendly re- 
quest, 1 send you this decastic. 

Decastyle (de'kastail), a. Arch. [mod. ad. 
L. decastyluSi a. Gr. 5f/c4aTu\os having ten columns, 
f. Una ten + -otDAo? column. Cf. F. dtcastyle 
(1694 in Hntzf.), dtcastile (1762 in Acad. Diet.).] 
Consisting of ten columns ; (of a building) having 
ten columns in front. Also sb. A portico or colon- 
nade of ten columns. 

1737-51 Chambers Cycl. Decastyle, in the antient archi- 
tecture, a building with an ordonnance of ten columns in 
front. — The temple of Jupiter Olympius was decastyle. Ibid. 
s.v. IlyPxthros, Of hypxthrons, some were decastyle, others 
pycnostyle. 1737 Bailey vol. II, Decastyle, that has 10 
Fillers. 183a W. Wilkins in Philot. Museum I. 543 We 
should have an octostyle and a hexastyle temple as illustra- 
tions of the hypsethral decastyle species. 

Decasyllabic (dekasihe'bik), a. (sb.) [f. Gr. 
foVa ten + Syllabic. Cf. F. dicasyllabique (1752 in 
Ilatzf.).] Consisting of ten syllables, b. sb. A 
line often syllables. 

a 1771 Gray Observ. Eng. Metre\JY%. 1841 V. 542 Spenser 
has also given an instance of the decasyllabic measure. 
J837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. 1. viii. § a8 Every line is regu- 
larly and harmoniously decasyllabic 1854 Emerson Lett. 
$ Soc. Aims, Poet. $ I mag. \Vks.(Bohn) III. 159 The deca- 
syllabic quatrain. x88o S. Lane-Poole in Macm. Mag. 
No. 246. 498 Over four thousand lines of decasyllabics have 
not stifled his fervour. 

• Decasyllabic (dekasrlab'l), sb. and a. [f. 
Gr. lUo. ten + Syllable. Cf. F. dtcasyllabe adj. 
and sb.] sb. A line of ten syllables, adj. Often 
syllables. 

1837-0 Hallam Hist Lit. 1. viii. § 28 The normal type, or 
decasyllabic line. 1859 Thackeray Virgin, lxxix, I had 
rather hear Mrs, Warrington's artless prattle than your de- 
clamation of Mr. Warrington's decasyllabics. 189a Academy 
17 Sept. 330/2 The decasy liable couplet. 
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II Decasy llabon. Obs. [a. assumed Gr. o€*a- 
avWa&ov, nenter of -os adj. : cf. prec. and Gr. 
&«nj\\a&Q$, -ov, etc.] A ten-syllable verse. 

1589 Nashe Jntrod. Greene's Menaphon (Arb.) 6 The 
spacious volubilttie of a drumming decasillabon. 

t Becate ssarad. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. late 
Gr. St/tariacapis « riccapts koX Una fourteen + 
-ad.] A poem of 14 lines. 

1600 J. Mblvill Diary (184a) 437 In memoriall wharoff 
this Decatessarad was maid. 

Decatho'licize, v. [De- II. 6 + Catholi- 
cize.] trans. To deprive of catholicity or Catho- 
licism ; to divest of its catholic character. 

X794 BarruePs Hist. Clergy Fr. Rev. (1795) 63 But then 
France would not have been decatholicised. 1867 CVfc. Times 
18 May 175/* Means by which the Book of Common Prayer 
may be decatholicised. 1889 Catholic Union Go*. 27 note, 
I fyou wish to regenerate France, first decatholicise her. 

Decatyl (de-katil). Chem. [f. Gr. «*ar-o? 
tenth + -tl.] A synonym of Decyl, the univalent 
hydrocarbon radical C 10 H n . 

1869 Roscoe Elem. Ckem. 333 We . . consider this body as 
decatyl hydride, and as not belonging to the amyl group. 

Decaudate (drtcjjd^t), v. [f. De- II. i + L. 
cauda tail + -ATE 3.] trans. To deprive of the tail 

1864 N. ff <?. V. 165 The P. was originally an R. which 
has had the misfortune to be dacaudated. 

So Decau'dalize v. nonee~wd. 

1840 New Monthly Mag. LYIII. 373 Puss.. was decau- 
dalized. 

Decay (diV*-), sb. For forms see the verb. [£ 
Decay v. Cf. mcd.L. decheium in Du Cange.] 

1. The process of falling off from a prosperous or 
thriving condition ; progressive decline; the condi- 
tion of one who has thus fallen off or declined. 

c 1460 Fortescue Abt. $ Lim. Mon. xvi, The estate off 
be Romans ..hath ffallen aJwey sythyn, into suche decay, 
pat nowe letc.]. 1558 Bf. Watson Sev. Sncram. L 3 He 
repayreth all our decaies in grace. 1587 Mirr. Mag., 
Albanact lxvi, Discord brings all kingdom,es to decay. 
161 1 Bible La', xxv. 35 11 thy brother bee waxen poore, 
and fallen in decay with thee. 1718 Hickes & Nelsom 
J. Kettlewcir m. 5 103. 439 Perceiving . . a very Sensible 
Decay of his Spirits. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) I. i. 
9 At present, the decay ofa town implies the decay of the 
trade of the town. 1874 Green Short Hist. v. § 3. 228 The 
decay of the University of Paris . . had transferred her 
intellectual supremacy to Oxford. 

fb. Formerly sometimes «= Downfall, destruc- 
tion, ruin ; poet, fall, death. Obs. 

1535 Coveroale Ps. cv{i]. 36 They worshipped their 
ymages, which turned to their owne decaye. 1590 Spenser 
F. Q. i. vi. 48 In hope to bring her to her last decay. Ibid. 
11. ix. 12 Fly fast, and save yourselves from neare decay. 
IS93 Shaxs. Liter. *r6 To kill thine honour with thy Hues 
decaie. 159s — John iv. iii. 15$. a 17*4 Battle q^Harlaiv 
xxv. in Ramsay Evergreen, Gnt Dolour was for his Decay, 
That sae unbappylie was slain. 

f 2. Falling off (in quantity, volume, intensity, 
etc.) ; dwindling, decrease. Obs. 

1636 Blunt Voy. Levant (1637) 46 The opinion of our 
decay in stature from our forefathers. 1662 Stiluncfl. 
Orig. Sacr. in, iv. § 6 The decay of many of them [springs] 
in hot and dry weather. 1669 A. B»owne A rs Pict.{\6^) 39 
The shadows, .being caused by the decay of the light. 1691 
T. H[ale] Acc. Neur Invent, p. lxxxiv, Complaints were 
brought to the Council* Board, of the great Decay of that 
River. 1816 J. Smith Panorama Sc. <fr Art II. 62 The 
decay of sound has been supposed by some to be nearly in 
the direct ratio of the distances, 

3. Of material things: Wasting or wearing away, 
disintegration ; dilapidation, ruinous condition. 

i5«3 FirzHEsa. Snrv. 1 Those castelles . . that be fallen in 
dekay and nat inhabyted. c 1600 Shaks. Sonn. xiii. 9 Who 
lets so fair a house fall to decay? 1756-7 tr. A'eyslcr's 
Trav. (1760) II. 248 That edifice, by length of time, fell to 
decay, and lay in ruins. 1839 Keichtley /////. Eng. II. 
41 The decay of these sacred edifices. 

fb. //. Dilapidations; concr. ruined remains, 
ruins, debris, detritus. (Rarely in sing?) Obs. 

158a in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 427 The 
Bayliffs . . shall . . make relation unto this howsse what the 
decayes are. 1615 G. Sandys Trav. 176 Beyond are the 
decayes of a Church. 163a Lithcow Trav. v. 200 The 
decayes whereof being much semblable to . . the stony 
heapes of Jericho. 1655 Fitller Ch. Hist. tn. vl J 26. 82 
Jehoida was careful to amend the decayes of the Temple. 
1777 G. Forster Voy. round World I. 313 A vegetable 
mould, mixed with volcanic decays. 

Jig. 160$ Shaks. Lear v. iii. 297 What comfort to this 

freat decay may come Shall be appli'd 166a South Semu 
. ii. Gen. 1. 27 And certainly that must needs have been 
very glorious the decayes of which are so admirable. 

c. Jig. The gradual 'wearing down' of words or 
phonetic elements in language. 

1871 Sayce Compar. Philol. \. 18 Contraction and decay 
may be carried so far as to become an idiosyncracy of a 
particular language. 1877 Papillon Man. Comf. Philology 
iv. 56 The principle^ of * Phonetic Decay which plays so 
large a part in the history of language. 

4. Decline of the vital energy or faculties (through 
disease or old age); breaking up of the health and 
constitution ; formerly also (with pi.), effect, mark, 
or sign of physical decay. 

c 1600 Shaxs. Sonn. xi, Age and could decay. 16x1 B. 
Jonson Catiline ti. i, She has been a fine lady . . and points, 
and hides Her decays very well. i7aoWonROw Orr.(i843)U. 
498 Notwithstanding my great age and decays, I am able to 
preach, .in the largest meeting-house in Boston. 175a John- 
son Rambler No. 203 P12 In the pains of disease, and the 
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languor of decay, i860 Hook Lives Ab/s. (1869) I. vil. 421 
The archbishop .. had begun to show tymptomx of decay, 
t b. spec. Consumption, phthisis ; « a decline . 

1715 N. Roiwnsox Th. Phyuck 150 A perfect Hectic, 
which inseparably accompanies Wwiw, Decay*, and Con- 
sumptions. 1746 Bkrkklky Let. Tar-lVnter I 93 Dropsies, 
decays, and other maladies. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xvffl, 
Her son that she had left at hame weak ofa decay. 

5. The destructive decomj^sition or wasting of 
organic tissue ; rotting. 

1504 Plat yctoell-ho. 11. 43 One day, or two, before yon 
feare the decay of your decoction, set the same on the fire. 
1748 F. Smith Voy. 1. 138 Such Wood as is upoo the Decay, 
but not vet become rotten. 1771 J. Hunter Hist. Teeth 139 
Fill the hole with lead, which pre vents the pa in and retards the 
decay. 1775 Hasris Philot. Arrangem., The body cea«es to 
live, and the members soon pas* Into putrefaction and decay. 
i860 Ri skin Mod. Paint. V. yut. i. 159 The decay of leaves. 
1878 L. P. Meredith Teeth 115 The teeth will come together, 
and further decay will almost infallibly result. 

f6. A cause of decay; the 4 destruction ' or 'ruin 
of 1 anything. Obs. 

, >S^3 Homilies it. x. Pt. i, Som worldly witted men think 
it a great decaye to the quiete and prudent gouernynge of 
their commonwealthes to geue eare to the simple and pbyne 
rules . . of our Sauiour. 1584 Powrl Lloyd** Cambria ai 
This partition is the very decaie or great families, e 1600 
Shaks. Sonn. Ixxx, My loue was my decay. 1074 Wood 
Life (O. II. S ) II. 300 The decay of study, and con- 
sequently of learning, are coffy houses. 1690 Child Disc. 
Trade (ed. 4) 235 Trade, to which the high rate of Usury is 
a great prejudice and decay. 

f7. Failure of payment or rent; arrears. Obs. 
[med.L. decasus redditus, decalt/m.) 

iS4$ in Eng. Gilds (1870)* 199 The possestiones of the 
Guyld, wyth the decayes, ben yerly valued at (etc J. /bid.. 
Decayes and defautes of Rentes. 1546 Mem. Ki/on (Surtees) 
III. 31 One Annuall Rent . . in decay and not payde. 

Decay drk^-), v. Forms; 5- decay; also 
5-6 dekay(e, dekey, 6-7 decaye, -aio. [a. 
OF. decair, dekair (suhj. pres. decaie), var. of 
decaotr f dechacir, decheoir, now de'ehoir « Sp. de- 
caer t Pg. deca Air, It. decadcre, a Com. Rom. 
compound of de- down + cadere « L. cadtre to fall. 
The F. forms in -et'r, -oir correspond to the -ere 
type, those in -*> in OF. and Pg. have passed over 
to the -ire conjugation.] I. intr. 

1. To Tall off (in quality or condition) ; to deterio- 
rate or become impaired ; to lose its characteristic 
quality, strength, or excellence; to be in a failing 
condition. 

1404 Faryan Chron. v. xcv. 69 The scruyce of God . . by 
mean of y* Saxonswas greatly decayde through all Brytayne. 
1511-2 Act 3 Hen. VIII, c. 3 Preamb., Arch eric . . is right 
litell used, but dayly mynessheth, decayth and abateth. 1583 
Sturres Annt.Abus. it. (1882) 73 Whereby learning ereatlie 
decaieth. 1602 Rowlands Kind Gossips (1609) 18 His loue 
to me now daily doth decay. 1677 Yarranton Eng. Improv. 
49 Common Honesty is necessary for Trade, ana without it 
Irade will decay. 17*8 Poff. Dune. t. 277 How Prologues 
into Prefaces decay. 181a J.Wilson Isle of Palms 111.273 En- 
tranced there the Lovers ga*e Till every human fear decays. 

b. To decline from prosperity or fortune. 

1483 Act 1 Rich. Ill, c 12 5 1 The Artificers of thi* seid 
Real me . . ben greatly empoveresshed and dailly dekeyn. 
1483 Caxton Cato H ij, It is seen selde the juste to deleave 
ne to haue nede. 1535 Covebdalr Prov. xi. xi When the 
iust are in wealth, the^ cite prospereth : but whan the 
vngodly haue the rule, it decayeth. % 1663 Pepvs Diary 
15 May, The Dutch decay there Jin the East Indies] 
exceedingly. 18x6 Scott Old Mot /, i, Ancient . . families. . 
decayed into the humble vale of life. 

f2. To fall off or decrease (in number, volume, 
amount, intensity, etc.) ; to dwindle away. Obs. 

1480 Act 4 Hen. VJf, c. 16 The which Isle is lately de. 
cayed of people. 1568 Bible (Bishops') Job xiv. ix The 
fludde decayeth and dryeth vp, 1634 SirT. Herrrrt Trav. 
168 It became a hard question, whether my spirits or Gold 
decayed faster. 169s T. H[ale] Acc. Nrto Invent, p. ac, 
The Shipping and Number of our Seamen were decay 'd 
about a third part^ 1698 Fryer Ace. E. hid. 67 The Water 
drank is usually Rahvwater preserved in Tanks, which decay- 
ing, they are forced to dig Wells. 1725 Pove Odyss. xn. 
237 1111, dying off, the distant sounds decay, c 1790 I mison 
Sch. Art. 1. 126 The candle will burn a minnte ; and then, 
having gradually decayed from the first instant, will go out 

3. To fall into physical ruin; to waste away, 
wear out, become ruined. 

1494 Fasyan Chron. tit. Ivi. 36 Aruiragus . . with great 
dilygence Repayred Cyties and Townes before decayed. 
1570-$ Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1826) 283 This house, 
by that time . . was decaied, either by age, or flame, or 
bothe. 1635 Milton On Ilobson ii, Made of sphere metal, 
never to decay Until his revolution was at stay. 1694 ColL 
Sev. Late Voy. (17x1) I. 45 There was Water over the Salt, 
which began to decay with the Rain and Weather being 
on it 1748 F. Smith Voy. I. 51 The Ise being inseparable, 
as it was very little decayed, 
b. To suffer decomposition ; to rot. 

1580 Baret Ah: D 178 That soone is ripe, doth soone 
decaie. 1737 Pope Hot. Epist. 11. iL 319 As winter fruits 
grow mild ere they decay. 1771 J. Hukter Hist. Teeth 12a 
When an opening is made into the cavity of tbe Tooth, the 
inside begins to decay. 1851 Carpenter Man. Phys. (ed. 2) 
22 The porent<eU having arrived at its full development . . 
dies and decays. 

4. To fall off in vital energy ; to lose health and 
strength (of body or faculties); also, to lose the 
bloom of youth and health. 

1538 Stafkey England 1. iL 48 Wvthout the wych hys 
he lth long cao not be mavnteynyd ; but, schottJy, of 
necesstye hyt must dekay. 1655 Culpepper Rtverhts u xi 
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38 His Imagination hegan to decay. 1712-14 Pope Rape 
Lock v. 25 But since, alas ! frail beauty must decay. 1795 
Southkv Joan of Arcvw. 337 Feel life itself with that false 
hope decay. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 20 An author 
whose original powers are beginning to decay. 
II. trans. 

1 5. To cause to fall off or deteriorate. Obs. 

1529 Mobe Corn/, agst. Trib. 11. Wks. 1200/2 For feare 
of decaying the common wele, men are driuen to put male, 
factors to pain. 1565 Jewel Def Aj>ot. (i6ix) 362 We haue 
decaied no mans Power or right. 1665 Manlev Grottos' 
Low C. Warres 299 His last five years had much decayed 
his Reputation. 1691 Locke Lower. Interest 'Wks. 1727 II. 
38 A High Interest decays Trade. 

f6. To cause to fall off (in number, amount, 
etc.) ; to reduce, cause to dwindle. Obs. 

1530 Crowley Epigr. 734 Yet can there nothynge My 
flocke more decaye, Then when hyrelynges suffer My shepe 
go astraye. 1600 Holland Livy 1. xlix. 35 a, When he had 
decaied the number of the nobles, a 1626 Bacon Max. <$• 
Uses Com. Law iv. (1636) 23 I f I do decay the game whereby 
there is no Deere. 

f 7. To waste or ruin physically ; to disintegrate, 
dilapidate ; to bring to decay or ruin. Obs. 

1536 Exhort. North in Furniv. Ballads from MSS. I. 306 
Downe streght to the grownde Many are besy them [abbeys] 
to dekay. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. viii. § 6 (1873) 72 
Palaces, temples, castles, cities, have been decayed and de- 
molished. 1636 Sia H. Blount Voy. Levant (1637)46 Where 
there were any raine, it would settle, .and decay the build- 
ing. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 239 No time will impair or 
decay those Grey Kentish Bricks, 
b. To destroy by decomposition; to rot. 

x6r6 B. Jonson Divell an Asse rv. iii, [It] decayes the 
fore-teeth. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 995 To lay that which you 
cut off to putrefie, to see whether it will decay the rest of 
the stock. 1703 T. N. City <$• C. Purchaser 210 Lime and 
Wood are insociable, the former very muchcorrodeing and 
decaying the latter. 1893 Mas. A. Arnold in IVestm. Gaz. 
27 Feb. g/2 Is it probable that a blooming girl would defile 
her breath, decay her teeth, and damage ner complexion 
[by smoking] ? 

8. To cause (the hody or faculties) to fail in 
vital energy, health, or beauty. 

i54<»-54 CaoKE Ps. (Percy Soc.) 24 Ther is no tyme can 
the decaye. 1568 E. Tilnev Disc. Mariage C j b, Wine. . 
if it be abused, .decaying womens bewtie. a 1668 Denham 
, Of Old Age 217 ' But Age ', 'tis said, 1 will memory decay ', 
1713 Adoison Guardian No. 120 P7 Almost every thing 
which corrupts the soul decays the body. 1718 Ladv M. W. 
Montagu Let. to C'tess of Mar xo Mar., She had the re- 
mains of a fine face, .more decayed by sorrow than time. 

Decayable (di'k^-ab'l), a. [f. Decay v. + 
-able. Cf. OF. dec/ieable.] Capable of, or liable 
to, decay ; perishable. 

1617 Moryson /tin. 11. nr. i. 243 Such victuals as are 
decaiable. 16 . . T. Adams Wks . (1861-2) III. 111 (D.) Were 
His strength decayable with time there might be some hope 
in reluctation. 1640 Bp. Hall Episc. hi. vii. 252 His 
truths are. .not changeable by time, not decayable by age. 
1889 Voice (N. Y.) 14 Mar., 13 dead cats, besides other de- 
cayable matter, were found. 

Decayed (d/k^-d), ppl. a. [f. as prec + -ed.] 

1. Fallen off, impaired, or reduced in quality, 
condition, health, freshness, prosperity, fortune, etc. 

1513 Douglas sEneis xi. Prol. 148 To haue bene in 
welth and hartis blys, And now to be dekeit and in wo. 
I 5^3 Homilies 11. Idleness, To reliefe such decayed men 
in syckenes. 1577 B. Gooce HeresbacfCs Husb. rv. (1586) 
100 b, For the comforting, .of a decayed memorie. 1605 
Verstegan Dec. Intel/. Pref. Ep., A restitution of decaied 
intelligence. 1677 Yarranton Eng. Improv. 16 The neg- 
lected, and I may say decayed Trade of Fishing. 171 1 
Addison Speet. No. 164 r 1 Theodosius was the younger 
Son of a decayed Family. 1766 Fordvce Semi. Yng. Worn. 
(1767) II. viii. 29 A decayed beauty. 1863 H. Cox Inst it. 1. 
viii. 97 It was contended that decayed boroughs ought to 
be disfranchised. 1893 Bookman June 83/1 A decayed 
civilization with many repulsive features. 

2. Physically wasted or impaired ; that has begun 
to crumble or fall in pieces or to rot ; mined. 

1528 Gardnier in Pocock Rec. Ref. I. xlvi. 8g The pope 
lietb in an old palace, .ruinous and decayed. 1599 Buttes 
Dyets Dry Dinner D vb, Walnuts . . repaire decaied teeth. 
1631 Lithgow Trav. vi. 247 Thence wee came to the 
decayed lodging of Caiphas. a 1716 Black all Wks. (1723) 
I. 147 Wine, tho' it be decayed.. is nevertheless useful as 
Yinegar. 1794 S.Williams Vermont 80 Formed of decayed 
or rotten leaves. 1883 Daily News 17 May 6/1 Decayed 
gooseberry— a sickly, bluish lilac. 

Decay edneSS, [-ness.] Decayed condition. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. v. (1702) I. 544 Their lowness, 
and decaiedness of tbeir Fortunes. 1719 London & Wise 
Compl. Gard. p. xx, The decayedness of the Trees. 

Decayer (MkeHi). [-ER.] One who, or that 
which, causes decay ; a waster. 

a 1541 Wvatt in Tottelfs Misc. (Arb.) 63 The enmy of 
life, decayer of all kinde. 160a Shaks. Ham. v. i. 188 Your 
water is a sore Decayer of your horson dead body. 1691 
T. H [ale] Acc. New Invent. 81 This Sheathing is an extra- 
ordinary decayer of the Iron-work. X711 Addison Sped. 
No. 73 Old Age is likewise a great Decayer of your Idol. 

Decaying (dn^Hrj), vbl. sb. [-ing i.] The 
action of the verb Decay. 

1530 Palsgr. 2x2/1 Decayeng of a thyng, mine, deca- 
dence, decline. 163a Massinger City Madam 1. i, These 
[a leg and foot], indeed, wench, are not so subject to docay- 
mgs as the face. X796 Morse Atner. Geog. I. 396 This 
. .has been in a state of thriving and decaying many times. 

Decaying, ppl. a. [-inq 2 .] That decays ; fall- 
ing off, declining ; falling into ruin ; decomposing. 

1530 Palsgr. 309/2 Dekayeng. .ruyneux. 1591 Shaks. 
x Hen. VI, 11. v. 1 Kind Keepers of my weake decaying 



Age. 1651 HoaaES Leviath. 1. ii. 5 I magination . . is nothing 
but decaying sense. ^ 1774 Pennant Tour Scotl. in 1772. 4 
The castle is a decaying pile. 1855 Macaulav Hist. Eng. 
IY. 629 Her decaying industry and commerce. 1884 Law 
Reports 16 Q. Bench Div. 65 A house, .situate in a decaying 
borough. Mod. An odour of decaying leaves. 

Decayless, a. rare. [f. Decay sb. + -less.] 
Not subject to decay, undecaying. 

1828 Moir Castle of Time Wks. 1852 II. 399 For shadows 
..Left not a trace on that decayless sky. 1864 Neale 
Seaton. Poems 15s Untended, decayless, Sleeping the infinite 
sleep, the monarch reposed. 

Decayue, obs. form of Deceive. 
Dece, obs. form of Dais. 
Deceaph, -ue, Deceat, obs. ff. Deceive, 
Deceit. 

Decease (d/srs), sb. Forms : a. 4 deces, 
deses, dises, 4-7 decess(e, 5 decez, dicese, 6 
dicesse, Sc. deceis, 7 deceyse, 5- decease. £. 
4 desces, Sc. desceiss, 4-5 dessece, 5 desseyse, 
discese, -cees, -sese, -sees, dysees, -sees, -seys, 
-sease, 5-6" disease, dyssesse, 6 Sc. diseis. [ME. 
deccSj etc., a. F. dSces, ad. L. decess-us departure, 
death, vhl. sb. f. ppl. stem of decedfre to depart, go 
away. In OF. often also desces (see De- pref. 1. 6), 
hence also in ME. with des~ t dis-, dys-, spellings 
which often confused it in form with Disease. 
See the vh.] Departure from life ; death. 

In its origin a euphemism (L. decessus for ruors\ and still 
slightly euphemistic or at least less harsh and realistic than 
death ; it is the common term in legal and technical lan- 
guage where the legal or civil incidence of death is in 
question, without reference to the act of dying. 

a. c 1330 R.Brunne Chron.(iBio) 15 After his fader decesse. 
Ibid. 126 If bat Henry die. or Steuen mak his deses. c 1440 
Gesta Rom. lv. 237 (Harl. MS.) Aftir hir dicese, be Em- 
peroure weddid anober woman. X513 More in Grafton 
Chron. II. 761 At the time of bis fathers decease. x6$4 
Gataker Disc. Apol. 79 The decesse of one Pope.. and 
entrance of another. 1751 Smollett Per. Pic. lxxiii, A 
groan which announced his decease. 1818 Cruise Digest 
(ed. 2) II. 289 In case his said daughter should die without 
issue of her body living at her decease. 1849 Lingard Hist. 
Eng. (1855) I. vi. 182/2 The surname of 4 the Confessor ' was 
given to him [Edward] from the bull of bis canonization, 
issued by Alexander III, about a century after his decease. 

p. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 254 After Blanche 
desces. c 1350 Will. Palerne 4101 After mi dessece. c X440 
Gesta Rom. xv. 49 Aftere his dissese. 1494 Fabvan Chron. 
v. exxxi. 113 Worde came to hym of his faders disease, 
1580 Lvlv Eiiphues (Arb.) 293 A Lady.. who after the 
disease of hir Father hadde three sutors. 

y. 1417 E. E. Wills (1882) 29 After be sesse [corruption 
of decease] of ber. 

fb. Said of the death of many; mortality, 
slaughter. Obs. 

1513 Douglas ALneis xii. ix. 5 Sa feilland diuers slauch- 
teris as war thair, And gret deces of dukis. 

Decease (d/srs), v. Forms: a. 5 decess, 
•sesse, 5-6 -cesse, 5-7 -ceasse, 6 -cese, -sece, 
dicesse, Sc. deceiss, 6- decease. /3. 5 disceas, 
-ceyse, -sese, -sease, 5-6 -cess(e, -cease, 6 de- 
scece, -cess, -sece, disceasse, dyscess, -cece, 
-scesse, -sese, -sesse, disease, [f. Decease sb. 
Taken as the Eng. repr. of L. decederc and F. di- 
ce'der. In L. decede're and disccdere were nearly 
synonymous in the sense * depart, go away \ and 
in mcd.L. dtscedere, discessus, were also nsed for 
decedere, decessus in senses 1 die, death ' ; hence 
OF. descte — derts, and the ME. and i6lh c. forms 
in des-, dis-, dys~ t some of which were identical with 
variant spellings of disease. Cf. the sb.] 

intr. To depart from life ; to die. 

a. 1439 E. E. Wills (1882) 123 Yf the saide Iohn decesse 
withoute heires. 1513 More Rich. Ill Wks. 36/2 So 
deceased.. this nohle Kynge. 1623 Favine Theat. Hon. 
ix. i. 356 Deceassing without children. X639 Fuller Holy 
War 111. x. (1840J 132 Queen Sibyll who deceased of the 
plague. 1777 Life Abp. Abbot 4X He deceased at his 
palace of Croydon. 1868 Browning Ring St Bk. iv. 103 If 
the good fat easy man. .decease, .being childless. 

/3. X439 E. E. Wills (1882) 123 If he discesse without 
heires. 1463 Bury Wills (1830) 28 As God disposith for 
me to dissese. 1530 Palsgr. 517/2, I discease, I dye or 
departe out of this worlde. X556 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 
41 Thysyere the good qwene Jane dessecid the xxiij. day 
of October. 

fb. To decease this world (cf. to depart this 
life). Obs. rare. 

1515 Epitaph in Wood Ath. Oxon., James Stanley, .who 
decessod thys transytory wourld the xxii of March. 

c. fig. To come to an end, perish ; Cease. 

1538 Lichfield Gild Ord. 8 Bring the parties together 
that ther may be made a good end, and discord clene 
desecedd. X501 Sylvester Dh Bartas 1. vii. (1641) 60/2 
How often had this world deceast, except Gods mighty arms 
had it upheld and kept. 1635 Swan Spec. M. (1670) 93 This 
circle never corrupteth nor deceaseth. 

Hence f Decea-sing vbl. sb., death, decease. 

1591 Percivall Sp. Diet., Finamiento, the dieDg, the 
deceasing, death. 1691 E. Tavlor Behmen's Threefold 
Life xviii. 3x3 At deceasing of the Body. 

Deceased (d&J-st, poet, disrsed), ppl. a. 
Forms: see Decease v.; also 7 deceast. [f. 
Decease v. + -ed ! . From the interraixtnre of the 
prefixes de- and dis-, and of the letters c and s, it 
was frequently written diseased."} 



I 1. That has departed this life, dead, ' departed ' ; 
"sp. lately dead, ' late \ 

i ^ c X489 Caxton Sonnesof Aymon ix. 227 After that a man 
is ones decessed. X523 Lo. Berners Froiss. I. ccxliv. 364 
The bysshop of Wynchestre discessed. .was chancellour of 
England. 1564 Grindal Fun. Senn. Pr. Ferd. Wks. (1843) 
10 [He] highly commended the parties discessed. 1586 A. 
Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 63 The deceased ghost of him 
that loved you. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. 111. xxxviii. 242 Those 
deceased Giants. 1762 Goldsm. Cit. JKxii, There . . 1 shall see 
justice done to deceased merit. x8xo Woaosw. Ess. Epitaphs 
Wks. (x888) 814/1 The character of a deceased friend. 
1893 Law I'itnesXCV. 82/x The heir of a deceased licence- 
holder. 

fiS' J S97 Shaks- 2 Hen. IV, in. i. 81 Figuring the 
nature of the Times deceas'd. 

b. Deceased wife's sister question : the question of a 
widower's marrying the sister of his deceased wife, such 
a marriage heing legal in some countries and illegal in 
others. 

2. absol. f a. pi. The deceased : those who are 
dead, the dead (obs.). b. The person (lately) dead, 
or whose death is in question. 

1625 Massinger New Way v. i, It might have argued me 
of little love To the deceased. X648 Milton Ps. bexxviii. 
42 Shall the deceas'd arise ? 1751 Smollett Per. Pic. civ, 
He.. sealed up all the papers of the deceased. 1840 C. 
Pelham Chron. Crime (1886) II. 349 An inquest was held 
upon the remains of deceased at the Dog and Gun. 1841 
Lytton Nt. $ Mom. 1. i, Mr. Jones, .promised to read the 
hu rial-service over the deceased. 

t Decea'sure. Obs. rare. [f. Decease v. + 
-URE ; corresp. to a L. type *decessura.'\ Decease. 

xs8o Lodge Forb. $ Prise. (Shaks. Soc.) 97 To lament my 
deceasure and her froward destinie. 

Deceave, etc., ohs. form of Deceive v. 

f Dece de, v. Obs. [ad. L. deced-ert to go 
away, depart, remove, f. De- I. 2 + cedere to go. 
(French has had dgce'der in sense 'to die* since 
15th c.).] intr. To depart; to secede; to give 
place, yield. 

X655 Fuller Ch. Hisl. v. iii. §23 To justifie the English 
Reformation, from the scandal of Schisme, to shew, that 
they bad 1. Just cause for which, a. True authority by 
which they deceded from Rome. X658 J. Webb tr. Cleo- 
patra w\\. 11. 63 That violent passion. . decoding to the 
pitty she conceived. 1697 J. Sergeant Solid Philos. 262 
With their Quantity and Figure acceding and deceding to 
the Individuum. 

Decedent (drsrdcnt), sb. (a.) [ad. L. dece- 
dent-em , pr. pple. of decedere to depart, die.] 

A. sb. One who retires from an office 
deceases, or dies; a deceased person. U. S. } chiefly 
in Law. 

X599 Craufuro Hist. Univ. Edinb. (1880) 52 Mr. Andrew 
Young . . was appointed to succeed to the next decedent. 
1730 Bp. Wilson in Kcble Life xxi. (1863) 724 Taking 
care of orphan's and decedent s goods. 1828 Webster, 
Decedent, a deceased person. Laws of Pennsylv. 1884 
Boston (Mass.) Jrnl. Jan., In North Andover last year 
there were 63 deaths. Twenty-two of the decedents were 
more than 70. 

f B. adj. (See quot.) Obs.-° 

Bailey vol. II, Decedent, adj. departing, going away. 

Deceife, Deceipt, Deceis(s, obs. fT. Deceive, 
Deceit, Decease. 

Deceit [d&f t). Forms : a. 4 deseyt(e, 4-5 
-sait(e, 4-6 -ceyt(e, 4-7 -eeite, 5 -sayte, -sate, 
6 -oeat, -seite, -seytte, -saitte, -sette, 4- deceit. 
0. 5 deceipte, 5-7 -ceipt, 5-6 -copt(e. 7. 4-6" 
desceit, -sayte, 5 desseit, -seyt(e, -sait, -sate, 
6 desceyt. 5. 4 disseyte, -saite, -sayte, Sc. 
dis sat, 4-5 disseit, -ceite, 5 dissayet, dysseyto, 
-sayt, 5-6 dissait, -sate, dis-, dysceyt(e, 5-7 
disceit, 6 -ceat(e, -sayt(e. €. 6 dis-, dyscept, 
-ceipte. [ME. deceite, deseyte, desaite, etc., a. OF. 
deceite, -eyte (later defoile) : sb. fern, from pa. pple. 
of deceveir t dtcevoir, with assimilation of vowel, as 
in deceive. (Cf. Conceit.) 

In ME. and early mod.Eng. with many varieties of spelU 
ing, partly inherited from Fr., partly due to Eng. change of 
OF. ei to ai, ay, and consequent interchange of c and s, 
whence arose such forms as desait, Sc. desate. In OF. the 
spelling was sometimes assimilated to Latin decepta, as de. 
cepte, whence in Eng. deccitte. But in both langs. the / was 
mute ; the oldest Gower MSS. have deceipte, deceite, but 
the word rimes with streite (strait); the ordinary 17th c 
pronunciation rimed it with -ait. as in Wither a 1667 bait : 
deceit \ cf. the common 16th c. spellings in -salt, -sate, -ceat. 
The narrowing of itof came later. In OF. the prefix de- 
was sometimes changed to des- (see De- I. 6), which became 
very common in ME., and was here, moreover, in the 
general alteration of the French form des- back to the Latin 
ais-f subjected to the same change, so as to give, in 15- 
x6tb c, such odd spellings as dis-ceatj dissait^ dis-sate (all 
meaning di^'t) : cf. Deceive.] 

1. The action or practice of deceiving ; conceal- 
ment of the truth in order to mislead ; deception, 
frand, cheating, false dealing. 

£1300 K. Alls. 6157 By queyntise to don, other deseyte. 
CX386 Chaucer Pars. 7^^703 Deceipt bitwixe marchaunt 
and marchaunt. 1393 Gower Conf. II. 518 And that he 
dide for deceipt, For she began to axe him streit. 1426 
A u delay Poems 6 Dysseyte ne theft loke thou do non. 
1483 Cath. Angl. 101 Dissate, vbi dessate. 1535 Coverdale 
Mai. iii. 8 Shuldc a man vse falsede and disceate with God ? 
X552 Lvndesav Monarche 5780 Leif gour dissait and crafty 
wylis. 1667 Milton P. L. v. 243 By violence ? no. . But by 
deceit and lies. X794 S. Williams Vermont 170 The deceit, 
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knavery, and fraud of the European trader*. 1849 Rl'skin 
Sev.^ Lamps ii. % 6. 33 Gilding, which in architecture is no 
deceit, because it is therein not understood for gold, 
b. in Law. 

[1J75 Act 3 Edtv. I, c.39 Nul manere deceyte ou collu- 
sion.] 1495 Nottingham Rcc. III. 385 Accion of desseyte 
/Tor brckyuge off nromyse. 1531 Dial, on Laws Eng. xu 
xlii. (1638) 135 A false returne whereupon an action of disceit 
lyeth. 167J Cowell, Deceit.. is a subtle, wily shift or device, 
having no other name. 1818 Cruisb Digest (ed. 3) IV. 394 
All manner of deceit is hereby avoided in deeds. 

t c. Phr. In deceit of: so as to deceive ; so to 
the deceit of upon d. t under d. With no deceit, 
without deceit : without mistake, assuredly, cer- 
tainly. Obs. 

I1J7S Act 3 Edzv. /, c. 99 De fere la en deceyte de la Court. 1 
1303 K. Hrunne tiandl. Synne 3814 He durst comeoute on 
no party Of all be twelve monbe wyb no deseyt. e 1350 Wilt. 
Palerne 2041 Wiboute disseyte, I wold alle hire werk do 
50 u wite sone. 1393 Langl. P. PL C. 1. 77 Hus sele sholde 
no}t be sent in deceit of be puple. c 14.1A Hampole's Psalter 
Metr. Prcf. 3a Betwene dancastir and Poumefreyt this is 
be way. .euen strength wib out deseyt. 1534 fndiclm. Eliz. 
Rocking in Hall Chron. d5">o) 321 To the great deceit of 
the prince and people of this realme. 1535 Cover dale 
1 Chron. xiii. 17 Vf ye come vpon disceate, and to be mine 
aduersaries. — t Mace. vii. 10 Speakinge vnto them with 
peaceable wordes : but vnder disceate. a i6»6 Bacon Max. 
4 Uses Com. Law (1636) 8 Selling .. things unwholsome, 
or ill made in deceipt of tue people. 

2. (with a and //.) An instance of deception ; 
nn act or device intended to deceive; a trick, 
stratagem, wile. 

e 1340 Cursor M. 897 (Fairf.) For |>i dissayte at bou dede. 
c 1380 Wyclik Whs. (:88o) 104 )>c deuclis discettis. 14.. 
Piers of Fulham 05 in Hazl. E. P. P. II. 5 The fowler 
with hys deseyttes bryngeth The geniyll fowles in to hys 
false crafte. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bit. Com. Prayer \ Litany \ Al 
the deceytes of the worlde, the fleshe, and the dcuill. X559 
Cecil in Robertson /fist. Scott. 11. App. i, To avoid the 
decent s and trompcries of the French. ^1667 Wither 
Steafast Shepherd i, Thy painted baits, And poor deceits, 
Are all bestowed on me in vain. 1713 Swift Cadenns <f V \ 
Venur. thought on a deceit, e 1793 Colfridck Autumnal 
Evening ii, O dear deceit 1 I see the maiden rise. 

3. The quality of deceiving; deceitfulness. 

X303 R. Brunnk I/attdL Synne 12494 What doust bou 
byfore be prcst and hast deseyt yn by brcst ? c 1400 Destr. 
Troy ^3788 Ulexes. .was . . full of disseit. 1526 Tindale 
Rom. u 39 Full of envie, morther, debate, disseyte. 1577 
tr. Bullinger's Decades (1593) ao The care of this world and 
the deceipt of riches. 1845 Manning Sertn. I. ix. On Jas. i. 
33 It is a vain and hurtful thing, full-of deceit and danger, 
to hear and not to do. 

f Decei t, v. Obs. rare. Hence 5 deaetyng 
vbl. sb. [f. Deceit sb.] To construct deceitfully, 
to forge (a document). 

1484 in Surtees Misc. (1890) 43 Declaracion concernyng 
the disetyngof a fals testimonial! [called p. 42 the forsaid 
forged, false testymonyall]. 

tDecei*te0US, a. Obs. rare. [f. Deceit, with 
suffix fashioned after righteous, courteous : see 
-EOUS 3.] Deceitful. Hence Beeeiteously adv. 

1181 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 332 And all other ware, .whiche 
is desceyteously wrought. 

Deceitful (d/srtfitl), a. Forms : see Deceit. 
[f. Deceit + -Fit.] Full of deceit ; given to de- 
ceiving or cheating; misleading, false, fallacious. 
(As said of things often = Deceptive.) 

1483 Cath. Angl. 97 Desatcfullc, vbi false. 1500-30 Dln- 
bar Elyting 75 Dissaitfull tyrand, with serpentis tung, 
vnstable. > 1513 Douglas AZncis ix. vii. 33 Throw the dern 
wod dyssaitfulland on plane. 1584 Towel Lloyd's Cambria 
104 A Deceiptfull and Subtile man. 1641 Wilkins Math. 
Magiek 1. iii. (1648) 19 Such deceitfull ballances may be 
discovered, .by changing the weights, 1843 Lytton Zanoni 
29 Appearances are deceitful. t86a Lo. Brougham Brit. 
Const, ix. 5 1. 113 They may be the most false aad deceitful 
of human kind. 

Deceitfully, adv. [f. prec. + -LY 2 .] In a 
deceitful manner ; with inlent to deceive. (In first 
quot. : By deceit or treachery.) 

1x470 Hsnrv Wallace vit. 34 Desaitfully I may nocht se 
thaim hang. 1523 Act 14-15 Heti. Viff % c. a Work e man- 
ship, .falsely and disceitfully made. x6n Bmlr. a Cor. iv. 
a Not walking in craftioes, nor handling the word of God 
deceitfully. % 1667 Decay Chr. Piety viii. p 1 If this founda- 
tion be deceitfully laid, the superstructure must necessarily 
sink and perish. 1873 Symonds Grk. Poets viii. a6£ His 
allegory .. must always show them [the clouds] deceitfully 
beautiful, spreading illusion over earth and sky. 

Decei'tfulness. [f. as prec. + -Ness.] The 
quality of being deceitful ; disposition or tendency 
to deceive or mislead ; deceptiveness. 

1509 Barclay Shyp of Eotys (1874) II. 333 Beware disceyt- 
fulnes, All fraude and gyle take ncde that thou despyce. 
t$*6 Tindale Matt. xiia. 2a The dissaytfulnes off ryches. 
1671 Glanvill Disc. M. Stnbbe ai The deceitfulness of 
Telescopes. 17*1 Richardson Pamela (1834) I. 64 O, the 
deceitfulness of the heart of man 1 1870 Anderson M issions 
Anter. Bd. 1 1 1, xv. 338 The deceitfulness of the people. 

Deceitless, a. rare. [f. Deceit + -less.] 
Free from deceit. 

1630 Bf. Hall Old Retig. (L) So he that should call 
Satan an unclean devil, should imply that some devil is not 
unclean ; or deceivable lusts, some lusts deceitless 1 

Decei:vabi'lity. rare. [f. next + -ity. OF. 
had decevablc/e.] Capacity of being deceived. 

1861 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. III. cxlix. 143 The 
deceivability of the masses. 

Vol. III. 



Deceivable d/s/-vaVl), a. Forms (nbotit 40 
variants) : o with de- 4 , /§ with des- 4-5, 7 with 
dis- 4-6 ; variations of the stem as in Deceive. 
[a. OF. dcccvable, f. stem of dJccvoir to Deceive 

+ -ABLE.] 

+ L actively. Having the quality or habit of dc- 
ceiviog ; deceitful, deceptive. Obs. (or arch.) 

(Obs. since c 1688 ; exc. as used after the biblical deceiv* 
ableness.) 

1303 R. Brs nne II andl. Synne 471 So ben dremvs deseyu- 
able. 138s Wvcur Prov. xiv. 17 The desseyuable man is 
hateful, c 1400 Maunoev. (Roxd.) xxx. 135 A fantom and 
a dessayuable thing to be sight. 14*8 Surtees Misc. (1890) 
4 John Lyllyng had salde mykell swylk deceyvable tyn to 
bellemakers. \$p\-4Act tg /fen. VI f t c.6 Deceivable and 
untrewe Beames and scales, e 1510 Dunbar Poems Ixviii, 
I seik abowte this warld onstable, To find, .it is dissavable. 
153S Cov«rdale 3 Pet. t 16 We folowcd not deceaueabte 
fables. 1558 Knox First Blast App. (Arb.) 59 Yf I should 
Hatter your grace I were no freina, but a deceavabill trater. 
i68j Huhvan Holy War 55 Deceivable speech. 1688 R. 
Holme Armoury u. 305 A wicked dcceivahlc persoa,who in- 
deavouring to chate others, chats himself, i860 Trench 
Serm. Westm. Abb. xxxiii. 376 We may have proved them 
false and deceivable a thousand times, and yet they arc still 
Able to attract and to allure. 

2. passively. Capable of l>eing, or liable to be, 
deceived; fallible. Now rare. 

1646 Sir T. IIhownk Pseud. Ep. 1. I, Man was not onlv 
deceiveahle in his integrity, but the Angels of light in all 
their clarity. 1658 Whole Duly Man iv. 84. 38 As deceiv- 
able, and easie to be deluded. 1705 Stanhopb Paraphr. 
111. 559 To deal with him, as if he were such a deceivable 
Creature as our selves. 1811-4 Emkrson Est., Politics 
Wks. (Hohn) I. 339 With such an ignorant nnd deceivable 
majority. 

Decervableness. Now rare, [-ness.] 

1 1. The capacity of deceiving ; deceitfulness, 
deceit ; deceptiveness. Obs. (or arch, after N. T.) 

Tinoale 3 Thess. ii. 10 In all dcceavablenes of un» 
rigntewesnes^ [1611 with all deceivahlcness ; 1881 R.V. 
with all deceit J. 1530 Palscr. 313/1 Desceyvahlencssc, de- 
ccuablcti. 11653 <jougf Comm. Ifeb. iii. 14 Sin prevails 
the more by the deceiveablenesse thereof. 1671 Glanvii.l 
Disc. M. Stubbe 36 The Discourse about the deceivahlcness 
of Opticks. 1836 E. Irving Babylon II. 439 They are 
deceived into false security by that mystery of deceivahlc- 
ness. 1853 I. Williams Sertn. Epist. (1875) 1. xvii. 193 
With all deceivablencss and power of seduction. 

2. Liability lo be deceived, fallibility. 

1674 Gout. 'Pottgue viii. Fit II is negligence and deceiv- 
able ness, 

tDecervably, adv. Obs. or arch. [-I.V 2.] 
Deceitfttlly, fraud ulcnlly, falsely. 

IV7 1 REVtSA Higden (Rolls) VII. 109 Aftirward he 
[Eawyne) was reconsiled desceyvaMy and t-slayn. 1428 
Surtees Misc. (1890) 4 Castyng of fals tyn mcnged wtih 
lede and pewtre, and sellyng of yt deceyvabely for gude 
tyn, 1533-3 Act 34 tten. VIlt y c. 1 Ilydes. .vntruly, in- 
sufficiently and deceiuably tanned. 1637 Declar. Pfaltz- 
graves' Eaith 3 When the one shall . . deccivcably lay imputa- 
tions of errour on the other. 1865 Nichols Brit ion v. ii. 
§ 3 If dower bedecctvably [desceiz'ablement] established. 

t Deceiva'nce. Obs. Forms : see Deceive. 
[a. Of. decevance, i. decev-ant'. see next and 
-ance.] Deceit, deception. 

e 1330 R- Erunnf. Chron. (1810) 133 J>e Kyng sister of 
France Henry allied him to, Here of a desceyuance bei 
conseild him to do. c 1430 Lvdg. Bochas 1. t. (i5M> 4 n, 
licware the serpent, with his disceivance. 1483 Caxton 
Gold'. Leg. 139/1 Ayenst the deceyuaunces of the feend. 
1486 Surtees Misc. (1890) 57 Set[h] yat it is your citie not 
filid with dissavaunce. 

tDeceiva*nt, a. and sb. Obs. rare. (In 4 
-aunt.) [a. F. decevant, pr. pplc. of deceveir, -oir 
L. decipient-cm.] A. adj. Deceiving, deceitful, 
deceptive. B. sb. A deceiver. 

1393 Gower Con/. I. 83 That bou ne be noght deceiuant. 
Ibid. I. 323 The fourtbe deceivaunt, The whiche is cleped 
fals semblaunU Ibid. II. 73 This Achelous was a Geaunt, 
A subtil man, a deceivaunt. 

Deceive (d/sfv), v. Forms : a. 4 deseue, 
-sayue, -saife, -ceife, -cayue, dicayue, 4-5 
deseyue, 4-6 deceue, 4-7 deceyue, 5-6 desavo, 
(Sc. -sawo), 6 decoaph, 6-7 deceaue, 5- deceive. 
0. 4 desoeiue, 4-5 -ceyue, -saytte, 5 -aaue, 
-sayfe, 5-6 -seyue. 7. 4 (Sc.) dissaf, 4-5 dis- 
eeyue, -seyue, dysceue, -saue, 4-5 (6 Sc.) dis- 
eaue, 4-6 dyssayue, 5 diseeue, -saiue, -sayue, 
{Sc. -sayf, -sawe), dysseyue, 5-6 dysoeyue, 
-seue, 6 diseeiue, -oeaue, Sc. -satf. [a. OF. 
decev-eir (stressed stem deeeiv-)> mod.F. aVcevoir :~ 
L. decipfre, f. De- I. 1 or 4 + cap?rc to take. Cf. 
Conceive. 

The stem was subject in ME. and x6th c to the same 
variations as those mentioned under Deceit, and the prefix 
varied in like manner as de- t des- f dis- f whence came such 
curious spellings as disceave, dissave, dissaif\ the stem 
vowel has passed through the stages €i. E, f, i. Quarles 
in 1635 (Emblems lit. ii.) rimed deceit/ d thee I sav*d thee. 

(The literal sense of L. dtcipirt was app. to catch in a 
trap, to entrap, ensnare ; hence, to catch by guile ; to get 
the better of by fraud ; to cheat, mislead.)] 

f 1. trans. To ensnare; to take unawares by 
craft or guile ; to overcome, overreach, or get the 
belter of by trickery ; to beguile or betray into 
mischief or stu ; to mislead. Obs. (or arch ) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 3173 (G5tt) pat be child were noght per- 
cayued, ar be suord him had dicayucd. 11340 Ibid. 37314 



( Fairf queber he was bus dcM*yuid, sone offer his ct eatui e 
he reiceyuid. 1398 Tbevisa Barth. be P, R. xn. vii. (1495) 

J 18 Somiymc a tame ctiluoure is. .taughte to l^gyle and to 
ysceyue wylde coluoures and ledylb thevm in to tl»e 
foulcrs neite. e 1450 Merlin 4 The deuell. .devised bow he 
myght \ks\ disceyvc the thre doughtrrs of this rich man. 
1594 WiLi-OBiE A visa I.j h, Apply her *till with dyvers 
thinges (For giftes lhe wysi-st will dec«ave). 1611 Cu*vat 
Crudities 3 A certaine English man. . wasdecciued by those 
sands: for.. he was suddenly oucr taken and ouerwhclmed 
with the waters. 1667 Milton /'. L 1. 35 He it was whose 
guile, .deceived The mother .of mankind. 1741 Kichakdson 
Pamela I. 170 As we deceived and liookcd the poor carp, so 
was I betrayed by false baits. 1794 Suluvax YietvXat. II, 
The mother of mankind, who was deceived by the serpent. 

2. To cause to believe what is false ; lo mislead 
as to a msller of fact, lead into error, impose upon, 
delude, * take in 

e 1310 Seuyn Sag. (W.) 109, I wald noght he decayued 
ware. 137s Harbour Bntet iv. 337 Thai mak ay thair 
answering ln-tilt dowbill vndirstanding, Till dusaf lhame 
that will thame trow. 1381 Wvcur Matt. xxiv. 11 Many 
false prophetis schuien ry**t * n d disceyue many, f 1460 
Toumeley M yit. (Surtees) 134 Or els the rewlys of astronomy 
Dyssavys me. C1489 Caxtox Sonnes of At man xxi. 463 
Soo dysguyscd for to dysceve us. a 1533 Ld. IJexkers 
Huon xxiv. 69 Uy hys fayr langage he may dyttaytie vs. 
c 1600 Shaks. Softn. civ. Mine eye may be deceaued. 1667 
Milton /'. /.. 11. 189 Who [canj deceive his mind, whose 
eye Views all things at one view ? 1781 GiaaoN Dect. 4- E. 
xxx. III. 179 Two statesmen, who laboured to deceive each 
other and the world. 1836 ruounti Hist. Eng. (1858) I. it. 
98 Wolsey. .was too wise 10 be deceived with outward pros- 
perity. i86j Mis. H. Wood Mrs. I/allib. tu six, He 
denied it.. and I believed he was attempting to deceive me. 
b. absol. To use deceit, acl deceitfully. 
e 1340 IIamfols Prose Tr. (1866) 3 If boo will nowthire 1* 
dyss»ayuede ne dyssayne. 1500-io Dunbar Poems (1893) 
xxi. 102 Quhair fortoun . . dissavis With freyndly smylingi 
of ane hure. 1594 Hoorkk Reel. Pot. 1. xv. f 4 He c:«n 
neither erre nor deceiue. 1769 Junius Lett. xxjv. 163 
A moment of difficulty and danger, at which flattery and 
falsehood can no longer deceive. 1808 Scorr Mann. vi. 
xvii, Ah, what a tangled web we weave, When first we 
practise to deceive I 1875 towarr Plato (ed. 3) V. 160 The 
makers of household implements. .should be ashamed lo 
deceive in the practice of their craft. 

C. rcfl. To allow oneself to be misled ; to de- 
lude oneself. [K. se tromper.'] 

1383 Wvclif Jas. t. 33 He }e doers of the word and not 
hcrers oncly, deceyuynge you silf. 1535 Covkhdalk Bel A> 
Pr. 7 iXiuiel smyled, and sayde: O kynge, disceaue not 
thysclfe. 1791 ^lRS. Kadcliffe Rom. Forest ii, ( can no 
longer deceive myself. 1884 Gladstone in Standard 29 
Feb. 3/7 Do not let us deceive ourselves on that point. 

d. In pass, sometimes merely : To be mistaken, 
be in error. 

£-1315 Shoreham 93 Ac many man desceyved hys.. And 
weyneth that he be out of peryl. c 1325 Poem temp. Edit: 
II 1 Percy) Iv, Forsoth he is cfescyved, lie wenyth he doth 
ful wel. a 1450 h'nt. de la Tour 31 We are foule decerned 
in you the tyme passed. xsS3 r.DKH Treat. Xeive tnd. 
<Ark>4i He was not deceaued in his opinion. 1596 Shaks. 
Merch. V. v. i. m That is the voice, Or I am much 
deceiu'd, of Portia. 1603 — Mens, for M. in. L 197 How 
much is the good Duke deceiu'd in Angelo. 1749 Fieldinc 
Tom Jones x'iv. vi, I am very much deceived in Mr. 
Nightingale, if. he hath not much goodness of heart at the 
bottom. 

+ 3. To be or prove false to, play false, deal 
Ircachcronsly with; to betray. Obs. 

47x300 Cursor M. 1894 (Cott.) Quen noe sagh..bat bis 
rauen had him deceueid, Lete vt a doue. c 1470 Hfjcrt 
Wallace vi. 480 Tbai swor that he had dissawit thair lord. 
1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 6 The corruptvble 
rychesse of this worlde . . forsake th aad deccvueth hyra 
whan he weneth best. 1596 Snaks. x Hen. iV, v. t. ti 
Vou have deceiu'd our trust. 1605 Cam dfn Rem.j Epitaphs 
53 Fame deceaues the dead mans trust. 1658 It hcie Duty 
Man xv. 5 36. 125 He that does not carefully look to his 
masters profit, deceives his trust. 

h.fif. To prove false to; fto frustrate (a purpose, 
etc.) obs. ; lo disappoint (hope, expectation, etc."). 

1571 Act 13 Etis. la Bolton Stat. free. (x6ax) 36b Which 
good meaning of that good la we.. 1* daylie. .deceyved bv 
diverse evill disposed persons. 1666 Drvdrn Ann. Mirab. 
Ixviii, Till . .doubtful moonlight did our rage deceive. 1697 
— Virg. Georg. 111. 190 The weak old Stallion will deceive 
thy Care, a 1700 — \ J.\ Nor are my hopes deceiv'd. x8t8 
Jas. Mill Brit. India II. tv. ii. 89 Never was expectation 
more completely deceived. 

f4. To cheat, overreach; defraud. Obs. 

e 1330 R. Hut'NNE Chron. (x8io> 3x9 pat mad be Tresorere 
bou has desceyucd him. 138a Wyclxf x Thfss. iv. 6 That 
no man ouer go nether disceyue his brother in chafTaringe. 
1481 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 333 Desceteously wrought as in 
tannyng, wnere-thurgh the kynges lege pcopell scholde be 
disceuyd. 1533 Gau Rich/ ^ay (x888) x6 Tbay that sellis 
aid and ewil guidis for new and thair throw dissauis oders 
falslie. 16J5 Bacon Ess. Gardens < Arb.) 563 That the Bor- 
ders..be..Set with Fine Flowers, but thin and sparingly, 
lest they Deceive the Trees. i6a6 — Sytoa | 479 Where 
two Plants draw (much) the same Juyce, there the Neigh- 
bourhood hurtelh ; for the one deceiveth the other, 
tb. wilh of: To cheat out of. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 8636 (Cott.l Sco parceuid, bat sco was of 
hir child decenid. e 1380 Wvclif li ks. 1 1880)73 Whanne bei 
be raueine & ypocrisie discejoien hem of here goodis. 1525 
Wida Edyth y The sixt merye Jest : how this wydowe 
Edyth deceiued a Draper, .of a new Gowne and a new 
Kyrtell. 1630 J. W11 «inson Coroners * Sheriffs 63 To 
deceive them of it and to gain it for themselves. 1667 
Milton P. L. x. 990 Childless thou art, Childless remain ; 
so Death Shall be deceav'd his glut, a 1761 Oldvs in 
D israeli Cnr. Lit. »t866) 563 IHe] deceived me of a good 
sum of money which he owed me. 



DECEIVED, 

+ 5. To beguile, wile away (time, tediousness, 
etc.). Obs. (Cf. Cheat v. 5.) 

1591 Florio Sec. Fmitcs 65 Let us do something to de- 
ceaue the time, and that we may not thinke it long. 1663 
lip. Patrick Parab. Pilgr. ii. (1668) 5 To deceive the 
tediousness of the pilgrimRge. 1697 Dkvoen Virg. Past. x. 
(R.), This while I sung, my sorrows I deceiv'd. 1784 Cowper 
Task 111. 362 Happy to deceive the time, Not waste it. 
1841 Catlin N. Amer. Ind.{\Z^) Il.xxxvii. 36 Amusements 
to deceive away the time. 

Deceived (disrvd, poet, disz'ved), a. [f. 
prec. + -ED 1 .] Deladed, imposed upon, misled, 
mistaken, etc. : see the verb. 

1569 T. Norton [title) To the Quenes Maiestiespoore de- 
ceyued Subiects of the North Conntrey, drawen into rebel- 
lion. 16x1 Bible Job xii. 16 The deceiued and the deceiuer 
are his. 1651 Hordes Leviath. 1. iii. ir Speeches taken. . 
from deceived Philosophers, and deceived, or deceiving 
Schoolemen. 1820 Keats St. Agnes xxxvii, I curse not . . 
Though thou forsakest a deceived thing, 
b. absol. 

165a J. Wricht tr. Camus' Nature's Paradox 158 The 
Deceived, as well as the Deceivers. 1847 Sir W. Hamilton 
Let. to Dc Morgan 5, I was wrong, .in presuming you to be 
a deceiver, and not rather a deceived. 

Deceiver (d/s/'YOj). Forms : a. 4 deceiuour, 
4-5 deceyuour(e, -or, 5-6 -ar, 6 deceyuer, de- 
ceauer, 7- deceiver. 0. 4-6 dis- : see Deceive. 
[a. AF. decevour = OF. deceveur, earlier decevcor> 
f. stem of decev-oir ; subsequently taking the form 
of an Eng. derivative of Deceive v. : see -er 1 2.] 

1. One who (or that which) deceives ; a cheat, 
impostor. 

138a Wyclif 2 John 7 Many deceyuonrs [i388disseyueris] 
wenten out in to the world, c 1450 tr. De Imitatione in. i, 
What are all temporale binges but deceyuours. 1483 Cath. 
Angl. 101 A Dissauer, deceptor. 1535 Coveroale Job xii. 
16 Both the deceaver, and him that is deceaved. 1555 Eden 
Decades 313 An Italian deceauer who had before deluded 
the kynges of Englande and Portugale. 1634 M ilton Comns 
50.6 Hence with thy brew'd enchantments, foul deceiver ! 
183a Lytton Eugene A. 1. v, The passions are at once our 
masters and our deceivers. 

2. Comb. 

1624 W. Hall Mans Gt. Enemy in Fair .S". P. Jas. I 
(1848) 199 Deceiuer-like, heesaid, Yee shall not dye. 

Deceiving (d&rvirj), vbl. sb. [-ing l.] The 
action of the verb Deceive ; deception. 

£1400 Rout. Rose 1590 Withouten any deceiving. 1523 
Lo. Berners Froiss. I, xviil 25 Than the Englisshe lordes 
..for double of deceyuyng . . kept styll the two trompettis 
pryuely. 1568 Bible (Bishops') 2 Pet. ii. 13 Delighting 
them seines in their deceiuings. 1833 Mrs. Browning 
Prometh. Bound Poems 1850 1. 171 For in my mind De- 
ceiving works more shame than torturing. 

Decei ving, ///. a. [-ing That deceives ; 
deceitful, misleading, fallacious. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems xlvii. 87 This fals dissavand warldis 
bliss. 1603 Siiaks. Meas, for M. 111. ii. 260 Manie dc- 
ceyuing promises of life, a 1633 Gouge Comm. Heb. xiii. 
5 Covetousnesse is a deceiving sin. c 1793 Telegraph in 
Spir. Pnbl. Jrnts. (1799) I. 26 The most deceiving tongue. 

Hence Decei vingly adv. 

14.. Prose L'gends in Anglia VIII. 143 Hydynge de- 
ceyuaundly wikke wib medelynge of gooa. c 1440 York 
Myst. xiii. 140 At carpe to me dissayuandly. 1888 Harper's 
Mag. Oct. 806 To listen appreciatingly even if deceivingly. 

Decelticize, etc. : see De- II. i. 

Decern-, L. decern ten, used in combination, as 
decent jngis ten -yoked, decempedalis ten feet long, 
dccemplicdtus ten-fold, etc. ; bence in various tech- 
nical words : Decemco- state a. [Costa], having 
ten ribs. Decemde'ntate a. [L. dens tooth], having 
ten teeth or points (Smart 1836). Dece-mfld a. 
[L. -Jtdus cleft], divided into ten parts, segments, 
or lobes (ibid.). Decemflorous a. [L. -Jlor-usy 
-flowered], ' having ten flowers ' (Syd. Soc. Lex. 
1882). Decemfo-liate, -fo liolate [L. folium 
leaf, foliolus leaflet], having ten leaves or leaflets. 
Dece*mjugfate a. [L. jugat-us yoked], ' having 
ten pairs of leaflets or of other organs' {Syd, Soc. 
Lex. 18S2). Decemlo'cular a. [L. loculus little 
bag], ten-celled, having ten little cells for seeds 
(Smart 1836). f Decemnovenal a. [L. decem- 
novem nineteen], of nineteen years = Decenno- 
vennal. DexemnovenaTian, a man of the 
Nineteenth Century ; hence Decemnovenarian- 
ism, the characteristics distinctive of a man of the 
Nineteenth Century ; DecemnovenaTianlze v. y 
to act the decemnovenarian. Dece'mpedal a. [L. 
decempedalis, i.pes y ped- feet], (a) ten feet in length 
(ods.) ; K b) having ten feet. Dece*mpedate a. — 
prec. b {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1882). Decempe*nnate 
a. [L. penna wing], having ten flight-feathers on 
the pinion-bone. Dexernplex a. [L. -plex -fold], 
tenfold {S.S. Lex.). De'cemplicate a. [Lplicdtus 
plaited, folded], 4 having ten plaits or folds* 
{ibid.). Decemptrnctate a. [L. punctum a point], 
4 having ten points or spots ' {ibid.). Decem- 
stri'ate a. [L. stridtus grooved], * having ten 
striae * {ibid.). 

1858 Bentham Handbk. Brit. Flora 7 Decetndcutate . . 
Decemfid . . Decemfoliate . . Decemfoliolate. 1588 T. Har- 
vey Disc. Prolyl. 95 The Golden, decemnouenall, or Lunarie 
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circle. 1698 Wallis in Phil. Trans. XX. 187 That is, this 
is the Eighth Year of such Decem-novenal Cycle, or Circle 
of Nineteen Years. 1863 [De Morgan] From Matter to 
Spirit Pref. 6 We, respectable decemnovenarians as we are, 
have been so nourished on theories., that most of us cannot 
live with an unexplained fact in our heads. 1890 F. Hall 
in N. Y.Nat ion L. 316/1 Though a decemnovenarian, as some 
would call him, he is not to he allowed to decemnovena- 
rianize in language. 1864 Miss Codbe Studies Nciv <$■ Old 
(1865) 359 We have all heard much concerning this * De- 
cemnovenarianism ' for a long time before he received his 
formidable cognomen. Ibid. 379 Is it Steam whichhas 
made * Decemnovenarianism \ or 4 Decemnovenarianism ' 
which has created Steam ? 1827 G. S. Faber Sacr. Cat. 
Proph. (1844) 1. 48 A yet future decempartite division of 
that Empire. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Dece/npedal, of ten 
foot, or ten foot long. 1708 Motteux Rabelais rv. Ixiv. 
(1737) 262 The shadow is decempedal. 

December (d/se'mbai). Also 4-6 -bre, 4 -bir, 
descembre, 5 decembyr, 6 desember. Abbre- 
viated Dec* [a. OF. de'ceinbre i dezembre y ad. L, 
December^ f. decern ten, this being originally the 
tenth month of the Roman year. The meaning of 
-ber in this and the names of the three preceding 
months is nn certain.] 

The twelfth and last month of the year according 
to the modern reckoning ; that in which the winter 
solstice occurs in the northern hemisphere. 

[a 1000 Menologinm 220 (Gr.) J>amne fblcum bringS morgen, 
to mannum monaS to tune Decembris . . aerra Jula.] 1297 
R. Glouc. (1724) 408 pe endlefbe day of December pe 
toun hit wonne so. a 1300 Cursor M. 24916 (Cott.) Pat 
monelh bat man clepes . . Decembre [v.r. -ber, -bir, des- 
cembre]. 1460 Pluvtpton Corr. (Camden) 20 Written at 
London 9 of December. 1573 Tusser Husb. % December's 
husbandries O dirtie December For Christmas remember. 
1593 T. M or lev Madrigals, i Aprill is my mistris face\ 
Within her bosom is September, But in her heart a cold 
December, a 1643 Cartwrigmt Ordinary 1. ii, Don't you 
see December in her face? 1775 N. Wraxall Tour N. 
Europe 88 The weather, which .. was become in a few hours 
as cold and piercing as our Decembers. 1805 Scott Last 
Miustr. 1. xxi, Alike lo him was time or tide, December's 
snow or July's pride. 1841 T. H. Key in Smith Diet. 
Antiq. s.v. Calendar, Roman, The winter solstice at Rome, 
in the year 46 b.c, occurred on the 24th of December of the 
Julian Calendar. 1886 Miss Braddon Under Red Flag 
vi, The Man of December and Sedan - it was thus Blan. 
quists and Internationals spoke of the late Emperor [Napo- 
leon III]— was dethroned. 

attrib. 1593 Shaks. Rich. II, 1. iii. 298 Or wallow naked 
in December snow, a 1679 Earl Orrerv Guzman in. Were 
our Hearts as much mortified as those December- Lovers 
Looks I 1863 Kings ley Water Bab. iv. (ed. 2) 160 Pleasant 
December days. 

Hence December v. nonce-wd. f {a) trans, to 
give the character of December to ; {b) intr. to 
celebrate December (as the time of Christmas fes- 
tivities). Dece-mberisli a. t f Dece-mberly a. t 
resembling December in dreariness and darkness. 
Dece*mbrist, one connected in some specific way 
with this month ; see quot. 1882. 

1876 J. Ellis Cxsar in Egypt 332 Now balls are deserted, 
and plays unremember'd, And all the May joys prefliaturely 
December'd. 1888 Times (Weekly Ed.) 7 Dec. 7/1 The 
Cabinet was seeking a pretext for 'Decembering . 1795 
Burns Let. to Mrs. Duntop 15 Dec, As I am in a com- 
plete Decemberish humour, gloomy, sullen, stupid. 1765 
Sterne Tr. Shandy VIII. ix, In the many bleak and 
Decemberly nights of a seven years widowhood. z88a 

H. Lansoell Through Siberia if. 2 Certain of tbem called 
* Decembrists ', who in December 1825 tried to raise a re- 
volt among the soldiers of Nicolas, and deprive him of his 
throne. 

II Decemvir (dfte-mvai). [L.,sing.of^^»wm, 
originally decern viri * the ten men \] 

Rom. Antiq. {pi.) A body of ten men acting as 
a commission, council, college, or ruling authority; 
esp. the two bodies of magistrates appointed in 
451 and 450 B.C. to draw up a code of laws (the 
laws of the Twelve Tables) who were, during the 
time, entrusted with the supreme government of 
Rome. 

[1579 North Plutarch (1612) 864 Cicero . . did one day 
sharply reproue and inueigh against this law of the Decem- 
uiri.] 1600 Holland Livy m. xxxii. 109 Agreed it was that 
there should be created Decemvirs above all appeale. 
2781 Gibbon Decl. & F. xliv, The Decemvirs, who sullied 
by their actions the honour of inscribing, on brass, or wood, 
or ivory, the Twelve Tables of the Uoman Laws. 1838 
Arnold Hist. Rome I. 253 A commission invested with 
such extraordinary powers as those committed to the de- 
cemvirs. 1868 Smith Sm. Diet. Rom. Antiq. 127/2 Decem- 
viri Litibus Judicandis . . Augustus transferred to these 
decemvirs the presidency io the courts of the centumviri. 

b. trans/. A council or ml ing body of ten, as 
the Council of Ten of the Venetian Republic. 

1615 R. Cocks Diary 2 Aug., I had much adowe with 
Zanzabars desemvery. 1821 Byron Two Foscari 1. 188. 
1 look Forward to be one day of the decemvirs. 183a tr. 
SismondCs Ital. Re£. ix. 202 The decemvirs dared unblush- 
ingly propose to their colleagues, etc. 

c. sing. A member of such a body. 

1703 'RowzFairPenit. rv. i. (Jod.), He slewhis only daughter 
To save her from the fierce Decemvir's lust. 1744 tr. Livy 

I. 272 (Tod.) C. Julius, a decemvir, appointed him a day for 
taking his trial. 1849 Grote Greece 11. Lxxii. (1862) VI. 351 
Like the Decemvir Appius Claudius at Rome. 

Hence Dece'mvirship, the office of decemvir. 
1600 Holland Livy 115 (R.) The decemvirship, and the 
conditions of his colleagues together, had so greatly changed. 



DECENCY. 

Decemviral (d/se-m viral , a. [ad. L. decern- 
viral- is, f. decemvir: see -al.] Of or pertaining 
to the decemvirs. 

1600 Hollano Z.re'>'i27(R.)l'he decemvirall lawes (which 
now are knowne by the name of the twelve Tables). 1651 
Howell Venice 13 Three Senators . . have power to summon 
the Decemvirall Colledg. 1833THIRLWALL in Philol. Museum 
II. 477 The advantages of the consular over the decemviral 
form of government. 1852 Grote Greece 11. lxxiv. IX. 416 
His decemviral governments or Dekarchies. 

Decemvir ate (cUscmvir^t). [ad. L. decem- 
vir at-us, {. decemvir : see -ate !.] The office or 
government of decemvirs j a body of decemvirs. 

1620 E. Blount Horse Subsec. 233 After the Decemvirate, 
they returned againe to Consuls. 1704 Hearne Duct. Hist. 
(1714) I. 369 The Decemvirate regarded neither Senate nor 
people, but cut off the most considerable Citizens of both 
sorts. 1838 Arnold Hist. Rome I. xv. 302 The decemvirate 
seems indeed to have exhibited the perfect model of an 
aristocrat! cal royalty, vested not in one person but in several. 

b. transf. A body of ten rulers, councillors, etc., 
as the Venetian Council of Ten. Also attrib. 

1 65 1 Howell Venice 13 They read the letters addressd to 
the Decemvirat Colledg. 1653 SirE.Nicnolas in N. Papers 
(Camden) II. 12 The room . .is now possessed by the Decem- 
virate or ten Worthies that now reign far more absolutely 
than ever any King did in England, c iyy6 Sir W. Jones 
Let. Ld. Atthorpc^If such a decemvirate should ever attempt 
to restore our constitutional liberty by constitutional means. 

Dece nary, improp. decennary, a. and sb. 

[ad. med.L. decenaries {decenndrins), f. med.L. 
deccna {decenna) a tithing : see Decener.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to a decena or tithing. 
1753 Fieloinc Causes Incr. Robbers 5 5 (R.) To prevent 

idle persons wandering from place to place . . was one great 
point of the decenoary constitution. 

B. sb. =med.L. decena^ a tithing : see quot. 1 881. 
Apparently taken by the 17th c. antiquaries as formed on 

deceuner Decener+-y, and so accepted by later writers. 

[c 1250 Bracton hi. 11. Xj Diligenter erit inquirendum si 
[latrol fuerit in franco plegio et decenna, et tunc erit decenna 
in misericordia coram justitiarios nostros.] 1647 N. Bacon 
Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. xlviii. (1739) 84 View of free Pledges must 
be, to see that the Decennaries be full, c 1670 Hobbes Dial. 
Com. Laws 201 The whole Land was divided into Hun- 
dreds, and those again into Decennaries. 1765 Blackstone 
Comm. 1. 114 No man was suffered to abide in England 
above forty days, unless he were enrolled in some tithing or 
decennary. 1881 T. S. Frampton Hundred of Wrotham 
36 AH males . . should . . be enrolled in a tithing, or decen- 
nary, which originally consisted of ten free families^ [Cf. 
1866 Rogers Agric. ff Prices 1. 66 He was registered in the 
decenna before he reached adolescence.] 

fDe'Cence. Ods. [a. F. de'eence (I3-I4th c. 
in Hatzf.), ad. L. decentia: see next.] =next. 

1678 Sprat Sert/t. Gal. vi. 10 In good works . . there 
may be goodness in the general I but decence and graceful- 
ness can be only in the particulars in doing the good. 
1683 W. Clacett Ansiv. Dissenter's Object. 7 When the 
Decence and Convenience of a thing is considered, we 
should attribute much to the Wisdom of Authority. 1697 
Drvoen Virg. &neid x. 06 And must I own . . my secret 
smart — What with more decence were in silence kept. [As 
confessedly Fr. : 1836 Greville Diary 94 (Stanford) To the * 
opera to see Taglioni dance . . Her grace and de'eence are 
something that no one can imagine who has not seen her.] 

Decency (d/*sensi). [ad. L. decentia, f. decent- 
em becoming, fitting, Decent.] The quality or 
fact of being decent. 

+ L Appropriateness or fitness to the circum- 
stances or requirements of the case ; fitness, seemli- 
ness, propriety : a. of speech, action, or behaviour. 

1567 Drant Horace, Arte of Poetrie (R.), Of sortes and 
ages thou must note the manner and the guyse, A decensie 
for stirring youth, for elder folke likewise. 1589 Puttenham 
Eng. Poesie in. xxiii. (Arb.) 269 To nptirov . . wc in our vulgar 
call it by a scholasticall terme [decencie] our owne Saxon 
English terme is [seemelynesse]. Ibid. 271 Your decencies 
are of sundrie sorts, according to the many circumstances 
accompanying our writing, speech or behauiour. 1636 
Healey Epictetus' Manualllix. 79 Thou neglectest another 
[function] which thou mightest execute with full decency. 
1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. t. (1843) 33/ 1 Tne kin K w a s 
always the most punctual observer of all decency in bis 
devotion. 1719 Waterlano Vind. Christ's Divinity 107 
Why so enncern'd about the fitness, and decency of his I nter- 
pretation ? 1725 Watts Logic 11. v. § 4 The great Design of 
Prudence . . is to determine and manage every Affair with 
Decency, and to the best Advantage. 176a Hume Hist. 
Eng. III. liv. 173 His discourse on the scaffold was full of 
decency and courage. 

t b. What is appropriate to a person's rank or 
dignity. Obs. 

1584 Powel Lloyd's Cambria 364 Reseruing two things, 
that is to say his conscience, and also the decencie of his 
state. 1649 Milton Eikon. 17 With Scholastic flourishes, 
beneath the decencie of a king. 1661 Morgan Sp/iere 
Gentry iv.v. 78 According to the Decency of the said Name 
of the Duke of Somerset and the nobility of his . . estate, 
f c. Fitness of form or proportion : Comeliness. 

1610 Guillim Heraldry in. xiv. {1660) 170 Neither can Art 
forme a fashion of more stately decencie, than she hath 
done on the Stage. 1667 Prim att City % C. Builder 80 For 
decency it will be requisite not to have the girders alto- 

§ ether so deep as ten inches in the second, third, and fourth 
tory. 

1 2. Decent or orderly condition of civil or social 
life. Obs. 

' 1651 Hobbes Govt. <y Soc. x. § 1. 148 In [the state of civill 
Government there is] the Dominion of reason, peace, 
security, riches, decency, society, elegancy [etc.]. 1660 R. 
Coke Power % Snbj. 89 Decencie and order must presup- 
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pose laws and directions. 1705 Stanhotr Parafihr. II. 
lai God, as he is a God of Decency and Order, and not of 
Anarchy and Confusion [etc.). 

3. Propriety of behaviour or demeanour; due 
regard to what is becoming; conformity (in be- 
haviour, speech, or action) lo the standard of 
propriety or good taste. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1. (1843) a 3/ 2 We IWm. Earl 
of Pembroke] . . lived towards the favourites with that 
decency, as would nut suffer them to censure or reproach 
his master's judgment. 168a N orris Hieroclts 39 lo bear 
.. the loss of our goods with mildness and decency. 170a 
Eng. Theophrasttts 342 We do sometimes out of vanity or 
decency what we could do out of inclination and duty. 1731-3 
Swift Let. Mrs. Pilkingtoti 1 Jan., I cannot with decency 
shew them, except to a very few. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones 
x. viii, If I had not the patience of fifty Jobs, you would 
make me forget all decency and decorum. 1798 Wordsw. 
Old Cumbrld. Beggar, Many, I believe, there are Who 
live a life of virtuous decency. 1855 Lo. Houghton in 
Li/e (1891) 1. xi. 516 As I have got two letters from you 
to-day, I must write in decency before I go to steep. 1883 
Gladstone in Times 9 June, Less than that I cannot say 
in justice and in decency. 

D. csp. Compliance with recognized notions of 
modesty or delicacy ; freedom from impropriety. 

1639 tr. Dn Bostfs Compi. Woman F iv, Peradventure they 
would . . accuse him for not writing, as decency obliged him 
therein . . Is there one sole word in all this worke . . to make 
one blush in reading it? 1684 Earl Roscom. Ess. Trans!. 
Verse % Immodest words admit of no defence ; For want of 
decency is want of sense, a 1715 Subnet Own Time {1724) 
1. 137 Sir Elisha Leightoun ..maintained an outward de- 
cency . . yet he was a very vicious man. 1886 H. JM. John- 
ston Kilimanjaro Exp, ii. 28 The black glistening forms 
of the burly negroes on whom nakedness sits with decency. 
(bid. xix, 433 Both sexes have little notion or conception 
of decency, the men especially seeming to be unconscious of 
any impropriety in nakedness. 

c. Conformity to the standard of living becoming 
one's position ; respectability. 

1751 Johnson RatttSUr No. 166 pj Those whom a very 
little assistance would coable to support themselves with 
decency. 1785 Paley Mor. Philos. 111. ix, There is a certain 
appearance, attendance, establishment, and mode of living, 
which custom has annexed to the several ranks and orders 
of civil life (and which compose what is called decency). 

4. //. Decent or becoming acts or observances ; 
the established observances of decent life or de- 
corum ; proprieties. (Rarely sing?) 

1667 Milton P. L. vhi. 6ox Those graceful acts, Those 
thousand decencies that daily flow From all her words and 
actions mixed with love And sweet compliance. x673PRYnEN 
Marr. ii la Mode Ep. Ded., They have copied .. the deli- 
cacies of expression, and the decencies of behaviour from 
your lordship. 1700 — Sigismomta <V G.joi O ever faith- 
ful heart, 1 have perform d the ceremonial part, The de- 
cencies of grief. 17*3 De Foe Col. Jack 1x840) 204, I told 
her I thought it was a decency to the ladies. 1735 Pope 
Ep. Laily 164 Virtue she finds too painful an endeavour, 
Content to dwell in decencies for ever. 1827 Macaulay 
Machiavelli Ess. {1854) 49/2 He became careless of the 
decencies which were expected from a man so highly dis- 
tinguished in the literary and political world. 

b. //. The outward conditions or requirements 
of a decent life. 

1798 Malthus Popul. (1878) 375 He may be . . belter able 
to command the decencies . . of life. 183a Lewis Use <V Ab. 
Pol. Terms xiii. 111 In this sense the poor are those who . . 
severally enjoy a less quantity of decencies and necessaries. 
1841 S. Loveb Handy A tidy xxiv. 313 The little man was 
buttoning on a pair of black gaiters, the only serviceable 
decency ne had at his command. 1894 H. Sidgwick in 
Times 13 Jan. 11/4 It was not easy to distinguish decencies 
and comforts on the one hand and luxuries on the other. 

Decend, etc. : sec Descknd, etc. 

Decene (df-sfn). Chew, [f. Gr. tUa ten + -kne.] 
The olefine of the decacarbon orDECYL scries,C i0 H TO . 
Also called Dccyicnc. X877 Watts Fownes* Chrtn, 52. 

tDexener. Oh. Forms: 6 decenier, di- 
Beuer, 7 deciner, -or, 7-8 deoenner. [a. AngloFr. 
decener=OV. decenier, mod.F. dixenier, dizenicr, 
dizain ier, in med.L. decenarins (improp. deceit- 
nor ins), f. decena, in OK. dizeine, -aine, Pr. desena, 
Sn. deccna, a group of ten, a tithing.] 

1. One in command of ten soldiers. 

*555 Watbkman Fardte Facions it. x. 211 Their capitaines 
ouer ten, whiche, hy a lerme borowed of the Frenche, we 
calle Diseners. 1589 Ive tr. Dn Bcllay's tnstr. 80 The 
Souldiers [should exercise! by themselues euerie holie day, 
with their Dcceniers [c/te/s de ehambre\ Chiefs of squadrons, 
and Corporals. x6a7 S. Ward Sertn., Jethro's Justice* 
From theGouernourof the thousand to the Centurion, from 
him to the Tithing-man or Dccinor. 

2. a. The head of a deccna or tithing; a tithing- 
man or borsholder ; b. A member of a tithing. 

1607 Cowell /«rVr/r., Decinert . . signifieth , . such as 
were wont to have the oversight and checke of ten friburgs 
for the maintenance of the king's peace. 1624 Tertnes de 
la Ley s.v., Deciner is not now used for the chiefe man of a 
Dozein, hut for him that is swome to the Kings peace. 1647 
N. Bacon Disc. G<n>t. Eng. 1. xxvl(i739)43 All Free-men 
were Decenners, that is, ranked into several tens. 175a 
Fielding Causes Iner. Robbers § 5 (R.\ In case of the de- 
fault of appearance in a decenner, his nine pledges had one 
and thirty days to bring the delinquent forth to justice. 
[1869 W. Molyneux Burton oh Trent 105 There was a staff 
of men six in number called 4 Deciners ', whose duly it was 
in modern times to assist the constables in preserving tbc 
peace of the manor and borough . . The name commonly 
given to these officers was dozener, and under it at the 
present day they are associated in many instances with 
municipal borough*.] 
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Decennal (d/sc niV), a. ? Oh. [ad. L. decen- 1 
nal-is of ten years, f. decern + ann-us. Cf. K. de 4 - 
cennal (16th c. in llalzf.).] « Decennial. 

1648 1 Mebcvrii's Pragmatic t's ' Plea for King 26 They 
. . appointed Archons, or Decennall Governors, that is, one 
Prince lor ten years. 1708 M otteux Rabelais (1737) V. 235 
A Decennal Piescription. 

t Decennalian, a. Oh. «- prcc. 

1794 T. Taylor Pausanias I. 376 The Medontidae still 
held the decennalian government. 

Decennary (d/scniri), a. and sb. [f. L. de- 
cenn-is often ycats + -ARY : cf. Decennal.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to a period of ten years ; 
Decennial. 

1855 Jml. R. Agric.Soc. XVI. 11. 577 The average home- 
produce of wheat . . during each of these decennary periods. 

B. sb. A period of ten years ; a decennium. 
1811 W. R. Hamilton in Parr's Wkt. /1828) VIII. 34 The 

i awful predictions of the Whigs during the last decennary. 
1 816 H. C Robinson Diary (1869) I 1 .322 The fifth decennary 
of the nineteenth century. 1873 C Robinson A r . S. Watts 
i 72 Dividing the decennary Into two equal parts, it will l>e 
I found that, .during the eartier five years [etc]. 

Decennary: see Decenary. 

Decenniad, [irreg. f. L. Decennilm + -ad, 
! after triad, chiliad, etc. J « Decennium. 

1864 Sox. Science Rer: 259 The increase . . was found in 
the ten years ending in 1851 to be less than it had been 
in any previous decenniad. 188a Athenaeum 3 Tune 692/1 
During three decenniads of the latter half of the present 
century. 

Decennial (d/senial), a. (sb.) [f. L. deceit- 
ni-um (sec next) + -al : cf. centennial. The L. 
adj. was deeenndi-is, whence Decennal.] 

A. Oiij. Of or pertaining to a period of ten 
years. 

1656 Blount Glossogr. , Decennial, belonging to or con tein- 
ing ten years. r68<, H. More Paralip. Prophet. 01 At a 
complete decennial interval. 1798 W. Taylor in Monthly 
Mag. IV. in The interest of a majority of the house .. 
illegally to perpetuate its authority and vote itself decen- 
nial. 1866 Rogers Agric. 4 Prices I. xxv. 625 A table in 
which decennial averages maybe stated. 1868 M. Pattison 
Acadm. Org. iii. 52 The decennial return of income to be 
made by each college. 

b. Of persons : Holding office for ten years. 

1728 Newton Chronol. Amended 37 Charops, the first 
decennial Archon of the Athenians. 1866 Felton A»c. <$> 
Mod. Gr. II. v. 74 Seven decennial archons carried on the 
government till n. c. 683. 

B. sb. A decennial anniversary or its celebra- 
tion. U. S. 1889 in Century Diet. 

Hence Dece nnially adv., every ten years. 
1874 Daily Xews 16 Feb. 5/5 Opportunity of decennially 
reviewing the progress throughout the world of fine arts. 

II Decenninm (d/sc-ni£m). PI. -ia. [U, f. 
decennis of ten years, f. decent ten + annus year : 
cf, biennis, biennium, and Centennium.] A space 
of ten years, a decade (of years). 

1685 H. Mobe Paralip. Prophet. 91 Reckoning on still by 
complete Decenniums. 1801 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. 
I XII. 590 To unteach all their lessons of the last decennium. 
1864 Pusey Lcct. Daniel \. 8 In the last decenniaof the last 
century. 1881 Census Eng. Wales Prelim. Report p. xii, 
The decrease of the population of Ireland . . in each suc- 
ceeding decennium. 

t Decennoval (d/seWval), a. Oh. [ad. L. 

dcccnncrval-is, f. decem-novctn nineteen : see -al.] 
, Of or pertaining to nineteen (years). 

1681 Hooke Phil. Collect. XII. 28 Dionysius Exiruus in- 
troduced the Decennoval Cycle (called the Golden Number) 
I for the Celebration of Easter. 1604 Holder Disc. Time 75 
M cton . . constituted a Decennoval Circle, or of 1 9 years. 
So t Dece nnovary, f Decennove nnal, « prec. 
1694 Holder Disc.Time 77 In this whole Decennovary 
Progress of the Epacts. 1677 Carv Chronol. 1. 11. 1. ii. 57 An 
Interval of 1257 Years, which make 66 Decenovenal Cycles, 
and somewhat more. 1686 Plot Stajfordsh. 42s Through 
the whole Decennovennal Cycle. 

Decension, -sor> obs. Descension, -soil 

Decent v drsent), a. [a. F. decent (15th c in 
Ilatzf.), or ad. L. decent cm, pr. pple. of decere lo 
become, to be fitting. It is used etymologically 
by Wynkyn de Worde (|>crlu as French) in 

1495 Traisa's Barth. De P. R. v. xxix.. The fyngrcs 
highte digiti .. of this worde decent [Bodt. MS. decerej, to 
saye in Englysshc semely, for they ben semely sette.) 

1. Becoming, suitable, appropriate, or proper 
to the circnmslances or special requirements of the 
case ; seemly, fitting. Oh. or arch. 

1539 [see bj. 1547 Latimer 1st Semt. be/. Edw. VI 
(Arb,) 33 It was not decent that the kings horsses shuld be 
kept in them [abbeys). 1580 Puttemiiam Eng. Poesie itu 
xxiii; (Arb.) 279 Tell thine errand in such tennes as are 
decent betwixt enemies. 1661 Evelyn Diary 20 Dec., The 
funeral of the Bishop of Hereford, .was a decent solemnity. 
a 1677 Barrow Sertn. Matt. L 20 (Wits, 1716) 1 1. 957 Decent 
it was that as man did approve so man also should condemn 
sin in the flesh. 1695 Dbvoen ParalL Poetry $ Paint., 
Since there must be ornaments both in painting and poetry, 
if they are not necessary, they must at least be decent, that 
is in their due place, and but moderately used. 17x0 
Steele Tatter No. 231 Fa After a decent Time spent in 
the Father's House, the Bridegroom went to prepare his 
Scat for her Reception. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones v. iii, 
So total a change, .that we think it decent to communicate 
it in a fresh chapter. 18*7 Pollok Conrse T. iil Showing, 
too, in plain and decent phrase. 1848 Macaulay///*/. Eng. 
1. 75 The founders of the Anglican Church had retained 
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cpucopacy as an ancient, a decent, and 9 convenient eccle- 
siastical polity, but had not declared that form of church 
government to be of divine institution. 

fb. Appropriate with regard to rank or dignity. 

*539 Act 31 t/en. V/lf, c 5 A goodly . . inanour, decent 
and convenient fur a king. 1547 Latimer 1st Sertn. be/. 
Edw. VI (Arb.) 33 God tcacheth what hoooure i» decente 
for the kyngc. 1640 Yohkk Union Hon. jj The Tombc . . 
is not so decent, nor convenient as his honour and acts de- 
served. 1657 J. Smith My it. Rhet. 67 He useth a decent 
pnd due epithet, thus, Honourable Judge. 1716 I«adyM.\V. 
Montague Basset TabU 77 When kings, nucens, knaves are 
set in decent rank, a 1794 Gibbon Autobiag. 84 The court 
was regulated with decent and splendid economy. 

f2. Of such appearance and proportions as suit 
the requirement* of good taste; comely, hand- 
some. 

1600 J. Pory tr, Leo's A/rica 11. 237 Most of their house* 
are but of one storie high, yet are they very decent, and 
have each one a garden. 16x6 Bullokar, Decent, comely, 
handsome. 1615 Bacon Ess. Buildings (Arb.) 552 An In- 
ward Court. .Which is to be. .Cloistered on all Sides, vpon 
Decent and Beautifull Arches, as High as the first Story. 
1669 A. Brownr Art Pict. {1675) 4 It is impossible to mRkc 
any deceot or well proportioned thing, without this Sy me- 
trical measure of the parts orderly united. 1725 Pora Odyss. 
xiti. 273 Her decent hand a shinine javMin bore. 1715 De 
For Voy. round World (1Z40) 268 He had five or six apart- 
ments in his house. . two of them were very large and decent. 

3. In accordance with or satisfying the general 
standard of propriety or good taste, in conduct, 
speech, or action ; csp. conformable lo or satisfying 
Ihe recognized standard of modesty or delicacy; 
free from obscenity. 

1545 Jove Exp. Dan. vii. 124 A fayer decent semely 
shewe of vtwarde deuocioo. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, rv. ii. 
145 For vertue, nnd true beautie of the soule, Forhooestie, 
and decent carriage. 16*5 Bacon Est. Praise (Arb.) 357 
To Praise a Mans selfe, cannot be Decent, except it be in 
rare Cases. 171a Heabne Collect. 29 Oct., Twill not be 
decent for me to inquire into y l Affair. 173a Berkeley 
Alciphr. 11. I xo The regular decent life of a virtuous man. 
'754 Chatham Lett. Nephew \\. 20 lie sure to associate 
. . with men of decent and honourable lives. 1770 Gibbon 
On Mneid vi. Misc. Wks. 1796 II. 507 The law* of honour 
are difTerent in different ages; and a behaviour which in 
Augustus was decent, would have covered &neas with 
infamy. 1830-a Cableton Traits Irish Peasant. (Tegg'* 
ed.) 375 Are you ladin' a dacenter or more becominer life? 
1855 ISIacaulav Hist. Eng. IV. 265 M uch more than they had 
any decent pretence for asking. 1865 Mill in Morn. Star 
6 July, Would it have been decent in me to have gone among 
you and said, ' I am the fittest man I ' 
b. of persons. 

1731 Swift I*orms t Strephon 4 Chloe, Women must be 
decent, And from the spouse each blemish hide. 1886 
11. H. Johnston Kilimanjaro Fxp. x\x. 437 The Wa-Caga 
cannot be accused of indecency, for they make no effort to 
be decent, but watk about as Nature made them. 

4. Satisfying (in character, mode of living, be- 
haviour, manners, etc) the standard of one's 
position or circtim stances ; respectable. 

171a Steele Sped. No. 443 f 7 llonestus . . make< 
modest Profit by modest Means, to the decent Support 
of his Family. 1738 PorK F.pil. Sat. 11. 71 Even in a 
bishop I can spy cfesert : Seeker is decent. 1771 M bs. 
Harhis in Priv. Lett. Ld. Malmesbuty I. 2*9 Lord 
Herbert is at Wilton with his tutor, .a decent well-behaved 
man. 1807 Crabbl Par. Reg. l 403 Next, with their boy, 
a decent couple came. 1831 V. L. Peacock Crotchet Castle 
iii, Captain F. — Many decent families are maintained on 
smaller means. Lady C— Decent families : ay, decent is the 
distinction from respectable. Respectable means rich, and 
decent means poor. I should die it I heard my family called 
decent, 1879 Geo. Eliot Theo. Such ii. 27 Moat of us who 
have had decent parents. 188a Serjt. Ballantine Exper. 
Barrister's Li/e I, xxiii. 200, 1 remember a pantaloon.. He 
was a very sober decent fellow, 
b. of appearance, dress, etc. 

1696 tr. Dn Mont's Voy. Lex*nnt 45 Others go about in a 

rtty decent Garb. 174*. De Foe's A nr.. Tradesman (184 1 ) 
xxii. 210 A well-furnished shop with a decent outside. 
1773 Johnson Let. Mrs. Thrale 6 ScpL, In the afternoon 
tea was made by a very decent girl in a printed linen. 
1843 Mss. Cablvle Lett. I. 227, I am getting together one 
decent suit of clothes for her. 1884 F. M . Cbaweobo Rom. 
Singer I. 5 We made him look very decent. 

5. Satisfying a fair slandard ; fair, tolerable, 
passable, 'respectable'; good enongh in its way. 

Distinct examples of ihis sense are late ; within brackets 
are given some earlier quots. which may belong to iL 

\c 184a Twyne in Wood Li/e (Oxf. Hist. Soc) I. 55 They 
were put into battell arraye, and skirmished together in 
a very decent manner. 1697 Dbvden Virg.Georg. Ded.(i72i) 
1. 180 If his Constitution be healthful, his Mind may still 
retain a decent Vigour.] 

1711 Addison Spect. No. 34 F 10 At length t making a 
Sacrifice of all their Acquaintance and Relations, Itheyl 
furnished out a very decent Execution. 1773 J. Bebbidge 
Chr. World Unmasked (181a) 29 Some debt* I shall pay 
myself, a decent part of the shot. «8a6 Cobbett R nr. Rides 
(1885) 1 1 . 27 The locusts. . appeared . . to be doing pretty well, 
and had made decent shoots. 1863 Fa. A. Kemsls Resid. 
in Georgia 133 There was not another decent kitchen, or 
flower garden in the State. x88o Miss Bhaddon Just as 
I am xi. She had just learnt enough English to write 
a decent letter. Mod. {Ox/ord Tutor) He onght to be able 
to write decent Latin prose. 

6. quasi-<Mfe». Decently. 

1715-10 Pora Iliad vil 513 Nor less the Greeks tbeir 
pious sorrows shed, And decent on the pile dispose the dead. 
1761 Euz. Bon hots Rambles 0/ Frankly (x 797) 1 1. 176 The 
woman was dressed ocat and decenL 

7. Comb., as decent-lived, -locking. 

1800 Mrs. Hebvey Monrtray Fam. 1 1. 152 A small but 

!2»-2 
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tolerably decent-looking house. 1892 Pall Mall G. 5 Apr. 
6/1, 1 never stole any spoons, and am a decent-lived man as 
a whole. 

Decentish (drscntij), a. colloq. [f. prec. + 
Somewhat decent, pretty decent. 

a 1814D1BDIN ' Tom Tough' in Univ. Songster {1825) 83 
Laid up at last in a decentish condition. 1820 Black™. 
Mag. VII. 298 The Jenkinsops had maintained a decentish 
sort of character. 1854 Motley Corr. 8 May, I have a 
decentish kind of room here, and I think I shall stop. 

Decently (drsentli), adv. [-ly 2 ] 

1. In a decent manner j with decency fsnitably; 
t fittingly; becomingly; respectably. 

1552 Huloet, Decentlye, decent er. 1556 Lauoes Tractate 
39 To rewle his ryng In Godlie maner, decentlie. x6n 
Bihle 1 Cor. xiv. 40 Let all things be done decently [Vulg. 
honeste; Wvclif, and all 16th c. w. honestly] and in order. 
1639 Fuller Holy War iv. viii. (1840) 192 He also caused 
the corpses of the Christians, .decently to he interred. 1662 
Bk. Com. Prayer, Churching of Women, The woman . .shall 
come into the Church decently apparelled. 1723 De Foe 
Col. Jack (1840) 221 My wife, .treated me more decently than 
she had been wont to do. 17^ Johnson Rambler No. 170 v 2 
My father was burthened with more children than he could 
decently support. 18x4 South ey R oderick 111, There upon 
the ground Four bodies, decently composed, were laid. 
1871 M os ley Voltaire (1886) 74 In England, Voltaire 
noticed, the peasant is decently clad. 

2. In a fairly satisfactory way or measure ; toler- 
ably, passably. 

1846 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. I. 368, I cannot even steady my 
hand to write decently. r8$9 Darwin in Life <$■ Lett. (1887) 
1. 151 If I keep decently well. } 

t Dexentness. Obs. [-NESS.] The quality 
of being decent ; decency, propriety. 

156X Veron Hunting of Purg. 37 Shall they [our dead] be 
caried forth, wythout any decentnesse, as we he wont to 
cary forth dead horses ? 1581 Mu lcaster Positions xxxviii. 
(1887) 178 There is a comlynesse in eche kinde, and a decent- 
nesse in degree. 1670 Evelyn Diary 6 Feb., The lawfulnesse, 
decentnesse, and necessitie of subordinate degrees and 
ranks of men. 

Decentralization (dzsentrataiz^-Jan^. [n. 
of action from next. So mod.F. decentralisation 
(1878 in Acad. Diet.).'] 

The action or fact of decentralizing; decentralized 
condition ; esp. in Politics \ the weakening of the 
central authority and distribution of its functions 
among the branches or local administrative bodies. 

1846 Bastiat & Porter Gen. Interest 40 An irresistible 
power of decentralization. 187a M. D. Conway Republ. 
Superst. 1. i. 10 The illustration of the dangers of extreme 
decentralisation in a republic furnished by the history of 
the United States. 

Decentralize (d*se'ntral3iz\ v. [f. De- II. 1 

+ Centralize. Cf. mod.F. dtcentraliser (1878 
in Acad. Diet.)."} 

trans. To undo the centralization of ; to distribute 
administrative powers, etc., which have been con- 
centrated in a single head or centre. Hence De- 
centralized, Decentralizing ppl. ad/s. 

1851 Nichol Archit. Hcav. 91 These unconcentrated, or 
rather de-centralized masses of stars. 1859 Bright Sp. 
India 1 Aug., What you want is to decentralize your Govern- 
ment. i860 Sat. Rev. IX. 803/2 Decentralizing influences 
wax faint and few. 1875 Mesivale Gen. Hist. Rome lxx. 
(1877) 575 During the last century the government of the 
empire had become completely decentralized. 

t Deceper, v. Obs. [Illiterate spelling of de- 
separe or dessepare, a. OF. desseparer> deseparer, 
ad. late L. dis-separdre f f. His- asunder + scparare 
to Separate, Sevee.] trans. To dissever. Hence 
fDece-peration [OF. deccperacion (Godef.)], 
separation, severance. 

1547 Boorde Brev. Health 13 b, The one decepered from 
the other, a 1450 Knt. de la Tour 1,1868) 98 Deceperacion 
of the loue be twene hem. 

Decephalize (dzse-fabiz), v. Biol. [De- II. 
1 : cf. Cephalization (Gr. Kt<pa\r} head).] To 
reverse the cephalization of; to reduce, degrade, 
or simplify the parts of the head of (an animal). 
Hence Decephaliza-tion, the simplification or 
reduction of cephalic parts ; reduction of the com- 
plexity or specialization of the head, as compared 
with the rest of the body ; decephalized condition. 
(Introduced by Dana, in article cited.) 

1863 Dana in Amer. Jrnl. Science $ Arts 2nd Ser. 
XXxVl. 3 Examples of cephalization . . by a transfer of 
members from the locomotive to the cephalic series (or of 
decepkalization by the reverse) occur in the two highest 
sub-kingdoms, those of Vertebrates and Articulates. Ibid. 
5 The Entomostracans exemplify decephalizatidn by de- 
generation. 

Deceptation, obs. f. Disceptation, discussion. 

t Deceptible, a. Obs. [?a. obs. F. dtfceptible 
or directly f. L. type *deceptibilis : see -ble.] Apt 
to be deceived. 

X646 SirT. Bkowne Pseud. Ep. 1 Humane nature ; of whose 
deceptible condition.. perhaps there should not need any 
other eviction. Ibid. 1. iii. 8 An erroneous inclination of 
the people ; as being the most deceptible part of mankind. 

Hence Deceptibllity. 

1665 Glanvill Seeps. Set. i. 6 Considering the shortness 
of our intellectual sight, the deceptibility and impositions 
of our senses. 1837 Carlyle Diam. Necklace Misc. Ess. 
fi888) V. 162 A fixed idea.. has produced a deceptibility.. 
that will clutch at straws. 
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Deception (d&e-pjbn). Also 6 dis-. [a. F. 

deception (13th c. in Hatzf.), ad. L. deception-en^ 
n. of action from deciperc to Deceive.] 

1. The action of deceiving or cheating. 

c 1430 Lvdg. Min. Poems (1840) 76 Hope dispeyred, a gwer- 
donles gwerdone ; Trusty disceyte, feythful decepcioune. 
1477 Earl Rivers <Caxton) Dictes F ij, hen harme- 
doers & loveth falshode and desepcion. 1400 Caxton 
Eneydos xxvi. 95 What grete decepcions and iniuries she 
ymagyneth ayenst the. c\$n Doctr. Gd. Servauntes in 
Anc. Poet. Tracts (Percy Soc.) 4 Fie dysceyte, gyle, and 
decepcyon. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 126 For greit 
disceptioun all this thing; he did. a 1716 South (J.), All 
deception is a misapplying of those signs which . . were 
made the means of mens signifying or conveying their 
thoughts. 1794 S. Williams Vermont 170 He was ac- 
customed to no falsehood or deception. 1863 Darwin 
Fertil. Orchids i. 45 These plants exist by an organized 
system of deception. 

b. The fact or condition of being deceived. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 111. iv. 113 Hee is surely 
greedy of delusion, and will hardly avoide deception. 1769 
Junius Lett. xxxi. 144 The public has fallen into the de- 
ception. 1836 Hor. Smith Tin Trump. (1876) 118 Decep- 
tion — a principal ingredient in happiness. 

2. That which deceives; a piece of trickery; 
a cheat, sham. 

1794 Mas. Radcliffe Myst. Udoipho xx, There is some 
deception, some trick. 1833 Ritchie Wand. Loire 176 
Launching the anathemas of what we call taste against so 
paltry a deception. 1841 Miss Mitforo in L'Estrange 
Life III. viii. 130 There was no background to form a 
phantasmagoria deception. 

Hence Deceptionist, one who performs feats of 
illusion ; a juggler. 

1883 Society 20 Jan. 22/1 'The American Deceptionist'.. 
with his marvellous juggling tricks. 

Dece ptional, a. rare. [f. prec. + -al.] Of 
or pertaining to deception ; deceptive. 

1830 Galt Laivrie T. v. vii. (1849) 22 4> ' played a decep- 
tional part. 

Deceptions (d/se-pjas), a. Now rare.^ [a. 
obs. P. deceptieux, -cieux, in med.L. deceptios-us 
(Da Cange), f. deception- em : see -ous.] Of the 
nature of or characterized by deception ; that tends 
to deceive, cheat, or mislead. 

1606 Shaks. TV. «$• Cr. v. ii. 123 An esperance. .That doth 
inuert th'attest of eyes and eares ; As if those organs had 
deceptious functions. 1789 Bath Jrnl. 20 July Advt., To 
puff off an old stock in a deceptious manner. ( 1824 Ben- 
tham Bk. Fallacies Wks. 11843 II. 437 Deceptious terms. 
1. In the war department,— honour zxxdgtory. 2. In inter- 
national affairs, honour, glory, and dignity. 1829 Examiner 
706/2 False attacks, feints, and deceptious demonstrations. 
1843 Tait's Mag. X. 622 Stripped of its deceptious summer 
verdure. 

t Dece'ptiously, adv. Obs. [f. prec. + -LY 2.] 
In a way characterized by deception ; in such a 
way as to deceive. 

1797 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XXIII. 582 She then 
appoints him deceptiously in the bathhouse. X817BENTHAM 
Plan Pari. Reform cxv, Circumstantially but deceptiously 
evidentiary. 

Deceptitious (disepti*Jas\ a. rare. [f. L. 
stem decept- (sec next) + -it i ous (from L. •tcius).] 
Of a deceptive kind or character. 

1827 Bentham Ration. Evid. Wks. 1843 VII. 13 Any 
deceptitious representation of psychological facts. 

Deceptive (d/se*ptiv), a. [a. F. dheptif -ive 
(1378 in Hatzf.), in med. or mod.L. deceptivtts y f. 
decept- ppl. stem of diaper e to deceive ; see -ive. 
In English a recent word (not in Shaksp.), which 
has taken the place of Deceptious.] Apt or tend- 
ing to deceive, having the character of deceiving. 

Deceptive cadence (Music) : false or interrupted cadence : 
see False a. 2 b. 

16x1 CoTca., Deceptif deceptiue, deceitfull, deceiuing. 
1656 in Blount Glossogr. c 1780 V. Knox Remarks Gram. 
Schools (R.\ It is to be feared, .that this mode of education 
. .is ultimately deceptive. 1787 Hargrave Tracts, Case of 
Impositions (R.),The deceptive verbal criticism from words 
no longer understood. 1840 Carlyle Heroes (1858) 295 
A mere shadow and deceptive nonentity. 1874 MoaLEY 
Compromise {1886) 171 We see the same men. .kneeling, 
rising, bowing, with deceptive solemnity, 
t b. as sb. Deceiving faculty. Obs. 

165a Gaule Magastrom. 268 By learning the deceptive, 
and proving the experience, of the magical Art. 

Deceptively (dftcptivli), adv. [-ly 2 .] In 
a deceptive manner, so as to deceive. 

1835 CoLEaiDGE Aids Reft. (1848) 1. 104 If he use the 
words, right and obligation^ he does it deceptively. 1863 
Bates Nat. Amazon II. 58 Two smaller kinds, which are 
deceptively like the little Nemeobius Lucina. 

Deceptiveness. [-kess.] The quality of 
being deceptive. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 11. v. vi, An Executive ' pretend- 
ing', really with less and less deceptiveness now, 'to be 
dead '. 1873 Euston Hist. Scot.Wl. lxx. 201 A characteristic 
deceptiveness that must bave comprehended self-deceit. 

Deceptivity (dfseptrviti). [f. as Deceptive 
+ -ity.] = Deceptiveness ; also concr. a thing of 
deceptive character. 

1843 CAaLYLE Past <$• Pr. (11858) 230 A Deceptivity, a Sham- 
thing. 

t Dece'ptor. Obs. In 5 -our. [ad. (through 
Ft.) L. deccptor-em deceiver, agent-n. from deci- 
pere to deceive. Cf. later F. dtceptettr (Littre).] 
A deceiver. 
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1484 Caxton Msop iv. xi. (1889) 116 Ypocrytes and decep- 
tours of god and of the world. 

t Dece'ptory, a. Obs. [ad. L. deceptori-us 
deceitful, 1. deccptor-em deceiver: see -cry. In 
obs. F. dtceploire.] Apt to deceive. 

c 1430 Lydg. Bochas 1. xi. (1554) 25 a, See how deceptorye 
Been all these worldly revolucions. 1727-30 in Bailey vol. 
II, and folio; whence 1755 in Johnson. 

Dece'ptress, rare. [fem. of Deceptor, an- 
swering in sense to L. deceptrix : fee -ess.] A 
female deceiver. 

1880 M. Crommelin Black Abbey II. viii. 139 The pretty 
deceptress woke refreshed. 

f Dece'pture. Obs. [f. L. decept- ppl. stem of 
decipere + -vueJ] 'Fraud, deceit* (Halliwell). 

Dece 'reprize, v. [/. De- II. i + Cerebr-um 

4 -iz£.] To deprive of the cerebrum ; to pith. 

Decern (d&5un), v. [a. F. dkerne-r (1318 in 
Godef. }, ad. L. decernere to decide, pronounce a 
decision, f. De- I. 2 + cernhe to separate, distin- 
guish, decide : see Cern v. In OF. de'eerner was 
confused in form with descerner, discerner\ the 
clear distinction between the two dates only from 
the 16th c. ; hence, in English also, decern is found 
with the sense Discern.] 

I. To decide, determine, decree. 

1 1. trans. To decide, determine (a matter dis- 
puted or doubtful). Obs. a. with simple obj. 

C142S Wyntoun Cron. vm. ii. ito Be be Text bai decerne 
all Tha casis. 1555 Eden Decades 80 The contronersie shulde 
bee decerned by the bysshope of Rome. 

b. with inf. or object clause. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 1495) 11. 22oa/i Holy 
faders . . decerned & concluded that it sholde be burved 
with theyr mayster. 1502 Ahnoloe Chron. (181 1) 162 Whan 
my noble prince . . had decerned to send me his oratour to 
France. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. I. 531 This ilk Donald 
. . Decernit hes thairfoir richt suddantlie'l'o gif battell. 1547 
Homilies 1. Charity 1. (1859) 69 He shall not be deceived, but 
i truly decern and judge, a 1619 Fotherbv A thcom. 1. v. § 2 
(1622) 31 To make them decerne, there should be no God. 

c. mtr. 

1553 Kennedy Compend. Tract, in Wodr. Soc. Misc. (1844) 
105 The Apostolisand Eldaris convenit tu dispute and de- 
cerne upoun the questioun. 
2. trans. To decree by judicial sentence. Now 
j a technical term of Scottish judicature ; the use of 
! the word ' decerns 1 being necessary to constitute 
a Decree : see quot. 1774 in d. 

a. with simple obj. 

ci555 Harpsfield Divorce Hen. VIII (1878) 182 She .. 
was denounced .. contumax, and a citation decerned for her 
appearance. 1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerem. in. viii. 181 
But onely pronounce the sentence according to that which 
I he who sitteth judge in the Court, hath decreed and de- 
, cerned. <xx8so Rossetti Dante <$■ Circ. 1. (1874) 118 Since 
j thou, Death, and thou only, canst decern Wealth to my life, 
I or want, at thy free choice. 

b. thai something be done. 

1460 Capg8Ave Chron. 274 The lordis of this present Par- 
lement [1399] decerne and deme, That the dukes . . schal 
lese . . her dignite. 1515 R. Sampson in Strype Eccl.Mcm. 
I. i. 17 A commission to some men . . to decern [that] the 
same one exception and process .. were of no strength. 
1582-8 Hist. James J 7 / (1804) 21 It was decernit that . . shoe 
sould be transport^ to the fortalice of Lochlevin, and thair 
decernit to remaine in captivity. 

c. a person, etc. to be or to do something. + To 
decern in : to mulct in by decree of court. 

1526 Sc. Acts Jas. f(i8i4) 306 (Jam.) Decernit to haif in- 

I currit the panis contenit in said actis. 1559 Diurtt. Occttrr. 
(1833) 52 The forthe of Aymouth decernit to be cassin down. 
1568 Grafton Chron. Rich. II an. 23 II. 405 We . . by the 
power, name, and authoritie to us . . committed, pronounce, 
decerne [1494 Fabvan dyscerne] and declare, the same king 
Richard . . to be . . unworthy to the rule and governaunce. 
1640-1 Kirkcttdbr. War-Comm^Min. Bk. (1855) 41 Roger 
Gordoun . ■ for his contumacie in not coming to the Com- 

| mittie . . is decernit in xx merks monie of fyne. Ibid. 43 
Decerns Alexander Gordoun . .to content and'pey to George 

I Glendonyng . . the soume of xxij lib. xiijs. iiijd. 1682 Loud. 

• Gas. No. 1682/1 The Lords Commissioners of Iusticiary, 
therefore Decerne and Adjudge the said Archibald Earl of 
Argile to be Execute to the Death. 1753 Stewart's Trial 
283 They . . decern and adjudge the said James Stewart to 
be carried back to the prison. 1754 EasKiNE Princ. Sc. 
Law (1809) 438 If a bastard might be decerned executor as 
next of kin to his mother. 

d. intr. 

1541 Paynel Catiline xvii. 29 b, Whan they suffre, they de- 
cerne : whan they bold tbeyr peace, they crye aloude. 1588 
A. King tr. Canisius* Catech. 52 Authoritie, in gouerning, 
iudging, and decerning. 1774 Interlocutor in A. M f Kay 
Hist. Kilmarnock (ed. 4) 363 Therefore [the Lord Ordinary] 
suspends the letters simpliciter, and decerns. 18x7 Blackw. 
Mag. I. 437/1 The court below . . decerned in terms of the 
prayer of the complaint. 1880 Chambers' Encycl. s. v. Debts, 
■ If the sum decerned for . . do not exceed, etc. 

e. transf. 

'' 1850 Tait's Mag. XVII. 106/1 One has said, 'It is not 
this * : another avers, ' It is not that ' : one decerns it [a book] 
too elaborate. 

II. To discern. 

t 3. trans. To distinguish or separate by their 
differences (things that differ, one thing from 
another). Obs. 

a 1535 [see Decehning]. 1546 Bp. GAaoiNER Declar. A rt. 
Joye 16 b, That belefe was a condicion which decerned them 
that shall enioye the fruite of Christes passion, and them 
that shall not. a 157a Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 1. 188 We 
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must decerne the immaculal spous of Jesus Christ, froine 
the Mother of confusioun. 1586 T. 1). La Frimaud. Fr. 
Acad. 1. 99 That rule. . whereby, .he decerncth and chooscth 

food from bad. a 1649 Drumm. of IIawth. Disc. tm/resa's 
Vks. (i7ii> 228 Things which cannot be decerned from 
others ; as fowls like to others: 

b. intr. To distinguish, discriminate between, 
« »535 Sim T. Mokk Wks. 528 (R.) To descrne betwene the 
I rue doctrine and the false. 189a A. R. Watson Geo. Gil- 
fillan iii. 38 With little skill to decern between the good 
and the evil in literature. 

4. To see distinctly (with the eyes or the mind); 
to distinguish (an object or fact) ; to discern. 

r559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glatse 9 Then all that we 
ether by sight may decerne, oroy arte conceive. 1595 Flan, 
chard hie Pt. 11. I )ed., You may well decerne, that my will* 
ing mtnde doolh bewraie my good meaning, c 1610 Sir J. 
MrxviL Afcttt. (1735) 94 A Princess who coutd decern and 
reward good Service, a 1638 Mrue APostasieV/ki. (1672) 
54 The starrer and lights therein should not easily be de» 
cerncd. 1891 H. S. Constarle Horses, Sport, «$- War 37 
Differences - .that cannot be decerned by the eye. 

Hence Dece rning- vbl. sb., + Dece rnment. 

<*«535 SirT. More Wks. 528 (R.) The decerning of the 
true woord of God . . from the countrefet woordc of man. 
1551 Robinson tr. Af ore's Utop. u. (Arb.) 123 marg. t The 
decerning of punishment pulte to the discretion of the magis- 
trates. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 142 Judge by 
your owne decernement, how much, a 1679 T. Goodwin 
Wks. III. 1. 488 (U.) A yet more refined elective discretion 
or decernment. 

Decernable, var. of Discernible. 

t Dece'rnent, a. Obs. [ad. L. decerncnt-em, 
pr. pplc. of decemtre to Dkceun.] Decerning ; 
= Dkcbetouy 1. 

1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles U. tv. 341 The reasons of good 
and evil extrinsic to the Divine Essence are al dependent on 
the Divine Wil either decernent or legislative. 

Decerniture (dftS'jnitHu). Sc. Law. [f. De- 
cern v. (or its source) ; the formation is irregular, 
imitative of such pairs as invest, investiture. Cf. 
Ckrnituue.] The action of decerning; a Decree 
of a (Scotch) court of justice. 

163a Lithcow Trait. ix. 380 13eing urged to it by Captaine 
Wairds decernitour, 1 freely performed nis Direction. 1660" 
in Drown Suppit. Aforrison's Decisions (1826) I. 5:7 Sufli* 
cient to maintain his right of the stipend, and to infer decer- 
niture against the heritors. 1885 D. Bevkridce Culross <J- 
Tulliallan I. iv. 130 We find two decernitures in favour of 
Bessie Bur. 1885 Lr>. Selboknk in Law Rep. 10 Appeal 500 
The first question . . is, whether the decerniture in terms of 
the declaratory conclusions of the summons is. .correct. 

t Dece'rp, v. Obs. Pa. pple. deeerped, de- 
cerpt. [ad. L. daerp-tfre to pluck off, crop, cull, 
f. De- I. a + carpifre to pluck, etc. With the pi. 
pple. decerpt, cf. L. deeetpt-us. (Cf. Disceup : the 
two were often confused.)] 

trans. To pluck off or out ; to extract, excerpt. 

1531 Elyot Gov. hi. xxiv, Tulli saieth . . Marines soule, 
beinge decerpt or taken of the portion of diuinitie called 
Mens, may be compared with none other thinge . . but with 
god hym selfe. 1566 Pajntkr Pat. Pleas. Dcd. I. 2 Out of 
whom I deeerped and chose (ra//*Mf)sondry proper and com. 
mendable Histories. 1657 Tomlinson Rcnotis Disp. 255 
Plums, deeerped from . . different trees. 1678 Cuoworth 
Intell. Syst. 373 That God was a Mind passing through 
the whole Nature of things, from whom our Souls were, as 
it were, deeerped or cut out. 

% for Discehp, to pull to pieces, divide. 

1531 Elyot G<rv. 1. ii, Howe this most noble Isle of the 
wor fde was decerpl and rent in pieces. 

t Dece'rpt, v. Obs. [f. L. decerpt-, ppl. slcm 
of deecrpbe : see prcc. Cf. Excerpt.] « prec. 

a x6ia 1>onne Biaflaynroc (1644) 83 The rags of Fathers 
decerpted and decocted by Gratian, and the glosses of these. 
1651 Raleigh's Ghost 355 The soule of the world, from which 
. . ihey . . taught . . that . . the Soules of men, were decerpted. 

t Dece'rptible, a. Obs. rare.- 0 [f. L. ppl. 
stem deceipt- (see prcc.) + -ible : cf. contemptible.] 
1 That may be cropped off' (Bailey, vol. II, 1727. 

t Dece'rption. Obs. rare. [n. of action f. L. 
decc rpe're, decerpt- : sec Decerpt nnd -ion.] * A 
cropping off, or pulling away* (Phillips 1G57); 
that which is plucked off. 

166a Glanvill Lux Orient, iii. (1682) 25 If our souls are 
but panicles and decerptions of our parents. 

t Decerta*tion. Obs. [ad. L. decertiition-em, 
n. of action f. dvcertare to fight it out, contend, f. 
De- I. $ + certare to contend.] Contention, strife, 
contest ; dispute. 

1635 Heywood f/ierarch. vi. 334 Great hath the Deccr ta- 
li on Bin mongst the Learned men, 'bout the Creation of 
blessed an gels. 1 646 S 1 r T. B row n e Pseud. Ep. 1 v. xii. 2 1 3 A 
decertation belweene the disease and nature, 1661 Arnway 
Tablet 213 (L.) The day of decertation, 'pro aris et focis'. 

Deces, decese, decess(e, ohs. ff. Decease. 

Decess (d/scs). rare. [ad. L. decessus going 
down, decrease, f. dcccdHre to go down, depart, 
etc. : cf. Deckase.] Decrease, diminution. 

1854 Syo. Dobell Balder iii. 17 Whatever . . from below 
Receives nor of accession or decess. Ibid. xxiv. 167. 

Decession (d/sc-Jan). Now rare. [ad. L. dp- 
cession-em, n. of action from ddcedcre (see prec). 
(Cf. OF. dtccssion 15th c. s ] Departure, with- 
drawal ; secession ; deviation from a given stan- 
dard, * coming down*; decrease, diminution (opp. 
to accession). . . 

1606 Warner Alb. Eng. xv. xcvii. (1612* 387 The Brutish 
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I Church in primaiiue Profession Proceeded, till did Slaughter 
make therein a forst Decession. tftt Srmo Hist. Gt. Brit, j 
ix. xvi.f 36 By rebellious decessions, and absentmcni* of him. 
selfe. 1613 T. Scot Iliehw. God 39 Succession of Person* 
without succession of Doctrine is a decession, a defection. 
1635 W. Scott Ess. Drapery 7 iT.) By the accession and 
decession of the matter. 1655 Fuller CVi. Hist. 111. vi. % 48 
By this . . decesion of the lews. 18a a Southey Lett. (18561 
11 f. 336 In the event of Clifford's decession, or decease, a 
new r Quarterly Review' has been talked of. 

Hence Dece'ssionist, an advocate of secession. 

«866 Atom. Star 20 Aug. 6/3 The Democrats, and . . the 
deccasionists. 

+ Dece'SSOr. Obs. [a. L. daessor one who 
retires, a retiring officer, in late i,. (Augustine, etc.) 
1 predecessor*, agent-n. from dtcedere to depart, re- 
tire.] ~ PllEDECESSOR. 

1647 Jer. Taylor Lib. Pro/h. vii. 128 The Popes may 
deny Christ as well as their Cheife and Decessor Peter. 
1651-3 — Scrtn, for year 1. iv. 42 David .. humbled himself 
for the sins of his Ancestors and Deccsscrs. 

Deceue, -eyue, Deceyt;e, obs. ff. Deceive, 
I Deceit. 

Decouer, Becez, obs. ff. Di.sseveh, Deckase. 

+ Decha rm, v. Obs. [a. F. de'eharmer, in 
I Cotgr. descharmtr 1 to vncharme, vnspell \ f. de*-, 
des*, L. dis- (see De- I. 6) + charmer to charm.] 
trans. To undo the effect of (a charm or spell) ; 
to disenchant 

16.. Harvey (J.), He was., cured by decharming Ihe 
witchcraft. 

tDechav% v. Obs. [ad. OF. decha-eir % de- 
chair \ see Decay.] lfy-foim of Decay z>. 

1549 Compl. Scot. i. (1873) 31 Al dominions altris, dechaeis, | 
ande cummis to subuersione. 

t Deche, v. Obs. [OE. dkan : app. not known 
in the other Teut. langs.] To daub ; to smear, 
to lnte. 

a 1000 /Elfric Horn. (Thorpe) If. 260 Hi bewundon his 
lie mid linenre scytan xe^^cea m id wynum. c 1000 Sax. 
Lcechtt. \. 150 Dec bonne anne cla3 ba:rof, lege to 5am sarc. 
Ibid. I. 182 Ixxviii, Cnuca mid rysle, and xedec^ anne claS 
brermid [cf. lxxix, Smyre bonne anne cla5 ^rennid, le^e to 
pscre millan]. c 1420 Pallet, on llusb. 1. 1124 Al thees 
comixl wol deche Every defaute, and all the woundes leche. 
Ibid. ix. 185 Oil-tempred Ivme this joyntes shal scyment, ! 
Thenne vsels myxt with litel water renne Thorough, deching [ 
alle this holsom instrument. 

tDecheeirful, a. Obs. nonce-wd. [See De- 
II. 3.] Void of cheerfulness, melancholy. 

1607 Miodleton Five Gallants iv. vii, O dechecrful 'pren- 
tice, uncomfortable servant. 

Dechemicalize, -ation, dechoralize, deci- 
ceronize: sec De- II. 1. 

Dechenite (de'x^nait, de*k-). Mm. [Named 
after the geologist von Dechen : see -ite.] A 
vanadate of lead and zinc, occurring in red or 
reddish-yellow masses. 

1 851 Amcr. yrnl. Sc % Ser. 11. XII. 208 Dechenite comes 1 
from . . Havana. 1884 in Dana A/in. 604. 

De-chrrstianize, v. [De- II. r (OF. had 
deskrestianer\\ trans. To deprive or divest of its 
Christian character ; to make no longer Christian. 

1834 Eraser's Afag. X. 17 The Jew-bill has de-Christianised 
one branch of our legislature already. 1884 Dkan Hurgon 
in Pall Alail G. 11 Dec 1/2 To de- Christianize the place- 
to disestablish Religion in Oxford— was the great object of 
those individuals. 

Hence De-chri-stioni2ed ///. a., -Izing- vbl. sb. f 
D e-chr is tianiza' t Ion . 

1869 D. P. Chase in Standard 27 Oct., The De-Christian, 
ising of the Colleges of Oxford. i88» Church Q A'<7'. July 
434 A dechristianued nation. 188a W. S. Lilly in Spectator ; 
25 Mar. 391 The dechristianisaiion and the demoralisation 
of that country [France] are proceeding pari passu. 

Deci- (desi), shortened from L. decimus tenth. 

1. In the French metric system, the initial element 
in names of measures and weights which are one 
tenth of the standard unit. (Cf. Deca-.) Thus 
Declare, D6eifframme, •gram, Decilitre, D*ei- 
mfctre, DteUrttre, the tenth part of the are, 
gramme, litre, Mttrc, and slere respectively. (The 
accents are generally omitted in Eng.) 

1 801 Dvpr£, NeoL FY. Diet. s. v„ In dry measure, the., 
decilitre is equal to one eighth of the htron. 1809 Aa7>al 
Chron. XXI I. 363 It was about three decimetres m length. 
18x0 Ibid. XXI V. 301 Deciar = 2-63 square toises. Ibid., 
Decimeter . . decihttre . . decistere . . decigram. % 1871 C. 
Davies ATctr. Syst. 1. 141 1 decilitre =6-102338 cuhic inches. 
1883 Daily News 12 July 3A Cartridges of one decimetre in 
length each. 1890 Ibid. 14 Nov. 6/a A decigram of liquid is 
used for each injection. 

2. Rarely in technical terms, as f decl-duodecl- 
mal a., (a crystal) having the form of a ten-sided 
prism with twelve additional planes at the ends 
(six at each end). 

1805-17 R. Jameson Char. Atin. (ed. 3} 206 Sex-decimal, 
when the planes that belong to the prism . . and those which 
belong to the two summits, are the one six, and the other 
ten in number or vice versa . . In the same manner, we say, 
octo-decitnal . . octo-Hnodecimal, and deci-dnodeeimal. 

Decidable (d/soi-dabT), a. [See -able.] 
1. Capable of being decided. 

1594 Carew /luarte's Exam. Wits v. (1506} 53 What the 
vse . . of them may be . . is not easily decideable. < 1638 
Chillincw. Relig. Prot. 1. it § 1^6. 115 Controversies., 
about Faith, are either not at all cecidable . . or they may j 
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l»c determined by Scripture. 1708 J. Ot amuerlavnh St. 
Gt. P.rit. a 11. vi. (1743) y/> AH ca*es of trade ..are ihere 
dccidublc. 1851 Caklylk Sterling in. i. (1871) 1C9 1 he thing 
not being dccidablc by that kind of weapon. 

f2. To be decided, o|*»n lo decision. Obs. 

i6ix Si ked ilist.Gt. Mrit, ix. xv. (1632)788 It wasaqoes* 
tion decideable, whether of the kingdom* was first to be dealt 
with. 

Decide (dfoi-d), vA Forms : 4-7 deaeido, 
5 deslde, 5-6 decyde, 6 dissyde, diacodo, 7 
discide, 6- decide, [a. F. decider (1403 in 
Hatzf.), ad. JL. dectdeYe to cut off, cut the knot, 
decide, determine, f. De- I. 2 -* -cx'di r re to cat. In 
OF. also des-cider , in Fng. des-,dis- : cf. I)b- 1. 6.] 

1. trans. To determine (a question, controversy, 
or cause) by giving the victory to one side or the 
other ; to bring to a settlement, settle, tesolvc (a 
maUer in dispute, doubt, or suspense^. 

C1380 Wyclip Set. Wks. III. 429 lUfore bis cause were 
descidcd bytwene wyse men 1484 Caxton Fables of A If once 
(1889) 4 Ihe cause came before the kyng to be decydrd 
and plclyd. 1559 W. Cunningham Costnogr. Glasse 43 1 here 
is great conlroversie touching the Ear the* fourme : which 
must be descided . . or we can safely precede further. 1594 
Hookeb Eccl. Pol. iv. x. (1611) 146 1 ill it be . . decided who 
have stood for truth 1597 Siiaks. 2 lien. IV, iv. L 182 hither 
end in peace . . Or to the place of difference call the Swords 
Which must decide it. 1007 Milton /*. L. vi. 303 Fit to 
decide the Empire of great Heav'n. a 1677 Barrow Wks. 
(1830) I. 363 Advocates plead causes, and judges decide 
them, i860 Tyndall Gtac. 1. xxiv. 170 The proper persons 
to decide the question. Atod. This day will decide his fate. 

2. To bring lo a decision or resolve. 

1710 Stkelk 'Fatter Ho. 141 Fa Have agreed lo be de- 
cided by your Judgment. 1836 Soutuky Lett. (1856) IV. 463 
This ''lasso' came in good time to decide me in a matter 
upon which I was hesitating. 

3. absol. or intr. To settle a question in dispute; 
to pronounce a final judgement. ConiL between, 
in Javottr of, against; also with clause (or its 
equivalent). 

173s PorE Fp. Bathnrst 1 Who shall decide, when Doclors 
disagree t 1749 Smollett Regicide 11. ii, l^t heaven decide 
lletween me and my foes. 1794 Sullivan View Sat. 1 1. 265 
To judge and to decide on the authority of historical monu- 
ments, 1844 Marrvat Prh'ateersman a vii. iaj You shall 
be the arbitress of her f.ne, and what you decide shall lie 
irrevocable. t8$a T. D. Hardy At em. Ld. Longdate 10 His 
father.. had decided that he should be brought up to the 
medical profession. 1863 G*:o. Eliot Rotnola II. xxii, Mo- 
ments when our passions speak and decide for us. 

4. intr. To come to a conclusion, make 11 p one's 
mind; determine, resolve. Const, inf., on, upon, 
against. 

1830 D'Israkli Chas. r, 111. i. 8 An English monarch now 
decided to reign without a Parliament. 1887 C. J. Anstv 
Eug Ch. % its Bps. II. 54 llutler soon after this decided 
against Nonconformity. Atod. Have you decided on going? 
t bave fully decided upon this course. 

+ 5. trans. To cut off, separate. Obs. rare. 

1579 in Fuller Holy * Prof. St. 11. xix. 122 Again, our 
scat denies us traffick here, The sea too near decides us 
from the rest. 

fDecrde, v.- Obs. rare. [ad. I* dicid-cre to 
fall down or off, f. De- 1. 1 + cadcre to fall.] intr. 
To fall off. 

1657 Tomunson Renin's Disp. 265 [The flowers of Helle- 
bore] in whose middle when they are ready to decide, grow 
short husks. 

Decided (dfe>i-ded>, ///. a. [f. Decide p. 1 ] 

1. Settled, certain ; definite ; unquesliouablc. 
1790 Impartial Hist. War in Amcr. 319 Such various 

accounts have been given.. that it is difficult to form any 
decided opinion. 1858 Dickens Lett. (1880) M. 6t It was 
a most decided and complete success. 18^9 Rood Chrotnatics 
xviii. 3x5 Decided greens are not admitted except in small 
touches. 

2. Resolute, determined, unhesitating. 

1790 Paley llorm Paul, Rem. ii. 17 They had taken a 
decided part in the great controversy. iSaS Scott F. At. 
Perth vii, Henry Smith spoke out lx>ldly, and in a decided 
voice. 1840 Alison Hist. Europe VIII. xlix. f 13. 14 He 
found them vacillating, he teft them decided. 

Decidedly (dtei-dedli), otto, [-ly 2 .] 

1. Definitely, in such a manner as to preclude 
question or doubt. 

1790 Hah. More Relig. Fash. WorM(*L 3) 46 The balance 
perhaps will not turn out so decidedly in favour of ihe times. 
1841 W. SrALOtNC Italy ff It. 1st. 1. 33 All the rustic dresses 
are not graceful, and . . some are decidedly ugly, i860 
Tyndall Gtac. it. xxvii. ^$82 The Literal portions [of a 
glacier] are very decidedly laminated, 

2. In a determined manner, with decision, un- 
hesitatingly. 

1 80 a Mar. Edceworth At oral T. (i8i6> I. xiv. 117 He 
decidedly answered. No. 1884 Sir J. STaniKN in Law 
Reports 1a Q. Bench Div. 281 If the House had resolved 
ever so decidedly that [etc.]. 

Deci'dedness. [-.ness.] The qnality of being 
decided ; sec the adj. 

1804 W. Tavlor in Ann. Rev. II. 359 That decidedness 
of practical counsel which always accompanies clearness nf 
iolellect. i8«7 J. Aikman Hist. Scot. IV. vit. 21 Decided- 
ness of principle. 

t Decrdement. Obs. tare. [f. Deciiib zO + 
-mknt: cf. judgement.'] =r Decision*. 

a x6«5 Fletcher Love's Filgr. il i, Deacidcments able To 
speak ye noble gentlemen. 



DECIDENCE. 

TDecidence (de-sidens). Obs. [f. as Decidekt: 
see -ence. Cf. Decadence.] 1. Falling off. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. Hi, ix. 127 The decidence 
of their [deer's] homes. 

2. Falling off in strength, vigour, etc. ; decline. 

1684 tr. Bone/'s Merc. Compit. vi. 165 If the bloud, con- 
stituted in tbis state of decidence, decay so far as [etc.]. 
Ibid, xviii. 611 When Children arc in a neutral state of 
decidence. 

t Dexidency. Obs. rare. [f. as prec: see 
-en c Y.J Falling, failing, subsidence. 

1651 Biggs New Disp. p 238 Flowes not, till the ebb or 
decidency. 

t Dexident, a. Obs. [ad. L. decident-em, pr. 
pple. of decider e to fall down or off, f. Pe- I. 

1, 2+cadere to fall : cf. Decadent.] Falling. 
1674 Dorant in Phil. Trans. XLIV. 223 Decident lapi- 

descent Waters. 

Decider (disardari. [f. Decide v. + -ek i.] 
One who or that which decides (a controversy, 
question, etc.). 

159a Wyrlev Annorie 23 The Scriptures of God, the 
decider of all controuersies. 1764 Foote Patron 1. Wks. 
1 799. 3 2 9 The paragon of poets, decider on merit, chief 
justice of taste. 1862 Wilberforce Let. in Life 111. 106 
The. .danger of having, .the Irish Bishops made the actual 
deciders of our doctrine. 

b. spec, in Racing. A final race or heat which 
decides Ihe contest ; esp. an extra one run for that 
purpose, e.g. after a dead heat. 

1883 Standard 18 June 2/4 He. .disposed of Egerie in the 
decider. 1887 Daily News 8 June 6/5 This pair ran a dead 
heat last year, .and in the decider Button Park proved . .the 
better. 

Deciding (d&ai-dirj), vU. sb. [-ixo 1 .] The 
action of the verb Decide ; decision. 

1576 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 382 For the 
decyding of the same matter. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. 11. 
xiii. § 20 In deciding of Questions in Philosophy. 

Deciding, a. [-ing 2 .] That decides; 
decisive. 

1658-9 Burton's Dmry (1828) IV. 68 This is a very great 
question, and a deciding question. 1856 R. A. Vaughan 
Mystics (i860) II. Yin. vii. 74 The deciding epoch of his 
[Behmen's] life. 

Hence Deci'dingly adv., decisively, by way of 
decision. 

1646 Sia T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vn. xiii. 366 Herodotus. . 
hath cleared this point, .and so decidingly eoncludeth. 

II Decidua d/si-ditf,a). [mod. or med.L. for 
mtmbrana decidua deciduous membrane : see De- 
ciduous.] 

L Phys. A name given by Dr. W. Hunter to 
the membrane formed, in the impregnated uterus 
of certain orders of Mammalia, by alteration of the 
upper layer of its lining mucous membrane ; it 
forms the external envelope of the ovum, and is 
cast off at parturition (whence the name). 

1785 A nat. Dialogues (ed. 2) 356 There is the false or spongy 
chorion, which Dr. [W.] Hunter has found to consist of two 
distinct layers ; that which lines the uterus he styles mem- 
brana caduca or decidua, because it is cast off after delivery. 
. .The decidua and decidua reflexa, differ in appearance from 
the true chorion. 1794 J. Hunteb Wks. 1837 IV. 57 The 
enlargement of the uterus, the newly formed vascular mem- 
brane, or decidua, lining the cavity, .sufficiently prove con- 
ception to have taken place. 1841 E. Rigby Syst. Mid- 
wifery 1. iii. 27 To Dr. W. Hunter are we indebted for the 
first correct description of the decidua. 

attrib. 187s tr. Zienissen's Cycl. Med. X. 335 The so called 
decidua cells. 

2. Path. The lining membrane of the unim- 
pregnated uterus discharged in some cases of dys- 
menorrhea. 

1864 F. Churchill Dis. Women 11. iv. (ed. 5) 211 Ovarian 
congestion, calling forth a sympathetic growth of the uterine 
glands, forming a false decidua. i860 Neiv Syd. Soc. Bicn. 
nial Retrospect 378 The idea that it is a simple menstrual 
decidua. 

Decidual (di'si-dmal), a. Phys. [f.DECiDU-A 
+ -AL.] Of or pertaining to the decidua. 

1837 Owen Note in J. Hunters Wks. IV. 69 Tbe continua- 
tion of the uterine veins into decidual canals. 1859 Tnoo 
Cycl. Anat. V. 653 These two decidual coats. 1889 W. S. 
Playfair Treat. Midwifery 1. 11. ix. 264 The decidual cells 
are greatly increased in size. 

Deci'auary, a. rare. [f. as Decidu-oub + 
-ary : not on L. analogies.] Deciduous. 

1871 DAawiN Desc Man II. xiii. 80 Tbe shedding of the 
deciduary margins may be compared with the shedding by 
very young birds of their down. 

ii Deciduata (dtsbdiu^'ta.), sb. pi. Zool. [mod. 
L. adj. pl.neut. {sc.animdlid) of decidudt-us : see 
next.] A term comprising all placental Mammalia 
which possess a decidna or deciduate placenta : with 
some systematists the Deciduata and Non-deciduata 
are major divisions of monadelphous mammals. 

1879 tr. HaeckeTs Evol. Man II. xix. 161 All Placental 
Animals which possess this deciduous membrane are classed 
together as Deciduata. 

Decidliate (dfsrditt|#), a. Zool. [ad. med.L. 
decidudt-us, f. Decidua: see *ate2 2.] a. Pos- 
sessing a decidua ; belonging to the Deciduata. 
b. Of the nature of a decidua : said of a placenta 
which is cast off at parturition. 

1868 Owen Anat. Vert. III. xxxviii. 724 The deciduate 
type of lining substance. 1875 tr. Schmidt's Desc. $ Darw. 
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273 As non-deciduate mammals, the Cetacea are held to be 
more closely allied to the Ungulata than to the Carnivorn 
which are deciduate. 1881 Mivart Cat 474 The placenta 
is deciduate. 

Deciduity (desidi/7 iti). rare. [f. L. type 
*di'riduitas, I. decidu-us: see -ity.] Dcciduous- 
ness. 

1846 Worcester cites Keith. 

Deciduous (d&i'ditfjas), a. [f. L. decidu-us 
falling down, falling off (f. decid-2re\ see Deci- 
dent) + -0U8. Cf. mod.F. d<fcidu.] 

f 1. Falling down or off. Obs. 

1656 H. More Enthus. Tri. (1712) 32 The Lightnings 
without Thunder are as it were tne deciduous flowers of the 
jEstival Stars. 

f b. Sinking, declining. Obs. rare. 

1791 E. Darwin Bot. Card. 1. 16 Yon round deciduous day, 
Tressed with soft beams. 

2. Bot. and Zool. Of parts of plants or animals 
(as leaves, petals, teeth, horns, etc.) : Falling off 
or shed at a particular time, season, or stage of 
growth. Opposed to persistent or permanent. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury u. 115/1 Deciduous leaf. 1690 
Boyle Chr. Virtuoso 11. n. § i, Which some anatomists there, 
fore call deciduous parts, such as the placenta uterina, 
and the different membranes that involve the fcetus. 1704 
J. Harris Lex. Techn., Deciduous, is that which is Bpt or 
ready to # fall. .Thus the Botanists say, in some Plants the 
Perianthium or Calyx is deciduous with the Flower, i.e. 
fallsfrom off the Plant with it. 1766 Pennant Zool. I. p. xxii, 
Upright branched horns, annually deciduous. 1784 Cowper 
Task in, 468 Ere the beech and elm have cast their leaf 
Deciduous. 187a Huxley Phys. xii. 290 The first set of 
teeth, called deciduous or milk teeth. 1875 Darwin Insectiv. 
PI. xv. 353 The deciduous, .scales of the leaf buds. 

b. Bot. Of a tree or shrub : That sheds its leaves 
every year ; opposed to evergreen. 

1778 Bp. Lowth TransL Isaiah Notes (ed. 12) 1 44Tb e oak 
[aod] tbe terebinth. .being deciduous; where the Prophet's 
design seems to me to require an ever-green. 1816 Kirby & 
Sp. Entomol. (1843) !• 170 The insects injurious to deciduous 
trees mostly leave the fir and pine tribes untouched. 1875 
Lyell Princ. Ceol. I. n. xix. 459 The deciduous cypress. 

c. Zool. Of insects: That shed their wings after 
copulation, as the females of ants and termites. 

d. P/iys.** Decidual. 

1829 Bell Anat. Hum. Body (ed. 7) III. 445 Tbat the 
ovum, .upon its descent gets entangled behind the deciduous 
membrane. 1868 Owen Anat. Vert. III. xxxviii. 725 note, 
The normal canal of the uterus is obliterated by the accu- 
mulated deciduous substance. 

3. Jig. Fleeting, transitory; perishing or disap- 
pearing after having served its purpose. 

181 1 W. R. Spencer Poems Ded., E'en Fancy*s rose de. 
ciduous dies. 1841-4 Emerson Ess., Lore Wks. (Bohn) 1. 
79 They discover that all which at first drew them together 
..was deciduous. 1870 Lowell Among my Bks. Sen 1. 
(1873) 177 There is much that is deciduous in books. 

Hence Deci'duously, Deci'duousness. 

1868 Owen Anat. Vert. III. xxxviii. 725 The deciduously 
developed lining substance of the womb. 1727 Bailev vol. 
1 1 , Deciduousness, aptness to fall. 187J Earle Philol. viii. 
395 This early deciduousaess of our reflex pronoun. 

Decigram, -gramme : see Deci-. 

Dexil, decile. Astrol. [Corresponds to F. 
ddcile (also dcxtil, Liltre), prob. med.L. *decilis, 
app. f. decern ten, after quintilis, sextTlis.] The 
aspect of two planets when distant from each 
other a tenth part of the zodiac, or 36 degrees. 

J674 S. Jeake Arith. Sitrv. 1. (1696) ix Aspects .. Senri- 

?uintil or Decil. 1686 Goao Celest. Bodies 1. xi. 39 The 
►uintilc. .the Biquintile..theVigintile,and Quindecile, and 
jecile, etc,.. We hope.. we shall never be forced to own 
such Driblets of Aspects. 

Decilitre: see. Deci-. 

Decillion (disiiyan). [f. Deci-, L. decern ten, 
on the analogy of million : cf. billioti.'] The tenth 
power of a million ; a number which would be de- 
noted hy 1 followed by 60 ciphers. Hence Deci'l- 
liontli a. and sb. ; Deci'llionist (nonce-wd.), one 
who deals in infinitesimal doses (of homceopalhic 
drugs), such as the decillion th of a grain. 

a 1845 Hood To Hahnemann xii, Leave no decillionth 
fragment of your works. 1880 Beale Slight Ailm. 21 
Popular prescribers of decillionths of grains. 1865 A thtnxnm 
11 Mar. 345 If the homoeopathists should finally carry the 
day, would a generation of decillionists have a right to call 
Jenner and Holland quacks? 

t Dexim. Obs. [ad. L. decima : see next.] A 
tenth part, tithe. 

1638 Sir R. Cotton Abstr. Rec. Tower 19 It was so. .in 
the best govern'd State [Rome] which let out their portions 
and Decims to the Publicans. 

II Decima (desima). [L., for decima pars, tenth 
part, lithe, as a tax, offering, or largcss.J 

1. A tenth part ; a tax of one-tenth, a tithe. 

c 1630 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1659) App. 14 Subsidies, 
Fifteens, and such like.. are fit to be released.. in recom- 
pence of the said Decima, which will yield your Maiesty 
more. 1811 Wellington in Gurw. Desp. VIII. 299 Giving 
up the new decima in order to obtain means of transport. 

2. Mus. a. The interval of a tenth. (Common 
in med.L. but rare in Eng.) b. An organ-stop 
sounding a tenth above the normal or 8-feet pitch ; 
called also a double-tierce, rare. 

1819 in Rees Cycl. XI. 
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Decimal (de'simal), a. and sb. [ad. med.L. 
decimal-is of or pertaining to tenths or tithes, f. L. 
decima tenth, lithe ; whence sense 2, and F. deci- 
mal in sense 'relating to tithes' (13th c. in 
Godef.); in mod. use, treated as derivative of L. 
dceimus tenth, or decern ten, in which sense the F. 
word was admitted hy the Academy only in 1 762.] 

1. Relating to tenth parts, or to the number ten ; 
proceeding by tens. 

Decimal arithmetic : the common arithmetic in which 
tbe Arabic or decimal flotation is used ; in a restricted sense 
the arithmetic of decimals or decimal fractions (see b). 
Decimal numeration, the numerical system generally pre- 
valent in all ages, of which xo forms the basis ; i.e. in which 
the units have distinct names up to 10, and the higher num- 
bers are expressed by multiples or powers of 10 with the 
units added as required. Decimal coinage or currency ', 
a monetary system in which each successive division or 
denomination is ten times the value of that next below it ; 
so decimal system of weights and measures, one in which 
the successive denominations rise by tens, as in the French 
metric system. 

1608 R. Norton tr. Stevin (title) Disme: The Art of 
Tenths, or Deeimall Arithmetic, teaching how to per- 
forme all computations whatsoeuer, by whole numbers with- 
out fractions, by the foure principles 01 common Arithmeticke 
..Invented [1585] by the excellent Mathematician Simon 
Stevin. 1619 H. Lyte Art of Tens or Deeimall Arith' 
rnetiehe 24 Here followeth two Tables of Deeimall accounts 
for money. 1659 T. Pecke Pantassi Puerp. 154 Some 
Magistrates, void Cyphers we may call : Uselesse, but to 
make others Decimal. 1684 Lond. Gaz. No. 1985/4 Cocker's 
Decimal Arithmetick: Shewing the nature and use of 
Decimal Fractions. 178a Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life 
Writ. (1832) I. 273 It is very desirable that money should 
be increased in decimal ratio. 1841 Elphinstone Hist. Ind. 
I. 245 The Hindus are distinguished in arithmetic by the 
acknowledged invention of the decimal notation. 1864 
Colenso Arithmetic (1874) 145 'Decimal Coinage', A 
Decimal Coinage, .has been recommended for adoption by 
a Committee of the House of Commons. 

b. Decimal fraction (f number) : a fraction 
whose denominator is some power of ten (10, 100, 
1000, etc.) ; spec, a fraction expressed (by an ex- 
tension of the ordinary Arabic notation) by figures 
written to the right of the units figure after a dot 
or point (the decimal point), and denoting respec- 
tively so many tenths, hundredths, thousandths, 
etc. The number of decimal places (Mparts) is 
the number of figures after the decimal point. 

t Decimal thirds : _ the parts expressed by a decimal 
fraction to 3 places, i.e. thousandths; so d. fourths, etc. 
(For a historical sketch of the notation of decimal fractions, 
the introduction of the decimal point, etc., see W. W. R. 
Ball, Short Hist. Mathetn. (1888) 176.) 

1616 E. WaiGHT tr. Napier's Logarithms ro Logarithms. . 
to fall upon decimat numbers, .which are easie to be added 
or abated to or from any other number. 1660 Willsfoko 
Scales Comm. 60, which decimal fraction is is. iohd. 
Ibid. 69, 1.060000. .is a mixt decimal fraction. Ibid. 70 To 
finde Decimal Numbers for any parts of a year, as moneths, 
weeks. 1674 Ieake Arith. (1696) 222 So 0,003125 divided 
by 0,125, shall make the Quotient Decimal Thirds. 1704 
J. Harris Lex. Techn. s.v. Decimal, There must be just as 
maay Decimal Parts cut off by the Separating Point, from 
the Product, as there are Decimals in both Factors. 1706 
\V. Jones Introd. Math. 103 A Figure in the 1st, 2d, 3d, 
etc. Decimal Place, is 10, 100, 1000, etc. times less than if 
it were an Integer. 1840 Laroner Geom. 61 Tbe number 
expressing the circumference of the circle has been deter- 
mined to 140 decimal places. 1873 J. Hamblin Smith A rith. 
(ed. 6)79 Placing a decimat point at the end of the Dividend, 
and affixing as many zeros as we please. Ibid. 83 A Vulgar 
Fraction may be converted into a Decimal Fraction. 

C. Of or relating to a decimal coinage, a decimal 
system of weights and measures, etc. 

1859 Sat. Rev. VIII. 13/2 The decimal project. Ibid., 
During the progress of the decimal agitation. 

1 2. Relating to tithes. Obs. 

1641 ' Smectymnuos ' Vind, Answ. § 10. 106 Can one 
Bishop, .discharge all businesses belonging to testamentary 
and deeimall causes and suites? 1653 Milton Hirelings 
Wks. (1851) 377, I see them still so loth to unlearn their 
decimal Arithmetic, and still grasp tbir Tithes, a 1662 
Heylin Hist. Presbyterians (1670)469 (D.)The jurisdiction 
of Ecclesiastical Courts in causes testamentary, decimal, 
and matrimonial. 

B. sb. f 1. A tenth part. Obs. 

1641 Wilkins Math. Magick 1. xiii. (1648) 89 As a deeimall, 
or one tenth. 1665 Hooke Microgr. Cj b, And the inches 
. . I subdivide into Decimals. 1669 Stukmy Mariner's Mag. 
iv. iij. 156 If you keep your Account by Arithmetick, by 
Decimals or 10 Parts. 

2. A decimal fraction (see 1 b) ; in //. often — 
the arithmetic of decimal fractions, 1 decimal arith- 
metic ' (see 1) : cf. Conics. 

Recttrring decimal*, one in which the exact equivalent to 
a common fraction can be expressed ooly by the continual 
repetition of one or more decimal figures ; called repeating 
when one figure recurs as 'in etc., written «i (=•$), and cir- 
culating when two or more recur as -142857 (=MX 

1651 R. J ager [title), Artificial Arithmetick in Decimals. 
1660 Willsforo Scales Comm. 83, I find the decimal.. 
.971286. Ibid. 87 According to the rules of Multiplication 
in Decimals. 1706 W. Jones Introd. Math. 107 When n 
Decimal.. is to be multiplied by an Unit with Cyphers. 
1805 Syo. Smith Elem. Mor. Philos. (1850) 180 The decimal 
of a farthing. 1816 I. Smith Panorama Sc. <$- Art II. 41 
The force of the wind on a square foot, would have been 29 
pounds and a decimal. 1858 LARUNEa Handbk. Nat. Phil. 
23 A portion, .expressed by the deeimal 0036065. 

b. Jig. A 1 fraction ; a (small) portion or part. 

1869 Blackmore Lorua ^.(1889) 265 Beholding. . faintest 



DECIMALLY. 

decimal of promise. 189a W. W. Peytom Memorab. Jesus 

I. 1 Fractions of doubts and decimals of guesses. 
Hence Deximalism,a decimal system or theory. 

De'cimalist, an advocate of a decimal system (of 
coinage, or weights and measures). Declmaliza- 
tlon, the process of decimalizing. De'cimalize 
v. t to render decimal , reduce to a decimal system, 
divide into tenths {trans, and absol*)* 

1864 Webster. Decimalism. 1859 Sat. Rev. VIII. 13/3 
The ranks of the decimali>ts, 1887 Ibid, 11 June 831/1 
The decimalists.. pester the general community with mils 
. . and dimes and half dimes. 1855 R. Slates (title), Inquiry 
into the Principles involved in the Decimalisation of the 
Weights, Measures, etc., of the U. K. 1887 Longtn. Mag. 
Sept. 517 The subject of our coinage and its decimalisa* 
tion. 1856 Leisure Hour V. 231/3 If we begin with the 
sovereign, and decimalize downwards, we come first to the 
florin. i8SQSat. Kerf. VIII. 13/a The decimalizing opinions 
of the 'Standard ' Commissioners. 1867 Content/. Rett. IV. 
19 There would be no advantage in decimalizing the penny ; 
the halfpenny and farthing arc all we want. 

Decimally (de'simSli), adv. [-ly 2.] in « 
decimal manner ; by tens or tenths; into tenths. 

1704 JN Harris Lex. Tec An. s.v. Decimal. As Cyphers set 
on the right Hand of Integers do increase tnc Value of them 
Decimally, ns a, 20, 200, etc So when set on the left Hand 
of Fractions, they decrease their Value Decimally, as -5, -05, 
•005, etc, 1818 Hutton _ Course Math. II. 8a 1 he edge of 
the rule is commonly divided decimally, or into tenths. 1859 
Sat. Rev. VIII, 13/1 To have weights and measures decim- 
ally divided. 

b. In the form of a decimal fraction* 

169a in Caj>t. Smith's Seaman's Gram. 11. xvi. 135 The 
Weight, .is 7 Pound 5 Ounces, (or Decimally) 7.31. 

t Decimate, sb* Obs* [ad. med.L. decimdt-us 
tithing, area whence lithe is collected, f. L. deci- 
mare to tithe.] Tithing, tithe. 

1641 Heywood Reader here, etc. 1 That not with their 
due Decimates content Both Tythe and Totall must encrease 
their rent ? 

Decimate (desim^t), v. [f. L. decimd-re to 
take the tenth, f. decim-tts tenth : see -atk 3. CC 
F. dtcimer (iMh c.\] 

fl. To exact-a tenth or a tithe from; to tax to 
the amonnt of one-tenth. Obs. In Eng. Hist., see 
Decimation i. 

1656 in Blount Glossogr. 1657 Major-Gen. DEsauown 
Sp* in Partt* 7 Jan., Not one man was decimated but who 
had acted or spoken against the present government. 1667 
Dryden Wild Gallant 11. i, I have heard you are as poor as 
a decimated Cavalier. 1670 Penn Lib. Consc* Debated Wks. 
1726 I.447 i nc insatiable Appetites of a decimating Clergy. 
1738 Neal Hist. Purit. IV. 96 That all who had been in 
arms for the king, .should be decimated ; that is pay a tenth 
part of their estates, a 1845 (sec Decimated). 

\ 2. To divide into tenths, divide decimally. Obs. 

1749 Smet hurst in Phil. Trans. XLVI. 22 The Chinese 
. .are so happy as to have their Parts of an Integer in their 
Coins, &c. decimated. 

3. Milit. To select by lot and pnt to death one 
in every ten of (a body of soldiers guilty of mntiny 
or other crime) : a practice in the ancient Roman 
army, sometimes followed in later times. 

1600 Dymmok Treat. Ireland (1843]) 43 All.. were by a 
martiall courte condemned to dye, which sentence was yet 
mittigated by the Lord Lieutenants mercy, by which they 
were oncly decimated by lott. 1651 Reliq. Wotton. 30 In 
Ireland, .he [Earl of Essex] decimated certain^ troops that 
ran away, renewing a peece of the Roman Discipline. 1720 
Ozell VertoCs Rom. Rci>. 1. m. 185 Appius decimated, 
that is, put every Tenth Man to death among the Soldiers. 
1840 Nai-ier Penins. War VI. xxti. v. 393 The soldiers 
could not he decimated until captured. 1855 Macaulay 
Hist* Eng. IV, 577 Wrw is to determine whi ther it be or 
be not necessary, .to decimate a large body of mutineers? 

4. trans/, a. To kill, destroy, or remove one in 
every ten of. b. rhetorically or loosely* To destroy 
or remove a large proportion of; to subject to 
severe loss, slaughter, or mortality. 

1663 T. Spencer Prodigies (1665)385 The . .Lord . . some- 
times decimates a^ multitude of offenders, and discovers in 
the personal sufferings of a few what all deserve. 181a W. 
Taylor in Monthly Rez>. LXXIX. 181 An cxpurgatory 
index, pointing out the papers which it would be fatiguing 
to peruse, and thus decimating thte contents into legibility. 
1848 C. Bronte Let. in Mrs. Gaskell Li/e 376 Typhus fever 
decimated the school periodically. 1875 Lyell Princ. Geol* 

II. lit. xlii. 466 The whole animal Creation has been deci. 
mated again and again. _ 1877 Field Killarney^ to Golden 
Norn 340 This conscription weighs very heavily on the 
Mussufmen . , who nre thus decimated from year to year. 
1883 L. Oliphant Haifa (1887) 76 Cholera, .was then deci- 
mating the country. 

Hence De-cimated, De*cimating ///. adjs. 

»66i Miodleton Mayor of Q. Pref., Now whether this 
magistrate fear*d the decimating times. 1667, 1670 [see 1]. 
a 1845 Syd. Smith Wis. (1850) 688 The decimated person. 

Decimater : see Decimator. 

Decimation (dcsinvi'Jsn). [ad. L. decima- 
tion-em the taking of a tenth, tithing, n. of action 
from decimdre to Decimate.] 

1. The exaction of tithes, or of a tax of one-tenth ; 
the tithe or tax itself. 

Popularly applied to the tax levied by Cromwell on the 
Royalists in 1655 : see Calendar Domestic Sl.Pap.x^n, 347. 
Cf. Decimate v. i. 

1549 Latimer 6th Serm. bef. Edzv. VI (Arb.) 165 Their 
doctrine was.. but of Lotions [mis/r. Lolions], of decima- 
tions of anets seade, and Cummyn, c 1630 in Rushw. Hist. 
Coll. (1659) I. App. 14 The first means .. to increase your 
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Majesty's revenues. . I call it a Decimation, being so teai mrd 
in Italy.. importing the tenth of all Subjects Kstatcs 10 be 
paid as a yearly Rent to their Prince. 1655 Evelyn Mem. 
(1857) I. 327 This day came forth the Protector's Edict, or 
Proclamation, .with the decimation of all the royal party's 
revenues throughout England. 1657 Major-Gen. Dks- 
naowe Sf. in Parlt. 7 Jan., I think it h too light a tax, a 
decimation ; I would have it higher. 1669 Wohudce Sysl. 
Agric.yxx. 5 i{i68i) m One that would not improve a very 
good piece of ground, .with Fruit-trees, because the Parson 
would have the decimation of it. 1738 Neal Hist. Purit. 
IV. 133 To sequester such as did not pay their Decimation. 
i8»7 Pollok Course T. 11. 669 The priest collected tithe*, 
and pleaded rights Of decimation, to the very last. 1869 W. 
Molyneux Burton on Trent 40 This decimation was under 
a punishment of excommunication by Pope Alexander IV. 

2. Milit. The selection by lot of every tenth man 
to be put to death, as a punishment in cases of 
mutiny or other offence by a body of soldiers, etc. 

1580 North Plutarch i 1676) 768 Antonius. .executed the 
Decimation. For he divided his men by ten Legions, and 
then of them he put the tenth legion to death. 1617 Col- 
lins Def* Dp. Ely 1. ii. 99. 1 717 De For Mem. Ch. Scot. 
itL 75 After the Decimations ana Drafts made out of them 
for the Gibbet and Scaffold were over, these were sentcne'd 
to Transportation. 1817 M ac a ula y Machiavelli Ess. ( 1 854) 
39/2 Whether decimation be a convenient mode of military 
execution. 

b. The execution of nine out of every ten. rare* 
1867 Freeman Norm* Conq^xZifa I. App, 674 A systematic 
decimation of the surviving male adults. By decimation 
is here meant the slaying, not of one out of ten, but of nine 
out of ten. 

t C. The selection of every tenth member for 
any purpose. Obs. rare. 

163a J. Lee Short Surv. 36 The foot forces are culled and 
pickt out from among the choicest youth .. by decimation, 
or taking every tenth man. 174a Warrurton Whs. (181 /) 
XI. 155 Of a hundred arguments from reason and authority 
. . he has not ventured so much as at a decimation. 

3. trans/, a. The killing or desl ruction of one 
in every ten. b. loosely. Destruction of a large 
proportion \ subjection to severe loss, slaughter, or 
mortality. 

168a Sia T. Browne Chr. Mor. 65 The mercy of God hath 
singled out hut few to be the signals of His justice .. But 
the inadvertency of our natures not well apprehending this 
merciful decimation, etc 1856 J. H. Newman Callista 367 
The population is prostrated by . . pestilence, and by the 
decimation which their riot brought upon them. 1871 Daily 
Nnos 31 Sept., In situations where their decimation by 
smart rifle practice would be almost a foregone conclusion. 

Decimator, -er (de*sim*«t;>j). [a. med.L. 
decimator tithe* taker, n. of action from decimdre 
to Decimate ; or f. Decimate + -er K In F. ddci- 
mateur."] 

f 1. An exactor or receiver of tithes, or of taxes 
to the amount of one-tenth. Obs. 

1673 Rudvard & Gibson Tythes ended 13 Why then do 
not the Decimators take their Tenth themselves? a 1716 
South Serm. 30 Jan. (T.), We have complained of. .seques- 
trators, triers, and decimators. 

2. One who decimates : see Decimate v* 3, 4. 

186a MEaivALE Ront. Emp. (1865) V. xlv. 355 The deci- 
mater of the Senate. 

fDexime 1 . Obs. [ad. med.L. decima tenth, 
lithe, tithing. Cf. next.] A tithing as a division 
of the hundred in the English counties. 

161 1 Speed Theat. Gt. Brit. ii. 3/2 Elfred ordained Cen- 
turies, which they terme Hundreds, and Decimes, which 
tbey call Tithings. ^ c 1630 Risdon Sury. Dawn # Title in 
orig. MS., The Decimes or a Corographicall description of 
the County of Devon. 

II Decime ' l (desi'm). [F., ad. L. decima tenth.] 
A French coin of the value of one-tenth of a franc. 

«8io Naval Chron. XXIV. 30s Decime = 2 Sols, 0,3 
Dcniers. 

Decimes trial (desime*slrial), a. rare. [f. L. 
decimestri-Sf var. reading of decern mestris (f. decern 
ten + -mestris y deriv. oimensis month ; c(.menstruus 
monthly) + -al.] Consisting of ten months. 

184a Smith Diet. Gr. 4 Rom. An tig. s.v. Calendar, The 
decimestrial year still survived long after the legal govern- 
ment had ceased. 186 a G. C Lewis Astron. Ancients i. 9 
Varro is also stated to have accepted the decimestrial year 
of Romulus. 

Decimeter, -metre : see Deci-. 

Deximo-se'xto. ? Obs. [for L. sexto decimo* 
ablalive case (due to original occurrence with in) 
of sextus decimus sixteenth.] A term denoting the 
size of a book, or of the page of a book, in which 
each leaf is one-sixteenth of a full sheet ; properly 
Sexto-decimo (usually abbreviated i6mo.j. Also 
applied yff. to a diminutive person or thing. 

1599 B. J[onson Cynthia's Rrt*. 1. i, How now I my dancing 
braggart in decimo sexto ! charm youf skipping tongue. 
1608 M10DLETON Five Gallants 1. i, Neither in fouo nor in 
decimo sexto, but in octavo. 1656 Art if Handsom. 75 Our 
stature . . if shrunk to a dwarfishnesse and epitomized to a 
Decimo-sexto. 16S9 D. Pell Impr. of Sea a86 The little 
decimo sextos that be both in the Sea and Land, .the small 
fish.. as well as .. the great folios of the Whale, and Ele- 
phant 1706 Hearne Collect. 4 Feb., As in Octavo's and 
Decimo-Scxto's. 

tDe'CUiary 1 , a.* Obs. Froperly decenary, 
[f. med.L. decendri-us t f. decena body of ten ; cf. 
deciner, var. of Decener.] Divisible by ten. 

1650 Ash mole Chym. Collect. 88 That so in a Decinary 
number, which is a perfect number, the whole Work may be 
consummate. Ibid. 92. 
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Decinary 2, -nor : sec Peckj* auy, 

Docino, Chem. : see Dkcyu 

Decipher UU&vhi), v. Forms: 6-7 dea-, 
dlaciphcr, -cypher, (6 discifer, -aipher, 7 decy- 
f#r\ (y decipher, -cypher, [f. Cither, after F, 
de'ehiffrer, in 15th c. deschiffrer, f. des-, dc- (De- 
I. 6) + chiffre cipher. Cf. It. deci/erare (Florio).] 

1. trans. To convert into ordinary writing (what 
is written in cipher) ; to make out or interpret (a 
communication in cipher) by means of the key. 

1545 Earl llerrroan Let* Hen.FI// in Tvtler Hist. Scott. 
(18641 II. 404 A letter in cipher, .which we nave deciphered. 
155a Ascnam In Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) la Seeing our 
lettres fittly dissiphcred. 1605 Hacon Adv. Learn. 11. xvi. 
i 6 The virtues of them ( ciphers]., a re. .that they be impos- 
sible to decipher, a 1674 Clabendon Hist. Reb. x. (1843) 
$95/3 The following letter was sent him hy the Lord lermyn, 
in whose Cipher it was writ, and deciphered by fus lord- 
ship. 1709 H eaunr Collect. 34 Nov., Mr. Htincoe, being l,cr 
Majesty's Officer in deciphering letters, when there U 
occasion. 1839 Tames Louis X/V* I. 9 The Queen was 
loo closely watcned to put the correspondence in cypher 
herself, or to decypher the answers she received. [See also 
CiPHen sb. 5 and v. a.] 

2. trans/. To make out the meaning of (char- 
acters as difficult as those of a cipher) : a. of ob- 
score or badly-formed writing. 

1710 Steele Tatter No. 104 r 5 With much ndo I deci. 
phered another Letter. 1799 C. Duiwoxn Witlet' Rep. Pref, 
4 The necessity of decypherine and transcribing myself the 
manuscripts of the learned Chief Justice which are in a 
character peculiar to himself. 1855 Uain Senses $ Int. 111. 
ii. 9 ai In deciphering bad hand-writing there is scope for 
identifying sameness in diversity. 

b. of hieroglyphics, or writing in a foreign 
alphabet. Alsoj^f. 

1681-6 J. Scott Chr. Life (1747) III. 364 When our 
Saviour came into the World he unveiled the Jewish Religion, 
and deciphered all those mystical Characters wherein its 
spiritual Sense was expressed. 1750 Johnson Rambler 
No. 19*11, 1 have fouod him. .decyphering the Chinese 
language. 1794 Sullivan Viciv Nat. 1 1. 361 Coins . . with 
legends in a character not to be decyphered by the anti- 

3uaries of Europe. 1843 PiEscorr Mexico (1850) I. 175 I le 
eciphcrcd the hieroglyphics^ 1858 F. Hall in J ml. Asiatic 
Soc. Bengal 317 The Khaira inscription . .has been partially 
deciphered. 

3. To make out the meaning of (anything obscure 
or difficult to understand or trace): a. of things 
/ig. treated as writings; b. of other things. 

a, 1605 Daniel Phitotas, These secret figures Nature's 
message beare Of comming woes, were they deciphered 
right. 186a C. P. Hodgson in Guardian 30 Apr. 424 The 
history of the 'Amos* also is a singular book to decipher. 
1865 Livingstone Zambeti xxv. 535 Attempting to decipher 
the testimony of the rocks. 

b. 1669 Gale Crt. Gentites 1. t. vi. 33 Learned Rochart. . 
docs thus decipher this riddle. 1788 Reid A ristotle's Log. vi. 
8 2. 141 We may at last decypher the law of nature. 1874 
Sturgeon Treat. Dav. Ps. Ixxxiv. 6 Probably there is here 
a local allusion, which will never now be deciphered. 1884 
Bower & Scott De Bary's Phaner. 367 A structure which 
at the first glance is difficult to decipher. 

f 4. To find out, discover, detect Obs. 

1528 Gabdiner in Pocock Rec. Ref. 1. 1. 104 To the intent 
we might tbe better disciphcr the very lett and sticking. 
1574 Dee in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) « Yf by such a 
secret.. Thre.isor hid may be deciphcreo in precise place. 
1588 Shaks. Tit. A. iv. it 8 That you arc both decipherd, 
thats the newes, For viltaincs markt with rape. 1599 
Sir R. Wroth k in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. III. 181, I have 
appoynted sum especial 1 spyall of them to bewray them and 
to know them. .and 1 hope in time to have them discifared. 

f 6. Of actions, outward signs, etc. : To reveal, 
make known, indicate ; to give the key to (a 
person's character, etc.). Obs. 

1529 Mors Suppt. Soulys Wks. 329 '1 If he would nowe.. 
belicue those .iij. or .iiij. noughty pcrsones, against those 
.iij. or .iiij. C. good and honest men : he then should well 
decypher himselfe, and well declare therby, etc JS98 
Shaks. Merry W. v. ii, 10 What ncedes either yoar Mom 
or her Budget ? The white will decipher her well enough. 
a 1649 DauMM. of Hawtii. Earn. Epist. Wks. (1711) 143 
Crosses serve for many uses, and more than magistracies 
decipher the man. 1793 Holcroft Lavater't Phytiog. 
xxxviiL 197 Each man has his favorite gesture which might 
decypher his whole character. 

fb. Of persons: To reveal. Obs. 

1594 J. Dickenson Arisbas (1878) 37 I haue a secret to 
disclose, a sorrowe to disciphre. 

t 6. To represent verbally or pictotially ; to de- 
scribe, delineate, portray, depict ; * Cipher v. 3. 

a 157a Knox' Hi st. Kef. Wks. (1846* I. 191 Thane begane he 
to dissipher the lyves of diverse Papes, and the lyves of all 
the scheavclynge* for the most parte. 1579 Gosson Sch. of 
Abuse (Arb.; 10 Whether he were better with his art to dis- 
cifer the life of ye Nimphe Melia, or Cadmus encounter with 
the Dragon, or [etc J. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 145 First I 
will disciphcr tbe medicinable vertues of trees, 1607 Top- 
sell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 112 Those Painters which could 
most artificially decipher a Dog., were greatly reverenced 
among the Egyptians. 1626 M assinger Rom. Actor 1. i, 
On the stage Decipher to the life what honours wait Oo good 
and glorious actions. 1714 Addison Speci. No. 613 r 8 De- 
cyphering them od a carpet humbly begging admittance. 
17S3 L. M. tr. Dn Botafx Accompl. Woman 1 The fancied 
]<oves which these romantic Tales decipher. 

+ 7. To represent or express by some kind of 
character, cipher, or fignre; = Cipher v. 2. Obs* 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary t. (1615) 144 One t canned by 
the name of Friendship, and this other challenging onely 
to be deciphered by Love. 1644 Bt'Lwxa Chiron. 15 The 
ancient Masters of the llicroglyphiques. osed 10 decypher 
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n distinct and articulate voyce by a Tongue. 1720 Water- 
lano 8 Serrn., The Son being decipher'd and figur'd under 
those names or Characters. 1727 Swift Gulliver, Brob- 
dingnag vi, Of these hairs I likewise made a neat little purse, 
..with Tier majesty's name decyphered in gold letters. 
Hence Deciphered ppl. a. 

1845 Graves Rom. Law in Encycl. Meirop. 776/1 A copy of 
the decyphered text. 

Decrpher, sb. [f. prec. vb.] The decipher- 
ment or translation of a cipher. 

1545 Earl Hertforo Let. to Hen. VIII in Tytler Hist. 
Scotl. (1864) II. 404 A letter in cipher.. which wc have de- 
ciphered, and send both the cipher and the decipher to your 
majesty herewith. 1571 State Trials, Dk. of Norfolk (R.), 
Baker brought me a decypher, telling me, That forty was 
for me, and thirty for the Queen of Scots, a 1670 Hacket 
Abp. Williams 1. (1602) 22 His Majesty had pointed at no 
person, nor disclosed his meaning by any decipher or intima- 
tion. 181a Wellington in Gurw. IX. z8o, I wish that the 
Marques had sent the ciphered letter here, or at least an 
accurate copy of the decipher. 1878 N. Pocock Harpsfi eld's 
Divorce Hen. VIII Notes 324 The passage is in cypher, 
and runs as follows in the decypher given by Mr. Brewer. 
+ b. Description, delineation. Obs. 

a 1670 Hacket Abp. Williams 11. 220 (D.) A Lord Chan- 
cellour of France, whose ecipher agrees exactly with this 
great prelate, sometimes Lord Keeper of the Great Seal. 

Decipherable (dissi-fsrab'l), a. [f. Dectphek 
v. + -able. Cf. F. de'chiffrable (1 7th e.).] Capable 
of being deciphered, made ont, or interpreted. 

1607 Dekker Knt.'s^ Conjur. (1842) 67 In his countenance 
there was a kinde of indignation fighting with a kind of ex- 
alted ioy, which by his very gesture were apparently deci- 
pherable. 1 1787 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) 1 1. 334 The form 
which affairs in Europe may assume, is not yet decipherable 
hy those out of the cabinet. 1854 H. Miller Sch. <$■ Sckm. 
(1858) 135 Half-effaced but still decipherable characters. 

Henee Deci-pherably adv. nonce-wd., in a de- 
cipherable manner. 

1890 Temple Bar Mag-. Aug. 480 [They] still lell their 
curious faint tale decipherably. 

Deci'pherage. nonce-wd. Decipherment. 

1851 H. Torrens Jml. Asiat. Soc. Bengal 42 This is due 
to the decypherage of the Behistun and other inscriptions. 

Deciphera'tion. nonce-wd. «prec. 

1838 Eraser's Mag. XVI II. 235 Our strongest microscope 
and concentrated powers of decipheration. 

Decipherer (dissi-fsrai). [f. Decipher v. + 
-er: ef7F. dtchiffreur (16th c, in Hatzf.).] One 
who deciphers ; one who makes out the meaning 
of what is written in cipher, or in indistinct or un- 
known characters. 

Formerly the title of a government official. 

J587 Goloing De Momay Pref. 9 Anatomists or Deci- 
pherers of nature; such as Pythagoras, Plato, Aristotle. 
1605 Bacon Adv. Leant. 11. xv. § 6 Suppose that cyphars 
were well managed, there bee multitudes of them which ex- 
clude the discypherer. 1715 Hist. Register, Chron. Diary 
63 John Keil, Esq. ; appointed his Majesty's Decypherer. 
1863 King lake Crimea II. xvi. 100 The message came in 
an imperfect state. Part of it was. .beyond all the power of 
the decipherer. 

Decrpheress. rare — K [See -ess.] A female 
decipherer. 

a 1763 Byrom Astrologer 6 And thou, O Astrology, Goddess 
divine, Celestial decypheress. 

Deciphering (dJsai'fsrirj), vbl. sb. [-inoI.] 
The action of the verb Decipher in various senses. 

155a Ascham in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 13 And bicause 
I perceyve this in siphering, I think other may perhaps 
light upon the same in dissiphring. 171a Hearne Collect. 
(Oxf. Hist. Soc.) III. 439 He ..understood the Art of 
Deciphering tolerably well. 1883 A themeum 17 Nov. 629/3 
Much of it is actually due to his own deciphering. 

Decipherment (d&si-fsiment). [Decipher 
v. + -ment : a modern word, not in Craig 1847. 
Cf. F. dtchiffrement (16th c. in Hatzf.).] The 
aetion of deciphering ; esp. interpretation of hiero- 
glyphics or of obscure inscriptions. 

1846 in Worcester [who cites For.Q. Rev. and notes it as 
rare]. 1851 D. Wilson Prek. Attn. (1863) II. iv. iv. 287 In- 
scriptions more elaborate and difficult of decipherment. 1862 
Max MUller 0*^(1880) I. v. 122 His later decipherments 
of the Cuneiform inscriptions. 1874 Savce Compar. Phitol. 
App. 392 The decipherment of the records of Assyria and 
Babylonia. 

Decipinm (d2si-pi#m). Chem. [mod. irreg. f. L. 
decip-tre to deeeive, with ending of sodium, potas- 
sium, cerium, etc.] A supposed rare metallic ele- 
ment of the eerium earth group. 

Its oxide, Declpla, was discovered by Delafontaine in 
1878 in the samarskite of North Carolina, and the iodate, 
sulphate, and other salts have been prepared. On the sup- 
position that decipia, of which the molecular weight is 390, 
is Dp* Oj, it is inferred that decipium is a triad element of 
atomic weight 171. (See Comptes Rendus lxxxvu. 632 and 
xcm.63, and Watts Diet. Ckem. (1881) VIII. 2156.) 

Deciple, -pel, obs. forms of Disciple. 

t Decrrcinate, v. Obs. [f.L. decirci?id-re to 
round off, f. De- I. 2, 3 + circin-us circle.] To 
round off, form into a circle. 

1656 in Blount Glossogr. [but wrongly explained]. 1686 
Goao Celest. Bodies 1. v. 14 He [the Sun] imprinteth his 
Face on the Roscid Cloud, and decircinates the Iris with 
his Pencil. Ibid. 11. xiii. 337 If the J) decircinates the 
Circle. 1721 Bailey, Decircinate, to bring into n compass or 
roundness : to draw a Circle with a pair of Compasses. 

Hence j Decircina'tlon. 

1731 in Bailey vol. II. 
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t Deci'se, v. Obs. [f. L. d&cis-, ppl. stem of . 
deade're to Decide : cf. excise, incise.] = Decide 
v. 1 Hence Decrsed, Deciding ///. adjs. 

1538 Bale Brefe Comedy in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) I. 210 
Socn vertuouse men to despyse As the lawes of God to hys 

?eople doth decyse. 1551 Recoroe Pathw. Knowl. 11. Pref., 
n decising some controuersy of religion. 1570 Levins 
Manip. 148/n To decise, decidere, discntere. 1641 R. 
Baillie Lett. <$■ y-rrtls. (1841) I. 360 To make that short, 
decised and nervous answer. 166a J. Davies tr. Olearitts' 
Voy. Ainbass. 325 A Judge finds not so much difficulty in 
decising the differences of a Province, as [etc.]. 

Deciser : see Decisob. 

Decision (disi^sn). Also 5 decysion, 6 -syon, 
decisioun, de sis ton. [a. F. decision (14th c. in 
Hatzf.), ad. L. decision-em cutting down, decision, 
n. of aetion from decid-erc to Decide.] 

1. The action of deciding (a eontest, contro- 
versy, question, etc) ; settlement, determination. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos vi. 23 He hath not rendred the 
reason or made ony decysion. 1538 Starkev England n. 
ii. 192 Thys causyth sutys to be long in decysyon. 1651 
Hoa&ES Lev iath. 11. xviii. 91 The decision of Controversies. 
1769 Junius Lett. i. 9 In the decision of private causes. 
1833 Ht. Martineau Manch. Strike vii. 73 For the decision 
of questions daily arising. 

b. (with a. and //.) The final and definite result 
of examining a question ; a conclusion, judgement : 
esp. one formally pronounced in a court of law. 

155a Abp. Hamilton Catech. (1884) 5 The decisiouns and 
determination ns of general counsallis. 16x1 BiaLS Transl. 
Pref. 11 Then his word were ao, Oracle, his opinion a deci- 
sion. 1651 Hobses Leviath. mi. xlii. 311 To compell men to 
obey his Decisions. 1827 J arm n Powelts Devises (ed. 3) 
1 1. 95, I have not been able to discover more than one dictum 
and one decision in favour of the distinction. 1883 FRounR 
Short Stud. IV. 1. iii. 35 The decisions of the clergy were 
more satisfactory to themselves than to the laity. 

2. The making up of one's mind on any point or 
on a conrse of aetion ; a resolntion, determination. 

1886 St. George Stock tr. Aristotle's Ethics III. i. 43 It 
is hard at times to decide what sort of thing one should 
choose . . and still harder to abide by one's decisions. Mod. 
Let me know your decision. Decision for Christ. 

3. As a quality: Determination, firmness, de- 
cidedness of character. 

1781 BuRKE Cfrr. (1844) II. 438 We want courage and 
decision of mind. 1805 Foster Ess. ii. (title), Decision of 
Character. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits Wks. (Bonn) II. 30 
On the English face are combined decision and nerve. 

f 4. Cutting off, separation. Obs. 

1584 R. Scot Discov. Witchcr. iv. ii. 59 Without decision 
of seed. 160a Warner Alb. Eng. x. lvi. (16 12) 246 By., 
decision of the Lymme whence all the bayne did floe. 
1603 Hollano Plutarch's Mor. 827 (R.) From rocks and 
stones along the sea. .there be decisions pass of some parcels 
and smal fragments. 1659 Pearson Creed I. 221 Human 
generation, .is performed by derivation or decision of part of 
the substance of the Parent. 

Deci'sional, a. ratu. [f. prec. + -al.] Of, or 
of the nature of, a decision. 

1883 Encycl. Brit. XVI. 503/z These opinions of the 
minority can have no decisional effect. 

Decisive (disarsiv), a. (sb.) [ad. med.L. deci- 
slv-tis, f. decls-, ppl. stem of decidtre : see -ive, 
Cf. F. de'eisif, -ive (1413 in Godef. Supp/.).'] 

1. Having the quality of deciding or determining 
(a question, contest, etc.); conclusive, determi- 
native. 

1611 Cotgr., Decisif, decisiue, deciding, determining, fit or 
able lo end a controuersie. 1647 Crashaw Poems 147 
That sure decisive dart. 1794 Sullivan Vino Nat. 1. 255 
Notions .. unsupported by decisive experiments. 1835 
Thirlwall Greece I. vii. 260 Tisamenus was slain in the 
decisive battle. 1892 L. W. Cave in Law Times Rep. 
LXVII. 199/2 The case .. is really decisive of the point 
raised. 

2. Characterized by decision ; unhesitating, reso- 
lute, determined ; « Decided 2. 

1736 Butler Anal. 11. vii. 355 To determine at once with 
a decisive air. 1858 Max Muller Chips (1880) III. iii. 68 
The age.. was not an age of decisive thought or decisive 
action. 1861 Dickens Gt. Expect, v. 20 The Serjeant, a de- 
cisive man, ordered that the sound should not be answered. 

3. That is beyond question or doubt, that cannot 
be mistaken ; henee often = Decided i. 

1794 S. Williams Vermont 160 Operate with a decisive in- 
fluence to give them new force. 1835 I . Tavlor Spir. Despot. 
ii. 38 A decisive leaning toward what is most simple and 
intelligible. »88o L. Stephen Pope iii. 71 The sustained 
vivacity and emphasis of the style give it [Pope's Iliad] a 
decisive superiority over its rivals. 

U ellipt. as sb. 

a 1734 North Exam. 1. ii. § 64 (1740) 63 The Roman 
Catholic Peers were so many, as neatly if not wholly made 
a Decisive, for they went altogether as one Man. 

Decisively (disai'sivli), adv. [-ly2.] In a 
decisive manner. 

1. Conclusively ; so as to decide the qnestion. 
1651 Baxter Inf. Bapt. izi The Authority of Synods in 

matters of Faith is. .declarative, and not decisively judiciall. 
1756 Watson in Phil. 7 Ws.XLIX.491,1 . .cannot determine 
decisively about it, till the whole be cleared by digging. 
1854 Maurice Mor. <$• Met. Philos. (ed. 2) 5 Seneca disposed 
rapidly and decisively of the objection. 

2. With decision ; unhesitatingly, resolutely. 
1809-10 Coleridge Friend (1865) 129 Major Cartwright 

has expressed himself as decisively, and with as much 
warmth, against [etc. J. 1870 Anderson Missions Amer. 
Bd.W. xn. 95 It was now time, .to act decisively. 
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3. In a manner beyond question or doubt ; unmis- 
takeably, decidedly. 

1792 Young Trav. France 257 It is fine sun-shine weather, 
decisively warmer than ever felt in England at this season. 
1800 Foster in Life # Corr.{tSi6) I. 126 Decisively Calvin- 
istic. 1893 British Weekly 8 June 105/5 Foe ls decisively 
the first 01 American poets. 

Decisiveness (dfsai-sivnes). [-ness.] The 
quality of being decisive ; conclusiveness; resolute- 
ness, decision. 

1727 in Bailey vol. II. 1797 Hist, in Ann. Reg. 45/2 They 
knew the decisiveness of his temper. 1837 Carlvle Fr. Rn>. 
11. H. vi, The Mutineers pronounce themselves with a de- 
cisiveness, which to Bouille seems insolence. 1856 Frouoe 
Hist. 858) II. y\. 23 The King, with swift decisive- 

ness, annihilated the incipient treason. 

tDeci'SOr, -er. Obs. [a. med.L. dectsor, 
a£ent-n. from decidere to decide.] One who de- 
cides causes or controversies ; a decider, arbiter. 

1563 Foxe A. <J- M. 68b, Thys King [Hen. Ill, to whom 
other Princes dyd so resort, as to their arhitrer and deciser. 
15.64 H award Eutropius \. 9 Two whome they called Tribuni 
plebis . . to be pecnlier decisers and determiners of their 
causes. 1888 B. Pick in Libr. Mag. Mar. 245 They were 
called Saboraim, ' Decisors ', ' Opinionists '. 

tDeci'SOry, a. Obs. rare~°. [ad. med.L. 
decisdri-us, f. decisor 1 see prec. and -ory. In F. 
de'eisoire (14th c. in Godef. Supp/.).] Decisive. 

161 1 Cotgr., Decisoirc, decisorie, deciding; fit, vsed, or 
able, to decide controuersies. 1755 in Johnson. 

Decistere : see Deci-. 

Decitizenize : see De- II. 1. 

Decivilize (dfsrviteiz), v. [De- II. i : in 

mod.F. de'eivi/iser (Littr^).] To divest of civil- 
ization, to degrade from a civilized condition. 
Hence Deci vilized ppl. a., Deci-vilizing > vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. ; Decivlli2a*tion, the proeess or con- 
dition of losing civilization. 

a 1859 De Quincey has decivilized (F. Hall). 1876 H. 
Spencer Princ. Sociol. § 71 We have but to imagine our- 
selves de-civilized. # 189Z Sat. Rev. 27 Aug. 246/1 He was 
barharized, de-civilized, and enslaved. 1889 Ch. Times 
15 Feb. 159/1 The decivilising effect of the wars. 1878 N. 
Amer. Rev. CXXVII. 447 General harm, and dcciviliza- 
tion, of the people. 188^ E. W. Benson in Law Times 
LXXVIII. 338/1 If it might stem by even its own ruin 
the process of decivilisation. 

Deck (dek), sb. Also 5 dekke, 6-7 decke. 
[In sense 1, app. of Flemish or LG. origin. 

In sense j, prob. a. MDu. dec (neuter) roof, covering, cloak, 
pretext (app. from decke '. — OTeut. J>akjd*, from same root 
as Deck v.): cf.Kilian ' decke openmentum, lodix= dccksel 
operimentum, opertorinm, tegumon, tegumentum, tegmen, 
stragulum'; alsp mod.Du. dek bed-covering, horse-cloth. 
I*ut in the nautical sense, 2, the word is not known in Du. 
before 1675-81, when dek (neuter) appears as a synonym of 
verdek, quoted in the nautical sense in 1640, but recorded 
by Kilian, 1599, only in the general sense 'tegumen, vela- 
men \ Thus, deck in the nautical sense, appears to be known 
in Eng. 160 years earlier than in Dutch. It may be simply 
a specific application of the general sense 4 covering or it 
may come more immediately from the MDu. sense * roof.'l 
X. t 1. A covering. Obs. 

In quot. 1466 app. some material used for covering ; with 
171 z cf. Du. dek 'norse-cloth '. 

1466 Mann. § Househ. Exp. 348 My mastyr paid to John 
Felawe, for xij. yerdes of dekke for the spynas, \\ys. 1509 
Barclay Shyp of Folys(iZj^) 1. 38 Do on your Decke, Slut, 
..I mean your Copyntanke. 1712 Lona.Gaz. No. 4997/4 
A red Saddle with a Ovals in the Skirt, and the under Decks 
ede'd with blue. 

2. Naut. A platform extending from side to side 
of a ship or part of a ship, covering in the space 
below, and also itself serving as a floor ; formed of 
planks, or (in iron ships) of iron plating usually 
covered with planks. 

The primary notion was ' covering* or 'roof rather than 
'floor': see quots. 1550 and 1624, and cf. 1466 in sense t, 
where the ' dekke for tbe spynas ' or pinnace, may have been 
a covering of canvas, tarpaulin, or the like. In early craft 
there was a deck only at the stern, so that 16th c writers 
sometimes use deck as equivalent to poop. In Elyot (1538), 
whence in Cooper, Huloet, and Baret, deck is erroneously 

£otL Calig. D. 
upon my dek 

1 coyled a cable rounde a [boute thel dek brest hye and 
likwjse in the waste. 1531 C. MoaRES Itiv. Great Bark 
(Cott. MS. App. xxviii), In primis, the shypc with oon over- 
lop. 1 tern, a somer castell & a cloos tymber deck made from 
the mast forward whyche was made of laet. Item aboue the 
somer castell A deck from the mayne mast aftward. 1550 
Nicolls Thucyd. (tr. Seyssel's Fr. version of Valla's Lat.) 

191 They couered the former parte, and the mooste parte of 
their deckes [Fr. la plus part du couvert de leurs navires] wt 
copper [F. cuir, leather], c 1585 ? J. Polmon Famous Battles 

192 (Seafight at Cape of Orso, 1528) Philippine .levelling 
the first shotte of his Basilisco, with piercing the Emperiall 
Admirall, passed from the stemme to the decke, slaying 
thirtie men. Ibid. 193 The Moorv hitting the decke, strake 
off the rudder. Ibid. 320 (Battle of Lepanto) The decke of 
this galley.. chequered and wroughte marvellous fayre with 
diuers colours and hystories . . ingraued and wrought in golde. 
1587 W. Bourne Arte of Shooting 59 It is very evil for to 
have the Orlop or Deck too low under the port. 1610 Shaks. 
Temp. 1. ii. 197 Now on the Beakc, Now in the Waste, the 
Decke, in euery Cabyn. 1624 Capt. Smith Virginia m. 
63 In a broad Bay, out of danger of their shot.. we vntyed 
our Targets that couered vs as a Deck. 169a Delaval 
in Loud. Gaz. No. 2769/3, 15 Capital Ships, 10 whereof are 
of 3 Decks. 1720 De Foe Capt. Singleton ii. (1840) 36 A boat 
with a deck and a sail. 1840 R. Dana Bef. the Mast xxxiii. 
135 The captain walked the deck at a rapid stride. 



made the equivalent of Prora, instead of puppis. 
1513 Echyngham to IVolsey 5 May (MS. Cott 
ft. IfT no), And bycause I hade no Rayles upon my dek 
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b. With qualifying words. 

The largest ships of the line had main-deck, middle And 
lower deck; also the upper or spar-deck, extending from 
Ktem to stern over the mam-deck, and the orlop deck (which 
carried ho guns) below the lower deck; they had also a 
poopdeck, or short deck in the after part of the ship above 
the spar-deck, and sometimes a forecastle deck, or similar 
short deck in the fore part of the ship, sometimes retained 
in merchant ships and called the top-gallant forecastle. See 
also Half-deck, Hurricane-deck, QusmrF.a-DF.cK, etc. 

1598 Plokio Diet. To Reader 9, 1 was but one to sit at 
sterne, to pricke my carde, to watch vpon the vppcr decke. 
C 1610 Z. Hovd Zioris Flowers (1855) 12, I see a man 
that's in the lower deck. 1617 Capt. Smith Seaman's 
Gram. u. 6 A Flash Dccke is when from stem to sterne, 
it lies upon a right line fore and aft. 1637 Hevwood 
Royal Ship 45 She hath three flush Deckes, and a Fore- 
Castle, an halfe Decke, a quarter Dccke, and a round-house. 
a 164a Sia W. Monson Naval Tracts lit. 346/1 They make 
close the Forecastle and Half-Deck. 1836 Mar iskt Midsh. 
Easy xii, Easthupp would constantly accost him familiarly 
oa the forecastle and lower deck. /bit, xiii. He then pro- 
ceeded to the quarter-deck. Ibid, xxvi, To comply with the 
captain's orders on the main deck. 

C. In phrases, as above deck (also^.), Hetween- 
decks, on deck, under deck(s; to clear , sweep the 
decks (see Clear v., Sweep v.). 

On deck fig. (U. S.) : at hand ; ready for action ; in Base- 
ball, next at the bat, with the right or privilege of batting 
next 

1598 Shahs. Merry W. ti. i. 94 F. lie be sure to keepe him 
aboue decke. P. So will 1 : if hee come vnder my hatches, 
He neuer to Sea againe. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Feb. vi. 
(1843) 397/ 9 Committed to prison on board the ships . . 
where they were kept under decks. 1659 D. Pell Itnpr. of 
Sea 410 Nowhang the lighted Lanthorns betwixt decks and 
in the Hold, a 1679 Gurnall in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. 
Ixv. 3 Poor Christian, who thinkest that thou shalt never get 
above deck. 1720 De Foe Capt. Singleton xi. (1840) 104 
The rest ran . .down between decks. 1857 R. Tomes Amor, 
in Japan iv. tto [He] left the banquet tn be discussed by 
his officers and men, who. .soon cleared the decks. 

3. Mining. (See quot.) 

1888 Gas unwell CoaHrade Terms Norihumb. tf Dnrh. 
(ed. 3) 31 Deck } the platform of a cage upon which the tubs 
stand when being drawn up or lowered down the pit. 

4. In U. S. 'A passenger-car roof, particularly 
the clear-story roof ' {Standard Diet.). 

II. 6. * A pack of cards piled regularly on each 
other' (J.); also the portion of the pack left, In 
some games, after the hands have been dealt. 
Since 1 7th c. dial, and in U. S. 

1593 Shahs. 3 Hen. VI, v. L 44 But whiles he thought to 
steale the single Ten, The King was slyly finger'd from the 
Deck. «S94 T Greene Selimns Wks. 1881-3 XIV. 951 If 1 
chance but once to get the decke, To deale about and shuffle 
as I would. 1594 Barnfielo Sheph. Cont.\'i\\, Pride deales 
the Deck whilst Chance doth choose the Card. 1609 Armin 
'J too Maids Morectacke (N.>, 1 '11 deal the cards, and cut you 
from the deck. 16. • Grew (J.), The Selenites, of parallel 
plates, as in a deck of cards. 1777 Brand/W.^4m/iV.{i849) 
II. 449 ' n some parts of the North of England a pack of 
cards is called to this day . . a deck of cards, i860 in Bart- 
i.ftt Did. Anter. i88» Bret Harte Gentl. La Porte in 
Flip, etc. 135, I reckon the other fifty-one of the deck ex as 
pooty. 1884 Chesh. Gloss., Deck o' cards, a pack of cards. 
1885 Century Mag. XXIX. 548/1 An old ratty deck of cards. 

7 6. A pile of things laid flat upon each other. 

x6»5 F. Marhham Bk. Hon. 11. vt 5 5 Any whose Pedigree 
lyes so deepe in the decke, that few or none will labour to 
find it. 1631 Cetestiua xix. 185 Subtill words, whereof such 
as shee are never to seeke, but have them still ready in the 
deck. 1634 Sanderson Serm. I ). 287 So long as these things 
should hang upon the file, or lie in the deck, he might per- 
haps be safe. 1675 M arvell Reh. Transp. 1 1. 794 A certain 
Declaration . . which you have kept in deck until this 
season. 

f 7. Of a cannon : see quot. Obs. 
167a W. T. Compleat Gunner 1. iv. 5 The Pumet or Button 
at her Coyl or Britch-end is called the Casacabel or Deck. 

III. attrib.nnd Comb, (from sense 2), as deck-chair, 
-cleat, -Jlat, -officer, -passenger, 'plank, -pump, -seal, 
-stool, -swabber, -transom, -watch ; also, deok- 
beam, one of the strong transverse beams sup- 
porting the deck of a ship ; deck-bridge, {a) a 
narrow platform above and across the deck of 
a steamer amidships ; «= Bridge sb. 5 ; (b) a bridge 
In which the roadway is laid on the lop of the truss 
(opp. lo a through bridge) ; deck-cargo = deck- 
load', deck-collar (U. S.), the Iron collar or ring 
through which the stove-pipe passes in the roof of 
a railway carriage ; cf. deck-plate ; deck-flats (see 
Flat sb.) ; deck-hand, a 1 hand * or workman 
employed on the deck of a vessel ; deck-head, 
a name for the slipper limpet (Crepidula) ; deck- 
hook, ' the compass timber holted horizontally 
athwart a ship's bow, connecting the stem, timber, 
and dcck-planks of the fore-part ; it is part nnd 
parcel of the breast-hooks* (Smyth Sailors PVord- 
bk.) ; deok-house, a 1 house ' or room erected on 
the deck of a ship ; deck-light, a thick glass let 
into a deck to light a cabin below ; deck-load sb., 
hence deck-load v., to load with a cargo upon 
the deck ; also Jig. ; deck-nail, 1 a kind of spike 
with a snag head, commonly mnde in a diamond 
form ' (Smyth) ; deck-pipe, * an iron pipe through 
which the chain cable is paid into the chain- 
locker* (Smyth); deck-plate (sec quot.); dock- 

Vol. Til. 
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sheet, * that shcel of a studding-sail which leads 
dircclly to the deck, by which it is steadied 
until set' (Smyth); dock-stopper, 'a strong 
stopper used for securing the cable forward of \hv 
capstan or windlass while it is overhauled; also 
abaft the windlass or bitts to prevent more cable 
from running out * (Smyth) ; deck- tackle, a tackle 
led along ihc deck, for hauling in cable, etc. 

1858 Simmowds Diet. Trade, * Deck-beamt. 1876 Davis Pol. 
Exp. i. 39 New deck-beams of increased site were put in. 
1861 Chambers' Encyct. %.v. Cargo. The term ^'deck-cargo 
is given to the commodities 011 the deck of a ship, which are 
not usually included in the policy of insurance. 1886 J. H. 
M Carthv Doom 9 The group comfortably arranged on 
•deck-chairs. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk.. *Deck-cleatt, 
pieces of wood temporarily nailed to the deck to secure 
objects !q liad weather. 1879 Cossets Techn. Educ. IV. 60/1 
Wood ships with wood beams have their # deck-flats formed 
by ptanking laid upon and fastened to the beams. 1835 
Gen. Grant Pert. A/em. x*i. 1. 288 From captain down to 
•deck-hand. i88t Scribners Mag. XXII. 656/1 Keds of 
jingles or amber»shells . . *deck heads . . limpets! and other 
rock-loving mollusks. c 1850 Rudim. Nnvig. (Wenle) 101 
The breast-hooks that receive the ends of the deck-planks 
are also called * Deck-Hooks. 1656 Kane Artt. Expl. I. x. 
106 Ohlsen and Petersen building our *deck-house. 188a 
Daily News 94 May 1/1 Good accommodation is . . pro- 
vided for second-class passengers in a commodious *deck- 
house. 1840 Longfellow in Life (1891) 1. 357 Horrible 
negligence,— a *dcck-load of cotton I 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
Ivord-bh., Deck-load, timber, casks, or other cargo not liable 
to damage from wet, stowed on the deck of merchant vessels. 
1884 Gladstone in Standard 99 Feb. 9jh We are determined 
.. not to *deck-load our Franchise Bill. 1703 T. N. City 
ft C. Purchaser 126, 21 1 * Deck-mils, .are proper forfastning 
of Decks in Ships. 1859 Antobiog. Beggar Bw 114 Among 
the *deck passengers there was a man and his wife with 
seven children, c i860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 55 The 
hawse boxes, or *deck pipe. 1864 Sip E. J. Reed in Con- 
temp. Rev. Nov. 620 The steel decks . . being . . covered 
with *deck-plank of teak or of pine. 1874 Knight Diet. 
Mech., * Deck-plate, a plate around the chimney of a marine- 
engine furnace to keep the same from contact with the 
wood of the deck, c i860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 56 
A 'double wall * or *deck stopper-knot. 1883 F. M. Craw- 
foro Dr. Claudius ix, In ten minutes, the parade of •deck- 
swabbers had passed. ^ 1874 Knight Diet. Mech., * Deck- 
transom, a horizontal timber under a ship's counter. 1856 
Kane A ret. Expl. I. xvii. 201 One of our *deck-watch, who 
had been cutting ice for the melter. 

Beck (dek), v. Also 5-7 deoke, 6 dek, dekke. 
[Not known before 16th c. : app. then of recent 
ndoption from Flem. or Low Ger. ; cf. Du. dekk- 
en, MDu. deken, decken to cover. The latter 
is - MLG., MHG. decken, OHG. dachjan, decchan 
OTeut. lakjan (whence ON. J>ekja, OFris. 
thekka, QR.j>eccan to cover, roof over) a derivative 
verb from an ahlaut-stera />ek-,/ak-, lndog. teg- to 
cover, whence ON. fak, OHG. dah, Ger. dach 
covering, roof, OE. ]>xc, Thatch. In branch II 
a derivative of Deck sb. : cf. to roo/,Jloor, etc.] 

I. +1. trans. To cover; esp. to cover with 
garments, clothe. Obs. 

1513 Douglas sEneis x. xiii. 106 Ene.That . .hyssovir large 
erekkit, And thar vndre hym haldiscloslydekkyt. Ibid, xt. v. 
93 Queyn Amatha . . Dekkis and defendis hym with wordis 
sle. i<i5 Barclay Egloges iv. (1570) C iij/i This lusty Codrus 
was cloked for the rayne And doble decked with huddes one 
or twayne. 1526 Skelton Magnyf. 759 Decke your hoftc. 
1535 Coverdale llaggaix. 6 Ve decke I1611 clothe] youre 
selues, but ye are not warme. 1594 Carew Tasso (1881) 91 
No place is vnder «ky so closely deckt, Which gold not opes. 
1600 Surflet Conntrie Farme tit. xviiL 461 Take away the 
barke. .and after inuest and decke vp therewith some shoote 
that is of the like thickenes with the graft. 

2. To clothe in rich or ornamental garments ; to 
cover with what beantifies; to array, attire, adorn. 

1514 Barclay Cyt. ft Uptondyshm.iPercy Soc.) lxvii.Then 
is he decked as poet laureate. 1*35 Cover oale a Kings ix. 
30 She coloured bir face, and decked hir heade. — Ps. ciii. 
a Thou deckest thyself with light as it were with a garment. 
160a Shaks. Ham. v. L 268, 1 thought thy Bride-bed to haue 
deckt (sweet Maid), And not t' haue strew'd tby Graue. 
1628 Prynne Love-toekes 35 Much lesse, may we Curie, Die, 
or ouer-curiously decke our Haire. 1633 G. Herrkrt 
Temple, Jordan i, Curling with metaphors a plain inten- 
tion, Decking the sense. 1808 Scorr Marm. 1. xxvii, The 
scallop shell his cap did deck. 1821 Clark Vill. Minstr. 1 1. 
63 Daisies deck the green. 1885 Manch. Exam. 9 July 
4/7 The shipping ..was profusely decked with flags. 

b. with out, fufi. 

1387 Harrison England 11. vii. (1877) I. s6g In decking np 
of the body. 1640 Sir R. Baker in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. 
Ps. cavi. n-15 To serve for a jewel in ihe decking up of 
God's cabinet. 1745 De Foe's Eng. Tradesman v. (1841) I. 

?4 Decked out with long wigs and swords. 188a B. D. \V. 
Umsav Recoil. Mil. Serv. II. xv. 64 Every vessel being 
gaily decked out with flags. 
f3. To array, fit out, equip. Obs. 
T15.. Agineonrt 90 in Hazl. R. P. P. II. 97 The wastes 
decked with serpentynes stronge, Saynt Georges Ktremers 
sprede ouer hede. 1548 Hall Chron. an. 25 Hen. VIII 
(1809) 798 The kyng .. decked and vitailed dyuers shippes 
of warre and sent them to the North seas to defende nU 
subiectes. 

II. 4. Naut. To cover as with a deck ; to 
furnish with a deck ; to deck in, over, to cover in 
with the deck, in ship-building. 

1624 Cait. Smith Virginia v. 175 At last it was concluded, 
to decke their long boat with their ship hatches. 1700 
S. I*, tr. Fryke's Voy. 6 Flat Boats, .tho' small, yet so close 
Deck't, that in a rough Sea tbey will go quite under the 
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waves and retain no water. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. J I lit. (1776) 
VI. 256 The five men-boat is decked at each end, but open 
in the middle. 1874 J. Deaoy in Law Times Rep. XXXI. 
231/2 The vessel . . was . . decked over, fore and aft, 1893 
K. KtfLiMG Many Im ent. 121 Vour ship has been built and 
designed, closed and decked in. 

6. Mining. To load or unload ;the lubs upon 
the cage). (Sec Dkck sb. 3.) Chiefly (J. S. 

1883 Grisley Gloss. Coalmining 76 Decking, the opera, 
tion of changing the tubs on a cage at top and bottom of a 
shaft. 

+ De ckage. Obs. rare. [f. Deck v. + -aof..] 
Adornment, embellishment. 

164a Light foot Obsert: Geussitx. Wks. 182a II. 333 The 
Earth.. had not received as yet its perfection, beauty and 
deckage. 

Decked (dckt\ ///. a. [f. Deck + -ed.] 

1. Adorned, embellished, set out : see the verb. 
?« 1500 Chester PI. (Shaks. Soc) I. 4 See that you fourth 

bringe In well decked order, that worthie storie Of Balaam 
and his assc. 1593 Q. Elii. Booth. 16 The decked wode 
seak not whan thou violeti gather. 1865 J. G. Hertram 
Hart>estofSea (1873) 307 The well-decked and well plenished 
dwellings. 

b. 7/er. Applied to an eagle or olhcr bird when 
the edges of the feathers are of a different tincture. 
In mod. Diets. 

2. Having a deck, or decks (as in two-decked^. 
179a A. Young Trnv. France 78 By the passage-packet, 

a decked vessel, to Honfleur. 1837 Marrvat Dog-ftend\\\, 
On board of a two-decked ship. 1879 Butcher & Lang 
Odyssey 28 Such tackling as decked ships carry. 

Decker 1 (de-kw). [f. Deck v. + .er 1 .] One 
who decks or adorns. 

1555 Watremaw Fardle Faeions it. viii 167 The Yndian 
arc.greate deckers and trimmers of ihem selues. 1591 
Percivall Sp. Diet., A/eytador, a barber, a trimmer, a 
decker. 1803 Fic R (1806) I. 53, I am but a sort of 

table-decker. 

Decker 2 (de kaj). [f. Deck sb. + -er 1 i .] 

1. A vessel having (a specified nnmbcr of) decks, 
as in two-decker, three-decker, etc., q.v. b. trans/. 
Applied to a kind of oven : see quot. 1884. 

1795 Hull Advertiser ^5 July 2/4 Admiral Hotharo's large 
ships, that is the three deckers. 1803 in Naval Chron. XV. 
204 The Santissima Trinidada, the Spanish four-decker. 
1884 Health Exhib. Catat. 120/2 Mason's Patent Hot-Air 
Continuous Baking Two Decker Oven. 1884 Pall Mall 
Gaz. * Extra ' 24 July 3/2 Patent continuous-baking ' decker * 
ovens— Le., ovens piled upon each other, which are heated 
by one furnace. 

2. A gun belonging to a particular deck of a ship 
of war ; as in lower-decker, a gun belonging to the 
lower deck. 

1781 Archer in Naval Chron. XI. 287 Double hreech'd 
the lower deckers. 1809 Ibid. XX 11. 344 Having only four- 
teen of her main-deckers mounted. 

3. a. A workman employed on the deck of a 
ship. b. A deck-passengcr. eolloq. 

1800 Colquhoitn Com. Thames iv. 180 The Deckers, nr 
persons who hoist up the Cargo upon deck. 1866 Tlw 
Colotiist (Belize) s May 2/1 Passengers arrived. In the 1 'aek* t 
— Mr. and Mrs. D. . . and 79 deckers. 

Decking (de'kirj), vbl. sb. [f. Deck v. and sb. 

4--INO 

1. The action of the verb Deck ; + eoner. that 
with which something is decked (obs.) ; adornment, 
embellishment, ornament. 

1531 Elyot Gov. it. iii, Semblable deckynge oughte to be 
in the house of a nobleman or man of honour. 1562 J. Smute 
Cambine % s Turk. Wars 38 Somtuouse and magnifique orna- 
ment es and deckings. C1620 Z, Iiovo Zion's E toilers U85O 
157 Spending on decking many precious houres. 1673 La*iys 
Coll. 1. j 1 p 26. 10 Their most exquisit deckings are but like 
the garlands 00 a beast design 'd for sacrifice. 

2. The work or material of the deck of a ship ; 
planking or flooring forming a deck. 

1580 HoLLVaAHD Treas. Fr. Tong., Le t iliac dvne navire, 
the decking of a ship 1879 Butcher & Lawo Odyssey 81 
Fashion a wide raft . . and lay deckings high thereupon. 
1887 Daily News 26 June 6/2 The building Is considered 
to be absolutely fireproof, ihe floors being all of steel ' deck- 
ing * and solid breeze concrete. 

Deckle de'k'l). Also deckel, [a. Cer. deckel 
in same sense, prop. 1 little cover, lid, tympan and 
in other technical applications, dim. of decke cover.] 

L A contrivance in a paper-making machine to 
confine the pulp within the desired limits, and de- 
termine the size or width of the sheet : a. in hand 
paper-making, a thin rectangular frame of wood 
fitting close upon the mould on which the pulp is 
placed ; b. in a paper-machine, a continuous band 
or strap on either side of the apron. Hence used ns 
a measure of the width of paper, as 1 50-inch deckle 
paper/ and short for deckle-edge. 

1810 t*«e Deckle-strap in a). 1816 Spreif Cameron's 
Patent No. 4002. 2The deckle being attached to the carnage, 
falls on the bottom of the mould. 1858 Simmoxds Diet. 
Trade, Deckle . . also the rough or raw edge of paper. 1888 
N. * (>. 7th Ser. V. 227 It seems as if the deckle, fitting 
on the mould, should produce a sheet of paper with a suiooth 
and even edge. 

2. Comb, deckle edge, the rough uncut edge ol 
a sheet of paper, formed by the deckle ; also altrib. 
-next; deckle-edged a., having a roagh uncut 
edge, as hand-made paper ; deokle-atrap, see 1 b. 

1874 Knight Diet. Mech. s.v..The tmcut edge of paper i< 
known as the *deckel edge. 1884 Bookseller 6 Nov. 1 176/2 



DECKLESS. 

The deckle edges are left at the side and bottom, the top 
edge alone being cut. 1887 Nitnmefs Catal. Oct., One 
Hundred Copies on fine deckle-edge royal 8vo paper. 18 10 
Trans. Soc. Encaurag. Arts XXVI IT. 193 The Meckle- 
straps . . are made perfectly smooth and true. 1875 Urf. 
Diet. Arts TIT. 490 We have to notice the deckle or boundary 
straps, .which regulate the width of the paper. 

DeckleSS (de*kl«), a. rare, [-less.] With- 
out a deck. 

1823 Bentham Not Paul but Jesus 328 In a deckless 
vessel. 1890 Harper's Mag. Mar. 558/1 Deckless and 
cabhiless. 

Declaim (ctfkl^'m), v. Also 5-7 -clame, 7 
-claime, -clayme. [Formerly declame, ad. L. de- 
cldmdre, f. De- I. 3 + cldmdre to cry : subseq. 
assimilated to claim. Cf. F. dtclamer (1549 in 
Hatzf.).] 
I. intr. 

1. To speak aloud with studied rhetorical force 
and expression ; to make a speech on a set subject 
or theme as an exercise in public oratory or dis- 
putation, b. To recite with elocutionary or rhe- 
torical effect (chiefly U.S.). 

1552 Hcloet, Declame or exercise fayned argument in 
)leadynge, vsed among lawers called mooting. 1553 T. 
iVilson Rhet. 83 When you and 1 declamed together last. 
1641 Evelyn Mim. (1857) 1 offered at my first 

exercise in the Hall, and answered my opponent : and upon 
the 11 th following, declaimed in the Chapel before the 
Master, Fellows and Scholars, according to the custom. 
1748 J. Mason Elociit. 11 A Weakness of Voice ; which he 
cured by frequently declaiming on the Sea-Shore, amidst 
the Noise of the Waves, 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, First 
Visit Wks. (Bohn) IT. 10 Wordsworth, standing apart, and 
reciting to me. .like a schoolboy declaiming. 

2. To declaim against : to speak in an impas- 
sioned oratorical manner in reprobation or con- 
demnation of; to inveigh against. 

161 1 IS. Jonson Catilitie »v. ii, What are his mischiefs, 
consul ? You declaim Against his manners, and corrupt 
your own. 1646 Sift T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. vi. 21 Thus 
is it the humour of many heads to extoll the dayes of their 
forefathers, and declaime against the wfckednesse of times 



growth of luxury. 

3. To speak aloud in an impassioned oratorical 
manner, with appeals to the emotions rather than 
the reason of the audience ; to harangue. 

1735 Berkeley Def Free-thinking Math. § 33 Instead of 
giving a reason you declaim. 1759 Sterne Tr. Shandy T. 
xl, Let him declaim as pompously as he chooses upon the 
subject. 1833 Ht. Martineau Brooke Farm ii. 27 Tom 
Webster bustled and declaimed, while Sergeant Kayne 
quietly argued. 1884 R. Glover in Christian World 9 Oct. 
766/3 To declaim is more easy than to convince, 
b. qwasi-trans. with extension. 

1755 Monitor 16 Aug. F 2 Some late patriots . . declaimed 
themselves into power. 
II. trans. 

f4. To discuss alond ; to debate. Obs. rare— 1 . 

(The early date of the quotation, so long before the verb is 
otherwise known in Eng. or French, as well as the sense, is 
notable.) 

Chaucer Troylus n. 1198 As bey declamede [4 MSS. 
1410-25; Harl. 3943 declaridj bis matere, Lo Troylus .. 
Come rydende. 

5. To speak or utter aloud with studied rhetorical 
expression ; to repeat or recite rhetorically. 

1577 B. Googk HeresbacKs Hitsb. 11. (1586) 49 Weriyng 
you with the declaimyng of my poore skill in the tilling of 
the feelde. ^1716 South Serm. VIII. 82 (T.) Whoever 
strives to beget, or foment in his heart, such [malignant] 
persuasions concerning^ God, makes himself the devil's 
orator, and declaims his cause. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, i, 
He then declaimed the following passage rather with too 
much than too little emphasis. ^ 1885 R. L. Stevenson 
in Contemp. Rev. 555 In declaiming a so-called iambic 
verse, it may so happen that we never utter one iambic 
foot. 

f6. — Declaim against ; to decry, denounce. Obs. 

1614 T. Aoams Devil's Banquet 42 This Banket then . . is 
at once declared and declaimed, spoken of and forbidden. 
1623 Cocke ram, Declaime, to speak e ill of. 

Hence Declaiming vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

*577 l see Si- l6o 3 Holland Pint arches Mor. 931 He used 
otherwhiles to goe downe to the water side, .for to exercise 
himselfe in declaming. 1656 Artif. Handsom. 95 Humane 
fallacies and declaymings. 1701 Rows A nib. Step-Moth. 
iv. i. 1684 Vield much matter to declaiming flatterers. 173s 
Berkeley De/. Free-thinking Math. § 11 In the same 
manner as any declaiming bigot would defend transubstan. 
tiation. 

Declarmant. rare - [f. prec. + : ant, after 
claimant, etc.] — Decl aimer. 

a 1763 Shenstone Ess. 28 The company was a little sur- 
prised at the sophistry of our declaimant. 

Beclaimer 'd/kl^'maa). [f. Declaim + -er i.] 
One who declaims; one who speaks with rhetor- 
ical expression, or as an exercise in elocution ; 
one who harangues, or speaks with impassioned 
force. 

1432-50 tr. Hidden (Rolls) IV. 401 Iulius Gallo, a noble 
declamer. 1580 Hollybano Treas. Fr. Tong, Declamateur, 
a Declaimer f< a mooter. 1640 G. Watts tr. Bacon' s Adv. 
Learn, iy. ii. (R.\ A certaine declaimor against sciences. 
1712 Steele Sped. No. 521 F4 The Declaimers in Coffee- 
houses. 1752 Johnson Rambler No. 202 i» 2 The pompous 
periods of declaimers, whose purpose is only to amuse 
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with fallacies. 1848 Mill Pol. Econ. 1. iii. § 2 Such . . is 
the labour of the musical performer, the actor, the public 
dcclaimer or reciter. 

Declamation (deklam^-Jan). [ad. L. decla- 
mation-em, n. of action from dcclamare to Declaim, 
or ad. F. declamation (15th c. in Hatzf.).] 

1. The action or art of declaiming ; the repeating 
or uttering of a speech, etc. with studied intona- 
tion and gesture. 

1552 Huloet, Declamation often heard, and tedious to 
the hearers, crambc refctita. 1597 Morley Introd. Mzis. 
86 Vour plainsong is as it were your theme, and your descant 
as it were your declamation. 1776 Gibbon Decl. <$■ F. 1. xxiv. 
680 He publicly professed the arts of rhetoric and declama- 
tion. 1834 Macaulay Pitt Ess. (1854) 1. 294 That which gave 
most effect to his declamation was the air of sincerity, of 
vehement feeling, or moral elevation, which belonged to all 
that he said. 

attrib. 1806 Byron Thoughts College Exam. 25 The 
declamation prize. 

b. Music. The proper rhetorical rendering of 
words set to music 

1876 in Stainer & Barrett, 

2. A public speech or address of rhetorical 
character ; a set speech in rhetorical elocution. 

1523 Sk elton Garl. Laurel (R.), Olde Quintillian with his 
declamations; Theocritus with his Bucolicall relacions. 
1573 G. Harvev Letter-bk. iCamden) 11 Theams more fit 
for schollars declamations. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 
55 The Orations and declamations of these Sophisters, 
who make shew of their eloquence. 1782 J. Warton Ess. 
Pope II. xiii. 381 Able to compose Essays, Declamations, 
and Verses, in Greek, in Latin, and in English. < 1830 Dauay 
in Moore Life Byron (1866) 20/1 He suddenly diverged from 
the written composition . . I questioned him, why he had 
altered his declamation ? 

3. Declaiming or speaking in an impassioned 
oratorical manner; fervid denunciation with appeals 
to the audience. 

i6t4 T. Adams DeviVs Banquet 42 The more accurately 
the Scriptures describe sinnes, the more absolutely they 
forbid them : where wickednesse is the subject, all speech 
is declamation. 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 172 p 3 [Not so 
universal] as some have asserted in the . . heat of declama- 
tion. 1789 Bentham Princ. Legist, i. § 1 But enough of 
metaphor and declamation, a 1794 Gibbon Autobiog. 90, 1 
was conscious myself that my style, above prose and below 
poetry, degenerated into a verbose and turgid declamation. 
1874 Morley Compromise (1886) 53 Exacerbated declama- 
tion in favor of ancient dogma against modern science. 

4. A speech of a rhetorical kind expressing strong 
feeling and addressed to the passious of the hearers ; 
a declamatory speech, a harangue. 

1594 Hookeb Ecct. Pol. in. viii. f i.6xt) 98 The cause why 
such declamations preuaill so greatly, is, for that men suffer 
themselues to be deluded. 1631 Weeyer Anc. Fun. Mon. 
23 But this was but one of Caesars rodamantadoes, or 
thundring declamations. x688 Penton Guardians Instr. 47 
The constant Declamations against us of those intruding 
members. ^1715 Burnrt Owtt Time (1766) 11. 216 It was 
only an insolent declamation . . full of fury and indecent 
invectives. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, First Visit Wks. 
(Bohn) IT. 4 On this, he [Coleridge] burst into a declamation 
on the folly and ignorance of Unitarian ism. 

t Dexlamator. Obs. [a. L. declamator t n. of 
action from decldmare to Declaim.] One who 
practises declamation ; a declaimer. 

i387TnevisA Higdcn (Rolls) IV. 401 Iulius Gallio..was 
[the] best declamator of alle. 1530 Elvot Gov. 1. xiii, They 
whiche do onely teache rhetonke.. ought to be named 
rhetoriciens, deefamatours, artificial! spekers. .or any other 
name than oratours. 1624 F. White Repl. Fisher 590 Sir 
Declamator, you vsurpe Radamanthus his office. 1699 
Bentlev Pkal. Introd. 7 Was ever any Deelamator*s Case 
so extravagantly put ? 1710 Steele Tatter No. 56 r 1 Who 
could. I say, hear this generous Declamator without being 
fired by his noble Zeal? 

Declamatory (dilcloe-materi), a. (sb) [ad. L. 
declamator i-ttSy f. deeldmator-etn : see prec. and 
-ory.] Of or pertaining to rhetorical declaiming ; 
of the nature of, or characterized by, declamation. 

1581 MuLCASTEa Positions x. (1887) 57 To pronounce . . 
orations and other declamatory argumentes. 1621 Burton 
Anat. Met. 11. ii. vi. iii, To Ieaue all declamatory speeches 
in praise of divine Musick. a 1639 Wotton (J.\ This . . 
became a declamatory theme amongst the religious men of 
that age. 1795 Mason Ch. Mns. i. 5 That peculiar species 
of Music, which may be called declamatory. 1807 G. 
Chalmers Caledonia I. in. vii. 393 note. This pretended 
charter is very suspicious : its style is too declamatory. 18S0 
L. Stephen Pope ni. 75 It is in the true declamatory pas. 
sages that Pope is at his best. 

f b. Characterized by declamation against some- 
thing; denunciatory. Obs. 

1589 Nashe Greene's Menaphon Ded. to Least in this de- 
clamatorie vaine, I should condemne all and commend none, 
t B, sb. A declamatory speech. Obs. 

1688 L'Estrange Brief Hist. Times in. 12 Then's the 
Time for Declamatoryes, and Exaggerations. 

Hence Decla*matoriness, the quality of being 
declamatory. 

^ i%4\Foreign Q. Rev. XXXI11. 3SiThegeneral character- 
istics of Linguet's oratory are declamatoriness and paradox. 

t Declarable, a. Obs. [f. L. decldrd-re + 
-bi.e; viewed also as f. Declare + -abEe.] 
Capable of being declared, shown, or made known. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. m. iv. 112 This is declar- 
able from the best and most professed Writers. Ibid. iv. xiii. 
1678 Cudwohth Intell. Syst. 23 Right Reason is of two 
sorts. .Of which the Divine is inexpressible, but the Humane 
declarable. 



DECLARATION- 

Declarant (d/kle>rant). [f. F. declarant 
or L. declarant-em y pr. pple. of decldrarc to De- 
clare : see -ant.] One who makes a declaration : 
esp. in Law. 

1681 Glanvill Sadducistnns 11. 296 Declares, that [etc.]. . 
and that this was after the Declarant's renouncing of her 
Baptism. 1752 J. Stewart in Scots Mag. June (1753) 285/2 
The declarant was at Edinburgh. 1818 Scott Rob Roy viii, 
The declaration farther set forth that, .he, the said declarant, 
was informed that they were of the worst description. 1888 
Times 29 Oct. 5/3 The object of requiring the signature of 
the declarant is to fix liability for false declarations. 

Declaration (deklarcJ'Jan). Also 4-5 -acioun, 
4 -6 -acion. [a. F. declaration or ad. L. declara- 
tion-em, n. of action f. decldrdre to Declare.] 

f 1. The action of making clear or clearing up 
(anything obscure or not understood) ; elucidation, 
explanation, interpretation. Obs. 

C1374 Chaucer Boeth. in. x. (Camb. MS.) 71^-2 Thyse 
geometryens whan th>:y han shewyd hyr proposiciouns ben 
wont to bryngen in thinges bat they clepyn porysmes or 
dcelaraciouns of forseyde thinges. 4:1391 — Astrot. 1. § 4 
And for the more declaracioun, lo here the figure. 1527 
R. Thorn e in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 253 For more declaration 
of the said Card [=map]. 1532-3 Act 24 Hen. VIII, c. 5 
For the declaracion of trie whiche ambyguitee and doubte. 
1656 H. Phillips Purch. Patt. (1676) 57 This Table is so 
plain, that it needs no declaration. 

f 2. The setting forth or expounding of a topic ; 
exposition, description, relation. Obs. 

1382 Wvclif Dent. xvit. 18 He shal dLscriue..a decla- 
racioun of this lawe \deuteronomium tegis kujns\ in a 
volym. 1460 Capgrave Chron. 17 The ehildirn of Noe . . of 
wbos issew here schal be a declaration. 1553 T. Wilson 
Rhet. 95 A description or an evident declaration of a thyng 
as though we sawe it even now doen. 1619 Mirr. Mag. 
Title p., With a Declaration of all the Warres, Battels and 
Sea-fights, during her Reigne. 1642 Perkins Prof Bk. v. 
§ 437. 189 Of Dower 1 ad ostium ecclesiae * a good declaration 
hath beene made by Master Littleton in his first book. 

3. The action of stating, telling, setting forth, or 
announcing openly, explicitly or formally ; positive 
statement or assertion ; an assertion, announcement 
or proclamation in emphatic, solemn, or legal terms. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 2606 pan sal he deme ilka nacyon, 
And mak a fynal declaracyon Of alle be domes byfor shewed. 
1426 in Surtees Misc. (1890) 9 Apon bis declaracion made. 
1547 in Vicary's Anat. (1888) App. ill. 161 Crosses to be sett 
vpon mens dores for the declaracion of the plage. t«>94 
Hooker Eccl. Pol. 1. ii. (1611) 5 His promises are nothing 
else but declarations what God will do for the good of men. 
1651 Hobbes Leviath. n. xxi. 114 If be dye .. without 
declaration of his Heyre. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 152 
p 3 Declarations of fidelity. 1796 Jane Austen Sense 4* 
Sens. (1849) 33 In spite of Marianne s declaration that the 
day would be lastingly fair. i8<6 Frouoe Hist. Eng. (1858) 
1. iii. 262 The pope made a public declaration with respect 
to the dispute. 1881 Bacehot Biog. Studies 290 The first 
declaration of love was made by the lady. 

4. a. Declaration of war '. formal announcement 
or proclamation by a Power of the commencement 
of hostilities against another Power. Also declara- 
tion ofpeace. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 243 When be Romaynes 
wolde werry in eny lond, schulde con goo . . and clereliche 
declare, .be matire and cause of the werre, and bat declar- 
acioun was i-cleped clarigatio. 1548 Hall Chron. 207 She 
was sent . . with aplain overture and declaracion of peace. 
1762 Univ. Mag. Feb. 99 The following is a Declaration of 
War by Spain against Great Britain dated the 16th of 
January. 1803 Edin. Rev. Jan. 389 Declarations of war 
and peace, when presented by the executive to the legis- 
lative body, are to be adopted [etc.]. 1828 Napier Hist. 
Penitts. War T. 137 The invasion of Napoleon produced a 
friendly alliance between those countries without a declar- 
ation of peace. 184s Polson in Encycl. Metrop. 728/1 The 
custom of making a declaration of war to the enemy, pre- 
vious to the commencement of hostilities, is of great anti- 
quity, and was practised even by the Romans . . Since, 
however, the peace of Versailles, in 1763, such declarations 
have been discontinued, and the present usage is, for the 
state with whom the war commences to publish a manifesto 
within its own territories. i 

b. Declaration of the poll : the public official 
announcement of the numbers polled for each can- 
didate at an election. Hence attrib. in declaration 
day. 

1863 H. Cox Instit. 1. viii. 114 Upon the closing of the poll, 
the poll-books are sealed, and kept under seal until the 
declaration of the poll. 1892 Daily Nnvs 14 Oct. 6/1 On 
the morning of declaration day, there arrived reports about 
some districts in which the polling had been large. 

6. The action of declaring for or against (sec 
Declare v. 8). 

1736 Butler Anal. I. iii. Wks. 1874 1. 53 natural fear 
..which restrains from such crimes, is a declaration of 
nature against them. 

0. A proclamation or public statement as em- 
bodied in a document, instrument, or public act. 

Declaration of Indulgence: see Indulgence. 

Declaration of Rights : the Parliamentary declaration of 
1689 : see Right. . 

Declaration of Independence : the public act by which the 
American Continental Congress, on July 4th, 1776. declared 
the North American colonies to be free and # independent of 
Great Britain ; the document in which this is embodied. 

Declaration of Paris : a diplomatic instrument signed by 
the representatives of the powers at the Congress of Pans in 
1856, settling and defining important points of maritime law 
affecting belligerents and neutrals in time of war. ^ 

1659 i*- Harris Parivafs Iron Age 208 A petition from 
some Lords in England, conformable in tbe main points to a 
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Declaration of the Scots, which tlicy called the intention of 
tht-ir Army. 1660 Mahvkll Corr. vi. Wks. 1872-5 II. 25 

iu-morrow ihc Kill for enacting his Majestye's Declaration 
in religious matters is to hauc its first reading. 1776 Ann. 
Aiy.361 A Declaration by the Representatives of the United 
blatcs of America, in General Congress assembled. Inly 4. 
1780 Impartial Hist. War Amer. 335 These Article** as 

n iJff ,) . ccIarat,un of Independence, were published in 
all the Cpluines. 1816 Scott Old Mori, xxxvii, The declar- 
ation or Indulgence issued by Charles II. 1846 M'Culloch 
Acc. Brit. Empire (1854* II. 309 The principal abuses that 
nad characterized the government of the two preceding 
reigns, were also enumerated and digested into an instru- 
ment, called a Declaration and Claim ol Rights, presented 
and assented to, by the new sovereigns. 

1. Law. a. The plaintiffs statement of claim in 
an action ; the writing or instrument in which this 
ts made. 

1483 Act 1 Rich. Ill, c 6 i 1 Ihc Plaintiff., [shall] make 
Uath . . that the Contract . . comprised in the same Declara- 
tion [etc.]. 1579 W. Rastkll Termes of Law, Declaration 
is a shcwinge forth in writing of the griefe and complaynt 
ol the demaundant or pleintifc. against the tenant or delen- 
uu t 1 * 4 * V ** K1 "* ' v */ »• * iSi. 67 The declaration 
shall abate. 167a Wychesley Lave in Wood Ded., No 
man with papers in 's hand is more dreadful than a poet : 
no, not a lawyer with his declarations. 1768 Blacks-tone 
C ottmt. Ul. 303 As soon as this action is brought, and the 
complaint fully stated in the declaration. 1817 W. Sklwyn 
Law NniPrt$tt\\.jZ$ The first count in the declaration. 

D. A simple affirmation allowed to be taken, in 
certain cases, instead of an oath or solemn affirma- 
tion. 

1814 Act 5-4 *W. /V, c 63. 1848 Wharton Law Lex. 
164 by 5 & 6 Wm. I V, c 62, for the abolition of unnecessary 
oaths, any justice . . is empowered to take voluntary declara- 
tions in the form specified in the act. And any person 
wilfully making such declaration false, in any material par- 
ttcular, shall be guilty of a misdemeanour. 

c. In the Custom-house; sec Declare v. 10 c. 
. riSl.Acf 16 * 17 Vkt. c 107 5 186 The master of the ship 
in which such goods shall be laden shall before clearance 
make and suhsenbe a declaration before the proper officer 
of customs. 1876 Act 39 f 40 Vict. c. 36 5 58. 

d. The creation or acknowledgement of a trust 
or use in some form of writing; any writing 
whereby a trust or nsc is constituted or proved to 
exist. 

a i6a6 Bacon Max. <j- Use* Comm. Law xiv. ^636) 56 De- 
cla rat 10ns evermore are countcrmandable in their nature*. 
181 8 Cruise Digest (ed. 3) I. 449 The only point for which 
they contended was, that the articles ..under which they 
claimed, amounted to a good declaration of the uses of 
recovery. Ibid. 463 A declaration of trust requires no par- 
ticular form, provided it be proved or manifested in writing. 
x8*7 Jarman PowelCs Devises (cd. 3) II. 75 There being no 
declaration of the trust of the money beyond the life of the 
wife, it resulted to the heir. 

e. Scots Law. 1 In criminal proceedings the ac- 
count which a prisoner, who has been apprehended 
on suspicion of having committed a crime, gives 
of himself on his examination, which is taken 
down in writing' (Bell Did. s.v.\ 

Dying' declaration: a declaration made by a person on 
his deathbed, which is admitted as evidence in a prosecution 
Tor homicide. 

Judicial declaration^, the statement, taken down in 
writing, or a party when judicially examined as to the par- 
ticular facts in a civil action. 

1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxiii, It ..usually happens that 
these declarations become the means of condemning the 
accused, as it were, out of their own mouths. i86x W. Bell 
Diet. Law Scot. 256 The magistrate's proper duty is dis- 
tinctly to inform the prisoner not only that it is optional for 
him to make a declaration or not as he pleases, but also 
that what he says may afterwards be used against him on 
his trial. 

8. In the game of beziquc : see quot. 
1870 Mod. lloyle 153 Declaration is the act of declaring 
a score by the process of placing certain cards upon the 
table. Ibid. 148 The last declaration must be made before 
the last two cards are drawn. 

Declara'tionist. ttonce-wd. One who joins 
in or signs a declaration. 

189a Times 7 Jan. 10/5 We are indebted to the declaration- 
tsts for bringing this controversy again before the public. 

Declarative (dVklx'rativ), a. (sb.) [a. F. dV- 
claratif, -ive, or ad. h. decldrdttv-us, f. ppl. stem 
oidecldrdre to Declare : sec -ive.] Characterized 
by declaring (in the various senses of the vb.). 

fl. Making clear, manifest, or evident. Obs. 

a 1536 Tindale Wks. 67 (R.) Notwithstanding y« sonne »s 
the cause dcclaratiuc wherby we know that the other is 
a father. 1644 Bulwer Chirol. 1 All the declarative conceits 
of Gesture. 1646 P. Bulkeley Gospel Covt. IV. 337 These 
kind of promises . . are declarative, making manifest who be 
those true beleivers to whom the life promised, .doth belong. 
a 166$ I. Gooowin Pi/led w. the Spirit (1867) 329 Holy 
and iealous Impressions upon the hearts . . of men may be 
declarative of their being filled with the Spirit of God. 
1771 Fletcher Logica Genev. 43 The declarative evidences 
. .whether or no he was among the trees of righteousness. 

+ b. That manifests itself or is capable of mani- 
festation. Obs. 

164a T. Hodges Glimfise 36 Every thing whereby the de- 
clarative highnesse of this great God is advanced, a 1679 
Gurnall in Spurgcon Treas. Dav. Ps. ciL 16 His declarative 

{flory then appears, when the glory of his mercy, truth and 
aithfulness break forth in his people's salvation. 
2. Characterized by making declaration ; of the 
nature of a declaration or formal assertion. De- 
clarative act, statute, etc. = Declaratory a**/, etc. 
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x6a8 T. Spencer Logick 153 A declarative, or pronouncing 
sen cote. 1646 S. IJolton Arraignm. Err. 136 MinUerialf, 
dcclaratiuc, subordinate Judges. 1661 Urak hall Just I hut. 
111. 31 Whether the Act or Statute . . were operative or de- 
clarative, creating new right, or manifesting, or restoring 
o d right. 160a Br .Patrick Anno. Touchstone 97 The only 
Question is, Whether their Absolution be only declarative, 
oralso operative? 1755 .Carte /list. Eng. IV. 33 < It was a 
declarative law. 1834 L. Mukray Eng. Grant. <> I. 370 
Ilic best method of discovering the proper case of the pro- 
noun, in such phrases . . is, to turn them into declarative 
expressions. 
' b. Const, of. 

164a Chas. I Answ. Declar. Both Houses > July, Accord- 
ing to the Common Law (of which the Statute is but de- 
clarative). 1774 Pennant Tonr Scott, in 1772, 16 An inscrip- 
tion, declarative of his munificence towards the church. 1866 
Grosakt in Lismore Paters Introd. 12 Much of the record 
. . is declarative of a wish on the part of the Founder of the 
Histoiy to win the ear of posterity. 
1 3. Of a person : Declaring oneself, declaring or 
uttering one's opinion ; communicative. Obs. 

1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. \. vi. (17391 14 The limes 
were too tender to endure them to be declarative on either 
part. 1748 Richardson CAm>jrt< 181 1) Ill.xli.a40 He was 
still mure declarative afterwards. 

B. sb. A declaratory statement or acl. 
165: N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. ti. x. (17391 57 Not a« ao 
Introduction or a new l.aw, but as a Declarative of the old. 
1865 BusiiNKLL Vicar. Sacr. til. i. aoi Ai declaratives of 
natural consequence. 

Declaratively, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] i n 
a declarative manner, by way of declaration or 
distinct assertion ; t by way of manifestation. 

1615 Ussuea Answ. Jesuit 132 [They] doe discharge that 
part of their function which concerneth forgivenesse ofsinnes, 
partly operatively, partly declarative!)*. 1653 Englatuls 
Commonw. 20 A man whom . . this State had declaratively 
disclaimed. 1671 Flavel Fount. o/Li/e xii. 55 Not only 
declaratively or by way of manifestation: a 1848 R. W. 
Hamilton R av. f Punishm. iv. (1853) 175 Still more 
declaratively is the connexion told. 

t Declarator, sb.i Obs. [a. L. declarator, 
agent-n. from dccldrdre to Declare.] One who 
declares or makes manifest ; an inlbrmer. 

a 1577 Sia T. Smith Cotnnnu. Eng. (1633) ico The other 
part to the Declarator, Detector or Infurmer. 

Declarator (d/klx-raUj), sbt Sc. [represent- 
ing F. de'claratoire (arte, sentence aVclaratoire), 
med.L. decldrdtorius, -a, -urn : sec DeclahatobtJ 
A declaratory statement, • a legal or authentic de- 
claration 1 (Jam.). {Action of) declarator (Sc.Law) : 
a form of action in the Court of Session, in which 
something is prayed to be declared judicially, the 
legal consequences being left to follow as a matter 
of course. 

1507 Sc. Acts Jas. VI (1814) 28 (Jam.) Desyring our 
souerane lord, etc., to gif dcclaratour to the said William 
Dowglas . . that he has done his detfull diligence. 1599 
Jas. I BaaiA. Awpov (1603) 17 Vour pronouncing of .sen- 
tences, or dcclaratour of your will in judgement. 1746-7 
Act 20 Geo. II y c. 50 § 3 The citation in the general decla- 
rator of non-entry. 1864 Daily Tel. 13 June, The Scotch 
courts have a kind of action called a declarator of mar- 
riage ; in which they affirm or negative the abstract pro- 
position that two persons are married persons. 1876 Grant 
Burgh Sch. Scotl. it. i. 92 They raised a summons of de- 
clarator against the Council concluding that Elgin Academy 
was a public School. 1884 Law Reports 9 App. Cases 305 
l'hc present action was brought . . for declarator of his right ! 
to one-half of the heritable estate. 

Declaratorily (d/kta ratarili), atlv. [f. De- 
claratory + -ly*.J In a declaratory manner ; in 
the form of a declaration. 

158? J- Habvev Disc. Probl. 103 The resolution of ' 
Cyprianus Leouitius . . is declaratorily deliuered in the end 
of this Prognosticon. 1616 Jas I Sp. in Starre-Chamber 20 
June io, 1 tookc this occasion, .here in this Seatc of Judge- 
ment, not judicially, but declaratorily and openly to giue 
those directions. 1646 Sea T. Hrownk Pseud. P.p. VII. 
xviL 376 [They] have both declaratorily confirmed the 
same. 

Declaratory (d/klarratari), a and sb. [ad. 1 
L. type dcclardtori-us, -a, -urn, f. declarator-em a ' 
declarer: sec -ory. Cf. F. de'claratoire (16th c.).] 
Having the function of declaring, setting forth, or > 
explaining; having the nature or form of a declara- 
tion ; affirmatory. 

Declaratory act or statute : one which declares or explains 
what the existing law is. Declaratory actionize Law)= j 
Action of Declarator. Declaratory j'ttdgenrent or decree : 
one which simply declares the rights of the parties or the | 
opinion of the court as to what the law is. 

1587 Fleming Contn. Holinshed III. x 36a/* The explication 
or meaning of the ball declaratorie made by Pius the fift 
against Elisabeth, a 1631 Donne in Select. ( 1840) 67 Neither ' 
would this profit without the declaratory justifies ion. 1648 
in Clarendon Hist. Reb. xi. (1843* 679/2 A recital in a new 
law, which was not a declaratory law of what the law was 
formerly in being. 1699 Burnet 39 Art. xxv. (1700) 376 
The power of pardoning is only declaratory. 1787 I. Bar- 
low Oration 4 July 7 That declaratory Act of Independ- 
ence, which gave being to an empire. 1845 Polson in 
Encycl. Metrop. 852/1 Actions known to Scottish law . . 
Declaratory actions, wherein the right of the pursuer is 
craved to be declared, but nothing is claimed to be doae by 
the defender. 1857 Gladstone Glean. VI. xliit. 74 The case 
is not one of divorce at all, but of a declaratory process 
where the marriage had been originally null. 1884 A. R. 
Pennington Wicli/\\\\. 257 With regard to Penance and 
Absolution, he holds the view of the Church of England, 
that the office of the priest is declaratory. 
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b. Contf. of. 

1660 K. Cox k Power* Subj 127 That the Statute . . thouM 
be but dctUratory of the am lent nnd common Uw of tin* 
Land. 1791 Mackintosh Viud. Gallic* Wk*. 1846 1 1 1. 26 
Rvsoluttom declaratory of adherence to their former decrees. 

dccWory or t lie boundary. 1884 Law Re/orts 9 App. 
Cases 95 fhc Bill* of Exchange Act, :38* .. U declaratory 
of the prior law. 7 

fB. sb. A declaratory order ; a declaration. Obs. 
. «57» Slat* Trials, Dk. 0/ Norfolk A summary cognb 
tion In the cases of controversy, with a small declaratory to 
have followed. 1691 Agreement w. Demuark (M S. Treaties 
96)J In Majesty, .has thought fitt to issue out a Declaratory 
or Ordonnance . . concerning the Shipping and the carrying 
on of their Commerce with France. 

tDecla-rature. Obs. rare. [f. ppl. item of 
L. decldrdre to Dkclarb + -urk.1 - Declaration. 

17*9 WodrowCorr. (1843) HI. 440 That deposition was not 
the tit state of the vote, but acquiesce and harmony if pos- 
sible in the deciarature* 

Declare (drkleVj), v. Also 4-5 declar, 6 do- 
Clair, -ftyre. [a. K. de*clare-r, ad. L. declard-re to 
clear up, make clear or evident, f. Dk. 1. 3 eldr-us 
clear, cldrdre to make clear. OF. had desclahier, 
f. des~, de- (De- I. 6) + clair clear, which was gra- 
dually brought, through declairir, declairer, into 
conformity with Ihe L. type.] 
fl. trans. To make clear or plain (anything Ihat 
is obscure or imperfectly understood ; to clear up, 
explain, expound, interpret, elucidate. 

€ IP S £\ E 1 A l W 'S' n * 16,8 And H 1* mater be merk 
He shal de-clar hit also, as hit on clay stande. c 1400 
Latt franc's Cimrg. 7 a Declarynge & openynge doutis. 
iS*tFilgr. Per/. tW. de W. , 53 n $6 Vf fsholde reher>e 
them . . excepte I sholde also declare them, they sholde not 
moche profyte. 1530 Palsgr. 508/3 It is no nede to declare 
it, the mater is playne ynoughe. 1638 Chilling*. Relir. 

v U * » ,2 ' ? 8 Thal lhosc [ tm ' n S s l * h, c h are obscure 
should remain obscure, untill he please to declare them, 
a 1691 Kovle (J ). To declare this a little we must assume 
that the surfaces of such bodies are exactly smooth. 

1 2. To manifest, show forth, make known ; to 
unfold, set forth (facts, circumstances, ctej ; to 
describe, state in detail ; to recount, relate. Obs. 

c 1340 1 1 amk>le Prose Tr. 33, 1 shalle telle and declare to 
the a hulle of this more opynly. c 1400 M aundkv. 11839) v. 
53 For to declare }ou the othere weyes, that drawen tuward 
Habiloyne. 1536 Pilgr. Per/. ( \V. de W. ,53, ., The cuve. . 
shall be more playnly declared in the scconde bokc. a 1533 
Lp. R erners Jluon xlii. i 4 o He declared to them the del he 
or his brother. 1583 N. T. 1 Rhem ) . left xx. 27 For I haue not 
spared to declare vnto you al the coun.se! ofGod. 1606 1 Iol- 
lano Snelou.76 He wrote . .somewhat ofhUcwne life: which 
hee declared IL. exfotuit] in thirty books. 1703 Moxon 
Mech. Excrc. 237, I will decline their Method of Working. 

1 3. inlr. To make exposition or relation of. 
I »393 GowEa Con/ III. 128 Of other sterres how they fare, 

I thmkc hereafter to declare, c 1400 Malndkv. (Roxh.) xvi. 
72 Here hafe I taldc 50W and declared of be Haly Land and 
of cuntreez ber aboutc. c 1470 Heskv Wallace v. 528 lie. . 
To thaim declarde off all this paynfu!) cas. 106 Twumlk 
Acts xvii.a And thre *abuth dayes declared of the scriptures 
unto them. a 1533 Lo. ISkrsers Iluou exxv. 452 The 
whiche he shewydto syr Barnarde, and declaryd of the 
fountayne and gardayne. 

4. trans. Of things : To manifest, *how, demon- 
strate, prove. 

1 In later quots. there is association with 5. 

c 1386 Ciiauckb A'nt.'s P. i4gB The fires which ihat on myn 
autcr brenne Shulle thee declarcn . . Thyn autnture of loue. 
c 139: — Astrol. ti. fi 6 ;if any degree in thi zodiak be dirk, 
his nadire shal declare him. 1533 Elvot Cast. /lelthe( 1539 1 
I 57 b, Suche maner of vomite declarcth corruption. 1535 
[ Coveroalb Ps. xviii. |xix J 1 The very heauens declare the 
glory off God. 1568 E. Tilney Disc. Marriage Ciij, Much 
babhng declarcth a foolishe head. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 
300 His fair large Front and Eye sublime declar'd Absolute 
rule. (668 Ct lpep* ek & Cole Barthol. Anal. iv. it 338 
Many Sccletons .. declare that the Cartilago scuti/ormis 
. . is changed into the hard^ mbstance of a Bone, 1810 
Scott Lady 0/ L. 1. xxv. Nor track nor pathway might 
declare Thai human foot frequented there. 

5. To make known or state publicly, formally, or 
in explicit terms ; to assert, proclaim, announce or 
pronounce by formal statement or in solemn terms. 

c 1330 R. RauNXE Chron. (1810)31 4 per foure at Rome ware, 
to areson pe pape, J>e right for to declare. 1397 Rolls of 
£<*rtt. 1 1 1. 378/2 As it is more pleynleehe declared in the same 
Commission, e 1400 Destr. Troy 2147 Qwen the kyng had 
hiscounsell dcclaret to the ende. 15. . ?Dl*nba« Wks. (1893) 
264 1 His name of confort I will declair, Wclcom, my awin 
Lord Thesaurair! 1648 Dk. Hamilton in H. Papers 
(Camden) 334 You shall declare in name of this kingdome 
that they nor their forces will not admitt . . the excepted 
persons. 1837 J arm an PowelPs Devises (ed. 3) II. 165 
A testator, after declaring his intention to dispose of all his 
worldly estate. 1856 Faouos Hist. Eng. (1858) I. U. tit 
The parliament itself declared in formal language that they 
would resist any attempt. 

b. with compl.\ a person, etc. (to be) something. 
1538 Stahkev England x. iv. 134 To declayre peoytent 
heartys..tn be absofuyd from the faute therof. 1640 State 
Trials, Earl StraJford{R.\ No man hath ever been declared 
a traitor, either by king or parliament, except (etc.). 1659 
B. H akws Parrvafs iron Age 369 The Chancellor declared 
htm Major, as being cntred into the fourteenth yeare of his 
age. 1667 Milton P.L. vt. 738 That thou io me well pleas'd 
dectarst thy will Fulfill'd. 1765-9 BLACKsrosa Comm. h xvi 
< 1 793) t . 578 When a woman . . dec: (arcs herself with child. 1848 
Macaulav Hist. Eng. 1 1. 1 15 f He] declared himself a member 
of the Church of Rome. 1874 Green Short Hist. vi. f 4. 
312 The end of all punishment he declares to be reformation. 

13* -a 
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c. To declare war : to make formal and public 
proclamation of hostilities against (f to) another 

^iSS* Ht'LOET, Declare warrcs, arma eanere, helium iudi- 
ecre. r68i Salgado Symbiosis 6 Of Angels, .some declared 
war against God. 1761 Chestekf. Lett I V. ccclx. 178, 1 have 
now good reason to believe that Spain will declare war to 
us. 1763 GcntL Mag. Mar. 108 Before the war just dow 
concluded was declared. 18*7 Examiner 422/1 J ranee . . 
has formally declared war against Algiers. 1831 Ibtcl. 321/1 
The Duke.. had declared war. . 

d. To declare a dividend', to announce officially 
a (specified) dividend as payable. 

6. To state emphatically ; to affirm, aver, assert. 
1700 Steele Taller No. 135 F * He declares, he would 

rather be in the Wrong with Plato, than in the Right with 
such Company. 175* Johnson Rambler No. 199 T 15 One 
young lady . . declared that she scorned to separate her 
wishes from ber acts. 1841 D'Israeli Amen. Lit. (1867) 
itf Spenser.. declared that the language of Chaucer was 
the purest English. x86o Tyndall Glac. I. x. 67 Who at 
first declared four guides to be necessary. 

b. Used as a mere asseveration. 

181 r L. M. Hawkins Ctess «$• Gertr. i. 8, I declare to 

foodness. 1839 Cath. Sinclair Holiday House xy. 300, 
declare poor Frisk is going to be sick 1 1849 Longf. 
Kavanagh Prose Wks. 1886 II. xxix. 408 Well, I declare 1 
If it is not Mr. Kavanagh! 1889 Earl of Desart Ltt. 
Chatelaine II. xxiii. 107, I declare, I long to see your 
niece. „ . . 

7. To declare oneself: a. to avow or proclaim 
one's opinions, leanings, or intentions ; b. to 
make known or reveal one's true character, identity, 
or existence ; also/fo of things. 

c 15*9 Wolsey in Ellis Orig. Lett. I. II. 5 So declaryng 
your sylf thcrin that the world may perceive [etc.]. a 1626 
Bacon (J.), In Caesar's army somewhat the soldiers would 
have had, yet they would not declare themselves in it, but 
only demanded a discharge, a 1680 Butler Rem. (1750) I. 
237 As Thistles wear the softest Down, To hide their 
Prickles till they're grown ; And then declare themselves 
and tear Whatever ventures to come near, a 1719 Addi- 
son (J.), We are a considerable body, who, upon a 
proper occasion, would not fail to declare ourselves. 1883 
Standard 7 Sept. 4/6 A politician who could hardly 
declare himself with frankness without, .alienating one or 
other of the sections of which his Party was composed. 1884 
Weekly Times 7 Nov. 2/4 Wherever a spark fell.. a little 
fire promptly declared itself. 

c. with for or against, etc. Cf. 8. 

1631 Bkaulieu Let. in Crt. <y Times Chas. I (1848) II. 155 
The circle of the Lower Saxony have now declared them- 
selves for him. 1697 Dami-ier Voy. I. Introd. p. vi, I . .now 
declared myself on the side of those that were Out-voted. 
1840 Thirlwall Greece VII. 303 Alexander, .declared him- 
self for Cassander. 1867 Smiles Huguenots Eng. ix. 144 
Protestant children were invited to declare themselves 
against the religion of their parents. 

8. intr. \ iox refl.) To declare for (in favour of)* 
or against : to make known or avow one's sym- 
pathy, opinion, or resolution to act, for or against. 

16.. Jer. Taylor (J.\ The internal faculties of will and 
understanding, decreeing and declaring against them. 1659 
B. Harris ParivaPs Iron Age 216 Poyer, and Powell, for- 
merly for the Parliament, .declared against them. 1706 
Hearne Colled. 3 Apr., A Man for siding with both 
Parties. . . and not declaring . . for either. 1754 Chatham 
.Lett. Nephew iv. 23 The adhering, .to false and dangerous 
notions, only because one has declared for them. 1823 
Lamu Ella Ser. 11. Poor Re/., He declareth against fish. 
1855 Macaulay Hist. En?. III. 642 Wexford had declared 
for King William. 1881 Henty Cornet 0/ Horse xvii. 173 
Rupert naturally declared at once for the journey to 
Paris. 

fb. To declare for : to declare oneself a candi- 
date for ; to make a bid for. Obs. 

x666 Pepys Diary (1879) VI. 44 To discourse of the further 
quantity of victuals fit to be declared for. 1701 W. Wotton 
Hist. Rome 385 These Fancy's led one Severus. .to declare 
for the Empire. 1769 Golosm. Hist. Rome (1786) II. 456 
Those who at first instigated him to declare for the throne. 

9. To declare off : to slate formally tbat one is * off ' 
with a bargain or undertaking; to break off an 
engagement, practice, etc. ; to withdraw, back out. 
colloq. (Rarely trans.) 

1749 Fielding Tom Jones xv. ix, Propose marriage, .and 
she will declare off in a moment. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. IV. 
xiii, No, I declare off ; I'll fight no more. 1791 Gouv. 
Morris in Sparks Life $ Writ. (1832) III. ig, 1 contrived 
to get clear by declaring off from being a candidate. 1812 
Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 188 Many declared off their bets. 
1876 G. Eliot Dan. Der. vtn. Ixiv. 573 When it came to the 
point, Mr. Haynes declared off, and there has been no one 
to take it since. 

10. Law. a. intr. To make a declaration or 
statement of claim as plaintiff in an action. Also 
with that. 

151* Act 4 Hen. VIII, c. 20 § 2 If. .eny of theym be non- 
sute in any of the said Appelis after they have appered and 
declared in the same, a 1626 Bacon Max. Uses Com. Law 
iii. (1636) 20 Iler demand is of a moity, and shee declares 
upon the eustome of the Realine. 1642 Perkins Bk. 
ii. § 151 If an action of debt be brought by administrators 
and they declare that [etc.]. 1768 Blackstone Comm. III. 
113 The party applying for the prohibition is directed by 
the court to declare in prohibition. 

b. trans. To make a formal statement consti- 
tuting or acknowledging (a trust or use). 

1677 Act 29 Chas. II, c. 3 § 7 That all declarations or 
creations of trusts or confidences, .shall be. .proved by some 
writing, signed by the party who is by law enabled to declare 
such trust. 1767 Blackstone Comm. II. 363 If these deeds 
are made previous to the fine or recovery, they are called 
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deeds to lead the uses; if subsequent, deeds to declare 
them. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 392 Where the trusts 
and limitations were expressly declared. 

c. To make a full and proper statement of or as 
to (goods liable to duty) ; to name (such and such 
dutiable goods) as being in one's possession, trans. 
and intr. 

1714 Fr. Bk. 0/ Rates 158 Without declaring and reporting 
thereof, and paying the Duties and Customs which they are 
so subject to. 1762 Univ. Mag. Feb. 99 All merchants who 
shall have in their possession arjy cod, or other fish. .shall. . 
declare tbe same and deliver an account thereof. 187a 
Ho wells Wedd. Jottm. 279 * Perhaps we'd better declare 
some of these things '..'I won't declare a thread 1' Mod. 
(Revenue Officer) * Have you anything to declare ? ' 

11. In the game of bezique : To announce (a par- 
ticular scored by laying down the cards which yield 
the score ; to lay the cards face up on the table 
for this purpose, trans, or absol. 

1870 Mod. Hoyle 147 (Besipue) Tbe winner of the trick 
now declares, if he has anything to declare. 

fl2. trans. To clear (a person) of a charge or 
imputation. Obs. 

1460 Paston Lett. No. 347 I. 508 [We were] mistrusted to 
our grete vilanye and rebuke, wheche muste be answerd 
the causes why, and we declared. 1463-4 Plnntptm Corr. 
p. lxx, Our welbeloved William Plompton Kt. hath truly, 
sufficiently, & clearly declared himself of all manner 
matters that have been said or surmised against him, & 
so we hold him thereof for fully excused & declared. 

Declared (drkleVjd), ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ed.] 
Openly or formally made known by words or 
something equivalent ; openly avowed, professed. 

1651 Hobbes Leviath. 11. xxviii. 163 Harme inflicted upon 
one that is a declared enemy. X722 Wodroiv Corr. (1843) II. 
661, I was glad to observe a declared inclination to write 
the lives of our remarkably learned men. 1781 Gibbon Deel. 
<$■ F. III. 92 Declared and devout Pagans. 1828 Scott 
F. M. Perth xxv, A declared lover. 1884 Pall Mall G. 
2 Sept. 8/1 The present condition of affairs is most trying, 
and a declared state of war would be preferable. 

Declaredly (dildeVredli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-ly In a declared manner ; with formal declara- 
tion ; professedly, avowedly, etc. 

1644 J- Goodwin Innoc Triumph. (1645) 44 Many by 
being declaredly ingag'd for such or such an opinion. 1664 
More Myst. Iniv. xih. 42 They apertly and declaredly pro- 
fess that there is only one true God. 1748 Richardson 
Clarissa (1811) I. 10 Had not her uncle brought him de- 
claredly as a suitor to her? 1844 H. II. Wilson Brit. 
India III. 130 Tbe states.. were not declaredly at war. 

Decla'redness. rare. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The state of being declared. 
1846 Worcester cites More. 

t Declarement. Obs. [f. Declare v. -h 
-ment. Cf. OF. declarement {desclairiement t de- 
clairement) 14-15™ c. ; but this was app. obs. 
when the Eng. word was formed.] 

1. The act of showing or setting forth ; exposition, 
explanation, manifestation, declaring. 

1646 Sin T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. i, The frequent errors, 
we shall our selves commit, even in the expresse declare- 
ment hereof. 1665 Glanvill Seeps. Sci. xiv. 78 For the 
Declarement ot this, we arc to observe fete.]. 

2. Declaration, express or formal statement ; the 
act of declaring against anything. 

1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter ii. 3 When by our comfort- 
able declarements, we have testified our assurance of blessed- 
ness. 1679 ' Tom Ticklefoot ' Trial Wakeman 7 A de- 
clarement against shedding innocent blood. 

Declarer (d/kleVrsi). [f. Declare v. + -ek.] 
1. One who declares : f a. One who expounds, 
explains, or interprets. Obs. 

1527 R. Thorne in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 258 That I be the 
declarer or gloser of mine owne worke. 1530 Palsgr. 21 2/1 
Declarer, expounder, declarer, exposevr. a 1714 J. Sharp 
Serm. VI I. iv. (R.\ To be the infallible declarers and inter- 
preters of the sense of Scripture to all the Christian world. 

b. One who (or that which) exhibits, sets 
forth, or makes known ; one who proclaims or 
publishes. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Luke xviii- (R.), He became 
. .an open declarer of Gods goodness. 1633 State Trials, 
W. Prynne (R.), He is not the declarer of his intentions. 
1670 Eachard Cont. Clergy 96 Such as are His peculiar 
rs of His mind and doctrine. 1870 



The declarer of some true 



servants, and declarers 
Ruskin Lect. Art iii. (1887) 
facts or sincere passions. 

2. One who makes or signs a declaration. 

1649 C. Walker Hist. Independ. ft. 144 The Declarers 
play the Orators in behalfe of the felicity of Government. 
1817 Cobbett Pol. Reg. 8 Feb. 173 This is declaration for de- 
claration . . But, my worthy Declarers, I am not going to 
stop here. 

3. One who declares at bezique. 

1870 Mod. Hoyle i$^iBesiqne) The declarer cannot declare 
Sequence and Royal Marriage at a blow. 

Declaring (d/kle»'rirj\ vbl. sb. [-INO*.] The 
action of the verb Declabe in its various senses ; 
declaration. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. m x. (Camb. MS.) 72 Clepe it as 
thow wolt, be it porisme. .or declarynges. c 1386 — Monk's 
T. 94 Lo, this declaryng ought y-nough suffise. 1530 Palsgr. 
212/2 Declaryng of armes, blason. 1611 Bible 2 Mace. vi. 
17 And nowe will wee come to the declaring of the matter 
in few words. 1612 Brerewood Lang, tf Rclig. xii. 108 For 
the better declaring of which point. 1667 J. Corbet Disc. 
Rclig. Eng. 40 Their hazardous declaring against the de- 
signed Death of our late Soveraign. 



DECLENSION. 

Decla'ringly, adv. rare. In a manner that 
declares, manifests, or demonstrates. 

1581 Noweli. & Day in Confer. 1, (1584) K iv, Fides justi- 
Jicat appreheusiue, faith doth iustific apprehendingly, opera 
iustijtcant declaratiui, workes doe iustifie declanngly. 

Declass (drklcrs), v. [a. mod.F. ddclasser, f. 
dd; des- (see Dk- I. 6) + classe class, classer to 
class.] trans. To remove or degrade from one's 
class. Hence Declassed a. ( = F. de'classe'). 

1888 Pall Mall Budget 5 July 30/2 Mrs. E, who dcclasscs 
herself once for all by painting her face. 1891 New Review 
June 563 The declassed Judith Marsett. 

Declassicize, declassify: see De- II. 1. 

Declension (dilde'nfan). [Represents L. de- 
clination-em (n. of action {. declinare to Decline), 
Y.d4clinaison (13th a). The form is irregular, 
and its history obscure : possibly it came from the 
F. word, by shifting of the stress as in comparison, 
orison, benison t and loss of f, as in vcntsoti, venson, 
giving dcclinsm (cf. J 565 in 4), with subsequent as- 
similative changes ; the grammatical sense was the 
earliest, and the word had no doubt a long collo- 
quial existence in the grammar schools before the 
English form appears in print. Cf. Consteb.] 

I. L The action or state of declining, or deviating 
from a vertical or horizontal position ; slope, in- 
clination; a declining or sinking into a lower 
position, as of the sun towards setting ; the dip of 
the magnetic needle Declination 8 a). ? Obs. 

1640-4 Ld. Finch in Rushw. Hist. Coll. m. (1692) I. 13 
To make us steer between the Tropicks of Moderation, that 
there be no declension from the Pole of Security, a 1659 
Osborn Q. Eliz. Epist. D d iv b, The ignorant Traveller 
may see by the Dial, the Time is in a declension. 1684-00 
T. Burnet Th. Earth (J.), Allow as much for the declension 
of the land from that place to the sea. 1764 Grainger Sugar 
Cane I. iii. note. The declension of the needle was discovered 
a. d. 1402 by Columbus. 1799 \V. Tookk View Rttss. Emp. 
I. 67 The northern part, .has a sensible declension towards 
the White Sea. i8oa~3 tr. Pallas' Trav. (1812) II. 201 
This elevated ridge extends, with gradual declensions., 
towards the sea. 

2. fig. Deviation or declining from a standard ; 
falling away (from one's allegiance), apostasy. 

1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, in. vii. 189 A Beautie-waining . . 
Widow . . Seduc'd the pitch, and height of his degree, To 
base declension, and loath'd Bigamie. 1647 Clarendon H ist. 
Rrb. vii. (1843) 432/1 A declension from his own rules of life. 
c 1665 Mrs. Hutchinson Mem. Col. Hutchinson (1846)336 
All their prudent declensions saved not the lives of some nor 
the estates of others. 1814 Cary Dante, Parad. iv. 69 That 
..is argument for faith, and not For heretic declension. 
1881 W. R. Smith Old Test, in Jew. Ch. xii. 344 The declen- 
sions of Israel had not checked the outward zeal with which 
Jehovah was worshipped. 

3. The process or state of declining, or sinking 
into a lower or inferior condition ; gradual 
diminution, dcteiioralion, or decay; falling off, 
decline. 

1602 Shaks. Ham. 11. ii. 149 Ho . .Fell into a Sadnesse. . 
tbe nee into a Weaknesse, Thence to a Lightnesse, and by 
this declension Into the Madnesse whereon now he raues. 
1660 Jer. Taylor Worthy Commnn. ii. § 1. 115 In the 
greatest declension of Religion. 1677 Cww/. Venice Ep. Ded. 
1 The State of Venice is at this day in its declension. 1734 
tr. Rollin's Anc. Hist. (1827) I. Pref. 1 The causes of their 
declension and fall. 1874 Maurice Friendship Bks. ii. 55 
Symptoms of declension or decay. # 
b. Sunken or fallen condition. 

1642 Jer. Taylor Epise. (1647)214 It hath, .come to so low 
a declension, as it can scarce stand alone. 1734 tr. Rollins 
Anc. Hist. (1827) VII. xvn. 345 Till Sparta sunk to her 
last declension. 1776 Adam Smith W. N. i. xL I. 213 The 
declension of Spain is not, perhaps, so great as is commonly 
imagined. 

II. 4. Gram. a. The variation of the form of a 
noun, adjective, or pronoun, constituting its different 
cases (see Case sb.* 9) ; case-inflexion, b. Each 
of the classes into which the nouns of any language 
are grouped according to their inflexions. C. The 
action of declining, i.e. setting forth in order the 
different cases of, a noun, adjective, or pronoun. 

1565-78 Cooper Thesaurus Introd., Substantives may be 
perceyved by their gender and declenson. 1569 J. Sanford 
ir.Agrippa's Van. Artes 10 Rules of Declensions. 1598 
Shaks. Merry W. iv. i. 76 Show me now (William » some 
declensions of your Pronounes. 161* Brinsley Lud. Lit. 58 
The seueral terminations of euery case in euery Declension. 
1640 G. Watts tr. Bacon's Adv. Learn, vi. i. (R.), Ancient 
languages were more full of declensions, cases, conjuga- 
tions, tenses, and the like. 1845 Stoddart in Etieyct. 
Metrop. 187/1 Those inflections, which grammarians call 
declensions and conjugations. 1871 Rosy Lai. Gram. 
I. 1 13 § 334 The ordinary division of nouns substantive was 
into five declensions. Ibid. 116 § 344 Ordinary declension 
of -0 stems. 

f d. Formerly, in a wider sense : Change of the 
form or of the ending of a word, as in derivation. 
(Cf. note under Case sb. 1 9.) Obs. rare. [So L. 
declinatio in early use.] 

1678 Cudworth Inlcll. Syst. 524 The God. .was called not 
Bellum but Bellona . . not Cuna but Cuuina . . At other limes, 
this was done without any Declension of the Word at all. 

III. 5. The action of declining; courteous 
refusal, declinature, rare. 

1817 Bvron Let. to Murray 21 Aug., You want a 'civil. . 
declension 'for the., tragedy 1 1886 Echo 13 Nov. 3/1 Prince 
Waldemar's declension. 



DECLENSIONAL. 

Declensional (ilJkk-nJwAI), a. [(. prec. + 
-al.] Of or belonging to grammatical declension. 

1856 Sat. Rett. II. 461/2 The Albanian declensional in- 
flections. 1875 Whitney Li/e Lang. x. 200 Conjugation*! 
and declensional inflections. 

llcnce Decle naionally adv. 

1888 Rhys Hibbert Lectures 69 This taran docs not cor- 
respond dcclensionally to Taranis. 

Declericalizo, declimatizo : see Dt> II. i. 

Declinable fdrkbrnab'l , a. [n. F. declinable 
(14th e.), nd. L. dcclindbilis (INriseian), f. declina-re 
to Decline : see -bus.] Gram. Capable of being 
declined ; having case-inflexions. 

1530 Palsgr. 135 Any word dcclynablc in this long. 1659 
Pearson Creed { 1839) 242 The latter with n Greek termin- 
ation, declinable. 1871 Rouv Lat. Grant. I. ft 795 Declin- 
able adjectives of number. 

Decimal (drkbi-nal), sh. rare- 1 , [f. Decline 
v. (sense 13) : cf. denial and -al.] The action of 
declining; courteous refusal, declinature. 

1837 Sik V. Palgrave Merck. * Frutr (1844) a The 
decimals were grounded upon reasons neither unkind nor 
uucompl imentary. 

fDecli'nal, a. Obs. rare - h [irreg. f. De- 
clink.] « Declinable. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, v. xxvii, A nowne substantyvc 
..wyth a gender is declynall [rime subtancyalll 

Declinant 'de-klinant), a. and sb. [a. F. d<f- 
clinant, pr. pple. of tUcliner to Decline.] 

A. adj. 1. Her. * Applied to a serpent borne 
with the tail straight downwards' (Robson, Brit. 
Herald, 1830). 

2. Declining, nonce-use. 

1893 National Observer 20 May 17/a Auriga. .drooped 
declinant, perilously near the horizon. 

+ B. sb. One who is declining (in fortunes, etc.). 

a 1734 North Lives II. 64 The aspirant dealt with all 
imaginable kindness and candour to the declinant. 

Declinate (de-klimt), a. Bot, [ad. L. declT- 
ndt-tts, pa. pple. of declfudre to bend away or 
down.] Inclined downwards or leaning to one side. 

1810 W. RoxaURGH in Asiatic Res. XI. 346 Zingiber 
Ze rum bet. .Stems declinate. X870 Hooker Stud. Flora 335 
Stamens, .erect or declinate. 

t Dexlinated, a. [f. as prec. + -En.] m prec. 

1737 Pcltney in Phil. Trans. L. 66 The Atropa comes in 
among those, that have declinatcd stamina. 

Declination (deklinfi jbn). [a. OF. diclina- 
cion, ad. L. declined ion- cm, n. of action f. declindre 
to Decline. In some senses perh. a direct adap- 
tation of the L. word.] The action of declining. 

+ 1. A turning aside, swerving, deviation from a 
standard ; turning aside (from rectitude, etc.) ; fall- 
ing away ; = Declension 2. Obs. 

1533 More Anstv. Poysoned Bk. Wks. 1035/a Dcclinacion 
into foule and filthy talking. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. 
128 The declinations from Religion. 1659 Hammond On 
Ps. ci. 3. 406 The least declination from the rules of justice. 
1673 Lady s Call. 1. § 3. 34 The declinations to any vice are 
graduaL 1814 South ev Roderick x. Poems I A. 94 The 
slight bias of untoward chance Makes his best virtue from 
the even line, With fatal declination, swerve aside. 

f 2. An inclination or leaning (away from or to- 
wards anything) ; a mental bias. Obs. 

a 1605 Stow Q. Eliz. an. 1581 (R.), Letters, .signefying the 
queen's declination from marriage, and the people's unwill- 
ingness to match that way. i6aa Donne Semi. (1624) 15 
Saint Augustine himself had, at first, some declination to- 
wards that opinion. 

3. A leaning, bending, or sloping downwards; 
slope, inclination from the vertical or horizontal 
position. 

1594 Plat Jewell-ho. it. 16 Let it settle, .then by declina- 
tion poure away the clecrest. 1616 Billokar, Declination, 
a bending downeward. 166a Si illincfl. Orig. Sacr. nt. iL 
§ t6 For this purpose he invented a motion of declination. . 
he supposed, .the descent not to be in a perpendicular right 
line, but to decline a little, a 174a Bentlev (J.), This de- 
clination of atoms in their descent, was itself either necessary 
or voluntary. 18x6 Scott Antic, xiit, A declination of the 
Antiquary's stiff backbone acknowledged the preference. 
1846 Jovcr Set, Dial. x. 23 A small dcclinatioQ. .would 
throw the line of direction out of the base. 

+ 4. A sinking into a lower position; descent 
towards setting; « Declining vbl. sb. 4. Obs, 

1503 Hawes Examp. Virt. i. 5 In Septcmbrc in fallynge 
of ihe lefe Whan phebus made his declynacyon. 1630 J. 
Taylor (Water P.) Trav . Wks. nt. 84/a Bceing a man famous 
through Europe, Asia, AflTricke, and America, from the 
Oriental 1 exhaltation of Titan, to his Occidental declination. 

f 5. The gradual falling off from a condition of 
prosperity or vigour ; decline ; decay. Obs. 

1533 More Apol. xviii. Wks. 878/2 In this declinacion of 
the worlde. 1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie t. vi. (Arb.^27 
Then aboutcs began the declination of the Romain Empire. 
a 1638 Medk ViewApoc. Wks. < 1672) v. 921 His Declination 
and Kuine we sec is already begun. 1673 H. STuanE Vind. 
Dutch IKarZ? The declination of antient Learning. 1799 
Washington Let. Writ. (1803) XIV. 191 Although I have 
abundant cause to be thankful for. .good health .. yet I am 
not insensible to my declination in other respects. 

1 6. The withholding of acceptance ; non accept- 
anee, modest or courteous refusal ; declinatnre. 
\Obs. 

1612-3 Bp. Hall Con tempi. O. T. xit.v, A modest declina- 
tion of that honour, which he saw must come. — Contempt. 
N T. iv. x, A voluntary declination of their familiar con- 
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versation. 1884 Pall Mall C. 21 Aug. 5 x IThe author) 
must excuse our declination to accept as possible characters 
111 nny possible social system, people so unnaiural. 

7. Astron. The angular distance of a heavenly 
body (noith or south) from the celestial equator, 
measured on a meridian passing through the body: 
corresponding to terrestrial latitude. Kormcily 
also the angular distance from the ecliptic. 

tThc earliest and now most usual sense.) 

Circle or parallel 0/ diclinat ion: sec CIRCLE 2 a, PAXALLBL, 
c 1386 Chaucer brankt. V,$iZ Phebus. .That in hishootc 
declynacion Shoon as the burned gold with stremcs brighte. 
c\y>\ — Astrol. 1. S 17 In this heued of Cancer is the 
grettcst declinacioun northward of the Sonne. Ibid. 11. 1 17 
Al be it so bat fro. the Equinoxial may the declinacion or the 
latitude of any body celestial be rikncd..riht so may the 
latitude or the declinacion of any body celestial, saue only 
of the sonne. .be rckned fro the Lcliptik lync. 1549 Compt. 
Scot, vl 47 The mouyng, cJcuationc, and declinationcol the 
sone, mune, and of the stcrnis. 1594 Blunoevil Exerc. if. 
(cd. 7) 113 The greatest declination which is 23 degrees, sb'. 
1794 Sullivan View Nat. I. 390 In consequence of the 
differ .nt declinations of the tun and moon at different times. 
1816 Plavfair Nat. Phil.U. 7 The arch of that circle inter- 
ccptcd between the star and the Equator is called the De- 
clination of the star. 187a Proctor Ess. Astron. i. a To 
Herschel astronomy was not a matter of right ascension and 
declination. 

8. Of the magnetic needle : +a. Formeily, the 
Dip or deviation from the horizontal (obs.) ; b. 
the deviation from the true north and south line, 
csp. the angular measure of this deviation ; also 
called Variation. 

1635 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. l iil 66 The Declination is 
a magneticall motion, whereby the magncticall needle con- 
ucas it selfe vnder the Horizontal! plaine, towards the Axis 
of the Earth. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. it. H. 61 The 
Inclination or Declination of the Loadstone ; that is, the 
descent of the needle below the plaine of the Horizon. 1865 
Livingstone Zambesi \u 133 Magnetical observations, for 
ascertaining the dip and declination of tbe needle. 1878 
Huxley Physiog. \. 10 The divergence of the position of the 
magnetic needle from the true north-and-south line is called 
its declination, or by nautical men, its variation. 

9. Dialling. Of a vertical plane {e.g. that of a 
wall) : The angular measure of its deviation from 
the prime vertical (the vertical plane through the 
cast and west points of the horizon), or from the 
meridian (that through the north and south points). 

1593 Decline v. a bb 1669 Sturmv Mariner's Mag. 
vu. vi. 11 The Declination of a Plane is the Azimuthal 
Distance of his Poles from the meridian. 1703 Moxon Mcch. 
Excrc. 314 If it do not point directly either East, West, 
North, or South, then so many degrees is the Declination of 
the Plane. i737-"5» Chambers Cycl., Declination of a plane, 
or watt, in dialling. 

1 10. Gram. = Declension 4. Obs. 

<-i440 Capcrave Life St. Kaih, l. i. 250 To tcche hir of 
rctoryk and gramer the scole . , The declynacions, be per. 
sonys, the modvs, be lens. 1530 Palsgr. Introd. 29 Pro- 
nownes of the fyrst declvnation. 1603 Florio Montaigne 
1. xxv. (1632) 85 We did tosse our declinations, and con- 
jugations to and fro. 1751 Smollett Per. Pic. (1779) I.xit. 
! 105 A perfect ignoramus, who scarce knows the declination 
of tttusa. 

11. altrib, and ( omb. , as declination-circle, -needle. 

1854 Mosklev Astron. ix. fed. 4) 41 Declination-circles are 
those great circles which pass round the heavens from one 
pole to the other. 1870 R. M. Ferguson Elect r, 19 Instru- 
ments for determining magnetic declinations are called 
declination needles or declinometers. 

Declina-tional, a. [f prec. + - al.] Relating 
to declination. 

1881 J. G. Barnard in Smithsonian Con t rib. Knoiul. No. 
310. 15 Absence of right ascension and dec li national motions 
of the attracting body. 

Declinator 1 (dcklin^Uoj). [agent n. on L. 
type f. L. declinate to Decline. f\ dc*clinateut\\ 

f 1. One who declines or refuses ; a dissentient ; 
alftO-DECLlNEH 2. Obs. 

1606 Bp. W. Barlow Sertn. (1607) Aiva, Declinators 
from their lawful Princes tribunall. a 1670 Hacket A bp. 
Williams 11. (1692) 65 The vctcs of the declinators could 
not be heard for the noise. 

2. Dialling. An instrument for determining the 
declination of planes. 

17*7-5* Chambers Cycl., Declinator at Declinatory, an 
instrument in dialling, whereby the declination, inclination, 
and reclination, of planes is determined. 

t Declinator 2 (d/kbi nataj), a. and sb. Sc. 
Law. Obs. Also 7 -our. [Sc. repr. of F. d<fcli- 
vatoire : see Declinatouy.] 

A. adj. In exception dcclinatour^V*. B. sb. A 
written instrument declining the jurisdiction of a 
judge or court. 

1609 Skene Reg. Mat. 113 Exceptions dedinatours against 
the Jiidec. 1639 {title), Declinator and Protestation of the 
Archbishops and Bishops of the Church of Scotland. 1681 
Land. Gas. "So. 165 1/4 The same day were likewise past. 
An Act gainst Protections, An Act against Declinators. 
1733 Neal Hist. Pnrit. II. 324 The Bishops Dechnator 
being read, was unanimously rejected. 

Declinatory (d/kloi*nat3ri , a. and sb, [ad. 
med.U declfndtori-us (f. ppl. stem dcclTnat- of de- 
clindre : see -ory), In the legal expression exce/lio 
dtdtnatoria, in F. exception de'clinatoire. French 
has also the sb. use (1381 in Hatzf.).] 

A. adj. That declines ( sense 1 3) ; expressing 
refusal. Declinatory plea (Law) : a plea intended 



DECLINE. 

to show that the party was exempt from the juris- 
diction of the court, or from the penalty of the 
law; abolished in 1826. 

1673 Marvell Corr. ccxi. Wk*. 1872-5 II. 41a Return mi 
an*wcr. .in a civill but declinatory way. 1769 Ulackstonk 
Comm. IV. 327 Formerly . . the benefit of clergy used tn be 
pleaded before trial or conviction, and was called a declin- 
atory plea. 1848 Wharton Law Lex., Declinatory plea, 
a p ea of sanctuary, also pleading benefit of clergy before 
trial or conviction. 
B. sb. 1. Law. A declinatory plea. 

<*i693 Urquiiart Rabelais Hi, xxxiac. 326 Declinaloricft 
IFr. dccltnatoircs\ t Anticipatories. a 1734 North Livet 
(i8a6) I. 34a They had a declinatory of course : vix..* That 
matters of Parliament wcro too high for them \ 

t2. Dialling. -Dkcli.vatoh I 2. Obs. 

1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 3x1 If the Situation of the 
Plane be not given, you must seek it . . the readiest and 
easiest [wayl ts by an Instrument called a Declinatory. 
*7*7-$* Declinator 1 a). 

Declinature (d/kbi-nathu). [f. L. type de- 
clinatura, f. ppl. stem declindt- : sec -ube. In sense 
1 perhaps a ' rectification ' of Declinator 2.] 

1. Sc. Law. A formal plea declining to admit 
the jurisdiction of a court or tribunal ; spec. * the 
privilege which a party has in certain circumstances 
to decline judicially the jnrisdiction of the jndge 
before whom he is cited ' (Bell) : — Declinatoh 
Declinatouy sb. 1. 

1637-50 Row /Hit. Kirk (184a) «t He had given in a de- 
clinature, containing reasons why nc cuuld not acknuwlcdgc 
that judicatorie to be lawfully 1639 Baillie Let. to IK 
Spang 28 Sept., Topasse from his declinature of the Generall 
Assemblie. 1754 Erskine Prime, Sc. Lata (1800) 19 The 
defender pleads a declinature, which is repelled. 1861 
W. Bell Diet. Law Scot. 258/3 The relationship of the 
judge to one or both of the parties is a ground of de- 
clinature. 1883 Garuiner Hitt. Eng. 1. 60 Black . . having 
once more declined its jurisdiction, a formal resolution was 
passed to the effect that . . the Court refused to admit the 
declinature. 

2. gen. The action of declining or refusing; 
courteous refusal. 

184a Alison Hist. Europe (1853) XIV. xcv. $ 29. 104 This 
second declinature irritated the government in the highest 
degree. 188a A. B. Bri ce Parab. Teaching (1889) 504 It was 
nothing more than a declinature to be burdened with their 
neighbours' affairs. 1885 Matuh. Exam. 15 June 5/5 The 
reported declinature of office by the Marquis of Salisbury. 

Decline (dflcbi n), sb. Also 4 deelyxi, 5 de- 
olyne. [a. F. de'elin, f. de'cliner to Decline.] 

1. The process of declining or sinking toa weaker 
or inferior condition ; gradual loss of force, vigour, 
vitality, or excellence of quality ; falling off, decay, 
diminution, deterioration. On the decline*, in a 
declining state; declining, falling off. 

rti3«7 in Pol, Songs (Camden) 154 Al hit cometh in declyn 
this gigelotcs gercn. c 1430 Lvrxi. Thebes in. (R.), The 
high noblesse shall draw to decline Of CJreekes blood. 1638 
C Alevn Hist. Hen. I t/, 138 When Bodies cease to grow, 
'tis the presage Of a decline to their decrepit Age. 1711 
Steele Spect. No. 78 r 4 The Lady had actually lost one 
Kyc, and the other was very much upon the Decline. 1766 
Goldsm. I'ic. IK. xxviii, The decline of my daughter's 
health. 1776 GiaaoN (title), History of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. 
Itutia III. 436 The ascendancy, decline, and final overthrow 
of the Mahrattas. 189a La7v Times XCI I. 138/1 It is said 
that reading in barrvitcrs' chambers is on the decline. 

b. Fallen or sunken condition, rare. 

1705 STANitors Paraphr. I. 108 In the lowest Declioc of 
Oppression and Disgrace, be was in no degree less worthy 
of Veneration than when in his highest Glory. 

c. A gradual failure of the physical powers, as 
in the later years of life. 

1770 Langhorne Plutarch (1879) 1. 85 r i Numa . . wasted 
away insensibly with old age and a gentle declioc. 1801 
Med. Jmt. V. ^45 A gradual decline had apparently begun. 

d. Any disease in which the bodily strength 
gradually fails ; esp. tnbcrcnlar phthisis, consump- 
tion. 

\7Z\Gentl. Mag. Mil. it. 1066 IDicd] at his brother^ at 
Enfield, of a deep decline, by bursting a blood-vessel in 
coughing. 1790 Mai>. D'Ariilay Diary Dec, A general 
opinion that 1 was falling into a decline. 1845 S. Austin 
Rauke's Hist. Re/. I. 28s He fell into a rapid decline, and 
died prematurely. 1857 Hughes Tom Brown 11. i, She said 
one of his sisters was like to die of decline. 188 a Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Decline, .applied to the later stages of phthisis pul- 
monalis. Also, a term for the condition formerly called Tabes. 

e. Comm. A downward movement or gradual 
fall in price or value. 

188s Ma>ich, Guardian 20 July 5/5 The decline in Ihe 
value of^ labour has not hitherto kept pace with that of 
commodities and property. 1887 Daily News 23 Feb. 2/6, 
560 bags Demerara syrups at 6d decline. 1893 Ibid. 25 Dec 
7 A The market was weak, but declines were unimportant 

2. Of the sun or day : The action of sinking to- 
wards its setting or close. 

14.. Epiph. in Tumdale's Vis. 103 Wcstryng or drawyng 
to declync. 1590 Greene Orl. Eur. (1861) 111 Where 
Phccbus .. kisses 'Hieiis in the days decline. 1667 Milton 
P. L. iv. 792 This Evening from the Sun's decline arriv'd. 
18x7 Pollok Course 'P. x. At dawn, at mid-day, and decline. 

b. In the declitte of life there is a mixtnre of 
senses 1 and 2. 

171 1 Steele Spect. No, 2 r 5 A Gentleman who according to 
his Years should be in the Decline of his Life. j848Macai'lay 
Hist. Eng. 1. 3169 The king and his heir were nearly of the 
same age. Both w ere approaching the decline of life. 
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3. A downward incline, a slope, rare. 

1538 Leland Itin. II. 46 Farington, standing in a stony 
Ground in the Decline of an Hille. 1844 Mcch. Mag. XL. 
397 The frightful precipitation of a railway train down a 
decline. 1859 R. F. Burton Centr. Afr. in Jml. Gcog.Soc. 
XXIX. 237 § 1 On the declines, more precipitous than Swiss 
terraces, manioc and cereals grow luxuriantly. 

Decline (dfldsrn), v. Also 4-6 declyne. 
[a. F- dtclim-r (Chans. Roland nth c), ad. L. 
dccluiare to turn or bend away or aside from the 
straight course, etc., f. De- I. 2 + -clinare (in 
comb.) to bend, cognate with Gr. it\iv-eiv to bend, 
and Tent. *hlM/an, OSax. hlindn to lean. In 
the sense-development the prefix de- has also been 
taken in the sense Mown of which there is little 
trace in L. declindre.'] 

I. Intransitive senses. * To turn aside, deviate. 

f 1. To turn or bend aside ; to deviate (from the 
straight course) ; to turn away. Obs. 

£1325 E. E. Aliit. P. A. 333 Now rech I neuer for to 
declyne, Ne how fer of folde fat man me fleme. 14 . . Epiph. 
in Tttndale's Vis. 122 No thyng may be hyd from thy 
presence Ne from thyne eye declyne ne astart. 1483 Cax- 
ton Gold. Leg. 65/4 Dauid said what hauc 1 doo..and de- 
clyned fro hys brother to other of the peple. 1555 Eoen 
Decades 1 Colonus directynge his Yisage towarde the weste 
. . declining somwhat towarde the left hande, sayled on 
forwarde xxxiii. dayes. 1632 Lithgow Trav. vi. 291 
Againe night we declined towards Gaza. 1691 Ray Creation 
1. (1704) 62 A line, .much declining from the Object. 1703 
Maunorell Joum. Jems. {1732) 57 Here we began to de. 
cline from the Sea-Coast. X778 Bp. Lowth Transl. Isaiah 
<ed. 12) 55 Turn aside from the way; decline from the 
straight path. 1839 Lingard Hist. Eng. (ed. 4) XI. 286 The 
few individuals who ventured abroad.. when they met, de« 
clined on opposite sides, to avoid the contact of each other. 

fb. To turn aside from (anything) so as to 
avoid it : cf. the trans, sense in 12. Obs. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 93 b, We can notbeare y 8 
presence of our neyghbour. .but declyne from his company. 
1565 Fqxe A.fyM. 723 b, Naturally euery creature declineth 
gladly from that thyng which goth about to hurt it. 

t 2. a. Astron. and Geog. To deviate, diverge, or 
fall away from the equator (formerly also, from the 
ecliptic) ; to have Declination (sense 7). Obs. 

c 1391 Chaucer Astrol. 1. §21 pat on half [of the Zodiac] 
dechnith sowthward, & bat other northward. Ibid. n. § 17 
The Ecliptic lyne : fro which lyne alle Planetes som tyme 
declinen north or south. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 200 
Java is an He. .declining seven degrees from the ^Equator 
towards the Antavctique Pole. 1726 tr. Gregory's Astron. 
1. 331 At London the least Twilight is when the Sun declines 
from the Equator towards the South 6 d 7'. 

f b. Dialling. Of a vertical plane : To have an 
aspect oblique to the prime vertical or to the 
meridian ; to have Declination (sense 9). Obs. 

1S9.3 FaLE Dialling 4 The East and West are not said to 
decline, because the declination is accounted from the south 
and North to the direct East and West points. 1669 
Sturmy Mariner's Mag. vn. x. 15 AB is a Wall or Plane 
declining East, .so much as the Wall hendeth from the East 
Azimuth, so much doth his Pole at P decline or bend from the 
Meridian. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 311 The South Erect 
Plane, declining more or less towards the East or West. 

f c. Of the magnetic needle : To deviate from 
the true north and south line ; cf. Declination 8. 

1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius' Voy. Ambass. 180 In that 
place the needle declined 22 degrees from the North, to- 
wards the West. 1674 Boyle Excell. Theol. it. v. 215 The 
magnetick needle not onely declining in many places from 
the true points of N. and S. but.. varying in tract of time 
its declination in the self-same place. 

t 3. fig. To turn aside in conduct ; esp. to swerve 
or fall away (from rectitude, duty, allegiance, in- 
structions, etc.). Obs. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. iy. vii. 145 Of hem bat eschewen 
and declinen fro vices and taken be weye of vertue. c 1450 
tr. De Imitatione 1. xx. 24 Ner lete hem not lntly decline 
to outwarde consolacions. 1495 Act 11 Hen. K//, c. i § 2 
Persones . . which shall hereafter declyne from . . their seid 
alliegeaunce. ?i507 Communyc. B iij, Alas why so un- 
kyndly from hym declyne That is our god so gracyous. 
1558 Knox First Blast (Arb.) 31 Frome the highest to the 
lowest, all were declined frome the. a 1580 Farrant's 
Anthem , 'Lord, for thy tender mcrcus* sake' K Give us 
grace to amend our sinful lives, to decline from sin and in- 
cline to virtue. 1611 Bible Ps. cxix. 157 Yet doe I not de- 
cline from thy testimonies. 1728 Newton Chronol. Amended 
vi. ^52 They declined from the worship of this Eternal 
Invisible God. 1749 F. Smith Voy. II. 201 He had formed 
a Design, .of declining from his Instructions. 

f b. To turn aside from the subject, in speaking 
or writing ; to digress. Obs. 

1544 Phaer Rcgim. Lyfe (1560) Nvh, Here I have de- 
clined by occasion, but now to our intent. 1600 Holland 
Livym. xvii. 325a, I have nothing lesse sought.. than to 
digresse and decline [declinarem] more than was needfull, 
from the order and course of mine historic 

f c. Of things : To diverge, deviate (in character, 
excellence, etc.) from. Obs. 

1615 G. Sandys Trav. 12 There is a Bannia, which little 
declines from the state of a Temple. 163a J. Hayward tr. 
Biondis Eromena 174 Nor doth thy last alleaged excuse . . 
decline any whit from thy other reasons. 

f 4. fig. To incline or lean to. Obs. 

1541 R. Copland Guydon 's Qnest.Chimrg.^ It is set in the 
myddes of the brest, nat declynynge to one parte more than 
to another. 1580 Frampton Monardes' Med.agst. Venome 
127 The Bezaar stone is.. full of spottes, declining to the 
colour of a sad blewe. — Dial. Yron 151b, Yron..doth 
more decline to be hot than colde. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. 
lit. ii. 44 Your weeping sister is no wife of mine . . Farre 
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more, farre more, to you doe I decline, a 1636 Holland 
(Webster), That purple luster, .declineth in the end to the 
color of wine. 1671 tr. Pala/bx's Conq. China xi. 230 It 
was quickly perceived to which side the victory declined. 

!f Not to consent or agree {to do something) ; to 
refuse. See sense 1 3. 

** To slope, incline, or bend downward. 

5. To deviate from the horizontal or vertical 
position ; to have a downward inclination, to slant 
or slope downward. 

c 1420 Pal lad. on Husb. u 298 On south and este se that 
it [the land] faire enclyne. . But from the colde Septcmptrion 
declyne. x6o? Topsell Four-/. Beasts (1658) 159 Some 
plain place.. declining by the space of some four or five 
furlongs. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 1 52 The ground 
on each side declining gently. 1725 De Foe Voy. round 
World (1840) 258 The way.. having first mounted gently 
a pleasant slope declined again. 1843 PaEscorr Mexico 
(1850) I. 5 Table land which ..gradually declines in the 
higher latitudes of the north. 

6. To bend down, bow down, droop. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 2289 (Dubl. MS.) ' My louely Lord *, 
quod be lede, and law he declynes. 1598 Rowlands Betray- 
ing of Christ 4 As a fruitful! tree the more it is fruitladen, 
the more it declineth. a x6xa Donne Biathan. (1644) 100 
Our heads decline after our death by the slackness of the 
sinews and muscles. 163a Lithgow Trav. 11. 49 The weari- 
some creatures of the world declining to their rest. 1749 
Fielding Tom Jones vi. viii, His eyes were eagerly fixed 
on Sophia, and hers declining towards the ground. > 1891 
T. Haroy Tess I. 10 Declining from his sitting position .. 
[he] stretched himself, .among the daisies. 

f 7. To come down, fall, descend, sink. Obs. 

^1x400-50 Alexander 2714 (Ashm. MS.) He bat enhansis 
him to heje, be heldire he declynes. i6oz Shaks. Ham. 11. 
ii. 500 His Sword Which was declining on the Milkie head 
Of Reuerend Priam, seem'd i* the air to stick, 
fb. To descend in lineage. Obs. rare. 

XS98 Yong Diana 98 On th* one side Dukes most excellent 
decline, And from the other scepter, throne, and crowne. 

8. Of the sun or other heavenly body : To descend 
in the sky after culmination ; to sink towards setting. 

c 1430 Lydg. Compl. Bl. Knt. xcii, Er that thy bemcs go 
up to declyne, And er that thou now go fro us adoune. 1513 
Douglas JEneisx. xiv. 194 Be this the son declynyt was 
almost. 1607 Rowlands Earn. Hist. 22 The Sun declines, 
day ancient grows. 181a Woodhouse Astron. xxx. 299 As 
the Moon, having passed the meridian, declines. 1837 
Disraeli Venetia 1. 11, The sun was beginning to decline. 

b. transf Said of the day (evening, etc.), also 
fig. of one's life : To draw towards its close. 
^Often with mixture of sense 10.) 

X697 [see Declining ppl a. 3]. 1704 F. Fuller Med. 
Gymn. (1711)108 When People decline in Years, there are 
some extraordinary Means requisite. 1724 De Foe Mem. 
Cavalier (1840) 146 The day declined. X770 Langhorne 
Plutarch{iSjg) 1.152/iThe summer was now declining. 1871 
R. Ellis Catullus lxi. 94 The day declines. Forth, fair bride. 

9. fig. To fall morally or in dignity, to sink (to 
evil courses, etc., or to an unworthy object). 
(Now only literary, and after Shaks.) 

[c 1440 Gesta Rom. Ixiv. 279 (Add. MS.) But that in no wise 
from hens forward he declyn to synne agayn. 1579 Fulke 
Heskins' Pari. 485 Many of the elect do decline to vices.] 
160a Shaks. Ham. 1. v. 50 Oh Hamlet, what a falling off 
was there, From me, whose loue was of that dignity . . and 
to decline Ypon a wretch, whose Natural! gifts were poore 
To those of mine. 1667 Milton P. L. xii. 97 Yet somtimcs 
Nations will decline so low From vertue. 1691 E. Taylor 

I Bellmen's Theos. Philos. xx. 30 The direful shameful state 
Adam declined into. 1708 Swift Sent. Church of Eng. Man, 

I He declines . . from his office of presiding over the whole, to 
be the head of a party. 1842 Tennyson Locksley Hall 43 
Having known me— to decline On a range of lower feelings 
and a narrower heart than mine ! 

10. Jig. To fall off or fail in force, vigour, or 
vitality ; to decay, wane, diminish, decrease ; to fall 
from prosperity or excellence, to deteriorate. 

1530 Palsgr. 508/2 Whan thyngesbeat the hyghest, than 
they begyn to declyne. X577 tr. Bullingers Decades 
(1592) 515 After the subuersion of Hierusalem the Romane 
Empire began to decline. 1597 Morley Inlrod. Mas. 
182 Your health, which I feare is already declining. 1607 
Shaks. Cor. 1. i. 197 Who's like to rise, Who thriues, and 
who declines. 1687 Waller (J.), That empire must decline, 
Whose chief support and sinews are of coin. 1697 Dryden 
Virg. Georg. 11. 435 When Autumnal Warmth declines. 
X728 Young Love Fame v. 517 She grants, indeed, a lady 
may decline (All ladies but herself) at ninety-nine. x8x8 
J as. Mill Brit. India II. v. viii. 675 The net territorial 
revenues . . instead of increasing, had actually declined. 
185a Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxvi, Eva after this 
declined rapidly : there was no more any doubt of the event. 
1888 M. Robertson Lombard St. Myst. iv, Mr. Alldis had 
declined considerably in his estimation. 
II. Transitive senses. 

* To cause to turn aside, to avert ; to turn aside 
from, avoid, refuse. 

1 11. To turn aside {lit. and fig.) : a. To avert. 

£1430 Lydg, Bochas vi. iv. (1554) 151 a> For remedies.. 
Was prouided theyr malice to declyne. 1606 Holland 
Sueton. Annot. 25 Counterfeiting a woman, thereby to 
decline suspicion. 1638 Cowley Lovers Riddle y, Thanks 
to the juster Deities for declining From both the Danger, 
and from me the Sin. <rx66x Fuller Worthies (1840) III. 
422 Here Johnson lies: could physic fence Death's dart, 
Sure death had been declined by his art. 1750 Johnson 
Rambler No. 31 r 5 Subterfuges and evasions are sought to 
decline the pressure of resistless arguments. 

i* b. To turn (a person) aside from or to a course 
of conduct, from duty, etc. ; to divert. Obs. 

a 1555 Latimer Serm. $ Rem. (1845) 230 Of them which 
decline their ear from hearing the law of God. 1610 Donne 
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Pscudo Martyr 185 The immensnesse . . auerts me from 
beleeuing it to bee just, so doeth this also decline me that 
they will not bee brought to tell vs, etc. 1617 Bkaum. & Fl. 
Valent. m. i, Nor any way decline you to discredit. 1633 Bp. 
Hall Hard Texts 175 When I w<* doe good I am in the 
meane while declined to cvill. c X634 Strafford in Brown- 
ing Life (1890) 120 This alliance shall not decline me from 
those more sovereign duties 1 owe my master. 1658 Slingsby 
Diary 51836) 207^ Sundry disputes with sinewy Arguments 
to decline my opinion. 

f c. In physical sense : To cause lo deviate, de- 
flect (from a straight course, etc.). Obs. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. ii. 59 Contrary poles or 
faces attract each other, as the North the South, and the like 
decline each other, as the North the North. 1692 Bentley 
Boyle Led. ii. 71 A Byas, that may decline it a little from 
a straight Line. Ibid. 137 How can he conceive, that any 
parcel of dead matter can spontaneously divert and decline 
it self from the line of its motion. 

f d. reft. To withdraw oneself, turn away. Obs. 
a X635 Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 49 Rawleigh . .under- 
took a new peregrination, to leave, .the Court, .and, by de- 
clining himself, and by absence, to expell his, and the 
passion of his enemies, 
f 12. To turn aside from ; to get or keep out of 
the way of ; to avoid, shun. Obs. (or merged in 13.) 

a 1400-50 Alexander 4263 All bat ouire mesure is to 
mekill emell we declyne. 1526 Pilgr. Perf (W. de W. 1531) 9 
What company to Yse, & whome to declyne and eschewe. 
1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 452 Except they meet 
J hem in some path way where the man cannot decline the 
Beast, nor the Beast the Man. 1656 Trapp Comm. Matt. 
Yii. 13 Certain dangerous rocks, .carefully to be declined. 
1705 Purshall Mech. Macrocosm X45 In Autumn, when the 
Sun declines us, and its Tendency is towards the Southern 
Hemisphere, a 17x1 Ken Preparatives Poet. Wks. 172 1 
IY. 49 Guilty sinners, self-condemn 'd, Despairing to decline 
their Fate. 1761 New Cotnpanion Fest. $ Fasts xx. § 2. 177 
When the fire of persecution breaks out among us, we have 
our Lord's permission by all prudent and honourable 
methods to decline it. 

13. To turn away from (anything suggested or 
presenting itself) as from a thing which one is un- 
willing to take up, undertake, or engage in; to 
withhold oneself from ; not to consent to engage 
in, practise, or do. Now only with nouns of action : 
to decline a discussion, contest, challenge, etc. : cf. c. 

X631 Star Chamb. Cases (Camden) 58 That S r Arthur 
Savage should humbly acknowledge that he had committed 
a great offence. .S r Arthur declyned this acknowledgement. 
X643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 1. § 6, 1 have no Genius to 
disputes in Religion, and have often thought it wisedome to 
decline them. 1672 Petty Pol. Anat. (1691) 320 Declining all 
military means 01 settling and securing Ireland in peace and 
plenty. £1750 Johnson, Melissa ..gained the victory by 
j declining the contest. 1754 Richardson Grandison I. 
xxviii. 206 What must the man have been that had declined 
his aid in a distress so alarming. 1786 Burke W. Hastings 
\ Wks. 1842 II. 187 Bristow, declining the violent attempt on 
the life of Almas Ali, deceitfully ordered by the said Warren 
Hastings. X793 — Conduct of Minority ibid. I. 617 To 
I throw an odium upon those who were obliged to decline the 
■ cause of Justice from their impossibility of supporting a 
i cause which they approve. 1806 Surr Winter in Loud. 
! fed. 3) 1. 11 The fisherman . .at one moment was on the point 
of setting out for Brighton immediately, and the next de- 
; clined it till the morning. 1824 T. Jefferson Writ. (1830) 
: IY. 407, 1 decline all newspaper controversy. 1848 Macau- 
! lay Hist. Eng. xiv, They far more readily forgive a com- 
mander who loses a battle than a commander who declines 
j one. 

b. Not to consent or agree to doing, or to do 
(something suggested, asked, etc.) ; hence, practic- 
| ally = Refuse : hut without the notion of active 
I repulse or rejection conveyed by the latter word, 
and therefore a milder and more courteous expres- 
sion. (Constr. vbl. sb., inf. ; also absol. or intr.) 

a 1691 Boyle (J.\ That would not be to render a reason of 
the thing proposed, but, in effect, to decline rendering any. 
1696 tr. Du Mont's Voy. Levant 288, I cannot reasonably 
decline giving Credit to a Thing, .so often confirm'd. X751 
I Johnson Rambler No. 143 P 14 Provided he declines to 
! tread in their footsteps. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. VI. 
; xvi. xv. 314, 1 declined satisfying his curiosity. 1891 Pall 
j Mall G. 12 Jan. 3/2 The Archbishop . . declined to accept 
their apology. Mod. He was invited, but declined. Shall 
I we accept or decline ? 

t C. Not to accept (something offered) ; implying 
polite or courteous refnsal. 

<ri7ia Addison (J.), She generously declined them [the 
glories of this world], because she saw the acceptance of 
them was inconsistent with religion. 1771 Smollett Humph. 
CI. (L.), The squire said they could not decently decline his 
visit. 1833 Ht. Martineau Manch. Strike vii. 84 Being 
aware of this, Allen would have declined the gift. 1838 
Thirlwall Greece 1 Y. xxxiii. 312 Ariaeus declined the offer 
of the Greeks. 1884 G . Alle n Philistia 1 1 1. x8 Writing maga- 
zine articles.. which were invariably declined with thanks. 

fl4. Sc. law. To refuse, disown, or formally 
object to the jurisdiction of (a judge or court). Cf. 
Declinator *, Declinature i . ? Obs. 

c X450 Henryson Tale of Dog 49 Thairfoir as juge suspect, 
I yow declyne. 1638 Short Relat. State Kirk Scott. 11 
The Supplicants declined the Bishops from being their 
Iudges, as becing now their parties, a 1715 Burnet Oivn 
Time (1823^ I. 193 He would not appear, but declined the 
King and his council, who, he said, were not proper judges 
of matters of doctrine. 1754 Erskine Princ. Sc. Law 
(1809) 18 A judge may be declined, i.e. his jurisdiction dis- 
owned judicially, 1. rations causx, from his incompetency 
to the special cause brought before him. x86i W. Bell 
Diet. Laiu Scot. s.v. Declinature, A judge who is a partner 
in a trading company may be declined in a question where 
the interest of that company is concerned. 
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1 15. To abandon, forsake, give op (a practice). 

167a Putty Pol. Anat. 368 As tor the interest of these 
poorer Irish, it is manifestly to be transmuted into English., 
so as to decline their language. 1679 Penn Adiir. /'rot. it. 
74 The Christians had declin'd the Simplicity of their own 
Religion and grew Curious and Wanton. 1699 Bentlky 
Phal. 317 Herodotus, Dionysius Ilalic etc had great reason 
to decline the use of their vernacular Tongue, as improper 
for History. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones x«v. viii, Having 
acquired a very good fortune, he had lately declined his 
business. 

** To cause to bend daion, distend, or slope. 

16. To bend down, bow down, lean. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 5322 And hicterly on ilk side his 
heued he declines, a 1547 Scrrey Aeneid iv. 239 Ne doth 
decline to the swete sleepe her eyes. 1583 Stubrks Anat. 
Abus, 1. (1879) 55 As they can vcrie hardly eyther stoupe 
downe, or decline them selues to the ground e. 1697 Potthr 
Antiq. Greece iv. y. (1715) 202 Another Token of Dejection 
was, to decline their Heads upon thetr Hands. 1814 South r y 
Roderick xvii, He sate with folded arms and head declined 
Upon his breast. 1856 Bryant Poemt, Summer Wind 1 1 
The clover droops.. and declines its blooms. 

j b. To move or direct obliquely downwards. 

15.. Spenser (J.\ And now fair Phoebus 'can decline in 
haste, His weary waggon to the western vale. 17*5 Pofe 
Odyss. iy. 143 His good old Sire with sorrow to the tomb 
Declines his trembling steps. 

f 17. To lower, bring down, depress, bring low, 
degrade, debase. ///. and fit. Obs. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 2334, I par pomp; and baire pride 
to poudirc declined. 1599 Daniel Let. Octavia Wks, 1717 
I. 72 For I could never think the aspiring Mind Of worthy 
and victorious Anthony, Could be by such a Syren so 
declin'd. 162 1 Fletcher /*/ Princess 1. i, A dull labour 
that declines a gentleman, a 1649 Drumm. of Hawtii. 
Hist. Jos. /, Wks. (171 1) 15 To decline the rank growth of 
these usurpers. 1659 D. Pell Impr. Sea 131 The more they 
run Northward, the more they., raise the Septentrional 
Pole, and decline the Austral, c 1790 Imison Sen. Art I. 236 
To elevate or decline the glass according to the sun's altitude 

18. To cause to slant or slope, incline downwards. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man 1. 30 Those partes beyng also 
flat.. but somewhat inward declined with all. 181a J. ). 
Henry Camp. agst. Quebec 149 Built on a plain pretty much 
declined towards the street. 1849 Rvskin Sev. Lamps iv. 
$ 23. 113 The uprightness of the form declined against the 
marble ledge. 

f 19. To undervalue, disparage, depreciate. Obs. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xt. ix, She can not declyne The 
noble science, whiche, after poverte, Maye bryng a man 
agayne to dignitie. 1626 Shirley Brothers 1, i, Unless you 
disaffect His person, or decline his education. 1649 Sis IC. 
Nicholas in AT. Papers (Camden) 1. 143 Whatis here said is 
not with intencion to undervalue or decline y* Prcsbitcrians. 
*** To inflect grammatically. 

20. Gram. To inflect (a noun, adjective, or pro- 
noun) through its different cases ; to go through or 
recite in order the cases of. (Cf. Declension 4.) 

Also used more widely, or loosely, of verbs (for which the 
proper word is Conjugate). 

1387 Trevisa Jligden (Rolls) I. 347 (M5t7.) }if bou canst 
declyne bilke tweye names and speke Latyn. 1398 — Bartk. 
De P. R. xvi 11. xc. (1495) 839 Rinoceron is declined^ hie 
Rinoceron, huius Rinocerontis. 1510 Palsgr. 65 Of whiche 
[tx partes of speche] v be declined, that is to say varie their 
last letters : article, nowne, pronowne, verbe and participle. 
161a Brinsley Lud. Lit. vl (1627) 56 Of these eight parts, 
the foure first onely are such as may be declined. 1654 
Trapp Comm. Ps. xvi. 4 It was the Serpents grammar that 
first taught man to decline God in the plural) number, a 1843 
Southey Doctor (1863) 40 That verb is eternally being de- 
c!ined ; 1871 Roav Lat.^ Gram. I. § 339 The substantive 
stems in -a (chiefly feminine), and the feminine form of those 
adjectives which have stems in ~o, are declined alike. 

f b. trans/. To say or recite formally or in de- 
finite order. Obs. 

1594 Shaks. Rich. Uf, iv. iv. 97 Decline all this, and see 
what now thou art. 1606 — Tr. 9f Cr. it. iii. 55 lie declin 
the whole question. i6a7 Drayton Aginconrt »oi That you 
no harsh, nor shallow rimes decline, Vpon that day wherein 
you shall read mine. 

Declined (d/kbrnd, poet, d/kbined), ppl. a. 
[f. Decline v. + -ed 1 .] Turned aside, deflected ; 
sloped, oblique ; brought low, debased, decayed; 
advanced towards its close : see the verb. 

1 591 Declar. Gt. Troubles in //art. Misc. (Malh.) U. a 10 
Now in his declined yeeres. 1593 Shaks. Liter. 1703 My 
low declined Honor to aduance. 1667 Hale Prim. Orig. 
Man. 1. \. 10 Their declined Motions. 179a Mrs. C Smith 
Desmond I. 129 Ecclesiastics. .whose declined authority., 
you regret. 1798 Washington Let. Writ. (1893) XIV. 38 
My earnest wish, that the choice bad fallen on a man less 
declined in years. 

Hence Decli-nedness. 

1648 Bp. Hall Select Thoughts $ 68 The common fault of 
age, loquacity, is a plain evidence of the world's declined- 
ness. 

t Declrnement. Obs, rare. [f. Decline v. 

+ -WENT.] « DECLINATURE. 

1680 Privy Council Proc. Edin. in Cloud of Witnesses 
(1810) 30 The causes of his dectinement are, because they 
have usurped the supremacy over the church, .and have 
established idolatry, perjury, and other iniquities. 

Decliner (d/klai*n3i). [-En*.] One who or 
that which declines. 

fl. One who Lurns aside, deviates, or falls a^vay 
(from his doty or allegiance, or from an approved 
standard of conduct or belief). Obs. 

1601 Dent Pathiv. (leaven 359 Backsliders, Decliners, 
and cold Christians. 1651 Paster Inf. Bapt. 193 Censured 
as decliners or erroneous. 1684 Remwick Sertn. iv.( 17761 44 
All that join with decliners in an HI time. 



2. One who refuses or waives ; in Sc. Law t one 
who declines the jurisdiction of a judge or conrt. 

1639 R- Baillie Lett. 1. 161, A chief declyner of the As* 
semblie. 1641 Evelvn Diary (1871) 20 My Father .. (who 
was one of the greatest decliners of it). 1748 Kichaadson 
Clarissa (18 11) HI. liv. 301 Do not. .be so very melancholy 
a decliner as to prefer a shroud, when the matter you wish 
for is in your power. 

3. Dialling. A plane which (or n dial whose 
plane) * declines ' or deviates from the meridian or 
prime vertical, and therefore docs not pass through 
any of the four cardinal points. 

[1669 Sturmv Mariner's Mag. vit. xvi. *5 For these East 
Rccliners be in very deed South Decliners to those that live 
90 deg from us Northward or Southward.] 2684 Ibid. (ed. 3) 
vii. vi. 118 Direct Dials have their Poles in the Meridian or 
prime Vertical, Decliners have their Poles in some other 
Azimuth. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 311 Of Decliners 
there are infinite; and yet may be reduced into..i. The 
South Erect Plane, declining more or less towards the Ean 
or West. a. The North Erect Plane, declining more or 
less towards the East or West. 

Declining (d/klai-nin,\ vbl. sb. [-ino !.] The 
aclion of the verb Decline, q.v. (Formerly fre- 
quent as a sb. ; now usually gerundial.) 

1. Turning aside, failing away ; = Declension 2. 

i$*6 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 34 b. Our general labour 
must stande in . . declynynge from euyll. and in dylygent 
workynge of good. 1574 W. Travcrs (/iVAr), Full and plaine 
Declaration of Ecclesiastic ill Discipline and off the De- 
clininge off the Churche off Englandc, 1646 P. Bl'lkeley 
Gospel Covt. iv. 347 In times of general declining. 1650 
R. H clung worth Exerc. Usurped Pcnvert 39 Partial I and 
temporary declining* in men from their said integrities 

2. Avoidance {obs.) ; non-acceptance ; refusal. 
1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1673) m If any fall or sit 

down on the^ ground and cast away his weapon, they bite 
him not ; taking that declining for # submissive pacification. 
1636 Massingek Bashf. Lover v. i, There is now No con- 
tradiction or declining left: 1 must and will coon. 1786 
Mad. D'AaaLAV Diary 7 Aug., To save myself from more 
open and awkward declining*. 

3. Gradual sinking or descent ; downward slope 
or declivity. 

1601 Cornwallybs Disc. Seneca f 1631^ 7 Being once brought 
to that declining, they never leave rolling untill they come 
to the bottome of unhappinesse. 160a Carew Cornwall 
145 b, Upon the declymng of a hill the house is seated. 
161a Brerewooo Lang.fy Relig. xiii. 139 Pliny, in the de- 
rivation of water, requireth one cubit of declining in 340 
foot of proceeding, a 1703 Pomfret Poet. Whs. (1833* 9 
A short and dubious bliss On the declining of a precipice . 

4. Of the sun, etc. : Descent towards setting ; 
hence of the day, one's life, etc. : Drawing to its 
close ; = Decline sb. 2. 

1588 A. King tr. Cafiisius' Catech. I viij, Ye hicht and de. 
clyning of ye sone. a 1610 Healev Theophrastns xxvii. 
(1636) 9a The going downe of our strength, and the declin. 
ing of our age. a i66j Hf.ylin Laud 1. 64 In the declining 
of the year 161 6. 

5. Falling off, decay, decreasing, waning, etc. ; 
« Decline sb. 1. 

1481 Caxton Myrr. tn. i. 131 Vf the sonne andtherthe were 
of one lyke gretenesse, this shadowe shold haue none ende, 
but shold be all egal without declynyng. 1581 Mulcaster 
Positions xxxvii. 11887 *59 ^ tnal • • write of the declining 
and mine of the Romain Empire. i6aa Drayton Poly-rib. 
xix. (1748) 333 Rest content, nor our declining rue. 1645 
Milton Telrach. (1851)201 The next declining is, when law 
becomes now too straight for the secular maimers, and those 
too loose for the cincture of law. 

6. Gram. = Declension 4; formerly in wider 
sense : Inflexion, including conjugation. 

1565-78 CooPEa Thesaurus Introd., Nownes and verbes 
maye be knowne hy their declining. 1599 Mjnsheu Span, 
Gram. 35 The verbes Irregular (in which is found hardnes 
and difficulcie to the learner for their declining). 161a 
Brinslev Pos. Parts (1669) 108 There arc certain Adjectives 
which have two manner of endings and declinings. .both in 
us and is. 1740 J. Clarke tiduc. Youth led. 3) 8a The 
Article is of no Manner of Use for the Declining of Nouns. 

Decli'XLing, ///. a. [-ino -.] That declines : 
see the verb. 

1. I laving a downward inclination, sloping down- 
wards; oblique. 

1553 Edeh Treat. Ketve fnd. «Arb.) 14 It standelh in 
a place somewhat declyning. 1571 Dicges Paniom. 111. 
Q b, This perpendicular . . in directe solidcs falleth within 
the body, and vppon the base, but in declyning solides, 
it falleth without the bodies and bases. 1655-60 Stanley 
Hist. Philos. (1701) o/a The height nf the great Pyramid 
..is by its perpendicular.. 499 Feet, by its declining ascent, 
693 Feet. 179a Copper-plate Mag. No. 1 The mansion.. is 
approached by a circular sweep through a declining lawn. 
i8oa-3 tr. Pallas" Trav. (18 12) I. 61 The Volga, which flows 
. .through a gradually-declining valley. 

b. Dialling. Deviating from the prime vertical 
or meridian : see Declination 9. 

1593 f* ALK Dialling 4 All such plats as behold not some 
principall part of the world directly, are called Declining. 
The quantity of their declination is found out thus. 
1640 Wilkins New Planet it. (1707) 165 In all declining 
Dials, the Elevation of whose Pole is less than the Sun's 
greatest Declination. 1669 Sturmv Mariners Mag. vii. 
xvi. 35 All Declining Planes lie in some Azimuth, and cross 
one another in the Zenith and Nadir. 1703 Moxoh Mech. 
Exerc. 3 it. 

2. lending or bowing down ; drooping. 

1596 Shaks. Tarn. Shr. 1. i. 119 With..xempttng kisses. 
And with declining head. 1776 Withesing Brit. Plants 
(1706) III. 605 Pedicles declining, Flower-scales cloven. 
1816 Byron Siege Cor. xix, Declining was his attitude. 



S. Of the sun : Sinking towaidt setting ; trans/. 
of the day : Drawing to iii close. 

c 1610 T. R cm n son M. Ma£d. 375 The Sun peep'd in 
with hi* declinicge raye. 1697 Dxydkn Virg. Georg. iv. 
*?3 Nor end their Work, but wilh declining Day. 1833 
11t. Martineav Vanderput * S. ix. 133 The beams of the 
declining lun glistering on the heaving surface. 1834 S. 
KoGitas Poems 1*6 Tilt declining day, Thro' the green 
trellis ihoQt a crimson ray. 

4. Falling off from vigour, excellence, or pros, 
pertly ; becoming weaker or worse ; failing, waning, 
decaying (in health, fortunes, etc."! ; in n decline. 

1593 Shaks. Rich, //, 11. L 940 In this declining Land, 
1603 Knolles Hist. Turhs Introd, The long and itill de- 
dining state of the Christian Commonweale. 1745 De Epe's 
English Tradesman (1841) I. viL 53, 1 speak it to every 
declining tradesman. 1776 Gibbon DecL q E. \. 401 The 
declining health of the emperor Conitantius. 1876 J. II. 
Newman Hist. Sh. I. t. Hi. iai This desolation is no acci- 
dent of a declining empire. 

b. Of a person's age, life, years, etc. (Mixture 
of senses 3 and 4.) 

1615 Latham Falconry (1633) 31 Towards their declining 
age. 1697 Drydeh AZneid ix. 638 Thus looks the prop of my 
declining years \ 1780 Johnson Lett, to Mrs. Thrale 18 Apr., 
Declining life is a very awful scene. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. a) V. 7 Such a sadness was the natural effect of declining 
years ana failing powers. 

5. That declines (jurisdiction); that refuses to 
accept, etc. 

1639 Baillie Lett. ^fmls. I. 155 A present excommuni- 
cating of all the declyning Itishops. 

Decli'nist. nonce-ivd. [f. Decline sb. + -lst.] 
(See quot.) 

1831 Whkwell in Todhunter Ace. WhmvlVs Writ. (\%t&\ 
II. la* [Dr. Brewster] has now chosen to fancy that we are 
all banded together to oppose his favourite doctrine of the 
decline of science ; though the only professor who has 
written at all on the subject is ttabbage, the leader of the 
Declinists. 

Dec lino graph (d/klai-nograf). [tneg. f. L. 
dcclinarc (as etymon of declination) + -graph, Gr. 
-7pa^oy writing.] An astronomical instrument or 
arrangement fur automatically recording the de- 
clination of slars with a filar micrometer. 

188} D. Gill in Encycl. Brit. XVI. 356 It is found with 
this cleclinograph on the Berlin equatorial, that the observed 
declinations have only a probable error of ±og '. 

Declinometer (oekltnfm/l3j). A/agn [irreg. 
f. as prec + - mktkr, Gr. pirpov measutc.j 

1. ftlagn. An tnstrnment for measuring the varia- 
tion of the magnetic needle. 

1858 in SlMMONns Diet. Trade. 1870 R. M. FEacrsON 
Electr. 19 Instruments for determining magnetic dcclia'Uion 

i are called declination needles or declinometers. 1881 Max- 
well Electr. A> Magn. II. na The declinometer gives the 

j declination at every instant. 

2. Astr. An instrument for observing and regis- 
tering declination. 

1883 D. Gill in Encycl. Brit. XVI. 155 Bond's mica 
declinometer. 

[Decllnous, Declivant : see List of Spnirions 
IVords.] 

Decll°vate, a. [irreg. f. L. dptliv-is : see De- 
clivk.] 'Descending; declining; inclining down- 
ward ' Syd. Soc. lex. 188 1). 

t Decllve (d/ktai*v\ a. Obs. [a. F. dc*tlivc 
(l*are* 16th c. in Surg, sense), ad. L. dcclivis 
\ sloping downward, f. De- I. 1 + cliv-us slope, 
I hill.] 

Sloping downwards, 

1635 Swan Spec. M. vi. %% (1643) t88 The waters coming 
down from the Caspian hills settling themselves in those 
declive and bottomie places where the said Sea Ls. 1644 
Dicav Sat. Bodies xx. (1658) aa8 An easier and more declive 
bed. 1669 W. Simpson Ilydrol. Chym. 984 Declive currents 
! out of brooks. 

fDedived, a. Obs. [f. L. decllvis (see prec.) 
or ? error for declined ] 

1575 Banister Chyrurg. 11. (1585) 373 Open the skull in 
the most bending or dechved place. 

Declivitous d/kli* vitas), a. [f. L. type *d?- 
cl7vitJs-us, f. dedivitas : see Declivity and -oca : 
cf. Accuvitocs.] Having a (considerable) de- 

; clivity or slope; steep. 

1799 R. \Va8Ner Walk (1800J94 The approach to Culbone 
church is by a small foot-path, narrow, rugged, and . . de- 
clivitous. 1 80a Bray Jml. in Mrs. Bray Descr. Dex'on 

\ (1835) 1. 937 The declivitous sides of this tor. 1881 Proc. 
Berw. Nat. Club IX. 454 In descending the next declivitous 

( htIL 

Declivity d/kli vtti). [ad. L. dr<clivildt-em, 
{. decliV'is : see Declive and -ity. Cf. K. d<fclivtV 
(Diet. Acad. 1763).] 

1. Downward slope or inclination (of a hill, etc.). 
161 a Bsesewood Lane. 4 Relig. xiv. S47 It is the property 

of water ever to fall that way. where it 6ndelh declivity. 
1666 Phil. Trans. 1. 161 With what declivity the Water 
runs out of the Euxine Sea into the Propontis. 1818 By»on 
Ch. Har. tv. la vii, Upon a mild declivity of hUL i860 
Hawthorne Fr. 4 It. Jmlu 11. 301 The declivity of most 
of the streets keeps them remarkably clean. 

2. concr. A a own ward slope, 

1695 WooowAao S'at. Hist. Earth \i. ^733) *8o They 
will not flow unless upon a Declivity. 1794 M **• Radci.iktr 
Myst. Lhiolpha i, A grove which stood on the brow of a 
gentle declivity, i860 Tvndali. Glac.x. viiL 58, I could se« 
tne stones . .jumping down the declivities. 



DECLIVOUS. 

Declivous (d/kbrvss", a. [f. L. decliv-us, 
rare var. of dccllv-is (see Declive) + -oca : cf. 
Acclivous.] Having a downward inclination; 
sloping, slanting. (Now mre exc. as in b.) 

1684 tr. Bonet's Merc, Compit. v. 141 Pus may this way 
better run out, because of the more declivous sits of the open- 
ing, a 172a Lisle Husb. (1752) 173 On a ground declivous 
from the sun. 1 786 Gilpin Pict. Beauty Cumbrld. (1808) I. 
xiv. 211 We left the Derwent in its declivous course between 
two mountains. 1853 G. Johnston Nat. Hist. E. Bord. I. 
251 This hurries along as the gap deepens, and becomes, at 
every step, more declivous. 

b. spec, in Zool. Sloping downwards. 

1847 Johnston in Proc. fierw. Nat. Club II. 228 Rostrum 
long, tapered, porrect, declivous. 1877 Coues Fur Anim. 
iy. 99 Frontal profile, .strongly declivous. 

t Decli'Vy, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. declivi-s : cf. 
Clivy.] Sloping downwards. 

1609 Heywood Brit. Troy vn. xii. 143 There is a steepe 
declivy way Iookes downe. 

t Declo'se, v. Obs. rare. [See De- I. 6.] = 
Disclose. 

14.. Prose Legends in AngliaVWl. 115 It maye not he 
perceyued bat she holdith be sacramente in hir moube . . or 
swolowes or decloseb hit in her moube. 

f DeCO'Ct, sb. Obs. rare — 1 , [ad. L. decoct-um 
sb., prop, neuter of pa. pple. decoct -us : see next.] 
A decoction. 

xSSi Turner Herbal 1. (1568) O ij a, To gyue the decoct or 
broth of it wytb wyne vnto nurses, when they want mylke. 

+ DeCO'Ct, ///. a. Obs. [ad. L. decoct-us, pa, 
pple. of decoqu-ere to boil down or away. In 
earlier nse, both as pple. and adj., than Decoct v., 
after the introduction of which this continned for 
some time as its pa. pple., till gradually superseded 
by the regular decoded^ 

1. Decocted; subjected to heat; digested, etc. : 
see the verb. 

£1420 Pallad. m Husb. 1. 650 Puis decoct and colde. 
150s Fisher Penit. Ps. Wks. (1876) 177 The hete of thy 
charyte whereby we may be decocte and made harde as 
stones. 1533 Elyot Cast. Helth (1541) g a, Matter decocte 
or boyled in the stom acke. 154$ R aynold Byrth Mankynde 
11. vi. (1634) 122 Wine in which is decoct Motherwort. 1671 
Salmon Syn. Med. m. xxii. 434 The root decoct in water 
purgeth Flegm and Choller. 

2. Bankrupt. [L. decoquere to run throngh one's 
estate, become bankrupt.] 

1529 Wolsey To Ambassadors at Rome {MS. Cott. Vit. 
B. x\. f. 83), The banker of Venice, to whom ye wer assigned 
by Anthony Viualde for viij m ducates is decoct. 

Decoct (d/k^-kt), v. [f. Decoct a. or L. 
decoct- , ppl. stem of decoqu-ere to boil down or 
away, f. De- I. 3 b + coquere to boil, cook.] 

f 1. To boil down or away ; to concentrate by 
boiling. Obs. 

1538 Leland /tin. IV. 111 The Wychmen use the Com- 
modity of their Sault Springes in drawinge and decocting 
the Water of them onely by 6 Monthes in the Veare. 1548 
Vicary Englishm. Treas. (1626) 177 Let all these be decocted 
to the forme of a Syrope. 1620 Venner Via Recta (1650) 
141 This being the third time diluted and decocted. 

fig. rti66i Fuller Worthies (1840) I. ii. 7 A Proverb is 
much matter decocted into few words. 

t 2. fig. To diminish, consume, waste'. Obs. [So 
L. decoquere.'] 

1629 N. Carpenter Achitophel m. 54 To haue decocted 
his fortunes and an ancient family. 1654 H. L'Estrange 
Chas. I (1655) 130 Had he wasted and decocted his 
Treasure in luxury and riot, a i6yy Barrow Serm. Wks. 
1716 1. 123 When the predominant vanities of the age are 
somewhat decocted. 

1 3. To prepare as food by the agency of fire ; 
to boil, cook. Obs. 

CX420 [see Decoct ppl. a.]. 1347 Boorde Brev. Health 
ccexxxv. 108 b, As the fyre doth decocte the mcates and tbe 
broth in the pot, so doth the liuer vnder the stomake decoct 
the meat in mannes body. 16S7 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 
66 Flesh is decocted at the fire on a spit. 

t b. trans/. To warm up, as in cooking. Obs. 

1599 Shaks. Hen. V, 111. v. 20 Can sodden Water. .Decoct 
their cold blood to such valiant heat ? 

1 4. To digest in the stomach. (Regarded as a 
kind of cooking ; cf. Concoct v. 4.) Also fig. 

1533 [see Decoct/^/, a.]. 1542 Booroe Dyetary ix. (1870) 
250 A surfyt is whan . .the lyuer, whiche is the fyre vnder the 
potte . . can not naturally nor truely decocte, defye, ne 
dygest, the superabundaunce of meate & drynke the whiche 
is in the potte or stomacke. 1547 [see prec.]. 159a Dayies 
Immort. Soul xn. ii. (1714) 64 There she decocts, and doth 
the Food prepare. 1608 S. Hieron 2ndPt.De/. Ministers' 
Reas. Re/us. Subscription 121 More gredily disposed to 
devoure and swallowe. .then to decocte and reteine. 

f5. To prepare or mature (metals or mineral 
ores) by heat. (Pertaining to old notions of 
natural science : cf. Concoct v. 2.) Obs. 

1505 [see Decoct ppl. a.]. x6xo Guillim Heraldry m. 
vi. (16601 126 Metals are bodies imperfectly living, and are 
decocted in the veins of the Earth. 1653 H. Cogan Diod. 
Sic. 231 The iron which is made of these stones decocted in 
furnaces, they divide into pieces. 

f 6. fig. To prepare, devise, Concoct. Obs. rare. 

x6oa Marston Antonio's Rev. iy. iii, What villanie are 
they decocting now ? 1613 T. Milles Treas. A unc. * Mod. 
Times 71 8/1 A word to win Laughter must be quickly de- 
cocted, woorking upon some sudden and unexpected thing. 

7. To boil so as to extract the soluble parts or 
principles ; to prepare a decoction of. 
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X54S [see Decoct ppl. a."]. 1^99 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer' s 
Bk. Pkysicke 79/1 Decocte a vivificente Eele, in a pot of 
water, skimme therof the axungietye of the Eele, reserve 
the same, & let it stand a certayn time. 1664 Evelyn 
Sylva (1679) 29 Young red Oaken leaves decocted in wine, 
make an excellent gargle for a sore mouth. 1743 Loud. <$■ 
Country Brew. n. (ed. 2) 101 The common Way of infusing 
and decocting Herbs a long Time, is injurious to Health. 

Hence Deco'cted a. 

a XS93 Marlowe Ignoto, To do thee good, I'll freely spend 
my thrice-decocted blood [cf. Concoction i b]. 1616 R. C. 
limes' Whistle vi. 2770 Fine gellies of decocted sparrowes 
bones. 1725 Bradley J* am. Diet. s.v. Sallet, Some few tops 
of the decocted Leaves may be admitted. 

Deco'ctible, a. rare- 0 , [f. L. decoct- ppl. 
stem : see Decoct and -ble.] Capable of being 
decocted. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Decoctible, easie to be sodden or 
boyled. 1730-6 in Bailkv (folio). Hence in Johnson, etc. 

Decoction (diVkf 30 )- Also 4-5 -cyon, 5-6 
-cioun, 6 decokcien. [a. OF. decoction, -cocchin 
(13th c), ad. L. decoction-cm, n. of action f. deco- 
quere to Decoct.] 

1. The action of decocting ; esp. boiling in water 
or other liquid so as to extract the soluble parts or 
principles of the substance, 

<:i430 Lydg. Mm. Poems (1840) 82 (Matz.) The coke by 
mesour sesonyth his potages. . By decoccioune to take theyr 
avauntages. igoa Arnolde Chron. 165 Moysted w l water 
of the decokcien of benes. 1605 Timme Quersit. 1. vi. 24 
The airey . .parts. . are separated by decoction. 1718 Quincy 
Compl. Disp. ix2 This Plant affords a very soft mucilagin- 
ous Substance in Decoction. 1807 T. Thomson Chem. 
(ed. 3) I L 357 Catechu . . is a substance obtained by decoction 
and evaporation from a species of mimosa which abounds in 
India. 

fb. Digestion. Obs. 
1533 Elyot Cast. Helth (1541) 8 b, By insufficient decoc- 
tion in the second digestion. 1658 A. Fox IVurtz' Surg. 
1. ix. 36 The stomack hatha decoction to digest the meats 
he feedeth on. 

+ 2. Maturing or perfecting by heat ; esp. of 
metals or mineral ores. Obs. 

(Pertaining to old notions bs to the composition and forma- 
tion of metals : cf. Concoction 2.) 

1430 Lvdg. Chron. Troy iv. xxxiii, To white he toumeth 
with his beames shene Both sede and graine by decoction. 
xSSS Eden Decades 334 By the belpe of ferment acion and 
decoction of the minerallTieate. 1577-87 Harrison England 
in. xi. 237 The substance of sulphur and quicksiluer being 
mixed in due proportion, after long and temperate decoction 
in the bowels of the earth . . becommeth gold. 1671 J. 
Webster Metallogr. iv. 73 According to the variety of the 
degrees of decoction and alteration, into divers metallick 
forms. 

f 3. Reduction by evaporation in boiling, boiling 
down ; fig. reduction. Obs. 

1650 Fuller Pisgah 1. 11. viii. 174 The body of his men 
remaining was still too big, and must pass another decoction. 
1655 — Ch. Hist. 111. v, § 34 Four and twenty prime per- 
sons were chosen, .which soon after (to make them the more 
cordiall) passed a decoction, and were reduced to three. 

4. A liquor in which a substance, usually animal 
or vegetable, has been boiled, and in which the 
principles thus extracted are dissolved ; spec, as 
a medicinal agent. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. ciii. (Tollem. MS.\ 
J>is ston [lapis lazuli] schal not be sjeue with decoccyon. 
fX4oo Laufrauc's Cirurg. 216 Waische be place wib a 
decoccioun of camomille. 1563 T. Gale Antidot. u. 8 De- 
coctions, .be liquors and other thynges boyled together and 
then strayned.^ 1607 Topsgll Four-/. Beasts (1673) 332 
A ' decoction ' is : .the broath of certain hearbs or simples 
boyled together in water till the third part be consumed. 
1741 Berkeley Let. Wks. 1871 IV. 266 The receipt of a de- 
coction of briar-roots for the bloody flux. 1833 J. Rennie 
Alph. Angling, Lines, .tinted by a decoction of oak bark. 

Decoxtive, a. rare- 0 , [f. L. decoct- ppl. stem 
+ -ive.] Pertaining to decoction; having the 
quality of decocting. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Decoctive^ easily sodden. 1775 in 
Ash. 1828 in Webster. Hence in mod. Diets. 

t Decoxtor. Obs. rare. [a. L. decoctor, agent- 
n. f. decoquZre to Decoct.] One who wastes or 
squanders ; a ruined spendthrift. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 37 Wee.. may worthily be 
accounted decoctors and prodigals, if we keepe not our 
Patrimony together. 162a Malynes A tic. Laiv-Merch. 224 
The Ciuilians. .haue attributed vnto this kind of people, the 
name of Decoctor. .otherwise called disturbers or consumers 
of other mens goods in the course of trafficke. 

tDecoXture. Obs.-° [ad. L. decoctura, f. 
decoct- : see Decoct, and -uee.] = Decoction 4. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Decocture, a Decoction, a Broth or 
Liquor wherein things have been boiled. Hence in Johnson, 
and mod. Diets. 

f De-cognize, v. nonce-wd. [f. De- I. 6 + 
Cognize.] trans. To cease or fail to recognize. 

1658^9 Burton's Diary (1828) III. 275 There was no re- 
cognition to King Charles, and no need of it . . I can de- 
cognize Charles Stuart and that family, but recognize I 
cannot. 

Decoir, -merit, variants of Decore, -itent. 

Decoit, Decoity : see Dacoit, -y. 

tDecO'll, v. Obs. [a. F. dicolle-r, or ad. L. 
decolld-re.] trans. To behead ; ■=■ Decollate. 
Hence Deco lling vbl. sb. and a. 
^ 1648 Parliamentary Hist. (R.), By a speedy public dethron- 
ing and decolling of the King. 1649 Prynne Vind. Liberty 
Eng. 19 In the King\s own case, whom they decolled. 1653 
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E. Chisenhale Cath. Hist. 462 The only decolling instru- 
ment of Principality and Temporal Power. 

t Decollate, ppl a. Obs. or arch. [ad. L. de* 
colldt-us, pa. pple. of decollare : see next.] Be- 
headed : in early use as pa. pple. 

c 1470 Harding Chron. lxx. iii, He was heded with swerd 
and decollate. x868 Browning Ring % Bk. xn. 268 All 
five, to-day, have suffered death, .he, Decollate by mere due 
of privilege, The rest hanged decently and in order. 

Decollate {MVo-\e% de-tyWt), v. [f. L. de- 
collate ppl. stem of decolld-re to behead, f. De- I. 
6 + collum neck. As adaptation of L. decollat-us, 
decollate as pa. pple. was in use before any other 
part of the verb : see prec] 

1. trans. To sever at the neck ; to behead. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer' s Bk. Physicke 30/2 With on 
blow beheaded, or decollated. 1635 Heywood Hierarch. 
vn. 474 A statue with three heads.. two of them were quite 
beat olf and the Third was much bruised but not decol- 
lated. 1656 H. Phillips Pnrch. Patt. (1676)257 Sir Walter 
Rawleigh decollated. 1782 W. F. Martyn Geog. Mag. 1 . 
720 The murderer . . is instantly decollated. 1814 South ey 
m Q. Rev. XII. 223 Upon taking off the cloth he beheld 
a human head just decollated. 

2. Conch. To break off the apex of (a shell). 
1854 Woodward Mollusca (1856) 96 The inner courses of 

this shell probably break away or are ' decollated ' in the 
progress of its growth. 
Decollated (see prec), ///. a. [f. prec. + -ed.] 

1. Severed at the neck ; beheaded, decapitated. 

x66a Ogilby King's Coronation 3 A Trophy with decol- 
lated Heads. 1756 Burke Subl. % B. lntrod. 23 A fine 
piece of a decollated head of St. John the Baptist was shewn 
to a Turkish emperor, a 184s Barham Ingot. Leg.^ Jerry 
Jarvis 's Wig, Speaking of the decollated Martyr St.Dennis's 
walk with his head under his arm. 

2. Conch. Of a spiral shell: Truncated at the 
apex. 

This occurs normally in some univalve molluscs; in the 
course of growth, the animal ceases to occupy the apex, and 
throws a partition across, when the dead part breaks off. 

1847 Carpenter Zool. §909 A shell thus deprived of its 
apex is said to be decollated. ^854 Woodward Mollusca 
iv. (r8§6) 45 The deserted apex is sometimes very thin, and 
becoming dead and brittle, it breaks away, leaving the shell 
truncated, or decollated. 

Decollation (dfkpl^i-J^n). [a. F. decollation 
(13th c. in Hatzfeld), ad. L. decollation-em, n. of 
action f. decollare : see prec] 

1. The action of decollating or beheading ; the 
fact of being beheaded ; spec, in Obstetric Surg., 
severance of the head from the body of a foetus. 

Feast of the Decollation of St. John the Baptist*, a 
festival in the Roman, Greek, and other Christian churches 
in commemoration of the beheading of St. John the Baptist, 
observed on the 29th of August. 

1387 Trevisa Higden ( Rolls) IV. 345 Ober men telleb bat 
it is noujt be feste of be decollacioun. Ibid. V. 49 (Matz.) Of 
thedecollacioun of Seint John. 1485 Caxton St. Wenefr. 13 
The Iyf whiche she after hyr decollacion Iyued by the space 
of 15 yere. 1494 Fabyan Chron. 111. 462 In this xxv. yere, 
aboute the feast of the Decollacion of Seynt Iohn Baptyst. 
1647 Wharton Ireland's War Wks. (1683) 262 The Decol- 
lation of Mary Queen of Scots. 1654 Vilvain Epit. Ess. 
vii. 31 A fourth is added of King Charts decollation. 1793 
W. Hodges Trav. India 91 The grand sacrifice was pre- 
ceded by the decolation of a kid and a cock, the heads of 
which were thrown upon the altar. 1848 Mrs. Jameson 
Sacr. $ Leg. Art (1850) 131 The decollation of St. Paul. 
1884 Sala Journey due South 1. 1. (1887) 18 [He] strenuously 
denied the painlessness of decollation by the guillotine. 
fig. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1 . ii. 7 He by a decol- 
lation of all hope annihilated his mercy. 

2. Conch. The truncating or trnncated condition 
of a spiral shell : see Decollated 3. 

1866 Tate Brit. Mollusks iv. 185 The decollation of the 
upper whorls of the shells. 

Decollator (df k^tai). [agent-n. in L. form 
from decollare to Decollate.] 

1. One who decollates ; a decapitator. 

1843 BlacJnv. Mag. LI 1 1. 522 The Sans-culottes .. would 
have raised you by acclamation to the dignity of Decollator 
of the royal family. 

2. Surg. An obstetric instrument for performing 
decollation of the foetus ; a decapitator. 

1871 Barnes Lect. Obst. Oper. 217-8 If Braun's decollator 
be used the movement employed is rotatory from right to 
left. 

II Decollete* (deko-lne),ppl. a. ; fern. -6q. [Ft., 
pa. pple. of ddcolleter to expose the neck, etc., f. 
de-, des- (De- I. 6) + collet collar of a dress.] 
a. Of a dress, etc. : Cut low round the neck ; low- 
necked, b. Wearing a low-necked dress. 

1831 Greville Mem. Geo. /F(i875> I !« xiii. *°6 The Queen 
is a prude, and will not let the ladies come de"colleties to 
her parties. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xlviii, A stout 
countess of sixty, decollet^e. ^ 1884 West. Daily Press 16 
Dec. 7/4 Englishwomen will imitate their French sisters in 
. .the excessively decollete" bodices, .they patronise. 

Decolorant (dilczrbrant), a. and sb. [a. F. 
de* colorant, pr. pple. of de" color er, repr. L. decolor- 
ant-em : see Decolour.] 

A. adj. Decolorizing. 
1886-8 in Encycl. Diet. 

B. sb. A decolorizing agent. 
1864 in Webster. 

Decolorate (dflivteret), a. [ad. L. decolordt- 
us, pa. pple. of decolordre.'] ' Having lost its 
colour* {Syd. Sot. Lex. 1882). 
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Decolorate 'dfkvUrSt), v. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. decolordre to Decolour.] t a. « Disoolouu 
(obs.). b. To deprive of colour, decolour. 

1613 Cock era m, Decelerate, to slaine. a 1846 Phil. Mag. 
(cited in Worcester). In rood; Diet*. 

Decoloration (dtobrMon). Also -colour-, 
[n. F. decoloration \ ad. L. decoloration cm, n. of 
action from decolordre to Decolour.] Depriva- 
tion or loss of colour; f discoloration. 

16*3 Cock era m. Decoloration , a staining, i6ao E. Ciiil- 
meao tr. Ferrands Love Melancholy' 1-21 TT.) We must not 
understand by this wordiW<? a simple decoloration or white, 
ness of the skin. 1717 Imiley vol. II, Decoloration, a stain- 
ing or marring the Colour. 1876 tr. SchHtxenberger's 
Fermtnt. 113 If we now add a fresh quantity of the reduc- 
ing fluid until the second decolouration. 

De colorimeter (drtct^tarimi'taj). [f. L. de- 
color-em deprived of colour + Gr. ukrpov measure : 
see -meter.} An instrument for measuring the 
power or effect of a decolorizing agent. 

1863-71 in Watts Diet. Chem. II. 308. 

Decolorize, -oixrize (d/ko loroiz), v. [(. De- 
Tl. i + Colorize.] trans. To deprive of colour. 

1836-9 Todo Cycl. A ttat. II. 503/3 Chtorine passed through 
a solution of hacinatosine decolorizes it. 1870 P. M. Duncah 
Transform. Insects (188a) 170 The leaves, and even the 
variegated flowers, are in this way often completely de- 
colourised, fig. 1887 F. RoaissoN New Relig. Mtd. 78 
Temperament plays a part, colouring or decolourizing 
present and future. 

Hence Decoloriza-tion, -iaingr, the action of de- 
priving of its colour ; Deodorizer, an agent that 
decolorizes ; Decolorizing ///. a. 

1871 Atkenoeum 19 Aug. 25* The decolourization of 
flowers and leaves byelcctrical discharges, c 1865 Lethe ay 
in Circ. Sc. I. 125/2 The charcoal is very valuable as a de- 
coloriser and disinfectant. 1861 Hulme tr. Moquin-Tandon 
11. in. 160 Its decolorizing properties. 

Decolour, -or ( d/krvbi), v. [a. F. dicolore-r, 
or ad. L. decolordre ', to deprive of its colour, dis- 
colour, f. De- I. 6 + colordre to colour. Cf. Dis- 
colour.] f 1. trans. To discolour ; fig. to stain. 

c 1618 E. Bolton llypercritica (172a) am That Herb, with 
which the Uritanns are reported to have painted and de- 
colour'd their Bodies. 1630 Brathwait Eng. Gtnt tern. {x6^\) 
ig8, I remember with what character that proud Cardinall 
was decoloured. 

2. To deprive of colour, decolorize. Hence 
Decolouring ///. a. 

183a G. R. Porter Porcelain <fr Gl. 196 To which are added 
manganese and oxide of cobalt as decolouring substances, 
1861 Hulme tr. Moquin-Tandon 11. 111. 160 Animal charcoal 
is used far the purpose of decolouring various liquids. 

f Decoloured, ///. a. Obs. rare- l . [For de- 
collared.'] Cut low in the neck ; low-necked. 

c 1430 Pilgr. Ly/Manhodew. civ. (1869) ii3Tonekkeand 
breste white a coote wel decoloured [tscotletees] to be wel 
biholde. 

Decomplex (df kpmpteks), a. [f. De- I. 5 + 
Complex, after decomposite, decompound '.] Re- 
peatedly complex; compounded of parts which 
are themselves complex. 

1748 Hartley Observ. Man l. i. 77 The Varieties of the 
Associations hinder particular ones from being so close and 
permanent, between the complex Parts of decomplex Ideas, 
as between the simple Parts of complex ones. 1840 De 
Quihcev Style L Wks. 1890 X. 150 This monster model of 
sentence, bloated with decomplex intercalations . . is the 
prevailing model in newspaper eloquence. 

t DecompO'ne, v. Sc. Obs.— 1 [ad. med.L. 
decomponb-c, back-formation from decompositus : 
see Decomposite.] « Decompound v. t. Hence 
t Decomponit///. a. = Decompound a. * 

1521 Vaus Rudiment. Dd iiij b (J» m -)> How monv figures 
is there in ane pronowne ? Thre. Quhilk thre 7 Ane 
simple, & ane componit, and ane decomponit. The simple 
as if, the componit as Ubm, the decomponit as identidem. 

Decomponent (dflc^mpJu-nent). ? Obs. 
[Formed on a L. type de-compdnent-em, f. de-com- 
ponere, not in ancient L., but inferred from decom- 
pose, decomposition : see De- I. 6 J 

A decomposing agent. 

X797 Hehry in Phil. Trans. LXXXVII. 400 That the de- 
component of the water, .is not a metallic body, wilt appear 
highly probable. 1800 Ibid. XC. 189 The action of the 
electric fluid itself, as a decomponent. 

DecompO'nible, ce. rare. [f. assumed L. de- 
compbnhe (see prec.) + -ble.] Capable of being 
decomposed or resolved into its elements. 

1859 H. Coleridge in Philot. Soc. Trans. 10 The word is 
decomponible in that language into simpler elements. 

Decomposability (dxk^mpJ«zabi liti). Also 
-ibility. ^f. next + -nr.] The quality or pro- 
perty of being decomposable. 

x86a Ansted Channel ftt. 1. iv. (ed. a) 64 A proof of the de- 
composability of the granite rock. 1881 Lockver in Nature 
No. 617. 397Thisdecomposibilityof the terrestrial elements. 

Decomposable dfk^mpdVzabT), a. Also 
-ible. [f. next + -able; so F. decomposable (1790 
in Hatzf.).] Capable of being decomposed, or 
separated into its constituent elements. (Usually 
in reference to chemical decomposition.) 

1784 Kirwas in Phil. Trans. LXXlV. 180 Plumbago can- 
not be supposed decomposable by red Precipitate .1800 
IIknrv E/>it. Chem. (1808) 419 Dccomposible si Ounces. 
1831 Brewster Optics vit 73 This white light will possess 
Vol. HI. 



the remarkable property of.-bein^ decomposable only by 
absorption. 187a Huxley Phyt. iv. 83 Animal matter of 
a highly decomposable character. 

Decompose (dfkfTmp^u'z), v. [a. F. decom- 
poser (16th c. in Litlre*), f. de-, des- (De- I. 6) + 
composer to Compose.] 

1. trans. To separate or resolve into its con- 
stituent parts or elements. (Of the separation of 
substances into their chemical elements, of light 
into its constituent colours ; also of force or motion. 
Cf. Decomposition a.) 

a 1751 BouHGaROKE Est. i. Hum. Nnowl. (R.VThe chemist 
who has. .decomposed a thousand natural, ana composed as 
many artificial bodies. 1805 Med. Jml. XIV. 27a Attempts 
to decompose water by the Galvanic pile. 1831 Brewster 
Optics vii. % 66. 72 We have therefore by absorption decom- 
posed green light into yellow and blue, c i860 Faraday 
Forces Nat. i. 28, I can decompose this marblo and 
change it. 
b. To disintegrate ; to rot. 

1841 W. Sfalding Italy tf It. hi. 1. 19 The seasons de- 
compose its cliffs. 

C. fig. of immaterial things. 

1796 ButKa Lett. Noble Ld. Wks. VIII. 61 Analytical 
legislators, and constitution- venders, are quite as busy in 
their trade of decomposing organization. 1816 Scott 
Antiq. i, Were I compelled to decompose the motives of my 
worthy friend. 1846 Mill Logic introd. | 7, 1 do not 
attempt to decompose the mental operations in question 
into their ultimate elements. 

t d. Printing. To distribute (type that has been 
set up or composed). Obs. 

»8x6 Sihcer Hist. Cards 153 Go and take out the pieces 
from the press, and decompose them. 

2. intr. (for refi.) To suffer decomposition or 
disintegration ; to break up ; to decay, rot. 

1793 Beddoes Calculus* etc. 215 The mucus, contained in 
great quantities in the lungs, and which is continually de- 
composing. 1865 Sat. Rev. 11 Mar. a6g/i These broken 
armies decompose into bands of roving marauders. 187a 
Huxley Phyt. vii. 156 Sach compounds as abound in the 
mineral world, or immediately decompose into them. Mod. 
Soon after death the softer parts of organized bodies begin 
to decompose. 

Decomposed (dflc^mp^zd), ///. a. [f. prec. 
+ -ed J .] Subjected to organic decay, rotten. 

1846 Noncoft/.W. 28 Why should decomposed potatoes be 
more objectionable than decomposed partridges? 

Decomposer. [-erI.] Something that de- 
composes ; a decomposing agent. 

i8ai Examiner xo/i The turn for parody seems, .lobe, in 
its very essence, a decomposer of greatness. 1850 Jmt. R. 
Agric. Soc. 135 The soil is a slow decomposer 01 manure. 

Decomposible, -ibility: see Decomposable, 

-AMLITY. 

Decomposing, //A a. [-ino 2 .] That de- 
composes; usually/;///-, undergoing decomposition, 
in process of organic decay. 

x833Thirlwall in Philot. Museum II. 546 The decom- 
posing hand has grown tired of its work. 1862 Ahsteo 
Channel /si. u. x. (ed. 2) 263 Veins of soft clay and some 
of decomposing greenstone. 1870 H. Macmillan Bible 
Teacfu via. 153 These plants die, and form by their decom- 
posing remains a rich and fertile mould. 

Decomposite (dfkfrmptfzit), a. and sb. [ad. 
late L. decompositus, a Latin rendering of Gr. irapa- 
ovvQtTOs used by Priscian in the sense ' formed or 
derived from a compound word ', by mediaeval and 
modern L. writers as ' further or more deeply com- 
pounded \ Cf. Decompoxk. Hence a series of 
senses, found also in decompound, decomposition, in 
which de- is used differently from the more ordinary 
sense in decompose and derivatives. See De- I. 5.] 

A. adj. Further compounded ; formed by adding 
another element or constituent to something already 

composite. „ , , 

t6<< Gouge Comm. Heb. Epist, Simple, compound, or 
decomposite notions. 1869 Latham s. v.. The decomposite 
character of such words is often concealed or disguised. 

B. sb. A decomposite substance, word, etc. ; 
a compound formed from something already com- 

^la^T. Jackson Judah 48 That elegant metaphorical! 
decomposite of the Apostle unto Timothie 2 Tim j. 6, 
kntJZptXv 'rekindled a 1626 Bacon Minerals Wks. 
18*7 III. 807 The decomposites of three metals or more, are 
too long to enquire of. 1678 Phillips, Decomposite,* term 
in Grammar, signifying a word equally compounded, that 
is by the addition of two other words, as In-dts-potitto. 
, (c d. Kersey), Decomposite Cm Grammar), a Word 

doubly compounded; as Mis-position ; also, a Term 
us'd by Apothecaries, when a Physical Conjposition is 
encreas'd. 1848 Latham Eng. Lang. 9 *90 Compounds 
wherein one element is Compound are called Decomposites, 



wherein one cicrocm is vvumwwuuu — - fi 

1863 W. Smith tr. Curtins* Or. Gram. t Eng. Index, Deconv 
posftes, Augm(ent] in, § 239 [Some verbs, which are not 
merely compounded with prepositions, but derived from 
already compound nouns iDecomposUa), have the Augment 
at the beginning]. 
Decomposition drkjmip&i-Jon). [n. of action 
f. Decompound and Decompose, with the respective 
senses of the prefix in these words : cf. decomposite. 
Mod.F. has decomposition in sense a, of date 1694 
In Acad. Diet., whence perhaps the English 

uses. r . . 

For the adventitious association of tompou and composi- 
tion, sea these word*.] 



X Allied to Decomposite : with De- I. 5. 
+ 1. Further composition or compounding; 
compounding of things already composite. (Cf. 
Decomplex, Decompound.) Obs. 

i6« O Walk*« Instruct. Oratory p The English, .bath 
an elegant way of expressing them [Lptthets] . . In a dexterous 
decomposition of two, or three words together. As : Ta*t- 
pleasing'fruits. 1674 lk>YL« Corpusc. Philot. 11 The almost 
innumerable diversifications, that compositions and decom. 
positions may make of a small number, not perhaps exceeding 
twenty, of distinct things. 1690 Locke hum. Und. rv. Iv. 
§ 9 The many Decompositions that goto the making up the 
complex Ideas of those modes. 
II. Allied to Decompose : with De- I. 6. 

2. The action or process of decomposing, separa- 
tion or resolution (of anything) Into its constituent 
elements, a. Used of the separation of substances 
into their chemical elements, of light into the 
prismatic colours. Decomposition of forces, in 
Dynamics « Resolution of lorces. 

1762 Univ. Mag. Jan. 12 If then the vinegar be used for 
precipitating it, there will be scarce any further decomposi- 
tion of this magistery. 1794 G. Adams Nat. 4- Exp. Philos. 
IV. xli. rig The decomposition of forces into parallelograms. 
1800 tr. Lagrange's Chem. I. 53 Hydrogen gas . . is always 
produced in ihe greatest punty by the decomposition of 
water. 1828 Hutton Course Math. II. 142 Called the de. 
composition, or the resolution of forces. 1831 Brews™* 
Optics vii. 66 In the decomposition and recom position of 
white light, i860 Thomson in Bowea Logic x. 348 Chemistry 
. .the science of the decomposition and combinations of the 
various substances that compose and * unround the earth. 

b. The natural dissolution of compound bodies ; 
disintegration ; the process or condition of or- 
ganic decay; putrescence. 

1777 PatRSTLEY Mat. ff Spir. (1782) I. xvu. 200 Death, 
with its. .dispersion of parts, is only a decomposition. 1794. 
Sullivan VteivNat. I. 77 This ancient rocky substance, and 
the sand produced by its decomposition. 1845 Da « win 
Voy. Nat. (1852) 164, I am inclined to consider that the 
phosphorescence is the result of the decomposition of the 
organic particles. >86< Luaaocic Preh. Times iv. {i860) 01 
The bones were in such a state of decomposition, that the 
ribs and vertebrae crumbled into dust. 
C. fig. of immaterial things. 

1762-71 H. Walfole Vcrtnt's Anecd. Paint. (1786) I. 81 
Allegoric personages arc a poor decomposition of human 
nature. 1793 Burke Policy 0/ Allies Wks. 1842 I. 599 In 
France, .in the decomposition of society. 1874 Sayck Corn- 
par. Philot. vi. a^o It is very possible that the Aryan roots 
are capable ol still further decomposition. 

Hence Decomposi'tlonist, an advocate or sup- 
porter of decomposition, e.g. that of an empire, 
confederation, etc. 

1849 Tail's Mag. XVI. 756 1 But,' say the decomposition, 
ists, * we seek not the destruction of this empire— we agitate 
not for its abolition.' 

t Decompo'snre. Obs. rare. [f. Decompose ; 
sec -cre.] Decomposition, resolution (of forces). 

174a Stack in Phil. Trans. XLI. 420 There wilt be no De- 
composure, and the Force IC will not change into a Farce 
that has the Radius OC for its Direction. 

Decompound (drk^mpcu-nd), a. and sb. [f. 
De- I. 5 + Compound a. : after late and med.L. 
decompositus Decomposite in same sense.] 

A. adj. Repeatedly compound ; compounded of 
parts which are themselves compound ; spec, in 
Bot. of compound leaves or inflorescences whose 
divisions are further divided (L. decompositus, 
Linnccus). 

a 1691 Bovlr (J.), The pretended salts and sulphur are so 
far from being elementary parts extracted out of the body of 
mercury, that they are rather, to borrow a term of the 
grammarians, decompound bodies, made up of tbe whole 
metal and the menstruum, or other additaments employed 
to disguise it 1793 Marty* Lang. Bot. s-v., Decompound 
leaf, Folium decompositnm, when the primary petiote is so 
divided that each part forms a compound leaf. 183s Liwolky 
Introd. Bot. (1848) II. 3&> Decompound having various 
compound divisions or ramifications. 1837-8 Sis W. Hamil- 
toh Logic xv. (1866) I. 275 Erroneous to maintain . . that 
a reasoning or syllogism is a mere decompound whole, 
made up of concepts. >870 H. Macmillan Bible 7 each. 
vii. 145 The lobed leaf passes by various stages into the 
compound, decompound, and supra-decompound. 

B. sb. A decompound thing, word, etc. ; a com- 
pound further compounded, or of which one or 
more elements are themselves compound. 

1614 Br-. A«DaEwxs_o6 Serm. (164x1 47* Sn/er-rxattavit 
is a de-compound. There is. Ex and Sufier (both) m it. 
i6aa Heylih Cosmogr. (1637) 469 Thai the English Ian- 

rage is a decompound of Dutch, French, and Latine, 
hotd. 17.. AaauTHHOT, etc (J-> No body should use 
any compound or decompound of the substantial verbs. 
1836-7 Sia W. Hamilton Metafh. xxi. (1859) II. 19 To Jise 
the word to cognise in connection with its noun cognition, 
as we use the decompound to recognise in connection with 
its noon recognition. «88i Cwahdle» Gr. Accent, i 4*9 
Decompounds, or words consisting of more than two 

Decompound (di'k^mpan nd), v. [f. De- 1. 5 , 
II. 1 + Cosipound v. : cf. prec, and Decompose.] 
I. Connected with Decompound a. and Decom- 
posite. 

fl. trans. To compound further; to form by 
combining compound constituents, or by adding 
another constituent to something already com- 
pound. Obs. ^ 



DECOMPOUNDED. 

1673 Newton in Phil. Trans. VIII. 61 10 The resulting 
White.. was compounded of them all, and only de-com- 
pounded of those two. 16..— (J-)> I f th e intercepted 
colours be let pass, they will fall upon this compounded 
orange, and, together with it, decompound a white. 1690 
Locke Hum. Vnd. in. ix. § 6 A very complex Idea that is 
compounded and decompounded. 1747 Wesley Prim. 
Physic info} p. xv, The common Method of compounding 
and decompounding Medicines can never be reconciled to 
common sense. 

II. Connected with Decompose. 
2. To separate the constituent parts or elements 
of; to Decompose. 

Johnson 1755 says—* This is a sense that has of late crept 
irregularly into chymical books.' 

a 1751 Bolingbroke £ss. i. Hum. Knowl. (R.), If we 
consider that in learning . . the signification of these^ names, 
we learn to decompound them. 1766 Cavendish in Phil. 
Trans. LVII. 102 To decompound as much of the solution 
of chalk as contains i6£ grains of earth. 1793 J. Bowles 
Real Ground War w. France (ed. 5) 25 Other States are 
to be broken up and decompounded. 1830 Hehschel 
Stud. Nat. PhiL 11. ii. (1851) 92 The chemist in his analysis, 
who accounts every ingredient an element till it can be de* 
compounded and resolved into others. 

Hence Decompotrndatole a., capable of being 
decomposed. 

1797 Brit. Crit. Jan. IX. 58 Discoveries ; . which shew 
the universal dominion of air of different kinds, and that 
all nature seems to be decompoundable into fluidity. 

Decompounded, ppl a. [f. prec. + -ed i.] 

I. 1. Further compounded ; made up of com- 
pound constituents: spec, in Bot. and Zool — De- 
compound. 

1674 Boyle Corpusc. Philos. 26 Amel is manifestly not only 
a compounded, but a decompounded body, consisting of 
salt and powder of pebbles or sand, and calcined tin. 1794 
Maatyn Rousseau's Bot. xix. 268 The leaves being decom- 
pounded. 185* Dana Crust. 1. 205 The areolation is very 
deep and the areolets not decompounded. 

II. 2. Separated into its constituent parts, de- 
composed. 

1797 Pearson in Phil. Trans. LXXXVI 1. 152 The oxygen 
and hydrogen gaz of the decompounded water. 1807 Van- 
couvea Aerie. Devon (1813) 22 Composed of the decom- 
pounded shale. 1841 Hor. Smith Moneyed Man II. ix. 
309 The very dust, .may consist of decompounded human 
hearts. 

t DecO'mpt. Sc. Obs. - l [Cf. F. * descompt, an 
account giuen for things receaued ; a backe-reckon- 
ing * (Cotgr.).] Account, reckoning. 

1584 Sc. Acts fas. VI (1814) 325 (Jam.) Thair obligation is 
and decompt respectiue, meid he thair commissaris deputbe 
thame to that effect, particularly thairvpon will testifie. 

Decon, obs. form of Deacon. 
Deconcatenate, Deconcentrate, -ation, 

etc. : see De- II. 1. 
t Deconce'rt, v. Obs. rare. [a. F. dtconcerter 
(16th c), f. de*-, des- (De- I. 6) + concert er.] 
trans. To put out of concert or agreement, dis- 
arrange ; = Disconcert i. 

1715 M. Davies A then. Brit. I. 322 A more heterogene 
Metamorphosis, capable of deconcerting the closest Union 
and Interest. 

t Deconcoxt, v. Obs. rare. [f. De- I. 3 or 5 + 

Concoct v.] According to earlier physiological 
nolions: To reduce (imperfectly concocted humours 
or ill digested food) by further digestion : cf. 
Crudity 2. (In quot.y?^-.) 

1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. vi. i. 267, I doubt not but since 
these Benedictines have had their crudities deconcocted, 
and have been drawn out into more slender threds of sub- 
divisions. 

Deconsecrate (ditynsilajt), v. [f. De- II. 

1 + Consecrate v.] trans. To undo the conse- 
cration of; to deprive of sacredness, secularize. 
Hence Deco-nsecrated ppl. a. ; Deconsecration, 
the action or ceremony of deconsecrating. 

1867 Ch. Sf St. Rev. 16 Feb. 150 The last new. .word ' de- 
consecration ' . . intended to convey to the public mind the 
fact, without the unpleasant associations, of what has hitherto 
been known under the . . title of 'desecration 1876 City 
Press 21 Oct 4/6 This Church was deconsecrated on Thurs- 
day. 1882 Q. Rev. Oct. 438 The bare deconsecrated Nature 
which our author offers us as the substitute for God. 

Deconsi der, v. rare. [a. rnod.F. dtconsi- 
direr : see De- II. 1 and Consider.] tratis. To 
treat with too little consideration. Hence De- 
consider a*t ion. 

188 1 Med. Review Apr., Med. Profession % Morality, 
In the Army and Navy, the surgeons, long unfairly decon- 
sidered, now haughtily claim equally unreasonable prece- 
dence. 1882 Miss Cobbe Peak in Darien 219 Women are 
. .actually much deconsidered by men. Ibid., Would not 
their deconsideration be reflected on Religion itself were 
they to become its authorized ministers? 

Deconstrrrct, v. [f. De- II. i + Construct, 
after F. de'eonstruire.'] trans. To undo the con- 
struction of, to take to pieces. Hence Decon- 
stru-ction [also in F.]. 

1882 McCarthy in igth Cent. 859 A reform the beginnings 
of which must be a work of deconstruction. 

+ Decontra'Ct, v. Obs. rare. [f. De- 1. 3 or 5 
+ Contract v.] trans. To contract further. 

1647 Fuller Good Th. in Worse T. (1841) 93 This also 
seems too long : I decontract and abridge the abridgment 
of my prayers, yea.. too often I shrink my prayers to a 
minute. 
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Deconventionalize, decopperize, -ation: 

see De- II. 1. 

t DeCO'ped, ppl a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. OF. d£- 
cope*, mod.F. de'eoupe', cut down, minutely cut, 
slashed.] Cut in figures ; slashed ; cf. Coup v. 2 1, 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 843 And shode he was with grete 
maistrie, With shoon decoped. 

II Decor (de'koi). Obs. [a. L. decor (decor-), 
seemliness, comeliness, grace, beauty. Earlier Eng. 
had decwr, decowr, deco're app. throngh French : 
see Decore sb.] Comeliness, beauty, ornament. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Decor, comeliness or beauty. 1664 
Evelyn tr. Freart's Archit. 117 For the apt Distribution, 
Decor and fitness. *68i H. More Exp. Dan. vi. 179 
Riches are the Political glory and decor of any Kingdom. 

Decor able (de'korabl), a. rare. [f. L. de- 
cora-re to Decorate + -ble. So in mod.F. 
(Littre*).] Capable of decoration. 

1889 Pall Mall G. 9 Jan. 6/1 The ■ decorable ' parts of the 
church were still adorned with, .evergreens. 

Decor ament (de*korament). rare. [ad. L. 
decor dment-nm (Tertnll.), f. decorare to Deco- 
rate : see -ment.] Decoration, ornament. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Deeorament l an Ornament, an adorn, 
ing* ^730-6 — (folio). .1755-73 in Johnson. i8a6 Scorr 
fml. 24 Mar., It is foolish to encourage people to expect 
mottoes and such.like decoraments. [1888 Elworthv W. 
Somerset Gloss. 189 'Thick there thing idn no decriment.'] 

Decorate (de'kor/t), a. Obs. or arch. 
[ad. L. decordt-us adorned, beautiful, pa. pple. of 
deeordre: see next. For some time after the 
adoption of the vb., decorat, -ate continued to serve 
as the pa. pple., until superseded by decorated, 
which has also taken its place in ordinary use as 
adjective.] Adorned, decorated ; ornate. 

1460 in Pol. Rel. $ L. Poems (1866) 81 Heyle flece of 
gcdion, with vertu decorate ! 1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. 
(W. de W. 1495) 1. xlviii. 92 b/2 They sawe a chirche 
decorate and ornate aboue alle puyssaunce humayne. 1513 
Ba ads haw St. Werburge 1. 3248 The place was decorat 
with myracles many. 1550 J. Coke Eng. $ Fr. Heralds 
(1877) § 203 Considre the magnifique and decorate churches 
[of London]. 1876 J. Ellis Carsar in Egypt 56 Rigg'd in 
gay colou rs, decorate with flowers. 1886 Burton A rab. Nts. 
(abr. ed.) I. 102 A fair hall and richly decorate. 

Decorate (de-kor^t), v. [f. L. decorat- , ppl. 
stem of decorare to adorn, beaulify, f. decus, decor- 
grace, honour, embellishment. As in other verbs of 
similar formation, the L. pa. pple. was first adapted 
as a ppl. adj. (see prec), and subsequently the 
same type was taken as the stem of a vb.] 

1. trans. To adorn, beautify, embellish ; to grace, 
honour. Obs. or arch. 

1530 Palsga. 509/1, I decorate, I make fayre or gay, je 
decore. You have decorate our assemblye with your pre- 
sence. 1541 Act 33 Hen. VIII, c. 37 The same . . with 
goodli and parkely parks, .to beautifie adorne and decorite. 
1577-87 Holinshed Scot. Chron., Malcolm (R.), Hisfamilie 
. . is decorated with the office of the marshalship of Scotland. 
1642 W. Ball Caveat for Subjects 15 The name of the 
House of Austria decorates their dominions. 1781 Giabon 
Decl. A F. lxviii. VI. 282 His mother has been decorated 
with the titles of Christian and princess. 1856 Frouoe 
Hist. Eng. (1858) II. viii. 245 War and plunder were 
decorated by poetry as the honourable occupation of heroic 
natures. 

2. To furnish or deck with ornamental acces- 
sories : a. said of the personal agent. 

178a Mao. D'AaBLAV Diary 26 Oct., I . . was then decorated 
a little, and came forth to tea. 1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. 
I. 81 The head was decorated with a cocked hat, 1874 
Parker Goth. A rchit. 1. vi. 207 The custom of decorating 
churches with flowers at certain seasons is very ancient, 
b. said of the things serving as ornaments. 

1870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl. III. 193 The old armour 
which decorated its walls. 1887 Times 7 Mar. 9/3 In ages 
. .more robustly conscious of the difference between evil and 
good their heads would have decorated the City gates. 

3. To invest (a person) with a military or other 
decoration, as the badge of an order, medal of 
honour, or the like. 

18x6 [see Decorated]. 1878 Print. Trades Jrnl. XXIII. 7 
Prince Charles of Roumania has decorated two printers in 
his dominions. 
Hence Decorating vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 
1877 Athenaeum 3 Nov. 571/3 An apprenticeship to a 
decorating carver. Mod. In the decorating of the church. 

Decorated (de*kor* ! ted ),///. a. [f. Decorate 
v. + -ed.] Adorned, embellished ; furnished with 
anything ornamental ; invested with a decoration. 
1727 Bailey vol. II, Decorated, beautified, adorned. 1816 
. Scott Vis. Paris (ed. 5) p. xlvii, Disturbances . . caused 
y decorated officers attempting to make the passers-by cry 
Vive r Empereur. 1874 Boutell A rms $ A rm. v. 76 The 
least decorated pieces of ancient Greek armour. 

b. Archit. Applied to the second or Middle 
style of English Pointed architecture (which pre- 
vailed throughout the greater part of the 14th a), 
wherein decoration was increasingly employed and 
became part of the construction. 

' The most prominent characteristic of this style is to be 
found in the windows, the tracery of which is always 
either of geometrical figures, circles, quatrefoils, etc., as in 
the earlier instances [hence called Geometrical Decorated], 
or flowing in wavy lines, as in the later examples ' (Parker 
Gloss. Archit. X 
i8im Rick man Styles Goth. Archit. (X817) 44 Decorated 
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English, reaching to the end of the reign of Edward III in 
1377. Ibid. 71 Of tbe Third, or Decorated English Style. 1847 
Hand-Bk. Eng. Ecclesiology 3 Second, or Middle Pointed 
(which has been known by the name of Decorated). 1848 
Poole Eccl. Archit. 24s Geometrical or very early Decor- 
ated. 1849 Freeman Archit. 11. 11. iii. 347 The exquisite 
Decorated church of Wymmington in Bedfordshire. 1874 
Pahker Goth. Archit. 1. v. 161 The change from the Early 
English to the Decorated style was . . very gradual. 

Decoration (dekor^'Jan). [ad. late L. de- 
coi'dtion-em, n. of action from decorare to Deco- 
rate: perh. a. F. decoration (1393 in Hatzf.).] 

1. The action of decorating; embellishment, 
adornment, ornamentation. 

Decoration day (U.S.) : the day Tnow May 30th) kept in 
memory of those who fell in the civil war of 1861-65, on 
which their graves are decorated with flowers. 

*S85 Jas. f Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 65 It is also meit, for the 
better decoratioun of the verse to vse sumtyme the figure of 
Repetitioun. 1589 — in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. III. 29 Orna- 
mentes requisit for decoration of our manage^ 1611 Cotgr., 
Decoration,*, decoration, beautifying, bedecking, adorning, 
garnishing, trimming, gracing. 175a Johnson Rambler 
189 P 12 She.. applied all her care to the decoration of her 
person. 1844 Emerson Lect. Yng. Amer. Wks. (Bohn) II. 
295 To facilitate the decoration of land and dwellings. 1886 
Century Mag. XXXII. 475/1 On Decoration day he met 
them on their way to a neighbouring cemetery. 

b. The fact or condition of being decorated, 
c. f The quality of being decorated ; ornateness. 

1633 J. Done Hist. Septuagint 68 Amazement . . for the 
manner and decoration of one thing and another. Ibid. 43 
The beauty and Decoration of the things we found in 
Hierusalem. 1838 Lytton Leila 1. iv, The fashion of its 
ornament and decoration was foreign to that adopted by the 
Moors of Granada. 

2. That which decorates or adorns ; an ornament, 
embellishment ; esp. an ornament temporarily put 
up on some special occasion ; formerly used (after 
the French) of scenery on the stage. 

a 1678 Maryell Wks. II. 208 (R.) Our church did even 
then exceed the Romish in ceremonies and decorations. 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Decoration, an Ornament, Im- 
bellishment, or Set-off ; as The Decorations of the Stage. 
1716 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to Pope 14 Sept., No 
[opera] house could hold such large decorations. 1760 tr. 
Juan £ Ullodts Voy. (1772) I. 63 Mariposas or butterflies 
. . differing visibly in figure, colours, and decorations. 1769 
Mrs. Raffald Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 199 A pretty decora- 
tion for a grand table. 1845 M. Pattison Ess. (1880) I. 17 
Basilicas, .more remarkable for the richness of their decora- 
tions than for beauty of architectural proportions. 1864 
Burton Scot. Abr. I. i. 2 When its history is stripped of the 
remote antiquity and other fabulous decorations. 

3. A star, cross, medal, or other badge conferred 
and worn as a mark of honour. 

1816 J. Scott Vis. Paris <ed. 5) p. xiii. To sport the decor- 
ation of the Legion of Honour. I bid. 294 All the young 
men who had not military decorations. 188a Cussans Her. 
252 The Royal Order of Victoria and Albert . . The Decor- 
ation of the Order consists of an onyx cameo, bearing a 
profile likeness of the late Prince Consort. 

Decora 'tionist. [f. prec. + -1st.] A profes- 
sional decorator. 

1828 Carlyle Misc. (1857) I. 1Q2 Which the more cunning 
Decorationist. .may have selected. 1829 Ibid. I. 276 If the 
tailor and decorationist do their duty. 

Decorative (de-kotftiv), a. [f. L. ppl. stem 
decorat- (see Decorate v.) + -ive. Cf. F. decorat?/, 
-we in Academy's Diet, of 1878, but also occurring 
in OF. in ] 5th c] Having the function of de- 
corating ; tending to, pertaining to, or of the nature 
of decoration. 

1791 Sir W. Chambers Civil Archit. (ed. 3) 17 The orders 
. . may be considered as the basis of the whole decorative part 
of architecture. i8i£ W. H. Ibelano Scribbleomania 130 
note, To have the piece elegantly printed in quarto with 
decorative engravings. 1849 Freeman Archit. 237 A decora- 
tive arch is formed on the west wall. 1855 Bain Senses <$• 
Int. hi. iv. § 27 In the fancies of decorative art, nature has 
very little place. 

Hence De'coratively adv., in a decorative 
manner, in reference to decoration ; De'corative- 
ness, the quality of being decorative. 

188a Sala America Revis. (1885) 55 A New York hack 
coupe" is superior structurally, decoratively, and loco- 
motively to one of our four-wheelers. 1847 Craig De- 
corativeness. 1890 Times 5 Feb. 9 Nowhere, in shape, 
-decorat iveness, and certainty of effects for eye, ear, and 
touch is there the least superfluity or deficiency. 

Decorator (de-kor^tai). [agent-n. in L. form 
from decorare to Decorate : see -on. In F. d<*- 
corateur (V1600 in Hatzf.).] One who decorates; 
spec, one who professionally decorates houses, 
public buildings, etc., with ornamental painting, 
plaster-work, gilding, and the like. 

*755 in Johnson. 1787 Sia J. Hawkins Life Johnson 
Wks. I. 373 note, James and Kent were mere decorators. 
1836^-9 Dickens Sk. Boz (1850) 154/1 The ornamental 
painter and decorator's journeyman. 1885 Law Reports 14 
Q. Bench Div. 600 They carried on .. the business of up- 
holsterers, house painters, and decorators. 

Decoratory (de koratsri), a. rare. [f. L. de- 
corat- ppl. stem (see Decobatb) + -out ] Pertaining 
to decoration ; decorative. 

1889 J. Hirst in Archxol. Inst. No. 181. 34 Creations or 
the decoratory and representative Arts. 

t Deco're, sb. Obs. Also 6 decur, decoure. 
I [app. a. AngloFr. *decottr, ad. 1,. decor, decorem: 
I see Decor. Littre" has mod.F. d<fcor, in 16th c. 
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dicore masc, as a dcriv. of ddcorer to Decorate.] 
Grace, honour, glory, beauty, adornment. 

1513 Braoshaw St. IVerburge It. 337 With great worship, 
decoure and dignite..She was receyued. Ibid. «. 1925 In 
worship, praisyng, beaut e and decur. 1*96 Dalsymfle tr. 
Leslie's Hist. Scot, (1885) 40 Quhais decore cheiflie docs 
consiste in Nohilitie of gentle men, etc. 1616 Lane Sgr.'r 
T. 43 He fraught tbeare minde with faire decore Of truith, 
iustice (twins), groundes of virtues lore. 

+ DeCO're, a. Sc. Obs. Also6docoir. [ad.L. 
decor-us becoming, comely, f. decor, -orem bc- 
comingncss, f. decere to become.! Comely, bcaulifni. 

3500-ao Dunbar Balltit of our Lady 49 Hail, more decore, 
than of hefore, And swetar be sic sevyne. 1501 Dougi-as 
Pal. Hon. 11. 300 Ane sweit nimphe mais! faithfull and 
decoir. 

t Dec 0/ re, v. Obs. or arch. Also 6-7 Sc. de- 
coir. [a. F. dicore-r (14th c), ad. L. decora-re to 
Decorate.] To decorate, adorn, embellish. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos vi. (1890) 24 The name thenne 
and Royalme of Fenyce hath be mocne hiely decored by 
merueyllous artes and myryfyke. 1548 Hall Chron. (1809) 
50 To decore and beautifye the House of God. 1583 Stusbes 
A »at. Abut. 1. (1879) 64 The Women of Ailgna yse to colour 
their faces . . whereby they think their beautie is greatly 
decored. 1603 Philotus xlvii. Deck vp and do thyself 
decoir. 1634 Rutherford Lett. (r86a) I. 129 Decored and 
trimmed as a bride, a 1661 Fuller Worthus 11. 6 Which 
Church he decored with many Ornaments and Edifices, 
x8x8 Scott Br. Lamm.'xx, 'Without the saddle being decored 
wi' the hroidered sumpter-cloth !* 

Hence + Deco'ring vbl. sb. 

«6i8 J as, I Dccl. Lawful Shorts in Arb. Garner IV.515 
Leave to carry rushes to the church for the decoring of it. 

T Deco*rement. Obs. Also 6-7 Sc. decoir-, 
decor*, [a. OF. dccoremcnl (1 5th c.)» f. dicorer to 
Decoratk : rcpr. L. decoramentumj] 

a. Decoration, ornamentation, rare. b. coiur. 
An ornament, nn embellishment. 

1587 .SV. Ads Jos. VI (\%\+\ III. 506 Very commodious 
and convenient for the . .decoirment of bis realme. 1632 
Lithgow Trav. 1. 41 The decorements of their beautifull 
Palaces, 1 635 H e y wood Lond. Sinus Salutis W ks. 1 874 I V. 
288 The Decorements that adome the Structure, I omit. 
1681 J as. Stewart in Cloud 0/ Witnesses (1810) is6 What 
brethren did cast upon him as a shame was his gjory and 
decorement. e 1720 W. Gibson Farrier's Guide u 1. (1738) 4 
The Main, Tail, and Foretop . . of a Horse . . are a suitable 
Decorement to a creature of so much Fire and Mettle. 

Deco'rist. nonce-wd. [f. Decor-um + -1ST.] 
One attached to artistic proprieties. 

1839 Por Assignation Wks, (1864) I. 381 Proprieties of 
place and especially of time are the bugbears which terrify 
maokind from the contemplation of the magnificent. Once 
I was myself a decorist. 

Decorous (deko»T3s, de*k5res), a. [In form 
ad. late L. decords-its elegant, beautiful (It. decoroso 
decorous, decent), f. decus, decor- : see Decorate ; 
but in sense corresp. to L. decor-us becoming, 
seemly, fitting, proper, f. decor ; decor-em becoming- 
ness, f. decere to become, befit. In harmony with 
this Johnson, Walker, and Smart 1849 pronounce 
deco rous. Bailey 1730 and Perry 1805 have de- 
corous ; Craig 1847 and later dictionaries record 
both. The word is not very frequent colloquially.] 

+ 1. Seemly, suitable, appropriate. Obs. 

1664 H. Mona Myst. Iniq. 225 That decorous embellish- 
ment in the external Cortex of the Prophecy (is] punctually 
observed. 1680 — Apocal. A foe. 75 So decorous is the 
representation. 1691 Ray Creation t. (1704) 57 It is not so 
decorous with respect to God, that he should immediately 
do all the meanest and triflingest things himself, without 
any inferiour or subordinate minister. 

2. Characterized by decorum or outward confor- 
mity to the recognized standard of propriety and 
good taste in manners, behaviour, etc. 

11673 Rules 0/ Civility 144 It is not decorous to look in 
the Glass, to comh, brush, or do any thing of that nature to 
ourselves, whilst the said person be in the Room.1 179* 
V. Knox Serm. ix. (R.), Individuals, who support a decorous 
character. 179s Burks Corr. (1844) IV. 391 Their language 
. . is cool, decorous, and conciliatory. i8ai Bvroh Vis. 
Judg. xcv, Some grumbline voice, Which now and then 
will make a slight inroad Upon decorous silence. 1858 
Hawthorns Fr. $ ft. Jrnls. I. 293 Washington, the most 
decorous and respectable personage that ever went cere- 
moniously through the realities of life. 1874 Helps Soc. 
Press, iii. 40 In a great city everything has to be made out- 
wardly decorous. 

b. Of language: Exemplifying propriety of 
diction. 

1873 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. 11. 324 A treatise of 

e:rmanent value for philosophic statement and decorous 
ngtish. 

U Explained in the sense of L. decorosus. 
1717 Bailey vol. II, Decorous, Deeordse, fair and lovely, 
beautiful, graceful, comely. 

Decorously (see prec), adv. [-ly -.] In a 
decorous manner ; with decorum. 

1809 Hah. Mors Calebs I. 189 (Jod.) Oh ! if women in 
general knew . . with what a charm even the appearance of 
modesty invests its possessor, they would dress decorously. 
1855 Macaulav Hist. Eng. IV. 566 He endured decorously 
the hardships of his present situation. 

Decoronsness (sec prec). [-ness.] The 
quality of being decorous; t secmnness » 
(obs.) ; propriety of behaviour. 

1678 Cuoworth Intell. Svst. 1. v. 874 The will of God is 
Goodness, Justice, and Wisdom ; ur Dccorousness, Fitness, 
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1834 Campbell Lift Afrt. Siddons II. iii. 72 The dccorous- 
ness of the national character. 

t DecoTporate, v. Obs. [De- II. i + L. 
corpus, eorpbr- body.] (See quot.) Hence De- 
corporation. 

1660 Hexham, Ontli/ven, to Decorporate, Kill or make 
Bodylesse . . een Ontlijvinge, a Decorporation, or a making 
Bodylesse. 

tBeCOrre, v. Obs. Also decourre. pa. OF. 
decourre, decorrt ' to runne downc, to haste or hy 
apace* (Cotgr.) L. dccurrlfre to run down,] 
intr. To run or flow away, pass or haste away. 

(But the sense of the passage quoted is uncertain.) 

1377 Langl. P. PL B. xiv. 193 Of pompe and of pruyde be 
parchemyn (of bis patent] decorreth [v. r. dccourrebl And 
principalliche of alle peple, but bet be pore of herte. 

Deco-rrugative, a. [f. De- II. i + Corru- 
0AT1VE.] Tending to remove wrinkles. 

a 1876 M. Collins Pen Sketches (1879) I I. 175 Seeing that 
wrinkles are not unknown in these days, it might be worth 
inquiry whether bean-flower has any decorrugative effect. 

Deco rticate, a. [ad. L. decor tiedt-us, pa. 
pplc. of decorticare: see next] Destitute of a 
cortex or cortical layer: spec, applied to those 
Lichens which have no cortical layer. 

187a Leichton Lichen-Flora Gt. Brit. p. aaiii. 

Decorticate (d/k^utik^t), v. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. decorticare to deprive of its bark, t. De- 1. 6 
+ cortex, cortic-em bark.] Irans. To remove the 
bark, rind, or husk from ; to strip of its bark. 

161 1 Coryat Crudities 472 Decorticating it [hemp] or as 
we call it in Somersetshire, scaling it with their fingers. 
i6ao VeHHZR Via Recta v. 90 Wheate decorticated, and 
boyled in milke, commonly called Frumentie. 1693 Phil. 
Trans. XVII. 763 Black and white Pepper . . are the same, 
only the latter is decorticated. 1717 Bradley Fam. Diet. 
s.v. Cork, The Manner of decorticating, or taking off the 
Bark of the Corktree. t8oo Berkeley Brit. Fungol. 8 An 
oak-trunk.. felled and decorticated. 

b. fig. To divest of what conceals, to expose. 
C. To 'flay 1 . 

1660 Waterhouss Arms <fr Arm. 18 Arms ought to have 
analogie and proportion to the bearer, and in a great 
Measure to decorticate his nature, station, and course of 
life. 186a London Rev. 16 Aug. 148 Ii is impossible lo 
' decorticate ' people, as the writer now and then does, with- 
out inflicting pain. 

d. intr. To peel or come ^as a skin. 

1805 Med. Jml. XIV. 496 The scabs will decorticate and 
peel off from the scalp. 

Hence DecoTticated ///. a. 

1798 W. Blair Soldier's Friend ia Decorticated oats, cut 
groats, dried peas. 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. viii. (1872)208 
A cement . . with which he had covered decorticated irees. 
1875 H. C Wood Therap. (1879) 581 The decorticated seeds 
of the common barley, the pearl barley of commerce. 

Decortication (dilc/utik^'Jon). [ad. L. de- 
corlicdlion-emj n. of action from decorlicdre (see 
prec).] The action of decorticating. 

i6»3 Cockrram, Decortication, peeling. 1657 Tomlinsow 
Renou's Disp. no They do ill that extract oil out of almonds 
before decortication. 1816 Keith Phys. Bat. II. 482 The 
decortication of a tree, or the stripping it of its bark. 

DeCOrticator (drk^Jlik^Ui). [agent-n. in L. 
form from decorticare lo Decorticate : see -or.] 
He who or that which decorticates ; a machine, 
tool, or instrument for decortication. 

1874 Knight in Diet. Mech. 

Decorum (d/ko9T#m). [a. L. decorum that 
which is seemly, propriety ; subst. use of neuter 
sing, of decor-its adj. seemly, fining, proper. So 
mod.F. dicornm (since 16th c.).] 

1. That which is proper, suitable, seemly, be- 
fitting, becoming ; fitness, propriety, congniily. 

+ a. esp. in dramatic, literary, or artistic com posi- 
tion : That which is proper to a personage, place, 
time, or subject in question, or to the natare, unity, 
or harmony of the composition ; fitness, congruity, 
keeping. Obs. 

a 1568 Ascham Sckotem. (Arb.) >39 Who soeuer hath bene 
diligent to read aduisedlie ouer, Terence, Seneca, Virgil, 
Horace . .he shall easelie perceiue, what is fitte and decorum 
in euerie one. 1576 Foxe A.*M. 990/1 . 1 . . lay all the wyte 
in maister More, the authour and contnuer of this Poeticall 
booke, for not kepyng Decorum person*, as a perfect Poet 
should haue done, ibid.. Some wyll thtnke . . maister More 
to haue missed some part of his Decorum t in makyng the 
euill spiritc.to be messenger betwene middle earth and 
Purgatory. i6ai Burton Anat. Mel it. ii. vi. iv, If that 
Decorum of time and placc.be observed. 1644 Milton 
Educ. Wks. 1738 I. 140 What the Laws are of a true Epic 
Poem, what of a Dramatic, what of a Lyric, what Decorum 
is, which is the grand master-piece lo observe. 1686 Agli* 
osav Painting lllust. ii. 67 Simon Sanese began to under, 
stand the Decorum of Composition, ibid, lit 119 The 
second part of Invention is Decorum ; that is, that there be 
nothing Absurd nor Discordant in the Piece. 1704 Hearse 
Duct. Hist. (1714) 1. 13a Neither is a just Decorum always 
observed, for he sometimes makes blockheads and Bar- 
barians talk like Philosophers. 1756 J. Wartoh Ess. Pop* 
I. i. 5 Complaints, .[which} wheo uttered by the inhabitants 
of Greece, have a decorum and consistency, which they 
totally lose in the character of a British shepherd. 

b. That which is proper to the character, posi- 

ion, rank, or dignity of a real person, arch. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie tit. axiv. (Arb.) 305 Our 
soueraign Lady (keeping alwaies the decorum of a Princely 
person) at ber first comming to the crowne, etc, 1594 J- 



DECOUPLE. 

Pick rn son A riibas (1878)87 The minde of man degenet ating 
from the decorum of humanitie becomes monstrous. 1606 
Siiaks. Ant. % CI. v. ii. 17 Majesty to keepe decorum, must 
No lesse begge then a Kingdome. 1683 Cave EccUsiatthri, 
Athanasins 171 He was a Prince of a lofty Mind, careful to 
preserve the Decorum of State and Empire, a 1715 Buhket 
Own Time (1766) I. 130 He.. did not always observe the 
decorum of his post. 1848 Macau lay Hist. Eng. I. 180 It 
was necessary to the decorum of her character that sha 
should admonish her erring children. 

c. That which is proper to the circumstances or 
requirements of the case ; seemlincss, propriety, 
fitness; « Decency i. arch. 

1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1. 171 A wale how to 
frame all things according to that which is decent or seemely, 
which the Latioes call decorum. 1598 J. Dick en son Greene 
in Cone. (1878) 147 She deemd it no decorum to blemish her 
yet-during pleasures with not auailing sorrow. 1677 Gale 
Crt. Gentiles II. iy. 19 Temperance formally consistes in 
giving al persons and things their just decorum and measure. 
1809 M atiiias in Gray's Corr. /1843) 16 There was a peculiar 
propriety and decorum in his manner of reading. 1858 
Tiench Parables (i860) ia6 They argue that it is against 
the decorum of the Divine teaching, that, etc. 

2. Qualities which result from sense 1 : fa. 
Beauty arising from fitness, or from absence of the 
incongruous; comeliness; grace; gracefulness. 

16x3 K. C. Tablt Ali>h. (ed. 3). Decorum, comelinesse. 
1618 Dekker Otvles Almanacke, A coloured cloute will set 
the stampe of decorum on a rotten partition. 1635 Swan 
Spec. M. vii. f 3 (1643) 330 To shew the due decorum and 
comely beauty of the worlds brave structure. 17*9 Shel- 
vocke Artillery Y.334 The I )ecorum and Gracefulness of any 
Pile, the making the whole Aspect of a Fabric so correct, 
t b. Orderly condition, orderliness. Obs. 

1610 Healey St. Aug. Citie 0/ God xit. xav. 44a Whose 
wisedome reacheth from end to end, ordering all in a delicate 
decorum. Ibid. xxii. x*iv. 847 And brings the potential! 
formes into such actuall decorum. 1684 T. Buhhet Th. 
Earth 1. 13a The first orders of things are more perfect and 
regular, and this decorum seems to be observ'd afterwards, 
tc. Orderly and grave array. Obs. 

1634 SirT. H saaERT Trav. (1638) 238 In this Decorum 
they march slowly, and with great silence tat a funeral). 

3. Propriety of behaviour; what is filtinjj or 
proper in behaviour or demeanour, what is in 
accordance with the standard of good breeding; 
the avoidance of anything unseemly or offensive in 
manner. 

157a tr. Buchanans Detect. Mary M iij a, To obserue 
decorum and comely conucnience in hir pairt. .sche counter, 
fcitcth a mourning, a i6a8 F. GuEviLLE6 , /Vf*»<r^(i65a)93She 
resolved to keep within the Decorum of her sex. 1668 
Dryden Evening's Love Epil. 19 Where nothing must 
decorum shock. 1704 F. Fuller Med. Gymn. (1711) i4l» 
I can't see any breach of Decorum, if a Lady . . should ride 
on Horse-back. 1791 Mrs. Radcuffe AVw. Forest iii, The 
lady-abbess was a woman of rigid decorum and severe de. 
votion. 1803 Med. Jrnl. IX. 44a A spirit of levity and 
wrangling, wholly inconsistent with the crave decorum due 
to tbe investigation and decision of a philosophical subject. 
1814 Jans Austen Mans/. Park (1851) 81 My father., 
would never wish his grown-up daughters to be acting 
plays. His sense of decorum is strict. 1866 G. Macdonald 
Ann. Q. Ncighb. xxvii. (1878) 475 If the mothers., are 
shocked at the want of decorum in my friend Judy. 

4. (with a. and pi.) -\ a. A fitting or appropriate 
act. Obs. 

1 60 1 A. C. Answ. to Let. Jesuited Gent. 114 (Stanf.) It 
had bin a decorum in them, to have shewd themselves thank- 
ful unto such kind office. 169a Drvdeh St. EvremonCs 
Ess. 37a The Laugh, the Speech, the Action, accompanied 
with Agreements and Decorums, 1717 BeaKFLEY Tour 
Italy 21 Jan. Wks. 1871 IV. 53a The tragedy of Caligula, 
where, amongst other decorums, Harlequin .. was very 
familiar with the Emperor himself. 

b. An act or requirement of polite behaviour; 
a decorous observance ; chiefly in //., proprieties. 

1601 R. Joiiksow Kingd. ff Commw. (i6o3>345 The Spanish 
nation, .using a certaine decorum (.which they call an obey- 
sance or . . a compliment or cenmonious curtesie}, 1676 
Wycherley PI. Dealer 1. 1, Tell not me. .of your Decorums, 
supercilious Forms, and slavish Ceremonies. 1706 Estcourt 
Fair Examp. 1. i, My Lady Stately longs to see you, had 
paid you a Visit but for the Decorums : She expects the 
first from you. 1766 Golds m. Vic. W. xax, No decorums 
could restrain the impatience of his blushing mistress to be 
forgiven. 1865 Merivale Rom. Emp. VIII. btvi. aoa The 
dignity of his military character was hedged round by 
formalities and decorums. 

Decoun, obs. form of Deacon. 

f DeCOTTnt, v. Obs. rare. [f. De- + CoUKT v. : 
cf. depict, describe.] trans. To set down in a 
reckoning or account ; to reckon. 

176a tr. Buschin/s Sytt. Geog.\. 23 He was afterwards 
decounted a denizeo, and the correspondent duties were 
required of him. 

fDectVtVple, v. Obs. rare- 1 . [a. F. de- 
coupte-r lo unconplc : see De- I. 6.] To uncouple. 

160a ind Pt. Return fr. Parnass. 11. v. (Arb.) Another 
company of houndes..had their couples cast off and we 
might heare the Huntsmen cry, horse, decouple, Auant. 

itiD^COUpte. Her. [F. : sec prec] (See 
quots.) 

1717-51 Chambers Cyel, Decoupli, in heraldry, the same 
as uncoupled, i.e. parted, or severed. Thus, a chevron 
decouple* is a chevron wanting so much towards tbe point, 
that the two ends stand at a distance from each other. 1830 
in Rorson Brit. Herald. 

Decoure, Decourre, var. Decore, Decorre. 
d Decoure. Her. [F. : see next] - Decrement 1 c 

1717-51 in Chambers Cyel, A moon-decressaut or en de- 
eours. _ 

14*- 2 



DECOURSE. 

fDecotrrse. Obs. [a. F. dicours (12th c.) :- 
L. decurs-um a running down, f. decurrere lo run 
down : cf. Decurse and Course.] Downward 

course, descent Alsoy^T* 

1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholas Voy. Turkic iv. xx, 
X34 b, The Euphrates, .in the chnnnell and decourse whereof 
are founde many pretious stones. 1597 J. King On Jonas 
(1618) 213 In the decourse of many generations, 

t Decoxrrt, v. Obs. [f. De- H. 2 + Cocbt sb.} 
trans. To expel or banish from court. 

*i6io Sir J. Melvil Jtow. (1683) 198 He was accused., 
and. .for a time decourted. 1633 T. Aoams Exf. 2 Peter 
ii. 4 If the king's favourite be forever decourted and banished. 
1676 W. Row Contn. Blair's Antobiog. xii. (1848)462 Middle- 
ton is thus decourted and all his places taken from him. 

i Decovered, ppl. a. Obs. [f. De- II. i + 

Covered : cf. F. dtfeouvert.} Uncovered. 

1658 J. Webb tr. Cleopatra vim. ii. 19 His face remained 
almost quite decovered. 

t DeC0*y T s&.l Obs. [Derivation and history un- 
known.] A game of cards played in the sixteenth 
and beginning of the seventeenth century. 

c 1550 Diceplay C viij a, Primero # now as it hatb most 
use in courts, so is there most deceit in it.. .At trump, saint, 
& such other like, cutting at y* neck is a good uantage so 
is cutting by a bum card (finely) vnder & ouer. .At decoy, 
they drawe easily xx handes together, and play all vpon 
assurance when to win or lose. 1591 Greene Disc. Coos- 
nage (1592) 4 lie play at mumchance, or decoy, he shal 
shuffle the cards, and ile cut. 1608-9 Decker Belmau 
Lond. F iij (N.), Cardes are fetcht, and mumchance or 
decoy is the game. 

Decoy (drtcor), sb. 2 Also 7 decoye, dequoy, 1 
de quoi, duckquoy, 7-8 duckoy, duck-coy, 
duccoy. [Decoy, in all its senses (exc. 4 a) and 
combinations, was preceded by a simple form Coy 
sb. 1 (known in 1621), a. Du. kooioi the same mean- 
ing. Thus senses 1 and 3 are identical with 1 and 
3 of Coy ; sense 2 is a fig. use of 1 ; 4 b. and 5 are 
closely related to 3. The combinations decoy- bird, 
-dog, -duck, -man, etc., were preceded generally by 
the forms coy -bird, -dog, -duck, -man, etc. It is 
thus evident that de-coy is a derivative, compound, 
or extension, of Coy sb. ; but the origin of the de- 
is undetermined. 

It has been variously conjectured to be the prefix De-, the 
Dutch article in de kooi 'the coy' or 'decoy', the second 
half of Du. eende in eende-kooi * duck -coy and an obscura- 
tion of duck itself in duck-coy^ which is indeed found in the 
17th c, and (what is notable) not merely as the sb., but as 
the vb. (see below). Yet we do not find it as the earlier 
form, which suggests that it is really a later spelling of 
popular etymology. The likelihood that decoy is the Du. 
de kooi has heen forcibly urged by C. Stoffel in Englische 
StudienX. (1887) 180. But direct evidence is wanting. And, 
since Decoy s&.* appears to be an entirely distinct word, 
being much older in the language than either this word or coy 
itself, and was probably still in use when coy was introduced 
from Dutch, it is possible that the latter was made into 
de-coy under the influence of that earlier word. It is to be 
noted also that the sense 'sharper', 4 a below, actually 
appears earlier than any other, literal or figurative, and may 
possibly not be a sense of this word at all, but an indepen- 
dent and earlier cant or slang term ; if so, it may also have 
influenced the change of coy to decoy ^ 

1. A pond or pool out of which run narrow arms 
or ' pipes ' covered with network or other contri- 
vances into which wild ducks or other fowl may 
be allured and there caught. 

16*5 [see Decoy- duck 2]. [1626-41 Spelman in Payne* 
Gallwey Bk. Duck Decoys (1886) 2 Sir W. Wodehouse 
(who lived in the reign of James T., 1603-25) made among 
us the first device for catching Ducks, known by the foreign 
name of a koye.] 1641 Evelyn Diary 10 Sept., We arrived 
at Dort, passing by the Decoys, where they catch innumer. 
able quantities of fowle. 1665 — 29 Mar., His Majestie 
was now finishing the Decoy in the Parke. 1676W0HL10GE 
Bees (1678) 23 Allured . . as Ducks hy Dequoys. 1678 Ray 
Willughby's Ornith. (1680) 286 Piscinas hasce cum allecta- 
tricibus et reliquo suo apparatu Decoys seu Duck-coys 
vocant, allectatnces coy-ducks. 1679-88 Seer. Serv. Money 
Chas. II <$• Jas. II ^Camden) 82 A kennell for the dogs, and 
a new ducquoy in the park. 1714 Flying-Post 4-7 Dec, 
Keeper of New Forest in Hampshire, and of the Duckoy 
there. 1750 R. Pococke Trav. (1888)94 The duckoy close to 
the Fleet, where the swans, .breed, as well as wildfowl. 1839 
Stonehouse Axlwlme 68 The decoy has superseded all those 
ancient methods of taking water fowl. 1846 M'Culloch 
Acc. Brit. Empire {18541 1. 179 Decoys for the taking of wild 
ducks, teal, widgeons, etc. were, .at one time, very common 
in the fens ; but a few only exist at present. 1886 Pavne- 
Gallwev Bk. Duck Decoys 17 A Decoy is a cunning and 
clever combination of water, nets, and screens, by means of 
which wildfowl, such as Wigeon, Mallard, and Teal, are 
caught alive. 

2. fig. A place into which persons are enticed to 
the profit of the keeper, 

1678 Otway Friendship in F. iv. i. (R.), You who keep 
a general decoy here for fools and coxcombs [a hrothelj. 
a. 1839 Praeo Poems (1864) I. 197 The place was cursed 
with an evil name, And that name was ' The Devil's Decoy ! * 

3. A bird (or other animal) trained to lure or 
entice others (usually of its species) into a trap. 

1661 Humane Industry 170 Wilde DuckSj that are tamed 
and made Decoyes, to intice and betray their fellows. 1663 
Cowley Verses <$• Ess. (1669) 132 Man is to man., a 
treacherous Decoy, and a rapacious Vulture. 1774 Goldsm. 
Nat. Hist. (1862) II. vii. xii. 235 A number of wild ducks 
made tame, which are called decoys. 1859 Tennent 
Ceylon II. vm, v, 366 A display of dry humour in the 



108 

manner in which the decoys thus played with the fears of 
the wild herd [of elephants]. 

4. Applied to a person : 

f a. A swindler, sharper ; an impostor or ' shark 1 
who lives by his wits at the expense of his dupes. Obs. 

(Tt is, from the early date and sense, very doubtful if this 
belongs to this word. In the 'character' by Brathwait (quot. 
1 631), there is no reference explicit or implicit to the action of 
a decoy-duck. It rather looks as if this were a slang term 
already in use when coys and cojnlucks were introduced into 
England, and as if coy-duck were changed into decoy-duck 
with allusion to this.) 

1618 Mynshul Ess. Prison 30 Iaylors . . are . . indeed for 
the most part the very ofF-scum of the rascall multitude, as 
Cabbage-carriers, Decoyes, Bum bayliffes, disgraced Pur. 
seuants, Botchers.. and a rabble of such stinkardly com- 
panions. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wks. 1. 71/1 To 
Sharkes, Stales, Nims, Lifts, Foysts, Cheats, Stands, De- 
coyes. 1631 Brathwait Whimzies, Char. Decoy 25 A Decoy 
Is a brave metall'd Blade, as apt to take as give. Ibid. 31 
Which simplicitie of his our Decoy observes and workes 
upon it. 

b. One who entices, allures, or inveigles another 
into some trap, deception, or evil sttnation ; = 
Decoy-duck 2. 

1638 Foro Lady's Trial v. i, I foster a decoy here [his 
niece, a strumpetl ; And she trowls on her ragged customer, 
To cut my throat for pillage. 1656 Earl Monm. Advt. fr. 
Parnass. 186 These were the true de quois, or call-ducks, 
which ticed in the scum of the city. 1667 Decay Chr. Piety 
xviii. f 5 To lead captive silly women, and make them the 
duck -coys to their whole family. 1744 Berkeley Siris § 108 
Some tough dram-drinker, set up as the devil's decoy, to 
draw in proselytes. 1843 Dickens Mart. Chuz. xii, I want 
you, besides, to act as a decoy in a case I have already told 
you of. 1849J ames Woodman xxxii t Ihave the pretty decoy [a 
girl] in my own hand, I can whistle either bird back to the lu re. 

5. Anything employed to allure and entice, 
especially into a trap ; an enticement, bait, trap. 

1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. 111. iii. § 24 Intending onely a short 
Essay, and to be (let me call it) an honest Decoy, by 
entering on this suhject, to draw others into the com- 
pleating thereof. 1679 Penn Addr. Prot. 11. 178 She 
that makes her Pretences to Religion a Decoy to catch the 
World. 1698 Frvea Acc. E. India * P. 45 Antilopes, not 
to be taken but by a Decoy made of Green Boughs, wherein 
a Man hides himself. ^osHickeringill/V&j/-^. (1721) I. 
27 [By] the Duckoy of a Wedding . . trepan'd to Death and 
Murther'd. 1865 Lubbock Preh. Titties xiv. (i860) 500 A de- 
coy roughly representing the head and antlers of a reindeer 
has been put up. 1883 A. K. Green Hand % Ring xx, Tbe 
note had been sent as a decoy by the detective. 

6. attrib. and Comb,, as decoy-bird, -dog, -goose, 
-place ; decoy- man, decoyman, one whose busi- 
ness it is to attend to a decoy for wildfowl. 

1643 Soveraigne Salve 39 Some dequoy indulgence may 
be used towards them to draw others, till all he in [their] 
power. 171 1 King tr. Naude's Refined Pol. v. 105 The 
Bird-catchers, to succeed in their sport, make use of decoy 
birds. 177S Epit. in Birm. Weekly Post 17 Jan. (1891) x 1/1 
Andrew Williams . . lived under the Aston family as Decoy- 
man 60 years. 1778 Sportsman's Dict. f Decoy-duck . . by 
her allurement draws [wild ones] into the decoy-place. 2799 
W. Tooke View Russ. Emp. III. 83 The Ostiaks . . placed 
at some distance several decoy-geese. 1839 Stonehouse 
Axholme 68 Screens, formed of reeds, are set up .. to prevent 
the possibility of the fowl seeing the decoy man. Ibid.. 
The decoy birds resort to. .the mouth of the pipes, followed 
hy the young wild fowl. 1883 G. C. Davies Norfolk Broads 
xxii. (1884) 164 The decoy-dog . . was a retriever of reddish 
colour. 1887 Daily News 21 Nov. 2/8 The prisoner had 
used his shop as a decoy place for poor little girls. 

Decoy (dfkoi-), v. [See prcc. 

The vb. is considerably later than the sb., and its earliest 
examples are spelt duckoy ; it was evidently formed directly 
from the sb., of which it reflects the contemporary varieties 
of spelling.] 

1. traits. To allure or entice (wildfowl or other 
animals) into a snare or place of capture: said 
usually when this is done by, or with the aid of, 
another animal trained to the work. 

1671 Phil. Trans. VI. 3093 The Wild Elephants are by the 
tame Females of the same kind as 'twere duckoy'd into 
a lodge with trap-doors. 1697 Dampier Voy. I. 168 Their 
Hogs, .at night come in. .and are put up in their Crauls or 
Pens, and yet some turn wild, which nevertheless are often 
decoyed in by the other. 1735 Sportsman's Diet., Decoy- 
birds . . are usually kept in a cage and from thence decoy 
birds into the nets. 1788 Reio Act. Powers 111. 11, iv. $65 
The arts they use.. to decoy hawks and other enemies. 
1835 W. Irving Tour Prairies 170 A black horse on tbe 
Brasis. .being decoyed under a tree by a tame mare. 1845 
Yarrell Hist. Birds (ed. 2) III. 266 The outer side, .is the 
one on which the person walks who is decoying the fowl, 

2. To entice or allure (persons) by the use of 
cunning and deceitful attractions, into a place or 
situation, away, out, from a situation, to do some- 
thing. 

1660 Hickeringill Jamaica Pref. (1661) A ij b, To allure 
and Duckoy the unwary world, a 1674 Clarendon Hist. 
Reb. xi. (1888) § 195 Rolph answered, that the King might 
be decoyed from thence.. and then he might easily be de- 
spatched. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 59 P 1 That they may 
not be decoyed in by the soft Allurement of a Fine Lady. 
3774 Golosm. Nat. Hist. (1776) II. 261 Two of whom the 
mariners decoyed on ship-board. 1776 Aoam Smith W . N. 
11. v. I. 365 [They] may sometimes decoy a weak customer 
to buy what he has no occasion for. 1833 Ht. M artineau 
Fr. Wines iv. 63 They would not be decoyed awayby 
a false alarm. 1865 Baring-Gould Werewolves vi. 8x This 
wretched man had decoyed children into his shop. 

Hence Decoyer, Decoying vbl. sb. 

1883 G, C. Davies Norfolk Broads xxii. (1884) 162 Decoy- 
ing was the only item of the wild life still existing in the 



DECREASE. 

Uroad district with which we had not made ourselves 
acquainted. 

Decoy-duck (dilcord^k). [f. Decoy sb. + 
Duck. Cf. Du. kooieend in same sense.] 

1. A duck trained to decoy its fellows. 

1651 C. Walker Hist. Independ. \\\. 34 These.. are re- 
warded like Decoy Duckes for their paines. 1883 G. C. 
Davies Norfolk Broads xxii. (1884) 167 These decoy ducks 
are kept in the decoy, and trained to come in for food when- 
ever they, .hear a low whistle from the decoy-man. 

2. fig. A person who entices another into danger 
or mischief. 

1625 Fletcher Fair Maid rv, ii, You are worse than 
simple widgeons, and will be drawn into the net by this 
decoy-duck, this tame cheater, 1688 Shaowell Sgr. A Isatia 
Dram. Persona?, Shamwell . . being mined by Cheatly, is 
made a decoy-duck for others. 1887 Daily News 11 July 
3/1 At Monte Carlo.. he was employed as a decoy duck. 

D e Cra'S S if y, v. rare. [f. De- II. 1 + L. crass- 
its thick, gross + -ft.] trans. To divest of what is 
crass, gross, or material. 

1855 Browning Bp. B lone ram's Apol. Wks. IV. 267, 
I hear you recommend, I might at least Eliminate, decrassity 
my faith. 1885 Couplano Spirit Goethe's Faust vi. 202 Our 
attempt to declassify this symbol, to see in it the wonderful 
power of the creative human brain. 

Decrease (d/lcrrs, df kns), sb. Forms : 4 de- 
crees, 4-7 discrease, 5 decrease, 6- decrease, 
[a. OF, decrcis, descreis (later des-, de-crois, now 
dtcrott), verbal sb. f. stem of de-, descreis-tre 
(de(s)creiss-ant) to Decbease.] 

The process of growing less ; lessening, diminu- 
tion, falling off, abatement ; the condition which 
results from this. (Opposed to Increase sb.) 

1383 Gower Conf. 111. 154 That nooe honour fall in 
decrees [v.r. discrease]. 1488-9 Act 4 Hen VII, c 1 To 
decresse and destruccion of your lyvelode. 1555 Eden 
Decades 119 They see the seas by increase and decrease to 
flowe and reflowe. 1665 Pepvs Diary 28 Nov., Soon as we 
know how the plague goes this week, which we hope will 
be a good decrease. 1674 Playford Skill Mus. 1. vu. 24 
Notes of Diminution or Decrease. 1743 Young Nt. Th. v. 
717 While man is growing, life is in decrease. 1874 Green 
Short Hist. iv. § 2. 168 The steady decrease in the number of 
the greater nobles. 

f b. spec. The wane of the moon. Obs. 

1626 Bacon Syha § 626 Such Fruits,. you must gather 
. .when the Moon is under the Earth, and in decrease. 1661 
Lovell Hist. Aniftt. $ Min. 29 The same taken in the de- 
crease of the moon . . helpeth the fits of quartans. 1746 
Hervey Medit. (1818) 266 The moon in her decrease pre- 
vents the dawn. 

Decrease (dfltrfs), v. Forms: a. 4-5 dis- 
crese, 5 discrease, -creace, dyscres, -crece, 6 
discresse, dyscrease ; /3. 4-5 decreesse, 4-6 de- 
crese, 5 -crece, -creace, 5-6 -crease, 6 Sc. dicres, 
6- decrease, [f. OF. de- y descreiss-, ppl. stem of 
descreistre (later descroistre (Cotgr. i6ti), now 
de'erottre) = Pr. dacreisser, Cat. descrexer, Sp. 
descrecer, It. discrescere, which took tn Romanic 
the place of L. decrescere, f. de- down + crescere to 
grow : sec De- I, 6. Under the infinence of the 
L., decreistre was an occasional variant in OF., 
and under the same influence, de-crese, found beside 
descresc in ME., eventually superseded it. An 
AngloFr. decresser, influenced by Eng. decrese or L. 
decrescere, is found in the Statutes of Hen. VI,] 

1. intr. To grow less (in amount, importance, 
influence, etc.) ; to lessen, diminish, fall off, shrink, 
abate. (Opposed to Increase v.) 

a. 1393 Gower Conf. TI. 189 Knowend how that the feith 
discreseth. a 1400 Cow. Myst. (1841) 224 Oure joy wylle 
sone dyscres, 1490 Caxton Eneydos Prol. 2 The m one 
. .eucr wauerynge, wexynge one season and waneth & dys- 
creaseth another season. 1526 Skelton Magyiyf. 2545 Now 
ebbe, now flowe, nowe increase, nowe dyscrease. 1530 
Palsgr. 518/2, 1 discresse, I growe lasse or dymynysshe. 

j8. 138a Wyclif Gen. viii. 5 The watres 3eden and decrees- 
seden [1388 decresiden] vnto the tenthe moneth. c 1400 
Maunoev. (Roxb.) vi. 23 J>an begynnes Nilus to decreesse. 
\faCath. Angl. 02 To Decrese (A. Decresse), decrescere. 
1530 Palsgr. 509/1, I decrease, T waxe lesse, or vanysshe 
awaye. 1534 Tinoale John iii, 30 He must increace : and 
I must decreace. 1608 Shaks. Per. 1. ii. 85 Tyrants* fears 
Decrease not, but grow faster than the years. 1776 Gibbon 
Decl. $ F. ii. (1838) I, 36 The number of citizens gradually 
decreased. 1854 Brewster More Wortds iv. 68 The tem- 
perature . . decreases as we rise in the atmosphere. 

2, trans. To cause to grow less; to lessen, 
diminish. 

c 1470 Haroing Chroti. xvi. vii, For couetyse his brother 
to discreace. 1587 Mirr. Mag., Cordila xlv, He first 
decreast my wealth. 1596 Shaks. Tarn. Shrew u. 119 
His Lands and goods, Which I haue bettered rather then 
decreast. 1651 L ife Father Saipi (1 676) 80 Yet the Father 
knew vory well that age decreaseth strength, c 1718 Prior 
An Epitaph 42 Nor cherish'd they relations poor, That 
might decrease their preseot store. 3865 Mill in Even. 
Star 10 July, That did not decrease in the least the hon- 
dreds of miles which London was distant from Edinburgh. 

Hence Decrea*sin# vbl. sb. and ppl. a., De- 
crea* singly adv. 

1398 Thevisa Barth. De P.R. VHI. ii. (1495) 298 In the 
whyche waters.. it makytb encreasynge and decresynge. 
1591 Percivall Sp. Dict.y Descrecimiento t decreasing. 1633 
Fletcher Purple I si. ix. I. 134 Which yet increases more 
with the decreasing day. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog-. I. 277 
[Quakers] hold that . . baptism with water belonged to an 
inferior and decreasing dispensation. 182a Examiner 219/ 1 
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Glaring on its contiguous objects, and decreasing! y gleaming 
to the foreground. Motl. Food was decreasingly scarce. 

t Decreation (dfknV/on). Obs. [f. D«- 1. 6 
+ Creation. (In sense of ' diminution ' dkrtation 

is found in 14th c. F.)] The undoing of creation ; 

depriving of existence ; annihilation. 
1647 Ward Sim/. Cobter 47 As he is a creature, hee 

feares decreation. 1678 Cudworth fntctL Syst. 1. i. ( 37. 

45 More Reasonable. .then the continual Decreation and 

Annihilation of the souls of Brule*. 

t Decreator. Obs. [f. De- I. 6 + Creator, 
implying a vb. deer cote : see prec.] One who un- 
creates or annihilates. 

1678 Cud worth Intell. Syst. t. iv. % 35, 436 Not only the 
Creator of all the other gods, but also, .the Decreator of 
them. 

Decrece, obs. form of Decrease. 

Decree (dfkrr), sb. Also 4-6 decre. [a. 

OF. deer { ) var. oideeret (in pi. decrcz, deeres)^Yr. 
decre/ f Sp,, It. deer do, ad. L. decret urn, subst. use 
of neuter of decrctus, pa. pple. of deeernfre to 
decree : see Decern.] 

1. An ordinance or edict set forth by the civil or 
other authority; an authoritative decision having 
the force of law. 

c mis E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1745 pen watz demed a de-cre bi 
be duk seluen. e 1330 R. Bkunne Chrou. (x8xo) xaa At 
London bei wer atteynt, decre was mad for bate. 1483 
Cath. Angl. 92 A Decree, decrdum. 1596 Shaks. Merck, V. 
iv. i. 102 There is no force in the decrees of Venice. 1637 
{title), A Decree of the Starre-Chamber concerning Printing. 
1697 DavoEN Virg. Georg. lit. 7 The dire Decrees Of hard 
Euristheus. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St.-Pierre's Stud. Nat. 
(1799) H I- °39 * h c Constituent Assembly, .abolished, by it's 
decree of September 1791, the justice which it had done to 
persons of colour in the Antilles. i8ax J. Q. Aoams in C 
Davies Metr. Syst. tit. (187 1) 140 This report was sanctioned 
by a decree of tbe assembly. i8<x Tennyson To the Queen 
ix, To take Occasion by the hand, and make The bounds of 
freedom wider yet By shaping some august decree. 
fig* «59° Shaks. Merck. V. 1. ii. 20 The braine may 
dcutse lawes for the blood, but a hot temper leapes ore 
a colde decree. X697 Dkyden Virg. Georg. 1. 389 Whether 
by Nature's Curse, Or Fate's Decree. 

2. Eeel. An edict or law of an ecclesiastical 
council, usually one settling some disputed or 
doubtfnl point of doctrine or discipline ; in //. the 
collection of such laws and decisions, forming part 
of the canon law. (Cf. Decretal.) 

1303 R. BauNNK Handl. Sytme 4640 Hyt ys forbode hym, 
yn be decre, Myracles for to make or se. 1377 Langl. /*. 
PI. B. xv. 373 Doctoures of decres and of dimnile Maiscres. 
1393 Gowes Con/. I. 257 The pope.. hath made and yove 
the decre. 1531 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 95 
Master Morgan Johns, bachelor of decrees. 1564 (title), 
A godly nnd necessane Admonition of the Decrees aod 
Canons of the Counsel of Trent. 1691 W000 Ath. Oxon. I. 
20 He was . . admitted to the extraordinary reading of any 
Book of t he t Decretals, that is to the degree of Bach, of 
Decrees, which some call the Canon Law. 1716 Ayliffe 
Parergon p. xxxvii, A Decree is an Ordinance which is 
enacted by the Pope himself, by aod with the advice of his 
Cardinals in Council assembled, without being consulted by 
any one thereon. 1843 Penny Cvcl. XXV. 189/1 The king 
and the queen-mother promised. .that they would accept 
the decrees of the Council [of Trent]. 1893 P. T. FoasYTii 
in Faith Criticism 106 If that infallibility be carried 
beyond Himself.. there is no logical halting-place till we 
arrive at the Vatican Decrees. 

3. Theot. One of the eternal purposes of God 
whereby events are foreordained. 

1570 B. Goock Po/. Kingd. 1. (x88o) 1 All the Deuils 
deepe in hell, at his decrees doe quake. 1648 A ss ml 1/ s 
Larger Catech. Q. 1a God's Decrees are the wise, free, and 
holy acts of the counsel of his will, whereby from all eternity, 
he hath, for his own glory, unchangeably fore-ordained what- 
soever comes to passe in time, axnw Ken Hymnarium 
Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 108 Her Conscience tells her God's 
Decree Full option gave, and made her free, i860 Motley 
Netkerl. (1868) I. i. 4 Philip stood enfeoffed, by divine decree, 
of . . possessions far and near. 

4. Law. A judicial decision. In various specific 
uses: a. Rom. Law. A decision given by the 
emperor on a question brought before him judi- 
cially. 

1776-81 Gibbon Decl. * E. xliv, The rescripts of the 
emperor, his grants and decrees, his edicts and pragmatic 
sanctions, were subscribed in purple ink. 1880 Muirnkao 
Gains 1. 5 5 An imperial constitution is what the emperor 
has established by decree, edict, or letter. It ha* never 
beeD disputed that such a constitution has the full force of 
a lex. 

b. Eng. Law. The judgement of a court of 
equity, or of the Court of Admiralty, Probate, and 
Divorce. But since the Judicature Act of 1873-5, 
the term ' judgement ' is applied to the decisions 
of courts having both common law and equity 
powers. 

Decree is still used in A dmiratty cases. ^ In Divorce <ca*es, 
a decree^ is an order of the Court declaring the nullity or 
dissolution of marriage, or the judicial separation of the 
parties. Decree nisi l the order made by the^ court for 
divorce, which remains conditional for at least six mooths, 
after which, unless cause to the contrary is shown, it is 
made absolute. In Ecclesiastical cases, decree is a special 
form of citation of the party to the suit. 

x6as Callis Stat. Sewers (1647) a 3* A Decree is . . only 
a Sentence or Judgement in a Court oflustice, delivered or 
declared by the Judges there. X735 Col. Rec. Pennsyh. 
IV. 30 But two Causes, and both by Consent, have been 
brought to a Decree. 1768 Blacnstone Comm. 111. 451 



When all are heard, the court pronounces the decree, adjust- 
ing every point in debate according to equity and good 
conscience. 1848 Wharton Law Lex. s. v., Courts of 
equity may adjust their decrees so as to meet different 
exigencies, .whereas courts of common law are bound down 
to a fixed and invariable form of judgment. 1873 Act 36 4 
37 Vict. c. 66 J 100 In the construction of this Act.. the 
several words hereinafter mentioned shall have, or include, 
the meanings following; (that is to say), / judgment 1 shall 
include Decree. 1873 Philumore Eeeles. Law 1354 These 
decrees or citations are signed by the Registrar of the Court. 
1891 Geaxy Law 0/ Marriage 354 A decree of judicial 
separation may be subsequently turned into a decree for 
dissolution. 1893 Barnes in Law Re/. Probate Div. 154 
The decree I make will be : that the crew other than the 
captain shall receive salvage according to their ratings. 
Mod. Neivs^r., A decree nisi was pronounced. The decree 
was made absolute. 

c. Sc. Law. The final judgement or sentence of 
a civil court, whereby the question at issue between 
the parties Is decided ; strictly, a judgement which 
can be put in force by containing the executive 
words ' and decerns ' : cf. Dkcernittre. 

Decrees are said to be condemnator or absolvitor accord, 
ing as the decision is in favour of the pursuer or the defender. 
A decree in absence is a decree pronounced against a de. 
fender who has not appeared ana pleaded on the merits bf 
the cause = * Judgement by Default ' in English Common 
Law. Decree 0/ Registration is a decree fiction* juris of 
a court,^ interposed without the actual invervenlion of 
a judge, in virtue of the party's consent to a decree going 
out against him. Decree arbitral*, an award by one or 
more arbiters : see Arbitral.. Decree dative : see Dative. 
Decree of Locality \ Modification, and Valuation ofTeinds : 
various decisions of the Teind Court. (Bell, Did. Law 
Scot I. 1861.) Cf. earlier Decreet i b. 

1754 Esskine Princ. Sc. Law (1809) 484 Before horning 
could pass on the decree of an inferior judge, the decree 
was, by our former practice, to have been judicially produced 
before the Session, and their authority interposed to it by 
a new decree. 1861 W. Bell Did. Law Scot. s. v., The 
decree issued by the Court of Session in aid of the inferior 
court decree, was called a decree conform. 1877 Mackay 
Practice Crt. Session I. 581 The term decree is now some- 
times used interchangeably with interlocutor, though it 
might be convenient to apply the former to a final deter, 
ruination by which the whole or a substantive part of the 
cause is decided, and the latter to an order pronounced in 
its course. 

Decree (dfkn), v. Also 6 decre, decrey. 
[f. Decree sb. : cf. F. dcWicr, f. d&rcl.] 

1. trans. To command (something) by decree ; 
to order, appoint, or assign authoritatively, or- 
dain. 

1399 fotts 0/ Parlt. III. 424/1 [Theirl Commissaries., 
declared and decreed, and adiiigged yowe fore to be deposed 
and pryved . .of the Astate of fcyng. 1538 Stahkey Englatui 
1. L ao No partycular mean by cyuyle ordynance decred. 
1590 Marlowe Edw. II, Wks. (Rtldg.) 194/3 The stately 
triumph we decreed. ^ a i6zj Miodleton Mayor of Q. iv. ii, 
Upon the plain of Salisbury A peaceful meeting theydecrecn. 
1637 Decree Star Chamber % ir It is further Ordered and 
Decreed, that no Merchant, Bookseller. .shall imprint.. any 
English bookes [etc.], a 1718 Rowe (J.>, Their father, .has 
decreed His sceptre to the younger. 1858 Frocoe Hist. Eng. 
III. xii. 13 The English parliaments were, .decreeing the 
dissolution of the smaller monasteries. 1876 J. H. Newman 
Hist. Sk. I. 111. i. 309 The cities sent embassies to him, 
decreeing him public honours. 

b. Jig. To ordain as by Divine appointment, or 
by fate. 

c 1580 Ctess Pembroke Pt. (1823) cxix. B. iii, What thou 
dost decree. 1594 Hooker Eccl.PoL 1 ii. (1611)4 Wherewith 
God hath eternally decreed when and how they should be. 
1601 Shaks. Twel. N. 1. v. 330 What is decreed, must be : and 
be this so. 1795 Soitthev Joan of Arc w. 68 For Heaven 
all-just Hath seen our sufferings and decreed their end. 
1841 Lane Arab. Nis. I. xxx Give me patieoce, O Allah, to 
bear what Thou decreest. 

2. Law. f To pronounce judgement on (a cause), 
decide judicially {obs.) ; to order or delermine by 
a judicial decision; to adjudge; absol. to give 
judgement in a cause. 

1530 Palsgr. 509/1, I shall decree it or it be to morowe 
noone. 1570 Levins 46/39 To Decree, decemere. 1611 Elsinc 
Debates Ho. Lords (Camden) xia He decreed the cause 
not hearing any one wytnesse. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. a) 
I. 469 It was decreed to be a resulting trust for the grantor. 
Ibid. VI. 489 Lord Bathurst decreed accordingly. 1891 
Law Re/orts Weekly Notes 43/1 Tbe Court would not 
decree specific performance of a contract of service. 

3. To decide or determine authoritatively; to 
pronounce by decree. 

rt *57' Jewrl Serm. Haggai i. 4 Our fathers in the 
Councill nolden at Constance .. have decreed that, to 
minister tbe Communion to a lay man under both kinds, is 
on open heresie. 1651 Hoasts Leviath. tt. xxii. tx6 What* 
soever that Assembly shall Decree. 1837 Cablyle Fr. Rev. 
I. v. ii. The Third Estate is decreeing that it is, was, and will 
be nothing but a National Assembly. 

f b. To decree (a person) for: to put him down 
as, pronounce him to be. Obs. rare. 

1616 Beaum. & Fl. Scornful Lady iv. i, Such a Coxcomb, 
such a whining Ass, as you decreed me for when 1 was last 
here. 

f4. To determine, resolve, decide {to do some- 
thing). Obs. or arch. 

1516 Pilgr. Perf. (W.de W. 1531^ 86 b, Decreyinge with 
them selfc.to beare and suffre all thynges. 1^99 Shaks. 
Muck Ado 1. iii. 35, I haue decreed not to sing 10 my cage. 
X697 Dkvoen Virg. Georg. iv. 333 When thou hast decreed 
to *eize their Stores. 1754 Fielding Jon. Wild iv. viii, 
1 lerc we decreed to rest and dine. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus 
viii. 17 Who decrees to live thine own ? 



6. absol. or $ntr. To decide, determine, ordain. 

I59« SrEKSia Rulnet of Rome vi xi So did the Gods by 
heavenly doome decree. 1600 Smaks. A. V. L. 1. ii. xn As 
the destinies decrees. 1647-8 Cotteiell Davila's Hist. Er. 
(1678) 3 Uws, decreed of In the fields [of baltlej. X667 
Milton P. L. 111. 17a As my Eternal purpose hath decreed. 

Hence Decree d ///. a. t Decreeing vbh sb. and 

///. a. 

X548 Udall, etc Erasm. Par. Phil. II <R.\ Suche was the 
decreed wyll of the father. 1*91 SreNSEa Ruins of Time 35 
Bereft of hot h by Fates vniust decreeing. 16x8 Bolton Elorus 
111. xxi. 24a I fee laboured by the law of Sulpittus to take from 
Sulla his decreed employment. 1878 Sielxcy Stein 11. 133 
The decreeing and executing Power not being combined. 

Decreeable ^dflcrrib/l), a. rare, [-able.] 
Capable of being decreed. 
1846 Worcester cites Vernon. 

t toecree*ment. Obs. [-ment.] A decreeing, 
a decree. 

«56j"«7 Foxx A.fM. (1596) 5/x These.. expresse decree- 
ments of general councefs. 1601 Bp. W. Barlow Defense 
X07 Tbe sole . . iudge of all writings and decreementes. 

I>ecree merit, obs. (erron.) f. Decrement. 

Decreer (d/lcri-w). [«er I.] One who decrees. 

1660 II. More Myst. Godt. yh. it 283 The word naturally 
signifies a Commander or Decreer. 1664 — Myst. Into. 285 
A Decreer of Idolatrous practices, a 1679 T. Goodwin Wks. 
I. 111. 103 (R.), The first decreer of it. 

Decrees, decreesse, obs. forms of Decheabe. 

Decreet (dflcrrt), sb. Obs. or arch. Forms : 
4-5 decret, 5-7 decre it, decrete, 6- decreet, 
[a. F. de'crctj or ad. L. decret-um : see Decree sb.] 

f 1. An earlier form of the word Decree, entirely 
Obs. in English, and in Sc. retained only as in b. 

c x 374 Chaucer Boeth. 1. iv. 17 t»oru3 her decrctz and hire 
iugementys. c 14x5 Wyntoun iron. viii. v. 172 He gert 
bame bare decrete retrete, And all tyl wndo baire sentens. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 108 b/i Lyke as it is had in the 
decrete. 155a Aai\ Hamilton Catech. (1884* 5 The decreet 
maid in our provincial counsaie. 1571 Sat. Poems Reform. 
xxviii. 78 Aganis thair Cannoun Law thay gaif decreiL 
a X605 Montgomery Misc. Poems xxxil to Nane dou 
reduce the Destinies decreit. 

b. Sc. Law. m Decree 4 c. (The vernacular 
form in Sc. ; now arch.) 

1491 Sc. Acts Jos. IV (1W7) 9 30 Within twentie daies 
after the decreet of the dehuerance be given there vpon. 
1584 Sc. Acts Jos. F/(x597) 5 *39 All decreetes giuen be 
quhatsumeuer Judges. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. ai The effect 
of ane decreit given be Arbiters is, that it sail be obeyed, 
qu hither it be just or nochL 175a in Scots Mag June (1753) 
287/3 He had procured a sist. .against the decreet. 181a 
Chalmers Let. in Life (1851) I. 27a The only effect of this 
decreet of the Court of Teinds, 18*4 Scott Redgauntlet 
ch. ii, It went ..just like a decreet in absence. 1833 Act 
3-4 Will. IV, c 46 i 70 Such summary decreets and 
warrants. 

f 2. A decision, determination. Obs. rare. 

c 1400 A /cl. Loll. 101 Chaunge bi decret, & do not bis 
bat bu hast vowid unwarly. c 1470 Henry Wallace vhl 
630 This decret thar wit amang thaim fand ; GytT Wallace 
wald apon him tak the croun, To gyff battaill thai suld be 
redy boun. 

t Decreet (dfkrrt\v. Obs. Forms: see prec. 
[a. F. dtcrtle-r, f. dtcret Decree. Only Se. after 
15IA c.] 

L trans. To decree, order, ordain. 

c I4a5 Wyntoun Cron. vi. iv. 7a He Dccretyd hym bar 
Kyng to be. 1457 Sc. Ads Jos. II (1814) II. 48/x It is 
decretyi & ordamyt b* wupinschawings be haldio be J* 
lords. 1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 1495) 1. xlix. 
97 a/i It is decreted by sentence dyuyne. c 1565 Linoesay 
(Fitscottie) Ckron. Scot. (1738) 6a It is also, .decreeted that 
all faithful men shall lay to their shoulders for expelling of 
ihir common enemies. 1633 Ads Chas. I (1817) V. 40/3 
Quhat they sail decreit and determine. 

2. To decide, determine, resolve (to do something). 
1582-8 Hist. James VI (1804) 138 He decrettit to pas 

hame, and to leaue the Regent's company. 

3. intr. To pronounce a decision or judgement. 
1563 Winset Wks. (x8oo) II. 30 Paraduentuir he..hes 

brestit^ out erar of a manlie passioun, than decretit be 
heuinlie ressoun. 1507 Montgomery Cherrie *t Slat 1334 
Since ae joursells submit To do as I decreit 1609 Ssznk 
Reg. Maj. ai Be consent of the parties, the Arbiters may 
decreit as they please. Ibid. 65 Arbiters, .may not decreit 
vpon ane halie clay. 

Hence Decree' ted ///. a., decreed. 

17a . Wodrow Corr. (1843) 1 1. 558 A Decreeted Nonjuror. 
X761 Hume Hist. Eng. II. xxx. 168 The more to pacify the 
king he showed to him.. tbe decreted bull. 

Decrement (dc 4 kr/menl). [ad. h. decrement- 
urn, f. decre* stem of inceptive aecre-sc-ire to De- 
crease : see -mem.] 

1. The process or fact of decreasing or growing 
gradually less, or (with //.) an instance of this ; 
decrease, diminution, lessening, waste, loss. (Op- 
posed to increment^) 

j6si Movntacu Dialribjt 310 Tbe decrements of the 
First-fruits. 1631 Bsatnwait Whimxies 93 Hee would 
finde his decrements great, his increments small : his receits 
come farre short of his disbursements. 1660 Boyle New 
Ex/. Pkys. Meek. xaL 151 The greater decrement of the 
pressure of the Air. 1695 WooowAaD Nat. Hist. Earth v. 
(1723)953 Rocks, .suffer a continual Decrement, and grow 
lower and lower. 1774 ]. Bryant Mythology 1. 339 A society 
. .where there is a continual decrement, X840 J. H. Gbeen 
Vital Dynamics 81 Signs of the decrement of vital energy. 
+ b. spec. Bodily decay, wasting away. Obs. 

1646 Sen T. Browne Pseud. E/. vl iv. a8o Our decrement 
accelerates, we set apace, and 10 our last oayes precipitate 



DECREPIT. 

into our graves. 169a Ray Dissol. World m. v. (1732) 34° 
There is a Decrement or Decay both of Things and Men. 
C. The wane (of the moon) ; spec, in Heraldry. 
16x0 Guillim Heraldry in. iii. (16x1) 91 Her divers de- 
nominations in Heraldrie, as her increment in her increase 
..her decrement in her waning and her detriment in her 
change and eclipse. 182a T. Taylor Aptiteius 292 The 
Moon.. defining the month through her increments, and 
afterwards by her equal decrements. 

d. Decrement of life \ in the doctrine of annuities 
and tables of mortality : The (annual) decrease of 
a given number of persons by death. 

1752 PhiL Trans. XLV1I. liii. 335 The decrements of life 
may be esteemed nearly equal, after a certain age. 1755 
Brakenridge ibid. XL1X. 180 1 1 will be easy to form a table 
of the decrements of life. 1851 Herschel Stud. Nat. Phit. 
11. vi. 178 The decrement of life, or the law of mortality. 

e. Crystallography. ' A successive diminution of 
the layers of molecules, applied to the faces of the 
primitive form, by which the secondary forms are 
supposed to be produced' (Webster). 

1805-17 R. Jameson Char. Min. (ed. 3) X46 The decre- 
ments on the edges concur with those in the angles to pro- 
duce the same crystalline form. 1823 H. J. Bflooxe Introd. 
Crystallogr. 18 When the additions do not cover the whole 
surface of a primary form, but there are rows of molecules 
omitted on the edges, or angles of the superimposed plates, 
such omission is called a decrement. 1858 Buckle Ctvttiz. 
11. vii. 402 The secondary forms of all crystals are derived 
1 from their primary forms by a regular process of decrement. 

2. The amount lost by diminution or waste; 
spec, in Math, a small quantity by which a variable 
diminishes (/. g. in a given small time). 

1666 Boyle Orig. Formes <fr Quat., [What] the obtained 
powder amounts to over and above the decrement of 
weight. 1758 1. Lyons Fluxions 90 Let Y be the decrement 
of y. 18x1-6 Playfair Nat. Phil. (18x9) I. 227 The de- 
crements of heat in each second. 1846 H. Rogers Ess. (i860) 
I. 202 Admitting increase or diminution by infinitely small 
increments or decrements. 1883 Economist 15 Sept., If the 
unearned increment is to be appropriated by the State, . 
The undeserved decrement, as perhaps it may be called, 
would surely claim compensation. 

T 3. Applied to certain college expenses at Ox- 
ford : see qrjot. 1726. Obs. 

[1483 in Arnolde Chron. (181 1) 271 Item in decrementis, iij. 
li. vij. s*. i. d\] 1726 R. Newton in Reminiscences (Oxf. 
Hist. Soc.) 64 Decrements, each Scholar's proportion for 
Fuel, Candles, Salt, and other common necessaries : origin- 
ally so call'd as so much did, on these accounts, decrescere, 
or was discounted from a Scholar's Endowment. 

f Decreprdity. rare _1 . [f. decrepid, variant 
of Decrepit, after timidity, etc.] - Decrepi- 
tude. . 

1760 Misc. in Ann. Reg. 190/2 Age pictured in the mind 
is decrepidity in winter, retiring in the evening to the com- 
fortable shelter of a fire-side. 

Decrepit (d/kre-pit), a. {sb.^ Also 6 decre- 
pute, decreaped, 6-7 decrepite, -et, 7 -ate, 
7-9 decrepid, 8 decripid, -ed, decripped. [a. F. 
d£cr£pit (16th a), in I5thc. descrepy, ad. L. decrepit- 
tts very old, decrepit, f. de- down + ere pit- , ppl. 
stem of crepare to crack, creak, rattle. The final 
-it has had many forms assimilated to pa. pples., 
adjs. in -id, etc.] 

1. Of living beings (and their attributes) : Wasted 
or worn out with old age, decayed and enfeebled 
with infirmities ; old and feehle. 

c 1450 Henryson Praise of Age 2 Ane auld man, and de- 
crepit, hard I sing. 1511-2 Act 3 Hen. VIII, c. 3 § « 
Every man . . not lame decrepute or maymed. 1550 Crow- 
lev Inform. <y Petit. 463 To sustayne theyr parents decrepet 
age. 1606 Warner Alb. Eng. xiv. lxxxix. 361 A fourth 
farre older decrepate with age. 1689-90 Temple Ess. 
Health $ Long Life Wks. 1731 I. 273 With common 
Diseases Strength grows decrepit. 1752 Fielding Amelia 
(i775> X - 4 P° or old decrepit people, who are incapable of 
getting a livelihood by work. 187a Black Adv. Phaeton 
xx. 283 Some poor old pensioner, decrepit and feeble-eyed. 

p. decrepid, etc. a 1616 Beaum. & Fl. Lit. Fr. Laivyer 
1. i, Thou shalt not find 1 am decrepid. 1696 Drydeh Let. 
Mrs. Steioart 1 Oct. Wks, 1800 1. 11. 66 How can you be so 

good to an old decrepid man ? 1719 D'Urfev Pills (1872J 



IV. 317 Decripped old sinners. 1020 w. irving oneicn 
Bk. I. 216 A poor decrepid old woman. 1845 G. E. Day tr. 
Simon's Anim. Chem. 1. 204 An old, decrepid. .animal. 
2. fig. of things. 

1594 Nashe Unfort. Trav. 23 The decrepite Churches in 
contention beyond sea. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 
v. xxi. 364 Decrepite superstitions. 1780 Burke Sp. Econ. 
Reform Wks. 111. 361 The poor wasted decrepid revenue 
of the principality. 1863 D. G. Mitchell My Farm of 
Edgewood 134 The decrepid apple trees are rooted up. 1878 
Lecky Eng. in zSthC. I. i. 116 The military administra- 
tions of surrounding nations were singularly decrepit and 
corrupt. 

B. sb, One who is decrepit. Obs. or local. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man 1. 25 In men full of dayes, and 
such decrepittes as old age hath long arrested. 1887 S. 
Cheshire Gloss., Decrippit, a cripple, lame person. 

t Decre pit, v. Obs.- 1 [f. prec] To make 
decrepit (see quotA 

1688 R. Holme A rmotiry 111. 310/2 The Tying Neck and 
Heels, is a Punishment of decrepiting, that is benumming 
the Body, by drawing it all together, as it were into a 
round Ball. 

f Decrepitage, Decrepitancy. Obs. Irregular 
formations =■ Decrepitude. 

1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals n. III. 176 Of his goodness 
and decrepitage [bontd e decrepita\ Ibid. m. 11. 302 His 
age . . his infirmities, and decrepitancy. 
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Decrepitate (d/kre-piteit), v. [f. med. or 

mod.L. decrepildre y f. de- down, away + -crepitare 
to crackle, freq. of crepare to crack. Cf. F. d4cr4- 
piter (1690 in Hatzf.).] 

1. trans. To calcine or roast (a salt or mineral) 
until it no longer crackles in the fire. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. v. 87 And so will it 
come to passe in a pot of salt, although decrepitated. 1684 
Bovle Porousn. Anim. <fr Sotid Bod. vm. 125 A pound of 
Dantxick Vitriol and a pound of Sea Salt, after the former 
had been very lightly calcined, and the latter decrepitated. 
1700 G. Smith Laboratory \. 379 Decrepitate them, i.e. dry 
them till they crack, in a pan. crucible, or clean fire shovel. 
183a G. R. Porter Porcelain $ Gl. 82 The salt purified 
and decrepitated,— that is, subjected to the action of heat 
until all crackling noise has ceased. 

2. intr. Of salts and minerals: To make a 
crackling noise when suddenly heated, accompanied 
by a violent disintegration of their particles. 

This is owing to the sudden conversion into steam of the 
water enclosed within the substance, or, as in some natural 
minerals, to the unequal expansion of the laminae which 
compose them. Watts Diet. Chem. 

1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 54 Put in the fire, it presently de- 
crepitates with no less noise than salt itself. 1800 tr. 
Lagrange's Chem. I. 331 If transparent calcareous spar be 
exposed to a sudden heat, it decrepitates and loses its 
transparency. 1849 Dana Geot. v. (1850) 324 note, It de- 
crepitates, .but does not fuse. 

Hence Decre pitated ppl. a., Decre-pitatmg 
vbl. sb. and a. 

1662 R. Mathew Unl. Alch. § 101. 16s Let thy salt 
stand meaoly red til it wil crack no more, and that is called 
decrepitating. 1765 Univ. Mag. XXXVII. 84/2, I.J take 
equal parts of decrepitated salt and nitre. 1819 H. Busk 
Vestrtad v. 53 Decrepitating salts with fury crack. 1874 
Grove Contrib. Sc. in Corr. Phys. Forces 304 A brilliant 
combustion, attended with a decrepitating noise. 

Decrepitation (drkrepit^'Jan). [n. of action 
f. Decrepitate: see -ation. Also mod.F. (1742 
in Hatzf.), and prob. in 16-1 7th c. Latin.] The 
action of the verb Decrepitate : a. The calcining 
of a salt or mineral until it ceases to crackle with 
the heat. b. The crackling and disintegration of 
a salt or mineral when exposed to sudden heat. 

1660 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 142 Unless the hydro- 
pick moisture, .be exhausted by flngration or decrepitation. 
1685 Phil. Trans. XV. 1061 In the decrepitation of common 
Salt. 1827 Faraday Chem. Manip. v. 160 Decrepitation is 
generally occasioned by the expansion of the outer portions 
before the interior has had time to heat. 1830 Linoley Mtf. 
Syst. Bot. 242 Said to contain nitre, a proof of which is shewn 
by their frequent decrepitation when thrown on the fire. 

Decrepitly (dilcre-pitli), adv. [-LY 2.] In a 
decrepit manner. 

1848 Lowell SirLaunfal n. i, And she rose up decrepitly 
For a last dim look at earth and sea. 

tDecre'pitneSS. Obs. Also 7-8 decrepid-. 

[-ness.] = Decrepitude. 

1601 Coanwallyes Ep. x, Before decrepitness and death 
catch me. 1677 W ych erle v PL Dealer 11. i, Wou'dst thou 
make me the Staff of thy Age, the Crutch of thy Decrepid- 
ness ? 1703 J. Savage Lett. Antients viii. 49 The Decrepid- 
ness of extream Old Age. 

Decrepitude (d/kre-pitittd). [a. F. dtcripi- 
hide (14th c), prob. repr. a med.L. *decrepttftdo, 
f. decrepitiiSy or on the model of similar formations : 
see -tude.] The state or condition of being de- 
crepit ; a state of feebleness and decay, esp. that 
due to old age. lit. and^. > t 

1603 Florio Montaigne 1. xix. (1632) 37 She . . dies in her 
decrepitude. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 151 P 1 1 he several 
stages by which animal life makes its progress from infancy 
to decrepitude. 1784 Cowper Task 11. 489 Praise from the 
rivel'd lips of toothless, bald Decrepitude. 1871 R. Ellis 
Catullus Ixi. 161 Still when hoary decrepitude . . Nods a 
tremulous Yes to all. 1875 Mefivale Gen. Hist. Rome lxxy. 
(1877) 627 Paganism thus stricken down in her decrepitude 

TDeTre'pity. Obs. [a. OF. djcre-pite: (15-11 ft 
c. in Godef), ad. med.L. decrepit-as, -tatem (Du 
Cange), f. L. decrepitus.] = Decrepitude. 

1576 Newton tr. Lemnie's Comptcx. 30 a, The firste enter- 
auncc and steppe into Olde Age, which is the nexte neigh- 
boure to decrepitie and dotage. 1598 Florio, DecrePita. . 
olde age, decrepitie. 1603 — Montaigne 11. xxix. (1632) 394 
Being demanded what his studies would stead him id his 
decrepity. 1605 Chapman AllFooles Plays 1873 1. 160 A true 
Loadstone to draw on Decrepity. 

Deer esc ence (d/kre*sens). rare. [ad. L - ™' 
crescentia decreasing, waning, f. decrescere to De- 
crease : see -ence.] Waning state or condition. 

1872 Contemp. Rev. XX. 899 They have attained their 
maximum of development, and, by inevitable sequence, have 
begun their decrescence. 

II Decrescendo (d^kreje-ndo). Mus. [It. = 
decreasing.] A musical direction indicating that 
the tone is to be gradually lessened in force or 
loudness ; = Diminuendo. As sb. : A gradual 
diminution of loudness of tone. 

1880 Grovk Diet. Mus. s.v., A decrescendo of 48 bars from 

^Decrescent (d/kre'sent), a. and sb. Also 7-8 
decressant. [ad. L. decrescent-em , pr. pple. of 
decrescere to Decrease : see -ent. For the earlier 
spelling, cf. Cuescent.] 

A. adj. Decreasing, growing gradually less. 



. DECRETAL. 

Chiefly of the moon : Waning, in her decrement ; 
in Her. represented with the horns towards the 
sinister side. In Bot. applied to organs which de- 
crease gradually from the base upwards. 

1610 Guillim Heraldry in. iii. (1660) 11 1 He beareth Azure, 
a Moon decressant Proper. 1674 Jeake Arith. L (1696) 30 
Then draw the Decrescent Lunular. or Separatrix. 1727-5 * 
Chambers Cycl. s.v. Decrement, The moon looking to the 
left side of the escutcheon is always supposed to be decres- 
sant. 181 1 Pinkerton Petrol. 11. 167 A dozen specimens, 
which presented a decrescent progression, with regard to the 
sire of the grain. 187a Tennyson Garcth $ Lyn. $1% Be* 
tween the increscent and decrescent moon. 

B. sb. The moon in her decrement or wane : used 
in Her. as a bearing. (Opposed to increscent.) 

1616 Bullokar, Decressant, the Moone in the last quarter. 
? 16x0 Feltham Resolves xxviii. (1st ed.) 88 Thus while he 
sinnes, he is a Decressant; when he repents, a Cressant. 
1691 Lond. Gaz. No. 2674/4 A Cross Moline between 2 In- 
crements and 2 Decrescents. 1851 J. B. Hume Poems, 
Glenfinlas 163 The wamdecrescent's slanting beams. 

Decrese, decrease, obs. forms of Decrease. 
Decresion, var. of Decbetion Obs., decrease. 
Decretal (dilcrrtal), a., sb. Also 4-7 -ale, 
-all(e, (7 decreetall). [a. F. dtcrttal, -ah (1 3th c), 
ad. L. decretdlis of or containing a decree, whence 
med.L. decretdles (sc. epistolse) papal letters con- 
taining decrees, decretale a decree, statute, conslitu- 
tion.] A. adj. . , 

1. Pertaining to, of the nature of, or containing, 
a decree or decrees, a. Pertaining to the papal 
decrees: see B. I. + Decretal right : canon law. 

1489 Caxton FaytesofA.m. v. 175 After the decretall and 
cyuyll ryght. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. vil 43 The 
decretall epistles heaped together by Gregorie the .ix. 1563-87 
Foxe A . 4- M. (1596) 5/1 Decided by certeine new decretal 
or rather extradecretal and extravagant constitutions, a : 163X 
Donne in Select. (1840) 18 The word inspired by the Holy 
Ghost ; not apocryphal, not decretal, not traditional. 168* 
Burnet Rights Princes v. 165 That impudent Forgeryof 
the Decretal Epistles. 1765 Blackstone Comm. I. 59 Th e 
canon laws, or decretal epistles of the popes, are . . rescripts 

--.VI. 193 Cam- 
Lt - minister, 
decree of 

Chancery or other civil court. 

1680 Col. Rec. Pennsylv. I. 253 Persuant to a Decretall 
order of y 8 Provinll. Judges. 17 14 ^ond. Gaz. ^o. 5253/4 
A Decretal Order made in the High Court of Chancery. 
1819 Swanston Reports (Chancery) III. 238 The bill could 
not be dismissed by motion of course. That order was de. 
cretal, and necessarily retained the cause. 1884 Weekly 
Notes 20 Dec. 242/2 Such an order is decretal only and not 
a final foreclosure judgment. 

+ 2. Having the force of a decree or absolute 
command, imperative, b. transf of the person 
who commands. Obs. 

a 1610 Healey Epictetui Man. lxxiv. (1636) 95 To observe 
all these as decretall lawes. never to bee violated, xbio 
St. A ug. Citie ofGodxxu viii. (1620) 793 What more decretall 
law hath God laid vpon nature. 1679 J. Goodman Pentt. 
Pardoned 11. ii. (1713) 192 When he [the Almighty] . . seems 
to have been most peremptory and decretal in his threat, 
enings. 

f 3. Decisive, definitive. Obs. rare. 

1608 Chapman Byron's Trag. Plays 1873 II. 319 So heer's 
a most decreetall cod of me. 1607 Evelyn Nttmtsm. vii. 
352 The decretal Battel at Pharsalia. 

B.sb. f . , 

1. Eccl. A papal decree or decretal epistle; a 
document issued by a Pope, containing a decree 
or authoritative decision on some point of doctrine 
or ecclesiastical law. b. //. The collection of such 
decrees, forming part of the canon law. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 337. & «f decretal ne 
were ordeynd for bis, pe clerkes ouer alle ne rouht to do 
amys. 1377 Langl. P. Pt. B. v. 428 Ac in canoun ne in be 
decretales I can nou3te rede a lyne. 1481 Caxton Myrr. 1. 
v. 26 They . . goo lerne anon the lawes or decretals, c i$$S 
Harpsfield Divorce Hen. VIII (1878) 191 That . . the Pope 
would sign a Decretall drawn out for his purpose. 1645 
Milton Colast.'Wks. (1851) 358 To uphold his opinion, by 
Canons, and Gregorian decretals. 1725 tr. Dupin s Eccl. 
Hist, nth C. I. v. 69 The Name of Decretals is particularly 
given to the Letters of the Popes which contain Constitu. 
tions and Regulations. 1818 Hallam Mid. .Ages (1841) 1. 
vii. 524 Upon these spurious decretals was built the great 
fabric of papal supremacy over the different national 
churches. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng. II. ix. 312 The first de- 
cretal, which was withheld by Campeggio, m which he had 
pronounced the marriage with Catherine invalid. 1800 Lit. 
Churchman VI. 304/2 The false decretals of Isidore. 

If The sing, was occasionally used instead of the 
pi. in sense b above. Obs. 

1S« Dial. Laws Eng. H. xxvi. (1638) 110 They that be 
learned in the law . . hold the decretall bindeth not in 1 this 
Realme. 1563-87 F°xe A. # M. (1684) III. 3?7 They 
brought forth a Decretal, a Book of the Bishop of Romes 
Law, to bind me to answer. 

2. transf. A decree, ordinance. 

1588 Greene Perimedes 3 To phlebotomie, to fomenta- 
cions, and such medicinall decretals, a 1652 J. Smith Set. 
Disc. v. 171 mich are not the eternal dictates and decretals 
of the divine nature. 1858 J. Martineau Stud. Chr. 86 A re- 
peal of the decretals of Eternity. , 

f Decretaliarch. Obs. [F.dfcr&aliarche.] A 
word of Rabelais : the lord of decretals, the Pope. 

1656 in Blount Glossogr. [from Cotgrave]. 1708 Motteux 
Rabelais iv. Hv K The blessed Kingdom of Heaven, whose 
Keys are given to our good God and Decretaliarch. 



DECRET ALINE. 

t Deere Valine, a. Obs. [f. Decretal + -ine.] 
Of or belonging lo the Decretals. 

1600 O. E. Kepi. Libel 11. iii. 59 They haue . . receiued a 
new decretaline law, wherein they walkc more curiously, 
then in the law of God. ibid, 11. iv. 90 Their decretaline 
doctrine is neither sound, nor boly. 1708 Motteux Rabelais 
rv. xlix. (1737! 199 Our old Decretaline Scholiasts. 

Decretalist (d/krriilisO. [mod. f. Decretal 
(B. i) + -ist : cf. F. dtcrttaliste (14th a), and De- 
cbetist.] One versed in the Decretals, fb. One 
who holds the Calvinistic doctrine as to the decrees 
of God (cf. Decretal a. 2). 

1710 D. Wmrav Disc. Five Points vi. i. (1817) 400 If these 
Decretalists may take sanctuary in the fore-knowledge God 
hath of things future, the Hobbists and the Fatalists may do 
the same. 187* R. Jenkins in Archseol. Cant, VI 1 1. 66 
Apostacy according to the decretalists is a threefold crime. 

Deere *tally, adv. [-LY 2 .] In a decretal way, 
by way of decree. 

1611 W. Sclatzr Tythes (1623) 215 DoctrtnaNy, or rather 
dccretally, its dcliuered byVrban. x6a6 — Expos. 2 Thsss. 
(1626) ioj When were these dogmatixed and dccretally 
stablishcd for catholique doctrine ? xyx6 M. D AYias A then. 
Brit. 1 I. To Rdr. 43 The Supream Divinity of Jesu.i Christ, 
as dccretally Pre-existing in the Hypostatic!* Union. 

t Decre*tary , Obs. [f. L. decret-um Decree 
+ -ARY.j One versed in the Decretals. 

1&1 J. Bell Hodden's Anna. Osor. 358 b, For Evange- 
listes, crucll Canonistes, Copistcs, Decretaries. 

Decre*te, 1. = Decree 4 a. [A special adapt- 
ation of L. decretum.'] 

1831 Austin Jurispr. (1879) II. xxviii. 534 The most im- 
portant .. of these special constitutions were those decrctes 
and rescripts which were made by the Emperors . . a decrete 
being an order made on a regular appeal from the judgment 
of a Tower tribunal. 

2. Obs. var. of Decreet. 

t Decretion. Obs. Also 7 decreaion. [n. 
of action from L. decrel-, ppl. stem of decrescfrt to 
Decrease ; cf. accretion, concretion. (Not used in 
L., which had a different decretio from decetnere lo 
decree.)] Decrease, diminnticn. 

X635 Swan Spec. M. iv. 5 * (1643) 68 The clouds . . by de- 
scending make no greater augmentation then the decresion 
was in their ascending. 1659 Peabsom Creed (1839) 73 By 
which decretion we might guess at n former increase. 

Decretist (dflcrrtist). [ad. med.L. decretista, 
f. decretum Decree : see *ist. So OF. dtcrttiste 
(1499 in Godef.), earlier de'ere'tistre (see next).] 
One versed in the Decretals ; a decretalist. 

c 1400 Apot. Loll. 75 J>e decretistis, bat are Israelitis .. as 
to be part of sciens bat bey han tane of Godis lawe, & 
Egmcians, as to be part pat bey haue of worldly wysdam. 
X656 Blount Glossogr., Decretist, a Student, or one that 
studies the Decretals. 1716 Avliffe Parfrgon xx, The De- 
cretists had their Rise and Beginning, even under the Reign 
of the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa. X87X Vaughan Life 
St. Thomas 352 To attend the lectures of the decretists. 

t Decretrstre. Obs. [n.OF.d<fcn { tistrc (13th 
c. in Lit tie), ad. med.L. decretista : see -istre : 
later de'ere'tiste (see prec.).] = prec. 

1597 Langl. P. PL C. xvi. 85 This doctor and diuinour, 
and decrctistre of canon, Hath no pite on vs poure. 

Decretive dflcrfliv), a. [f. L. decret-, ppl. 
stem otdecemere to Decree + -ive.] Having the 
attribute of decreeing ; =s Decretory i . 

1609 Br. W. Barlow Anno. Nameless Cath. 170 Either 
discretiue . . or directiue v and thirdly decretive, which is in 
the Prince, cither affirmatiudy to binde those within his com- 
passe [etc]. 1651 BAXTEa inf. Bapt. 269 To distinguish be- 
tween event and duty; the Decretive and Legislative will 
of God. X770 Weslsv Wks. (5872) XIV. 195 Both the choice 
of the former, and the decretive omission of the latt jt were 
owing . . to the sovereign will . . of God. 1874 H. R. Rey- 
nolds John Bapt. iii. § 3. 206 They are . . too specific and 
too decretive in tbeir essence. 

Hence Decre-tively adv. 

16x0 Heals y St. Aug. Citie 0/ God 808 The thousand 
years are decretively meant of the dcvills bondage onely. 

t DecrettVrial, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. decretori- 
us Decretory 4- -al.] 

1. -Deoretory 3. 

X588 J. Harvev Disc. Probl. 25 The great Climactcricall, 
llebdomaticall, Scalary, Dccretoriall yeere. ibid. 93 Is it 
therefore impossible . . that any of those should see as far 
into Decrctoriall numbers T 1646 Sia T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 
iv. zii. 2x2 The medicall or Dccretoriall month. 

2. «r Decretory i, 

X778 FAaMEa Lett, to Wortltington i.(R.\That I . .overrule 
the Scripture itself, in a decretorial manner. 

t Decrettvrian, a. Obs. [f. as prec. + -an.] 
Decisive, critical; « Decretory 2, 3. 

1679 T. Goooman Penit. Pardoned in. U. (17x3) 289 There 
is no decretorian battle, nor is tbe business decided upon 
a push. 17x6 M. Davies A then. Brit. lit. Diss. Physicft 54 
The ancient Greek Physicians made . . Astrology or Astro- 
nomy, with their Critical and Decretorian Days, a consider- 
able Part of their Medicinal Studies. 

Decretorily, adv. ? Obs. [f. next + -ly 2.] 
In a decretory manner ; positively, decisively. 

x66b Jsa. Taylor Duct. Dubit. h. it rule vi. § 33 All which 
speak . . decretorily and dogmatically and zealously. 1684 
f. Goodman Wt*t. Ev. Con/, hi. Deal concisely and 
decretorily, that I may be brought . . to the point you 
drive at. 

Decretory (dflcrruri), a. Now rare or Obs. 
[ad. L, decretori-us, f. decrct- ppl. stem of L. de- 
cerned* to determine, Decree : see -ory.] 



Ill 

1. Of the nature of, involving, or relating to, a 
decree, authoritative decision, or final judgement. 

a 1631 DoNNa in Select. {1Z40) 83 We banish . . all imagin. 
ary fatality, and al! decretory impossibility of concurrence 
and co-operation to our own salvation. 1649 Jea. Tavlor 
Gt. Exemp. 11. viL 37 Those decxetory and hnall words of 
S. Paul : He that defiles a Temple, him will God destroy. 
X673 Baxter Let. in Anno. Dodwelt 8a You appropriate 
the Decretory Power to your Monarch ; and communicate 
only the executive. 1737 I. Clarke Hist. Bible (1740) II. 
v. 128 Jesus, knowing they had passed a decretory sentence 
against Him. 1807 Robinson A rxfaeot. Gratca 1. xvi. 77 The 
decretory sentence was passed. 

fb. Of persons: Characterized by pronouncing 
n definite decision or judgement ; positive, decided. 

X651 Jer. Taylor Sertn. for Year \. xu X36 They that with 
. . a loose tongue are too decretory, and enunciative of 
speedy judgement. 1655 — Unum Nccess. vii. f i, I will 
not be decretory in it,because the Scripture hath said nothing 
of it. 1680 H. Doowell Two Lett. Advice (i6ox) 105 Jf 
I may seem decretory in resolving positively some things 
controverted among learned men. 

f 2. Such as to decide the question ; decisive, 
determinative. Obs. 

X674 Evelvn Navig.Q Comm. Misc. Writ. (1805) 644 That 
decretory battle at Actium. # 1693 M. Mo scan Poem on 
Victory otter Fr. Fleet 7 In which was struck this decretory 
Blow. 17x8 Bp. # Hutchinson Witchcraft n 720) X72 They 
tried . . their Claims to Land, by Combat, or the Decretory 
Morsel. X737 Whiston Josephus Diss. 105 There is one 
particular Observation . . that seems to me to be decretory. 

T 3. Old Med. and Astrol. Pertaining to or de- 
cisive of the final issue of a disease, etc. ; also fig. 
of a course of life ; = Critical 4. Obs. or arch. 

X577 B. Goocr HercsbacVs Husb. ^1586) 78 b, The third 
of Maie (which is the laste decretorie date of the Vine). x6ox 
Holla.no Pliny 1. 500 The foure decretorie or critical 1 daies, 
that giuc the doome ofOliue trees, either to good or bad. 1646 
Sia T. Browne Pseud. Ep. tv. ah. 313 The medicall month ; 
introduced by Galen .. for the better compute of Decretory 
or Critical 1 da yes. 1702 C. Mather Magn* Chr. 111. iv. vii. 
(1852) 610 When the decretory hour of death overtakes you. 
x8oo E. Johnson Rise Christendom 104, 1 look intrepidly 
forward to yonder decretory hour [of death]. 

t Decrew, v. Obs. rare. [f. OK. d<fcreu, now 
dicrtiy pa. pple. of d<fcrcistre t de'erottre to De- 
crease : cf. Accrue.] To decrease, wane. 

X596 Sprnser F. O. iy. vl x8 Sir Arthegall renewed His 
strength still more, but she still more decrewed. 

Decrial (di1cr3i'al\ rare. [f. Decry v. + -al 5.] 
The act of decrying ; open disparagement. 

17XX Shaft es a. Charac. Misc. v. i. (1737) III. 266 The 
Decrial of an Art, on which the Cause and Interest of Wit 
and Letters absolutely depend. Ibid. v. il (R.>, A decrial or 
disparagement of those raw works. 

Decried (dJkrei-d), ///. a. [f. Decry z>.+-ed.] 
Cried down, disparaged openly, etc. : see the verb. 

1655 H. Vaughan Sitex Scint. , 1. (1858)36 Prayer was such 
A decryed course, sure it prevailed not much. 1783 Burke 
Report Affairs India Wks. 1843 II. 6 A suspected and de- 
cried government. x8i8 J. C. Hobhouse Italy(iS^g) II. 372 
A decried effort since the edict of Dr. Johnson. 

Decider (dilcrorai). One who decries. 

x6o8 Frvrr Acc. E. India A iiijb, It is a Justice only in- 
tended my Country against its Decriers. a 17x6 South Sertn. 
VII. ii. (K.), The late fanatic decryers of the necessity of 
human learning. 1881 Saintsrury Dryden v. 103 Dryden's 
principal decrier. 

+ Decrrminate, v. Obs. rare. [f. mcd.T^. 
decrtminare (Do Cange), f. De- I. 3 4 critmnare 
to accuse of crime.] To denounce as a criminal, 
to accuse. Hence Dec ruminating 1 ppl. a. 

1670 Tryat Rudyard^etc. in Phcnix {1731)1. 398 A whole 
sea of their Decriminating and Obnoxious Terms. 

t Decrtvtt, v. Obs. nonce-wd. [a. F. de t crotter i 
in 1 2th c. descroter t f. de- t des- (De- I. 6) 4- crotte 
dirt.] trans. To clean from dirt, remove dirt from. 

1653 Urquhart Rabelais l xx, To decrott themselves in 
rubbing of the dirt of either their shoes or clothes. 

Decrown (dJkrairn\ v. ? Obs. [f. De- II. 2 
4- Cbown sb. Cf. F. dtantrottner * to vnerowne 1 
(Cotgr.), OF. descoroner (1 2U1 c.) ; also dethrone^ 
trans. To deprive of the crown, to discrown. 

X609 Bp. W. Barlow Answ. Nameless Cath. 151 Authorise 
to de-Throan and de-Crowne Princes. x6a^ F. vi hit* Repl. 
Fisher 56 Throning and dethroning, crowning and decrown- 
ing them. X778 Phil. Surtf. S. Irel. 322 It the Pope had 
not arrogated a right to dethrone and decrown Kings. X835 
Lytton Ritnzi 1. iii. How art thou decrowned and spoiled 
by thy recreant and apostate children. 

Hence Decrowning vbl. sK 

a 16x3 OvaaauRY A Wife (1638) 212 The decrowning of 
Kings. 

Decrnstation (d/krpstfi-jan). rare- 9 , [n. 
of action f. L. decmst-dre to peel off (an onter 
layer or crust), f. De- 1. 6 + crusta Crost, cntstdre 
to Crust : see -ation.] The removal of a crust or 
incrustation. 

x6ix Cotgr., Decrnstation^ a decrnstation, or vncrusting; 
a paring away of the vppermost part, or outmost rind. 1656 
in Blount Glossogr. 1658 in Phillips. 1721 in Bailey; 
and in mod. Diets. 188a in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Decry (dilcrai*), v. Also 6-7 decrle. Pa. t. 
and ppTe. deoried. [a. F. d<fcrier t in 14th c. 
deserter, f. des- t de- (sec De- 1.6) + crier to cry. In 
Eng. the prefix appears always to have been taken 
in sense 1 down * : see De- I. 4.] 

1. trans. To denounce, condemn, suppress, or 
depreciate by proclamation; **cry do~xtm (Cry v. 
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I 17 a); chiefly said of foreign or obwlele coins; 
also to bring down the value (of any articled by 
the utterance or circulation of statements. 

X6X7 MoavsoN It in. \. iil vi. 280 Having a singular Art to 
draw all forraine coynes when they want them, by raising 
the Yalue, and in like sort to put them away, when they 
haue got abundance thereof, by decrying the value. 1633 
T. Staitoro Pac. /lib. iv. (182 1) 267 The calling downe, 
Rnd decrying of all other Money* whatsoever. 1697 Evelyn 
Numism. vi. 704 Many others (medals of hlagabalus] decried 
and called in for his tnfamoui life. 1710 Whixworth Acc. 
Russia (1758) 80 Neat year, .the . . gold . . wa* left without 
refining, which utterly decried those Ducats. 1765 Blacr. 
btonk Comm. I. 278 The king may .. decry, or cry down, 
any coin of the kingdom, ana make it no longer current, 
1844 Act 7-8 Vict. c. 24 f a Spreading .. any false rumour, 
with intent to enhance or decry the price of any goods. 

2. To cry out against ; to disparage or condemn 
openly ; to attack the credit or reputation of ; 
* Cry down (Cry 17 b). 

1641 ). Jacrson True Evang. T. t. 7$ We goc..to law 
one with another (which S. Paul so decryed). 1660 R. 
Cork Justice Vind. Pref. x All men . . have with ooe voice 
commended Virtue, and decried Vice. 1665 PrrVR Diary 
27 Nov., Tbe goldsmiths do decry the new Act. 1756 C 
Lucas Ess. Watert I. Pref., 'Who is this', says one, T that 
U come to decry our waters?* X867 Lewf.b Hist. Phitos. 
1 1. 105 He does not so much decry Aristotle, as the idolatry 
of Aristotle. 1872 Yrats Growth Comm. 371 The zeal with 
which the Church decried the taking of interest or usury. 

Hence Decrying vbl. sb. 

X633 I** 6 1 above]. 1637 State Trials, John Hampden 
(R.), There hath been a decrying by the people and they 
have petitioned in parliament against it. 1803 Kinglare 
Crimea {1876) I. vi. 84 A general decrying of arms. 

t Decry*, sb. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. prec vb.] The 
decrying (of money) ; decrial. 

x686 tr. Char dins Trait . i. 9 The English were the Pro- 
curers of this Decry. For had that Money continu d Currant, 
their Trade had been ruin'd. 

Decry stallization (drkri stabtz^-J;>n\ [f. 
De- II. 1.] Deprivation of crystalline structure. 

x86o Sat. Rev. X. 83/1 The decrystallizaiion of ice by the 
solar rays. 1878 Huxlry Physiogr. 56 Developed by the 
breaking-down or decrystallisation of the ice. 

t Decuba'tion. Obs. rare. [n. of action f. L. 
decubdre lo lie away (from one's own bed\ taken 
in sense of L. decumblfre to lie down.] The action 
of lying down. 

X664 Evelvn Sylva (1776) 613 At this Decubation upon 
boughs the Satyrist seems to hint, when he introduces the 
gypsies (Juv. Sat. vi. 543-5). 

Decubital (dJkiw-bital), a. [f. next + -al.] 
Pertaining lo or resulting from decubitus. 

1876 Braitiiwaite Retrospect Med. LXXIII.4 Dr. Hand- 
fieldjones on decubital inflammation. 

II Decubitus (dilcwrbittfs). Med. [mod.L. f. 
decumbtre to lie down, after accubitus and other 
parallel forms. Used also in French from 1 747.] 

1. The manner or posture of lying in bed. 

1866 A. Flixt Princ. Sled. (1880) 190 The dorsal decubitus 
should not be constantly maintained ; changes of position 
are important. X870 J. M. Duncan Led. Dis. Women 
xxx. (1889) 345 The decubitus is nrely on the healthy side. 

2. ' Also, a synonym of Bedsore* (Syd. Soc. Lex. ; 
see Bed sb. 19. 

f Decu Icate, v. Obs." 0 [f. lale l~ dcculcare + 
-ate 3 : cf. inculcate.] ^See quots.) 

x6« Cockebam, Decutcate, to tread somthing vnder foot. 
1656 Hlount Glossogr. , Decutcate . . to tread or trample opon. 

t Decu *It, v. Obs.- 0 [ad. L. dpcultdre (rare 
and doubtful) - valde occultare.] (See quot.) 

x6*3 CocxettAM, Decult, to hide priuily. 

Decultivate: sec De- II. 1. 

Decuman (de-kiwman), a. Also 7-8 -ane. 
[ad. L. decumdn-us, var. of decimdnus of or be* 
longing to the tenth part, or the tenth cohort, f. 
decim-us tenth : sec -an ; also, by metonymy, con- 
siderable, large, immense ] 

1. Very large, immense : usually of waves. 

(As to the vulgar notion that the tenth or decuman wave, 
Jluctus decumanus, is greater and more dangerous than 
any other : see Sir Thos. Browne Pseud. Ep. vii. xvii. 3, De 
Quincey Pagan Oracles Wks. 1862 VII. iSx.) 

X659 Gauosn Tears of Church 30 To be overwhelmed 
and uuite sunk by auch decumane billowes as those small 
vessels have no proportion to resist, X708 Motteux Rabe- 
lais iv. xxiii. (1737)07 That decumane Wave that took ns 
fore and aft. 1838 h rater's Mag. XVII. 122 The tenth, or 
decuman, is the last of the sent of waves, and the most 
sweeping in its operation. X870 Fasras Witn. Hist. 1.(1871) 
S Confidence, that even amid the decuman billows of modern 
scepticism it [the Church) shall remain immovable. 

esbsol. 1870 Lowell Poems, Cathedr., Shocks of surf that 
clomb and fell, Spntne-sltding down the baffled decuman. 

2. Rom. Antiq. Belonging to the tenth cohort : 
applied to the chief entrance to a camp, or that 
farthest from tbe enemy {porta decumana). 

x8$s WaiGHT Celt, Roman, 4 Saxon (i86x> X48 The decu- 
man gate. 

t Decumana!, a. Obs. rare. [f. as prec + 
-al.] -prec. 2. 

x6$a UaQUHART Jewel Wks. (1834) 2*9 The decnmanal 
wave of the oddest whimxy of all. 

Decumbence (dJkirmbens). [f. Decumbent: 
see -ENCE.l Lying down; ~next. 

1646 Sit T. Bbowns Pseud. Ep. III. i. xos If .. they lye 
not downe and enjoy no decumbence at alL x88a Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Decumbence, tbe state or attitude of lying down. 
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Decumbency (dflczrmbenst). [f. as prec. : 

sec -ENCY.J 

1. Lying down, reclining ; decumbent condition 
or posture. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. vi. 244 Theophylact . . 
not considering the ancient manner of decumbency, imputed 
this gesture of the beloved Disciple unto Rusticity. 1877 
Roberts Handbk. Med. (ed. 3) II. 32 The mode of decum- 
bency is generally on the back, with the head higb. 

2. Taking to one's bed ; « Decumbiture 2. In 
quot. 1820 humorotis/y for 'going to bed*. 

1651 C. Walker Hist. Independ. 111. 52 One peece of cure 
..must be Phlebotomy, but then you must begin before 
Decumbency. 165a G/.ulb Magastrotn. 240 The hour of 
decumbency.^ 1820 L. Hunt Indicator No. 15 (1822) I. 117 
Candid enquirers into one's decumbency. 

Decumbent (dilc^'mbent), a. (sb.) [ad. L. 
decumbent-em , pr. pple. of decumb-ere to lie down, 
f. De- I. 1 + -cumbere to lie.] 

1. Lying down, reclining. Now rare or Obs. 
1656 Blount Glossogr., Decumbent, that lyes or sits down ; 

or dyes, a 169 a Ashmole Antiq. Berksh. I. 2 (R.) The de- 
cumbent portraiture of a woman, resting on a death's head. 
1748 Hartley Obscrv. Man 1. i. 46 The decumbent Posture 
which is common to Animals in Sleep. 1798 W. Yonge in 
Beddoes Contrib. Phys. Knowledge (1799) 303 The advan- 
tage of a decumbent posture. 

f b. Lying in bed through illness. Obs. 
3689 G. Harvey Curing Dis. by Expect, xv. 114 An elder 
Brother decumbent of a Continual Fever, a 1732 Atter- 
bury (T.), To deal with . . decumbent dying sinners. 

2. spec, a. Bot. Lying or trailing upon the ground, 
but with the extremity ascending : applied to stems, 
branches, etc. 

1 791 E. Darwin Bot. Gard. n. 24 note, This species of Fern 
. . with a decumbent root. 1830 Lindley Nat. Svst. Bot. 
83 Herbaceous plants, native of sandy plains . . and usually 
decumbent. 1874 M. C. Cooke Fungi 249 The fertile flocci 
were decumbent, probably from the weight of the spores. 

b. Nat. Hist. Of hairs or bristles : Lying flat on 
the surface, instead of growing out at right angles. 

1826 Kihbv & Sp. Entomol. Ill.xxxiv. 308 The covering 
of hairs is silky and decumbent. Ibid. III. 645 Short de- 
cumbent hairs or bristles. 

t B. as sb. One lying ill in bed : cf. 1 b. Obs. 

1641 T. Jackson True Evang. T.n. 138 When the Christian 
decumbent growes near to the grave. 1699 1 Misaurus ' 
Honour of Gout ([1720) 10 He tells the Decumbent a long 
story of the . . Misery of Life. 

Hence Decumbently adv., in a decumbent 
manner. In mod. Diets. 

Decumbiture (d^k»-mbitiuj). 7 Obs. [An 
irregular formation from L. deaimbere ; the etymo- 
logical form being decubiture : see Decubitus.] 

1. Lying down ; spec, as an invalid in bed. 

1670 Mavnwaring Vita Sana viii. 94 As for the manner 
of decumbiture, the body must lie easie. 1681 Wharton 
Crises Bis. Wks. (1683) 115 The time when the Sick-party 
takes his Bed, is the beginning of his Decumbiture. 1741 
Ettrick in Fhil. Trans. XLI. 565 The Band ..is to be 
kept on, the whole Time of Decumbiture. 

2. The act or time of taking to one's bed in an 
illness, b. Astro/. A figure erected for the time 
at which this happens, and affording prognostics of 
recovery or death. 

1647 Lilly Chr. Astrot. xliv. 255 At the hour of Birth, at 
time of Decumbiture of the sick. 1671 Blagravb Astro/. 
Physic 23 The Moon being returned unto the place she was 
in at the decumbiture. a 1700 DnvnEM (J.), The planetary 
hour must first be known, And lucky moment: if her eye 
but akes, Or itches, its decumbiture she takes. 1707 J. 
Fbazer Disc. Second Sight 4 The boy died . . the eleventh 
night from his decumbiture. 1819 J.Wilson Diet. Astrol., 
Decumbiture, a horary question or figure, erected for a sick 
person. It should be made to the time when the patient 
first perceives his disease. 

t Decupela'tion. Obsr 0 [ c f. Cupel, Cupel- 
Lation.] 'The same as Decantation.' 

1706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey); hence 1731 in Bailey, etc. 

t Decuplate, a. Obs. [ad. L. decup/dt-us, 
pa. pple. : see Decuple v.~\ Multiplied by ten. 

1690 Leybourn Cursus Math. 339 There remains . . Root 
Decuplate, b = 20. 

Decuplate (de-kiwpl«r't), v. [f. L. decup/dre : 
see Decuple v. and -ate 3.] » Decuple v. 

1690 Leybourn Cursus Math. 340 The first Root de- 
cuplated, b - 30. 1887 igth Cent. Aug. 152 All this de- 
cuplating our production. 

Hence + Decuplatlon, multiplication by ten, 
increase tenfold. 

1690 Leybourn Cursus Math. 340 The Decuplation of the 
Roots. 

Decuple (de-kiz/p'I\ a. and sb. [a. F. dicuple 
(1484 in Hatzf.), ad. L. decup/us tenfold, f. decern 
ten + -p/us r as in du-p/us } tri-p/us, etc.] 

A. adj. Ten times as much ; tenfold. 

[150X Douglas Pal. Hon. 1. xli, Duplat, triplat, diates- 
seriall, Sesqui altera, and decuplaresortis.] 1613 M. Ridley 
Magn. Bodies 87 Sometimes decuple or ten times as much 
againe. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 192 Man, whose 
length . . is sextuple unto his breadth . . and decuple unto 
his profundity. 1771 Raper in Phil. Trans. LX1. 534 
Reckoning . . the value of gold decuple that of silver. 18 17 
Colebrookb Algebra, etc. 4 Increasing regularly in decuple 
proportion. 1843 Eraser's Mag. XX VII . 461 Double, treble, 
and more than decuple the amount. 

B. sb. A number or quantity ten times another ; 
a tenfold amount. 
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c 1425 Craft Nombrynge (E. E. T. S.) 20, 20 is be decuple 
of 2, 10 is be decuple of 1. 1691 Ray Creation 1. (R.), If 
the same proportion holds . . (that is, as 1 guess, near a de- 
cuple). 1864 Pusev Led. Daniel 623 During a period of 
years, which was to be a decuple of their own number. 1885 
Times 12 Dec. 9/5 To abolish one or two of the doubles, 
trebles, and decuples which afflict postmen and cabmen [in 
street nomenclature]. 

Decuple (de - kittp*l), v. [ad. L. decup/dre (only 
in pa. pple. decup/dtus), f. decup/us tenfold: see 
prec. : cf. F. dicupler (18th c. in Hatzf.).] 
trans. To increase or multiply tenfold. 

1674 Jeake Arith. (1696) 201 The Square of 1 decupled is 
10. a 1687 Petty Pol. A ritk. i. (1691) 9 If France hath scarce 
doubled its Wealth and Power, and that the other have de- 
cupled theirs. 1837 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) IV. 
253 If the demand for muscle were decupled Bt every com- 
mercial and manufacturing station. 

Hence De'cupled///. a. 

1854 H. H. Wilson tr. Rig-veda II. 5 To partake of the 
decupled (libation). 

Decuplet <,deki«plet). Mus. [f. L. decttp/us 
Decuple + -et in trip/el, etc.] 'A group of len 
notes played in the time of eight or four 1 (Stainer 
& Barrett Did. Mus. Terms). 

Decur, var. of Decore Obs. 

Decure, obs. form of Decuky. 

f Decu*riate, v. Obs.- 0 [f. ppl. stem of L. de- 
curidre to divide into deatrise : see Decuby.] (See 
quot.) So f Decuria'tion [L. decuridtid], 

1623 Cooker am, Decuriate, to diuide into bands, to sepa- 
rate. 1721 in Bailev. 1623 Cocker AM) Decuriation, a 
making of Knights or Captaines. 

Decurion (dflriue-ri^h). In 4-5 -ioun. [ad. 
L. decurio, -onem, f. dec-em ten, after centurio 
Centurion : see Decur y.] 

1. Rom. Antiq. A cavalry officer in command of 
a decuria or company of ten horse. Also gen. 
A commander or captain of ten men. 

138a Wvclif 1 Mace. in. 55 Decuriouns, leders often. 1533 
Bellenoen Livy iv. (1822) 361 Sixtus Tempanius, decunon 
of horsmen. 1581 Styward Mart. Discipl. 1. 61 He shall 
charge euerie decurion or Captaine of ten men vpon their 
othes. 1 701 W. Wotton Hist. Rome v. 83 He had got away, 
if a Decurion had not fallen upon him. 1838 Arnold Hist. 
Rome I. 75 The poorest citizens, .followed the army . .acting 
as orderlies to the centurions and decurions. 

b. trans/. An overseer of ten households, a 
ttthing-man. 

1591 G. Fletcher Russe Commiv. (Haklnyt Soc.) 43 The 
constable hath certaine . . decurions under him, which haue 
the ouersight of ten households a peece. 1689-90 Temple 
Ess. Heroic Virtue § 3 Wks. 1731 I. 207 He [Mango Capacl 
instituted Decurions thro' both these Colonies, that is, one 
over every Ten Families. 

2. Roman Hist. A member of the senate of a 
colony or municipal town ; a town councillor. 

In later times the capacity for the office became hereditary, 
and the decurions formed an order charged with heavy finan- 
cial and other responsibilities to the imperial government. 

1382 Wyclip Mark xv. 43 loseph of Armathie, the noble 
decurioun [Vulg. decurio, Gr. 0ovAea/nfr]. 1606 Holland 
Sueton. 60 A new kind of Suffrages which the decurions or 
elders of Colonies gave every one in tbeir owne Towneshippe. 
1635 Pagitt Chrisiianogr. Hi. (1636) 2 loseph of Arimathea, 
that noble Decurion. 1781 Gibbon Decl.fi F. II. 63 The 
laborious offices, which could be productive only of envy 
and reproach, of expence and danger, were imposed on the 
Decurions, who # formed the corporations of the cities, and 
whom the severity of the Imperial laws had condemned to 
sustain the burthens of civil society. 187a E. W. Robertson 
Hist. Ess. yj note, The Decurio, and filius Decurionis, the 
Plebeius, and the Servus of the law of Constantine, answer 
exactly to the Noble, Free, and Servile orders of the Ger- 
manic codes. 

3. A member of the Great Council in modern 
Italian cities and towns. 

1666 Land. Gaz. No, 97/1 The Colledge of the Jurists, the 
sixty Decurions [at Milan]. 1708 Ibid. No. 4448/1 After 
these came eight Trumpeters . . preceding the 60 Decurions, 
the great Chancellor, the Privy-Council, and Senate. 1841 
W. Spaloing Italy $ It. Isl. III. 343 In Genoa, whose muni- 
cipality was constituted bylaws of 1814 and 181 5, there is 
a Great Council of forty decurions (half nobles, half mer- 
chants and other citizens), who were named in the first 
instance by the crown, but have since filled up their own 
vacancies. 1865 Maffei Brigand Life 11. 47 At one time 
a syndic, a decurion, profited by his post to persecute his 
private enemies. 

4. Astro/. = Dec an 2. 

1652 Gaule Magastrotn. 67 Their houses . . thrones, de- 
curions, faces, joys. 

U Erron. for Decuby, a company of ten. 
. J5S5 Eden 23 A coompanyeof armed men dluided 

into .xxv. decurions, that is, tenne in a company with theyr 
capita ynes. 

Dectrrionate. [ad. L. decuriondl-us } f. de~ 
ctirion-em : see -ate 1 .] The office of a decurion. 

1840 Milman Hist. Chr. II. 382. 1863 Draper Intelt. 
Devel. Europe ix.(i86s) 209 Exempting the priesthood from 
burdensome offices such as the decurionate. 1880 Muirhead 
Gains^ \. § 95 note. Not only the magistracy but also the 
decurionate was a stepping-stone to citizenship. 

DecuTionship. [See -ship.] *= prec. 

1873 Wagner tr - Tettffefs Hist. Rom. Lit. 11. 340 Ex- 
emption . . from the decurionship and military service. 

Recurrence (di*k» rens). [f. Deccbrent : see 

•ENCE.j 

+ 1. The act or state of running down ; downward 
flow or course ; lapse (of time). Obs. 
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1659 Gauden Tears of Church 536 The errata's which, 
by long^ decurrence of time, through many mens hands have 
befaln it, are easily corrected. 1677 P. A. Pref. Poem in 
Cary's Chrotwt.. The Course Of Humane Beeing even from 
the Source Of it s Decurrence. 

2. Bot. The condition of being Decckrent (q.v.). 

1835 Linolev Introd. Bot. (1848) I. 228 The decurrence of 
the nbres. 1883 G. Allen in Nature 29 M ar. 511 There will 
be a strong tendency towards the long pointed ribbon-like 
form, and also a marked inclination towards decurrence. 

DecuTrency. [f. as prec. + -enct.] = prec. 

1651 J. Goodwin Redemption Red. ii. § 17 The flowing of 
Rivers from their Fountaines together with the decurrency 
of their Waters into the Sea. 188a Syd. Soc. Lex., Decur- 
rency, the condition or appearance of a decurrent leaf. 

Recurrent (dilctrrenl), a. [ad. L. decurrent- 
em, pr. pple. of decurrtre to run down, f. De- I. 1 
+ cur r ere to run.] 

*t*l. Running or flowing down. Obs. 

1433-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 225 An ymage of Venus .. 
whiche was made so subtily that a man my^bte see in that 
ymage as bloode decurrente. 

2. Bot. Of leaves, etc. : Extending down the 
stem or axis below the point of insertion or attach- 
ment. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Suppl., Decurrent leaf, a 1794 Sis 
W. Jones Bot. Obs. in Asiat. Res. (1795) IV. 239 [Leaves] 
, downy on both sides, mostly decurrent on the long hoary 
petiols. 1870 HooKEA Stud. Flora 260 Verbascum Thapsus 
. . leaves very decurrent . . anthers of long stamens slightly 
decurrent. 
Hence Decu'rrently adv. 

1807 J. E. Smith Phys. Bot. 178 [Pinnate] dccursivl, de- 
currcntly, when the leaflets are decurrent. 

Decu*rring f pp/. a. « Decurrent (in Bot). 

1889 in Cent. Diet. 

t DecuTSe. Obs. [ad. L. decurs-us^ f. ppl. stem 
of decurr-erc : cf. Decodrse.] Downward course, 
lapse. 

1593 Bilsoh Govt. Christ's Ch. 237 By degrees, in decurse 
of time. 1657 Tomlinson Renoifs Disp. 225 Nor that the 
decurse of years would work some change in it. 

T Recursion (dJl^uJan). Obs. [ad. L. de- 
cursion-em, n. of action f. decurr-kre (ppl. stem 
decurs-) to run down.] 

1. The action of running, flowing, or passing 
downwards; also jig* of time, etc. 

c 1630 Jackson Creed w. x. Wks. V. 277 The perpetual 
ascent of springing waters into the hills, their continual de- 
cursion from them into the sea. 1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. 
206 In the deenrsion of. .twelve or thirteen hundred years. 
1680 — Apocal, Apoc. 24 The whole decursion and succes- 
sion of the church to the end of the world. 

2. Antiq. A military manoeuvre, exercise or evo- 
lution, performed under arms ; a solemn procession 
round a funeral pile. 

[1623 Cockeram, Decursion, a running of souldierson their 
enemies.] 1658 W. BtiaTON I tin. Anton. 68 His body, .was 
laid on the Rogtts, or Pile, .and honored with the veptSpoprj, 
decursion, or running round it by his Sons and Souldiers. 
1697 Potter Antiq. Greece iv. vi. (1715) 211 In this Decur- 
sion the Motion was towards the^ Left hand. 1702 Addison 
Dial. Medals i. 19 Charged . . with many Ancient Customs, 
as sacrifices . . allocutions, decursions, lectisterniums. 

Decxrrsive, a. Bot. [ad. mod. Bot. L. decur- 
slV'tiSf f. L. decurs-, ppl. stem of decurr-ere to run 
down: see -ive.] « Decurrent. 

1828 in Webster. 

Hence Dectrrsively adv., as decur sive/y -pinnate 
[mod.L. decursivt piimattls : cf. Decurrently]. 

1833 Crabb Tecknot. Did., Decitrswe/y .pinnate, Bn epithet 
for a leaf having its leaflets decurrent, or running along the 
petiole. 1866 in Treas. Bot. 

t Decu-rt,a. Obs.~° [Cf. Curt and De- II. 3.] 

1633 Cockeram, Decurt, short. 

T DeCTTrt, v. Obs. [ad. L. decurt-are to cut 
off, curtail, f. De- I. 2 + cur tare to shorten : see 
Curt z/.] trans. To cut down, shorten, dock, 
curtail, abridge. Hence Decn*rted pp/. a. 

1550 Balk ApoL 147 Your decurted or headlesse clause, 
Angelorum enim, et cet. 1631 J. Done Polydoron 88 [It is] 

?lain Roguerie toDecurte or mispoint their Writings. 1648 
Ierrick Hesper., Julia's Churching (1869) 307. To him 
bring Thy free, and not decurted offering. 

DeCTTTtate, a. rare. [ad. L. decur tdt-us, 
pa. pple. of decurtare : see prec] Cut down, 
shortened, abridged, curtailed. 

a 1638 Meoe Ep. to Hayn Wks. (1672) rv. 753 The preposi- 
tion ? being decurtate of P? inter. 1859 F. Hall Vdsa- 
vadattd Preface 8 Bana. .lopped off his own hands and feet 
.. In this decurtate condition he dictated a poem of a 
hundred couplets. 

f Decu-rtate, v . Obs. ]i. ppl. stem of L. de- 
curtare : see prec. and -ate 3. J trans. = Decurt v. 

1599 Nashe Lenten Stuffe Ep. Ded. A ij b, Hee sendes 
for his barber to depure, decurtate, and spunge him. 1623 
Cockeram, Decurtate, to shorten. 1676 Cole in Phil. 
Trans. XI. 607 Those, which had been decurtated by the 
unequal cutting of the knife. 

f Decurta'tion. Obs. [ad. L. decurtdtion-em, 
n. of action f. decurtare : see Decurt v. So in 
mod.F.] Shortening, abridging, or cutting down. 

165a Gaule Magastrom. To Rdr., Ambiguous equivoca- 
tions, affected decurtations, sophisticated expressions. 
1652-62 Hevlin Cosmogr. hi. (1682) 38 By the like decur (a- 
tion we have turned Hispania unto Spain. 1700 Phit. 
Trans. XXII. 568 The Contraction . . is performed by the 
decurtation or shortening of the Fleshy Fibres. 
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Decurvation (dfktuv/t'Jm). [n. of action f, 
L. de- down + p|>l. stem of curvdre to bend, Curve : 
see -ation.] The action or process of decurving ; 
the condition of being bent downwards. 

1881 A. Newton in F.neyct. Bril. XII. 358/2 There are 
Trwhilidr which possess almost every gradation of decur- 
vation of the bill. 

Decurvature (d/kS'ivitiui). [f. as prcc, + 
-ure ; cf. curvature.] ■•prcc. 

1887 E. D. Cope Orig. Fittest yi* Constant jarring, .would 
tend to a decurvature of both inferior and superior adjacent 
end walls. 

Decurve (d/kiriv), v. rare. [f. L. de- down + 
curvdre to Curve.] To curve or bend down. 
Hence Deourved ///. a., carved downwards. 

1835 Kir by II ab. % Inst. A aim. I. ix. 374 An incipient de* 
curved spire. 189a Athenaeum 18 June 795/2 The upper 
mandible {of a parakeet] was so abnormally decurved. 

Decury (de-kiuri). Also 6 decure. [a. OF. 
deeurie or ad. L. decuria a division or company of 
ten, f, dec-em ten, after centuria Century.] 

Rom. Hist, and Antiq. A division consisting of 
ten men, a company or body of ten ; applied also 
to larger classes or divisions {e.g. of tne judices, 
scrib/e, etc.). 

iS33 B ellen oen Livy 1. (1822) 30 The faderis, quhilk war 
ane nundreth in nowmer, deyidit thaimself in ten decuris, 
ilk decure contening ten men in nowmer. 1563-7 Buchanan 
Reform. St. Androt Wks. (1892) 8 The regent sal. .assigne 
thayme place in hys classe diuidit in decuriis. 1586 T. B. 
La Priniand. Fr. Acad. 1. 643 The Pretors. .tooke a certain 
number of ludges. .who. .were distributed by decuries or 
tens. 1695 Kennett Par. Antiq. (1818) II. 340 In the 
larger' houses, where the numbers amounted to several 
decuries, the senior dean had a special preeminence. 1847 
GaoTE Greece 11. xxxi. IV. i8g, §000 of these citizens were 
arranged in ten pannels or decuries of 500 each. 

Decns (drk£s). slang. [From the Latin motto 
dectts et tutamen on the rim.J A crown-piece. 

1688 Shadwell Sqr.Alsatia u.Wks. (1720) IV. 48 To equip 
von with some Meggs, Smelts, Decus's and Georges. 182a 
Scott Nigel xxiii, 'You see', he said, pointing to the 
casket, ■ that noble Master Grahame. .has got the decuses 
and the smelts,' 

Decuss (d/ktrs), v. rare. [ad. L. dccius-arc 
to divide crosswise, or in the form of an X, f. 
decttssis the number ten (X), also a ten-as piece, 
and so supposed to be f. dec{-em)assis.'] ■« De- 
cussate v. 

178a A. Monro Compar. Anat. (ed. 3) 25 A double row of 
. .fibres decussing one another. 

t Decirssant, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. dectts- 
sant-em, pr. pple. of decttssdre : see prec] Decus- 
sating, intersecting. 

1685 H. More Para. Prophet. 462 Placed on those pro- 
duced decussant Lines. 

Decussate (MkvseX), a. [nd. L. decussat es, 
pa. pple. of decussdre : see Decuss.] 

1. Having the form of an X. 

1825 Hone Fvery-day Bk. I. 1538 The letter X, styled 
a cross decussate. 1882 Farrak Early Chr. I. 85 The de- 
cussate cross now known as the cross of St. Andrew. 

2. Bot. Of leaves, etc. : Arranged on the stem 
in successive pairs, the directions of which cross 
each other at right angles, so that the alternate 
pairs are parallel. 

# 1835L1NOLEV Introd.Bol. (1848) II. 382 ZV£*«rt/*,arranged 
in pairs that alternately cross each other. 1884 Bower & 
Scott De Bar?* Phaner. 259 The stem has four angles, 
and bears decussate pairs of opposite leaves. 

Hence Dactraaately adv., in a decussate manner. 

1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 320 Folia, .transversely coalescent 
or intersecting one another (decussately aggregated). 

Decussate (de-k£s* ! t, d/ktrs^'t), v. [f. L. de- 
cussdt-, ppl. stem of decuss-dre : see Decuss.] 

1. trans. To cross, intersect, lie across, so as to 
form a figure like the letter X. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Card. Cyrus Hi. « The right and 
transverse fibres are decussated by the oblick fibres. 1665-6 
Phil. Trans. I. 221 These Rainbows did not. .decussate one 
another at right angles, hw Bracken Farriery Im/r. 
(1756) I. 58 The inner [fibres] always decussate or cross the 
outer. 1835-6 Tooo Cycl. Auat.l. 583/1 Their medullary 
fibres, .converge and decussate each other. 

2. intr. To cross or intersect each other ; to form 
a figure like the letter X. 

1 713 Derham Phys. Theol.w. vii, 153 The Fibres of the 
external and internal Inlercostals decussate. 1835-6 Toon 
Cycl. Anat. I. 251/1 Sometimes they (ligaments] cross or 
decussate with each other. 1875 Blake Zool. 198 Optic 
nerves, com missu rally united, not decussating. 

Decussated (see prec), ///. a. [f. prec. + 
-ed Formed with crossing lines like an X ; 
crossed, intersected ; having decussations or inter- 
sections. 

1658 Sia T. Browne Gard. Cyrus i. 37 The decussated 
characters in many consulary coyncs. 1686 Plot Staffordsh. 
430 A decussated cross. 1755 Johnson, Network ; any thing 
reticulated or decussated, at equal distances, with inter- 
stices between the intersections. # 1841 Johnston in Proc. 
Bertv. Nat. Club I. 267 Shell.. spirally ndged with fine de- 
cussated striae in the interstices. 

b. Rhet. Consisting of or characterized by two 
pairs of clauses or words, those in each pair corre- 
sponding to those in the other, but in reverse order; 
cniastic. 
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1828 Webster *.v., In rhetoric, a decussated period u one 
that consists of two rising and two falting clauses, placed in 
alternate opposition to each other. 

Decussating, ppl. a. [-ino 2.] Crossing, 
intersecting. 

"839-47 Todd Cycl. Anat. III. 680/1 These decussating 
fibres. 1855 Holoen Hunt. Osteol. (1878) 9 Arranged in 
decussating curves like the arches in Gothic architecture. 

Decussation (dekrs* 1 jan). [ad. L. decussd- 
tion-em, n, of action f. dtcussdre : sec Decuss and 
-ATION.] Crossing (of lines, rays, fibres, etc) so 
as to form a figure like the letter X ; intersection. 

1656 in Blount Glottogr. 1658 Sia T. Browne Gard. 
Cyrns L 37 The Letter x, that is the Emphatical decussa. 
tion, or fundamental figure. 1663 Evilvn Chalcogr. (1769) 
90 Performed in single and masterly strokes, without de. 
cussations, and cross hatchings. 167a Nkwtom in Rigaud 
Corr. Set. Men $1841) II. 144 By the iterated decussations 
of the rays, objects will be rendered less distinct. 1713 
Df.kham Phys. Theol. iv. ii. 95 A Coalition or Decussation 
of the Optick Nerves. 1839-47 Todd Cycl. Anat. III. 
480/1 The point at which the decussation [of nerve-fibres b 
the brain] takes place is about ten lines below the margin 
of the pons Varolii. 

b. Rhet. An arrangement of clauses, etc. in 
which corresponding terms occur in reverse order; 
chiasmus. 

1 84* Tail's Mag. VIII. 561 They have, .become weary of 
these pretty grammatico-metricat cuttings and decussations. 
Erroneous use, app. for Decussion, striking off. 

1654 H. L' Estrange Chat. I (1655) 117 lie yeilded his 
head to decussation, to the striking off. 

t Decu-ssative, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. decussate 
ppl. stem of decuss-dre + -ive.] Characterized by 
decussation; crossing. Hence Dectvusatively adv. 

i6s8 Sia T. Browne Gartt. Cyrus Hi. 56 By decussative 
diametral?, Quincunciall Lines and angles, ibid. i. 38 The 
HHgh-Priest was anointed decussatively or in the form of 

T Decu ssion. Obs. rare. [ad. L. decttssidn-em, 
n. of action f. decutfre to shake down, beat down, 
etc, f. De- I. 1 + quatfre to shake.] A shaking 
down or off. 

1664 Evelyn Pontona (1729) 94 Making a Quantity of | 
Cider with Windfalls, which he let ripen in the Hoard, near 1 
a month interceding between the time of their Decussion, 
and that which Nature intended for their Maturity. 1674 
Blount Glossogr.j Decussion , n striking or shaking off; a 
beating down. 

II DeCUSSOTium. Surg. [mod.L. f. decuss-, 
ppl. stein of decultre : see prec. and -okium. In | 
mod.F. dtfeussoire."] * An instrument for keeping 
down, or separating to a sufficient extent, the dura 
mater in the operation of trepanning, to protect it 
from injury, and to facilitate the discharge of mat- 
ters from its surface' (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1882). 

+ Decu*te, v. Obs.- [ad. L. dccutSre (sec 

above).] 16*3 Cock era m, Decute, to cut off. 

f Decor tlent, a. Obs- 0 [ad. L. decuticnt-em, 
pr. pple. ofdeeuttre (sec above).] 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Decutient t that shakes or beats 
down. 

Decyl (de-sil). Chem. [f. Gr. lUo. tcn+-VL.] 
The tenth member of the series of hydrocarbon 
radicals having the formula C» H 2 ,« + , ; the mon- 
atomic alcohol radical C, 0 H 21 ; also called Decatyl. 
Used attrib. in decyl series, compounds, chloride, 
etc. 

Hence derivatives as D«'cylene, the olefine of 
the decyl series C,„ ; Decylio, of or pertaining 
to decyl, ns in decylic alcohol, hydride, etc. So 
De cine, the liquid hydrocarbon C, 0 H, S , the 
ethine or acetylene member of the decyl series. 
Cf. Decane, Decene, 

1868 Watts Diet. Chem. V. 1090 Decyl, Rutyl, Capryl, 
.. C10 Hat.. Hydride of Decyi.. Chloride of Decyl. 187a 
Ibid. VI. 54a Decylic compounds, .derived from the fund - . 
mental hydrocarbon C10 Hw, decyl hydride . . Decylene, 
C10 Hao. J875 Ibid. VII. 423 Decene and Decine. 

Decypher, obs. form of Decipher. 
Ded, obs. form of Dead, Death, Deed, Did (see 
Do v.). 

Dedain, early form of Disdain. 

Dedal, Dedalian, etc. : see Daedal, etc. 

Dedane, var. of Dedeign v. 2 

II Dedans (d^dan-). Tennis. [F. dedans gallery 
of a tennis court, special application of dedans in- 
side, interior, subst use of aedaits adv. inside, f. de 
of, from, by, with, etc + dans within :—OF. denz, 
itself f. de + em L. tutus Inside, within.] The 
open gallery at the end of the service-side of a 
tennis-court. 

x 706 in Phillips fed. Kersey). 1878 J. Marshall Ann. 
Tennis 36 At Lord s. .the net, instead of being equidistant 
from each end of the Court, is nearer to the dedans than to 
the other eod by 1 ft. 1885 Pall Mall G. ra May 11/1 The 
forcing for the dedans and the stopping were magnificent. 
1890 Athcnxum ai June 7^4/3 Let any young man.. go 
into the ' dedans ' of a tennis court while a good match is 
going on. 

Dedayn, -e, early forms of Disdain. 
Dedbote, var. of Deedbote Obs. 
Dedd e, dedo, obs. ff. Dead, Death, Deed. 
Dede, obs. pa. t. of Do. 



+ Dede corate, a. Obs. [ad. L. dhleeorat-us, 
pa. pple. of dedecordre to disgrace ; see next.] 
Disgraced, disgraceful. 

x<. . Phyh&amns la Skelton't ^.(184^ I. p. cxvi, O poet 
..Dedecorate and indecent, Insolent and insensate. 

Dedecorate .d/dc kSf^t , v. [f. L. dedecordt-, 
ppl. stem of dedeeordre to disgrace, f. dedecus, de- 
decor- disgrace, f. De- I. 6 + dents, decor-, grace, 
etc. In sense 2, f. De- II. 1 + Decorate.] 

f 1. trans. To disgrace, dishonour. Obs. 

1609 J* Davixs Holy Roode \x (D.) Why lett'st weake 
Wormes Thy head dedecorate With worthtesse briers, and 
flesh.transpierdng thomes? i6a3 Cockbram, Dedecorate, 
to dishonor, or shame one. 

2. To disfigure; to do the opposite of decorating. 

1804 Svo. Smith Mot. Pkilot. xl (1850) 137 If a trades- 
man . , were to xlide down gently into the mud, and de- 
decorate a pea green coat. 1887 Spectator 25 )une 867/1 
The vulgar and misleading caricatures which de-decorate 
these admirable chapters. 

Dedecoration. rare-"*, [ad. L. dedecora- 
tion-cm, n. of action f. dedeeordre : see prec] ' A 
disgracing or dishonouring ' (Phillips 1658) ; hence 
in Bailey, Johnson, and moa. Diets. 

t Dede corous, a. Obs- 0 fad. L. dedecords- 
us, later synonym of dedecdrtts disgraceful, f. De- 
I. 6 + decorus*. see Decorous.] Disgraceful, un- 
becoming. So f Dede corose a. 

tyxy Bailey voL II, Dedecorose, full of shame and dis- 
honesty, Dedeeorous, uncomely, unseemly, dishonest. 1755 
Johnson, Dedecoroue, disgraceful, reproachful, shameful 
[Hence in mod. Diets.) 

t Dedeign, -dein, -deyne, sb. and vA Early 
form of Dlsdain. 

t Dedei gn, Sc. Obs. Forms: 4-6 de- 
daynje, dedein^e, 5 dedyne, 6 dedcyne, de- 
denye, deden(e, dedane, deding. [A derivative 
of Deion v., in which the prefix de- appears to be 
taken in the sense 'down* (De- I. 1), so as to 
strengthen the notion of condescension ; or which 
may have arisen by confusion of dedeign ( ■» dis- 
dain) with deign. It seems to be confined to Scotch, 
and to have no analogies in French or Latin.] 

1. « Deign v. t. (In first quot. impers.} 

1375 BARBOua Bruce i. 376 He wes in all his dedis lele; 
For him dedeynjeii nocht to dele With trechery. 14*3 
J as. I Kingis Q. cbcviii, Madame., bot that jour grace 
dedyne, Off jour grcte myght, my wittis to enspire. 14.. 
Hoccleve Mother 0/ God 51 For Christ of the dedeynyt 
[Ph. MS. hath deyned] for to take IJothe flesche and blood. 
c 1500 Lancelot 240 And in his body.. The tronsione of o 
hrolcine sper that was, Quhich no man out dedenyt to aras. 
X S3S Stewaxt Cron. Scot. I. 618 That wald deding with his 
auctoritie Ws to support in oure necessitie. 1513-53 Douglas 
s&neis i. vi. 53 (ed. 1553*, f dedeinje [v.r. denje] not to 
ressaue Sic honour. 

2. To lower. 

1536 Bellznden Cron. Scot. (\Zz\) I. 123 The Romains 
wald nocht dedenye thair majeste, to satefy the desire of 
barbar pepill. 

Dedely, obs. form of Deadly. 

Deden (e, var. of Dedeign v. 2 ; obs. pa. t. pi. of Do. 

Dedentition (df dent i- fan). Phys. [f. De- II. 
1 + Dentition.] The shedding of the teeth ; esp. 
of the first set. 

1646 Sia T. Beowns Pseud. Ep. tv. xil a:6 (n the first 
(Septenary ] is Dedentition or falling of teeth. 1857 Dun- 
clison Dtct. Med. s. v. Dentition, Dedentition begins about 
the age of 6 or 7. 188a in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Dedenye, dedeyn e, etc, var. Dedeign v. 2 , 
and early ff. Disdain. 

De die ant (de-dtkant). [ad. L. dedicantem, 
pr. pple. of dedicdre to Dedicate.] One who 
dedicates. 

1881 Hubneb in Encycl. Bril. XIII. 127 (Rom. Inscrip- 
tions\ The proper form of the dedication.. also the name 
of the dedicants. .and the formula; of the offering. 

t Dedicate, pa^PPk. and ppl. a. Obs. or arch. 
Also 4-6 dadicat. [ad. L, dedtedt-us consecrated, 
formally devoted, pa, pple. of dedicdre (see next). 
Used both as pa. pple. and adj., but now only as 
an archaic synonym of dedicated.] Dedicated. 

c 1386 Chaucer Pars. r.rSooInchirche.orin chirche-hawe, 
in chtrche dedicate, or noon. 1494 Fabvan Ckron. 1. ii. 9 An 
old Temple dedycat in the honoure of . . Diana. 1535 Co vex - 
dale Ezek. xliv. 39 Euery dedicate thing e in Israel shall be 
theirs. Calf hill Ansiv. Treat. Crone (1846) 5 You 

have dedicate your book to the Queen's highness. 1643 
Milton Divorce vii. (1851) 35 Every true Christian ..is a 
person dedicate to joy and peace. 164 6 P. Bvlkklky Gospel 
Govt. tiL 375 The dedicate things which should have been 
to the honouring of God. 1798 Colexidgr Nightingale, 
Like a Lady vow'd and dedicate To something more than 
Nature in the grove. 1814 South ev Roderick x, I vow'd, 
A virgin dedicate, to pass my fife Immured. 

Dedicate (de*dik*U), v. [f. L. dedicdl-, ppl. 
stem of dsdicdre to declare, proclaim, devote (to 
a deity) in a set form of words, to consecrate, f. 
Dz- + dicdre to say, proclaim, make over formally 
by words, a weak vb. from stem die- of dtefre to 
say, tell ; cf. the adj. formative -dictts -saying, 
-telling ; also abdicate. For the pa. pple., dedicate 
(see prec) has been nsed, and in 16th c. the same 
form was used for the pa. t, as if short for dedicated ] 



DEDICATED. 

1. trans. To devote {to the Deity or to a sacred 
person or purpose) with solemn rites ; to surrender, 
set apart, and consecrate to sacred uses. 

(The leading sense, which more or less colours the others.} 
1530 Palscr. 509/1, 1 dedycate a churche. 1548-9 ( Mar :) 
Bk. Com. Prayer, Pubt. Baptism^ Whosoeuer is here dedi- 
cated to thee by our office Bnd ministerie. 1555 Eden 
Decades 73 To whom he buylded and dedicate a cbapell and 
an altare. 1651 Hosbes Leviaih. in. xxxix. 247* Any Edifice 
dedicated by Christians to the worship of Christ. 1659 
Pearson Creed (1839)223 Many are the enemies of those 
persons who dedicate themselves unto his service. i8zz 
K. Dicby Broadst. Hon. (1846) II. 337 (Taucredus), The 
2gtb of September has been dedicated to St. Michael and all 
Angels ever since the fifth century. 1885 Palt Mall G. 
2 Jan. 10/2 The precedent set by the Bishop of St. Albans 
in dedicating a cemetery, in lien of consecrating it in a 
strictly legal way. 
b. fig. 

1599 Shaks. Hen. V, iv. Chor. 37 Nor doth he dedicate 
one lot of colour Vnto the wearie and all-watched Night. 
10 o6 — Tr. 4 Cr t ill. ii. no Well Vnckle, what folly I com- 
mit, I dedicate to you. 1678 Salmon Lond. Disp. 578/1 
A Pectoral Decoction . . is Dedicated to the Lungs. 

2. transf. To give up earnestly, seriously, or 
wholly, to a particular person or specific purpose ; 
to assign or appropriate ; to devote. 

1553 T. Wilson Rhct. 3 We must dedicate our myndes 
wholly to folowe the moste wise and learned menne. 1595 
Spenser Col. Clout 472 To her my thoughts I daily dedi- 
cate. 1653 Walton Angler Ep. ped. 3 When you . . devest 
your self of your more serious business, and . . dedicate a day 
or two to this Recreation. 1718 Patoa Solomon 11. 818 1 1 bid 
her .. dedicate her remnant life Tn the just duties of an 
humble wife. 1771 Junius Lett. xlix. 257 The remainder 
of the summer shall be dedicated to your amusement. 1818 
Hallam Mid. Ages (1872) I. 504 The dukes of Savoy were 
. . completely dedicated to the French interests. 1841 W. 
Spaloing Italy ^ It. I si. I. 236 It assumed the title of the 
Via Triumphalis, from the processions to which it was dedi- 
cated. 

3. To inscribe or address (a book, engraving, 
piece of music, etc.) to a patron or friend, as a 
compliment, mark of honour, regard, or affection. 

1542 Boordb Dyetary Pref. (1870) 227 And where I haue 
dedycated this boke to your grace [etc.]. 1605 Bacon Adv. 
Learn. 1. iii. § 9 The ancient custom was to dedicate them 
only to private and equal friends, or to entitle the books 
with their names. 1737 Fielding Hist. Reg. Ded., Asking 
leave to dedicate, therefore, is asking whether you will pay 
for your dedication, and in that sense I believe it is under- 
stood by both authors and patrons. 1832 W. L. Garrison 
Thoughts African Colon, p. iii, I dedicate this work to my 
countrymen. 1848 TuAcKEa av Van. Fair, To B. W. Procter 
this story is affectionately dedicated. 

t b. To address (a letter or other communica- 
tion) to. Obs. rare. 

1688 Col. Bee. Pennsyhf. I. 236 That some things of that 
Nature had been proposed and Dedicated to y* proprietor, 
by himself . . to which he helieved he should receive his 
Answer by y» ffirst Shipping bether. 1776 Black Lett, to 
Adam Smith 26 Aug., I heard that he had dedicated a letter 
to you, desiring you not to come. 

4. Law . To devote or throw open to the use of 
the public (a highway or other open space). 

1843 Penny Cycl. XXVII. 153/2 It is necessary that the 
party dedicating should have a sufficient interest in the land 
to warrant such dedication. 

b. To open formally to the public ; to inaugu- 
rate, make public. 

189a Times (Weekly ed.) 21 Oct. 5/4 President Harrison 
cannot visit Chicago to dedicate the World's Fair. 

Dedicated (de'dik^ted), ///. a. [f. prec. + 
-ed.] Sacredly, solemnly, or formally devoted ; 
wholly given up, etc. ; inscribed (as a book). 

^1600 Shaks. Sonn. Ixxxii. 3 The dedicated words which 
writers use Of their fair subject, blessing every book. 1611 
Bible 2 Kings xii. 4 All the money of the dedicated things, 
1 661 Boyle Style of Script. Ep. Ded. (1675) 2 In the dedi- 
cated book. 1805 Wordsw. Prelude iv. Wks. (1888) 261/2 
That I should be . . A dedicated Spirit. 

Dedicatee (detfik/tr). [A modern formation 
from Dedicate v. + -ee, correlative to dedicator.} 
One to whom anything is dedicated. 

1760-72 H. Brooke Pool of Qual. I. Introd. iv, The writer 
and his patron, the dedicator and the dedicatee. 1802 Svo. 
Smith in Rdin. Rev. I. 22 The worthy dedicatees, the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen. 1881 Saintsburv Dryden 108 Assi- 
duous visits to patrons and dedicatees. 

Dedicating (de-dik*tin), vbl. sb. [-wo i.] 
The action of the verb Dedicate ; dedication. 

1535 Coverdale Dan, iii. 3 The dedicatynge of y R ymage. 
*6n Bible Num. vii. 11 The dedicating of the Altar. 

Dedicating,///, a. [-ing*.] That dedicates. 

166S J. Sergeant Let, Thanks 32 He is Mr. Stillingfleets 
dedicated and dedicating friend. 

Dedication (dedik^-Jan). [a. OF. dedication, 
-cion (14th c. in Godef.), ad. L. dedtedtidn-em, n. 
of action from dedicdre to Dedicate.] 

1. The action of dedicating, the fact of being 
dedicated ; a setting apart and devoting to the 
Deity or to a sacred purpose with solemn rites. 

1382 Wyclif Num. vii. 88 Thes thinges ben offrid in the 
dedicacioun of the auter, whanne it is anoynt. 1387 Tsevisa 
Higden VII. 351 Kyng William, .commaundede nyh alle be 
bisshoppes of Engclond bat bey schulde come to bat dedica. 
cioun pc fiftenbe day of May. 1460 CAPGaAVE Chron. 165 
William . . aftir tyme that he had biggid the Cherch ageyn, 
desired that the Kyng schuld com to the dedicacion. 1643 
Burrouches Exp. Hosea viii. (1652)292 Dedication is when I 
give a thing out of my own power, for a pious use, that I can- 
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not make use of for any thing again. 1665 Sir T. Herbert | 
Trav. (1677) 296 The Monks . . shave the upper part of their 
head by way of distinction from the Laity and for dedication, j 
1776 Gibbon Decl. <$■ F. I. xviL 444 The founder prepared to 
celebrate the dedication of his city. 

b. The form of words in which this act is ex- 
pressed. 

1520 Cax ton's Chron. Eng. iv. 38/1 He ordeyned the dedy- 
cacyon of the chirche every yere sholde be sayd. 1607 Top- 
sell Fourf. Beasts (1673) 264 Metellus the Macedonian 
raised two porches . . without inscription or dedication. 

c. The commemoration of such an act ; the day 
or feast of dedication (of a church). 

Feast of the Dedication : the annual commemoration of 
the purification of the Second Temple by Judas Macca- 
beus. 

£1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xix. 87 When grete festez com- 
mez ..as J), dedicacioun of be kirk. 1483 Cath. Angl. 93 
Dedicacion, dedicacio, eticennia. 1530 Palsgr. 212/2 Dedi- 
cation a feestfull day, dedicace. 1695 Kennett Par. Aniiq. 
(181 8) 1 1 . 305 The dedication of churches should in all places 
be celebrated on the first Sunday of the month October. 

2. fig. The giving up or devoting (of oneself, 
one's time, labour, etc.) to the service of a person 
or to the pursuit of a purpose. 

1601 Shaks. Twel.N. y. i. 85 His life 1 gaue him, and did 
thereto adde My loue without retention or restraint, All his 
in dedication. i6zt — IVint.T. l\. iv. 577 A Course more 
promising, Then a wild dedication of your selues To vnpath'd 
Waters. 1841-44 Emerson Ess. t Experiettce Wks. (Bohn) I. 
177 We need change of objects. Dedication to one thought 
is quickly odious. 187s Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 345 The | 
dedication of himself to the improvement of his fellow, 
citizens. 

3. The dedicating of a hook, etc. ; the form of 
words in which a writing, engraving, etc., is dedi- 
cated to some person. 

1598 FLoaio Diet. Ep. Ded. 1 This dedication . . may haply 
make your Honors muse. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, t. iii. 
§ 9 Neither is the modern dedication of books and writings, f 
as to patrons, to be commended. 1751 Johnson Rambler 
No. 136 r 6 Nothing has so much degraded literature from 
its natural rank, as the practice of indecent and promiscuous 
dedication. 1887 Bowen Virgil, Eclogue vi. Argt., The 
Eclogue opens with a dedication to the Roman general 
Varus. 

1 4. Special appropriation. Obs. 

1570-6 LAMBAaoE Peramb. Kent (1826) 225 It should 
seeme by the dedication of the name [Sheppey], that this 
Ilande was long since greatly esteemed either for the number 
of the sheepe, or for toe finenesse of the fleese. 

5. Law. The action of dedicating (a highway, 
etc.) to the public use. 

1809 Tomlins Law Diet. s. v. Highway, A street built 
upon a person's own ground is a dedication of the Highway 
so far only as the publick has occasion for it, viz. for a right 
of passage. 1843 Penny Cycl. XXVII. 153 The dedication 
of a way to the public may be by writing or by words. 1883 
E. P. Wolstenholme Settled Land Act 28 Dedication to 
the public is a term generally applied to the act of throwing 
roads open to the use of the public. 

6. attrib. and Comb., as d. feast, festival ; dedica- 
tion cross, a cross painted or carved on a chnrch 
or altar at Us dedication ; dedication day, the 
anniversary of the dedication of a church, observed 
as a festival. 

1581 J. Bell H addon's A nsw. Osor. 323 b , The feastes . • ' 
of the patrone of the church, dedication day, and Relick- 
sonday. 1695 Kennett Par. Antiq. (1818) II. 306 The 

Primitive fair in Oxford was on the day of St. Frideswide, | 
ecause it was the dedication day of the chief conventual 
church. 308 The dedication feasts fell on those days. 

1848 B. WEaa Continent* Ecclesiol. 57 Remains of . . a dedi- 
cation-cross. 188a Bloxam Gothic Arch. II. 155 We 
sometimes meet with dedication or consecration crosses 
imbedded in the external walls of churches. 
Dedica'tional, a. [f. prec. + -al.] Of or per- 
taining to dedication. 

1884 Springfield Wheelmen's Gaz. Nov. 103/2 The mem- 
bers . . met at the new rooms . . to witness the dedicational 
exercises. 

Dedicative (de'dik^tiv), a. [ad. L. dediedttv- | 
us, f. dedicdt-, ppl. stem of dedicdre to Dedicate : 
see -ive.] Having the attribute of dedicating. 

1655 tr. Francion xi. 14 Which is . . not dedicative, but it 
is rather a negative Epistle. 1816 Keatinge Trav. (1817) I 
1 1. 79 Here is a temple of Mars with a dedicative inscription. 
1825 Coleridge Aids Reft, (1848) 1. 28 The religious nature 
and dedicative force of the marriage vow. 

Dedicator (de'dik^tai). [a. L. dedicator, 
agent-n. f. dedicdre to Dedicate.] One who de- 
dicates ; esp. one who inscribes a book to a friend 
or patron. 

1596 W. Barlev New Bk. Tablilure A ijb (Stanf.), The 
first of these causes doth shew a greedie minde in the 
Dedicator. 1663 Davenant Siege m of Rhodes Ded., The ill 
manners and indiscretion of ordinary Dedicators. 1709 
Pope Ess. Crit. 593 Leave dang'rous truths to unsuc- 
cessful Satyrs, And flattery to fulsome Dedicators. 1763 
H. Walpole X t Montagu clxxxi, It is usual to give dedi- 
cators something. 18^5 Lewis Cred. Early Rom. Hist. I. 
ix. 312 Here they dedicate some brazen bowls ..with the 
names of the dedicators. 

Dedicato'rial (deriik^toa-rial), a. [f. as De- 
dicatory + -al.] = Dedicatory. 

1844 J. W. Donaldson Varronianus 131 Tuscan inscrip. 
tions . . of a sepulchral or dedicatorial character. 

Dedicatorily (de-dik/tonli), adv. [f. Dedi- 
catory a. + -LY *.] In a dedicatory manner. 

1 82 1 Blackw. Mag. X. 200 The Thomas Hope, who writes 
so dedicatorily to Louisa from Duchess Street. 
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Dedicatory (de-dik^tari, -kftarr, a. and sb. 
[f. L. type *dedicdtdri-us, f. dedicator-em Dedi- 
cator : see -ory. Cf. rnod.F. de'dicatoire.'] 

A. adf. Relating to, or of the nature of, dedi- 
cation ; that has the attribute of dedicating, serving 
to dedicate. Used chiefly of literary dedication, as 
in epistle dedicatory. 

1565 Randolphes Phantasey (in Satir. Poems Reform. (1890) 

i. ), The Epistle dedicatorie ..to Mr. Thomas Randolphe. 
1604 Dekkbr Honest Wh. Wks. 1873 II. 121 Whose face is 
as ciuill as the outside of a Dedicatory Booke. 1611 Bible, 
The Epistle Dedicatorie. To the Most High and Mightie 
Prince, lames, etc. 1717 Berkeley Tour in Italy Wks. 1871 
IV. 514 The epistle dedicatory is full of respect to the pope. 
1846 Ellis Elgin Marb. II. 108 We read of simitar dedi- 
ca tory offerings in the Bible. 

+ B. sb. A dedicatory inscription or address. 

1598 Yong Diana, As Collin in his French dedicatorie to 
the II lustrous Prince Lewis of Lorraine at large setteth 
downe. 1642 Milton Apol. Smect. (1851) 259 Neere a kin 
to him who set forth a Passion Sermon with a formall Dedi- 
catory in great letters to our Saviour. 1674 Hickman Quin- 
qitart. Hist. (ed. 2)Ep. Av, Commended in the Dedicatory 
as being^ [etc.]. 

Dedicature (de'dik^tiiu). rare. [f. L. dedicdt-, 
ppl. stem + -use.] The act of dedication. 

£1850 Mrs. Brown!NG Sabbath Morning at Sea viii, 
I would not praise the pageant high Yet miss the dedicature. 

tDedie, v. Obs. [a. F. de'die-r (12th c. in 
Hatzf.), ad. L. dedicdre to Dedicate.] To dedicate. 

ri430 Pitgr. Lyf Manhode I. xv. (1869) 12 Whan thou 
dediedest and hafwedest and blissedest the place. 1485 
Caxton Chas. Gt. 16 Yf thou haddest dedyed hym to my 
goddes he were now alyue. 1549 Cotnpl. Scot. Ep. 7 The 
quhilk tracteit i hef dediet ande direckyt to 3our. nohil 
grace. 

t De'dify, dedefy, v. Obs. [app. a confused 
form from F. dtdier, or L. dedicdre, to Dedicate, 
and edify (t edefy), F. idifier, L. zrdificdre.'] To 
dedicate (a building). Hence De'difying vbl. sb. 

1482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 30 The awter that is dedi- 
fyed and halowd in the worschipe of seyntc laurence. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 194/2 Saynt remyge dvd halowe and 
dedefye hit. 1483 Cath. A ngl. 93 Dedyfye ; dicare, dedicare, 
sanctificare. 1 494 Fa8van Chron. v. cxxxii. 1 15 Any farther 
busynesse touchyng the dedyfying of y* sayd Churche. 

t Dedigna'tion. Obs. [a. OF. de'digttation 
(Godef. ), ad. L. dedigndtion-em, n. of action from 
dedigndre, -art to reject as unworthy, Disdain, f. 
De- I. 6 + dignari to think worthy, f. dignus 
worthy.] 

1. Disdain, scorn, contempt. 

c 1400 Lanfranc's Cimrg. 298 Manie men have dedigna- 
cioun for to worcbe wib her hondis. c 1450 jtr. De Imitatione 
111. lxiii, Wo to hem pat haue dedignacion to meke hem 
self wilfully wib smale children. 1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter 

ii. 3 Not only with a dedication of good works, but 
also with an indignation against good workers. 1716 M. 
Davies Ath. Brit. II. 270 The Socmians reject the Imputa- 
tion.. with the utmost Horror and Dedignation. 

2. Displeasure, anger (= Disdain^. 2) ; pass., 
state of being under a person's displeasure, dis- 
favour. 

1538 Leland I tin. IV. 33 Wainflete was very great with 
Henry the vi, wberby he was in great Dedignation with 
Edward the iv. 

f De'digne, v. Obs.- 0 [ad. L. dedigndre (see 
prec.)] 

1623 Cockeram, Dedigne, to disdaine. 

t DedrgniJry, v. Obs. [f. De- II. i + Dignify 
v!] trans. To deprive of dignity or worthiness ; 
to disparage, flout. 

1654 Gavton Pleas. Notes m. xi. 151 What greater affront 
could he put upon bimselfe, then to dedignine his counte- 
nance, as not worthy to be look*d on by a Lady. 

II Dedimus (de'dimtfs). Law. [From the words 
of the writ, dedimus potestatem, Lat. 1 we have 
given the power'.] A writ empowering one .who 
is not a judge to do some act in place of a jndge. 

1489-90 Plumpton Corr. 92 Afore Easter, send upp your 
pardons, wrytes of dedimus. 1712 AaairrHNOT John Bull 
1. vii, He talks of nothing but . . Writs of Error, Actions of 
Trover and Conversion, Trespasses, Precipes et Dedimus. 
1771 Smollett Humph. CI. II. 26 June, He . . found means 
to obtain a Dedimus as an acting justice of peace. 1800 
Bentham Method of Census Wks. (1843) X. 35V1 Acting 
justices, .who have taken out their respective aeaimuses. 

Deding, var. of Dedeign v.' 1 Sc. 

Dedir, ohs. form of Didder v., to tremble. 

Dedist, obs. form of didst : see Do v. 

Deditician (dediti-Jan), sb. and a. Rom. Law. 
Also -itian. [f. L. deditici-us, orig. an alien enemy 
who had surrendered unconditionally, then a freed- 
man of the class described below ; f. dedit-, ppl. 
stem of dedfre to surrender : see -ictotjs and -an.] 

A freed man who, 011 account of some grave 
offence commilted during his state of slavery, was 
not allowed the full rights of citizenship. Also 
attrib. or as adj. 

1880 Muirhead Ulpian i. § 11 Those freedmen are ranked 
as dediticians who have been put in chains by their owners 
as a punishment, or branded, or put to the torture because 
of some offence and thereof found guilty, or given up to 
fight either with the sword or with wild beasts, or cast into 
a gladiatorial training-school or into prison, and have after, 
wards been manumitted, no matter how. Ibid. vii. § 4 
A woman of deditician condition. 
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Hence Dediti'clancy, the condition or stale of 
a dcdiltcian. 

D edit ion (dJdrJon). Now rare or Obs. [ad. 
L. dhiUion-em, n. of action from dedSre to lay 
down, give up, f. De- I. 3 + dtire to give, to put.] 
Giving up, yielding, surrender. 

15*3 St. Papers Hen. VIII, VI. 135 For dedicion of their 
places towncs and strengthes to the Kinge* subjection. 
1650 Hammond On Ps. ex. 7. 566 Eastern Princes . . in token 
of dedition exacted from subjugated provinces Earth and 
Water. 1667 Decay of Chr. Piety xiil 1 1. 334 [They] make 
an entire dedition of themselves, and submit to the severest 
and ignoblest vassalage. 1705 Stanhope Paraphr. IV. 598 
He disputes not the. .Dedition made by his Faction. 1851 
Gallehga Italy 367 He insisted upon distinct and positive 
terms of dedition. 

f Dediti'tious, a. rare~ 9 . [f. L. deditfci-us } 
-Urns (see above) + -ous.] (See quot.) 

1727 Bailev vol. II, Dedititious t yielding, or delivering 
himself up into the power of another. 

Dodly, obs. form of Dkadly. 

t De doctor. Obs. nouce-wd. [cf. De- II. 
3 ; agent-n. f. L. dedocere to cause to unlearn, 
to teach the contrary of, f. De- I. 6 + docere to 
teach : cf. Doctor.] 

1656 HoaaES Six Luzon* vi, adjin., Dedoctors of morality. 

Dedoggerelize, dedogmatize: sec De- II. 1. 

Dedolation (did*!* 1 jan). Med. [11. of action 
from L. dedolare to hew away, f. De- I. i + dolare 
to chip, hew.] * The shaving off of a portion of 
the skin or other part of small importance by an 
oblique cut ' {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

i8<7 Dunglison Mtd. Diet. s. v., It is commonly on the 
head that wounds by dedolation arc observed. 

f DedO'leate, v. Obs.- 0 [irreg. f. L. dedolere : 
see Dei>olent.] 

16*3 Cockeram, Dedoteale, to end oues sorrow or griefe. 

tDe'dolence. Obs. [ad. L. dedolentia abandon- 
ment of grief, ceasing to grieve, f. dedolere : see 
Dedolent.] Absence of grief or sorrow; Insen- 
sibility, callousness. 

1606 Birnik Kirk-Bnriall (1833) 10 Our Heroik burials., 
wherein the toutting of trumpets, trampling of steades, and 
trouping of men, may sufficiently testifte the dedolence of 
men. 1633 Rogers Treat. Sacraments il 127 This chases 
away the cloudes of dedolence and impcnitency. 1633 
T. A oa ms Exp. a Piter iii. 15 There is a dedolence, to be 
in pain and not to feel it. 

t De'dolency. Obs. [f. L. dedolentia \ see 
next and -ency.J = prec. 

a 16 1 7 Bavne Oh Cotosz. (1634) joo That is a blockish head 
which can. .goe on in a Stoicall dedolency. 1655 Gurnall 
Chr. in Arm. v. (1660) 33/a Riches & treasures in their 
Coffers, numness and dedolency in their Consciences. 

t De'dolent, a. Obs. [ad. L. dedolent-em, pr. 
pple. of dedolere to give over grieving, f. De- I. 6 
•f dolere to grieve.] That feels sorrow no more ; 
feeling no compunction ; insensible, callous. 

1633 Rogers Trent. Sacraments n.^ With an insensible, 
dedolent heart, with a dead benummed spirit. 1647 Ward 
Simp. Coblerao Men . . accursed with indelible infamy and 
dedolent impcnitency. 1698 R. Fergusson Virtu Eccles. 46 
His Forehead is Brass double gilt and his Understanding. . 
Callous and Dedolent. 

Deducate (de*di«kvit), v. (See quot.) So 
De-ducated, Deduca tion, De'ducator. 

1867 Furnivall Pre/, to Hymns to Virgin p. viii, Many 
educated (or d educated ) persons. Nott> We sadly want some 
word like this dcducate } deducation, &c, to denote the wilful 
down-leading into prejudice and unreason . . Let any one 
think of the amount of deducation attempted about the Re- 
peal of the Corn Laws. .&&, and then see how hard the de* 
ducators still are at their work I 

Deduce (di'dui's), v. Also 6-7 erron. diduce. 
[ad. L. dedtlc-ere to lead down, derive, in med.L. 
lo infer logically, f. De- I. 1, 2 + duce're to lead. 
Cf. Deduct. In 16- 17th c. there was frequent 
confusion of the forms of deduce and Diduce, q. v. 

(The sense-development had already taken place in Latin, 
and does not agree with the chronological data in English.'-] 

1. tit. trans, a. To bring, convey ; spec, (after 
Lat.), to lead forth or conduct (a colony), arch. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man v. 71 If any of the wayes de- 
ducyng choler, come vnto the bottome ot the ventricle. i6ia 
Srlden lllustr. of Drayton 5 17 (R.) Advising him he 
should hither deduce a colony. 1685 Stillingfl. Orig. 
Brit. i. 5 The Romans began to deduce Colonies, to settle 
Magistrates and Jurisdictions here. i8» T.Tavlor Apuleius 
340 Sagacious nature may from thence deduce it [the hlood] 
through all the members. 1866 J. B. Rose VirgiTs Georg. 
88 Still Ausonian colonists rehearse, Deduced from Troy, 
the incoherent verse. 

f b. To bring or draw (water, etc.) from. Obs. 

160a FuLaECKE and Pt. Parall. 54 By that meane he 
deduced water out of the earth, c 1630 Risdon Surv. Devon 
§ 107 (1810) 104 Conduits . . nourished with waters deduced 
from out of the fields. 

f C. To bring or draw down. Obs. 

1621 G. Sandys Ovids Met. xn. (1626) 244 Orions mother 
Mycale, eft-soone Could with her charmes deduce the 
strugling Moone. 

t 2. Jig. a. To lead, bring. Obs. 

'545 J ove Exp. Dan. Ded. A. iv, Christ himself doth . . 
deduce us unto the readinge of thys boke. 1585 J. Hilton 
in Fuller Ch. Hizt. ix. vi. \ 27 That, .we be. .made partakers 
of his Testament, and so deduced to the knowledge of his 
godly will. 1706 Collier Re/?. Ridic. 25 He continually 
deduces the conversation lo this topitk. 
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t b. Law. To bring before a tribunal. 

161 a Bacon Ess. yudicature (Arb.) 458 Many times, the 
thing deduced to Iudgement, may bee menm tt tuum |ctcl. 
t c. To lead away, turn aside, divert. 

1541 Act 33 Hen. VlII,c 32 The vicar . . wolde deduce 
them from their said most accustomahle pari he church of 
Whitegate, vnto his said church of Ouer. 1647 Litxv Chr. 
Astro). clxvii. 720 The force of a Direction may continue 
many veers, untill the Significator is deduced to another 
Promittor. 

t& To bring down, convey by inheritance. 

1633 Br. Hall Hard Texts 483 If Abraham . . had this 
landciven to him for his inheritance, how much more may 
wee, his seed, (to whom it is deduced) . . challenge a due 
interestin it. 1641 * Smectymhuus ' Anrw. 1 6 (1653) 3 3 
How this should have beene deduced to us in an uninter- 
rupted Line, wee know not. 

o. To draw or obtain from some source; to 
derive. Now somewhat rare. 

1*6$ 78 Coorza Thesaurus Introd., Whether the word be 
a Pnmativc or derivative deduced of some other. 1596 
II. Clapham Brie/e Bible 1. 15 He, of Nothing, created 
Something . . whereout, AI other Creatures were to be 
diduced. 1634 Sia T. Herbert Trav. (1618) 212 A cere- 
mony diduced from the Romans. 1665 Ibid. (1677) 181 
Rivers that deduce their Springs near each other, 1790 
Cowper My Mothers Picture 108 My boast is not, that 
I deduce my birth From loins enthron d, and rulers 'jf the 
earth. 1869 Farrar Earn. Speech i. (1873) 20 The attempt 
to prove that all languages were deduced from the Hebrew. 
D. itttr. To be derived, rare. (Cf. to derive?) 

1866 J. B.Rose tr. Ovid's Fasti Notes 240 The former 
notion of a bird, .may deduce from the eastern word Gaph. 
1889 Cou aTNEY AI ill 20 The very first principles from which 
it deduces, are so little axiomatic that, etc. 

4. trans. To trace the course of, trace out, go 
through in order (as in narrative or description) ; 
to hring down (a record) from or to a particular 
period, 7 Formerly, also, To conduct (a process), 1 
handle, treat, deal with (a matter). 

iS»8 Gardiner in Pocock Fee. Re/. 1. 1 115 Considering 
how the process might be after the best sort deduced ana 
handled, c 1645 Howell Lett. vi. 6t, I will deduce the 
husioess from the beginning. 1659 Bp. Walton Consid. 
Considered 259 These things are largely deduced and 
handled in the same Prolegomena. 1685 Stillingpl. Orig. 
Brit. iii. 88 Having deduced the Succession of the British 
Churches down to. .the first Couocel of Aries. 17*8-46 
Thomson Spring 577 Lend me your song, ye nightingales., 
while I deduce, From the first note the hollow cuckoo sings, 
The symphony of Spring. 1776 Gibbon Dec!. <v Fall 1 . 296 
The general design of this work will not permit us.. to 
deduce the various fortunes of his private life. 1818 J as. 
Mill Brit. India 1. (18401 I. a To deduce to the present 
times a history of. .the British transactions, which have had 
an immediate relation to India. 1866 J. Martihrau Ess. 

I. 149 All the optical history, .is elaborately deduced. 

5. To trace the derivation or descent of, to 
show or hold (a thing) to be derived from. 

^«536 Tihoale IVks. 31 (R.) Deducyng the loue to God 
out 01 fayth, and the loue of a man's neighbour out of the 
loue of God. 1579 Jw\ Fulke Re/. Rastel 715 They could 
not deduce the trcginning from y* Apostles 1658 Ussher 
Anna/s 593 They deduced themselves from the Athenians. 
1676 Hodgson in Phil. Trans. XI. 766 Those, .who deduce 
the Scurvy from the use of Sugar. 1767 Blackstone Comm. 

II. 114 He cannot deduce his descent wholly by heirs male. 

6. To derive or draw as a conclusion from some- 
thing already known or assumed ; lo derive by a 
process of reasoning or inference ; to infer. (The j 
chief current sense.) 

1529 More Dyaloge tit. Wks. 315/2 case once graunted, 
ye deduce your conclusion very surelye. 1651 Baxter 
inf. Bapt. 87 It must be [knownj rationally by deducing it 
from some premises. 1696 Whiston Th. Earthy 11. (1722* 
184 The knowledge of Causes is dedue'd from their Effects. 
1788 Re id Aristotle's Log. iv. §4. 83 Rules., deduced from 
the particular cases before determined. 1812 Sir H. Davy 
Chem. Philos. p. viii, It was deduced from an indirect 
experiment. 1849 Murchison Silnria i. (1867^) 2 This 
inference has been deduced from positive observation. 1885 
Leuoesdorf Cremona's Pro/. Geom. 277 From this we , 
deduce a method for the construction, 
b. Less commonly with obj. clause. 

153a Mokz Confui. TindaleWUs. 461/2 We deduce ther- 
upon that he wil not suffer his church fal into £ erronious 
belief of anie damnable vntrouthe. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. v. vL 243 That the custome of feasting upon beds 
was in use among" the Hebrewes, many diduce from the 
23. of Ezekiel. 

t 7. To deduct, subtract. Obs. 

1563-7 Buchanan Reform. St.Andros Wks. (1892) 14 The 
principal sal deduce sa mekle of hys gagis. 1614 Br. Hall 
Recall. Treat. 514 The more we deduce, the fewer we leave, t 
163a B. Jonson Magn. Lady it. i, A matter of four hundred 
To be deduced upon the payment. 1662 Stillingfl. Orig. 
Saer. \. v. 53, 1117. which being deduced from 394a the 
remainder is 2823. 

f 8. To reduce (to a different form). Obs. 

1586 J. Hooker Cirald. Ircl. in Hotinshed^ II. 10/x By 
these meanes the whole land, which is now diuided into fiue 
prouinces or portions, mate be deduced and brought into 
one. 1654 Gataker Disc. Afol. 36 After that my Morning 
Lecture was reduced, or deduced rather, to the ordinarie 
hour in most places. 1749 J. Mu.lan {titte\ Coins, Weights, 
and Measures, Ancient and Modern, of all Nations, deduced 
into English on above too Tables. 

Hence Dedtrcing vbl. sb., deduction. 

1530PALSGR* 212/2 Deducyng, discaurs. 2532 More Confut. 
Timtale Wks. 461/2 Termes . .of drawyog oute & deducinges 
and depending vpon scrypture.^ 1651 HoaaES Ln?iatk. 11. 1 
xxv. 133 Consisting in a deducing of the benefit, or hurt 
that may arise, etc 1827 Whately Logic (1837) 258 The 
deducing of an inference from those facts. 



DEDUCT. 

Doduceablo, obs. vnr. of Dedcciblk. 

t Deduxement. Obs. Also 7 {erron.) diduce - 

mont. [f. DKDUCE4--MKNT.] 

1. A deduction, inference, conclusion. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, n. «iii. %<j. 104 If I woulde 
haue broken them and illustrated them by diducements and 
examples, a 1631 Donne Serm. ail 114 All the Deduce, 
menu and Inferences of the Schooles. 166a Drvofn Relig. 
Laid Pref. (Globe ed.) 186 Those deducemenu, which I am 
confident are the remote effects of Revelation. 

2. A tracing out (see Deduck 4). rare. 

18*0 Blackw. Mag. VII. 363 A regular dedu cement of the 
Batavian line through all the varieties of place and fortune. 

Dedncible (d^di/i'suVl), a. Also 7 {err on A 
dlducible, 7-8 deduceable. [f. L. dediictre to 
Deduce + -ble.] 

1. That may be deduced or Inferred. 

16 1 7 Collins Def. Bp. Ely i. iii. 126 Nothing is deducible 
out of his doctrine, which fauours the Popedome. 1678 
R. Barclay Apol. Qnahers xit. f x. ^51 There [is] not any 
difference or ground for it vkible in the Text, or deduceable 
from it, 175a I. Gill Trinity i. is These are consequences 
justly deducible from our principles. 2867 J. MAanNP.AU 
Ess. II. 6a Precept is not deducible from precept. 

b. as sb. That which is deducible ; an inference 
that may be drawn. 

1654 Whitlock Zoctomia 511 Vet since it is from Truth, 
and her Secretaries (the Casuists*, he are their deducible*. 
1861 Jf. MAaTiNBAU Ess. etc. (1892) II. 435 As if they were 
deducibles from the primary spiritual truth. a 1881 Casby 
Sequel to Euclid 16 A large number of deducibles may be 
given in connexion with. .Prop, zlvii. 

+ 2. That may be or is lo be deducted. Obs. rare. 

1613 F. RoaAaTS Revenue of Gospel 94 Before 1 come to 
define the charge didudble. 

Hence Deducibility, Dedu*ciblcnes», the 
qunlity of being deducible. 

1846 WoacESTEa cites Coleiidcz for deducibility. xWi 
Westcott & HoaT Grk. N. T. Introd. 5 67 The easy 
deducibility, direct or indirect, of all their readings from 
a single text. 1717 Bailey vol. II, Dedncitlcness t capable* 
ness of being deduced. 

Deduxive, a- rare." 0 [f. Deduce + -ive : 
cf. conducive.] (See quot.) 

1755 Johnson, Deducive, performing the act of deduction. 
Diet. 

t Deduxt, a. Obs. [ad. L. deduct- us, pa. 
pple. of deducere : see next. After the formation 
of deduct vb., used as Its pa. pple. till superseded by 
deducted?] Deducted. 

1439 Rolls of Pari. 5 Aftur the summes in the seid Com. 
missions to be deducte. 1405 Act n Hen. VII. c. 61 f 1 
Aftir all ordinary charges deducte. 153a Farm Mirror or 
Glass (1829) 273 The poor, which.. are the owners, under 
God, of all together, the minister's living deduct. 

Deduct (d/dz>*kt v , v. [f. L. deduct-, ppl. stem 
of L. deduc-crt to lead or bring down or away, 
lead off, withdraw, f. De- 1. i t 2 +ducere to lead, 
draw. Cf. Deduce : the two verbs were formerly 
to a great extent synonymous, but are now differen- 
tiated in use, by the restriction of this to sense 1.] 

1. trans. To take away or subtract from a sum 
or amount. (The current sense.) 

Now said usually of amounts, portions, etc., while subtract 
is properly said only of numbers ; but deduct was formerly 
used also of the arithmetical operation. 

1524 Ch, Accts. K iugsfon-ou. Thames in Lysons Environs 
of London I. 226 Rec* at the Church Ale and Rohyn-hode, 
all things deducted, 3/. 10*. 6d. 1530 Palsc*. 500/t, 1 de- 
ducte, I abate partyculer sommes out of a great somme, 7c 
rabats. 154a Recorok Gr. Aries (1575* 107 Deducte the 
digit from the figure that is ouer him, and write the re- 
mayner. 1631 Gouge God** Arroivsx. 1 18. 410 His Master 
might huy him bow, and arrowes, and deduct the price 
out of his wages. 1646 Sir 1'. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. ii. 
182 Deducting the waight of that five pound. 1751 John- 
son Rambler No. 108 F 2 When we have deducted all 
that is absorbed in sleep. 1850 Prescott Pent 1 1 . 1 15 The 
royal fifth was first deducted, including the remittance 
already sent to Spain. 1874 Masson Milton (Gold. Treas. 
ed.i I. p. xi, If we deduct the two Psalm Paraphtases. . 
Milton's literary life may be said to begin exactly with the 
reign of Charles I. 

absol. 18*4 Examiner 641/: Every shilling squandered 
hy Ministers, .deducts from the value of their property. 

f2. To lead forth, conduct (a colony); -De- 
duce 1 a. Obs. 

1549 Covr.ro ale Erasm. Par. Phil. Argt., A people de* 
ducted oute of the citie of Philippos. 158a (see Deducting). 
1600 Holland Levy Pref. 3 Venice was a Colonie deducted 
and drawne from thence. 16*7 [see Deducted]. 

t 3. To draw or convey (a streamlet) aside {from 
the main stream). Obs. rare. 

j6«i BuatoN Anat. Mel. Democr. to Rdr. 10 ^Tiich as 
a rillet is deducted from that maine chnnnell of my other 
studies, r i6a6 Dick of Devon. 11. U. in Bullen O. PL II. 31 
A ri volet but deducted From the mayne CbanoeU. 

f 4. To derive ; to trace the derivation or descent 
of; - Deduce 3, 5. Obs, 

1530 Palscr. 17 All sache wordes as be deducted out of 
Latin wordes. 1565 T. Stapleton Fortr. Faith 04* For 
more safety to deduct that succession from the See of Rome. 
1S77-87 Holinsmeo Chrm. II. 9/1 Touching the name 
Ibernia, historiographers are not yet agreed from whence it 
is deducted, a 1641 Br. Mountacu Acts $ Mon, (1642) xo8 
In deducting the Maccabees from Iudah. 1648 Gage West 
Ind. xx. (1655) 174 From whence commonly in the Church 
of Rome the Texts and subjects of Sermons are deducted. 
1660 R. SiiERtNCHAM King's Suprem. Asserted it (1682) 10 
All authority . . is derived and deducted from the King's 
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f 5. To trace out in order ; to bring down from 
or to a particular period ; * Deduce 4. Obs. rare. 

1545 Lelano New-year's Gift in Strype Eccl. Mem. 1. 
App. cxviii. 330 The first boke, begynnyng at the Druides, 
is deducted vnto the tymc of the comyng of S. Augustyne. 
1586 Marv Q. Scots Let. to Babington 12 July in Howell 
St. Trials (1809) I. 1177 For divers great and importunate 
considerations which were here too long to be deducted. 

f 6. To derive by reasoning, infer, deduce. Obs. 
1563 Foxe A. % M. 850 b, This parte he deducted and 

?roued by sundry en samples, and similitudes. 1609 Sir E. 
[obv Lett, to T. Higgins 37 Which by Logicall conse- 
quence is not Necessarily deducted out of the Premisses. 
1660 tr. Atuyraldus' Treat, com. Relig. 1. 511- 3 2 A concep- 
tion. .deducted from sober influence of reason. 1889 Cape 
Law jfrttL 203 To take all the circumstances into consider- 
ation and to deduct therefrom., the act of desertion, 

f 7. To reduce. Obs. (Cf. Deduce 8.) 

1599-16. . Massinger, etc. Old Law til. i. Clerk. Tis but 
so many months, so many weeks, so many—-. Gnotho. Do 
not deduct it to days, 'twill be the more tedious. 

Hence Dedircted ///. a., Deducting vbl. sb. 

158a Divers Voy. (Hakluyt Soc. 1850) 9 The deducting of 1 
some Colonies of our superfluous people into those temperate 
and fertile partes of America. 1596 Spenser Hymn Love 
106 Man . .hauing yet in his deducted spright, Some sparks 
remaining of that heauenly fyre. 1598 Yong Diana. Dcd., 
It befell to my lot . . to performe the part of a French Oratour 
by a deducted speech in the same toong. 1637 May Lncan 
lv. 434 Though no deducted colony. 

Deductible (d*toktiVl), a. rare. [f. L. 
deduct- (see prec.) + -ble.] Capable of being 
deducted. 

1856 Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh 11. (1888) 71 Not one 
found honestly deductible From any use that pleased him. 

DedU'Ctile, a. rare- °. [ad. L. type deductil-is, 
f. deduct- Deduct.] 

1737 Bailev vol. IT, Deductile, easy to be deducted. 

Deduction (drdykjan). Also 5 deduxion, 
5-6 deduccion, 6 deduccoun. [In some senses 
a. F. deduction (Oresme 14th a), but in most ad. 
L. deduction-em, n. of action from L. deduceVe : 
see Deduct, Deduce.] The action of deducting. 

1. The action of deducting or taking away from 
a sum or amount ; subtraction, abatement. 

1483 in Arnolde Chron. (181 1) 110 The sayde Ri. shall be 
chargeable for the hoole somme. .wythot ony deduxion. 
1496-7 Act 12 Hen. VII, c. 12 § 4 Any deduccion or 
abatement befortyme allowed. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep. iv. xii. 217 He dyed in the day of his nativity, and with- 
out deduction justly accomplished the year of eighty one. 
1776 Smith W. N. i. viii. (1869)1. 68 His rent . . makes the 
first deduction from the produce of the labour which is 
employed upon land. 1827 Jarman PoweUs Devises II. 
SS The interest given to them was exclusive of, and with 
a deduction of, that sum. 1868 Freeman Norm. Conq. 
(1876) II. yii. 33 Charges of this kind must always be taken 
with certain deductions, 
b. That which is deducted or subtracted. 

1546 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 197 Wyth the yerely Resolutes 
and deduccions goyng out of the same. 1557 Recorde 
Whctst. X j, For subtraction your nomhers are sette downe 
after the common maner, firste the totall, and then the de- 
duction. 1703 T. N. City ff C. Purchaser 55 In taking 
out the Deductions for the Doors and Windows. 

2. A leading forth or away {spec, of a colony) ; 
conduct. Now rare or Obs. 

1615 Chapman Odyss. vi. 435 Take such way, That you 
yourself may compass . . Your quick deduction by my father's 
grace. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 11. x. 228 Deductions 
of Colonies, and new Plantations. 183a Blackzv. Mag. 
XXXI. 574 The solemn deduction (to use the technical 
term) of a legitimate Roman colony. 

+ b. fig. A leading up to something, intro- 
duction. Obs. rare. 

1S13 More Rich. Ill, Wks. 61 (R.) He sodainly lefte the 
matter, with which he was in hand, and without any de- 
duction thereunto, .began to repete those wordes again. 

t 3. The action or result of tracing out or setting 
forth in order; a detailed narration or account. 
Obs. (Cf. Deduce 4, Deduct v. 5.) 

a 1533 Remedie of Love (R.), Ordinately behoveth thee 
first to procede In deduction thereof [this werkel. 1603 
Florio Montaigne 1. ix. (1632) 17 A long counterfet deduc- 
tion of this storie. 1670 Evelyn Mem. (1857) III. 222 
A solemn deduction and true state of all affairs and particulars. 
1748 Chesterf. Lett. 11. clix. 71 It. .gives a clear deduction 
of the affairs of Europe from the treaty of Munster to this 
time. 1826 C Butler Life Grot ins 34 We have thus 
hrought down our historical deduction of the German 
Empire to the accession of the Emperor Charles. 

f4. A/us. The succession of notes forming a 
Hexachord ; the singing of these in order. Obs. 

1597 Morley Introd. Mus. 7 Now for the last tryall of your 
singing in continuall deduction sing this perfectly. 1609 
Douland Omiih. Microl. 26 There are . . three Deductions 
of this kinde. 1876 Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mus. Terms. 

+ 5. The process of deducing or deriving from 
some source ; derivation. Obs. 

161 a Drayton Poly-olb. ix. Notes 145 Affirming that our 
Britons from them, .had deduction of this natiqnall title. 
1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. 1. ii. 12 The deduction of the 
Greek Leters from the Hebrew. 1755 Johnson Diet., 
Grammar Eng. Tongr:e, Etymology teaches the deduction 
of one word from another. 

b. concr. That which is derived, rare. 

a 1835 Rickman Archit. 30 There may he some doubt, 
whether the modern Ionic capital is not rather a deduction 
from the Composite than the contrary. 

6. The process of deducing or drawing a con- 
clusion from a principle already known or assumed; 



spec, in Logic, inference by reasoning from generals 
to particulars ; opposed to Induction. 

1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. l xiv. (161 1) 42 And show the 
deduction thereof out of Scripture to be necessarie. 1651 
Hobbes Govt. 4- Soc. iii. § 26 The deduction of these Lawes 
is so hard, that [etc]. 1736 Butler Anal. 11. vi. 308 
A matter of deduction and inference. 1789 Belsham Ess. 
I. i. 4 It follows by easy and irrefragable deduction, i860 
Abp. Thomson Laws Th. § 113 Deduction the process of 
deriving facts from laws, and effects from their causes. 
a 186a Buckle Civiliz. (1869) 111. v. 291 By deduction we 
desceod from the abstract to the concrete. 

b. trans/. That which is deduced ; an inference, 
conclusion. 

153a More Conful. Tindale Wks. 461/2 Yet if he would 
. .neither vse false deduccions of hys owne, nor refuse our 
deduccions yf we deduce them wel. 1671 J. Webster 
Metallogr. 1. 9 From all this we shall only draw these 
Deductions. 1736 Butler Anal. 1. ii. 3s It is not so much 
a Deduction of Reason, as a Matter of Experience. 1876 
Freeman Norm. Conq. V. xxii. 21 The whole evidence . . 
bears out the general deductions which I have made. 

f 7. Reduction. Obs. rare. (Cf. Deduct 7.) 

1650 Bulwer Anthropomet. 172 The Deduction and 
Moderation of their Excrescencie. 

Decttrctional, a. rare. [f. prec. +-AL.] Of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of deduction. 

1683 E. Hooker Pref. Ep. Pordagfs Mystic Div. 44 As 
for Doctrines Traditional, Superstitional, and Deductional, 
these are (world !) without end. 

Deductive (d/dzrktiv), a. [ad. L. deductlv-us, 
f. deduct-, ppl. stem of deducfre to Deduce : see 
-iv e. Cf. mod.F. de"duclif, -ive.] 

1. Of the nature of, or characterized by the use 
of, deduction; spec, in Logic, reasoning from 
generals to particulars ; opposed to inductive. 

1665 Glanvill Scepsis Sci. xxiii. § 1 All knowledge of 
causes is deductive. 166$ Hookb Microgr. D, The rational 
or deductive Faculty. 1846 Mill Logic 11. iv. § 4 Geo- 
metry is a Deductive Science, a 186a Buckle Misc. Wks. 
(1872) I. 7 Women naturally prefer the deductive method to 
the inductive. 

b. Of persons : Employing the method of de- 
duction ; reasoning deductively. 

1861 Tulloch Eng. Purit. iii. 378 Of all the divines of his 
time, none was more bold, or deductive. 1867 Lewes Hist. 
Philos. IT. 153 The mathematical cultivators of Physics 
and the deductive cultivators of Philosophy. 

f2. Derivative. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. x. 38 He labours to intro- 
duce a secondary and deductive Atheisme, that although 
they concede there is a God, yet should they deny his pro- 
vidence. 

fB. ^. Deductive reasoning ; a deduction. 

1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. To Rdr., If there be any 
Errours . . in my Deductives, Inferences, or Applications. 

Deductively (d/dzrktivli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-ly 2 .] In a deductive manner, by deduction, in- 
ferentially ; + by derivation or descent. 

a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts <$• Mon. (1642) 132 Holinesse .. 
deductively passed from himselfe to others, members and 
parts of his body mysticall. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep. i. x. 39 Yet doth it diductively and upon inference in- 
elude the same. 1857 Whewell Hist. Induct. Sc. I. 114 
Which trace deductively the results. x86a H. Spencer First 
Princ. 11. viii. § 73 The truth as arrived at deductively, can- 
not be inductively confirmed. 

Dednctory (dfdtrktari), a. rare. [ad. L. de- 
ductori-us, f. deductor, agent-n. from dediic2re to 
Deduce : see -ory.] 

1 1- Law. Having the effect of bringing a matter 
before a court (see Deduce 2 b). Obs. 

1613 Sir H. Finch Law (1636) 490 Being not diductory to 
bring any matter into plea or solemne action, but onely 
Commandatorie or Prohibitorie. 

2. - Deductive a. 

1655 Fuller Ch. Hist, ix. viii. § 3 A consequential and de- 
ductory felonie. 1880 J. D. Hunting in National Rev. 
XIV. 219 Ascertained by fair deductory evidence. 

t Deduit, sb. Obs. Forms: 3-4 dedut, 4 de- 
dute, dedwt, 4-5 deduit (e, 5 deduyt (e. See 
also Dute. [a. F. diduit (12th c. in Littre*) L. 
dedttct-um, subst. use of pa. pple. of deducfrc in 
sense of * divert '. In Prov. desduch, desdui, from 
desduire, desdun — F. de'duire, L. dediicZre.] 
Diversion, enjoyment, pleasure. 

1297 R. Glouc (1724) 564 [Hy] were in hor dedut. iwend 
an hontinge. c 1350 Will. Palerne 4998 pan driue pei forb 
be day in dedut and in murbe. 1393 Gower Conf. II 1. 371 In 
which the yere hath his deduit Of grass, of lefe, of floure, 
of fruit, c 1450 Merlin 307 This Dionas loved moche the 
deduyt of the wode and the river. 1480 Caxton Ovid's 
Met. xi. xiii, I [Venus] am lady of all courtosye and of al 
deduyt. 1483 — Gold. Leg. 119 b/i All the delytes and 
deduytes of the world. 

T Deduit, -e, a. Obs. rare. [a. F. d/duit, 
'tie, pa. pple. of de'duire :— L. deduce're : see De- 
duce.] Drawn out. 

1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 26 He had the face deduyte in 
lengthe. 

Reduplication (d/ditfplik^-Jan). Hot. [a. F. 
di duplication, latinized deriv. of f\ de'doubler (des- 
doubler, 1429 in Hatzf.) to separate what is double, 
divide into two halves, f. des-, de"- (De- I. 6) + 
doubter to double.] Congenital division of one 
organ into two (or more) ; = Chorisis. 

1835 Lindlev Introd. Bot. (1848) I. 332, 1 thought I mi^ht 
extend the primitive meaning of the word deduplication, 



and consider it synonymous with separation, disjunction. 
Ibid. 333 The theory of deduplication has its supporters 
among French Botanists of eminence. 1850 Grav Lett. 1. 
365. 1880 Struct. Bot. vi. § 3. 202 Chorisis or Deduplication 
. .the division of that which is morphologically one organ 
into two or more (a division which is of course congenital), 
so that two or more organs occupy the position of one. 

Dedur, obs. form of Didder v. 

Dedut(e, deduyt(e, var. Deduit Obs. 

Dedye,Dedyne, var.DEDiE v. and Dedeign v. 2 

Dedyn, obs. pi. of did, from Do v. 

Dee (df), sb. Name of the letter D ; applied to 
a D -shaped iron or steel loop used for connecting 
parts of harness, or for fastening articles to the 
saddle : cf. D I. 2. 

1794 W. Felton Carriages (1801) II. 145 The Collar-Dee, 
an iron ring in the form of a D, sewed in the front of the 
collar, for the pole-piece to loop through ; there are various 
other dees used about some harness, but of a small size, and 
mostly plated. 1880 Blackw. Mag. Feh. 164 {Bush Life 
Queensland) The pommel was also furnished with strong 
iron dees driven firmly into the woodwork. 1884 W.Westall 
in Con temp. Rev. July 69 The cheeks are furnished with 
•dees' for holding bridle and curh chain. i888Elworthv W. 
Somerset Gloss. y Dee, an iron shaped like letter D. Such 
an iron is used in cart-harness to connect the leather of the 
breeching with the chains, 
b. Comb, dee-lock (see quot.) 

1888 Elworthy W. Somerset Gloss., Dee-lock, a very 
common, cheap kind of padlock, used for gates, etc. It is 
a simple piece of iron m the shape of letter D, having 
a joint at one angle and a screw working in a short pipe at 
the other. 

Dee (dr), v. Pronunciation of d , euphem- 
istic for damn (see D I. 3) ; usually in pa. pple. 
deed (also deedeed)=<\— d, damned. 

a 1845 Barham Ingot. Leg., The Poplar, We'll be Decdtt 
it isn't an O ! 1859 Reaoe Love me little iii. 25 Your thr«e 

traces are three deed fools. 1864 Lowell Fireside Trav. 
1 A satirist, .whose works were long ago dead and (I fear) 
deedeed to boot. 

Dee, d'ee, earlier way of writing aft - do ye? 
do you ? 

161 1 Chapman May Day Plays 1873 II. 344 And how dee 
Sir ? 1625 Fletcher Fair Maid m. i, De e forsooth ? 163a 
Brome Northern Lasse 1. ii, Dee hear ? 

Dee, var. of Dey ; obs. or dial, f. Die. 
Deea-nettle : see Dea-nettle. 
Deed (d?d). Forms : 1 W.Sax. d&d, Anglian 
de"d ; 2-3 daed, 2-5 ded, 2-6 dede, (3 dead, dade, 
4-5 dide, 4-6 deid(e, 5 deyd(e), 5-7 deede, (6 
deade), 5- deed. [OE, died, d4d = OFris. dide, 
OSax. d&d (MDu. daet {ddde), Du. daad), OHG., 
MHG. tdl (Ger. that, tat), ON. ddd (Sw. d&d, Da. 
daad), Goth. ^:-OTeut. *d&di-zi-*dhelrs, f. 
verb root dhe-dho, OTeut. d&'-dd : see Do v. The 
second d from original /, is in accordance with 
Verner's Law : cf. Dead. 

The early ME. was dede, from the OE. acc. d£de } dide. 
The OE. pi. dxda, dida, regularly became dede in 12- 
13th c. But this was identical with the sing., whence, for 
distinction, new plurals came into^ use after other OE. 
types, viz. deden in the south, dedes in the midl. and north ; 
the former was still used c 1320 (Castel of Lone), but, as in 
other words, the »j form (found c 1200 in Ormulum and Trin. 
Coll. Horn.) eventually prevailed.] 
1. That which is done, acted, or performed by 
an intelligent or responsible agent ; an act. 

cZz$ Vesp. Psalter Ixiii. 10 [lxiv.9] And ondreord o^hwelc 
mon, & sexdun were godes, & dede his onxetun. 971 Blickl. 
Horn. 23 We sceolon . . baet ondgit mid g<5dum daedum 
xefyllan. 1154 O, E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1137 § 5 J>e 
land was al fordon mid suilce daedes. c 1200 Trin. Coll. H otn. 
9 Hit is riht bat we forleten and forsaken nihtliche deden. 
Ibid, is To done be six dede. Ibid. 131 Godes paoes ben 
ure gode dedes. c 1*0$ Lay. 7024 His deden [c 117$ deades] 
wcoren for-cu5e. c 1250 Gen. % Ex. 2983 And quane 5e 
king wur3 war dis dead, a 1300 Cursor M. 1085 (Cott.) 
Quen caym had don bat dreri d[e]ide [v.r. dede], Til his 
fader ham ward he jeide. c 1330 Cast. Love 938 Bi-hold 
now.. his deden hou heo beop diht. 1340 Hampole Pr. 
Consc. 2498 Our gud dedis pur gud er noght. 1375 Barbour 
Bruce v. 278 He had done mony thankfull deid. tri+4 0 
Promp. Parv. 115 Dede, or werke, factum. 1491 Act 7 
Hen. VII, c. 2 § 4 The seid Warrant is not the dede of 
hym that is named to be the maker of the seid Warrant. 
1570 Sc. Satir. Poems Reform, xviii.5 O cursit hour 1 O deid 
of fellonie ! 1601 Shaks. Jul. C. hi. ii. 216 They that haue 
done this Deede, are honourable. 1667 Milton P. L. xi. 
256 And one bad act with many deeds well done Mayst 
cover. 1809-10 Coleridge Friend ix. (1887) 37 What are 
noble deeds but noble truths realized ? 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) V. 52 Their deeds did not agree with their words. 

b. An act of bravery, skill, etc. ; a feat ; esp. in 
deed of arms, and the like. 

Bectvulf$668 (Th.) J?eah Se he dasda fcehwaes dyrstig waere. 
1340 AyenA.163 By playtinge me ne proueb na^t bet he by guod 
kny^t ac be moche dede of armes. 137s Barbour Bruce 1. 
18 The dedys Of stalwart folk that lywyt ar. 1568 Grafton 
Chron. II. 262 Desiryng nothing so much as to have deedes 
of Armes. 1570 Sc. Satir. Poems Reform, x. 60 $it we his 
hart with Martiall deidis dotit. 1666 Drvoen Ann. Mirab. 
clxxvi, Thousands .. Whose deeds some nobler poem shall 
adorn. 1869 Tennvson Coming of A rthur 46 And Arthur 
yet had done no deed of arms. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus lxiv. 
357 Deeds of such high glory Scamander's river avoucheth. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1 II. 609 Many great and wonder- 
ful deeds are recorded of your State. 

+ C Deeds of the Apostles-, the Acts of the 
Apostles. Obs. 
c 1380 Wvclif Wks. (1880) 195 Peter saib in dedis of 
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apostlis . . bat to him neiber was gold ne siluer. 1381 — 
Acts {title), 1 Icerc begynnen the Apostles Dedcs. X533 Gau 
Kicht Vay (1888) 37 In ye xx 0 of the dedisof the Apostlis. 

2. (without a or //.) Action generally ; aomg, 
performance. (Often contrasted with word.) 

c xooo i^LPRic Gram. xix. (Z.) laa Deponentia verba signs', 
ficant actum ba alecgend tican word fcetacnjao" da.de. c x 100 
Trin. Co//. /Urn. 187 pe man be nis stedefast ne on dado ne on 
speche ne on bonke. 1197 R. Gwuc (1724) $01 Ower dede 
ne may be no wore, than ower word is. a 1300 Cursor AT. 
340^ (Cott.) His suna dughti ware o dede. c 1386 Chauceb 
Pars. T. f a8a panne woll sle him with my hond in dede of 
aynne. c 1460 Towneley ATvst. 1 At the begynnyng of oure 
dede Make we he u en & erth. c 1500 Me lu situ 371 In som 
cas the good wylle of a man is accepted for the dede. 1667 
Miltom P. L.v. 549 To be both wilt and deed created 
free. 1871 Ruskin For s C lav. 1. It s The strength of 
Hercules is for deed not misdeed, 
b. collect. Doings; ado, to-do. dial. 

X788 W. Marshall B. Yorks. Gloss., Deed, doings; 
whent deed, great to-do. x8a8 Craven Dial., Deed, doings. 
'There's sad deed, I'll uphodto.' x8s5 Robinson Whitby 
Gloss., * Here's bonny deed I ' great to do.. 'Great deed 
about nought large stir about trifles. 1867 Waucii Home 
Life Factory Folk *vi. 14s {Lane. Dial.) * Aw consider we'n 
had as hard deed as anybody Uvin.' 

f 3. Thing to be done, work (in contemplation) ; 
the task or dnty of any time or person. Obs. 

c 131s E. E. Allii. P. C. 354 On to brenge berburje 
[a city] watx pre dayes dede. c 1400 Destr. Troy 374 Sone 
he dressit to his dede & no dyn made. Ana made vp 
a mekyll ship, e 1460 Towneley ATyst. 57 To dyke and detf, 
bere and draw, and to do all vnhonest deyde. 1580 North 
Plutarch (1676) 813 You shall, .set the poor distressed City 
of Syracusa again on foot, which is your deed. 

4. Law. An instrument in writing (which for this 
purpose includes printing or other legible repre- 
sentation of words on parchment or paper), pur- 
porting to effect some legal disposition, and sealed 
and delivered by the disposing party or parties. 

Signature to a deed is not generally required by English 
law, but is practically universal ; and in most jurisdictions 
outside England where English law or legal forms prevail, 
signature has been substituted for or made equivalent to 
sealing. Delivery (q.v.) is now a moribund formality. 
Contracts of most kinds, as well as dispositions of property 
inter vivos, may be made by deed, ana in common practice 
are often so made. 

c 1300 R. Brlnnk Chron. (1810) 69 Edward, .suorc. .tome 
..his heyre suld 1 be. perof he mad me skrite..& for to 
sikere his dede, set ber to his seale. Ibid. 159 Bituex him 
& be was mad a priue dede . . Forto feflc htm ageyn in bat 
tenement. 136a Lancl, P. PI. A. 11. 81 In be Date of be 
deuel be Deedo was a-selet, Be siht of sir Symoni and 
N otaries signes. 1435 Not ting/tarn Fee. 1 1. 358 For ye ex. 
chaunge of Heyberof Stener be a ded unddcr ye seel of his 
armes. e 1590 Marlowe Faust, v. 35 And write a deed of 
gift with thine own blood. 1596. Shaks. Merck. V. tv. it 1 
Enquire the lewes house out. giue him this deed, And let 
him signe it. 16x3 Bury Wills (Camd. Soc.) 16a As I and 
the said Edmond longe agoe did give vnto her by a jointe 
deede of guift. 164a Perkins Prof. Bk. ii. % 130. j8 A writing 
cannot be a deed if it be not sealed. 1767 Blackstone 
Comm. II. 395 A deed is a writing sealed and delivered by 
the parties.. it is called a deed. .because it is the most 
solemn and authentic act that a man can possibly perform, 
with relation to the disposal of his property. 1844 Williams 
Real Prop. (1877) 148 The sealing and delivery of a deed 
are termed the execution of it. 1893 Sir J. W. Chitty in Law 
Times* Kef. LXVI11. 430/1 The statute . . requires a deed 
in cases where formerly a mere writing would have sufficed. 

5. Phrases, fa. With the deed 1 in the act. Obs. 
c 1450 Erie Tolous 533 Of myrthe schalt thou not mys ; Thou 

schalt take us wyth the dede. 1470-85 Malory Arthur xx. 
ii, And it be sothe as ye saye 1 wold he were taken with the 
dede. 1585 T. Washington tr. Micholay's Voy. Turku iv. 
xxxiii. X56 The Adulterer being found with the deed. 

b. In deed : In action, in actual practice. 

c 1340 Cursor AL 13830 (Trin.) pe lif bat he ledeb in dede 
Hit is a^eyn oure lede. c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W, 2x38 
A riadne. And every poynt was performed in dede. c 1440 
Gesta Rom. i. a (Harl. MS.), 1 am redy to fulfille alle in 
dede bat bou wolt sey vnto me. 1533 T. Wilson Rhet. 
(1580) ao, I trust that not onely all men will commende 
justice in worde, but also will live justly in deede. 16x3 Sir 

H. Finch Law (1636) 20a Offering to beat one, though he 
doe not beat one in deed. xWa Stanley Jew. Ch. (1877) 1. 
vii. 130 Graven images, .set up in deed or in word. 

c. In deed, in very deed, f of very deed (Sc.) : 
in fact, in effect, in reality, In truth : hence Indeed. 

c X386 Chaucer Prol. 659 But wel 1 wool he lyed right in 
dede. x<3< Covekhale a Chron. vi. 18 For thtnkest thou 
that God in very dede dwelleth amonge men vpon earth t 
1549 CompL Scot. xv. X23 Thai ar my mortal enemes of 
verray dcid. 1581 W. Fulke in Confer, in. (1584) S iij, They 
eate not the body of Christ in deede. 16x5 Bepwell Aloham. 
Imp. til. 5 97 They are in very deed holy bookes. x86a Lo. 
Brougham Brit. Const. App. Hi. 458 Making all principles 
be treated in very deed as the counters wherewith the game 
of faction was to be played. i86t Stanley Jew. CK (1877) 

I. xiv. 373 The chiefs became the chiefs in deed as well as 
in name. 

6. Comb., as f deed-doer, + -doing ■; deed-achiev- 
ing, -worthy adjs. ; deed-box, a box, usually of 
Tin-plate, for keeping deeds or other documents in ; 
deed-offering, Coverdalc'sword in some instances 
for the 1 peace-offering ' of the 1 6 r 1 version. Also 
Deed-bote, Deed poll. 

X607 Shaks. Cor. 11. i. 190 By *deed.atchieuing Honor 
newly nam'd. 1835 Marrvat Jac. Faithf. xxxi, lakmg 
with him the tin-box (it was what they called a •deed-boxl 
1858 Lo. St. Leonards Hatuly Bk. Prop. Law xiv. 85 It 
is advisable to keep your own securities in your own deed- 
box at home. 1548 Hall Chron. ao b, Thei would be lokers 
on and no Mede doers. 1663 Spalding Tronb. Chas. 1 



(179a) 1. 97a (Jam.) Put the deed doer was fled c 1380 
WvcLir Whs. (1880) 70 J>e *dede doynge is proff of loue, as 
gregory seib. 1586 T. 11. La Primaud. Fr. Acatl. 430 One 
of his horsc'keepcrs.. taking him at the deed doing.. be. 
stowed so many blowes on him. .that he left him halldcad. 
153S Coveroale a Sam. vi. x^ And Dauid offred burnt offer- 
ynges and *deed oflerynges before ye Lorde. 1865 J. Grot* 
Treat. Moral ideas vih. (1876) 103 *Deedworthy conduct, 
or the faciendum. • 

Deed (d/d), v. U.S. [(. Deed sb.] trans. To 
convey or transfer by deed. Also Jig. 

x8x6 J. Picker 1 ho Vocabulary 76 To deed. .We sometimes 
hear this word used collotiuially ; but rarely, except by 
Illiterate people . . None ot our writers would employ it. 
x8*8 Webster Deed, to convey or transfer by deed ; 
n popular use of the word in America ; as, he deeded all his 
estate to his eldest son. 1865 A lorn. Star Sept, A . .complete 
farm . . in Connecticut has been deeded over to bis wife. 1890 
Century Alag. Jan. 475/x The act o\ 1864, deeding to that 
state the Yosemite Yahey and the Mariposa Big Tree Grove. 

Deed, adv. In 6 dede. Aphetic form of {deed, 
Indeed ; now chiefly Sc. 

1547 Co vr a dale Old Faith Prol. A vij a, Let v»^ be true 
scolers of the same ; and dede, let vs euen entre in to the 
nature and kynde therof. 18x6 Scott A ntiq. xxxvi, 4 'Deed, 
air, they hae various opinions.* 1848 Thackerav Van. Fair 
335 "Deed and she will', said O'Dowd. »868 Ramsay 
Rem in. X83 1 Deed said the laird. I wad ha' wonderod if 
ye had/ 

Deed, -e, obs. forms of Dead. 

tDee'dbote. Obs. Also deodbote, dead-, 
dedbote. [OE. dxd deed + b6t, Boot sb. 1 10, 
amends, expiation.] Amends-deed, penance, re- 
pentance. 

c xooo Agt. Corp. Matt. iii. a Do3 d.rd bote, c 1x60 
Hat ton G. ibid.. DoSdeadbote. e 1x7s Lamb. Horn, ai Mid 
sodoe dedbote his sunne bi reowsumnesse. c x»oo Ormin 
9x91 Sannt Johan. .bigann to spellenn ba Wibb fulluht off 
dardbote. a xt*5 Ancr. R. 37a Bireousunge and dedbote 
uor sunne. 1340 Aycnb. 33 Amendinge and dedbote. 13. . 
Verses Palm-Sunday in Ret. AntiqAX. 343 Wyth sorwthe 
of herte and scbryft of mouthe, Doth deedbote this tyme 
nouth. 

+ Dee'ded, a. Obs. [f. Deed sb. + -ed -'.] 
Characterized by deeds (of such a kind). 

x6o6 WARHEa Alb. Eng. 377 Well educated of the king, aud 
proving nobly deeded. 

Deedeed : see Dee v. 

Deedfal (drdfnl\«. [f. Deed sb. + -ruu] Full 
of deeds, active, effective. 

X834 Blackiv. Mag. XXXV. 150 He is a trusty and deedful 
friend to that bold., insurgent. 184a Tennyson To — ,A deed- 
ful life. 1879 J. Toohlnter Atccstis 3 That fair past, 
Bright with our deedful days, is all our own. 

Hence Dee'dfolly adv., actively, effectively. 

x6x< T. Adams Lycatithropy 9 It is not yet enough to go 
spcedfully and heedfully except also deedfully. 

Deedily (df dili), adv. dial. [f. Deedy+-ly2] 
Actively, busily. 

X8X3 Jane Austen Lett. II. 173 They are each Jbusyl 
about a rabbit net, and sit as deedily to it, side by side, as 
any two Uncle Franks could da 18x5 — Emma (X870) 
II. x. 304 Frank Churchill, .most deedily occupied about her 
spectacles. 1859 Blrton m 7ml. Geog. Sec. XXIX. 341 
They row in * spirts', applying deedily to their paddling. 

f Dee'ding, vbl. sb. Obs. rare - l . [I. Deed sb. 
+ -ino 1 .] Actual doing, carrying out in deed. 

x6o6 Warner Alb. Eng: xvl. ciil 407 And in the Deeding 
none more tough. , 

f Dee'dlo. Obs. or dial. An alteration of devil. 

X653 Urquhart Rabelais \. xii.What a deedle \qnediatilrc\ 
you are it seems but bad horsemen. 

Dee dless, a. Without action or deeds* 

X598 Rowlands Betray. Christ a 8 Thy deedlesse words, 
words vnconfirmed by truth, a x6ts Fletcher Bloody lire. 
iv. iii, Th' undaunted power of Princes should not be Con- 
hVd in deedless cold calamity. X890 Black ie To Mr. 
Gladstone in Pall Atoll G. Mar,, And to dull length of 
deedless days retire. t . 

b. Of persons: Perforramg no deeds, doing 
nothing, inactive ; also dial., incapable, helpless. 

x6o6 Shaks. Tr. * Cr. iv. v. 98 Firme of word, Speaking 
in deedes, and decdelesse in his tongue, tori G. Sandvs 
Ovid's Alet. vii. <i6a6) X40 The generous Horse.. Grones at 
his manger, and there deedlesse dyes. 17x8 Pors Iliad v. 
7o6Whatart thou.who.deedlesslook'st around? 1855 Robin, 
son Whitby Gloss., Deedless, helpless, indolent. ' A deedless 
sort of a body.* 1870 Morris Earthly Par. I. II. 503 As 
deedless men they there must sit. 

Dee d poll, deed-poll. Also 6 poll deed. 
[See Poll.] Law. A deed made and executed by 
one party only ; so called because the paper or 
parchment is 'polled ' or cut even, not indented. 

[x$a3 Fitx herb. Surv. ao Estates made of free lande by 
polle dede or dede indented.] xsW Fralhce Lawitrs Lck. 
il iii. 89 h, The nature of a deede indented and a deede 
polle. x6t8 Coke On Lift. 229 A Deed poll is that which 
is plaine without any indenting, so called, because it is cut 
cuen, or polled. X767 Blackstohe Comm. II. ao6. x8x8 
Cruise Digrst (ed. a) IV. 357 George Everinden by deed- 
poll . .did give, grant, and confirm, to his two daughters, all 
the rents and profits of two tenements. 1847 C G. Addison 
Law of Contracts 1. L \ x (X883I aa Deed poll. 

Deeds, dial, form of deads (see Dead a, B. 4), 
waste material from an excavation. 

x8oa C, Finlater Agric.Surv. Peebles X31 (Jam.) What is 
taken out of the ditch (vernacularly the deeds* [lo be] thrown 
behind this facing to support it. x8*s Brocket* *V. C. 
Words, Deeds, rubbish of quarries or drains. 

Deed-eicke, •sleyerr see Dead a. D. 2. 
De-educate : see De- II. t. . 



Deedy (d/ di), a. dial. [f. Deei> sb. + -Y I : 
found first m the combination Ill-deedy.] 
1. Full of deeds or activtly ; acllvc. 
1^ 1460 Temtncley Afyst. 330 Richo and ille-dedy, Cederand 
and gredy. XJ35 Lvhvkmav Satyrt 4028 Luke quhat U is to 
be eviWeidie.) 1615 T. Aoamb Lycauthtvpy 7 In a metw 
I senger..ls required, .that he be speedy, tbat he be heedy, 
and that he be decdy. 1613 Bingham A'eno/hon 7a The 
horse of that Couotry are. .more deedy, and full of metalL 
x?zi Ciaaea Double Gallant 11 1. i, It she b not a Deedy 
» lit at the Bottom, I'm no Jockey. 1787 Gaott Provine. 
Gloss., Deedy, industrious, notable. Berksh. 1876 J. Ellis 
Cmsar in Egypt X35 A deedy conclave were we. t883 G. 
Macdohald Castle Warlock I. xvii 363 Crizae was live as 
the new day, bustling and deedy. [Also in Glossaries of 
Mid-Yorks., Whitby, Berks., Hampshire, etc.] 
f 2. Actual, real. Obs. rare. 

1781 Cowrca Let. to Newton 18 Mar., There are soldiers 
quartered at Newport and at Olney. These . . performed 
all the manoeuvres of a deedy battle, and the result was 
that this town was taken. X7W — Let. to Lady Hesheth 
27 June, Retirement indeed, or. .what we call deedy retire- 
ment 

Decf(f, deofe, obs. forms of Deaf. 
tDeeftil, defull, var. of, or error for delful, 
Dolepul. 

c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 4308 * Alas 1 ' said he. bi* is a deeful 
byng 1 * c X460 Emart 606 Sertcs this y» a fowle case, And 
a defull dede. 

Deeken, obs. form of Deacon. 
Deel>, obs. AT. Deal, Deil (Devil), Dole. 
De-electrify, de-electricize : see Db- II. 1. 
Deem (d/m),v. Forms: 1 dceman, t-ademan, 
2-4 demon, 3-7 demo, (3-6 deame, 4-5 dom, 
deyme, 5 dyme, 6 Sc. deim, 7 dim), 4-7 deeme, 
5- deem. Pa. t. and pa. pple. deemed : 1 dlmde, 
darned, 3-7 dompt. [A Common Teut. derivative 
vb. ; OE. ddman, diman - OFris. dhia, OS. 
a-ddmian (Du. docmeti), OHG. tuomian, luomen 
(MHG. tiiemeri), ON. dSema (dxma), (Sw. dbma, 
Da, domme), Goth. dSmjan :-OTeut +d6mjan, f. 
ddmo-z, Goth, ddm-s, judgement, Doom. Cf. 
Deme sb., Doom v.] 
f 1. intr. To give or pronounce judgement ; to 
act as judge, sit in judgement ; to give one's deci- 
sion, sentence, or opinion ; to arbitrate. Obs. 

In OE. construed with a dative of the person, 'to pro- 
nounce judgement to, act as judge to ', equivalent to the 
trans, sense in a. 

c 8as Vesp. Psalter ii. xo AUe oa Se doemad eorOan. 97X 
Btickl. Horn. 11 He cymeb to demenne cwicum & deadum. 
c xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. vii. a Witodlice 8am ylcan dome be 
je demad, eow by5 xedemed. — John vpl 15 Ge demao 
a:fter fla;sce, ic ne deme nanum men \c xx6o llatton G. t 
Ich ne deme nane men], n 1300 Cursor At. 17415 (Cott), If 
yee j>an rightwisli wil deme, Yeild vs ioseph bat yec tuld 
yeme. 1303 GowEt Con/. 1. 30^ They, .toke a juge ther- 
upon . . And bede him demen in this cas. c X440 CxrcaAVE St. 
Kath. 111. 1464 She . . Spak and commaunded, boihe dempte 
and wrot. X556 in W. 1 1. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford a6a To 
arbytrate, deme, and judge betwixt the said Cilie and.. 
John Wayte. XS79 SrENsta Sheph. Cnl. Aug. 137 Neuer 
dempt more right of beau tye I weene The shepheara of Ida 
that iudged beauties Queene. 
+ 2. trans. To judge, sit In judgement on (a per- 
son or cause). Obs. 

Tbe construction with a personal object takes, in Northunv 
brian and ME^the place of the OE. const, with dative in 1. 

c 050 Lindis/.Gosp. Matt. vii. a In &cm dome xie doemes 
je biSon gedoemed IRushiv. GL je beob doemde). — John 
viii. 15 Ic ne doemo scoftne rnonno.^ c xaoo Trin. ColL 
Horn. 171 Ure drihten cume<5 al middeoeard to demen. 
Ibid, aas pat sal deme be quica and be deade. a tw» 
Cursor AT. axo6s (Cott.), In be first he com dempt to be. 
138a Wvcxir John avt 11 The prince of this world is now 
demyd. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. Moyses satte & 
juged & demed the peple fro moryng vnto euenyng. 1596 
SrENSEa F. Q. IV. iii. 4 At th' one side siae ludges were dis- 
pos'd, To view and deeme the deedes of armes tbat da v. 
1605 Hevwood 1st Pt. If yon know not me Wks. X874 I. 
303 Deeme her offences, if she haue offended, With all the 
lenity a sister can. 1609 Skese Reg. Ataj. xxx Thou Judge 
be ware, for as ye deme, xe sail be demed. 

t b. To role (a people) as a judge. Obs. 
a X300 Cursor AT. 7383 (Cott.). Fourti yeir dempt be israel. 
c X330 R. BauNNK Chron. (1810) a8o Edward now he wille, 
bat Scotlond be wele aemed, And streitly in skillo borgh 
wise men demed. 

C. To administer (law), arch. 
1303 Uhcu P. PL C v. 175 By leel men and lyf-bolv my 
lawe shal be demyd. 17x8 Br. Wilson in Keble Life au. 
(1863) 307 lliat . . the 34 Keys may be called, according to 
the statute and constant practice to deem the law truly. 
X887 Hall Caink Deemster viii.. 54. The Deemster was 
a hard judge, and deemed the laws in rigour, 
fd. To decide (a quarrel). Obs. 

1404 Fabvak Chron. v. exxv. X05 To suffre his quarcll to 
be demyd by dynt of swerde atwene them two. 

+ 3. To sentence, doom, condemn {to some 
penalty, to do or suffer something). Obs. 

a xooo Elene 500 (Gr.) Swa he.. to cwale moni*e Cristcs 
folcesdemde, to deabe. c X17S Lamb. Horn. 73 He wuro 
idemed to bolien wawe mid dovelen in belle, e xaoo Trin. 
Coll. Horn. 3*3 pc «ulle ben to deaoe idemd. a X300 Cursor 
Al. xs343To-morn dai sal i be dempt On rode tre to hang. 
c X386 CHALCEa Sompn. T. 3x6 For which 1 deme the to 
deth certayn. 1416 Audelav Poems 13 I^ve he is a lyere, 
his dedis thai done hym deme. xjao Rasticll Pastyme 
(18x1)343 Forwhiche rebelK-on they were there demyd to 
dethe. 160a in I. Mill Diary (1889) x8o John Sinclair., 
is dempt to quyt his guddis. 
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t b. fig- To P ass (adverse) judgement upon ; to 
condemn, censure. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 28148 (Cott.) Ober men dedis oft i 
demyd. 1488 Caxton Chast. Goddes Chyld, 21 Many 
thynges they deme and hlame. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems 
xviii. 36 Wist thir folkis that vthir demis, How that thair j 
sawis to vthir semis. 1555-86 Satir. Poems Reform, xxxvii. 
33 Do quhat $e dow, detractouris ay will deme 30U. 1598 
D. Fergusson Scot, Prov., Dame, deem warily ; ye watna 
wha wytes yerselL 

f 4. To decree, ordain, appoint ; to decide, deter- 
mine ; to adjudicate or award (a thing to a person). 

c 000 tr. Bxda's Hist. iv. xxix [xxviii.] (1891) 368 Ne was 
5a hweSre sons his hal^unge gedemed. a 1000 Exeter Bk, 
vii. 16 Naefre God demeS fwet aenij eft bses earm geweoroe. 
C 1 1 75 Lamb. Horn. 05 He dema<5 stione dom bam forsune- 
3ede. c 1Z05 Lav. 460 He habbeS idemed pat ich am due 
ofer heom. ibid. 221 16 He haehte alie cnihtes demcn nhte 
domes, a 1300 Cursor M. 21445 (Cott.) pe quen has biden 
us to deme To be al bat to right es queme. c 1386 Chaucer 
Doctor's T. 199, I deme anoon this clerk his serununt haue. 
X399 Rolls of Parlt. III. 452/1 The Lordes..deme and 
ajuggen and decreen, that [etc.]. c 1400 Dcstr. Troy 606 
Whateuer ye deme me to do. 1464 Boston Lett, No. 493 1 1 . 
166 Fynes therefore dempt or to be dempt. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. •ji/'z In demyng of rightful domes. 1503-4 Act 
19 Hen. VII ', c. 38 Preamb., It was enacted stablisshed or- 
deyned demed & declared . . that [etc.]. 1568 Grafton 
Chron, II. 13 The Epistle, in the which Gregory . . demed 
that the Church of Yorke and of London should be even 
Peres, a 1605 Montgomerie Fly ting 373 Syne duelie they 
deemde, wbat death it sould die. 

f b. To decide {to do something). Obs. 

c 1340 Gaw. $ Gr. Knt. 1089 $e han demed to do pe dede 
bat fbidde. 

+ 5. To form or express a judgement or estimate 
on ; to judge, judge of, estimate. Obs, 

a 1225 After, B. 290 Euer bihold hire wur<5 bet he paide 
uor hire, and dem berefter pris. c 1325 E. E, A Hit. P. (A.) 
312 To leue no tale be true to try^e, Bot bat hys one skyl 
may dem. 1388 Wyclif Matt. xvi. 4 Thznne 3e kunne 
deine the face of heuene, but 3e moun not wite the tokenes 
of tymes. c 1400 Rom. Rose 2200 A cherle is demed by his 
dede. 1533 Elvot Cast. Helthe Proem (1541) A iv b, 
I desyre men to deme well myne intente. 1596 Spenser 
Hymne Love 168 Things hard gotten men more dearely 
deeme. 

t b. To judge between (things), to distinguish, 
discern. Obs. 

1530 Palsgr. 511 /i A blynde man can nat deme no coulours. 
1581 Rich Farewell (1846) 67 He is not able to deeme 
white from blacke, good from badde, vertue from vice. 
1596 Spenser F. Q. v. i. 8 Thus she him taught In all the 
skill of deeming wrong and right. 

f c. intr. To judge of, to distinguish between. 

1340 Ayenb. 82 pet hi ne conne yknawe bane day uram be 
ny3t, ne deme betuene grat and: smal. a 1542 Wyat Of 
Courtiers Life 94 Nor Flaunders chere lettes not my syght 
to deme Of blacke and white. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 
t. (1625) 27 Here, by judging of our estate, thou matst 
accordingly deeme of our pleasures. Ibid. 11. m Convers- 
ing among such as have discretion to deeme of a Gentleman. 

6. To form the opinion, to be of opinion ; to judge, 
conclude, think, consider, hold. (The ordinary 
current sense.) 

a. intr, or absol. (Now chiefly parenthetical.) 

a 800 Corpus Gloss. 440 Censeo, doema. c 900 tr. Bsda's 
Hist. 1. xvi. [xxvii.] (1890) 86 J>aes be ic demo \ut arbitror]. 
c 1000 JEltmc Gram. xxvi. (Z.) 155 Censeo ic deme o5oe ic 
asmeage. c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 1244 {Dido) And demede 
as hem liste. c 1386 — Clerk's T. 932 For sche is fairer, as 
thay deraen alle, Than is Grisild. a 1400 Relig. Pieces fr. 
Thornton MS. (1867) 20 To fele and with resone to deme. 
1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 11. (1625) 15 He is not. .here in 
the countrey, but as I deeme and you have enformed, about 
London. 1725 Pope Odyss. in. 61 He too, 1 deem, implores 
the power divine. 

b. with obj, and complement (sb, t adj. or pple. t or 
infin. phrase ; + formerly often with for, as), 

<ri2o5 Lav. 22140 pen e be king demde for-lore. a 1225 
Ancr. R. 120 pet tu schalt demen bi suluen wod. a 1300 
Cursor M. 26814 (Cott.) It mai nan him for buxum deme. 
1340-70 Alex. «$• Dind. 218 Oure doctourus dere, demed for 
wise, c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 102, 1 demede him for 
deed, c 1450 St. Cuthbcrt (Surtees) 5163 pai demed it 
better all' to dye. 1548 Hall Chron. igi b, What so ever 
jeoperdy or perill might bee construed or demed, to have 
insued. 1581 Pettie Guazzd's Civ. Conv. I. (1586) 35 
A vertue which you deeme yourselfe to have. 1628 Digby 
Voy. Medit. 51, 1 deemed it much my best and shortest way. 
1681 P. Rycaut Critick 201 He went to the House of the 
World, which was always deemed for a Deceiver. 1697 
Dryden Virg. Past. 1. g For never can I deem him less 
than God. 1754 Shebbeare Matrimony (1766) I. 45 
Deemed as very unjust in Gaming. 1827 Jarman Powell's 
Devises 1 1. 293 A general permission . . appears to have 
been deemed sufficient. 1852 Miss Yonge Cameos 1. xxxii. 
277 Harold, .deemed it time to repress these inroads. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 398 Works which have been 
deemed to fulfil their design fairly. 
C. with thai and clause. 

c 1205 Lav. 24250 Men gunnen demen bat nes i nane londe 
burh nan swa hende. C1386 Chaucer Man of Law's T. 
940, I ought to deme. .That in the salte see my wyf is deed. 
C1430 Lydg. Bochasi.'xx. (1544) 5 a, Nemhroth.. Dempt.. He 
transcended al other of nohlesse. c 1450 Merlin 10 She demed 
that it was the enmy that so hadde hir begiled. 1597 Hooker 
Eccl. Pol. v. L (161 1) 184 Wee may boldly deeme there is 
neither, where both are not. 1 739 M elmoth Fitzosb. Lett. 
(1763) 291 Nor dempt he, simple wight, no mortal may The 
blinded god.. when he list, foresay. 1887 Bowen Virgil 
sEneid 11. 371 (1889) 126 Deeming we come with forces 
allied. 

7. intr. To judge or think (in a specified way) of 
a person or thing. 



c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame 11. 88 Thow demest of thy selfe 
amys. c 1400 Rom. Rose 2198 Of hem noon other deme 
I can. c X440 Generydes 4710 Wele I wote in hym ye demyd 
amys. 1581 Sioney Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 24 Let vs see how 
the Greekes named it [Poetry), and howe they deemed of it. 
1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 146, I shall, .give you 
so good occasion to deeme well of me. 1667 Milton P. L. 
vm. 599 Though higher of the genial Bed by far, And 
with mysterious reverence I deem. 17^62 Blackstone in 
Gutch Coll. Cur. II. 362 These capital mistakes, .occasion'd 
the Editor, .to deem with less reverence of this Roll. 1814 
Scott Wav. lxi, Where the ties of affection were highly 
deemed of. i860 J. P. Kennedy Horse Shoe R. ix. 105, 
I cannot deem otherwise of them. 

f 8. To think to do something, to expect, hope. 

£1400 Apol. Loll. 51 Symon Magus ..was reprouid of 
Petre, for he demid to possede j>e 3eft of God bi money. 
1819 Bvron Juan 11. clxxii, A creature meant To be her 
happiness, and whom she deem'd To render happy. t 

f 9. trans. To think of (something) as existent ; 
to guess, suspect, surmise, imagine. Obs, 

C1400 Destr. Troy 528 Ne deme no dishonesty in your 
derfe hert, pof I put me bus pertly my purpos to shewe. 
1470-85 Malory Arthur*- xxvi, As Kynge mark redde 
these letters, he demed treson by syr Tristram. 1586 A. 
Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 114 Your imaginations doe 
already deeme the matter I must utter. 1598-9 Parismus 
1. (1661) 15 All the companie began to deeme that which 
afterward proued true. 

b. intr. To think of, have a thought or idea of. 

X814 Cary Z>tf»/*(Chandos)302 The shining of a flambeau 
at his back Lit sudden ere he deem of its approach. 18x8 
Byron Ck, Har. iv. exxxvii, Something unearthly which 
they deem not of. 

1 10. trans. To pronounce, proclaim, celebrate, 
announce, declare ; to tell, say, utter. Also intr, 
with of [An exclusively poetic sense, found already 
in OE., prohably derived from sense 4. Cf. also 
ON. dama in poetry, to talk.] 

a 1000 Fat. Apost. (Gr.) 10 J>aer hie dryhtnes ae deman 
sceoldon, reccan fore rincum. a 1000 Gnthlac (Gr.) 498 
past we sefestra daede demen, secgen dryhtne lof ealra bara 
bisena. c 1205 Lay. 23059 iElles ne cunne we demen [c X275 
telle] of ArSures deden. £1325 £. E. A Hit. P. C. 119 
Dyngne Dauid . .bat demed bis speche, In a psalme. c 1330 
R. Brunne Chrofi. Wace (Rolls) 154 Alle ber lymmes, how 
bai besemed, In his buke has Dares demed, Both of Troie 
& of Grece. ^1350 Will. Paleme 151 Hire deth was neij 
di3t, to deme be sobe. a 1400-50 Alexander 1231 pan he 
dryfes to be duke, as demys [Dubl. MS. tellys] pc textis. 
a 1547 Surrey Aeneid 11. 156 Then some gan deme to me 
The cruell wrek of him that framde the craft [crudele cane, 
bant artificis sceltts], 

f b. with double obj. -To celebrate as, style, call, 
name, poetic. Obs. 

c 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1020 Forby be derk dede see hit 
is demed euer more. Ibid. 161 1 Baltazar. .pat now is demed 
Danyel of derne coninges. 

t Deem (dfm), sb. Obs. [f. Deem v.] Judge- 
ment, opinion, thought, surmise. 

1501 Douglas Pal. Hon. 1986 And he quhylum was borne 
pure of his deme. 1606 Shaks. Tr. & Cr. iv. iv. 61 How 
now? what wicked deeme is this? 1629 Gaule Holy 
Madn. 163 Honour what is it; but an imposed. .Hight, 
and Deeme ? 1648 Symmons Vind. Chas. /, 292 Much wrong 
should they have in tbe world's deem. 

Deeme, obs. form of Dime. 

Deemed (dfmd), ///. a. [f. Deem v. + -ed.] 
Judged, thought, supposed. 

1667 H. More Divine Dial. 11. xxviii. 346 Then with pure 
Eyes thou shalt behold.. That deemed mischiefs are no 
harms. 1671 Milton P. R. 1. 21 And with them came From 
Nazareth the son of Joseph deemed. 

Deemer (drmai). Forms : I dcemere, 1-5 
dSmere, 3 demare, 3-5 demer, 5-6 demar, 5- 
deemer. [OE. dcemere, f. daman to Deem : see 
-er !.] One who deems. 

f 1. A judge. Obs. 

£950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xiL 27 Da doemeras [indices] 
bioon iucra. a ia25 Ancr. R. 306 Let skile sitten ase 
demare upon be dom stol. 1382 Wyclif Ps. vii. 12 God 
ri3twis demere [1388 iust iuge]. 0440 York Myst. xxiii. 
142 So schall bothe heuen & helle Be demers of bis dede. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 118 Demar (P. or domes man), judica- 
tor. c 1580 Ctess Pembroke Ps. cxix. V ii, Then be my 
causes deemer. 

2. One who deems, judges, or opines ; + one who 
censures or (unfavourably) criticizes others. 

c 1410 Love Bonavent. Mirr. xv. 37 (Gibbs MS.) pat bowe 
be not a presumptuouse and temerarye deemer of oper men. 
1500-20 Dunbar Poems xviii. 42 To wirk vengeance on ane 
demar. 1557 SlR J- Chf.ke in T. Hoby tr. Castiglione's 
Courty-.r (1561) ad fin., Counted ouerstraight a deemer of 
thinges. 1610 Barrough Mcth. Physick Ep. Ded. (1639) 2 
Plato that most grave and wise deemer of the state tyranni- 
cal. 185A Trench Synon. N. T. xi. 44 Our profound English 
proverb. Ill doers are ill deemers'. 

One that distinguishes or discriminates. Obs. 

c 1400 Lanfranc y s Cirurg. 29 Ne be skyn of be fyngris endis 

..neschulde nou^t be a good demere in knowynge hoot, 
cold [etc.1. 1548-77 Yicary Anat. ii. (1888) 23 The Skinne 

..is made temperate, because he should be a good deemer 
of heate from colde. 

Deeming (drmirj), vbl. sb. [-ma 
•f 1. Judging, judgement. Obs. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 1495 5yf he demeb pyty- 
fully At hys demyng getyb he mercy, c 1440 Promp. Parv. 
118/1 Demynge or dome, judicium. C1450 Mironr Salita- 
cioun 4197 This wise shafle crist. .the day of his demyng. 

2. The forming or expressing of a judgement or 
opinion ; thinking, opining ; i* censure ; t a sur_ 
misc or suspicion. 



X340 Ayenb. 27 J>e venimouse herte of be enuiouse zene- 
3eb . . ine ualse demynges. 1476 Sis J . Pastoh in Lett. 
No. 7?i III. 152 Iff I had hadde any demyng off my lordys 
dethe iiij howrs or he dyed. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xviii. 
25 God send thame a widdy wicht, That can not lat sic 
demyng be. 1513 Douglas Mneis x. ix. 1 Nane incertane 
rumor nor demyng, Bot sovyr bod word cam thar. 1580 
Hollyband Treos. Fr. Tong, Souspecon y suspition, deeming. 
1697 J. Sergeant Solid Philos. 418 Doubts, Deemings, and 
Uncertainties. 1821 Byron Sardan. xu i. 379 You may do 
your own deeming. 

Deemster (drmstei). [One of the modern 
representatives of ME. demestrc, in form fern, of 
demere Deemer, judge ; the other (and, phoneti- 
cally, more regular form) is Dempster, q.v. The 
form deemster is that proper to the Manx judges, 
and has been used in the general sense as a histo- 
rical archaism by some modern writers.] 

1. A judge. Obs. or arch, in general sense. 
[<*i3oo Cursor M. 5585 (Fairf.) Prest & demestre [v.rr. 

demister, demmepster, domes man] forsothesay I. — For other 
examples see Dempster.] 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) 
VI. xlix. 206 The deemster, or judge, delivers to the woman 
a rope, a sword, and a ring. i8zo Editt. Rev. XXXIY. 192 
King Sigurd . . craved that the deemsters should pronounce 
sentence of outlawry. 1857 Sir F. Palgrave Norm. $ 
Eng. II. 258 The decree was the Deemster's 'Breastlaw'. 

2. The title of each of the two justices of the Isle 
of Man, one of whom has jurisdiction over the 
southern, the other over the northern division of 
the island. 

x6ti Speed Theat. Gt. Brit. xlvi. (1614) 91/x All con* 
troversies are there [Man Hand) determined by certaine 
judges. . and them they call Deemsters and chuse forth among 
themselves. 1656 J. Chaloner Descr. I. of Man in Dr. 
King Vale Roy all 30 There are four Merchants, .chosen 
..and sworn by the Deemsters. 1863 Keble Life Bp. 
Wilson v. 163 The steward was assisted in these trials by 
one or both of the Deemsters. 1883 Binn. Weekly Post 
15 Dec. 3/5 His honour Richard Sherwood ; her Majesty's 
Northern Deemster, or second judge of the island .. Deems- 
ter Sherwood was appointed one of the judges of the island 
in March last. 

Deen(e, obs. forms of Dean 1, Din. 

Dee-nettle : see Dea-nettle. 

Deep (d*"p), a. Forms: 1 dfop, deop, 2-3 
deop, 2-5 dep, (3 dop, deap, dup, 4 dipe, dupe, 
duppe, {Ayenb.) dyep), 4-6 dope, (5 deype, 5-6 
Sc. deip, 6 deape, diep(e), 5-7 deepe, 4- deep. 
Compar, deeper ; in 1 deopre, 4 deppere, 4-6 
depper. Superl. deepest ; in 1 d6opost, 4 dep- 
perste, 4-5 deppest(e, 5 deppist, dyppest. [A 
Com. Tent. adj. ; OE. diop, de'op « OFris. diop> diap t 
diep, OS. diop t diap (MDn., Du., LG.diep), OHG. 
/w/(MHG., mod.Ger. tief) f ON. djupr (Sw. djiip, 
Da. dyb\ Goth. ^V^:-OTeut. *deupo-z f 
belonging to an ablaut series deup-, daup- f dup-> 
whence OE. dyppan {-.-dupjan) to Dip ; pre-Teut. 
root dhub : dhup. The regular early ME. form was 
dep \ the forms dipe, dup t dupe, dyep, correspond 
to an OE. by-form diepe, dype t with ablaut ; perh. 
taken from dkpe, dype y Deep sb.~] 
I. Literal senses. 

1. Having great or considerable extension down- 
ward. 

854 Chart, in Cod. Dipl. Y. 111 Of lusan borne to deopan 
delle. ciooo Ags. Gosp. John iv. xi pes pytt is deop. 
c 1*05 Lav. 647 He lette makien enne die pe wes wnderliche 
deop [c 1275 swibe deap]. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 6 Grante- 
brugge and Hontyndone [have] mest plente of # dup fen. 
c 1300 St. Brandon 574 Ich caste him in a dupe dich. 13. . 
Poems fr. Vernon MS. 578 Schip is more siker in luitel 
water pen in be deope see. 1340 Ayenb. 264 Helle is. .dyep 
wy|x>ute botme. c 1420 Avow. Arth. xvii, In a dale depe. 
c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 1679 Twa bestes come fra be 
depe se. 1559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 44 The 
create deepe valleis. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 1. i. 4 In the 
deepe bosome of the Ocean buried. x6%z Lithgow Trav. 
v. 232 Wee buried the slayne people in deep graves. 1774 
Golds m. Nat. Hist. (1776) I. 380 Holes, .so deep as not to 
be fathomed. 1819 Shelley Fragnu Serpent 4 Through 
the deep grass of the meadow, i860 Tyndall Glaciers 1. 
vii. 55 [The stream] had cut a deep gorge in the clean ice. 

b. Having great or considerable extension inward 
from the surface or exterior, or backward from the 
front. 

a 1000 Riddles Ivii. 4 (Gr.) HeaSoglemma feng, deopra 
dolga. C1250 Pol. Rel. <J- L. Poems (1866J 214 His wund 
dop ant wide, a 1300 Cursor M. 12923 (Cott.) He . . yode 
in-to depe desert. C1400 Destr. Troy 1876 Depe woundes 
to the dethe. 1513 Douglas JEneis vu. viu. 2 Mony 
wild beistis den and deip caverne. 1662 J. Davies tr. 
Olearius' Voy. Ambass. 88 She presented me a Handker- 
cher . . with a deep frindge. 1665 Hooke Microgr. i8x 
A deep Convex.glass. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 1 27 Make 
the Rooms next the Front deeper, or shallower. 1775 
Wraxall Tour North. Europe 303 Very deep and gloomy 
woods, of twenty English nules in length. 1820 Shelley 
Swntnertr Winter 12 When birds die In the deep forests. 
1842 Tennyson Morte D' Arthur 5 His wound was deep. 

2. Having a (specified) dimension downward. 
The depth is sometimes indicated by prefixing a word 

giving the equivalent of a measure, as ankle-, knee-deep. 

a 1000 Csdmon's Gen. 1398 (Gr.) Fiftena stod deop ofer 
dunum flod elna. c 14ZO Pallad. on Ht/sb. 1. 207 Two foote 
depe is good for come tillage. 1576 in W. H. Turner Select. 
Rec. Oxford 386 He penned the water but one foote deepe. 
1608 Middleton Mad World hi, This puts me in mind of 
a hole seven foot deep; my grave. 1696 Whiston To. 
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Earth it. (173a) 331 The Waters might cover the Earth In 
general about 50 Mile* deep. 1836 Scott Woodst. xxviii, 
Long eras* .. almost nncle»deep in dew. 183a Examiner 

14/3 The ditch., was eight feet deep. 1875 F. Hall in 
MincotVs Mag. XVI. 750/3 The mud wai everywhere 
ankle-deep. 

b. Having a (specified) dimension inward from 
the surface, outer part, or front ; spec, (with simple 
numeral prefixed) of persons, chiefly soldiers, 
having (so many) ranks standing one behind an- 
other. 

1646 II. Lawrence Comm. Angells 63 The pleasure is but 
skin deepe. 1698 Fsyrr Acc. E. India 107 The first File. . 
was as deep as the Street would admit. 1703 Moxon Mech, 
Exerc. 137 The Front. Room Is 35 Foot, and the Back- 
Room 15 Foot deep* 1780 Langton in 60s well Johnson 
(1848) 646/a The company began to collect round him., 
four, if not five deep. 1835 Burnes Trav. Bokhara (ed. a) 
I. 133 Five regiments, .drawn up in line, three deep. 1838 
Thirlwall Greece III. xxiiL a8oThe Thebans.. stood five- 
and-twenty deep. 

3. Placed or situated far (or a specified distance) 
down or beneath the surface ; of a ship, low in the 
water, b. Far in from the margin, far back. 

c 1000 Ags. Ps. cxiv. 8 J>u mine sawle . . ofer deopum deabe 
xelaxldest. a 1340 Ham pole Psalter ix. 8 pai bat has synned 
mare sail be deppest in hell, c 1400 Maundev. (1839) xxiv. 
355 This Lond of Cathay is in Asye the depe. 164* lip. or 
Lincoln in Cobbett Pari. Hist. 1807 It. 798 Vet shall you 
find St. Paul . . intermeddle, knuckle deep, with Secular 
Affairs. 1669 Sturmv Mariner* t Mag. 1. fa. 19 It is a hot 
Ship, but deep and foul . . a Prize worth fighting for. 2697 
Drvoen Virg. Georg. trt. 548 The froien Earth lyes buried 
there . . seven Cubits deep in Snow. 17*0 Da For Capt. 
Singleton xlv. (1840) 346 We were now a very deep ship, 
having near two hundred tons of goods on board. 184a E. 
Wilson Anat. Vade M. 334 The deep veins are situated 
among the deeper structures of the body. 1885 Gen. Grant 
Personal Mem. I. xxi. 397 A portion of the ground . . was 
Iwo feet deep in water. 

4. Of physical actions : Extending to or coming 
from a depth ; also tram/, of agents. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 437 b/i He maketh a depe encly- 
nacion. 1589 R. Harvey PL Perc. 15 To be compted high 
fliers and deepe swimmers. 163a I. Hayward tr. Biondis 
Eromena 106 Fetching a deepe sigh. 1711 Addison Spect. 
No. 159 f 8, 1 here fetched a deep sigh. 1784 Cowi»eh Task 
v. 64 Fearful of too deep a plunge. 1866 Huxley Physiol. 
iv. (1869) 10a In taking a deep inspiration. 

1 5. Of ground or roads : Covered with a depth of 
mud, sand, or loose soil. Obs. 

C13B6 Chaucer Friar's T. 943 Deep was the way, for 
which the carte stood, c 1470 Henrv Wallace v. 385 His 
hors stuffyt, for the way was depe and lang. 15*3 Act 14- 
15 Hen. vllf, c. 6 Many other common waies . . be so depe 
and noyous, by wearyng and course of water. 163a Lithgow 
Trav. vt. 353 We . . incountred with such deep sandy ground. 
1748 Smollett Rod. Rand, viii, To walk upwards of three 
hundred miles through deep roads. 1828 C. Croker Fairy 
Leg. 167 The roads were excessively deep, from the heavy 
rains. ( We now say ' deep in mud, dust, etc'J 
II. Figurative senses. 
* Of things, stales, actions % etc. 

6. Hard to fathom or 'get to the bottom of*; 
penetrating far inlo a subject, profound. 

ciooo Ags. Ps. xci[il. 4 Waran Sine xebancas bearle 
deope. cimoo Ormin 5501 Off all be boc i Godess hus 
pe deope dijhellnesse. Ibid. 7205 Bisshopess off dep tare. 
CX335 E. E. Allit. P. B. 1609 For his depe diuinitc* & 
his dere sawes. c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 1 $53 pai left 
all depe questyouns. 1535 Coveroale Ps. xct[i]. 5 Thy 
t hough tes are very depe. 1600 J. Porv tr. Leo's Africa 11. 
3:5 A man of deepe learning. x6xi Bible r Cor. ii. 10. 
1798 Ferhiar tllustr. of Sterne \. 5 They suppose a work 
to be deep, in proportion to its darkness, i860 Ruskin Mod. 
Painters V. vn. iv. 150 A deep book . . for deep people. 1875 
Helps Anim. % Mast, iv. 86 In this work. .hopeful that 
I should find something very deep, and very significant. 

b. Lying below the surface ; not superficial ; 
profound. 

1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Char. Wks. (Bohn) II. 60 It 
is in the deep traits of race that the fortunes of nations are 
written. 1871 Mohley Voltaire (1886) 6 In all that belongs 
to its deeper significance. 1874 — Compromise (1886) 28 Of 
these deeper causes, the most important .. is the growth of 
the Historic Method. 

f7. Solemn; grave: a. of oaths, protestations, 
etc. Obs, (In OE. also of divine messages, etc.: 
Awful, dread, stern.) 

a looo C.-edmon's Exott. 518 (Gr.) Moyses sae^de halite 
spraece, deop acrende. a 1000 Guthlac 641 iGr.) purh deopne 
dom. c 1000 Ags. Ps. exxxi. 11 J*es deopne 4p Drihten 
aswor. 1*97 R. Glouc (1734^ 333 Grettore ob non nys, pan 
by be olde cnyrchc of Glastynbury [h]wo so dep ob nome. 
1587 Turserv. Trag. T. (1837) 117 To sweare by deepe And 
very solemne othes. 2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. I. viL 35 
Nor are the deepest sacraments.. of any force to perswade. 
1649 Bp. Hall Cases Consc. $9 Beleeving the sellers deepe 
protestation. 

+ b. Of grave consequence or effect; grave, 
serious, weighty, important. Obs, 

1596 Shaks. 1 Hen, IV % 1. Hi. 190 He reade yon Matter, 
deepe and dangerous. 1605 — Macb. t. iii. 126 The Instru- 
ments of Darknessc.Winno vs with honest Trifles, to be- 
tray *s In deepest consequence. 1643 Milton Divorce 1. vi, 
This is a deep and serious verity. 1711 Addison Spect. 
No. a6 r 6 A View of Nature in her deep and solemn Scenes. 

8. As an attribute of moral qualities or of actions 
in which sinking or abasement is present 

a. Of sin, crime, guilt (into which one may fall 
or sink) : Grave, heinous. 

a 2000 Guthlac 830 (Gr.) Onguldon deopra firena. *iooo 
Juliana 301 (Gr.) puih deopne xedwolan. c *aoo Trtn. Coll. 



Horn. 73 Panne be sinfulle man beo3 bifallea on depe sinne. 
a 1400-50 Alexander 1866 A depe dishonoure je do to 3011 re 
name. 2594 Shaks. Rich. II/, il ii. 38 And with a vertuous 
Vizor hide deepe vice. 1605 — Macb, 1. viL ao The deepe 
damnation of his taking off. Mod. He is In deep disgrace, 
b. Of humility, or of things humble or lowly. 

a 1*15 Ancr. R. 346 Auh habbc ?e dope dich of deope 
edmodnesse. 1340 Ayetib. an He ssel to god grede mid 
dyepe herte. [1843 Carlvle Pa tt ft Pr. (1858) 159 Letters 
. .answered with new deep humilities.] 

0. Deep-rooted in the breast; that comes from 
or cniers into one's inmost nature or feelings ; that 
alTccts one profoundly. 

a 1400-50 A lexander 365 With depe desire of delite. 1594 
Shaks. Rich, I /I. 1, iv. 69 If my deepe prayre* cannot ap- 
pease thee. 1697 Dryorn Virg, Georg, 1. 451 Deep Horrour 
seizes ev*ry Humana Breast. 2698 Frver Acc. E. India 
389 A deep sense of Honour. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 107 
T 1, I saw in his Countenance a deep Sorrow, 2795 South kv 
Joan of Arc ix. 13 Through every fibre a deep fear Crept 
shivering. 183a lit. Maktinkau Demerara i. 7 Alfred . . 
yet entertainedVa deep dislike of the system. 1855 M acaolav 
Hist. Eng. 111. 107 The matter, they said, is one . . in which 
every Englishman . . has a deep interest. 1891 E. Peacock 
N. Brendan II. 73 John's feelings were too deep for 
words. 

10. Said of actions, processes, etc. in which the 
mind is profoundly absorbed or occupied. 

*S86 A. Day Eng, Secretary j. (1625) 117 From the deep 
consideration and hard suppose of my present evils. 1658 
Sir T. Browne Hydriot. Introd., In the deep Discovery of 
the Subterranean World. ,1791 Mrs. Radclipee Rorn. 
Forest v, Gazing on her with that deep Attention which 
marks an enamoured mind. 1841 Lane Arab. Nts. I. 85 
He passed the next night in deep study. 

1 11. Said of things involving heavy expenditure 
or liability; expensive; heavy. Obs. 

16*4 Br. Hall Recoil. Treat.6i6\e Merchants lode them 
with deepe and unreasonable prices. 2649 — Cases Consc. 
43 The deep expence he hath beene at. 1655 Fuller Ch. 
Hist. 11. vi. 5 5 The people paid deep Taxes. 1710 Swift 
Jr*tl. to Stella 39 Sept., I have the first floor, a dining-room 
and bed-chamber, at eight shillings a week ; plaguy deep. 
17*8 Vanbr. & Cia. Prov. Husb. to. i, Overjoy'd for winning 
a deep Stake. 1781 CowrER Expostulation 608 Chargeable 
with deep arrears. 

b. Of drinking, gaming, or other practices. 

1577 tr. BullingePs Decades (159a) i3« Deep swearings, 
not only needlesse, but also hurtfull. 1709 Swxrr Adv. 
Relig.y That ruinous practice of deep gaming. 173a 1)erke> 
lev Alciphr. ii % 4 She took a turn towards expensive 
Diversions, particularly deep Play. 18*7 Scott Jrnl. 8 Jan.. 
He could not resist the temptation of deep play. 1838 
Thirlwall Greece V. xlii. aao Deep drinking was customary 
among the Thracians. [Here there is a mixture of senses.] 

12. Of conditions, states, or qualities : Intense, 
profound, very great in measure or degree. Of 
actions : Powerfully affecting, mighty, influential. 

1605 Bp. Hall Medit. 4- Venn 11. $ 50 Without a deepe 
check to my selfe for my backwardnes. 1616 tr. De Dom/nii' 
Motives i3This consideration, .hathindcepe measure seized 
upon mee. 164a Rogers Naatnan 11 If the Lord having 
man at a deepe, yea infinite advantage. 1873 Morlev 
Rousseau 1. 188 That influence, .[gavel a deep and remark- 
able bias, first to the American Revolution, and a doxen 
years afterwards to tbe French Revolution. 1889 J. M. 
Duncan Dis. Women xx. (ed. 4) 162 And in order to their 
examination, the deep influence of an anaesthetic is necessary. 

b. Said esp. of sleep, silence, and similar con- 
ditions, in which one may be deeply plunged or 
immersed. 

1547 BooRoa Brev. Health (1587) 34 a, The 83. Chapter 
doth shew of a terrible and depe slepe. c 1S85 T J. Polmon 
Famous Battles a6a They maye be wrapped in deepe 
silence. x6oi Holland Pliny I. 84 Drowned in deepe and 
thick darkenes. 161 1 Bible a Cor. viii. a Their deepe 
pouertie abounded vnto the riches of their liberalitie. 1734 
tr. Rollin's Anc, Hist. (1897) VII. xvu. 345 Which at fast 
ended in deep consumption. 1805 Wordsw. Waggoner 1. 6 
In silence deeper far than that of deepest noon. 1853 Kanx 
Grinnell Exp, xxxii. (1856) 979 Now comes the deep still- 
ness after it. 

C. Used of the intense or extreme stage of 
winter, night, etc., when nature is 'plunged* in 
darkness or death. 

a 1555 Latimer Serm. $ Rem. (1845) 3«3i 1 w °« ld he very 
loth, now this deep winter .. to take such a journey. 1593 
Shaks. a Hen. VI, \. iv. ioDeepe Night, darke Night, the 
silent of the Night. 1607 Topsell Four/. Beasts (1658) 4 59 
In the deepest cold weather he cometh lDto the Mountains 
of Norway. 1633 T. Stafford Pac, I lib. To Rdr. 3 In her 
deepe and: declining age. 1797 Mrs. RAOCUFrE Italian vii, 
It was deep night before he left Naples. 1806-7 J- Beses- 
ford Miseries Hum. Life (1826) v. iii, During the deepest 
part of the tragedy. 1821 Joanna Baillir Met. Leg., 
Columbus xlix, But when the deep eclipse came on. 1851 
Hawthorns Wonder Bk., Gorgon's Head(itjg) 87 It was 
now deep night. 

13. Of colour (or coloured objects) : Intense from 
the quantity of colour through or on which one 
looks ; highly chromatic. The opposite of faint, 
thin. 

1555 Eden Decades 336 Iacinthes. .are best that are of 
diepeste colour, c 1600 Shaks. Sonn. Uv. 5 The canker- 
blooms have foil as deep a dye As the perfumed tincture of 
the roses. 1665 Hookk Microgr, 71 All manner of Blues, 
from the faintest to the deepest Ibid., As the liquor grew 
thicker and thicker, this tincture appear'd deeper and deeper. 
1668 Excell. Pen $ Pencil Z\ In putting the deep and dark 
shadows in tbe Face. 1709 G. Smith Laboratory I. 394 
According as you would have it deeper or lighter, a 1839 
Praed Poems (1864. I. 6 Like the glow of a deep carnation. 
1873 Black Pr. of Thule x. 164 Deeper and deeper grew 
Ihe colour of the sun. 



b. Qualifying names of colours. 

Orig. with sbs. of colour, as *a deep blue' (F. un bleu 
fonci)\ when the colour word i* u*ed as an adj., deep te. 
comes functionally an adv., and is sometimes hyphened: 
cC Deep adv. a, 3 b. 

1597 Shaks. Lover's Comfit. 313 The deepe gTeeno Emrald. 
1665 Hooxk Microgr. 73 Of a deep Scarlet colour. 1776 
Withering Brit. Plants (17061 M. 485 Petals, .deep orange. 
1831 Usewster Optics xi. 99 I)eep crimson red. 1863 Vpoot 
Courier 2$ Sept. 4/6 Glittering on the deep blue dome. 

c. Deep mourning: complete or full mourning : 
that which symbolizes deep grief, 

*7*» Lond, Gag, No. 6084/6 The Coachman In deep 
Mourning. 176a Goldsm. Cit. W. aviii. p 6 A lady dres»cd 
in the deepest mourning. 1863 Mrs. Caklyle Lett. II 1. 167 
I She] was very tall, dressed in deep black. 

14. Of sound (or a source of sound) : Low in 
pitch, grave ; full-toned, resonant. 

1591 Shaks. z Hen. VI, 11. iv, 13 Between two Dogs, which 
hath the deeper mouth. »6«o — Temp. mi. iii. 98 That deepe 
and dreadfull Organ-Pipe. 1699 Milton Ode Nativity xni, 
And let the bass of heaven's deep organ blow. 1704 Pora 
Autumn 20 And with deep murmurs fills the sounding 
shores. 18x8 Scott F. M. Perth ii, ' Why, so I can ' . . said 
one of the deepest voices that ever answered question. 
1886 Pall Mall G. 38 Sept. 14/1 He possesses a very fine 
deep bass voice. 

D. with mixture of senses. Cf. 7, 9. 

1605 Shaks. Macb. v. iii 37 Curses, not lowd, but deepe. 
1818 S h elley Rev. Islam vil vii, They began to breathe 
Deep curses. 

+ 15. Far advanced (in time), late. Obs. rare. 
1599 B«. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. iv. i, I marie how forward 
the day is. .'slight, 'tis deeper than I took It, past five. 
** Of persons, and their faculties, 

16. 'Having the power to cuter far into a sub- 
ject ' (J.), penetrating, profound ; having profound 
knowledge, learning, or insight. 

c xaoo Ormin 7084 patt haffdenn dep innsihht and wttt. 
CX400 Destr. Troy 9337 0( wit noble, Depe of diM^ecioun. 
1577-87 HouNSHEn Chron. II, 43/3 A deepe clerke, and one 
that read much. 1594 Shaks. Rich. HI, in. vii. 75 Meditat- 
ing with two deepe Diuines. C1610 M iddleton, etc. Widow 
t ii, I shall be glad to learn too, Of one so deep as you are. 
1640 Br. Hall Episc. 1. v. ao Wise Fregivilucus (a deep 
head, and one that was able to cut even betwixt the league, 
the Church, and the State), a x66x Fuller Worthiei (1840) 
1 II. 3ia He was no deep seaman. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones 
xv. vi, The deepest politicians who see to the bottom. 1781 
CowrER Conversation 741 The World grown old her deep 
discernment shows, Claps spectacles on her sagacious nose. 
1856 Emerson Eng. Traits i. Wks.(Uohn) II. 9 He {Carlylel 
was clever and deep, but he defied the sympathies of every- 
body. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. i) V. 19 There is none of 
Plato's writings which shows so deep an insight into the 
sources of human evil. 

17. Profound in craft or subtlety ; in mod. slang, 
profoundly cunning, artful, or sly. 

1513 More in Grafton Chron. (15681 II. 758 He was close 
and secret and a depedissimuler. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 
776 Oh depe and wretched dissimulation. 1594 Shaks. 
Rich. Ill, tl. i. 38 Deepe, hollow, treacherous, and^ full of 
guile. 1663 Butler Itud. 1. 1. 743 There is a Machiavelian 
plot . . And deep design in 't. 1686 Shadwell Sqr. A Isatia 
111. (i73o) 63 Fools ! nay there I am sure you are out : they 
are all deep, they are very deep and sharp. 171a Steele 
Sped. No. 485 T 8 Which is the deeper man of the two. 186 z 
DtcxENs Gt. Expect, xxxii. You're a deep one, Mr. Pip. 
1877 N. W. Line. Gloss. s.v., ' He's as deep as a well \and 
• He's as deep as Wilkes', are common expressions to indW 
cate subtil ty and craft, 

18. Of an agent : Who docs (what is expressed) 
deeply, profoundly, gravely, excessively. 

t$a6 Piigr, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 34a b, Amonge the most 
depe synners. 2594 Shaks. RicA. Ill, iv. ii. 73 Two deepe 
enemies, Foes to my Rest. 1615 Stephens Satyr. Ess. 
(ed. 3) 378 Yet she is a deepe Idolater. 1733 Dr ro« Cot. 
Jack (1840* 379 She had been the deepest sufferer by far. 
1865 M. Arnold Ess. Crit. t (1875) 9 Shakspcare was 
no deep reader. 1884 A. R. Pennington Wtclif ii. a8 
A great favourite with deep thinkers. 

19. Much immersed, involved, or implicated (in 
debt, guilt, ruin, drink, etc.) ; far advanced, far on. 

Often passing into the adverb. 

1567 Damon A P. in Had. Dodsley IV. 76 For all their 
high looks, I know some sticks full deep in merchants' 
books. 1587 R. HovENDENjn Collectanea (Oxford Hist. 
Soc.) I. 215 Being., deepe in your Lordships debt. 1594 
Shaks. Rich. Ill, t. iv. 320 For in that sinne, he is as deepe 
as I. 1600 — A. V. L. iv. i. 330 How deepe I am in loue. 
1658 Junius Painting of A nc. 58 Comming from a drink-feast 
..deepe in drinke. 166a Hoears Consid. (1680) 6 To his 
dammage some thousands of pounds deep. 1771 T, Hull 
Sir W. Harrington (1797) I. 53, I shall be at as great 
a loss, being that sum deep with my banker already. »7«a 
CowrER Boadicea 16 Rome shalt perish . . Deep in ruin as 
in guilt. 1784 — Task v. 494 The age of virtuous 
politics is past, And we are deep in that of cold pretence. 
1856 Macleod in Crump Banking x. 9 The Plebeians.. got 
deeper and deeper into aebt. 

b. Greatly immersed, engrossed, absorbed (in 
some occupation). 

1735 Pope Ep. Lady 63 Now deep in Taylor and the Book 
of Martyrs. ? 1746 Gray Lett, to J. Chute Wks. 1884 II. 
ijx, I was in the Coffee-House very deep in advertisements. 
x8ao BvaoN Mar. FaL l i. 3 Still the Signory is deep in 
council. 1855 Browning By the Fireside iii, There be is at 
it, deep in Greek. 

III. Examples of the comparative and super- 
lative. Cf. also DEEPM08T. 

a 1000 Crdmoas Exod. 364 (Gr.) Done deopestan drenc- 
floda. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 6567 In 
deppest flodT c 1380 Wyclxt Set. Whs. 111. 344 pedeppersie 
place of helle. 1398 Trevisa Bar/h, Ds P. R. xiv. Iv. 



DEEP. 

(Tollem. MS.), pe depper [1495 deper] be diche is withinne. 
£-1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 21 To be deppest place. 1503 
Hawes Examp. Viri. xiii. 278 Then went we downe to 
a depper vale. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage vm. v. 760 Still 
waters are deepest. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. hi. xxxviii. 242 
As well the Grave, as any other deeper place, 
b. The superl. is used absol.*= deepest part. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 712 Into be dyppest of be dyke 
both urn. c 1480 Caxton Sonnet of Aymon iv. 115 They 
wente and dwelled in the deppeste of the foreste of Ardeyne. 
1556 A urelio <$• I sab. (1608) c, From the depest of the earth 
unto the greatest height of the heaven, a x86« Clough 
Song of Lamech 92 And in his slumber's deepest he beheld 
. .our father Cain. 

IV. Comb. a. Attributive uses of phrases, as deep- 
month ( = Deep-mouthed), deep-water, Deep-sea. 

*795 J» Phillips Hist. Inland Navig. 324 A deep-water 
canal at this place would be essentially useful. 1806 Sporting 
Mag. XXVIII. 192 A deep-mouth Norman hound. 1890 
Nature 10 Apr. 541 There will be no deep-water channel 
into the river. 

b. Parasynthetic derivatives, forming adjectives, 
as deep-bellied [deep belly + -ed], having a deep 
belly, -brained, -browed,-chested,-coloured, -ditched, 
-eyed, -fiewed, -nosed, -piled, -sighted, -thoughted, 
-throated, -toned, -vaulted, -voiced, -waist 'ed, etc. 

1682 Lond. Gaz. No. 1744/4 A dark brown Mare, .fat, and 
*deep-bellied. 1597 Shaks. Lover's Cornet. 209 *Deep- 
brained sonnets, a 1821 Keats Sonn. Chapman's Homer, 
*Deep«browed Homer. 1838 James Robber \, He was both 
broad and *deep-chested. 1770 Hamilton in Phil. Trans. 
LXI. 22 * Deep-coloured flames burst forth. 1548 Hall 
Chron. 56 No stronger walled then *depe ditched. 1818 
Shellev Rev. Islam 1. li, Sculptures like life and thought ; 
immovable, *deep-eyed. 1735 Somerville Chase 1. 286 The 
Meep-flew'd Hound Breed up with Care. 1846 J. Baxter 
Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) I. 219 All light sharp-nosed dogs 
will always be much more inclined to riot than deep- flewed 
dogs. 1859 Varrell Brit. Fishes (ed. 3) II. 406 The *Deep- 
nosed Pipe-fish is immediately recognised by the compressed 
form of the face. 1876 Rock Text. Fabr. 67 A dark blue 
*deep-piled velvet. 162a Massinger Virg. Mart. 11, i, 
Pimpled, *deep-scarlcted ( rubified, and carbuncled faces. 
1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. in. (1586) 128 A long, 
a large, and *deepe sided body, a 1797 H. Walpole Mem. 
Geo. Ill (1845) I. viii. 117 Wholesome and *deep-sighted 
advice. 1668 Lond. Gaz. No. 272/4 A *deep skirted Saddle 
of red Cloth. 1882 Times 27 June, English wools . . of the 
*deep-stapled class. 1839 J. R. Darley Introd. Beaum. «J- 
Ft. Wks. (1839) 1. 17 Jonson. .repaid both with the follow- 
ing *deep-thoughted lines. 1844 Mrs. Browning The Dead 
Pan xx h, The hoarse *deep- throated ages Laugh your god- 
ships unto scorn. 1780 Cowper Progr. Err. 605 Strike on 
the *deep-toned chord the sum of all. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. 
Der. III. xxxvi. 86 With deep-toned decision. 184a Tenny- 
son Gardener's Dan. 45 Fields., browsed by *deep-udder'd 
kine. 1671 Milton P. R. 1. 113 Hell's *deep-vaulted den. 
1847 Longf, Ev. 11. v. 247 The *d eep- voiced . .ocean. 1769 
Falconer Diet. Marine (1789^ Encastilli, *deep-waisted» 
or frigate-built ; as opposed to galley-built. 

Deep (dfp), sb. Forms : 1 d6op, d^pe, 4 
deope, 4-6 depe, 4-7 deepe, 5-6 Sc. deip(e, 
(8 dip (sense 8)), 6- deep. [OE. de'op, neuter of 
de'op a., used subst. ; also dlepe, dype, in non-WSax. 
dtope depth, deepness = OS. diupt, diopt, OHG. 
tiu/t (Ger. tie/e), ON. dypi,Go\h. diupei :-OTeut. 
deuptn-, diuptn-, f. deapo-z Deep.] 

f 1. Depth, deepness. Obs. rare. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xiii. 5 Hi* na'fdon Jwcre eorban 
aypan \c 1160 Hatton G. deopan]. 1624 Bacon Netu 
Atlantis Wks. (1676)259 Caves of several deeps. 1635 L. 
Foxe N.-W. Voy. 128 Hee Iessed his dcepe 3 fathom. 

2. The deep part of the sea, or of a lake or river 
(opposed to shallow) ; deep water ; a deep place. 

a 1000 C<edmon % s Exod. 281 (Gr.) Ic sloh garsecges deop. 
c 1000 Agt. Ps. lxviii. 14-15 Ado me of deope deorces 
waeteres..Ne mc huru forswelge sae-grundes deop. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 58/2 And sancke doun in to the depe oT 
the see. c 1500 Metusine 273 They had take the deep of 
the porte. 1568 Graftoh Chron. 1 1. 325 The Frenchmen . . 
passed by and tooke the deepe of the Sea. 1681 Chetham 
Anglers Vade-m. xxxiii. § 1 Dib in the still deeps. 1700 
S. L. tr. Fryke's Voy. 265 Till we were quite out of the deep, 
and in full sight of the Land. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. 1. 
iv, Some silent, high-encircled mountain-pool, into whose 
black deeps you fear to gaze. 1855 Kingsley Heroes v. ii. 
(1868) 155 They sailed on through the deeps of Sardinia. 
1865 J. G. Bertram Harvest of \S«7i (1873} 108 The best 
places for this kind of fishing are the deeps at Kingston 
Bridge, Sunbury Lock. Mod. A ship crossing Boston deeps. 

3. The deep : a. The deep sea, the ocean, the 
main, poetic and rhetorical (without pi.) 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke v. 4 Teoh hit [scip] on dypan 
[c 1 160 Hatton G. deopan]. c 1315 Shoreham 146 Fisches 
ine the depe. c 1386 Chaucer Man 0/ Law's T.^57, I schal 
drenchen in be deepe. a 1400-50 Alexander 64 Dromonds 
dryfes ouer be depe. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. m. i. 161 They 
shall fetch thee Iewels from the deepe. 1614 Bp. Hall 
Recoil. Treat. 442 The swelling waves of the Deepe. 1662 
Bk. Com. Prayer, Burial at Sea t We therefore commit his 
body to the Deep. 1713 Steele Englishman No. 26. 171 
Monsters of the Deep. 1801 Campbell Mariners of Eng. 
iv, Britannia needs no bulwark, No towers along the steep ; 
Her march is o'er the mountain waves, Her home is on the 
deep. 1870 Bryant I Had 1. 11. 65 Barks To cross the dark 
blue deep. 

f b. Formerly also in pi. in same sense. Obs. 
1598 Chapman Iliad 1. 310 They ..cast The offal of all to 
the deeps. 1659 D. Pell Imfrov. Sea Ep. Ded. A iij b, 
Among the Lords wonders in the Deeps. 1725 Pope 
Odyss. 11. 372 The dangers of the deeps he tries. Ibid. in. 
410 The monstrous wonders of the deeps. 

c. The abyss or depth of space. (Sometimes 
a fig, use of a. ) 
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1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, 111. i. 52 Gletid. I can call Spirits 
from the vastie Deepe. 1667 Miltoh L. vn. 168 Bound- 
less the Deep, because 1 am who fill Infinitude, nor vacuous 
the space. 1794 Blake Songs Exper., Tiger 5 In what dis- 
tant deeps or skies Burnt the fire of thine eyes? 1820 
Shelley Skylark 9 The blue deep thou wingest. 1830 
Tennyson Poems 114 And thunder through the sapphire 
deeps. 1877 E. R. CoNDEa Bos. Faith iv. 192 That bound- 
less deep of space. 

4. A deep place in the earth, etc. ; a deep pit, 
cavity, valley; an abyss ; a depression in a surface. 

*393 Gower Conf. II. 200 They go by night unto the 
mine.. A wilde fire into the depe Thei caste amonge the 
tymber-werke. c 1470 Henry Wallace vi. 719 A thousand 
in the myre, Off hors with men, was plungyt in the deipe. 
1576 Lamsaroe Peratttb. Kent (1826) 189 Newendene is 
such, as it may likely enough take the name, .of the deepe 
and bottome. 1667 Milton P. L. iy. 76 And in the lowest 
deep a lower deep Still threatning to devour me opens wide. 
1855 Singleton Virgil I. 331 The madding prophetess.. 
Who in a deep of cliff the fates doth chant. 1891 Cotes 
2 Girls on Barge 161 Noting the deeps and curves of the 
curious pensive face. 

b. Cornish Mining. 'The lower portion of a 
vein ; used in the phrase to the deep, i.e. downward 
upon the vein ' (Raymond Alining Gloss. 1881). 

0. The remote central part, the 'depths', rare, 
c 1400 Maunoev. (1839) vii. 79 He wan.. all the othere 

kyngdoms unto the depe of Ethiope. 1879 Browning Ivan 
Ivanovitch 17 In the deep of our land 'tis said, a village 
from out the woods Emerged. 

1 6. The middle (of winter, of night) when the 
cold, stillness, or darkness is most intense ; the 
'depth*. Obs. 

1530 Palsgr. 543/1 In the depeof wynter, all flowers be faded 

3uyte awaye. 2598 Shaks. Merry W. iy. iv. 40 Many that 
o feare In deepe of night to walke by this Hemes Oake. 
a 1661 Holyoay Juvenal 13 An hour at the deep of winter, 
being but a twelfthpart of their shortest day. 1682 Bunyan 
Holy War 80 The Captains also, in the deep of this Winter, 
did send. .a summons to Mansoul. 

7. Jig. A deep (i.e. secret, mysterious, unfathom- 
able, or vast) region of thought, feeling, or being ; 
a 1 depth 4 abyss \ poet, and rhet. 

1614 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 631 Hee is happily^ waded 
out of those deepes of sorrowes, whereof our conceites can 
finde no bottome. 1632 Lithgow Trav. x. 485 Low plunge 
my hopes, in dark deepes of despaire. 1781 Cowpek Retire- 
ment 135 To dive into the secret deeps within. 1820 Shelley 
Ode Liberty ix, From the human spirit's deepest deep. 183a 
Tennyson Palace of Art lvi, God, before whom ever lie bare 
The abysmal deeps of Personality. 

8. JVaut. A term used in estimating the fathoms 
intermediate to those indicated by marks on the 
20- fathom sounding-line. Formerly also dip. 

The marks are at 2, 3, 5, 7, 10, 13, 15, 17, 20 fathoms ; the 
'deeps' or 'dips' are therefore 1. 4, 6, 8, 9, 11, 12, 14, 16, 
18, 19. 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789) M m iv, As thers is no 
mark at 4, 6, 8, &c, he estimates those numbers, and calls, 
' By the dip four, &c.' c i860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 
42 How many marks and deeps are there in a 20-fathom 
lead line? Nine marks and eleven deeps. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk., Handdine, a line bent to the hand-lead, 
measured at certain intervals with what are called marks and 
deeps from 2 and 3 fathoms to so. 1882 Nares Seamanship 
(ed. 6) 17 If he judges that the depth corresponds with 
a deep, [the leadsman calls] * by the deep 8 or 9, etc.* 

9. Comb., as deep-commanding. 

c 1590 Greene Fr. Bacon xi. 112 Hell trembled at my 
deep-commanding spells. 

Deep (dJp), adv. Forms: I dlope, d6ope, 3 
diep, 3-6 depe, 4 dep, dipe, 5-7 deepe, 6- deep. 
Comp. deeper, superl. deepest ; also 2 deoppre, 
4 deppere, 4-5 depper, 5 deppir ; 4 deppest, 
depperst. [OE. d/ope, de'ope = OS. diopo, diapo, 
OHG. tittfo (MHG. tiefe, Gcr. tie/).] 

1. lit. Deeply ; to, at, or with, a great, or speci- 
fied depth ; far down, in, etc. 

a 1000 Riddles liv. 6 (Gr.) Deope ^edoljod, dumb in 
bendum. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 49 Heo delueS deihwamliche 
heore put deoppre and deoppre. a 1300 Cursor M. 494jCott.) 
pan fell bai depe. c 1380 Wyclif Set. Wks. III. 344 ]?cs hen 
depperst dampened in nelle. c 1489 Caxton Aymon iv. 116 
They.. wente in to the forest of Ardeyn, sore deepe in it. 
160 1 R. Johnson Kingd. $ Commw. (1603) 190 Waters 
do ebbe as deepe as they flow. 1667 Milton P. L. 111. 201 
That they may stumble on, and deeper fall. 1727 Swift 
Gulliver 11 1. i. 178 My sloop was so deep laden that she 
sailed very slow. 1870 E. Peacock Raljr Skirt. I. 33 His 
hands were stuck deep into the waistband of his breeches. 

b. trans/, in reference to time : Far on. 

182a Scott Niget xviii, The Abbess . . died before her 
munificent patroness, who lived deep in Queen Elizabeth's 
time. 1871 Dixon Tower III. xx. 211 The three men sat 
up deep into the night. 1890 W. C. # Russell Ocean Trag. 
III. xxx. 137 The work, ran us deep into the afternoon. 

c. In to lie deep and the like, the adv. approaches 
the adj. 

a 1704 Lockk (J.), If the matter be knotty, and the sense 
lies deep, the mind must stop and buckle to it, 1803 WoaDS w. 
Ode Intim. Immort. xi, Thoughts that do often he too deep 
for tears. 1812 Mrs. Hemans Graves of Honseh. iv, The 
sea, the blue lone sea hath one, He lies where pearls lie 
deep. Prorf. Still waters run deep. 

2. Jig. Deeply (in various figurative senses) ; 
profoundly, intensely, earnestly, heavily, etc. 

As qualifying an adj. (cf. quots. 1600, 1602) deep is obs. 
(exc. with words of colour, as * deep-red stain , where deep 
is historically an adj. : see Deep a. 13 b) ; qualifying a verb, 
it is generally superseded in prose use by deeply, although 
still used in particular cases ; cf, quots. 1810-75. 
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a 1000 Desc. Hell 10S (Gr.) Nu ic be halsie deope. c 1000 
Ags. Ps. cvi. 26 Gedrefede 5a deope syndan. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 8269 (Cott.) Ferr and depe he vmbi-thoght, Hu bat hus it 
suld be wroght. c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 1234 Dido, And 
swore so depe to hire to be trewe. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de 
W. 1 531) 15 b, Anone they ouertbrowe bym as depe in 
aduersite. 1600 Shaks. A. Y. L. 11. vii. 31 That Fooles 
should be so deepecontemplatiue. 1602 M arston A ntonio's 
Rev. iv. iii. Wks. 1856 I. 127, I am deepe sad. 1621 Elsing 
Debates Ho. Lords (Camden) 90 That for honour's sake 
Yelverton be fyned deepe. 1709 Pope Ess. Crit. 216 A little 
learning is a dangerous thing ; Drink deep, or taste not the 
Pierian spring, a 1715 Burnkt Own Time (1823) I. 436 
The King was so afraid to engage himself too deep. 1762 
Goldsm. Nash 53 To tie him up. .from playing deep. 1810 
Scott Lady of L. 1. iii, A hundred dogs bayed deep and 
strong. 1823 Lamb Etta Ser. n. Old Margate Hoy > The 
reason . .scarcely goes deep enough into the question. 1833 
Thirlwall in Phitol. Mus. II. 538 Moral inquiries, .were 
those in which he engaged the deepest. 1866 Kingsley 
Hereward iii. 77 They drank deep of the French wine. 

1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 417 The thoughts of Socrates 
. .nave certainly sunk deep into the mind of the world. 

3. Comb. Freqnent in combination with pres. and 
pa. pples. (in which deeply, not hyphened, may 
usually be substituted) ; as deep-going, -lying, 
-questioning, -reaching, -sinking, -thinking, 
-trenching*, deep-cut, -/elt, -grown, -sunk; Deep- 
drawn, -laid, -set, etc. In poetical language, 
especially, these combinations are formed at will, 
and their number is unlimited, e. g. deep-affected, 
-affrighted, 'biting, -brooding, -buried, -crimsoned, 
-damasked, -discerning, -drawing, -drunk, -dyed, 
-engrave ft, -laden, -persuading, -searching, -sunken, 
-sworn, -throbbing, -worn, -wounded', Deep-kooted, 
Deep-seated, etc. It is sometimes difficult to 
separate these from parasynthetic combinations of 
the adj. such as deep-vaulted : see Deep a. IV. b. 

1598 Sylvester Dn Bart as 11. i. Imposture 305 Sweet, 
courting, *deep-affected words. Ibid. 11. i. Furies 581 
"Deep.affrighted Sadnesse. 1647 H. More Song of Soul 
App. in. ix, By Nemesis *deep-biting whips well urged. 
1776 Mickle tr. Camoens* Lusiad 339 J Deep-brooding 
silence reign'd. 1855 Singleton Virgil I. 142 Wealth .. 
broodeth over his *deep.buried gold, a 1826 Longf. A utnmn 
19 The . . . woods of ash *deap-crimsoned. i860 Tyndall 
(7 lac. 1. viii. 59 Streams . . rushing through *deep-cut chan- 
nels. 1820 Keats St. Agnes xxiv, The tiger-moth's *deep- 
damask'd wings. 1844 Marg. Fuller Wont, in jgth C. 
(1862) 51 Deep-eyed *deep-discerning Greece. 1606 Shaks. 
Tr. <5- Cr. Prol. 12 The *deep-drawing barks do there dis- 
gorge. 1593 — Liter. 1 100 She, *deep-drenched in a sea of 
care. 1703 Rowe Ulyss. 11. i. 954 Mounting Spirits of the 
*deep-drunk Bowl. 1818 Byron Ch. Har. iv. xxviii. Gently 
flows The *deep»dyed Brenta. 1614 T. Adams DeviVs Ban- 
quet 47 *Deepe-ingrauen and indelible characters. 1808 
J. Barlow Columb. 1. 52 *Deep felt sorrows. 1859 1 • Taylor 
Logic in Theol, 178 A *deep-going error. 1883 Daily News 
17 Sept. 2/3 *Deep-grown English wools are still out of 
fashion. 1845 Longf. Belfry Bruges xii, With *deep-laden 
argosies. 1864 Marsh Man $ Nature 439 The *deep-lying 
veins. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. II. xxviii. 215 The 
deep- lying though not obtrusive difference. 1594 Barn- 
field Compt. Chastitie vii, Gold is a *deepe-pers wading 
Orator. 1871 Morley Voltaire (1886) 213 Moods of ego- 
tistic introspection and *deep-questtoning contemplation. 
1599 Marston Sco. Vittanie tu v. # 196 For Flavus was a 
knaue, A damn'd *deep-reaching villain. 1873 M. Arnold 
Lit. «$- Dogma 362 The truth is really . . more wide and *deep- 
reaching than the Aberglaube. 1776 Mickle tr. Camoens' 
Lusiad 125 *Deep-settled grief. 1858 Lytton What will 
he do 1. vi, Under the *deep-sunk window, c 1600 Shaks. 
Sonn. ii, Within thine owne *deepe«sunken eyes. 1845 
Longf. ToaChitdxx, Far-down io the deep-sunken wells Of 
darksome mines. 1862 E. Arnold in Eraser's Mag. July 
113 Unto us, thy *deep-s worn votaries. 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt. Afe/. 11852) 1. 613 To deal with the sagacious and *deep- 
thinking," one must go to the bottom of things. 1845 6, 
Murray Islaford 116 When this *deep-throbbing heart 
shall be wed. 186a Ansted Channel 1st. iv. xx. (ed. 2) 475 
The *deep-trenching plough . . turning up a thickness of a 
foot of subsoil. 1827 Ki aLE Chr. Y., Holy Innocents, The 
Meep-worn^ trace of penitential tears. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 
1. ii. 24 A virgin widow ; whose *deepe-wounded mind With 
love long time did languish. 

b. Deep'vras also formerly used with adjectives 
(see 2), and these were (or are by editors) some- 
times hyphened (to make the grammatical con- 
struction clear), as deep-naked, deep-sore, deep-sweet : 
cf. deep contemplative in 2, So still sometimes with 
adjs. of colour, as * deep-blue sea 1 , ' deep-green 
grass' : see Deep a. 13 b. 

1592 Shaks. Ven* $ Adott. 432 Ear's deep-sweet music, 
and heart's deep-sore wounding, a 16 18 Sylvester Tobacco 
Battered 377 Chaprones . . with broad deep-naked Brests. 

c. with another adv., as deep-down adv. and adj. 
183a Tennyson Lotos-eaters 35 His voice was thin. And 

deep-asleep he seem'd. i86r L. L. NoaLE Icebergs 108 If he 
(iceberg] move, he dashes a foot against the deep down stones. 

1876 Tennyson Harold n. ii. (1877) 55 And deeper still the 
deep-down oubliette, Down tnirtv feet below the smiling 
day. 1890 Daily Neios 3 Feb. 5^3 These deep-down curtseys 
are reported to be now coming into common use abroad. 

dL with verbs (rare), as deep-fish [f. deep fishing, 
fisheries'], to fish in the Deep sea (q.v.). 

1844 W. H. Maxwell Sports <$• Adv. Scotl. xvi. (1855)148 
A fleet of boats had gone out to deep-fish. 

Deep (d/p), v. rare. [OE. d/epan, dypan trans., 
OFrU diupa (Dn. diepen), MHG. tie/en, Goth. 
ga-diupjan. The intr. would correspond to an 
OE. *d<?opian, Goth. *diup6n to be deep, but is 
app. an analogical form of later age.] 
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f 1. trans. To make deep, deepen. Obs. 

c 930 Laws of sfttkelstan iv. % 6 We cwacdon b« 5am bin* 
serum, 5at man dypte oonc a|> be bryfealdum. c 1*05 Lay. 
15473 r** ^e die wcs idoluen allunge tdeoped. 1616 MS. 
Acc. St. John's /tot/., Cauterb., For the deping of it, Uyd. 

2. i/i/r. To become deep, deepen, rare. 

1598 Hakluyt Voy. 1. 436 Vse your leade oftener . . noting 
diligently the order of your depth, and the deeping and 
sholding. 1849 Kimcslry Afuc H N. Devon II. au Nature's 
own glazings, deeping every instant there behind us. 

1 3. To go deep, penetrate. Obs. 

a it*5 After. R.nSB per waxeS wunde& dcopeSintobesoule. 

f 4. trans. To plunge or immerse deeply {lit. and 
Jig.) ; to drown. Obs. 

e 1380 Wyclif Serin. Se!. Wks. 1. 13 It is noo nede to 
depc us in bis story more ban be gospel tetlith. a 1541 



Wyatt Poet. Wks. (1861) 173 And deep thyself in travail 
more and more. 1578 Ckr. Prayers in Priv. Prayers (x8«rt 
444 A droopy night ever deepeth the mind" of them. 



Deep-drawn (drp,dr§:n), ///. a. [Deep adv. 
3.] Drawn deeply or from the depths (esp, of the 
breast). 

1813 T. Jefferson Writ. (1830) IV. 394 They can never 
suppress the deep-drawn sigh, i860 Tynoall Gtac. I. xvi. 
107 The hollow cave resounded to the deep-drawn snore. 
1870 Bryant Iliad \\. xyi. 114 With a sigh Deep-drawn. 

Deepen (dFp'n), v , [Like most verbs in -en, 
a comparatively modern formation from Deep a. f 
taking the place of the earlier Deep v. See -en 5.] 

1. trans. To make deep or deeper (in various 
senses) ; to increase the depth of. 

a 1605 Stow Q. Elit. an. i6ox (R.) He .. heightened the 
ditches, deepened the trenches, joir Peacham Gentl. Exert. 
xxiii. 80 Yon must deepen your colours so that the Orpiment 
may be the highest. 1665 Hookb Micragr. 75 Nor will the 
Blues be diluted or deepened after the manner 1 ipeak of. 
1785 J. Phillips Treat, inland Navig. 45 To widen and 
deepen the River Stort. 1858 Merc. Marine Mag. V. 336 
The ship will have passed the shoal and deepened her water 
to 9 fathoms. 1870 K us kin Led. A rt ii. (1875) 43 Means of 
deepening and confirming your convictions. 

2. inlr. To become deep or deeper. 

1699 Dam pibr Voy. New Holland (R.\ The water deepned 
and sholdned so very gently 1774 Golosm. Nat. Hist. 
(1776) II. 334 We shall find, .the shades gradually to deepen. 
1801 Campbell Hokenlinden, The combat deepens. 1838 
T. Thomson Ckem. Org. Bodies 851 The colour gradually 
deepens by exposure to the air. 1863 Gpx>. Eliot Romala I. 
xx, The evening had deepened into struggling starlight. 

Deepened (dr-p'nd), ///. a. [f. prec. + -ed \] 
Made deep or deeper : see Deeten 1. 

1598 Chapman Iliad 1. 418 In the ocean's deepen'd breast. 
1873 Tristram Moab Pref. 4 Read with deepened interest. 

Deepener (df p'nai). [f. ns prec. + -er 
One who or that which deepens. 

1813 Blacktv. Mag-. XIV. 487 A deepener of her sorrows. 
1845 6 Trench J tuts. Led. Ser. 11. ii. 168 The deepener of 
the curse. 

Deepening (dr-p'nirj), vbt. sb. [-ino 

1. The action of the verb Deepen, q.v. 

178s J. Phillies Treat. Inland Navig. 45 The cleansing 
and deepening would be exactly the same . . expence. 1803 
Plavfair Jllustr. Hut ton. Tk. 360 The draining off of the 
water, by the deepening of the outlet. 1884 Atken&um 
1 Nov. 558/1 The gradual deepening of the mystery. 

at t rib. 1767 Specif. Doivnes' Patettt No. 873 A certain 
instrument or tool called a deepening tooL 

+ 2. Painting. The process of intensifying colour 
or shadow ; a shaded part of a picture. Obs. 

i6sx Pbacham Compl. Gent. 114 White Lead for the height- 
ning, and Smalt for your deepning, or darkest shadow. 1638 
Junius Painting ofAne. 375 To adde unto their workes 
some shadowes and deepnings. 1669 A. Browne A rs Pid. 
(1675) 84 The strong touches and deepnings. 

8. A depression in n surface. 

1850 R. F\ Burton Centr. Afr. in Jrnl. Geog. Soc. XXIX. 
314 The bridge of the nose is . . not without a deepening in 
the interorbital portion. 1880 JL Cairo Pkilos. Relig. vii. 
193 Dints, marks, spatial deepening^ and elevations. 

Dee pening, ///. a. [-ino That deepens ; 
becoming deep or deeper : see Deepen a. 

1761 Falconer Skiprvr. 1. <R.)» Ere yet the deepening inci- 
dents prevail. 1791 Mrs. Radclifke Rom. Forest 11, The 
deepening gloom. 1867 Miss Bradoon A nr. Floyd i. 5 
Against the deepening crimson of the sky. 

Hence Dee*peninffly adv. 

1878 Grosart in H. Moris Paems y Introd. 10./3 The same 
impression is inevitable in reading More . . and deepeningly 
as you ponder his Poetry. 

Deep-fetched, t-fet (drp.fotjt, -fe t), /// a. 
[Deep adv. 3.] Fetched from deep in the bosom, 
or from far below the surface of things ; far-fetched. 

156a Cooper A nsw. Priv. Maste (1850) 130 O profound and 
deep-fetched reason. 1593 Shaks. 2 Heft. VI, H. iv. 33 To 
see my teares, and hearc my deepe.fet groanes. 1604 Meeting 
of Gallants ao Vomiting out some two or three deepe-fetch 
Oaths, a 1618 Sylvester Panaretus 465 And sending forth 
a deep-fet sigh. 1647 H. More Poems % Resolution 109 By 
deep-tctchd sighs and pure devotion. 1708 0*ell tr. Bot- 
leau't Lutrin 10 With deep fctch'd Bellowings the noble 
Beast Exhales his Spirits. 

Deepinff (di-pii)). [f. Deep v. + -ino 1.] Each 
of the sections (a fathom deep) of which a fishing- 
net is composed. 

1615 E. S. Britain's Buss in Arb. Garner III. 629 Each 
net must be in depth seven decpings. Each deeping must 
be a fathom, that is two yards, deep. 1879 E. Robertson 
xnEncycl. Brit. IX. 251/3 They Itwine dnft-netsl are., 
netted by hand, and are made in narrower pieces called 
decpings, which are laced together one below the other to 
make up the required depth. 

Vol. 1T1. 



Deep-laid ,drp,l^d), ///. a. TDeep adv. 3.] 
Deeply laid ; planned with profound cunolng. 

1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1853) II. io* Any deep.laid 
scheme or fine spun artifice. 1783 Mils Baltimore* I. 74 
He is a deep-laid villain after women. 1846 Grote Greece 
1. xv. (1863) I. 241 The deep-laid designs of Zeus, i860 
Trollops He Knew xxiii. (1878) 130 He himself had had 
no very deep-laid scheme in his addresses to Colonel 
Ostarne. 

Deeply r drplt), adv. Also dep-, dope-, diepo-, 
-Ho. [OE. diopllce, dtoplice, ndv. f. diopllc adj., 
deriv. of dtop t Deep : see -ly 2.] 

1. To a great or considerable depth ; far down- 
wards, inwards, etc. (See 7.) 

a 1400-50 Alexander ^1396 ( Dubl. MS.) pal . . Dryves darte* 
at owr dukez deply batm wounden. 1573 Tusser Husb. 
xlviil (1878) 104 Three poles to a hillock . . set deeplie and 
strong. 1594 Hooker EccL Pol. 1. L (1611) a Prejudices 
deepely rooted In the hearts of men. 1597 Gerard* Herbal 
1. xfiv. (1633), They . . who have deepliest waded in this sea 
of simples. 1637 May Lucan vtl. 735 All people there Are 
deeplyer wounded than our age can beare. _ 1707 Sloanb 
Jamaica I. 96 The leaves were thinner, deeplier, nod more 
regularly cut. a 1717 Painell Gift of Poetry (R.), I . . *ink 
In deep affliction, deeply down. 1845 M. Pattisoh Ess. (1880) 
1. 3 It is a tendency deeply seated in the mind of our age. 1800 
Tyhdall Glac. U xvi. 118 The glacier was deeply fissured. 

b. In reference to drinking ; nlso to sighing. 
(Here olher notions than the literal enter in.) 

1557 N. T.(Gcnev.) Mark viii. is Then be syghed diepely 
In his ipirite. 1695 Lo. Prestom Boeth. iv. 176 Theydeeply 
tasted of th' infected I?owL 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. m. 
610 When the Kids their Dams too deeply drain. 18x3 Scott 
Rokeby l vi, Deeply he drank, and fiercely fed. 

2. A* Witn dce P thought, insight, knowledge, 
etc, ; profoundly, thoroughly. 

c 888 K. jfcLERED Boetk. xxav. $ t Swa hwa swa wille 
dioplice spirisan scfter ryhte. c 1000 ^Elfbic Colloquy 
(Wright's Vocab. \i\ pearle deoplice (bu] spriest a ix»5 
Ancr. R. 154 Isaac., norto benchen deoplicth)e souhte 
onlich stude. c 1400 Maumoev. (1839) xiii. 144 He preched 
& spak so depely of Dyvvnyty. 1533 Act 14-1$ // en. I'ltl 
c. s Persons.. lerned, and depely studied in Phisicke. 1561 
T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 111. 339 To search depelier of 
vnknowen things. 1605 Siiaks. Macb. 11. ii. 30 Consider it 
not so deepely. 1798 Ferriar lllustr. Sterne iL 35 He was 
deeply read in Beroalde. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 33, 
1 should like to consider the matter a little more deeply, 
b. With profound craft, subtlety, or cunning. 

1596 Shaks. Toju. Skr. iv. iv. 43 IJolh dissemble deepely 
their affections. t6i7 Fletcher VaUntinian v. vi, Either 
you love too dearly, Or deeply you dissemble. Mod. The 
plot was deeply laid, hut it has been discovered. 

+ 3. With deep seriousness, solemnly. Obs. 

c 1300 Havelok 14x7 Dcplike dede he him swere. a 1400-50 
Alexander 1186 pat me was done many day depely to 
swere. T 1503 Plumpton Corr. p. Ixiv, And, yf nede be, depely 
depose afore the Kynge & hys counsel!, that yt is matter of 
trawth. 1513 Bradshaw St. Werburge t. 3881 Charged full 
depely Theyr offyce to execute. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's 
Africa ti. 33 And this I dare most deepely take mine oath 
on. 160R Shaks. Ham. lit. ii. 334 Tis deepely swornc. 
1671 H. M. Erasm. Colloq. 401 Even when he had deeply 
sworn to it. 

4. Gravely, seriously, heavily ; esp. in reference to 
being involved in guilt, liability, obligation, or the 
like. 

1383 Wyclif Has. ix. 9 Thei synneden depely. # 1576 
Fleming Panopl. Epist. 343 F. G. who is so deepely in your 
bookes of accountes. 1586 Lei. Earl Leycester 13 For 
which I count my selfe the deeplycst bounde lo give him 
my humblest thankes. 1601 R. Johnson Kingd.A Comnnv. 
(1603) 17 Henry . . left the kingdome deepely indebted. i6ji 
Sanderson 12 Serm. (1633) 51 And stoutly maintaine Gods 
truth, when it is deepeliest slandered. 1700 S. L. tr. C Fryke s 
Voy. 76 Now the other Buffcl was deeply engaged too. 1848 
Macau lay Hist. Eng. 1. 658 Of all the enemies of the govern- 
ment he was . . the most deeply criminal. 1883 Froude 
Short Stud. IV. l ix. 103 The archbishop had committed 
himself so deeply that he could not afford to wait. 
+ b. In reference to fines : Heavily. Obs. 

1631 Star Ckamb. Caset (Camden) 36 If it had not been 
that this man hath suffered as he hath I should have sen- 
tenced him deepely. 1655 Fuller Ck. Hist 1 x. v 11. f 20 The 
Starr-Chamber deeply fined S'. Richard Knightly . . for en- 
tertaining and receiving the Press Gentelmen. 

6. With deep feeling, emotion, etc. ; in a high 
degree, profoundly, intensely, extremely. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 1673 Sire, bis I deoely disire, durst 
I It neuyn. Ibid. 1698 Summe . . depely Jam playnt Ouat 

. euill bai suffird. 1568 Grafton Ckron. 1 1. 1 1 1 With them 
the sayd Pope had bene so depely offended. t6n Shars. 
Wint. T. 11. Hi. 14 He straight declin'd, droop'd, tooke it 
deeply. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 130 They curst him 
deeply. 1781 CowrER Hope 333 HU soul abhors a mer- 
cenary thought, And him as deeply who abhors it not. 1851 
Dixon W. Penn xv. (1873)111 All this was deeply interest- 
ing to Penn. 1857 Buck le Civili*. I. xiv. 850 Of these short- 
comings I am deeply sensible. 

6. Of physical states or qualities: a. Profonndly, 
soundly, with complete absorption of the faculties, 
b. AYith deep colour, intensely, c. With a deep, 
grave, or sonorous voice. 

1633 J. Haywaro tr. Biondfs Eromena 13a Deeply plnnged 
in a profound sleepe. 1695 Blackmore Pr. Artk. in. 706 
Some deeply Red, and others faintly Blue. 1830 Shelley 
Vision of Sea 77 Smile not, my child. But sleep deeply and 
sweetly, a 1845 Hooo Rutk ii, On her cheek an autumn 
flush Deeply ripened. 1883 Harper* s Mag. Nov. 948/a 
A pack of hounds came . . baying deeply. 

7. Comb. Deeply (mostly in sense 1) qnahfying 
a pplc. is now usually hyphened^ when the pplc. 
is used attributively, preceding its sb., but not 



when it follows ; as » the leaf is deeply serrated 
'a deeply»scrratcd leaf. 

1816 J. Scott VititParisVrcf.^K Deeply-bottomed bravery, 
1854 J. S. C AiBOTT Napoleon (1855) 1. xxvii. 434 Deeply' 
rooted popular prejudices. 1866 How ells Vend. Life six. 
395 That dceply-serraicd block of steel. iBn Sir G. Scott 
Led. Arckit. I. 166 Lofty and deeply-rcceding jambs. 

Dee'pmost, a. superty rare. [f. Dttr a. + 
-most. Cf. topmost, inmost^ etc.] Deepest. 

18 10 Scott Lady of L. ti. re, From her dcepmoit glen. 
1841 Lady F. Hastings Poems 333 Shout, echo I from thy 
dcepmost cell. 

Deep-monthed (d/-pimautfd,«maubt), a. [f. 
deep mouth + -ki> 
L Having a deep or sonorous voice : esp. of dogs. 

1505 Shars. John v. iL 173 And mocke the deepe mouth 'd 
Thunder. 1599 — Hen. V, v. Prol. 1 1 Out-voyce the deep. 
mouth'd Sea. 166a Dryden Wild Gallant m. 1, A Serenade 
of deep-mouth'd Cum, 1696 Lend. Gas. No. 3304/4 A Pack 
of deep mouth'd Hounds to be sold. 1715 PorE Qdyxs. xxx. 
504 Parnassus . . With deep-mouthed hound* the hooter- 
troop invades. 1818 Byron Juan 1. exxbi, *TU tweet to 
hear the watchdog's hooett bark Bay deep-mouth 'd web 
come. 184a S. Lover Handy Andy ii, The sound . . awoke 
the deep-mouthed dogs around the house. 

2. /;/. Having a deep or capacions mouth, rare. 

184- Mrs. Browning Wint of Cyprus ii, Some deep- 
mouthed Greek exemplar Would become your Cyprus 
wine. 

Deepness (drpnes\ Now rare \ displaced bv 
Depth. Forms : see Dfep a., and -nk»h ; in Mh. 
4-5 depnea(ae. [OE. diopnes, de*of>nes t f. de'op 
Deep: see-NE8S.] 

1. The quality of being deep, or of considerable 
extension or distance downwards, or inwarda ; 
depth. 

1383 Wyclie Matt. xiii. 5 For thei haddc nat depnesse of 
erthe. e 1400 Lanfrancs Cirurg. 80 f>ou3 bat bei acorden 
togidere in depnes & in streitnesse of pe moub. 1530 Palscr. 
313/1 Depocsse of any thyng. profnndiU. 1653 H » Cocan 
tr. Pinto s Tr.tv. XLIL 169 A river . . which for the bredth 
and deepness of it is frequented with much shipping. 1765 
A. Dicrson Treat. Agric. <e<L 3) 131 Seeds, many of which, 
from their deepness in the earth, will not vegetate. 18*3 
Scott Peveril iv, The deepness of his obeisance. 
+ b. Of ground or roads : cf. Dekp a. 5. Obs. 

1603 Knolles (J.), By reason of the deepness of the way 
and heaviness of [he great ordnance. 163a Lithcow Trav. 
vi. 393 The decpnesse of the Way. 1780 Impart. H ist. War 
Amer. 340 JThe troops] had suffered excessively from the 
severity of the climate, the deepness of the roads, 

2. Measurement or dimension downwards, in- 
wards, or through; depth. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Ckron. Wa<e (Rolls) 10, 313 Kyne fot hit 
hab of depnes. 14 13 Lydg. Pilgr. Sawle v. *iv. (1483) 107 
Ther is no body parnt wilhouten ihre d>*mcnsions that is 
breede lengthe and depnesse. 155X Reco*oe Pntktv. Knowl. 
I. Defin., As I take it here, the depenevse of his bodie is his 
thicknesse in the sides. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. J 1677) 
253 The deepness of the Sea usually answers to the height 
of Mountains. 1703 Maunorell Joum. Jems. (1733) 138 
In deepness they were four yards each. 

3. Jig. Of thought, knowledge, etc.: Depth; 
penetration ; profundity. 

a 1000 Hymns iii.33 (Gr.) Swa ba:t xn& ne wat eor5buen- 
dra Sa deopnesse Drihtnes mihta. a 1335 Leg. Kath. 980 
J>is b nu be derfschipe of \>i dusi onswarc, and le deopnevie. 
1340 A yenb. 105 pe dyepnesse of his lobhcdc. c 1440 Secrees 
127 pe clernesse of joure wyt & be depnesse of ^oure 



conyrigc passys all men. 1548-77 1 

(i888>7We who .. practise in Surgerie, according to the 



r Vicary A nat. Ep. Ded. 



deepnes of the Arte. 1653 M a nton Exp. Janus l 35 deep- 
ness of Meditation, a itso Sheffield ^Dk. Buckhm.) Wks. 
(1753) I. 371 Deepness ot thought. 

t b. In bad sense : Deep cunning or suhtlcty. 
1536 Tin dale Rev. iL 34 Vnto you . . which have not knowen 
the depnes of Satan. 1646 J. Gregory Notes 4 Obs. axvi. 
(T.), The greatest deepness of Satan. 
4. Of moral qualities, feelings, etc. : Depth, In- 
tensity; gravity. 

c 117s Lamb. Horn. 49 pes put bilacueS deopnesse of innne. 
a 1533 Ld. Brrners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546* H vi, The 
de pen esse of good wylles ought to be wonne with the depnes 
of the hearte. 1633 Lithoow Traz*. lit. 114 In the deep- 
nesse of sorrow. 
6. Of physical qualities, etc. : a. Of sound : 
Sonorousness, or lowness of pitch, b. Of colour, 
etc. : Intensity. 

1636 Bacon Sylva 5853 Heat also dilateth the Pipes, and 
Organs, which cause th the Deepness* of the Voice. 1684 
R. H. Sckool Fee rent, n For Deepness of Cry, the largest 
Dogs having the greatest months. 1711 IKdg&ll Sped. 
No. 116 F 3 These lhoundsl ..by the Deepness of their 
Mouths and the Variety of their Notes. x8*a Scott Pirate 
xx, Her glowing cheek . . in the deepness of its crimson, 
f 6. cotter. A deep place or cavity, an abyss ; 
a deep part of the sea, etc. Obs. 

a zooo Lamb. Ps. btviii. 3 (Bosw.) I c com on deopnysse sa=. 
c xooo Gosp. Nicod. 34 (Bosw.) On fere hellican deopnysse. 
a 1300 E. E. Psalter lxviil 16 Ne ouerswelyhe roe depenes. 
138a Wycue Ps. cxlviii. 7 Dragonnes, and allc depnessas. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 1 1 8 Depenesse of watnr, gurges. 14S*- 
1530 Myrr. cur Ladye 303 In heuen & In erthe * in see and 
inall d«m«sse*- iS<« Ord. Crytten Men ^V. de W. i5o6> 
1. iL 10 The destruccyon and the fallynge into depnes of 
al the townes, castelles and cyt*« °f >** world. 

fb. fig. A depth of thought, feeling, or being. 
1340 /yenb. sri pe bene bet comb of be dyepnesse of be 
herte. 1535 Coverdau i Car. ii. 10 All I hinges yee euen 
the depenesses of the Godhead. 1549 Compl, Scot. L a 1 The 
iugement of gode . . is ane profound onknauen dcipnes. 

16* 



DEEP-READ* 

Deep-read K di^d),ppl. a - t D * EP adv ' 3 ' ] 
Deeply read ; skilled by profound reading. 

16*5 Massinger Unnat. Combat iv. j, A deep-read man. 
1700 Bl-rhs The Whistle vi, Gallant Sir Robert, deep-read 
in old wines. x8« T. Mitchell Aristoph. II. 286 Great 
scholars, Deep-read— full to a plethora with knowledge. 

Deep-rooted (d?-p,r#ted), a. [Deep adv. 3.] 
Deeply rooted or implanted; chiefly of feelings, 
opinions, prejudices, etc. . 

r66o Wood head .S7. 7Vr«« 11. xxxiv. 228 Where Vertue is 
deep-rooted, occasions work little upon them. 167* Otway 
Titus ft B. \. ii, So long established and deep-rooted Love. 
1834 Pbingle African Sk. x. 314 The Governor s jealousy 
.. was too deep-rooted. 1871 MoaLEY Voltaire (1886) 70 
A deep-rooted reverence for truth. 

Hence Deep-roo'tedness. 

i860 Pusey Min. Proph. 90 The strength and deeprooted- 
ness of the soul in grace. 

Deep sea, deep-sea. Also 7 dipsie, dipay. 
The deeper part of the sea or ocean at a distance 
from the shore. Use* attrib. or as adj. : Of or 
belonging to the deep sea. 

Deep-sea lead, line, a lead and line used for soundings in 
deep water. Deep-sea fisheries, fisheries prosecuted at a 
distance from land, in which the fishermen are absent from 
home for a lengthened period. , 

i6a6 Caft. Smith Acrid. Vug. Seamen 29 Heaue the lead, 
try the dipsie line. 1627 — Seaman's Gram.ix. 43 1 he 
Dipsie line . . is a small line some hundred and fifty fadome 
long, with a long plummet at the end . . which is first marked 
at twenty fadome, and after increased by tens to the end. 
1608 Fryer Acc.E. India 13 Heaving our Dipsy-lead we 
were in soundings eighty Fathom depth. 1769 Falconer 
Did. Marine ^78g>, Sonder, to sound : to heave tbe hand- 
lead, or deep-sea-lead. 1835 Sm J. Ross Narr. *nd Voy. iv. 
55 We now sounded with the deepsea lead every two hours. 
1853 Heaschel Pop. Led. Sc. ii. § 2 (1873) 48 Among deep- 
sea fishes. 1875 J. H. Behnet Winter Medtt.x, v 128 The 
pioneer of deep-sea dredging, the late Edward Forbes. 1880 
Wyville Thomson in Rep. Challenger Exp. Zool. I. 50 
Faunse which have successively occupied the same deep-sea. 
1887 E.J. Mather {title), Nor'ard of the Dogger: the 
siory of. . the Mission to Deep Sea Fishermen. 

Deep-searching (drp,s5utfin),#>/. a. [Deep 
adv. 3 J Tnat searches or penetrates deeply. 

1500' Mabston Sco. Villanie 1. i. 174 O for some deep- 
searching Corycean. a 1643 W. Cartwright Ordinary 11. 
iii, He's nois'd about for a deep-searching head. 1844 Mabg. 
Fuller Worn, xgth C. (1862) 19 Tbe only sermons of a per- 
suasive and deep-searching influence. 

Deep-seated (df parted), a. [Deep adv. 3.] 
Having its seat far beneath the surface. 

1741 Monro Anat. (ed. 3) 5 The deep-seated kind of 
Paronychia. 18x3 J. Thomson Led. Itiftam. 375 A deep- 
seated abscess. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. too The conversion 
into steam of water which . . obtains access to the deep- 
seated molten rocks. _ 

Jig. 1847 Grote Greece 11. xliY. (1862) IV. 13 Causes, deep- 
seated as well as various. 1887 Jessofp Arcady ii. 35 The 
deep-seated faith in charms and occult lore. 

f Dee'p-seen, a. Obs. [Deep adv. 3.] That 
sees or has seen deeply into things. 

1597-8 Bp. Hall Sat. iv. i. 170 Some nose-wise pedant . . 
whose deepe-sene skil Hath three times construed either 
Flaccus ore. 

Deep-set (drpise*), ppl. a. [Deep adv. 3.] 
Deeply set. 

183X Tennvsoh Palace of Art xiii, The deep-set windows, 
stain'd and traced. 1877 Black Green Past. iv. (1878) 28 
Deep-set keen grey eyes. 

t Dee'pship. Obs. rare- 1 . In 3 deopsohipe. 
[f. Deep a. + -ship.] Depth, profound mystery. 

rtia«5 Leg.Katlu 1341 Ha[=she] Crist cleopede . . and 
schawde seoSSen suteliche be deopschipe and te derne run 
of his deaS on rode. 

Deepsome (drpsfon), a. poetic, rare. [f. Deep 
a. or sb\ + -some . Cf. darksome, gladsome^ Having 
deepness or depths ; more or less deep. 

16x5 Chapman Odyss. iv. 769 He dived the deepsome 
watery heaps. 1855 Singleton Virgil I. 133 The hollow 
vales are filled And deepsome glades. Ibid. I. 218 He 



vales are filled And deepsome glades. 101a. 1 
plunged him with a bound Into the deepsome sea. 

Deer (diej N - Forms : 1 dior, deor, 2-3 deor, 
(2 deer), 2-4 der, (2-3 dor, 3 dier, 3-4 duer, 4 
dur, 5 dure, deure), 4-6 dere, (4-7 deere, 5, 7 
diere, 5- {Sc.) deir, 6-7 deare), 4- deer, (5 
theer). PI. 1-9 normally same as sing. ; also 2 
deore, deoran, 2-3 -en; 3-4 deores, dueres, 
7-9 occas. deers. [A Comm.Teut. sb. : OE. dior, 
dior - OS. dier, OFris. diar, dier (MDu. and Du. 
and LG. dier), OHG. tior (MHG. tier, Ger. tier, 
thier) :-WG. dior, ON. *djur (Icel. dyr, Sw. djnr, 
Da. dyr) ; Goth, dins, dim- OTeut. jdettzo™:— 
pre-Teut. dheuso'm. 

Generally referred to a root dhus to breathe (cf. animal 
from anima), and thought by some etymologists to be the 
neuter of an adj. used subst. Cf. Dear aX (Not connected 
with Gr. Brjp wild beast.)] 

fl. A beast: usually a quadruped, as distin- 
guished from birds and fishes ; but sometimes, 
like beast, applied to animals of lower orders. Obs. 

c 950 Lindisf. Gosp. Luke xviii. 25 Se carnal baet micla 
dear, a xooo Boeth. Metr. xxvii. 24 Swa swa fu^l oooe 
dior. c xooo jElfric Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 11 8/31 Fera, wild 
deor. Belli t a, reoe deor. . Unicornis, anhyrne deor. 1154 
O. E. Chroji. (Laud MS.) an. 1135 Pais he makede men & 
daer. c 1200 OaMiN 1x76 Shep iss. .stilleder. Ibid.x^ Lamb 
iss soffte & stille deor. a 1250 Owl 8f Night. 1321 AI swo 
deth mani dor and man. c 1250 Gen. Sf Ex, 4025 Also leun 
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is mi3tful der. 1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 18 The rybaud 
and the felle diere here I se hym comen. 
£. plural. 

c 1000 ^Elpric Gen. i. 25 And he si^ ofer ba deor. c 1175 
Lannb. Horn. 43 Innan ban ilke sea weren un-aneomned 
deor, summe feSerfotetd, summe al hute fet. Ibid. 115 Pene 
biS his erd ihened..on wilde deoran. c 1200 Tnn. Coll. 
Horn. 177 Oref, and deor, and fishshes, and fugeles. Ibid. 
209 Hie hahbeS geres after wilde deore. Ibid. 224 Of 
wilde diere. c 1250 Gen. Ex. 4020 On ile brend eft twin 
der. Ibid. 4032 Efte he sacrede deres mor. a 1310 in 
Wright Lytic P. xiii. 44 Deores with huere derne rounes. 
Ibid. xiv. 45 In dounes with this dueres plawes. c 1340 
Gaw. Sf Gr. Kt. 1151 Der drof in be dale, .bot heterly bay 
were Kestayed with be stablye. 

2. The general name of a family {Cervidse) of 
ruminant quadrupeds, distinguished by the posses- 
sion of deciduous branching horns or antlers, and 
by the presence of spots on the young : the various 
genera and species being distinguished as rein-deer, 
moose-deer, red deer, fallow deer ; the Musk Deer 
belong to a different family, Moschidse. 

A specific application of tbe word, which occurs in OE. 
only contextually, but became distinct in the ME. period, 
and by its close remained as the usual sense. 

[c 893 K. Alfred Oros. 1. i. (Sw.) 18 He [Oh there] hsefde 
ba gyt 8a he bone cyningc sobte, tamra deora unbebohtra 
syx hund. pa deor hi hataS hranas.] a 1131 [see der f aid 
in 4]. c x»os Lay. 2586 To huntien after deoren [c 1275 
after deores]. 1197 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 0047 He let [make] 
be pare of Wodestoke, & der per inne do. c 1315 Song on 
Passion 59 (0. E. Misc.) He was todrawe so dur islawe in 
chace. 1375 Barbour Bruce vii. 497 [He] went.. to pur- 
chase venysoun, For than the deir war in sesoun. c 1420 
Anturs o/Arlh. (Camden) iv,Thay felle to the female dure, 
feyful thyk fold. 1464 Mann. <$■ Househ. Ext. 195 A payr 
breganderys cueryd wyth whyte deris leder. 1470-85 
MALoav A rthur x. lxi, He chaced at the reed dere. 1338 
Starkev England 1. iii. 08 A dere louyth a lene barren., 
ground. 1601 Shaks. Jul. C. in. i. 209 Like a Deere, 
strocken by many Princes. x6n Coryat Crudities 10 
A goodly Parke . . wherein there is Deere. 1774 Goldsm. 
Nat. Hist. (1776) III. 80 An hog, an ox, a goat, or a deer. 
185s Lohgf. Hi aw. in. 169 Where the red deer herd to- 
gether. 

b. occasional plural deers. 

c 1x75 [see xaos in prec.]. 1674 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat. 11. 
(1677) 58 The reasons why Harts and Deers do lose their 
Horns yearly. 1769 Home Fatal Disccnt. in, Stretch'd on the 
skins of deers. c 1817 Hogg Tales Sf Sk. II. 89 The place of 
rendezvous, to which the deers were to be driven. _ 

f c. Deer of ten : a stag of ten, i. e. one having 
ten points or tines on his horns ; an adult stag of 
five years at least, and therefore 'warrantable' or 
fit to be hunted. Obs, 

1631 Massinger Emp. of East iv. ii, He will make you 
royal sport, He is a deer Often, at the least. 

3. Small deer : a phrase originally, and perhaps 
still by Shakspere, used in sense 1 ; but now 
humorously associated with sense 2. 

14. . Sir Beues (1885) p. 74/2 (MS.C.) Ratons & myse and 
soche smale dere, That was hys mete that vii yere. 1605 
Shaks. Lear in. iv. 144 But Mice, and Rats, and such 
small Deare, Haue bin Toms food, for seuen long yeare. 
1883 G. Allen in Colin Clout's Calender 14 Live mainly 
upon worms, slugs, and other hardy small deer. 

transf. 1857 H. Reeo Led. Eng. Poets x. II. 17 The small 
deer that were herded together by Johnson as the most 
eminent of English poets. . 

4. attrib. and Comb., as deer bed, herd, -hide, 
^keeper, kind, life, -sinew, -snaring, etc. ; deer-like, 
deer-loved adjs. [Several already in OE., as dtor- 
fald an enclosure or cage for wild beasts in the 
amphitheatre, or for beasts of the chase, a deer- 
park, dfrr-edisc deer-park, dior-net net for wild 
animals, etc.] 

1835 W. Irvihg Tour Prairies xi, The tall grass was 
pressed down into numerous **deer beds', where those 
animals had couched, a xooo Ags. Gloss in Wr.-Wulcker 
201 Cauea, domus in theatro, *deorfald. * ri3x O. E. 
Chron. an. 11 23 Se king rad in his der fald [set Wudestoke]. 
i860 G. H. K. Vac. Tour. 123 Peaks.. where the scattered 



deer-keepers watching. 1875 _. 
xxxix. 359 Animals of the *deer kind. 1860 G. H. K. Vac. 
Tour. 122 The shepherds . .see a good deal of *deer life. 
1840 Mrs. Norton Dream 127 The dark, *deer-hke eyes. 
I X876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. IV. liv. 114 Deer-like shyness. 
' 1831 Lytton Godoiph. 23 The *deer-loved fern, c xooo 
JElfric Voc. in Wr.-Wfilcker 167 Cassis, "deornet. 1856 
I Kahe Ard. Expi. II. vii. 79 To walk up Mary River 
, Ravine until we reach the Meer-plains. 1866 Kingsley 
I Herew. 1. vi. X78 Sea-bows of horn and *deer-sinew. x86a 
S. St. Johh Forests Far East II. 34, I have been out ♦deer- 
snaring in this neighbourhood. 

b. Special comb. : deer-brush, an American 
shrub in Arizona ; deer-cart, the covered cart in 
which a tame stag to be hunted is carried to the 
meet; deer-dog = Deer-hound; deer-drive, 
a shooting expedition in which the deer are driven 
past the sportsman ; so deer-driving ; deer-eyed 
a r having eyes like deer, having soft or languid 
eyes ; deer-fence, a high railing such as deer 
cannot leap over ; deer-flesh, venison ; deer- 
forest, a ' forest ' or extensive track of unenclosed 
wild land reserved for deer ; + deer-goat, an old 
name for the capriform or caprine antelopes ; deer- 
grass, species of Rhexia (N.O. Melastomacex) ; 



DEER-HOUND. 

deer-leap, a lower place in a hedge or fence where 
deer may leap ; deer-meat = deer-flesh ; deer- 
neck, a thin neck (of a horse) resembling a deer's ; 
deer-park, a park in which deer are kept ; f deer- 
reeve, a township officer in New England in the 
colonial days, whose duty it was to execute the 
laws as to deer ; deer-plain, a plain inhabited by 
deer ; deer-saddle, a saddle on which a slain deer 
is carried away ; deer's eye *= Buck-eye (the tree) ; 
deer's foot {grass), the fine grass Agrostis setacea ; 
deer's hair = Deer-hair ; deer's milk, a local 
name of the wood spurge, Euphorbia aviygdaloides \ 
deer's tongue, deer-tongue, a N. American 
Cichoraceous plant, Liatris odoratissima \ deer- 
tiger, the puma or cougar ; deer-yard, an open 
spot where deer herd, and where the ground is 
trodden by them. 

X883 W. H. Bishop in Harper's Mag. Mar. 502/2 The 
*« deer brush ' resembles horns. 1840 Hood Up the Rhine 
186 The hearse, very like a *deer-cart. 18x4 Scott Ld. 0/ 
Isles v. xxiii, Many a *deer-dog howl'd around. i88x 
Society 21 Oct. 19/1 Setting out for a *deer-drive. 1860 G. 
H. K. Vac. Tour. 143 Mr. Scropc.was a great hand at 
*deer-driving. 1884 Q. VlcroaiA More Leaves 14 The gate 
of the *deer- fence, a 1300 Cursor M. 3603 (Cott.) 1 f bou me 
*dere flesse [v.r. venisun] ani gete. 1854 Act 17-8 Vict. c. 91 
§ 42 Where such shootings or *deer forests are actual y let. 
1892 E. Weston Bell Scot. Deerhonnd 80 Probably not 
more than twenty deer forests, recognized as such, were in 
existence prior to the beginning of the present century. X607 
Topsell Four-/. Beasts (1658) 93 Of the first kinde of Trage- 
lanhvs wbich may be called a ^Deer-goat. X693 Sir 1 . P. 
Blouht Nat. Hist. 30 The Deer.Goat . . being partly like a 
deer partly like a Goat. 1866 Treas. Bot. 972/2 Low peren- 
nial often bristly herbs, commonly called *Deer-grass, or 
Meadow-beauty, [with] large showy cymose flowers. X540-4 
Act 31 Hen. VIII, c. S To make Mere leapes and breakes 
in the sayde hedges and fences. X838 James Robber i, In 
front appeared a *deer.park. x86o G. H. K. Vac. Tour. 172 
It is no light business to get our big stag.. on the *deer 
saddle. 176* J. Clayton Flora Virginica 57 Genius 
floribus odandris Linn. . . *Dear's Eye, and Bucks Eyes. 
1883 Century Mag. XXVI. 383 Among the lily-pads, *deer. 
tongue, and other aquatic plants. 1880 nth Rep. Surv. 
Adirondack Reg. N. V. 159 We reached an open forest 
plateau on the mountain, where we were surprised to find 
a *• deer-yard '. Here the deep snow was tramped down by 
deer into a broad central level area. 

Deer"berry (,di» Jbe:ri). A name given to the 
berry or succulent fruit of several North American 
procumbent shrubs or herbs, esp. of Gattltheria 
procutnbens (N.O. Ericaceae), commonly called 
Winter-green in U. S. Also of Vaccinium stami- 
neum, also called Squaw Huckleberry, and Mit- 
chella repens (N.O. Cinchonacese), a creeping herb, 
widely distributed in America. The name is also 
sometimes applied to the plants themselves. 

x86i Chambers' Encycl. 649. x866 Treas. Bot. $22 The 
berries [of Ganltherial are known by various names, as 
Partridge-berry, Chequer-berry, Deer-berry, Tea-berry, Box- 
berry, and afford winter food to partridges, deer, and other 
animals. 

DeeT-C0:l0Tired, a. Of the colour of a deer ; 
tawny-red. 

x6ix Cotgr., Blond, .bright tawnie, or deer-coloured. x688 
Land. Gaz. No. 2408/4 A brown Gelding [with] . . Deer- 
coloured Haunches. X746-7 Mas. Delahv A utobtog. (1861) 
II. 447 A flowered silk .. on a pale deer-coloured figured 
ground. , . 

Deer(e, obs. f. Dear, and Dere v., to injure. 
Dee-r-hair, deer's hair. 

1. The hair of deer. 

1494 Act xi Hen. VII, c 19 Cushions, stuffed with Horse 
hair..Deers-hair, and Goats-hair. 

2. The common name in Scotland and north ot 
England of a small moorland species of club-rush, 
Scirfus exspitosus. 

x77*-8 Lightfoot Flora Scot. (1789) II. xo8o (App.) 
Scirpus exspitosus Deer's Hair Scott's australibus. a 180* 
Levden Ld. Soulis Ixvi, And on the spot, where they 
boil'd the pot, The spreat and the deer-hair ne'er shall grow. 
x8i6 Scott Old Mort. i, Moss, lichen, and deer-hair are 
fast covering those stones. X853 G. Johnston Nat. Htst. 
E. Borders 203 Deers Hair. Abundantly on all our moors. 

f DeeT-hay. Obs. [f. Deer + Hay, a net set 
round an animal's haunt.] A net set for the cap- 
ture of deer. 

1503 Act x 9 Hen. VII. c. 11 The greatest Destruction of 
Red Deer and Fallow.. is with Nets called Deer-hays and 
Buck-stalls. X598 Makwood Lawes Forest xviii. § 9 (161 s) 
135. X796 Sporting Mag. VIII. 177 Taking a buck in a 
deer-bayes, or net, is not unfrequent in parks. 

DeeT-hOTmd. A dog of a breed used for 
hunting red -deer, a stag-hound ; particularly, one 
of a Scottish breed, a large variety of the rough 
greyhound, standing 28 inches or more. 

[1814 Scott Wav. Ixiii, Two grim and half-starved deer 
greyhounds.] 18x8 W. H. Scott Brit. Field Sports 384 
Few Packs of Deer Hounds are now kept. 1838 W. Schope 
Deerstalking xii. 260 The deerhound is known under the 
names of Irish wolfhound, Irish greyhound, Highland deer- 
hound, and Scotch greyhound. 1858 Jesse Anecd. Dogs 
(Bohn) i2x The Highland greyhounds, or deerhounds as 
they are called in the Highlands, have a great antipathy to 
the sheep-dogs. 189* E. Westoh Bell {title), The Ancient 
Scottish Deerhound. 

Dee'ricide. nonce-wd. [f. Deer + -cide.J lne 
killing or killer of a deer. 



DEER-KIN, 
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DEFAIL. 



1831 J. R. Hope-Scott in R. Ornsby Mem. (1884) 1. fi.Thc 
second [day] crowned with the above-mentioned deencide. 

tDeeT-kin. Obs. In 23 -cyn, -cen. [See 
Kin.] lieast-kind'as distinct from man. 

a 1175 Cott. Horn, aai Niatenu and deor-cen and fujel-cyn. 
Ibid. 335 Of diercynne and of fugel cynne. ct*$oGen. <fr 
Ex. 556 And oucr-flowjed men & deres-kin. 

Deerlet (dl»ulet). [Sec -let.] A little or 
tiny deer. In mod Diets. 

Dee r-lick. A small spring or spot of damp 
ground, impregnated with salt, potash, alum, or 
the like, where deer come to lick. 

1876 R. L. Price Two Americas (1877) 5117 A deer»lick is 
a small spring of saline or sulphur-impregnated water, to 
which, .all the deer in the country for miles and miles will 
come to 'liquor up'. 1890 Hallktt rooo mites 36a The 
place is a deer-lick, and the caravans of cattle which passed 
. .so enjoyed licking the puddles, that they could hardly be 
driven from the place. 

Dee r-mouse. The popular name of certain 
American mice ; esp. the widely-distributed white- | 
footed mouse (flesperomys lettcopus) brown above 
and white beneath ; also the common jnmping- 
mouse (Zapus hudsonius), so called from Us 
agility. 

1884-00 CasselCs Nat. Hist. III. 1 11 The while-footed^ or 
Deer Mouse.. is perhaps the best known of all the species, 
and its varieties, or rather local permanent races, are dis- 
tributed all over the continent of North America. 

f De-e*rr, v. Obs. rare 1 , [ad. L. deerrdre to 
wander oft, f. De- I a + crrarc to wander, stray.] 
intr. To go astray, diverge. 

16*7 Tomlinson Renon's Disp. xo8 That it may deerre into 
the breast. 

Deerskin. The skin of a deer, especially 
as a material for clothing. Also attrib. 

1306 Will ofWodehous (Commissary CrtX Meam togam 
blooV cum furrure & vn deriskyn. 1751 Johnson Rambler j 
No. 187 r 3 [She] laid aside from that hour her white deer 
skins. i8ao Scott Monast. xiv, In his home-spun doublet, 
blue cap, and deerskin trousers. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. \ 
II. xxxi v. 363 Dressed, .each in a large deerskin. 

Dee*r-sta:lker. [See Stalk v.] 

1. One who stalks deer ; a sportsman who fnr- < 
tively approaches the deer, so as to get within 
shooting-distance without being discovered. 

1875 J. H. BaNNET Winter Medit. !. vit. 189 Reached by 
Scottish deer-stalkers and hardy mountaineers. 1885 Black 
White Heather ii. The smartest deer-stalker and the best 
trainer of dogs in Suthcrlandshire. 

2. Name given to a low-crowned close-fitting 
hat fit to he worn by deer-stalkers. 

1881 Cheq. Career 135 In the winter a * billycock * or 1 deer- 
stalker ' is considered quite dressy enough. 
So Deer -■talking' vbl. sb. 

1816 Scott Bl. Divarfli, On his return from deer-stalking. 
1885 AV?t> Bk. Shorts 30 There is no sport in the world 
about which more nonsense is talked than deer-stalking. 
1885 Black White Heather i, Clad in a smart deer-stalking 
costume. 

Dee*r-st ea ler. A poacher who kills and 
steals deer. So Dee'r-stea ling* vbl. sb. 

c 1640 J, Smith Lives Berhelcys (1883) II. 296 Old 
notorious decrestealers. 1679-88 Seer. Serv. Money Chas. \ 
II $ J as. II (Camden) 75 To discover dear-stealers and 
trespassers within the said forest. 1714 Mandevillk Fab. 
Bees (17315) I. 17a He promises never to be a^ dcer-stealer, . 
upon condition that he shall have venison of bis own. 17x0 
Lond. Gaz. No. 4703/a Leave, .to bring in a Bill to prevent 
Dear-stealing. 1B18 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxxiii, Among smug- 
glers and deer-stealers. 

Deerth, obs. form of Deakth. 
Deese, sb. dial. A place where herrings are 
dried. 

1 68a J. Coluns Salt $ Fishery 67 That they be suddenly 
put into the Deese, and well or sufficiently Deesed. 1847-78 
Halliwell, Dees, a place where herrings are dried, East 
Sussex. 1875 Parish Sussex Gloss., Deese, a place where 
hereings are dried, now more generally called a herring-bang, | 
from the fish being on sticks to dry. 

Deese, v. dial. [f. prec] trans. To dry (her- 
rings). Hence Dee'sing-room. 

1683 J. Collins Salt «y Fishery 66 The worser sort . . are 
deesed over a Wood-fire, and are thereby dried and rendered 
. .Red-Herrings. Ibid. 134 Dried ..on Racks in a Fire or 
Deesing-roome. 

t De*ess, deesse. Obs. [a. Y.dJessc (12 the), 

variant, influenced by L. dea, of dieuesse, fern, of 
dicu god. Cf. Pr. deticssa, diuessa, Sp. diosa, Pg. 
deosa. Sec -ess.] A goddess. 

1549 Cotupl. Scot. Prol. n Ane fayr ymage of the deesse 
iuno. 1685 Bp. H. OorT on Burnet's Th. Earth Pref. A vij 
(T.)» He does so much magnifie Nature . .that he hath made 
h«r a kind of joint deess with God. 1698 Vanbruhh Msofi 
u 385 Wks. (1893* I. 169 The Deesse who from Atroposs 
breast preserves The names of heroes and their actions. 

Dees se, obs. forms of D.vis, Dice. 

Dcet, Sc. f. died : see Die v. 

Deeth, obs. form of Death. 

De-ethicize, v. [De- II. I.] trans. To 
deprive of its ethical character ; to separate from 
ethics. Hence De-ethicited ///. a. t De-«thi- 
cizing vbl. sb., De-ethiciza'tton. 

1887 Boyd Carpenter Perm. Elem. Rctig. v. $ 3 (1891) 
188 Religionism is the shadow of religion . . its effect is to 
de-ethicize religion. 1890 W. S. Lillv Right <f Wrong, The 
newspaper press, .has done more than any thing else to de« 
ethictse public life, 1890 Guardian 30 Apr. 7 1 V3 Suspicion 



of that demoralising (or dc ethicintng) tendency. 1893 
Kairhaikn Christ in Mod. Theol. 40} rhe invariable ten- 
dency in Metaphysics is to the de-ethicization of deity. 

Deeve, obs. form of Deaf, Deave v. 

Deevil, dial. var. of Devil. 

Doewan : see Dew an. Def, obs. f. Deaf. 

Deface (dtf3*s), v. Also 4 defaaa, 5 dofiface, 
defase, difface, 6 dyfface. [a. obs. F. deface r, j 
earlier deffacer, orig. desfacier t f. des-, de*- (De- 6) 
+face Face sb. Cf. It. s/acciare.] 

1. trans. To mar the face, features, or appear- 
ance of; to spoil or ruin the figure, form, or beauty 
of; to disfigure. 

To deface coin includes the stamping on a legally current 
coin ofany name or words other than those Impressed on it ; 
made illegal by Act 16 & 17 Vict. c. 103. 

c 1374 GiAUcea Troylns v. 915 And clepe A-yen be bcute ! 
of your face, That ye with salte Teeris so deface. 1430 
Lydg. Chron. Troy lit. xxvii, But tn her rage to the kinge j 
she ran. .So diffaced and rewefull of her sight That by her 
hewe knoweth her no wyht. 1555 Eden Decades 48 The 
hole woorke. .defaced with Mottes and interlynynge. 1579 
Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 39 One yron Mole, defaceth the 
whole peece of Lawne. ?i66i in nth Rep. Hist. MSS. 
Comm. App. v. 7 Lucas., cut downe all the trees about the 
Castle, which utterly defaced the seat. 1716 Lady M. W. 
Montagu Let. to Oct. (1887) I. 130 There are some few 
heads of ancient statues ; but several of them are defaced 
by modern additions. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. a) IV. 497 
A deed . . is. .cancelled, by tearing off the seals, or otherwise 
defacing it. 1848 Macau lay Hut. Eng. \. 160 Fine works 
of art and curious remains of antiquity, were brutally 
defaced. 

b. fe. (of things Immaterial). 

c 13*5 Deo Gratia* 70 in E. E. P. (1862) ia6 J>i vertues let 
no fulbe defaas. e 1450 Crt. 0/ Love iii, Minerva, guide me 
with thy grace, That language rude my matter not deface. 
1509 Fishes Fun. Serin. C*less Richmotui Wks. (1876) 290 
A noblenes of maners, withouten whiche the noblenes of 
blood c Is moche defaced. 1656 Horses Liberty, Necess. 
f Chance (1841) 386 Those readers whose judgmeota are i 
not defaced with the abuse of words. 1706 Addison Poems k 
Rosamond 1. iv, How does my constant grief deface The I 
pleasures of this happy place ! 1878 P. Bayne Purit. Rev. • 
1. s Every religion, .will be more or less defaced by error. 

t 2. To destroy, demolish, lay waste. Obs. 

1494 Fabyan Citron, vt. clxxx. 178 The cytie of Man- 
chester, that sore was defaced with warre of the Danys. 
1568 Grafton Chron. II. 751 They woulde . .race, and clerely 
deface the walles^ toures, and portes of the Castell. 1575 
Churchyard Chippes (1817) 148 Now cleane defaste the 
goodly buildings fay re. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 1. 19 
Hie Portugal* erected a fortresse, which their king after- 
ward commanded them to deface. 163a Lithgow Treat. 11. 
47 Croatia, .then by lawlesse, and turbulent souldiers, was 
miserably defaced. 1871 R, Ellis Catullus IxvL 1a Hotly 
the King to deface outer Assyria aped. 

3. To blot out, obliterate, efface (writing, marks\ 

1340 Ayenb. 191 Hi lokede. ine hare testament and hi 
vie} be bousend pond defaced of hire write, c 1400 M aundev. 
(Roxb.) xxv. 117 When bis monee es waxen aide, and be 
prynte beroff defaced by cause of vsyng. 1483 Caxton I 
Gold. Leg. 333/a The lyon. .defaceth his traces and stappes ; 
with his taille whan he fleeth. 1587 Fleming Contn. Holm- 
shed 137a.fi To deface a letter, which he was then in 1 
writing . . in cipher. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. iv, 
To deface the print of a cauldron in the ashes. 1601 
Hentley Boyle Led. v 4 In Characters that can never be 
defaced. 1839 Miss Mitford in L'Estrange Life 111. vii. 
100 The beginning of this letter is irreparably defaced. 

b.y?^. To blot out of existence, memory, lhonght, 
etc.; to extinguish. 

C1386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 454 This wyl is in myn herte 
and ay shal be No lengthe of tyme or deeth may this deface. 
C1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (1840) 198 (Matz.) Than comyth 
a storm and doth his lihte difface. 1570 T. Norton tr. Notoefs ■ 
Catech. (1853) t6o Defacing with everlasting forgetfulness 
the memory of our sins. x6ii Burton Anat. Mel. 11. iii. ti, 
For want of issue they (families) are defaced in an instant. 
1709 PorE Ess. Crit. 93 By false learning is good sense 
defae'd. 1796 [see Defaced): 

f 4. To destroy the reputation or credit of ; to 
discredit, defame. Obs. 

1529 More Dyaloge 1. Wks. 109/1 To deface that holy 
worke, to the ende, that they might seme to haue some iust 
cause to burne it. 1548 Uoall Erasm. Par. Pref. u To 1 
bryng hym out of credite, to deface hym. 1570 Levins 7/16 ; 
To Deface, dehonestare. 1600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio , 
333 Reasons to deface the Dukes merits. 1641 Prynne 
Antip. p. x, Iohn White , would have defaced Queene [ 
Elizabctn gladly, if hee durst, in his Fun-rail Sermon of 
Queene Mary, whom he immoderately extolled. 

f5. To put out of countenance; to outface, 
abash. Obs. 

1537 in W. H. Turner Select. Rcc. Oxford 143 There stode 
,.Parret..and his face flatt age just for to deface me. 
c 1570 Lady Hungerpord to W. Darrell in H. Hall Eliz. 
Soc. (1887) 953 Seeke oute what possabell may be to deface 
and disprove those varieties that soo vily hathe yoused us. 

f 6. To outshine by contrast, cast in the shade. 

c 1590 Greene Fr. Bacon xvi. 48 So rich and fair a bud, 
whose brightness shall deface proud Phccbus flower. 1639 
tr. Du Bosq's Compl. Woman C ij, Women who . . put on 
many diamonds . . make them contemplate their jewels . . 
The luster of the flash they give, defaceth that of their own 
hue. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 14a The Aurora Borealis 
. .not to be defaced even by the splendour of tbe full moon. 

T TJefaxe, sb. Obs. [f. prec.] Defacement. 

i«6 J. Heywood Spider ff F. l»i. 5 That trewth trewlie 
might appere without deface. 1563 Sackville Contpi. DA: 
Buckhm. xix. Wks. (1859) 130 Vet Goa. . At last descries them 
to your sad deface, Vou see the examples set before vour face. 
160* Chester Love's Mart. (1878? 6t His fathers Coate, his 
Mothers Countries grace, His honors Badge, his cruell foes 



deface, c 161 1 Chapman Iliad vl 298 He hath been bom, 
and bred to the deface, By great Olympius, of Troy. 

Defaceable (d/T^-sabl), a. [-able.] Liable 
to or capable of defacement. 

1889 Bookseller Feb. 146/3 A nickel coin., [is) not to easily 
defaceable as ordinary bullion. 

Defaced (dtf<?' •st),///. a. [-*>).] Disfigured, 
marred, destroyed, blotted out, etc. : sec Deface. 

1776 Adam Smith W. N. l y. (i869> I. 43 OncaikMwenty 
worn and defaced shillings. 1796 Dufxr. Regie, Peace 1. 
Wks. VIII. 83 With defaced manufactures, with a ruined 
commerce. 1845-6 Trench Huh. Led. Ser. 1. Iv. 57 The 
idea of a. .defaced and yet not wholly effaced image of God 
In man. i860 Tyhoall Gtac. t. tx. 6t Defaced statuary. 

Hence Defa cednets. 

1668 Howe Bless. Righteous (18*5* J09T0 recover the de. 
facedness of God : to be again made tike him, as once I was. 

Defacement, [f. Deface v. 4--mknt.] The 
action or process of defacing ; the fact or state of 
being defaced ; eoncr. a disfigurement. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1. xL (1634) 38 It cannot be 
done without some defacement of hia glory. i6as Bacon 
Hen. otitis In defacement of his former benefits. 1630 
Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 64 Modesty in me forbids the 
defacements of Men departea. 1664 H. Mobk Myst. Iniq. 

;i66 Such disorderly breaches are a great defacement of the 
ustre of tbe Protestant Reformation . . which . . was the 
special work of God. 1796 Burkk Regie. Peace iii. Wks. 
VIII. 310 Amidst the recent ruins and the new defacements 
of hia plundered capital 1878 P. Baynb Pnr. Ret: 1. 8 The 
removal of their excrescences and defacements. 1885 Manch. 
Exam. 3} May 5/1 The defacement of French copper coins 
. .by having an advertisement stamped upon them. 
Defacer (d/t? l *saj). [L as prec. + -Eft J .] One 
>vho or that which defaces. 

1534 in Froude Hist. Eng. ix. II. 320 The most cruellest 
capital heretic, defacer and treader under foot of Christ and 
his church. 1611 Steed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. ix. (1633) 635 
Clippers and defacers of his Coyne. 1613 Shaks. Hen. Vllt, 
v. in. 41 Nor is there lining. .A man that more detests. .De- 
facers of a publique peace then I doe. 1876 M. Arnold 
Lit. A Dogma 120 A defacer and disfigure r of moral treasures 
which were once In better keeping. 

Defacing (diiVi-sirj), vbl. sb. [-ino 1.] The 
action of the verb Deface ; defacement. 

<ri4©o Test. Love l (1560) 3173/1 The defacing to you is 
verily imaginable. 1 543-4 Ad 35 Hen. VIII, e. 10 For 
satisfaction of any suche brcakyng and defacyng pf the 
grounde. 1631 Weever A nc. Fun. Mon. 50 Proclamation 
. . against defacing nf Monuments, a 1718 Penn Tracts 
Wks. 1736 I. 686 lo preserve them from the Defacings of 
Time. 1871 R. Ellis Catultus Ixviii. 171 So your house* 
hold names no rust nor seamy defacing Soil this day. 

Defa cing, ///. a. [-mo That defaces ; 
disfiguring ; t destroying, etc. 

1583 M. Roydon Commend. Terses in Watson Poems (Arb.) 
35 Reproofe with his defacing crewe Treades vnderfoote 
that nghtly should aspyre. 1886 Rusk in Prxterita 1. vi. 
176 The defacing mound [at Waterlool was not then built. 
1887 Times Aug. 10/a He asks for a removal of tbe de- 
facing advertisements. 

Hence Defa'clngly adv., in a defacing manner. 

1847 in Craic 

De facto : see De I. 3. 

t Defa'de, v. Obs. Also 4 cliff-, 5 dyff-. Pa. 
t and pple. in Sc. defaid, -fayd. [prob. repre- 
senting an OF. or AF. *de/ader, f. des-, dt- (De- I. 
3, 6 4- OF. /cuter: see Fade v.) 

1. intr. To lose freshness or fairness ; to fade away. 
c 13*5 Song of Yesterday 8 in E. E. P. (1862) 133 pei wene 

heore "nonoure and heore hele Schal euer last and oeuer 
difiade. ? a 1400 Morte A rth. 3304 Now es my face defadide, 
and foule is me hapnede. 1470-85 MALOav A rtknrx. Ixxxvi, 
A Palomydes .. why arte thowdyfTaded thou that waswonte 
to be called one of the fayrest kny^tes of the world. 1513 
Douglas Aineit xi. ii. 34 His schene cullour, and figur glaid 
I s nocht all went, nor his bewte defayd. 1570 Levins 9/1 To 
Defade, deficert. 

2. trans. To canse to fade ; lo deprive of lustre, 
freshness, or vigour ; cf. Fade v. 3. 

14*3 J **• 1 A7«r« Q. clxx, All thing. .That may thy »outh 
oppressen or defade. c 1440 Hylton Scala Perf. (W. de W. 
1494) ti. xii, Beholde me not that I am swart for the sonne 
hath defaded me. 1461 Liber Pluscard. xi. viii. ( H isL Scot. 
VII. 383). 

Defaecate, -cation : sec Defecate, -cation. 

Defaict, obs. form of Defeat, Defect. 

Defalk, obs. Sc. form of Defalk. 

t Defai l, v. Obs. [a. F. dffailLir (Ch. de 
Roland, 1 ah c.) =* Pr. defalhir, OCat di/allirx f. 
Dk- 3 + falfire, Rom. repr. of L./allfre 1 see Fail.] 

1. intr. Used in various senses of Fail v. (the 
prefix adding little to the force of the word) : a. 
To be or become absent or wanting (to a person, or 
with dative) ; b. To lose vigour, become weak, 
decay ; c. To defail of : to lack, want. 

13. . Shorhham Ps. xxiifi]. 1 in Wyclifs Bible I. Pref. 4 
Nothyng shal defailen to me. 1340 Ayenb. 33 Efterward 
comb werihede bet makeb bane man wen and worsi uram 
daye to daye al huet he is al recreyd and defayled. 1381 
Wvclif Deul. xxvitl 3a Thin eyen . . defaylynge al the si3t 
of hem al day. a 14*0 Hoccutv* De Reg. Princ. 3525 
Whether supposest thow bette that noblesse Begynne in me, 
or noblesse and honour Defaile in the? c 1440 York Myst. 
xxviiL 146 If all othir for-sake be I schall neuere fayotcly 
defayle be. 1481 Caxton Myrr. 111. vl x 40 Whan the mone 
. . cometh right bytwenc vs and the sonne, thenne . . the 
mone taketh and rctcygneth the lyght of the sonne on 
hye, so that it semeth to vs that is defaylled. 149° — 
Eneydos siii. 48 Her speche defiaylleth alle sodeynly and 
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can not kepe purpos ne countenaunce. 1556 A urtlio <y Isab. 
N iv, 1 forcede of love, defailinge of goode jugemente, dis- 
cover myne Hies to her. 

2. trans. To cause to fail ; to defeat. 

1608 Machin DuttibKnight 1. (1633) B iv, Which to with- 
stand I boldly enter thus, And will defaile, or else prove 
recreant. 

Hence f Defai ling vbl. sb. 

XSOJ Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) IV. xxix. 331 The 
fourth lettynge is dyffaylynge of wytte humayne. 1580 Hol- 
lyband Treas., Defaillance <V /angu£ur } dcfa.yling, languor. 

t Defailance, -faillance. Obs. Also 7-8 
•fail(l)iance. [a. F. defaillattce, Ldefaill-ir : see 
-ance.] Failing, failure. 

1603 Florio Montaigne it. vi. (1632) 207 So great a . .deffail- 
ance of senses [as in fits]. 1613-18 Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng. 
(1626) ss He had a fayre Title, by the defaillance of issue. 
a 1668 Sir W. Waller Div. Medit. (1839) 42 In the defail- 
liance of all these transitory comforts. ^1677 Barrow 
Ser/n. Wks. 1716 II. 57 By transgression of his laws and de- 
failance in duty. 1727 A. Hamilton New Acc. E. Ind. II. 
xxxviii. 206 Those Eastern Desperadoes are very faithful 
where . . Covenants arc duly observed when made with them, 
but in Defailiance, they are revengeful and cruel. 

f Defarllancy. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. with 
suffix -ancy.] Failure. 

1649 Jer. Taylor Ct. Exemp. n. viii. 71 Our life is full of 
defaillancies. 1689 De/. Liberty agst. Tyrants 144 Neither 
can the others defaillancy [prin ted defalliaricyl be excused, 
in the bad managing of the tutorship. 

+ Defai'lment. Obs. [a. obs. F. defaillement 
(Cotgr.), f. defaillir : see -ment.] Failure. 

X612 Proc. Virginia in Capt. Smith's Wks. (Arb.) 89 All 
the world doe see a defailement. 1624 Capt. Smith Virginia 
in. xi. 88 We . . sent him for England, with a true relation 
of the causes of our defailments. 1652-oa Hevlin Cosmogr. 
To Rdr. (1674) A iij, After the derailment of his Projects. 

t Defai'lure. Obs. rare. [f. DefaiL v. after 
failure : see -ube.] Failure. 

a 1677 Barrow Pope's Suprem. (1687) 272 Why may not 
the Successour of Peter, no less than the Heir of Adam, 
suffer a defaileur of Jurisdiction ? 1753 L. M. tr. Du Bosq's 
Accotnpl. Woman II. 69 Who is there that thinks he shall 
die by defailure of strength? 

Defaisance, obs. form of Defeasance. 

Defait(e, obs. forms of Defeat. 

Defaite, def ate, ppl. a. Sc. [Sc. form of defeat 
for defeated\ cf. Defeit.] Defeated, vanquished. 

1597 Montgomerie Clurrie <$• Sloe 1255 For he esteemt 
his faes defate, Quhen anes he fand them fald. 1814 Saxon 
$ Gael 1. 96 (J am -) A ' defaite tbegither. 

t Defa lcable, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. med.L. de- 
falcare (see below) + -ble.] Liable to be deducted. 

1623 Sir R. Boyle Diary (1886) II. 43 He bad paid and 
disbursed for me defalcable on his accompt 7x4" 17* 6 A . 

t Defalcate, a. Obs. [ad. med.L. defal- < 
cdt-us, pa. pple. of defalcdre : see next.] Curtailed, 
diminished. 

1531 Elvot Gov. 11. x, All thoughe philosophers in the 
description of vertues haue deuised to set them as it were in 
degrees . . yet be nat these in any parte defalcate of their 
condigne praises. 

Defalcate (d/fx'lk^t), v. Also 6-7 -at. [f. 
defalcate, ppl. stem of med.L. defalcdre (see Du 
v Cange), f. De- I. 1, 2 + L. falx, falc-em sickle, 
reaping-hook, scythe. Cf. F. difalquer (14th c in 
Littre\ Sp. defalcar, It. diffalcare.\ 

+ 1. trans. To cut or lop off (a portion from 
a whole) ; to retrench, deduct, subtract, abate. 

1 540-1 Elvot Image Gov. (2549) 25 He shall defalcate that ■ 
thyng that semeth superfluouse. x6u Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. 
ix. vin. § 54 Rather . . then to defalcate any jot of their couetous 
demaunds. 1624 F. White Repl. Fisher 496 To defalcate 
a substantial! part. 1653 Manton Exp. James ii. 10 Man 
is not . . to defalcate and cut off such a considerable part of 
duty at his own pleasure. 1721 Strype Eccl. Mem. II. xxiv. 
450 Those that had accounts to make to the king . . used to 
defalcate a part and put it into their own pockets. 1755 
Magens Insurances 1 . 439 Defalcating from the Money due 
to the English, the Sum which his Subjects demanded for 
their Indemnification. 1810 Bentham Packing (1821) 195 
The least desire to see defalcated any the least particle of 
abuse from a system composed wholly of abuse. 18x7 — 
Plan 0/ Pari. Reform ccexvi. 

1 2. To take or deduct a part from ; to curtail, 
reduce. Obs. 

a 1690 E. Hopkins Exp. Ten Commandm. (R.), To . . de- 
falcate, and as it were to decimate the laws of the great 
God. 1712 Prideaux Direct. Ch.-wardens (ed. 4) 90 Such 
an one shall . . be defalcated all those Particulars in his 
Account, where the Fraud appears. 1793 W. Roberts 
Looker-on No. 66 p 2 If it [the mind) were defalcated and 
reduced. 1817 Bentham Ch.~of-Englandisin (1818) 386 Let 
all pay. .be defalcated, and applied to the real exigencies of 
the State. 

b. To diminish or lessen in luminosity, heat, etc. 
x8o8 Herschel in Phil. Trans. XCVU1. 156 Both phases 
appear to me sufficiently defalcated, to prove that the comet 
did not shine by light reflected from the sun only. 

3. intr. To commit defalcations; to misappro- 
priate property in one's charge. 

1864 in Webster. 1888 Daily News 23 July 5/1 Head 
clerks have defalcated. 1891 Law Times XC1 \. 19/1 The 
secretary of the # society having defalcated, and being threat- 
ened . . with criminal proceedings. 

Defalcation (dzfgelk^'Jgn). [ad. med.L. de- 
falcdlion-em f n. of action from defalcdre : see prec. 
So mod.F. defalcation (i8th c. in Hatzf.).] 

f 1. Diminution or reduction by taking away a 
part ; cutting down, abatement, curtailment. Obs. 



1476 Will 0/ Sir y. Crosby , An equall defalcacion or dimimi- 
cion pounde poundelike penny pennylike and rate ratelike 
of allthe legates aforesaide. 1526 Househ. Ord. 139 To be 
corrected . . by the checking aod defalcation of their wages. 
16x1 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xii. (1632) 685 This treason- 
able defalcation and weakening of the royall meanes. 1650 
Fuller Pisgah 412 In such defalcation of measures bv Cyrus 
allotted, he shewed little courtship to his master the Em- 
perour. 1712 Addison Sped. No. 488 P 2 The Tea Table 
shall be set forth every Morning with its Customary Bill of 
Fare, and without any manner of defalcation. 

b. spec. Reduction of an account, claim, etc., by 
the amount of a counter-account or claim, allowed 
as a set-off. 

1622 Malynes Anc. Law-Merch. 117 The Factor is to 
haue the benefit of the Salt in defalcation of the said fraight. 
1830 C. Huston in Houk v. Eoley 2 Pen. &W. (Pa.) 250 
(Cent.) Defalcation is setting off another account or another 
contract — perhaps total want of consideration founded on 
fraud, imposition, or falsehood, is not defalcation : though, 
being relieved in the same way, they are blended. 

2. The action or fact of cutting or lopping off or 
taking away ; deduction, arch. 

162A F. White Repl. Fisher 471 The defalcation of one 
kind is against the integritie of the substance of the Eucha- 
rist. 1652 Bp. Hall Rem. Wks. (1660) 145 If we be still our 
old selves . . without defalcation of our corruptions, without 
addition of Grace. 1673 Essex Papers (Camden) I. 147 To 
allow twelve thousand Pds to y J farmers, by way of defal- 
cation, out of ther Rents for y 9 Customs. 1684 T. Burnet 
Tk. Earth 1. 285 If these deductions and defalcations be 
made. 1755 Magens Insurances I. 440 His Majesty . . will 
order the Defalcation of the Sum adjudged to his Subjects. 
a 183a Bentham Menu «y Corr. Wks. 1843 X. 69 The stock 
of knowledge . . from which, after a certain period [of life], 
large defalcations are every minute making by the scythe 
of Time. 

b. A dednction ; a diminution or abatement to 
which an amount (income, etc.) is Iiahle, on account 
of debts or expenses, arch. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel. Democr. to Rdr. 63 To defray 
this charge of wars t as also all other public defalcations, 
expenses, fees, pensions. 1622 F. Mark ham Bk. War 11. 
iv. 55 After his debts and defalcations are paid. 1690 
Boyle Ckr. Virtuoso il 20 This inward Recompense is 
received, not only without any Defalcations, but with great 
improvements. 1701 J. Law Counc. Trade (1751) 9 Repairs, 
risques, damages by fire and other defalcations. 1823 
Bentham Not Paul p. iii, A reprint, .but with some defalca- 
tions, additions, and alterations. 

3. Diminution suffered or sustained j falling off. 
arch. 

J649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. xi. i. § 9 Nothing but a very 
great defalcation or ruin of a man's estate will, .justify such 
a controversy. 1793 Herschel in Phil. Trans. LXXXII. 
27 The brightness of the moon, notwithstanding the great 
defalcation of light occasioned by the eclipse. 1793 Ld. 
Auckland's Corr. II. 514 The duty, which last year pro- 
duced 160,000/, is betted this year at under 50,000/ ; a terrible 
defalcation . . especially after the falling off of the last 
quarter. 1801 Wellesley in Owen Desp. 202 The causes 
of this increasing defalcation of revenue are manifest, and 
daily acquire new strength. 1831 Brewster Optics xiv.122 
Its tint varied with the angle of incidence, and had some 
relation to the defalcation of colour in the prismatic images. 
1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India 111. 452 A serious defalca- 
tion of the public revenue was incurred. 

4. Falling away, defection; shortcoming, failure, 
delinquency. 

1750 Carte Hist. Eng. II. 304 Its power would havebeen 
so much lessened by the defalcation of the vassal provinces. 
1782 Miss Burney Cecilia (1820) III. 38 Defalcation of 
principle. 1820 Lams Elt'a Ser. 1. Oxford in Vacation y 1 . . 
could almost have wept the defalcation of Iscariot. 182a 
Eliza Nathan Langreath 1. 192 Tears of., regret streamed 
down her cheeks at the defalcation of her vows to Dalton. 
1839 James Louis XIV IV. 158 The defalcation of one or 
two members from the league. 1868 Miss Braddon Run to 
Earth III. L 16 Pointing out Reginald's neglect, all his 
defalcations, the cruelty of his conduct to her. 

6. A monetary deficiency through breach of trust 
by one who has the management or charge of 
funds ; a fraudulent deficiency in money matters ; 
also cotter, (in //.),the amount so misappropriated. 

1846 Worcester, Defalcation^ a breach of trust by one 
who has charge or management of money. (Not in Craig, 
1847.] 1856 E. A. Bond Russia at Close 16th C. (Hakluyt 
Soc) lntrod. 130 Although they had clamoured loudly of 
his defalcations, .at the termination of his connection with 
them, the balance . . was in his favour. 1866 Morn. Star 
20 Aug. 6/4 The ground of the action taken being an alleged 
defalcation to the extent of n.ooo/. 1885 Manch. Exam. 
6 July 4/7 The prosecutors estimate the defalcations at 
about £i,8oo. 

Defalcator (dr-folkvtei). [agent-n. on L. 
type from med.L. defalcdre : see Defalcate.] One 
guilty of defalcation ; one who has misappropriated 
money or other property committed to his care. 

1813 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 14/1 A.. collector of the income 
tax in the parish of Christchurch Surry, has lately become 
a defalcator to the amount of £3,700. 1858 Carlyle Fredk. 
Gt. (1865) I. iv. iii. 290 Prevaricators, defalcators, imaginary 
workers, and slippery unjust persons. 1890 Harper's Mag. 
Apr. 760/1 A defalcator convicted and sentenced. 

f Defa*lce, v. Obs. rare. [ad. med.L. defalcdre : 
see next.] = Defalk. 

1651 Fuller Abel Rediv. y Berengarius 5 When we read 
Baronius calling him kominem wendacissirnum—wc know 
how to defalce our credit accordingly. 

Defalk (dfljplk), v. Obs. or arch. Also 5-7 
-falke, 6 -falck, -faik (Sc.), 6-7 -faulk(e. [a. F. 
d<falque-r (14th c. in Littre), ad. med.L. defalcdre : 
see Defalcate.] 



1 1. trans. To diminish by cutting off a part, to 
reduce by deductions. Obs. 

1475 Bk. Noblesse 72 None of youre officers roialle.. shalle 
darre doo the contraric to take no bribe, rewarde, or defalke 
the kingis wagis, 1526 Househ. Ord. 230 The Clerkes 
Comptrolers . . to defaulk {printed default] & check the 
wages of all [those], .absent without lycensc. 1552 Huloet, 
Defalke or mynyshe, defalcarc. 1587 Fleming Contn. Holin- 
shed HI. 1543/1 Vpon euerie default their wages was totted 
and defalked. 1613-8 Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng. (1626) 158 
In the second Statute . . hee defalked the Jurisdiction of 
Ecclesiasticall Judges. 1630 R. Johnson's Kingd, Commw. 
323 The monethty expence of the Court (being thirtie thou- 
sand Crownes) is in these times defalked unto five thousand. 
1747 Carte Hist. Eng. I. 164 Not thinking it lawful to 
defalk any of their dues. 

2. To cut or lop off; to deduct, subtract, abate, 
fa. gen. Obs. 

1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) I. 118 Thir novellis 
maid C^sius to defaik sum part of his curage remiserii 
a rdorcm \ 1577 Sta nyhurst Descr. Irel. in H olin sh ed V I . 
2 Ireland is divided into foure regions . . and into a fift plot, 
defalked from everie fourth part. 1647 Jer. Taylor Lib. 
Proph. iii. 61 That the Jewes had defalk'd many sayings 
from the Books of the old Prophets. 1659 Gent I. Calling 
viii. § 1 . 441 These days have taught the vulgar to defalk 
much of that respect which former ages paid to superiors 
of all sorts. 1701 Beverley Glory of Grace 51 The . . Noble 
Part of the Redemption of Christ were then Defaulked, If 
He did not save From the Filth of Sin. 

b. a part or sum from an account, payment, etc. 
(Still locally in U.S. legal use.) 

15^4-5 Burgh Rec. Edin. 20 Feb., Quilk sowme the said 
president . . grant is to be allowit and defalkit to the said 
fermoraris in thair latter quarter. 1530 Palsgr. 509/2, 1 wyll 
nat defalke you a peny of your bole somme . . This shall be 
defalked from your somme. 15 . . A berdeen Reg. (Jam-)i The 
skiper audit to defaik sa mekle of his fraucht as wald fuyr 
the merchandis gudis to . . Sanctandrois. 1562 Act 5 Eliz. 
c. 4 To . . forfeit i d for euery houres absence, to be deducted 
and defaulked outof his wages, a 1610 Healey Theophrastus 
(1636) 41 If any of his seruants breake but a pitcher . . he 
defalketh it out of their wages. 1666 Pepys Diary (1879) 
III. 486 He bids me defalk 25/ for myself. 1736 Carte 
Omiotide II. 401 Money .. payable out of the treasury of 
Ireland, and afterwards defalked out of the Duke's salary 
and entertainment. 1886 Justice Sterrett in Gunnis v. 
C/«^(Cent.), The question is whether the damages sus- 
tained can be defalked against the demand in this action, 
t C absol. or intr. Obs. 

1604 Househ. Ord. 305 Our Officers. . to whom it appertain- 
eth to defaulk from their entertainement. 01631 Donns 
Scrm. lxxv. 765 Why should I defalke from his generall pro* 
positions and . . call his omnes (his all) a Few. 1649 Bp. Hall 
Cases Consc. (1650) 194 He lyes to the holy Ghost, that de- 
falkes from that which he engaged himselfe to bestow. r7S7 
Warburton in Garrick's Corr. 1.77 You see at last if I defalk 
from their human science, I repay them largely in divine. 

+ 3. a. To allow (any one) a deduction, b. To 
deprive or mulct of (anything due). Obs. 

1541 Act 33 Hen. VIII in Stat. Irel. (1621) 230 The Kings 
said lessees . . shall be defalked, abated, and allowed . . of 
and for such and so much yearely rent and ferms. 1565 
Calfhill Atisw. Treat. Crosse (1846) 206 That, for default 
of solemnity, we shall be defaulked of fruit of Sacraments. 

Hence Defalking vbl. sb. 

1475 Bk. Noblesse 31 Bethout any defalking [or] abreg- 
ging of here wagis. 1581 Andreson Serm. Paules Crosse 
22 Without addition or defalking too or fro the wordc of 
God. 1659 Gauden Tears of Ch. 235 Few do pay them 
without delayings, defalkings, and defrau dings. 

fDefaUa'tion. Obs. [irreg. f. F. defaillir, 
OF. also dcfallir : see -ation.] Failure, failing. 

1490 Caxton How to Die ad fin., That God hath promysed 
trust it well without defallacyon. 

Defalt, -ive, obs. forms of Default, -ive. 

Defa'mable, a. rare.-* Also dirT-. [See 
below and -able.] Liable to be defamed. 

1570 Levins 3/12 Defamabb, defamabilis. 1721 Bailey, 
Djjfamablty that may be slandered. 

De'famate, v. rare" 0 , [f. ppl. stem of L. diffd- 
mare after following words.] To defame, slander. 
In mod. Diets. 

Defamation (dffam^*j9n, def-). Forms : 4-6 
diff-, dyffam&cion, -oun, etc., 6-8 diffamation, 
5- defamation, [ad. OF. diffamation, L. diffa- 
mat ion-em, n. of action from diffamare, with same 
change of prefix as in Defame.] 

f 1. The bringing of ill fame or dishonour upon 
any one ; disgrace, shame. Obs. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synru 7427 pe dede ys confusyun, 
And more ys be dyffamacyun. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 
II.313 Som tyme it were a greet diffamacioun for a man to vse 
more rynges ban oon. 1533 Bellenden Livy 11. (1822) 164 
The Romanis has maid thair playis allanerlie this day to 
youre diffamacioun and schame. 1633 Prynne Histrio* 
Mastixx. in. vi. (R.\ Their ayme isonely men's defamation, 
not their reformation. 171X Steele Sped. No. 262 p 2 Any 
thing that may tend to the Defamation of particular Persons, 
Families, or Societies. 

2. The action of defaming, or attacking any one's 
good fame ; the fact of being defamed or slandered ; 
also (with //.), an act or instance of defaming. 

c 1386 Chaucer Friar's T. 6 In punysshynge. .Of diffama- 
cioun and auowtrye. c 14*5 Wyntoun Cron. v. xii. 1322 
Wylful Defamatyownys. 1529 More Dyaloge 1. Wks. 127/x 
The priest sued him before y°bishoppes offyciall for Dyffama- 
tyon. 1630 R. Johnson's Kingd. \ Commw. 113 Defama- 
tions breathed from the poyson of malice. 1633 Ames Agst. 
Cerem. 11. 530 It was necessarie to speak againe for a good 
cause, lest diffamation should praevayl against it. 1709 
Steele Tatler No. 105 P 4 The Father of Boniface brought 
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his Action of Defamation, .and recovered Dammages. zjs6 
AYLiFfK Parergon aia Diffamation, or Defamation .. is 
the uttering of reproachful Speeches, or contumelious Lao- 
gunge of any one, with an Intent of raising an ill Fame of 
the Party thus reproached ; and this extends to Writing 
..and to Deeds. 1883 Law Rep. 11 Q. Bench Div. 595 An 
advocate is protected from an action for defamation only 
when the words he utters are spoken bond fide, and arc rele- 
vant to the matters before the Court. 

t Defa-mative, a. Obs. In 6 dyff-. [f. L. 

diffdmdl-, ppl. stem of diffdmdre, with change of 
prefix as in Defame : see -ive.] Defamatory. 

130a Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) iv. xxii. 295 Yf 
he hath caused wrytynges dyffamatyues for to be founde in 

}>lace opeDly. 1634 A. Warwick Spare Mitt, (1637) 91 De- 
amativc reports. 

t De famator. Obs. ran- 1 , [f. as prec. : sec 
-or.] One who defames, a slanderer. 

1704 Genii. Instructed (1732! 66 (D.) We should keep in 
pay a brigade of hunters to ferret our defamators, and to 
clear the nation of this noxious vermin. 

Defamatory (dtfocmatari), a. Also 6-7 cliff-, 
[ad. med.L. diffamdtorius, ¥.diffamatoire(\\\h c), 
f. as prec. : see -out.] 

1. Of the nature of, or characterized by, defama- 
tion ; having the property of defaming. 

159a Sutclipfb* (title), Answere to a certaine libel, suppli- 
catory, or rather Diffamatory. i6<6 Earl Mokm. Advt./r. 
Pamass. 144 Though the poets let fly diffamatory verses. 
1669 Clarendon Ess. Tracts (1727) 157 Defamatory writings. 
1749 Fihldimg Tom Jones (1775) II. 177 Who. .condemn 
the whole in generat defamatory terms. 1848 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. I. 48a James, .had instituted a civil suit against 
Oates for defamatory words. 

b. Const. of to. 
1 6« Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. iu. 5 23 For dispersing of 
scandalous Pamphlets defamatory to the Queen and State. 
J bid. x. i. § a6 Such papers defamatory of the present 
Government. x868 Stanley Westnu Abb. vi. 523 A passage 
defamatory of ten Bishops. 1891 Times 14 Jan. 5/5 The 
Portuguese Government has protested, .against the posting 
. .of bills and circulars defamatory to its credit. 

2. Of persons : Employing or addicted to de- 
famation. 

1769 Junius Lett. ii. 13 All such defamatory writers. 1836 
Hor. Smith Tin Trump. (1876) 333 They have a good 
excuse for being defamatory. 

Defame (dtfT'-m), v. Forms : 4-7 diff-, 4-5 
deff-, 4-6 dyff-, 6 diffame, 4- defame. [ME. 
diffame-n and defame~n t a. OF. diffame-r, rarely 
desfamer, deffamcr t dtfamer (mod.F. diffamer) = 
Pr. dtffaf/iar, It. diffamare t ad. L. diffamdre to 
spreadT abroad by an ill report, f. dif- = Die- + 
fdma rumour, report, fame. In this word and its 
derivatives, while French retains the prefix as dis-, 
des- t de*-, Eng. has the form dc- t prob. after med.L. 
dPfdmdre (Du Cange) ; cf. post-cl. L. defamatus 
dishonoured, infamous, def amis shameful. 

(Etymotogically, perhaps, sense 1 belongs to dffamdrc, 
senses a-4 to diffatndre.)] 

1. trans. To bring ill fame, infamy, or dishonour 
upon, to dishonour or disgrace in fact ; to render 
infamous. Obs. or arch. 

1303 R. Brunhe Hand I. Synne 6571 For to make hym be 
ashamede pat be shulde be so defamede. c 1374 Chaucer 
Troylus iv. 537 Me were leuere ded than hire defame, 
c 1489 Caxton Sonne: 0/ Aymon xxviii. 580 We ben 
dyffnmed bi thys grete knave, that doth somoche labour. 
1516 Tin dale Matt. i. 10 Ioseph, loth to defame her. 
1615 G. Sandvs Trav. 92 The hauen of Alexandria, newly 
defamed with a number of wracks. 1684 Contempt. State of 
Man 1. ix. (1699) 103 Crimes so Infamous, as they not only 
defame the Person who commits them, but [etc.]. 17*5 Pope 
Odyss. xix. x6 Lest. .Dishonest wounds, or violence of soul, 
Defame the bridat feast. 1850 Temnysom In Mem. cxi. 23 
The grand old name of gentleman, Defamed by every 
eharlatan. 

2. To attack tbe good fame or reputation of (a 
person) ; to dishonour by rumour or report. 

1303 R. Brunme ttandl. Synne 11636, Y dar weyl seye bou 
hym dyffamest. £1330 — Chron. (1810) 331 )>e kyng did 
grete trespas, diffamed be pape's se. £1386 Chaucer 
Miller's Prot. 39 It is a synne. .To apeyren en y man or him 
defame [v.r. diftame]. 1470-85 Malory Arthur xvni. v, 
I am now in certayne she is vntruty defamed. 1547 
Homilies 1. Love <$• Charity (1859) &7 Speak well of them 
that diffame you. 1602 Marston Anloftio's Rev. iv. Hi. 
Wks. 1856 1. 122, 1 have defam'd this ladic wrongfully. 1701 
Dk Foe True-born Eng. 34 He never fails his Neighbour 
to defame. 1837 Lytton E. Maltrav. 340 You would darkly 
slander him whom you cannot openly defame. 1883 Law 
Rep. 11 Q. Bench^Div. 597 The plaintiff has been defamed, 
and has primR facie a cause of action. 

+ 3. To raise an imputation of (some specific 
offence) against (any one) ; to accuse. Const, also 
with with) by, or clause. Obs. 

1303 R. Bruhme HandL Synne 8304 love he hab hym self 
to dyffame Of alle hys synnes. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 
P. R. xv. clix. (1495) 546 One Tencs. .was defTamyd that he 
had lyen by bis stepdame. c 2460 Fortescue Acs. <$• Lim. 
Mon. v. (1885) xi8 His ereauneers shul.. defame his highnes 
off mysgouernance. 148s Caxton Trevisa's Higden vii. iii, 
One bisshop that was sharply defamed by symonye. 1564 
Gshndal Fun. Serm. Wks. (1843) 20^ As di flaming him, that 
for ambition* sake he would do a thing contrary to his con* 
science. 167a Cave Prim. Chr. 111. iv. (1673) 347 You defame 
us with Treason against the Emperour. 1736 Chamdler 
Hist. Persec. 213 Others are defamed for heresy ; such who 
are spoken Dgainst by common report. i8ao Scott Ivanhoe 
xxxviii, Rebecca.. is, by many frequent and suspicious cir- 
cumstances, defamed of sorcery. 



f 4. To publish, spread abroad, proclaim. [Ren* 
dcring diffdmare in the Vulgate]. Obs. 

138a Wycuf Wisd. ii. ia lie .. defameth ajen vs [Yulg. 
diffamat in nos] the synnes of oure disciplyne. — Matt. 
Ix. 31 The! goyngo out defameden {1388 diffameden] hym 
thorw^ al that lond. — a Thess. L 8 Forsoth of ?ou the 
word of the Lord is defamyd, or moche told. 

t Defame (d/fci-m), sb. Obs. Forms : see the 
verb. [ME. diffame and defame % a. OF. deffame 
(usually disfame y diffame), f. def, diffamer y to 
Defame. Cf. L. diffdmia (Augustine, 4th c), f. 
*diffamis (cf. defamis, and infdmis, infdmia), f. 
dis- privative +fdma Fame.] 

1. Ill fame, evil repute; dishonour, disgrace, 
infamy. 

1375 Barbour Bruce xix.iaSchyr Wilyame Off that punches 
had matst defame, For principale tharoff wes he. 2474 
Caxton Chessg hi. vi, H iv, His vertue is tomed to diffame. 
1533 Bellchden Ltvy m. (1822) 301 To the grete diffame 
and reprocbe of Romanis. 1*96 Spenser F. Q. v. iii. 38 So 
ought all faytours. . From all brave knights be banisht with 
defame. 2603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1638) 346 Now he 
lieth obscurely buried, shrouded in the sheet of defame. 
1630 Lord Persees 50 Such as are. .of publique defame in 
the wortd for some evill. 1659 Croitm Garland 0/ Roses 
(1845)60 Yet lives his famous name Without spot or defame. 

2. Defamation, slander, calumny. 

a 1450 Knt. de la Tour a Gret defames and sclaundres 
withoute cause. i«oa Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 
1506) iv. xxi. 270 Those to whome be hath spoken the 
dyffame of his neyghbour. 3599 PoaTna Angry Worn. 
Abingd. in HazL Dodsley VI 1. 376 jVr/. Go nr. She slandered 
my good name. Fran. But if she now deny it, 'tis no 
defame. 1600 Rowlands Knaue of Clubs 36 Fond men 
vniustly do abuse your names, With slaundrous speeches 
and most false defames. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 447 
Nibles at the Fame Of s absent Friend ; and seems t* assent 
Bysilence to 's Defames. 

Defamed (dflfci'md), ///. a. [(. prec. vb. + -m] 

1. f a. Brought to disgrace, dishonoured, of ill 
fame (obs.). b. Attacked in reputation, slan- 
dered. 

1474 Caxton Chesse 4 The euyl lyf and diffamed of a kyng 
is the lyf of a cruel beste. 1536 Bellenorn Cron. Scot. 
(1821)1. 176 Maist vile and diffamit creatnris. 1548 Udall, 
etc. Erasm. Par. Mati, iii. 30 Souldyoures, a violent and 
a diffamed kynde of people. 1631 Weevrr A nc. Fun. Mon. 
146 None were to be admitted if of a defamed life. 1691 
Wood Ath. Oxon. I. 74 The defamed dead recovereth 
never. 4891 Scrivener Fields $ Cities 159 The defamed 
character of a fellow •workman. 

2. Her. Said of a Hon or other beast which is 
figured without a tail. [F. diffame*^ 

1863 Chambers' Encyl. s. v. J nf anted 570 Defamed is an 
epithet applied to a lion or other animal which has tost its 
tail, the loss being supposed to disgrace or defame it. 188a 
Cussans Heraldry vi. (ed. 3) 86. 

Hence Defa medly adv. 

1567 in Tytler Hist. Scot I. (1864) III. 265 Let her [Queen 
Mary] know that the Earl of Moray never spoke defamedly 
of her for the death of her husband. 

Defameless, a. rare. [f. Defame sb. or v. 
+ -less.] Free from discredit or reproach. 

1888 Ramsay Scot I. * Scotsmen iZthC. II. ix. 151 No- 
thing coutd be more defameless than their manners. 

Defamer (d/fri-maj). Also 5 deff-, 5-6 diff-, 
dyff-. [f. Defame v. + -er. Cf. OF. diffameur, 
deffameur.] One who defames. 

a 2340 Ham pole Psalter v. 10 Bakbiters and defamers. 
1481 Caxtoh Reynard <Arb.) 96 A deffamer of wymmen. 
3550 Nicolls Thucyd. Pref. 3 (R.) Pryuye dyffamours of 
dylygent and vertuous laboure. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 
460 Blushes for the Defamer, as wetl as Defamed. 1797 
M rs. Radcuffe Italian ii, Impatient to avenge the insult 
upon the original defamer. 

Defaming (d/f^-mirj), vbl. sb. [-ing J.] The 
action of the verb Defame. 

a 1340 Hamfole Psalter Ixiv. 5 pis is wickidnes and 
defamynge of God. 1556 A nrelio *f I sab. (1608) H. Fearinge 
the diffaminge of youre potsenede tonges. 1611 Bible Jer. 
xx. 10, I heard the defaming of many. 1611 Beaum. & Fl. 
Philaster iti. ii, They draw a nourishment Out of defamings, 
grow upon disgraces. 

Defa*ming, a. [-jng 2 .] That defames. 
I Ience Defa mingly adv. 

1641 Milton Animadv. (1851) 189 What defaming invec 
tives have lately flown abroad against the Subjects of 
Scotland. 

f Defamous, a. Obs. [a. AF. deffamous % OF. 
type *dejfameux, f. diffame sb., Defame: cf. 
famotis, tnfamotts. (The stress varies in the me- 
trical examples,)] a. Infamous, disgraceful, b. 
Defamatory. 

e 1430 Piter- Lyf Manhodc l Hi. (1869) 3a No sinne so 
fowl, so detamowse. c 1430 Lyog. Bochas 111. x. (1554) 84 a, 
A word defamous, most foule in al languages. 1500-ao 
Dunbar Poems (1803) lix. 10 With rycht defamowss speiche 
off lordis. 1557 North Gueuara t Diall Pr. 61 b/a To 
haue set on bis graue so defamous a title. 1 1577-87 Holin- 
shed Chron. II. Kk j (N.), There was a kntghte that spake 
defamous words of him. 

Hence f Defamonsly (diff-) adv., defamatorilv. 

1557 R. Allerton in S.R. Maitland Ess. Refortu. $$6(D.) 
Whereupon should your lordship gather or say of me so 
diffamously I 

t De*famy. Obs. Also diff-. [a. OF. diffamie, 
ad. L. diffdmia : see Defame sb. Cf. infamy: for 
prefix see Defame.] = Defamation i , 2. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxviii. 109 Wherof they of cartage 
shalle haue a blame that shalle torne vnto them to a grete I 



diffamye. 1494 FAnrAw Chron. \. cx\\. 87 By whose defamy 
and rejiort, Sygebert wxt n»ore kyndclyd to set vpon his 
brother. 1513 Ld. Beinkxs Froits. 1. ccxlii. 359 Y l we be 
reputed for false and forsworne, and to ryn into auche blame 
and di flamy, as [etc). 

Defar, ctefarre, obs. forms of Defer v. j 
tDefaTm, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. OF. des- 
fertner 1 difermer to unshut, disclose, turn out from 
an enclosure, f. des- t de^ t De- 1. 6 + fertner to shut, 
close.] Irans. To shut out from, dispossess. 

1648 Svmmons Vind. Chas. / 337 Shootd they part with It 
(the Militia] they should not only . .defarme themselves of 
safety but of their wealth and riches too. 

Defase, obs. Sc. form of Defease. 

Defaste, obs. pa. t and pa. pple. of Deface. 

Defate, obs. f. Defeat ; var. of Defaite. 

+ I)efa*tigable, a. Obs. [ad. L. type defati> 
gabiUis (found in negative in4efatigabihs\ i.fali- 
gart to Fatigue : see -ble.] 

1. Apt to be wearied ; capable of being wearied. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Defatigable, easily to be wearyed. 
1659 D. Pell lm.fr. Sea S44 That when this bird is defatig. 
able, and wearied with flying, that hee will betake himself to 
any ship. 1661 Glanvill Lux Orient. (168a) 116 We were 
made on set purpose defatigable, that so all degrees of life 
might have their exercise. 

2. Apt to weary or fatigue. 

1657 ToMLiHSON Renou's Disp. Pref., My I m ploy menu., 
and defatigable diutumal Labours. 

Hence Defa tig-ableness. 

3737 Bailey vol II, De/a/igableness, aptness to be tired. 

t Defa*tigate, v. Obs. [f. JL difatTgdt-, ppl. 
stem of dP/aligdre to weary out, exhaust with 
fatigue, f. De- 1. 3 + faligdre to weary, Fatigue.] 
trans. To weary out, to exhaust with labour. Hence 
Defa*tigated, Defa'tigating ///. adjs. 

155a HuLOar, Defatigate, defatigo. 1566 Paimtm Pal 
Pleas. (1575) 1. To Rdr.. Mindes defatigated either with 
painefull trauaile or with continual! care. 1634 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav. (1638) 190 Up which defatigating hill we 
crambled. a 1666 C. Hool« School Colloq. (1688) Ep. Ded., 
Thb defatigating task of a Schoolmaster. 

t Defatiga*tion. Obs. [ad. L. defatigdtidn- 
em t n. of action from defaltgdre ;see prec).] The 
action of wearying out, or condition of being wearied 
out ; fatigue. 

1508 Fisher Wks. (1876) 196 Whereby we shall come into 
everlastynge defatyeacyons and werynesse in bell. 1610 
Barrouch Meth. Physick iv. iL (1639) 318 Sometime it is 
caused through wearinesse and vehement defalcation 1654 
tr. Scuder/s Curia Pol. 17$ A defatigation and dispirited- 
ness will accompany that oppression. 

Defaulcation, -faulk, obs. fF. Defalcation, 

•FALK. 

Default (dtf§*lt), sb. Forms : 3-6 defaut, 
(4 defaujte), 4-5 def-, diffaute, 5 defawt(e, 
(deffawte, defauute), 5-7 defalt, 5-6 defaite, 
-faults, (5 deffault(e, 6 difalt, deafaulte), 6- 
default. [ME. a. OF. defaute, deriv. of defaillir t 
after faute and faillir : see Fault. Nearly super- 
seded in Fr. by a masc. variant def ant (in Froissart 
14th c), mod.F. defaut j in Eng., forms without 
final -e appear also in 14th c, but those with -e 
came down as late as the 16th. 

The spellings defalte t defaulte f appear in Anglo-Fr. of 
i3-i4th c ; and defalt) default) in English of 15th c. but 
the / was not generally pronounced until the 17th or 18th c : 
cf. Fault.] 

L Failure of something, want, defect, 
f 1. Absence (of something wanted) ; want, lack, 
scarcity of; —Fault sb. 1. Obs. or arch. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1718 (Cot t.) [That J bou haue defaut [v. rr. 
defaute, defiaute] of mete and drink, /bid. 4601 (Gott.) 
Suilk diffaute sal be of bred, be folk sal be for hunger dede. 
8375 Basbour Bruce il 569 Gret defaut off mete had thai. 
Ibid. xiv. 368 Defalt 01 mete, e 1380 Wycuf Serm. Sel. 
Wks. I. 70 Certis defaute of bileve is cause of oure leuthe. 
c 1400 Lanfranc't Cirurg. 190, Bi oecligence & defaute of 
help manie men ben penschid. a J470 TiFTon Ceesar iv. 
(1530) 6 They had defawte of all things as be convenient. 
3548 Udall Erasm. Par. Pref. 14 lgnoraunce and defaulte 
of litterature. 1594 Casbw Huarte's Exam. Wits (1616)^0 
Through default of a well made peDne he is forced to write 
with a aticke. 1654 H. L'Estrakge Chas. / (165O 19 And 
a great default there was.. of sufficient pay, of holesome 
meat, and unanimity. a8«3 J. Badcock Dom. Amnsem. 94 
Two kinds of deafness are those arising from an excess of 
wax in the ear, or its total default. 

tb. absol. Lack of food or other necessaries; 
want, poverty. Obs. 

c 1190 S. Eng. Leg. 1. a6i/i6 For non ne scholde for de. 
faute bi-leue |>e foule sunne. a 1300 Cursor M. (Cott,) 4760 
J>an iacob and his suns warn For defaut wel ner for»fam. 
1393 Lakcl. P. PI. C xvhi. 67 Hcfedde bat a-fvngred 
were and in defaute lyueden. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
166 b/i They of the towne within had so grete defaulte that 
they ete theyr sboys and lathe ttb 1494 Fabyan Chron. 
VL dxxxvi. 186 Many dyed for defaute. 

C. Far default of (obs.), m default of: through 
the failure or want of, in the absence of; T In 
default : failing these (this, etc.). 

H97 R.GLOUC.(i724)457Vor defaute of wvt. e i3©9CHAycna 
Dethe Blannche 5, I haue so many an idel boutt Porli for 
defaute of slepe. 1393 Gowea Conf. III. 93 The fissh, if 
it be drie, Mole in defaite of water deie. 1464 Bury With 
(Camden) 34 For the defawte of eyr male. 1568 Tu*ne« 
Herbal 111. 29 In defaut of it he teacheth to take halfe as 
much of Asarabacca. 1586 A. Dav Eng. Secrtta ry 11. 11625* 
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47 And for default of other matter forsooth, how they laught 
at me. 1650 in W. S. Perry Hist. Coll. Amer. Col Ch. 
(i860) I. 2 It shall be lawful . . to make Probates of Wills, 
and default uf a will to grant Letters of Administration in 
the Colony. 1689 Hickebingill Ceremony-Monger, Wks. 
(1716) II. 468 The Presbyters or (in default) any Church 
Member. 1729 Butler Serin. Wks. 1874 II. 104 In de- 
fault of tbat perfection of wisdom and virtue. 1818 Csvise 
Digest (ed. 2) IV. 340 And for default of issue of the body 
of the said Thomas, to [etc.]- 1865 J. C. W'lcocks s < a 
Fisherman (1875) 27 Pilchards for bait may frequently be 
procured, .in default of which Mussels can be obtained. 

2. A failure in being perfect; an imperfection, 
defect, blemish, flaw ; = Fault 3 : a. in character 
or things immaterial. Obs. or arch. 

1380 in Eng. Gildslifyo) A He shal be put out . . m-to tyme 
b* he haue hym amended of be defautes to-fore said, a 1450 
Knt. de la Tour (iMB) 160 She is with oute defauute. a 1533 
Ld. Bebners Gold. Bk. M. Anrel.dSA^ N U b, AI defautes in 
a gouernour may be borne saue ignoraunce. 1680-90 Temple 
Ess. Learn. Wks. 1731 I. 151 New Jbooks] ..have many of 
them their Beauties as well as their Defaults. 1704 Swift 
T. Tub v. 80 Forcing into light my own excellencies and 
other men's defaults. 1880 Kinglake Crimea VI. vi. 143 
Grave defaults all the while lay hidden under the surface. 

i b. in appearance, structure, etc. : Physical 
defect or blemish. Obs. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 5016 And if any lym wanted . . 
or any war over smalle . . God ban wille Alle be defautes of 
be lyms fulfille. c 1400 Maundey. (Roxb.) Hi. o pm . . fand 
pe same letters . . als fresch as bai ware on be first day 
withouten any defaute. 1487 Churchw. Acc. Wigtoft, Line. 
{Nichols 1797) 82 For mending andstoppyng ofthebotrasses, 
and other defauts in the chirche walles. 156a Turner 
Herbal u. 30 Lynt sede . . when it is raw it taketh away 
the defautes of the face and frekles. 1634 T. Johnson tr. 
Parey'sChirurg.xwi. xvi. (1678)639 All such defaults must 
be taken away, and then, .an epulotick applied. 

II. Failure in performance. 

3. Failure to act ; neglect ; spec, in Law, failure 
to perform some legal requirement or obligation, 
esp. failure to attend in a court on the day assigned ; 
often in the phrase to make default. Judgement by 
default : a judgement given for the plaintiff on the 
defendant's failing to plead or put in his answer 
within the proper time. 

[1292 BaiTTON 1. ii. § 8 Et si le pleyntif face defaute a nuli 
Counted C1330 R. Bjujnne Ckron. <i8io) 58 Defaute he 
mad bat day. ^erfor was be dome gyuen . .To exile be erle 
Godwyn. 141 1 E. E. mils (1882) 20 Takynge a distresse 
in defawte of payment. 1495 Act it Hen. VII, c. 7 If any 
. .make defaute at the day and place. 1588 Fraunce Lawters 
Log. 53 b, If hee bee nonsuite in an action, or doe commit 
any such like default. 1666 Pepys Diary (1879) IV. 208 
The calling over the defaults of Members appearing in the 
House. 1736 Neal Hist. Purit. III. S4© His Majesty per- 
sisting in his refusal to plead, the clerk was ordered to record 
the default. 1764 Croker, etc. Diet. Arts # Sc. s. v., Where 
a defendant makes default, judgment shall be had against 
him by default. 1827 Jarman Powell's Devises (ed. 3) II. 
155 The period of foreclosure is the date of the final order 
of the Court, following default of payment on the day ap- 
pointed. 1851 Ht. Martineau Hist. Peace (1877) 111. iv. 
ix. 21 He had allowed judgment to go by default. 

attrib. 1892 Boston (Mass.) Jrul. 15 Jan. 8/3 John v. 
Delaney was arrested . . this morning on a default warrant 
issued by the Superior Court. 1894 Daily News 7 Feb. 7/8 
x A default summons in which the company sought to recover 
payment of an account. 

f 4. Failure in duty, care, etc., as the cause of 
some untoward event ; culpable neglect of some 
duty or obligation ; «Fault 7. Obs. 
To be in default : to fail in one's duty. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 26241 (GotU If bi barne for bi defaut be 
for-farne. c 1400 Lay Folk's Mass Bk. App. iii. 126 He is 
continuelly in defaute a3en bat my3ttefu! lord. c 1400 
Maundev. (Roxb.) Pref. 2 Thurgh whilk ilk man es saued, 
bot if it be his awen defaute. £1460 Towneley Myst. 60 
Greatt defawte with hym youre fader fand. 1523 Ld. 
Berners Froiss. I.ccclxxix. 634 The rebellion .. hath coste 
. . many a mans lyfe in Gaunt, and parauenture many a one 
that were in no defaulte. 1549 Latimer <th Semi. (Arh.) 
149 They shall aunswere for all the soules that peryshe 
throughe theyr defaute. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World il 473 
Those calamities which happen by their owne default. 1671 
Milton Samson 45 What it all foretold Had been fulfilled 
but through mine own default, Whom have I to complain 
of but myself? 174a Pope Dunciad iy. 486 A God without 
a Thought, Regardless of our merit or default. 

f b. transf. of things : Failure to act or perform 
its normal or required functions. Default of the 
sun (L. defeclus solis) : eclipse. Obs. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 5015 If any lym wanted . .Thurgh 
be defaut here of kynd. 1520 Caxton's Chron. Eng. m. ig/i 
Talus founde fyrste the defaute of the sonne and the moone. 
1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625)131 It is your Oxe that 
by default of your owne fence hath entred my ground. 1621 
Burton Anat. Mel. 1. 5. in. §2 Faith, opinion .'. Ratiocina- 
tion, are all accidentally depraved by the default of the 
imagination. 1736 Gray Let. to West in Mason Life (ed. 2) 
14 If the default of your spirits and nerves be nothing but 
the effect of the hyp, I have no more to say. 

f 5. (with a and pi.) A failure in duty ; a wrong 
act or deed ; a fault, misdeed, offence ; —Fault 5. 

a 1225 After. R. 136 Beon icnowen ofte to God of., hire 
defautes touward bim. a 1340 Hampole Psalter cxl. 4 It is 
be manere of vnqueynt men when bai ere takyn with a 
defaute to excuse paim wib falshede. c 1386 Chaucer 
Sompn. T. 102 Ye god amende defautes sire quod she. 1539 
Manual of Prayers, Lauds, Grant us pardon of our defaults. 
1548 Gest Pr. Masse 74 To murder a gyltlesse personne is a 
defaulte full grevouse. 1635 Quarles Embl. 111. iv. 139 Thine 
owne defaults did urge This twofold punishment. 1703 
Moxon Mcc/i, Exerc. 264 That no Timber be laid within 
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the Tunnel of any Chimny, upon penalty to the Workman 
for every Default ten Shillings. 1719 Bp. of London in 
W. S. Perry Hist. Coll. Amer. Col.Ch. I. 201 It is.. a grief 
to hear of any defaults and irregularities among you. 

f b. A failure in what is attempted ; an error, 
mistake ; *= Fault 5 b. Obs. 

C1386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 962 With so glad chier his 
gestes sche receyveth, And so connyngly everich in his 
degre, That no defaute no man aparceyveth. 1426 Pas ton 
Lett. No. 7 I. 25 Hem semytb ..by the defautes ye espied 
in the same . . that the processe . . is false and untrewe. 
1590 Hutchinson in Greenwood Collut. Sclaund. Art. Cb, 
Your vnsufheient Argument hath 2. defaults in it 1737 L. 
Clarke Hist. Bible iv. (1740) 192 One great Default, .was, 
that they did not make a right use of their victories. 1822 
Southey Vis. Judgement in There he .. accuses For his 
own defaults the men who too faithfully served him. 

f6. Failure in any course; spec, in Hunting, 
failure to follow the scent: loss of the scent or 
track by the hounds; « Fault sb. 8. Obs. 

a 1300 Leg. Rood (1871) 22 Our stapes worb isene per-by 
bou my3t wibboute defaute to paradys euene gon. c 1369 
Chaucer Detke Blaunche 384 The houndis hade ouershet 
hem al, And were on a defaute \v.r. defaultel ifaL i486 
Bk. St. Albans E vj b, And iff yowre houndis chase at hert 
or at haare and thay renne at defaute. 1602 indPt. Return 
fr. Parnass. 11. v. (Arb.) 31 Thrise our hounds were at de- 
fault. 1 741 Compl. Fam. Piece n. i. 291 The Huntsman . . 
assisting them Bt^every Default, when they have either lost 
the Slot, or follow not the right. 

7. Failure to meet financial engagements; the 
action of defaulting in money matters. 

1858 Simmonos Diet. Trade, Default, a failure of payment 
of instalments, eta, agreed upon, or in the due execution of 
a contract. 1875 Jevons Money (1878) 209 Convicted of 
fraud or default. 1890 Daily Netvs 8 Nov. 5/4 Some de- 
faults are expected at the Stock Exchange settlement next 
week. 

Default (dtfj'lt), v . Forms : 4-5 defaut(e, 5 
defawte, 6-7 defalt, 6 difalt, 6- default. [ME. 

ad. OF. defaillir (in 3rd sing. pres. defalt, defaut, 
default*) to fail, be wanting, make default, = Pr. 
defalkir, defaylhir, OCat. defallir, Romanic type 
defallir e, f. De- + fallTre, fallen, h. failure: see 
Fail. Cf. It. sfallire [disf attire), Sp. defallecer, to 
fail. In English associated with Default sb.'] 

1. intr. To be wanting ; to fail. Obs. (exc. as in 
quot. i860, transf. from sense 3.) 

c 1340 Cursor M. 8572 (Fairf.) Ricbes sal be defaute nane. 
1382 Wvclif Num. xi. 33 5it flesh was in the teethe of hem, 
ne defautide siche a maner mete, i860 Merc. Marine Mag. 
VII. 121 The Court advised the Captain to account to his 
Owners for the money which was defaulting. 

t b. To have want of, be deprived of. rare* 1 . 

c 1440 GestaRom. xxxvi. 140 (Add. MS.), I leue to the my 
dougbtir . . and I comaunde the, that she defaute of none 
thyng . . as longeth to a maiden for to haue. 

f 2. To fail in strength or vigour, faint ; to suffer 
failure. Obs. 
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Default v. + -ant. 
Defaulting, guilty of 



1382 Wvclif Judg. viii. 5 And he scide . . 3yueth looues 
to the puple, that is with me, for greetlich thei defauten 
[1388 for thei failiden greetli]. Ibid. 15 That we ?euen to 
the men, that ben wery and han defautid, looues. a 1440 
[see Defaulting vbl. sb.]. a 1592 Greene James IV, 11. ii, 
And can your . . king Default, ye lords, except yourselves 
do fail 7 a 1617 Bavne On Efh. (1658) 34 No infenour cause 
can default beside his intention. 

3. To make defeult ; to be guilty of default ; to 
fail to fulfil an obligation, esp. one legally required, 
as to appear in court at the proper time. 

1596 SPENssa F. Q. vi. iii. 21 He pardon cravM for his 
so rash default That he gainst courtesie so fowly did default. 
i6ai Bp. Mountagu Diatribae 470 This was . . punishable if 
defaulted in. 1730-6 in Bailey (folio\ 1828 [see Defau lting 
ppl. a.}. 1845 R. W. Hamilton Pop. Educ. viii. (ed. 2) 109 
The Dissenters . . in the Weekly Schools . . are grievously 
defaulting. 1857 [see Defaulting^//, a.]. 1838 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gt. II. vm.iv. 318 There is one Rath, .who has been 
found actually defaulting ; peculating from that pious hoard. 
1892 Boston (Mass.) Jrnl. 15 Jan. 8/3 Delaney was arrested 
by officers. . this morning . . He was arrested July 21 . . and 
defaulted. 

b. To fail to meet financial engagements. 
1868 Rogers Pol. Econ. xix. (1876) 256 The colony . . will 
cease to get fresh creditors, as assuredly as any defaulting 
foreign Government does. 1885 Truth 11 Juneq25/2 To insist 
upon Egypt paying her creditors { and to let Turkey default 
to hers is a palpable contradiction. 1886 Manch. Exam. 
9 Jan. 5/1 Last year . . 44 companies, with 8,386 miles of 
main line, defaulted and passed into receiverships. 

4. trans. To put in default ; to make or adjudge 
a defaulter ; in Zaw, to declare (a party) in de- 
fault and enter judgement against him (see quot. 
1828). 

1375 Barbour Bruce 1. 182 Ihoue the balleoll, that swa 
sone Was all defawtyt & wndone. 1574 tr. Littleton s 
Tenures 87 a, No man of full age shalbe received in any pie 
by the law to difalt or disable his owne person. 1397 Skene 
De Verb. Sign. s.v. Sot, The court beand fensed, the Serjand 
thereof sail call the Soytes, and defalt the absentes. 1828 
Webster, Default, to call a defendant officially, to appear 
and answer in court, and on his failing to answer, to declare 
him in default, and enter judgment against him ; as, let the 
defendant be defaulted . . [also] the cause was defaulted. 

f 5. To fail to perform ; to omit, neglect. Obs. 

1648 Milton Tenure Kings (1649") 32 Wee shall not need 
dispute . . what they have defaulted towards him as no king. 
1656 Sanderson Ser/n. (1689) 388 He that defalteth any- 
thing of that just honour. 

6. To fail to pay. 

1889 Pall Mall G.27 Apr. 6/3 Mexico . . defaulted her in- 
terest after promising to pay 5 per cent. 



Defaultant, a. [f. 

Not repr. any Fr. form.] 
default. 

1884 A. A. Putnam 10 Yrs. Police Judge v. 30 It did not 
transpire that the offending officials had been delinquent, 
default ant, or otherwise derelict. 

t Defaulted, ppl. a. Obs. [f. Default sb. or 
v. + -ed.] Having defaults or defects ; defective. 

1580 E. Knight Trial Truth 63 (T.) The old defaulted 
building being rid out of the way. 

Defaulter (difg-ltgi). [f. Default v. + -er.] 
One who is guilty of default ; esp. one who fails to 
perform some duty or obligation legally required 
of him ; one who fails to appear when required. 

1666-7 Marvell Corr. lxv. Wks. 1872-5 II. 206 On Friday 
the defaulters upon the call of the House are to be called 
over. 1686 Plot Staffordsh. 436 The defaulters being many, 
and the amercements by the Officers perhaps not sometimes 
over reasonable. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Default, 
Judgment may be given against the defaulter. 1848 Thack* 
eray Van. Fair Ivi, Master Osborne, you came a little late 
this morning, and have been a defaulter in this respect more 
than once. 1877 Black Green Past. xi. (1878) 85 There was 
no chance of a defaulter sneaking off in the night without 
paying his fourpence. 

b. Mil. A soldier guilty of a military crime or 
offence. Also attrib. 

1823 in Crabb Techn. Did. 1844 Regul. % Ord. Army 
119 Confinement to the Defaulters* Room for any period 
not exceeding seven days, .being drilled with the Defaulters 
during that time. 18S3 Stocqueler Milit. Encycl., De- 
faulters' Book, a regimental record of the crimes of the men. 
1892 Daily News 25 Mar. 3/2, 1 attach a copy of Private 
O'Grady's defaulter-sheet. 

C. One who fails properly to account for money 
or other property entrusted to his care, esp. through 
having misappropriated it to his own use* 

1823 Crabb Techn. Diet., Defaulter (Com.), one who is 
deficient in bis accounts, or fails in making his accounts 
correct. 1856 E. A. Bond Russia at Close 16th C. (Hakluyt 
Soc.) Introd. 81 He was soon denounced.. as a defaulter 
in his accounts. 1887 Westm. Rev. June 298 The Receiver- 
General for Lower Canada became a defaulter to the extent 
of ^96,000 of public money. 

d. One who fails to meet his money engage- 
ments ; one who becomes bankrupt. 

1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Defaulter .. a trader who 
fails in bis payments, or is unable to meet his engagements. 
1887 Pall Mall G. 28 June 9/2 Mr. H— . has been officially 
declared a defaulter upon the Stock Exchange. 

t Defaxrltiness. Obsr 0 In 6 defalt-. [f. 

Defaulty a. + -ness.] 
1530 Palsgr. 212/2 Defaltynesse,^iz'/<r. 

Defaulting (dtf^ltin), vbl. sb. [f.^ Default 
v. + -1NG 1 .] Failing, failure (obs,); failing in an 
obligation, 

1382 Wvclif Wisd. xi. 5 The enemys . . suffreden peynes, 
fro the defauting of ther drinc. a 1440 Found. St. Barthol. 
45 For defawtynge of his hert, the vtteryng of his voice 
beganne to breke. 1870 Emerson Soc. Solit., Work 
Days Wks. (Bonn) III. 67 Shameful defaulting, bubble, and 
bankruptcy. 

Defaulting, a. [-ing 2 .] That defaults : 
see the vb. {esp. in sense 3). 

1828 Webster, Defaulting, ppr. 1. Failing to fulfill a con- 
tract ; delinquent. 2. Failing to perform a duty or legal 
requirement; as, a defaulting creditor. Walsh. 1857 G. 
Wilson Let. in Mem. x. (i860) 444, I took a defaulting 
lecturer's place at the Philosophical Institution. 1889 Law 
Times LXXXVIII. 115/2 A writ of sequestration.. against 
a defaulting trustee. 

t Defatrltive, a. Obs. [f. Default sb. + 
after F.fautif, -we: cf. Faultive.] Deficient, 
faulty, remiss. 

#1400 Wyclif Exod. vi. 12 (MS. B, etc.) Hou schal 
Farao here, moost sitben Y am vncircumcidid [v. r. that is, 
defautiyfl in lippis. e 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 140 Dilke 
ryngis whanne bei ben joyned wib merie bei ben defautif 
a^ens be merie. a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts $ Mon. (1642) 
274, 1 never was behinde, nor defaltive in any thing which 
might conduce unto, or advance your benefit. 

t Defaxrltless, a. Obs. rare- 1 . [-less] 
Faultless. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 8699 Alle fayrnes of bis lyfe 
here.. pat any man myght ordayne defautles War noght 
a poynt to bat fairnes. 

Defairltress. rare. [f. Defaulter + ess.] 
A female defaulter. 

1736 Swift New Prop. Quadrille, The defaultress to be 
amerced as foresaid at the next meeting. 

t Defau'lture. Obs. rare. [f. Default v. + 
-ure : cf. failure^ The action of defaulting ; 
failure to fulfil an engagement. 

163a Indenture in Arb. Ganter I. 317 If any one of the 
aforesaid parties, .should fail in the payment of such money 
..then it should be lawful to and for the rest of the said 
parties, .to supply the same, or to admit some other person 
or persons to have the share of such defaulture, paying the 
sum imposed on the said share. 

+ Defaulty, a. Obs. Also 5 defawty, 5-6 
-fauti, -fautie, -fauty. [f. Default sb. + -y: 
cf. Defaultive, Faulty.] Faulty, defective, in 
fault. 

^1440 Promp. Parv. 115 Defawty, defect tvus. C1449 
Pecock Repr. 1. xiii. 72 Excusing what elhs in heni schulde 
be untrewe and defautl. 1462 Marc. Paston in Lett. 
No. 436 II. 84 He. .swore sore he was nevyr defawty in that 
yc have thowte hym defawty in. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de 
W. 1531) 214 In the whiche werkes who so be founde defauty, 
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DEFEATED. 



it shall be laydc to his charge. 1530 Palsgr. 309/3 Dc 
faulty, in blame for a matter, fautenx,fanteu*e. 

Defayte, obs. form of Defeat. 

Defe, obs. form of Deaf. 

Defeasance (dflv'zahs). Forms : 5 defes- 
ance, Sc. defasanco, 6 depheazance, Sc. defais- 
ance, 6-7 defeasans, defeysanco, 7 defeiaance, 
6-9 defeazance, 6- defeasance. [ME. a. AF. 
defesannce, OF. defesance undoing, destruction, f. 
OF. defesant, des-, pr. pple. of desfaire (now des- 
faire) to undo, destroy, f. des- f dj- t De- I.6+faire 
to do. See -anck.] 

1. Undoing, bringing to nought ; ruin, defeat, 
overthrow. (Now always coloured by a.) 

1590 Spehser F. Q. 1. xtt, m Where that champion stout 
After his foes defeasaunce did remaine. 16x6 R. Carernter 
Christ 1 * Larum-btll 6t Notwithstanding the discovery and 
defeysanco of their manifold mischicuoui designraents. 
a 1617 Bavnb On Eph. (1658) 35 He may suffer defeasance 
in the intentions hee purposed). 5847 Grote Greece it. I*. 
III. 21 It was always an oligarchy which arose on the 
defeasance of the heroic kingdom. 1874 Sruaas Const. Hist. 

I. viii. 335 The extinction or other defeasance of the old 
royal houses. 

2. Law. The rendering null and void (of a former 
act, an existing condition, right, etc.). 

159a Greene Def. Conny Catch. (1859) 15 The gentleman 
..promised to acknowledge a statute staple to him, with 
letters of defeysance. t x6oa Fulsecke and Pt.Parall. 68 
As to conditions impossible in facte, such condition . if they 
go to the defeasans of an estate, the estate notwithstanding 
remaineth good. x6a8 Coki Oh Litt. 336 b, Indentures of 
Defeasance. X765 Blackstonk Comm. I. sit It was not a 
defeazance of the right of succession. 1817 Jarman Powell's 
Devises (ed. 3) 1 1. 24a An executory devise, limited in de- 
feazance of a preceding estate. 

3. Laio. A condition upon the performance of 
which a deed or other instrument is defeated or 
made void ; a collateral deed or writing expressing 
such condition. 

1428 Surttes Misc. (1890) 9 An obligacyon . .and a defes- 
ance made ycr apon yat ye sayd John Lyllyng fra yan 
furth suld be of gude governaance. 1580 Sidnky Arcadia 
lit. 393 A sufficient defeazance for the firmest bond of good 
nature. 1634 Ford P. Warbeck^ 11. iii, No indenture but 
has its counterpawn : no noverint but his condition or 
defeysance. X641 Ttrmes dt la Ley 103 A defeasance is 
usually a deed by it selfe concluded and agreed on betweene 
the parties, and having relation to another deed or grant. 
1767 Blackstohe Comm. II. 3*7 A defeazance is a collateral 
deed, made at the same time with a feoffment or other con* 
veyance, containing certain conditions, upon the performance 
of which the estate then created may be defeated or totally 
undone. 1875 Posts Gains lit. Comm. (ed. 3) 4x4 The 
warrant being accompanied by a defeazance declaring it to 
be merely a security for payment. 

+ 4. Sc. Acquittance or discharge from an obli- 
gation or claim. Obs. 

1478 (see Defease v. 3]. 1489 Sc. Acts Jos. I V (1597) § 9 
The saidis letters of discharge to be oa defaisance to them. 
1551 Sc. Acts Mary (1597) § 10 It sal be leasum to the 
annuellerea, notwithstanding the defaisance maid presently, 
gif they please to bye in againe. . Defaisance of payment. 

Hence Defea'aanced pa. pple. or a. 

1846 Worcester, Defcasancea (Law), liable to be for. 
feited. Burrows. 

Defease 1 v. Also 5 Sc. defese, 6 Sc. defase, 
7 defeiae. [f. defcas-ance, defeasible, etc., and 
thus representing OK. de{s)fes- 1 stem of desfaire to 
undo : see Defeasance.] 

1. trans. To undo, bring to nought, destroy, rare. 

s6ax G. Sandys Ovid's Met. iv. (1636) 76 What? could 
that Strumpets brat the form defeise Of poo re M aeon i an 
Saylers. drencht In Seas? 1866 I. B. Rose Ovid's Fasti 
vi. 836 Now on the Ides all order is defeased. 

+ 2. Sc. To discharge from an obligation, acquit, 
b. To discharge (a part), deduct. Obs. 

1478 Act. Dom. Cone. 93 (Tarn.) Becauss the thane of 
Caldor allegis that he has charteris to defese bim tharof 
[payment], the lordis assignis him.. to schew tha charteris, 
and sufficiand defesance. x«x Sc. Acts MaryUsgy) 9 10 
The awner . . sal) not bee halden to payc mair . . then 
cummis to the residue thereof, the saidis seat, fifth and 
fourth partes, respectiu?, being defaised. 1664 Newryth 
in M. P. Brown Suppl. Dceis.{iZa6) I. 499 Notwithstanding 
of the twenty shillings Scots to be defeased to the defender 
upon the boll. 

t Defease, sb. Sc. Obs. [f. prec vb.] Dis- 
charge, acquittance ; ■■ Defeasance 4. 

S49X Ld. Treas. Acc. Scotl. 1. 166 Chauncellare, we charge 
30W that..;e here the Thesauraris compt and defeis, and 
allow as 36 think accordis to rcsone 

Defeasible (dtf rzfbT), a. Also 6 defeazable, 
9 -ible, 7 defeaible, -eable, 7-9 defeasable. [a. 

AF, defeasible (Lytteltou) :-OF. type *de(s)faisible, 
*dc(s)fesible, f. de(syaire t de(s)fes' r to undo + -ble. 
Cf. Feasible.] Capable of being, or liable to be, 
undone, ' defeated ' or made void ; subject to for- 
feiture. 

i«86 Ferne Blaz. Gen trie 301 There be two or three rules 
to De obserued, otherwise the adoption is defeasible. x6ia 
Davies Why Ireland, ^.(1747)81 He came to the Crownc 
of England by a defeasible title. 1767 Blackstone Comm. 

II. 393 In all these creatures, reclaimed from the wildne<s 
of their nature, the property is not absolute, but defeasible. 
1818 Cruise Digest (ed. s) Iv. 105 A confirmation may make 
a voidable or defeasible estate good. 1876 Bancroft Hist. 
V.S. I. xv. 456 The unlettered savage. .might deem the 
English tenure defeasible. 



Hence Defea-etbleneas, Defeaaibi lity. 

1610 Donne Pseudo Martyr 158 Much lesse .. were our * 
Lawes subject to that frailty and DefeseaMenesse. 1885 
Sir F. Noam in Law Ref>. 39 Ch. Div. 542 The defcasibility 
of the gift In favour of Airs. White. 

Defeat (dtf/H), sb. [Appears at end of 16th c. : 
I f. Dkfeat v., prob. after F. defaile jb. (1475 In ! 
Ilatzf.) : the latter was the ordinary fcm. sb. from 
defait, -e, pa. pple. of defaire vb., •= It. disfalla ' an ' 
vndoing, an vnmaking* (Florio), a defeat, a roat ; 
Romanic type *disfacta : see Defeat v.} 

+ 1. Undoing ; ruin ; act of destruction. To make 
defeat upon {of) : to bring about the ruin or de- I 
struct ion of. Obs. 

1599 Shaks. Much Ado iv. i. 48 If you . . Haue vanquUht 
the resistance of her youth, And made defeat of her vir» ! 
ginitie. x6oa — Ham. il ii. 598 A king, Vpon whose pro- 
perty, and most deere life, A damn'd defeate was made. s6ai 
Beaum. & Fu Thierry if Theo.v. ii, After the damned defeat 
on you. a 1634 Chapman Rev. Honour, That he might 
meantime make a sure defeat On our good aged father's | 
life. 1636 Davf.nant Wits v. v, I cannot for my heart pro- 
ceed to more Defeat upon thy liberty. 

2. The action of bringing to nought (schemes, 
plans, hopes, expectations; ; frustration. (Now 
usually fig. of 3.) 

1599 Shaks. Hen. V. 1. ii. 213 So may a thousand actions 
I once a (bote . . be all well borne Without defeat. 1645 

: Evelyn Mem. (1857) I. 191 After I had sufficiently com- 1 

Elained of my defeat of correspondence at Rome. 1667 
.0. G. Dioav Elvira 1. ii, TV ingenious defeats . . You are 
prepar'd to give to her suspicions. 1675 Art Content m. in. 
1 3. 334 With him .. whose perpetual toil makes bim insen- 1 
sible what the defeat of sport signifies. 1738 Warrurton 
Div. Legat. 11. Notes (R.\ Tbe defeat of Julian's impious 
purpose to rebuild the temple of Jerusalem. 1859 Tennyson j 
Guinevere 6at, I must not dwell on that defeat of fame. 

3. The act of overthrowing in a contest, the fact 
of being so overthrown or overcome ; overthrow. 

With objective genitive, or its equivalent, as 1 after their 
! defeat by the Romans ' the defeat of Bonaparte at Water, 
j loo ' ; phrases to inflict a defeat vpon. \fiv* a d. to, to 
defeat ; to suffer, sustain, \ receive a defeat, to be defeated. 

a. in a military contest or fight. (The usual 
I term from c 1650.) 

1600 E. Blount tr. Contstaggio 398 They had newes in I 
Fraunce of the defeat of the armie. 1657 North's Plutarch, 
Addit. Lives 57 To revenge the Defeat which they received 
at Derbent. S659 B. II arris Parivatt Iron Age 3:3 Prince 
Rupert . .notwithstanding his late defeat at Marston Moore. [ 
Ibid. 308 They gave a totall defeat to the Turkish Fleet. 
5667 Miltoh P. L. \. 135 The dire event, That with sad 
overthrow and foul defeat Hath lost us Hcav'n. sj 10 
Steele Tafler No. 74 r ia He received the News of the 
Defeat of his Troops. 1841 Elfh 1 nston e Hitt. Ind. II. 
103 He at last suffered a total defeat, and lost all his acqui- 
sitions. 1874 Green Short Hist. vii. § 6. 430 The defeat of 
the Armada. 

b. in other contests or struggles, e.g. in parlia- 
ment, the defeat of a ministry, of the supporters 
of a measure, of a measure itself. 

1697 Jbr. Collier Est. Mor. Subj., Confidence (1698) ioi 
A Man of Confidence, .is ready to rally after a Defeat ; and 
grows more troublesome upon Denial. 1848 Macaulay 
I list. Eng. II. 26 In that House of Commons., the Court 
had sustained a defeat on a vital question. 1884 Gladstone 
in Standard 39 Feb. * f i The vote upon redistribution of 
power brought about the defeat of the first Reform BilL 

4. law. The action of rendering null and void. 
Defeat (dtf rt\ v. Forms : 4-5 deffete, 4-7 

defete, 5 deffayt, dyffeat, 5-7 defait, 6 defayte, 
-fette, -feict, -faict, disfeat, 6-7 defeate, 7 de- 
feit, 6- defeat, [f. OF. defeil, fail, orig. desfail, j 
pa. pple. of desfaire = disfare, late L. diffattre, 
disfacere^ to undo, unmake, mar, destroy (in Salic ! 
Law and Capilula Car. Magn), f. L. dis- (see j 
j De- I. 6) + facere to do, make. Apparently the j 
OF. pa. pple. defait, defeii was first taken into : 
Eng. as a pa. pple. (see Dkfeit, defet) \ this was j 
soon extended to defeted, and defete taken as the 
stem of an Eng. verb : cf. the dates of these. 

(The pa. pple., and even the pa. t., were sometimes defeat 
in i6-i7th o\ 

f 1. trans. To unmake, undo, do away with ; to 
ruin, destroy. Obs* 

1435 Rolls Pari. 490 Ye saide pouere Toone of Caleys, yat 
by ye continuance of ye saide Staple bath hiderto been 
gretly maintened . . [isl like to bee defaited and lost. 1481 
Caxton Myrr. 1. i. 7 God may make alle thyng & alle deffete 
or vnmake. 1481 — Godfrey si Wban Titus, .deffeted and 
destroyed al the cyte. 1*09 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxjfvm. 
xii. Her lusty rethoryke My courage reformed. .My sorowe 
defeted, and my mynde dyde modefy. 1548 Hall Chron. 
184 To subverte and defaict all conclusions and agrementes, 
enacted and assented to, in the last Parliament. 1604 
Shaks. Oth. iv. ii. x6o Vnkindnesse may do much ; And his 
vnkindnesse may defeat my life. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 
it. xxii. { 5 (1873) 207 Great and sudden fortune for the 
most part defeatet n men. 161 1 Cotcr., Desfaire, tovndoe; 
..defeat, discomfit, ouercome; mine, destroy, ouerthrow. 
1631 LiTitcow Trav. vm. 343 Thy wals defeat, were rear*d 
with fat all bones. 

1 2. To destroy the vigour or vitality of; to cause 
to waste or languish ; pa. pple. wasted, withered. 

^1374 Chaccrr Boeth. n. i. 30 tton languissed and art 
deffeted for talent and desyr of pi rafwr fortune, 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 136/1 My body is deffeted by the 
I tormentis, that the woundes suffre nothyng to entre in to 
I my thought. 



1 3. To destroy the beauty, form, or figure of ; to 
disfigure, deface, spoil. Obs. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 1405) t. alL 65a/j 
She was soo deflayted and dysfygiircd by the grctc absty- 
nences that she made. Ibid. 1. 1. 101 b/a His vysa^e. .was 
r!m> pale and dyffeated as of a deed man. 1495 7 revita's 
Barth. De P. R. iy. iii. (ed. W. de W.) 83 Dryenesse.. 
makyth the body euyll colouryd, and defacyth and de- 
fetyth [corpus dtscolorat et defomtat', llarl. MS. 4787 
(c 1410) euel y.hewed & defaceb & defete ; Addit. MS. 27944 
(cii*i) euel I-hewed & defaclif 8c defete; orig. probably 
euel y he wed & defaced ft defet]. 1604 Siiakk. Oth. t. iii. 
346 Defeate thy faoour, with an vsurpM Beard. 

t4. Unit ting. To cut up (an animal). Obs. 

14.. Le Veneryde Twety in Ret. Ant. I. 153 And whan 
the hert is take, .and shal be defeted. Ibid. 154 And whan 
the boor is 1-take, he be deffetyd al velue. 

5. To bring to nought, cause to (all, frustrate, 
nullify (a plan, purpose, scheme, etc). 

X474 Carton CJutse 65 Thynges and honoures shal ben 
defend by sodeyn deth. isa6 Pilgr. Perf. (\V. de W. 1 531 > 
34 b, Whiche illusyon. .as soone as it was detected . • anone 
it auoyded & was defeted- 1538 Stark ky England iv. 
118 Vf hyt were wel ordryd justyce schold not be so de- 
fettyd. x6oa Shaks. Ham. nu ill 40 My stronger guilt, 
defeats my strong intent. 1660 Hicrrrincill Jamaica 
(1661) 73 The most promising designs . . are many time* 
easily defeated. 1708 J. Chamrkrlaynr St. Gt. Brit. X. iil 
x. (1743) 304 Almost sufficient to defeat the old adage, 
* Rome was not built in a day*. X781 Cowraa Charity 38 
To thwart its influence, and its end defeat. s8t8 Cruisr 
Digest (ed. a) IV. 414 To. defeat the ulterior objects of the 
articles. X855 Emerson Misc,99$ A man who commits a 
crime defeats the end of his existence. 

6. Law. To render null and void, to annul. 
s5r< Tunstal, etc To WoUey (MS. Cott. Vesp. C iti. 

189 b), In case ye wold have those points at this tyme be ex- 
presse convention defeatyd. 1587 Wills 4 Inv'. N. C. 
(Surtees) II. 6a Herbyc defeating all former will and willes, 
by me att an ye tyme made. 164 a Pkrkinr Prof. Bh. iv. 
}a?9 This exchange is good until it be defeated by the 
wife or her heire. 1767 Blackrtonr Comm. II. 14a The 
lessee's estate might also, by the antient law, be at any 
time defeated, by a common recovery suffered by the 
tenant of the freehold. x8z8 Cruise Digest (ed. a) II. 49 
A condition that defeats an estate. 1848 Wharton Law 
Lex. $, v. Defeasance, A Defeasance on a bond . .defeats 
that in the same manner. 

7. To do (a person) out of (something expected, 
or naturally coming to him); to disappoint, de- 
fraud, cheat. 

1J38 Starkey England 1. iv. lai The credytorys holly are 
defayted of theyr dette. *$4*-l Act 34-5 Hen. VI 11, c. 20 
5 1 Feined recoueries . . to binde and defete their he ires 
inheritable by the limitacion of suche giftcs. X569 Newton 
Cicero's Olde Age 14 a, That they might defeate him from 
the use and possession of his goods. 1633 Br. Hall Hard 
Texts 38a 1 hat thou maist not be defeated of that glory 
which awaits for thee. 1667 Milton P. L. xx. 354 Death. . 
Defeated of his scisure. 1767 Blackstone Comm. II. 47s 
A means of defeating their landlords of the security which 
the law has given them. S777 Johnson Let. to Mrs. 
Thrale 6 Oct., Having been defeated of my first design. 
1846 Mill Logic ill. xxvi. {3 The assertion that a cause 
has been defeated of an effect that i« j connected with it by 
a completely ascertained law of causation. 

+ b. To deprive of (something one already pos- 
sesses) ; to dispossess. Obs. 

1591 Harington Orl. Fur. xjcxyi. alvii. (1634) 3 01 Rogero 
sunders them.. Then of their daggers be there both de- 
feateth. xoo6 Dav He of Guls l ii. (1881* xa Thai who- 
soeuer..can defeate him of his daughters thall with theyr 
loues inioy his dukedome. 1677 Govt. ! 'enice 39 Thev are 
never defeated of tbose marki 01 Honour, unless they have 
done something dishonourable. 

8. To discomfit or overthrow in a contest ; to van- 
quish, beat, gain the victory over : a. in battle. 

The sense gradually passes from 1 undo, annihilate, ruin, 
cut to pieces, destroy, rout ', in the early quots., to that 
merely of * beat, gain the^ victory over, put to the worse \ in 
the modern ones. <Not in Shaks.) 

156a Jf. Shute Cambine's Turk. Wars 6 The armie of 
Baiazith was defeicted, and be taken by Tamerlano. 1579 
E. K. Gloss. Spenser** Sfoph, Cat. June, Great armies were 
defaicted and put to flyght at the onely hearing of hys 
name. 1606 Holland Sue/on. 15 After this, he defcited 
Scipio and Ivba. Ibid. 47 When Lollius and Varrus were 
defaited. x6<3 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. 47 Then .. be 
made an endof defeating them, the most of them being 
constrained to leap into the Sea. 1667 Ld. Orrery State 
Lett. (1743) II. 213 Three English ships .. fell on the Irish, 
killed some, and defeat the rest. 1776 Trial of Nundoeomar 
64/2 Their army was defeated before the walls of Palo*. 
1838 Tmirlwall Greece IV. 437 An engagement followed, 
in which Therimachus was defeated and slain. i86x Westm. 
Rev. Oct. 407 But though defeated the Cotton Stales were 
not vanquished. 

b. transf. andyfc. 

578X CowrER Retirement 781 *Tis love like his that can 
aloDe defeat The foes of man. 1818 Shelley Rev. Islam 
vi. Hi, But that she Who loved me did with absent looks 
defeat Despair. 1870 E. Peacoch Rolf Skirl. III. 139 
Isabel! was oot to be so easily defeated. 

t Defeasance. Obs. rare. [f. Dkfeat v. 4 
-ance. (Not in Fr.)l Defeat. 

ax6sa Broughton Wku (166a) III. 693 By 3000 well 
giuen to a courtier and a lady, procured grief to Q. Elizabeth 
and defeatance. 

Defeated (dtfrted). ///. a. [-ed I.] Undone, 
frustrated, vanquished, etc ; see the verb. 

x6oa Shaks. Ham. l ii. 10 As 'twere, with a defeated toy. 
s66o Hickerixgill Jamaica 86 Daring to rally 

defeated courage, a 1859 Macaulay Hist. Eng. V. 230 
The malevolence of the defeated party soon revived In all 
its energy. 



DEFEATER. 

Def eater (d/frtoi). [-kr i.] One who or that 
which defeats. 

1844 Tupper Crock of G. xiii, That inevitable defeatorof 
all printed secrets — impatience. 1864 Sala in Daily Tel. 
11 Oct., The loss inflicted by the defeated on the defeater. 

Defea ting, vbl. sb. [-ing i.] The action of 
the verb Defeat, q.v. 

159a Good Nexves fr. Frannce Title-p., Together with the 
defeating, drowning, and taking of much vietuaille, come 
and money, sent by the enemy. 1593 Watson Tears of 
Fancie xxvi. Poems (Arb.) 101 So Hue Inow and looke for 
ioyes defeating. 1659 B. Harris Parivats Iron Age 94 
The defeating of some companies of Dragoons. 

Defeating, ppl a. [-ing 2.] That defeats ; 
see the verb. 

1674 BovLR # Excell. Theol. i. iii. 106 The defeating dis-v 
positions of his providence. 

t Defea*tment. Obs. [f. Defeat v. + -ment.] 
The action of defeating, defeat. 

1. In battle or war ; ** Defeat sb, 3. 

1598 Barret Theor. Warres iy. i. 98 The cause of many 
defeatments. a 1635 Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 19 
Consideringthe defeatments of Blackwater. 1733 Millner 
Compend. Jml. 167 The Seat of the War was wholly in 
Flanders, removed thither by the French Defeatmeot. 

2. Undoing, frustration, disappointment (of a 
purpose, design, etc.) ; = Defeat sb. 2. 

1647 Sprigge Anglta Rediv. 1. vi. (1854) 53 Had these 
letters been delivered to the King (as they might have been 
but for this defeatment). 1674 Owen Wks. (1851) VIII. 4gi 
The defeatment of these advantages. 1681 H. More Exp. 
Dan. 261 In defeatment of his Power and Laws in the 
Church. 

Defeature (d/frtiui), sb. Obs. or arch. Also 
7 defaiture, defeiture, diffeature. [a. OF. 
deffaiturty desfailure, f. dcsfairt to undo, etc., after 
failure i—L.factura making, doing. In Eng. con- 
formed in spelling to defeat^ and in sense 2 associ- 
ated with feature.] 

+ 1. Undoing, ruin ; = Defeat^, i. Obs. 

1592 Daniel Compl. Rosamond, The Day before the 
Night of my Defeature. 1596 Spenser F. Q. iy. vi. 17 For 
their first loves defeature. 1615 Life Lady Jane Grey 
B in b, After her most vnfortunate marriage and the utter 
defaiture almost of her name and honours. 1616 R. C. 
Times' Whistle - iii. 900 To make defeature Of his estate in 
blisse he doth intend. 

2. Disfigurement, defacement ; marring of features. 
arch. Cf* Defeat v. 3. 

Now chiefly an echo of the Shaksperian use. 

1590 Shaks.CVw*. Err. v. i. 299 Carefull houres with times 
deformed hand, Haue written strange defeatures in my face. 
Ibid. 11. i. 98. 159a — yen. # Ad. 736 To mingle beauty 
with infirmities. And pure perfection with impure defeature. 1 
1797 Mrs, A. M. Bennett Beggar Girl (1813) V. 312 All the 
defeatures of guilt, .stood on the brow of the former. 1829 
South ey Colloq. Society Ded. 1. iv, Ere heart-hardening 
bigotry. .With sour defeature marr'd his countenance. 184a 
Tait's Mag. IX. 354 To see the veil uplifted from the 
deformities and defeatures of my fellow-creatures. 

f 3. Frustration ; = Defeat sb. 2. Obs. 

1609 Bp. W. Barlow Answ. Nameless Cath. 14 The ' 
defeature and discouerie of those horrible Traitors. 1668 
E. Kemp Reasons for Use of Ck. Prayers 10 Have they 
had no disappointments, no defeatures? 1681 Glanvill 
Sadducismus 1. (1726) 31 The Defeature of its Purposes. 

f 4. Defeat in battle or contest. Obs. 

1598 Florio, SoffrattO) a defeature or ouerthrow. 1601 
Holland Pliny II. 481 After the defeiture of K. Perseus. 
1623 Massinger Bondman iv. i, Have you acquainted her 
with the defeature Of the Carthaginians. 1810 Southey 
Kehama xi. ii, Complaining of defeature twice sustain'd. 
1834 Eraser* s Mag. X. 417 This comfort we to our defeature 
Lnd. 

Defea*ture, v. [f. prec. sb., sense 2. Cf. OF. 
deffaiturer (13th c. in Godef.), with which however 
the Eng. word is not historically connected.] trans. 
To disfigure, deface, mar the features of. Hence 
Defeatured ///. a. 

179a J. Fennell Proc. at Paris (L.), Events defeatured 
by exaggeration. 1818 Blackiv. Mag. II. 493 A., face, 
defeatured horribly. 1863 Lo. Lytton Ring Amasis II. 
137 Ruined defeatured shapes of Beauty. 

JDefeazable, -ance, var. Defeasable, -ance. 

t Defecate, ppl* a. Obs. Also 5 deflcate, 7 
defeecate. [ad. L. defxeat-us, pa. pple. of defxeare 
(see next). In early times used as pa. pple. of 
Defecate v.] 

L Purified from dregs, clarified, clear and pure, 
a. as pple. 

1533 Elyot Cast. Helthe (1541) 34 b, Ale or biere welle and 
perfytcly brewed and clensed, and.. settled and defecate. 
1650 W. Bbough Sacr. Princ. (1659) 2 S7 J ovs ' .defecate 
from your dregs of guilt, 
b. as adj. 

1576 Newton Lemnie's Complex. (1633) 143 This pure, 
cleare, defecate, lovely, and amiable juyce. 1621-51 Anat. 
Mel. 11. ii. 1. i. 233 Many rivers, .defecate and clear. 1671 
R. Boh un Wina 235 The Air is generally defecate and 
serene. 1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. v. 146 It renders the 
mass of bloud defecate. 

2. Mentally, morally, or spiritually purified. 

£-1450 Henbyson Test. Cres. (R.), Sith ye are all seven 
deficate Perticipant of diuine sapience. 1621 Burton 
Anat. Mel. in. iv. 1. i, Calvin ists, more defecate than the 
rest, yet .. not free from superstition. 1653 H. More Con- 
ject. Cabbal. (1713) 23 A pure and defecate JElhereal Spirit. 
174a Young Nt. Th. ix. 1209 Minds elevate, and panting for 
unseen, And defecate from sense. 
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Defecate (de-frk^t), v. Also 6 deflcate, 7-9 
defeecate. [f. ppl. stem of L. defxedre to cleanse 
from dregs, purify, f. De- I. 6 + /xx, pi. fxc-es 
dregs. Cf. F. difiquer (16th c. in Littre).] § 

1. trans. To clear from dregs or impurities ; to 
pnrify, clarify, refine. 

157S Laneham Lei. (1871) s8 When, .it iz defecated by al 
nights standing, the drink iz the better. 1621 BuaTON Anat. 
Mel. 1. ii. 11. i, Some are of opinion that such fat standing 
waters make the best Beere, and that seething doth defe- 
cate it. 1707 Sloane Jatnaica I. 20 The gum, which 
they defecate in water by boiling and purging. 1753 
HEavEV Theroti $ Asp. (1757) 1. xii. 45? Some like the 
Distillers Alembick sublimate; others like the Common 
sewers defecate. 1881 H. Nicholson From Sword to 
Share xxxii. 255 The juice should be. .defecated and con- 
centrated on the most approved methods. 

2- fig> To purify from pollution or extraneous 
admixture (of things immaterial). 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel. hi. iv. 1. iii, Till Luther's time. . 
who began upon a sudden to defecate, and as another sun 
to drive away those foggy mists of superstition. 1648 
Boyle Seraph. Love (1700) 58 To Defecate and Exalt our 
Conceptions. 1665 G lan vill Scepsis Sci. i. 1 7 1 f we defecate 
the notion from materiality. 1751 Johnson Rambler^ No. 
177 T 4 To defecate and clear my mind by brisker motions. 
1806 Lowell Biglow P. Introd. Poems 1890 II. 162 A grow- 
ing tendency to curtail language into a mere convenience, 
and to defecate it of all emotion. 1870 W. M. Rossetti 
Life of Shelley p. xx, To defecate life of its misery. 

3. To remove (dregs or faeces) by a purifying 
process; to purge away; to void as excrement. 
Also fig. 

1774 Golosm. Nat. Hist. (1862) I. iv. 13 It [the air] soon 
began to defecate and to depose these particles upon the oily 
surface. 1862 Goulburn Pers. Relig. iv. vii. (1873) 311 To 
defecate the dregs of the mind. 187a H. Macmillan True 
Vine iii. 91 By the death of the body, sin is defecated 

b. absol. To void the faeces. 

1864 in Webster. 1878 A. Hamilton Nerv. Dis. 108 The 
patient should not be allowed to get up to defecate. 1889 
J. M. Duncan Clin. Led. Dis. Women xiv. (ed. 4) 96. 

Hence De'fecating vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1855 Maurice Let. in Life (1884) II. vii. 277 Get it clear 
by any defalcating processes. # 1885 Manch. Even. News 
29 May 3/2 The use of defecating powders. 

Defecated (de-tfk^ted),///. a. [f. prec. + -ED.] 

1. Cleared of dregs or impurities ; clarified, clear. 
1641 Wilkins Math. Magick 11. v. (1648) 185 Have the air 

. .so pure and defecated as is required. 1677 Grew Anat. 
Fruits iii. § 6 A more defecated or better fined Juyce. 1733 
Chevnc Eng. Malady Pref. (1734) 5 Generous, defecated, 
spirituous Liquors. 1865 Sat. Rev. 17 June 721/1 We have 
a right to ask. .that our rivers should flow with water, and 
not with defecated sewage. 

2. fig. Mentally, morally, or spiritually purified. 
161 1 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xx. 5 4 A great deale of 

cleare elocution, and defaecated conceit. 1793 T. Tavlor 
Orat. Julian 39 Consider tbe defecated nature of that pure 
and divine body. 1862 F. Hall Hindu Philos. Syst. 279 
His judgment daily becomes more and more defecated. 

3. transf. Of evil : Unmixed, unmitigated. 

1796 Burke Let. Noble Ld. Wks. VIII. 57 The principle 
of evil himself, incorporeal, pure, unmixed, dephlegmated, 
defecated, evil. 1827 Hare GuessesStr. l (1873) 92 The Penal 
Colonies, .have been the seats of simple, defecated crime. 

Defecation (def/k^'Jan). Also defeecation. 
[ad. L. defxcdtidn-em t n. of action from defxedre 
to Defecate. Also in mod.F.] The action or 
process of defecating. 

1. The action of purifying from dregs or lees ; 
cleansing from impurities ; clarification. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Defecation, a purging from dregs, 
a refining. 1666 J. Smith Old Age (ed. 2) 218 Depuration 
and defaccation . . of the blood and vital spirits. 1865 
Standard 26 Jan., Unless some means are taken for the de- 
fecation of the sewage before it is discharged into the river. 

2. Purification of the mind or soul from what is 
gross or low. 

1649 Ter. Taylor Gl. Exemp. 1. Ad § ix. 142 A defecation 
of his faculties and an opportunity of Prayer. 

3. The discharging of the faeces. 

1830 R. Knox Biclard's Anat. 310 In coughing, sneezing, 
vomiting, defecation . . a greater or less number of the 
muscles, .act in unison. 1847-9 Todd Cyel. Anat. IV. 142/2 
Cases of defecation of hair.. are. .to be received with dis- 
trust. 1872 Huxley Phys. vi. 153 When defalcation takes 
place. 

Defecator (de-ttk^tai). [agent-n. f. Defe- 
cate v. : see -on.] One who or that which defecates 
or purifies ; spec, in Sugar-manufacture : see quot. 
1874. 

1864 Webster, Defecator, that which cleanses or purifies. 
1874 Knight Mech. Diet., Defecator^ an apparatus for the 
removal from a saccharine liquid of the immature and 
feculent matters which would impair the concentrated re- 
suit. . . Defecators for sorghum partake of tbe character of 
filters. 1875 Ure Diet. Arts III. 944 (Sugar), This dis- 
solving pan is sometimes, .called a 'defecator '. 

Defect (d/fe-kt), sb. Also 5 defaicte, 5-6 
defecte. [ad. L. defect-us defect, want, f. ppl. 
stem of deHcere to leave, desert, fail, etc. : see 
Defect v. In early use repr. OF. defaicte priva- 
tion, or def aid evil, misfortune : see Defeat vJ] 

1. The fact of being wanting or falling short; 
lack or absence of something essential to com- 
pleteness (opposed lo excess) ; deficiency. 

1580 Nashe Introd. Greene's Menaphon (Arb.)ir To 
supplie all other inferiour foundations defects. 1592 Davies 



DEFECT. 

Immort. Soul Introd. v. 2 Which 111 being nought but 
a Defect of Good. 1632 J. Havward tr. Blond? s Eromena 
112 Holding on a meane path betweene excesse and defect. 
1719 De Foe Crusoe (1840) II. ii. 43, I must supply a defect 
in my former relation. 1798 M althus Popul. (1817) 1. 360 
The excess of one check is balanced by the defect of some 
other. 1848 Macaulav Hist. Eng. I. 495 Having little 
money to give, the Estates supplied the defect by loyal 
protestations and barbarous statutes. _ 1878 Morley Crit. 
Misc. , Condorcet 66 The excess of scepticism and the defect 
of enthusiasm. 

b. In defect : wanting, deficient, defective. /// 
(ifor) defect of', in default of, for want of. 

1612 T. Taylor Comm. Titus i. 1 The latter being in 
defect. Ibid. i. 5 Our bodies are . . prone to pine away for 
defect of daily food. 1641 French Distill 1. (1651) 3 In 
defect of a Furnace .. we may use a Kettle. 1643 Sir T. 
Browne Relig. Med. (1650) 174 That [quality] . . in whose 
defect the Devils are unhappy. 1767 Blackstone Comm. 
II. 76 Besides tbe scutages they were liable to in defect of 
personal attendance. 1865 Grote Plato 1. i. 47 In other 
[animals] water was in excess, and fire in defect. 

2. A shortcoming or failing; a fault, blemish, 
flaw, imperfection (in a person or thing). 

c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. 1. 44 An hidde defaicte is sum- 
tyme in nature Under covert. 1592 Shaks. Ven. Ad. 138 
But having no defects, why dost abhor me ? 1594 Hooker 
Eccl. Pol. 1. i. (i6n) 2 The manifold defects whereunto every 
kind of regiment is subiect. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1. 
(1843) 25/1 The very good general reputation be had, not. 
withstanding his defects, acquired. 175a Fielding Covent 
Gard. Jrnl. No. 56 111 breeding, .is not a single defect, it is 
the result of many. 1857 H. Reed Led. Eng. Poets 11. x. 18 
Its incurable defect is an utter absence of imagination. 1878 
Morley Crit. Misc.yauvenargnes 14 Vauvenargues has 
the defects of his qualities, 
b. Naut. (See qnots.) 

1829 Marryat F. Mildmay v, Having delivered . . an ac» 
count of our defects, they were sent up to the Admiralty. 
1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Defects, an official return 
of the state of a ship as to what is required for her hull 
and equipment, and what repairs she stands in need of. 
Upon this return a ship is ordered to sea, into harbour, into 
dock, or paid out of commission. 

f3. The quality of being imperfect; defectiveness, 
faultiness. Obs. 

1538 Starkey England n. i. 178 The defecte of nature ys 
with vs such, ciooo Shaks. Sonn. cxlix. 11 When all my 
best doth worship thy defect. 1776 Sir J. Rt vnolds Disc. 
vii. (1876) 414 The merit or defect of performances. 

4. The quantity or amount by which anything 
falls short ; in Math, a part by which a figure or 
quantity is wanting or deficient. 

1660 Barrow Euclid yi. xxvii, The greatest is that A D 
which is applied to the half being like to the defect K 1. 1674 
jEAKEArith. (1696) 223 Supplying the defect of the Dividend 
with Cyphers. 1823 H. J. BaooKE Introd. Crystallogr. 200 
When a decrement by 1 row of molecules takes place on the 
edge of any parallelopiped, the ratio of the edges of the 
defect [etc. J 1838 Herschel Astron. § 545 An allowance 
.. proportional to the excess or defect of Jupiter's distance 
from the earth above or below its average amount. 

f 5. Failure (of the heavenly bodies) to shine ; 
eclipse ; wane of the moon. Obs. [L. defectus.'] 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1307 The defect of the 
Moone and her occupation. 1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts 
(1658) 4 When the moon is in the wane, they [Apes] 
are heavie and sorrowful .. for, as other beasts, so do 
these fear the defect of the stars and planets. 1692 Ray 
Dissol. World 259 Prodigious and lasting Defects of the 
Sun, such as happened when Csesar the Dictator was slain. 

1 6. A falling away (from), defection. Obs. 

>S4o in Strype Eccl. Mem. I. xlix. 367 The king . . made 
a defect from his purpose of reformation with great precipe 
tancy. c 1790 Willock Voy. 308 When a priest apostatizes 
. . they seldom place his defect to tbe account of conscience. 

+ Defext, a. Obs. [ad. L. defecttts, pa. pple. of 
deficere : see next.] Defective, deficient, wanting. 

1600 Tourneur Transf. Metamorph. Prol. i, This huge 
concauitie, defect of light 1630 T. Tavlor (Water P.) Wks. 
(N.), Their service was defect and lame. 1664 Flodden F. 
vi. 56 And sage advice was clean defect. 

Defe'Ct, v. [f. L. defect- , ppl. stem of deficere 
to leave, desert, depart, cease, fail, f. De- ^rjache 
to make, do".] I. intr. 

fL To fail, fall short, become deficient or want- 
ing ; to fall oftfrotn (a standard, etc.). Obs. 

1586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. in Holinshed 11. 143/2 After 
he perceiued tbat nature began to faile and defect, he 
yeelded himselfe to die. 1598 Barckley Felic. Man iv, 
(1603) 315 The vertue and goodnesse of men seemeth to de. 
feet from tbat of former ages. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep. 1. v. 18 Yet have the inquiries of most defected by the 
way. 1652 Gaule Magastrom. 295 The Moon suddenly 
defected in an ecclipse. #1677 Barrow Serm. Wks. 17 16 
III. 16 Not .. to defect from the right . . course thereto. 

2. To fall away from (a person, party, or cause) ; 
to become a rebel or deserter. Now Obs. or rare. 

1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. iy. liii. 241 Thay 
had defected frome the Christiane Religioune. 1646 Buck 
Rich. Ill, 1. 15 The Duke was now secretly in his heart de- 
fected from the King, and become male-content. 1652 Gaule 
Magastrom. 340 He defected, and fled to the contrary part. 
i860 Russell Diary India I. xviii. 280 The native troops 
and gunners defected. 
II. trans. 

1 3. To cause to desert or fall away. Obs. 

1636 Prynne Unbish. Tim. Ded. (1661) 7 Defect me from 
(the Episcopal! throne, expcll me the City. 1685 F. S pence 
House of Medici 373 The means of defecting his garrison. 

+ 4. To hurt, damage, make defective;' to dis- 
honour. Obst 

1579 Remedie agst. Lone C ij, To brydell all adectes, As 
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. . Drunkenness, Whordome, which our God defect es. 1630 
Troubles Q. Etts. (N.), Men may much suspect ; But yet, 
my lord, none can my life defect. 

f Iencc f Dofe-cted ///. a., + Defe cting vbl. sb. 

1589 Warner Alb. Eng. v. xxviii. (R.), Defected honour 
ncuer more is to be got againe. 1596 Dalrymi-le tr. Letli/s 
(fist. Scot. (1885) 6a A certane gret schip, bot throuch aldnes 
defected. 160$ Carew Cornwall (1723) 140a. There dwelt 
another, so affected, or rather defected [being deaf and 
dumb]. 1635 Hevwooo Hierarch. it. Comm. 104, I finde 
myselfe much defected ond disabled in my knowledge and 
understanding. 1686 Evelyn Mem. (1857) II. 36a The Arch- 
bishop of York now died . . I look on this as a great stroke to 
the poor Church of England, now in this defecting period. 

Defectant (drtc-ktani). rare. U. Defect v. 
+ -ant. (No corresn. L. or F.)] = Defector. 
1883 FitUl 1 Dec 759 Defectant after defectant causing. . 
the honorary secretary an immense amount of trouble. 

Defectibility (drte<ktlbtlltt\ [f. next + 
-ity.] Liability lo fail or become defective. 

a 1617 Bayne On Eph. (1658) 108 This is. .to detect.. the 
defectibility . . in his creature. 1678 Gale Crt. Gentiles III. 
4 Sin came first into the world from the De feet ibili tie of 
our first Parents their Free- wil. 170$ Purshall Meek. 
Macrocosm 13 A Defectibilty in these is Inconsistent with 
Infinite Wisdom. 1845 R. W. Hamilton Pop. Educ. viiL 
(ed. 3) 193 The certain defectibility of all institutions, which 
depend not upon the principle of self-government. 

Defectible, a. Also 7 -able. [f. L. defect- , 
ppl. stem of defieZrc (see Defect v.) + -ble : cf. 
perfectible.] Liable to fail or fall short. 

a 161 7 Bavnh On Eph. (1658) 104 The sin of a creature 
defec table maybe ordained. 1674 Hickman Quinquart. 
Hist. (ed. 3) is The defcctible nature of the will. 1736 
Butler Anal. 1. v. Wks. (1874) I. 101 Such creatures., 
would for ever remain defectible. 

Defection (df fe'kjan). In 6 defection, [ad. 
L. defection-em desertion, revolt, failure, eclipse, 
deficiency, fainting, etc., n. of action from L. 
deficere: see Defect v. Cf. F. defection (in OF. 
J 3-* 5th c, and to mod.F. r 8-1 9th c, bnt obs. 
in 10th c, when the Eng. word was adopted 
from L.).] 

1. The action or fact of failing, falling short or 
becoming defective ; failure {of anything). 

1544 Pharr Regim. Lyfe (1553) G vj b, Mani times foloweth 
defeccion of the strength. 1576 Fleming Panopl. E/ist. 36 
You.. suffer no defection of your renoune, nor eclipse of 
dignitie. 1650 Fuller Pisgah 11. 6a The stopping of the 
waters [of Jordan] above must necessarily command their 
defection beneath. 1655-60 Stanley Itist. Philos. (1701) 
39/3 As soon as be remembred these words, he fell into 
a great defection of Spirit. 1853 C. Bronte Vilh-tte xxiv, 
I underwent .. miserable defections of hope, intolerable 
encroachments of despair. 1874 H. R. Reynolds John 
Baft. iii. ft 1. 129 All the cumbrous ceremonial might be 
strictly attended to without flaw or defection. 

f o. spec. Failure of vitality ; a fainting away 
or swooning. Obs. 

1615 Crookr Body 0/ Man 417 The vrine that hee auoyded 
in his defections or s wounds. 1684 tr. Battel's Merc. Compil. 
xxx. 680 It may be sometimes good in sudden Defections of 
the Soul to sprinkle cold water on the Face. 

fc. Imperfection, defectiveness; an instance of 
this, a defect. Obs. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 373 In whom, if there be 
any defection, .it is to be referredto Nature. 1651 Life 
Father Sarpi (1676) 93 He himself in his anatomy of his 
affections and defections . . acknowledges himself to be 
severe. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Defection . .an infirmity. 
1677 Hale Contempt, n. 38 The Light of Nature shews us, 
that there is a great defection and disorder in our Natures. 

2. The action of falling away from allegiance or 
adherence to a leader, party, or cause; desertion. 

155a Huloet, Defection, properly wheras an armye doth 
forsake their owne captayne. 1583 SruaaES Aunt. A bus. 
11. (1882) 93 After the defection of ludas the traitour. 1653 
H. Cocah tr. Pinto's Trav. lxx. 384 Fearing lest the defec- 
tion of his sooldiers should daily more and more increase. 
1670 R. Coke Disc. Trade Pref., When the United Nether- 
lands made their defection from the Crown of Spain. 1777 
Robertson Hist. Amer. (1778) II. vi, 351 A spirit of defec- 
tion had already begun to spread among those whom he 
trusted most. 1884 Nonconf. <fr indep. ax Feb. 186/3 The 
Liberal defection on Wednesday morning was. .small. 

3. A falling away from faith, religion, duty, or 
virtue; backsliding; apostasy. 

1546 Bale Eng. Votaries ir. (R.), Suche a defection from 
Christ as Saint Paul speketh of. 1549 Latimer sthSerm. 
bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 133 Also the defection is come and 
swaruinge from the fayth. 161a T. Tavlor Comm. Titus 
ii. : The Lord for this end permitteth many generall defec- 
tions and corruptions. 1677 Hale Prim. Oris. Man. iv. 
vii. 355 The defection and disobedience of the first Man, 
which brought Death into the World. 1738 Warrurtoh 
Div. Legat. I. 287 Their frequent Defections into Idolatry. 
177a Priestley Inst. Relig. (1783) I. 300 The times of 
defection and idolatry. 188s Farrar Early Chr. II. 436 
For each such defection we must find forgiveness. 

Hence Defextionist, one who advocates defec- 
tion. 1846 Worcester cites Morn. Chron. 

t Defe ctions, a. Obs. [f. Defection : see 
-ous. Cf. infectious] 

1. Having defects, defective. 

1581 Pettie Guatsds Civ. Conv. 1.(1^86) fib. Without 
Conversation our life would bee defectious. 1581 Sidney 
Apot. Poetrie (Arb.) 43 Perchance in some one defectious 
peece, we may find a blemish. 

2. Of the nature of defection or desertion. 

1630 Lord Relig. Perseer Ep. Ded., Relapse and defectious 
npostasie. 

Vol. III. 



Defective (d/fc kliv), a. and sb. Also 5 do- 
fectif, -yf, def\f)octyff(e, 5 6 deAf)ectyve. 
[a. F. defeetif, -ive (14th e. in Littre*), ad. L. defec- 
liv-us (Tertnll.), f. defect-, ppl. stem of deficere: 1 
see Defect v.] 

A. adj. 1. Having a defect or defects ; wanting 
some essential part or proper quality ; faulty, im- 
perfect, incomplete. 

1471 in Surtees Misc. (1800)25 The croase in the markythe 
his defectyff & lyke to fall. 1480 Caxtoh Chron. Eng. 
clxiv. 148 And tho lete kyng edward amende the lawes of 
walys that were defeetif. 1495 Act 11 Hen. VJ /, c.4 
Weightes and mesures so found defeetif to be forfeit and 
brent. 15*8 Payne l Saleme*s Regim. X iv b, Saffron com- 
fortethe defectiue membres, and principallye the harte. 
1599 Sandys Europe Spec. (1633) 153 For a Prince hee hath 
beene thought somwhat defective. 1663 Gersikr Counsel 
8 Why modern and daily Buildings are so exceedingly De* 
fective? 1781 Cowrxa Poems, Ep. to Lady Austen 6s In 
aid of our defective sight, i860 Tvndall Glac. 1. xxiv. 171 
My defective French pronunciation. 1893 Law Times' Rep. 
LXVIII. 309/1 The defective condition of the drains. 

b. Defective fifth (in Music) : an interval con- 
taining a semitone less than the perfect fifth. 
Defective hyperbola (in Math.) : « Deficient 
hyperbola. 

1706 PniLLirs (ed. Kersey), Semi- Diapason, a Term in 
Musick, signifying r defective or imperfect Octave. 1737- 
51 Chambers Cycl. a. v. Curve, (Newton's] Enumeration of 
the Curvet of the second kind . . Six are defective parabolas, 
having no diameters. .Seven are defective hyperbolas, having 
diameters. 1730-6 Bailey (folio), Semidiapente, a defective 
fifth, called a false fiftb. 

2. Defective in (iof) : wanting or deficient in. 
*599.Sanov8 Europae Spec. (1633) 11a A soveraigne pre. 

servative, and defective of no vertue save Iustice and 
Mercy. 1604 Shaks. Oth. a L 333 All which the Moore is 
defectiue in. a 1639 W. Wmatelev Prototypes 1. xi. (1640) 
107 Why are we so defective in this duty ? 1689 Evelyn 
Mem. /1857) III. 305 Hence it is that we Rre in Eogland so 
defective of good libraries. 1713 Aodisoh Guard. No. 1 10 
Pa Omx tragedy writers have been notoriously defective in 
givine proper sentiments to the persons they introduce. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 3) IY. 131 The first portion of the 
dialogue is in no way defective in ease and grace. 

f3. At fault; that has committed a fault or 
offence; guilty of error or wrongdoing. Obs. 

1401 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 106 Thou puttist defaut lo 
prestes, as erst thou didist to curates. I wot thai ben 
defeetif, bot jit stondith Cristis religion. 1467 in Eng. 
Gilds (1870) 389 Yf suche a persone may be founde defectyf j 
by xij. men lawfully sworen. 1504 Atkvnsom tr. De Imi- 
tation* in. xv, If thou founde thy aungels defectyue & 
impure. 1518 Act 10 Hen. VIII in Stat. I ret. (1631) 56 I 
Persons.. so founden defective or trespassing in any of the 
said statutes. ^ 1677 Govt. Venice 189 When any of them is 
defective, he is responsible to that terrible Court. 

4. Wanting or lacking (to the completeness of 
anything). 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 55 To supply that which 
was defective in some, or to correct what was amisse in 
others. 1711 Strvpe Parker iv. iiL (R.), To have written 
thereon what was defective. 1714 tr. Rivelta 68 He . . did 
not then dream there was any thing in her Person defective 
to his Happiness. 186a Carlvle Fredk. Gt. (1&65) IV. xu. 
v. 163, I wish you had a Fortunatus hat ; it is the only 
thing defective in your outfit. 

5. Gram. Wanting one or more of the usual 
forms of declension, conjugal ion, etc 

1530 Palscr. Introd. 30 Verbes parsonall be of thre sortes, 
parfyte, anomales, and defectyves. Ibid. 36 Some be yet i 
more deffectyves. 18x4 L. ftlt* xray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) I. 
168 Defective Yerbs are those which are used only in some j 
of their moods and tenses, (e.g.) Can, could . . Ought . .quoth. 

1 6. Defective cause : see Deficient a. 3. Obs. 

16*4 N. De Lawhe tr. Dm Moulin* s Logick 60 Under the 
Efficient cause we comprehend the cause which is called 
Defective. As the want of sight is the cause of going 
astray. 1678 Gale Crt. Gentiles III. 195 Albeit Gods wfl 
be the effective and predetenninative cause of the substrate 
mater of sin, yet it is no way a defective or moral cause of 
sin. 

B. sb. f 1. A thing defective or wanting. Obs. 
1497 Bp. Alcock Mons Perfect. Aiij/s No defectyue to 

their comforte. 

1 2. gen. One who is defective. Obs. 

a 159a H. Smith Wks. (1866-7) I. 4.44f I cannot tell what 
to make of these defectives, .they neither weep nor dance. . 
they weep almost, and dance almost. 

b. spec. A person who is deficient in one or more 
of the physical senses or powers. U* S. 

1 881 G. S. Hall German Culture 367 She [Laura Bridg. 
man] is not apt, like many defectives, to fall asleep if left 
alone or unemployed. 189a J. B. Wesck in JV. Amer. Rev. 
Apr. 435 Their paupers, criminals, or other defectives. 

3. Gram. A defective part of speech. (Also fig.) 
161a Brinslky Pos. Parts I1669) 100 Rehearse the several 

sorts of Defectives . . Aptots, Monoptots, Diptots, [etcj. 
16*7-77 Feltham Resolves 11. iv. 166 Certainly a Lyer, 
though never so plausible, is but a defective of the present 
tense, 1863 W. Smith tr. Curt i us' Gr. Gram. ( soo Observe 
further the Defectives: vmpot later, voraTot ultimus, 
[etc.]. 

Defectively (dtfe-ktivli), adv. [-lt2.] In 
a defective manner ; imperfectly, faultily. 

x6n Sraro Hist. Gt. Bnt. Proem, Fabius Maximus is 
reprehended by Polybius for defectiuely writing the Punicke 
wanes. 1653 Baxter Chr. Concord Pref. Cii. Because 
. .the Duties., [are] so Defectively performed. i8i8Cruisk 
Digest (ed. 3) IV. 374 To carry it into execution, though 
defectively made, a 1850 Rossrm Dante * Circ. 1. U874) 
84 It seemed to me that I had spoken defectively. 



Defectiveness rttfe-ktivnte). [-nbw.] De- 
fective quality or condition ; the fact or ttale of 
being defective ; faultiness. 

i6ta MALVNea Anc. Lnn^Menh. 409 Let there be mide 
a Notarial! Instrument or Act concerning the dcfcctiucne*se 
of the commodities. 1643 Miltom Divorce i. (1851; 33 The 
unfitnes end defectivenes of an unconjugall miod. 17*7 
Swipt Gulliver n. iii. n8 The queen giving grest aJlowance 
for my defectiveness in speaking. 1884 W.J. Courthofe 
Addison UL 47 Owing to the defectiveness of his memory. 
1884 Law Times 16 Feb. 375/3 The radical defectiveness of 
leasehold tenure as now applied to urban holdings. 

Defectless (drfektli-s), a. [-less.] Withont 
defect; flawless. 

188^ S. L. Clkmihs [Mark Twain] Life on Mitsissippi 
485 An absolutely defectless memory. 

Defector (drfcktw). [a. L. defector revolter, 
agent-n. f. deficfre : see Defect vj] One who falls 
away ; a seeeder or deserter. 

1 66s Prrrv 7Vwr* 63 If the minister should lose part of 
the tvthes of those whom he suffers to defect from the 
church, (the defector not saving, but the itate wholly 

faining them). 1870 Sia G. Campbell White ff Black 373 
©dependents and all other defectors from the party, 
t Defe'Ctnal, a. Obs. rare. [(. L. aefectu s 
Detect + -al: cf. effectual] Defective. 

158s N, T. (Rhem.) Acts jv. 3 note % Without which order 
..the Church had been more defect uall and insufficient, 
then any Common wealth.. in the world. 

t Defe'Ctuose, a. Obs. rare. [ad. med.L. de- 
fectuds-us : see -ose.] — Defectuous. 

1678 Gale Crt. Gentiles III. 195 The same act which is 
defectuose and sinful in regard of the wil of mao is most 
perfect and regular in regard to the wil of God. 
t Defectntvsity. Obs. [ad. med.L. defectuo- 
silas t f. defectuds-us : see next and -ity. Cf. F, 
defect uositf, in 15th c deffcetucusiU (Hatzf.).] 
Defectiveness, fanltiness. 

1597 Lowe Chirurg. (163^ 185 The Hare-thaw is a de- 
fect uositie of nature . . in the Lip, Eare, or Nose. 1648 
W. MouNTAGUa Devout Ess. 1. xiv. { 3 (R\ This merciful I 
indulgence given to our defect uosi ties, 

tDefextuous, a. Obs. [ad. med.L. defee- 
tuosusy f. defeclu-s Defect: see -ous. Cf. F. 
defectueux (1336 in Li tire*), Yx.de/ectuos, Sp.de- 
fectuosOy It. dtfettuoso.] Having defects ; defective, 
faulty; imperfect. 

1553 Col. Pole in Strypc Cranmer 11. (1694) 177 The 
former Act of the ratifying of the matrimony seemed unto 
me much defectuous. 1681 H. More Exp. Dan. App. ii. 373 
The correspondence betwixt this Vial and this Trumpet is 
visibly lame and defectuous. 1736 Nat. Hist. Ireland 93 
The Irish air is greatly defectuous in this part. 

Hence + Defe'ctnonaly adv., f Defe ctnons- 
neaa. 

1604 Pabsohs $rd Pt. Three Convers. Eng. 43 Relating 
their stories corruptly or defectuously of purpose. 1684 
H. More Answer 307 Which are more obscurely and de- 
fectuously here intimated. i66j — Enthus. Tn. (1713) 48 
Touching the Defectuousness In my Enumeration of the 
Causes of Enthusiasm. 1680 — A focal. Apoc. 39 This 
insinuates the defectuousness of the Sardian Church. 

t Defedate, v. Obs. [t ppl. stem of late L. 
defxddre to defile, f. De- 1.3+ fadare to make 
foul, defile, f. fecdus fool.] trans. To defile, 
pollute. 

1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chym. a6 The same spurious 
acidity, .defedates the blood. 
tDefedation(drf/d^ j3n). Obs. Alsodefced-. 
[ad. med.L. defadat ion-em, in F. dej 'Motion (15- 
i6lh a), n. of action from late L. def adore : sec 
prea] The action of making impure; befoalment, 
pollution {esp. of the blood or skin ; also fig.). 

1634 T, Johnson Party's Chirurg. xx. vii. (1678) 461 
A Morphcw or defedation of all the skin. 1669 W. Simpson 
HydroL Chym. 73 An extraordinary def edition of the 
blood. 1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. v. 153 A purge must 
not be given in any defoliation of the skin, a 174a Bent- 
lev (J.), The defaedation of so many parts by a bad printer, 
and a worse editor. 1764 Gxaincxk Sura*- Cane iv. a8a 
Successive crops Of defoliations oft will spot the skin. 
1793 D'IsRAELt Cur. Lit. 11843) 134 All these changes are 
so many defoliations of the poem. 

Defeict, obs. form of Defeat. 
Defeisance, obs. form of Defeasance. 
tDefei't, defeat, a. Obs. Also 5 defect, 
deffait. [a. OF. defeit, desfeit, -fait, pa. pple. of 
desfaire, defatre to undo : see Defeat v.] Marred, 
disfigured. 

C1374 Chaucer Troylus v. 618 To ben defet [v.r. defect) 
and pale, and woxen lesse. Ibid. v. 1319 He so defet [v.r. 
disfigured] was, bat no maner man Vonebe myght hym 
knowe ber he wente. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour xciL 13 1 
Hadde ner uisage deffait in such wise that she was unknowe 
to cueri creatoore. a 1605 Montgomeeie The EUgit 56 It 
weeping said * O deidly corps, defet 1 ' 

Defeit, Defeiture, obs. IT. Defeat, -ure. 
t Defe'ke, v. Obs. [a. F. def/auer, ad. L. de- 
ftecare to Defecate.] ~ Defecate v. 3. 

1605 Timmk Quersit. 1. L 3 By the meanes whereof all 
impure and corrupt matter ts defeked and separated. 

Defence, defense (d/fe*ns), sb. Forms: 
3-6 defens, 3- defence, defense ; (5 difTena, 
-ense, -ence, difence, 5-6 deffence, 6 defFens). 
[Two forms: MEL defens, a. OK. defens {deffans, 
deffenz, desfens, -fans, etc), Ph. de Thann 1119, 
ad. L. del 'ensum thing forbidden, defended, etc , 

17* 
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sb. use of pa. pple. of defcndtre (see Defend) ; 
also ME. defense, a. OF. defense 'defence, prohibi- 
tion, ad. L. defensa (Tertullian ■* defensio), f. pa. 
pple. defensus, analogous to sbs. in -ata, -ade, Je. 
In Eng. where e became early mute, and gramma- 
tical gender was lost, the two forms naturally ran 
together ; app. the spelling defence comes from the 
defens form ; cf. hennes, hens, hence ; /em's, pens, 
pence ; ones, ons, once ; sithens, since ; Dttns, dunce. 
The spelling defense is that now usual in the United 
States. 

(The pop. Romanic forms were de-, diffeso, *Jesa, cf. It 
difesa, OF. des-, def, defeis, defois, Norman dSfais, and 
defeise, defoise.)] 

The action of defending, in the various senses of 
the verb, q.v. 

The order here followed is as in the verb, though this does 
not quite agree with the chronological data in hand. 

I. The action of warding off, and of prohibiting, 
{Obs. or arch.) 

f 1. The action of keeping off, or resisting the 
attack of (an enemy). Obs. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 4715 In defense of hor fos, pat on flete 
lay. 1494 Fabvan Chron. vi. excix. 206 For y« defence of 
his enemyes. 1543-4 Act 35 Hen. VIII, c. 12 For the 
maintenaunce of his warrcs, muasion and defence of his 
enemies. 1588 Lx>. Burghley Let. to Sir F. Walsyngham 
19 July, 5000 footmen and 1000 horsemen for defence of 
the enemy landing in Essex, 
fb. ? Offence. Obs. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 2692 What defense has pou done to our 
dere goddes? 

f2. The action of forbidding; prohibition. Obs. 
(exc. as in b, c.) 

a 1300 Ten Commandm. 15 in E. E. P. (1862) 16 Hou he 
ssold be folke tech, and to ssow ham godis defens bobe to 
3ung and to olde of be .x. commandemens. 1303 R. Brunne 
Handl.Synne 11098 pe sekesteyn, for alle bat defense, 5yt 
he 3aue be body ensense. 1377 Langl. P. PI, B. xvm. 193 
Adam afterward amines his defence, Frette of bat fruit. 
a 1450 Knt. de la 7V»r(i868) 56 Eve. .bethought her not 
aright of the defence that God had made to her husbonde 
and her. 1526 J. Hacket Let. in MS. Cott. Galba ix. 35 
The Gowernour wyll macke a partyculer deffens and 
comandment..for the anychyllment and destruccion of thys 
nywe bokes. 1600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 94 The pope. . 
wrote unto him by an other briefe, with defence not to 
proceede in the cause, a 1658 Temple (J.), Severe defences 
may be made against wearing any linen under a certain 
breadth. 

b. In defence: (of fish, or waters) prohibited 
from being taken, or fished in. Defence-month = 
Fence-month. (Cf. Fence sb. 7, 11.) 

1607 Cowell Interpr. s.v. Fencemoneth, All waters where 
salmons be taken, shall be in defence, .from the nativitie. 
1736 W. Nelson Laws cone. Game 77 The Fence-Month, 
by the antient Foresters was called the Defence-Month, and 
is the Fawning Time. 1758 Descr. Thames 174 Salmon 
shall be in Defence, or not taken, from 8th September to 
St. Martin's Day. 1818 Hassell Rides <$• Walks II. 63 
During the defence months, which are Marcb, April, and 
May, at which time the fish . . are spawning. 1887 Pall 
Mall G, 6 May 10/1 Streams which were *put in defence in 
the reign of his late Majesty King Henry II., and have 
been so maintained thereafter 

c. In the game of Ombre : see qnot. 

1878 H. H. Gibbs Ombre 32 If there he Defence, that is to 
say, if either of his adversaries undertake to forbid the 
Surrender. 

II. The action of guarding or protecting from 
attack. 

3. _ Guarding or protecting from attack ; resistance 
against attack; warding off of injury; protection. 
(The chief current sense.) 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724^ 197 Wanne hii forsoke ys, and for 
slewbed, and to non defence ne come, c 1300 K.Alis. 2615 
Alle that hadde power To beore weopene to defence, c 1325 
Coer de L. 6840 Withe egyr knyghtes of defens. c 1386 
Chaucer Clerk's T. 1139 Ye archewyves, stondith at defens. 
1393 Goweb Con/. III. 214 With thntty thousand of defence. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 9S18 In deffence of be folke. 1418 E. E. 
Wills (1882) 31 A Doubeled of defence couered with red 
Leber, a 1533 Ld. Berners Hnon lxvii. 230 His defence 
coude not auayle hym. 1548 Hall Chron. 57 He would 
rather dye in the defence than frely yeld the castle, a 1699 
Laov Halkett Autobiog. (1875) 53 [He] drew his sword In 
the deffence of the inocentt. 1709 Tatler No. 63 r a His 
Sword, not to be drawn but in his own Defence. 1797 Mrs. 
Radcliffe Italian i, What are your weapons of defence? 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 123 They are to take measures 
for the defence of the country. 

t b. Facnlty or capacity of defending. Obs. 

[c 1470 Henry Wallace vm. 803 The defendouris was off so 
fell defens.] 1568 Ghafton Chron. II. 1078 The walles were of 
that defence tbat ordinaunce did litle harme. 1593 Shaks. 
3 Hen. VI, v. i. 64 The Citie being but of small defence. 1596 
Spenser F. Q. v. ii. 5 A man of great defence. 1634 Sia T. 
HEaBERT Trav. 20 Pikes and Targets of great length and 
defence. 16^4 White lock e Swed. Ambassy (1772) I. 203 
A castle. . neither large nor beauufull, or of much defence. 

C. In games: e.g. in Cricket, the guarding of 
the wicket by the batsman. Opposed to attack. 

i*6$ Baily's Mag. Shorts <$■ Past. Sept. 44 The bowling . . 
the wicket-keeping,, .and the fine defence shown.. was all 
cricket in perfection. 1875 J. D. Heath Croquet Player 43 
Upon the introduction of the heavy mallet, .it was found that 
the ' attack * was a great deal too strong for the ' defence '. 
1883 Daily Tel. 15 May 2/7 Peate [bowler j got past his 
defence. 

d. Line ofdefence {Mil.) : (a) a line or series 
of fortified poiuts at which an enemy is resisted ; 



I (b) Fort if. a line drawn from the curtain to the 
salient angle of the bastion, representing the course 
of a ball fired from the curtain to defend the face 
of the bastion. 

1645 N. Stone Enchirt'd. Fortif. 18 And that shall cut off 
the flanke at F. and bring the line of defence in towards the 
middle of the Curtain. 1802-3 tr. Pallas' Trav. (18 12) II. 7 
The reader will find a distinct view, .of the gate and line of 
defence drawn from the side opposite to the Crimea. 1821 
Examiner 216/1 Compelled to fall back to Capua, a strong 
point in the second line ofdefence. 1853 Stocqueler Milit. 
EncycL, Line of Defence. . is either jtchant or razant. The 
first is, when it is drawn from the angle ; the last, when it is 
drawn from: a point in the curtain, ranging the face of the 
bastion in fortification. 

4. The practice, art, or ' science * of defending 
oneself (with weapons or the fists) ; self-defence ; 
fencing or boxing. 

1602 Shaks. Ham. iv. vii. 98 Hee . . gaue you such 
a Masterly report, For Art and exercise in your defence; 
And for your Rapier most especially. 1639 tr. Camus' 
Moral Eclat. 148 An excellent Master of defence, with 
whom no man will fight . . for feare of his dexterity. 1684 
R. H. School Recreat. 56 The Noble Science of Defence. 
1 71 1 Lond. Gaz. No. 4886/4 Has fought several Prizes, 
setting up for Master of Defence. 18*8 Scott Tales of 
Grand/. Ser. it. l.iu 63 Fencing with a man called Turner, 
a teacher of the science ofdefence. 

5. Something that defends ; a means of resisting 
or warding off attack ; spec, {pi.) fortifications, 
fortified works. 

£1400 Lanfrands Cirurg. 55 (MS. B), Leye a defens 
[MS. A defensifj aboute be wounde. 1526 Pilgr. Per/ (W. 
de W. 1531) 5 b, Whiche . . is our sauegarde and defence. 
1548 T&K\&,Chron. 123 The duke strake the kyng on the brow 
right under the defence of y^ hedpece. 1600 E. Blount tr. 
Conestaggio 316 The galleies. .often discharged all their 
artillerie against the defences. 1611 Bible Ps. xciv. 22 
The Lord is my defence. 1688 R. Holme Armoury 111. 
457/2 Baskets filled with earth, are good defence in tymes of 
warr and hostility. 1796 Morse Amer. Geoe. I. 62 Moun- 
tains are necessary.. as a defence against the violence of 
heat, in the warm latitudes. 1853 Sia H. Douglas Milit. 
Bridges fed. 3) 208 The defences of the Austrians on the 
right bank were strengthened by numerous batteries, 
b. Her. (See quot.) 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl., Defences, are the weapons of any 
beast ; as, the horns of a stag, the tusks of a wild boar, etc. 

6. The defending, supporting, or maintaining by 
argument; justification, vindication. 

138a Wvclif/VwZ i. :6 Witinge for I am putt in the defence 
of the gospel. 1563 WinJet Four Scoir Tkre Quest. Wks. 
1888 1. ooCorroboringour iugement with sufficient defensis. 
I S73 G. Hahvev Letter-bk. (Camden) 10, 1 never yit tooke 
vppon me the defenc of ani quaestion. 1653 Gauoen {title), 
Defence of the Ministry and Ministers of the Church of 
England. 1732 Law Serious C. xviii. (ed. 2) 333 In defense 
of this method of education. 1848 Macaulav Hist. Eng. II. 
212 Nor is it possible to urge in defence of this act of James 
those pleas by which many arbitrary acts of the Stuarts have 
been vindicated or excused. 

b. A speech or argument in self- vindication. 

'557 N. T. (Genev.) Acts xxii. 1 Ve men, brethren and 
fathers, heare my defence which I now make vnto you. 
i6n Bible Acts xix. 33 And Alexander beckened witji the 
hand, and would haue made his defence vnto the people. 
1672 Marvell Reh. Transp. 1. 82 Mr. Bayes his Defence 
was but the blew-John of nis Ecclesiastical Policy. 1875 
Jowett Plato {ed. 2) IV. 241 Socrates prefaces his defence 
by resuming the attack. 

f 7. Without defence : without remedy or help ; 
unavoidably, inevitably. Obs. 

c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 279 (Fairf. MS.), I hadde ben 
dede witbouten any defence For drede of loves wordes. 
c 1430 Hymns^ Virg. (1867) 66 Glotenie coostib wibouten 
diffence Bobe in diuerse dnnkis and meete. 

III. Law. [Originally allied to sense I, but now 
influenced by senses 3, 6 : see Defend v. 6.] 

8. The opposing or denial by the accused party 
of the truth or validity of the complaint made 
against him; the defendant's (written) pleading in 
answer to the plaintiff's statement of claim; the 
proceedings taken by an accused party or his legal 
agents, for defending himself. 

1595 Termes of Laives 57 b, Defence is that which the 
defendant ought to make immediately after the count or 
declaration made, that is to say, that he defendeth all 
tbe wrong, force, and dam mage, where and when he ought, 
and then to proceede farther to his plee, or to imparle. 1633 
High Commission Cases (Camden) 314 The defence is that 
the samewas printed before he was borne, and he hath but 
renewed it, and is very sorry for it. 1768 Blackstone Comm. 
hi. xx. III. 296-7 Defence, in it's true legal sense, signifies 
not a justification, protection, or guard, which is now it's 
popular signification; but merely an opposing or denial 
(from the French verb defender) of the truth or validity 
of the complaint. 1769 Goldsm. Roman Hist. (1786) I. 63 
Brutus, .demanded.. if they could make any defence to the 
crimes with which they had been charged. 1817 W. Selwyn 
Laiv Nisi Prius (ed. 4) II. ioox Malicious Prosecution. 
The usual defence to this action is, tbat the defendant had 
reasonable or probable grounds of suspicion against the 
plaintiff. Mod. Neiospr. The examination of the witnesses 
for the defence. The prisoner refused counsel, and con- 
ducted his own defence. 

t Defence, defense, v . Obs. [f. Defence 
sb. \ perh. in part a. OF. defenser, deffencer* ad. L. 
defensare, freq. of defendere to Defend.] trans. 
To provide with a defence or defences ; to defend, 
protect, guard, {lit. and fig.) 

c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 82 pis defensib [v.r. defendib] 
a membre fro corrupcioun. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 115 Dc* 



fensyn, defenso, munio. 1460 Capgrave Chron. 184 [How] 
tbis lond schulde be defensed ageyn the cruelte of Scottis. 
1559 Morwyng Evonym. 307 A bely of glasse diligently 
defenced with clay. 1570-6 Lambarde Peranib. Kent 
{1826) 155 For the defensing of this Realme against forreine 
invasion, 1587 Turberv. 'J 'rag. T. (1837) 260 Out he gate, 
defenst with darke of night. 1629 Shirley Wedding 11. ii, 
Wert thou defenced with circular tire, .yet I should Neglect 
the danger. 1637 Hevwooo Lond. MirrourVfVs. 1874 IV. 
313 This Fort.. is stil'd Imperiall, defene'd with men and 
officers. 1791 [see Defenced]. 

Defenceable, obs. form of Defensible. 

t Defe'nced, a. Obs. [f. Defence sb. and 
v. + -ed.] Provided with defences ; fenced, pro- 
tected, fortified. 

1535 Coverdale fer. xxxiv. 6 Stronge defensed cities of 
luda. 1551 Robinson tr. Morels Utop. (Arb.) 161 The well 
fortified and stronglie defenced weafthe . . of many Cities. 
16 16 Surfl. & Markh. Country Farme 2 Wee must dresse 
some well-defenced piece of ground or greene plot for fruits. 
1633 Shirley Bird in Cage v. i, Where She could be more 
defene'd from all men's eyes. 1791 J. Townseno foum. 
Spain III. 309 Perello was formerly a defenced city. 

Defe*nceful, a. nonce-wd. [f. Defence sb. + 
-ful : after defenceless."] Full of defences ; well 
protected or fortified. 

1864 Carlvle Fredk. Gt. IV. 478 A commanding and de- 
fenceful way. 

Defenceless, defenseless (dtte-nsles), a. 

1. Without defence; unguarded, unprotected. 

c 1530 Remedie of Love (R.), O ther disceit vnware and 
defencelesse. 1589 Warner Alb. Eng. v. xxvi. (R.\ King 
Dermote . . Was left defencelesse . . And fled to England. 
1667 Milton P.'L. x. 815 That fear Comes thundring back 
with dreadful revolution On my defensjess head. 1713 
Lond. Gaz. No. 5149/3 It is a Place entirely Defenceless. 
1 740 Wesley Hymn,* Jesus, Lover oj my sour Vij Cover my 
defenceless head With tbe shadow of Thy wing. 1755 
Monitor No. 12 r to In the murder of the innocent and 
defenceless. 1841 Borrow Zincali 1. xi. 50 To attack or 
even murder the unarmed and defenceless traveller. 

f 2. Affording no defence or protection, rare. 

1607 Drvden Virg. Georg. nr. 8n Defenceless was the 
Shelter of the Ground. 

Hence Defe-ncelessly adv., Defe'ncelessness. 

a 1723 Bp. Fleetwood [according to Todd uses] Defence- 
Iessness. 180a Palev Nat. TAeol. xxvi. (R.), Defence] essn ess 
and devastation are repaired by fecundity. 1813 Shellev 
Q. Mab iv. 136 All liberty and love And peace is torn from 
its [the soul's] defencelessness. 1818 Toon, Defcncelessly. 
3824 Miss Mitford Village Ser.i. (1863) 9 His unprotected- 
ness, his utter defencelessness. 

Defencer : see Defensor. 

Defencible, -ive, obs. ff. Defensible, -ive. 

Defend (d/fe*nd), v. Also 3-6 defende, 4-6 
diffend(e, deffend(e, 5-6 dyffende ; 5 pa. I. and 
pple. defend(e, deffende. [ME. a. OF. def end-re 
( 1 1 th c.) = Pr. defendre, Sp. defender, It. difendere 
L. defend-ere to ward off, defend, protect, etc., 
f. De- I. 2 +fendere (obs. exc. in compounds). 

The primary sense in Latin was (I.) to ward off (attack, 
danger, evil) from a person or thing. Hence, by exchange 
of objects, came (II.) To guard (the person or thing) from 
the attack or evil. (Cf. to keep harm off a person, and to 
keep a person from harm.) By a Romanic extension of I, 
the sense ward off passed into prohibit, forbid^ (I. 3). 
Branch I is obsolete in Eng. exc. as retained in legal 
phraseology (HI) ; but the latter has also uses from II.] 

1. To ward off, avert, repel, restrain, prevent ; 
with its extension, To prohibit. {Obs. exc. as in III.) 

t L . To ward off, keep off (an assailant, attack, 
etc.) ; to repel, avert {lit. and Jig.}. Obs. or dial. 

c 1314 Guy Warw. (A.) 3046 Ich the defende sikerly. c 1400 
Lanfranc's Cirurg.101 If pat )>ou myjtist nou^t defende pe 
crampe. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. fxi. 45, I ne had myght 
ne power hym to defende fro mc. « # *533 Ld« Berners Gold. 
Bk. M. A urel. (1346) U iij b, Venim is defended by the home 
of an vnicorne, by triacle. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 17 To 
withstand and defend bis enimyes. 1580 J. Fhampton 
Monardes* Dial. Yron i42b,The bouses are made of boordes, 
to defende the great colde. J609 Blunoevil Dieting of 
Horses 11 Horses . . would be housed in Summer season witn 
canuas to defend the flies. 1636 Denham Destr. Troy 431 
And, witb their shields on their left arms, defend Arrows 
and darts. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 300 Men . . with 
staves in their hands, who could . . have defended it from 
the wall. 1808 Jamieson, Defend, to ward oft. [In north of 
Scotl.] tbey commonly speak of 4 defending a stroke 

1 2. To keep {from doing something), to prevent, 
hinder, Obs. 

c 1320 SeuynSag. 667 (W.)Themperour saide, 1 God the de- 
fende Fram god dai and fram god ende I ' c 1400 Test. Love 
in. (1560) 295/1 No love to be defended from the will of loving. 
c 1450 Merlin 29 Let vs diffende the kynge, tbat he se hym 
not quyk. 1577-87 Holinshed Chron. III. 1262/2 Which 
walles greatlie defended the fire from spreading further. 
1660 R. Coke Pmoer A Snbj. 196 Trees, .planted to defend 
the force of the wind from hurting of the Church, 
f b. with negative clause. 

c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg, 95 pis oynement is myche worb 
for to defende pat be malise of be cancre schal not wexen. 
1586 Cogan Haven Health Ep. Ded., It keepeth the body 
from corruption and defendeth that natural moisture be not 
lightly dissolved and consumed. 

f C. To restrain ; refl. to keep oneself, refrain. 

at$2$ Prose Psalter xxxix. [xl.] 12 Lord,y ne shal nou^t 
deflnden myn lippes. a 1340 Hampole Psalter cxviii. 101 
Ffra all ill way .i. defendid my fete, c 1400 Rom. Rose 5800 If 
they hem yeve togoodnesse, Defendyng hem from ydelnesse. 

f 3. To prohibit, forbid. Obs. exc. difil. 
a. with simple obj. (with or without personal 
Indirect (dative) obj.). 
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a 1300 Cursor M. 31764 <Cott.) pe tre bat was defend, c 1340 
Ibid. 37314 (Fairf.\ J dcfende be hit. 1377 Lanol. P. /'/. 
I!, xv. io is noyther peter be porter, oe poule with his fau- 
choune, pat wil dcfende- me be dore. c 3386 Chaucer Pars. 
T. pya Al bis bing b defended by god mid holy chirche. 
1474CAXTOM Chesse 17 Hit was defended vpon payn of dcth. 
1549 Comf>l.Scot. 140 The ciuil lauis deflendis una forbiddis 
almonopoles and conuentions of tlie comont pepit. 3616 
H. Jonson Devil an Ass i. iv, I doe defend 'hem anv thing 
like action. 1673 Miltoh P. R. 11. 368 No interdict Defend* 
the touching of these viands pore, a 3698 Tkmtls Est. Cure 
Gout Wks. 1731 1. 146 The Use of it pure being so little 
practised, and in some Places defended by Customs or Laws. 

t b. with infin. (usually preceded by personal 
obj.). 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (3810) 303 pe pape me dcfende*. . 
To renne on bo tandem c 3400 MAUNnKV. (Raxb.1 xxv. 120 
He defendeth no man to holde 110 law other ban him lykcth. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 14/a He defended to paye the 
trewage. 1536 Uelunuen Cron. Scot. (i8ai) I. xliii, It is 
defendit be our law is, to sla ony salmond fra the viii day of 
September to the xv day of Novembre. sooa E. G. 
IXAcosta's Hist. Indies v. xxvii. 409 It was defended vpon I 
paine of death, not to marry againe together. 

t c. with obj. clause (with or without personal 
obj.) ; usually with pleonastic negative. 

C3330 R. Brl'nns Chron. Wace (Rolls) 326:4 lie com- \ 
aundes be, & defendes, bat bou of tTraunce nought entreraet. 
a 1450 Ant. de la Tour (1868) 81 He defended her in payne 
of her lyff she shulde no more come there, c 3530 Lo. I 
Hernrrs Arth. Lyt. Bryt. 164 The other knightes wolde j 
have fought with Arthur ; but theyr may ter defended them , 
the contrary. Ibid. 381. 3577 Kenton Gold. Epist. 320 
1 1 was defended that none shoulde doe sacrifice in the temple 
of Minerua. 3660 Stillingfl. fren. 11. viii. I a Whether . . 
it be defended by Gods Law, that he and they ihould 
preche. 

f d. elNpt. with personal obj. only ; also absol. 

<rs3RS Coerde L. 1477 Thus defTendes Modard the kyng. 
138a Wvclif Num. xi. a8 My Lord, Moyses, defend hem. 
138a — J tide. xv. 1 And whanne he wold goo . . as he was 
wont, the fadir of hir defendide hym. 
+ e. a person from doing something. 

a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon I. 167 Eue was dyfTendvd fro 
y* etingo of fniyte. 16711 Wvcherlev Love in Woodm. ii, 
To. .pot you to bed to Lucy and defend you from touching 
her. 3864 N. * Q. ^rd Ser. V. 396/1 A few years ago 
I heard a governess [in Nottinghamshire! say to a round- 
backed pupil, ' I defend you from sitting in easy chairs \ 

H In God defend - 1 God forbid \ the senses 1 pro- 
hibit ' (3) and * avert' (1) seem to unite. 

3389 Eng. Gilds 4 5if it be so b* eny debat chaunsetich 
falle among eny of hem, b* god dcfende. 34*5 Paston Lett. 
No. 5 I. 19 God dcfende that any of my saide kyn shutd be 
of swyche governaunce. 355a T. Barnabb in Ellis Orig. 
Lett. Ser. 11. 1 1 . 303 Yf so be yt that we shoulde warre wiih 
them, (as God defende). 1599 Shaks. Much Ado 11. t. 98 j 
God defend the Lute should be like the case. 3663 Pepys 
Diary 31 Oct., The plague is much in Amsterdam, and we 
in fears of it here, which God defend. 3695 Congrevk 
Love for L. It. i, Marry, Heaven defend !— f at midnight 
practices ! 

II. To guard from attack, etc.; to protect, 
vindicate. 

4. trans. To ward off attack from ; to fight for 
the safety of ; to keep safe from assault or injury ; 
to protect, guard. 

C xaso Old Kentish Serm. in O. E. Misc. 38 Mirre . . is 
biter, and be bo biternesse defendet bet Cors bet is mide 
i-smercd bet no werm nel comme i-hende. 3x97 R. Glouc 
(1724) 173 FyUeb vor jure knnde, and defendep joure ry^te. 
1393 Gower Con/. 1 1 1 . 308 She, which wolde her lond defende. I 
1398 Trevisa Barlh. De P. R. .will. i. (M95> 739 Smalle I 
beestys that lacke sharpe teeth and ctawes and homes ben de- , 
ffendyd wylhablynesscofmembres. «4oo Maun dev. (Roxb.) 
ix. 33 Armour hafe bai nane to defend bam with, a 1450 1 
Le Mori* Arth. 3034 That he had ofte here landis deffende. 
1549-6* Stprnhold & H. Ps., Prayer 395 From Turke and | 
Pope defend vs Lord. 3601 Holland Pliny I. 515 Trees., 
defended and clad with thick leaued branches. 1700 S. L. tr. 
Fryk/s Voy. E.India 108 One of the Buflels defended himself 
very well of the first Dog that came at him. e 1750 in 1 Bat 1 
Crick. Man. (1850) 30 It [cricket] is performed by a per.wn, j 
who, with a clumsy wooden bat, defends a wicket. 187* 
Green Short Hist. ii. $ 7. 98 The citizens swore to defend 
the King with money and blood, 
b. absol (for refi.) To make defence. 

a t533 Id. Herners Huon xlix. 164 Yf he come and assay te 
me I shall defende as well as I can. 3548 Hall Chron. 50 
Some strake, some defended. 1667 Milton P. L. xi. 657 
Others from the Wall defend. 

f c. To < fence' a court : sec Fence v. 8. Oh. 

1609 Skene Reg. May. 115 Item, after the Court he 
affirmed, and defended, na man aught to speik .. bot they 
like parties, and their forespeakers, and their counselL 

5. To support or uphold by speech or argument, 
maintain, vindicate ; to speak or write in favour of 
(a person or thing attacked). 

3340 Hamfolk Pr. Consc. 5359 In oathyng may bai b« 
excused ban ;. .bai may defende bam be na ways, 3395 W. 
Dynet Oath of Recantn. in Academy 17 Nov. (1883) 331/3 
t>at I . . ne defende [no] conclusions ne |echyn^es of the 
loltardes. c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtces) 856 pe bischop be 
clerkes malyce keode, Hot nouthir party he defende. 151* 
Act 4 Hen. VIII, c 19 Preamble, Erronyously defendyng 
& maynteynyng his seid obstynate opynyons. 1581 J . Hell 
Hodden's A nsw. Osor. 29 b.Whose lyfe and doctrine I did not 
undertake to defende. 1708 J. CHAMaEKLAYNE St. Gt. Brit. 
111. xi. (1743) 380 That he defend three questions in Natural 
Philosophy. 378a Priestley Corrupt. Chr. I. it. 135, I am 
far from pretending .. to defend this passage of Irenacus. 
1874 M ok lev Compromise (x886) a Are we only to be per- 
nutted to defend general principles? 

fb. with obj. clause : To maintain (a statement 
Impugned) ; to contend, Obs. 



C1489 Caxton Sonnet of Aytnon xxvi. $46 Here l>en our | 
gages, how that we will defende that our fader slew never 
foulques of moryllon by trey son. 1^541 Uarnks Wks. (1573) 
357/a Their Masse. . whiche our Papistes so wickedly defemfe 
to bee a sacrifice. 1580 North Plutarch (1676) 9 Others to 
tho contrary defended it was not so. 3607 Tors ell Four/. 
Beasts (1658) *$ But that these [animals] can be properly 
called Asses, no man can defend, f t6*o A- IIumk Brit. 
Tongue as This I vowel) sum defend not to be idle, 

III. Low.- (Originally belonging to I, but also 
with uses from II.} 

6. a. Of the defendant : To deny, repel, oppose 
(the plaintiffs plea, the action raised against htm); 
absol To enter or make defence, b. To vindicate 
(himself or his cause). C Of a legal agent : To 
take legal measures to vindicate; to appear, address 
the court, etc. in defence of (the accused). 

[c tsoo Select PUas of Crown (3888), Petrus venit et totum 
defendit de verbo in verbum. rsaaea Bractons Note^bk. I. 
250 Et Alicia venit et defendit ius eorum.J 14x8 Surtces 
Misc. {1890) 5 Seand bat he myght ..deny nor defend this 
mater na langer, he knawleged and graunted his trespas. 
3484 Caxton Fables of A If once (3889) 3 After that the cause 
had bo wel deffended and pleted by bothe partyei. 3363 T, 
Norton Calvin'e Inst. iv. xx. (1634) 74a The right use [of 
law Is] both for the plaintife to sue, and for the defendant 
to defend. 3768 I'lackstons Comm. III. 296/7. 18P3 J. 
Hawthorne Dust xxxvit 306 A letter announcing that the I 
defendants in the case of Desmoines v. Lancaster declined 
to defend. 3893 Law Rep. Weekly Notes 201/a A solicitor . 
to a trust has authority to defend legal proceedings, though 
not to initiate tbem. Mo*i. The prisoners were defended by 
Mr. L. On bis trial he defended himself (or conduct ed his 
own defence) with great ability. 

t Defe'nd, sb. Sc. Oh. rare. [f. Defend v.] 
Defence. 

c 3450 Hsnrvson Mor. Fab. 69 Sir . . made I not fair 
defend? ^3470 Henrv Wallace x. 1154 Sum men tharfor 
agaynys makis defend. 

Defendable (d/fcTidaVl), a. rare. Also 8 
-ible. [f. Defend v. + -aiu.k Cf. K. defendable 
(from 13th c.).] 

1. Capable of being defended or protected from 
assault or injury. 

1633 Cotcr., Defensable, defendable .. which may be 1 
defended. guarded, or presetued. 3713 Der ham Phys. 7 heol. 
v. vi. (R.\ [The skin] being easily defcndible by the power 
of man's reason and art. 3870 Daily Neivs 25 Nov., 
That they should establish a defendable frontier. 

2. Capable of being maintained or vindicated ; 
defensible. 

3683 Cave Ecclesiastic* 90 The death of Arsenius, which 
they knew was not defendable at a fair Audit. 

+ Defe-ndance. Obs. Also 5 -ens. [a. OF. 

defendanety deff- (13th c. in Godefroy), defence, 
resistance, f. defendre to Defend.1 Defence. 

a 3500 OroL Sap. in Anglia X. 389 Heelfut defendens in 
allc dyuerse periles. 3600 Aar. Arbot Exp. Jonah 550 Our , 
chalenges, and defendances for combats in the field. 

Defendant (d/fe*ndanl), a. and sb. Also 4-6 I 
-aunt, 6 -ante, 7 -ent. [a. F. defendant (OF. | 
defendant) t pr. pple. of defendre to Defend; also 
used absol-.] A. adj. 

+ L Used as pres. pple. Defending; him self 
defendaunt—\n his own defence. Obs. 

c 1334 Guy Warm. (A.) 6890 ^if ich by sone owhar a-slou}, 
It was me defendant anou?. c 33*0 Sir Penes 660 Men nc 
slou3 he nou^t, Boute hit were him self defendaunt 1 

2. Defending oneself, or an opinion, cause, etc., 
against atlack; making one's defence; being de- 
fendant in a suit (see B. 3). ? Obs. 

1596 Fo.re's A.ff M. 6^8/a The defendant part was driven 
for a while to keepe silence. 3598 Harluvt Voy. I. 340 
(R.) Then commeth an officer and arresteth the party 
defendant. 168a Dkvoen King ff Queen EpiL 36 Tis just 
like puss defendant in a gutter. 

f3. Affording defence; defensive. Obs. 

3599 Shaks. Hen. V % 11. iv. 8 With men of courage, and 
with meanes defendant. 

B. sb. 1 1. A defender against hostile attack ; 
opposed to assailant. Obs. 

a 1533 Ln. Berners Huon cxiii. 398 The citye was so sore 
assayfd on all partyes that the defendauntys wyste not 
where to make resystence. 3548 Hall Chron. m Neither 
the assailauntes nor defendantes toke for any refuge, 3634 
Raleigh Hist. Worll U. v. iil fi 35. 44a To beat the 
defendants from the Wall. 3733 J. Gaav Gunuerv Pref. ai 
The defendants.. of the city.. were sorely gauled with all 
sorts of missive weapons, a 3787 Br. Lowth Serm 4 Rem. 
389 Had a potent enemy invaded Sodom.. nothing could 
havo inspired the defendants with truer courage, than 
virtue and the fear of God. 
f b. One who defends (an opinion, etc.). Obs. 

3665 Hookk Microgr. 300 Nor will it be enough for 
a Defendant of that Hypothesis to say, etc. 

f 2. The patty who denies the charge and nccepts 
the challenge of the appellant in wager of battle. 

ssao Caxton y s Chron. Eng. vii. 343/a Gloucestre..was the 
appeltaunt and Arthur was the defendaunt. 1393 Shaks. 
at lien. VI % 11. iil 49 Ready are the Appellant and Defend- 
ant, a 3645 Hevwood Fortune by Land 11. Wks. 3874 VI. 
385 Neither challenger nor defendant are yet in field. s8*8 
Scott F. M. Perth xxiii, The Knight of Kinfauns, tho 
challenger, and. .the young Earl of Crawford, as represent- 
ing the defendant. 

3. Law. A person sued In a court of law ; the 
party in a suit who defends; opposed to plaintiff. 

1 A " defendant " a originally a denier^ but the notion of j 
his protecting himself comes in early and prevails.* Prof. 
F. W. Maitland. 



a 3400 in Eng. Gilds {1870) 361 And bot commune law hym 
be y-cntred, be axere and be defendaunt. 1550 Ciowlkv 
Last Trump. 9*3 Retained of playntyfe, or ordefendaunt. 
3553 T. Wilson Rhet. 47 The complainaunt commemeth 
his action, and the defendaunt thereupon answereth. 3596 
Shaks. Merch. V. iv. i. 361. 1809 J. Mamhall ConU. 
Opin. (3839) 123 The state cannot be made a defendant in 
a suit brought by an individual. 3859 Dicken* T. Two 
Cities iu xii, Tho counsel for the defendant threw up his 
brief. 

f4. Phrase. In my, his {tic) defendant: in one's 
defence. Obs. 

[A pp. a corruption of me, him, defendant in A. 3.) 

e 1386 CttAUCEa Pars. T. P408 Whan o man sleeth another 
in his defendaunt. j 470-85 Malo*y Arthnru. vil, Balyn 
that slewe this koyght in my defendaunt. 

Defended (d/fe nded), ///. a. [f. Defend v.] 

fl. Forbidden. Obs. 

c 3386 Chauceb Pars. T. r 258 J>e beaute of be froyt 
defendid. 3633 Massing** Guardian iv. ii, How justly am 
I punish'd .. For my defended wantonness ! 3607 Miltoh 
P. L. XI. 86 To know both Good and Evil, since bis taste 
Of that defended Fruit 

2. Guarded* protected, maintained against attack, 
etc. : sec Defend v. 

3615 Stemikns Satyr. Ess. (ed. a) 436 A Fidler.. is 
a defended night-walker I and under privilege of MuMcke 
takes occasion to disquiet men. 1694 A mad is of Greece 
Title- p., His conqiieringof the defended mountain. 3893 
Daily Nervs 7 Dec 6/1 The defended action of Duplany v. 
Duplany. . was set down, .for hearing pn the following day. 

Defendee*. rarer 0 [f. as prcc + -ee.] One 
who is defended. 
3864 in Webster. (Described as rare.) 

Defendens, -ent : sec Defe.n dance, - ant. 

Defender (d/fcTidw). Forms: 3,6defendor, 
4-7 -our, (4 -owt, 5 deffendour), 5- defender. 
[ME. and AFr. defendottr « OF. defendeor (nom. 
defendere), mod.F. defendeur, f. defend-re to De- 
fend. See -Kit* 3. 

The OF. oblique case defendeor, -edor, comes from 
a Romanic type difenditbr-em : cf. Pr., Sp., Pg. defendedor, 
It. difenditore; the nom. defendere, -terre, Pr. defendaire, 
was formed on the analogy of sbs. with -eor, -edor, in the 
oblique case from L. 'Atdr-em.\ 

1. One who defends, or wards off an attack ; esp. 
one who fights in defence of a fortress, city, etc 

3ao7 R. Glolc (3734) 198 He may ys owe lese, }yf be 
defendor ab be myVe. « »3*S Prase Psalter xxxix. [xL] 24 
pou art myn helper and ray defendour. 3483 Cath. A ngL 93 
A defender, defensor. 35*6 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531 ) 33 
Our kynge and defender. 1594 Hookek Ecct. Pol. 1. (161 1) »6 
Men always knew that when force and iniury was ofTered, 
they might be defendours of themselue*. 3607 Shaks. Cor. 
111. lii. ia8 The power. .To banish your Defenders, c 395a in 
•Bat' Crick. Man. (1850) 30 The oftener b the defender 
able to run between the wicket and the stand. 1844 H. H. 
Wilson Brit. India II. 474 After a severe struggle the de- 
fenders were driven out. 1878 Seeley Stein II. ia8 All the 
inhabitants of the State are born defenders of it. 

f b. The person who accepts the challenge to 
combat In wager of battle : - Defendant sb. 2. 

1586 Ferne Btaz. Gentrie, If it be on the defendors side, 
he may refuse the combat offered. 

+ c. A dog kept for purposes of defence ; a 
watch-dog. Obs. 

1607 TorsELL Fourf. Beasts ( 1 658) 1 24 margin, The greater 
sociable Dogs or defenders. 3688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 
184/3 The Defenders are Dogs that forsake not their Master 
in Life nor Death. 

d. Irish I/isl. (wiih capital.) Originally, one 
who defended his home against marauders ; later, 
towards the end of the 1 8th c, the name assumed 
by a society of Roman Catholics formed to resist 
the Orangemen. (See Lccky, Eng. in Eighteenth 
Cent. VII.) 

3796 Hull Advertiser 13 Feb. 3/3 Defenders !t. .« party of 
these miscreants attacked a small public-house, .on the 
Trim road. 3798 Ann. Reg. 155 Irritated by this usage, the 
Catholics also associated for their defence, whence they 
were called Defenders. 384a S. C Hall Ireland II. tai 
The Peep-of day-boys originated in the north, about the 
year 1785.. they were met by a counter association, 'the 
Defenders'. 3890 Lecxv Eng. in sSth C. VII. 3a For six 
or eight months Defender outrages continued in this county 
almost uncontrolled. 

2. One who defends, npholds, or maintains by 
argument ; one who speaks or wiles in defence of 
a person, cause, or opinion. 

3544 (title\ A Supplycacion to our most soveraigne Lcrde 
Kynge Henry tho Eyght, Kynge of England,, .and moste 
ernest defender of Chnstes gospell. 3594 Hookek Eccl Pol 
iv. iv. {161 1) 334 Defenders of that which is Popish. 3085 
Stillingfl. Ortg. Brit. L 3 The Defenders of this Tradition. 
3856 Emerso* Eng. Traits, Char.\KV%* (Bohn) II. &y\*y 
are headstrong believers and defenders of their opinion. 
3875 Jowrrr Plato (ed. a) IV. 377 The Sophists have IboDd 
an enthusiastic defender in the distinguished historian of 
Greece. ... » . 

b. Defender of the faith : a title borne by the 
sovereigns of England since Henry VIII, on whom 
it (i.e. fidei defensor) was conferred by Pope Leo X 
in 1521 as a reward for willing against Luther. Cf. 
Defensor. 

[3530 Act at Hen. VIII (title\ Anno regni inmctissimi 
principis Henrici octaui, Anglix et Frandae regis, fide 1 de- 
fensons . . vicesimi primL) 35*8 Tixdal* Obed. Chr. Man 
Wks. I. 186 One is called Mo;-t Christian King; another, 
Defender of the faith. 3540 Act p Hen. VIII, Henry 
the eight by the grace of God, King of England and of 
France, Defendor of faith. 3558 in Strype Ann. Re/. L 



DEFENDING. 

App. i. 2 Elizabeth, by the grace of God. .defendour of the 
faith. 1633 Ld. Herbert to fas. I in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
Ser. 1. HI. 165 Your sacred Majestie ..beeinge Defender of 
our Faithe. 

3. The party sued in an action at law; = De- 
fendant sb. 3. (Now the term in Sc. Law, 
opposed to pursuer ; also used in Roman Law 
treatises.) 

c 1450 in Surtees Misc. (1890) 59 Als well be playntyffe as 
be defender in all maner of playnttes. 175a J. Louthian 
Form of Process (ed. 2) 146 All Prosecutors may compear 
with four, and the Defenders with six of their Friends. 1861 
W. Bell Diet. Law Scot., Defender is the party against 
whom the conclusions of a process or action are directed. 
1880 Moirhead Gains iv. § 102 In certain cases., the de- 
fender in an action in personam must give security even 
when conducting his own defence. 

4. In the game of Ombre : see Defence sb. 2 c. 
1878 H. H. Gibbs Ombre 33 The Defender has to fight 

out the game against the other two players. 

Hence Defe'nderism {Irish Hist.), the principles 
or policy of tee Defenders. (Sense 1 d above.) 

1795 Hull Advertiser 19 Sept. 1/4 He.. avowed the 
principles of Defenderism. 1796 Burke Corr. (1844) IV. 330 
It is now plain that Catholic defenderism is the only restraint 
upon Protestant ascendency. 1837 Eraser's Mag. XV. 54 
Defenderism finds fuel in Connaught, Leinster, and Munster. 
1890 Leckv Eng. in xZtk C. VII. 13. 

Defenderesse, obs. form of Defendress. 

Defendible : see Dependable. 

Defending (d/fe-ndirj), vbl. sb. [-ingI.] The 
action of the verb Defend : a. The warding off 
of attack, etc. 

c 1300 K. A lis. 676 Now con Alisaundre . . of sweordis turn- 
yng, Apon stede, apon justyng, And 'sailyng, of defendyng. 
138a Wyclif Phil. 1. 7 In defendyng and confermyng of the 
gospel. 1483 Cath. Angl. 93 A Defendynge, brachium, 
custodia, defensio. 1583 Stubbes Anat. A bus. 11. (1882) 97 
Power of defending of life. 1675 tr. Machiavellts Prince 
(Rtldg. 1883) 273 The storming or defending of towns, 
f b. Forbidding, prohibition. Obs. 

c 1400 Test. Love in. (1560) 295/1 Prohibicion, that is, de- 
fendyng. 

Defending, a. [-ing 2.] That defends : 
see the verb. 

1881 Daily News 5 Nov. 5/8 Some of those discrepancies 
which defending counsel delight in discovering. 

t Defe'ndless, a. Obs. rare. [See -less.] 
Defenceless. 

1737 Common Sense (1738) 1. 42 Pointing a Musket to 
a defendless Man's Breast. 

Defendor, -our, -owr, obs. ff. Defender. 

Defendress (d/Te-ndres). Nowto In 6-7 
-eresse, -resse. [a. F. defenderesse, fern, of de- 
fendeur \ see -ess.] 

1. A female defender, protector, or maintainer. 

1509 Fisher Wks. (1876) 301 Good preestes and clerk es to 
whome she was a true defenderesse [ed. 1708 defendresse]. 
1581 Mulcaster Positiofts Ded., Elizabeth by the Grace of 
God Queene of England, Fraunce, and Ireland, defendresse 
of thefaith, &c. 1627-47 Feltham Resolvesi. lxxv. (1677) 115 
Virtue is a Defendress, and valiants the heart of man. 1749 
H. Walpole Lett. H. Matin (1834) II. excix. 265 Gracious 
Anne . . would make an admirable defendress of the new 
faith. 

+ 2. A female defendant in a suit. Obs. 

161 1 E. Grimstone Hist. France 1042 That which afflicts 
the Defendresse much more, is that the Complainants obiect 
against her, that she loued not her child. 

t Defeildrix. Obs. rare. [f. Defender, after L. 
feminines in ~(J)rix : the L, word was defcnslrix."] 
= prec. 1. 

'597 J« Payne Royal Exch. 35 You fight . . for your 
Soveraigne Lady, defendrix vnder God of the same [gospellj. 

+ Defeneration. Obs. rare.- 0 [n. of action 
from L. defenerdre to involve in debt, exhaust by 
usury, f. fsenus, femis interest, usury.] 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Defeneration, a taking mony 
upon usury. 

Defenestration (d /fenestra jan). [mod. f. 
L. De- I. 1 , 2 + fenestra a window : so in mod. F.] 
The action of throwing out of a window. 
> Defenestration of Prague, the action of the Bohemian 
insurgents who, on the 21st of May 1618, broke up a meeting 
of Imperial commissioners and deputies of the States, held 
in the castle of the Hradshin, and threw two of the commis- 
sioners and their secretary out of the window ; this formed 
the prelude to the Thirty Years' War. 

1 610 Reliq. Wotton. (1672) 507 A man saued at the time 
of the defenestration. 1837 Southev Lett. (1856) IV. 52 r, 
I much admire the manner in which the defenestration 
is shown [in a picture]. 1863 Neale Ess. Liturgiol. 238 
Which commencing at the defenestration of Prague, .termi- 
nated in the peace of Westphalia. 

Defens, obs. form of Defence. 

Defensable, ME. form of Defensible, q.v. 

fDefensal, a. Obs. rare. [f. med.L. defen- 
sdl-is, i. defens-um Defence : see -al, (OF. had 
deffensal sb. defence.)] Pertaining to defence. 

1560 Rolland Crt. Venus 1. 800 Charge him compeir 
befoir my Maiestie. .To heir him self accusit of crueltie. . 
With exceptionis, and causis defensall. 

t Defe'nsative, a. and sb. Obs. Also -itive. 
[f. L. type *dcfensdtlv-us (prob. used in 1 5-1 6th c. 
Latin), f, defensal-, ppl. stem of defensdre to ward 
off, defend, freq. of defendere to Defend : see -ive.] 

A. adj. 1. Having the property of defending ; 
defensive, protective. 
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1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 19 As with a defensative 
band about it. 1615 Markham Eng. Housew. 11. i. (1668) 41 
Ijay it within the defensitive plaister before rehearsed. 1668 
Howe Bless. Righteous (1825) 240 The efficacy and defensa- 
tive power of moral goodness. 

b. = Defensible i b. 

1591 F. Sparry Geomancie 85 The Citie. .is not defensatiue 
and [is] ill maintayned by men of force. 

2. Made in defence or vindication of something. 

a 1703 Burkitt On N. T. Mark ii. 22 Observe the defen- 
sative plea which our blessed Saviour malces. 

B. sb. * Defensive sb. I. (Very common in 
17th c.) 

1576 Baker Jewell of Health 7 b, Defensatives . . for ex- 
pelling the Plague. 1583 H. Howarde (title), A Defen- 
satiue against the Poyson of supposed Prophecies. 161 a 
Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 28 A good defensative 
against all venemous humours. 1658 Sir T. Browne Gard. 
Cyrus iii. 126 Houseleek, which old superstition set on the 
tops of houses, as a defensative against lightening, a 171 1 
Ken Semi, Wks. (1838) 160 Abstinence, the best defensitive 
a Christian can have. 1758 J. S. Le Dran's Observ. Surg. 
(1771) 94 A Defensitive composed of Bole Armeniafc], The 
White of an Egg, and Vinegar. 1783 Ainsworth Lat. Diet. 
(Morell) 1, A defensative" against poison. 

t Defe*nsatrice. Obs. rare. [ad. late L. de- 
fense trix, -trlce?n, fern, of defensator, agent-n. from 
defe?isare : see prec] Defendress. 

ri4go Mir (ntr Saluaciotm 3984 Virgine Marie.. is oure 
blissed deffensatrice. 

Defense, -fenser, var. of Defence, Defensor. 
Defensibility (drfensibHiti). [f. next + -ity.] 
The quality of being defensible 5 capacity of being 
I defended. 

1846 GaoTE Greece 11. ii. 11. 344 The extreme defensibility 
of its frontier. 1859 I. White Hist. France (i860) 5 The 
perfect defencibility of the French territory. 

Defensible (dJfensib'l), a. Forms : a. 3-6 
defensable, (5 -abill, -abylle, deffensable, 6 
Sc. defensabil, 6-7 defenceable) ; /3. 5- defen- 
sible, (5 diffensyble, 5-6 defensyble, 7 defen- 
cible). [Etymologically there are here two distinct 
words : a. defensable, a. F. defensable (1 2 th c. in 
Hatzf.):-L. defensabiUm (St. Ambrose, er 375), f. 
defensdre to ward off, freq. of defendZre to defend. 
In the latter part of the 1 5th c. this began to be 
displaced by 0. defensible, ad. L. defensibiLem 
(Cassiodorus, ^550), f. L. defens-, ppl. stem of 
defendere. This expelled the former before 1 700. 
• In French also defensible appears in 1 7-1 8th c, 
but both forms are there archaic, the ordinary word 
being defendable."] 
f 1. Affording, or capable of affording, defence ; 
I defensive. (Cf. Fencible A. 1-3.) a. Of men- 
I at-arms : Fit or able to defend a fortress, etc. Obs. 

1297 R. Glouc.(i724) 549 Hii hulde horn there defensables, 
! to libhe other to deie. 1481 Caxton Godfrey 306 Tber were 
therin turkes many, hardy and defensable. 150a Abnoldl 
, Chron. (1811) 289 Wyth certayn nombre off defensible par- 
' sones. 1549 Compl. Scot. xix. 163 Sa mony of you that ar 
defensabil men. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V, 111. iii. 50 We no 
longer are defensible. 1636 Pbynne Humb. Remonstr. 4 
Great Navies of Ships and people defensible. 1828 Scott 
F. M. Perth xix, Every defensible man of you . . keep his 
weapons in readiness. 

f b. Of fortresses, fortified places, etc. Obs. (but 
often not distinguishable from sense 3). 

138a Wvclif Jndg. vi. 2 Tbei maden to hem . . moost 
defensable placis to withstonden. c 1400 Rom. Rose 4168 
A portecolys defensable. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon 
vi, 1/9 Barbacanes well defensable. 1585 T. Washington 
tr. Nicholay's Voy. Turkie 1. xvi. 17 This Bourg is not 
defensible agaynst any great siege. 1627 Speed England, 
Garnsey § 2 A Pale of Rockes . . uery defensible vnto the 
Hand. J690 Dampies Voy. II. 1. vhi. 161 What charges 
have been bestowed on it since to make it defenceable. 
1781 Gibbon Decl.Sf F. III. Ixiv. 609 He maintained the 
most useful and defensible posts. 1818 Hallam Mid. Ages 
(1872) II. 129 Notwithstanding the vast population and 
\ defensible strength of Constantinople. 

fc. Of weapons, armour, or habiliments. Obs. 
1418 Hen. V in Riley Lond. Mem. (1868) 664 In here best 
I and most defensable harneys. 1480 Plumpton Corr. 40 
1 In there most defensible arrey. 1513 Act 5 Hen. VIII, c. 6 
Any Armour or defenceable Geer of War. 1548 Hall Chron. 
56 The citezens..had provided for al thinges necessary and 
defensible. 

f d. gen. Defensive, protective. Obs. 

IS4S Primer Hen. VIII (1546) 156 Be thou unto me 
. .a defensible God. 1574 Hvll Planting 77 Covered with 
clay, or some other defensable playster. 

t 2. In a state of defence against attack or injury ; 
safe. Obs. 

1581 J. Bell H addon's Answ. Osor. 276 b, That such as 
are buryed in the cowle and weede of a Franciscane Fryer, 
are forthwith defensible enough agaynst all the Devilles 
and furies of hell. Ibid. 487 b, Y* her life might have 
eskaped safe, and defensible from those raging stormes. 
1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 253 We could not leave the 
work in a more defensible state. 

3. Capable of being defended against attack or 
injury. 

1600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 207 The rocke with such 
unexpert soldiers was not defensible. 1704 Aodison Italy 
('733) 304 Defensible by a very little Army against a 
numerous Enemy. % 1816 Keatinge Trav. (1817) I. 259 His 
fortress was defensible against all the power of man. 1873 
Burton Hist. Scotl.W. Ixxii. 256 Dumbarton was supposed 
to be more defensible. 



DEFENSIVE. 

4. fig. Capable of being defended (in argument), 
maintained, or vindicated ; justifiable. (The chief 
current sense.) 

1413 Lydg. Pilgr. Sowle 1. xvii. (1859) 18 My cause, .was 
nought defensable by ought that I couthe se. c 1555 Harps- 
field Divorce Hen. VIII {1878) 48 The marriage is defence- 
able enough. 1674 Owen Holy Spirit (1693) 153 This is 
scarce defensible. 1769 Junius Lett. xvi. 71 The., resolu- 
tion., is defensible on general principles of reason. 1863 
Fawcett Pol. Econ. ill. vii. 387 A more defensible, or 
a juster claim, 1875 Whitney Life Lang. ix. 154 In a true 
and defensible sense. 

Hence Defensibleness. 

a 1689 Petty Pol. Arith. (t6go) 14 The defensibleness of 
the Country by reason of its Situation on the Sea. 1830 
Gen. P. Thompson Ex ere. (1842) 1. 229 The defensibleness 
ofparticular branches of a system. 

Defensibly (d/fe-nsibli), adv. Also 5-6 
-sably, 6 -cibly. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] 

1 1. In a ' defensible ' manner ; so as to afford 
defence or protection : see prec. 1. Obs. 

1464 in Rymer Fcedcra (1710) XI. 524 Every Man . . be 
Well and Defensibly arrayed, a 1533 Lo. Berne as Ihton 
cxliii. 530 Aboue .iii. M. horses defensably aparaylyd. 1599 
R. Crompton Mansion of Magnan. N iy b, The houses 
were all of stone, very strongly and defencibly builded. 

2. In a manner defensible by argument ; justi- 
fiably. 

1880 Variorum Teachers' Bible Isa. vii. 14 The Hebrew 
prefixes the article, which A. V. defensibly regards as that 
of species. 

Defension (d/fenfan). Also 6 -ayon, -cion. 
[ad. L. defension-em, n. of action from defendere 
to Defend. Cf, OF. defension, -stun (u-i6th c 
in Godef.).] 

fl. = Defence; protection, vindication, etc. 

138a Wyclif Ecclus. xlviii. 7 Domes of defensioun [1388 
defence]. 14.. Balade, IX Ladies Worthie (Chaucer's 
Wks. 1561), Against the proud Grekes made defencion With 
her victorious hand. 1514 R. Pace in Fiddes Wolsey 11. 
(1726) 203 In the defension of your gracis causis. a 1555 
Philpot Exam. $ Writ. (Parker Soc.) 325 The just defen- 
sion against his unjust accusation. 

2. In R.C. Colleges : The formal defence of a 
thesis or proposition as an academic exercise. 

1563 Foxe A. % M. 862a, He withstandeth the Popes 
Supremacie . . in his disputations and defensions. 16. . W. 
Blundell in Crossby Records 175 My said brother did make 
his public defension of Philosophy in the Roman college. 
1 86a F. C. Husenbeth Life J. Milner 8 He never taught 
in the Schools, nor made any public defensions. 1886 
J. Gillow Lit. Hist. Eng. Catholics II. 458 This defension 
took place in the palace of Cardinal Guise. 

Hence + Defe-nsional a., pertaining to defence. 

i-roa tr. Busching's Syst Geog. III. 682 The arsenal, the 
detensional office [at Freiburg, Switzerland], 

Defensitive: see Defensative. 

Defensive (dtfe-nsiv), a. and sb. Also 4-5 
-sif, 5 -syue, 6 -sife, deffensive, 7 defencive. 
[a. F. defensif, -ive (14th c. in Hatzf.), ad. med.L. 
defensiv-us, f. defens-, ppl. stem of L. defe?idere : 
see -ive.] A. adj. 

1. Having the quality of defending against attack 
or injury ; serving for defence ; protective. 

c 1400 Lanfranc's Cimrg. 13 Aboute be wounde leie 
a medicyn defensif. 1493 Act 11 Hen. VII, c. 64 Preamb., 
Armours Defensives, as Jakkes, Salettis, Brigandynes. 
1548 Hall Chron. 169 b, Any weapon, either invasive or 
defensive, 1593 Shaks. Rich. II, n. i. 48 As a Moate de- 
fensiue to a house. 1636 Sia H. Blount Voy. Levant (1637) 
100 A boorded Arche. .defensive against sunne and raine. 
X634 Sia T. Herbert Trav. (1638) 330 The Nut is cloathed 
with a defensive husk. x6S5 Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. 11. § 21 
IV". 357 A Castle Uhen much decayed, never much defensive 
for this City). 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VI. 361 An 
hard, firm shell, which furnishes . . both offensive and defensive 
armour. 1874 Boutell/1 rms <$• A rm. ii. 9 When they invaded 
Gaul, the Romans, .wore defensive armour formed of iron. 

fb. Of fortified places : = Defensible 1 b. Obs. 

1 601 R. Johnson Kingd. & Commw. (1603) 259 To 
immure themselves in such defensive places. 1634 Sik T. 
Herbert Trav. (1638) 81 The Citie is .. made defensive by 
many helps of nature and industry. 

t c. Of persons : Capable of making defence. 
Obs. rare. 

1667 Milton P. L. vi. 393 The faint Satanic Host Defen- 
sive scarse, or, with pale iear surpris'd. 

t d. With of: Serving to ward off, or to protect 
against. Obs. rare. 

1725 Pops Odyss. xxih. 106, I rais'd a nuptial bow'r And 
roof 'd defensive of the storm and show'r. 

2. Made, formed, or carried on for the purpose 
of defence: opposed to offensive ( = aggressive). 

1580 NoaTH Plutarch (1676) 45$ The Athenians made 
League offensive and deffensive with them. 1631 Gouge 
Gods A rrmvs in. § 60. 293 The bloud which in defensive 
warre is shed. 1678 Lady Chaworth in 12th Reg. Hist. 
MSS. Comm. App. v. 44 A league offend ve and defencive with 
Holland. 1777 Watson Philip It (1839) 353 Able to wage 
only a ledious defensive war. 1787 Mao. D Arblav Diary 
Mar., I was obliged to resolve upon a defensive conduct^ in 
future. 1869 Rawlinson Anc. Hist. 180 Alliance, offensive 
and defensive, between Sparta and Bceotia. 

3. Of or belonging to defence. 

1643 Slingsby Diary (1836) 102 Tbey . . lay at a defensive 
guard*. 1684 R. H. School Recreation 67 Having shewn 
you the Defensive part, I shall now proceed to the Offen- 
sive. 1739 J. TRArp Right, over-much (1758) 16 Going to 
law is absolutely unlawful, even on the defensive side. 1845 

5. Austin Ranke's Hist. Refill. 175 Their position was 
entirely a defensive one. 
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DEFENSIVELY. 

4. Spoken or written in defence of something ; of 
the nature of a defence or vindication. 

1604 Brovciiton (title), Two little Workes defensive of our 
Redemption. 1768 Blacrstonk Cw«/m. 111. 100 1 lis de- 
fensive allegation, to which he is entitled in his turn lo the 
plaintiff's answer upon oath. 1893 Booktuan June 85/3 An 
appreciative essay, partly defensive of his memory. 
B. sb. 

fl. Something that serves to defend or protect; 
esp. hi Med. and Surg, a bandage, plaster, oint- 
ment, or medicine, serving to guard against injury, 
inflammation, corruption, infection, etc. Obs. 

c 1400 La*ifrane*s Cirurg. 314 |>ou schalt algale aboute be 
sijkncs leie a defensif of bole & terra sigillata. 1544 Pha^r 
Pestilence (1553) P » v b, Lay a defenstue about the sore. 156a 
Turner Herbal if. 41b, If it be layd vnto woundes, it is 
a good defensiuc for them. 1610 Markkam Masterpiece tt. 
clxxiii. 485 It ts also an excellent defensiue against fluxes 
of blood, a 16x6 Bacon f I.), Wars preventive upon just 
fears, are defensives, as well as on actual Invasions. 1665 
Evklvn Mem. (1857) III. 150 Wear this defensive for my 
sake. 17x5 Bradley Fatn. Diet. s.v. Wounds, If a Nerve 
happens to be cut, you must close it, and use a Defensive, 
to prevent a concourse of Humours. 

2. A position or attitude of defence: usually in 
phr. to stand (act, etc.) on the defensive* [Absolute 
use of A. 3.] 

1601 R. Johnson Kingd. <Jr Comnvw. (1603) 178 Onely to 
stand upon the defensive. 1708 Swift Predictions* The 
French army acts now wholly on the defensive. 1707 Burk e 
Corr. IV. 431 In debate, as in war, we confine ourselves to 
a poor, disgraceful, and ruinous defensive. i8»8 Scott /'". 
M. Perth xxxiv, The two brethren . . striking both at once, 
compelled him to keep tbe defensive. 1 869 Freeman Norm. 
Cona. (1876) 1 1 1, xii. 159 Tbe plan of the Duke was to stand 
wholly on the defensive. 

1 3. One who defends himself against attack : 
opposed to assailant or aggressor. Obs. rare. 

1634 Sir T. Hkruhrt Trav. 79 They, .retired home, leaving 
the Georgians Victors, though defensives. 

Defensively (dffc-nsivli), adv. [-ly2] i n 
a defensive manner ; by way of defence. 

1670 Milton Hist. Eng. 11. Wks.(i8si) 59 Camalodunum, 
where the Romans had seated themselves to dwell pleasantly, 
rather than defensively, was not fortifi'd. 169a Luttkell 
Brie/ Ret. (1857) II. 370 We shallj it's beleived, act only de- 
fensively. 1884 Mrs. OurHANT in Blacfnv. Mag. Jan. 5/a 
Lady Mary put up her hand defensively. 

Defe*nsiveness. [«ness.] The quality of 
being defensive. 

1600 F. Walker Sp. Martdevitic 131a, They want no 
defensiuenes against the cold. 18x8 Examiner 643/1 The 
position of defensiveness. 1885 G. Meredith Diana I. xy. 
323 Arousing her instincts of defensiveness. 

Defensor (d/fe-nsaj, -/j). Forms: 4-5 de- 
feneour, (4-6 -oure, 5 -owre), 6 defencer, 6- 
defonsor. [ME. and AFr. defettsour - OF. *de- 
fenseor, in 13th c. deffenceour, mod.F. dtfenscur :— 
L. defensator-em (Jerome), agent-n. from defensor*, 
freq. of defendere to Defend. By later changes 
in Eng. the word is completely assimilated to L. 
defensor, agenl-n. from defendifre.') 

fl. A defender. Obs. 

Chief Defensor of the Christian Church, a title formerly 
bestowed by the Pope upon individual kings, as upon 
Henry VII of England. 

1375 Barbour Bruce xvw. 745 Sum of tbe defensouris war 
All dede, and othir woundit sare. 1*1430 Lvdo. Bochas t. 
xvi. (1554) 33 a, To holy churche he was chief defensour. 
1509 Fa a van vu. (1533) 690* *53° Palsgr. Introd. 10 Henry 
by the grace of God, kynge of Englande and of France, 
defensor of the fay the. 1596 Foxe % s A. $ M. 591/1 Any of 
their fautors, comforters, counselors, or defensers. x6xx 
Speed I list. Gt. Brit. ix. xx. 7a Chicle Defensor of Christs 
Church. 1670 Famous Conclave Clement VI 1 1 "29 The only 
defensor and supportor of the Catholtck Religion. 

2. Rom. Hist. 1 In the later period of the empire 
(after 365 a.d.), title of a magistrate in the pro- 
vincial cities, whose chief duty was to afford 
protection against oppression on the part of the 
governor 1 (Lewis & Short). 

<ri370 Wyclif Eng. Wits. (1880^95 And saynte gregori 
wrote to be defensoure of rome in pis maner. [1818 Hallam 
Mid. Ages (1872) I. 341 Hut the Defensores were also magis- 
trates and preservers of order.] 1841 W. Spaldinc itaty <y 
it. I si. 1. 112 The defensors differed in both respects. 1855 
Milman Lat. Chr. (1864) II. m. v. 45 What the defensor 
had been in the old municipal system. 

3. Roman Law. One who look up the defence 
and assumed the liability of a defendant in an 
action. 

1875 Postk Cains IV. Comm. fed. a) 569 A defensor may 
prevent a forfeiture of the stipulation. Ibid., A defensor 
(unauthorized representative) of the defendant gave security 
judicatum solvi. 

Hence Defe'naorshlp, the office of defensor. 

1855 Milman Latin Chr. III. 2921 The golden diadem, 
the insignia of the Patriciate and Defeosorship of the city 
of Rome. 

Defensory (d/Te*nsori), a. and sb. Now rare 
or Obs. [ad. L. defensdri-us, f. defensor-em : see 
Defensor and -ory.] 

A. adj. That is intended, or serves, to defend ; 
defensive. 

155X Huloet, Defcnsoryc, pracsidiarius. 1586 A. Day 
Eng. Secretary 11. (1625) 14 A Letter defensonr answering by 
confutation all the objections. 1647 Royafl <fr Koyallisfs 
Pica 13 The warre on the Kings side is vindicatory and 
defensorie. 1849 Erasers Mag. XXXIX. 669 One of the de- | 
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fensory provisions which the Creator has assigned to some 
of 11 is creatures. 

+ B. sb. Something defensive ; a defence. Obs. 
i$88 Greene Perimedes 6 As a defensorie against ensuing 
gricfes. 159X (title), Martin Mar-Sixtus. A second Replie 
against the Defensory and Apology of Sixtus the fifth. 1677 
Galk Crt. Gentiles II. 111, 154 A Defensorie of the Scripture 
and Church. 

Defenst, obs. f. defencedx see Defence v. 
tDefe*nsure. Obs. [t L. defens- ppl. stem 
of defendifre + -URE.] Something that defends; 
Defensive sb. i. 

1586 W. Bailey Briefe Treat. (1633) 31 Wee must defend 
the eye with some defensive to Avoid the offence of a flux . 

Defer (d/fou), v. 1 Forms : 4-7 difforre, 5-7 
doforre, (4 defer©, 5-6" defar, -arre, dyfferre, 
7 deferr), 5-7 diffor, 5-6 differr, 6 differe, dy- 
forro, dyffer, dyffor(r-), diffar (r-), 6-7 differ(r-), 
5- defer(r-). Inflexions deferred, deferring. 
[ME. differre-n, a. OF. differer (il differe), 14th c. 
in Liltr£, ad. L. differ-re to carry apart, pot off, 
postpone, delay, protract; also, tntr., to bear in 
different directions*, have diverse bearings, differ. 
Orig. the same word as Differ v. (q.v. for the 
history of their differentiation), and often spelt 
differ in 16- 17th c. ; but forms in de-, def, are 
found from the 15th, and have prevailed, against 
the etymology, mainly from the stress being on the 
final syllable ; but partly, perhaps, by association 
with delay."] 

f 1. trans. To put on one side ; lo set aside. Obs. 

1393 GowEt Coftf.l. a6a At manoes sighte Envie for to l>e 
preferred Hath conscience so dinerred, That do man loketh 
to the vice Whiche Is the moder of malice, c 1430 Lvixs. 
eVors, Shete 4- G. 96 The Syrcumstaunce me lyst nat to 
defer. — Min. Poems ( Percy Soc.) 1 4 Grace withe her lycour 
cristallyne and pure DefTerritbe vengeaunce off ffuriose 
woodnes. 

fb. To set or pnt 1 beside oneself'; lo bereave 
of one's wils. Obs. rare— l . 

* *375 Se. Leg Saints \ Matth.rus&A, puhame)»t pai [two 
sorcerers] had euir marryte Inc pare wittis or diflcrryte. 

f c. reff To withdraw or remove oneself. Obs. 

* 1375 -Sr. Leg* Saints, Martha 171 Hely, defere pe nocht 
fra me, Hot in myn helpe nov haste bu pe I 

2. trans. To put off (action, procedure) to some 
later time ; to delay, postpone. 

138a Wycuf Num. xxx. 15 If the man . . into another dav 
deferre the sentence. 14. . Prose Legends in Anglia VI 1 1. 
13a [Shel differred be questyonc. 1483 Cath. Angt. 09 To 
Differ, differrt^protongare. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A.xu 
vii. 10A Ifie Lacedemonyens with drewe them self and dif- 
ferde the bataylle. 15x6 Tixdale Matt. xxiv. 48 M y master 
wyll differ his commynge. 1593 Shahs, a Hen. VI, iv. vii. 141 
Soldiers, Deferre the spoile of the Citie vntill night. 1651 
Hobses Leviatk. 11. xxx. 183 Sometimes a Civill warre, may 
be differred. by such wayes. 1711 Addison Spect. No. 9a 
Fa, I have deferred furnishing my Closet with Authors, 'till 
I receive your Advice. 1795 Southey Joan of Arc iv. 499 
O chosen by Heaven I defer one day thy march. 1863 Geo. 
Kliot Romola 11. iv. She deferred writing the irrevocable 
words of parting from all her little world. 

b. Const, with inf. ? Obs. 

1426 H. Beaueobt in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. II. I. 10a He 
hath, long differred to parfourme them, c 1450^/. Cutlibert 
(Surtees) 71x8 To wende hamebai no^tdefcrde. 1535 Cover, 
dale Josh. x. 13 The Sonne .. dyffcrred to go downe for the 
space of a whole daye after. 1609 Bible (Douay) Ps. lxxix. 
Comm., How long wilt thou dinerre to heare our prayer? 
a 1656 Ussher Ami. (1658) 880 Neither did he long defer to 
put those Jews to death, a 173a Atterbury (J X The longer 
thou deferrest to be acquainted with them, tbe less every day 
thou wilt find thyself disposed to tbem. 

c. absol. or inir. To delay, procrastinate : rarely 
with off. 

138a Wycu^ Dtut. vii. 10 So that he scater hem, and 
ferther differr e not [1388 differr [v.r. tariej no lengerel. c 1450 
St. Cuthhert (Surtees) 7533 He defard, and walde no3t trus. 
1577 North brooke Dicing (1843) t8o\Vhyles he desired, 
they deferred a 159a Greene & Lodge LoohingGlass Wks. 
(Rtldg.) 129/1 Defer not off, to-morrow is too late. 1614 
Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 935 God differ 's on purpose that 
our trials may be perfect 1635 R. Bolton Comf. Ajffl. Come. 
ix. 35a The longer thou putst off and defferest the more un- 
fit shalt thou be to repent. 174a Vounc Nt. Th. i. 390 Be 
wise to-day ; 'tis madness to defer. 1771 P. Parsons AVw- 
market I. n, I have waited (demurred, my gentle reader, if 
you be a lawyer, deferred, if you be a divine) ♦ . a full year. 

3. trans. To put off (a person or matter) lo a 
future occasion : + a. a person. Obs. 

1381 WvcLiP-4r//xxiv. aa Sothli Felix deferride hem (1388 
dclayede, MS. K. ether differride; Tindale differde, X539 
Great B. defcrede. 1557 Genev. differed, 158* Rhcm. differred, 
i6ix and r88x deferred}. 1545 Brinklow CompU 90 b, Men 
be differyd from tyme to tyme, yea from yere to yere. 164a 
Rogers Naantats 137 If it seem good to thy wisdome to 
deferre me. ^ 1709 Strvpe Ann. Ref. \. xxxviii. 440 He was 
deferred until Monday. 

b. a time, matter, question. 

1509 Barclay Shy/ of Polys (1570) 49 Where they two 
bo rowed, they promise to pay three. Their day of payment 
longer to defarre. 1536 Exhorl.fr. North 135 in Fumiv. 
Ballads I 309 Differ not your mat teres tyll a new jere. 1559 
Morwyng Evonym. 95 Which conserveth the good health 
of man's body, prolongeth a man's youth, dtffereth age. 
1559 Willock Lett, to Crosraguctlin Keith Hist. Chnrch Sc. 
App. 108 Jam.), I wold aske quhilk of us differreth the Caus. 
1611 BtaLE/Vw.xiii.ia Hope deferred maketb the heart sicke. 
C. To relegate to a later part of a treatise. 

1538 Starkky England 1. iv. 133 Let us not entur intothys 
dysputatyon now, but . . dyffer hyt to hys place. 1558 Knox 



DEFERENCE. 

First Blast (Arb.) 37 The admonition I differe to the end. 
1611 Corvat Crudities 480, I had differred it till the end of 
1 he sermon. 1695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth 1. 1 1 723) 4 1 
Which I choote, rather than trouble the Reader with a 
Detail . . here, to deferr to their proper Hace. 1877 J. D. 
Chamber)! Drviur Worship 384 It has been found neceaury 
to defer ihern to the Appendix. 

1 4. To put off (time), waslc In delay. Obs. 

i38xWvcur J5V*.xii. 7t Dais sholen be diffcrrid,or drawen, 
in to loong [138* differrid In to long tyme]. 1548 Hall 
Chron. 184 Not mynding to differre the time any farther. 
1579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) iaa Idle to deferre y lime lyke 
Sajnt George, who is euer on borsebacke yet oeuer rydeth. 
159* Shars. 1 Hen. VI, 111. ii. 33 Deferre no tyme, delayer 
haoe dangerous ends. 1633 G. Herbert Tentfie, Deniall 
yi, O cheer and tunc my heart lease breast, Deferre no time, 
fb. To protract; also tntr. to linger. Obs. 

1546 Langlcy Pol. Verg. De Invent, l xiL 34 a, The 
Waxres were longe differred. i<tfi Norton & Sackv. Cor- 
boduc iv. ii, Why to this houre Have kind and fortune thus 
deferred my breath? i<j6i Hollybush Horn. Apoth. 4a b, 
If the disease woulde differre, and the jaundis woulde not 
voyde. 

Defer \d?fo-*\ Also 5-6 differ, 6-7 do- 
ferre, (8 defere ). Inflexions deferred, deferring, 
[a. F. dtfirer (il difire), 16th c, in IMxi (defferer 
14th c. in Godef. Sufftl.), in same sense as Eng., 
ad. L. defer-re lo Bring or carry away, convey 
down, to bring or carry with reference to destina- 
tion, lo confer, deliver, transfer, grant, give, to 
report, lo refer (a matlcr) to any one; U De- 1. 1, a 
+ ferre to bear, carry.] 

•fl. trans. To carry down or away; to convey 
\to some place) ; to bring away. Obs. rare. 

16x6 Bacon Sytva \ 254, I do not think that if a Sound 
should pass through divers mediums . . it would deliver the 
Sound in a differing place, from that unto which it is 
deferred. 1654 R. Coorincton tr. Hist. Ivstine 551 1 Ie was 
so much amazed at it, that he could not forbear to vomit or 
defer the forced burthen of his belly. 

1 2. To offer, proffer, tender ; in Law, lo offer 
for acceptance. Const, to, rarely on. To defer an 
oath « F. defe'rer un serment, L. deferre jusjuran- 
dnm. Obs. 

1563 Fox« A. ff M. 78a b, Vpon a corporal! oihe to them 
deferred by the iudges. 15^5 Jewel RepL Harding (161 1 ) 
379 That Godly worship which . . of tbe Diuincs is called 
Latria, is deferred only to the Blessed Trinity. 1651 Horbks 
Lex'iath. 11. xxx. 177 To deferre to them any obedience, or 
honour. 1677 Galk Crt. Gentiles ill. 17a Apuleius . . does 
in vain defer or bestow tbis honor on those Demons. 1764-7 
Lo. G. Lvttklton Hist. Hen. II, 1 1. 95 (Seager) How very 
wonderful is it that all the princes . . when a king renowned 

1 for his valour, .was actually at their head, should defer the 
command to a monk. 183a Austin Jurispr. (18791 II. liii. 
894 Until he accept the inheritance, he has a right deferred 
or proffered by the lawQi/j delatum) but he has not a right 

! fully acquired {jus acquisitum). 

f3. To submit (a matter to a person, etc.) for 
determination or judgement ; to refer. Obs. 

1490 Acta Dom. Cone. 204 ( Jam.) The lordis will differ the 
hale maier to tbe said Robert spoussis aitht. tut Bainls 
Wks. (1573) 345/1 This matter was deferred of both partes 
to the sentence of the kyng. 1660 R. Coxa Power * Sutj. 
160 We teach, that among Priests there be no it rites and 
wrangling, nor let them be deferred to the Secular power. 
1691 Blair in W. S. Perry Hist. C olt. Amer. CoL Ch. (i860) 

1. 4 The council, he said, would defer it to the committee for 
plantations. 

1 4. absol. To refer for information to. Obs. 

1563 F°xk A. *r M. 797 b, Concernynge the depositions of 
this Lorde Paget, here producted, we differ to the xx. act, 
where you shal fynde hym examined. 

f5. intr. (for refl.) To submit oneself to. Sc. Obs. 

1479 Acta Dom. Audit. 90 (Jam.) Deere lis . . that Johne 
Stewart . . sail . . pay to Archibald Forester of Corstorfm 
xx L yerly of viii yeris bigain . . becauss the said Archibald 
diffent to his aith, and he refusit to suere in presens of the 
lordis. 1490 Ada Dom. Cottc. 194 (Jam.) The lordis aboue 
writtin wald nocht defer to the said excepctoun. 

6. intr. To submit in opinion or judgement to ; 
to pay deference to. 

It is probably with reference to tbis that Evelyn, 1667 
{Mem. III. 161 ed. 1857), says, We have hardly any word* 
that do . . fully express the French emotion, defer, effort. 

1686 F. SrENct House of Medici 306 (L.) 1 hey not only 
deferred to his counsels in publick assemblies, but he was 
moreover the umpire of domestic matters. 1730 A. Gordon 
MnffexsAmphith.% How far we must defere lo his Authority? 
179a Burke Let. to Sir H. Langrish* Wks. 1841 I. 543 If 
you had not deferred to the judgment of others. 1855 Pres. 
cott Philip II, x. ix. (1857) 165 Philip . . had the good sense 
to defer to the long experience and the wisdom of his father. 
1870 Bryant Iliad 1. 1. 31 And let me warn my mother, Wise 
as she is, that she defer to Jove. 

Deference (deferens), [a. F. dlftrencc (16th 
a), f. offerer to Defer v.* : sec -ence.] 
^ 1 1- The action of offering or proffering ; tender- 
ing, bestowing, yielding. Obs. rare — 

1660 tr. Amyraldus Treat, cone. Relig. 1. ul 35 Our de- 
fereoce of all honor and glory to that which we venerate. 

2. Submission lo the acknowledged snpeiior 
claims, skill, judgement, or other qualities, of 
another. Often in phr. to pay, show, yield defer- 
ence. 

1647 Clarendon Hist Reb. 1. (1843) 9fa He was . . negli- 
gent . . to correspond with htm with that deference he had 
used to do, but had the courage to dispute his commands. 
1706 Estcourt Fair Exam*, in. i, Now, Sir, you shall stay 
and see what a Deference they pay to my Skill and Autho- 
rity. 1711 Addison Spect. No. 6a r 7 With all the Defcreocc 
that is due to tbe Judgment of so great a Man. 1798 Fxrriar 
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lllustr. Sterne, Varieties of Man ig6 Much of this evil has 
certainly proceeded from undue deference to authorities. 
1830 D'Israkli Chas. /, III. vii. 148 Charles often yielded 
a strange deference to minds inferior to his own. 1836 H. 
Coleridge North. Worthies (1852) 1. 6 That voice of autho- 
rity to which he would have paid most willing deference. 

3. Courteous regard such as is rendered to a 
superior, or to one to whom respect is due; the 
manifestation of a disposition to yield to the claims 
or wishes of another. Const, to, \for. 

a 1660 Hammond Whs. II. 1. 137 (R) wh y was DOt J<f. n 
who was a virgin chosen, or preferred before the rest ? . . nis 
answer is, because Peter was the Elder, the deference being 
gi ve n to his age. 166*2 J . Davi ks tr. Olearius* Voy. A mbass. 
80 Nor have they any more complyance one for another, 
than they have deference for strangers : for instead of being 
civil one to another [etc.]. 1678 Lively Orac.y. § 1$. 296, 
I shall consider to which God himself appears in Scripture 
to give the deference. 1712 Steele Sped. No. 497 f 2 He 
was conducted from room to room, with great deference, to 
the minister. 1754 Chatham Lett. Nephew iv. 20 Their age 
and learning.. entitle them to all deference. 1855 H. Reed 
Ltd. Eng. Hist. iii. 411 That indescribable and instinctive 
deference to the > feelings of others, which constitutes the 
gentlemanly spirit. 

4. In deference to: in respectful acknowledge- 
ment of the authority of, out of practical respect 
or regard to. 

1863 H. Cox Inst it, 1. x. 249 The resignation of a Prime 
Minister in deference to the will of the House of Commons. 
1867 Smiles Huguenots Eng. xl (1880) 195 In deference to 
public opinion, he granted some relief to the exiles from his 
privy purse. 1879 M. Arnold Irish Cathol. Mixed Ess. 
101 It is in deference to the opinion.. of such a class that 
we shape our policy. 

Deference, obs. form of Difference. 

t !De*ferency. Obs. rare — l . [f. as prec. with 
ending -ency, q.v.] = Deference. 

1678 Owen Mind of God v. 132 A due reverence and 
deferency unto the Wisdom . .of God. 

Deferent (de-ferent), a. 1 and sb. Also 5-7 
different, 6 defferent. [a. F. deferent (Tare 
16th a), or immed. ad. L. ddferent-em, pr. pple. of 
defer-re to carry down or away.] 

A. adj. Carrying or conveying down or to a 
particular destination. 

1626 Bacon Sytva Argt. to § 221, etc., The Figures of Pipes, 
or Concaues, thorow which Sounds passe; or the other Bodies 
different ; conduce to the Variety and Alteration of the 
Sounds. 1686 Snape Anat. Horse 1. xxiii. 47 These deferent 
Vessels are two, one on each side. 1877 Huxley Anat. 
Inv. Anim. vii. 378 The.. testes end in a pair of deferent 
ducts. 

B. sb. 

1. A carrying or conducting agent; spec, in 
Phys. y a canal or duct for conveying fluids. 

x6a6 Bacon Sylva § 133 Though Aire be the most favour- 
able Deferent of Sounds. Ibid. § 217 All of them are dull 
and unapt Deferents except the Air. 1730-6 Bailey (folio\ 
Deferents, those vessels of the body appointed for the con- 
veyance of humours from one part to another. 

2. In the Ptolemaic astronomical system: The 
circular orbit of the centre of the epicycle in which 
a planet was conceived to move: corresponding 
(roughly) to the actual orbit of the planet. Cf. 
Epicycle r. 

1413 Lvdg. Pilgr. Sowte v. i. 70 Within euerycheof these 
seuen speres, there was a Cercle embelyfyng som what., 
whiche Cercle clepeth the different. 1594 Blundevil Extrc. 
in. 1. xv. (ed. 7) 306 The Circle that carrieth the Moon, 
called her Defferent. 1690 Levbourn Cursus Math, 757 
The Semidiametre of the Deferent .. is equal to 56^ Semi- 
diametres of the Earth. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. s. v., 
The two points where the Epicicle intersects the Deferent 
are called the Points of the greatest Elongation. 1834 Nat. 
Philos., Hist. Astron. vi. 31/2 (Useful Knowl. Soc.), He 
[Ptolemy] himself considered his system of deferents and 
epicycles merely as a means of determining mathematically 
the positions of the heavenly bodies for any given time. 

3. One who reports a matter ; the communicator 
of a notice. 

1670 Evelyn in Phil. Trans. V. 1056, I communicate to 
them, through your hands, not only the Instrument. .but 
the Description of the Use and Benefit of it from such 
a Deferent, as I am sure they will very highly value. 1671 
— Mem. (1857) III. 238 Unless you approve of what I write, 
and assist the deferrent, for I am no more. 

Deferent (de-ferent), a. 2 [f. Defer v. 2 , and 
Deference : see -ent.] Showing deference, de- 
ferential. 

x8za Blackiu. Mag. XI. 167 His opposition . . was always 
modest, deferent. m 1836 Miss Mulock % Halifax (ed. 17) 
413 Never in all his life had Guy been so deferent, so loving, 
to his father. 1886 Mallocic Old Order Changes ti. vii, 
Easiness and want of deferent distance in his manner. 

Deferential (defere-njal), 0. 1 [f. Deference 
(or its L. type * deferential) + -al: cf. essence , 
essential^ prudence, prudential, etc.] Characterized 
by deference; showing deference; respectful. 

182a Scott Nigel xxii, If you seek deferential observance 
and attendance, I tell you at once you will not find them 
here. 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick, xvii, She was marvellously 
Referential to Madame Mantalini. 1870 Disraeli Lothair 
vjii, The Duke, .could be soft and deferential to women, 
nee Deferentiality deference ; Defere'n- 
idv., in a deferential manner. 

Mag. Feb. 185 His master he recognises as 
^ectful deferentiality. a 1846 Gentlem. Mag. 
^ster for deferentially. 1848 C. Bronte 
* 61 These ladies were deferentially received 
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I . . and conducted to seats of honour. 1865 Dickens Mut. 
' Fr. 111. i, Deferentially observant of bis master's face. 
Deferential, a. 2 Phys. [a. F. dtftrentiel (e.g. 

arttre deffrentielle), f. deferent, Deferent a. 1 : see 

-al.] Serving to convey or conduct ; pertaining to 

the deferent duct. 
1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. Anim. xl. 640 The deferential 

end of the testicular tube opens into a sac close to the anus. 

1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Deferential artery, a small branch 

supplied to the Yas deferens by one of the branches of the 

superior vesical artery. 

Deferment (dtfoument). [f. Defer v.\ + ' 
-ment. Possibly from F. : Godefroy Suppl. cites | 
an example of deferrement of 14th c] A putting 
off ; postponement, delay. 

1612 W. Parkes Curt aim Dr. (1876) 31 Mercers and j 
Taylors may their customes hire, With long deferment of ! 
their tedious bils. 183a Southey Hist. Penins. War III. j 
191 The cases which could bear no deferment of relief. 1884 
M. Arnold in Pall Mall G. 1 Dec. 6/2 The delays and the 
deferments which they are certain to lead to. 

Deferred (dtfavrd), a. [f. Defer v.i + 
• -ed.] Postponed, put off for a time, delayed.^ 

Deferred Annuity >, an annuity that does not begin till 
after a certain period or number of years, nr till the occur- 
rence of a future event, as the decease of some person. 
Deferred Bonds \ see quot. 1882.^ Deferred Pay, a part of 
the pay of a soldier, etc., which is held over to be paid at 
his discharge, or Bt death ; in the British Army the amount ' 
of deferred pay for soldiers and non-commissioned officers is 
twopence a day ; to men in the reserve force the amount is 
paid annually. Deferred Shares, Stock: see quot. 1882. 
Deferred shoot : see quot. 1883. 

1651 Hobbes Leviath. 111. xxxii. 198 An immediate, or 
a not long deferr'd event. 1674 Essex Papers (Camden) I. 
215 That no surprise might be put upon y r Excellency by 
the defered hearing. 1804 J. Poole Narr. Foreign Corps 
63 My first knowledge of the deferred list. 1819 Shelley 
Cenci v. ii. 23 'Tis my hate, and the deferred desire To 
wreak it, which extinguishes their [the cheeks'] blood. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 381 The effect . . of bitter regrets 
and of deferred hopes. 1882 Bithell Counting-house Diet. 
s. v., Deferred Bonds are bonds issued by a Government or 
I by a company, entitling the holder to a gradually increasing 
rate of interest, till the interest amount to a certain specified 
rate, when they are classed as, or are converted into Active 
Bonds. Deferred Shares are shares issued by a Trading 
Company, but not entitling the holder to a full share of the 
profits of the company, and sometimes to none at all, until 
the expiration of a specified time, or the occurrence of some 
I event. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Deferred shoots, the shoots 
produced from dormant buds in the axils of bud-scales. 
1889 WhitakeSs Aim. 645 Deferred pay is an additional 
payment of £3 per annum made to all non-commissioned 
officers and soldiers on discharge who have fulfilled certain 
conditions. 

Deferrer (diE'raj). [f. Defer vA + -er *.] 

1 One who defers ; a delayer, postponer. 

1552 HtiLOET, Deferrer, ennctator. 1559 Willock Let. to 

I Crossraguel in Keith Hist. Ch. Scoll. App. 198 Quhilk of 
both is the Differrer of the Caus? a 1637 B. Jonson tr. 
Horace's Art Poetry 245 A great deferrer, long in hope, 
grown numb With sfoth, yet greedy still of what s to come. 
1880 G. Meredith Trag. Com. xiv. (1892) 200 One of those 1 
delicious girls in the New Comedy . . called The Postponer, 
The Deferrer, or, as we might say, The To-Morrower. 

Deferring (dtfa-rirj), vbl. sb. [f. Defer 
+ -INQ 3 .] The action of the verb Defer 1 ; de- 
laying, postponement. 
! 14.. Lydg. Temple of Glas 1206^ Abide awhile .. Let no 
j sorow in bin herte bite For no diflferring. 1583 Stubbes 
! Anat. Abus. 11. (1882) 9 This deferring of lustice is as 
damnable before God. 1621 Bp. Hall Heaven upon Earth 
1 § 6 After all these friuolous deferrings, it [sinne] will returne 
I vpon thee. 1633 Earl Manch. Al Mondo 112 By 

j deferring wee presume upon that we haue not, and neglect 
that weliaue. 

Deferring (dtfa'rirr), ppl. a. 1 [f. Defer vA 
+ -ing 2.] That defers ; putting off, delaying. 

c 1565 Lindesay (Pitsc.) Chron. Scot, (1728) 105 Gave them 
a differring answer which was little to effect. 

Deferring, a. 2 [f. Defer v 2 + -ing 2 .] 
Manifesting deference ; deferential. 

1829 S. Turner Hist. Eng. IV. 11. xxvii. 198 The language j 
of very deferring but of rather strong affection. 

t DefeTve. v. Obs. rare. [ad. L. defervcre to 
j boil down, boil thoroughly, f. De- I. 3 b + ferverc 
J to boil.] To boil down. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. xi. 485 Defrut, carene . . Of must 
is made : Defrut of defervyng Til thicke. 

Defervesce (dffaws), v. [ad. L. defervescfre 
to cease to boil, cool down, f. De- 1. 6 +fervescere, 
inceptive of ferverc to be hot.] intr. To cool down. 

1859 Sat. Rev. VIII. 735/2 The pamphlet ..has experi- 
enced the fate incidental to effervescent things— it has de» 
fervesced. 

Defervescence (d/fa-ive'sens). [f. L. defer- 
vescent-cm Defervescent : see -ence.] 

1. Cooling down ; abatement of heat. 

1721 Bailey, Defervescence, a growing cool, an abating. 
I77S in Ash. Hence in mod. Diets. 

2. Path. The decrease of bodily temperature 
which accompanies the abatement of fever or 
feverish symptoms ; the period of this decrease. 

(Introduced in German {defcrvescenz) by Wunderlich.) ! 

1866 Braithwaite Retrospect of Med. LI II. 14 The height 
of the fever was reached on December 31st. .after this defer- 
vescence went on gradually. 1875 H. C Wood Therap. 
(1879) 145 It is evident that.. in some of these cases of 
Wunderlich's the drug was given about the time natural 
defervescence would be expected to occur. 1877 Roberts 
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Handbk. Med.^ (ed. 3) I. 78 Occasionally defervescence is 
quite irregular in its progress. 

t Deferve*scency. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ency.] 
- prec. ; also fig. 

1649 Jer. Taylor Great Exemp. y. § 20. 15s After a long 
time, .they are abated by a defervescency in holy actions. 
1684 tr. Bond's Merc. Compit. vi. 160 A Loosness, which 
follows in the defervescency of a Fever. 

Defervescent (drfarve-sent), a. and sb. [f. 
L. defervescent-em, pr. pple. of defervescfre to De- 
fervesce.] 'That which can reduce fever and 
high temperature, as cold and bloodletting ' {Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). 

Defesance, Defese, etc., obs. ff. Defeasance, 
Defease, etc. 

Defet, var. of Defeit a. Obs., wasted. 

Defete, -fette, obs. forms of Defeat sb. and v. 

t Defeu'd, nonce-wd. [f. De- + Feud : on some 
mistaken analogy, such as spite, despite.] =Feud. 

1648 Evelyn Mem. (1857) III. 22 If the commanders were 
all at defeud one amongst the other. 

Defeudalize : see De- II. 1. 

Defeysance, obs. form of Defeasance. 

Deff(e, obs. forms of Deaf. 

II Deffait, a. Her. Obsr 0 [F. defeit, in OF. 
desfatt, deffait, undone, deprived, etc/) 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Deffait, is used to signify the Head 
of a Beast cut off smooth, the same as DecapitL 1727-51 
Chambers Cycl., Deffait or Decapiti, a term used by the 
French heralds. 

Deffame, Deffawte, obs. ff. Defame, Default, 
Defifayt, deffete, obs. forms of Defeat. 
Deffe, var. of Daff sb., fool, stupid fellow. 

148a in Eng. Gilds (1870) 315 Yf any brother dysspysse 
anoder callenge hym knaffe or horson, or deffe. 

Deffence, DefForm, etc. : see Defence, etc. 

Deffer, var. of Deveb Obs., duty. 

Defference, obs. form of Difference. 

Deffly, erron. form of Deftly. 

Def hed : see Deafhead. 

Defiable (dfoi-aVl), a.i rare. [f. Defy z/.l + 
■able.] Capable of being defied ; f defiant. 

1874 M . & F. Coluns Frances I. 14 Oh I I think he's 
rather a defiable young gentleman. 

t Definable, fl. 2 Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Defy v 2 + 
-able.] Capable of being digested ; digestible. 

a 1450 Fysshyngc ivyth an Angle (1883) 2 And ete norysch- 
ing metes & defyabul. 

Defial (dtfai-al). rare. [In ME., a. OF. defiaille 
(i3-i4th c. in Godef.), f. defter to Defy: see 
-al 5. In modern use perh. directly from the Eng. 
verb : cf. denial^ - Defiance. 

c 1470 Harding Chron. cliv. iv, He helde the felde and 
kyng Philyp warred, And letters sent hym, defyals and 
vmbrayde, Of hys suraunce and othe. 1793 W. Taylor tr. 
Goethe s /ph. in Tanris Note 119 This defial is not a Gothic 
and misplac'd idea. 1824 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. LVI1 . 
509 King Meliad, And Danayn tdok part In the defial. 
184B W. H. Kellv tr.L. Blanc's Hist. Ten Y. II. 267 Abuse, 
which he met with lofty defial or silent contempt. 

Defiance (dtfai-ans). Forms : 4 de£ye-, 5 
defy-, diffi-, diffye-, dyffy-, 5-6 defi-, deffy- 
aunee, 6 diffyans, diffi-, defyance, 5- defiance, 
[a. OF. defiance, deff-, desf-> the action of defying 
srpr. desfiansa, OSp. desfianza, It. disfidanza:— 
Romanic *disfiddntia t f. disfidare, med.L. diffiddre : 
see Defy vJ 1 and -ance. Mod.F. defiatuc in sense 
of * distrnst ' appears to be influenced by L. diffi- 
dentia distrust : see Diffidence.] 

tL Renunciation of faith, allegiance, or amity; 
declaration of hostilities. Obs. 

C1300 K. Alis. 5545 Alisaunder the wryt behelde, And 
saugh therinne thretyng belde, And defyeaunce, the thrid 
day. c 1430 Lvdg. Min. Poems 92 (Mati.) Arbachus . . sent 
to hym, for his mysgovernaunce, Of bighe disdayne a ful 
playne defyaunce. c 1500 Melusine 350 They lete make a 
lettre of deffyaunce of whiche the tenour foloweth. 1523 
Ld. Bekners Froiss. I. xxxiv. 48 That who soeuer wolde 
any hurte to other, shuld make his defyance thre dayes 
before his dede. 1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 231 
Spaine broke the peace with England . . and that by ymbargo, 
which of all kindes of defiances is most reproved, and of 
least reputation . . the most honourable is with trumpet and 
herald to proclaime and denounce the warre by publicke 
defiance. 1649 Milton Tenure of Kings Wks. 238/2 The 
whole protestant league raised open war against Charles 
the Fifth . . sent him a defiance, renounced all faith and 
allegiance toward him. 

t h. At defiance : at enmity or hostility. Obs. 

1563-37 Foxe A. $ M. (1684) II 1..574 Cleave unto God, 
and be at defiance with his enemies the Papists. 1598 
Grenewey Tacitus* Ann. hi. vii. (1622) 74 The Prouincesat 
defiance with vs. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 7'rav. (1638) 28 The 
two kings . . live at defiance, and oft times the poore Savages 
pay deerely for eithers ambition. 1705 J. Logan in Pa. 
Hist. Soc. Mem. X. 58, I have been ever since the sending 
of that letter . . at defiance with him. 

2. The act of defying or challenging to fight; 
a challenge or summons to a combat or contest; 
a challenge to make good or maintain a cause, 
assertion, etc. Cartel of defiance : see Cartel and 
quot?. 

C1430 Lvdg. Bochas 11. Prol. (1554)408, Vertue on fortune 
maketh a defiaunce. 1587 Afirr. Mag., Brennus xxv, To 
sound defiaunce, fyre, and sword and fight. 1593 Shaks. 
Rich. II, in. iii. 130 Shall we. .send Defiance to the Traytor ? 
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1639 tr. Camus* Moral Rtlat. 303 Satuted by a letter of 
defiance, which marked out the haure and the place where 
he should come with a second. 1755 Johnson, Defiance . . 
n challenge to make any impeachment good. 1831 Hpew. 
ster Newton (1855) II. xv. 64 Jle could not dispense with 
answering . . Sir Isaac Newton . . who had given him a defi- 
ance in ex pre ss^ terms. 1856 Frouok Hist, line. (1858) II. 
Ix. 373 To the king, the pope's conduct appeared a defiance ; 
and as a defiance ne accepted it. 

3. The act of setting at nought; open or daring 
resistance offered to authority or any opposing 
force. 

1710 Steeik Tatter No. 98 ? 3 Remarkable for that Piece 
of good breeding peculiar to natural Britons, to wit Defiance, 
a 1714 Sharp Wks. VI. Dis. viiu <R.), This open and lean- 
datous violation and defiance of his most sacred fundamental 
laws. 1883 Frovdb Short Stud. IV. t. ix. 105 The open 
disobedience of the order . . could be construed only as 
defiance. 

4. Phr. a. To bid defiance to : to defy, declare 
hostility to ; to brave, set at nought ; so to set at 
defiance. 

z6»i Burton Anal, Met. tu iil. tit. (1676) aio He set her 
[Fortune J at defiance ever after. J667 Decay Chr. Piety (J.), 
The Novatian heresy . . bade such express defiance to apos- 
tacy. 1757 Centinel No. 34 The fire of youth . . when 
agitated by any violent passion . . sets everything at defiance. 
1794 Sullivan View Nat. 1 1, The Alps. See how scornfully 
they look down upon you, and bid defiance to the elements. 
184a Mtss M it ford in L' Est range Life 111. ix. 144 They 
might have set the Tories at defiance. ^ 

b. /// defiance of: with daring disregard of ; 
setting at nought. 

1750 Johnson Rambler No. 75 F 15 He carries me the first 
dish, in defiance of the frowns and whispers of the table. 
1816 Keatihge Trav. (1817) I. 15 Clung to . . in defiance of 
reason and sensation. 1874 Green Short J list. iv. 85. 909 
Gaveston . . was beheaded in defiance of the terms of his 
capitulation. 

+ 6. ] )eclaration of aversion or contempt ; rejec- 
tion. Obs. rare - K 

1603 Shaks. Meas.for M. in. L 143 Such a warped Blip of 
wildernesse Nere issu'd from his blood. Take my defiance, 
Die, perish. 

+ 6. Distrust. Obs. rare- 1 . [-mod.F. defiance.'] 

166a Pepvs Diary 6 Jan., Major Holmes .. I perceive, 
would fain get to be free and friends with my wife ; but I 
shntt prevent it, and she herself hatb a defyancc against bim. 

Defiant (d/farant\ a. [a. F. defiant, OF. des-, 
deff-, defiant, pr. pple. of desfier, defier z see Defy 
nnd -ant. App. quite of modern use.] 

1. Showing a disposition to defy ; manifesting a 
spirit of defiance. 

a 1837 Brvdges cited in Worcester. 1840 Carlyle Heroes 
(1858) 989 The man's heart that dare rise defiant . . against 
Hell itself. 1856 Frouoe Hist. Eng. 1 1. xi. 510 The defiant 
attitude which she had assumed. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola 
11. viii. She had started up with defiant words ready to burst 
from her lips. 

|| 2. Feeling distrust. [« mod.F. defiant.] 

187 a Lever Ld. Kilgobbin xv. (1875)98 He was less defiant, 
or mistrustful. 

Defiantly (dtfarantin, adv. [f. prec. -f -LY 2 .] 
In a defiant manner ; with defiance ; daringly. 

1859 Halliwell Evid. Chr. 150 The early Christians., 
defiantly neglected the polytheistic worship. 1874 Green 
Short Hist. viii. 0 3. 487 Buckingham . . stood defiantly at 
his master's side as he was denounced. 

Defi/antness. rare, [-ness.] The quality 
of being defiant. 

187a Geo. Eliot Middlcm. lai, He answered .. speaking 
with quick defiantness. 

fDefi'atory, a. Obs. rare- K [f. Defy v. 1 , 
after words like commendatory.'] Bearing or 
conveying defiance. 

1635 Shelford Learned Disc. a76(T.)Tht letters defiatory 
of Achmet to Sigismund the Third. 

Defibrinate (d/foi-brin<r«t), v. [f. De- II. i + 
FinitrN + -ateS.] trans. To deprive of fibrin. 
Hence DefiVbrinated ///. a. ; Defibrina tion, 
the process of depriving of fibrin. So Defi'brinize 

v. [see -ize]«s Defibrinate. 

1845 G. E. Day tr. Simon's Anim. Chew. I. 949 Density of 
defibrinated blood. 1880 Nature XXI. 453 On diluting the 
fresh blood, .and exposing it after rapid defibrination. 1881 
G. F. Dowdeswell in Jrnl. Microsc. Sc. Jan. 160, I have 
not found it necessary to defibrinate the blood. 1883 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Dcfibrinize. 1885 Ogilvir, Defibrinize. 

t Deficience .dfirjens). Obs. [ad. late L. 
deficientia, f. deficient-cm Deficient : sec -ence.] 
The fact of being deficient ; failure, want, defi- 
ciency. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, u. H. 5 4. 11 In these kindes of 
vnperfect Histories I doc assign no deficience. 1641 Ld.J. 
Dicav Sp. in Ho. Com. 19 Jan. 90 The deficience of Parlia- 
ment hath bin the Causa Causarum of all the Mischiefs. 
1667 Milton P. L. vm. 416 Thou in thyself art perfect, and 
in tnee Is no deficience found. 1769-71 H.Walpole Vertue's 
A need. Paint. (178a) V. 9 Want of colouring is the capital 
deficience of prints. 178* Johnson Lett. Jo Mrs. Thrale 
10 Mar., Imputing every deficience to criminal negligence. 

Deficiency (d/frjensi). [f. as t>rec. : see -ency.] 

1. The qualily or state of being deficient or want- 
ing ; failnre ; want, lack, absence ; insufficiency. 

1634 E. Knott Charity maintained v. 5 9 The Doctrine of 
the total deficiency of the visible Church, which .. is main- 
tained by divers chief Protestants. 1646 Sir T. Brown* 
Pseud. Eb. iv. v. 188 Scaliger finding a defect in the reason 
of Aristotle, introduce* one of no lesse deficiency himselfe. 
1767 Blackstone Comm. II. R46 Escheats ..arising merely 
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upon the deficiency of the blood, whereby the descent is 
impeded. 1793 Hehdoes Math. Evid. 67 We may maVc up, 
by continued attention, for their deficiency of original acute- 
ne*s. < 1797 M. Hailmr Morb.Anat. Pref., Patients often 
explain very imperfectly their feelings, paitly from the 
natural deficiency of language. 1865 (wrote Pinto I. ). 83 
These particles might be in excess as well as in deficiency. 

b. with fland/A: An instance of this condition ; 
something wanting ; a defect, an Imperfection. 

1664 II. Mors Myst. Iniq. 1 i6That there is a deficiency in 
the Merita of Christ. 1664 Powi r Exp. Philos. \. 53 They 
discover the flaws and deficiencies of the latter. 1736 Hut- 
lee Anal. 1. v. Wks. 1874 I. 99 Nature has enduea us with 
a power of supplying those deficiencies, by acquired koow- 
tedge. 1817 J. Scott Paris Revisit, (ed. 4) 184 The battle 
. . proved the existence of a deficiency in the tatter quarter. 
1818 D'Ishaeli Chas. I, It. vii. 168 This consciousness of 
his own deficiencies is an interesting trait in his character. 
1853 J. H. Newman Hist. Sic. (1876) I. l iii. 197 Where art 
has to supply the deficiencies of nature. 

c. Math. Deficiency of a curve : the number by 
which its double points fall short of the highest 
number possible in a curve of the same order. 

1865 Cavlev Proc. Lond. Math. Soc. I. No. Hi, It wilt be 
convenient to introduce the terra * Deficiency', viz. a curve 
of the order n with — 9) — D double points, is said 
to have a deficiency = D. 1893 Forsvtii Theory of Func- 
lions 356 The deficiency of a curve is the same as tno class 
of the Kiemann surface associated with its equation. 

d. The amount by which the revenue of a state, 
company, etc. falls short of the expenditure ; a de- 
ficit ; hence deficiency act* bill, (aw (I.e. one to meet 
such a deficiency) ; the amour t by which the assets 
of a debtor fall short of his liabilities ; hence defi- 
ciency account^ statement. 

2. altrib. 

1719 W. Wood Surv. Trade 168 A considerable Sum of 
Money arising by the Deficiency Law. 1887 Daily News 
96 Oct. 6/8 None of the debtors have as yet filed deficiency 
accounts. 1887 Pall Mall G. 30 Nov. 9/1 The bankrupt 
was then questioned upon his deficiency statement* 

Deficient (t1/frjent\ a. and sb. [atl. L. d?fi- 
cient-em^ pr. pple. of defiche to fail, orig. to undo, 
do away, take oneself away, leave, forsake ; f. De- 
I. 6 4- facfre to make, do. Cf. mod.F. deficient 
(1754 in Hatzf.).] A. adj. 

1. Wanting some part, element, constituent, or 
characteristic which is necessary to completeness, 
or having less than the proper amount of it ; want- 
ing or falling short in something ; defective. 

1604 Shaks. Oth. 1. iii. 63 Being not deficient, blind, or 
lame of sense. 163a Lithgow Trav. A iv, Howsoever the 
Gift, Rnd the Giver be deficient. 1651 T. Ruon Euctide 
A iv, The | M anuscript i Copie, in many places, was deficient. 
1659 O. Walker Oratory 39 Latine words (wbere our tan* 
guage is deficient) Englished. 1663 Cowlev Disc. Govt. 
O. Crontwell (1669) 74 InHhe point of murder .. we have 
little reason to think that our tate Tyranny has been deficient 
to the examples .. set it in other Countreys. 17x3 Steele 
Englishman No. 19. 19 1 We find our selves deficient in any 
thing else sooner than in our Understanding. 1758 Johnson 
Idler No. 73 F 1 Men complain . . of deficient memory. 1861 
Flo. Nightingale Nursing 5 The best women are wofully 
deficient In knowledge about health. 1891 Law Times 
XCI 1 . 94/1 Milk which on analysis proved to be deficient 
in fatty matter to the extent of about 33 percent. 

fb. Gram. = Defective a. 5. Obs. c. Arilh. 
Deficient number : a number the sum of whose 
factors is less than the nnraber itself, d. Geom. 
Deficient hyperbola : a cubic curve having only one 
asymptote, f ©• Mus. Applied to any interval di- 
minished by a comma. Obs. 

J717-51 Chambers Cyel. t Defective, or Deficient Nouns, 
in grammar. Jbid. % Deficient Hyperbola, ibid., Deficient 
numbers . . Sucb, e.gr. is 8 ; whose quota parts are, 1, 9, and 
4 ; which, together, only make 7. 1753 Ibid., Supp. s.v. 
Interval, Ltmma of the Greek Scale, or aeficient Semi-tooe 
Major. 

2. Present in less than the proper quantity ; not 
of sufficient force ; wholly or partly wanting or 
lacking; insufficient, inadequate. 

1639 J. Hayward tr. Biondfs Eromena 14 Meere conjec- 
tures were deficient because the meanes (whereby to con- 
jecture) were wanting. 1663 Cowlev Disc. Govt. O. Crom- 
well ^ (1669) 70 If 1 should say, that personal kind of courage 
had been deficient in the man. 3748 A nson's Voy. tit. iv. 333 
Apprehensions that our stock of water might prove deficient. 
1856 Fmerson Eng. Traits, Lit. Wks. (Bohn> 1 1. 109 1 Iallam 
is uniformly polite, but with deficient sympathy. 1881 Max- 
well Electr. <y Magn. I. 40 Tbe quantity of fluid which 
would be required to saturate it is sometimes called the De- 
ficient fluid. 

+ 3. Deficient cause \ that 'deficience', failure 
to act, or absence of anything, which becomes the 
cause or negative condition of some result. Obs. 

The conception and the phrase (causa deficiens) appear 
first in St. Augustine, in nis discussion of tbe origin of 
evit and of God's relation to it, and are connected with his 
doctrine that evil being nothing positive, but merely a defect, 
could have no efficient, but only a deficient cause. It was 
also used by Thomas Aquinas (who distinguished the phy- 
sical sense of tbe phrase from the moral); )n English it 
came into vogue during the Calvinistic-Arminiao contro- 
versy in 16- 17th c., in reference both to the origin of evil 
and to the reprobation of the wicked. Cf. Defective a. 6. 

ISt. August. De Civ. Dei xii. vii, Nemo igitur quadrat 
efficientem caussam make voluntatis, oon enim est efficiens, 
sed deficiens; quia nec ilia effectio est, sed defectio; de- 
ficere namque ab co quod summum est, ad id quod minus 
est, hoc est inclpere habere votuntatem malam.] 

1581 J. Bkll H addon's Answ. Osor. 904 And hereof 
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I commeth the destruction of the reprobates . .y efficient cau*c 
wherof contisteth truely in every of their own corru|«tion, 
but the cause deficient in the wilt of God. 1508 Uarcklhv 
Felie. Man (1631)666 It (the cause of evil and sin] Is do 
efficient but a deficient cause. 1658 Womock Exam. Tilenus 
40 There are sins of omission . . and if the deficient cause in 
things necesaary be the efficient, you know to whom such sins 
are to be imputed. 1677 Galk Crt. Gentiles iv. 11. vi. I 3. 380 
As for moral evit he (Cod] is not the author or cause thereof 
as it is evit : because moral evils as such have no efficient 
cause but only deficient. 3678 Ibid. iv. in. vi. 195 Gods con- 
curse is neither tbe efficient nor deficient cau«e of sin. 
1 4. Failing, fainting; of or pertaining to swoon- 
ing. Obs. 

1605 Shams. Lear iv. vi, 93 lie looke no more, Least my 
braine turne,and the deficient sight Toppte downe headlong. 
163a Lithgow Trnv. x. 438 A.. giddy headed Foole, ifult 
of deficient Vapours). 
tB. sb. Obs. 

1. Something that is wanting, or absent where it 
should be present, b. The want or absence of 
something ; a deficiency. 

1640 G. Watts tr. Bacons Adv. Learn. Pref. 93 To set 
dowo more than the naked Titles, or brief Arguments of 
Deficients. 1660 SiiAiaocK Vegetables j Lord Bacon., 
reckons it among the Deficients of Natural History. 1686 
Wiloino in Collect. tOxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 263 To y* 

mercer 

for deficients to ray new suit. 

2. Gram. A defective noun. 

1647 Ward Simp. Coblsr 95 Like the Qum Genus In the 
G rammer, being Deficients, or Redundant*, not to be 
brought under any Rule. 

3. A person who falls to do what is required ; 
a defaulter. 

1697 Col. Rec. Pennsylv. I. 591 V» Collectors had neither 
brought In the Monies they had Received, oor y* names of 
the deficients. 1719 Ayr Presbyt. Rec. In Ch. Life Scotl. 
(1885) I. L aa note, Tho deficients have all engadged to do U. 

Defi ciently, adv. [f. prec. 4- -ly 2 .] In a 
deficient manner; defectively, insufiicientlv. 

170a TZc\\k*z> Eccl. Hist. (1710) 979 After she had sacrificed 
many of her gallants who were too deficiently serviceable to 
her. 18x8 Todo, Deficientl/An a defective manner. 

Deficile, obs. var. of Difficile a. 
+ Defixious, a. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. L. defi- 
cere to fail ; cf. Deficient,] Deficient, lacking. 

1540-1 Elyot Image Gov. 6 Because they have been so 
deficiouse of knowlage. 

Deficit (de-fisit, drfisit). [a. F. deficit rt6oo in 
} Ialzf.), a. L. deficit * it Is wanting, there is want- 
ing' (from dcfice*re : see Deficient), formerly used 
in inventories, etc., to designate things wanting/] 

A falling short, a deficiency ; the amount by which 
a sum of money, or the like, falls short of what 
is due or required; the excess of expenditure or 
liabilities over income or assets. 

178a Gentl. Mag. LI I. raa/r The deficit in the accounts of 
men entrusted with public employment. i787T.JrFFitasoN 
Writ.{\%y$) 1 1. 909 They sec a great deficit in their revenues. 
1817 Hf.htham Pari. Re/. Catech. (1818) 75 In congress, 
where, in the very last year, there was a surplus . . instead 
of a deficit, as here. 1861 Mcscrav* Iiy.roads 915 The 
hardier sex was compelled to make good the deficit arising 
from the withdrawal of female exertion. 1879 H. Fawcctt 
in 19M Cent. Feb. 194 (Government of India) Deficits bave 
been repeatedly recurring, and debt has been steadily and 
surely accumulated. 

De flde : see De I. 4. 

Defie, obs. form of Deft v. and sb. 

Defied (d/fei-d), ///. a. [f. Defy v.l + -ed.] 
Treated with defiance, challenged, braved. 

18 16 Bvroh Stansas to Augusta (t.l vi, There's more in 
one soft word of thine Than in the world's defied rebuke. 

Defier (d/forw). [f. Defy v.* + -br 1 .] One 
who defies, challenges, or braves. 

1585 T. Washihgtoh y. Nicholay's Voy. Turkie iv. xiii. 
196 Zatasnicis, which signifieth . . defyers of men, for that 
every one of them are bounde to fight agaynst tenne. x6ia 
Two Noble A", v. i. 120, 1 am . . To ihose lhat lioast. and have 
not, a defyer. 1703 Rows Ulyts. v. i, This Defier of the 
Gods. i8a6 Mas Mitford Village Ser. 11. O863* 37a The 
girls.. more sturdy defiers of heat, and cotd, and wet, than 
boys themselves. 

+ Defignration d/figiur^Jpn). Obs. [n. of 
netion from med.L. dsfigurarc to disfigure, L De- 
1.6+ figurare to figure, figiira figure ; cf. F. de 4 - 
\ figurer.] The action of disfiguring; marring the 
figure or appearance (of a thing) ; disfigurement. 

1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholas's Voy. Turkic ti. Iil 73 b, 
By such defiguration they do shew very horrible. 1618 
Up. Hall Rem. Wks. (i66o> 30 These traditions are defignr- 
ations and deformations of Christ exhibited. 1830 Lamb 
Lett. (1837) II. 963 A certain personal defiguration in the 
man-part of this extraordinary centaur. 

t tfefi'gnre, v. x Obs. [a. OF. defignrer (t*th 
a), var. ot des- t deffigttrer, mod.F. d/figurrr:-\&lc 
L. and Rom. disfigurare to Disfigure.] An early 
synonvm of Disfigure. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 9340 Horribely defygurd thurgh 
syn. 34 . . Eng. Misc. fWarton Club) 34 Thow art defygurt, 
thi eyne beth depe hollowed- 

t Defigure (dAi-giui), ir. 2 Obs. [f. De- I. 3 + 
Figure v. (cf. depict, delineate).] 

1. trans. To represent by a figure or image ; to 
figure, delineate. 

1 599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer*s Bk. Physicke 114/a To be . . 
defigured or portraitede in woode. 1631 YVetvkh Anc. 
Fun, Mon. 844 Two stones as they are bere defigured. 
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2. fig. To represent symbolically, symbolize. 

1615 G. Sandvs Trav. II. 113 By this defigured they the 
perplexed life of man. 

f Defil, v. Obs. rare. To be or become stupid ; 
= dialectal daffle : see Daff v. 

1570 Levins 126/37 To de'fil, neutre, siupe're. 

Defilade (defiled), sb. Fortif. [f. Defile v$ 
+ -ade. Defilade in F. appears not to have this 
sense, but only to be related to Defile^] « De- 
filement 2 . 

1851 J. S. Macaulay Field Fortif. 105 The object of de- 
filade is so to regulate the relief of the parapets or covering 
masses, that the defenders may be perfectly screened by 
them from the view of the enemy, tbid. 111 It often hap- 
pens, .that a single plane of defilade would give too great a 
relief, 1855 Portlock in Encycl. Brit. IX. 801/2 ft is pre- 
ferable to excavate behind the parapet, whenever the defilade 
requires so great an increase of height. 1879 CasselCs 
Techn. Educ. 11. 106 The various practical operations that 
are gone through to ascertain how much the parapets 
should be raised to obtain cover, are called defilade. 

Defilade (defiled), v. Fortif. [f. Defilade 
sb. : answering to mod.F. defiler, Defile v.J\ To 
arrange the plan and profile of fortifications, so 
that their lines shall be protected from enfilading 
fire, and the interior of the works from plunging 
or reverse fire (Stocqueler Mil. Encycl.). Hence 
Defila-ding vbl. sb. 

1828 J. M. Spearman Brit. Gunner (ed. 2) 217 When 
a work is commanded by b height in front, the interior 
must be defiladed by elevating the parapet to such a height, 
that a line of fire from . .the hill, .may be everywhere at least 
eight feet above the terre-plein of tbe work. Ibid. 2x8 When 
a work is commanded in reverse, the parapet or traverse 
must be high enough to defilade the defenders of the ban* 
quette opposite the height. 1830 E. S. N. Campbell Diet. 
Mil. Sc. s.v. Defilement, The operation .. called Defile- 
ment, or Defilading, is of two kinds, in altitude and in 
direction. 1851 J. S. Macaulay Field Fortif. 207 Proof that 
the defilading operations have been incorrectly executed. 

Defile (drfail, dtfsW), sbA Formerly 7-9 defile", 
8 defllee. [a. F. difili (17th a), ppl. sb. from 
de* filer to Defile v.' z : the final -4 was formerly 
often made -ee in Eng., but being generally written 
-e without accent, has come to be treated as e mute, 
the word being identified in form with Defile v.] 

1. Mil. A narrow way or passage along which 
troops can march only by files or with a narrow 
front ; esp. (and in ordinary use) a narrow pass or 
gorge between mountains. 

a. defil^ defilee. 

1685 Lond. Gaz. No. 2064/2 They repassed the Defile's on 
the side of tbe Moras. 1698 T. Froger Voy. 62 They are 
surrounded with high Mountains ; so that one cannot enter, 
or go out, but thro' a Defile" or narrow Passage. 1701 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 3723/2 In a Defilee between a great Moras and the 
River Adige. 1710 Ozell Vertot's Rom. Rep. II. xiv. 340 
He was seized in the Defilees of those Mountains. 1796 7 
Instr. «y Reg. Cavalry (181 3) 259 The Regiment passes 
a defile, and forms in line of divisions. 1830 E. S. N. Camp- 
bell Diet. Mil. Sc., Defil/. 

/3. defile. 

1686 Lond. Gaz. No. 2161/1 A Valley, to which there was 
no passage but by a very narrow Defile. 1719 De Foe 
Crusoe 1. xx. 353 A long narrow Defile or Lane, which we 
were to pass to get through the Wood. 1776 Gibbon Decl. 
*c F.l. xiv. 457 Constantine had taken post in a defile about 
half a mile in breadth, between a steep hill and a deep 
morass. 1818 Byron Ch. Har. iv. Ixii, By Thrasimene's 
lake, in the defiles Fatal to Roman rashness, i860 Tyndall 
Glac. t. xx. 139 [The glacier] squeezes itself through the 
narrow defile at the base of the Riffelhom. 

2. The act of defiling, a march by files. (Also 
as Fr., defile-.) 

1835 in H. Greville Diary 65 (Stanf.) In the Place Ven* 
dome, where the King placed himself for the difitt of the 
troops. 1880 C. E. Norton Chnrch-build. Mid. Ages in. 
100 She watched the defile through her narrow and em- 
battled streets of band after band of the envoys. 

Defile, sb* Fortif. rare. [f. Defile 
The act of defilading a fortress. 

1864 in Webster. 

Defile (dtorl), v.* Also 5-6 defyle. [An 
altered form of defoul f defoil y by association with 
File v. Defoul, orig. a. OF. def outer ' to trample 
down, oppress, outrage, violate', had, by the 14th 
c, come to be associated with the Eng. adj. foul, 
and, in accordance with this, to be used in the 
sense ' pollute ' ; in this sense Eng. had already the 
native verbs befoul and befile, also fml and file (the 
latter :-OE. fylan umlaut deriv. of OK.ftil, foul); 
and the example of these synonymous pairs appears 
to have led to the similar use of defile beside def ml. 
What share, if any, the variant defoil had in the 
process does not appear.] 

\ 1. trans. To bruise, maul : cf. Defoul v. Obs. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose (C) 7317 Men ne may. .Tearen the wolfe 
out of his hide, Till he be slaine backe and side, Though 
men him beat and all defile [Fr. *fa tant n* iert batus ne 
torchies. Rime ' beguile ']. 

2. To render (materially) foul, filthy, or dirty ; 
to pollute, dirty ; to destroy the purity, cleanness, 
or clearness of. 

[1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 183 Letters wryten were 
found e vndefilede at the end of the yere.] 1530 Palsgr. 
509/2, 1 defyle, I araye or soyle a thing. Je salt's .. This 
garment is sore defyled. 1535 Covkrdale yob ix. 31 Yet 
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shuldest thou dyppe me in y° myre, & myne owne clothes j 
shulde defyle me. 1394 Latimer 6th Serm. bef. Edw. VI 
(Arb.) 165 An evyll birde that defiles hys own nest. i6a6 
T. Pver in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. 111. 347 The French 
had so defiled that House, as a weeks worke would not 
make it cleane. 1846 Trench Mirac. xix. (1683) 323 It is 
not the agitation of the waters, but the sediment at the 
bottom, which troubles and defiles them. 1887 Stevenson 
Underwoods 1. xxx. 63 While I defile the dinner plate. 

fig. 1885 Prescott Philip II, I. 11. iii. 183 The stain of 
heresy no longer defiled the hem of her garment. 

3. To render morally fonl or polluted ; to destroy 
the ideal purity of ; to corrupt, taint, sully. 

c 1325 [see Depileo], c 1430 Pol. Ret. L. Poems (1866) 104 
I am . . defyled with syne. 1460 CAPGRAVzChron.63 Domician 
. .was. .in his last ^eresal defiled wit} vices. 1526-134 Tin dale 
Mark vii. 15 Thoo tbinges whicb procede out of him are those 
which defyle the man. 1555 Tract in Strype Eccl. Mem. 111. 
App. xliv. 126 Oh ! miserable England, defiled with blond 
by the Pope's sword 1 16. . Stillingfleet (].\ God requires 
rather that we should die than defile ourselves with im- 
pieties. 1747 Butler Serm. Wks. 1874 II. 302 Christianity, 
free from the superstitions with which it is defiled in other 
countries. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 167 The best things 
in human life are liable to be defiled and perverted. 

f 4. To violate the chastity of, to deflower ; to 
debauch. Obs. Cf. Defoul 4. 

a 1400 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) s She wold not be defy- 
lyde With spot or wem of man. 1530 Palsgr. 509/2, 1 defyle, 
I ravysshe a mayden of her maydenheed, Je viole . . God 
defende that I sholde defyle her, and she a mayden. 1336 
Aurelio <$• I sab. (1608) Hj, She that .. hathe lever to dey 
than to be defilede. 1611 Bible Gen. xxxiv. 2 Shechem the 
son of Hamor . . tooke her, and lay with her, and defiled 
her. 1718 Prior Solomon 111. 433 The husband murder'd, 
and the wife defil'd. 2769 Blackstone Comm. iv. 208 It 
must, .appear, that she was afterwards married, or defiled. 

6. To violate the sacredness or sanctity of ; to 
desecrate, profane. 

[Cf. c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 33s And hat bis haly 
place be fyled.] ? a 1500 Wyclifs Wycket (1828) 2 The 
armes of hyme shall stonde,and shall defyle the sanctuarye. 
1335 Cover oa le 2 Chron. xxxvi. 14 [They] dyfyled the 
house of the Lorde. 161 1 Bible Neh. xiii. 20 They have 
defiled the priesthood. 1683 Burnet tr. More's Utopia 
(1684) 144 Those that defile the Marriage-Bed. 
b. To render ceremonially unclean. 

153S Coveroale Lev. xi. 44 Ye shal not defyle youre 
s*:lues on eny maner of erepynge beest. 1611 Biblb Lev. 
xxii. 8 That which dieth of it selfchee shall not eate to 
defile himselfe therewith. — John xviii. 28 They themselves 
went not into the ludgementhall, lest they should be defiled. 
1882 F. M. CRAWFoao Mr. Isaacs i. It is a criminal offence. . 
for a non-Hindu person to defile the food of even the lowest 
caste man. 

•j* 6. To sully the honour of, to dishonour. Obs. 

1581 J. Bell Haddon*s Answ. Osor. 39 b, This foule 
mouthed Gentleman depraveth and defileth the death of 
that godly man. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. 111. ii. 410 Come, 
recreant . . lie whip thee with a rod. He is defil'd That 
drawes a sword on thee. i7o8 / Swift Let. Sacram. Test, 
However his character may be defiled by such mean and 
dirty hands. 

+ 7. absol. To cause defilement or filth ; to drop 
excrement. Obs. 

1547 Booroe Brev. Health 4 Asses and moyles dyd defyle 
within the preeynet of the ehurche. 1596 Shaks. 1 Hen. I V, 
11. iv. 456 This Fitch (as ancient Writers doe report) doth 
defile ; so doth the companie thou keepest. 

t 8. intr. To become foul or unclean. Obs. 

1673 J. Caryl Nat. <fr Princ. Love 79 If you do not daily 
sweep your houses they will defile. 

Defile (dflforl), v.* Mil. [a. F. defiler (1648 in 
Hatzf.), f. De- I. 6+ file sb., File.] 

1. intr. To march in a line or by files ; to file off. 
Also transf. 

1705 A. R.Accompl. Officer vii. 00 Lest the Army being too 
long Defiling should be defeated by degrees, before it can 
form its Lines. 1732 Lediaro Sethos II. x. 393 He began 
by making the troops defile. 1812 Examiner 14, Aug. 531/2 
The division . . defiled on the right. 1857 H. Miller Test. 
Rocks ii. in That long procession of being which, .is still 
defiling across the stage. 

2. trans. To traverse by files. ? Obs. 

1761-a Hume Hist. Eng. (1806) IV. lvi. 293 He briskly 
attacked them, as they were defiling a lane. 

Defile, a. 3 Fortif. rare. [a. F. defiler (14th c. 
desfilher to unthread, in Hatzf.), f. De- I. 6 + 
radical part of enfiler (= disenfiler) : see Enfile, 
Enfilade.] = Defiladed. 

1864 in Webster, and in later Diets. 

Defiled (dtfarld), ppl. a. [f. Defile + -ed.] 
Polluted, sullied. 

[<ri325 E. E. Allit. P. A. 724 Bot he com byder ryst as 
a chylde . . Harmlez, trwe and vndefylde.] 1330 PALSGfl.309/3 
Defyled as a thynge that is soyled, polu. 1660 Jeh. Taylor 
Worthy Commnn. Introd. 6 Nor eat of this sacrifice with 
a defiled head. 1746-7 Hervey Medit. (1818) p. iii, Men of 
defiled habits and unclean lips. 1838 J. Mahtinbau Stnd. 
Chr. 134 To tear out the denied page of the past. 

Hence f Defi'ledness. 

1607 Hieron Wks. I. 328 The corruption and defilednesse 
of nature, which man brings with him into the world. 1642 
Rogers Naaman 541, I speake of a defiledoesse of heart. 

Defilee, obs. form of Defile sbA 

Defilement 1 (dtfbHment). [f. Defile v. 1 + 
-ment.] The act of defiling, the fact or state of 
being defiled. 

1634 Milton Comus 466 When lust .. Lets in defilement 
to the inward parts. 1712 Steele Sped. No. 386 P x The 
Chaste cannot rake into such Filth without Danger of 
Defilement. 1814 Southey Roderick ii, Where.. It might 
abide.. From all defilement safe. 1861 Gen. P.Thompson 
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Audi Alt. III. exxxii. 97 Those sources of ceremonial 
defilement. 

b. An instance of this; concr. anything that 
defiles. 

1371 Golem ng Calvin on Ps. x. 16 Y« holy land was at 
length purged from y defylements and filthines, wherewith 
it was berayed. 1643 Milton Divorce Pref.{ihsi) 16 Mariage 
jay in disgrace, .as a work of the flesb, almost a defilement. 
1699 W. Salmon Ars Chimrgica Title- p., Removal of 
Defilements. 1834 Ht. Martineau Farrers ii. 33 Purifying 
himself from the defilements of the counter. 1871 Echo 31 
Jan., The defilements in water which are most fatal toman. 

Defilement 2 . Fortif [a. mod.F. defilement 
(1785 in Hatzf.), f. difiler \ see Defile z\3] The 
act or operation of defilading. 

1816 in James Milit. Diet. 1828 J. M. Speabman Brit. 
Gunner (ed. 2) 218 The banquettes and terre-pleins of ram- 
parts that are commanded, should be formed in planes 
parallel to the plane of defilement of the crest of the parapet. 
1830 E. S. N. Campbell Diet. Mil. Sc. 51 The operation. . 
called Defilement, or Defilading, is of two kinds, in altitude 
and in direction.. Defilement in Altitude is performed by 
raising the parapet, sinking the terrepleine, or constructing 
Traverses. 

Defiler (dtfai-bi). [f. Defile v.* + -er.] One 
who defiles ; also fig. of things. 

1346 Bale Eng. Votaries 11. (R.>, As a defyler of relygion 
and polluter of their holye ceremonyes. 1580 Hollyband 
Treas. Fr. Tong, Corrompenr de femmes on de filles, 
a defiler of women, a deflourer of maydes. 1607 Shaks. 
Timon iv. iii. 383 Thou bright defiler Of Himens purest 
bed. a 1719 Adoison (J.), I shall hold forth in my arms my 
much wronged child, and call aloud for vengeance on her 
defiler. 1882 Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. cxix. 9 The world, 
the flesh, and the devil, that trinity of defilers. 

Defilia'tion. nonce-ivd. [f. De- II. 1 + L. 

fili-us son, fUi-a daughter + -ation, after affilia- 
tion^ Deprivation of a son. 

1822 Lamb Etia Ser. 1. Praise Chimney-Sw., Tbe recovery 
of the young Montagu [may] be but* a solitary instance 
of good fortune out of many irreparable and hopeless 
defoliations. 

Defiling (dffaHir)), vbl. sb. [f. Defile z/.i + 
-inq 1.] The action of Defile v. 1 ; defilement. 

1585 Abp. Sandys Serm. (1841)67 We need not their after- 
cleansings, which in truth are defilings. 1586 J. Hooker 
Girald. Irel. in Holinshed II. 140/2 Indignation for this 
defiling of his holie sanctuarie. 1846 Keble Lyra Innoc. 
(1873) 38 Washed from the world and sin's defiling. 

Defiling, ppl- a. [-inq 2 .] That defiles. 
Hence Defi-lingly adv. 

1889 Mona Cairo Wing of Azrael I. ix. 149 It clung to 
her defilingly, as some slimy sea-weed clings. 

Definability .d/Taisnahrliti). [f. next + -tty.] 
The quality of being definable. 

1863 Pusey Eiren. 390 Many .. profound theologians., 
have impugned its definability, a i860 J. Gbote Exam. 
Utilit. Philos. vii. (1870) 131 The legal definability of it. 

Definable (diTai-nab'l), a. [f. Define v. + 
-able.] Capable of being defined. 

a 1660 Hammond Wks. I. 291 (R.) Great variety . . of . . 
opportunities, not defineable particularly. 1682 Dsyden 
Relig. Laid Pref. (Globe) 186 As if infinite were definable, 
or infinity a subject for our narrow understanding. 1840 
Carlyle Heroes (1858) 227 Islam is definable as a confused 
form of Christianity. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola 11. xxyii, 
Something apart from all the definable interests of her life. 
1893 F. Hall in Nation LVI 1. 45/2 The ordinary predicate, 
that briefly definable by ' affirm '. 

Hence Defl nably adv. 

1803 Foster Ess. 1. iii. 31 A state most definably corre- 
sponding to the subject of your attention. 

Define (dffarn), v. Forms: 4 deffine, 4-6 
diff-, defyne, 5 deffyne, 5-6 diffine, dyffyne, 
5- define. [ME., a. Anglo-F. and OF. define-r to 
end, terminate, determine = Pr. definar ; a Romanic 
parallel form to L. deftntre to end, terminate, 
bound (f. De- I. 3 + fintre to end, Finish), whence 
It. definire, Sp. definir, Pr. and OF. defenir, de- 
finir. Definer, the common form in OF., is the 
only form given by Cotgr. 161 1, and survives jn 
Picard, bnt has been snperseded in F. by dtfiniry 
with adoption of the transferred senses of L. de- 
ftntre. In mod. English also define is in sense the 
representative of L. deftntre. A parallel form 
diffinire, with dis- (see De- I. 6) is also found in 
Latin texts, and tbe forms diffiner, desfinir, diffinir 
(i4-J7th c.) iu F. ; thence the Eng. variants in 

de ff'> di ff'y fyff--] 
f 1. trans. To bring to an end. Also intr. To 

come to an end. Obs. rare. 

c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame 344 For though your loue laste 
a seson Wayte vpon the conclusyon, And eke how that ye 
determynen And for the more part diffynen. 1466 Mann. 
<$■ Househ. Exp. 370 My mastyr gaff to Gorney the ex- 
cheatour, to defiyne an offyse afftyr Water Gorges dethe, 
xx. s. 1494 Fabyan Chron. 5 The fourth [part] endyth than 
at Constantyne: The fyft at Cadwaladyr I haue also 
diffyned. 156a Pyramns $ Th., (Alas my loue) and hue ye 
yet, did not your life define By Lyones rage T 

+ b. To bring to an end (a controversy, etc.) ; 
to determine, decide, settle. Obs. 

1538 Star key England 11. iii. 199 And as for al othir 
controversy^ I wold they schuld be defynyd at home. 1596 
SPENsafl/-.d.iv.iii. 3 These warlike Champions. .Assembled 
' were in field the chalenge to define. 1611 Speeo T/ieat. Gt. 
Brit. ii. (1614) 4/1 What could not there be defined, was 
referred to the Whole Shire, a 1677 Barkow Pope's Suprem. 
(1687) 148 A more ready way to define Controversies. 
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2. To determine lhe boundary or spalial extent 
of ; to settle the limits of. Also fig. 

0400 Maundev. (1839) xx*!. 315 Gowtes. Artetykes, that 
me diitreynen. tho diffynen the end of my labour o^enst my 
wille. 1843 £««scott Mexico I. 16 The limits already 
noticed as defining its permanent territory. 1861 M, J'atti- 
soh Ess. (1880) I. 47 The duties of the guild towards tho 
country and city, .were strictly defined. 1874 Gsirh Short 
Hist. iv. 9 a. 164 His first step was to define the provinces 
of the civil and ecclesiastical jurisdictions. 

b. To make definite in outline or form. (See 
also Defined.) 

18x5 Wordsw. Essay Wks. (1888) 871ft In nature every- 
thing is distinct, yet nothing denned into absolute fade* 
pendent singleness. 1869 Tvhdall Notet Led. Light f 174 
For perfectly distinct vision it is necessary that the image 
on the retina should be perfectly defined, 
f 3. To set bounds to, to limit, restrict, confine. 
151* Douglas A^neis iv. ii. 30 Quhilkis na way diffynis 
The force nor strength of luif with his hard bandis 1 16x4 
De Lawns tr. Dtt Moulin* sLogick 37 God is. .so present in 
all places, as he is neither limited, nor defined by any place. 
1643 Sir T. Browns Relig. Med. 1. 5 27 Wee doe too narrowly 
define the power of God, restraining it to our capacities. 
4u To determine, lay down definitely ; to fix, 
decide ; fto decide upon, fix upon. 

x 535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 120 All the lordis for that 
samin thing. And commoun pepilL.did defyne The kingis 
bruther, callit Constanlyne. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 
it. (1843)43/1 The first canon defined and determined such 
an unlimited power and prerogative to be in the king. 1790 
Gibbon Misc. Wks. O814) III. 510 The situation, the 
measure and the value of the estate cannot now be exactly 
defined. axn^Ibid. 1. 158 Two or three years were loosely 
defined for the term of my absence. 1867 £. Quincy Life J. 
Quincy 380 He 4 defined his position', to use a later political 
formula, very clearly, 

f b. inlr. To determine, decide. Obs. 
^1374 Chaucer Troylusw.-gn Forthi I thus defyne Ne 
tmste no wight to fynden in Fortune Aye propcrtej her 
yiftes ben commune. 140a Hocclevb Letter 0} Cupid 463 
Than wol we thus concluden and dyffyne : we yowcomaunde 
. .that, of thise false men our reble foon, ye do punyshment. 
1568 Grafton Chiron. II. 3*1 Authorities enquire, intreate, 
defyne and determine of all maner of causes, querels, debtes. 
158a Munday Disc. E. Campion Cb, Neither was that 
barre appointed to define on causes of conscience. 1613 
Bacon Est. Judicature (Arb.) 450 The vniust ludgc.when 
hee defineth amisse of lands and property. 
f5. To state precisely or determinately; to specify. 
(Const, with obj. clause or simple obj.) Obs. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus 111. 834 Wherfore I wol deffyne. . 
That trewelv /or ought I kan espie Ther is no verray wele 
is pis world here. 1561 Daus tr. Bultinger on Apoc. (1573) 
166 b, The day of iudgemsnt can noman diffine. 1563 W. 
Fitlks Meteors (1640) 46 Cardan plainly defineth, that Am- 
ber is a mineral. 1669 Boyle Cont. NewExfer. x. (1683)80 
Even clouds, .may reach much higher than Carden, Kepler, 
nnd others have defin'd. 

<f b. intr. or absol. To make precise statement. 
cri8o Wyclif 1 Serttu xciii. Sel. Wks. I. 330 Men shulden 
not here diflyne, but jif God tolde it hem. c 1430 Lvdg. 
Bochas 1. ix. fa 544) '7 a » Of her byrth fyrst he doth defyne. 
1570 Act xx Elit. c. 7 § a Persons being Bankrupt as is be- 
fore defined. s6oo Hakluvt Voy. 111. 54 (R.) How then can 
such men define upon other regions, .whether they were 
inhabited or not. 
6. To state exactly what (a thine) is ; to set forth 
or explain the essential nature of. (In early nse : 
To state the nature or properties of, to describe.) 

c 1374 Chaucer Troy ins v. 371 Swych a wo my wit kan not 
defyne. 14x3 Lydg. Piigr. Sowle v. 1. (1859) 73 The beaut , 
of this mansion ne maye no man telle, ne a i dyne the ioye, 
and the grete array e. 1484 Caxton CuriatlK That thou 
mayst the better kuowe now the courte I wyl descryue and 
dyffyne it to the. S536 Pitgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 67 b, 
What it is, Saynt Bernarde declare th . . diffynynge or dis- 
cribynge it in this wyse. 1555 Eoch Decades Pref. (Arb.) 49 
Cicero defineth trewe glory to bee a fame of many and greate 
desertes. 1677 Gale Crt. of Gentiles iv. 399 He that per- 
fectly comprehends and defines a thing gives limits and bounds 
to that thing in his intellect. 1710 Addison Whig Exant. 
No. 4 Ti Hudibras has defined nonsense (as Cowley does 
wit) by negatives. 1777 Priestley Matt. 4* Spir. (178a) I. 
xx. 357 Descartes defined the essence of the soul to consist 
in thinking. 1846 Mill Logic Introd. 9 1 To define, is to 
select from among all the properties of a thing, those which 
shall be understood to be designated and declared by its 
name. 187s Jowett Plato (ed. 3) III. 184 Genius has been 
defined as 4 the power of talcing pains \ 

b. To set forth or explain what (a word or ex- 
pression) means ; to declare the signification of (a 
word). [Not recognized by J.] 

1533 More Confut. Tindalt Wks. 608/2 All hys^ other 
aygnificacions I lette passe. .except onely that which he 
hath also diffyned false, xj&s T, Wilson Logike (1580) 14 
Therefore ye muste needes have these Prcdicamentcs ready, 
when soever ye will define any worde, or give a natural! 
name unto it. 17*4 Watts Logic l. vi. Jain defining the 
name there is no need that we should be acquainted with 
the intimate nature or essence of the thing. 1791 Boswell 
Johnson an. 1755 (1887) I. 293 A lady once asked him how 
he came to define Pastern 4 the knee of a horse 1885 
Davidson Logic of Definition 86 Horse cannot be otherwise 
defined in a dictionary than as a well-known quadruped, 
used as a beast of burden and in war. 

C. intr. or absol. To frame or give a precise 
description or definition. 

1587 Turbrrv. Trag. T. (1837) aoo For that of love so 
derety he definde. 1645 Milton Tetrach. (1851) 168 Then 
only we know certainly, when we can define. X756 Burkr 
SubL ff B. Introd. Wks. I. 97 When we define we seem in 
danger of circumscribing nature within the bounds of our 
own notions. 1863 Ouida Held in Bondage (1870) 81 Hang 
it, Arthur, why do you set me defining? 
VOL. III. 



7. Irattsf. Of properties: To make (a thing) 
what it is ; to give a character to, characterize ; 
to constitute the definition of. 

1633 G. Herbert Tem/le, Invitation ii, Come ye hither 
all, whom wine Doth define, Naming you not to your good. 
1648 Milton Tenure A'ings\i6$o) $S Being lawfully depriv'd 
of all things that define a magistrate. 1875 Bennett & Dye r 
Sachs's Bot. I. Hi. x 80 The tout ensemble of properties which 
define the character of the natural group, class, or order. 

8. To separate by definition, to distinguish by 
special marks or characteristics (from)* rare. 

1807-8 W. I avtNO Sabnag. xil (i860) 380 By this Ls defin'd 
The top from the man of refinement and mind, 1839 Mua- 
ciiison .Siiur. Syst. 1. xxxiv. 456 It is difficult to define the 
subsoil of Silurian rock from that of the Old Red Sandstone. 

Defined (d/foind), ///. a. [f. prec. + -ed.] 
Having a definite outline or form ; clearly marked. 
Kteojtg. 

a 1737 Newton (J.), When the rings appeared only black 
and while, they were very distinct and well defined. 1840 
Mas. SoMEavtLLi Connect. Phys. Sc. xxxvii. 436 The central 
matter is so vivid and so sharply defined that the nebula 
might be taken for a bright star. 185a H . RocEna Eel. Faith 
(1853) 12 5 His [man's] animal nature is more defined than 
his intellectual. 

Hence DetVnedly adv. 

1 8a 1 Scott Kenitw. xxiii, Definedly visible against the 
pure azure blue of tbe summer sky. 

Definement (d/lbrnment). rare, [a. obs. F. 
definement (161 1 in Cotgr.),in OF. de- t def, diffine- 
ment (see Godef.) termination, end, f. OF. definer*. 
see Define v.] 

1. Definition, description. 

160a Siiaks. Ham. v. it. 117 Sir, his definement suffers no 
perdition in you. 1867 Eng. Leader is June 326 Define- 
ment is always by the contrary. Everything is defined by 
its contrary : night by day, dark by light. 

+ 2. Limitation, restriction. Obs. 

1643 Hunton Treat. Monarchy l ii. 16 This Legall Allay 
and definement of Power. 1644 — Vind. Treat. Monarchy 
iv. 37 A Civil] and Legal) definement of Authority. 

Definer (d/fernaj). [f. Define v. + -erJ.] 
One who or that which defines. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poetic iu. xix. (Arb.) 339 margin^ 
Orismus, or tbe Definer of difference. 1645 Milton Colast. 
(185 1) 347 Yee see already what a faithfull definer wee have 
him. 1779-81 Johnson L. P. t Pope Wks. IV. 137 To cir. 
cumscriDe poetry by a definition will only shew the narrow, 
ness of the definer. X847 Emerson Repr. Men t Uses Gt. Men 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 278 A definer and map-maker of the latitudes 
I and longitudes of our condition. 

Defining (d/fernlrj), vbl. sb. [«ingI.] The 
action of the verb Define ; definition. 

138a Wvclif Esek. xliii. 13 The diffynyng, or certeyntee, 
therof \definitio ejus) vn to the lippe .. therof in cumpas, 
0 palme. 1530 Palscr. 213/2 D\ffymng t difinissement t aiffi. 
nit ion. 1581 Mulcaster Positions xxxvi. (1887) 138 Plato 
in his . . defining of natural! dignities. 1668 Wilkins Real 
j Char. Ded. A ij, The business of Defining, being amongst 
all others the most nice and difficult. 1847 Emerson Rcfir. 
I Men % PlatoWks. (Bohn) I. 393 This defining is philosophy. 

Defining. ///. a. [-ing ^.1 That defines. 

X773 J. Ross fratricide I. 17 (MS!) Defining ears, which 
j idolize The dignifying climax of thy verse. 1885 A thenneum 
4 Apr. 441/3 The various defining spheres. 

t Defi nish, v. Obs. rare. In 4 difflnisse, -iash. 
[ad. OF. dcfinisS' t diffiniss-, lengthened stem of 
definir : see Define. J trans. To define. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. 111. x. 88 J>ilke goode pat bou hast 
dtffinissed a lytel her hyfome. 

Definite (de-finit), a. (sb.) Also 6 diffynlte, 
7 definit. [ad. L. deftntt-us defined, bounded, 
limited, distinct, precise, pa. pple, of dcfimrei 
see Define. Cf. obs. F. dtfinil, -tie (1504 In 
Godef.).] 

1. Having fixed or exact limits ; clearly defined, 
determinate, fixed, certain ; exact, precise. (Of 
material, or, more commonly, immaterial things.) 

1553 T. Wilson Rhet. 1 Either it is an infinite question 
andwithout ende, or els it is definite and comprehended 
within some ende . . Those questions are called definite, 
which set forthe a matter, witb the . . namyng of place, 
tyme, and persone. a 1586 Sidney (JX The goddess, who 
in a definite compass can set forth infinite beauty. 3644 
Milton Educ. Wks. (1847)98/1 Either by the definite will 
of God so ruling, or the peculiar sway of nature, which also 
is God's working. 1691 T. H{alk) Acc. New fm>ent. 133 
The clear and definite understanding of the several parts of 
the Ship. 5736" Avliffe Parergon 50 la a charge of Adul» 
tery, the Accuser ought to set forth . . some certain and defi- 
nite time. 1833 LAMa Elia Ser. 11. Confess. Drunhard, 
Those uneasy seosations .. worse to bear than any definite 
pains or aches. 1859 Dickens Z,*tf.(i88o) 1 1. 85,1 must give 
some decided and definite answer, i860 Tvndall Glac. t. 
xxiv. 174 A definite structure was in many places to be 
traced. 1874 Green Short Hist. y. % 4. 238 Even this class 
[serfs] had now acquired definite rights. 

b. transf. Said of persons, in reference to their 
actions (opinions, statements, etc.). 

161 1 Shaks. Cymb. l vi 43 Idiots in this case of fauour, 
would Be wisely definit. 411619 FoTHEaav Atheom. il vii. 
§ 7 (1633) 377 As definite as hee was in appointing the set 
time of the dissolution of Babilon. Mod. Be more definite 
in your statements. 

2. Gram. a. Applied, in German and Early 
English grammar, to those inflexions of the adjec- 
tive which are nsed when preceded by the definite 
article or some equivalent, b. Of verbs: « Finite. 
rare. C. Definite article : a name for the demon- 



strative adjective the % and its equivalents in other 
languages, as indicating a defined or particularized 
individual of the species denoted by the noun, 
d. Past or preterite definite : the name in French 
Grammar of the tense which coincides historically 
with the Lalin preterite or perfect, and corresponds 
in sense to the Greek aorist and English simple 
past : e.£. il vint, he came. 

1737-51 in Chambers Cycl. 1765 W. Waw Grammar l 
xxii. 103 4 The ' is called the definite article. Ibid, iv. ii. 158 
1'he verb in this character [Le. infinitive] may be . . used as 
a nominative case, on which a definite verb depends. 18x4 
L. Mi-«*AY Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) 1. 68 The is called the defi- 
nite article; because il ascertains what particular thing or 
things are meant : as, 4 Give me the book *. 1855 Foaaxa 
HindHstdnt Gram, (1868) 18 Arabic nouna have frequently 
the definite article . . of the language prefixed to the-m. 1874 
R. Mokris Chaucer's ProL etc (Ctar. Preas Ser.) Introd. 
31 Adjectives, like the modern German, have two forms — 
Definite and Indefinite. The definite form preceded by the 
definite article, a demonstrative adjective, or a poMessive 
pronoun, terminates in -i In all cases of the singular. 

3. Bot. a. Said of inflorescence having the cen- 
tral axis terminated in a flower-bud which opens 
first, those on the lateral branches following in 
succession : also called centrifugal ox determinate. 
b. Of stamens or other parts of the flower : Of a 
constant number not exceeding twenty. 

1845 Lindley Sch, Bot. iv. {18581 35 Stamens definite ; that 
is to say, obviously corresponding in number witb the sepals 
and petals. 1876^. D. Hooker Bot. Primer 4$ Definite, 
because the axis is terminated by a flower and does not 
elongate. 1880 Gxay Struct. Bot. v. 144 The kinds of 
Inflorescence .. are all reducible to two types .. Indefinite 
and Definite, or . . Indeterminate and Determinate. 

B. sb. 1. Something that is definite j spec, in 
Gram. 1 fa. A definite tense; b. A noun de- 
noting a definite thing or object. 

1530 Palscr. Introd. 31 The fyrst {conjugation] is chefly 
ruled by K, saufe that in his diffynites he tometh into A. 
1817 Coleridge /?/<£'. Lit. 144 Fancy, .has no other counter* 
to play with, but fixities and definite*. 1845 Stoduart 
Grant, in Encycl. Mctrop. I. 55 The Latin nouns in to (as 
actio] seem properly to have been definitcs ; that is to say, 
that they originally signified only n certain number of aci% 
and not action in general. 

t2. ' Thing explained or defined 1 (J.). Obs. 

1736 Avliffe Parergon no Special Bastardy is nothing 
else but the Definition of the general, and the general again, 
is nothing else but a Definite of t*he Special. 

Definitely de'finitli), adv. [f. prec. + -LY 2.] 
In a definite manner ; determinately, precisely. 

1581 Mulcaster Positions xxxvL (1887) 140 For the choice 
of wittes definitely. 16*1 HoaaES Gorrt. ff Soc. xvL § 4. 365 
He must definitely acknowledge him. a 1800 H. Ulaik 
Sertn, III. iv. (R.\ [Middle age] cannot have itspcculiar 
character so definitely marked and ascertained. 1807 Free- 
mam Norm. Conq. (1876) I. iv. 187 The relations between 
Normandy and Brittany were now definitely settled. 

Definiteness (de-finitnes). [-ness.] The 
qnaiity of being definite. 

1737 15 a 1 ley vol. II, Definitenest^zerisantyt Umiledness. 
1837-$ H allam ///*/. Lit. 1. ix. % 5 The definiteness of solu- 
tion, which numerical problems admit and require^ 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 3) V. 487 From ihis want of definiteness 
in their language they do a great deal of barm. 

Definition (definrjbn). Forms : a. 4-6 diffl- 
nleioun, etc. (with usual interchange of i and y), 
5-6 -tion, etc., 6 Sc. -tioun ; /3. 5-6 defl-, 6 
defynicion(e, 6- definition, [a. OF. de-. def' t 
diffinicion (also definison\ ad. L. dPffniticn-em 
(also in MSS. diff-) % n. ot action from defmire 1 
see Define. CfTPr. diff- t dejfinitio, Sp. definicion } 
It. dtfinizioneJ] 

f L The setting of bounds or limits ; limitation, 
restriction. Obs. rare. 

c 1386 Chaitceb Wife's Prof 35 Yit herd I never tellen . . 
Uppon this noumbre diffinicioun. 1483 Caxtom Gold. Leg. 
403 b/'a Thenne said he^ ben they knowen which men shal 
snffre thyse passyons witbont dyflynycion. 

2. The action of determining a controversy or 
auestion at issue; determination, decision ; spec, a 
formal decision or pronouncement of an ecclesi- 
astical authority. Obs. exc. in specific use. 

138a Wycuf Dan. xl 36 Diffinicioun, ordome\\f& deter- 
mynynge) is fully don. 1533-3 Act 34 Hen. VII I,*, "I9 
A finall decree, sentence, judgement, diffinicion, and deter- 
mination. 1553 Aa». H AMiLTOH Catech. (1884) 41 The deter- 
. minatiouns and diffinitioons of general counsel lis. 1634 R. 
H. Satemes Regiment 13 This question . . whether a man 
should eate more at Dinner, or at Supper. For definition 
hereof, it is to be noted [etc]. 1661 Bramhall Just Vind. 
viii. 341 This challenge of infallibility dirainishelh their 
IcounalsT authority, discrediteth their definitions. 1864 
J. H. Nrwmah Apol. 393 Infallibility cannot act outside of 
a definite circle 01 thought, and it must in all its decisions, 
or definitions, as they are called, profess to be keeping 
within iu 

3. Logic, etc The action of defining, or stating 
exaclly what a thing is, or what a word means. 

1645 Milton Tetrach. (1851) 168 Definition is that which 
refines the pure essence of things from the circumstance. 
1690 Locke Hum. Und. 111. iiL 1 10 Definition being nothing 
but making another understand by Words, what Idea the 
Term defied stands for. 1730 Bailsy (folio). Definition 
(with Logicians)^ an unfolding the essence or being of a thing 
by its kind and difference. 1858 J. Mastisrau Stud. Chr. 336 
, Definition is always an enclosure of the true by exclusion of 
I tbe false, i860 Aar. Thomsoh Im*s Th. \ 54. 83 Definition 
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expounds all the marks implied in the notion, and so 
represents to us the nature or specific character of it. 
— § 69. in. 1885 W. L. Davidson Logic of Definition 32 
It is the object of Definition to determine the nature or 
meaning or signification of a thing; in other words, definition 
is the formal attempt to answer the question, 1 What is it?' 

4. A precise statement of the essential nature of 
a thing ; a statement or form of words by which 
anything is defined. 

1308 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. cxvi. (1495) 920 Some 
thynges haue but one dyfTyDycyon. c 1450 tr. De Imitalione 
i. i. 2, 1 desire more to knowe compunccion ben his diffinycion. 
1551 T. Wilson Logike 14 A definition of the substaunce is 
a speach which sheweth the very nature of the thing. 1571 
Digges Pantom. ti. v. M ii b, Of quadrangles . . there are fiue 
sortes, as aprjeereth in the Diffinitions. 1633 Massinger 
Guardian v. iv, His victories but royal robberies, And his 
true definition — A Thief. 1710 Steele Tatler No. 62 T 14 
Propriety of Words and Thoughts, which is Mr. Dryden's 
Definition of Wit. 1758 Johnson Idler No. 1 P4 It has been 
found hard to describe man by an adequate definition. 1842 
Grove Corr. Phys. Forces 75 The old definition of force 
was, that which caused change in motion. 1864 Bowen Logic 
94 A Definition consists primarily of two parts, the Proximate 
Genus and the Specific Difference of the Concept defined. 

b. A declaration or formal explanation of the 
signification of a word or phrase. [Not recognized 
by Johnson.] 

la 1500 Wyctifs Wyckei Sub-Title, A verye brefe diffinition 
of these wordes, Hoc est corpus^ tneum. 1551 T. Wilson 
Logike 14 A definition of a word is any maner of declaration 
of a word. 1724 Watts Logic 1. vi. § 2 A definition of the 
name being only a declaration in what sense the word is 
used, or what idea or object we mean by it. 1755 Johnson 
Pre/, to Did., As nothing can be proved but by supposing 
something intuitively known, and evident without proof, so 
nothing can be defined but by the use of words too plain to 
admit a definition. 1791 Boswell Johnson an. 1755 (1887) 
I. 293 The definitions nave always appeared to me such .. 
as indicate a genius of the highest rank. .. A few of his 
definitions must be admitted to be erroneous. 1885 W. L. 
Davioson Logic of Definition 87 No [dictionary] definition 
of 'Gold' will be sufficient that does not contain a reference 
to its colour, which supplies us with the distinct meaning 
'golden '. 

5. The action of making definite ; the condition 
of being made, or of being definite, in visual form 
or outline ; distinctness ; spec, the defining power 
of a lens or optical instrument, i.e. its capacity to 
render an object or image distinct to the eye. 

1859 Reeve Brittany 137 We were content . . to sacrifice 
the artistic definition of the trees. t86o Tyndall Glac. 1. 
xviii. 125 The stratification, .was shown with great beauty 
and definition. 1878 Newcomb Pop. Astron. H. i. 138 The 
definition of this telescope is very fine. 

b. gen. Definiteness, precision, exactitude, rare. 
1866 Argyll Reign Law i. (ed. 4) 8 A fallacy is getting 
hold upon us from a want of definition in the use of terms. 

6. Comb. 

1856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics (i860) I. 209 Alas, for our 
poor definition-cutter, with his logical scissors I 

Definrtional, a. rare. [f. prec. + -al.] Of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of a definition. 

186a Athenaeum 11 Sept. 329 The definitional rule judi- 
ciously laid down by Mr. Hazhtt, that a proverb should have 
a figurative sense, an inner sense or an approximate sense. 

Definitive (dtfvnTtiv), a. and sb. Forms: 4-6 
difflnityf, -inytif, -ynytif(e, 5 defynytyfe, de- 
fenytyffe, 6 dyfflnatyue, deflnytiue, 6-7 diffl- 
nitive, 7 definative, 6- definitive, [a. OF. de- 
finitif) diffinitif, -ive (12th c), ad. L. de-, diffini- 
tiv-us, f. ppl. stem of definire : see Definite.] 

A. adj. Having the function of defining, or of 
being definite. 

1. Having the function of finally deciding or 
settling ; decisive, determinative, conclusive, final : 
esp. in definitive sentence^ and the like. 

c 1386 Chaucer Doctor's T. 172 The luge answerd of bis 
in his absence 1 may not :jiue difiinityf sentence. 1474 
Caxtoh Chesse in. vi. H vh, The theef was. .taken, .and by 
sentence diffynytif was hanged. 1323 Lo. Berners Froiss. 

I. xxiv. 35 It was the moneth of May folowyng, or [=ere] 
they had aunswere dyffinatyue. 1583 Stubbes Anat. A bus. 

II. (1882) 106 Maye they as Capytall Iudges, geue definytiue 
sentence of lyfc and death vpon malefactors. 1601 R. 
Johnson Kingd. $ Commw. (1603) 57 Upon hearing of both 
parties, judgment definative is given, aod may not be 
repealed. 1688 A nsw. Talon's Pica 2 Barely to say with 
a definitive Gravity, Here's a great abuse. 1748 Richardson 
Clarissa (181 1) 1. 11 Expecting a definitive answer. 1763 
Wilkes Corr. (1805) I. 84 The definitive treaty is now signed". 
1855 Macaulay Htsl. Eng. IV. 527 A jury had pronounced : 
the verdict was definitive. 

T b. Iransf. of persons. Obs. 

1603 Shaks. Meas.forM. v. \. 432 Neuercraue him, we are 
definitiue..Away with him to death. 1639 Fuller Holy 
War iy. v. (1647) 176 Desiring rather to be scepticall then 
definitive in the causes of Gods judgements. 1741 Richardson 
Pamela (1824) I. 104, I will make you . . my adviser in this 
matter, though not, perhaps, my definitive judge. 

C. That settles or determines bonnds or limits. 

1860 J. P. Kenneoy IV. Wirt I. xiii. 164 [This] point of 
view should lead to a just and definitive limitation of the 
boundaries. 

2. Having the character of finality as a product ; 
determinate, definite, fixed and final. In Biol. 
opposed to formative or primitive, as definitive 
organs, definitive aorta. 

a, 1639 Wotton (J.), [It] being the very definitive sum of 
this art, to distribute usefully and gracefully a well chosen 
plot. 1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. vi, Other Authors | 
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! write often dubiously, even in matters wherein is expected 
a strict and definitive truth. 1821 J. Q. Aoams in C. Davies 
1 Metr. Syst. m. (1871) 174 The temporary system established 
by the law of 1st August, 1703. The definitive system 
established by the law of 10th December, 1799. 1865 Daily 
Tel. 30 Oct. 4/4 Some days will probably elapse before we 
shall be able to announce a definitive result. 1878 Newcomb 
Pop. Astron. in. v. 399 A definitive orbit of the comet. 1888 
Rolleston & Jackson Forms of Animal Life 803 The 
primitive ovum divides; one of the cells thus produced 
grows into the definitive ovum. 
1 3. Metaph. Having a definite position, but not 
occupying space : opposed to ciraimscriptive. Obs. 

[1529, 1624 see Definitively *.] 1657 Hobbes Absurd 
Geom. Wks. VII. 385 Definitive or circumscriptive, and 
some other of your distinctions . . are but snares. 1665 
Glanyill Seeps. Sci. xiii. 73 Who is it that retains not a 
great part of the imposturc t by allowing them a definitive 
Ubi, which is still but Imagination ? 

4. That makes or deals with definite statements. 
a 1619 Fotherby Aiheom. 11. ix.^ § 2 (1622) 296 Plutarch is 

more definitiue, and punctual!, in this point. x86a Lit. 
Churchman VIII. 6/1 We should be glad to see more de- 
finitive teaching on the nature of Church Communion. 

5. That serves to define or state exactly what a 
thing is ; that specifies the individual referred to ; 
esp, in Gram. (Formerly used of the Definite 
article, and of the Finite verb.) 

17^31 Bailey vol. II, s.v. Article, Definitive Article,, the 
article {the) so called, as fixing the sense of the word it is put 
before to one individual thing. 1765 W. Ward Gram. rv. 
iv. 164 Of the verb definitive. 1800 W. Taylor in Monthly 
Mag. VIII. 797, To preserve a name of sect, which ought to 
be simply definitive, from sliding into a term of reproach. 
1814 L. Murray Eng. Gram. fed. $) I. 231 When a noun of 
multitude ts preceded by a definitive word, which clearly 
limits the sense to an aggregate with an idea of unity, it 
requires a verb , . in the singular number : as, ' A company 
of troops was detached \ 1854 Elucott Galat. 87 The . . 
definitive force of the article. 

6. Concerned with the definition of form or out- 
line, rare. 

1815 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. LXXVI. 115 The line- 
less delicate contours of youth and bloom embarrass the 
definitive skill even of a Correggio. 
B. sb. (the adj. used ellipt.) 
fl. A definitive sentence, judgement, or pro- 
nouncement. Obs. 

1595 HuaaocxE Apol. Infatits Unbapt. 11 Is there no par- 
don from this general damnatorie sentence and cruell de. 
finitiue? _ 1660 R. Coke Pouter * Subj. 134 Judgment is 
the definitive of him who by right commands, permits, or 
forbids a thing. 1804 Europ. Mag. in Spirit Pub. Jrnls. 
(1805) VIII. 135 In spite of the Definitive, we shall have 
another battle of the books. 
2. Gram. A definitive word. 

1751 Harris HermesiiZ+i) 170, Definitives, .are commonly 
called by grammarians, 'articles,' artict/lz\ apOpa. They 
are of two kinds, either those properly . . so called, or else 
the pronominal articles, such as this, that, any, &c. 1786-98 
H. Tooke Pttrtey I. 20 About the time of Aristotle, when 
a fourth part of speech was added, — the definitive, or article. 
1824 L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) 1. 71 As articles are by 
their nature definitives . . they cannot be united with such 
words as are . . as definite as they may be ; (the personal 
pronouns for instance). 

Definitively (difrmtivli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-ly 2 .] In a definitive manner. 
1. So as to decide or settle the matter ; decisively, 
conclusively, finally, definitely. 

*53 3 ~3 Act 24 Hen. VIII, c. 12 § 2 All causes testamen- 
tarie .. shall be. .finallye and ( diflinitiuely adiudged and 
determined within the Kynges Jurisdiction. 1639 Gentilis 
Servita's Inquis. xxxvl (1676) 833 Contumacious Persons 
shall be banished, either definitively, or for a time. 1659 
Milton Civil Power in Eccl. Causes Wks.^1847) 41 5/1 No 
man, no synod, no session.. can judge definitively the sense 
of Scripture to another man's conscience. 1753 Hanwav 
Trav. (1762) 1. 111. xiii. 198, I desired he would tell me defi- 
nitively what number of men he would give me for a guard. 
1856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) I.iL 132 Henry . .definitively 
breaking the Spanish alliance, formed a league with Francis I. 
187X Blackie Four Phases i. 55 To settle definitively that 
much-vexed question, 
f 2. Metaph. So as to have a definite position, 
but not lake up space : sec prec. 3. Obs. 

1529 More Dyaloge 11. Wks. 188/1 Though thei be not 
cyrcumscribed in place, .yet are thei and angels alsodiffini- 
tively so placed where thei be for the time. 16*4 De Lawnb 
tr. Du Moulin s Logick 27 The Philosophers . . say that Bodies 
are in a place circumscriptively, and Soules definitively; 
because Soules are not limited or circumscribed by place, 
I and yet a man may say . . that they are here, or there, and 
not tls-where. 1711 tr. IVerenfcls* Disc. Logom. 96. 

Defi'nitiveness. [-ness.] The quality of 
being definitive ; determinativeness, decisiveness. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Definitiveness, decisiveness, etc. 184s 
Blatkw. Mag. L. 160 Soutbey^ is . . thoroughly^ English, 
however, in the historical definitiveness and decision of his 
religious convictions. 1875 Poste Gains ill. Comm. (ed. 2) 
361 The earnestness and definitiveness of the resolution. 

De # finitize, v. rare. [f. Definite a. + -ize.] 
trans. To make definite. 

1876 A. M. Fairbairn in Contemp. Rev. June 135 The 
Church . .definitized and generalized opinions. 188a Blackw. 
Mag. Nov. 632 The 'his' then outstanding had to be 
definitised. 

Definitor (definai-toi). Also 7 diffinitor 

[a. L. defhiitor, agent-n. from definTre to Define,] 
1. An officer of the chapter in certain monastic 
j orders, charged with the ' definition ' or decision 
I of points of discipline. 
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1648 Gage West Ind. Hi. (1655) 7 When the Provinciall 
Chapter is kept, then . . is there one named by name of 
Procurator or Diffinitor, who is to goe in the name of the 
whole Province to the next election of the Generall. 1704 
Collect. Voy. (Church.) III. 51/1 [St. Francis] having been 
Definitor of his Order. 1745 A. Butleb Lives Saints, 
BonaveutureVU. 194 The saint held a general chapter at 
Narbonne, and in concert with the definitors gave a new 
form to the old Constitutions. 1867 R. Palmer Life P. 
Howard 15 note, The order [Dominicans] is governed by 
a master-general with his council of definitors. 

t 2. A kind of surveying instrument : see quots. 

1664 Evelyn tr. Fn art's Archil. 153 This whole Instru- 
ment, .consisting of Horizon, Ruler, and Plummet we shall 
call our Definitor. 1793 Smeaton Edystonc L. % 97 The 
instrument will shew the situation, distance from the center, 
and depression of any given point.. below the plane of the 
dial.. which instrument he calls a Definitor. 

Definitude (dtfrnitittd). [{. L. deftnit-tts, 
Definite, after infinitude, multitude : see -tude.] 
The quality of being definite; definiteness, precision. 

1836 Sir W. Hamilton Study MatJu Discuss. (1852) 275 
Destitute of the light and definitude of mathematical repre- 
sentations. 1862 Latham^ Channel Isl. nu xiv. (ed. 2) 332 
Results of remarkable precision and definitude. 1875 Veitch 
Lucretius 66 There would be no definitude of leaf or 
flower. 

fDefix (dflvks), v. Obs. [f. L. defix-, ppl. 
stem of defigere to fasten down, f. De- I. 1 + figere 
to Fix, fasten. The early example of the pa. pple. 
appears to have been formed immed. after L. 
defix-us, with Eng. ppl. suffix.] 

trans. To fasten down ; to fix firmly, definitely, 
or earnestly (Jit. and fig.). 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 243 The spere of the mes- 
sengere defixede in to the erthe schewede a prenosticacion 
and as a begynnenge of fi^hte. 1598 Hakluyt Voy. 1. 11. 
89 JR.) They were constrained to dehxe their princely seate 
ana habitation in that extremeprouince of the north. 1605 
J. Dove Confut. Atheism 16 The eyes of the people will be 
defixed vpon them. 1664 H. Mors Myst. Iniq. 264 Those 
Ten Horns answerable to the Beast with ten Horns in 
Daniel, .seem to defix and determinate the Prophecy to that 
sense. 1679 J. Goodman Penit. Pard. 11. i. (1713) 146 When 
a man . . defixes his thoughts, and suspends his determina- 
tion till he see plain reason to incline him this way or that. 

Hence + Defi-xed, defixt ppl a. 

165a Gaule Magastrom. 280 With defixed eyes and dis- 
tracted countenance. 1681 Glanvill Saddncismus 116 In 
intent and defixed thoughts upon some, .object. 

t Deflation (dtfrkjan). Obs. [ad. late L. dZ- 
fixion-em> n. of action f. defigfre to fasten down, 
etc. (see prec.).] Fixing, fastening. 

1660 H. More Myst. Godl. 1. ix. 29 By the defixion of our 
Phansy upon what is most gross and seosible. 

DefLagrabi'lity. rare. [f. next : see -jty.] 
Deflagrable quality, readiness to deflagrate. 

^1691 Boyle^ Wks. I. 362 (R.) The opinion of the ready 
deflagrability (if 1 may so speak) of salt-petre. 

Deflagrable (de'flagrab'l), a. rare. [f. L. 
defiagrd-re to Deflagrate + -ble.] 

a 1691 Boyle Wks. I. 538 (R.) More inflammable and 
deflagrable. 

Deflagrate (de-flagr^t), v. Physics, [f. L. de- 
fiagrdt-, ppl. stem of defiagrdre to burn away, 
burn up, consume, f. De- I. Z'^fi a S r ^ re to burn.] 

1. trans. To cause to burn away with sudden 
evolution of flame and rapid, sharp combustion 
(e. g. a mixture of charcoal and nitre thrown into 
a red-hot crucible). 

1727 Bailev vol. II, Deflagrate, to inkindle and burn off 
in a Crucible a Mixture of Salt or some mineral Body with 
a Sulphureous one. 1794 J. Hutton Philos. Light, etc. 208 
When coal is deflagrated with nitre. 1876 S. Kens. Mus. 
Caial. No. 1369 The spark from this battery deflagrates 
a platinum wire a foot long. 

2. intr. To burst into flame and burn away 
rapidly. 

1750 Phil. Trans. XLVI. 449 Neither these, nor those of 
Cheltenham, will deflagrate or flash in Touch-Paper, nor on 
burning Charcoal, as true Nitre will do. 1794 G. Aoams 
Nat. $ Exp. Philos. II. xx. 376 Such a degree of heat as 
would cause the nitre to deflagrate. 1803 Edin. Rev. III. 
25 Let a drop of water be projected upon this liquor.. it 
instantly deflagrates with a slight explosion. T.876 Harley 
Mat. Med. i6t When thrown on the fire it deflagrates. 

Hence De*flagrated, De'flagrating ///. adjs. 

1766 Amory Bund? (1770) IV. 93 The deflagrating nitre 
consumes the sulphur of the antimony. 1788 Keir in Phil. 
Trans. LXXVIII. 327 Giving a deflagrating quality to 
paper soaked in this fiquor. 18*2 Faraoay Exp. Res. xvi. 
78 A black residuum is left, .wbicb. . when heated . .is found 
to be deflagrating. 1831 T. P. Jones Convers. Chew. xxii. 
229 The deflagrated charcoal. 

Deflagration (deflagr^Jan). [ad. L. defia- 
grdtion-em, n. of action from defiagrdre to De- 
flagrate. Cf. mod.F. deflagration.'] 

1 1. Tbe rapid burning away of anything in a de- 
structive fire; consumption by a blazing fire. Obs. 

1607 J. King Sertn. 30 A type of the deflagration of 
Sodome and Gomorre. a 1633 Lennaro tr. Ckarron's Wisd. 
in. iv. vm. § 1 (1670) 390 Witness that great deflagration., 
in Constantinople. 1659 Pearson Creed (1839) 88 By sup- 
posing innumerable deluges and deflagrations. 1788 Potter 
Sophocles Pref. to CEdipus (R.), Till the mountain, .d is- 
charges its torrent fires, which . . carry with them deflagra- 
tion, ruin, and horror. 181 1 Pinxerton Petrat. II. $47 In 
Fifeshire . . a coal-mine has continued in a state of defla- 
gration, at least since the time of Buchanan, 1560. 1836-7 
Sir W. Hamilton Led. Metaph. (1877) II. xxxix. 381 We 
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seethe fall of a spark on gunpowder, for example, fol* 
lowed by ihe deflagration of the gunpowder. 

t b. Of .1 volcano : A blazing out into flame. 

1691 Ray Creation if. v. (173a) 759 'I he great Deflagratioos 
or Lru ption s of V u tcanos. 

2. Physics, The action of deflagrating; rapid, 
sharp combustion with sudden evolution of flame ; 
esp. the sudden combustion of a substance for the 
purpose of producing some change in Its com- 
position by the joint action of heat and oxygen (cf. 
quot. 1831) ; also, the sudden combustion and 
oxidation of a metal by the electric spark. 

1666 Bovlk Orig. Formes <$■ Qnal., Nor were all its in- 
flammable parts consum'd at one deflagration. 1674 Phil. 
Tram. IX. 102 The deflagration of Niter. 1706 I'm llin 
(ed. Kersey), Deflagration . . In Chymistry, the inkindling 
and burning off in a Crucible a Mixture of a Salt or of tome 
Mineral Body with a Sulphureous one, in order to purify 
the Salt, or la make a Regains of the Mineral ; as in the 
preparing of Sat Prunellr and Regulus of Antimony. 1754 
Phil. T rani. XLVIII. 679 A violent deflagration arose, and 
the piatina was almost instantly dissolved. 18x6 J. Smith 
Panorama Sc. Art II. 382 Galvanic batteries .. the 
larger the plates, the greater is their power of deflagration. 
1831 T. P. Jones Convert, Chem. xxii. aa8 The metals are 
sometimes oxidized by what is called deflagration. That 
is, by mixing them with nitre, and projecting the mixture 
into a red hot crucible. 

Deflagrator (dcflagnritei). [agent-n. in L. 
form, from deflagrdre to Deflagrate.] An in- 
strument or apparatus for producing deflagration, 
esp. a voltaic arrangement for the production of 
intense heat. 

18*4 Longf. in Life (X891) I. v. 51 The galvanick heat 
produced by Professor Hare * deflagrator. 18x7 Weekes in 
Mech. Mag. VI i. 435 The Safely gas deflagrator, an oxyhy- 
drogen blowpipe on an entirely new principle. 1876 S. A efts. 
A/us. Catal. No. 1156 Hare's Catorimotor, or Deflagrator. 

Deflate (d/Itfi-t), «. [f. L. deflate ppl. stem 
of deflare, to blow away, f. De- I. 2 + flare to 
blow ; but in mod. use tne prefix is taken as De- 
I. I, down, or De- II. 1.] trans. To release the 
air from (anything inflated). Hence Defla tion. 

1801 Strand Mag. II. 408/ x Spencer proceeds to deflate 
the batloon. 189a Cycl. Tour. Club Cat. Aug. aao In case 
of repairs the tyre is deflated. 1891 Palt Mall G. 6 Aug. 
1/3 A new patent valve, possessing the long-dcsired means 
for deflation as well as inflation. 

Deflect (d/flc-kt), v. [ad.L. deflcct-frc to bend 
aside, or downwards; f. De- I. 1, 2 + flcctcVe to 
bend.] I. trans. 

1. To bend down, Cf. Deflected 2. 

1630 Lord Banians 71 They pray with demissive eyelids. . 
and with their knees deflected under them. 

2. To bend or turn to one side or from a straight 
line; to change the direction of; to cause to de- 
viate from its course. 

c 1630 Jackson Creed iv. v. Wks. HI. 57 It would argue 
no error sometimes to deflect our course. 1845 Daowin 
Voy. Nat. xxi. (1852) 491 The current seemed to be deflected 
upward from the face of the cliff, i860 T*ist*am Gt. Sahara 
-xvii. 387 The French . . will do all in their power to deflect 
the stream of commerce to a more northerly channel. 1879 
G. Pa e scott Sp. Telephone 1 In 1820, Oersted discovered 
that an electric current would deflect a magnetic needle. 

b. Optics, To bend (a ray of light) from the 
straight line ; esp. to bend away from a body. 

1796 Brougham in Phil. Trans, LXXXVI. 164 The 
first knife deflected the images formed by the second, in 
precisely the same degree that it inflected those images 
which itself formed, x8ti A. T. Thomson Lotuf. Dtsp. 
i8x8> p. xxxvii. When a ray of light moving in a straight 
ine passes within a certain distance of a body parallel to 
its direction, it bends towards the body, or is inflected ; but 
when the body parallel to its course is at a greater distance, 
the ray is bent from it, or deflected, 1879 Harlan Eyetight 

iii. 36 If we look at an object through a prism, the rays of 
light coming from it are deflected. 

3. Jig. (in reference to a course of action, conduct, 
and the like). 

c 1555 Harpsfield Divorce Hen. VIII (1878) 66 To averte 
and deflect him. from this enterprise. 16x0 Smelton Quix. 

iv. ix. II. n8 Let me cleave to the Supporter from whom 
neither thy Importunity nor Threats, .could once deflect me. 
1863 Kinglake Crimea 1, L 7 The personal and family 
motives which deflect the state policy of a prince who is his 
own minister. 1878 Lkcky Eng, in i%th C, 1 1, ix. 540 The 
evil of all attempts to deflect the judgment by hope or fear. 

4. To turn or convert (a thing) to something 
different from its natural quality or use. 

1613 Purchas Pilgrimage vii. iii. (16x4) 670 That Title of 
Prestegian (easily deflected and altered to Priest Iohn\ 
dX7ix Ken Hymns Fvang. Poet. Wks, 1731 I, T09 How 
God's AlUwise Superintending Will To greatest Good de- 
flected greatest ill. 
II. ifttr, 

5. To turn to one side or from a straight line ; to 
change its direction ; to deviate from its course. 

1646 SirT. Browne Pseud. Et. tt. ii. At some parts of the 
Azores it [the needle] deflecteth not, out lyeth in the true 
meridian. 1696 Whiston Th. Earth 1.(1721) 53 They seem 
to deflect front that great Circle in which they before were 
seen to move. 17x6 tr. Gregory's Astron. I. 155 The same 
part of the Moon is turned towards the Earth, or at least 
does not deflect much from it. 1879 R. H. Eluot Written 
on Foreheads 1 1. 6 Then deflecting a Utile to their right, 
they got on a long ridge of grassy hill. 

i6xx T. James yesuds Doionfall 50 Kings do deflect from 
the Catholike Religion. X046 Sta T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 
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i vi. x, Many creatures exposed to the ayre, deflect in ex. 

trcrmty from their naluratl colours. X753-4 Wakscrton 

Nat. *f Rev. Relig, ii, The Mind . . can, every moment, dc 
1 fleet from the line of truth and reason. X879 M. Arnold 
i Equality Mixed Ess. 81 The points where this type deflects 

from the truly humane ideal. 
Deflect (d/fle-kt), ///. a. [f. as prec after ppl. 

forms in -ct, as erect.'] Deflected, bent aside. 
1851 Mrs. Browning Casa Guidi IVindowt 105 So swept 

. .The marshalled thousands,— not an eye deflect To left or 

right. 

Deflected (d/TVkted), ///. a. [f. Deflect v. 

+ -ED.] 

1. Turned aside ; bent to one side. 

i860 Maurv Phyt. Geog. Sea xvi, 881 Monsoons are, for 
the most part, trade- wind* deflected. 1874 S. Cox Pilgr. 
Ft. vi. x*i Walking in subtle and deflected paths. 

2. Zoo I. and Bot. Bent or curved downwards ; 
I « Deflexed. 

x8*8 Webster, Deflected. In botany, bending downward 
archwise. 1854 Wooowaro Mollusca 11. 165 Glandina.. 
eye-tentacles deflected nt the lips, beyond the eye*. 1867 
I. Francis Angling vi. (1880) 195 The wings.. come up to 
an angle, .as it is termed, they are deflected. 

3. Fhilol. Used to translate F. flefchi, a term 
proposed for the ' strong * grade in ablaut series. 

1890 R. T. Elliott Ir. V.llenrft Compar. Gram. \s\. 47 
I We may distinguish three chief grades, the normal grade, 
the weak or reduced grade, and the deflected grade (flichi). 
Ibid. 48 I.-E. types, *bhiydh (to trust), weak *bhtdh, de- 
fleeted *bhoydh. 

Deflecting, vbl. sb. [-isq K] The action of 
I the verb Deflect, 

x6«3 Cocks ram, Deflect iugt, turnings from good to bad. 

Defle cting, ///. a. [-ino That deflects. 

Deflecting magnet : a magnet used foe deflecting a mag- 
netic needle, as in a galvanometer. 

1796 Brougham in Phil Trans. LXXXVI. aao The ray 
moves in an ellipse by the inflecting, and an hyperbola 
by the deflecting force. 1851-9 Sabine Man. Sei. Etta, at 
When the weather does not permit the manipulation of the 
weights, deflecting magnets are substituted. 1857 Whewell 
Hist. Induct. Sc. II. 33 Gravity must act as a deflecting 
force. 

Deflection : see Deflexion. 

Deflective (d/flektiv), a. [f. Deflect v. + 
-ive. (L. analogies would give deflexive,)'] Hav- 
! ing the quality of deflecting. 

18x3 P. Barlow Math. Diet., Deflective forces. i88x 
LuaaocK in Nature No. 618. 4x1 In 18x9. .Oersted had 
discovered the deflective action of the current on the mag- 
netic needle. 

Deflectometer (d/flektymtoi}. [See -meter.] 

(See auot.) 

1874 Knight Diet, Mech,, Defleetonteter, an instrument 
for measuring the deflection of a rail by a weight in rapid 
motion. 

Deflector <d/nVktai). [f. Deflect v. + -or 
for -er : the corresponding form on L. analogies is 
deflexor.'] An instrument or contrivance for de- 
flecting ; e. g. (a) a deflecting magnet ; {b) a plate 
or diaphragm for deflecting a current of air, gas, 
etc 

1837 Brewster Magnet. 344 Dipping needle Deflector, for 
measuring the Variation and Dip of the Needle. 1879 
Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. I. 1. } 198 The 1 Deflector', an 
I adjustible magnet laid on the glass of the compass bowl 
J and used, .to discover the 'semicircular * error produced by 
I the ship's iron. 1887 Pall Mall G. 4 June xa/i These 
sprinklers consist of a plate and a deflector . . The deflector 
is for the^ purpose of breaking the column of water into 
spray, which falls in a dense shower over the flames. 
tl)efle tion. Obs.-* [ad. L. dejlct ion-em t n. 1 
of action from dcjlcre to weep over, bewail, f. De- 
I. 3 + Jlere to weep.] 

X656 Blount Glotsogr, % De/letion, a bewayling or be. 
moaning. 

Deflex (di fleks\ a, [ad. L. dcjiex-us t pa. pple. 
of deflect ere to Deflect J = Deflex ed. 

3794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot, xxvii. 470 In the common 
Bee Orchis it [the lip of the nectary] consists of five lobes, 
which are deflex or bent downwards. 

Deflexed (d/fiVkst),///. a. Zoo/.&nd Bot. [f. 
prec + -ed.] Bent downwards ; deflected. 

x8a6 Kirrv & Sr. Entomot. xlvii. (x8a8) IV. 386 The 
organs of flight are deflexed and do not lap over each other. 
1845 Lindlry Sck. Bot. iv. (1858) 41 Stem rough with 
deflexed bristles. 1871 Staveuev Brit. Insects 1*7 Such 
insects as have the wings, when at rest, deflexed — lying over 
the body like a shelving roof. 1877-84 F. E. Hulme Wild 
Ft. p. vi, Pedicels bearing fruit deflexed. 

Deflexibrlity. [f. next + -nr.] Capability 
of being deflected. 

1796 Brougham in Phil Trans. LXXXVI. 263 The in- 
flexibilities of tbe rays are directly as their deflex ibi lit ies, 
1805 Ed in. Rev. VI. 15 He attempts to demonstrate some 
connexion between the greater deflex ibility and the less 
rcflexibilily of the red rays. 

Deflexible (d/fle-ksiVl), a. [f. L, deflex-us 
(see Deflex) + -ble.] Capable of being deflected. 

1796 Brougham in Phil. Trans. LXXXVI. 234 It is 
evident that the most inflexible rays are also most de> 
flexible. 

Deflexion, deflection (d/flck/sn). [ad. L. 
deflcxion-em, n. of action f. deflectcre K ppl. stem 
dcjlex-) to Deflect. Cf. mod.F. deflexion (Diet. 
Acad. 1762, occurring also in t6lh c. us deflection). 
The non-etymological spelling deflection, now very 
common, is taken from the present-stem deflect-, 



DEFLEXURE. 

> associated with nouns of action from L. ppl. stem 
in -ect-, as collection, dissection, etc.! 

1. The action of bending down ; the condition of 
being bent or curved ; also, a bend or curve (as a 
result). 

la Mech. The bending of any body under a transven* 
itraio ; the amount of thi*. f n Entom. Tbe state of l>eing 
bent downward, as the deflexion of the wings when folded : 

■ also, a deflected part or margin. 

166s Sit T. H Et best Trav. (1677) *o6 The Mahometan* 
JiKmfie the same onely by a moderate deflexion of the head, 
18x1 Txeocold Est. Cast Iron (18*4) 73 Wben the weight* 

! were removed, the piece retained a permanent deflexion. 
X879 Cnstelts Techn. Ednc. IV. 37673 Tbe deflection of 
a beam supporting a lateral weight. 

2. The action of taming, or state of being turned, 
away from a straight line or regular path; the 
amount of such deviation ; also, a turn or deviation 
(as an eflcct or result). 

166$ Phil, Trane, I. 105 Of which deflection he ventures 
to assign the cause. 1831 Hmkwstcx Nctuton '1855) 1. xit. 
29a fn^ 1684.. Newton discovered that the moon's deflexion 
in a minute was sixteen feet, the same as that of bodies at 
tbe earth's surface. 1833 HetsciieL Astron. viii, 967 De- 
flection from a ttraight bne is only another word for curva- 
ture of path. i86« Mkkivalk Rotn. Emp. (1865) VII. IxL 
329 They . . possibly noted the great deflectioo of the coast 
southward from Cape Wrath, 
b. Of things immaterial. 

x6o< IUcon Adv. Learn, n. L f \ Of the works of nature 
which hava a digression and deflexion from the ordinary 
course of generations, production.*, and motions. 1648 \V. 
MouHTAcua Devout Ess. i^xxa (V.) King David found this 
deflection and indirectness in our minds. 1649 Jer. Tavlo* 
Gt. Exent/i. 11. ix. irj Deflexions in manners. 1840 De Qcm- 
cev Style Hi. Wit*. X. 190 We nhall point out the deflexion, 
the bias, which was impressed upon the Greek speculations 
in this particular. 1851 Cailyle Sterling 1. xiv. (187*) 86 
At this extreme point of spiritual deflexion and deprevsion. 
1876 Moilcv i/nrv. Serm, iv. (1877)84 The type of religion 
it has produced is a deflection from simplicity. 

3. The turning of a word or phrase aside from its 
actual form, application, or grammatical use. arch. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 13x1 By a tittle deflexion 
of the name, .that Canicular or Dogge starre is called Ki*w. 
a 1619 FoTMExav Atheoni, H. ». f 8 <i6»a) 101 That censure 
of Catullus (with a little deflection) might very fitly bee 
applied vnto him. 1659O.WALXE1 Oratory \+ By 1 gentle 
deflexion of the same word, in changing the substantive 
with the adjective. 1807 G. Chalmers Caledonia I. 1. iv. 
119 Grym signifies strength] and hence, by a little de- 
flexion, Grym came to signify any strength. 1830 De 
Qvincey Bentley Wks. 1890 IV. 131 note, A practice arose 
of giviog to Greek names in as their real Greek termination, 
without any Roman deflexion. 

4. Eltctr. and Magn. The turning of a magnetic 
needle away from its zero ; the measured amount 
by which it is deflected. 

X646 Sit T. Browne Pseud. Ef. 11. ii. 6a The variation of the 
corn pa sc is . . a deflexion ana siding East and West from 
the true meridian. 1863 Tvnuall lleat i. 4 A moment's 
contact suffices to produce n prompt and energetic deflection 
of the needle. 1865 Pall Mall G. 3 Aug. i/a The curious 
electrical phenomenon known to electricians as 1 deflection ', 
has to-day been observed through the United Kingdom. 

5. Optics. The bending of rays of light from the 
slraight line. By Ilooke applied specifically to 
the apparent bending or turning aside of the rays 
passing near the edge of an opaauc body, called by 
Newton inflexion, and now explained as a pheno- 
menon of Diffraction. 

(Brougham tried to differentiate inflexion and deflexion : 
see quot.) 

X674-5 Hooke Feet. Light Wks. (1705) 188 The Light from 
the tdge [of a card or razor] did strike downwards into the 
Shadow very near to a Quad ran t t though still 1 found, that 
the greater the Deflection of this new Light was from the 
direct Radiations of the Cone, the more faint they were. 
17*7-51 Chambexs Cycl, Deflection of the Ray t of Light, 
is a property which Dr. Hook observed 167 J . . He says, he 
found it different both from reflexion, and refraction . .This 
is the same property which Sir Isaac Newton calls Inflection. 
1796 BaoucHAM in Phil, Trans. LXXXVI. nB Def. x. If 
a ray passes within a certain distance of any body, it is bent 
inwards; this we shall call Inflection, a. If it passes at a 
still greater distance it is turned away; this may be termed 
Deflection. 1808 J. Wkbstm Nat. Phil 174 This deflection 
is supposed to proceed from the it traction of the denser 
medium. 1831 Bxewstxa Nervton viii. (1839)09 In his paper 
of 1674., he iHooke). .described the leading phenomena of 
the inflexion, or the deflexion of light, as he calls it. 

6. Naut, The deviation of a ship from her true 
course in sailing. 

1706 pKlLLirs(ed. < Kersey), Deflection.. In Navigation, the 
Tendency of a Ship from her true Course, by means of 
Currents, &c which divert or turn her out of her right Way. 

Deflexionize, -ed, -ation : see De- II. i. 

t Defle*xity. Obs. [f. L. deflex-us Deflkx + 
-ity.] The quality of being deflected (said of rays 
of light : see Deflect 2 b, Deflexion 5). 

1797 Bxougham In Phil Trans. LXXXVI I. 360 We 
may . . say that the rays of light differ in degree^ of rc- 
frangity, reflexity, and nexity, comprehending inflexity and 
deflexity. .these terms . . allude to tne degree of distance to 
which tne rays are subject to the action of bodies. 

Deflexure (d/flcksiui, -nVkJui). rare. [f. L. 
deflex-, ppL stem of dcflecte>e to Deflect + -ube : 
cfT flexure.] Deflexion, deviation ; the condition 
of being bent (down or away). 

1656 Blount Gtossogr., Deflexure, a bowing or bend- 
ing. X675 Ogilby Brit. Pref. 4 Deductions for the. .smaller 
Deflexurcs of the Way. 1845 Florist's 7ml 17 The Hp. . 



DEFLOCCATE. 

instead of being saddle*shaped by the usual deflexure of the 
sides, is perfectly flat, 
t Deno ccate, v. Obs. rare- °. [f. L. defloc- 
Care, defloccdt- to pluck off, pluck, f. De- 1.6 + 
flocc-us lock, flock.] (See quot.) 
1623 Cocker am, Defloccate, to weare out a thing. 
Deflorate (dtfl6<>T<?t, de*nWt), a. [ad. L. </<?- 
flordt-us, pa. pple. of deflorare : see next. Cf. L. 
dcflorere to shed its bloom.] 

1. Bot. Past the flowering state : applied to 
anthers that have shed their pollen, or to plants 
when their flowers have fallen. 

1828 Webster, Deflorate, in botany \ having cast its farin, 
pollen, or fecundating dust. Martyn. 1858 GaAV Struct 
Bot. Gloss., Deflorate, past the flowering age. 

2. = Deflowered; having lost virginity. 
1883 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Deflorate (de-flor^t), v. rare. In 5 defflorate. 
[f. ppl. stem of late L. deflorare to deprive of its 
flowers, ravish, f. De- I. 0 + flos, flor-etn flower.] 

f 1. trans. To deflower (a woman). Obs. 

£■1470 Harding Chron. evil, vii, The women euer they 
diuiciate In euery place, and fouly defflorate. 

2. To strip (a plant) of its flowers. 

1829 E. Jesse JmL Nat. 165 They [the chaffinches] will 
deflorate too the spikes or whorls of the little red archangel. 

Defloration (deflor^'Jan). In 4-5 -acioun, 
5-6 -acion, -acyon, 6 -atioun, deflouration. 
[a. OF. defloration (14th c. in Hatzf.), ad. L. de- 
floration-em plucking of flowers, of virginity, n. of 
action from deflorare to Deflower.] The action 
of the verb Deflower. 

1. The action of deflowering a virgin. 

<ri4ooMAUNDRV.(Roxb.)xxxi.i4it>edefloracioun ofmaydens. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. xo6b/2 Tellyng to hir the place & 
tyme of hir defloracion. 1336 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) 
J. 199 Hc.complanit hevily the defloration of his dochteris. 
1763 Chesterf. Lett. IV. ccclxxvi. 198. 1803 Med.^ Jrnl. 
lA. 71 Opinions generally entertained on the subject ol 
Defloration. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Defloration^ a term for 
sexual connexion for the first time without violence, in 
distinction from rape. 

2. The culling or excerpting of the flowers or 
finest parts of a book ; a selection of choice pas- 
sages. 

1387 Trevisa Higdcn (Rolls') VII. 271 J?e whiche book bis 
Robert dcfloured solempnelicne, and took out be beste, so 
bat it semed bat bat defloracioun is now more worby ban al 
pe grete volume. 161a Selden in Drayton's Poiy-olb. To 
Rdr. A iij, The common printed Chronicle, which is. .but an 
Epitome or Defloration made by Robert of Lorraine. 1696 
Ray in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 203 Your History, were it 
reasonable for me to beg the defloration of it, would afford 
the greatest ornaments to it. 1747 Carte Hist. Eng. I. 
Pref. 8 The Historia Britonum out of which he says, he made 
those deflorations. 1890 R. Ellis in Hermathena XVI. 184 
The deflorations or MSS. containing excerpts. 

Deflorator. rare, [agent-n. f. L. deflorare : 
see prec] One who excerpts the finest parts of a 
book or author. 

_ 1647-8 G. Langb aine in A bp. Ussher % s Lett. (1686) 524 This 
is the same Robert, the deflorator of Marianus mentioned by 
Malmesbury. 

Deflore, deflour, obs. forms of Deflower. 
* t Deflou'risll, v. Obs. In 5 de-, diffloryssh, 

6 deflorisch. [ad. OF. de(s)flouriss-, lengthened 
stem of dej)flourir, now difleurir, to Deflower, 
f. De- I. 6 + florir,fleurir to Flourish.] 

1. trans. To deflower; nhoflg. to spoil, ravage. 
1494 Fabyan Chron. vii. 304 Y c he shuld . . also defloryssh 

y° emperours dough ter. Ibid. vn. 410 The sayd byssbop. . 
had difflorysshed a mayden and doughter of tbe sayde sir 
Gautier. 1538 Leland I tin. Y. 4 Montgomerike deflorisched 
by Owen Glindour. 

2. intr. To lose its flowers, to cease to flourish. 
1656 TaAPp Comm. Philip, iv. 10 It had deflourished then 

for a season, and withered, as an oak in winter. 

+ Deflou rished ppl. a., having lost its flowers. 

1 61 6 Drumm. of Hawth. So?itu xlix, Deflourisht mead, 
where is your heavenly hue? 

tDeflow, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. De- I. 1 + 
Flow, after L. defluere to flow down or away : see 
Defluence, etc.] intr. To flow down. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. III. iv. 114 A collection of 
some superfluous matter deflowing from the body. 

Deflower (dtfldueu), v. Forms : 4-7 deflore, 
defloure, 5-7 deflowre, 4-9 deflour, 6- deflower, 
[a. OF. desflorer, desflourer (13th c. in Hatzf.), 
later defflorer, defleurer (Cotgr.), mod.F, dfflorer^ 
Pr. deflorar, Sp. desflorar, It. deflorare, repr. L. 
deflorare to deprive of its flowers, to ravish, f. 
De- 1.6 + fids, flor-etn flower. With this prob. is 
blended OF. desflorir y -flourir (14th c), in i6thc. 
defflorir, mod.F. de'fleurir in same sense, and 
intrans. The form is now assimilated to flower.] 

1. trans. To deprive (a woman) of her virginity ; 
to violate, ravish. 

138a Wyclif Eccltts.xx. 2 The lust of the gelding deflourede 
the 3unge womman. 1393 Gower Con/. II. 322 Which sigh 
her suster pale and fade.. Of that she hadde be defloured. 
1494 Fabyan Chron. vn. cexxxviii. 278 The whiche . . he 
deflowred of hyr vyrgynytie. 1559 W. Cunningham 
Cosmogr. Glasse 196 They have tbys use that whan any 
manne marieth, he must commit bis wife to the priest to be 
defloured. 161 1 Bible Ecclus. xx. 4 As is tbe lust of an 
Eunuch to defloure a virgine. 1775 Adair Amer. Ind. 164 
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Tbe French Indians are said not to have deflowered any of 
our young women they captivated, 

2. fig. To violate, ravage, desecrate ; to rob of 
its bloom, chief beauty, or excellence ; to spoil. 

i486 in Surtees Misc. (1890) 56 This citie . . Was never 
deflorid be force ne violence. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems lxxii. 
53 With blude and sweit was all deflorde His face. 1596 
Spenser Hymne Hon. Bcanlie 39 That wondrous paterne 
. . layd up in secret store . . that no man may it see With 
sinfull eyes, for feare it to deflore. 1654 tr. Martinis 
Conq. China Aiv, 1 will not ..deflower that worth of its 
greatest beauty. 1660 Gauden Antisacrilegns 7 It would 
never recover its beauty, .of late so much deflored. a 17x6 
South Serm. 1. i. (R.», Actual discovery (as it were) rifles 
and deflowers the newness and freshness of the object. 
1889 Lowell Walton Lit. Ess. (1891) ootTo] find a sanctuary 
which telegraph or telephone had not deflowered. 

f 3. To cull or excerpt from (a book, etc.) its 
choice or most valuable parts. Obs. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 39 pe whiche book Robert 
Bishop of Herforde deflorede. Ibid. VII. 271 [see Deflora- 
tion 2]. 1781 J. T. Dillon Trav. Spain 229 After they had in 
a manner deflowered the mine, and got as much ore as they 
could easily extract. 

4. To deprive or strip of flowers. 

c 1630 DauMM. of Hawth. Poems 173 The freezing winds 
onr gardens do defloure. 1648 W. Mountague Devout Ess. 
1. xix. §6 (R.), An earthquake, .rending the cedars, deflower- 
ing the gardens. 1800 Campbell Ode to Winter 27 De- 
flow 1 ring nature's grassy robe. 1820 Keats Lamia n. 216 
Garlands . . From vales deflower'd, or forest trees branch-rent. 

Deflowered (d*nWud), a. [-ed.] De- 
prived of virginity, violated ; robbed of beauty or 
bloom ; marred, disfigured. 

X509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xi. xvi, Of Cerebus the deflowred 
pycture . . Lyke an horrible gyaunt fyrce and wonderly. 
1603 Shaks. Meas.for M. iv. iv. 24A deflowred maid. 1647 
Cowley Mistress, Apt. Hope ii, The Joys which we entire 
should wed, Come deflowr'd Virgins to our bed. 1887 T. 
Hardy Woodlanders iii, She would not turn again to the 
little looking-glass . . knowing what a deflowered visage 
would look back at her. 

Deflowerer (d/Hau'-rai). [-er.] One who 
deflowers. 

1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot (1821) II. £3 Hir freindis.. 
comrnandit hir to schaw the deflorar of hir chastite. 1645 
Milton Tcirach. (1851) 189 The punishment of a deflowrer, 
and a defamer. a 1677 Barrow Wks. (1687) I. xviii. 256 
A deflowrer and defiler of his reputation. 1713 Guardian 
No. 123 These deflourers of innocence/ 1824-9 Landor/w^. 
Conv. Wks. (1846) 1 1. 7 Our Italy would rise up in arms against 
the despoiler and deflowerer. 

Deflowering (diflaue'rirj), vbl. sb. [-1NG *.] 
The action of the verb Deflower ; violation. 

c 1400 Maundev. (1839) xxviii. 286 Of old tyme, men 
hadden ben dede for deflourynge of Maydenes. 1561 T. 
Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. 138 b, Y ; rauishment and 
deflouring of his daughter. 1609 Rowlands Knane of 
Clubbes 8 Villain . . Before the Lord you die, For this de- 
flowring of my wife. 1673 Lady y s Call. 1 1. § 1 P 7. 59 Every 
indecent curiosity, .is a deflowring of the mind. 

Deflowering, ppl. a. That deflowers. 

164a Milton Apol. Stnect. (1851) 273 If unchastity in 
a woman, .he such a scandall and dishonour, then certainly 
in a man . .it must, though commonly not so thought, be much 
more deflouring and dishonourable. 

Deduction, bad form of Defluxion. 

Defluence (de*fl«ens). rare. [f. L. type *de- 
fluent ia, f. deflumt-etn, pr. pple. of defluere, f. De- 
I. t + flu%re to flow.] A flowing down or away. 

1681-6 J. Scott Chr. Life (1747) III. 281 They suffer 
a continual Defluence of old, and Access of new Parts. 
1803 Methodist Mag. XXVI. 36 There is a continual 
defluence and access of parts. 

t De*fluency. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. + -ency.] 
The quality of flowing; fluidity. 

1665 Boyle Hist. Cold xxi. 630 The cold having taken 
away the defluency of the oyl. 

Defluent (de'flwent) a. and sb. rare. [ad. L. de- 
fluent-em^ pr. pple. of deflti-ere to flow down.] 
A. adj. Flowing down, decurrent. B. sb. That 
which flows down (from a main body). 

1652 Gaule Magaslrom. 87 Planets, in respect of motion, 
positure, aspect ; sc. combust, peregrine . . applicate, de- 
fluent. 1890 Athenxnm 20 Dec. 845/3 This ice . . breaking 
oflfinto icebergs when itsdefluents reach the sea in the fjords 
which intersect Greenland. Ibid. 846/1 The defluents of the 
inland ice. 

tDefluous (de*fl«as), a. Obs. rare. [f. L. de- 
flu-us (f. stem of defla-ere to flow down) + -ous.] 
Flowing down ; also, falling off, shedding. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Defluous t flowing down, falling, 
shedding. i8aa T. Taylor Apuleius xr. 261 Her most 
copious and long hairs, .were softly defluous. 
t DefltLX (df-fl»ks), sb. Obs. [ad. L, deflux-us 
a flowing down, a running off, f. ppl. stem of de- 
fluere : see above.] 

1. A flowing or running down ; defluxion. 

*599 H. Buttes Dyefs Dry Din. Aa iij b, Head o^reflowne 
with brinie deluge of defluxes hot. i6a6 Bacon Sylva 
(1677) § 677 The Deflux of Humors. 1636 Featly Clavis 
Myst. xxviii. 365 A great defluxe of penitent teares. 1710 
T. Fuller Pharm. Extemp. 172 A Frontal with Mastic, 
hinders the deflux of Humours. 

2. trans/. A falling off or shedding, rare. 

1682 Noaais Hieroclts 130 Having suffered a deflux of her 
wings. 

3. cotter. An effluence, emanation ; — Defluxion 
3 b. rare. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1336 But say there should 
happly be some deflux or effluence that passeth from one 
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I world to another. 1682 Creech Lucretius (1683) Notes 3 The 
constant deflux of divine Images which strike the Mind. 
tDeflirx, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. deflux-, ppl. 
slem of defluere.] intr. a. To flow down. b. 
To fall off in influence. Hence Deflirxed a. 

1647 Needham Levellers Levelled 9 If wee observe the 
middle time of this Eclipse or full Mooncsbee defluxeth 
from the opposition of the Sunne, to the Conjunction of 
Saturne. 1657 Tomlinson Renon's Disp. 520 It cohibits 
all fluxions, and cocts the defluxed humours. 
Defluxion (difiVkfan). Also 7-9 defluction. 
[a. F. defluxion (16th c, Calvin, Pare , or ad. L. 
defluxion-em, n. of action from L. defluere to flow 
down, also, to fall off (as hair).] 
f 1. A flowing or running down. Obs. 
1549 Compi. Scot. Prol. 14 The deflux ion e of blude hed 
payntit ande cullourt all the feildis. 1616 Hayward Sand. 
Tro/tb. Soul 1. ii. (1620)38 The emptying of an Houre-glasse 
consisteth, not onely in the falling of the last graine of sand, 
but in the whole defluxion thereof from the beginning. 1677 
Hale Prim. Orig. Man. iv. viii. 370 By the defluxion 
of Waters. 183a BlacJho. Mag. XXX 11. 644 It would be 
a needless defluxion of time to relate what took place, 
f b. A falling off* (of hair). Obs. rare. 
i6s8 Rowland Moufefs Theai. Ins. 945 They cure de- 
fluxion of hair,and the thinnesse thereof however contracted. 
2. Path. a. A supposed flow of * humours 9 to a 
particular part of the body, in certain diseases, b. 
The flow or discharge accompanying a cold or 
inflammation ; a running at the nose or eyes ; 
catarrh. Now rare, Obs., or dial. 

1576 Lyte Dodoem v. xx. 576 [It] stoppeth all defluxions 
and falling downe of humours. 1586 Sir A. Paulet in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. 1. III. No. 220. 7 Whome we found in her bed 
troubled.. with a defluxion which was fallen into the syde 
of ber neck. 16*6 Bacon Sylva (1651 ) 1 1 So doth Cold hke- 
wise cause Rheiimes, and Defluxions from the Head. 1666 
Lond. Gaz. No. 6^2 Monsieur Colbert is fallen very ill of 
a defluction upon his throat. X744 Franklin Pennsylv. Fire- 
places Wks. (18 87) 1 . 496 Women . . get colds . . and defections, 
which fall into their jaws and gums. 1781 Gibbon Decl. % 
F. W. xli. 517 A defluxion had fallen on his eyes. 1842 
Abdy Water Cure (1843) 221 A scorbutic ulcer in tbe leg. . 
attended with a great defluction on the part, i860 Motlev 
Netliert. (1868) I. vii. 455 Owing to a bad cold with 
a defluxion in the eyes, she was unable at once to read, 
f 3. cotter. Something that flows or runs down. 
1615 Crooke Body of Man 277 The Nature of Seede no 
man that I know hath yet essentially defined . . Plato 
[calleth it] The defluxion of the spinall marrow. 1633 
T. Adams Exp, 2 Pet. iii. 18 (1865) 884 We know.. that he 
can. .pour down putrid defluxions from above. 

+ b. fig. An effluence, emanation, [tr. Gr. dirop- 
/D017.] Obs. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1307 The defluxion of 
Osiris, and the very apparent image of him. 1678 Cud* 
worth IntelL Sysi. 15 According to Empedocles, Vision 
and other Sensations were made by awoppoai <rx»iM*''<oi>, the 
Defluxions of Figures, or Effluvia of Atoms. 

f DefltL'xive, a. Obs. [f. L. deflux-, ppl. 
stem (Deflux v.) + -ive.] That is characterized 
by flowing down. Hence Defhrxively adv. 

1655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. III. 11. 133 Aliment, distri- 
buted by the veines through the whole frame defluxively. 

Defoedation : see Defedation. 

tDeforl, tf- 1 Obs. Also 7 deffoile, diff-. 
[ad. F. d£feuille-r, in 13th c. des-, deffueiller, f. 
des-, dt- (De- I. 6) +feuille leaf. Cf. med.L. de- 
folidre.] trans. To strip of leaves ;= Defoli ate v. 

1601 Holland Pliny xvn. xxii, In disburgening and 
1 defoiling a vine. Ibid., How much thereof must be 
diffoilecf. Ibid., 1 1 is not the manner to disburgen or deffoile 
altogether such trees. 

Defoil, v? To trample down, crush, oppress, 
violate, defile : see Defoul v. 

Defoil sb., var. form of Defoul sb. 

Defoliate (dtf^-li/t), a. rarer 0 [ad. med.L. 
defoliat-us : see next.] ' Having cast, or being 
deprived of, its leaves* {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1883). 

Defoliate (diTju-li^t), v. [f. med.L. defoliare, 
f. De- 1.6+ folium leaf. Cf. Defoil.] trans. To 
strip of leaves ; alsoflg. 

1793 W. Roberts Looker-on (1794) II. No. 48. 21? To 
contemplate the decay of a great and ornamented mind, .to 
see it defoliated and withered. 1816 Kirbv & Sp. Entomol. 
(1843) 1. 173 One of these caterpillars, .is often so numerous 
as to defoliate the apple trees by the road sides for miles. 
188a Proc. Berw. Nat. Club IX. 435 Arbutus .Unedo was 
not only defoliated, but the stems, .have been split. 

Hence Defo'liator, that which defoliates; an 
insect that strips trees of their leaves. 

Defoliation (difo*Uei-fen). [ad. L. type *de- 
foliation-em, n. of action f. defoliare : see prec. 
So in mod.Fr.] Loss or shedding of leaves. 

1659 H. L'Estrange Alliance Div. Off. 222 At the time 
of the defoliation, or fall of the leaf. 1791 E. Darwin Bot. 
Gard. 11. 18 note, The defoliation of deciduous trees is 
announced by the flowering of the Colchicum. iB66 Treas. 
Bot., Defoliation, the casting off of leaves. 1884 Nature 
9 Oct. 558 '7, The observation of the first flowering and 
fruiting of plants, the foliation and defoliation of trees. 

Deforce (dffoVis), v. Also 5-6 deforse. [a. 
AF. deforcer (nth c.) = OF. def order {des- t def-\ 
f. des-, de- (De- I. 6) +f order, forcer to Force (or 
from the Romanic forms of these) : in med.L. difi, 
deforciare (Dn Cange^. Cf. Effobce, Enforce.] 

1. Law. {trans) To keep (something) by force 
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or violence {from the person who has a right lo 
il) ; to withhold wrongfully. 

(1291 Britton 1. six. 1 8 Nos eschetes deflbrcez {transL 
Escheat* deforced from us). Ibid. til. xxi. 1 1 Tlel qi la. . 
rente deforce tient (tr. who holds the rent deforced).] 
c 1470 Harding Chron. Ixxx. i. Arthure. .emperour of Rome 
by title of right, [Whiche deforced] by Lucius Komain, 
I'retendyng hym for emperour of might. 1609 Skene Reg. 
Mat'. 38 Command B. that. .he. .restore to M.. .her reason- 
nbifl dowrie. . . And inquire him, for quhat cause he deforces 
And deleias the samine fra her. 1765 LonJ, Chron. 33 Nov. 
500 The cutter is said to have deforced Capt. Duncan's 
boat.. off the island of May. 1865 Nichols Britton II. 6 
It sometimes happens, .that he who has no right deforces 
the wardship from him who has a better right {deforce la 
garde a celt qi major dreit ad\ 

+ b. gen. To take or keep away by force. Obs. 

X430 Lydg. Citron. Troy 11. xiv. For you my wyfe, for you 
ntyne owne Heleine, That be deforced fro me, welaway. 
1494 Fabyan Chron. I. 315 (R.) This Lowys. .maryed the 
doughter of Guy.. the which after, for nerynesse of kynne, 
was deforced from the sayd Lowys. 

2. To eject (a person) by force from his property ; 
lo keep (him) forcibly ont of the possession of ; to 
deprive wrongfully. 

1 531 Dial, on Laws Eng. it. xxv. (1638) 109 Where 
a Parson of a Church is wrongfully deforced of his Dismes. 
1540 Act 33 Hen. VI 11, c 7 I 7 Personnes .. dysseased. 
detorsed, wronged, or otherwyse . . put from their lawful! 
inheritance. 1586 Febne Lactes Noh'litie 3s Stephen was 
a wrongfull pos&essour of the Crowne, for he deforced Mawd 
. .of her right. 160a Fllsecke 2nd Ft. Parall. 57 A Nttfer 
obijt ought to be brought by that Coparcener, who is de- 
forced from the tenements, against all the other Coparceners 
which do deforce her. 1741 T. KoaiNsou Gm'elkind vi. 105 
I He] enters on the whole Land on the Death of the Ancestor 
and deforces the other. 186s Nichols Britton II. 357 Peter 
wrongfully deforces her of the third part of so much land. 

3. Sc. Law. To prevent by force (an officer of 
the law) from executing his official dnly. 

1461 Liber Pluscardemis xi. xi. (1877) I. 399 Deforsand 
serrefis, masaris or sergeand. 1579 Sc. Acts Jos. Vl (1597) 

5 75 In case the oftkiar. .beis violently deforced and stopped 
in execution of his office. 1600 Skene Reg. Alaj. Table 75 
He quha deforces the kings officers, and stops the taking 
of povnds. 1816 Scott Antic, xlii, If you interrupt me in 
my duly, I will . . declare myself deforced. 1885 Manch. 
Exam. 18 Mar. 4/7 Crofters charged with deforcing a 
sheriff's officer while attempting to serve summonses for 
arrears of rent. 

f 4. To commit rape upon, to force. Sc. Obs. 

15*8 Lynuesav Dreme 1098 Tak tent, how prydful Tar- 
quyne tynt his croun, For the deforsyng of Lucres. 1536 
Bellrnoen Crott. Scot. (1831) I. 173 Mogallus . . deforsit 
virginis and matronis. 

tDefOTCe, sb. Sc. Obs. [f. thevb.] -Dis- 

FOItCEMENT. 

1479 Act. Dom, Cone. 33 (Jam.) That Johne Lindissay . . 
sail restore to James lord Hammiltoune. . a kow of a deforce, 
a salt mert, a mask fat. Ibid. 38 That he has made na 
deforss. 

Deforcement (d/lbVjsment). Law. [a. AF. 
and OK. deforcement (12th c.\ i. deforcer \ in med. 
L. (Scotch Stat.) deforciamtnium : see prec. and 

•MENT.] 

1. 'The holding of any lands or tenements to 
which another person has n right ' (Wharton, Law 
Lex.) ; the action of forcibly keeping a person out 
of possession of anything. 

1009 Skene Reg. A/aj. cxxxy. 137 Gif any man complaints 
. . that he is vnjustlie deforced be sic ane man, of sic lands, 
or sic ane tenement, .the maker of the deforcement sail be 
summoned incontinent. 1768 B lackst on e C 'otntn. III. 173 
The fifth and last species of injuries by ouster or privation of 
the freehold . . is tn.it by deforcement. Ibid. 174 Another 
species of deforcement is, where two persons have the same 
title to land, and one of them enters and keeps possession 
against the other. 

2. Sc. Law. The forcible preventing of an officer 
of the law from execution of his office ; such obstruc- 
tion or resistance as is construed to amount to this. 

1581 Sc. Acts fas. VI (1597) 5 117 In all actiones of de- 
forcementes, and breaking of nrreistmentes. 1609 Skene 
Reg. Mat. a Ane deforcement done to the kings omciar. 
1708 J. Chamberlavne St. Gt. Brit. ti. tit. x. (1743) 
1 he resisting him (the messenger at arms] is a crime in the 
law of Scotland, called deforcement, a 1805 A. Cablyle 
AutoHog. as note, The thieves were collecting, .in order to 
come to Dumfries on the day of the execution, and make 
a deforcement as they were conducting Jock to the gallows. 
1884 N. Brit. Daily Mail 5 Aug. 4/3 Two aged women, 
tried at Storuoway for deforcement of a sheriff officer. 

Deforcer (d/T6»'Js«). Also 6-9 deforceor, 

6 Sc. -forsare, 7 -forsour. [a. AF. deforceour, 
-eor y f. deforcer to Deforce.] 

1. Law. One who wrongfully ejects or keeps 
another out of possession ; — Deforciant. 

1628 Coke On Litt. 331 b, The Deforceor holdeth it so 
fast, as the right owner is driuen to his real! Praecipe. 1641 
Termes de la Ley, Deforceor is hee that overcommeth and 
casteth out with force, and he differeth from a disseisor, 
first in this, that a man may disseise another without force 
. . then because a man may deforce another that never was 
in possession. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Deforsour. 1700 
Tyrrell Hist. Eng. II. 1106 The Deforceors withal to be 
amerced. 1865 Nichols Britton II. a$ Let the deforceor 
be punished according to the tenor of our statutes. 

2. Sc. Law. One who deforces an officer of the 
law; see Dkforce 3. 

1587 Sc. Acts J as. VI (1507) ft 84 All deforcers of Offi; 
ciares, in execution of their Office. 1609 Skenr Reg. May. 
3 Gif the deforcer is convict,. of the said deforcement. 



, + 3. One who commils a rape : see Deforce 4. 

1533 Bellenoen Lh>v i. (i8ss) 101 Oif me youre handis 
] and faith that the aduherare and deforsare of me [Lucretia] 
sal] nocht leif unpunist. 
Deforciant (d/T6* Jsi5nl). Law. Also 7 do- 
1 forceant. [a. AF. deforceant, pr. pple. of de- 
\ forcer. Cf. med. C Anglo} L. deforcians.'] A iicrson 
who deforces another or keeps him wrongfully ont 
of possession of an estate. 

[1x9a Bkitton tit. xy. I 3 Si le deforceaunt ne puse averrer 
la soute [unless the deforciant can aver payment].] 1585 
in II. Nail Soc. Eli*. Age (1886) 239 Edward Essex (evyed 
a fyne of the premyses to Hughe Stukeley deforciant. 1613 
Sir H. Finch Law (1636) 370 A fine is the acknowledg- 
ing of an hereditament .. to oe his right that doth com- 
plaine. He that complaineth is called piaintife, and the 
other deforceant. 1767 Blackstone Comm. II. 350 An 
aclcnowlegement from the deforciants (or those who keep 
the other out of possession). 1768 Ibid. III. 174 In levying 
a fine of lands, the person, against whom the fictitious 
action is brought upon a supposed breach of covenant, is 
called the deforciant. 1885 L. O. Pixe Vear^bks. 13-11 
Edw. Ill Introd. 60 Actions, .in which the deforciant coula 
not know the nature of the claim per verba brevis. 

t Deforcia~tion. Obs. [ad. mcd.L. deforcid- 
lion-em {Leg. Qua/. Burg.), disforcial ion-em {Leg. 
A'ormann.) t n. of action f. de- t disforcidre to De- 
force.] -Deforcement. 

(1695 Kennett Paroch. Antic. \\. Gloss. t Deforciatio. 
\ a distraint or leiture of goods for satisfaction of a lawful 
! debt.— Hence in Law Dictionariev and under the anglicized 
form in Bailey 1731 and modern Diets. But the explana* 
tion is incorrect, the meaning in Kennett's Latin quot. 
being * what is taken of held by force \] 

1864 Webstes, Defoliation (Law), a withholding by 
force or fraud from rightful possession ; deforcement, 
t Deforcia*tor. Oos. [a. mcd.L. deforcidtor 
(Du Cange), agent-n. from deforcidre lo Deforce ] 
-Deforcer i. 

1549 Act 3-4 Edw. Vf % c 3 ft 1 Their Ingress and Egress 
were, .letted by the same Deforciators. 

Deforest (d/ty-rest), v. [(. De- II. 2 + Forest : 
cf. the synonyms Deafforest, Disafforest, Dis- 
forest, OF. desforester, defores/er, med.L. deaf 
fores/are, disafforc stare : see De- I. 6.] 

1. Law. To reduce from the legal position of forest 
to that of ordinary land; to make no longer a forest ; 
-Disafforest r, Disforest i. 

1538 Lelano I tin. IV. 115 John Harman..B. of Ezcester 
. . obteyned License to deforest the Chase there. 1759 B. 
Martin Nat. Hist. Eng. II. 105 One entire Forest, till 
deforested by the Kings. 

2. gen. To clear or strip of forests or trees. 

1880 (see Deforesting]. 1887 ScribneVs Mag. II. 450 
The region should be forest-clad ; or even if now deforested, 
{etc]. 1891 Bre t H arte First Fam. Tasajara x, I He] 
deforested the canon. 

Hence Defo'reated ///. a. ; Defo'reatiriff vbl. sb. 
and ///. a. ; also Deforestation ; Defo*reater. 

1538 Lelano I tin. VII. joi At the Deforcstinge of the old 
Foreste of Kyngeswood 1880 ScribneVs Mag. Feb. $01 
Most speculating deforesters go to the bad pecuniarily. 
z88o Standard 10 Dec., By the deforesting of plains he has 
turned once fertile fields into arid deserts. 1884 Chicago 
' Advance 35 Dec 853 The native newspapers fear the de* 
forestalion of Japan. 1887 Scribner's Mag. I. 568 The 
deforested surface. 

Defo*rm, sb. twnce-wd. [f. Deform v.] The 
action of deforming, deformation : opp. to reform. 

1831 Eraser's Mag. IV. a He.. permitted the actual de* 
I form of his windows sooner than testify any sort of synv 
! pathy with the sham reform of parliament. 

Deform (d/T^vm), a. arch. Forms : 4-6 de- 
fourme, 6-7 deforme, 7- deform, [a. obs. F. 
deforme (1604 in Godef.) ~ mod.F. diforme, or ad. 
L» deform-is (in med.L. also difformis) deformed, 
misshapen, ugly, disgraceful, f. De- I. 6 + forma 
shape. Cf. also Diffohm.] Deformed, misshapen, 
shapeless, distorted ; ugly, hideous. 

138a Wvcur Gen. all 19 Other seven o*en ..defourme 
and leene. 1508 Fishee Whs. (1876) 98 With many .. 
spottes of synne we haue..made it defourme in the syght 
of god. 1591 Svlvestee Du Bart as 1. i. (1641) 3/a A con. 
fus T d heap, a Chaos most deform. 1667 Milton P. L. xl 
494 Sight so deform what heart of roclc could long Drie* 
ey d behold ? ^1734 North Examen 1. iii. r 16. 133 The 
monstrous and deform Tales of Oates. 187a Browning 
Fi/tne xliii, Every face, no matter how deform. 

Deform (d/T^jm), v.* Also 5-7 dif-, 5 dyf-. 
[a. OF. dc/ormer, also desformer t defformtr y and 
(15th c.) difformer, mod.F. deformer. The first is 
ad. L. deformdre f f. De- I. 6 + forma shape ; the 
second represents the Rom. var. disformare, and the 
last its med.L. repr. difformare. Thence the Eng. 
variants in dt- t dif-. Cf. also Pr. deformar t It. de- 
formare, Sp. des/ormar.'] 

1. /rans. To mar the appearance, beanty, or 
excellence of ; to make ugly or unsightly ; to dis- 
figure, deface, a. /it. 

C1450 isee Deformed iJ.^ 1509 Barclay Shjr/ of Folys 
(1570) 8 Thus by this deuising such counterfeited thinges. 
They diffourme that figure that God himselfe hath made. 
1530 R as tell Bk. Pnrgat. ProL, Some spot..wherby he is 
somwhat deformed, a id»7 Haywaro Edw. VI (1630) 16 
He . . wasted Tinedale and the marches^and deformed the 
! country with ruine and spoilc 1634 Sia T. Her beet Trav. 

(1638) 80 Never did poore wretch shed more t cares ,. de- 
I forming her sweet face. 170a Rows Tamerlane v. t rota 



To deform thy gentle Brow wiih Frowns. 1858 Hawthoine 
Fr. 4 It. *)rn/t. (187a) I. 37 The square.. had mean little 
huts, deforming its ample space. 1861 Gen. P. Ti«oNr*ON 
Audi Alt. III. clxxv. 908 The blackest pirate that ever de. 
formed his face with beard. 
b.fig. 

1533 Bellemdrm Lhjr tit. (182a) 308 ThU honest victoria 
..wcs deformit be ane schamefulljugement gevin be Rc*. 
mane pepiL 1756 C Lucas Ess. Waters l.l)ed., It is a 
vice that deforms human nature. 1855 Macavlay Hist. 
Eng. IV. 535 The earlier part of his discourse was deformed 
by pedantic divisions and subdivisions. 

f C. To put out of proper form, disarrange. Obs. 

tpS Pora Odyse. x\\. a 5a The fair ranks of battle to 
deform.^ 1783 Hist. Europe In Ann. Ret. C6/t Breaking 
the British line, and totally deforming their order of battle. 

fd. intr. To become deformed or disfigured; 
to lose its beauty. Obs. rare. 

ij6o Beattie Ode to Hope M. IU, To-morrow the gay scene 
deforms 1 

2. trans. To mar the form or shape of; to mis- 
shape. See also Deform kd. 

c 1400, 1483 [see Deformed %\ 1500-ao Dunbar Poems 
lax xiv. 19 A cnppill, or a creatour Deformit as ane oule be 
dame Natour. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. l ti. 100 Darke 
working Sorcerers that change the mind : Scule-killing 
Witches, that deforme the bodie. 1504 • Rich. Ill, t. L 20 
Cheated of Feature by dissembling Nature, Deform'd, vn- 
finish'd. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 04 Keep the Bitt 
straight to the bole you pierce, lest you deform the bole. 

3. To alter the form of; In Physics t to change 
the normal shape of, pnt out of shape : cf. De« 

FORMATION 3. 

170a Eng. Theophrasi. 116 Nothing so deforms certain 
Courtiers, as the Presence of the Prince ; it so alters their 
Air and debases their Looks that a Man can scarce know 
them. 1876 Gladstone Homeric Synchr. 332 This com. 
I pletely alters and deforms the idea of the earth as a plane 
surface. 1883 Nature XXVI I. 405 The hard steel . .breaks 
up or deforms the projectiles. 

% 4. Obs. var. of Difform v. 

t Deform, v , a Obs. rare. In 4 defourme, 
defforme. [ad. L. defortndre to form, fashion, 
describe, f. De- I. I, 3 + forma re to Form.] trans. 
To form, fashion, delineate. 

138a Wyclif a Cor. iii. 7 The mynfctrscioun of deeth de- 
fformyd [v.r. defourmyde, Vulg. aeformata]hy lettris [1388 
write bi lettris] in stoones. 

Deformable (d/fj^imaVI), a. [f. Deform v. 
or a. (or their L. originals) + -able. Cf. Con- 
formable.] 

+ 1. Affected with, or of the nature of, a deformity ; 
' deformed ; ugly. Obs. 

c 1450 Atirour Satuaciottn 4396 Thaire bodyes than slialle 
be more defou rmable. 1576 B a k er Jeweli of ft ealth 99 The 
hyghe rednesse of the face being deformable. 1677 Gale 
Crt. Gentiles iv. 17 Splendor and Brightnesse is essential to 
Beautie . . Shadows and Darknesses are deformed) and render 
altbings deformable. 

2. Capable of being deformed or pnt out of shape. 
Hence Deformabi'lity. 

Deformalize : see De- II. i. 

T Defbrmate, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. deformat- 
us, pa. pule, of dffbrmdrc] Deformed, disfigured. 

c 1450 Henryson Cotnpl. Creseide (R-), Whan she sawe 
! her visage so deformate. 

Deformation {dtffum/i-Jan". Also 5 diflf-, 6 
dyff-. [ad. L. deform at ion-em (in med.L. also 
' dif), n. of action from L. deformdre to Deform. 
Cf. F. deformation (14th c. in Halzf., and in 
Cotgr.); admitted into Diet. Acad. 1835.] 

1. The action (or result) of deforming or marring 
the form or beanty of; disfigurement, defacement. 

c 1440 Lydg. Secrets 500 Dir&rmacyons of Circes and 
meede. i6ai Coceeram, Deformation, a spoiling. 1633 
Br. Hall Hard Texts 86 If by these means of deformation 
thy heart shall be set off from her. 1650 Bulweb Anthro- 
Pcmet. 96 Which deformation is so pleasing to their Eyes, 
that men . . are commonly seen with their Rarrs so arrayed. 
1734 Watts Relig. *fuv. (1 789) 85 Could you . . recover them 
from the deformations and disgraces of time. 1877 J. D. 
Cham bees Ph. Worship 13 The deformations perpetrated 
by Wyatt {in a building]. 

2. Alleralton of form for the worse ; esf., in con- 
troversial use, the opposite of reformation. 

1C46 Bale Eng. Votaries ti. {1550) 4? b, Johan Capgraue 
wnteth y* a great reformacyon (a dynormacyon he snulde 
haue seyd) was than io the Scottish cburche. 1581 Pettie 
Gnaw s Civ. Conv. 11. (1 586) 8 1 To seeme young . .J they ] coo- 
vert their silver b aires into golden ones, .this their transfor. 
mation or rather deformation (etc J. a 1638 M ede Disc. alii. 
I Wks. (167?) 336 These are the Serpents first -bom . . begotten 
f . . by spiritual deformation, as they arc Devils. 1651 N. 
I Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. it. xxxv. <i 739) 1^9 The great work 
t of Reformation, or rather Deformation in the Worship of 
God. 1774 A. 61a Present Truth II. 346 The grievous de. 
I formation which has been taking place in the Chorch state. 
183a Wmatelv in Life (1866) 1. 153 A most extensive ecclesi- 
astical reformation (or deformation, as it may turn out). 
(891 W. Lockhabt Chasuble 7 Before the Protestant De- 
formation of religion in the sixteenth century. 

b. An altered form of a word in which lis proper 
form is for some pnrpose perverted : 

e, g. tbe various deformations of the word God, as *oa\cod, 
dody cot t cock, cop, etc, formerly so common in asseverations 
etc, to avoid overt profanity of language, and the breach 
of the Third Commandment, or of statutes such ^as that of 
3 James I, c at * For the preventing and avoiding of the 
great abuse of tbe holy name of God in stage-plays, inter, 
hides' {etc). 
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3. Physics. Alteration of form or shape ; relative 
displacement of the parts of a body or surface 
without breach of continuity ; an altered form of. 

1846 Caylev Wks. I. 234 Two skew surfaces are said to be 
deformations of each other, when for corresponding generat- 
ing lines the torsion is always the same. 1857 Whewell 
Hist. Induct. Sc. II I. $4 The isogonal curves may be looked 
upon as deformations ot the curve. 1869 Phipson tr. Gmlle- 
min's Tfte Si(ti{iZj6)Zi The deformation of the solar disc 
by refraction . 1 893 Fobs yth Functions of a Complex Vari- 
able 333 In the^ continuous Deformation of a surface there 
may be stretching and there may be bending ; but there 
must be no joining. 

Reformative (d/f/umativ), a. nonce-wd. [f. 
L. deformdt-, ppl. stem + -ive.] Having the pro- 
perty of deforming or altering for the worse. 

1641 Prelat. Episc. 10 Whither their courts be reformative 
or deformative. 

Deformed (d/f/umd), a. Also 5 dyf- 
fourmed, difformed. [i. Defobm v. + -ed !.] 

f 1. Marred in appearance ; disfigured, defaced. 

c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 4115 His face was deformed 
and bolnyd. 1535 Coyerdale Isa. lii. 13 Y multitude shal 
wondre vpon bim, because his face shalbe so deformed & not 
as a mans face. 1553 Eden Treat. Newe Ind. (Arb.) 23 Theyr 
women are deformed by reason of theyr greate eyes, greate 
mouthes and greate nosethrilles. 1631 Weever Anc. Fun, 
Mon. 791 Beholding the deformed ruines, be could hardly 
refraine from teares. 1632 Lithcow Trav. vi. 253 In all this 
deformed Countrey, wee saw neyther house, nor Village. 

2. Marred in shape, misshapen, distorted ; un- 
shapely, of an ill form. Now chiefly of persons : 
Misshapen in body or limbs. 

c 1400 Maundev. (1839) v. 47 A monster is a bing difformed 
a3en kynde. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 427/2 The most dys- 
fourmed and most myserable he sat nyghe hym. 1574 tr. 
Littleton's Tenures 24 a, One that hath but one footc, or 
one hande, or is deformed. ciooo Shaks. Sonn. cxiii, 
The most sweet fan or, or deformedst creature. 1665 Sir 
T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 338 Many deformed Pagotha'sare 
here worshipped. 1675 Traherne Chr. Ethics vi. 69 Lions 
have an inclination to their grim mistresses, and deformed 
bears a natural affection to their whelps. 175a Johnson 
Rambler No. 196 f 7 Of his children, some may be de- 
formed, and others vicious. 1869 W. P. Mackay Grace 
# Truth (1875) 247 A poor deformed fellow. 

T 3. Of irregular form ; shapeless, formless. Obs. 

1555 Eoen Decades 200 Branches full of large, and de. 
formed leaves. 1567 Satir. Poems Reform, iii. 7 Ane King 
at euin . . At morne bot ane deformit lumpe of clay. 1655-60 
Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 186/1 Which . . he from a de. 
formed confusion reduced to beautiful order. 1677 Hale 
Prim. Orig. Man. iv. ii. 297 The great Moles Chaotica . . in 
its first deformed exhibition of its appearance . . had the 
shape of Water. 

4. fig. Perverted, distorted ; morally ugly, offen- 
sive, or hateful. 

1555 Eden Decades To Rdr. (Arb.) 53 The monstrous and 
deformed myndes of the people mysshapened with phantasti- 
cal opinions. 1604 Marston Malcontent iv. iii, Sure thou 
would'st make Bn excellent elder in a deformed Church. 
1628 Prynne Love-lockes 49 What a deformed thing is it for 
a man to doe any womanish thing ! 1667 Milton P. L.vi. 
387 Deformed rout Enter'd, and foul disorder, i860 Pusey 
Min. Proph. 182 Deformed as is all oppression, yet to op- 
press the poor, has an unnatural hideousness of its own. 

Deformedly (d/?£imedli, drt^jmdli), adv. 
Now rare. [f. prec. + -LY 2 .] In a deformed or 
disfigured manner; misshapenly, ill-fa vouredly. 

1593 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 21 You . . cast them to the 
Foules of the ayre, to bee deformedly tome in peeces. 1611 
Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. viii. (1632) 588 His fingers de- 
formcdly growing together. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
(1638) 349 A speckled Toad-fish . . not unlike a Tench, but. . 
more, .deformedly painted. 1667 H. More Div. Dial v. v. 
(1713) 411 He that keeps not to the right cloathing will be 
found most deformedly naked. \(&$~Paralip. Prophet. 412. 
f b. Jig. With moral deformity. Obs. 

1610 Healey St. A ug. Cilie of God 858 Erring more de* 
formedly . . against the expresse word of God. 

t DefOTmedneSS. Obs. rare, [-ness ] The 
quality of being deformed ; deformity, ngliness. 

1588 W. Averell Comb. Contrarieties B lj b, Howe doth 
your gluttonie chaunge Natures comlines into foule de- 
formed nes? 

Deformer (d/fjrimai). [f. Deform v> + -er 1.] 
One who or that which deforms ; in controversial 
use, the opposite of reformer. 

1562 WinJet Cert. Tractates iii. Wks. 1888 1. 26 The prin- 
cipall deformare of his allegeit reformatioun. 159a Nashe 
P. Penilesse F, A mightie deformer of men's manners and 
features is this vnnecessarie vice [drunkenness]. 1639 T. 
Goodwin On Revelation Wks. II. n. 129 (Rj To reduce 
our worship, etc. now into the pattern of the first four or 
five hundred years (which is the plausible pretence of our 
new deformers) is to bring Popery again in. 1689 T. Plun- 
ket Char. Gd. Commander 54 Deformers, not Reformers, 
still excite Informers, Non-conformers, to indite. 188a 
Atlantic Monthly XLIX. 336 These literary deformers. 

f Defo-rmidable, a. Obs. rare - K [? A mix- 
ture of deforviable and formidable.'] Tending to 
deformation. 

1631 ^VEEYEB Ane. Fun. Mon. Ep. to Rdr. 1 Their brasen 
Inscriptions crazed, tome away, and pilfered, by which in- 
humane, deformidable act, the honourable memory of many 
. . persons deceased, is extinguished. 

Deforming (dtf^irnirj'), vbl. sb. [-ing i.] The 
action of the verb Deform, q.v. 

155a Huloet, Deformynge, vitiatio. 

DefO'rniing,///. a. [-ing-'.] That deforms: 
see the verb. 



1870 Daily News 19 Dec, Incongruity is a deforming fea- 
ture. 189a Ld. Kelvin in Pall Mall G. 1 Dec 6/3 He 
had now. .a. .demonstration of elastic yielding in the earth 
as a whole, under the influence of a deforming force. 

Deformity (dtf^iimti). Also 5 dif-, 5-6 
dyff-. [a. OK. deformiU {defformeleit, defformite', 
desformite), ad. L. deformilas, f. deformisi see 
Deform a. and -ity. In mod.F. dijformiU] 

1. The quality or condition of being marred or 
disfigured in appearance ; disfigurement ; unsight- 
liness, ugliness. 

c 1450 Crt. of Love clxvii, For other have their ful shape 
and beaute, And we . . ben in deformite. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 431/1 Wythout ahhomynacion of dynormyte ne 
of ordure or fylthe. 1514 Barclay Cyt. <5* Uplondyshm. 
(Percy Soc.) 25 No fautes with Moryans is blacke dy- 
normyte, Because all the sorte lyke of theyr favour be. 1530 
Rastell Bk. Purgat. in. viii. 2 [The linen cloths] had no 
such spottes or tokens .of deformyte to the eye. 1658 SiaT. 
Browne Hydriot. iii. (1736) 31 Christians have handsomely 
glossed the Deformity of Death by careful Consideration of 
the Body, and civil Rites. 1634 Sib T. Herbert Trav. 
(1638)261 Lastly, they cleanse themselves with purer water, 
supposing contaminated deformitie washt off. 1762-71 H. 
Walpole Verities Anecd. Paint. (1786) I. 181 Beautiful! 
Gothic architecture was engrafted on Saxon deformity. 1805 
Med. Jml. XIV. 107 To prevent the propagation of disease 
[small-pox], and its consequent effects, deformity. 

2. The quality or condition of being deformed or 
misshapen ; esp. bodily misshapenness or malform- 
ation ; abnormal formation of the body or of some 
bodily member. 

c 1440 Gesta Rom. lxxviii. 396 (Add. MS.), A dwerfe of a 
Htill stature, hauyng . . a bose in hisbacV, ande crokide fete 
. . ande full of alle diformyte. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vii. 330 
Edmunde . . surnamed Crowke backe. was the . . eldest ; 
albe it he was put by, by y" meane of his fadre, for his de- 

1 formytye. 1587 Golding De Mornay x. 138 But how can 
mater be without forme, seeing that euen deformitie it selfe 

I is a kinde of forme? 1594 Shaks. Rich. III S 1. i. 37 To see 
my Shadow in the Sunne. And descant on mine owne De- 
formity. Ibid. 1. ii. 57 Blush, blush, thou lumpe of fowle 

. Deformitie. 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 1. § 16 The 
Chaos : wherin . . to speak strictly, there was no deformity, 
because no forme. 1717 Ladv M. \V. Montagu Let. to 
Ctess of Mar 16 Jan., Their fondness for these pieces of 

1 deformity [dwarfst # i8ox Med. Jrnl. V. 41 In cases of de- 
formity of the pelvis. 1856 Kane A ret. Exfl. II. i. 22 
Rightly clad, he is a lump of deformity waddling over the 
ice. 

3. (with a and //.) An instance of deformity ; 
a disfigurement or malformation; now usually 
spec, a malformation of the body or of some bodily 
member or organ. 

1413 Lvoc. Pilgr. Sowle 11. xlv. (1859) 52 The fowle spottys, 
and wonderful defourmytees, whiche he shold apperceyuen 
in his owne persone. 1578 Lvte Dodoens iv. lvii. 518 Sonne 
burning, and other suche deformities of the face, a x66a 

i Heylyn Land t. (1671) 204 Those deformities in it [St. 
Paul's] which by long time had been contracted. 1794 
Sullivan View Nat. V. 382 Others . . carry. . maladies and 

1 deformities about them, from the cradle to tbe grave. 1807-26 
S. Cooper First Lines Surg. (ed. 5) 411 The tumour some- 
times creates no particular inconvenience ; and is merely a 
deformity. 

b. transf. A deformed being or thing. 
1698 Fryer Acc. E. India 44 Their Gods . . were cut in 
horrid Shapes . . to represent the Divinity . . yet I cannot 
imagine such Deformities could ever he invented for that 
end. 1817 Byron Manfred 1. i, A bright deformity on high, 
The monster of the upper sky I 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick. 
viii, Children with the countenances of old men, deformities 
I with irons upon their limbs. 

4. fig. Moral disfigurement, ugliness, or crooked- 
I ness. 

c 1400 Maunoey. (Roxb.) xxi. 141 Purged and clene of all 
vice and alkyn deformitee.^ 1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 
1. xv. (1634) 74 The corruption and deformitie of our nature. 
1696 Stanhope Chr. Pattern (1711) 71 If the deformity of 
his neighbour's actions happen tojrepresent that of his own. 
1741 Middlbton Cicero II. vii. 109 The deformity of 
Pompey's conduct. x86o Emerson Cond. of Life, Behaviour 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 382 It held bad manners up, so that churls 
could see the deformity. 

b. (with a and pi.) A moral disfigurement. 

1571 Campion Hist. Irel. 11. v. (1633) 80 They declined now 
to such intollerable deformities of life and other superstitious 
errors. 1576 Fleming Panopi. Epist. 248, I supposed it a 
great deformitie, and disorder. X705 Stanhope Paraphr. I. 
22 Those Vicious Habits which are a Deformity to Chris- 
tians. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 333 Cromwell had 
tried to correct the deformities of the representative system. 

U 5. Misused for Difformjty, difference or diver- 
sity of form ; want of uniformity or conformity. 

1531-a Latimer in Foxe A. $ M. (1563) 1331/1 Better it 
were to haue a deformitie in preaching . . then to hauesuchc 
a vniformitie that the sely people shoulde . . continue still in 
. . ignoraunce. a 1623 Pemble Grace <$■ Faith (1635} 49 The 
greatest deformity and disagreement » « betweene his know* 
ledge . . and his application thereof to practice. 1658 Sir T. 
Browne Garden of Cyrus ii. 45 The Funeral bed of King 
Cheops, .which holds seven in length and four foot in bredth, 
had no great deformity from this measure, a 1708 Beveridge 
Priv. Th. t. (1730) 12 This Deformity to tbe Will and Nature 
of God, is that which we call Sin. 1788 Kames Elem. Crit. 
(ed. 7) II. 490 A remarkable uniformity among creatures 
of the same kind, and a deformity [oilier edd. diff-1 no less 
remarkable among creatures of different kinds. 

t Defo'rmly, adv. Obs. [f. Deform a. + -ly 2.] 
In a ' deform* manner, with distortion, deformedly. 

a 1684 Leighton Serm. Habak. iii. 17, 18 (R.) A limb out 
of joint, which . . moves both deformely and painfully, a 1734 
North Lives (1890) II. 335 [He] often laughed, but (as his 
visage was then distorted) most deformly. 



Deforse, etc., obs. forms of Deforce, etc. 

Defortify: see De- II. i. 

Defossion (dftWan). [mod.L. defossion-ew, 
n. of action from L. aefodere to bury (in the earth).] 
(See quot.: but the etymological meaning of the 
word is simply ' burying, interment 

1753 Chambers CyclSupf., Defossion t Defossio y the pun- 
ishment of burying alive, inflicted among the Romans, on 
vestal virgins guilty of incontinency. [Hence in mod. Diets.] 

t Defotrl, defoi'l, v. Obs. Forms : a. 3-5 
defoule-n, 4-6 defoul(e, defowl(e, (5 defoulle, 
devoul, def(f)ule, diffowl, dyffowl, 5-6 dif- 
foule). 0. 4-6 defoyle, (5 defuyl(e, diffoyle, 
defoylle), 5-6 defoil. See also Defile. [ME. 
a. OF. defonle-r (defoler, -fuler, -fuller) to trample 
down, oppress, outrage, violate, deflower, f. De- 1. 1 

+ fouler (foler,fuler) 'to tread, stampe, or trample 
on, to bruise or crush by stamping ' Cotgr. («= Pr. 
folar t Sp. hollar \ It. follare) :— late 1* yiilldre to 
stamp with the feet, to full (cloth), connected with 
'L.fullOf -onem fuller, med.h.fullalorium a fulling- 
mill, etc. Senses 1-5 existed already in OF. ; the 
senses * trample in the 1^^', and 'violate chastity*, 
thus coming with the word into English, naturally 
suggested that it contained the native adjeclive 
Foul, OE.////, and gave rise to senses 6-8, which 
derive from ' foul *, as well as (apparently) to the 
collateral form Defile (q.v.), on the analogy of 
the equivalence of defoul, befile. The phonology 
of the variant defuyle t defoyle (found nearly as 
early as defoule) t has not been satisfactorily made 
out : see Foil v. It occurs in the earlier senses, 
and does not appear to have been specially con- 
nected with defile.] 

1. trans. To trample under foot ; tread down. 

a. c 1290 6". Eng. Leg. I. 375/297 Defoulede huy [be bones] 
weren so. 1197 R. Glouc. (1724) 536 Hii ..orne on him 
mid bor hors, & defoulede him vaste. a 1340 Hampole 
Psalter xc. 13 J>ou sail defoul be lyon & be dragon. 1340 
Ayenb. 167 Mochel is defouled mid be uet of uolleres pe 
robe of scarlet, erban bet be kuen his do an. 1382 Wvclif 
Matt. vii. 6 Nethir sende }e 5oure margantis .. bifore 
swyne, lest perauenture thei defoulen bem with theire feet 
[Vulg. conculcent\. c 1400 Three Kings Cologne 50 On be 
morwe bei si^en be weye gretlich defowled with hors fete 
and obir beestys. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 181 b/i Thenne 
the knyghtes . . bete & defowleden nazaryen under theyr 
feet : 1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 66 b, Wasting and de- 
fouling of their grasse. 

p. C1330 Arth. <$• Merl. 9297 Ther was defoiled King 
Rion Vnder stedes let mani on. 1470-85 Maloav Arthur 
1. xiv, That were fowle defoyled vnaer horsfeet. 1525 Ld. 
BtRNERS Froiss. II. x v. 30 As they rode abrode, thaybeate 
downe and defoyled their cornes . . and wolde nat kepe the 
highe waves. 

b. ahsol. or intr. 

p. a 1300 K.Alis. 2463 Me myghte y-seo ther knyghtis 
defoil le, Heorten blede, braynes boyle, Hedes tomblen. 

2. To bruise, break, crush (materially). 

£-1300 Beket 1100 The bond is undo And al defouled, and 
we beoth delyvred so [cf. Psalm exxiv. 7]. a 1325 Prose 
Psalter xlv[i]. 9 He shal de-foule bo we and breke armes. 
c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. F 207 He was woundid for oure 
mysdede, and defouled by oure felonyes. 14. . Voc. in Wr.« 
Wulcker 575/12 Contero t to breke or defoule. a 1533 Ld. 
Berbers Huon exxi. 433 The Gryffon so sore defowlyd and 
bet hym that he could not ryse vp. 

3. To trample down or crush (figuratively) ; to 
oppress ; to outrage, maltreat, abuse. 

a. c 1300 St. Brandon 508 The develen . . nome thane 
wrecche Taste, And defoulede him stronge y-nou3 and amidde 
the fur him caste, c 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. 8. 1129 If folk be 
defowled by vnfre chaunce. 1393 Langl. P. Pi. C. xvm. 
195 How ryght holy men lyuedeD, How tbei defouleden here 
fleessh. a 1400 Relig. Pieces fr. Thornton MS. (1867) 46 To 
refuse it [ilke a bodily ymagynacyonel and to defule it, bat it 
may see the selfe swylke as it es. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 108 
Thou hast gretely defouled me by oultrage. 1508 Dunbar 
Flyting 236 Oule, rere and sowle, I sail defowll thy pryde. 

/5. c 1350 Will. Paler ne 4614 Alle 3our fon bat with fors 
defoyled 30U long. 1494 Fabvan Chron. 4 Of Danes, whiche 
both landes defoyled By tbeir outrage. 1548 Hall Chron. 
(1809) 486 Perkyn . . so many times had been defoyled and 
vanquished. 

4. To violate the chastity of, deflower, debauch. 
Often, esp. in later use, with the sense of defile. 

a. c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 181/24 Woldest bov defouli mi 
bodi? c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (18x0) 317 Philip .. De- 
foules ber wyues, ber douhtres lay bi, per lordes slouh with 
knyues. c 1400 Maundey. (Roxb.) xxxi. 141 After be first 
nyght bat base wymmen er so defouled. c X450 Lonelich 
Grail xliii. 163 And for Child beryng neuere defowlid was, 
but Evere Clene virgine be Goddis gras. 1483 Caxton 
G. de la Tour Cvj, Their suster that so had be depuccled 
or defowled. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. xxxvii. 51 The 
Spanyerdes. .pilled the towne, and slewe dyuers, and de- 
fowled maydens. 1596 Dalrymple Leslie's Hist. Scol. I. 
122 Gif quna defoulis a nothir manis wyfe. 

p. 1430-40 Chaucer's Franhl. T. 668 (Camb. MS.) Now 
sythe that maydenys haddyn swich dispit To been defoyled 
{other MSS. defouled] with manys foule delyt. i486 Act 3 
Hen. VI I t c. 2 Women . .been .. married to such Mis-doers 
. .or defoiled, to the great Displeasure of God. 

5. To violate (laws, holy places, etc.) ; to break 
the sanctity of, profane, pollute. 

a. 13. . Version of Ps. lxxviii, 1 (in Wyclifs Bible Pref. 
4 note), Thei defouledyn thin hooli temple. 1382 Wyclik 
Matt. xii. 3 In sabothis prestis in the temple defoulen the 
sabothis. c 1400 Maunoey. (1839) xii. 137 The Jewes. .han 
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defouled the I^xwc. 148s Caxton Chat. Gt. 43 He hath 
deffuled chyrches. 1491 — Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 149$) 1. j 
xxxv. i9*/x The name of our blessyd sauyour. .fwas] horrybly 
dispysed & defouled. 15x3 Vovglas sEtteis x. vii. 69 The 
quhilk . . Defowlit his fadderis bed incest uusly. 2614 T. 
White Martyrd. St. George B ij b, It moued not the Tyrant 
to behold The Martin goodly body 10 defowld. 

fi. 13 . Prose Psalter Ixxvii't. 1 llii filden \Dublin MS. I 
defoilyd] byn holy temple, c 1450 St. Cuthbert fSurtees) 
7373 My kirke P° u nase defnjrlcd. 2481 Caxton Tulle on 
Frtendsh. Ciij, That frendship were hurte or defoylled. 
1549-631 Stecnhold & H. Ps. Ixxix, Thy temple they defoile. 

6. To render (materially) foul, filthy, or dirty ; 
to pollute, defile, dirty. 

a. c 23*0 R. Bsunnf. Mcdit. 506 With wete and eke dung 
bey hym defoule. 140a Hoccucve Letter of Cupid 186 ; 
That bird . . ys dyshonest . . that vseth to defoule his ovne 
neste. 2530 Kastell Bk. Purgat. lit. viii ; Vf ony of those 
table clothes or napkyns be defouled with dun fylth or 
other foule mater. 2576 Tuebeev. Venerie 200 An Hart 
defowlaut the water. 

p. 2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. ijb/x Thy desyrous vysage | 
.. the Jewes with their spyttynges have defoylled. 2518 
Rov Red* tnc (Arb.) 213 Henns and capons Dcfoylynge 
theym with their durt. 2548 Vdalu etc Frasm. Par. 
Luke xxlv. 191 Not stained or detailed. 2600 Faispax 
Tasso vin. lxAVith dust and gore defoiled. 

7. fig. a. To defile or pollute morally ; to corrupt. 
a, a 1340 Hampole Psalter 518 Defouland his elde in 

Byn, e X380 Wvclip Wkx. (1880) 299 To kepe hym xelf 
unblekkia or dc foul id fro bis world. 11440 Hvlton Sea /a 
Per/. (W. de W. 1494) 1. Ixiii, Wytb thy pryde thou defowlest 
all thy good dedes. 1484, Caxton Chivalry 45 Chyualrye 
. . is defouled by coward men and faynt of nerte. # 2540 
TAVEENF.a Postils, Exhort, be/. Comtnun., Man, which 11 
so much defouled & corrupt in all kynde of unryghtuous- 
nes. a 1555 Philpot Exam. <J- Writ* (Parker Soc.) 373 II a 
defouleth the whole faith of his testimony, by <he falsifying 
of one part. 

/5. 2398 TaEvtSA Barlh. De P. R. it. ii. (2495) *9 Angels 
..ben not defoyled wyth none affeccyon. rx44o Hylton 
Scaia Per/. (W. de W. 2494) 1. xliii, Vf thou be defoyled 
wyth vaynglory. 2450-2530 Myrr. our Ladyt 98 Yt was 
defoyled and darkyd and mysshape by synne. 

b. To render ceremonially or sentimentally un- 
clean ; to defile, sully. 

e 2449 Pecock Re/r. 465 To ete with hondis not wayschen 
defoulith not a man. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 141 b/x The 
mouth whyche god had kyssed ought not to be defouled in 
touch yng. 2622 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vii. xlil ft 24. 35a 
Must I needs defoule my self, to be his only faire foule. 

c. To sully (fame, reputation, or the like) ; to 
defame. 

a. eiAoo Destr. Troy 2475 Your suster..bat our fame so 
defoules, & is in filth holdyn. ci4$o Golagros f Gaw. 1038 
Wes I neuer yit defoullit, nor fylit in fame. 

8. 2470-85 Maloev A rthur tx. xxxii, I . . am defoiled 
with falshede and treason. 

8. To make unsightly or ugly [cf. Foul a.\ to | 
disfigure. 

a. 2387 Teevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 389 And bey be faire of 1 
schap, bey beeb defouled and i-made vnsemelich i-now wib 
here owne clobinge. 2430 Lvdc. Chron. Troy 11. *i, The 
soyle defouled with ruyne Of walles olde. 

$. 2398 Teevisa Barlh. De P. R. vu. \x. (1495) 276 
Blaynes defoylle the skynne and maketh it vnsemely. 

+ Defoivl, defoi'l, sb. Obs. Also defoule, 
-fowl^ ; defoile. [f. Defoul v.] 

1. Trampling down ; oppression, outrage. 
£2330 Arth. $ Merl. 7099 (M&tzn.) Ther was fighting, 

ther was toile. And vnder hora knightes defoile. Ibid. 919 1 
Ther was swiche cark and swiche defoil. 2400 Easl of 
Dl NaAR Let. in C. Innes Scot. Mid. Ages ix. (2860)263 The 
wrongs & the defowle that ys done me. c 24*5 Wyntoun 
Crvn. vnt. xxvi. 54 (Jam.) Lychtlynes and succwdry Drawys 
in defowle comownaly. 1563-87 Foxe A. $ M. (1684) I. 
460/1 If we take this defoule and this disease in patience. 

2. Defilement, pollution. 

c t3«5 E. E. Allit. P. C. 200 |>er do de.foule of no fylbe 
watz fest hym abute. 1387 Tasvisa Higden (Rolls) I. X09 
pat be water, .takeb no defoul, but is dene i»now. 1398 — 
BartJu De P. R. xvu. exxiii. (Tollem. MS.), Picche de- 
fouleb. .and suche defoule 1 1535 dcfoylynge] is unnebe taken 
awey from clobe. 

t l)efou'led, ppl a. Oh. [f. Depocl v. + -ed.] 
Defiled, polluted, corrupt. 

*X440 Prom*. Pare. 126 Defowlyd, dctutfaha ..feat- 
lentus % (P. de/tomstatus). 2460 W. Thobfe Test, in Arb. 
Gamer \ 1. 2x4 Covetous simonera and defouled adulterers. 
X483 Cath. AngL 94 Defowled, maculatHS l polluiHt % etc. 

f Defou ler. Obs. [f. as prec. + -er ^] One 
who defouls. 

24.. Voc. in Wr..\VQlcker 627/34, Tritor, a defoulere. 
c 2440 Jacob's Well to pise dyffoulerys & depryueresof holy 
cherche. 

t Defou-ling, deforling, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. 
Depoul v. + -tNa 1 .] The action of the verb 
Dbtoul : a. Trampling do%vn ; b. Violation, de- 
flowering ; c. Defiling, pollution, defilement ; d. 
Disfigurement 

1:2380 Wvcur Sel Wkx. III. 200 No defoulynge berof 
may askape unpeyned. 238a — a Sam. xxil 5 There ban 
envyround me the defouTyngis of deeth. 2398 TaavisA 
Barth. De P. R. xvu. cxxnl (1495) 685 Defoyllyng of j 
pytche is vneth taken awaye from clothe. 24.. Proxe 
Legends in Anglia VIII. 258 Made dule for defoylinge of 
chircbes. 2440 J. Shislev Dethe K. Jamcx (1818) n 
dispusellyng ancf defowlyng of yong madyns. a 2450 A */. 
de la Tour 23 That defoulyng of her uisaee. 2483 Cath. j 
Angt. 94 A Defowlynge, concu/cacio. /oltucio, etc. 2535 
Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 224 For the defoulhng of his 
dochter deir. 1548 Hall Chron. 247 b, The bytyng of her 
tethe .defoulynge of her tayle. 

Defound, var. of Defund v. Obs. 
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Defourme, obs. form of Deform. 
t Defrau d, sb. Obs. [f. Defkaud v., after 
Fraud i^.] -Defraudation. 

c 2440 Jasolft Well iil (E. E. T. S.) 21 J>o arn acursyd, bat 
. .jyuen awey here good, .in defraude of here wyves & cnyl- 
deryn. 1493^. Actx 7ax. 7^(1597) f 85 For the defraud 
done to ourftoveraine Lorde in his customes be strangers. 
2495 Act 21 Hen. VI Y, c 2* Freamb., Their subtill ymag>'n. 
acion in defraude of the seid estatutes. 1581 Sc. Acts 
Jat. f/(i597) f 117 Anent . . Atienationes maid in defraud 
of Creditoures. 2800 Trans. Soc. Ettcourag. Arts XVIII. 
316 Without.. being liable to the. .defrauds of the miller. 

Defraud (d/frj*d), v. [a, OF. defrauder {dcs- t 
def~ t dt/-\ 14th e. in Godef., ad. I,, defrattdare, f. 
De- I. 3 + frattddre to cheat, f. fraus t fraud-cm, 
deceit, Fraud.] 

1. To deprive (a person) by fraud of what is his 
by right, either by fraudulently taking or by dis- 
honestly withholding it from him ; to cheat, cozen, 
beguile. Const, cf (+ from). 

236m Lamcl. P. PI. A. viii. 71 He bat beggeb .. bote he 
h abbe neode . . d efraudeb be neod L 14.. Epifh. \ n Tundale*s 
Vis. (1843^ 104 They, .thanked God with all her hartis furst 
Whech hathe not defrawded hem of her lust 1474 Caxton 
Cheese 08 To defraude the begiler is no fraud e. 2555 
Eden Decades 39 He had .. defrauded the kynge of lm 
portion. 2634 Sia T. HE*ataT Trav. 46 This poore Citie, 
was defrauded of her hopes. Ibid. 217, I will a little de- 
fraude the Reader from concluding with a few lines touch- 
ing the first Discoverer. 275a Johnson Rambler No. 199 
P 7 To defraud any man of bis due praise is unworthy of 
a philosopher. 2838 Emessoh Addr. Camb. t Mass. \V k . 
(Bonn) II. 198 Whenever the pulpit is usurped by a formalist, 
then is the worshipper defrauded. ( 2880 E. Ki«ks GarfieLi 
39 We who defraud four million citizens of tbeir rights. 

f b. with direct and indirect object. Obs. 

238a Wvcur Luke six. 8 If I haue ony thing defraudid 
ony man I *elde the fourefold. ^ x6oo Holland Liry iv. xii. 
148 Defrauding servants a portion of their daily food. 2670 
Milton Hist. Brit. vi. HaroU, Harold .. defrauded his 
soldiers their due. share of the spoils, 
c. absol. To acL with or employ fraud. 

238a WvCLir 1 Cor. vi. 3 3e don wrong and defrauden 
[2388 doen fraude] or bigilen and that to Jbritheren. 161 1 
BiaLB Mark x. 19 Doe not beare false witnesse. Defraud 
not. 2875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1 1 1. 202 If he is the trustee 
of an orphan, and has the power to defraud. 

2. fig. To deprive or cheat (a thing) of what is 
due to it ; to withhold fraudulently, arch, or Obs. 

2497 Bp. Alcock Mons Perfect. Dj/3 They selle Cryst 

6 defraud ah tbeyr relygyon. 1559 Br. Cox in Strype Ann. 
Re/. 1. vi. 98 They defrauded the payment of tithes and 
firstfniits. 1660 Bovls Seraph. Love 26 Where a direct 
and immediate expression of love to God defrauds not any 
other Duty. 2764G0LDSM. Trav. 277 Here beggar pride de- 
frauds her daily cheer, To boast one splendid banquet once 
n year. 02805 Paley On Webster 1828), By the duties 
deserted. .by the claims defrauded. 

Hence Defrau ding vbl. sb. 

2548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. x Cor. vii. (R.\ To denye 
this right yf eyther of bothe aske it, is a defraudyng. 1652 
Hoaass Leviath. it. xxvii. 260 The robbing, or defrauding 
of a Private man. 2650, Gauden Tears o/Ch. 235 Few do 
pay them without delayings, defalkings, and defraudings. 

Defraudation, [a. OF. defraudation % -aciott 
( 1 3-1 4th c. in Go<lef.), ad. L. difraudatidn-em, n. 
of action from defraudare to Defraud.] The 
action (or an act) of defrauding ; fraudulent de- 
privation of property or rights ; cheating. 

150a Axnolde Chron. ( 181 1) 286 The sayd cardynal . .pur- 
chased hymself in gret deffraudacion of yoor Hyghnes, a 
charter of pardon. 2601-x Fulsecke wd Pt. ParalL 23 b, 
Here is no defraudation of the Law. 1646 Sia T. Browne 
Pxeud. Ep. \. iii. xx Deluding not onely unto pecuniary dc 
fraudations, but the irreparable deceit of death. *x7x6 
Black all Wks. (1723) 1. 190 By such Defraudation we be- 
come Accessaries, etc 2886 H. D. Txaill Sha/tesbury 19 
This defraudation of personal and constitutional rights. 

Defrau'der. [f. Defraud v. + -er i : perh. a. 
OF. dc/randcor, -cur, ad. L. dc/raudixlcr-em^ 
One who defrauds, one who fraudulently withholds 
or takes what belongs to another. 

155a Abp. Hamilton Catcch. (1884) xo Defraodaris of 
waigis fra servandis or labourans. x6<x Relio. Wotton. 
257 (R.) Decrees against defrauders of the publick chests. 
2754 Richardson Grandison (1766) V. 67 Who would not 
rather be the sufferer than the defrauder? X878 N. Amer. 
Rev. CXXV11. 287 A defrauder of the revenue. 

*f Defrau'dful, a .Obs. rare- 1 , [i Defraud 
+ -ful ; cf. assisl/ul, etc.] Full of fraud ; cheat- 
ing, cozening. 

e X585 Faire Em it. 402 That with thy cunning and de- 
fraudful tongue Seeks to delude the honest-meaning mind 1 

Defrau'dment. ? Obs. [f. Defraud v. + 
-MENT : perh. a. OF. dc/raudement y 1 a defrauding, 
deceiuing, beguiling* (Cotgr.).] The action of 
defrauding ; deprivation by fraud. 

1645 Milton Coiast. Wks. (1851) 352 Perpetual defraud- 
ments of truest conjugal society. 2792 Bentmam Draught 
of Code Wks. x 843 IV. 402 note f Offences., comprised under 
the name of/elonics l tbeft, defrandment, robbery, homicide. 

+ Defrays sb. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Defray x>.' : 
cf. OK. des/rciy defray, de/rai, f. des/rayer\ see 
next.] Defrayal. 

x6x5 Cmafman Odyss. xrv. 730 Thou..shalt not need, Or 
coat, or other thing . . for defray Of this night's need. 

g)efray, error for desray, Derat.] 
efray (d/Trr 1 '), v.* Also 6 defraie, defftaty, 

7 defraye. [a. F. defraye-r, in 14th c. deffroier, 
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15th c. deffroycr, 1 6th c des/rayer, f. dcs- t dc- ^Ue- 
I. 3, 6 + OF /rater, /rcicr,/ro^ cr to spend, incur 
expense, f. /rat, in 14th c /rail, pi. /rais, 13th c 
/res, expenses, charges, cost.] 

+ 1. To pay out, expend, spend, disburse (money). 

1543-4 Act 35 Hen. VIII, c 12 Inestimable ramnet of 
treasure, to be employed and defrayed about the tame. 
e 155$ llARrsriELU Divorce Hen. VIII (1878)241 There is 
eruption and vendition contracted as soon as the parties be 
condescended upon the price, though there be no money 

Sresently defrayed. 1600 Holland Znpraxxix. v. 1026 Th« 
enate permitted Fulvius to deffray Unp<nderet) what he 
would hunsclfe, so as bee exceeded not the sum me of 80000 
[Asaes). a 2610 Hralev tr. Epictetns' Man. xxaii. (163C) 
43 Nor hast thou defrayed the price that the banquet is 
sold for : namely praise, and flatterie. 1623 R. C Table 
AlfhAtA. Defraye, lay out, pay, discharge. 
2. To discharge (the expense or cost of anything) 
by payment ; to pay, meet, settle. 

2570HS Lambaude Peramb. Kent (1826) 210 The King 
shall defray the wages. 2587 to KUis Orig. Lett. Ser. tL 
1 1 1. 230 The College cannot possibly defray its ordinary 
expenses without some other nelp, over and beyood the 
ordinary revenues. 1639 Fuller Holy War iv, xiiL (1840) 
202 Meladin. .offered the Christians.. a great sum of money 
to defray their charges. X745 in CoL Rec. Penn. V. 6 To 
draw Bills for defraying the Kxpence. 2836 Tniilwall 
Greece II. so8 The cost of the expedition to Xaxos he 
pledged himself to defray. 2868 F»eemah Norm. Cone, 
i 1870) 1 1. ix. 404 The payment was defrayed out of the spoils, 
b. fig. 

2580 Sidney Arcadia (2674) 328 With the death of some 
one striving to defray every drop of his blood. 2500 SrxKSEa 
F. Q. 1. v. 4 a Can Night defray The wrath of thundring 
Joue. 2596 Ibid. iv. v. 32 Nought but dire revenge hli 
anger mote defray. 

S. To meet lhc expense of ; to bear the charge of ; 
pay for. Now rare or arch. 

2582 Lambaxdz Eiren. iv. xxi. (1588) 633 To bestowe the 
whole allowance upon the defraying of their common diet. 
2587 Fleming Contn. Ilolinshed III. 2371/a The enterprise 
..to be defraied by the pope and king of Spaine. r264< 
Howell Lett. 1. 1. xi, It serv'd to defray the expeoceful 
]*rogress be made to Scotland the Summer following. 2830 
De Qiancey Bentley Wks, VII. 64 A poor exebequer for 
defraying a war upon Bentley. 2859 C Ba«ke» Assoc. 
Princ. iL 51 The estate of the defunct member was not 
sufficient to defray his funeral. 

f4. To pay the charges or expenses of (a per- 
son) ; to reimburse; lo enlertain free of charge. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia 1. (isoo) 5 Defraying the mariners 
with a ring bestowed upon them. 2607 Sia L. Hooy in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. III. 87 He. .would not land at Dover till 
he had indented with Sir Thomas Waller that he should be 
defrayed during his ahead, a x6a6 Bacon New AtL (1650) 
7 The State will defray vou all the time you stay. 2686 F. 
Spinck tr. Variliai Ho. Medici 44 The Pittt s were de* 
fray'd at Venice at the public cost. 17x4 De Foe Mem. 
Cavalier (x86o) 80 A warrant to defray me, my horses and 
servants at the King's charge. 2858 Cablyle Frcdk. Gt. 
I. iv. iv. 4*4 Such a man (Crar Peter] is to be royally 
defrayed while with us ; yet one would wish it done cheap. 

Hence Defraying vbl. sb. 

2587 R. Hovemden in Hearne Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc) I. 
205 The defraieinge of our . . cxpences. 163a Lrracow 
Trav. ix. 387 Disbursed.. for. high-waves, Lords pensions, 
and other defraying*. 2651 Hoboes Leviath. iv. aliv. 336 
The defraying of all publique charges. 1783 Ainswo*th Lat. 
Diet. (Morell) I, A defraying, pecunix crogatio. 

t Defray*, z>.2 Obs. [t\pp.a.OY.*des-,de/raier, 
f. des-, dc- (De- II. 3, 6) +/reier, /roier, /rater to 
rub, rub off. Fray:— I* /ricare lo rub.J trans. 
? To rub off or away. 

153J R. BowYta in Strype Eccl. Mem. 1. xvil 135 He 
intendeth not to infringe, annul, derogate, defray or minish 
anything of the popes authority. 

Aefrayable (dtftfi-SbT, a. [f. Detrat i*J + 
-able.] Liable to be defrayed, payable. 

x886 Manch. Exam. 25 Mar. 5/a Defrayable out of local 
contributions. 

Defrayal (d/frMl). [(. Defray v.* + -al.] 
The action of defraying ; defrayment. 

18*0 Examiner No. 648. 577/a fHel expects nothing but 
the defrayal of his expenses. 2883 W. E. Koaais No Neto 
Thing If. xiu. 3 Her share . . was confined to the defrayal of 
its cost. 

Defrayer, [f. Defray v. + -er 1 : cf. obs. F. 
de/rayeur in Cotgr. t6n.l One who defrays or 
discharges a monetary obligation ; a payer of ex- 
penses. 

2580 North Plutarch (1676) «73 The Registers and Record* 
kept of the defrayers of the charges of common Play*. 1755 
Johmson, Defrayer, one that discharges cxpences. 

Defrayment (d/fr^ment). [a. OF. defraye- 
ment {des/roiemenl), f. deffrayer to Defray : see 
-MENT.l The action or fact of defraying; fa. 
Expenditure. Obs. b. Payment of expenses or 
charges, discharge of pecuniary obligations. 

2547 Privy Council Aetx (1800) I L 23s Mmm/i. . .towardes 
defrayment of the charges of his Majeste. 2579 FaKTOM 
Guicxiard. ix. (2599) 388 To pay within m certaxnc time for 
all defrayments, twectle thoosand duckets. 2622 Spwd 
Hixt. Great Brit. it. a iii. f 85 fTo pay ..J toward the 
defraiment of the Dukes huge charges. 26*0 Shsxtom 
Quix. iv. 7 (T.) Let the traitor pay, wxth bis jife** defray- 
ment, that which be attempted with so lascivious a desire, 
2656 Ea«l Mokm. Advt.fr. Parnaxs. 354 If we were not 
fed by the free defrayment of oor Cornucopia. X7©a tr. 
Bnsching"s Syst. Geoe. V. 542 Applied for the drfravment 
of the electoral council colleges. 2884 Sia C S. C Bowkn 
in Law Reports 23 Q. Hench Div. 91 Part of the disburse- 
ments consisted in the defrayment of these expenses. 



DEPBEIGHT. 

+ Defrei gllt, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. De- II. i 
or 2 + Freight : cf. disload, disburden.'] trans. 
To relieve of freight or cargo ; to unload. 

1555 Eden Decades 212 The port or hauen is so commo- 
dious to defraight or vnlade shyppes. 

tDefrenate, defraenate, v. Obs. Surg. 
[f. ppl. stem of L. defrenare to unbridle ; f. De- I. 
6+frenum, frtenum bridle, curb, ligament,] To 
remove a fnenum or restraining ligament. 

1758 J. S. Le Dran's Observ. Surg. (1771) 9 2 To defrasnate 
the Aponeurosis. Ibid. 278, I had. .defrsenated the Sinus's 
and scarified the Sides of the Fistula, 

Defrica*tion. rare. [ad. L. defricalion-em, 
n. of action f. L. defricare to rub off, rub down.] 
Rubbing, rubbing off. 

1727 in Bailey vol. II ; and in some mod. Diets. 

Defrock (dffrp'k), v. [a. F. difroquer, in 15th 
c. deffr-, f. des-, dt- (De- I. 6) + froque Frock. 
Cf. Disfrock.] trans. To deprive of the priestly 
garb; to unfrock. Hence Defrocked (dtfrp-kt)///. a. 

1581 J. Hamiltoh Facile Traict. (1600) 440 This defrokit 
frere . . mariet a zoung las of xv searis auld. 1891 Tablet 
2t Feb. 294 The eloquent defrocked have denounced . . the 
vows which they failed to keep. 

t Defroy'SSe, v, Obs. \&.0¥.dcfroissier(des-, 
def), f. des-, de*- (De- I. 6) + froissier, froisser to 
rub violently, bruise, crush :-L. type *frictiare, 
deriv. of frict-us rubbed, pa. pple. of fricare.] 
tram. To crush to pieces. 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. xi. xix, The wawes defroyssed 
and al [to] brake the sterne and other garnysshyng. 

tBefrut. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. L.de/rutum must 
boiled down.] Must boiled down. 

c 14*0 Pallad. on Huib. xt 484 Defrut, carene, & sape in 
oon man ere Of must is made. 

Deft (deft), a. Also 3-5 defte. [app. a doublet 
of Daft, repr. OE. redmfie, for zedefle, mild, gentle, 
meek, from stem dad- in Gotnic gadaban to be- 
come, befit : cf. OE. gedafen becoming, fit, suitable.] 

f 1. Gentle, meek, humhle ; =Daft i. Obs. rare. 

c 1220 Bestiary 36 Dat defte meiden, Marie bi name De 
him bar to manne frame. 

2. Apt, skilful, dexterous, clever or neat in 
action. 

C 1440 York Myst. i. 92, I sail be lyke vnto hym bat es 
hyeste on heyhte ; Owe ! what I am derworth and defte. 
159a G. Harvey Four Lett. 57 Whether the Deft writer 
be as sure a workeman as the neat Taylor. 1598 Chapman 
Iliad 1. 580 A laughter never left Snook all the blessed 
deities, to see the lame so deft At that cup service. 1601 
B. Jonson Poetaster v. iii. Well said, my divine, deft 
Horace. 1607 Lingua 111. v. in Hazl. Dodsley IX.394 Their 
knowledge is only of things present, quickly sublimed with 
the deft file of time. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Deft, 
neat, clever. * She is a deft hand with a needle/ 1863 Geo. 
Eliot Romola 1. ix, Smitten and buffeted because he was 
not deft and active. 1864 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. IV. xn. xi. 
254 A cunning little wretch, they say, and of deft tongue. 

b. Of actions : Showing skill or dexterity in 
execution. 

1647 H. More Philos. Poems, Oracle 00 Break off this 
musick, and deft seemly Round. 1714 Gay Sheph. Week 
i. 56 The wanton Calf may skip with many a Bound, And 
my Cur Tray play deftest Feats around. 1853 C. Bronte 
Villette i, The creature . . made a deft attempt to fold the 
shawl. 1878 H. S. Wilson Alp. Ascents iii. 97 With deft 
blows of the untiring axe. 

f c. trans/. Of a metal : Apt for working, easily 
wrought. Obs. 

1683 Phil. Trans. XIII. 193 How to make brittle gold 
deft and fit to be wrought. 

3. Neat, tidy, trim, spruce; handsome, pretty. 
Still dial. 

[The sense * neat in action ' {see 2) appears to have passed 
into 'neat in person'. Cf. similar developments, under 
buxom, canny, clever, handsome, tidy, and other adjectives 
expressing personal praise.] 

*579> »58o [see Deftlv 2]. 1600 Heywood 1 Edw. IV 
Wks. 1874 *• 83 By the messe, a deft lass ! Christs benison 
light on her. 1600 Holland Livy iv. xliv. 168 In her raiment 
. .not so deft [scite] as devout, .her garments rather sainctly 
than sightly. 1611 Cotgr., Greslet .. little, prettie, deft, 
smallish. 1622 Rowlands Good Newcs 20 Shee came to 
London very neat and deft. To seeke preferment. 1674-91 
Ray N. C. Words 20 Deft, little and pretty, or neat. A Deft 
man or thing. It is a word of general use all England 
over. 1781 J. Hutton Tour Caves Gloss., Deft, pretty, 
agreeable. 1788 W. Marshall E. Yorksh. Gloss., Deft, 
neat, pretty, handsome. 1873 Swaledale Gloss., Deft, neat, 
pretty. 

4. Quiet Cf. Deftly 3. Still dial. 

a 1763 Byrom Careless Content (R.), Or if ye ween, for 
worldly stirs, That man does right to mar his rest. Let me 
be deft, and debonair, I am content, I do not care. 1878 
Cumbrld. Gloss. (Central), Deft, quiet, silent. 

f6. Stupid; « Daft 2. Obsr° 

c 1440 Protnp. Parv, 1 16 Defte [v, r. deft] or dulle, obtusus, 
agrestis. 

6. quasi adv. Deftly. 

1805 Scott Last Minstr. t. xv, Merry elves tbeir morrice 
pacing. .Trip it deft and merrily. 

7. Comb., as deft-fingered, -/landed. 

i860 W. J. C. Muir Pagan or Christian ? 36 Being deft, 
fingered . . they grew in good time to be tolerable adepts in 
their Art. 1889 Boys' Own Paper 3 Aug. 698/3 She did not 
show herself so deft -banded. 

Deftly (de-ftli), adv. Also 6-8 deffly, 7 defly, 
deaftly. [f. Deft + -Mr 2.] In a deft manner. 

1. Aptly, skilfully, cleverly, dexterously, nimbly. 
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The sense of the first quot. is doubtful. 

c 1460 Toume ley Myst. (Surtees) 100 God looke over the raw, 
full defly ye stand. 1579 Spenser Sfieph. Cat. Apr. 1 1 1 They 
dauncen deffly, and singen soote. 1605 Shaks. Macb. iv. t. 
68 Come bigh or low : Thy Selfe and Office, deaftly show. 
1607 Dekker Knt.'s Conjur. (184a) 71 You shall see swaynes 
defly piping, and virgins chastly dancing. 1616 Surpl. & 
Markh. Country Farme 655 The mattocke would pull vp 
the seed, and therefore they must be vnderdigd very deftly. 
1710 Philips Pastorals i. 29 How deffly to mine Oaten Reed 
so sweet Wont they upon the Green, to shift their Feet ? 1808 
Scott Martn. bi. viii, The harp full deftly can he strike. 
1856 R. A. Yaughah Mystics (i860) II. 97 The deftly-woven 
threadwork of the tissues. 

2. Neatly, tidily, trimly ; prettily, handsomely. 
Still dial. 

1579 G. Gilpin tr. Ma* nix* s Beehive Rom. Ch. Z$ (N.) 
Deftly deck'd with all costly jewels, like puppets. 1589 
PasouiPs Ret. B iij b, Verie defflie set out, with Pompes, 
Pagents, Motions . . Impreases. 1847 J« Wilson Chr. North 
(1857) II. 4 Deftly arrayed in home-spun drapery. 1859 
Helps Friends in C. Ser. II. II. i. 6 The grass which deftly 
covers without hiding. 

3. Softly, gently, quietly, dial. 

J787 Grose Prov. Gloss., Deftly, softly, leisurely. 1803 
Words w. Stanzas, * Within our happy Castle 1 38 A pipe on 
which the wind would deftly play. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., 
Deftly, quietly, softly. 1873 Swaledale Gloss., Deftly, 
neatly, gently, softly, orderly: see Cannily. 

Deftness (de-ftnes). [-ness.] 
1 1. Neatness, trimness. Obs. or dial, 
t6i» Drayton Poly-olb. ii. 33 By her, two little lies, her 
handmaids (which compar'd With those within the Poole 
for deftness not out-dar d). 

2. The quality of being deft, cleverness, dexterity, 
neatness of action. 

1853 Miss E. S. SHEVTAKoCAucheslcr I. 316 He assisted 
me . . with that assiduous deftness which pre-eminently dis- 
tinguishes the instrumental artist. 1868 Sat. Rev, 13 June 
777/^1 They can neither tie a string nor fasten a button with 
ordinary deftness. 

fDefude, v. Obs. rare. [perh. misprint for 
defiide^defunde, f. L. dtfundtre.'] To pour off. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer's Bk. Physicke 29/2 Then defude 
the wyne from the Spices, and distille the same. 

Defile, obs. var. of Defoui, v. 

Defull : see Deeful. 

t Defalmina'tion. Obs, rare- [f. De- I. 
1 + Fulmination.] The sending down of thunder- 
bolts. 

1615 T. Adams Spir. Navig. 21 He is nnt only as manacles 
to the bands of God to hold them from the defulmination 
of judgement. 

Defunct (dffp'rjkO, a. and $b, [ad. L. defunct- 
us discharged, deceased, dead, pa. pple. of defungi 
to discharge, have done with, f. De- I. 6 + fungi to 
perform, discharge (duty). Perh. immed. a. F. de- 
funct (Cotgr. 1611), now defunt.'] 

A. adj. Having ceased to live ; deceased, dead. 
[1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vi. ii. (1495) 187 A deed 

body is callyd Defnnctus, for he hath lefte the offyce of lyfe.] 
1 599 Shaks. Hen. V, iv. i. 21 The Organs, though defunct 
and dead before, Breake vp their drowsie Graue. 1603 
Jas. I in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. III. 63 To do that and all 
other honnor that we may unto the Queene defunct. 1605 
Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. x. § 5. 42 The anatomy is of a defunct 
patient. 1694 Lond. Gaz. No. 2981/3 Two defunct Knights 
of the Order. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xx, Now, Simon 
. . what was the purport of the defunct Oliver Proudfute's 
discourse with you ? 1872 Baker Nile Tribut. xx. 341 The 
stock in trade of a defunct doctor. 

b. fig. No longer in existence ; having ceased 
its functions ; dead, extinct. 

1741 Love of Fame (ed. 4) 74 Defunct by Phoebus' laws, 
beyond redress. 1809-10 Coleridge Friend (ed. 3) II. 20 
This ghost of a defunct absurdity. 1834 Medwin A ngler in 
Wales I. 24 It appeared, some months ago, in a ^defunct 

Sriodical. 1878 Stewart & Tait Unseen Univ. iii. § 115 
ue to the crashing together of defunct suns. 

B. sb. The defunct : the deceased ; hence, with 
pi. (rare), one who is dead, a dead person. 

1548 Hall Chron. Hen. VIII, an. 1 (R.) The corps of the 
said defunct [the late kyng] was brought . . into the great 
chamber. x6n Shaks. Cymb. iv. ii. 358 Nature doth abhorre 
to make his bed With the defunct, or sleepe upon the dead. 
1663 Wood Life (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 479 The . . hors-litter. . 
where was the defunct,drawne bysix horses. X715 M. Davies 
Ath. Brit. I. 143 Those two great Episcopal Defuncts. 
1771 Smollett Humph. CI. (1815) 217 Knavish priests, who 
pretended that the devil could have no power over the de- 
funct, if he was interred in holy ground. 1828 Lahdor 
I mag. Convers. III. 392 Indifferent whether the pace with 
which the defunct are carried to the grave be quick or slow. 
1839-40 W. Irving Wolfert's R. (1855) 251 Accosting a ser. 
vant . . he demanded the name of the defunct. 1888 H. C. 
Lea Hist. Inquisition 1. 391 A sentence condemning five de- 
functs. 

Defunction (d/fzvnkjan). rare, [ad. L. de- 
funclion-em execution, discharge, death, n. of action 
from defungi (see prec.).] Dying, decease, death. 

1599 Shaks. Hen. V, 1. ii. 58 Foure hundred one and 
twentie yeeres After defunction of King Pharamond. 1617 
Collins Def. Bp. Ely 11. ix. 380 Applying it to the daily 
defunctions of our penitence. 1813 T. Busav Lucretius in. 
Comment, ill, The soul .. in cases of sudden defunction .. 
will be entirely . . dissipated before the body visibly decays. 
1859 Punch 2 July 8/2 That obnoxious potentate's defunction. 

Defurnctionalize, v . [De- II. i.] trans. To 
deprive of function or office. 

1877 Coues FurAnim. i. 12 Back upper premolar defunc- 
tionalized as a * sectorial ' tooth. Ibid. xi. 325 The sectorial 
teeth are defunctionalized as such. 
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f Defti 'native, a. Obs. rare" 1 , [f. L. defunct- 
ppl. stem (see Defunct) + -ive.] Of or pertaining 
to defunction or dying. 

1601 Shaks. Phoenix % Turtle 14 Let the priest in surplice 
white, That defunctive music can, Be the death-divining 
swan. 

Deftrnctness. [-ness.] The state of being 
defunct ; extinctness. 

1883 Wright Dogmatic Scept. 7 This gave scepticism its 
crowning emancipation, finally hurling the miraculous into 
everlasting defunctness. 

tDefrrnd, v. Obs. rare. Also 6 defound. 
[ad. L. defundfre (or its OF. repr. defondre, des-, 
def), f. De- 1. 1 + fundgre to pour. See also Dif- 
fund.] trans. To pour down. 

1 51 3 Douglas Mneis ix. viii. 4 The son scheyn Begouth 
defund [v.r. defound] hys bemys on the greyn. Ibid. xn. 
Prol. 41 Fvrth. .ischyt Phebus Defundand [v.r. defoundand] 
from hys sege etheriall Glaid influent aspectis celicall. 

Deftise, -ed, -edly, Defiision, -ive, obs. ff. 
Diffuse, etc. 
t Defirst, v. Obs. rare — [ad. med.L. de- 
fustdre (Du Cange), f. T>E-+fustis cudgel.] 

16*3 Cocke«am, Defust, to cudgle, or beat one. [1644 
Vindex Anglicus 5 How ridiculous . . is the merchandise 
they seeke to sell for currant. Let me afford you a few ex- 
amples . . Read and censure. Adpitgne, Algate, Daffe . . 
Defust, Depex , , Contrast, Catillate, etc.] 

t Defy, sb, Obs, [a. F. difi, earlier deffy 
(15th c. in Littr£), f. deffi-er, defi-er to Defy.] 
Declaration of defiance ; challenge to fight. 

1580 Sidnev Arcadia (1622) 272 Hee . . because he found 
Amphialus was inflexible, wrote his defie vnto him in this 
maner. 1600 Fairfax Tasso vi. xx, Arme you, my Lord, he 
said, your bold defies By your braue foes accepted boldly 
beene. 161a Bacon Charge touching Duels, When he had 
himself given the lie and defy to the Emperor. X645 Evelyn 
Diary (1827) I. 279 There had been in the morning a tour- 
nament of several! young gentlemen on a formal defy. 1700 
Dbyoeh Pal. ff Arc. 1856 At this the challenger with fierce 
defie His trumpet sounds : the challenged makes reply. 
a 1734 North Exam. 1. ii. § 75 (1740) 69 What becomes of 
his Grace's improper Defy to them? 

Defjr (dtfar), v. 1 Forms : 4-6 defye, 4-7 -fie, 
5- defy, (also 4 de^gho, 4-5 deffie, -fye, diry, 
diffle, -fy(e, dyffy(e). [ME. a. OF. des-, def, 
defer (mod.F. dtfier) = Pr. desfar, desfizar, It. 
disf dare, dijfiif are, med.L.diJfidare (Du Cange) 
Rom. *disftdare, f. Dis- privative + *ftddre to trust, 
give faith to (f. L. fidus faithful). The sense- 
development appears to have heen 'to renounce 
faith, alliance, or amity with, declare hostility 
against, challenge to fight ' ; the later sense ' dis- 
trust ' found in modern F., and occasionally in Eng., 
is, according to Darmesteter, perh. taken over from 
L. difftdgre to distrust, of which the OF. repr. was 
difier : see sense 7.] 

fl. trans. To renounce faith, allegiance, or 
affiance to (any one) ; to declare hostilities or war 
against ; to send a declaration of defiance to. Obs. 

c 1300 If, A lis. 7201 Pors . . saide . . Yeldith him my feute 
I no kepe with him have no lewte. Syggith him Y him de- 
fyghe, With sweord and with chyvalrye f Of him more holde 
Y nulle. c 1330 R. Brunhe Chron. (1810) 46 Edmunde bi 
messengers pe erle he diffies. c X450 Merlin 70 He hym 
diffied at the ende of xl dayes, he seide he sholde hym 
diffende yef he myght 1568 Grafton Chroit. II. 228 The 
King sent other Ambassadors . . to sommon him : and that 
if he would not be otherwise advised, then the king gave 
them full authoritie to defye him. 1885 C. Plummer 
Fortescue y s Abs. ty Lim. Mon. 258 James Douglas . . defied 
the king [of Scotland), and offered his homage to the King 
of England. 

t D. To repudiate, disavow. Obs. 

c X386 Chaucer Knfs, T. 746, 1 defye the seurete and the 
bond Which that thou seist pat I haue maad to thee. 

2. To challenge to combat or battle, arch. 

c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 655 If pov art to fi3te bold com on y be 
diffye ! 1470-85 Malory Arthur xwi. xv, Tho knyghtes in 
the Castel defyen yow. 1595 Shaks. John 11. i. 406 Defie 
each other, and pell-mell Make worke vpon our selues, for 
heauen or hell. 1667 Milton P. L. 1. 49 TIT infernal Serpent 
. .Who durst defie th' Omnipotent to Arms. 1754 Richard- 
son Grandison I. xxxix. 291 A man who defies his fellow- 
creature into the field, in a private qaarrel, must first defy 
his God. 1870 Bryant Iliad I. hi. 102 Go now, Defy him to 
the combat once again. 

f b. inir. To utter defiance. Obs. 

c X400 Roivland $ O. 449 Appon sir Rowlande hegan defy 
With a full hawtayne Steven. 

3. trans. To challenge to a contest or trial of 
skill ; esp, to challenge to do (what the challenger 
is prepared to maintain cannot be done;. Const. 
to and inf. 

X674 Brevint Saul at Endor 366, I defie all the Roman 
Preachers to say anything to justifie what they do upon this 
account. 1697 jDrvoeh Virg. Georg. 11. 773 The Groom his 
Fellow-Groom at Buts defies. 1770 Junius Lett, xxxvii. 
i8r, I defy the most subtile lawyer in this country to point 
out a single instance in which they have exceeded tbe truth. 
X845 Darwin Voy. Nat. ix. (1890) 211, 1 defy any one at first 
sight to be sure that it is not a fish leaping for sport. 1887 
Bowen Virg. ALncid vi. 171 In wild folly defying the Ocean 
Gods to compete. 

4. To challenge the power of; to set at defiance; 
to resist boldly or openly ; to set at nought. 

1377 Langl. 'P. PL B. xx. 65 Mylde men and holy .. 
Defyed [C. xxm. 66 Deficden] al falsenesse and folke bat hit 
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vsed. c 1386 Chaucer Somfin. T. aao For hir lewednesse 
I hem diffye. 1393 Gowks Con/. III. 311 Ha, thou fortune, 
1 the defie, Now hast thou do to me thy werst. 1530 Palsgr. 
515/21 ' diffye, I set at naught. 1670 Dsvden Conq. Granada 
t. f. From my walls 1 defie the Powr's of Spain. 1717 T. Tud- 
way in Ellis Orig.Lctt.Szx. it. IV. 313W1CI1 a thousand other 
insolent speeches defying the Vice-Chancel lor and Heads. 
1857 Maurice Ep. St. John xiv. 224 The Apostles could not 
defy the witness of the conscience. 

b. Said of things: To resist completely, be 
beyond the power of. 

1715 tr. Pancirollus* R<rum Mem. I. it. xi*. xi6 It 
[ N aphtha! . . defies to he guench'd by a ny Moisture whatever. 
1704 Mas. Radcliffe Myst. Udolpho xv, Others seemed to 
defy all description. 1838 Thirlwall Greece III. xx. 135 
The fortress defied their attacks. 1871 Mobley Voltaire 
(1886) 34a Holiness, deepest of all the words that defy defi- 
nition. 

1 5. To set at nought ; to reject, renounce, de- 
spise, disdain, revolt at. Obs. 

c 13x0 R. Brunne Med. 743 Y haue be skurged, scorned 
dyffyed, Wounded, angred, and crucyfyed. c 1440 Promp. 
I'arv. 115 Dyffyyn, or vttcrly dyspysyn, vilipendo. 1484 
Caxton Curtail 9 Certes. brother, thou demaudest that 
whyche thou oughtest todefTye. i$xjTv*NK*OldeLearnyng 
To Rdr., Some ther be that do defye All that is newe, and 
ever do crye The old is better, away with the newe. 1549 
Olde Erasm. Par. These. 4 t I defie all thinges in com- 
parison of the gospel of Christ. 1600 Shaks. A. V. L. 
Epil. 21 If I were a Woman, I would kisse as many of you 
as had . . breaths that I defi'de not. 1601 Down/. Earl 
Huntington v. in Hail. Dodsley VI II. 199 No, Iohn, I 
defy To stain my old hands in thy youthful blood. 17x7-38 
Gay Fables 1. xxvi. 17 He next the mastiff's honour try'd. 
Whose honest jaws the bribe defy'd. 

6. ?To reprobate; to curse. Obs. 

C1430 Hymns Virg. (1867) 95 Hise deedli synnls he can 
to defie. 1548 Hall Chron. jab, The faire damoselles 
defied that daie lat Agincourt] in the whlche thei had lost 
their paramo rs. 

1 7. intr. To have or manifest want of faith ; to 
have distrust of. Obs. [OV.difier de t 12th c in 
HaUf.] 

c 1380 WvCLtF Whs. (x88o) 479 He were a foot out cf 
bileue bat diffiede heere of Cristis help. 150a Ord. Crysten 
Men (W. de W. 1506) II. xviii. 136 We sholde defye aboue 
all of our strength & our merytes. 1613 R. C. Table Alph. 
(ed. 3), Dejie, distrust. 

fDefy*, v.2 Obs. Forms: 4-6 defye, 4-5 
defie, define, 5 dyffye, ditye, defy, defyyn. 

[The word has all the appearance of being of F. origin^but 
no equivalent OF. defier has yet been recorded, nor is it 
clear what the etymology of such a form would be. Phono- 
logically, it might answer to L. dP/atcdre, dPfUdre (see De- 
f ecate* \ but the sense offers difficulties. It has been sug- 
gested, however, that if 1 b were the starting-point, it might 
conceivably answer to a late L. df/secdre itomacknm (cf. 
dissolvert stomachnm Pliny). But the sense-development 
remains uncertain, and the order here followed is provi- 
sional. It may be that ■ dissolve ' was the primary sense.] 

L tram. To digest (food). Said of a person, 
of the stomach or other organ, of natnrc, a sol- 
vent, etc. 

13631 Langl. P. PL A. Prot. 108 Good wyn of Gaskoyne 
And wyn of Oseye, Of Ruyn and of Rochel be Rost to 
defye. 1377 Ibid. B. xm. 404 More mete ete and dronke 
ben kende mi^t defie. Ibtd. B. xv. 63 Hony is vuel to 
defye. 138a Wycuf i Sam. xxv. 37 Whnnne Naabal hadd. 
defied the wyn [Vulg. digessisset]. 1393 GowEa Con/. III. 
25 My stomack may it nought defie. C1400 Lan/ranc's 
Cirurg. 340 If . . be patient mai not wel defie his mete. 
^1440 Promp. Parv. 115 Dcfyyn mete or drynke, digero. 
154a Booroe Dyetary ix. (1870) 250 The lyuer . . can not 
truely decocte, defye ne dygest the superabundaunce of 
meate & drynke the whiche is In the stomack e. 

b. To defy the stomach, a person ; to digest the 
stomach : see Digest v. 

«393 Gowkr Con/. III. 41 Nero than . . slough hem. for he 
wolde se The whose stomack was best defied. And whan 
he hath the sothe tried, He found that he, which goth the 
pas, Defied best of alle was. I c 147S Scr, low* Deere 761 
Ye shall have rumney and malmesyne. . Kochell. The reed 
your stomake to defye. 

2. intr. Of food : To undergo digestion, to digest . 
C1315 Shoreham 28 Ac [hyt]. .defith nnujt ase thy mete. . 

Nabyd hy?t nau3t ase other mete Hys tyme of defVynge. 
136a Langl. P. PL A. v. 819 For hungur ober for Furst I 
make myne A-vou, Schal neuer fysch on Fridai defyen in 
my ma we. 

3. trans. To make ready by a process likened I o 
digestion, to 1 concoct \ 

^1380 WvCLir Serm. xxxlii. Sel. %Vks. I. 88 Water., is 
drawen in to be vine tree and sib in to be grapis, and by 
tyme defyed til pat it be wyn. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 
P. R. iv. vii. (Tollem. MS.), It is seyde bat yf blood is wel 
sode and defied, berof men makeb wel talow. c 1400 Lan- 
/raw's Cirurg. a«a If bou drawist out be matere bat is 
neischebe matere bat is hard Is yvel to defie. 

b.. To dissolve, waste by dissolution. 
1393G0WER Con/. I. 76 pilke ymage Thei drowen out and 
nls so faste Fer Into Tibre bei it caste, Wher be riuere it bab 
defied, c 1430 Lydc. Bochas VI. x v. (1554) 16a b, The honde, 
the head . . Were . . Upoo a stake set vp . . There to ubyde 
where it did shyneor reyne With wynde and wether til they 
wer defyed. 

C. inlr. 

ei+xo Pallad. on llusb. III. xx6o (Fit*. MS ) The mirtes 
baies rypchit is to take And honge hem in thy wyn wessell 
ywrie All cloos & long in hit let hem defie. 

4. To defy out : to eject as excrement ; to void. 
138a Wvcur Deut. xxiii. 13 Whanne thow sittist, thow 

shalt delue bi enuyrown, and the defied out thow shalt 
couer with erthe, in the whych thow art releued. 

Defter, obs. form of Defter. 
Vol. III. 
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Defying, vbL sb.* [f. Defy v.* + -isoi.] | 
The action of Depy v.* ; a defiance, a challenge. 

c 1300 A". A tit. 7289 AH sunder . .hath afonge thy denying. 1 
c 1440 Pronrp. Parv. 116 Dcfyynge, or dyspysynge. «'«• : 
pcncio^/locciptncio. 1483 Cat A. Angl. 94 Uefiynge, aesptc 
cio, etc. ; vbi a disspysvnge. 

t Defining, vbt. sb.* [f. Defy v. 2 + -in*q * 
The action ofdtgesting ; digestion. 

c 1315 (see Drfy v. 2). c S400 Lan/ranc's Cirurg. 16a J>ese 
•rtarya goib to . . be lyvere Ik geveb him vertu ful myche 
& makip defiynge. e 1440 Promp. Parv. x 16 Defyynge of 
mete or drynke, digtstio. 1483 C at A. Angl. 94 A Defiynge, 
digestio. 

Defying, ///. a. [f. Defy i/.i + -ixoi.] That 
defies; defiant. 

1834 Macavlav Pitt Ess. (1854) 309/1 His Impetuous, 
adventurous and defying character. 

Hence BeQrlngly atlv. t defiantly, with de- 
fiance. 

1831 L. E. L. in Examiner 8ai/i The petticoat is defy- 
ingly dragged through tba mud. 1856 Mas. IIrowninc 
Aur. Leigh u 504, I looked into his face defyingly. 

Defyne, JDefynicion, etc., obs. ff. Define, 
Definition; etc. 

Deg, v. 1 dial. [var. of Dag vM O. trans. 
To sprinkle with water; to damp. D. inlr. To 
drizzle. Hence Degging vbl. sb. ; in comb, deg' 
ging-can t -cart, -machine (see quots.\ 

1674 in Ray N. C. Words 14. 1854 W. Gasrcll Lett. 
Lane. Dial. 28 {Lane. Glass.) 1 he word which a Lancashire 
man employs for sprinkling with water is * to deg and 
wheo he degs his garden he uses a deggin»can. 1865 Miss 
Lahce Carter's Struggles viL 53 (ibtd.\ Si' tho' what a 
deggin' hoo's gin me. 1874 Kkight Diet. Mtch. t Degging* 
machine (Cotton), One for damping the fabric in the process 
of calendering. 1885 Manch. Exam. 14 Aug. a/6 It was 
usual for the degging cart to go three times over the ground 
. .as twice going over would not deg across the road. 189a 
Northumb. Wds. t Deg x to drizzle »Dag, 

II Degage (d*gay), a. ; fern. -ee. [F. pa. pple. 
of dSgager to disengage, pot at ease.] Easy, un- 
constrained (in manner or address). 

1697 VAKaaucH Relapse iv. vi ai8, I do use to appear 
a little more d«5gage\ 171a Budgrll Spect. No. 977 f 8 An 
Air altogether galant and de*gace. 176a Goldsm. Cit. IV. 
xxxix, Mamma pretended to be as d/gagie as I. 1855 
Dickens Dorrit (Housch. ed.) 303/2 You ought to make 
yourself fit for it ISociety] by being more dtfgagt and less 
preoccupied. 

t Degalant, a. Obs. rare. [f. Dk- II. 3 + 
galant, Gallant a.] Ungallant, wanting in gal- 
lanlry. 

1778 Hist. Elita Warwick II. 6 The most insensible of 
lovers, the most degalant bridegroom. 

t-Dega*mboy» Obs. Short for viol-de-gamboy 
(Shaks.) * viola-da-gamba, a musical instrument : 
see Gamba and Viola. 

16x8 Fletcher Chances iv. ii, Presuming To medle with 
my degamboys. 

Deganglionate, Degeneralize: see De-II. i. 

Degamish (dfgaunij), v. rare. By-form of 
DisoARNisn : see De- I. 6. 

t DegE'St. Obs. [a. OF. degast (1 4th c.) t mo( l- 
F. aYgat, f. OF. degasler to devastate, f. De- I. 3 
+ gaster to waste.] Devastation, ruin, waste. 

159a W va ley Armtrrie 116 Ech thing almost we turne 
vnto degaste. 1653 H. Cocan tr. Pint J s Trav. liv. 914 
He lost in all these degasts eight Thousand of his men. 

Degelation (d/'d^iVt-fen). rare. [f. K. digeler 
to thaw, f. des-, dt- (De- I. 0) + geler to freeze.] 
Melting from the frozen state; thawing. 

In mod. Diet. 

fDegen (d^gan). Old Cant. Also degan, 
dagen. [per.; = sword.] 

a 1700 B. E. Diet Cant. Crciu, Degtn, a Sword. 1785 in 
GaosE Diet. Vulg. T. 18*7 Lytton Pelham (1864) 385 
(Farmer) Tip him the degen. 

t Degender, v. Obs. [ad. L. degcner&re, h . 
dlginfrcr (15th a), after Gender v.] inlr. To 
degenerate. 

1539 Tavebner Gard. Wysed. it. 18 b, He forgatte all 
goodnes and degendred quyte & cleane from the renowmed 
& excellent vertoes of bys father. 1596 SrEHsea Hymne 
Heav. Love 04 So that next off-spring of the Makers love 
Degendenng to hate, fell from above Through pride. 
1597 Ix>we Chlrurg. (1634) 83 If it [Furuncle] much in- 
flameth, oftentimes it degendereth into Anthrax. 

Hence t Dege ndered ///. a. t degenerate. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin** Inst. it. ii. (1634) 1x7 The 
perverted and degendred nature of man. 

t Degener, v. Obs. [a. F. d^nfy-er, ad. L. 
dcgencr&re : see Degenerate.] intr. « prec. 
Hence Dege*oered ppl. a. 

1545 Joyk Exp. Dan. iv. G ij b, Y # churche . . degenered 
much from her first beutye. 1611 ed. Spenser's t. Q. v. 
ProL ii, They into that ere long will be degenered U$g6 
degendered). 1614 EaaL Stirliko Doomes-day, Fifth Hour 
(R.>, Of religioo a degener'd seed. 

Degeneracy (d/djenerasi). [f. Degenerate 
a. : see -act.] The condition or quality of being 
degenerate. 

1664 H. More Afyst. Iniq. 206 This grand Degeneracy of 
the Church. 1711 Addison Spect. No. 65 P 9 It is Nature 
in its utmost Corruption and Degeneracy. 186a GocxautN 
Pers, Relig. 117 A degeneracy from the scriptural theory 
of Public Worship. 1883 Fiouoe Short Stud. IV. v. 336 
The fall of a nobility may be a cause of degeneracy, or it 
may only be a symptom. 



DEGENERATE. 

b. An Instance of degeneracy ; something that 
is degenerate, rare. 

1678 CunwoRTH IntetL Syst. in (R.) We incline., to 
account this form of atheism, .tobc but a certain degeneracy 
from the right Heraclitick and Zenoman cabala. i86x 
Altord in Li/e (1873) 345 The cathedral of Sens is a sad 
degeneracy from ours. 

Degenerate (d/dj5e*nerA\ a. Also 5-6 -at, 
6 Sc. -It. [ad. L. degenerat-us, pa. pple. of de- 
gencrdre : see next.] 

A. as pa. pple. — Degenerated. Obs. or arch. 
1494 (see B. 1 J. 1500-ao Dunbar Poems xiv. 42 Sic bral* 

lam and bosteris, degenerat fra thalr naturis. 135a Aar. 
Hamilton Cattch. (1884) 19 How matrimonye was degenerat 
fra the first perfect ioun. 1559 in Strype^Nit. Re/. I. viii.23 
To what abuses the state of that lvff was degenerate. 1607-ia 
IIacon Ess. Great Place ( Arb.) 384 Observe wherein and now 
they have degenerate. 1733 Swift On Poetry 381 Degenerate 
from their ancient brood. 

B. as adj. 

1. Having lost the qualities proper to the race or 
kind; having declined from a higher to a lower 
type; hence, declined In character or qualities; 
debased, degraded, a. of persons. 

1494 Fadyan Chran. vtt. ccxaxv. 37a Thou art degenerat, 
ft growen out of kynde. 1605 Shaks. Lear \. iv. 276 Lear. 
Degenerate Dastard, He not trouble thee ; Yet haue I left a 
daughter. 1794 S. Williams Vermont 196 The Laplanders 
are only degenerate TRrtars. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
1 1. 139 Tyrconnel sprang . . from one of those degenerate 
families of tbe pale which were popularly classed with the 
aboriginal population of Ireland. 1856 Faocui Hist. Eng. 
(1858) I. Hi. R4« The degenerate representatives of a once 
noble institution. 

b. of animals and plants: spec. In Biol. (cf. 
Degeneration i b). 

x6n Bible 7er. ii. 31 How then art thou turned into the 
degenerate plant of 0 strange vine I 165 1 N. Bacon Disc. 
Govt. 11. i. (1739) 4 (As a Plant transplanted into a savage 
soil) in degree and disposition wholly degeDerate. 1665 
T. Hrrrert Trav. (1677) 12 Penguins .. the wings or fin* 
hanging down like sleeves, covered with down tnstead of 
Feathers . . a degenerate Duck. 1879 Ray Lankestrr 
Degeneration ss The Ascidian Phallusia shows itself to be 
a degenerate Vertebrate by beginning life as a tadpole. 
1890 M. Marshall in Nature 11 ScpL, Animals., which 
have lost organs or systems which tneu* progenitors pos- 
sessed, are commonly called degenerate. 

C. fig* of things. Hn Geom. applied to a loens 
of any order when rednccd to Ihe condition of an 
aggregate of loci of a lower order.) 

155a Isee AJ. 1669 Gale Crt. 0/ Gentiles 1. 1. viL 36 The 
several names . . were al but corrupt degenerate derivation* 
from Iewish Traditions. 1763 J. Brown Poetry ff A! us. xl 
193 The degenerate Arts sunk with the degenerate City. 
1878 Morley Cariyle Cril. Misc. Ser. 1. RoiThe cant and 
formalism of any other degenerate form of active faith. 

2. transf Characterized by degeneracy. 

1651 tr. Bacoris L\fe % Death 8 In Tame Creatures, their 
Degenerate Life corrupteth them. i7xS-*o Po*a Iliad ril 
540 Such men as live in these degenerate days. 1870 Swin- 
BU3NE Ess. ff Stud. (iS70 joi There has never been an age 
that was not degenerate tn the eyes of its own fools. 
Degenerate d/d^e nC-M't), v. [f. degenerat- ; 
ppl. stem of L. degefterare to depart from its race 
or kind, to fall from its ancestral qnality,f.<££rwr 
adj. that departs from its race, ignoble, f. De- I, 1 
+gentr- {genus) race, kind. So ¥. atgintrcr 
(1 5th c in Hatzf.).] 

1. intr. To lose, or become deficient in, the 
aualities proper to the race or kind ; to fall away 
from ancestral virtue or excellence ; hence (more 
generally), to decline in character or qnalities, 
become of a lower type. a. of persons. 

s 553 Eorn Treat. Newe Ind. (Arb.) 31 Degeneratingc from 
al kind of honestie and faithfulnes. 1 6xa T. Taylor Comm. 
Titns L xa When men degenerate, and by sinne put off the 
nature of man. 1651 Hobber Leviath. l xiiL 63 The man- 
ner of life, which men . . degenerate into In a civill Warre. 
1718 Ladv M. W. Montagu Let. to Ctess 0/ Mar xo Mar., 
It is well if 1 do not degenerate into a downright story- 
teller. 1863 Geo. Eliot Komola 1 . v, 1 n this respect Floren- • 
tioes have not degenerated from their ancestral customs, 
b. of animals and plants. 

1577 Bull Luther's Comm. Ps. Graa\ (1615) 193 They de- 
generate, and grow out of kind, and become evil plants. 
x6a6 Uacon Syeva f 518 Plants for want of Culture, degene- 
rate to be baser in the same kind , and sometimes so far, as 
to change into another kind. 1751 Chambers CycL a, v. De- 
gentraHon, It Is a great dispute among the naturalists, 
whether or no animals plants, etc. be capable of degenerat- 
ing into other species T 1845 Foap^ Handbk. Spain \. 53 
They have from neglect degenerated into ponies. 
C. transf. and fig. of things. 

1545 Raynold Byrth 0/ Mankynde 40 When they be en- 
tered into tbe naoell, tbe ii. vaynes degenerat in one. 1605 
Bacon Adv. Learu. x. iiL I a. xa After that the state of 
Rome was not it selfe. but did degenerate. 1741 Butlm 
Serm. Wks. 1874 1 1. 263 Liberty . . is . . liable . . to degene- 
rate insensibly into licentiousness. 1841 D'Isracu Amen. 
Lit. (1867) 125 Th c Latin of the bar had degenerated into 
the most ludicrous barbarism. 

d. Geom. Of a curve or other locus : To become 
reduced to a lower order, or altered into a locus of 
a different or less complex form. 

1703 W. Emerson Afeth. Increments ru, If the parts of the 
abscissa be taken infinitely small, then these parallelograms 
degenerate into tbe curve. 
+ 2. To show a falling off or degeneration from 
an anterior type ; to be degenerate. Obs. 

19» 
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1548 Hall Chron. 176 b, Jhon Talbot erle of Shrewesbury, 
a valeant person, and not degenerating from his noble parent. 
1613 Bingham Xenopiwh 48 Of such Ancestors are you de- 
scended. 1 speak not this, as though you degenerated from 
them. 1715-30 Pope Iliad \\\ 451 Such Tydeus was . . 
Gods ! how the son degenerates from the sire. 1739 — 
io Swift's Lett. (1766) 11. 255 Dr. Arbuthnot's daughter does 
not degenerate from the humour and goodness of her father. 

f 3. To become or be altered in nature or char- 
acter (without implying debasement) ; to change 
in kind ; to show an alteration from a normal type. 

1548 Hall Chron. 176 b, The Scottes also not degenerat- 
yng from their olde mutabilitie. 1576 Fleming Panopl. 
Epist. 140 It is now highe time for you to degenerate, and 
to be unlike your selfe [i.e. less martial]. 1597 Gerarde 
Herbal 1. xlii. 62 It is altered . . into Wheate it selfe, as de- 
generating from bad to better. 1600 Hakluyt Voy. (1810) 
111. 186 Some .. followed Courses degenerating from the 
Voyage before pretended. 

f 4. To fall away, revolt. Obs. rare. 

1603 Carew Cornwall 98 a, The Cornish men . . marched 
to . . Welles, where James Touchet, Lord Audely, degene- 
rated to their party. 1611 Malynes Anc. Law-Merch. 431 
His friends forsake him, his wife and children suffer with 
him, or leatie him, or rebell, or degenerate against him. 

f 5. trans. To cause to degenerate ; to reduce to 
a lower or worse condition ; to debase, degrade. 

1645 Milton Tetrach. 192 It degenerates and disorders the 
best spirits. 1653 Gloria $ Narcissus 1. 172 The least de- 
jection of spirit . . would degenerate you from your birth 
and education. 1710 Brit. Apollo III. 2/1 Tbey. . Degene- 
rate themselves to Brutes. 1790-1811 Combe Devil upon 
Two Sticks in Eng. (1817) iv. 16 Her theatric excellencies 
. . are impaired by physical defects, or degenerated by the 
adoption of bad habits. 

f6. To generate (something of an inferior or 
lower type). Obs. rare* 

1649 G. Daniel Trinarch. t Hen. V xcivj A bastard flye, 
Corrupting where it breaths . . Degenerating Putrefaction. 
1668 Culpepper & Cole Bart hoi. Anat. 1. xxxii. 75 It is 
backwards more deep and broad, that the lower and after* 
end might degenerate as it were the Ditch or Trench. 

Hence Dege-nerating vbL sb. and a. 

161 1 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vi. xx. § r. 105 Young Corn- 
modus, his soone degenerating Son. 1693 Brancard Phys. 
Diet. 140/1 Metaptosis, the degenerating of one Disease into 
another, as of a Quartane Ague into a Tertian. 1746 W. 
Horslev The Fool No. 5 r 6 A Degenerating from this Char- 
acter is the Progress towards the Formation of a Beau. 

Dege nerated, ppl. a. [-ed *.] Fallen from 
ancestral or original excellence ; degenerate. 

1581 Petti g Guazzo's Civ. Conv. n. (1586) 84 Unknowen 
and degenerated posteritie. 1927 De Foe Hist. Appar. iv. 
(1840) 31 The Devil is . . a degenerated, fallen, and evil 
spirit. 1808 Wilford Sacr. Isles in Asiat. Res. VIII. 302 
In the present wicked age and degenerated times. 

Degenerately (did^e-ner^li), adv. [f. De- 
generate a. + -ly 2 .] In a degenerate manner. 

1645 Milton Tetrach. (1851) 145 Nothing now adayes is 
more degenerately forgott'n, than tbe true dignity of man. 
a 1671 J. Worthington Misc. 29 (T.) A short view of Rome, 
Christian, though apostatized and degenerately Christian. 

Dege*nerateness. rare. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
Degenerate quality or condition ; degeneracy. 

1640 Wilkins New Planet x. (1707) 272 A Degenerate ness 
and Poverty of Spirit. 1684. tr. Bonefs Merc. Covipit. vi. 
156 This degenerate ness, which frequently happens to the 
bloud in Autumnal Fevers. 

Degeneration d/d.sener^Jan). [a. F. dS- 
ge*niration (15th c. in Hatzf.), n. of action from L. 
degenerdre to Degenerate : see -ation.] 

1. The process of degenerating or becoming de- 
generate ; the falling off from ancestral or earlier 
excellence ; declining to a lower or worse stage of 
being ; degradation of nature. 

1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts (1658) 460 That so he might 
learn the difference betwixt his generation, and his degenera* 
tion, and consider how great a loss unto him was his fall in 
Paradise. 1658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot. i. 3 Others con- 
ceived it most natural to end in fire . . whereby they also 
declined a visible degeneration into worms. 1661 Cowley 
Prop. Adv. Exp. Philos. Concl., Capable (as many good In- 
stitutions) . . of Degeneration into any thing harmful. 1845 
Maurice Mot. Philos. in Encycl. Metrop. 11. 598/1 It is 
possible in each case to trace the process of degeneration. 

to. Biol. A change of structure by which an 
organism, or some particular organ, becomes less 
elaborately developed and assumes the form of a 
lower type. 

[1751 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Others hold, that degeneration 
only obtains in vegetables ; and define it the change of a 
plant of one kind, into that of another viler kind. Thus, say 
they, wheat degenerates into darnel . . But our . . best natu- 
ralists maintain the opinion of such a degeneration, or trans- 
mutation, to be erroneous.] 1848 Carpenter Anhn. Phys. 
33 Such a degeneration may take place simply from want 
of use. # 1879 Ray Lank ester Degeneration (1880) 32 De- 
generation may be defined as a gradual change of the struc- 
ture in which the organism becomes adapted to less varied 
and less complex conditions of life. Ibid. 32 Elaboration of 
some one organ may be a necessary accompaniment of De. 
generation in all the others. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v., In 
many flowers . . the formation of a nectary results from the 
degeneration of the stamens. 

C. Path. * A morbid change in the structure of 
parts, consisting in a disintegration of tissue, or in 
a substitution of a lower for a higher form of struc- 
ture ' (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1851-60 in M avne Expos. Lex. 1866 A. Flint Princ. Med. 
(1880) 54. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 193 The 
gangrenous degeneration rapidly extended. 1883 Syd. Soc. 
Lex. s,v., Fatty degeneration . .consists in the substitution 



of oil globules for the healthy protoplasm of cells, or other 
structures, by transformation . . of the protoplasmic com- 
pound. 

2. The condition of being degenerate ; degeneracy. 

? 1481 Caxton Orat. G. Flaminens F j, Rather . . with de. 
generacion than nobleness, a 1652 J. Smith Set. Disc. ix. 
446 It speaks the degeneration of any soul . . that it should 
desire to incorporate itself with any . .sensual delights. 1865 
Merivale Rom. Emp. VIII. lxviii. 368 When the popular 
notion of its degeneration was actually realized. 

f 3. Something that has degenerated ; a degene- 
rate form or product. Obs. 

c 1645 Howell Lett. (1892) II. 475 What Languages . . are 
Dialects, Derivations, or Degenerations from their Originals. 
1646 Sir T. Browne/^w^ 23p.111.xvii. 147 Cockle, Aracus, 
/Egilops. and other degenerations which come up in unex- 
pected shapes. 1748 Hartley Observ. Man 1. iv. 453 The 
Degenerations ana Counterfeits of Benevolence. 

Hence Degfenera'tionist nonee-wd., one who 
holds a theory of degeneration. 

1 87 1 Tvlor Prim. Cult. I. 48 The opinions of older 
writers . . whether progressionists or degenerationists. 

Degenerative (d/tiscner^tiv), a. [f. L. de- 
generate ppl. stem of degenerdre to Degenerate 
+ -ive.] Of the nature of, or tending to, degenera- 
tion. 

1846 Worcester cites Month. Rev. 1879 Ray Lankes- 
ter Adv. Science (1890) 46 Degenerative evolution. 1890 
Humphry Old Age 149 Other degenerative changes, such as 
calcification of the costal cartilages. 

Degeneratory (dtf^e-neratari), a. rare. [f. 
as prec. + «oby.] Tending to degeneration. 

1876 R. F. Burton Gorilla L. 1. 28 Perhaps six years had 
exercised a degeneratory effect upon Roi Denis. 

Degenered : see Degeneb. 

Degenerescence (-e*sens). Biol. [a. F. d<!- 
ginirescence (1799 in Hatzf.), f. diginirescent, 
deriv. of dtginirer to degenerate, after L. inchoative 
vbs. : see -escent.] Tendency to degenerate ; the 
process of degeneration. 

1882 G. Allen in St. James's Gaz. 30 May 3 They have 
all . . acquired the same parasitic habits, and . . exhibit dif- 
ferent stages in the same process of degenerescence. 1884 

H. Macmillan in Brit. $ For. Evang. Rev. Apr. 315 The 
degenerescence of Decandolle brings all the parts of the 
flower back to tbe leaf. 

t Dege'nerize, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. degener 
(see next) + -ize.] intr. To become degenerate, 
to degenerate. 

1605 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iii. Vocation 104 Degeneriz'd, 
decaid, and withered quight. 

t Dege'lierOUS, a. Obs. [f. L. degener de- 
generate, bastard, spurious (see Degenerate v.) + 
-ous, after Generous a. } of which it is, in some 
senses, treated as a derivative : cf. ungenerous t de- 
gallant.*] 

1. Fallen from ancestral virtue or excellence, un- 
worthy of one's ancestry or kindred, degenerate, 
a. of persons. 

1600 Dekker Gentle Craft Wks. 1873 I. 74 Your Grace to 
do me honour Heapt on the head of this degenerous boy 
Desertless favours. 1643 Phynne Sov. Power Part. iv. 35 
Disclaiming them as degenerous Brats, and not their sonnes. 
a 1734 North Lives I. 199 An upstart and degenerous race. 
D. of personal qualities, feelings, actions, etc. 

1597 Daniel Civ. Wars 1. Hi, The least felt touch of a 
degenerous feare. 11734 North Exam. n. v. § 41 (1740) 
338 That this Passive-Obedience or ^Non. Resistance of 
theirs is a slavish and degenerous Principle. 

c. trans/. Characterized by degeneration. 

1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. x. (1632) 647 In our effemi- 
nate and degenerous age. 1690 Bovle Chr. Virtuoso 11. 39 
Especially in such a Degenerous age. 

d. Const. from, {rare.) 

1657 Bp. H. King Poems in. ix. (1843) oj He n'er had 
shew d Himself. So much degen'rous from renowned Vere. 
1695 Dodwell Def. Vittd. Deprived Bps. 36 The Ages he 
d^als in were very degenerous from the Piety and Skill of 
their Primitive Ancestors. 

2. trans/, and Jig. of things (esp. organisms or 
organic products). 

1635 F.White Sabbath Ep. Ded. 4 A good tree hath some 
degenerous branches. 1748 Univ. Mag. Aug. 65 That . . a 
new born child should.. be corrupted by the degenerous and 
adventitious milk of another. 

Hence + Degre'nerotxsly adv., + Dege'nerous- 
ness. 

1627 H. Burton Baiting of Pope's Bull 94 No true 
Englishman will be . . so vnnaturally and degenerously im- 
pious, a 1734 North Lives I. 371 Naming him so de- 
generously as he did. 1678 Walton Life Sanderson (1681) 
2 All the Rubbish -of their Degenerousness ought to fall 
heavy on such dishonourable heads. 

Degentilize, degermanize : see De- II. 1 . 
Dege^omorphiza'tion. nonee-wd. [f. De-II. 

I, Gr. 777 (comb. 7*0;-) earth + poppr) form.] The 
process of making tinlike, or less like, the earth. 

1894 Jrrrt. Educ. 1 Jan. 61/2 [They insistl that religious 
progress tends towards the de-anthropomorphization of God. 
Does it not equally tend towards the de-geomorphization of 
heaven ? 

Dege'rm, v. [De- II. 2.] trans. To remove 
the germ from (e. g. wheat). 
Dege*rminator. [De- II. 1 + 'L.germen germ.] 
A machine with iron discs for splitting the grains 
of wheat and removing the germ. 
! In mod. Diets. 



Degeroite ^degerJu-aiO. Mm. [Named 1S50 
f. Degerd in Finland.] A variety of llisingerite. 

1868 in Dana Min. 489. 

Degest, obs. form of Digest. 

Degging : see Deg v. 1 

Degh, obs. pres. t. of Dow v. to be of use. 

Degise, obs. form of Disguise. 

t Degla'brate, v. Obs. [f. L. deglabrat-, 
ppl. stem of deglabrare to smooth down, make 
smooth, f. De- I. 3 + glabr- smooth, glabrdre to 
make smooth.] trans. To make quite smooth. 
Hence Degla'brated ppl. a. 

16*3 Cocke ram, Deglabrate, to pull off skin, hayre, or 
the like. 1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. xiv. 466 An Eye- 
lid inverted.. was amended by cutting the Circle of the 
Deglabrated Eye-lid. 

Degladiation, obs. form of Digladiation. 

Deglaze v. : see De- II. 2. 

t Deglxrry, v. Obs. rare. [f. De- II. 2 + Gloivy 
sb."] trans. To deprive of its glory. 

1610 G. Fletcher Christ's Vict. 1. xvii, To crowne his 
head, That was before with thornes degloried. 1653 R. 
Mason in Bulwer's Anthrofomet. Let. to Author, Neither 
his soule nor body (both being so degloried). 

t Deghrbate, v. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. L. deglu- 
btre to peel, flay (f. De- I. 3 + glubh'e to peel, flay) 
+ -ate.] trans. To flay, excoriate. 

1623 Cockeram, Deglubate, to fley a thing. 1698 FaYER 
Acc. E. Ind. * P. 297 To prevent the sharp Winds deglu- 
bating us, we housed our selves Cap-a-pee under Felts. 

t Deglu'Tring, ppl. a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. *de- 
glube vb., ad. L. deglubSre : see prec] Flaying. 

a 1658 Cleveland CI. Vind. (1677) 96 Now enter his 
Taxing and deglubing Face, a squeezing Look like that of 
Vespasianus. 

Degltvtate, v. rare- 1 , [irreg. f. L. degltitirex 
see next.] =Deglute. 

1867 JmL R. Agric. Soc. Ser. 11. 111. 11. 639 The chance 
of choking does not depend upon hair which is deglutated. 

Degltlte (d/gl/7't), v. Obs. exc. as nonee-wd. 
In 6 di-. [f. L. deglutlre y f. De- I. 1 down + 
glutire, glutiire to swallow.] trans. To swallow, 
swallow down. Also absol. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer's Bk. Physicke 101/2 Make 
little Pilles, contayne them in thy mouth, and by little and 
little diglute or swallowe them. 1820 L. Hunt Indicator 
No. 64 (1822) II. 95 They champ, they grind, they deglute. 

t Deglu'tible, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. degluti-re 
(see prec.) + -ble.] Capable of being swallowed. 

1661 Lovell Hist Anim. $ Min. 513 Some are prescribed 
in a potable forme . . Others deglutible, bs pills and 
powders. 

Degltrtinate, v. [f. L. diglfito'ndt-, ppl. stem 
of degliitindre to unglue (Pliny), f. De- I. 6 + 
gliltindre to glue.] 

fl. trans. To unglue; to loosen or separate 
(things glued together). Obs. 

1609 J. Da vies Holy Roode (1876) 16 (D.) The Hand of 
Outrage that deglutinates His Vesture, glu'd with gore- 
blood to His backe. 1727 Bailey vol. II, Deglutinated. 

2. To deprive of gluten, extract the gluten from. 

1889 in Cent. Diet. 

Hence Degltxtina'tion. 

1623 in Cockeram n. s. v. Vngluing. 172 1 in Bailey. 

t Deglirtion, Obs. [a. obs. F. deglution 
(Cotgr.).] =next. 

1657 Tomlinson Rmou's Disp. 115 Compressed with the 
tongue or teeth before deglution. 

Deglutition (d*glirti-Jon). Phys. [a. F. di- 
glutilion (Pare 16th c), n. of action f. L. deghl- 
tire : see Deglute.] The action of swallowing. 

1650 Bulwer Anthropontit. 118 The action of the Gullet, 
that is Deglutition. 1748 Hartley Observ. Man 1. ii. 135 
The Nerves of the Fauces, and Muscles of Deglutition. 
1802 Paley Nat. Thtol. (1804) 195 In a city feast . . what 
deglutition, what anhelation ! 1804 Abernethy Surg. Obs. 
199 The difficulty of deglutition arose from the unnatural 
state in which the muscles of the pharynx were placed. 
1861 Lowell Biglow P. Poems 1890 II. 216 Persons who 
venture their lives in the deglutition of patent medicines, 
b. \n jig, senses of swallow. 

1764 Reid Inquiry vi. § 19 As the stomach receives its 
food, so the soul receives her images by a kind of nervous 
deglutition. 1848 C Bronte J. Eyre (1857) 241 Judgment 
( untempered by feeling is too bitter and husky a morsel for 
human deglutition. 1858 F*ovDfaHist. Eng. IV. 187 Even 
sucb good Catholics as the Irish chiefs had commenced a 
similar process of deglutition, much to their comfort. 
Deglutitious (d/ghrti-Jas), a. rare. [f. prec. : 
' see -ous.] Pertaining or tending to deglutition. 

1822 Heber in Jer. Taylor's JVhs.(iS2S> I. Introd. p. xci, 
, With the poor book which is beslavered with such dcgluti- 
I . tious phrases 1 have no acquaintance. 

Deglutitive (d/gl;7-titiv), a. rare. [f. as next 
j +-ive.] =next. 
In some mod. Diets. 

Deglutitory (d*gl/?tit9ri), a. rare. [f. L. 
degliitlt-y ppl. stem of degliitire to Deglute + -ory.] 
Pertaining to deglutition ; having the function of 
swallowing. 

1864 in Webster. 1887 Comh. Mag. Jan. 59 The little 
invalid, whose masticatory and deglutitory powers were 
now feebler.. 

Deglycerin(e v. : see De- II. 2. 
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De gO'rder. Math. [Made up of Degkek + 
Order.] The pair of numbers signifying The 
degree and order of any mathematical form. 

1880 Sylvester in Amer. fml. Mathem. III. When 
Kara we know that the degorder is (4 ; 4 1 

t Degorge (d/gfjds), v. Obs. [a. F. dtgorgcr, 
OI< \ desgorger : see De- 1. 6.] ^Disooi:oe. 

1493 Festivalt (W. de W. 1515) 14a These people ..made 
dragons for to spytte & degorge flarnbes of fyre out of theyr 
mouthes. 1586 B. Young Guassa's Civ. Conv. iv. i8t b, It 
beehoveth. .to chew it [a hastie entence] welt in our mindes 
before, least it be thought to be degorged . . raw and un- 
digested. i6i» Boys ivhs. a We must degorge our malice 
before we pray. 1635 Person Varieties 1. 14 Ail other waters 
doe degorge themselves into her [the sea's] bosome. 1737 
IIsackkn Farriery Impr. (1757) II. 69 The Farrier's Dic- 
tionary . . 1726 . says, that it proceeds from the eUgorging % 
tho' I suppose he means the dtsgorging t of the great Vein. 

tDegOTTSt.degOut. Obs. rare, [a. OK. des- t 
degoust, in mod.F. ddgofit.] ** Disgust. 

(716 M. DAVis.fi A then, Brit. 11. 150 Brinish ..and of an 
Unsavoury Degnut 17*0 Welton Suffer. Son of Go*i I. viii. 
154 From hence comes all thatdegoust and surfeit in Matters 
of Religion. 

t DegOU*t f v. Obs. [a. F. ddgoutter, OF. de- 
gttter (ialh c), *» Pr. degvfar 1— Rom. type *degHt- 
tare, f. L. De- 1. 1, down +gntta drop ; d.gttttdtus 
splashed, spotted.] 

1. trans. To spot, besprinkle with drops or spots. 
14*3 Jas. I KingisQ. cbri, A mantill .. That forrit was 

with ermyn full quhite, Degoutit with the self in spottis 
blake. i486 Bh. St. Albans Aviijb, Ye shall say she is 
Degouted to the vtlermost brayle. 

2. To shed in drops, distil. 

1505 Hawes Examp. Virt. iv. 4a The chambre where she 
held ner consystory The dewe aromatyke dyde oft degouie 
Of fragrant floures. 1509 — Past. Pleas. 198 Her redolente 
wordes . . Degouted vapoure moost aromatyke. 

Degradable (dfgr^dab't), a . U. Deouade 
v. + - able.] Capable of being degraded. 

(1867 H. Kings ley Sileofe of S. xxxvii. {1876) a ss The 
labourer, .is undegradable, being in a chronic state uf bank- 
ruptcy.] 

De'gradand. ran. [ad. L. degrculand-us to 
be degraded, gerundive of degraddre to Degrade.] 
One who is to be degraded from his rank or order. 

1891 R. W. Dixon Hist. Ch. Eur. IV. 494 The degradand 
is to be brought in his daily or ordinary dress. 

Degradation 1 (dcgrad^-Jan). [a. V. degra- 
dation (14th c. in Hatzf.), ad. medX. dtgraddtidn- 
em, n. of action f. degraddre, to Degrade : see 
-atj on.] The action of degrading. 

1. Deposition from some rank, office, or position 
of honour as an act of punishment ; esp. the de- 
priving of an ecclesiastic of his orders, benefices, 
and privileges, of a knight, military officer, etc., of 
his rank, of a graduate of his academical degree. 

In Eccl. Law t two kinds of degradation are recognized : 
see quot. 1885. 

a 1535 More Whs. 634 (R.) Vpon . . hys degradacion, he 
knelea downe before the byshoppes chaunccilour. .&humbli 
besought him of absolucion fro the sentence of excom- 
municacion. 1586 Exam. H. Barron** in Harl. Misc. 
(Math.) II. 35 Since his excommunication and degradation 
by the Romish church. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Rrb. 1. 
('843) aa /a He saw many removes and degradations in all 
the other offices of which he had been possessed. 17*6 
AvurrB Parergon 206 Degradation is commonly used to 
denote a Deprivation or Removing of a Man from his 
Office and Benefice. 1779-81 Johnson L. P., Halifax ■, An 
. .active statesman . ; exposed to the vicissitudes of advance* 
ment and degradation, 1885 Catholic Diet. 353/9 Degra- 
dation is of two kinds, verbal and real. By the first a 
criminous cleric is declared, to be perpetually deposed from 
clerical orders, or from the execution thereof, so as to be 
deprived of all order and function ..and of any benefice 
which he < might have previously enjoyed. . Real or actual 
degradation is that which, besides deposing a cleric from 
the exercise of his ministry, actually strips him of his orders, 
according to a prescribed ceremonial, and delivers him to 
the secular arm to be punished. 

2. Lowering in honour, estimation, social posi- 
tion, etc.; the stale or condition of being so 
lowered. 

c 175a Johnson in Bosrvell 1 1887) IV. 38a note, A Table of 
the Spectators, Tatlers, and Guardians, distinguished by 
figures into six degrees of value, with notes, giving the 
reasons of preference or degradation. 1794 S. Williams 
Vermont 15a This degradation of the female was carried to 
its greatest extreme. 1833 Ht. Martinrau Brooke Farm 
v. 70 They would complain of the degradation of obtaining 
their food by rendering service. 1878 Jevons Prim. Pol. 
Econ. 85 I'nough ought to have been saved to avoid the 
oeed of charity or the degradation of the poor-house. 

3. Lowering in character or quality ; the stale or 
condition of being degraded morally or intellectu- 
ally; moral debasement. 

1697 Locke and Vind. Christ. (R.), The lowest degrada- 
tion that human nature could sink to. a 17x6 South (J )* 
So deplorable is the degradation of our nature. 1856 Sia Is. 
Kaodie Psychol. Inq. I. Hi. 77 Nothing can tend more to 
every kind of .. degradation than tbe vice of gin-drirjking. 
1866 G. Macdonalo Ann. Q. Neighb. xxvii. {1878) 473 She 
would not submit to the degradation of marrying a man she 
did not love. 

4. Reduction to an inferior type or stage of de- 
velopment. Also aitrib. 

1850 H. Rogers Ess. J I. iv. x6o The vocabulary would 
be for the most part retained, and the grammatical forms 
undergo degradation. 1871 Tyloa Prim, Cult. I. 34 The 



progression-theory recognises degradation, and the degra* 
datum-theory recognizes progression, as powerful influences 
in the course of culture. 

b. spec. Biol. Reduction of an organ or structure 
to a less perfect or more rudimentary condition ; 
degeneration. 

1849 Balfour Manual of Bot. f 649 There Is thus traced 
a degradation, as it is called, from a flower with three 
stamens and three division* of the calyx, to one with 
a single bract and a single stamen or carpel. 187a M ivabt 
Elem. Anat. 39 •Degradation' is a constant character of 
the last vertebras in all classes of Vertebrates. Ibid. iL 59 
The maximum of degradation and abortion of the coccyx 
is in the Bats. 

C. Structural Hot. A change in the substance of 
the organized structures of planis, resulting In the 
formation of products (degradation-products) which 
have no further nse in the building up of new cell* 
walls or protoplasmic structures. 

1875 Bennett & Dyer Saehs\ Bot. 628 The substances 
which cause lignification, Hibernation, or cuticularisation 
are also probably the result of a partial degradation of the 
cellulose of the celLwalts. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Degrada. 
tlon products, a term applied to such compounds as gum 
in plants. 1884 Bowia & Scott De Barf* Phamr. $tt 
The transformation or degradation of the alburnum into 
duramen takes place in some [trees] gradually, in others 
suddenly. 

d. Physics. The conversion of (energy) into a 
lower form, i. e. one which has a decreased capa- 
bility of being transformed. 

1871 B. Stewabt Heat f 384 When mechanical energy is 
transmuted into heat by friction or otherwise there is always 
a degradation in the form of energy. 1876 Tait Pee. Aav. 
Phys. Sc. vi 146 A certain amount of degradation (de- 

? graded energy meaning energy less capable of being trans- 
armed than before). 

5. A lowering or reducing in strength, amount, 
etc. 

1760 Strang* in Phil. Trans. LIX. 55 This plant was in 
the first stage of putrefaction .. heuce its degradation of 
colour. 1776 Aoam Smith \V. N. i. v. (1869) T. 36 The de- 

§ nidation in the value of silver, /bid. t. xt. I 343 This 
cgradation, both in the real and nominal value of wool. 
1883 Syd. Soc. Lex^ Senile degradation, the gradual 
failure of the mental and bodily powers due to age. 1889 
J. M. Duncan Led. Dis. Women xvi. (ed. 4) 137 Producing 
as its only great indication, degradation of the general 
health, and a hydroperitoneal collection. 

6. Geo/. The disintegration and wearing down of 
the surface of rocks, cliffs, strata, etc., by atmo- 
spheric and aqueous action. 

1799 KiawAH GeoL Ess. 327 Those of siliceous shtstus are 
most subject to this degradation and decomposition. 180a 
Playfau Illustr. Hut ton. Th. 156 The great degradation of 
mountains, involved in this hypothesis. 1853 Pkilliiu 
Rivers Yorksh. i. n The chalk .. yields rather ea. il y to 
degradation. 1875 Caoix Climate «y T. xvii. 268 Old sea- 
bottoms formed out of the accumulated material derived 
from the degradation of primeval land-surfaces* 
b. trans/. Wearing down of any surface. 

1849 Ruskin Sey. Lamps vi. § 17. 179 The materials to 
be employed are liable to degradation, as brick, sandstone, 
or soft limestone. 1861 Flo. Nightingale Nursing 6a 
There is a constant degradation, as it is called, taking 
place frum everything except polished or glared articles. 

Degradation ~ (d# grad/ l fon). [In scn^e i, 
a. F. degradation (Moliere, 17th c.), ad. It. dig/ a- 
dazione t f. digraitare to come down by degrees. 
Sense 3 may also be from It. ; hut cf. Gradation.] 

1. Painting. The gradual lowering of colour or 
light in a painting ; esp. that which gives the effect 
of distance ; gradation of tint ; gradual toning 
down or shading off. ? Obs. 

1706 Art of Painting (17441 33 Perspective, .regulates. . 
the degradation of colours in all places of the Picture. 
i7©a-7x H. Walpolr Vertue l s Anted. Paint. (1786) J I. an 
There is great truth and nature in his heads; but the 
carnations are too bricky, and want a degradation and 
variety of tints. 1817 Coleridge Biog. Lit. aia Colours . . 
used as the means of that gentle degradation requisite in 
order to produce the effect of a whole. 1881 C. A. Young 
Sun 350 Vogel's observations show a much more rapid 
degradation of the light. 

+ 2. Diminution (in size or thickness) by degrees 
or snccessive steps ; the part so reduced. Obs. 

j 730 A. OoaooH MaffeCs Amphith. 385 The internal De- 
gradation of the Wall. Ibid. 406 The Retiring of the Wall 
..proceeds by a Degradation above that Stone.. and more 
largely in the Degradation of tbe second Story ; so that the 
third is reduced to a small Thickness, /but. 407 There 
being no Marks of Vaults on the Degradation of the Wall. 

Degradations! (degrad?»-Jbnal), a. [f. De- 
gradation 1 + -AL.] Of or pertaining to (biological) 
degradation; manifesting structural degradation. 

1863 Dana in Amer. Jrnl. Sc. $ Arts aod Ser. XXXVI. 
4 They [Eotomostracans] are degradational forms as well 
as the Myriapods. Ibid. 5 The distinction of the Eoto- 
mostracans . . consists rather in tbeir degradattonal cha- 
racters than in any peculiarities of the mouth. 

De*grada:tor. rare. [Agent-n. in L. form, from 
late L. degroitare to Degrade.] One who degrades 
or deprives of rank. 

1891 R. W. Dixon Hist. Ch. Eng. IV. 494 From a de- 
gradand of archiepiscopal degree the degra dat or shall first 
remove the palL 

t Degradatory, «• Obs. [f. degraddt- t ppl. 
stem ot late L. asgraddre + -0RY.] Having the 
quality of degrading ; tending to degrade. 



1783 W. F. Mastym Geog. Mat. I. 407 Other degradaiory 
circumstances. 1786 Franeis the Phitan. 1 1 1. 166 A »|>ecie» 
of impo»hion so degradaiory to the re|Miblic of letters. 

Degrade (d/gr^-d), v. Also 5 degrato, *8Tftytf, 
6 -graid, 7 di-. [ME. a. OF. degrader (1 Jlh c.), 
occasionally desg; -» Pr. de- % desgradcr, Sp. de- 
gradar, It. degradare late eccl. I>. degrafdre, f. 
De- I. i, down, from +rraiius degree.] 

1. trans. To reduce from a higher to a lower 
rank, to depose from v t of) a position of honour 
or estimation. 

e 1335 Song of Yesterday n b£. E. P. (186a) t ^3 Hou 
■one bat god hem may degrade. 1373 Dasboui Br nee l. 
175 Schir Ibon the balleoll . . was king bot a litill quhile . . 
degradyt syne wes be Off honour and offdignite. a 1400-30 
Alexander 3670 Darye . . sembli* his knfttis . . And gesu» 
him wele . . to degrayd be grekis muistir. 1614 Massing** 
Pari. Love v. 1, Thou dost degrade thyself of all the 
honours Thy ancestors left thee. 1641 Sis E. Diking in 
Kushw. Hist. Coll. (169a) lit. I. 995 Neither you here, nor 
Mr. Speaker in the House can degrade any one of us from 
these Seats. 166a Stii.lingfl. prig. Saer. 111. IU. f a They 
i degraded him from the very title of m Philosopher. 1768 
KatD Aristotle's Log. iv. | 3. 80 An affirmative may be 
degraded into m negative. 1874 Hollako Mistr. Manse 
ail 56 Change That would degrade her to a thing Of 
homely use and household care. 1876 J. H. Newman Hist. 
Sh. II. in. viL 34s The man who made this boast was him- 
self degraded from his high estate. 

2. spec. To depose (a person) formally from his 
degree, rank, or position of honour as an act of 
punishment, as to degrade a knight, a military 
officer, a graduate of a university. 

Cf. DtSG«ADz, which in i5-i6th c was the more usual 
word to express legal and formal degradation. 
» 1400 Destr. Troy 11576 The giekes . . Ordant hym Em. 

Krour by opon assent, And Agamynon degrated of his degre 
n. 1508 Ksnnkoy Flyting to. Dunbar 207, I sail degraid 
the, graceles, of thy gTeis. 1391 Shahs, i Hen, VI, iv. i. 43 
He then . . Doth but vsurpe the Sacred name ol Knight . . 
And should . . Be guite degraded, like a Hedge»borne Swaine. 
1 6a 1 Elsinc Debates Ho. Lords (Camden) 65 Whether S' 
Era. Michel] shalbe degraded of his knighthood for parte 
I of bis punishment or noe ? i6a8 M eAOtt In EMU Orig. Lett. 
Ser. t. III. 977 His ceasure was to be degraded both from 
her ministry and degrees taken in the University. 1709 
Hrakne Colleet. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) II. 206 The University 
ol Dublin having expell'd and degraded Mr. Forbes. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. a) III. 351 The soldier who . . is guilty of 
any other act of cowardice, should be degraded into the 
rank of a husbandman or artisan. 

b. To inflict ecclesiastical degradation upon ; to 
deprive of his orders. 

139$ Puaviv Remonstr. (1851) 37 He that .. blasfcniith 
Clod in othere manere be deposid or degra lid if he is a 
clerk. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxlvii. 313 The fir>t day 
, of inarch after was sir william tail lour pree*t degra ted of 
his preesthode. 155$ Watreman Farale Facions 11. xii. 
268 To the Bisshopix: was giuen authorise, .to put Priestcs 
! from tbe Priesthoae : ana to degrade theim, wben the! 
[ deserue it. 1681 Baxter Apol. Sonconf. Min. 39 Magiv 
I t rates might degrade ministers. 176a Pkiestley Corrupt. 
; Chr. II. x. 268 A priest could not be degraded but by eight 
bishops. 1 88a I. H. Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng. II. 084 lie wa> 
formally degraded from the priesthood. 

3. To lower in estimation ; to bring into dis- 
honour or contempt. 

e 1500 Lancelot 749 Hyme thoght that it his worship 
wold degrade. 1560 Rolland Crt. Venus iv. 470 Ladie 
Venus 3e sail neucr degraid In word, nor deid. nor neuer 
do hir deir 1771 Junius Lett. liv. 285, I will not insult 
his misfortunes by a comparison that would degrade him. 
1844 Emebson Lett. Yng. Amer, Wks. (Bohn) II. 306 The 
aristocracy incorporated by law and education, degrades life 
for the unprivileged classes. 

4. To lower in character or quality ; to debase. 
1650 Ymovsv.iA.Gal* of Opport. (1652) Lp. Ded., At this 

news the Ruffler is sodaioly dismounted, and his courage 
degraded. 1755 Johnson, Degrade., to reduce from a 
higher to a lower state, with respect to qualities. 176a 
Go lbs x. Cit. W. cxviii, How low avarice can degrade 
human nature. 1776 Aoam Smith W. A', iv. viii. (1869) II. 
1 23s English wool canoot be even so mixed with Spanish 
wool as to enter into tbe composition.. without spoiling and 
degrading in some degree the fabric of the cloth. 1857 
Kincslev TtfO 1'. Ago (1877) 43a So will an unhealthy 
craving degrade a man. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. i) V. 41 
This custom has been the rum of the poets, and has de- 
graded the theatre. 

b. To lower or icducc in price, strength, purity, 
etc. ; to reduce or lone down in colour (cf. Degrada- 
tion 2). 

1844 CoaotM Speeches (1878) 73 He proposed to degrade 
prices instead of aiming to sustain them. 1855 tr. Labarte s 
Arts Mid. Ages ii. 7a How to degrade the tones with this 
single enamefcolour. 1873 ^ PON Workshop Receipts I. 
320/1 To prevent its greenish tint degrading the brUhancy 
of dyed stuffs, or the purity of whites, 

5. a. Biol. To reduce to a lower and less complex 
organic type. b. Physics. To reduce (energy) to 
a iorm less capable of transformation, c. Optics. 
To lower in position in the spectrum ; to diminish 
the refrangibility of (a ray of light) as by the action 
of a fluorescent sabstauce. 

186a, 1876 [see Degraded ppl a. aj. 1870 Roixesto* 
Anim. L\fe 139 Annelids degraded by the special habit of 
parasitism. 

6. Geo/. To wear down (rocks, strata, cliffs, etc 
by surface abrasion or disintegration. 

tSta Sia H. Davy Chem. Philos. 101 These agents [water 
and air] gradually . . decompose and degrade tbe exterior of 
strata. 1863 A. C Ramsay Phys. Geog. L (1878) 6 The 
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DEGRADED. 

quantity of material degraded and spread in the sea by 
these united means is immense. 

7. intr. To descend to a lower grade or type ; to 
exhibit a degradation of type or structure; to 
degenerate. . 

1850 Tennyson In Mem. exxvii, No doubt vast eddies in 
the flood Of onward time shall yet be made, And throned 
races may degrade. 1863 Kingsley Water Bab. 77 If he 
says tbat things cannot degrade, that is change downwards 
into lower forms, a 1864 Webster (citing Dana) s.v..A 
family of plants or animals degrades through this or that 
genus or group of genera. , 

8. Cambridge Univ. To postpone entering the 
examination in honours for the degree of B.A. for 
one year beyond the statutory time. 

i8zo Camb. Univ. Cat. (1857) *4 That no person who has 
degraded be permitted, etc. i860 Daily News 13 Nov., I o 
grant permission to students who have degraded or who 
wish to degrade to become candidates for University scholar- 
ships or for any other academical honours during their 
undergraduateship. 1880 Eagle Mag. (St. John s.Coll., 
Camb ) XI. 180 G. S., Scholar, has obtained permission to 
4 degrade' to the Tripos of 1881. 

Degraded (d/gr^'ded), ///. a. [f. Degrade 

1. Lowered in rank, position, reputation, char- 
acter, etc. ; debased. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 94 Degradid, degradaius. 16x4 Syl- 
vester Bethulia's Rescue v. 499 By long Swathes of their de- 
graded Grasse, Well show tbe way theirsweeping Scithes did 
pass. 1643 M ilton Divorce 11. x v. (1851) 101 The restoring 
of this degraded law. 1781 Gibbon Decl. $ F. 111. 235 The 
degraded emperor of tbe Romans. 1858 Max Mulles 
Chips (1880) I. ii. 60 There is, perhaps, no race of men so 
low and degraded. 1885 Catholic Diet. 253/2 The consecra- 
tion of the Eucharist by a degraded priest is . . valid. 

2. a. Biol Showing struclnral or functional de- 
gradation, b. Physics. Of energy: Changed into 
a form less capable of transformation. 

186a Darwin Fertil. Orchids vi. 271 The pollen grains . . 
in all other genera, excepting the degraded Cephalanthera. 
1876 Tait Rec. Adv. Phys. Sc. vi. 146 Degraded energy 
meaning energy less capable of being transformed than 
before. 1883 H. Dhummono Nat. Law in Spir. W. in. 
(1884) 101 Degeneration, .by which the organism, .becomes 
more and more adapted to a degraded form of life. 

3. Geol. Having suffered degradation, worn down. 
1869 Phillips Vesuv. viii. 229 Old broken and degraded 

crateriform ridges. 

4. Of colour: Reduced in brilliancy, toned down. 
1877 A. B. Edwards Up Nile i. 9 The outer robe, or 

gibbeh, is generally of some beautiful degraded colour, such 
as maize, mulberry, olive, peach. 

Hence De^ra-dedly adv. ; Desr^dedness. 

179* Paine Rights 0/ Man 1. (ed. z) 38 A vast mass of 
mankind are degradedly thrown into the back-ground. 
1824 Landor I mag. Conv.WVs. (1846) 1. 185/2 A government 
more systematically and more degradedly tyrannical. 1883 
Fall Mall G. 19 Dec. 2/2 He sees . . the misery and de- 
graded ness of the poor, the callousness of many rich. 

Degra'ded, a. Her. [f. De- i + L. grad-us 
step + -ed.] .Of a cross: Set on steps, or having 
step-like extensions at the ends connecting it with 
the sides of the shield. 

1561 Leigh Armorie (1597) 35 Hee beareth Geules, a 
Crosse no wye degraded fit che Argent. 1727-51 Chambers 
Cycl. s. v., A Cross degraded is a cross marked, or divided 
into steps at each end, diminishing as tbey ascend towards 
the middle, or centre ; by the French called perronnde. 1882 
Cussans Handbk. Her. 64 A Cross set on Steps (usually 
three) is Degraded, or On Degrees. 

t Degra'dement. Obs. [a. obs. F. dtgrade- 
ment (1611 in Cotgr.) = degradation : see -ment.] 
Degradation, abasement. 

1641 Milton Reform, n. (1851) 6j So the words of Ridley 
at his degradment . . expressly shew. 1648 — Tenure Kings 
34 By their holding him in prison . . which brought him to 
the lowest degradement. 

Degrader ^d/gr^-dsj). [f. Degrade v. + -eh 

1. One who or that which degrades or debases. 
1746 W. Hobsley Fool (1748) No. 51 r 3 The Degraders 

were left to laugh at each other in due Order. 1754 Rich- 
asdson Grandison lxiii, What a degrader even of high spirits 
is vice. 1804-6 Syo. Smith Sk. Mor. Phil, xviii. (1850) 255 
As the degraders of human nature have said. 

2. Cambridge Univ. See Degrade v. 8. 

i860 G. Ferguson in Encycl. Brit. (ed. 8) XXI. 465 A 
statute was enacted in 1829, by which degraders are not 
allowed to present themselves for university scholarships, or 
any other academical honours, without special permission. 

Degrading (digr^-din), vbl. sb. [f. Degrade 
v.^ +-tng '.] The action of the verb Degrade. 

1646 EvANce Noble Ord. 2 Elves degrading, or Gods 
revoking of his promise. 1853 Kingsley Hypalia xxvii. 
(1879) 341 It was a carnal degrading of the Supreme One. 

Degra-ding, ppl a. [-ing 2 .] 

1. That degrades or debases. 

1684 Earl Roscom. Ess. Transl. Verse (1709) 43 De- 
grading Prose explains his meaning ill. 1773 M us. Chapone 
Improv. Mind (1774) II. 15 A .. generous kind of anger . . 
has nothing in it sinful or degrading. 1814. Scott Wav. ix, 
Engaged in this laborious and . . degrading office. 18^5 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 448 A superstition as stupid 
and degrading as the Egyptian worship of cats and onions. 
Mod. Boarding School I 'rosPectus, There are no degrading 
punishments. 

2. Geol. Wearing down a surface. 

1842 H. Miller O. R. Sandst. x. (ed. 2) 228 The degrad- 
ing process is the same as that to which sandstones . . are 
exposed during severe frosts. 1880 Haughton Phys. Geog. 
ii. 45 The absence of degrading forces at the sea bottom. 
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Hence Desra-Oingly adv. ; Degrra'dingrness. 

1707 Noaais Treat. Humility vi. 289 He that disparages, 
or speaks degradingly of himself, may possibly be much 
the prouder man of the two. 1803 Ann. Reg. 253 Two men 
. . were insulted,imprisoned, degradingly used. 1865 Dickens 
Mut. Fr. 1. iv, We are degradingly poor. 1818 Bentham 
Clu Eng. 274 Degradingness : of. .its inherency in the very 
essence of a Sinecure, mention has been already made. 

t Degra-duate, v. Obs. [f. De- II. i + Gra- 
duate v.] trans. To depose from rank or dignity ; 
to degrade from an office or position. 

1649 Evelyn Mem. (1857) 1 II. 47 Since (after degraduating 
the Lord Mayor) they have voted five more of the principal 
aldermen out of the city government. 1814 G. Dyer Hist. 
Univ. Cambridge If. 414 By mistaking the character, and 
degraduating bini, we lose sight of the dignity of the poda 
laureatus. 

fDegradtUftion 1 . Obs. rare~\ [n. of 
action T. prec. : see -ation.] Degradation, abase- 
ment from rank or dignity. 

1581 Rich Farewell (1846) 85 Besides the degraduation of 
her honour she thrusteth her self into the pitte of per- 
petualle infamie. 

t De-graduation 2. Paint. Obs. [f.DE-I. i 
+ graduation.] Gradual diminution to give the 
effect of distance : cf. Degk adat f on 2 . 

1784 J. BarrV Led. AH v. (1848) 104 Perspective imita- 
tions of the aerial as well as lineal de-graduations of the 
object. Ibid. 197 In the ancient bas-reliefs there certainly 
is not much attention paid to any de-graduation of objects 
and their effects. 

7 Degrandinate, v. Obs. rare~°. [Ui^de- 
grandznare, f. De- I. 1 or 3 + grandindre Io hail, 
f. grando, grandin~ttn hail.] (See cjnots.) 

1629 Cockeram, Degrandinate, to haile downe right. 
1656 Blount Glossogr., Degrandinate, to hail much. 

tDe'gravate, v. Obs. [f. L. degravdre to 
weigh down, f. De- I. I +gravdre to load, burden : 
see -ate 3.] trans. To weigh down, burden, load. 

1574 Newton Health Mag. 54 They degravate the tongue 
and hinder the speech. 1727 Bailey vol. II, Degravate, 
to make heavy, to burden. 

t Degrava'tion. Obs. [n. of action f. L. de- 
gravdre 1 see prec] The action of making heavy. 

1755 in Johnson. 

Tjegrease, v. : see De- II. 2. 

Degree (<tfg"')i sb. Forms : $-6 degre, (3 
de-grece, 4-5 Degre, 5 decre, dygre), 6 degrie, 
4- degree ; also //. 5 degreee, degreces. See 
also Gree. [ME. degre, pi. a. OF. degre, 
earlier nom.degrez } oH.degret (St. Alexis, nth c) 
=*Pr. degraty degra :-late pop. L.*degrad-us, -urn, 
f. De- I. 1 down + grad-us step.] 

1. A step in an ascent or descent ; one of a flight 
of steps ; a step or rung of a ladder. Obs. (exc. in 
Heraldry) . 

c 1390 S. Eng. Leg. I. 482/44 Huy brou^hten him up-on 
an he de-grece hat muche folk him i-sehh. £1325 F. E. 
Allit. P. A. xoai pise twelue degres wern brode and stayre, 
pe cyte stod abof. C1400 Maundev. (1839) xxvii. 276 The 
Degrees to gon up to his Throne, a 1400-50 Alexander 
5636 And xij degreces all of gold for gate vp of lordis- 1483 
Caxton Cato A v, He sawe a ladder whyche had ten degrees 
or stappes. 1598 Hakluyt Voy. I. 69 There were certain 
degrees or staires to ascend vnto it. 1601 Shaks. Jul C. 
11. 1. 26 He then vnto the Ladder turnes his Backe. .scorning 
the base degrees By which he did ascend. 1682 Wheler 
joum. Greece v. 385 Raised upon half a dozen steps or 
degrees. 1738 Neal Hist. Purit. IV. 171 At the upper 
end there was an ascent of two degrees covered with carpets. 
1864 Boutell Heraldry Hist. $ Pop. vi. z8 When placed 
upon steps, .a Cross is said to be on Degrees. 

b. trans/. Something resembling a step ; each 
of a series of things placed one above another like 
steps ; row, tier, shelf, etc. 

161 1 CoavAT Crttdities 201 Goodly windowes, with three 
degrees of glasse in them, each containing sixe rowes. 161 1 
Heywood Gold. Age 11. Wks. 1874 III. 28 In chace we clime 
the high degrees Ofeuerie steepie mountains 1704 Hharnh 
Duct. Hist. (1714) I. 427 The Ship of excessive Magnitude 
with zo Degrees of Oars built for Xing Hiero. 1726 Leoni 
A IbertCs A rchit. 1 1. 37 b, If the Cupola have a cover on tbe 
outside made with degrees like steps. 1857 G. J. Wicley 
Borrwt/teo's Instr. Eccl. Building xv. 46 On the wooden 
degree on the after part of the altar. 

2. Jig. A step or stage in a process, etc., esp. one 
in an ascending or descending scale. 

e 1230 Halt Meid. 23 pu maht bi be degrei of hare bhsse 
icnawen hwuch and bi hu muchel he an passed be oore. 
1550 Paget in Froude Hist. Eng. (1881) IV. 502 Which re- 
cognizance is the first degree to amendment. 1600 Shaks. 
A. Y. L. v. iv. 92 Can you nominate in order now the 
degrees of the lye ? 1600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 346 The 
greatest in Spain aspire . . to be Viceroy of Naples, where- 
unto they labour to come by many degrees. 1673 DavoEN 
Marr. <i la Mode iv. ii, To go unknown is the next degree 
to going invisible. 1713 Steele Sped. No. 422 r t To say 
a thing which . . brings blushes into his Face, is a degree of 
Murder. 

b. esp. in phr. By degrees : by successive sleps 
or stages, by little and little, gradually. 

1563-7 Buchanan Reform.St. Andros\Vks.{iSg2) [12 Thyr 
regentis sal pas be degreis the hail cours of dialectic, logic, 
etc. 1604 Shaks. Oth. 11. iii. 377 What wound did eucr heale 
but by degrees? 1684 R. H. School Recreat. 31 Filt it by 
Degrees. 1700 S. I/, tr. Fryktfs Voy. 109 Several of our Com. 
pany..dropt in by degrees. 171 1 Aooison Spect. No. 123 
p. 5 His Acquaintance with her by degrees grew into hove 
a 1721 PaiOK Henry $ Emma 430 Fine by degrees and beau- 
tifully less, 1814 Scott Wav. fii, Tbe character of Colonel 



DEGREE. 

Talbot dawned upon Edward by degrees. 1853 Lytton My 
Novel iv. iii, By degrees he began to resign her more and 
more to Jemima's care and tuition. 

3. A 'step' in direct line of descent; in //. the 
number of such steps, upward or downward, or 
both upward to a common ancestor and downward 
from him, determining the proximity of blood of 
collateral descendants. 

Prohibited or forbidden degrees : the number of such steps 
within which marriage is prohibited ; degrees of consan- 
guinity and affinity within which marriage is not allowed. 
In the Civil Law the degree of relationship between col- 
laterals is counted by the number of steps up from one of 
them to the common ancestor and thence down to the other ; 
according to the Canon Law by the number of steps from 
the common ancestor to the party more remote from him ; 
uncle and niece are according to the former related in the 
third, according to the latter in the second degree. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 5603 (Gott. ) A man was of his genealogy 
Fra him bot bo toper degre. c 1340 fbid.azfo (Fairf.) Qua- 
sim wil se fra adam pe aide How many degrees to criste is 
talde. c 1450 Golagros <$• Gaw. 1044 Na nane of the nynt 
degre haue noy of my name. K«}ia Act 4 H n. VII V, c. 20 
Preamb., Beyng of kyn and ahed unto the said John . . 
within the second and third degree. 1540 Act 32 Hen. VI 1 V, 
c. 38 title > Concerning precontracts and degrees of Con. 
sanguinite. c 1550 Cheke Matt. i. 17 Therfoor from David 
unto Abraham theer weer feorteen degrees. 1604 Canons 
Ecclesiastical (1852) 48 No person shall marry within the 
degrees prohibited fey the laws of God. 1660 Jer. Taylor 
Duct. Dubit. 937 The reasons why the Projectors of the 
Canon law did forbid to the fourth or to the seventh degree. 
1762 Univ. Mag. Mar. 119 She was the daughter of Margaret, 
the eldest sister of Henry VIII .. and ..was one degree 
nearer tbe royal blood of England than Mary. 1824 Scott 
St. Ronan's xxxi, I thought there should be no fighting, 
as there is no marriage, within the forbidden degrees. 1848 
Wh a rton Law Lex. 406 Marriages between collaterals to the 
third degree inclusive, according to the mode of computation 
in the civil law, are prohibited. Cousins german or first 
cousins, being in the fourth degree of collaterals, may marry. 

b. Used, by extension, of ethnological relation- 
ship through more or less remote common ancestry. 

1790 W. Tooke Russian Emp. II. 104 The nations that. . 
stand in various degrees of affinity with the Samoyedes. 

4. A stage or position in the scale of dignity or 
rank ; relative social or official rank, grade, order, 
estate, or station. 

e 1230 Halt Meid. 15 Se bu herre stondest, beo sarre 
offearet to fallen for se herre degre. c 1325 E. E. Allit. P. 
B. 92 Ful manerly with marchal mad for to sitte, As he 
watz dere of de-gre, dressed his seete. c K386 Chaucer Prol. 
744 Al haue I folk nat set in here degre. — Clerk 's T. 369 
He saugh that vnder low degre Was ofte vertu y-hid. e 1420 
SirAmadace (Camden) 1, Knyate, squiere, *oman and knaue, 
Iche mon in thayre degre. Sgr. lowe Degre 1 It 

was a squyer of lowe degre That loved the Kings doughter 
of Hungre. e 1510 More Picus Wks. 11/2 Holding myself 
content with my bokes and rest, of a childe haue lemed to 
Hue within my degree. 1548 Hall Chron. 186 Men of al 
ages & of al degrees to him dayly repaired. 1x645 Hey- 
wood Fortune by Land 1. ii, Do you think I . .would marry 
under the degree of a Gentlewoman ? 1746 W. Harris in 
Priv. Lett. Ld. Malmesbury I. 44 They marched out 
with great formality, .every Lord walking according to his 
degree. 1851 Lohgf. Gold. Leg. 140 None of your damsels 
of high degree I 1864 Burton Scat Abroad 1. iii. 125 
Regulations . . for settling questions between persons of 
unequal degrees. 

b. A rank or class of persons. ? Obs. 

e 1325 Cursor M. 37715 (Cotton Galba) None . . may fle 
enuy, Bot pouer caitefs . . None has enuy till bat degre. 
1470-85 Malory A rthurix. xxxv, Thenne alle the estates 
and degrees hyhe and lowe sayd of syr launcelot grete 
worship, 1577 Northbrooke Dicing (1843) 105 So much 
practised now a dayes amongst all sorts and degrees. 1585 
T. WASHtKGTON tr. Nichola^s Voy. u. xiii. 48 b, Without 
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... 27 This barbarous custom is peculiar to the 
English, and of them only to the lowest degree. 

f c. of animals, things without life, etc. Obs. 
c 1500 For to serve a Lord in Babees Bk. 370 Thenne the 
kerver or sewer most asserve every disshe in his degre, after 
order and course of servise as folowith. 1684 R. H. School 
Recreat. 8 The Coney is first a Rabbet, and then an Old 
Coney. Thus much for their Names, Degrees, and Ages . . 
To speak briefly of the proper Names, Degrees, Ages, and 
Seasons of the several Chases which we Hunt. 

5. Relative condition or state of being ; manner, 
way, wise ; relation, respect. 

e 1330 R. BaUNNE Chron. (1810) 55 He stombled at a chance, 
& fellc on his kne, porgh be tober schank he ros, & serued in 
his degre. c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 1031 Dido, We . . Be 
now disclaundred, and in swiche degre, No lenger for to 
lyven I ne kepe. c 1420 Chron. Vilod. 963 Bot sone after- 
ward he felle into suche dygre, bat gret sekenesse come his 
body to. c 1430 Two Cookery.bks. 36 Coloure bat on with 
Saunderys, and bat ober wyth Safroune, and pe brydde on 
a-n other degre, so bat bey ben dyuerse. c 1500 Merchant 
$ San in Halliwell Nugae Poet. 28 To see yow come in thys 
degre, nere-hande y lese my wytt. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secre- 
tary 11. (1625) 106, I say of our Secretorie, that as hee is in 
one degfee in place of a Servant, so is he in another degree 
in place of a friend. 1697 Drvoeh Virg. Georg. iv. 258 
Studious of Honey, each in his Degree, The youthful Swain, 
the grave experiene'd Bee. 1867 O. W. Holmes Guardian 
Angel 1 1, ii. 35 A simple evening party in the smallest village 
is just as admirable in its degree. 

6. A step or stage in intensity or amount ; the 

relative intensity, extent, measure, or amounl of a 

quality, attribute, or action. 

(Often closely related to sense 2 ) % 

c 1380 Wyclif Set. Wks. III. 510 Cnstene men shulde 
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have disccrved most pank of God in degre possible to hem. 
1414 Brampton Penit. Ps. i. 1 Howl had synncd, and what 
degre. 1536 Starkkv England t. ii. 45 By the reson wherof 
fclycyte adinyttyth . . degres ; and some haue more wele, 
and som les. 1586 B. Young Guazzo's Civ. Conv. iv. 19a 
Judge to what degree or stint he ought to delaie it (wine] 
with water. 1601 Shaks. Twel. N. 1. v. 6t Misprision in the 
highest degree. 165a J. Wright tr. Camus 4 Nat. Parad., 
Who knew themselves greater and more beautiful! many 
degrees, 1667 Milton P. L. v. 490 The latter most Is ours, 
Differing hut in degree t of kind the same. 1739 Hume Hum. 
Afa/. (1874) 1. 1. v. 333 When any two objects possess the same 
quality in common, the degrees, in which they possess it, form 
a fifth species of relation. 18*4 Longf. in Life(i%$\) I. v. 55, 
I have the faculty of abstraction to a wonderful degree. 

h. A degree : a considerable measure or amount 
of. To a degree (colloq.): to an undefined, but con- 
siderable or serious, exlent ; extremely, seriously. 
To the last degree : to the utmost measure. 

1639 T. Brugis tr. Camus' Moral Relat. 16$ Whose fire 
was come to the last degree of it's violence. 1665 Drvdhn 
Indian Emp. 11. iv, Thou mak'st me jealous to the last de- 
gree. 1711 D'Urfev New Opera's, etc. asi The Cadiz, 
raging to degree. 1757 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1757) II. 
349 Let any one walk in a cold Air, so that his Feet be cold 
to a Degree. 1775 Sheridan Rivals 11. i. Assuredly, sir, 
your father is wrath to a degree. 1865 Carlvls hredk. 
Gt. VII. xvii. ii. 18 A Czarina obstinate to a degree ; would 
not consent. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 13 Few philoso- 
phers will deny that a degree of pleasure attends eating and 
drinking. 1888 Spectator 30 June 878 His argument . . is 
far-fetched to the last degree. 

t c. Applied in ihe natural philosophy of the 
Middle Ages to the successive stages of intensity 
of the elementary qualities of bodies (heat and cold, 
moisture and dryness) : see quols. Obs. 

c 1400 Lan franc's Cirttrg. 11 pilke ping bat we seie Is hoot 
in pe firste degree bat is I-heet of kyndely heete pat is in 
oure bodies. 1578 Lyts Dodoens u. Ixxxiii. 261 Rue is hoate 
nnd dry in the thirde degree. 1717-51 Cham irs CycL 
s.v., The degrees usually allowed are four, answering to 
the number of the peripatetic elements. In the school 
philosophy, the same qualities are divided into eight . . Fire 
was held hot in the eighth degree, and dry in the fourth 
degree. 

d. Crim. Law. Relative measure of criminality, 
as in Principal in the first, or second, degree : see 
quots. In If. S. Law, A distinctive grade of crime 
(with different maximum punishments), as 'murder 
in the first degree or ' second degree \ 

a 1676 Hal* Pleas of Crown (1736) I. 613 Those, who did 
actually commit the very fact of treason, should be first tried 
before those, that are principals in the second degree, ibid. 
615 By what .hath been formerly deliverd, principals are in 
two kinds, principals jn the first degree, which actually com- 
mit the offense, principab in tbe second degree, which are 
present, aiding, and abetting of the fact to be done. 1797 
Jacob's Law Diet. s.v. Accessary, A man may be a principal 
in an offence jn two degrees . . he must be certainly guilty, 
either as principal or accessary . . and if priocipal, then in the 
first degree, for there is no. .superior in the guilt, whom he 
could aid, abet, or assist. 1821 Jefferson Autoo. Writings 
1892 I. 65 They introduced [1796] the new terms of murder 
in the 1st and ad degree. 1877 J. F. Stephen Digest Crim. 
Law art. 35 Whoever actually commits or takes part in the 
actual commission of a crime is a principal in the first de- 
gree, whether he is on the spot when the crime is committed 
or not. 

II. Specific and technical senses. 
7. A stage of proficiency in an art, craft, or course 
of study : a. esp. An academical rank or distinc- 
tion conferred by a university or college as a mark 
of proficiency in scholarship j also {honorary de- 
gree) as a recognilion of distinction, or a tribute of 
honour. 

Originally used of the preliminary steps to the Mastership 
or Doctorate, i.e. the Bachelorship and License ; afterwards 
of the Mastership also. (As to the origin, see quot. 1794.) 

[1284 Chart. Univ. Paris. I. 1. No. 515 Determinatio [i.e. 
the Disputation for B.A.] est unus honorabilis gradus attin* 
gendi magisterium.l c 1380 Wvclif IVks. (1880) 427 Degre 
takun in scole makip goddis word more acceptable, and 
pe puple trowip betere perto whanne it is seyd of a maistir. 
1481 Caxton Myrr. 1. v. 26 Without bauyng the degree and 
name of maistre. 1573 G. Harve v Letter.bk. (Camden) 42 
That I shuld ..go well enough forward in lerninge but 
never take any high degree in schooles. 1606 Shaks. Tr. 
$ Cr. 1. iii. 104. 1614 Bf. Hall Recoil. Treat. 772 You have 
twice kneeled to our Vice-Chauncellour, when you were ad- 
mitted to your degree. 1708 H earn e Collect. 17 lune, This 
day Mr. Carter . . accumulated y* Degrees of Bach, and 
Doct. of Divinity, a 1794 Gibbon Antobiog. 39 The use of 
academical degrees, as old as the thirteenth century, is visibly 
borrowed from the mechanic corporations : in which an ap- 
prentice, after serving his time, obtains a testimonial of hi.« 
skill, and a licence to practice his trade and mystery. 1828 
Scorr F. M. Perth xi, A medal . . which intimated, in the 
name of some court or guild of minstrels, the degree she had 
taken in the Gay or Joyous Science. 1868 M. Pattison 
Acadcm. Org. v. ia8 To pass through the whole of this 
course . . whose successive steps were called degrees {jgradu*\ 
required at least twenty years. 

Comb. 1886 W. Hooper Sketches fr. Academic Life 51 
It [an M.A. degree] had been obtained from one of these de- 
gree factories. 1888 Brvck A tner. Commonw. lll.vi. cii. 462 
They complain of ihe multiplication of degree-giving bodies. 

b. Freemasonry. Each of the sleps of proficiency 
in the order, conferring successively higher rank on 
the initiated, as the first or 'entered npprentice 
degree \ the second or ' fellow craft degree the 
Ihird or ' degree of master mason \ 

There are 33 degrees recognized by the Ancient and Ac- 
cepted Scottish Rite, besides many others considered more 



or less irregular. Some bodies recognize only three de- 
grees. 

c 1430 Freemasonry 737 To the nexte degre loke wysly.To 
do hem reverans by and by. 1875 Fort Early Hist. Free- 
masonry, A society comprising three degrees of laborers,— 
masters, fellows, and apprentices. 186 1 Text-bk. Free- 
masonry 27 There are several degrees b Freemasonry with 
peculiar secrets restricted to each. 

8. Gram. Each of the three stages (Positive, 
Comparative, Superlative) in the comparison of 
an adjective or adverb. 

IA technical application of sense 6.] 

1460-70 Bk. Quintessence 23 fee feuere agu is pe posityue 
degree, and in pe supcrlatyue degree. 1530 Palsgr. In trod. 
38 Adjectyves have thre degrees of comparation. i6ai 
Burton Anat. Mel.m. ii. vl § 3 If.. any were mala^psj'or, 
pessima, bad in the superlative degree, 'tis a whore. 1707 
I. Stevrhs tr. Quevedos Cotn. Wks. (1709) 145 He was the 
Superlative Degree of Avarice. 1855 Forbes Hinddstdnl 
Gram. (1868) 34 The adjectives in Hindustani have no 
regular degrees of comparison. 1888 Pall Mall G.yt Oct. 
4/1 There are three degrees of comparison in Empire, as in 
grammar. The positive is the chartered company ; the com- 
parative is a protectorate ; the superlative, anoexation. 

9. Geom. (Astron., Geog., etc.) A unit of mea- 
surement of angles or circular arcs, being an angle 
equal to the 90th part of a right angle, or an arc 
ccmal to the 360th part of the circumference of a 
circle (which subtends this angle at the centre). 

The sign for degrees is °. thus 4.<r== forty -five degrees. 

This division of the circle is very ancient, and appears to 
have been originally applied to the circle of the Zodiac, a 
degree being the stage or distance travelled by the sun each 
day according to ancient Babylonian and Egyptian computa- 
tion, just as a sign represented the space passed through in 
a month. 

c 1386 Chauceb 5Vr.*i T. 378 The yonge sonne That io the 
Ram is foure degrees vp ronne. c 1391 — Astrol. t. \ 6 The 
entring of the first degree in which the sonne arisith. Ibid. 
11. $22 I proue it thus hy (he latitude of Oxenford. .the 
heyhte of owre pool Artik fro owre north Orisonte is 51 
degrees and 50 Minutes. 1413 Lvoc. Pilgr. SowUv. i. (1859) 
70 In the hole compas of the spyere ben of such degrees 
thre honderd and syaty. 15*7 io Arber xtt 3 Eng. Bks. 
Amer. Pref. p. xiv, We ranne in our course to the North, 
ward, till we came into 53 degrees.. and then we cast about 
to the Southward, and.. came into 53 degrees. 1559 W. 
Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 58 Cosmographers do place 
the first degre of Longitude in the West fortunate Ilandes. 
1590 Wkbob Trav. (1868) 35 Being thus in the land of prester 
Iohn, I trauelled within Eighteene degrees of y* Sun. euery 
degree being in distance three score miles. 1665 Manlev 
Grot ins' LowC. IVarres 471 A Land full of grass . .pleasantly 

freen, where the Pole is elevated eighty degrees. 1719 De 
"oe Crusoe (1840) II. ii. 26 In the latitude of 37 degrees 
5 minutes N.^ 1823 H. J. Brooke Introd. Crystallogr. 2 The 
angle at which they meet is said to measure 90 , and is 
termed a right angle. 1867 J. Hogg Microsc. 1. 1. 11 Trans- 
mitting a pencil of eighteen degrees. 

b. trans/. A position on the earth's surface or 
the celestial sphere, as measured by degrees (chiefly 
of latitude). 

1647 Cowley Afistress, Parting iii, The men of Learning 
comfort me ; And say I'm in a warm Degree. 1663 Butler 
Hud. 1. 1. 174 He knew the Seat of Paradise, Could tell in 
what Decree it lies. 17a* Adv. Caft. R. Boyle 175 The next 
Day we discover'd the Magellan Clouds. .These Clouds are 
always seen in the same Degree, and the same orbicular 
Form. 

10. Thermometry, a. A unit of temperature, 
varying according to the scale employed, b. Each 
of the marks denoting degrees of temperature on 
the scale of a thermometer, or the interval between 
two successive marks. 

The interval between the freezing and boiling points of 
water is divided in Fahrenheit's scale into 180 degrees in 
the Centigrade into too. in Reaumur's into 80. The symbol 
0 is used in this sense as in prcc- ; thus 32° Fahr. means 
' thirty-two degrees of Fahrenheit's scale'. 

1727-51 Chambers CycL%.v. TAermomelerNanotis methods 
have been proposed . . for finding a fixed point, or degree of 
heat and cold, from which to account the other degrees, and 
adjust the scale. 1706 Hutton Math. Diet. s.v. Thermo- 
meter. The distance between these two points he divided 
into 600 equal parts or degrees; and by trials he found at 
the freezing point . . that the mercury stood at 32 of these 
divisions. 181a Sir H. Daw Chrm. Philos. 70 Raised from 
the degree of freezing to that of boiling water. 1877 Watts 
Diet. Chem. V. 762 s.v. Themtometer .Thermometers in- 
tended to show the -fr of a degree (rahr.), should have 
degrees not less than -h inch in length, ibid. 763 For 
meteorological use, the degrees should still be etched on the 
glass, but may be repeated on the metal scale. 

11. Afus. a. The interval between any note of a 
scale (esp. the diatonic scaled and the next note. 

b. Each of the successive notes forming the scale. 

c. Each of the successive lines and spaces on the 
stave, which denote the position of the notes ; the 
interval between two of these. 

1*597 M or ley Introd. Mm. 1a Those which we now call 
M codes, they tearmid degree of Musickc] 1674 Plavkord 
Skill Mux. 111. 40 The parts part asunder, the one by degree, 
the other by leap. 1684 R. H. School Recrtat. \ 1 5 The Five 
Lines and Spaces . . are useful, as Steps or Gradations where- 
on the Degrees of Sound are to be expressed. 1727-51 
Chambers Cycl. s.v., The musical degrees are three ; the 
greater tone, the lesser tone, and^ the semi -tone. Ibid., 
Conjoint degrees, two notes which immediately follow each 
other in the order of the scale. i88oSTAiNEaCw//*»r//«wt 
iii, All (he degrees of a scale can be harmonized by chords 
formed by combining sounds of that scale. 1880 U. H. H. 
Parrv in Grove Diet. Mns. s. v., The interval of a second 
is one degree, the interval of a third two degrees, and 
so on. 



fl2. Arith. A group of three figures taken 
together in numeration. 06s. 

. 1674 Jkake Arith. (1696) 15 These places are distinguished 
into Degrees and Periods. Degrees are three ; Once, Ten 
times, a Hundred times, a 1677 Cocker's A nth. (1688) i f 9 
A degree consists of three figures, viz. of three places com. 
prehending Units, Teas and Hundreds, so 365 is a degree. 
[Hence in Johnson, etc) 

13. Alg. The rank of an equation or expression 
as determined by the highest power of the unknown 
or variable quantity, or the highest dimensions of 
the terms, which It contains. 

Thus x*+x* t x*y+xy, are both expresaions of the third 
degree : the terms and x J y being each of 3 dimensions. 
In algebraic geometry, the degree of a curve or surface is 
that of the equation expressing it. \Parodic degree : see 
quot. 1730. 

m 1730-6 IUiley (folio), Parodic Degree (in Algebra) U the 
indexor exponent of any power: so in numbers, 1. is the 
parodick degree, or exponent of the root or side ; 2. of the 
square, 3. of the cube, etc. 1706 Hutton Math. Diet. i.v., 
Equations .. are said to be ot such a degree according to 
the highest power of the unknown quantity. 1870 Tod* 
HtTNiaa Algebra ix. j 166 An equation of tne first degree 
cannot have more than one root. 187a 13. Williamson Diff. 
Cole. xiv. f 104 When the lowest terms in the equation ofa 
curve are of the second degree, the origin is a double point. 
Ibid. % 2tyj The curves considered in this Article are called 
parabolas of the third degree. 

Degree (d/gn ), v. [f. Deghee sb.] 

1 1. trans. To advance by degrees ; to lead or 
bring on step by step. Obs. 

1614 T. Adams DevtTs Banquet 168 Thus is the soutes 
death degreed up* Sin gathers strength by custom, and 
creeps like some contagious disease, .from joint to joint. 
16*7-77 Feltham Resolves 1. iii. 4^ I like that Love, which by 
a soft ascension, does degree itself in the soul. 1636 Hevwooo 
Challenge 11. Wks. 187 a V. 27 Degree thy torture*, like an 
angry tempest, Rise calmely first, and keepc thy worst rage 
last, a 1670 Hackrt Abp. Williams 11. 189 (D.), I will 
degree this noxious neutrality one peg higher. 

t b. absol. Obs. rare. 

1638 Hsywood London's Gate Wks. 1874 V. 273 There *s 
not a stone that's laid in such foundation Rut is a step 
degreeing to salvation. 

2. To confer a degree upon, nonce-use. 

[1560: see DtGxaEo.] 1865 M as. Whitney Gayworthys ii. 
(1879) 23 A divine . .degreed in due course as Doctor Divioi. 
tatis. 1891 Sat. Rev. 22 Aug. 208 The Demographers, .had 
the good fortune to be welcomed and degreed at Cambridge. 

Degreed (d/grrd), a. [f. Degree sb. (audi/.).] 

1. Having an academical degree. 

1560 in Strype Ann. Ref I. xvii. 215 Such as be degreed 
in the Universities. 

f2. Made or done by gradations, graduated. 

1581 MuLCASTEa Positions xi. (1887) so Musick. . standee h 
vpon an ordinate, and degreed motion of the voice. 

f3. Having a (specified) degree ot rank. Obs. 

1608 Hevwood Rape of Lt/cree 11. iu, We, that are degreed 
above our people. 1656 S. H. Gold. Law 43 Are they not 
both (though differently degree'd), servants to one and the 
same Lord 7 

f4. Marked ont in successive divisions. Obs. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. 23 Her two horns are all joynted 
and degreed like the stops in the germination of some Plants. 

5. Her. Of a cross : Placed upon * degrees ' or 
steps; = Degraded. In mod. Diets. 

+ Degree'ingly, adv. Obs. rare. [f. degreeing, 
pres. pple. of Deguee v. + -ly 2 .] By degrees, 
gradually, step by step. 

1627-77 Feltham Resolves l xcvii. 151 Degreeingly to grow 
to greatness, is the course that he hath left for lX%s\. 

Degree'less, a. rare, [-less.] 

1. Without degree or measurement ; measureless. 
1839 Bailxy Fcttus xix. (1848) ai8 Deep in all day less 

time, degree less space. 

2. Without an academical degree or degrees. 
18*5 Nnv Monthly Mag. XIII. 414 Parliament could not 

well refuse b degreeless university to. .Ixiodoners. 1892 
Times (weekly ed.) 1 Jan. 21/4 The case of those who are. . 
left degreeless. .is the hardest of all. 

f Degress, v. Obs. rare-*, [f. L. degress-, 
ppl. stem of degredt to descend, dismount ; f. De- 
I. 1 +rrad7 to step, go.] 

1622 Cock eh aw. Degresse, to vnlight from a Horse. 

+ Degre-ssion. Obs. [ad. L. degression-em 
going down, n. of action from degredt (see prec.).] 
Stepping down, descent. Also a textual valiant of 
Digression. 

i486 Hen. VII at York in Surteet Misc. (1890J 55 For - 
yoor hlode this citie made never degression. 1618 Lithcow 
Pilgrim's Farewell, Thy stifTeneckt crew . . tnisregarding 
God, fall in degression. 

Degrez, obs. pi. of Degbee sb. 

II DegU (dc-gtf). Zool. [Native name in South 
America.] A South American genus Oetodon of 
hystricomorphous or porcupine-like rodents ; esp. 
the species O. Cumingii, abnndant in Chili. 

1843 List Mammalia Brit. Mns. 122 The cucurrito or the 
Degus, Oetodon Degus. 1883 Casselts Nat. Hist. III. 129 
The Degu is a rat>Hke animal, rather smaller than the 
Water Vole, the head and body measuring from seven and 
a half to eight inches in length. 

Deguise : sec Disguise. 
TDo'gulate, v. Obs. rare" 0 , [f. L. dcguldre 
to consome, devour, f. De- I. I +gttla gullet] 

1623 Cock era m, Degulate, to consume in belly cheere. 

Degum, v. ; tee De- II. 2. 



DEGUST. 

Degust (d/g» st), v. rare. [ad. L. degustare, 
f. De- I. 3 +gustdre to taste. Cf.mod.Y.de'guster.] 
tram. To taste ; esp. to taste attentively, so as to 
appreciate the savour. Also absol. 

1623 CocKEftAM, Degust^ to taste, i860 Reaoe Cloister % 
H. 11. (D.)i A soupe au vin, madam, 1 will degust, and 
gratefully. 1883 Stevenson Silverado Sq. 17 Wine . .a deity 
to be invoked by two or three, all fervent, hushing their talk, 
degusting tenderly. 

Degustate (dtgvsteh), v. rare. [f. L. de- 
gustdt-, ppl. stem of degustare: see prec] =prec. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer's Bk. Physicke 85/2 When as we 
can not digustate ether Meate, or Drincke. 1831 T. L. 
Peacock Crotchet Castle iv. (1887) 56 Which gave the 
divine an opportunity to degustate one or two side dishes. 

Degust ation (dtgvste l, fen). [ad. L. degustd- 
tton-em tasting, making trial of, n. of action from 
degustare : see DEauar. Cf. F. d/gustation.] The 
action of degusting or tasting. 

a 1656 Bf. Hall Souls Farew. Wks. 1837 VIII. 314 Carnal 
delights ; the degustation whereof is wont to draw on the 
heart to a more eager appetite. 1880 Daily Tel. 11 Oct., 
The ' tasting bars' devoted to the ' degustation 1 of all kinds 
of alcoholic compounds. 

DegUStator (d^gtf'stteu). rare, [agent-n. in 
L. form from L. degustare : see prec. Cf. mod.F. 
djgustateur.] One who degusts, or tastes as a 
connoisseur. 

1833 New Monthly Mag. XXXV11I. 223 The numerous 
degustators of oysters with which our capital abounds. 

Degnstatory (d*g*rstatari), a. [f. L. degustdt- t 
ppl. stem of degustare : see -oby.] Pertaining to 
degustation ; tasty. 

1824 New Monthly Mag. XI. 394 A constant ingurgitation 
of degustatory morsels. 

Deguyse, degyse : see Disguise v . 

Deh, obs. 3rd sing. pres. of Dow v. 

11 Dehache* (d*ha*J*), a. Her. [obs. F. dihaM 
'hacked, hewed, cut into small pieces' (Cotgr. 
i6n), f. De- 1. 1, 2 whacker to cut. J (See quots.) 

1766 Porny Heraldry v. (1777) 158 If a Lion, or any other 
Beast is represented with its limbs and body separated, .it 
is then termed Dihachi or Couped in all its farts, fbid. 
Gloss., Dihache", this is an obsolete French word, .the term 
Couped is now used in stead of it. 1880 G. T. Ci^ark in 
Eneycl. Brit. XI. 698/2 {Heraldry) In one or two well- 
known instances on the Continent he [the lion] is 1 dehache' 
that is, his head and paws and the tuft of his tail are cut off. 

+ DehaiTSt* Obs. rare. [f. L. dehaust-um, pa. 
pple. of dehaurire to draw or drain off, f. De- I. 2 
+ haurire to draw, drain.] Drain, exhaustion. 

1654 CooaiNGTON tr. Hist, lustine 536 He being the cause 
of the great Dehaust of moneys in the Exchequer. 

Deheathenize, dehellenize, dehistoricize : 
see De- II. 1. 

Dehisce (dihi's),^. [ad. L. dehisc-fre to open 
in chinks, gape, yawn, f. De- 1. 2 + hiscere, inceptive 
of hiare to stand open, gape.] intr. To gape ; in 
Bot. to burst open, as the seed-vessels of plants. 

1657 Tomlinson Xenon's Disp. 259 Dehiscing with fre- 
quent chinks. 1830 Linoley Nat. Syst. Bot. 35 Ovarium 
consisting of 5 carpella. .dehiscing in various ways. 1859 
Tooo Cycl. A nat.Y. 246/1 The organ . . subsequently dehisces 
in four valves. 188* OTJonovan Men* 1 1, xliv. 241 The green 
carpels, .dehisce, separating and bending backwards. 

Hence Dehi'scing a. 

184s Lindley Sch. Bot. iv. (1858) 33 Valves ventricose. . 
scarcely dehiscing. 

Dehiscence (dtfirsens). [ad. mod.L. dehi- 
scentia ' quum fructus maturns semina dispergat ' 
(Linnaeus), f. L. dehisanUem, pr. pple. of dehisctre : 
see -ence. So in mod.F.] Gaping, opening by 
divergence of parts, esp. as a natural process : a. 
Bot. The bursting open of capsules, fruits, anthers, 
etc. in order to discharge their mature contents. 

1828 Webster cites Martyn. 1830 Lindlev Nat. Syst. 
Bot. Introd. 29 In Hamamelideae dehiscence is effected by 
the falling off of the face of the anthers. 1870 Bentley Bot. 
243 The anthers, .open and discharge the contained pollen ; 
this act is called the dehiscence of the anther. 

b. Anim. Phys. Applied to the bursting open 
of mucous follicles, and of the Graafian follicles, for 
the expulsion of their contents. 

18^9 Todd Cycl. Anat.V. 56/1 The ova.. drop by internal 
dehiscence into the cavity of the ovary. 1870 Rolleston 
Anim. Life Introd. 38 The ova are set free by dehiscence 
into the perivisceral cavity. 
C. fig. and gen. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxiii. (1856) 285 The dehiscence 
. . of such tensely-compressed floes, must be the cause of the 
loud explosions we have heard lately. ^ i860 O. W. Holmes 
Elsie V. 139 A house is a large pod with a human germ or 
two in each of its cells or chambers ; it opens by dehiscence 
of the front door . . and projects one of its germs to Kansas, 
another to San Francisco. 

Dehiscent (d/'hrsent), a. [ad. L. dehiscent-em , 
pr. pple. of dehiscere to Dehisce. So in mod.F.] 
Gaping open ; spec, in Bot. opening as seed-vessels. 

1649 BuLwEa Pathomyot. 11. ii. 107 The Mouth, .is Dehis- 
cent, yet scarce Dehiscent into a Casme. 1845 Linoley 
Sch. Bot. i. (1858) 17 If . . [the fruit] splits into pieces when 
ripe it is called dehiscent. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xix. 
(1856) 145 The period when the dehiscent edges and mountain 
ravines . . have been worn down into rounded hill and gentle 
valley. 1872 H. Macmillan True Vvu iv. 162 The fruits 
of many plants are dehiscent . . they open to scatter the seed, 
b. Said of the elytra of insects when they do not 
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! meet? at the apices ; also of antennae divergent at 
the tips. 1889 in Cent. Diet. 

t Dehoinina'tion. nonce-wd. Obs. [n. of 
action from med.L. dehominare to deprive of the 
status of a man (Du Cange), f. De- I. 6 + homo, 
homin-em man.] Deprival of the character or 
attributes of humanity. 

1647 Ward Simp. Coblcr (1843) 51 He fears, .as an Angell 
denominations ; as a Prince, dis*common-wealthings. 

Dehcrnestate, v. rare. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
dehonestdre to dishonour, disgrace (£, De- I. 6 + 
honestus Honest) : see -ate 3.] trans. To dis- 
honour, disgrace, disparage. 

1663 Jer. Taylor Fun. Serm. Abp. Bramhall HI. 224 
(L.) The excellent, .pains he took in this particular, no man 
can dehonestate or reproach. 1825 Lamb Vision of Horns, 
Knaves who dehonestate the intellects of married women. 

Hence Dehonestation [ad.L. dehonestdtion-em\ 
dishonouring, dishonour. 

£1555 Harpsfielo Divorce Hen. VIII (1878) 06 The de- 
honestation and dishonouring of the brother. 1653 Gauden 
Hierasp. 482 The infinite shame, dehonestation, and infamy 
which they bring. 1661 — Anti-Baal-B. 464 (L.) Sacrilege 
. .is the unjust violation, alienation or dehonestation of things 
truly sacred. 

II Dehors (daho-r),/^. and sb. [a. OF. dehors, 
prep., mod.F. dehors adv. and sb. ; OF. also de/ors, 
Pr. de/ors, Cat. defora, Sp. defuera, a late L. or 
Romanic comb, oide prep. + L. fords out of doors, 
forth, also in sense of L. forts out of doors, outside, 
without. Cf. \t.fuor i fuora,fuori.'\ 

A. prep. {Law.) Outside of; not within the 
scope of. 

1701 Law French Diet., Dehors, out, without. 1818 
Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 196 The Judge.. was of opinion 
that nothing dehors the will could be received to show the 
intention of the devisor. 1885 Ld. Esher in Law Times 
1 LXXIX. 445/1 The trustees were named in the deed, but 
who they were was a fact dehors the deed, 
f B. sb. (Fortif.) See quot. Obs. 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Dehors.. m Fortification, all 
sorts of separate Out-works, as Crown-works, Horn-works, 
I Half-moons, Ravelins, etc., made for the better security of 
j the main place. 1721 in Bailey ; and in mod. Diets. 
Dehort (dthp'A), v. Now rare. [ad. L. de- 
hor td-ri to dissuade, f. De- I. 2 4* hortarl to exhort.] 

1. trans. To use exhortation to dissuade (a person) 
from a course or purpose ; to advise or counsel 
against (an action, etc.). fa. with simple (or 
double) obj. Now Obs. 

«545 Jove Exp. Dan. i. (R.), Jermye wel dehorted and 
disswaded the peple sayinge [etc.]. 1553 T. Wilson Rhet. 
(1580) 29 Wherby we doe perswade.. disswade .. exhorte, 
or dehorte.-any man. 1611 Bible i Mace. ix. 0 But they 
dehorted him, saying, Wee shall neuer be able. #1631 
Donne Lett, xcvii. Wks. VI. 416, I am far from dehorting 
those fixed Devotions. #1656 Ussher Ann. iv. (1658) 24 
Exhorting them to observe the law of God.. and dehorting 
them the breach of that law. 168a Burthogge Argument 
(1684) i2i He doth Dehort the Baptizing of Infants. 1696 
Aubrey Misc. (1721) 218, 1 dehort him who adviseth with 
me, and suffer him not to proceed with what he is about, 
b. Const, from. 

a 1533 FaiTH Another Bk. agst. Rastell Prol. Wks. (1829) 
207 To dehort thee from the vain and childish fear which our 
forefathers have had. 1603 Sir C. Hevoon Jud. Astrol. 
xiii. 333 They dehorted him from going to Babylon. 1758 
JoariN Erasm. 1. 343 No person had taken so much pains 
as he to dehort alt men from cruelty. 1825 Southey Lett. 
(1856) III. 462 Croker dehorts me from visiting Ireland. 188a 
Cheyne Isaiah xx. Introd., Isaiah had good reason. .to de- 
hort the Jews from an Egyptian alliance, 
t C' fiS' Said of circumstances, etc. Obs. 

1579 Lvly Eupkues (Arb.) 106 If the wasting of our 
money might not dehort vs, yet the wounding of our 
mindes should deterre vs. 1697 PoTTEa Antiq. Greece 11. 
xvii. (1715) 339 It was unlucky, and dehorted them from 
proceeding in what they had designed. 

2. absol 

1574 Whitgift Def.Auttsw. i. Wks. (1851) I. 156 Chnst 
doth not here dehort from bearing rule.. but from seeking 
rule. 1660 Jer. Taylor Duet. Dubit. in. iv. rule xx. § 19 
S. Paul does.. dehort from marriage not as from an evil but 
as from a burden, a 1703 Bubkitt On N. T. Heb. xiii. 6 
The words are a strong reason to dehort from covetousness, 
and to exhort to contentedness. 1801 F. Barrett The Magus 
19 The Creator, .dehorting from the eating of the apple. 

Hence Deho rting vbl. sb. and a. 

1553 T. Wilson Rhet. 34 b, The places of exhortyng and 
dehortyng are the same whiche wee use in perswadyng and 
dissuadyng. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 82 After 
these Epistles Dehorting and Disswading. 165a Gaule 
Magastrom. 29 Wban God desists from his gracious and 
serious dehorting. 

Deportation (dthpitei-fen). [ad. L. dehortd- 
t ton-em, n. of action from aehortdrt to Dehort.] 

1. The action of dehorting /raw a course; earnest 
dissuasion. 

1529 Mobe Dyaloge iv. Wks. 273/2 Al the dehortacions and 
commynacions & threts in scripture. 1633 T. Stafford 
Pac. Hib. xiv. (1821) 164 His Country people vsed loud and 
rude dehortations to keepe him from Church. 1737 Whiston 
Josephus* Hist. u. viii. § 11 Exhortations to virtue, and 
dehortations from wickedness, i860 Pusey Min. Proph. 240 
It is the voice of earnest, emphatic dehortation, not to do 
what would displease God. 

+ 2. Power or faculty of dehorting. Obs. rare- 1 . 

■ 1655 R. Younge Agst. Drunkards 16 Oh that 1 had 
dehortation answerable to my detestation of it ! 



DEHYPNOTIZE. 

Dehortative (d/hp-itativ), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
dehortativ-us, f. ppl. stem of dehortdrt : see -ive.] 

A. adj. Having the quality or purpose of de- 
horting; dehortatory. 

i6ao Woodwabd in Gutch Coll. Cur. 1. 181 Wryting..a 
dehortative letter against the match with Spayn. ci8io 
Colebidce in Lit. Rem. III. 301 The words of the Apostle 
are exhortative and dehortative. 

B. sb. A dehortative address or argument. 

1671 True Nonconf. 431 His words after the usual manner 
of dehortatives, do seem some what tending to the contrary 
extreme. 1834 Miss L. M. Hawkins Memoirs II. 12 My 
father suggested that the horse*pond might be the best de. 
hortative. 1850 L. Hunt A utobtog. v. (i860) 102 The doctor 
..warned me against the perils of authorship*, adding, as 
a final dehortative, that * the shelves were full '. 

Dehortatory (diliputatari), a. and sb. [ad. 
L. dehor tatdri-us, f. dehortdrt \ see -oby.] 

A. adj. Characterized by dehortation ; dts- 
suasory. 

1576 Fleming Panopi. Epist. Epit. B, Those places which 
are used . . in an epistle Exhortatorie and Dehortatorie. 
1644 Bp. Hall Rem. Wks. (1660) 103 A dehortatory charge 
to avoid the offence of God. 1804 South ey Lett. (1856) I. 
251, I wrote to him in rather a dehortatory strain, 
f B. sb. A dehortatory address. Obs. 

1648 Milton Obscrv. Art. Peace (1851) 581 That fair 
dehortatory from joyning with Malignants. 

Dehorter (drh^itw). [f. Dehobt v. + -eb.] 
One who dehorts or advises aeainst an action, etc. 

1611 Cotgr., Desenhorteur, a denorter, dissuader. 1755 
Johnson, Dehorter, a dissuader ; an adviser to the contrary. 
1866 Lowell Carlyle Prose Wks. 1890 1 1. 91 So long as he 
was merely an exhorter or dehorter, we were thankful for 
such eloquence, .as only he could give. 

t Deho'rtment. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Dehobt v. 
+ -MENT.j Dehortation. 

1656 S. Hollano Zara (17 19) 118 Pantalone was too proud 
to hearken to dehortments. 

Dehtrman, a. nonce-wd. [DE-II.3.] Wanting 
the attributes of humanity. 

1889 L. Abbott in Chr. Union (N.Y.) 31 Jan., The demo- 
niacs, .were distinctively, if 1 may coin the word, dehuman. 

Dehumanize (d/hi/rmanaiz), v. [De- II. i 
+ Human, Humanize.] trans. To deprive of 
human character or attributes. 

1818 MooaE Diary 4 Dec, Turner's face was a good deal 
de-humanised. 1889 Pall Mall G. 26 Nov. 1/2 Our great 
towns de-humanize our children. 

Hence Dehu-manized a. ; Delnrmanizingr 
vbl. sb. and ppl. a. ; also Dehumaniza'tion. 

1844 N. Brit. Rev. II. 109 These almost de-humanized 
creatures. 1856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics iv. ii. note, The 
mystics . . representing regeneration almost as a process of 
dehumanization. 1857 J. Pulspord Quiet Hours 156^ It 
would seem as though the world's method of Education 
were dehumanizing, i860 O. W. Holmes Elsie V. xxii. 
(1891) 325 Centuries of de-humanizing celibacy. 188a F. 
Harrison Choice Bks. (1886) 446 To rehumanise the de- 
humanised members of society. 1889 G. G is sing Nether 
World 111. i. 19 The last step in that process of dehumanisa- 
tion which threatens idealists of his type. 

t Delltrsk, v. Obs. rare. [f. De- II. 2 + Husk.] 
trans. To deprive of the husk. 

1566 Dbaht Horace Aiij, An hundreth thousande mets of 
corne dehuskde. 1567 — Epist. vi. Dj, That thy neighbour 
should haue more Wheate . . dehuskd vpon the fiore. 

Dehydrate (d/ihardr^t), v. Chem. [f. De- II. 
2 + Gr. v5o»p, in comb. vBp- water + -ate 3.] 

1. trans. To deprive of water, or of the elements 
which compose water in a chemical combination. 

1876 Foster Phys. 11. v. (1879) 388 The sugar becoming. . 
dehydrated into starch. 1880 Clemenshaw Wurtz % s A torn 
Th. 279 When phosphoric acid is dehydrated. 1886 Jrnl. 
Microsc. Soc. Ser. n. VI. 350 These are then dehydrated 
in 90-96 per cent, alcohol. 

2. tntr. To lose water as a constituent. 

1886 Jml. Microsc. Soc % Ser. 11. VI. 350 The celloidin 
layers are slow in dehydrating. 

Hence Dehydrated ppl. a. ; Dehydrating* 
a. and vbl. sb. ; also, Dehydrater, an agent that 
dehydrates j Dehydra'tion, the removal of water, 
or of its constituents, in a chemical combination. 

1854!. Scoffern in Orr's Circ. Sc. Chem. 453 The result 
of diflerence between hydration and dehydration. 1876 
Hah ley Mat. Med. 150 The same complete dehydration fs 
effected more slowly by mere exposure to the air. 1884 
Muir & Wilson Thermal Chem. iv. § 175. 140 Those dehy. 
drated salts which dissolve in water with evolution of heat. 
1884 Pharm. Soc. Prospectus 6 Action of . . dehydrating 
agents upon them. 

jJeliydrogeiiateCd/jhai'dwid^en^t), v. Chem. 
[De- II. 1.] =next. Hence -ating a. 

i8soDaubeny^4/^«. Th. WIS. ^ 2)482 note, Through the 
dehydrogenating influence of chlorine or oxygen. 

Dehydrogenize (cl^hardwjd^toiz),^ . Chem. 
[f. De- II. 1 + Hydbogen + -ize.] tram. To deprive 
of its hydrogen ; to remove hydrogen from (a com- 
pound). Hence Dehy drogfenized a. ; -izingf 
vbl. sb. and ppl. a. ; also Dehydrogreniza-tion ; 
Dehydrogrexii:zer, a dehydrogenizing agent. 

1878 Ure Diet. Arts IV. 77 The oxidations and the 
dehydrogenisations play the most important part in the 
production of colour. Ibid. IV. 932 The action of dehydro- 
genisers upon naphthylamine. 

Dehypnotize (d^M-pntfaiz), v. [De- II. i.j 
To awaken out of the hypnotic state. 
Dei, obs. form of Day, Die v. 
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DEIOAL. 

t De'ical, a. Obs. rare, [ad, med.L. dcic-us 
(f. L. de-us God) + -al.] Pertaining to God, 
divine. 

i66» J. Sparrow tr. Behme** Rem. Wks., Apot. Perfection 
52 The Triune Totally perfect Divine or Deicall substance. 

Deicidal (dNsaidal), a. [f. Deicide + -al.] 
Of or pertaining to dcicide; god-slaying. 

1839 Bailev Feslus xix. (1848) aio And thus the deicidal 
tribes made quit. 1880 Swinburne in Fortn. Rev, June 
76a A deicidal and theophagous Christianity. 

Deicide 1 (drisaid). [ad. mod. or med.L. dci- 
euia slayer of a god, f. de-us god + -ctda : see -cidb 
i . Cf. F. decide ( 1 68 1 ).] The killer of a god. 

1653 Gauden Hierasp. 139 Uncharitable destroyers of 
Christians, are rather Deicides, than Homicides. 1657 
PiEaca Div. Phitantkr. 7a Our Saviour, .did very heartily 

fray, even for those very homicides, and parricides, and 
>eicides that kill'd him. 1731 Hist. Litteraria II. 100 The 
Deicide was immediately conveyed for Refuge to the French 
Factory, and the dead Cod privately buried. 188a Century 
Mag. XXIV. 179 In the Middle Ages, the Jews were 
believed to be an accursed race of deicides. 

Deicide 2 (drisaid). [ad. mod, or med.L. type 
*deiddium : see prec. and -cide 2.] The killing 
of a god. 

1611 Smeed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. ix. § 50 In. .killing a Prince, 
the Traytor is guiltie of Homicide, of Parricide, of Christi- 
cide, nay of Deicide. 1688 Paioa Exod. iii. 14 viii, And 
Earth prophan'd yet bless'd with Deicide. 1818 W. Taylor 
in Monthly Rev. LXXX VI. 4 To slaughter a cow for food 
being in their eyes, an act of deicide. i860 Pusey Min. 
Pro/h. 317 Their first destruction was the punishment of 
their Deicide, the crucifixion of Jesus, the Christ. 

Deictic (dsrktik), a. Also deiktio. [ad. Gr. 
Iukhk4s able to show, showing directly, f. ofi/rroj 
vbl. adj. of huK-w-vm to show. 

The Greek word occurs in Latin medical and rhetorical 
writers as dlcticos, wbich would give dictic; but the term is 
purely academic, and the form deictic or deiktic is preferred 
as more distinctly preserving both in spelling and pronuncia- 
tion the Greek form. Cf. apodictic, -deictic.} 

Directly pointing out, demonstrative ; m Logic, 
applied, after Aristotle, to reasoning which proves 
directly, as opposed to the elenctic, which proves 
indirectly. 

i8a8 Whately Rhet. u ii. $ 1 Thirdly into 1 Direct * and 
•Indirect' (or reductio ad absnrdum) — the Deictic and 
Elenclic of Aristotle. 1876 Dot *sk Grimm* s L. % 31. 66 In 
meaning, the word originally covered all deiktic action 
irrespective of direction. 

t Heretical, a, Obs. Also diet-, [f. Gr. 
&*iktik'6s (see prec) 4- -al.] —prec. 

1638 Featly Strict. Lynd»m. i. 89 Those Arguments 
which the Logicians tearme Dicticall. 

Hence + Deixtioally adv., with direct indication 
or pointing out. 

1659 Hammono Oh Ps. Ixviii. 8 Annot. 333 It may also he 
set by it selfe, this is Sinai, to denote deictically, when that 
shaking of the earth . .was heard, a 1660 — Wks. I. 701 (R.) 
And he that dippeth, at that time when Christ spake it 
deictically, i. e. Judas, is that person. 

Deid, Sc. and north, f. Dead, Death, Deed. 

TDeid-doar. Sc. Obs. death-doer, or dead- 
doer.'] Slayer, mmderer. 

>53$ Stewabt Cron. Scot. II. 502 Thir deid -doaris. .W ar 
tane llkone and hangit. 

De-idealize, elc. : see Pk- II. x. 

Deie, Delect, obs. ff. Die v., Deject. 

Deierie, obs. form of Dairy. 

Deif ;f, obs. Sc. form of Deaf. 

Deific (df,i-fik), a. [a. P. diifique (1373 in 
Hatzf.), ad. L. deific-us god-making, consecrated, 
sacred, in med.L. 'divine', f. de-us god + -fats 
making: see-Fic] Deifying, making divine ; also 
(less properly), divine, godlike. 

1400 Caxtoh Eneydos xvi. 64 The grete vysion deyfyque 
that be had seen. 1637-77 Fsi tham Resolves 11. xxxii. 2?. 5 Our 
Saviour.. putting all the world in the scale, doth find it far 
too^ light for mans Deific soul. 1653 Uaqvh art Rabelais 
11. i, That nectarian, delicious .. and deific liquor. 1706 
Motteux Rabelais iv. liii. (1737)710 O Deific Books ! 1816 
T. Taylor Ess. VIII. 54 Accordine to a deific energy, j 
1858 Faber Foot 0/ Cross (187s) 145 What the hard style of 
mystical theology calls deific transformation. 1878 J. Cook 
Led. Orthodoxy ii. 42 Our Lord displayed a degree of being ! 
that was deific 

tDeifical (d;,i fikXl), a. Obs, [f. L. deific-us 
(see prec.) + -al.] «* prec. 

1563 Homilies 11. Sacrament i, (1859) 1*3 ^n e ancient catho- 
lic fathers, .were not afraid to call this Supper, some of them, 
'the salve of immortality*, .other, *a deincal communion '. 
158a N. T. (Rhem.) Acts viii. Annot., That he might signe 
them .. with the diuine and deifical ointment. 1617-77 
Feltham Resolves 11. xxvtt. 215 Those abilities ..beget a 
kind of Deifical Reverence in their future Readers. 

f Dei'ficate, ///. a. Obs. fad. L. deifiedt-us, 
pa. pple. of late L. deificdre to Dkipy.] Deified. 

1513 Douglas ALneis x. v. 48 In this figour has ws all 
translait, For euirmair to be deifical. 1560 Roi land Crt. 
Venus IV. S3 Scho is deiftcait. 16*8 Gauuc Pract. Th. 
(1629) 52 Of Alan deificate, of God Incarnate. 

t Dei'ficate, v. Obs. [f. ppl. stem of L. deifi- 
care to Deify.] To deify, to make divine. 

1536 Bkllenoen Cron, Scot. <i8ar) 1. 119 Claudius, .quhilk 
was laitly deceissit, and deificat be the Romania. 1565 Jewel 
Repl. It anting {1611)341 It is the Body it selfe of our Lord 
Dc ideated. 
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Deification (cVf|*6Jcf , '|wi). [n. of action from 
L. deificdre to Deify : so in F. (1556 in Hal if. \] 
The action of deifying; the condition of being 
deified or made a deity ; a deified embodiment. 

1393 Gowee Con/. II. 158 Lo now, through what creacion 
He I Apollo J hath deificacion, And cleped is the god of wit. 
1606 Holland Suet oh. 82 His deification after death. 
1700 Drvdeh Fables Pythag. Philos. Argt. 1 The death and 
deification of Romulus. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 20 The 
Phoenician religion has been defined to be a deification of 
the powers of Nature. 

b. The treating or regarding of anything as a 
god or as divine. 

1651 Nicholas Papers (Camden) 227 The other part of that 
book, .is the deification of K. Charles. 1709 Steele Tatter 
No. 33 F 7 He had the Audaciuutness to throw himself at 
my Feet . . and then ran into Deifications of my Person. 
1848 Msa. Jameson Saer. «fr Leg. Art (1850) 11 The deifica- 
tion of Buffering. 187s Manning Mission //. Ghost iit 88 
The deification of the human reason as the sole rule of life. 

c. The rendering of any one a partaker of the 
divine nature ; absorption tn the divine natnre. 

1856 R. A. Vaughah Mystics (t86o) I. iv. ii. 93 All things 
have emanated from God, and the end of all is rel urn to God. 
Such return— deification, he calls it - is the consummation of 
the creature. 1857 Keblk Euchar. Ador. 19 An union of 
condescension and power for the deification (so termed by 
the fathers) of each one of us. 

t Deificattory, a. Obs. [f. deificat-, ppl. stem 
of L. deificdre to Deify 4 -ouy.] Of or pertaining 
to deification ; having the function of deifying. 

16*4 Bolton Nero 249 Expressed by a deificatorie herse, 
or throne. 1699 J. Maxwell tr. Herodian (1635) 227 
margin, The Funerall Pile, or Dcificatory Throne. 

Deified (drifeid), ///. a. ff. Deify v. + -ed.] 
Made into a deity, raised to the rank of a god ; 
considered or treated as divine. 

160$ ¥10*10 Montaigne (1614) 296 That Eagle is represented 
carrying.. up towards heaven, those Deified soufes. 1686 
Hoknsck Crucif. Jesus ix. 157 Deified vices had their 
votaries. 177$ Gibbon Decl. $ F. I. 373 The statues of tbe 
deified kings. x86* Stanley Jew. Ch. (1877) 1. iv. 76 Thrice 
a day before the deified beast the incense was offered. 

Deifier (drifeiw). [f. Deify v. + -kr.] One 
who or that which deifies. 

1736 H. Coventry Phil, to Hvd. Con v. iii. (R.) The first 
deihers of men. 1874 Pusev Lent. Serm. 325 His Human 
Nature, the Deifier of our nature. 

Deiform (drif/jm), a. [ad. med.L. deifomi-is 
(Du Cange), f. de-us god : see -form.] 

1. Having the form of a god ; godlike in form. 
1642 H. Mobe Song 0/ Soul if. 1. 11. xlvii, Onely souls 

Deiform intellective, Unto that height of happinesse can 
get. a 1667 J*** Tavlob Serm. /or Year Suppf. (1678) 245 
We can no otherwayes see God. .but by becoming Deiform. 
1825 New Monthly Mag. XIV. 280 Attempting to arrive at 
the deiform nature. 1856 Fabex Creator <fr Creature ill. 
iv. (x 886) 383 By these tgifts of glory] we. .become, .deiform, 
shining like the Divinity. 

2. Conformable to the character or nature of God ; 
godlike, divine, holy. 

1654 Gatakkb Disc. A pot. 68 Admirable and most ravish- 
ing Devotions, Deiform Intentions, Heroical acts of Verlu. 
a 1715 BuaNEX Own Time (1766) I. 261 To consider religion 
as a seed of a deiform nature. 1794 T. Tavlob Pausanias 
III. 330 Hence these souls, exhibit a deiform power. 1874 
Pusey Lenten Serm. 20 Free-will . . enfreed and Deiform 
through grace, or enslaved and imbruted by sin. 

t De if ormed, a. Obs. [f. as prec, + -ED.] 
Formed in the image of God. 

165a Benlowes Theoph. 11. Argt. 23 The deiform'd Soul 
deform'd by Sin, repents. 

Deiformity (d#,if/-jmiti). [f. Deifork + -ity.] 
The quality ot being deiform ; likeness to God ; 
conformity to the divine natnre or character. 

164a H. Moa Song 0/ Soul iv. xxvii, The souls numerous 
plurality I've prov'd. and shew'd she is not very God ; But 
yet a decent Deiformity Have given her. a 1796 W. Reeves 
Sertn. (1729) 370 Thi immediate influx of the Deity, which 
tbe Schoolmen call the Deiformity of the SouL 1835 Six A. 
de Vere in Graves Life Sir IK R. Hamilton II. 163 
Deiformity is the Ideal of regenerate Humanity. 

Deify (drifai), v. [a. F. de'ifer (13th c. in 
IlaUf.), ad. L. deif care (Augustine and Cassio- 
dorus), f. de-us god + -ficare : see -fy.] trans. To 
make a god of ; to exalt to the position of a deity; 
to enroll among the gods of the nation or tribe. 

1393 Gowek Con/. II. 165 Juno. Neptunus, Pluto, The 
which of nice fantasy The people wolde deify. 1430 Lyog. 
Chron. Troy 1. iii, [They] were both ysteflyfyed In the 
heanen and there defyed. 1S30 Palsg*. 510/1, I deifye, 
I make an erthly man a God, as the gentylles dyd. 1634 
HaaiNCiON Castara (Arb.) 123 The Superstition of those 
Times Which deified Kings to warrant their owne crimes. 
x?a8 Newton CkronoL Amended \. 134 The first instances 
tnat I meet with in Greece of Deifying the dead. 1868 
Gladstone Juv. Mundi v. (1870) 123 Leukothei, once 
a mortal, now deified in the Sea.region. 

b. To render godlike or divine in nature, char- 
acter, or spirit. 

a 1340 IlAMroLE Psalter IxxxL 1 |>e gaderynge of halymen 
deifide thorgh grace. 1613 R. C. Table Alfih. (ed. 3 , 
De\fie, make like God. 1634 Sia T, HaaaEST Trrrv.j'J No 
venue more deified a Prince theo Clernencie. 1838 I see 
Deifying]. 1874 {see Deifies). 

c. To treat as a god, in word or action ; to regard 
or adore as a deity. 

1590 SrENssa Teares 0/ Muses ^68 Now change the tenor 
of your joyous layes, With which ye use your loves to 
deifie. 1600 Suaes. A. Y. L. in. ii. 381 Oades . . and 



DEIGNOUS, 

Elegies . .all (forsooth) deifying the name of Ro*a1iode. 162a 
Bacon Hen Vtl ' 38 He did againe so extoll and detfo 
the Pope. 1640 lie Ravnolds Hosea tv. 49 Men of power 
are apt to deifie their own strength. .men of wUdome, to 
deifie their owne reason. 1759 Johnsoh Rasselas xxv'i, The 
old ma n dei fie* prudence. 1 859 Sn ilk a Se(/-Itctp iit ( 1 860) 
46 It is possible to over-estimate success to the extent of 
almost deifying it. 
Hence Deifjrinfir vbl. sb. and ///. a. 
1553 IJiEKoe Q. Curtius 223 (R.) The deifying of Hercules 
1637 Nasees Hanniball if Sc. II ij <R.£ A man that., 
merited A deifying by your gratitude. 1649 M iltok Eikon. 
12 Kequeatb'd among his deifying friends that itood about 
him 1701 Colue* M. Auret. Life 21 The Deifying of his 
f ather. 1838 Eme«son Addr. Cambr. Mass. Wki. (liohn) 
II. 192 This sentiment [religious] Is divine and deifying. 

Deign (dJto), v. Forms: 3-7 deine, 4-5 
deyne, dayne, 5-7 daigno, 6 dlg^ie, 6-7 daln e, 
deigne,|-8 daign, 6- deign, [a. OF. degtr-ier 
( 3 sing, deignt) , later deignier, deigrter, from 1 ^th c. 
daigner t **l J T. denhar, deinar, It. degnarex— L. dig- 
tiare, by-form of dignarT lo deem worthy, think fit, 
f. dignus worthy.] 

1. inlr. To think it worthy of oneself {to do some- 
thing) ; to think fit, vouchsafe, condescend. 

c 1314 Guy Warw. (A.) 346* Helman That dewed fle for 
no man. 1340 Ayenb. 196 Uoltc.bet onworbeb be poure, 
and ne dayneb na^t tospeke to ham. c 1450 Mirour Salua- 
cioun 3518 Ourelorde godde. .to become man deynyd. c 1477 
Caxton Jason 114 He datgneth not to come, c 1590 
Gkeeke Fr. Bacon vi, Would he daine lo wed a Countrie 
Lasse? 1593 Shaxj. 3 Hen. VI, rv. vit 39 And all those 
fi lends, that deme to follow mee. 1667 Milton P. L. v. 
32 1 Raphael, the sociable Spirit, that deign'd To travel 
with Tobias. 170s Rowe Amb. Step-Moth. 1. 1 349 Hardly 
dMgoingTo be controll'd by his Imperious Moiher. 1879 
M. Axnold Geo. Sand Mixed Ess. 328 IThej very dog win 
hardly deign to bark at you. 

+ b. impers. Obs. " 
. l *97 R. Glouc. (1724) 557 Him ne deinede no^t to ligge 
in be castel by orjte. 1340 Ayenb. 76 Ham ne daynede naat 
I to do lenne. c 1374 Cuaitew A net. 4- Arc. 181 lW on ber 
wo ne dcyneth him not to thinke. a 1400-50 Alexander 
830 Ne heie to dwell with bi dooce deynes me na langer 
fc. refl. Obs. 
j: 1500-20 DuNaaa Poems IxxxvL 36 Quhilk deio;eit him for 
our trespass to de, 1563 WinJet Wks. 11890) II. 42 He 
j demjeit Hun aluterlie to do this in deid. 
, 2. trans, with simple obj. a. To condescend to 
I bestow or grant, to vouchsafe. (Now chiefly with 
reply, answer, in negative sentences.) 

1589 GaiENE Menaphon (Arb.) 36 Rather., than haue 
deigned her eyes on the face, .of so lowe a peasant. 1605 
■ Shaks. Macb. 1. ii. 60 Nor would we deigne him buriall of 
j his men. 162a F. Mavxham Bk. Warrew. ix. f 6, I will 
> not here daigne a recapitulation of the same. 1634 W.Wood 
New Eng. Prosp., Ded. Note, I am confident you will 
daigne it your protection. i8a5 South ky Tale 0/ Paraguay 
111. xviii, A willing ear she well might deign. 1863 Mas, C. 
Claske Shahs. Char, iii 71 The spirit stalks away, deign- 
ing no reply 

f b. To condescend or vouchsafe to accept ; to 
j take or accept graciously. (The opposite of to 
disdain.) Obs. 
1576 Fleming Panopl. EOist. 50 Those .. who did oot re- 
j ceive and intertaine my father, .nor yet digned other Gentle- 
men of much worthinesse. 1579 Sfek&e* Sheph. Cat. Jan. 
63 Shee deignes not my good will, but doth reproue. 1606 
Shaxs. Ant. $ CI 1. iv. 63 Thy pallat then did daine The 
roughest Berry, on the rudest Hedge. 1637-50 Row Hist. 
! Kirk (1842) 255 The Lord dained nim. 1661 in Hickeruv 
gill Jamaua A tij. This Welcome-home . .Thou wilt accept 
from me, And deign it to attend thy smoother Line, 

f c. In same sense with of. (Cf. to accept of.) 
Obs. rare. 

1589 Gxexne Menaphon (Arb.) 51 Which if you shall vouch 
to deigne of, I shall be. glad of such accepted seruice. 
1 3. To treat (a person) as worthy of, to dignify 
(him) with. [ -L. digndri.} Obs. 

1579 Twynb Phiskke agst. Fort, il cxxxiL 341 a, fThey] 
had lyen vn buried, had not their most deadly enimie dained 
them of a graue. 1591 in De Foe Hist. Ch. Scot. Add. D 
'1844) 57/2 Will ye not daigne his Majesty with an Answer? 
1648 E. Bough en Geree*s Case 0/ Consc. 76 He daines them 
with this honour. 

H 4. Short for dedain, Disdaix : sec Daijt v. 
Deigpfull, var. of Painful, disdainful, 
t Dei'gnous, a. Obs, Forms : 4 deignouae, 
4-5 deynous, 5 deinous, 5-6 daynoua, 6 dayu» 
nous, 5-7 deiguoua. [a pp. a shortened form of 
I dedeignous, Disdainocs, K. de'daigneux, OF. des- 
j deignous ( tath c. in HatzfO : cf. Dain v. 

(Earlier examples of dedeigueus, dedainpus, than of deig- 
hous are not yet known ; but the history of Disdain shows 
that they tnav well have existed.)] 
Disdainful, proud, haughty. 

c 1330 R. BauNSE Chron, (18 10) 289 Delgnouse pride 8: 
Hie avisement. c 1374 Chauce* TroylusL 200 Her chere, 
Which sumdel deinous was. c 1430 Lyog. Bochas v. xxiv. 
(1554) 138a, Nothing, .more deynous^ nor more vntrea table 
Than whan a begger hath dominaaon. c 1440 ipomydon 
ri22 A proude koyght and a daynous. a 1643 W. Cart- 
watCHT Ordinary 111. t. One Harlot ha, Concubine To deign* 
ous Wilhelme, hight tile Conqueror. 

Hence f Dei gnouahede deyn*}, disdainfulness, 
haughtiness ; f Dei firaoualy (deyn>, dayn-) adv., 
disdainfully. 

c 1330 R. BausNE Chron. (i8ro'i 129 For deynoushede & 
pride, c 1440 Partonope 3434 Many one That k>ked vpon 
hym full de>*nously. a 1529 Seelton Bongt 0/ Court ProL 
8a And gan on me to stare Fnl daynously. 



DEIL. 

|| Dei gratia* [L.] By the grace of God : see 
Grace. 

Deih., obs. sing. pres. of Dow v. 

Deiktic, var. of Deictic. 

Deil (dfl, d*l). [Scolch vernacular form of the 
word Devil, corresponding to the ME. monosyl- 
labic types del, dele, dewle, dule, etc.] 

1. The Devil : esp. according to the popular con- 
ception of his appearance and attributes. 

(For the Biblical Satan, the usual form is deevil.) 

1500-30 Dunbar Tumamcnt 54 Off all his dennar ..His 
breist held deil I a bitt. 1570 Sempill Ballates (1872) 117 
The mckle Deill. 1725 Ramsay Gent. Sheph. hi. ii, Awa ! 
awa I the deil's [v. r. deePs] ower grit wi'you. 1785 Burns 
Address to the Deil ii, I'm sure sma' pleasure it can gie, 
Ev'n to a deil. 1790 — Tarn 0* Skantcr 78 That night a child 
might understand! The Deil had business on his hand. 1816 
Scott Old Mort. xxxiii, Being atween the deil and the deep 
sea. 

2. A mischievously wicked or troublesome fellow; 
one who embodies the spirit of wickedness or mis- 
chief. 

1786 Burns Twa Dogs 222 They're a' run deils orjads 
thegither. 180a Scott Bonnie Dundee ii, The Guid Toun 
is well quit of that deil of Dundee. Mod. Sc. He's an awfu' 
laddie, a perfit deil. 

3. For deil a bit, and other phrases, see Devil. 
Deill, Deim, obs. forms of Deal, Deem. 
Dein, obs. form of Deion. 

Dein, deen, Sc. dial, forms of Done. 

t De-inelrne, v. Obs. [f.DE- La + Incline v.] 
(See quot.) Hence Deincli'ned, Deincli'ning, 
adjs. ; DeincliTier. 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s. v. Dial, Secondary Dials, are 
all those drawn on the planes of other circles beside the 
horizon, crime vertical, equinoctial, and polar circles: or 
those, which either decline, incline, recline, or deincline.. 
Deinclined Dials, are such as both decline and incline, or re- 
cline. Ibid. , Deincliners or Deinclining Dials . . Suppose . . 
a plane to cut the prime vertical circle at an angle of 30 
degrees, and the horizontal plane under an angle of 24 de- 
grees, .a dial, drawn on this plane, is called a deincliner. 

De-individualise, de-industrialize, etc.: 
see De- II. 1. 

Deine, obs. form of Dene, sand-hill. 

Deing, obs. form of Dying, Dyeino. 

+ De'ingra:te, v. Obs. rare. [f. De- I. 3 + 
L. iftgrdtus disagreeable : see Inobate.] trans. To 
render unpopular, bring into disfavour. 

1624 Brief Inform. Affairs Palatinate 34 To deingrate the 
Prince Palatine, and to make him more odious. 

Deinosaur, Deinothere, etc. : see Dino-. 

Deinseyn, obs. form of Denizen. 

De-insularize, -integrate, etc. : see De- II. 1. 

Deinte, -ee, -ie, -y, obs. forms of Dainty. 

Deintrelle, var. of Daintrel Obs., a dainty. 

Deip(e, obs. Sc. form of Deep. 

II Deipara (d/|i"para). [late L. {Cod. Just. i. i, 
6) « mother of God, f. de-us God + -parus, -a, bear- 
ing, parhe to bear ; a L. repr. of Gr. OcotSkos.] A 
title of the Virgin Mary, * Mother of God \ 

1664 H. More Myst. Iniq., Synopsis Propk. 521 He . . 
would not allow the most holy Virgin, the Mother of Christ 
as to the flesh, .to be called Deipara or the Mother of God. 
i860 Sophocles Gloss. Later Greek 334/1 &€otokiov. .a mo- 
dulus addressed or relating to the Deipara. 

Deiparous (d*|i"par3s), a. [f. as prec. + -ous.] 
Bearing or bringing forth a god. 

1664 H. More Myst. Iniq., Synopsis Proph. 520 Nor con. 
fess that the holy. .Mary is properly and according to truth 
Deiparous, that is to say, the mother of God. 1827 Sir 

H. Tavlor Isaac Comnenus in. iv, Deiparous Virgin 1 Holy 
Mary mother I 

Deipno- (dai'pn*?-), repr. Gr. faiirvo-, combining 
form of htiiTvov dinner, used in nonce-words and 
combinations, as deipno -diplomatic of or per- 
taining to dining and diplomacy, deipnophobia 
dread of dinner-parties. 

1837 Brit. Critic I. 475 An interchange of deipno-diplo- 
matic correspondence. 1891 Daily News 23 June 4/8 People 
who heartily sympathise with the ' deipnophobia ' of Gordon. 

DeipnOSOpMst (dsipup-stfrist). [ad. Gr. 
duirvocro<piOT-7n 'one learned in the mysteries of 
the kitchen \ f. durrvov the chief meal, dinner + 
oofyWTqs a master of his craft, clever or wise man, 
Sophist. The pi. $emvoao<pi<nai was the title of 
a celebrated work of the Greek Athenseus, written 
after a.d. 238.] 

A masler of the art of dining : taken from tbe 
title of the Greek work of Athenaeus, in which a 
number of learned men are represented as dining 
together and discussing subjects which range from 
the dishes before them to literary criticism and mis- 
cellaneous topics of every description. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Deipnosophists, Athena. us his great 
learned books carry that title. 1774 Burney Hist. Mus. 

I. 22g (Jod.) To render credible the following assertion of a 
deipnosophist in Athenaeus. 1845 Ford Handbk. Spain I. 
1. 70 Spanish Cookery, a . . subject which is well worth the 
inquiry of any antiquarian deipnosopbist. 1866 Lowell 
Swinbume*s Trag. Prose Wks. 1890 II. 135 With about as 
much nature in it as a dialogue of the Deipnosophists. 

Hence DeipnosopWstio a., Deipno'sophisra. 
z66i Lovell Hist. Anim, <$• Min. 23 Diverse other things 
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..belonging to cookery, are here omitted, as belonging to 
the dypnosophistick art. 1824. Blackw. Mag. XVI. 1 Let 
me . . luxuriate in the . . paradisaical department of deipno- 
sophism. 1S36 Eraser's Mag. XIII. 336 An elegy, .appended 
to that deipnosophistic dissertation. 

Deir, obs. form of Dear, Deer, Dere. 
Deirie, obs. form of Dairy. 
Deis(e, deische, deiss, obs. forms of Dais. 
Deishal, -eal, deisul, var. of Deasil. 
Deism (driz'm). [mod. f. L. de-us god + -ism. 
I Cf. F. dHsme Tin Pascal a 1660).] The distinctive 
f doctrine or belief of a deist ; usually, belief in the 
1 existence of a Supreme Being as the source of finite 
J cxistence,with rejection of revelation and the super- 
natural doctrines of Christianity; * natural religion \ 
168* Dryden Religio Laid Prcf. (Globe) 186 That Deism, 
or the principles of natural worship, are only the faint 
remnants or dying flames of revealed religion in the pos- 
terity of Noah. 169a Bentlev Boyle Lect. ix. 306 Modern 
Deism being the very same with old Philosophical Pagan- 
ism. 1759 Dilworth Pope 63 There breathes in this inscrip- 
tion [ens entium miserere met] the genuine spirit of deism. 
1774 Fletcher Doctr. Grace Wks. 1795 IV. 203 Deism is 
the error of those who. .think that man. . needs no Redeemer 
at all. 1861 Beresp. Hope Eng*. Cathedr. 19th c. 260 That 
decorous and philanthropic deism which is a growing peril 
of the age. 1877 E. R. Conder Bas. Faith i. 25 Deism 
should etymologically have the same sense with Theism, 
but it is commonly taken to carry with it the denial of what 
is called revealed religion. Theism conveys no such im- 
plication. 

1 2. The condition of being a god or as God. Obs. 

1726 De Foe Hist. Devil viii, He [the Devill set her 
[Eve's] head a madding after deism, and to be made 
a goddess. 

Deist (drist). [a. F. diiste, f. L. de-us god : 
see -1ST.] One who acknowledges the existence 
of a God upon tbe testimony of reason, but rejects 
revealed religion. 

(The term was originally opposed to atheist, and was inter- 
changeable with theist even in the end of the 17th c. (Locke, 
Second Vindication, 1695, W. Nichols Conference with 
a Theist \ 1696) ; but the negative aspect of deism, as opposed 
to Christianity, became the accepted one, and deist and theist 
were differentiated as in quots. 1878-80.) 

[1563 Viret Instruct. Chr. II. Ep. Ded., J'ai entendu qu'il 
y en a de ceste bande, qui s'appellent Deistes, d'un mot 
tout nouveau, lequel ils veulent oposer a Atheiste.] 1621 
Burton Anat. Mel. m. iv. 11. i, Cosen-germans to these 
men are many of our great Philosophers and Deists. 1670 R. 
Traill Serm. vi. Sel. Writ. (1845) 107 We have a generation 
among us.. called Deists, which is nothing else but a new 
court word for Atheist. 169a Bentlev Boyle Lect. 6 Some 
infidels, .to avoid the odious name of atheists, would shelter 
and screen themselves under a new one of deists, which is 
not quite so obnoxious. 1711-37 Shaftesdury Charac. II. 
209 Averse as 1 am to the cause of theism, or name of deist, 
when taken in a sense exclusive of revelation. 1748 Hartley 
Observ. Man 11. aim. 347 Unless he be a sincere Deist at least, 
i. e. unless he believe in the Existence and Attributes of 
God. 1788 Weslev Wks. (1872) VII. 196 A Deist— 1 mean 
one who believes there is a God distinct from matter ; but 
does not believe the Bible ; 1878 D. Patrick in Encycl. 
Brit. VII. 33 The later distinction between theist and deist, 
which stamped the latter word as excluding the belief in 

firovidence or the immanence of God, was apparently formu- 
ated in the end of the 18th century by those rationalists who 
were aggrieved at being identified with the naturalists. 1880 
Sat. Rev. 26 June 820 In speaking of a deist they fix their 
attention on the negative, in speaking of a theist on the 
positive aspect of his belief. 

Deistic (d/,i-stik), a. [f. Deist + -ic] Of ihe 
nature of or pertaining to deists or deism. 

1795 G. Wakepielo Reply Paine' s Age of Reason 11. 57 
From the mouth of Thomas Paine, the most tremendoui of 
all possible deistic dunces I 1880 L. Stephen Pope vii. 163 
Brought up as a Catholic, he had gradually swung into 
vague deistic belief. 1882-3 Schaff Encycl. Relig. Knowl. 
I. 728 The deistic controversy ..beginning with Lord Her- 
bert of Cherbury (1581-1648). 

Deistical (d/,i'stikal), a. [f. as prec. +-AL.] 
= prec. ; also, inclined or tending to deism. 

1741 Watts Improv. Mind 1. v. § 3 To support the deisti- 
cal or antichristian scheme of our days. 1796 Morse A mer. 
Geog. II. 314 The ingenious and eloquent, but deistical J. J. 
Rousseau. 1809-10 Coleridge Friend{i%(>$ 54 Concerning 
the right of punishing by law the authors of heretical or 
deistical writings. 1871 Tyndall Fragm. Sc. (1870) II. ix. 
168 My object was to show my deistical friends. .that they 
were in no better condition than we were. 

Hence Deistically adv., in a deistical way. 

x88a-3 Schaff Encycl. Relig. Krunvl. II, 1608 Nature . . 
may be conceived of deistically, as an accomplished fact . . 
utterly external to God. 

Deit, Sc. f. died, pa. t of Die v. 

De-italianize : see De- II. 1. 

+ De'itate, a. Obs. [repr. an assumed L. 
*deitdt-tts (tr. Gr. 0((v$(ts), i. deitds, deitdt-em 
Deity.] Made a deity, deified. 

1551 Cranmer Ansiv. Bp. Gardiner 11. Rem. (1833) 111. 
450 One person and one Christ, who is God incarnate and 
man Deitate, as Gregory Naziamene saith. 

Deith, obs. Sc. form of Death. 

Deity (driti). Also 4-6 deite, deyte, 4 deitee, 
6-7 deitie, (5 deyite, -yte, dietie, 5-7 diety, 7 
dyety). [a. F. ddite', in 1 2th c. deitet, deite ( =Pr. 
deitat, Sp. deidad, It. deith), ad. L. deitas, deitdt- 
em,^ i. de-us god (formed by Augustine, De Civ. 
Dei vii. 1., after L. divuiilas) : see -ity.] 

1. The estate or rank of a god ; godhood ; the 
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' personality of a god ; godship ; esp. with poss- 
pron. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus hi. 968 But o bow loue. . Is bis an 
honour to pi deite. < c 1386 — Frankl. T. 319 Though Nep. 
tunus haue deitee in the See. c 1440 Capgrave Life St. 
Kath. iv. 764 Whi shulde appollo here ony deyte? 1594 
Marlowe & Nashe Dido m. ii, That ugly imp that shall. . 
wrong my deity with high disgrace. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 
1. i. 76 Lord Hastings. .Humbly complaining to her Deitie, 
Got my Lord Chamberlaine his libertie. 161 1 — Wint. T. 
iv. iv. 26 The Goddes themselues (Humbling their Deities 
to loue). ai6i8 Raleigh (J.), By what reason could the 
same deity be denied unto Laurentia and Flora, which was 
given to Venus? 1619 Drayton Man in Moon (R.), Yet no* 
disguise her deity could smother, So far in beauty she ex. 
celled other. 1844 Mrs. Browning Dead Pan xxviii, All 
the false gods with a cry Rendered up their deity. 

b. The divine quality, character, or nature of 
God ; Godhood, divinity ; the divine nature and 
attributes, tbe Godhead. 

1362 Langl. P. PI. A. xi. 43 t>us bei drauelen on heore 
deys be Deite to knowe. c 1394 P. PI. Crede 825 Freres wyln 
for her pride Disputen of pis deyte as dotardes schulden. 
1398 Trevisa Earth. De P. R. 1. (M9S).3 The lyghte of the 
heuenly dyuyne clarete, couerte, & closid in the deyte or in 
the godhecta c 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn liv. 213 Whose 
eternall dietie raigneth within the highest heauens. 1502 
Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) Prol. 2 The fader the 
sone & the holy ghost, one essence of deite. 15x4 Barclay 
Cyt. <$• Upioti idyshm. (Percy Soc.) 17 To honour our Lorde, 
& pease his deyte. 1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 11. 
Seneca, The creator . . hath set such markes of his diety in 
his workes. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts, N. T. 57 In my 
. . infinite Deity 1 will be ever present with you. 1667 
Milton P. L. x. 65. 1736 Chandler Hist. Persec. 47 The 
same man opposed the Deity of the Son of God. 1835 Gent I. 
Mag. Oct. 397/1 Mr. Gurney's work . . is chiefly confined to 
the Deity of Christ. There is something open and decided 
in saying Deity, rather than Divinity. 

f c. The condition or slate in which the Divine 
Being exists. Obs. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 5656 And leven alle humanite, And purely 
Iyve in deite. c 1485 Digby Myst. (1882) 111. 1075, 1 ded natt 
asend to my father In deyyte. 

2. corner. A divinity, a divine being, a god ; one 
of the gods worshipped by a people or Iribe. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus iv. i«s, 1 swere it yow, and ek on 
ech goddesse, On every nymphe, and deyte infernal. 1589 
Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 42 That 1 helde a supersticious 
opinion of loue, in honouring him for a Deitie. 1607 Shaks. 
Cor. iv. vi. 91 A thing Made by some other Deity then 
Nature, That shapes man Better. 1641 Wilkins Math. 
Magick 1. xi. (164S) 69 Temples or Tombes . . dedicated to 
some of their Deities. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. II. 448 
The chief deity, the sun. 1814 Cary Dante, Paradiso 
viii. 3 The fair Cyprian deity [Venus], 1851 D. Wilson 
Preh. Ann. (1863) ll. in. ii. 71 The Altar appears to be dedi- 
cated to one of these obscure local deities. 

b. Jig. An object of worship ; a thing or person 
deified. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. Hi. 74 This is the liuer veine. which 
makes flesh a deity. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wks. 11. 
113/1 Tobacco (England's bainefull Diety). 

3. (with capital) A supreme being as creator of 
the universe ; the Deity, the Supreme Being, God. 
(Especially as a term of Natural Theology, and 
without explicit predication of personality. ) 

1647 N. Bacon Disc. Laws Eng. 1. iv. (1739) 10 They wor- 
ship an invisible and an infinite Deity. 1690 Locke Hum. 
Und. 1. iv. (1695) 30 A rational Creature, who will but 
seriously reflect on them, cannot miss the discovery of a 
Deity. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) 1. 6 We see the 
greatness and wisdom of the Deity in all the seeming worlds 
that surround us. 1786 Han. More Let. in Mem. Ld. 
Gambier (1861) 1. x. 157 Polite ears are disgusted to hear 
their Maker called 'the Lord ' in common talk, while serious 
ones think the fashionable appellation of ' the Deity ' sounds 
extremely Pagan. i8ia-6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. $ Art I. 
•527 Newton . . had recourse, for one of the forces, to the 
immediate action of the Deity, i860 Pusey Min. Proph. 
193 Men spoke of ' tbe Deity \ as a sort of first cause of all 
things, and . . had lost sight of the Personal God. 

Deityship, [f prec. (sense 2) + -ship.] The 
status or personality of a deity ; godship ( = Deity 
1). 

1694 Echard Plaulus 46 Why shou'dnt my deityship gi* 
me the same priviledgex 1748 Richardson Clarissa Wks. 
1883 VI. 503 With due regard to your deityship. 1834 
Lytton Pompeii iv. xii. If his deityship were never better 
served, he would do well to give up the godly profession. 

Deive, obs. form of Deave, to deafen. 

t Deivirile, a. Obs. rare. [ad. med.L. deivi- 
ril-is (f. de-us god + virllis manly), transl. Gr. 
$(av$pifc6s (f. $€-6s god + dvdpitcos of a man, manly).] 
' A term in the school theology signifying some- 
thing divine and human at the same time 7 (Cham- 
bers, Cycl.). 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Theandric,Stavtpttai ivtpyeia, 
tJteandric or dei-wirile operations, in the sense of Dionysius 
(Bp. of Athens) and Damascenus is thus exemplified by 
Athanasius . . In raising Lazarus, he called as man, but 
awaked him from the dead as God. 

Dejansenize : see De- II. 1 . 

Deje*ct, ppl. a. Obs. or arch. Also 6 -gecte. 
[ad. L. deject-us y pa. pple. of dejitfre (deicfre) to 
throw down, f. De- I. 1 + jaclfrc to throw. (In OF. 
des- t degiet, -get, -git.)'] 

1. As pa. pple. Thrown down, cast down ; feast 
away, rejected : see Deject v. 

1430 Lydg. Ckron. Troy n. xvu, Thorowen and detect in 
a pyt horryble. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 37 b/x Lucifer 
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whiche was dejecte and caste out of heven. 1560 Holland 
Crt. Venus in. 510 He .. was deiect with schame fra all 
honour. 1819 H. Husk Vestriad v. 513 Here on Patroclus* 
corse deject he lies. 

2. As ///. a. Downcast, dispirited, Dejected. 

15J8 Roy Rtde tne (Arb.) 43 They were so abasshed and 
deiecte That once to hisse they were nott able. 1555J. Phil, 
pot in Coverdalo Lttl. Mart, (1564) aa8 Dearling. . Be not of 
a deiect mind for these temptations. 1 60a Shaks. Ham. 111. 
i. 163 And I, of Ladies most deiect and wretched. 1639 <;. 
Daniel Ecclus. x\. 59 Be not deiect in MUerie. 1863 W. 
I jANcaster Prxterita 87 Deject and doubtful thus I forge 
quaint fears. 

b. Cast down from one's position, lowered in 
fortunes ; lowered in character, abject, abased. 

1510-ao Everyman in HaaL Dodsley I. joi Like traitors 
deject. 160$ Play Stueley in Simpson Sen. Shakt. (1878) I. 
334 Is t possible that Stukly, so deject In England, lives in 
Spam in such respect, a 16x5 Fletcher Love's Cure it. i, 
What can be a more deiect spirit in man, than to lay his 
under every one*s horse s feet 1 1 8ao T. L. Peacock 
Wks. (1875) III. 334 The beggar being, for the most part, 
a king deject. 

+ c. Astrol. (See quot.) Obs. 
f594 Rlundevil Exerc. tv. xxxvi. (ed. 7) 494 Such houses 
as have no familiarity with the Horoscope or Ascendent. . 
are said to be slow and deject. 

Deject Mdae-kt), v. (In Sc., 6 deiekk, 6- 
dejeck.) [f. L. deject-, ppl. stem of dejicfrc to 
throw or cast down : sec prec] 

1. trans. To throw or cast down; to cause to 
fall down, overthrow, arch, or Obs. 
. c f 4f? P* 1 *™*' on Ifuib. n. 433 Take of the laures bayes. . 
in sething water hem dejecte. 1536 Uellenden Crott. Scot. 
^1821) 1. 110 Scho hes dejeckit me at thy feit 1550 Nicolls 
rhncyd. 125 Their people, .whiche were deiected and dryuen 
downe from the sayd rocke. 1637 S. eeo England ah. § 7 
This Citte , , by the furious outrages of the Scots and Picts 
??. a 7 c,c £ ted a . i6 } 8 M EDE P^raphr. a Pet. tii. Wks. (167a) 
'Ii* 61 5 To be exiled and dejected from those high mansions. 
1881 [see Dejected ij. 

b. To bend down. 
. , f 6 ? 1 Holland Pliny xvn. xxii. 1. 53 x What part soeuer of 
it [the vine) 15 dejected and driuen downward, or els bound 
and tied fast, the same ordinarily beareth fruit. 1605 Hey- 
wood If you kttow not me Wks. 1874 I. 206 It becomes not 
\??,,V e L n 5 l L , V inc . ea \ t0 dcicct y° ur knee. «6»5 Mode/1 
ofiVtt 6a b, Delecting her head into her bosome. 1809 [see 
Dejecteo i b). 

e. To cast down (the eyes). 
161a Drayton Fo/y~otb. xii. (T.), One, having climb'd some 
roof . . From thence upon the earth dejects his humble eye. 

1 De. 



T 2. To cast awny, dismiss, reject. Obs, 

1530 Palsgr. 510/1, I dejecte, I caste a waye, je dejecte. 
*5*9 Comp/. Scot. Prol. 17 Gyfsic vordis suld be disusit or 
deiekkit. 1579 Fenton Guicciard. HI. (1599) 118 These 
perswasions . . he vtterly deiected. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard 
Texts 544^ Whether your humiliation may not yet . . cause 
him to deject and take off his judgements ? 

1 3. Jig. To cast down from high estate or dignity, 
depose ; to lower in condition or character, to 
abase, humble. Obs. 

XS15 Barclay Eg/oges iv. (1570) C v/a The coyne auaun- 
ceth, neede doth the name deject. 1549 Covebdale Erasm. 
Par. s Pet. II. 14 His delyght is in..suche as deiecte them 
selues. x6os F. Godwin Bps. 0/ Eng. 503 Being loath to 
deiect them whom he had once ad ua need. 1660 Bond Scut. 
Reg. 165 Where the superior makes An Inferior officer, he 
may deject him at his pleasure. 1601 E. Tavlob Behmen's 
Theos. Philos. 185 Fain Mans dejecting himself may be 
called Humiliation. 

+4. To reduce the force or strength of, to weaken, 
lessen. Obs. 

i£8o Sidnev Arcadia iii. Though in strength exceedingly 
dejected. 1599 Sandvs Euro** Spec. (163a) 190 One disad- 
vantage . . impeacheth and dejecteth all other their forces. 
i6ao Venner Via Recta ii. aa It doth very greatly deiect 
their appetite. 1684 tr. Bouefs Merc. Compit. t. f 5 The 
Appetite . . is often dejected in Consumptive Persons. 

6. To depress in spirits ; to cast down, dispirit, 
dishearten. (The ordinary enrrent sense.) 

1581 (see Dejected 3]. 1603 Florio Montaigne (1634) 491 
Good Authours deject me toe-too much, and quaile my 
courage. 1625 Mkaoe in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. III. 204 
T he king was much dejected by a Lcttre received from 
Denmark, vjtt Sterna Tr. Shandy in. xx, To deject and 
contrist myself with so bud and melancholy an account. 
«775. Johnson Tax. no Tyr. 8 Nothing dejects a trader like 
the interruption of his profits. x86a Lytton Str. Story 1. 68 
The things which do not disturb her temper, may, perhaps, 
deject her spirits. 

t b. intr. (for rcfl.) To be dejected. Obs. rare. 

1644 Quarles Barnabas <fr B. aa6 Deject not, O my soul, 
nor let thy thoughts despair. 

6. intr. To bend downwards. nonce-use. 

i8as Hone Every-dayBk. 1 . 323 It stands, or rather dejects, 
over. . a pair of wooden gates. 

Hence Dejecting a. 

1818 Mrs. Ilife Poems (ed. 2) ao The mien assuming of 
dejecting care. 

II Dejecta (dr,d^e-kta), sh. //. [L., nent. pi. 
of deject-us : see Deject.] Castings, excrements. 

1887 Gahnsev & Balfour tr. De Bary's Fungi vll. 357 
Fungi which grow on the dejecta of warm-blooded animals, 
dung, feathers, etc. 

Dejectant (dr^e-ktant),^. Her. [f. Deject 
+ - ant Cast down, bending down. 
1889 [see Dejected r d]. 

Vol. III. 
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Dejected (deckled), ///. a. [f. Deject v.] 
1. ht. Thrown or cast down, overthrown, arch. 
168a Wheler Journ. Greece \\.4*j Buried in the Kutbish 

of its dejected Roof and Walts. 1861 H. James Porlr. Lady 

xxvl, Looking at her dejected pillar. 

b. Allowed to hang down. 

1809 Href a Passage 0/ Red Sea ia The mute $waln.. 
With arms enfolded, and dejected head. 

c. Of the eyes : Downcast. 

1600 [see 3 M. *66} Cowlev Pindar. Odes, Brutus ii, If 
with dejected Eye In staoding Pools we seek the Sky. 
1715-ao Poms Iliad ix. 6a6 With humble mien and with 
dejected eyes Constant they follow where Injustice flies. 

d. Her. Cast down, bent downwards; as de- 
jected embvwed, embowed with the head down- 
wards. 

1889 Elvin Diet. Her., Dejected, cast down, as a garb 
dejected or deject ant. » 

t 2. Lowered in estate, condition, or character ; 
abased, humbled, lowly. Obs. 

1605 Shaks. Lear iv. L \ The lowest and most deiected 
thing of Fortune. 1641 Milton Reform. 11. (1851) 71 Tho 
basest, the I wermost, the most dejected . . downe.trodden 
Vassals of Perdition. <ii68o Butlee Rem. (1759) II. 14 
Able to reach from the highest Arrogance to the meanest, 
and most dejected Submissions. 17a! [see Dej ected n ess \ 

3. Depressed in spirits, downcast, disheartened, 
low-spirited. 

i<8i Mabbeck Bk. of Notes 1x5 So that he was deiected 
and compelled to weepe for very many, which had fallen. 
1608-11 B». Hau. Meait. 4 Vows t. § 39, 1 marvell aot that 
a wicked man is. .so dejected, when hee feeles sicknes. 1667 
pErvs Diary (1879) IV. 369 Never were people so dejected 
as they are in the City. 1793 Cowfee Lett. 8 Sept., I am 
cheerful on paper sometimes, when I am absolutely the most 
dejected of all creatures. 1835 Lytton Riensi a. viii, Thus 
are we fools of Fortune to-day glad— to-morrow dejected I 

b. trans/. ([Of the visage, behaviour, etc.) 

(Often combining 1 c and 3.) 

1600 Disc. Gown's Conspir., With a very dejected counte- 
naunce, his eies ever fixed upon the earth, s6oa Shaks. 
Ham. 1. il 81 The deiected hauiour of tho Visage. 1710 
Steele Tatter No. 85 r a The Goddess .. is to sit in a de. 
jected Posture. 1769 Robertson Ckas. V, III. xu 273 In 
a timid dejected silence. i8ss Scott Pirate x\ t I could not 
but move with a drooping head, and dejected pace. 

Dejectedly (dr,d 3 e ktedli), adv. £ly *.] In 
a dejected manner. 

161 1 Core a., Basseweut, basely, lowly, deiectedly. 1675 
Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 189 As he stood bound 
before the palace, leaning dejectedly upon a tree. 1805 
Scott Last Minstr. 1. Concl., Dejectedly and low he 
bowed. i88t Miss Braddon As/k. II. a$6 Those early 
comers who roam about empty halls dejectedly. 

Dejectedness dr,d3ektednes). [-ness.] 

1 1. The stale of being cast down or humbled (in 
fortunes, condition, etc.) ; abasement. Obs. 

1 608 Bp. Hall Char. Virtues 4 V. 1. a 7 No Man sets so 
low a value ol his worth as himselfe, not out of ignorance. . 
but of a voluntary and meeke deiectednesse. 1646 Jenkyn 
Remora 15 Lownes and dejectednes of estate. 1711 R. 
Keith tr. T. A h'ewfis's SoliL Soul iv. 139 Behold, O Lord, 
the Dejectedness of my State. 

2. The stale of being downcast or depressed in 
spirits. 

1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts 88 An heart full of dejected- 
ness and dismay, c 1740 Mas. Delany Autobiog. <i86i) I. 
13 The dejectedness of my mother's spirits. 1884 Manck. 
Exam.M Nov. 5/3 The same spirit of. .dejectedness which 
marks the long-suffering Cockney. 

Dejecter (d/idae-ktw). [f. Deject v. + -eb. 
Cf. Dejector.] One who dejects. 

161 1 Cotgr., Abbaisseur t an abaser.debaser, deiecter. 

Dejectile (dr^e-ktil). [f. L. type *dejectil-is> 
f. ppl. stem of JU dejictre to Deject ; cf. projectile, 
and L, miss i/is, p/ect-i/is: see -ile.] A body 
thrown or impelled down upon an enemy. 

1886 Mas, Randolph Mostly Pools III. a. 997 Harassing 
the foe by casting dejectiles into their works. 

Dejection (drjd^c-kjan). Also 5 deieooion. 
[a. OF. dejection (14th c in Godef.), ad. L. dejec- 
tion-em, n. of action from dejidre {deicHre) to cast 
down : % sec Deject ///. a.] 

1. lit. The action of casting down ; the fact of 
being cast down. 

i68i # Hallywell Melampr. 13 (T.) Their [the angels*) 
dejection and detrusion into the calieinous regions. 185s 
Rusk in Stones Ven. I. aiv. 1 10 A hole between each bracket 
for the convenient dejection of hot sand and lead. 

t b. The throwing down or precipitation of a 
sediment. Obs. 

1594 Plat Jrt^UJuf. il 40 A means how to make detection 
of the Lee or feces of y J best sallet oyle. 

t 2. Jig. A casting down, deposing or lowering 
(in fortunes, condition, quality, etc.) ; humiliation, 
abasement. Obs. 

c 1450 tr. De Imitatione in. eeH, Se perfore, lorde, my 
deieccion and my frail te. 1545 J[oye Exp. Dan. iv. (R.), 
This deiection and humiliation might not the kynge knowe 
1601 a Jonson Poetaster Prol., Such full-blown vanity he 
more doth loth Than base dejection. 1641 Pkynne Antif. 
35 The Pope writ Letters to all Nobles.. to assist Philip for 
the dejection of Iohn. 1659 Pearson Creed L (1845) 38 
Adoration implies submission and dejection; so that, while 
we worship, we cast down ourselves. 

+ b. Astrol. (Seequot 1727.) Obs. 

>43o Lydc Chron. Troy iv. irxxiv, But in the Bull is thy 
kingdom lorne, For therein is thy deiection. *7a7-S« 
Cham hers Cycl., Deject ion x in astrology, is applied to tbe 
planets, when in their detriment, i. e. when they have lost 
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their force, or influence, .by reason of their Iwlng in opposi. 
tion to some others. .Or, it is used when a planet is In a »kn 
opposite to that wherein it ha* its greatest effect, or influ- 
ence, which is called its exaltation. Thus, the sign Ariet 
being the exaltation of the ten.. Libra is its dejection. 
J. Depression of spirits ; downcast or dejected 
condilion. 

c 1450 tr. De imitathne 11. al, If ihesu hide him ande a litel 
forsake hem, pel falle into a compleynyng or into ouer eret 
deieccion. a 1631 Donne in Select. (i8<o> 120 To fink into 
a sordid melancholy, or irreligious dejection of spirit. 1667 
Milton P. L.xu 101 \Vhat besides Of sorrow and dejectS 
and despair Our frailtie can iustaln. 1791 Boswell John- 
son an. 1755 (1831) I. 383 That miserable dejection of nplriu 
to which he was constitutionally subject 1865 Paskman 

J!***"?** ^ ( . ,875) 11 A dcc P <J e j ec tM>n f«U «P°n them. 

T 4. Lowcnng of force or strength ; diminution 
or weakening (of the bodilv strength or appctileV 

165a Fbrnch YorksK Spa viii. 78 A manifest dejection of 
the appetite. 1659 Hammond On Ps. cvl 15 Annot. 537 
A luddain and almost incredible dejection of strength. 173a 
A aau tii not Rules o/Diet 394 Dejection of AppetUe. 1883 
Syd. Soe. Lex., Dejection .. applied also to depression, 
exhaustion, or prostration. 

5. Med. Evacuation of the bowels, fxcal dis- 
charge. 

1605 Tim me Quersit. 1. *vi 8a Purgations which work, .by 
deiectionsj by vomit, by sweates, and by urines. s6ox Rav 
Creation t}.\ \Vbere there is good use for it [the chofer]. .to 
provoke dejection. 1805 Med. Jml. XIV. 430 She .. had 
frequent vomitings end deiections. 

6. concr. That which is dejected : a. Faxal dis- 
charge, excrement. 

*7*7-5* Chambfbs Cycl. s. v., Dejection Is also, and that 
more ordinarily, applied to the excrements themselves, thus 
evacuated. 1849 7m/. R. Agric. Soc. X. 11. S » Faxal 
dejections. 1861 Hulmk tr. Moouin.Tandon 11. vil 409 
Dr. Hassall also found the Vibrios in the dejections of 
cholera. 

b. Geol. Matter thrown out from a volcano. 
1839 MuacmsoN Silur. Syst. 1. xxiii. 391 A greenish grey 
sandstone, evidently formed of volcanic submarine dejeo 
tions. 1849 ~ Siluria iv. 77 By the action of submarine 
volcanoes, such Igneous dejections are supposed to have 
accumulated. 

t Deje'Ctive, a. Obs. [f. L. deject- ppl. stem 
(see Deject ///. a.) + -ive.] 

1. Characterized by, or betokening, dejection, 
submission, or abasement. 

!»« Hossev Trav. (Hakluyt Soc) 160 They yeld |the 
city) with a dejective flag of truce. 161 j Speed Hist. Gt.Brit. 
ix. iv. 5 18 Humbling himselfe in a more dejectiue manner, 
then either his birth, or owne nature could well brooke. 

2. Med. Causing evacuation, purgative. 

1605 Tim Ma Quersit. t. vi 93 It will be made both deiective 
and vomitive. 1657 Tomlinson Renon't Disp. 45 Two purg- 
ing medicaments, one a vomiting or ejective, the other 
dejective. 

t Dejextly, adv. Obs. [f. Deject a. + 
-LY 2.] In a * deject ' manner, dejectedly. 

i6« Cotgr., Peneusement, deiectly. heartlesly. 1653 
Cloria fr Narcissus 1. 50 It doth not become a Prince of 
your birth. . to enlertaine deject ly these passages. 17*7 H. 
Broorr Foo/ ofQual. (1859) II. 337 (D.). I rose deiectly, 
curtsied, and withdrew without reply. 

tDejextment. Obs. [a. olis. F. dejectenuttt 
1 a detecting, bringing low, also contumelious re- 
pulse* (Cotgr.), in earlier Y.degUte-,dcgct(f)cmcnt % 
dcjtt(f)entent t f. degieter, dejeter, f. De- I. 1 +jeter 
:-L.jactdre freq. of jac^re to throw. Cf. med. or 
mod.L. dejectdmentum.] A bringing low, abase- 
ment, dejection. 

1656 S. Holland Znm^^) 53 To Soto's extream deject- 
ment..the Inchon tress . . demanded of him letcj. ifioo H. 
Mork Mjfst. Godl. vi. vt. 929 He .. who in his dejectment 
could raise to life not only a faithless but senseless corps. 

Dejector (d/jd^e-ktw). Med. rare, [agent- n. 
in L. form from L. dejicere to Deject.] A dejectory 
agent or medicine ; an aperient. 

1831 Trelawny Adv. Vounger Son I. 939 An emetocath- 
articus, an enema, or simple dejectors. 

Dejectory (d^c-ktari), a. [{. as prec. : see 
-ouyA Capable of promoting evacuation of the 
bowels ; aperient. 

1640 E. Cnilmead Ferrands Love Mel. 346 tT.) Easily 
wrought upon and evacuated by the dejectory medicines. 

Dejectnre (d^dse-ktiiLi). [f. L. type *dejee- 
tura (cf. jactura a throwing away\ f. dejiceVe to 
throw down : see -uee.] Matler discharged from 
the bowels ; excrement 

1731 Arbuthnot Aliments vi. (R.), Excess of animal secre- 
tions, as of perspiration, sweat, liquid deject ures, &c. 

tDejerate,». Obs. [f. L. dejerdre to take an 
oath, f. Db~ I. 3 + jurdre to swear.] intr. and 
trans. To swear solemnly. Hence t De derated 
a So f D^Jera-tlon, f Separator. 
1607 J. Kisc Serm. Nov. 3a Their vowed and deierated ■ 
secresie. a 1641 Br. Moltttagu Acts + Mon. (1642* 30a 

Antinoiw A-\*.r~n**-A <l^>1u m.~A — / * ~ J . ~ !. r 



Antipater. .dejerated deeply, and called God to witness* of 
his innocency. f 61X-15 Bp. H all Contempt., O. T. x*l viii, 
Doubtlesse with many vowes and teares, and dejerations, he 
labours to clear hit Intentions. 1656 Blount Glassogr., 
Deieration, a solemn swearing. 1613 Cocreram, DeUrator, 
a great swearer. 

Dcgeune, dejtine. Obs. or arch. [For earlier 
desjeune, Disjuxe, a. OF. desjeun (Froissart), mod. 
F. dial, dejun, f. desj tuner, mod.F. dejeuner to break 
fast, to breakfast, f. des- y de'- -,De- I. 6) + jctin 
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DEJEUNER. 

"L.jejun-us fasting. Superseded in mod.F. (hence 
also in Eng.) by ttijeuni, de'jeuncr.'] «=next. 

[1589 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 35 He had ended his des- 
iune.] 1630 13. Jonson New Inn in. i, Take a dejeune of 
muskadel and eggs. 1788 Disinterested Love I. 39 He 
arrived yesterday about twelve, and, shameful to relate, the 
dejeune was not removed. 1810 Sporting Mag. XXXV. 
201 To treat them with an elegant dejune. 1837 Dickens 
Pickw. xviii. For two days after the dejeune at Mrs. Hunter's, 
the Piekwiekians remained at Eatanswill. 

II Dejeuner, tdeieun6 (d^on*). [mod.F. 

dejeuner ; formerly often dejeun4 (cf. Couchee), 
pres. inf. = to breakfast, used subst. — breaking fast, 
breakfast.] The morning meal ; breakfast. 

In France, it often curresponds in time more to the English 
luncheon, for which dejeuner is consequently used as a 
synonym. Dejeuner d la fourchette [lit. breakfast with the 
fork], a late dejeuner of a substantial character, with meat, 
wine, etc.; a luncheon. 

1787 Maty tr. Riesbeck's Trav. Germ. xxxi. II. 47 Every 
body now gives dines, souj>is, and defunis. 1818 MooaE 
Fudge Fam. Paris i. 8 This exceeding long letter You owe 
to a dijeuner d la /ourc/tette. 1826 J. R. Best Four Years 
in France 289 We took our dejune" at which we had deli- 
cious grapes and execrable wine. 1849 Thackeray Pen* 
dtnnis vii. At her d/j'euner-dansant after the Bohemian Ball. 
1864 Daily Tel. 31 May, At the tables on which that descrip- 
tion of banquet usually called a dejeflner is spread. 

Dejudicate, variant of Dijudicate. 

1623 Cockeram if, To Censure. .Determine, Deiudicate. 

Dejunkerize : see De- II. 1. 

De jure : see De- I. 5. 

T Dejury. Obs. rare — 1 * [ad. L. dejuri-nm 
an oath, f. dejurdre (earlier dejerdre) to take an 
oath, make oath, f. De- I. 3 + jurare to swear.] 
A solemn oath. 

1683 E. Hooker Pref. Ep.Pordage y s Mystic Div. 15 Com- 
mon Oaths, cursed Dejuries, monstrous Perjuries. 

Dekadarchy, -drachm, Dekarch, etc. : see 
Deca-. 

Dekay, dekey, obs. forms of Decay. 

Deken, -in, -on, -un, -yn(e, obs. ff. Deacon. 

fDeki'ng, v. Obs. [f. De- II. 2 + King.] 
Irans. To depose (a king) ; to dethrone. 

x6u Speeo Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xi. § 75 Edward being thus 
de-kinged, the Embassie rode joyfully backe to London. 

Dekle, variant of Deckle. 

Del, obs. f. Deal sb. 1 , and of Dole, mourning. 

T Dela'be, v. Obs. rare. [ad. L. deldbi to slip 
clown, f. De- I. 1 + Idbi to slide, fall.] intr. To 
glide down. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. Pref., There is no Jurgia 
Mentis to pertarr your Cogitations from delabing through 
the Golden Chanels of Experience. 

Dela*bialize, v. [f. De- II. i + Labial a. + 
jzr.] trans. To deprive of its labial character. 
1875-6 Sweet in Trans. Philol. Soc. 568 When the 0 of 
hano became delabialized into a in Frisian. 

f Dela biate, v. Obs. rare. [Incorrectly f. L. 
deldbi (see Delabe) + -ate ">.] -= Delabe. 

1632 W. Lithgow Trav. vii. 318 The abundant Snow .. 
dissolving in streames, to the Lake Zembria, it ingorgeth 
Nylus so long as the matter delabiates. 

fDela'brate, v. rare. [f. F. dSlabrer to 
shatter, dilapidate, dttabre dilapidated, tattered ; 
of unknown origin : see Littre and Hatzfeld.] 
To dilapidate, ruin. Hence Dela'brated a. 

1813 Forsvth Remarks Excurs. Italy 292 You can dis- 
tinguish at once the three delab rated craters upon which 
the city forms a loose amphitheatre. 

tDelaxe, v. Obs. rare~ l . [a. F. dilacer, in 
OF. des- (De- I. 6) + laccr to Lace.] trans. To 
untie, undo. 

1581 T. Howell Deuises (1879) 259 My onely ioy regarde 
you tbis my wofull case, Sith none but your disdaine, my 
sorrow can delace. 

Delacerate, -ation, obs. ff. Dilacerate, etc. 
t Delacrimate, v. Obs.~ ° In 7 delachry-. 

[f. L. delacrimdre to shed tears, weep, f. De- I. 1 , 
3 + lacrimdre to weep, lacrima tear.] 1 To weepe * 
(Cockeram 1623). 

Delacrima'tion. Also 7 delachry-, 7-9 
delacry-. [ad. L. delacrimdiion-em, n. of action 
from delacrimdre (see prec.).] Weeping or shedding 
of tears {obs.) ; a superabundant flow of an aqueous 
or serous humour from the eyes ; epiphora. 

1623 Cockeram, Delachry mation, a weeping. 1640 Park- 
inson Theat. Bot. 223 It procureth frequent and strong 
neesing, often times even unto delacrymation. 1787 Bailey 
vol. II, Delacrymation, the falling down of Humours, the 
Waterishness of the Eyes, or a weeping much. 1883 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Delacrymation, a synonym of Epiphora. 

Dela crimative, a. Also delacry-. [f. ppl. 
stem of L. delacrimdre (see prec.) + -ive.] (a.) 
1 Having power to stop the flow of tears ; also, (b.) 
applied to substances which produce a great flow 
of tears ' {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

[181 1 Hooper Med. Diet., Delachrymativa, medicines 
which dry the eyes, first purging them of tears.] 

Delacta*tion. [f. De- I. 6 + Lactation.] 
a. The act of weaning; b. * artificial arrest of the 
secretion of milk ' (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1727 Bailev vol. 11, Delactation, a weaning from the 
Breast. 1730-6 — (folio). Hence in Johnson and mod. 
Diets. 
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Delai, -ance, -ment, etc. : see Delay, etc. 

Delaine (dfl£ l *n^ [Short for muslin delaine, 
" F. mousseline de laine lit. 'woollen muslin', so 
called as being a woollen tissue of great thinness 
or fineness.] Originally called in full mousseline- 
or muslin-de-laine : A kind of light textile fabric, 
chiefly used for women's dresses ; originally made 
of wool, now more commonly of wool and cotton, 
and generally printed. 

o. 1840 Thackeray Shabby Genteel Story iil Dressed in 
a sweet yellow mousseline de laine. 1862 Lond. Rev. 26 July 
87 These were muslin-de-laines . . made with a cotton weft 
and a woollen warp. 

0. 1849 Glasgow Exam. 23 June 3/1 A lot of beautiful 
De Laine dresses, i860 O. W. Holmes Elsie V. (1887) 78 
The poor old green de laine. 1891 Leeds Merciiry 25 May 
5/2 Pretty gowns pf black delaine figured with coloured 
flower sprays. 

Delai t(e, obs. ff. Delate, Dilate ; obs. Sc. pa. 
pple. of Delete. 

Delaminate (dilse'min^t), v. Biol. [f. De- 
1. 1, 2 + L. lamina thin plate, leaf, layer: see -ate 3. 
(Cf. L. deldmindre, to split in two.)] trans, and 
intr. To split into separate layers. 

1877 Huxlev Anat. Inv. Anitn. Hi. 157 note, In other 
species of Actinia and in Alcyonium, the planula seems to 
delaminate. 

Delamination (dilsemintfi-Jan). Biol. [n. of 
action from prec] The process of splitting into 
separate layers : spec, applied to the formation of 
the layers of the Blastoderm (q.v.). 

1877 Huxlev Anat. Inv. Aninu iil 115 note, The forma, 
tion of the gastrula by delamination, or splitting of the 
walls of an oval shut planula-sac into two layers. 1886 H. 
Spencer in igth Cent. May 764 The next stage of develop- 
ment, .is reached in two ways— by invagination and by de- 
lamination. 

Delapidate, etc., obs. form of Dilapidate, etc. 

[Delapsation : a spurious word in Webster, 
copied in subsequent Diets. : see Delassation.] 

f Dela'pse, sb. Obs. rare. [ad. L. delaps-us 
downfall, descent, f. deldbi (see next).] Falling 
down, downfall, descent. 

c 1630 Jackson Creed, v. xi. Wks. IY. 85 By their delapse 
into these bodily sinks of corruption. 1657 Tomlinson 
Renon's Disp. 548 They [comfrey roots] . . conibit the de- 
lapse of humours. 

Delapse (.d/lse-ps), v. Obs. or arck. [f. L. 
delaps-, ppl. stem of deldbi to slip or fall down, f. 
De- I. 1 + Idbi to slip, fall.] intr. To fall or slip 
down, descend, sink. lit. and Jig. 
I 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 203 The diuyne fatherly 
voyce delapsed & eommynge downe from his magnifycent 
j glory. 1651 Biggs New Disp. r 243 Nature is delapsed into 
that dotage and folly. 1848 Wosnum in Led. Painting by 
R. A.'s 79 note, Greece. .delapsed into a Roman province. 

Hence Dela*psed ppl. a. 

1622 Drayton Foly-olb. xxviii. (1748) 37a Which Anne 
deriv'd alone, the right, before all other, Of the delapsed 
crown, from Philip her fair mother. 1631 J. Done Poly- 
doron 183 Those Delapsed Angells. 1730-6 Bailey (folio\ 
Delapsed [with Physicians], a bearing or falling down of the 
womb, of the fundament, etc. [An error for Delapsion of 
ed. 1 721 ; reproduced in Johnson and some mod. Diets.] I 
18x9 H. Busk Vestriad in. 423 Am I debas'd, delaps'd, de- 
funct, forsooth, My orb eclips'a, or day-star set, in truth? 

t Dela'psion. Obs. [f. L. type delapsion-em, 
n. of action f. deldbi, delaps- 1 see prec] A falling 
down ; in Path. - prolapsus. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 954 (R.) That the same 
rays being carried so great a way, should have their fric- 
tions, fluxions, and delapsions. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
Delapsion, a slipping, sliding or falling down : In the Art 
of Physick, a falling or bearing down of the Womb, Funda. 
ment, Guts, etc. 1721 in Bailey (cf. prec). 

+ Bela'sh, v. Sc. Obs. [a. OF. detacher * to 
discharge ' (Cotgr.), in OF. deslachier, f. des- f de*- 
(De- 1. 2, 6) -f lacher:—L. laxdre to loosen.] 
trans. To discharge, let fly. 

1582 8 Hist. James VI (1804) 247 A number of English 
bowmen delashet some arrowes againes the Seotish com- 
pany. 1590 R. Bruce Servi. Sacrament G iij b (Jam.), 
Against tbis ground they delash their artillerie siclike. 1606 
Birnie Kirk-Buriall (1838) 11 To stand out against the 
thunder-bolts of death delashed by God. 

+ Dela*ssable, a. Obs.~° erron. -ible. [ad. 
L. delassdbilis.l Capable of being wearied out. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Delassible t that maybe tired. 1730-6 
— (folio). Hence 1775 in Ash. 

T Delassation. Obs. rare- 1 , [n. of action 
f. L. delassdre to weary or tire out, f. <#-, De- I. 3 

+ lassdre to weary.] Fatigue, weariness. 

1692 Ray Dissol. World 11. it. (1732) 102 [The birds] are 
able to continue longer on the Wing without Delassation. 
1727 Bailey vol. II, Delassation, a tiring or wearying. 

X>ela*ssitude, v. nonce-wd. [De- II. 2.] trans. 
To deliver or recover from lassitude. 

1807 W. Irving in Life $ Lett. (1862) I. 163 The. .method 
by which you delassilude yourself after the fatigues of an 
evening's campaign. 

Delate (d/tf -O, v. Also 6 Sc. delait, 6-7 di- 
late, 7 Sc. deleat. [f. L. deldl-, ppl. stem of 
d?fer~re to bear or bring away or down, convey, 
deliver, report, indict, accuse, etc. ; with 4, cf. ' 
med.L. deldldre to bring before a judge, indict, 
accuse, freq. of deferre : see Defer v. 2 . 



DELATION. 

(The stem lat- \*-tldi-) belongs to a different root {*t?d-, 
Gr. TAd-€ii> to hear), used to supply defective parts of/erre.)] 

1 1. trans. To carry down or away, convey to a 
particular point ; =Defeuz/.^i. Obs. 

X578 Banister Hist. Man 1. 15 Tbe bone of the cheeke . . 
hath a round hole. . through which is transmitted a portion of 
the thyrd eoniugation of Sinewes, delated to the Muscles of 
tbe nose. 1626 Bacon Sylza § 209 To try exactly the time 
wherein Sound is Delated. 

f2. To tender or offer for acceptance or adop- 
tion ; = Defers^ 2. Obs. 

c !«5 Harpsfielo Divorce Hen. VIII (1878) 119 This 
goodBishop did. .refuse the oath delated to him for the con- 
firmation of the said divorce. 1875 Poste Gains 11. Comm. 
(ed. 2) 224 On the incapacitation of the first heres institutus 
the inheritance would be instantaneously delated (offered 
for acceptance) to the heres substitutus or to the successor 
ab intestate 

f 3. To hand down or over, transfer ; to refer (a 
matter to any one). Obs. 

1651 Howell Venice 201 Which charge and singular trust 
was delated unto them for their extraordinary prudence. 
a 1659 Osborn Characters, %c. Wks. (1673) 617 The Abstract 
of all Delated Dignities, a 1734 North Exam. n. v. § 24 
(1740) 330 In a Nation that hath Established Laws, all 
Questions of Right and Wrong are delated to executive 
Power. 1858 M asson Milton 1 . 342 The King delates them 
[Instructions] to the two Archbishops ; each Archbishop is to 
see to their execution by the bishops of his own province. 

4. To accuse, bring a charge against, impeach ; 
to inform against; to denounce to a judicial tri- 
bunal, esp. that of the Scotch ecclesiastical courts. 

1515 in Douglas's Wks. (1874) I. p. bti, Comperit Master 
Gavin Douglas . . and schew how . . he was delatit to be ane 
evile man in diuers poyntis. 1536 Bellenoen Cron. Scot. 
(1 821) II. 414 Ane wikit limmare. .quhilk was uftimes dilatit 
of adultry. 1600 Skene Reg. Maj., Treat. 132 Gif he auha 
is suspect, or delated to haue committed treason, is fugitiue. 
1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 53 He wes delated to the 
Presbyterie. 1776 Johnson in Bostvell, Case Jas. Thomson, 
If a minister be thus left at liberty to delate sinners from the 
pulpit . . he may often blast the innocent. 1834 H. Miller 
Scenes <$• Leg. xix. (1857) 280 They deliberated together . . 
on delating her as a witch before the presbytery of Tain. 
1863 Sala Capt. Dangerous II. iii. 119 He will delate me to 
the English Resident at Brussels for a Jacobite spy. 
b. To report, inform of (an ofjfence, crime, fault). 

1582-8 Hist. James K/(i8o4) 107 He imediatlie come to 
Edinburgh, and thair delai tit his turpitude to the judge 
criminall. 1605 G. Powel Refnt. Etist. Puritan- Papist 
28 To punish the crimes delated vnto him. 1605 B. Jonson 
Volpone 11. vi, They may delate My slacknesse to my patron. 
1848 J. H. Newman Loss $ Gain 11. ix. 208 Facts like these 
were, in most cases, delated to the Head of the house to 
which a young man belonged. 

5. To relate, report. 

a 1639 Spottiswooo Hist. Ch. Scot. 1^ (1677) 185 He . . de- 
lated the matter to the Queen. t 1798 T. Jefferson Writ. 
(1859) IY. 246 This party division is necessary to induce 
each to watch and delate to the people the proceedings of 
the other. 1862 Sir H. Taylor St. Clement's Eve 1. iii. Still 
of the art itself I spare to speak, Delating hut, in quality of 
witness, The art's practitioners as J have known them. 

Hence Dela*ted ppl. a., Delating vbl. sb. 

1599 Jas. 1 BotriA. Au>pop (1603) 100 The nature and by- 
past life of the dilated person. 1708 J. Chambkrlavnr 
St. Gt. Brit. 11. n. iii. (1743) 366 When the delated father, 
i. e. the man whom the woman chargeth, appears, he is 
examined. 1820 Ess. Witchcraft 9 Their delating of one 
another, as it is called. 

Delate, obs. form of Dilate, Delete. 

Delatinize, -ed, -ation: see De- II. i. 

Delation (d/lf i jan). Also 6-7 dilation, [ad. 
L. deldtion-em information, accusation, denuncia- 
tion, n. of action from deldt-, ppl. stem of deferre : 
see Delate v.] 

+ 1. Conveyance (to a place), transmission. Obs. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man 1. 33 Holes in these bones for 
the delation of nourishmeot. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 129 In 
Delation of Sounds, the Enclosure of them preserveth them, 
and causeth them to be heard further. Ibid. § 149 A plain 
Dilation of the Sound, from the Teeth to the Instrument of 
hearing. Ibid. § 209 It is certain that the Delation of Light 
is in an Instant. 

2. Handing down (to a new possessor \ handing 
over, transference. Obs. (exc. in Rom. Law). 

1681 Wharton Epochs *f JErx Wks. (1683) 47 The sole de- 
lation of the Empire, on Augustus Caesar, became of happy 
consequence to the Spaniards. 1875 Poste Gains 11. Comm. 
(ed. 2) 190 The only title required . . was the overture or de- 
lation ot the inheritance and vacancy of possession. 

3. An accusing or bringing a charge against, esp. 
on the part of an informer; informing against; 
accusation, denouncement, criminal information. 

1578 Sc. Poems 16th C. II. 183 Priests, burne na ma, Of 
wrang delation ye may hyre . . And let abjuring go. 1604 
Shaks. Oth, 111. iii. 123 Such things . . in a man that's iust, 
They're close dilations [so F. t, Q. 2, 3 ; Q. 1 denotements! 
working from the heart, That Passion cannot rule. 1621 
Relic. Wotton. (1672) 307 l"hree Gentlemen . . who receive 
all secret Delations on matter of practice against ihe Re- 
publick. a 1639 Spottiswooo Hist. Ch, Scot. 11. (1677) 103 
Upon some envious delations the King became jealous of 
him. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 372 That court is to 
try criminals sent to it by the national assembly, or brought 
before it by other courses of ddation. x86* Mf.rivalk Rom. 
Emp. (1865) VII. Ixii. 386 In criminal cases, .the interference 
of a mere stranger was unauthorized delation. 1893 Dublin 
Rev. July 649 His [Abbe" Dupin's] delation to the Archbishop 
of Paris by Bossuet. 

Delation, obs. var. of Dilation, delay. 

Delative, obs. form of Dilative 



DELATOR. 
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DELAYOUS. 



Delator (<irl*»*Ui). Also 6 delatour, 7 -later, 
• lalter ; 6-7 di-. [n. L. delator informer, accuser, 
denouncer, agent-n. of defcrre (ppl. stem deldt-) : 
sec Delate v.] An informer, a secret or profes- ' 
sional accuser. 

n 157a Knox tfiit. Ref. Wlcs. (1846) I, 81 Whosoevir wald 
clclaitc any of heresy e, he was heard : no respect nor con* j 
Mderatioun had what royiid the delatour bayre to the persone 
delated. 1598 Stow Surv.xKti. (1603) 47a In this Court he 
heard those that arc delators or informers in popular and 
penal actions. 1649 l* p « Hall Cntes Const, 11. vii. 1 34 Hence 
it is that Delators, and Informers, have in all happy and i 
well-governed States, been ever held an infamous and odious 
kind of Cat tell. 1776 Gibbon Dect. * F. I. xiv. 311 A for- 
midable army of sycophants and delators. 1874 Fab ar 
Christ II. ix, 387 There might be secret delators in that 
very mob. 

Delator, -our, obs. forms of Dilatou, a delay. 

Delato*rian, a. nonce-wd. [f. Delator after 
pnrtorian.'] Of informers or spies. 

18 18 Mooxk Fudge Fant, Paris Pref., That Delatarian 
Cohort which Ix)rd S — dm— th . . has organized. 

t Dela*tory, Obs. [ad. £, debitor i-us, f. 
delator-, see prec. and -oiiy.] Of the nature of 
criminative information or accusation. 

1608 Bp, Hall Char. Virtues «y V. 11. 83 (Busie-Bodie) 
There can no Act passe without his Comment, which is ever 
far-fetch't, rash, suspicious, delatorie. 1609 Bp. W. Harlow 
Anno. Nameless Cat/i. 107 Which delight in such Calum* 1 
niations, and vse those Delatory accusations. 

Delatory, obs. form of Dilatoht. 

Delature, obs. var, of Dilature, delay. 

tDela-vy, des-, di-, dis-, a. Obs. Also 
-lavee, lav6. [a. OK. deslavi washed away, over- 
flowed, like a flood or inundation, f. des- L. dis- 
+ lavi washed. 

The OF. word had also the sense 'w*washed (Dk- 1.6), 
befouled, dirty', retained in Swiss Romance ; and perhaps 
this was present in some of the English examples under 
sense a.] 

1. Of floods : Overflowing, abundant. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 1 351 (MS. D.) |>ar flowe owt of fresh 
wynne flodez enowe, So largly & so delavy (MS. A. delauyly]. 

2. Of speech or behaviour: Going beyond 
bounds, immoderate, unbridled, dissolute. 

c 1380 Wvclik Wks, (1880) 306 f>ise freris ben doumbe . . 
when pei shuldo speke . . but >ei ben dilauy in heere tungis 
in gabbyngis & other iapis. — Set. Wks, III. 388 IFreris] 
ben moste dislavy of hor vcyn speche and worldly, e 1386 
Chaucer Pars. T. 555 As seith Salomon, The amyahlc 
tonge is the tree of lyf . . and soothly a deslauee [v.r. deslaue, 
dislave, dUselaue ; Vulg. Prov. xv. 4, immoderatn\ tonge 
sleet h the spirit cs of hym that repreueth and eek of hym that 
is repreued. ibid. 760 Mesure also, that restreyneth by 
reson the deslauee [v.r. dislave, delaue, delavy] appetlt of 
etynge. c 14a* Hocclevk Jereslnui* Wi/eoox A shipman 
which was a foul lecchour . . to his contree Him shoop lede 
hire this man delauee. 

Hence t Dela*vily adv. [sec above, sense 1]; 
f Delaviness. 

C 1380 Wvclip Strut. Sel. Wks. 1 1. 398 Dilavynesse of (unge 
in spekinge wordis oper ban Goddis ispassynge fro good re- 
ligioun. 1447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 156 Mary Maw- 
delyn . . hir youthe in dislavyncsse Of hir body so unshame- 
fastly She dispendyd. a 1 500 Prose L egends in A ngtia VIII. 
168, I shent myselfe wib so grete delauynesse, turnynge to 
my-selfe after pe sermon. 

Delay (dn^')i sb. Forms: 3-6 delate, 3-7 
delaye, 4 delal, (4-6 dilaye, 5 deley, delee), 
3- delay. [ME. a. F. dtlai (i2lh c. in Littn*), 
also in OF. deld, deloi, Cotgr. (161 1) delay, f. OF. 
delaier, in mod.F. di layer : see Delay v . (Not 
immediately cognate with It dilala.)] 

1. The action of delaying; the putting off or de- 
ferring of action, etc. ; procrastination, loitering ; 
waiting, lingering. 

1897 R. Glouc (1724^21 Somme feynede a delay, & sororoe 
al out wyb seyde. e 1380 Wyclif Irks. (1880) 30s J>ei seken 
..fals dilayes to lette knowyng of treupe. 1413 Lydg. 
Pilgr. Soivtt t. xviii. (1859) 18 Thou shalt nought with such 
delayes and excepcyons escape. 1548 Hall Chron. 341 b, 
Sent Ambassadors.. with faire woordes, and frivolous de- 
lates. 1583 Hollybaho Campo di Fior 47 To do so great 
an enterprise, I make no delay. 1600 Shaks. A. V, L. \\\. 
ii. 207 One inch of delay more, is a South-sea of discouene ; 
I pre'thee tell me, who is it quickely. 160a — if am. in. i, 7a 
For who would beare . . the Lawes delay, The insolence of 
Office, a i6a8 Prestoh New Covt. (1634) 435 Delay in all 
things is dangerous, but procrastination in takeing the offer 
of Grace, is the most dangerous thing in the World. 1678 
Otway Friendship in F. 39 Come, come, delayes are dan- 
gerous. 1887 Bowen Virg. Mneid vt. 846 Fabius thou, 
whose timely delays gave strength to the state. 

tomb. 1810 Bentham Packing (i8ai) 364 Observing the 
House of I^ords to have . . become, in respect of its appellate 
jurisdiction, converted into a sort of delay*shop. 

b. The fact of being delayed or kept waiting for 
a lime ; hindrance to progress. 

1748 F. Smith Voy. Disc. N.-W. Pass. I. 79 These Delays 
from the Wind . . were a great Check to [our] Hopes. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. a) I. 384 There will be a delay of a day. 

2. Phrases, a. Without delay \ without waiting, 
immediately, at once. 

e 1375 Lay. 17480 pat hii come to Ambres-buri wip houte 
delaie, 1375 Barbour Bmce m. 388 He thocht, but mar 
delay, In-to"pe manland till arywe. 138a Wvcur Acts xxv. 
17 Wit houte ony delay. . I . . comaundide the man for to be 
ladd to. e Mao Avow. Arth. (Camden) xxit, He wold pay 
my rawnnsone With-owtyn dclccs. 154 8 Hall Chryn. 214 
Without delay they armed them selfe, and came to defende 



the gates. 1747 Wkslky Prim. Phytic (176a) n.xxvi.Without 
Delay toapply to a Physician that fear* Goo. Mod. I must 
return without delay. 

+ b. To put or set in delay : to delay, defer, put 
off. Obs. 

'393 Gower Con/. I. 374 The sentence of that like day 
May none appele sette in delay, c 1470 Henry Watlate 
vm. 704 And thus thai nut the bnttaill on delay. 1400 
Caxtom Eneydos xxi. 77, I requyre only that he putte this 
tliyng in delaye Tor a certayn space of tyme. 

Belay (nfl^')i v} Forms : 3 delal:jen, 3-6 
delaie(n, (4 deley, dylaye), 4-6 delaye, 3- 
delay, [ME. a. OF. delaier, delayer (also deleer, 
deleter, deleter, desl-, dell-, di/-, dal- % dol-, to put off 
(an event, or person), to retard, to defer; in mod. 
y.dilayer (16th c. in Littrd and llatzf.), but delayer 
in Cotgr. 161 1. 

The derivation of the F. word Is difficult. The sense is 
that of late L. dltdtdreiDn Cange), freq. oidifferre to defer, 
delay, put off; but this does not account for the actual form, 
since it could only give an OF. diletr or (with Rom. prefix) 
desteer. \ 

1. trans. To pnt off to a later time ; to defer, 
postpone. + 1o delay time : to put off lime. 

e 13906. Eng. Leg. 1. 87/30 And bide pat he it delaine Ane 
preo 3er. 1397 R. Gloix- (17*4* 513 Me nolde nou^t, that is 
crouninge leng^ delaied were. ^ 1393 Gower Con/. III. 290 
For to make htm afered.The kinge nis time hath so delaied. 
1489 Caxtom Faytes 0/ A. 1. xxil 68 To delaye the bataylle 
vnto another day. 1586 B. Young Gnaxtds Civ. Conv. iv. 
181 b. Delaie the sentence no longer. ^394 West 2nd Ft. 
Symbol. Chancerie §140 Who . . with faire promises delaied 
time, and kept tbe said C. D. in hope from yeare to yeare. 
1611 Bible Matt. xxiv. 48 My Lord delayeth his comming. 
1737 Port I for. Epist. 1. i. 41 Th* unprofitable moments .. 
That ..Ktill delay Life's instant business to a future day. 
i8ai Shelley Prometh. Unb. ut. Hi. 6 Freedom long desired 
And long delayed. 1847 Gf otk Greece 1. xl. (1863) 1 1 1. 433 
Me delayed the attack for four days. 

b. with infin. To defer, put off. 
a 1340 Hampole Ptaiferv'i. 3 How lange dylayes pou to 
gif grace. 1611 HinLB Ejc. xxxii. 1 When the people saw 
that Moses delayed to come downe. 1799 Cowpe* Cast, 
away v, Some succour, .(they] Delayed not to bestow. 1847 
Tennysom Print, iv. 88 Delaying as the tender ash delays 
To clothe herself, when all the woods are green. 

f c. Willi personal object: To put (any one) 
off, to keep him waiting. Obs. 

1388 \Y\cu*Atts xxiv. aa Felix delayede hem. 151a Act 
4 fltn. Vftfy c. 6 5 a If. .the same Collectours . . unreason- 
ably delay or tary the said Marchauntes. 1530 Pai-scr, 
510/1, I delave one, or deferre hym, or put hym hackeof his 

furpose. 1639 Du Verge* tr. Caneux Admir. livtntt 88 
t was not fit shee should delay him with faire wordes. 
1768 Hlackstone Comm. III. 109 Where judges of any 
court do delay the parties. 

2. To impede ihe progress of, cause to linger or 
stand still ; to retard, hinder. 

1393 Gower Con/ III. a6t> Her wo to telle thanne as- 
saieth. Hut tendre shame her word delaieth. 1634 Milton 
Comus 404 Thyrsis 1 whose artful strains have oft delayed 
The huddling brook to hear his madrigal. 1709 SrtELK 
Tatltr No. 39 r 4 Joy and Grief can hasten and delay 
Time. 1813 Shelley Q. Mab 11. 197 Tbe unwilling sojourner, 
whose steps Chance in that desert has delayed. 1856 Kane 
A ret. Exft. 1 1, xv. 161 To delay the animal until the hunters 
come up. 

3. intr. To put off action ; to linger, loiter, tarry. 
1509 Hawes Past. Pitas, xvi. Ixix, A woman, guyse is 

evermore to delaye. 1596 Shaks. 1 Hen. fV\ 111. iL :8o 
Aduantage feedes him fat, while men delay. 1667 M iltom 
L. v. 247 So spake th* Eternal Father . . nor delaid the 
winged Saint After his charge receivd. m 1850 Tennysom tn 
Mem. Ixxxiii, O sweet new-year delaying long . . Delaying 
long, delay no more. 

b. To larry in a place. (Now only poetic?) 
1654 H. L'Kst range Chas. I (1655) 3 Pam being . . in 

his way to Spain, he delaid there one day. a 1878 Brvant 
Potms, October, Wind of the sunny south 1 ob still delay, 
In the gay woods and in the golden air. 

c. To be tardy in one's progress, to loiter. 

1690 Locke Hum. Und. 11. xiv. } 9 There seem to be cer- 
tain bounds to the quickness and slowness of the succession 
of those ideas . . beyond which they can neither delay nor 
hasten. „ . m 

t Delay*, f. 2 Obs. Forms: (6 delaye, deley), 
6-7 delaie, delay, (dilay), [a. F. delayer (13th 
c. in Hatzf.), in Cotgr. deslayer 1 lo supple, soften, 
allay, soakc, steepe delayer 1 to macerale, allay 
or soften by steeping, &c. ; also to make thin , 
in OF. desleier, des/oier, app. ~ Pr. deslegar, It. 
dilegttare, Sp. desleir :-Rom. +dis-ligare t to un- 
bind, disunite, f. L. Dis- with separative force + 
ligare to bind. Cf. Allay v. 1 1 1 1, and Allat v.K] 

1. trans. To weaken by admixture (as wine wilh 
water) ; to dilate, temper, qualify ; - Allay v .1 
Mi *5» 

1543 Traheroh Vigds Chimrg. 35 b/i His wyne must be 
claret delaied. 156a Bulleym Bk. Simplet 34 b, The same 
water is wholsome to delaie wine. 1616 Surfl. & Markh. 
Country Fartnt 419 Dilay it with sufficient quantitie ©f 
Fountaine water. 16x4 R. Davenkwt City Nightcap 1. ia 
llazl. Dodstey XI II. 114 She can drink a cup of wine not 
delayed with water. 

fit* 1565 Jewel De/. Apol. y 161 1) 348 Allowing the words, 
he thought it best, .to delay, and qualify tbe same with some 
Construction. 

b. To debase (coin) by admixture of alloy ; = 
Allay v. 2 i. 

1586 Sir E. Hoby/V. Disc. Truth xlix. 339 They.. winch 
clippe, waste and delaye coync. 



2. To mitigate, assuage, quench; = Allay vA 
8. 11. 

1530 Palscr. 510/a This is a soverayne mcdyctne for it hath 
delved my payne in lesse than halfe an hour. 1576 Lytk 
Doitoens tv. Ivk 518 It delayeth the swelling of them that 
have the Dropsie. 1590 Sf ****** F. Q. 111. »ii. 43 Those 
dreadtull flames she aUo found delayd And quenched. 1603 
Holland Piutarch's Mor. 19 The mingling of water with 
wine, delaieth and taketh away the hurtfull force thereof. 

6. To soak, steep, macerate, rare. 

1378 Lyte Dodoens vi. xxx. 697 Of the same beries (of 
Uuckthorn) . . soked or delayed in Allom water, they make 
a fayre yellowe colour. 1580 Holi.yoano Trtas. Fr. Tong f 
Deslier % and destremper, to soake, to deley. 

Delay able, a. rare. [f. Delay v .l or sb, + 
-AitLK.] That may be delayed ; subject to delay. 

x7«o-7« H. UaooKB Fool o/ Qual. (1799) II. 118 Law thus 
divisible, debateable, and delayable. 

Delayal. rare. [f. Delay + -al : cf. be- 
trayal.] The action of delaying; retardation. 

1890 J. Hutchinson Archives Surg. ai8 The delayal of 
venous circulation 

+ Delayance. Obs. Also 4 delaianoe. [a. 
OF. delaiance, delayanee (Godef.). f. delayer to 
Delay : see -ance.] Delaying, delay, 

a 1300 Cursor M. 26135 (Cott.) Him reu nis sinnes sare, 
and Tor-think his lang delaiance. i6a5 tr, BoctacctVs De~ 
camtron II, 134 Huw little delayance. .ought to be in such 
I as would not have an enchantment to be hindered. 

Belayed ^d/U'd), ///, «.i [f. Delay v> + 
-ed 1.1 Deferred, retarded, etc. : sec the verb. 

155a Huloet, Delayed, comperendinatus^ procrastintUns % 
tardatus. 1879 It. Tavlor Stud. Germ. Lit. 170 It was 
I only a delayed, not a prevented growth. 1880 JtKfEkiES 
I Gt. Estate 195 Nothing was said about the delayed vMt. 

+ Delayed, ppl- <*- 2 Obs, [f. Delay vfi + 
-ED 1 .] Diluted, weakened by ndmixture; also 
trans/, of colours. 

1543 Tkaiikron Vigds Chirurg. ti. xix. 39 Ye may gyve 
hym also delayed wine of small strength. 1597 Gibarde 
f ferbal t. xcvii. fi a. 155 A fine delaied nurplc colour. 1610 
Holland Camden's Brit. (16*7) 476 Somewhat yellowish 
like delayed gold. 1688 R. Holms Armoury 11. 295 Of a 
I delayed chestnut-colour. 

Delayer (d/V 1 ^. Now rare. [f. Dklay v. x 

+ -fr 1. Cf. OK. delay cur, dilay eurT] One who 
I (or that which) delays. 

1. One who lingers or tarries ; one who puts off 
doing something, a procrastinator, 

1531 Klvot Gozk u xxiv, Called . .Fabiut Cunctator, that is 
to saye the tariar or delayer. 1653 Holcrokt Procopins III 
81 Being no Souldier, a coward, and an extream delayer 
1748 RiCHASDSON Clarissa (1811) IV. 9a To quicken the 
delayer in his resolutions. 1890 Blnclnv. Mag. CX I .V 1 1 . 267 
The dear delayers Whose part is over, hut they do not go. 

+ b. with in/. One who delays to do something. 
Obs. rare. 

1640-1 h'irkcudbr. War-Comm. Min. Bk. (1855)93 R c- 
fuiscrs or delayers to mak peyment. 1653 Baxter Chr. Con- 
cord xix. h i) b, Delayers or deniers lo consent to the matter. 

2. (With obj. genitive.) One who (or that which) 
retards or hinders ; one who puts off or defers. 

1514 Barclav Cyt. 9f Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc) 3 a Cratchers 
of coyne, delayers of processe. 164a Rogers Naaman a6 
The furtherer or delayer of his owne grace, a 1745 Swut 
Char. fien. ff, Wks. 1834 X. 391 A delayrr of justice. 
1888 Fail Mall G. 16 Jan. 6/1 He was a Yankee inventor. 
He had patented early-rising machines, burglar delayers., 
and . .other curiou* appliances. 

t Delayfttl, Obs, rare. [f. Delay sb. + 
-PUi»] Full of or characterized by delay; dilatory, 

1600 Holland Livy xxvn. axi. 644 By whose cold and 
delayfull proceedings.. Anniball now these ten yeares had 



remained in Italic. 1615 Chapmam Odyts. tv. 1041 Now 
he. .queen Will surely satiate her delavful spleen. 
Delaying (dfl^irj), vbl sbA The action of 



Delay zO, q.v. ; putting off, tarrying, etc. ; delay. 

a 1340 Hav ole Psalter aii. \ Haly men .. plenand paim 
of delaiynge, c 1440 Hyltoh Seala Per/ (W. de W. 1494) 
11. vii, And thenne . . wythoute ony delay enge he forg^euyth 
the synne. <-i5oo Melutine 144 Goo we thenne. .without 
dylayeng. 1583 STt aaES Anat. Abns. it. (188a) 9 This 
deferring and dciaieng of poore mens causes. 1659 Gauden 
Tears o/Ch. 335 Few do pay them without delayings, de- 
falkings, and defraudings. Mod. By delaying he has lost 
his chance. 

t Delaying, vbl. sb." Obs. Allaying, temper- 
ing ; alloying : see Delay v.' 1 

1473 Wabkw. Chron, 4 The same ryolle was put viij. d. of 
aley» and so weyed viij. d. more by defa>-nge. »M9 Latimer s 
xrd Serm. be/ Edw. Vt (Arb.) 86 margin, Scrupulous . . 
in delayinge of hys wyne wy th water. 

Delaying, ///. a. That delays : see Delay r.i 

1649 Br- GuTHtiiMem. (1702)7* Yet did his Majesty give 
it a fair and delaying answer, until tbe meeting of the Peers. 
Hence Delaylnffly adv. 

1864T1NNYSON En.Ard. 465 And yet she held him on 
delayingly With many a scarce-believable excuse. 

t Delayment. Obs. Also 4 delaiement 
[ME. a. OF. delaie-, dclayement (also delee** detie-, 
deloicA, f, delayer to Delay v.l + -went.] The 
action of delaying; delay. 

>393 Gowta Con/. It. 9 He made non delaiement, But goth 
him home. 1483 Caxtom Gold. Leg. » 3 7/> He. .Warned 
hym greuously 01 his delayment and nechgence. t 

+ DelayOUS, «. Obs. rare. [a. OF. delatcits, 
f. detai sb., Delay : see -ous.] Given to, or char- 
nclerized by, delay ; dilatory. 

1160 Sta J. Pastos in Lett. II. No. 610. 368 % e delt wythe 
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DEL CREDERE. 

ryght dclayous peple. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vi. cliii. 140 
The parlyament 01 Fraunce . . is lyke vnto the Court of 
requestys. .in Englunde. How be it that is of moche gretter 
resorte of people, and therwith veray delayous. 

II Del credere (del kre'der*), attrib. and adv. 
ph r. Comm. [It . 1 of belief, of trust/ f. del of the, 
credere to believe, believing, belief, trust.] A phrase 
expressing the obligation undertaken by a factor, 
broker, or commission merchant, when he guaran- 
tees and becomes responsible for the solvency of 
the persons to whom he sells. Hence del credere 
agent* account, etc. 

On del credere terms is a very common heading to invoices 
of goods sent to agents in foreign or colonial places. Del 
credere e.otnmission : see quot. 1849. 

1707 Jacob's Law Diet., Del Credere, a commission del 
credere is an undertaking by an insurance-broker, for an 
additional premium, to insure his principal against the con- 
tingency of tbe failure of the underwriter. 1849 Freese 
Comm. Class bk. 48 Under the item Charges, must be in- 
cluded a charge for guaranteeing the debt,called Delcredere 
or guarantee commission, when the consignee makes him- 
self responsible for the prompt payment of the debt. 1891 
Law Times XCI. 224/1 Nor is there any general presump- 
tion of law which fixes the broker with liability as a del 
credere agent. 

II Dele (drk*)* [L. deli, 2nd sing. pres. imper. 
act. oidelcre to Delete ; but perh. sometimes an 
abbreviation of deleatur.] = Deleatub, or imper- 
atively, c Delete (the letter, etc. marked) '. 

Commonly indicated by a d with a twisted and crossed 
head (£). 

1841 in Savage Diet. Printing. 

Dele, obs. form of Deal. 

t Delea'gue, deleipie, v. Obs. [a. F. di- 

Ugtier (3rd sing. pres. delate), 1 5th c. in Hatzf., 
ad. L. delegare to Delegate.] = Delegate v. 
1567 Throgmorton Let. in Robertson Hist. Scotl. (i7sg) 

II. App. 43 A number of persons deleagued, and author- 
ized by her. 1633 Fa vine Theat. Hon. l iv. 26 They 
delegued Great Pompey, to goe and make Warre. Ibid. 

III. vii. 394 The Gentlemen deleagued by the said Com- 
missaries. 

Deleat(e, obs. form of Delate v., Delete v. 

II Deleatur (dM^Hfa). [L. =*=' let it be de- 
leted*; 3rd sing. pres. subj. passive of delere to 
blot out, delete.] A written direction or mark on 
a printed proof-sheet directing something to be 
struck out or omitted ; hence fig. 

160a Parsons WamAVord, tyc. 11. ix. 70 b (Stanf.), We 
pervert.. the ancient Fathers with the censure of deleatur 
when any sentence lyketh us not. 1640 Sir E. Dering Sp. 
on Relig. 23 Nov. iii. 7 The most learned labours of our . . 
Divines, must bee. .defaced with a Deleatur. 1696 Evelvn 
Let. to W. Wotton 28 Oct., Deleatur, therefore, wherever 
you meet it. 

t Delea*ve, v. Obs. nonce-wd. [I De- II. 2 + 
Leaf, pi. leaves.] trans. To strip off (leaves) ; to 
defoliate. 

1591 Harington Orl. Fur. xxxvu. xxxi, Thrise haue the 
leaues with winter been deleaued. 

Deleble, var. of Delible. 

t Dele ct; v. Obs. [ad. L. delectdre to De- 
light.] = Delight v. (trans, and intr.) 

1530 R. WnYTFoao Werke for Householders H ij, Yf you 
. . begyn somwhat to delecte in theyr maters, I advyse you 
dissymule.^ 1588 A. King tr. Canisius* Cateck. 211 The 
thing in this lyf that delects indures bot a moment. 

Delectability (d/lektabi liti). [ad. OF. de- 
lectablete', L delectable : see next and -ity. The 
earlier OF. was delilablet^ whence Delit ability.] 
The quality of being delectable ; delectableness ; 
concr. (in//.) delectable things ; delights. 

C1440 Gesta Rom. Iii. 232 (Harl. MS.) pe worlde, that 
bihotithe to the" swetnesse & dilectabilites. 1834 Beckforo 
Italy 1 1. 336, I have heard of this court and its delecta. 
bilities. 1856 Lamps of Temple (ed. 3) 119 We will look . . 
at the delectabilities of these three volumes. 1886 Holm an 
Hunt in Contemp. Rev. June 827 Looking at the picture as 
a picture should always be regarded— for its delectability to 
the eye. 

Delectable (dHe-ktabT), a. [ME. a. OF. de- 

lectable, ad. L. delecldbilis, f. delectdre to Delight : 
see -able. The earlier popular form in OF. was 
detitable y Delitable. 

In Shaks. and P. Fletcher still stressed detectable.] 

Affording delight ; delightful, pleasant. 

Now little used in ordinary speech, except ironically or 
humorously ; used seriously in poetry and elevated prose. 

c 1400 Maunoev. (1839) xiv. 155 A gret contree and a fulle 
delectable. 14.. Tundah's Vis. 1782 Musyk clere Tbat 
full delectabull was to here. 1529 More Comf agst. Trib. 
in. Wks. 1216/2 Delectable allectiues to moue a manne to 
synne. 1555 E den Decades 75 Suche newes and presentes as 
they brought were delectable to the kinge. 1578 Lvte Dodoens 
iv. Ixxvi. 540 Woodrowe flowreth in May, and then is the 
smell most delectable. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 
1. viii, Athenaeus, a delectable Author. 1667 Milton P. L. 
vii. 539 Trees of God, Delectable both to behold and taste. 
1684 Bunyan Pilgr. 11. 165 The Shepherds there, who 
welcomed them . . unto the delectable Mountains. 1759 
Sterne Trist. Shandy I. xi, Of which original journey., 
a most delectable narrative will be given in the progress of 
this work. 1838-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. II. v. 11. 230 note, 
For the beautiful lines in the second eclogue of Virgil we have 
this delectable hexametric version. 1871 R, Ellis Catullus 
Ixiv. 31 When the delectable hour those days did fully 
determine. 1880 H. James Benvolio in. 372 The old man 
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had told him that he had a delectable voice. Mod. Advt. 
Delectable Lozenges, for clearing the throat. 

Delextableness. [f. prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being delectable ; delight fulness. 

15*6 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 280 b, The swetnes & 
delectablenes of this gyfte aboue ally* moost swete thynges. 
*555 Eden Decades 132 Pleasauntnesse of hylles, and delec- 
tablenes of playnes. 1659-63 Heylin Cosmogr. ill. (1673) 
151/2 The delectableness of the Gardens adjoyning. 185a 
Hawthorne Blithedale Rom. I. xiii. 2s 2 A terrible draw- 
back on the delectableness of a kiss. X879 J. Burroughs 
Locusts IV. Honey 16 Half the delectableness is in break, 
ing down these frail walls yourself. 

Delectably (dfle'ktabli), adv. [f. as prec. + 
-LY 2 .] In a delectable manner, delightfully. 

C1400 Maunoev. (1839) xxviL 278 Bryddes bat songen full 
delectabely. 1550 Bale Set. Wks. (1849) 388 Of myrrh, balm, 
and aloes, they delectably smell. 1652-62 H eylin Cosmogr. 
11. (1682) 51 A neat Town, and very delectably seated. 1754 
Shebbeare Matrimony (1766) II. 157 No life could pass 
more delectably than his. 

t De*lectary, a. Obs. [f. L. type *delectdri'us, 
whence also OF. delitaire delectable, f. dclecta-re 
to delight : see -aky I.] Delectable, pleasant. 

c 1485 Digby Myst. (1882) iil 751 He hathe made me clene 
and delectary, the wyche was to synne a subiectary. 

Delectate (dile-kt^t, drlckte't), v. rare. [f. 
ppl. stem of L. delectdre to Delight : see - ate 3, 5.] 
trans. To delight. (Affected or humorous.) 

180a Lamb Curious Fragm.fr. Burton, The silly man . . 
thinketh only how best to delectate and refresh his mind. 
1841 Eraser's Mag. XXI II. 220, I also delectated myself 
greatly in the library. 1871 B. Tavlor Faust (1875) ll. 11. 
iii. 136 His art and favour delectate you [rime create 
you]. 

Delectation (dilekttfi'Jan). Also 4 -aciun, 
4-5 -acioun, -acion, -acyon(e, etc. ; also 
dilect-. [a. OF. delectation (12th c. in Hatzf), 
also delitacion (Godef.), ad. L. delectation-em, n. 
of action from delectdre to Delight.] The action 
of delighting ; delight, enjoyment, great pleasure. 

Formerly in geoeral use, and denoting all kinds of pleasure 
from sensual to spiritual ; now (since c 1700) rarer, more or 
less affected or humorous, and restricted to the lighter kinds 
of pleasure. 

13. . SAngustin 730 in Horstmann Altengl. Leg. 74 J?at 
luttel delectaciun Pat he feled in his etyng. 1382 Wvclip 
2 Mace. ii. 26 Sothely we curiden. .that it were delectacioun, 
or lykyng, of ynwitt to men willy nge for to reede. 1435 
ftl isvn Fire of Love v. 9 Wyckyd treuly bis warld lufe, set- 
tand pere-in pe lust of pere delectacyone. i$*6 Tinoale 
2 Cor. xii. 10 Therefore have I delectacion in infirmities. 
1570 Dee Math. Pref. 32 To the glory of God, and to our 
honest delectation in earth. 1620 Venner Via Recta iv. 75 
It is pleasant to the pallat, and inducetb . . a smoothing 
delectation to the gullet a 1711 Ken Edmund Poet. Wks. 
1 72 1 II. 96 Liking shoots up unheeded to Delight, And 
Delectations soon Consent excite. 1779-81 Johnson L. P., 
Garth, * The Dispensary*, .appears . . to want something of 
poetical ardour and somethingof general delectation. 1846 
Dickens Cricket on Hearth i, Reproducing scraps of conver- 
sation for the delectation of the baby. 1893 Times 27 Dec. 
7/1 A great many other entertainments were provided for 
the public delectation, 
b. trans/. Something that delights ; a delight. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 249 That the citesynnes 
scholde dispute of the commune profette yn tylle none : and 
not attende to eny other delectacion. 1536 Primer Hen. 
VIII, 149 Of mind Thou art the delectation, Of pure love 
the insuation. 1576 Fleming Panopl.Episl. 63 If solitari. 
nesse and living alone be your delectation. 

Delectible, Detection, obs. var. Delectable, 
Dilection. 

II Delectus (dile'kttfc). [a. L. delectus selec- 
tion, choice, f. deligere to choose out, select; f. 
De- 1.2+ legere to gather, cull, choose.] A selec- 
tion of passages from various authors, esp. Latin or 
Greek, for translation. 

[1814 R. Valpy {title), Delectus Sententiarum Gra:carum.l 
1828 F. E. J. Valpy {title), Second Greek Delectus, or New 
Analecta Minora. 1836 — Second Latin Delectus, with 
English notes. 1865 Smiles Life of Watt $\i His first school- 
exercises, down to bis college themes, his delectuses. i883 
Bernaro World to Cloister v. 114 Such a caning as a small 
boy gets at school for not knowing his Delectus. 

|| Delectus persona. Law. [Lat. = ' choice of 
a person \] The choice or right of selection of a 
person to occupy any specific position or relation ; 
e.g. of one to be admitted as partner in any firm, 
or as tenant in a lease ; the right which each exist- 
ing partner or party to a contract has of being 
satisfied with the person whom it is proposed sub- 
sequently to admit into the firm or lease. 

1848 Wharton Law Diet. s. v., The delectus personx, which 
is essential to the constitution of partnership. x86x W. Bell 
Diet. Law Scotl., Although the delectus personae does not 
now exclude the tenant's heirs, yet without the landlord's 
consent, either express or implied, .a lease cannot be volun- 
tarily assigned or sublet. 

Delee, obs. form of Delay. 

Delee-rit, ppl. a. Sc. [pa. pple. of deleer =* 
Delire v., F. dtfirer.] Crazed, out of one's wits. 

J785 Burns Halloween xiv, For monie a ane has gotten 
fright, An' liv'd an' di'd deleerit, On sic a night. 

Beleet, obs. form of Delete. 

Delegable (de'ttgab'l), a. [f. L. delega-re to 
Delegate + -ble.] Capable of being delegated. 

1660 R. Sheringham King's Suprem. viii. (1682) 85 The 
Legislative power is delegable. 



DELEGATE. 
Delegacy (de-tfgasi). [f. Delegate sb. : see 

-ACY.] 

1. The action or system of delegating ; appoint- 
ment of a person as a delegate ; commission or 
authority given to act as a delegate. 

Act 25 Hen. VIII, c. 21 §1 Great summes of money 
. . haue ben . .taken by the Pope, .for delegacies, & rescriptis 
in causes of contencions and appeles. 1614 Raleigh Hist. 
World v. ii. 4 8 Understanding the majesty of Rome to be 
indeed wholly in the people and no otherwise in the senate 
than by way of delegacy or grand commission. 1626 State 
Trials, Dk. Buckhm. (R.I, They are great judges, a court of 
the last resort . . and this not by delegacy and commission, 
but by birth and inheritance. x88a Ffoulkes in Mactn. Mag. 
X LV.204 So much for delegacies and appeals in the abstract. 
x888 Bryce A t/wr. Commw. II. in. lxiiL 459 He is. .forbidden 
to hope for a delegacy to a convention. 

2. A body or committee of delegates ; + formerly 
also, a meeting of such a body. 

In tbe University of Oxford, a permanent committee, or 
hoard of delegates, entrusted with special business; as, the 
Delegacy of the Non-Collegiate Students: see Delegate 
2 b. 

162X Burton Anat. Mel. Democr. to Rdr. (1657) °4 The 
plaintiff shall have his complaint approved by a set delegacy 
to that purpose. 1631 Lauo Wks. (1853) 49 Their pro- 
fessed aim was to dissolve the delegacy appointed for the 
ordering and settling of the statutes (of Oxford). 1669 
Wood Life (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) II. 172 The Delegacy for 
printing of books met between 8 and o in the morn. 1671 
Ibid. II. 216 A conference < or delegacy neld in the lodgings 
of D r . Jo. Lamphire, principal of Hart hall. x8sa_ (see 
Delegate abj. 1867 Times 13 Dec. 8/6^ Youths residing 
entirely, .out of College would require special attention, and 
therefore it was proposed to create a delegacy — that is, an 
Academic Board— for that purpose. 187$ M. Pattison 
Casaubon 90 The town*council of Montpellier proceeded to 
appoint a delegacy of eight persons to prepare a scheme for 
the college of Arts. 

Delegant vdeiJgant), [ad. L. delegant-em y 
pr. pple. of delegare to Delegate : so mod.F. dtlf- 
gant7\ One who delegates ; in Civil Law, one who, 
to discharge his debt to a creditor, assigns his own 
debtor to the latter, in his place. 

1627 W. Sclater^jt/,2 Tkess. (1629) 128 The Iurisdiction 
of the delegant and delegate is one. 1644 Bp. Maxwell 
Prerog. Chr. Kings iv. 44 Samuel was onely the delegate, 
God was the principall and delegant. 18x8 Colebrooke 
Oblig. Contracts 1. 214 The most frequent case of dele- 
gation is that of a debtor of the delegant, who, for his own 
discharge of a debt due by him, delegates that debtor to his 
own creditor. 

Delegate (de-ttga), sb. Also 5 Sc. diligat(e, 
7 delegat. [a. OK. delegat (=■« mod.F. dtligiU, 
Sp. delegado. It. delegato), ad. L. delegdl-us, pa. 
pple. of delegare to Delegate, used as sb. in Ro- 
manic, like L. legdtus.'] 

1. A person sent or deputed to act for or repre- 
sent another or others ; one entrusted with authority 
or power to be exercised on behalf of those by 
whom he is appointed ; a deputy, commissioner. 

c 1380 Antecrist in Todd 3 Treat. Wyclif 124 Take we 
heede to be popes & cardinals, .delegates & commyssaries. 
1461 Liber Pluscardensis xi. viii. (1877) I. 385 His (God's] 
diligatis dois na thyng heire in vayn. 1614 Selden Titles 
Hon. 252 The delegats of Bishops in temporall iurisdiction 
. .were stil'd Vicedomini. a 1631 Donne in Select. (1840) 47 
Taught . . by tbe Holy Ghost speaking in his delegates, in 
his ministers. 1725 Pope Odyss. 1. 501 Elect by Jove his 
delegate of sway. 1876 E. M ellob Priesth. vii. 324 He [the 
priest] claims simply to stand as ddx,gate of heaven. 

b. Now chiefly applied to one or more persons 
elected and sent by an association or body of men 
to act in their name, and in accordance with their 
instructions, at some conference or meeting at which 
the whole body cannot be present. 

1600 Holland Livy xxxm.xxiv. 838 There were appointed 
ten Committees or Delegates [legal i]. 1775 Johnson Tax. 
no Tyr. 71 The delegates of the several towns and parishes 
in Cornwal. 1863 H. Cox Instil. 1. viii. 107 Where there 
was a district of burghs, each Town Council elected a dele- 
gate, and the four or five delegates elected the member. 
1878 Jevons Prim. Pol. Econ. 78 Sometimes three or more 
delegates of the workmen meet an equal number of delegates 
from the masters. 

c. A layman appointed to attend an ecclesiastical 
council (of which the clergy or ministers are ex 
officio members), 

1828 in Webster; and in later Diets. 

2. spec. a. A commissioner appointed by the 
crown under the great seal to hear and determine 
appeals from the ecclesiastical conrts. These 
commissioners constituted the Court of Delegates, 
or great court of appeal in ecclesiastical and Ad- 
miralty causes. 

1554 Act 1-2 Phil <$• M. c. 8 § 2g All judicial Process 
made before any Ordinaries, .or before any Delegates upon 
any Appeals. 1591 Harington Orl. Fur. xiv. Ixxiii, In 
courts of Delegates and of Requests. 1726 Ayliffe Parergon 
191 The Court of Delegates, .wherein all Causes of Appeal 
by way of Devolution from either of the Archbishops are 
decided. 1768 Blackstone Comm. 1 II. 66 The great court 
of appeal in all ecclesiastical causes, viz. the court of dele- 
gates, indices delegati, appointed by the king's commission 
under his great seal, and issuing out of chancery, to represent 
his royal person. 

b. In the University of Oxford : A member of a 
permanent committee entrusted with some special 
branch of University business ; as, the Delegates of 
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DELEGATE. 

Appeals in Congregation and in Con vocal ion, of 
the University Press, of University Police, etc. 

*i6o4 Sir T. Booley in Relfq. Bodl. (1703) 196 As the 
Delegates have resolved, there shall be a Porter (or the 
Library. 1660 Wood Life (Oxf. Hist. Soc) I. 316 In the 
same convocation, the Delegates' decree was confirmed by 
the regents and non-regents, scil. that the overplus of the 
money .. should be employed In printing Gregorius Abul- 
nharagus. 1668 Cla rendon Press AtSS., At a M eeting of the 
Delegats for Printing. 1671 Ibid., Ata Meeting oiy Delegate 
for the Physick Garden. 1700 Ibtd., At a Meeting of y* 
Delegates for Ace* of y University of Oxford. 17*3 Ufa., 
At a Meeting of the Heads of Houses in y* Delegates Room 
of the Printing House. 1851 Rep. Oxford Univ. Commission 
15 The Standing Delegacies or Committees, which are 
appointed for the purpose of managing various branches of 
University business. .There are Delegates of Accounts, of 
Estates, of Privileges, of the Press, and of Appeals. 

3. U. S. a. The representative of a Territory in 
Congress, having a seat and the right of speecn In 
the House of Representatives, but no vote. Before 
1789 it was the title of the representatives of the 
various States in the Congress of the Confederation. 

i8a$ T. Jefferson Autobfog. Wks. 1850 1. 5a, I was 
appointed by the legislature a delegate to Congress. 

b. House of Delegates*, (a) the lower house of 
the General Assembly in Virginia, West Virginia, 
and Maryland ; (b) the lower house of the General 
Conveniion of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

1843 Penny Cycl. XXVI. 368/a The legislature consists of 
a Senate and a House of Delegate % } which are together 
called the General Assembly of Virginia. Ibid., All laws 
must originate in the House of Delegate „ 

Delegate (de-l/gA), ppl. a. Also 6-7 Se. de- 
logat. [ad. L. delegdt-us, pa, pple. of delegare to 
Delegate.] 

fl. As pa. pple. Delegated, deputed, commis- 
sioned. 

1530 Palsgr. 510/2 The bysshop hath delegate the deane 
in this mater. 1510 Compl. Scot. xiv. 115, fvald god that 
fuluius flaccus var diligat mge to punels them. 1660 K. Coke 
Po?ver <fr Sub/. 54 Supreme power is delegate from God to 
every Prince, 

2. As adj. Delegated. 

1613 Milles Treat. Aunc. <V Mod. Times 713/3 The King 
and the Queen with all their Servants and delegate 
Apostles, a 1667 Jrr. Taylor (lA Princes in judgement, 
and their delegate judges. 1828 Gunning Cerent. Cambr. 
420 The Party Appellant, .doth desire the Judges Delegate 
{Judices Delegate that they would decree [etc.]. 

Delegate (de-l/g*'t), v, \f. ppl. stem of L. 
delegare to send, dispatch, assign, commit, f. De- 
I. a b f legarc to send with a commission, depute, 
commit, etc.] 

1. trans. To send or commission (a person) as a 
deputy or representative, with power to transact 
business for another; to depute or appoint to act. 

1633 Cock eh am, Delegate, to assigne, to send in commis- 
sion. 1641 R. Brooke Eng. Eptsc. 11. h. 71 Will any man. . 
think it reasonable my Lord Keeper should, ad placitum, 
delegate whom hee will to keep the Scale? 1646 H. 
Lawrence Comm. Angells 30 Everyone from his nativity 
hath an Angell delegated for his keeper. 1876 Grant 
Burgh Sch. Scat/. 1. 1. 10 Commissioners of the Abbot of 
Dunfermline who had been delegated judge by the pope. 

2. To entrust, commit or deliver (authority, a 
function, etc.) to another as an agent or deputy. 

1530 Palsgr. 5x0/3, I delegate myne auctorite,/* delegue. 
1641 R. Brooks Eng. Effsc. 11. it. 73 Can any man think it 
fit, to Delegate the Tuition or Education of a tender Prince, 
committed to his Charge? 1774 T. Jefferson Autobfog. 
App. Wks. 1 850 I. 138 Those bodies, .to whom the people 
have delegated the powers of legislation. 1873 Hptrs 
Anim. ff Mast. v. (1875) 117, I wish we could delegate to 
women some of this work. 1883 A. L. Smith in La7u 
Ee/orts 12 Q. Bench Div. 95 The defendant delegated to 
another to utter the slanderous words. 

f 3. In a looser sense : To assign, deliver. Obs. 

1633 J. Done Hist. Septuagint 74 For this was Published . . 
a Law, and the reason thereof delegated to the Judges . . 
that the Peasants should not sojourne fetcj. 1774 J. Bryant 
Mythol. I. 310 A number of strange attributes, which by 
some of the poets were delegated to different personages. 

4. Civil Law. To assign (one who is debtor to 
oneself) to a creditor as debtor in one's place. 

1818 (see Delegant]. k88o Muirheao Gaius lit. 5 130 
When, for example, I enter to your debit what is due me 
by Titius, provided always he has delegated you to me in 
his stead. 1887 Jlta Burge's Comm. La?tt of Holland 346 
It is necessary that there should be the concurrence of the 
person delegating, that is, the original debtor, and of the 
person delegated, or the person whom he appoints. 

Delegated (delisted), a, [f. prec. vb.] 

1. Appointed to act as a deputy or representative 
for another ; deputed. 

1647 Chasm aw Poems 164 The delegated eye of day. 1791 
E. Darwin Bot. Gard. 1. 109 The delegated throng O'er the 
wide plains delighted rush along. 1818 Cole brook e Obtig. 
A Contracts 1. 314 If nothing were due by the delegant, the 
delegated party need not perform that engagement. 1859 
Tennyson Enid 1741 By having .. wrought too long with 
delegated hands, Not used mine own. 

2. Entrusted or committed (to a deputy). 

1654 ^'Estrange Ckas. I (1655^ 150 Neither, .his Own, 
nor nts delegated Authority to his Council. 1735-8 Holing- 
broke On Parties 309 The Peers have an inherent, the 
Commons a delegated Right. 1861 W. Bell Diet. Law 
Scot., Delegated jurisdiction, as contradistinguished from 
proper jurisdiction, is that which is communicated by a 
judge to another, who acts in his name, called a depute or 
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deputy. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cono. (1876) I. iv. 347 An 
Lnglibh KaJdorman ruled only with a delegated authority. 

Delegatee*. [f. Delegate v, + -ee,] Civil 
Law. The parly to whom a debtor is delegated by 
the delegant. 

1875 Poste Gains (cd. 3) 670 When tbe Delegator is in- 
debted to the Delegatee. 

De;legateship. [See -sinr.] The office or 
position of a delegate. 

189a Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch 33 Mar., That federal 
office holders in the South are put forward for delegateships. 

Delegation (del/g^-jbn\ [ad. L. delegation- 
em, n. of action from delegare lo Delegate. So 
V. dtUgation (13th c. in Hatzf.).] 

1. The action of delegating or fact of being dele- 
gated ; appointment or commission of a person as 
a delegate or representative; the entrusling of 
authority to a delegate. 

161 > Sf.luem Drayton's Poly*olb. xt. Notes 193 Government 
upon delegation from the King. 1641 R. Brooke Eng. Episc. 
11. ii. 73 'I o countenance such Delegation of an entrusted 
Office, to Deputies. 1775 Johnson Tax. no Tyr. 33 The 
business of the Publick must be done by delegation. 1867 
Fresman Norm. Cono. (1876) I. iii. 73 He is a sovereign, 
inasmuch as he does not rule by delegation from any personal 
superior. 

b. The action of sending on a commission. 
^64 1 Smectywnuus Vtnd. Answ. $ 13. 130 If the greatest 
part of Titus his travels had beene before his delegation to 
Greet, 

t C. The action of delivering or assigning a thing 
to a person or to a purpose* Obs, 

168 1 E. Sclatek Sertn. Putney 7 There are two parts of 
Moses his power intimated fairly enough in the delegation 
of these siluer trumpets. 

2. A charge or commission given to a delegate. 
1611 SreED Htst. Gt. Brtt. xx, ah. | 66 Lewis . . re-called 

his Vicar-ship or delegation, which hee had made lo Edward. 
1690 Locks Civ. Gov. ti. xvc. (R.),\Vhen . . others usurp the 
place, who have no such authority or delegation. 

3. A delegated body ; a number of persons sent 
or commissioned to act as representatives. 

1818 Jas. Mill Brit. India 11. tv. vit. 261 The government 
of India. . by a delegation of servants, 1841 Catun N.Amer. 

(1844) I. L 3 A dejegation of some ten or fifteen noble and 
dignified-looking Indians . . suddenly arrived. 

b. U.S. The body of delegates appointed to repre- 
sent a State or district in a representative assembly. 

i8»8 Webster s.v., Thus, the representatives of Massa- 
chusetts in Congress are called the delegation, or whole dele* 
gatfotu 1865 H. Phillips Amer. Paper Cttrr. II. 43 The 
Jersey delegation., presented to congress a number of the 
counterfeits, 

4. Civil Law. The assignment of a debtor by his 
creditor to a creditor of the delegant, to act as 
debtor in his place and discharge his debt. 

1731 Bailey, Delegation [in Civil Law] is when a Debtor 
appoints one who is Debtor to him, to answer a Creditor, in 
his Place. 1818 Colebrooks. Oblig. <fr Contracts 1. 208. i860 
J. Paterson Compend. Eng. ff Sc. Law 514. 1880 Muibheao 
Gains Digest 552 A transaction . . called delegation of his 
debtor by the creditor to the third party. 

5. A letter or other instrument, unstamped and 
not negotiable, used by bankers and merchants in 
the place of a cheque, bill of exchange or other 
instrument, for the transfer of a debt or credit. 

1883 Bituell Count fng-ho. Diet. 93 Letters of Credit are 
mostly simple Delegations. 

||b. A share-certificate: used esp. in refeience 
to Suez Canal shares. [F. de'le'gation.] 

188a Daily Tel, 10 Oct. (Cassell), The English government 
intended purchasing 200,000 Suez Canal delegations. 

t Delegative, a. Obs, [f. ppl. stem of L. 
delegare to Delegate + -ive.] Having the attri- 
bute of delegating ; of delegated nature. 

1641 R. Brooks Eng. Episc, 1. i. 3 Hither also wee may 
teferre his power Tundicalt or Legislative in Parliament .. 
And . . his power D Negative. 1600 Locks Govt. 11. x\. § 141 
It [the Power of making Laws] being but a delcgative Power 
from the People. 

Delegator (de-l/g*it3f). [ad. L. delegator, 
ngent-n. f. delegare to Delegate.] One who de- 
legates, a delegant. 

1875 [see Delegates). 

Delegatory (deWgatori),*. [ad. L. delegatori- 
us, f. delegator: see prec. and -out.] Of or re- 
lating to delegation ; of the nature of delegation 
or delegated power ; fof a person, holding dele- 
gated authority. 

159^ Nashs Lenten Stujfe in Harl. Misc. (1808-13) VI. 170 

SO.) borne politique delegatory Scipio . . whom they might 
epose when they list. 1615 CaooKE Body of Man 42 No 
where doth he attribute any delegatory power of Sensation 
vnto tt. 1 76a tr. Bnschfnrs Syst. Gtog. III. 547 This juris, 
diction was conferred on Turn by the see of Utrecht, which 
the Emperor . . had invested with a delegatory authority. 
1787 Ann Hilditcw Rosa de Mont. 1. 62 The decrees of an 
immutable provideoce, and its delegatory laws on earth. 

Delegue, var. Deleague v. Obs., to delegate. 

Deloit, obs. Sc. form of Delete. 

II Delenda (d/le-nda), sb. pi. [L., pi. of de- 
ienditm (a thing) to be blotted out, gerundive of 
delere to Delete.] Things to be deleted. 

(In early quot. with additional plural -s.) 

1645 Mrq. WoacESTF.a in Bibl, Reg fa (1659) 7'» I beseech 
your Majesty to consider the streiks that are drawn over the 
Divine writ ai so many delendies [quoted in C. Cartwright j 
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Cert. Relfg. t. 6 (1651) as deleuda's) by such botd hand* as 
these. 

Dolendung, var. of Dklu.nduno. 
t Dele*xxiate. v. Obs. rare. Also erron. doll- 
neat©, [irreg. I. JL delcnire to soften or soothe 
down.l To soothe, mitigate. 

1611 Cock eft am, 11, To Pacihe, Deleniate. 1657 Tohlik. 
son Renou's Dhp. 29 That is called Anodynum which de- 
lineates and mitigate* any pa inc. 
t Deleni'fical, a. Obs. rare' 0 , [f. L. delem- 
fic-us soothing, f. delcnlre to soothe down + JUus 
making.] Soothing, pacifying. 

1656 Blount Gtotsogr., Delentfieai. that mitigates or makes 
gentle. 17*1 in Bailey. 1755 in Johnson (• having virtue 
to assuage or ease pain 7. 

Delerious, erron. form of Delirious. 

Delessite fdile'soit). Min. [Named 1850 
after the Frenct mineralogist Delesse: sec -ite.] 
A dark-green mineral, allied to Chlorite, hut 
containing much more iron. 

1834 in Dana Min. 296. 1879 Rutley Stud. Rocks a ti. 2x9 
Augite, which is often altered into pseudomorphs of chlorite 
or delessite. 

Delete (dflrt), v. Also 5-6 delyte, 6-7 Se. 
deleit, dilate, 7 deleet(e, doleate, 7 Se. ta. t. 
and pa. pple. deletted, delait : sec next. [f. L. 
delet-, ppl. stem of delere to blot out, efface.] 

f L trans. To destroy, annihilate, abolish, eradi- 
cate, do away with. Obs. 

(The first quot. is on variou grounds uncertain.) 

1495 Barth, De P, R,(\V. de W.)iv. UL 82 Drinesse dy. 
stroycth bodyes that haue soules, so he dyssoluyth and de 
lyteth the kynde natural] spyrytes that ben of mayst smoke. 
>534 -W. Papers It en. VUI t II. 218 Stryke thaym..till 
they be consumed, and ther generation clene radycat and 
delyttt of this world e. 1545 Act 37 Hen. VIII, c 17 fi 1 
The Bishop of Rome . . minding . . to abolish, obscure and 
delete such Power. 1*65 Satfr. Poems Reform, i. 344 Where 
no redresse in tyme cold dilate The extreme wrong that Rigor 
had tought. 1656 Prynne Demurrer to Jews 60 Confede- 
rating . . to murder and delete them. 1657 Tomlinson 
Renou's Dt'sp, 215 ltdotb perfectly deleate the ulcers which 
infest the throat. 1851 Sta F. Palcrave Norm. $ Eng. I. 
^Though Carthage was deleted. 

iZ. To strike or blot out, obliterate, erase, expunge 
(written or printed characters). 

a 1605 Montgomerie Misc. Poems \. 6 Sic tytillts in aour 
sanges deleit. 1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 522 His Ma- 
jestte deletted that clause, a 1657 Balfour Ann. Scot. 
(1824-5) II. 76 Her proces I was! ordained to be delait out of 
the recordes. 1667 Collins in Rigaud Corr. Set. Men (1841 ) 
1. 137 Here the corrector took out more than I deleted. 186a 
Bevehidce Hist. India II. vt. iii. 641 lite peerage would be 
granted if the censure were deleted. 1875 F. Hall in Nation 
XXI. 360/2 Here, to make either sense or metre, the and 
must be deleted. 

k» fig' To erase, expnnge, 'wipe out \ 

1650 Fuller Pfsgah 111. x. 340 Studiously deleting the 
character of that Sacrament out of their bodies. 1785 Kr.m 
j Int. Po7oers tit. vit, So imprinted as not to be deleted by 
time. 1864 Morn. Star 13 lan., Kagosima has been deleted 
from the list of cities, and there is an end of it. 

Hence Dele ting vbl. sb., deletion. 

171 1 Count rey-M an* s Lett, to Curat 6 They had the popish 
missal and breviary with some few Deleting*. 

t Delate $ pa. pple. Obs. Also 7 deleeto, delate, 
[ad. L. delet'us blotted out, effaced, pa. pple. of 
delere to Delete.] Deleted, abolished, destroyed. 

e 1555 Harpsfield Dfvorco Hen. VIII (1878) 87 His 
brother's memory was delete and abolished among the Jews. 
164a Declar. Lords *t Com. to Gen. Ass.Ch. Scot. 13 An Ob- 
ligation that cannot be delete. 1682 Lend. Gas. No. 1682/1 
His Arms to be. .delate out of the Books of Anns. 

t Deleteiial, a, Obs. [f. as next + -al.] = 
next. 

1621 Venncr Via Recta, Treat. Tobacco (1650) 397 It hath 
a deleteriall or venemous quality. 1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. 
Cotupft. xix. 701 In his Epistle concerning Paracelsus's 
Medicines and their deleterial vertues. 

Deleterious (del/tWTbs), a. [f. mod.L. de- 
leleri-ns, n. Gr. ^Xi^Tr/pt-oe noxious, hurtful, f. fy- 
\riTtjp destroyer, f. fyA^o-tfai to hurt : see -ous.] 
Hurtful or injurious to life or heallh ; noxious. 

1643 Sir T. Browne Relfg. Med. 11. f to They were not 
deleterious to others onely. but to themselves also. 1646 — 
Pseud. Ef. in. viL 119 Deleterious it may bee at some dis- 
tance and destructive without a corpora]] contaction. 176a 
Goldsm. Cit. tV. xci, In some places, those plants which 
are entirely poisonous at home lose their deleterious quality 
by being carried abroad. 18*1 Dyson Juan iv. lit, Tts pity 
wine should be so deleterious. For tea and coffee leave us 
much more serious. 1869 Phillips Vesuv. viii. a 13 This gas 
was well known to be deleterious, 
b. Mentally or morally injurious or harmful. 

18*3 Bvron yuan xiii. i, A jest at vice by virtue's called a 
crime, And critically held as deleterious, i860 Emerson 
CoiuL Life, Power AVTcs. (Bohn) II. 335 Politics is a dele* 
terious profession, like some poisonous handicrafts. 

Hence Delete*riou«ly adv., Delete rlonaness. 

1870 Cassetls Teehn.Educ, IV. 350/1 The solution should 
not be deleteriously affected. 189a W. B. Scott A utobtog. 
I. L 15 David was .. deleteriously influenced by studying 
these able but imperfect artists. 

t Deletery de*l/teri), a, Obs, Also erron. 
-ory, -ary. [a. med.K deleleri-us 'Du Cange), a. 
Gr. ZijXrrrripiat Deleterious. In F. dtfUtere [me- 
dicament dilitere, Joabert, 16th a). In the 1 7th a 
often erroneously viewed as a derivative of L. delere, 
deletum, to blot out, efface,destroy, and consequently 
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both spelt -ory, and used in the sense Effacing, 
blotting out ' : cf. Deletory. 

By Butler stressed deletery ; but gen erally perhaps dc- 
le'tery.} 

A. adj. Deleterious, noxious, poisonous. 

1576 Newton Lemuie's Complex. (1633) i°i [Venemous 
hearbes] which by reason of their deletory coldnesse bring 
destruction unto Creatures, as Henbane, Mandrake, Na- 
pellns. 1638 A. Read Chirurg. xii. 8g The subjects wherein 
this deletery propertic is lodged. 1657 Tomlinson Renou's 
Disp. 10 A certain deletary and poysonous quality. 1663 
Butler Hud. 1. 11. 317 Though stor'd with Deletery Med- 
cines iWhich whosoever took is Dead since). 1684 tr. Bouefs 
Merc. Comfit, vi. 196 A Patient . . died frantick, as if he had 
taken a deletery Medicine. 

B. 1. A deleterious or noxious drug ; a poison. 
Also fig. 

1638 A. Read Chimrg. xii. 88 You may aske by what meanes 
these poisons and deleteries doe kill. 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. 
Exemp. (1703) 407 Health and pleasure r deletery and cor- 
dial. 1651-3 — Sertn. for Year 1. xvii. 223 [1 o] destroy 
Charity . . with the same general venom and detetery as 
apostacy destroyes faith 

2. A drug that destroys or counteracts the effect 
of anything noxious, as a poison ; an antidote, 
b. fig. Anything that destroys, or counteracts the 
poison of sin or evil ; an antidote to or for evil. 

IT In this sense evidently associated with L. dSlere, dtletum, 
and so used as = ' destroyer, effacer, wiper out' (of evil) : cf. 
Deletory sb. 

164a Jer. Taylor Episc. (1647) 5 Episcopacy is the best 
deletery in the world for Schisme. 1649 — ApoL Liturgy 
Pref. § 34 Inserted as Antidotes, and deleteries to the worst 
of Heresies. 1649 - Gt. Exemp. 11. xii. xi. I. § 9 A proper 
deletery of his disgrace, and purgative of the calumny. x66o 
— Duct. Dubit. 1. i. rule ii. § 23 Intended to he deleteries 
of the sin and instruments of repentance. — Ibid. 1. iii, My 
thinking that mercury is not poison, nor hellebore purgative, 
cannot make an antidote or deletery against them. 

Deletion (dilrfan). [ad. L. delelim-em, n. of 
action from delere to blot out, efface.] 

1. The action of effacing or destroying ; destruc- 
tion, annihilation, abolition, extinction. Now arch. 

1606 Coke in True # Per/. Ret. D iij b, Tending not onely 
to the hurl . . hut euen the deletion of our whole name and 
Nation. 1651-3 Jer. Taylor Si 'rm. for Year 1. v. 58 Untesse 
this proceed so far as to a total deletion of the sin. 1677 
Hale Pomp. Atticus 36 The taking of Alexandria by Au- 
gustus, which was the fatal and funeral deletion of Antony. 
1845 Davison Disc. Prophecy v. (1861) 162 Rome remains, 
though Carthage is gone : the similar fate of deletion has 
not come. 1881 Stevenson Virg. Puerisqne, Ordered South 
162 The more will he be tempted to regret the extinction 
of his powers and the deletion of his personality. 

2. The action of striking out, erasing or obliter- 
ating written or printed matter ; the fact of being 
deleted ; a deleted passage, an erasure. 

1590 Swinburne Testaments 271 Although the deletion 
were in the chiefe part of the testament. 185a Sir \V. 
Hamilton Discuss. -$%notc, Some deletions, found necessary 
in consequence of the unexpected length to which the 
Article extended . . have been restored. 1880 Muirhead 
Gains 1. § 31 tiote, With a dot— equivalent to deletion — over 
some if not alt of the letters. 1884 Kay in Law Times Rcf>. 
LI. 315/1 The deletion was initialed in the margin with the 
initials of the persons who signed the agreement. 

Deletrtions, a. rare — 0 , [f. L. deletlci-us, 
-itius characterized by blotting out or erasure + 
-ous.] Characterized by erasure; said of paper 
from which writing has been, or may be, erased. 

x8»3 Crabb, Deletitious (Ant.), an epithet for paper on 
which one may write things and blot them out again, to 
make room for new matter. Hence 1846 in Worcester ; 
and in later Diets. 

Deletive (dHrtiv), a. rare. [f. L. delete ppl. 
stem of delere to efface + -ive.] Having the pro- 
perty of deleting, adapted for erasing. 

1 66a Evelyn Chalcogr. 9 Save where the obtuser end (of 
the si Hits] was made more deletive, apt to put out, and 
obliterate. 

f Deleterious, a. Obs. rare- 0 . = Deletoby. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Deletorious {deleter his), that blot- 
teth or raceth out. 

Deletory (dflrtari^ a. sb. [f. L. delet- (see 
above) +-ORY.] 

A. adj. That is used to delete or efface, effacing. 
Also used in 17th c. in sense of Deletery a. : see that 

word and cf. quot. 1679 here. 

1 612 T. James Corrupt. Script. 11. 41 That also must be 
tbrust away with a deletorie sponge. 1679 Puller Moder. 
Ch. Eng. (1843) 202 The Penances in the Church of Rome, 
wbich . . are counted deletory of sin. 

B. sb. That which destroys or effaces. 

(Cf. Deletery sb. 2 b, with which this ran together.) 

1647 Jer. Tayloa Dissuas. Popery ii. (1686) 112 The 
severity of Confession, which.. was most certainly intended 
as a deletory of sin. # 1649 — Gt. Exemp. vi. i. § 23 The 
Spirit of Sanctification . . the deletory of Concupiscence. 
1699 * Mis aurus' Honour of Gout (1720) 35 It is a perfect 
Deletory of Folly. 

Dele- wine : see Deal sb.± 

Deley, obs. form of Belay. 

Delf 1 (delf). Now only local. Forms: 5-7 
delfe, 6 delff, 7-9 delft, 5- delf, 6- delph ; pi. 
4- delves, 6-7 delfes, 7- delfs, 8- delphs. [ME. 
delf j late OE. dself for delf trench, ditch, quarry, 
occurring in a 12th c. copy of a charter, inserted in 
the Peterborough OE. Chron. (Laud MS.) anno 963 ; 
app. apbetic f. OE. gedelf digging, a digging, ditch, 
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trench, quarry, mine (stdngedelf Uadgedelf\ f. 
delfan to Delve, dig.] 
1. That which is delved or dug : a. A hole or 
cavity dug in the earth, e.g. for irrigation or drain- 
age ; a pit ; a trench, ditch ; spec, applied to the 
drainage canals in the fen districts of the eastern 
counties. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. iv. 40 In forowe, in delf, in 
pastyne. 150a Arnolde Chron. 168 Make a delf tber 
aboute . .til thou com to the gret rote. 1557 Toltell's Misc. 
(Arb.) 179 Daungerous delph, depe dungeon of disdaine. 
1633 P. Fletcher Purple 1st. in. xiii, Some lesser delfs 
[later ed. delfts] the fountains bottome sounding. 1661 
Morgan Sfh. Gentry 11. vii. 78 Extracting him out of that 
Delf or Pit which Reuben put him in. 167s Evelyn Terra 
(1776) 3 In marshes and fenny Delves. < 1713 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 5143/4, 44 Acres of Pasture Ground in the Delphs in. . 
Haddenham in the County of Cambridge. 1851 Jrnl. R. 
Agric. Soc. XII. II. 304 The fens are divided by embanked 
upland rivulets or 'delphs'. 1877 N.W. Line. Gloss., Delf, 
Delft* a drain that has been delved . . a pond, a clay-pit. 
a railway cutting, or any other large hole that has been 
delved out. 

b. An excavation in or under the earth, where 
stone, coal, or other mineral is dug ; a quarry ; a 
mine. The ordinary name for a quarry in the 
northern counties. 

1388 Wyclif 2 Chron, xxxiv. 11 To bie stoonys hewid out 
of the delues, ether qnarreris. 14.. Vocab. Hart. MS. 
1002 in Promp. Parv. 118 note 2 , Aurifedella, a gold delfe. 
1588-9 Act 31 Eliz. c 7 § 4 Quarries or Delfes of Stone or 
Slate. 1598 Manwood Lawes Forest xxiv. § 5 (1615) 242/1 
Any Mine, Delph of Coale, Stone, Clay, Marie, Turfe, Iron, 
or any other Mine. 169a Ray Dissol. World 78 In Coal 
Delfs and other Mines, .tbe Miners are many times drowned 
out. 173a in Vpool Mimic. Rec. (1886) II. 156 The quarry 
or delf att Brownlow Hill sho'd be cut tborow. 1878 F. S. 
Williams Midi. Raihv. 300 Limestone . . is dug from a quarry, 
or ' delph \ some 30 to 50 ft. beneath the surface. 1888 
Sluffield Gloss., Delf, a stone quarry. 1891 Labour Com- 
mission Gloss., Delphs, terms used to denote the working 
places in Yorkshire ironstone quarries, 
f c. A grave. Obs. 

c 1425 Wvntoun Cron. vi. iv. 39 The Grafe, quhare bis dede 
Pypyne lay, Dai rypyd. .Bat Delf bai stoppyd hastyly And 
away sped bame rycht spedyly. C1460 Tozoneley Myst. 
(Surtees) 230 He rasyd Lazare out of his delfe. a 1548 Thrie 
Priests Peblis yj (Jam.}, The first freind, quhil he was laid 
in delf, He lufit ay far better than himself. 

f 2. A bed or stratum of any earth or mineral 
that is or may be dug into. 

i6ox Holland Pliny II. 409 Obserue the change of euery 
coat., of the earth as they dig, to wit from the black delfe, 
vntil they meet.. the veins aforesaid. Ibid. II. 415 Under 
the delfe of sand they met with salt. 1706 Phillus (ed. 
Kersey), Delf of Coal, Coal lying in Veins under ground, 
before it is digged up. 

3. Sc. A sod or cut turf. 

1813 Souter Agric. Sun'. Banffs. App. 42 If a delph be 
cast up in a field that hath lien for the space of five or 
six years, wild oats will spring up of their own accord. 
1825 80 Jamieson, Delf, a sod. In this sense the term delf is 
used, Lanarks. and Banff's. 

t b. Her. A square bearing supposed to represent 
a square-cut sod of turf, used as an abatement. Obs. 

c 1500 Sc. Poem Heraldry 165 in Q. Eliz. Acad. (1869) 100 
5it in armes, pictes and delphes espy. 156a Leigh Armorie 
(J597) 73 He beareth Argent, a delff Geules. To him that 
revoketh his own challeng, as commonly we cal it eating 
his worde, this is giuen in token thereof. 16 10 Guillim 
Heraldry i. viii. (1660) 43 A Delfe for revocation of Chal- 
lenge. x688 R. Holme Armoury in. 343/2 Some term .. 
a Tile a Delfe because of its squareness, but in a Delfe there 
is nothing of a thickness. 

1 4. An act of delving ; a thrust of the spade. 

1616 Surfl & Markh. Country Forme 501 You must cut 
the vpper face and crust of the earth in Aprill, with a shallow 
delfe. 1688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 115-1 Delfe, or Spade, 
graft . .a digging into the earth as deep as a spade can go at 
once. 

5. attrib. and Comb. 

179a Trans. Soc. Encourag. Arts X. 105 Making a delf- 
ditch, twelve feet wide. 1885 Law Times Rep. LI. 589/1 
Certain land called delph land, bevond which were sand- 
hills, protecting the property from the sea. 

Delf 2 , delft (delf, delft). Also delph. [a. 
I)u. Delf now Delfts a town of Holland, named 
from the delf delve 'ditch', by which name the 
chief canal of the town is still known : see prec. 
Since the paragogic t was added to the name of 
the town in mod. Du., it has been extended also to 
the English word, probably with the notion that 
delf was a corruption.] 

1. A kind of glazed earthenware made at Delf or 
Delft in Holland ; originally called Delf ware. 

1714 Fr. Bk. of Rates 121 Certain Goods, called Delph- 
Ware, and counterfeit China, coming from Holland and 
other Parts. 1743 Lond. <$» Country Breiu. 11. Advt., 
Potters-Work or Delft-Ware. 1859 Smiles Self Help 40 
Large quantities of the commoner sort of ware were im- 
ported . .from Delft in Holland, whence it was usually known 
by the name of Delft ware. 

J 723 Swift Poems, Stella at Wood f ark, A supper worthy j 
of herself, Five nothings in five plates of delf. 1840 Dickens 
Old C. Sltof xv, A corner cupboard with their little stock of 
crockery and delf. 1880 Howells Undisc. Country xvi. 261 
From tall standing clocks to tbe coarsest cracked blue delft, j 

2. allrib. and Comb. 

1756 Connoisseur 103 F 6, I am never allowed to eat from 
any tiling better than a Delft plate. 1796 M orse A tuer. Geog. 
II. 166 Glass works, .delf-houses and paper mills. 1809 W. 
Irving Knickerb. m. iii. (1849) 161 A majestic delft tea-pot. 1 
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1884 May Crommelin Brown-Eyes iv. 33 Rows of blue 
china and coarser but valuable old delf pottery. 

Delf, obs. form of Delve v., to dig. 
Delfin, -fyn, var. of Delphin Obs. 
Delful, -fully, obs. var. of Doleful, -fully. 
Delian {cirlian), a. [f. L. Deli-ns (Gr. AiJXt-os) 
of or pertaining to Delos, AqAos) + -an.] Of or 
belonging to Delos, an island in tbe Grecian archi- 
pelago, the reputed birthplace of Apollo and Ar- 
temis (Diana). Delian problem, the problem of 
finding the side of a cube having double the volume 
of a given cube (i. e. of finding the cube root of 2) ; 
so called from the answer of the oracle of Delos, 
that a plague raging at Athens should cease when 
Apollo s altar, which was cubical, should be doubled. 
Also f Deliacal a. 

1623 Cockeram, Delian twins, the Sunne and Moone. 
1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Duplication, They applied 
themselves . . to seek the Duplicature of the cube, which 
henceforward was called the Delian Problem. Ibid., Deli- 
acal Problem, a famous problem among the antients con- 
cerning the duplication of tbe cube. 1879 Geo. Eliot Coll. 
Breakf. P. 679 'Tis our lot To pass more swiftly tban the 
Delian God. 

t Deli'bate, v. Obs. [f. ppl. stem of L. dell- 
bd-re to take a little of, taste, f. D£« I. 2 + tibat e 
to take a little of, taste, etc.] 

1. trans. To take a little of, taste, sip ; also fig. 
1683 Cockeram, Delibatc } to sippe, or kisse the cup. 

a 1639 Marmion Attliq. hi. ii, When he has travell'd, and 
delibated the French and the Spanish. 

2. To take away as a small part, to pluck, cull. 
1655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. 111. 11. 104 The mind is 

induced into the soul from without by divine participation, 
delibated of the universall Divine mind. 
Hence Delibated a. 

1655 Fuller Serm., Gift for God 13 A soule.. unac- 
quainted with virgin, delibated, and clarified joy. 
t DelTba'tion. Obs. [ad. L. dellbdtidn-em, n. 
of action f. delibare : see prec] 

1. A ' taste ' or slight knowledge of something. 
a 1638 Mede Disc. Acts xviL jl Wks. (1672) 1. 19 Nor can 

it be understood without some delibation of Jewish Antiquity. 

2. A portion taken away, culled, or extracted. 
1678 Cuo worth In tell. Syst. 216 Either . . the substance 

of God Himself together with that of the Evil Demon, or else 
1 certain delibations from both . . blended and confounded to- 
1 gether. 1794 G. Adams Nat. & Exp. Philos. 11. xxi. 420 
They considered the principle of motion and vegetation as 
delibations from the invisibte fire of the universe, 
t Deliver, v. Obs. Forms : 4-6 deliber, 5 
delibere, 5-6 delyber, 6 delybre : see also De- 
liver p.2 [ME. a. F. dtfibe'rer ( 1 5th c. in Littr6), 
or ad. L. deliber are to weigh well, consider ma- 
turely, take counsel, etc., f. Pe« I. 5 + llbrdre to 
balance, weigh, f. libra a balance, pair of scales. 
In 1 5-1 6th c. it varied with deliver: cf. the ordi- 
nary Romanic v from Latin £.] 

1. a. inir. To deliberate, take counsel, consider. 
c 1374 Chaucer Trovlus iv. 169 He gan deliberyn for the 

best, c 1386 — Melib. F 760 She . . delibered and took auys 
in hir self. 1481 Caxton Myrr. 1. v. 21 The'y deliberid emong 
them and concluded. 

b. trans. To deliberate upon, consider. 
1545 Jove Exf. Dan. viii. (R.\ In delibering, in decerning 
I things delybred. 

2. trans. To determine, resolve. 

a. with simple obj. or infin. 
1482 Caxton Polycrotu Prohemye A iij, 1 haue delybered 

too wryte twoo bookes notable. 1489 — Faytes of A. 1. vi. 
13 It is not to be delibered ne lightly to be concluded. 
c 1534 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camd.) 1. 204 But hee . . 
j delibered towithstande the adventure. 1580 Stow Hen. V 
j an. 1417 (R.) He delibered to goe vnto them in his owne 
person. 

b. refi. (with inf.) 
c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xvi. 378, 1 pray you that 

! ye wyll delibere your self for to gyve vs a good answere. 
1 15. . Helyas in Thorns Prose Rom. (1858) 111. 25 On a day 
he delibered him for to go to hunt. 

C. pass. To be determined or resolved. 
1470-85 Malory Arthur v. ii, 1 am delybered and fully 
concluded to goo. a 1529 Skelton Bk. Three Fooles 1. 203 
Joseph . . had vii brethren . . the which were delybered of a 
Ionge time to haue destroyed him. 

Deliberalize : see De- II. 1. 
Deliber ant (d/li-berant). rare. [a. F. dtli- 
bfrant, or ad. L. dellberant-em, pr. pple. of F. eU~ 
libfrer, L. dellberdre to Deliberate.] One who 
deliberates. 

1673 O. Walker Edttc. 202 Experience, which the De- 
| liberant is supposed not to have. x8*4 T. Jefferson Writ. 
(1830) IV. 395 Experience has proved the benefit of subject, 
ing questions to two separate bodies of deliberants. 

Deliberate (dni-ber<*t), a. [ad. L. dellberdt- 
us, pa. pple. of dellberdre : sec Deliber.] 

1. Well weighed or considered ; carefully thought 
out ; formed, carried out, etc. with careful consi- 
deration and full intention ; done of set purpose ; 
studied ; not hasty or rash. 

1548 Hall Chron. 182 After .. deliberate consultacion had 
among the peeres, prelates, and commons. x6oa Shaks. 
Ham. iv. iii. 9 This sodaine sending him away, must seeme 
Deliberate pause. 1667 Milton P. L. 1. 554 Such as . . in 
stead of rage Deliberate valour breath'd. 1761 Hume Hist. 
Eng. 111. FxL 322 He seems not to have had any deliberate 
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plan in all these alterations. 1848 Rlskih Mod. Paint. 1 1. 
111. it ii. i 4. 13 The act is deliberate, and determined on be- 
forehand, in direct defiance of reason. 1856 Fsoodk Hist. 
E»g.{\%&) II. viii. 944 An impatience of control, a deliberate 
preference for disorder. 

b. Of persons : Characterized by deliberation ; 
considering carefully ; careful and slow in decid- 
ing ; not hasty or rash. 

1596 Shake, Merck. V. 11. ix. 80 O these deliberate foolcs 
when they doe choose. They haue the wisdome by their wit 
to loose. 1801 Mar. KncEWoaTH Moral T. (i8i6)I. xix. 165 
' I will tell you, sir replied the deliberate, unfeeling magis- 
trate; *you are suspected of having*, etc. 1874 Grern 
Short Jl hi. via. § 1. 450 Striving to be deliberate in *peech. 

2. Leisurely, slow, not hurried : of movement or 
moving agents. 

a 1600 Hooker (J.)i It is for virtuous considerations, that 
wisdom so far prevaileth with men a* to make them desirous 
of stow and deliberate death. 1608-11 Hp. Hall Medit. 4 
I'oius 1. S 18 There are three messengers of death : Casualty, 
Sickness, Age . .The two first are suddatne, the last leasurcly 
and deliberate. 1616 Bacon Sylva ft, 252 Eccho's are some 
more sudden . . Others are more deliberate, that is, giue more 
Space betweene the Voice and the Eccho. 1700 J. Itauce 
Source 0/ Nile II. hi. 932 Sertza Denghel ..drew up his 
armvin the same deliberate manner In which he had crossed 
the Mareb. Mod. He is very deliberate in his movements. 

Deliberate (d/liber^t), v. [f. L. dcliberat-, 
ppl. stem of delfbetare : see Deuheu and -ate. 
The pa. pplc. was in early times deliberat, -ate, 
from L. : cf. P r ec] 

f 1. trans. To weigh in the mind ; to consider 
carefully with a view to decision ; to think over. 
Obs. (Now usually to deliberate upon : see 2.) 

a i6ie Healey Theophrastus, Unreasonableness (1636) 49 
An unseasonable fellow . . obtrudes his owne affaires to be 
deliberated and debated. 1611 Tourheur Ath. I rag. 111. i. 
Wks. 1878 I. 83 Leaue a little roome.. For understanding 
to deliberate The cause or author of this accident. 1681 
J. Salgaoo Symbiosis 14 A thing not to be deliberated, 
b. with obi. clause. 

iSSS Eoeh Decades 83 Deliberatinge therefore with my 
selfe, from whense these mountayncs . . haue such great 
holowe caues or dennes. 1650 Pearson Creed (1839) a8 The 
stone doth not deliberate whether it shall descend. 1759 
Robestsoh Hist. Scotl. I. v. 371 She deliberated. .how she 
might overcome the regent's scruples. 18*9 W. Irvihg 
Cong. Granada I. x. 81 A council ot war . . where it was de- 
liberated what was to be done with Alhama. 

2. intr. To use consideration with a view to de- 
cision ; to think carefully ; to pause or take time 
for consideration. Const, f of (obs.), on, upon, etc. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1 able Scripture Quot., The 
heart of man doth deliberate of his way. 1591 Shaks, Two 
Gent. 1. iii. 73 Please you deliberate a day or two. 1624 
Caft. Smith Virginia iv. 153 Two daies the King deliber- 
ated vpon an answer. 1697 Stillingfl. Serin. II. xi. (R ), 
If he had time to deliberate about it. 1713 AaaisoN Cato 
iv. i, 1 n spight of all the virtue we can boast The woman 
that # deliberates is lost, 1797 Mas. Radcliffe Italian 
i, Vivaldi shut himself up in his apartment to deliberate. 
1894 Daily Xeios 4 May 4/7 They [women] deliberate a 
great deal, now-a-days j we draw no unfriendly conclusion. 

b. Of a body of persons : To take counsel to- 
gether, considering and examining the reasons for 
and against a proposal or course of action. 

1552 Hcloet, Deliberate or take aduice or counsayle,*y>«- 
sufto. j66$ Manley Grotins' Lo?v C. Warres 191 When 
therefore the Common-Council of any Town hath deliberated 
at home, concerning matters there proposed. 1745 Vol. Kec. 
Pennsylv. V. 11 To carry it home to their Council to de- 
liberate upon. 1843 Prescott MexicoiiZyo) I. 145 The three 
crowned heads of the empire : . deliberated with the other 
members on the respective merits of the pieces. 1858 Frouoe 
/list. Eng. 1 V. xviu. 28 The future relations of the two coun- 
tries could now be deliberated on with a hope of settlement. 

f 3. To resolve, determine, conclude ; pass, to be 
resolved or determined. Obs. 

1550 Nicolls Thucyd. 187 (R.) They deliberated to con- 
strayne theym to fighte by sea ymmediatly. 1582-8 Hist. 
James VI (1804) 260 He was deliberat to resigne his office. 
1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. iv. vi. 117, I am 
deliberated . . to follow the most auncient, famous, and 
moderae Geographers. 1633 J. Done Hist. Septuagint 12, 
I have deliberated to frame unto you by Writing, a thing. . 
well deserving to be knowne. 

Hence Deli-berating vbl. $b. and a. 

1643 Milton Dix>orce 11. ix, The all-wise purpose of a de- 
liberating God. 1885 A t/tetueum 2 May 579/3 The deliberat- 
ing expression of the student's countenance. 

Deliberated, ///. a. [f.prcc. + -EDi,] Care- 
fully weighed in the mind : see the verb. 

"597 J» King Jonas (1618) 311 A wise & deliberated 
speech, a 1644 Laud Serm. 226 (T.) If you shall not be firm 
to deliberated counsels. 1704 Col. Kec, Pennsylv. II. 191 
After Deliberated and mature Debate thereon* 

Deliberately (dfli'lcrrtli), adv. [f. Deli- 
berate a. + -ly *.] In a deliberate manner. 

1. With careful consideration ; not hastily or 
rashly ; of set purpose. 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 575/2 He . . dooeth de- 
liberatelye with long deuice and studye bestowed about it, 
doe this geare willingly. 1651 Baxter Inf. Rapt. 243, I . . 
deliberately compared one with the other. 1748 Hartley 
Observ. Man 11. ii. § 43. 188 To deceive the world know* 
ingly and deliberately. 1892 Law Times* Refi. LXVI1. 
232/1 Omitted, .through Inadvertence and not deliberately 
and on purpose. 

2. Without haste, leisurely, slowly. 

1711 Steele Sped. No. 147 Fa Those that Read so fast., 
may learn to speak deliberately. 1774 Pennant TourScotl. 
in 1772, 169 They swim very deliberately with their two 



dorsal fins above water. 1871 B. Taylor Faust (1875) 11. 
iv. i. 228, I tread deliberately this summit's lonely edge. 

Deliberateness. [f. as prec. + -nkss.] The 
quality of being deliberate, or of showing careful 
consideration ; absence of haste in decision. 

1602 Caiew Cornwall 100 Deliberatenes of vndertaking, 
& sufficiency of effecting. 1649 Eikon lias. (1824) 91 The 
order, gravity, and deliberateaessc befitting a Parliament. 
1881 W. C. Russell Ocean Free-Lance II. 149 The . .chilling 
deliberateness of Shelvocke's manner and voice. 

Deli be rater, var. of Delibkuatob. 

Deliberation 1 (d/libcVi-Jan). Also 4-6 de- 
lyberacioun, -acion, etc. [a. F. dc*lib<f ration, in 
13th c. dclibcradony ad. L. deliberat ion-em, n. of 
action from dtliberarc to DELinERATE.l 

1. The action of deliberating, or weighing a thing 
in the mind ; careful consideration with a view to 
decision. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus fit. 470 For he, with grete delibera- 
tion Had every thing . . Forcast, and put in execucion. 
1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 133 A man ought to do 
his Werkis by deliberacion . . and not sodaynly. 1548 I Iall 
Chron. 194 b. Without any farther deliberacion, ne deter* 
mined with himselfe. 1618 Bolton Fhrus nr. x. 198 Asking 
time for deliberation. 1651 Hoaatcs Govt. 4- Soc. xiii. $ 16. 
907 Deliberation is nothing else but a weighing, as it were 
in scales, the conveniences, aad inconveniencies of the fact 
we are attempting. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 184 r 4 To 
close tediout deliberations with hasty resolves. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) I. 386 Makeup your mind then.. for the time 
of deliberation is over. 

2. The consideration and discussion of the reasons 
for and against a measure by n number of council- 
lors {e.g. in a legislative assembly). 

1489 Caxton Faytes o/A.vt. x. 956 Grete bataylles are 
entreprysed by delyberacyon of a grete counseyl. 1555 
Eorh Decades 57 After deliberation they iudged that Nicuesa 
could no more lacke [etc J. 1688 in Somers Tracts II. 290 
Their Lordships assembled together . . and prepared, upon 
the most mature Deliberation, such Matters as they judged 
necessary. 1771 Junius Lett, xlviii. 252 The resolutions., 
were made . . after long deliberation upon a constitutional 
question. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. xiii. 280 To 
protect the deliberation? of the Royalist Convention. 1861 
Gro. Eliot Silas M. 9 On their return to the vestry there 
was further deliberation. 1871 J. Lewes Digest 0/ Census 
204 The legislative body [of Guernsey), called the ' States 
of Deliberation'. 

t b. A consultation, conference. Obs. 

1632 Lithgow 7'rav. til. 80 A long deliberation being 
ended, they restored backe againe my Pilgrinies clothes, and 
Letters. 1648 Neth ersole Problems u. title, Advice . . very 
applyable to the present Deliberation. 

to. A resolution or determination. Obs* 
.*579 Fentoh Guicciard.^ 1. (1599) '8 The ttmerous man car- 
ried by despaire into deliberations headlong and hurtfull. 
1632 J. Hayward tr. BiondCs Erotuena 10 If the doubt of 
shewing himselfe too credulous . . had not confirm 'd him in 
his former deliberation. 1653 Urquhart Rabelais 1. xxix. 
My deliberation is not to provoke, but to appease: not to 
assault but to defend. 

t b. The written record of a resolution (of a 
deliberating body). Obs. 

1715 Leoni Palladio s s Archit. (1742) I. 98 Places . . where 
were reposited the deliberations and resolutions of the 
Senate. 

4. As a quality : Deliberateness of action. 

^1386 Chaucer Melib. r 376 Yow oghte purueyen and 
npparaillen yow . . with greet diligence and greet delibern. 
cioun. 1413 Lydc. Pylgr. Smvle iv. xxix. ^1859) 62 Al that 
they sayde or dyde shold be of suche dclybcracion, that it 
myght be taken for autoryte of lawe. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. 
(W. de W. 1531) 99 b, And this enuy is mortall synne, 
whan it is with delyberacyon of reason and wyll. 1541 
R. Coplano Gnydon's Quest. 9 C iij b/2 Nowe we wyll dys- 
pose vs with delyberacyon to spcake of the curacyon of tn> 
ueterate vlcers. 1628 Easls Microcosm., Alderman (Arh.) 
27 Hee is one that will not hastily runne into error, for 
hee treds with great deliberation. 173a Law Serious^ C. 
xxiii. (ed. 2) 47 You must enter upon it with deliberation. 
1794 S. Williams Hist. Vertnont 166 The chiefs consulted 
with great deliberation. 1856 Emersoh Eng. I raits, Wealth 
Wks. (Bohn) 1 1. 73 Every whim . . is put into stone and iron, 
into silver and gold, with costly deliberation and detail. 

b. Absence of hurry ; slowness in action or move- 
ment ; leisureltness. 

1855 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. (1879) 1 tx. 495 Psychical 
changes which . . take place with some deliberation, i860 
Tynoall Glac. 1. xvii. no We saw it [an ice-bergl roll over 
with the utmost deliberation. 

t Deliberation 2 , Obs. rare. [ad. med.L. 
deliberation-em, n. of action from deliberare to De- 
li veh.] Liberation, setting free. 

1502 Arnolds Chron. 160 That we shulde treat with thy 
holynesse for bis delyberacion. 

Deliberative (d/lrbentiv), a. and sb. [ad. 
L. deliberativ-tts, L ppl. stem of a7ltberdrex see 
-ive. Cf. F. dtliberatifi -ive (14th c. in Hatzf.).] 

1. Pertaining to deliberation ; having the function 
of deliberating. 

1553 T. Wilsom Rhet. (1580)29 An Oracion deliberative. 
1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 11. -(1625) 88 In a deliberative 
sort we propound divers things, and refute them all one after 
another. 1641 Sia E. Derinc in Rushw. /////. Coll. (1692) 
ill. 1. 393 We neither had a Decisive Voice to determine with 
them, nor a Deliberative Voice to Consult with them. 1678 
Trans. Crt. S/ain 143 All the Towns which have a delibera* 
tive Vote ia the State. 1790 BuaxE Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 
377 Erecting itself into a deliberative body. 1874 Mosley 
Compromise (1886) 105 The growth of self-government, or 
government hy deliberative bodies representing opposed 
principles and conflicting interests. 



2. Characterized by deliberation, or careful con- 
! sidcration in order to decision. 

1659 P> Pkll Im^r. Sea 361 A serious meditation, and de* 
Ulcerative ponderating upon the Power and terrible MajeMy 
of God. 1762 Kames Etcm. Crit. I. ii. 100 The »!ower opera- 
tions of deliberative reason. 1836 Random Recoil. He. 
Lords xiv. 326 Things to which, in his cooler and mure 
deliberative moments, he would not on any account give 
expression. 

f b. Habllually deliberate ; not hasty. Obs. 
a 1734 NoaTM Lwes I. 431 lie was naturally very quick 
of apprehension but withal very deliberative. 

t B. sb. A discussion of some question with a 
view to settlement; a deliberative discourse; 
a matter for deliberation. Obs. 

1597 Bacoh C outers Good 4 Evill (Arb.) 138 la dcliber- 
atiues the point is what is good and what i* cuill. 16*0 E. 
Blount Hone Snbsec. 77 A man so conceited of himselfe 
can bee no companion m deliberatlues. 1650 R. IIolljnc- 
wosth Exerc. Usurped Powers 5a A person . ♦ should begin 
this section of his with a gene rail deliberative. 

Delrberatively, adv. [f. prcc. + i i n 
a deliberative manner; with deliberation, deliber- 
ately (obs.) ; in the way of deliberation or discus- 
sion, as a deliberative body. 

1654. II. L'EsTaANca C Artr. / (1655) 208 An omission stu- 
diously and deliberatively resolved upon. 1757 Kurkk 
Abriagm. Eng. Hist. Wks. X. 347 Constituent parts of this 
assembly . . whilst it acted deliberatively. 1864 Cailylk 
Fredk. Gt. IV. 548 Consulted of and deh'beratively touched 
upon. 

.Deli-berativeness. [f. as prec. + -nesh.] 
The quality of being deliberative. 

«°53-4 Wihtelocke JmL Swed. Emb. (177a) I. 376 
Through the slowness, or rather delilwrativcness, of the 
old chancellor. 1880 Scribntr's Mag. Mny 94 The prayerful 
delibera tiveness with which New England made war. 

Deliberator d/li-ber^'loi). [ad. L. deliberalor, 
ngent-n. from deliberdre: see -on.] One who de- 
liberates ; one who takes part in a deliberation. 

1782 V. Knox Ess. 133 (R.) The dull and unfeeling de- 
liberators of questions on which a good heart and under- 
standing can intuitively decide. 1813 .Sir R. Wilson Diary 

II. 265 They pretend that this multiplicity of supervisors 
and conflicting deliberators is fatal to the common interest. 

Delible (de-HbT,a. Also 7-8 deleble. [ad. 
L. di-lebil-is that may be blotted out, f. de&rc (see 
Delete and -ble) : cf. indelible.] Capable of being 
deleted or effaced (///. and Jig.). 

1610 W. Folkingham Art 0/ Survey 11. v. 55 Base lines 
. . for Boundaries or deleble Plant-lines, a 1661 Fuller 
Worthies l. 215 An impression easily deleble. 1683 tr. 
Erasmus* Motix Enc.g$ Distinguishing between a Delible 
and an Indelible character. 1715 Hentley Scrttt. x. 357 
The deleble stains of departed souls. 1793 Smeaton A dystone 
L. § 235 To render the mark.) not easily delible. 

f De'librate, v. Obs. raie~°. [f. L. delil*rare to 
lake off the bark, f. De- I. 6 + liUr, libr-, bark.] 

i6>3 Cockrram, Delibrate, to pull off the rinde of a Tree. 

Delicacy (de'likasi). Also 5 -osie, -aayo, 
5-6 -acio. [f. Delicate a. : see -act, and cf. 
obstinacy, secrecy !\ I. The quality of being Deli- 
cate ^in various senses of the adj.;. II. A thing 
in which this quality is displayed or embodied. 

I. f 1. The quality of being addicted to pleasure 
or sensuous delights ; voluptuousness, luxurious- 
ncss, daintiness. Obs. 

c 1374 Chauceb Former Age 58 Yit was nat Iupptter the 
lykerou? pat fyrst was fadyr of delicasie. i393GowEt CV**^ 

III. 21 Of the seconde glotony, Which cleped is delicacy. 
Ibid. I II. 115 He shall be . . lusty to delicacy In every thing 

I which he shall do. # c 1550 Disc. Common Weal Eng. (1893) 

' < Our dylycasye in reo^uyrynge strangers wares. 1503 
Nashb Christ's T. 140 Thus much of delicacy in general; 

■ now more particularly of his first branch, gluttony. 1680 
C. Hun] nt tr. Philostratus 229 f/Trench) Cepbisodnrus, the 
disciple of I socrates, charged him with delicacy*, intemper- 

1 ance, and gluttony. 1741 aIiddleton Cicero If. xil 503 In 
his ICicero's] cloaths and dre^s . . avoiding the extremes of 
a rustic negligence and foppish delicacy, 
f 2. Luxury ; pampering indulgence. Obs. 
1393 Gower Con/. 1. 14 Delic «cie his swete tob Hab fostred 
so pat it fordob Of abstinence al bat per is. c 1450 Lonelich 
Grail xiii. 554 The Crist ene men . . weren Alle nil Richely . . 
Ifed with alle deticasy. 1577 B. Goocit Hereibach's Hnsb. 
1. (1586) 7 The common sort preferreth shameful I and beastly 
delicasie, before honest and vertuous labour. 1629 Maxwell 
tr. Ilerodian (163^5) 127 The glory of a Souldier consists in 
labour, not in laztnesse or deucacie. 1665 G. Havebs Sir T. 
Roc's Voy. E. Ind. 477 A life that was full of pomp, and 
pleasure, and delicacy. 171$ Pore Odyss. xx. 82 Venus in 
tender delicacy rears With honey, milk, and wine, their 
infant years. 

fb. Gratification, pleasure, delectation. Obs. 

eij66 Chaucex Monk's T. 401 He Rome brenc' . for his 
delicasie. 1667 M iltoh P. L. v. 333 She turns, on hospitable- 
thoughts intent What choice to chuse for delicacie best. 

1 3. The quality of being delightful to the palate ; 
delicateness or daintiness (of food). Obs. 

*393 Gower Con/. II. 83 Herconius of cokerie FtrsI made 
the delicacie. 1650 Jer. TAYLoa Holy LMng iL % 1 f5e not 
troublesome to thyself or others in the choice of thy meats 
or the delicacy of thy sauces. 

f4. The quality of being delightful, esp. to the 
intellectual senses; beauty, daintiness, pleasant- 
ness. Obs. 

1509 II a wes Past. Pleas, xi. xxii, O redolent well of famous 
poetry . . Reflerynge out the dulcet delicacy Of iiii. ryvers 
I in mervaylous wydenesse 1S89 GtEENR Mcnaphon (Arb.) 
48 Feediag on the delicacie of their features. 1612 Draytoh 
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Poly-olb. i. 5 Euen in the agedst face, where beautie once 
did dwell . . something wil appeare To showe some little 
tract of delicacie there. Ibid. vii. 106 The aire with such 
delights and delicacie fils, As makes it loth to stirre, or 
th:nce those smels to beare. 1634 Sia T. Herbert Trait. 
61 Some peculiar Houses . . may be competitors for delicacie 
with most in Europe, 

5. Exquisite fineness of texture, substance, finish, 
etc. ; graceful slightness, slenderness, or softness ; 
soft or tender beauty. 

a 1586 Sidney (J.), A man . . in whom strong making took 
not away delicacy, nor beauty fierceness. 1615 Crooke 
Body of Man (1616) 730 Anaxagoras . . marking diligently 
. . the postures of the fingers . . and the soft delicacy thereof. 
1744 Harris Three Treat, in. 11.(1765)217 No Woman ever 
equalled the Delicacy of the Medicean Venus. 1756 Burke 
Subl. <fr B. lv. xvi, An air of robustness and strength is very 
prejudicial to beauty. An appearance of delicacy and even 
of fragility, is almost essential to it. 1874 Green Short 
Hist. vii. §3. 363 She [Elizabeth] would play with her rings 
that her courtiers might note the delicacy of her hands. 

6. Tenderness or weakliness of constitution or 
health ; want of strength or robustness ; suscepti- 
bility to injury or disease. 

163a J. Havwabd tr. BiondCs Eromena 93 Cause to con- 
jecture, that the delicacie of her sex kept disproportioned 
companie with . . her courage. 1711 Aodison Sped. No. 3 r 3 
Whether it was from the Delicacy of her Constitution, or 
that she was troubled with the Vapours, ^ 1759 Dilworth 
Pope 136 From the delicacy of his body, his life had been a 
continual scene of suffering to him. 1816 Kratince Trav. 
(18x7) 11. 181 The silk-cuhivatton has been on the decline in 
this part of the world, from the extreme delicacy of the 
insect. 187a B. Clayton Dogs 20 The great drawback [to the 
Italian Greyhound] is its delicacy; it requires the utmost care. 

7. The quality or condition of requiring nice and 
skilful handling. 

1785 Burke Sf. Nabob Arcoi Wks. 1842 I. 318 That our 
concerns in India were matters of delicacy. 1796 Morse 
Amer. Grog. II. 679 The extreme difficulty and # delicacy of 
drawing the line of limitation [in a list of eminent men]. 
1857 Whewell Hist. Induct. Sc. I. Pref. 7, 1 was aware . . of 
the difficulty and delicacy of the office which I had under- 
taken. 1885 V pool Daily Post 1 June 5/3 Absorbed in nego- 
tiations of the utmost delicacy. 

8. Exquisite fineness of feeling, observation, etc. ; 
nicety of perception ; sensitiveness of appreciation. 

170a Rowe Tamerl. Ded., Poetry, .will stitl be the Enter- 
tainment of all wise Men, that have any Delicacy in their 
Knowledge, a 1704 T. Brown Sat. Antients Wks. 1730 I. 
23 To make the delicacy of his sentiments perceived. 1855 
Macaulav Hist. Eng. 111. 6oHis principles would be re- 
laxed, and the delicacy of his sense of right and wrong 
impaired. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 29 
Warming the water is said to increase the delicacy of taste. 
1884 Church Bacon ix. 216 Their truth and piercingness 
and delicacy of observation. 

b. transf. Of instruments, etc. : Responsiveness 
to the slightest influence or change ; sensitiveness. 

1871 B. Stewart Heat § 29 Such an instrument will therefore 
indicate any difference of temperature with great delicacy. 

9. Exquisite fineness or nicety of skill, expression, 
touch, etc. 

_ 1675 tr. Machiavclli 's Prince (Rtldg. 1883)198 This double 
intelligence was managed with . . slyness and delicacy. 1683 
D. A. Art Converse 103 With modest Apologies and deli- 
cacy of expression, a 1700 Drvden (J.), Van Dyck has even 
excelled him in the delicacy of his colouring. 1759 Robert- 
son Hist. Scotl. 1. 1. 69 Henry # VI II of England held the 
balance with less delicacy, but with a stronger hand. 1848 
Macaulav Hist. Eng. I. 66 Scotsmen .. wrote Latin verse 
with more than the delicacy of Vida. 1885 Tntth 28 May 
848/2 The spray is rendered with much lightness and 
delicacy. 

10. A refined sense of what is becoming, modest 
or proper ; sensitiveness to the feelings of modesty, 
shame, etc.; delicate regard for the feelings of 
others. 

17x2 Steele Sped. No. 286 F 1 A false Delicacy is Affec- 
tation, not Politeness. 1732 Mallet in Swift's Lett. (1766) 
II. 269, I am sure you will do it with all the delicacy 
natural to your own disposition. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones 
xviii. xiii, This . . somewhat reconciled the delicacy of Sophia 
to the public entertainment, which., she was obliged to 

§0 to. 1832 Lvtton En gem A. 1. x, It would be a false 
elicacy in me to deny that 1 have observed it. 1843 Miss 
Mitforo in L'Est range Life 111. x. 171 Nothing can ex- 
ceed their cordiality and delicacy, so that their benefactions 
are given as a compliment, 
til. Fastidiousness; squeamishness. Obs. 
1723 Pope Odyss. xix. 307 The delicacy of your courtly 
train To wash a wretched wand'rer wou'd disdain. 1771 
Mrs. Griffith tr. Viand's Shipivreck 104 It was almost 
come to a state of putrefaction, but hunger has no delicacy ; 
so having broiled it [etc.]. 1793 Beodoes Math. Evid. 118 
The common old thin 4to. is not adapted to modern deli, 
cacy in books. 

II. 12. A thing which gives delight ; ' something 
delightful, arch. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 24 [To] beleeve that 
. . our very senses are partakers of every delicacie in them 
contained. 1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. A cad. These 
delicacies and spirituall delights. 1609 Bible (Douay) Isa. 
1L 3 He wil make her desert as delicacies [Wvclif delices]. 
1650 Jer. Taylor Holy Livingiijij) 242 God . . encourages 
our duty with . . sensible pleasure and delicacies in prayer. 
1667 Milton P. L. viil 526 These delicacies of Taste, Sight, 
Smell, Herbs, Fruits, & Flours, Walks, and the melodie of 
Birds. 1 88a Steve nsoh New Arab. Kts. (1884) 22 The 
President's company is a delicacy in itself. 

b. csp. Something that gratifies the palate, a 
choice or dainty item of food ; a dainty. 

c 1450 Lone Lie h L'ail lv. 270 The peple . . weren Repleyn- 
scbed . . with alle Maner Metes and delecasyes. 1396 



Drayton Legends iii. 118 Me with Ambrosiall Delicacies 
fed. 175* Johnson Rambler No. 172 F 10 Untasted deli- 
cacies solicit his appetite. 1879 Farrar St. Paul (1883) 194 
A pig . . was . . the chief delicacy at Gentile banquets. 1884 
G. Allen Philistia III. 156 Oysters, sweetbreads, red 
mullet, any little delicacy of that sort. 

fc. A luxury; a sensual pleasure. Obs. 
1 58 1 Pettie Gnazzo's Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) 19 These lurke 
loyteringlie plunged in delicacies .. as Swine in the mire. 
1605 Verstegan Dec. Intell. vi. (1628) 165 A people very 
strong and hardy, and the rather for not beeing weakned 
with delicacies. 

13. A delicate trait, observance, or attention. 
171a Steele Sped. No. 491 P 2 The Decencies, Honours 

ana Delicacies that attend the Passion towards them[women] 
in elegant Minds. ^ 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 98 ? 5 
Those little civilities and ceremonious delicacies. 1779 
J. Moore View Soc. Fr. II. xciv. 418 A woman, and ac- 
quainted witb alt the weakness and delicacies of the sex. 

14. A nicety, a refinement. 

1789 Stokes Let. in Pettigrew Mem. Lettsom (18 17) III. 
402 In these delicacies we wish to be confirmed or corrected 
by those who are real masters in the profession. 1876 
Freeman Non/i. Cong. V. xxiv. 524 To disregard the gram- 
matical delicacies of the written language. 

Delicate (de'lik^t\ a. and sb. Forms : 4-6 
delicat, 5 -caat, 5-6 de-, dylycate, 6 Sc. diligat, 
4- delicate, [ad. L. delicat'its t -um alluring, 
charming, voluptuous, soft, tender, dainty, effemi- 
nate, etc. ; reinforced by later Y.dtficat (15th c. in 
Hatzfeld), 'daintie, pleasing, prettie, delicious, 
tender, nice, effeminate, of a weake complexion * 
(Cotgr.) ; inmod.F. 'of exquisite fineness* (Hatzf.) : 
cf. Pr. and Cat. delicat, Sp. delicado, It. ddicato. 
The native repr. of L. delicatus in OF. was delU 
1 fine, slender, delicate 1 : see Delie. 

(The etymology of L. diliedtns appears to be quite un- 
certain : several distinct suggestions are current. Even the 
primary sense is doubtful ; but, if not originally connected 
with deticiae (Delice), it seems to have been subsequently 
associated therewith. The word had undergone consider- 
able development of meaning already in ancient Latin ; in 
Romanic it received further extension in the line of meaning 
'dainty, tenderly fine, slender, slight, easily affected or 
hurt ' ; these Latin and Romanic senses have at various 
times been adoptedin English, often as literal adaptations 
of the Latin word in the Vulgate, etc. ; and the history of 
the word here is involved and difficult to trace. The follow- 
ing arrangement is more or less provisional.)] 

I. Senses more or less — various uses of Dainty a. 

1. Delightful, charming, pleasant, nice. f a. 
gen. Obs. 

1382 Wvclif Isa. Iviii. 13 If thou, .clcpist a delicat sabot 
[1388 clepist the sabat delicat, Vulg. vocaveris sabbaturn 
delicatum, 1611 call the sabbath a delight], c 1400 M aundev. 
(1839) v. 39 Anoynted with delicat thinges of swete smelle. 

1513 Bradshaw St. Werburge 1. 2560 The Worde of god 
was moost delycate seruyse. 1553 Eden Treat. Newe Ind. 
(Arb.) 15 Delicate thinges. .that may encrease the pleasures 
of this lyfe. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 175 
A spacious Garden, which was curious to the eye and delicate 
to the smell. 168* Thoresbv Diary 4 Apr., To Biggies- 
worth where is nothing observable but a delicate new Inn. 
1697 Dampier Voy. I. xvi. 458 Which our Carpenters after- 
wards altered, and made a delicate Boat fit for any 
service. 1712 tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs 1. 152 A ravishing 
Smell . . as strong as that of the Quince, but much more 
delicate. 1791 Cowper Retired Cat 60 Cried Pu?s '..Oh 
what a delicate retreat 1 I will resign myself to rest \ 

b. Of food, etc. : Pleasing to the palate, dainty. 
c 1380 Wvclif Wks. (1880) 13 Delicat metis and drynkis. 

1514 Baaclay Cyt. «$■ Upiondyshm. (Percy Soc.) p. xlvi, 
Then cometh dishes moste swete & delicate. 1535 Coyerdale 
Ecclus. xxix. 22 Better is it to haue a poore lyuynge in a 
mans owne house, then delicate fayre amonge the straunge. 
1624 Bp. Hall Rein. Wks. (1660) 18 Let the drink be never 
so delicate and well-spiced. 1700 S. L. tr. Fryke's Voy. E. Ind. 
ai A very good Dinner of Meat . . and Cheese, and delicate 
Beer. 1760-72 tr. yuan St Ulloa's Voy. (ed. 3) I. 79 Some cf 
them [dishes] are so delicate, that foreigners are no less 
pleased with them, than the gentlemen of the country. 
1845 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) 1. 22 Not to take delight m 
delicate meats. 1853 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. (1876) II. 

I. t 40 Horseflesh was the most delicate of all the Tartar 
viands in the times we are now considering. 

fc. Said of the air, climate, or natural features. 

1553 Brende Q. Curtius Liv, The river Hydaspis which 
is counted to be a verye delicate water. 1586 A. Day Eng. 
Secretary 1. (1625) 26 A soile delicate .. for the aire^and 
pleasant for the situation. 1605 Shaks. Macb. 1. vi. jo 
Where they much breed, and haunt : 1 have obseru'd The 
ayre is delicate. i6»a Draytoh Poly-olb. xxi. (1748) 339 
A purer stream, a delicater brook-Bright Phoebus in nis course 
doth scarcely overlook. 1697 Dampier Voy. (1729) 1. 485 
Tabago.. still lies wast (though a delicate fruitful Island). 
1700 Cohgreye in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 209 We had 
a long passage, but delicate weather. 1756 Nugent Gr. 
Tour 11. 141 There is a small arm of the sea, and another 
delicate country joining to it. 1789 G. White Selborne xxiit 
(1853) 94 The sun broke out into a warm delicate day. 

t d. Delightful from its beauty ; dainty to be- 
hold ; lovely, graceful, elegant. Obs. 

1583 Sempill Leg. Bp. St. Andreios 1023 Ane diligat 
[v. r. deligat] gowne . . be send him. 1604 Shaks. Oth. 

II. iii. 20 She's a most exquisite Lady.. Indeed she's a 
most fresh and delicate creature. 163a Litngow Trav. vi. 
282 Rare Alabaster Tombe ». inclosed within a delicate 
Chappell under the ground. 1641 Evelyn Mem. (1857) 1. 
28 Haerlem is a very delicate town t and hath one of the 
fairest churches of the Gothic des'gn I had ever seen. 
1759 B. Martin Nat. Hist. Eng. 1. 367 Oxford . . is a most 
delicate and beautiful City. 

+ 2. Characterized by pleasure or sensuous de- 
light; luxurious, voluptuous, effeminate. Obs. 



c 1386 Chaucer Merch. T. 402, I shal lede now so myrie 
a lyf So delicat with-outen wo and stryf That I shal haue 
myn heuene in erthe heerc. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C ix. 279 
Diues for hus delicat lyf to be deuel wente. 1542-3 Act 34-5 
Hen. VII I f c 4 Sundrie persons . . consume the substance 
obteined by credite . . for their own pleasure and delicate 
liuinge. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 410 You have your 
sweete and delicate sleepes in your comfortable chambers. 
159? Shaks. Much Ado 1. i. 305 Come thronging soft and 
delicate desires, All prompting mee how faire yonge Hero 
is. 1737 Whiston Josephus' Antiq. xvn. xii. § 2 Softness of 
body, .derived from his delicate and generous education. 

f b. Of persons : Given to pleasure or luxury ; 
luxurious; sumptuous. Obs. 

£1386 Chaucer Monk's T. 393 Moore delicaat, moore 
pompous of array, Moore proud was neuere Emperour than 
he. 1393 Gower Conf III. 34 He was eke so delicate Of his 
clothing, that every day Of purpure and bisse he made him 
gay. c 1440 Promt. Parv. 117 Delycate or lycorowse, 
delicatus (P lautus). c 1450 Mirour Saluacioun 1^38 Now 
glutterie is y* vice y* the feend first temptis man inne, ffor 
rathere a man delicat than abstynent falhs in synne. 1535 
Coverdale Amos vi. {heading), He reproueth the welthy, 
ydyll and delicate people. 1613 R. C Table Alph. (ed. 3), 
Delicate, daintie, giuen to pleasure. 1640 H abingtoh Hist. 
Ediv. /K196 (Trench) The most delicate and voluptuous 
princes have ever been the heaviest oppressors of the people. 

+ 3. Self-indulgent, loving ease, indolent. Obs. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. iy. vii. 149 O 5e slowe and delicat 
men, whi fleyje aduersites and ne fy^ten oat a^eins hem by 
vertue. 1413 Lvdg. Pilgr. Sowle hi. ix. (1483) 56 Suche folke 
haue ben soo delycate and lothe to good wcrkes. 1533 
More Debell. Salens Pref. Wks. 931/1 Many men are now 
a dayes so delicate in reading, and so lothe to laboure. 
1579 Tomsoh Calvin s Serm. Tim. 102/2 They which will be 
dehcate { & persuade themseluesy* they shal not suffer much 
trouble in doing their dutie faithfully. 1601 Cornwall yes 
Ess. xii, He made choyse rather of a slow delicate people, 
then of spirits of more excellency. 

f4. Tenderly or softly reared, not robust; 
dainty ; effeminate. Obs. or arch. 

1382 Wvclif Deut. xxviii. 56 A tendre womman and a 
delicate, the which vpon the erthe my^te not go, ne fitch 
the stap of the foot, for softnes and moost tendrenes. 1526 
Pilgr. Perf (W. de W. 1531) 204 b, The delycate persone 
that can suffre no payne in body. 1556 Anretio % I sab. 
(1608) E viij, And well that I —bien que\ the grete colde penc- 
trethe youre delicat fleshes. [Of women], xooa Shaks. Ham. 
iv. iv. 48 Witness this armv. .Led by a delicate and tender 
prince. 1611 Bible Jer. vi. 2, I haue likened the daughter 
of Zion to a comely and delicate [CovEaD. fayre and tendre] 
woman. 1688 S. Penton Guardian's Instr. 56 Tbis was 
the unhappiness of a delicate Youth, whose great misfor- 
tune it was to be worth Two Thousand a Year hefore he 
was One and Twenty. 

1 5. Fastidious, particular, nice, dainty. Obs. 

1568^ Grafton Chron. 11. 88 He was more delicate and 
deyntie than became a person being so homely appareled. 
X649 R EVN0LDS Serm. Hosea Epist. i, I speake with such 
plamess, as might commend the matter delivered rather to 
the Conscience of a Penitent, then to the fancy of a delicate 
bearer. 1673 Rules of Civility 109 Some people being so 
delicate, they will not eat after a man has eat with his 
Spoon and not wiped it ; 1712 Steele Sped. No. 493 r 7 
Vou, who are delicate in toe choice of your friends and 
domestics. 1773 Johnson Lett. Mrs. Thrale 21 Sept., The 
only things ot which we, or travellers yet more delicate, 
could find any pretensions to complain. 1796 Morse A Titer. 
Geog. II. 561 They are delicate in no part of their dress 
but in their hair. 

II. Fine: not coarse, not robust, not rough, 
not gross. 

0. Exquisitely or beautifully fine in texture, make, 
or finish ; exquisitely soft, slender, or slight. 

1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. 111. (1586) 140 Champion 
Feeldes and Downcs, are best for the delicatest and finest 
woolled Sheepe. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 11. 237 Their 
women are white, having blacke haires and a most delicate 
skin. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 190 The people . . weare 
little clothing, save what is thin and delicate. _ 1756 Burke 
Subl. $ B. iv. xvi, It is the delicate myrtle . . it is the vine, 
which we look on as vegetable beauties. 1 800 tr. Lagrange's 
Chenu II. 188 A salt . . under the form of exceedingly deli- 
cate needles. 1825 J. Neal Bro. Jonathan 111. 175 The 
delicate gauze over her bosom shook. 1870 Lowell Study 
Wind. (1886) 38 Delicatest sea-ferns. 

b. Fine or exquisite in quality or nature. 
«I533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) M vij b, 

Such as are of a delicate bloudde, haue not soo much sol- 
Iicitude as the rustical people. 1610 Snaks. Temp. 1. ii. 272 
Thou wast a Spirit too delicate To act her earthy, and 
abhord commands. ^11631 Donne Paradoxes ^(1652)47 Nor 
is it because the delicatest blood hath the best spirits. 1794 
S. Williams Vermont 119 Like most of our delicate pleasures 
it is not to be enjoyed but in the cultivated state. 1858 
Hawthorne Fr. $ It. Jmls. (1872) I. 9 All the dishes were 
very delicate. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola n. vi, The meats 
wjr, lik.ly to be delicate, the wines choice. 1886 Rx skin 
Prseterita I. vi, 186 My father liked delicate cookery, just 
because he was one of the smallest and rarest eaters. 

c. Fine in workmanship; finely or exquisitely 
constructed. 

1756 J. WAaTON Ess. Pope (1782) I. vi. 301 My chief reason 
for quoting these delicate lines. 1870 Emerson Soc. $ Solil., 
Clubs Wks. (Bohn) 111. 91 We are delicate machines, and 
require nice treatment to get from us the maximum of 
power and pleasure. 

d. Of colour: Of a shade which is not strong or 
glaring ; soft, tender, or subdued. 

1 3ax PaAED Poems, Lillian 1. 1a And wings of a warm and 
delicate hue, Like tbe glow of a deep carnation. i860 
Tvndall Glac. 1. xi. 83 The hole . . [in] the snow was filled 
with a delicate blue light, 

7. So fine, or slight as to be little noticeable or 
difficult to appreciate ; subtle in its fineness. 
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169a Dkydbn St. EvremonVs Ess. 320 He leaves to be 
discerned a delicate inclination for the Conspirators. 1700 
Dryden Fables Pref. (Globe) 408 The Ftench have a high 
valae for them [turns of words] . . ihey are often what they 
call delicate, when they are inlroduc'd with judgment. 1848 
Macaulav Hist. Eng. II. 71 Catharine often told the king 
plainly what the Protestant lords of the council only dared 
to hint in the most delicate phrases. 3855 Hain Senses 
ff Int. % 11. i. 5 23 Discrimination of the most delicate differ- 
ences is an indispensable qualification. 

8. So fine or tender os to be easily damaged ; 
lender, fragile; easily Injured or spoiled. 

3568 Tilney Disc. Mariage E ij b, A good name . . is so 
delicate a thing in a woman, that she must not onely be 
good, but likewise must apeere so. 3604 Share. Otfu 1. ii. 
74 Thou hast . . Ahus'd her delicate Youth, with Drugs or 
Minerals. 1664 Evelyn A 'ml. J fort. (1720) 192 The Nectarine 
and like delicate mural-Fruit. 2834 Medwih Angler in 
Wales I. 75 Hut they [trout] are so delicate that they will 
not keep, and must be eaten the day they are killed. 1803 
H. Dalziel Dis. Dags (ed. 3) 104 It [cropping] is cruel . . in 
exposing one of the most delicate organs to the effects of 
cold, wet, sand, and dirt. 

b. Tender or feeble in constitution; very sus- 
ceptible to injury; liable to sickness or disease; 
weakly, not slrong or robust. 

0400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 291 If he be a delicat man or a 
fchle drie hem with fumygaciouns maad of pulpa coloquin- 
tada. 8574 Hellowes Gueuara's Fa/tt. (1577) 384 The 
old man is delicate and of small strength. 3665 Sir T. 
Herbert TravAxtyp 164 The excess [in bathing] doubtless 
weakens the Body, by making it soft and delicate, and sub- 
ject to colds. 3 789 \V. B uc 11 a h Dons. Med. ( 1 790) 93 Robust 
persons are able to endure either cold or heat better than 
the delicate. 1855 Macaulav Hist, Eng. IV. 53a The 
Princess.. was then in very delicate health. 8893 H. Dal- 
2Iel Dis. Dogs(ed. 3) 73 Dogs of a delicate constitution and 
unused to rough it. 

9* fig- Presenting points which require nice and 
skilful handling; critical ; ticklish. 

1742 Hume Ess. Parties Gt. Brit, init., The just balance be- 
tween the republican and monarchical part of our constitu- 
tion is really, in itself, so extremely delicate and uncertain, 
that [etc.], 3777 Burke Let. Sheriffs Bristol Wks. 1842 I. 
215 These delicate points ought to be wholly left to the 
crown. 3779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 215, 1 informed him 
it was a delicate affair, advising him to say nothing about 
it. 3803 Wellington in Gurw. Desf. II. 8, I saw clearly 
that Amrut Rao's situation was delicate. 3860 Motley 
Netherl. (x868) I. vil. 443 His mission was a delicate one, 

III. Endowed with fineness of appreciation or 
execution. 

10. Exquisitely fine in power of perception, feel- 
tog* appreciation, etc ; finely sensitive. 

* *S33 ^d. Berners Goll. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) E iij, He 
was but of tender age, and not of great delycate vnderstand- 
yng^e. 1581 Pettie Guaz&ds Civ. Conv. 11. (1586) 94 b, To 
their delicate earA to heare what men saie, they lacke [etc.]. 
e 1680 Keyeridge Serm. (1729) I. 358 Then our minds . . 
would be always kept in so fine, so delicate a temper. 371s 
Steele Sped. No. 2 r 2 A very delicate Observer of what 
occurs to him in the present World. 2856 Ruskin Mod. 
Paint. IV. v. v. 8 5 A delicate ear rejoices in the slighter and 
more modulated passages of sound. 1875 Mahninc Mission 
II. Ghost \. 26 Let us learn then to have a delicate conscience. 

b. Of instruments : So finely made or adjusted 
as to be responsive to very slight influences; finely 
sensitive. 

i8xx Imisoh Sc. $ Art 1. 34 Very delicate balances are not 
only useful in nico experiments (etc). 1849 Mrs. Somer- 
ville Connect. Phys. Sc. xxxvl 386 A structure so delicate 
that it would have made the hundredth part of a degree 
evident. 1871 B. Stewart Heat 8 193 Our instruments are 
doubtless very delicate, but . . the most refined apparatus 
is far less sensitive for dark heat than the eye is for light. 

11. Endowed with exquisitely fine powers of ex- 
pression or execution ; finely skilful. 

1589 Putteniiam Eng. Poesie 1. viii. (Arb.) 33 Horace the 
most delicate of all the Romain Lyrickes. 3604 Shaks. Oth. 
tv. t. 199, I do but say what she is: so delicate with her 
needle : an admirahle Musitian. 3632 Tourneue Atfu Trag. 
il I. Wks. 3878 I. 42 O thou'rt a most delicate, sweet e, 
eloquent villaine. 3780 Coweer Table T. 653 Pope . . (So 
nice his ear, so delicate his touch) Made poetry a mere me- 
chanic art. s9fU Public Opinion 33 July S2/1 The artist is at 
his best, at his delicatest and subtlest, in his water-colours, 
fb. Characterized by skilful action; finely in- 
genious. Obs. 

3577 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. 11. (1586) 76 An other 
more delicater way he speaketh of, which is . . laying the 
hraunches in baskettes of earth . . obtaining Rootes betwlxte 
the very fruite and the toppes. 3605 Shaks. Learw. vi. 
x88 It were a delicate stratagem to shoo A Troope of Horse 
with Felt. 3673 R. Head Canting Acad, 33 The Budge it 
is a delicate trade, 

12. Finely sensitive to what is becoming, proper, 
or modest, or to the feelings of others.^ 

3634 Si* T. Herbert Trav. 103 Her . . admirable beautie, 
a delicate spirit, sweet behaviour and charitable acts surpass- 
ing child-hood. 37x3 T ic k e ll Life 0/ A ddison in Wks,, Mr. 
Addison . . was . .too delicate to take any part of that [praise] 
which belonged to others. 3768 Sterhr Sent. Jourtu (1778) 
1 1. 20T (Case 0/ Delicacy) We were both too delicate to com- 
municate what we felt to each other upon the occasion. 3836 
J, Gilbert Chr. Atoncm. ix. (3852) 260 Appearances of a 
just ground for the imputation are so unambiguous that it 
were treason to truth to he delicate. 

b. Of actions, etc. : Showing or characterized 
by feelings of delicacy or modesty. 

3818 J as. Mill Brit. India II. iv. vii. 242 All parties re- 
commended a delicate and liberal treatment. 383X Ht. 
Martineau Ella of Gar. viii. 302 It would not have been 
delicate, I warrant, Mr. Angus. 3887 F. M. Crawford 
P. Patoff 1 I. 8? It was evident from her few words and from 
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the blush which accompanied them that this was a delicate 
subject. 

IV. Comb., as delicate-footed \ -handed, -looking 
adjs. 

385s Tennyson Mandi. viii. ix The snowy banded, dilet- 
tante Delicate-handed priest. 1870 Bryant Iliad I. ix. 293 
A delicate-footed dame. 

B. sb. 

f 1. a. One addicted to a life of luxury, b. One 
who is dainty or fastidious in his tastes. Obs. 

338* Wyclif Isa. xlvii. 8 Now here thou these thlngus, 
thou delicat, and dwellende trosteli. 138a — Baruch iv. 26 
My delicatis [Vulg. delicafi tnei\ or nurshid in delict's, 
wnlkiden sharp weies. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 361 
(R.J If Locullus were not a waster and a delicate given to 
belly-cheare. 1709 Aooison Tatlcr No. 148 F 4 The Rules 
among these false Delicates are to be as Contradictory as 
they can lie to Nature. 

2. A thing that gives pleasure (usually in //.) : 
+ a. gen. A luxury, delight. Obs. 

c 3150 tr. De Imitation* t. xxi'v, Than shal be flesshe bat 
hab ben in mflliccion, ioy much more ban he Jm hab be 
norisshed in delicats. 3489 Caxton Faytes of A. iil xix. 
21 s For to knowe and acquvre connyng scoters haue lefte 
and layde asyde ryhesses, delicates and al eases of body. 
3539 Cranmer in Strype Lift it. (1694J 247 Such as. .repute 
for their chief delicates the disputation of high questions, 
1593 Shawl* Hen. K/,ilv. 51. 3598 Bmcklzy Petic. Man\w 
(3603)345 The pompe and delicates used by the great estates 
of other ages. 3627 Rutherford Lett. (3862) I. 247 There 
is no jeason that His comforts be too cheap, seeing they arc 
delicates. 374a Vounc Nt. Th. viii. 819 Her nectareous cup, 
Mixt up of delicates for ev'ry sense. 

b. A choice viand ; a dainty, delicacy. 

^3450 Merlin 6 Yef we hadde but a motsefl hrede, we 
haue more loye and delyte than ye haue with alle the 
delicatys of the worlde. 3526 Ps'lgr. Perf. (W. de W. 3531) 
70 b, To be admytted to the kynges owne table, and to taste 
of his devntyue delycates. 3650 W. B rough Sacr. Princ. 
(1659) aa ° Hunger cooks all meats to delicates. 3676 Shad- 
well Virtuoso in, Cheshire-cheese., seems to be a great 
delicate to the palate of this animal. 2730 Steele Tatler 
No. 251 F 4 Reflections.. which add Delicates to the Feast 
of a good Conscience . 18*0 Keats Eve St. Agfies xxxi, 
These delicates he heap'd with glowing hand On gulden 
dishes. 3870 Mors is Earthly Par. 1. 1. 204 And many such 
a delicate As goddesses in old time ate. 

tc. Of a person: The delight, joy, darling. Obs. 
rare— 1 . 

3533 Elyot Gov. in. xxiv, The Emperour Titus.. for his 
leruynge and vertue, was named the delicate of the worlde 
[a mor et dcluiar humani geueris\ 

tDe'lxcate, v. rare. Obs. [f. Delicate a.] 
To render delicate. 

3614 \V. B. Philosopher's Banquet (ed. 2) 69 They doe 
dillicate and mollifie the flesh. 

Henee De-Iieated ///. a. 

3853 Mrs. Browning Casa Guidi Windoivs 325 These 
deltcated muslins rather seem Than be, you think? 

Delicately (de'likAli), adv. [f. Delicate a. + 
-lt 2 .] In a delicate manner. 

+ 1. In a way that gratifies the senses, c$p. the 
palate ; sumptuously, luxuriously ; daintily, fasti- 
diously. Obs. 

1377 Lancl. P. PI. B. v. 384 Drynke noujte ouer delicat ly 
ne to depe noyther. Ibid. B. xrv. 250 He . . doth hym noujte 
dyne delycatly ne drynke wyn oft. 3435 Misyn Fire of Lore 
26 pat I wald not abyde bot wher I myght be delicately 
fed. 3555 Eden Decades 317 Bores fleshe wherwith they 
fedde them selues dilycately. 3576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 
292 You have received mee honorably, sumptuously and 
delicatly. ^ 3631 BmLE z Tim. v. 6 She that ltueth in plea- 
sure [margin, delicately] is dead while she liueth. 1650 Jer. 
Taylor Holy Livvtg ii. f 1. 57 Eat not delicately or nicely. 

b. With enervating or weakening luxury or in- 
dulgence ; effeminately, tenderly. 

1282 Wvclip Prov. xxix. at Who delicatli [delicate] fro 
childhed nurshith his seruaunt, afterward shal feelen hym 
vnobeisaunt. 1552 Huloet, Delicately, lante t molliter, 
tanliebriter. 3856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Char. Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 58 The young coxcombs of the Life Guards deli- 
cately brought up. 1893 H. Dalziel Dis. Dogs fed. 3) 28 Not 
so liable to attacks of cold as the more delicately reared. 

2. t a. In a way that gives pleasure or delight ; 
delightfully, beautifully (obs.). b. 'With soft 
elegance 1 (J.) ; with exquisite or graceful fineness, 
softness, etc. Opposed to coarsely. 

1577-87 Holinsneo Ireland an. 3535 (R.) He was . . deli- 
catelie in each limb featured. 3698 FRVEa Acc. E. India 
«$• P. 199 The Moors build with Stone and Mortar . . making 
small snew without, hut delicately contrived within. 1735 
Pore E/. Lady 43 Ladies . . *Tis to their Changes half then 
charms we owe; Fine by defect, and delicately weak. 
3760-72 tr. yuan + Vlloa's Voy. (ed. 3) I. 34^ The fox here 
is not much bigger than a large cat ; bot delicately shaped. 
3823 Clare Vul. Minstr. 1 1. 61 Ye cowslips, delicately pale. 
3848 Macaulav Hist. Eng. II. 407 The more delicately or- 
ganised mind of Halifax. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. III. 
xxxv. 39 The delicately- wrought foliage of the capitals. 

3. Softly, lightly ; with light or delicate touch, 
gently; with delicacy of feeling. Opposed to 
roughly. 

3633 Bible x Sam. xv. 32 And Agag came vnto him deii- I 
cately [Covero. tenderly, Genev. pleasantly]. 3677 S. Lke I 
Triumph of Mercy in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. cv. 19-23 
Joseph s feet were hurt in irons, to fit him to tread more 
delicately in the King's Palace. 3825 J. Neal Bro. yona- 
than III. 318 Death in his great mercy.. had breathed upon 
it very delicately. _ 3845 Af. Pattison Ess. (1880) I. 39 The 
thorny subject which they were delicately shunning in their 
conversation. 3855 Macaulav Hist. Eng. IV. 4x1 Blame 
which, though delicately expressed, was perfectly intel- 
ligible. 
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4. In a way that Is sensitive or responsive to the 
slightest influences; sensitively; with nice exactness. 

3793 Mas. Radclufe Rom. Forest 1, Whose mind was 
delicately sensible to the beauties of nature. 3793 Heddoer 
Calculus 195 The least degree of heac then produces the 
most violent effects upon the fibres thus delicately Irritable. 
1842 S. Lover Handy Andy %x. X79 A very delicately, 
balanced scale of etiquette. 1879 Casselts 7'eehn. Ednc. 1. 
187 How delicately the adjustment of the pressure can be 
made with this apparatus. 

DelicateneSS (dc-likAne*). {{. as nrec. + 
-Ness.] The quality of being delicate, aclicacy. 
The opposite of roughness, coarseness, grossness. 

3530 Palscr. 2X2/» DeiycateT)Cftte^rwf«*r7*/. 155a Huloet, 
Delicat enes, mollicia, mollicies, muliebritas. 3555 Edem 
Decades 49 They fynde the lyke soft enes or delicat en et to 
bee in heibes. 3598 Stow Surv. x. (1603) 80 They which 
delight In delicatenesse maybe satisfied with as delicate 
dishes there as may be found else where. x6i3 Bislk Dent. 
xxviii. 56 The tender and delicate woman . . which would 
not adueature to set the sole of her foote vpon the ground, 
for delicatenesse and tendernesse. 3670-98 Laassls Voy. 
Italy Pref. 19 Any young traveller should leave behind him 
. . all delicatenesa 2nd effeminsteness. 3676 Trans. Crt. 
Spain 23 The delicateness of our Young Prince suffered him 
not to bear the Fatigue. 3727 Bradley Earn. Diet. s. v. 
Efilcpsy, Young Children are more subject to the Falling- 
Sickness by Reason of the Delicateness of the Nerves. 
3873 Daily News 21 Aug., To borrow the delicateness of 
[this] French idiom. 

H Delicate sse (delikatc-s). [mod.F. d/lica/esse 
(1564 in Hatzf.), f. delicat Delicate : cf. It. deli- 
catezza, and older pop. F. words like Jusfesse, 
vilesse, etc.] Delicacy. 

1698 Yanrruch Prov. Wife 1. ii. 150 But I have too much 
d/licatesse to make a practice on 't. 1704 Swift T. Tub ii. 
40 All which required abundance ot finesse and delicatesse 
to manage with advantage. 3706 frARQUiiAR Recruit. Off. 
Epil., The French found it a little too rough for their deli- 
catesse. s8*f Svd. Dorell Balder xxv. s86 Let delicatesse 
Weave his thin cuticle, and mesh him in. 

t De'licative, a. Obs. In 5 delycaty f. [a. 

OF. delicalif, -we, dainty, exquisite.] Of the nature 
of delicacies ; dainty. 

3493 Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) v. iii. 337 b/2 
Secne no metes ouer delycyous ne delycatyf. 

t De-licatude. Obs. rare. - Uelicateness. 

3727 Bailey IT, Delicat ude, deliciousness. 3775 ia Ash. 

tDelixe. Obs. Forms: 3-7 delieo, 3-6 -yoe, 
4 -iJ aa » 5 '7 s * -y»e J Pi- 3*7 delices, 4-5 -icia, 
4 -leys, 5 -yoya, 5-6 -yces. [a. OF. dclice masc 
L. delictum, and OF. delices fem. pi. L. dclictW t 
-as, delight, pleasure, charm ; f. dcliccre to allure, 
entice, delight. (The L. words have the form of 
the neuter sing, and fem. pi. of an adj. *dclicius 
charming, alluring. L. had also the fem. sing. 
dclicia, whence It. delizia, Sp., Vg.dclicia delighl.] 

1, Delight, pleasure, joy, enjoyment. 

a 3225 Ancr. R. 340 Vor his delices, he sei5, beoS forto 
wunien ber. 'Et delicie mee cum filiis hominum.' 3382 
Wyclip Gen. ii. 8 The Lord God had plawntid paradise of 
delice fro bigynnyng. 3430 Lydc Cnron. Troy 111. xxviii, 
Causinge the ayre enuyron be delyse To resemble a very 
paradyse. 3435 Misvh Fire of Love 96 pe delis of endles 
lufe. 1450-3530 Myrr. our Ladye 374 In thy del yces holy 
mother of God. 3634 T. Adams Devirs Banquet 3 If she 
d isomers the greene and gay flowers of delice. 3656 Jer. 
Taylor in Four C. Eng. Lett. 104 My delices were really 
in seeing you severe nnd unconcerned. 3685 Evelvm Mrs. 
Godolphin 47 The love of God and delices of Religion. 

b. sfec. Sensual or worldly pleasure ; voluptu- 
ousness. 

n 3XX5 Ancr. R. 368 pet heo gleowede & gomede .. & 
liuede in delices I 3340 Ayenb. 24 J>e guodes of hop bye^ 
hegnesses, richesses, delices, and pros pen te*. c S386 Chal-cer 
Pars. T. P 133 For certis delices ben be appetites of by fj-ue 
wittes. j 40 1 Pol. Poems (Rolls) 1 1. 50 Take je Cristes crosse, 
he saith, and counte we delices da>*e. 3532 More Confut. 
Tindale Wks. 535/a Paule sayde of wanton wiedowes, that 
the wiedow which liueth in delyces, is dead euen whyle she 
liueth. 3660 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. Ht, x. 306 No smooth and 
effeminate delices for itching ears. 

2. Something that affords pleasure ; a delight. 
14- Pol. Rel. * L. Poems (3866) 248 To don hym sorwe 

was here delys [rime prysj. 3564 Haward Entropius Yll. 
73 Hee was called the love and delices of mankynde. 3664 
hvELYN tr. Frearfs Archil. Ep. Ded. 35 S. Germain's and 
Versailles, which were then the ordinary residence and de- 
lices of the King. 3779 Swinburne Trav. S/ain Rxxiv. (T.j, 
Zehra, with all its delices, is erased from the face of the earth, 
b. A dainty, delicacy. 

S483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 395 b/3 She had no thynre but 
barly hrede and sometyme benes. the whiche . .she ete for alle 
delyces. 3599 Buttes Dyefs art's Dinner A a viij, There 
with Cates, Delices, Tabacco, Mell. 1651 C B. Staeylton 
Herodianyt Whence.. many Fragrant Spices Are brought 
to us, as rare and choise Delices. 

^1 Spenser stresses de lices, perhaps by confusion 
with Delictes. 

3590-6 Spenser F. Q. it. v. 28 And now he has pourd out 
his ydle mynd In daintie delices and bvi«h joyes. Ibid. 
iv. x. 6 An island strong, Abounding all with delices most 
rare. Ibid. v. iii. 40. 

t Delixiate, v. Obs. rare. J Formed after OF. 
djlieicr(t 2-1 6th c), trans, to rejoice, reft, to enjoy 
oneself, feast, med.U dcliciari to feast, 1. L. dclicia, 
: see Delice, and -ate 3.] 
1. tntr. To take one's pleasure, enjoy oneself, 
revel, luxuriate. 
1633 A. H. Partheneia Sacra 38 iR.) When Flora is dis- 
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DELICIES. 

posed to deliciate with her minions. 1678 Cudworth Intell. 
Sysi. 811 These Evil Demons therefore did as it were Deli, 
ciate and Epicurize in them. 

2. trans. To fill with delight, render delightful, 
delight. 

1658 R. Franck North. Mem. (1821) 77, 1 perceive you dis- 
ordered, but not much deliciated. Ibid. 122 Whilst the 
birds harmoniously deliciat the air. 

t De'licies, sb. pi. Obs. rare, [ad. L. delicto) 
-as : cf. Delice.] = Deuces, delights ; joys ; 
dainties. 

*597 Pt. Return fr. Pamass. u. m. iv. 1355 Inspire 
me streight with some rare delicies, Or He dismount thee 
from thy radiant coach. 1607 Walkington Opt. Glass 9 
Charon and Atropos are com d to call me away from my 
delicies. 

f Delicio'sity. Obs. rare. In 5 -iosite, 
•iousite, diliclousite. [f. Delicious or its L. 
or Fr. equivalent. A med.L. *deliciositas and OF. 
*deliciousele* were prob. used, though not yet re- 
gistered.] The quality of being delicious, or of 
affording delight; cotter, something in which this 
quality is embodied ; a delicacy, a luxury. 

c 1440 Gesta Rom. Ixiii. 274 (Harl. MS.) To abide still 
with be del iciou sites, /bid., As ofte as the flessh is ouercome 
with diliciousites.^ c X449 Pecock Repr. 255 To speke and 
write tho wordis in sum gaynes and bewte or in sum deli- 
ciosite. 

Delicious (dfli'Jas), a. Also 4-6 -yci-, -icy-, 
-ycy-, -ous, -owse, dilicious(e, 5 dylycy-, 6 de- 
lictus, di-, 6-7 delitious, 7 delishous. [a. OF. 
and Anglo-Fr. delicious (later F. dclicieus t -etix) « 
Pr. deluios, Sp. delicioso } It. delizioso, ad. late L. 
delicids-us delicious, delicate (Augustine), f. L. de- 
licia, -te : see Delice and -ous.] 

1. Highly pleasing or delightful ; affording great 
pleasure or enjoyment. 

In mod. use, usually less dignified than 'delightful 1 , and 
expressing an intenser degree and lower quality of pleasure. 

c 1300 A". Alts. 38 Theo wondres, of worm and best, Deli- 
ciouse hit is to lest, c 1374 Chaucer Boetk. 11. iii. 36 pise 
ben faire binges . . and only while bei ben herd, .bei ben de- 
Iiciouse. c 1534 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 20 
Plenii of delictus rivers, pleasauntlie wateringe there feldes. 
163* Lithgow Trent, v. 222 A Delicious incircling Harbour, 
inclos'd within the middle of the Towne. a x66i Fuller 
Worthies (1840) III. 283 [Guy's Cliff] a most delicious place, 
so that a man in many miles riding cannot meet so much 
variety, as there one furlong doth afford. 1742 Collins 
Eclog. i. 24 Each gentler ray, delicious to your eyes. 18*4 
Dibdih Libr. Comp. 61 1 A delicious array of Miltonic trea. 
sures, 1861 O'Currv MS. Materials Aiic. /rish Hist. 263 
The delicious strains of the harp. 1879 Farrar St. Paul 
(1883) 349 A green delicious plain. 

t>. Intensely amusing or entertaining. 

1642 Miltoh Apol. Smect. viii. Wks. (1847) 92/1 Deli- 
cious! he had that whole Beyie at command whether in 
Morrice or at May-pole; whilst I., left so impoverished 
of what to say, as to turn my Liturgy into my Lady's 
Psalter. 1851 Ruskin Stones^ Pen. (1874) I. App. 362 The 
strut of the foremost cock, lifting one leg at right angles to 
the other, is delicious. 1853 Kingslev Hypatia vi. (1 879) 71 
A delicious joke it would have been. 

2. Highly pleasing or enjoyable to the bodily 
senses, esp. to the taste or smell ; affording exquisite 
sensuous or bodily pleasure. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 9287 Pat savour sal be ful plen- 
teuouse, And swa swete and swa delicious, c 1400 Maundev. 
(Roxb.) xv. 71 Ane ober maner of drinke gudennd delicious. 
c 1440 York Myst. xxix. 76 Itt is licoure full delicious. 
c 1532 Dewes /ntrod. Pr. in Palsgr. 921 A quyete slepe is 
right necessary # and delycious. 1548 Hall Chron. 230 b, 
In the same delicious climate. 1634 SirT. Herbert Trav. 
183 Bananas or Plantanes . . the fruite. .gives a most delicious 
taste and rellish. 1667 Milton P. L. 11. 400 The soft deli- 
cious Air. 1732 Berkeley Alciphr. 1. § 1 We walked under 
the delicious shade of these trees. 1847 Emerson Repr. 
Men, Uses Gt. Men Wks. (Bohn) I. 274 In Valencia the 
climate is delicious. X850 L. Hunt A utobiog. n. x. 31 There 
is something in the word delicious which may be said to 
comprize a reference to every species of pleasant taste. 

f 3. Characterized by or tending to sensuous in- 
dulgence ; voluptuous, luxurious. Obs. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter ix. 6 Deliciouse affecciouns of 
flescly lust, a 1450 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 54 The flesshe 
is tempted by delicious metes and drinkes, the whiche bene 
leteres and kindelers of the brondes of Iecherye. 1563 
Homilies it. Pasting \. (1859)280 An abstinence, .from all de- 
licious pleasures and delectations worldly. 163a Lithgow 
Trav. 1. 22 Forsaking the delicious lives of the effeminate 
AfFricans. 1651-3 Jer. Taylor Serm. for Year < 1678) 339 
The habitual Intemperance which is too commonly annexed 
to festival and delicious Tables. 

fb. Of persons: Addicted to sensuous indul- 
gence ; voluptuous, luxurious, dainty. Obs. 

1393 Gower Con/. III. 33 If that thou understode, What 
is to ben delicious, Thou woldest nought ben curious, c 1450 
Mir our Saluacioun 914 Of mete nor drinke was sho neure 
yhit diliciouse. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 116/2 Thyse 
monckes ben ouer delycious. 1530 Palsgr. 300/2 Delyciouse, 
daynty mouthed or ddycate. 1598 Sylvester Du Bart as 
11. 1. Eden (1641) 84/1 Idleness Defiles our body, Yea 
sobrest men it makes dilicious. x-680 Morden Geog. Rect. 
^1685)71 The Gentry are . .Costly in tbeir Apparel, Delicious 
in their Diet. 1681 W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen. (1693)448 
A delicious mouth or palate. 

Deliriously (d/lrjasli>, adv. [f. prec. + -ly2.] 
In a delicious manner. 

1. So as to afford intense pleasure ; delightfully. 

c 1386 Chaucer Sor.'s T. 71 Herknynge hise Mynstrals 
hir thynges pleye Beforn hym nt the bord deliciously. 1485 
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Caxton Chas. Gt. 19 He . . repayred the places ryght de. 
lycyously. 1747 Carte Hist. Eng. 1. 577 No cost being 
spared either to purchase the greatest rarities, or to dress 
them deliciously. 1792 A. Young Trav. France 259 There 
was something so deliciously amiable in her character. 1863 
E. C. Clayton Queens of Song II. 322 Her voice was in- 
variably pure, true, and deliciously sweet. 1865 Living- 
stone Zambesi v. 106 The air was deliciously cool. 1883 
Manch. Exam, xg Dec. s/3 The explanation is deliciously 
grotesque. 

b. With intense delight or enjoyment. 

1696 Stanhopb Chr. Pattern (171 1) 290 Yet does He. .im- 
portune us to sit and eat deliciously with him. 1706 Reflex, 
upon Ridicule 239 He deliciously imbibes the Elogics that 
are given him. 1799 Southey Love Elegies iv, O'er the page 
of Love's despair, My Delia bent deliciously to grieve. 1864 
Skeat I/Aland's Poems 294 Beneath its shade he oft would 
sit And dream deliciously. 

f 2. Luxuriously, voluptuously, sumptuously. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 207 L 6617 Anober spyce 
ys yn glotonye, To ete ouer delycyusly. c 1340 Hampole 
Prose Tr. iii. 6 A jonge man . . vn-chastely and delycyousely 
lyfande and full of many synnys. c 1400 Rom. Rose 6729 If 
he have peraventure . . Lyved over deliciously. ^557 N- T. 
(Genev.) Luke xvi. 19 A certayne ryche man, which . . fared 
deliciously euery day. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 102 The 
King . . deliciously tooke "his pleasure. 1690 J. Palmer in 
Andros Tracts I. 54 Did his Excellency lye upon Bedsof 
Down, and fare Defishously every day ? a x8oo Cowper /Had 
(ed. 2) xxiv. 56 The lion . . Makes inroad on the flocks, that 
he may fare Deliciously at cost of mortal man. 

f 3. With fondness, fondly. Obs. 

cxqoo Test. Love 1. ^1560) 275 b/2 She [Lovel gan delici- 
ously mee comfort with sugred words, a 1440 Found. St. 
Bart/tol. 61 His hors, that so deliciously he louyd, and so 
negligently hadde lost. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 143 b/i 
An heremyte . . reteyned nothyng but a catte wyth whyche 
he playde ofte and helde it m«his lappe delyciously. 

Deliciousness (d/lrfasnes). [f. as prec. + 

-NESS.] 

1. The quality of being delicious, or highly 
pleasing (now esp. to the senses) : see the adj. 

1398 TRZvisABarth.DeP.R. vi. xxiii. (1495) 213 Delycy- 
ousnes of all that is sette on the borde. c 1400 Test. Love 
Prol. (1560) 271 b/2 Many men there been, that with eeres 
openly sprad, so moch swalowen the deliciousnesse of jestes 
and of ryme. 1592 Shaks. Rom. «$• Jul. n. vi. 12 The sweet- 
est honey Is loathsome in its owne deliciousuesse. a 1652 
J. Smith Sel. Disc. i. 12 There is an inward sweetness and 
deliciousness in divine truth, which no sensual mind can 
taste or relish. 1751 J ohnson Rambler No. 127 ?4 The delici- 
ousness of ease commonly makes us unwilling to return to 
labour. x86o Hawthorne Marble Faun xxiv, There was a 
deliciousness in it that eluded analysis. 
+ b. (with//.) A delight. Obs. 

1740 Bp. Lavington Enthus. Meth. «fr Papists (1754} I. 57 
A Woman quite deserted, and the Vein of her Spiritual 
Deliciousnesses dried up in her Aridities. 

•f 2. Voluptuousness, luxuriousness, luxury. Obs. 

c 1440 Gesta Rom. 1. xxvi. lor (Harl. MS.) He folowithe 
deliciousnes of the fleshe. 1579 Lyly Euphnes (Arb.) 179 
Philautus, hath giuen ouer himselfe to all deliciousnesse, 
desiring, .to be dandled in the laps of Ladyes. 1580 North 
Plutarch^ (1676) 37 He thought., to banish out of the 
City all insolency, envy, covetousness, and deliciousness. 
1650 Jer. Taylor Holy Living (1727) 242 Do not seek for 
deliciousness and sensihle consolations in the actions of 
religion. 

f 3. Fondness for what gives pleasure. Obs. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Luke xvi. 25 So great was 
the deliciousnes of thy mouth. 

t Delixity. Obs. rare. In 5 -ycyte. [A non- 
etymological formation from Delice : see -ity.] 
Deliciousness, delightfulness. 

c 1485 Digby Mysi. (1882) 111.72 Martha, ful [of] bewte and 
of delycyte. /bid. m. 2039 And have fed me with fode of 
most delycyte. 

Delict (dfli'kt). [ad. L. delict-um fault, offence, 
crime, prop, subst. use of neuter sing, of pa. pple. of 
delinquent to fail, commit a fault: see Delin- 
quent.] A violation of law or right ; an offence, 
a delinquency. 

1523 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 43 Their delicts 
and offenses. 1594 Parsons Confer. Success, n. ix. 209 In 
al criminal affayres and punishing of delictes. 16x3 R. C 
Table Alph. fed. 3\ Delicto, fault, small offence. X649 Jer. 
Taylor Gt. Exemp. 11. ix. 117 When the Supreme Power 
either hath not power to punish the delinquent, or may 
misse to have notice of the delict, a 1734 North Exam. 11. 
v. § 43 (1740) 340 Whereby the proper Officer may be 
brought to answer for the Delict. < 1831 Austin Jnrispr. 
(1879) I. 4_4 Acts, forbearances and omissions which are viola- 
tions of rights or duties are styled delicts, injuries or offences. 
1871 Mark&y Eletn. Law § 157 The French code . . is no 
more explicit on the subject of delicts than Blackstone on 
the subject of civil injuries to which they correspond. 

b. In flagrant delict*, transl. Lat. in flagrante 
delicto, Fr. en flagrant de"lil, in the very act of com- 
mitting the offence. 
[1772 Junius Lett, lxviii. (1875) 327/1 A person, .taken in 

, flagrante delicto, with the stolen goods upon him, is not 
bailable.] 1820 Scott /vanhoe xxxvi, Taken in the flagrant 

1 delict by the avowal of a crime contrary to thine oath. 1837 
Sir F. Palcrave Merck. <$• Friar (1844) 121 Cases of flagrant 

j delict . . required no other trial than the publicity . . of the 
fact. 1892 G. S. Layaro Life C. Keene l 4 [She] resorted 
10 all the time-honoured means of catching scholars in 
flagrant delict. 

Delictual (drti-kti*/al), a. rare. [f. Delict 
or L. delictum t after effectual, etc.] Of or belong- 
ing to a delict. 

1875 Poste Gains n. Comm. (ed. 3) 303 Both Mora . . and 
Mala fide possessio have a delictual character. 



DELIGHT. 

tDelie, delye, a. Obs. rare. [a. F. delii 
(13th c. in Hatzf.), early ad. L. delicdl-us, on the 
analogy of popular formations like plicatus, plii. 
(As a living word delicatus passed through to 
deVcatOy Sp. delgado, Cat. and Pr. delgat t OF. delgidty 
delgie", dclj<!, mod.F. dial, dengi, dougt. A third 
and still later adaptation is dtficat : sec Delicate.)] 
Delicate, fine. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. 1. i. 5 Her clobes weren maked of 
ryjt delye bredes. f 1425 Govt. Lordschipes 88 Ffor delye 
binge ys more worth pan greet, and bynne more worth tan 
pycke. [1692 Coles, Defy, little. Old word. — Hence in Ker- 
sey, Bailey, Ash, etc] 

Deligated (de-lighted), ppl. a. Surg. [f. L. 
deligat-us hound fast (see next) + -ed.] Tied with 
a ligature, as an artery. 

1840 R. Liston Elem. Surg. (ed. 2) 204 The immediate 
effect of a tightly-drawn ligature is to divide the internal 
and middle coats at the deligated point 1859 Todd Cycl. 
Anat. V. 330/1 With deligated salivary ducts. 

Deligation (delig^-Jan). [ad. L. *deligation- 
cm, n. cf action from detigare to bind fast, bind up, 
f. De- I.3+ ligare to bind. Cf. mod.F. dSigation 
in Surgery. In sense 2, taken in sense of med.L. 
disligare, OF. deslicr, mod.F. dilier to untie: see 
De- I. 6.] 

I. 1. Surg, f *■ Bandaging ; a bandage. Obs. 

x66i Lovell Hisi.Anim. <J Min. 340 Byreason of tumours 
or deligation. 1676 Wiseman Surg. (J.), The third intention 
is deligation, or retaining the parts so joined together. 1798 
W. Blair Soldier's Friend 33 Useful for the temporary de- 
ligation of wounds. 1857 Dunglisoh Diet. Med. 282 s.v. 
Deligation, The deligation of wounds formerly embraced 
the application of dressings, &c. . .Deligation is hardly ever 
used now as an English word. 

b. The tying of an artery, etc. >vith a ligature. 

1840 R. Listoh Elem. Surg. 11. (ed. 2)477 For aneurism at 
the angle of the jaw, the point of deligation must in a great 
measure depend on the size of the tumour 1884 Braith- 
waite Retrospect Med. LXXXVIII. 22 Deligation of large 
Arteries by application of two ligatures, and division of the 
Vessel between them. 

H. f 2. An unbinding, loosening. Obs. 

1650 Ash mole Chym. Collect. 73 In such a Dissolution 
and naturall Sublimation, there is made a deligation of the 
Elements. 

t Deli'gature. Obs. [f. L. deligare (see prec), 
after ligature : see -UBE.] A bandage. 

1610 Barrough Meth. PAysick in. Hi. (1639) 183 He must 
use apt and convenient dehgatures and trusses. 

Deligent, obs. form of Diligent. 

Delight (dilai-t), sb. Forms : 3-6 delit, (3 
delijt),4-6 delyt(e, -lite, (5 delytte, 6 dellyte), 
6- delight. [ME. delit, a. OF. delit {-eit), ( « Pr. 
delietj Sp. deleite, It. diletto), f. stem of deliter vb. 
The etymological delii e is found as late as 1 590, 
but earlier in 16th c. it had generally been sup- 
planted hy delight t an erroneous spelling after light, 
flight, etc.] 

1. The fact or condition of being delighted ; 
pleasure, joy, or gratification felt in a high degree. 

a 1125 Ancr. R. 272 So sone so me . .Jet bene lust gon in- 
ward & delit waxen. 4x240 Ureisun in Cott. Horn. 201 J>e 
muchele delit of bine swetnesse. f X340 Cursor M. 8164 
(Fairf.) pai hailsed him wib grete delite. < c 1386 Chaucer 
Prol. 335 To lyucn in delit was euere his wone, For he 
was Epicurus owene sone. 1559 Mirr. Mag., Dk, Clar* 
ence xxxix, In study set his hole delite. x6io Shaks. Temp. 
hi. ii. 145 Sounds, and sweet aires, that giue delight and 
hurt not. 1736 Butler Anal. 1. HL 72 The gratification 
itself of every natural passion must be attended with delight. 
X793 Coleridge Poems, The Rose, He gazed ! he thrilled 
with deep delight I i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. v. 38, I had read 
with delight Coleridge's poem. 

b. Phr. To take or have delight {in a thing, in 
doing, to do). 

t To have delight was formerly used as = to desire, Fr. 
avoir envie (see quots. 1470, 1477). 

c 1230 Hali Meid. 7 And habbe<5 mare delit berin ben 
anie oore habWJ i likinge of be worlde. a 1300 Cursor M. 
23339 (Cott.) Bot suld bai haf a gret delite, To se bam setlid 
in fair site. C1470 Henby Wallace vm. 1626 The nobill 
king . . Had gret delyte this Wallace for to se. X477 Earl 
Rivers (Caxton) Dictesi, I had delyte &axed to rede some 
good historye. 1483 Caxton 67. de la Tour D vj, The delite 
that men take in the savour and etyng of them, a 1569 
Kingesmyll Confl. Satan (1578) 49 When he hath a delite 
in that that he doeth. c xooo Shaks. Sonn. xxxvii. 1 As a 
decrepit father takes delight To see his active child dodeeds 
of youth. x6s* J. Wright tr. Camus* Nature's Paradox 
X2 [He] took more delight in Arms than at his Book. 
17*6 Adv. Caft. R. Boyle 28 Gardening was what I always 
took delight in. 1875 Jowett Plato icd. 2) III. 184 The 
branch of knowledge . . in which he takes the greatest 
delight. 

f Hence delight-taking. 

1610 W. Sclater Expos. 1 Thess. (1630) 468 Pleasure or 
delight- taking in the partie loued. 

2. Anything in which one takes delight, or which 
affords delight ; an object of delight ; a source of 
great pleasure or joy. 

a i2*s Ancr. R. 102 pes cos . . is a swetnesse & a delit of 
heorte. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 269 Bot in his delytis 
settes his hert fast, c 1400 Maundev. (Koxb.) xv. 66 It es a 

Elace of delytez. 1598 Shaks. Merry \V. v. v. 158 Why, 
ir John, do yon thinke . . that euer the deuill could haue 
made you our delight? X697 Drvden Virg. Past. v. 65 
Daphnis, the Fields Delight. X709 Pope Ess. Crit. 124 Be 
Homer's works your study and delight. 1848 Macai lay 
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DELINEATE. 



Hist. Eng. f. 396 The poetry and eloquence of Greece had 
been the delight of Raleigh and Falkland. 

3. The quality (in objects]) which causes dclighl ; 
qnalily or facully of delighting ; charm, delightful- 
ness. Now only poet, 

^1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 1199 Dido, With sadyl red en- 
broudit with delyt. 1500-ao Dunbar Thistle 4- Rose 145 No 
flour is 10 perfyt, So full of vertew, plesans and delyt. c 1600 
Shaks. Sonn. cii. 1a Sweets grown common lose their dear 
delight. 166a GmutKa Princ. 38 The Louver at Paris, .with 
the delight of the annexed Turneries. 1804 Wordsw. Poem, 
She was a Phantom of delight When first she gleamed upon 
my sight. ♦ 

Delight (d/lsi-t), v. Forms : 3-7 delite, 4-6 
delyte, (4 delytte, 4-5 dilyte, 6 delyt\ 6 de- 
lyght, 6- delight. [M delite n, a. OF. dtlitier 
(~lei tier, -leter, -titer) Pr., Sp. dcleetar, Sp., Pg. 
deleitar, It. delellare, dileltare\-L. delectare to 
allure, attract, delight, charm, please, (ieq.o(dcti- 
ctre to en lice away, allure : cf. Delicious. The 
current erroneous spelling after light, ere. arose in 
the 1 6th c, and prevailed about 1575 : the Bible 
of 1 6 1 1 occasionally retained ddittj.] 

1. trans. To give great pleasure or enjoyment to ; 
to please highly. Frequently In pass, (const, xvitk, 
at, + in, or with infin.\ Also absol. 

c 1300 K. A lis. 5803 So hy ben delited in that art That 
wery ne ben hy neuere cert. ^1374 CtuuceR Anel. 4 Arc. 
a66 But for 1 . . was so besy you to delyte. 1535 Fisher 
Whs. (1876) 366 The loue of this game deliteth him so muche. 
1576 1'lrmino Panopi. Efist. 151, 1 am mervelously de- 
lighted with merrie conceites, 1594 Hookkr Ectl. Pol. 1. 
(1676) 70 The stateliness of Houses. . delight eth the eye. 1673 
Rav jfonm. Low C. 395 The Italians are greatly delighted 
in Pictures. 1704 Pope Sprifig6j 1 f Windsor-shades delight 
the matchless maid. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 406 
Charles, .was delighted with an adviser who had a hundred 

Fleasant . . things to say. 1873 Black Pr. Thnle xxit. 371 
f the money belonged to me, I should be delighted to keep 
it. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1. 476, I was quite delighted 
at this notion, 
b. rcjl. = i. 

1303 R. Brunnk //audi. Syttne 3086 3yf bou delyte be 
oftyn stoundes, Yn horsys, haukys, or yn houndes. c 1340 
Curtor M. 1560 (Fairf.) A-mong caymys kyn, bat dehtet 
ham al to syn. 136a Lancl. P. PI. A. t. 19 Lot . . Dilytede 
him in drinkc. 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 1 
A gentylman.. whiche gretly delited hym in alle vertuouse 
. . thynges. 161 1 BiaLE Ps. cxix. 16, 1 will delight my selfc in 
thy statutes. 1634 Sir T. Hkrrert Trav. 199 He has many 
Elephants with whose Majestie he greatly delights him- 
sclfe. 174a Collins Eclog. iii. 36 Fair happy maid !. . With 
love delight thee. i8a8 D'Israrli Chns. I, I. v. 95 A life of 
pleasure— to delight himself and to be the delight of others. 

2. intr. (for re/.) To be highly pleased, take 
great pleasure, rejoice : a. in or to do (anything). 

a iaa5 Ancr. R. 5a Eue. .iseih hine ueir, & ueng to dehten 
i be biholdunge. a 1385 Prose PsnlUr l[iL 17 t>ou ne shall 
nou^t deliten in sacrifices. ^1385 Chaucer E.G. W. 415 
Yet hath he made lewde folke delyte To serue yow. a 1450 
Le Morte Arth. Suche we haue delyted in. 1535 John 
ap Rice in Pour c. En%. Lett. 33 He delited moche in 
playing at dice and caret cs. 1548 Hall Cfiron. aoi b. An 
Inne, wherein he delighted muche to be. 1605 Shaks. Macb. 
ti. iii. 55 The labour we delight in physicks paine. 161 1 Bible 
Ps. lxviit.30 Scatter thou the people that delite in warre. 
1634 Sir T. Herrert Trav. 16 They delight to dawbe and 
make their skin glister with grease. 1710 Steele & Addison 
Tatter No. 354 F 1 There are no Books which I more de- 
light in than Travels. 1869 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) 
I II. xtt. 145 The obsolete titles delighted in by the Latin 
writers. 1874 Morlev Compromise (1886) 39 We know the 
kind of man whom this system delights to honour, 
b. absol. (without const.). 

1393 Gower Con/. III. 243 And she .. So ferforth made 
hint to delite Through lust. 1509 H awes Past. Pleas, x. ii, 
Divers persons in sundry wyse delyght. 
C. trattsf. of things. 

1577 B. Googe Heresbach's/fusb. 1. (1586) 33 b, The Beane 
dehghteth in riche and wel dounged ground. 1697DAMPIKR 
I'oy. I. iii. 34 The Manatee delights to live m brackish 
Water. 1849 Johnston Ex/. Agric. 116 The hop delights 
in woollen rags. 

1 3. trans. To enjoy greatly : =to delight in. 

a 1450 Knt. d la Tour (1808) 63 The whiche makithe hym 
to desire and delite foule plesaunce of the synne of lechery. 
1591 Sylvester Dh Bartas 1. iv. (1641) 34^ Brave-minded 
Mars . . Delighting nought hut Battails, blood, and murder. 
160a Basse Eleg. l 3 Who lou'd no riot, tho delighted sport. 
1618 I. Smyth Lives Berkelcys (1883) 1 1. 285 Shee often went 
with her husband part of those hunting journeys, delighting 
her crosbowe. 

Delightable (dflartab'l), a. rare. [f. De- 
light v . or sb. + -able : containing the same ele* 
ments as the ME. Delitable.] Affording delight 

1871 R. Ellis Catullus xxxiv. 10 Queen of mountainous 
heights, of all Forests leafy, delightable. 

Delighted (dflai'ted), ppl. a. [f. Delight v. 
and j3. + -ed.] 

1. Filled with delight, highly pleased or gratified. 

a 1687 Wallek Oh /lis Majesty 1 Escape (R.), About the 
keel delighted dolphins play. 1857 Lowell A bove £ Below 
1, What health there is In the frank Dawn's delighted eyes. 

f2. Endowed or attended with delight; affording 
delight, delightful. Obs. 

With the first quot cf. Delightful a, quot. 1600. 

1603 Shaks. Meas.forM. m. i. lai This sensible warme 
motion to become A kneaded clod ; and the delighted spirit 
To bath in fierie floods, or to rccide In thrilling region of 
thicke-ribbed ice. 1604 — Ot/i. 1. iii. 390 If Vertue no de- 
lighted Beautie lacke. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 104 By 
supping a delighted cup o( extreame poyson. 1667 Primatt 



City <fr C. Build. Ded., Your quick and delighted equitable 
dispatch of such Differences as have come before you. 1747 
Collins Passions 30 But thou, O Hope .. What was ihy 
delighted measure; 

Deli ghtedly, adv. [-LY 2.] I« a delighted 
manner. 

1800 Cole ri oc a Pkcolom. it, iv, Delightedly dwells he 
'mong fays and talismans, 1879 Geo. Eliot Theo. Suck ix. 
161 A man delightedly conscious of his wealth. 

Delighter (drtal'tw). [-er.] One who de- 
lights ; one who takes delight in (anything'!. 

a 1677 Basrow Serpi. Wits. 1687 I. xvii. a$o A delighter 
in telling bad stories. 1715 Lond. Gaz. No. 5360/9 All 
Persons that are delighters in Plants and Flowers. 1705 
STANiiort Paraphr. II. 366 To draw a greater Guilt, upon 
the Delighter in, than upon the Commit er of, them. 

Delightful (d/brtful), a. Also 6 delyte-, 
delite-. \t Delight (delite) sb. + *ful.1 

1. Affording delight; delighting; highly pleas- 
ing, charming. 

1530 Palscr. 309/2 Delytefull, that moche delyte th, de> 
titeux. »S53l* Wilson Rhet. (1580) 3 ntarg., Oratours 
muste use defitefull wordes and saiges. 1590 Sfenses P. Q. 
1. iv. 4 Goodly galleries .. Full of Taire wmdowes and de- 
lightful bowres. 1659 D. Pell /mpr. Sea To Rdr. A vij, 
What delightfuller thing canst thou read than a Theam or 
Subject of the Sea. 1667 Milton L. l. 467 Rimmr^, 
whose delightful Seat Was lair Damascus. 1779 Cowfkr 
Lett. 31 Oct., Was there ever anything so delightful as the 
music of the Paradise Lost ? 1848 Dickens Dombey xaav, 
That delightfullest of cities, Paris. 1870 Lowell Study 
Wind. (1871) 1 One of the most delightful books in my 
father's library. 

f2. Full of or experiencing delight ; delighting 
in, delighted with. Obs. 

a 1569 [see Delightfully al. 1376 Fleming Pauopt. Efist. 
39a Shake off that delightfull desire whiche you have to be 
conversaunt in the Citie. 1600 C Sutton Learn to Die 
(1634) 16 Too chilling a doctrine for our delightful dispo- 
sitions, 160a Daniel /lynten's T ri. v. i, We are glad to see 
you thus Delightful. 1687 A. 1 -ovell Bergerac's Com. l/ist. 
a4The Nymph Kccho is so delightful with their Airs, 

Delightfully (drtai-tfuli), adv. [f. prec. + 

-LY2.] 

1. In a delightful manner ; in a way that affords 
delight; charmingly. 

1580 Sidney A rcadia f. (R.), The flock of unspeakable 
virtues, held up delightfully in that best builded fold. 1635 
Bacon Ess. Gardens (Arb.) 558 Those which Perfume the 
Aire most delightfully. 1788 Mad. D'Arrlay Diary a Jan., 
My dear father was delightfully well and gay. 1848 C. 
Bronte J. Eyre xvi.(i873) 160 She sang delightfully: it was 
a treat to listen to her. 1865 M rs. Carlyle Lett. III. a8i 
The air to-day is delightfully fresh. 

T 2. With experience of delight, delightedly. 

a 1369 Kingesmyll Confi. Satan (1578) 7 H must shutte 
up thine eyes from delightfully seeing sin. 1678 Wanlev 
XVond. Lit. World Ded. Aii, These things 1 have many 
times delightfully considered of. 1749 C. Wesley ltymn y 
* Portk in Thy Name \ For Thee delightfully [tol employ 
Whatc'er Thy bounteous grace hath given. 

Delightfalness (d/bi tfulnts). [f. as prec. 

+ -JJESS.] 

1. The state or quality of being delightful. 

1579 Lyly Euphucs (Arb.) 49, I hope the deligbtfulnesse 
of the one wil attenuate the tediousncsse of the other. 1674 
Playfobu Skill Mus. 1. 59 Which Musiek, by its Variety 
and Delight fulness, allayeth the Passions. 1777 Sia W. 
Jones Ess. i. 163 The delight fulness of their climate. 1831 
Greville Mem. Geo. 7^(1875) 11. xv. 182, Admiration of 
the beauty and delightfulness of the place. 

1 2. Of persons : The state of being delighted or 
of feeling delight. Obs, 

1580 Sidney Arcadia (1613) 148-9 But our desires' tyran- 
nicall extortion Doth force vs there to set our chiefe delight 
fuinesse Where but a baiting-place is all our portion. 1608 
Machin Dumb Knt. iv. i, 1 he Queen is all for revels ; her 
high heart . . Bestows itself upon delightfulness. 

Delighting (d/brtiij), vbl. sb. [-ing l.] The 
action of the verb Delight ; delectation. 

a 1335 Prose Psalter xv. ji Delitynges ben in by 1131 honde 
vnto>e ende. 1500-ao Dunrar Poems (1893) 3» x /i4 Uettir 
war leif my paper quhyte, And tak me to vthir dclyttng. 
1581 Sidney ApoL Poetrie (Arb.) 37 Beautifying "both for 
further teaching, and more delighting. »64« Sia R. Baker 
in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. lxaxiv. a His Tabernacles . . 
must needs work in me an infinite delighting. 

Delrghting, ///• <*- [-™ G 2 J Thal flights 
(in the different senses of the verb). 

1563 Form of Medit. in Ltturg. Serv : Q. Eli*. (1847) 504 
With wines, spices, silks, and other vain costly 'delighting 
things. 1599 T. M[ovfbt] Silltvormes ao Full of delighting 
change, and learning greate. 1814 Forgery lv. k. Let me 
..praise Heaven for the delighting pledge. 

Hence Deli-ffhtintfLy adv. 

»6oa Carew Cornwall 13a b, A walk which .. my selfc 
haue oftentimes delightingly seene. 1660 J er. Taylor Duct. 
Dttbit. tv. i. tR.), Though he did not consent clearly and 
delightingly to Seguiri's death. 1836 Neio Monthly Mag. 
XLVI. 425 Readers who delightingly believe, that [etc.]. 

Deliglltless (drtai lles), a. [ less.] Void 
of delight ; affording no delight. (The opposite 
of delightful.) 

1580 Sidney Arcadia Ml. (162a) 387 Turning away her 
feeble sight, as from a delightlesse obiecL c 1750 S h rnstone 
Elegies xt 8 And we. delightless, left to wander home I 
1850 Blackie &ichylus II. 16 For this thou shalt keep 
watch On this delightlcss rock. 

Delightsome (d/lartstfm), a. Also 6 dolyt-, 
delite-. [f. Delight sb. + -some.] — Delightful. 
(In 1 7th c. in frequent use : now only literary.) 



1500-ao Di sbar Poems Ixiv. a Dclyt»um Ivllie of everie 
lusiynes. 1576 Fleming Pauopt. Epist. 409 Up and about 
the pleasaunt and delightsome hilles. 1601 Wte\ta Mirr. 
Mart. E i b, Daie it delightsome in reipcct of night. 161 1 
HiHLt Mai iii. ta Ye shall be a delightsome land. 1697 
Dampir* Voy. 1. xvl 454 The whole lown was very clean 
and delightsome. 1760 Strung Serm. a. (1773} 64 When he 
reflected upon this gay delightsome structure. 1844 M «*. 
Browning Vision of Poets, A mild delightsome melancholy. 
1878 Smairr in Contemp. Rev. 685 All who care to visit . . 
that delightsome land (the Scottish Border). 189a Field 19 
Nov. 770/1 This delightsome, if quick-fleeting, season. 

Delrghtsomely, adv. [f. prec. + -ly. 2.] In 
a dehghisorae manner ; delightfully, joyously. 

1576 Fleming PanoM. Epist. 937 The grasshopper . . was 
deUghtsomly disposca. t6oo Sl rrlet Count rU Far tue vu. 
IxL 892 The misken . . singeth sweetly and de lightsome! y. 
a 1603 T. Cartwrigmt Coufut. Rhem. N. T. (1618) 84 A man 
is willingly, desirously, ana detightsomly holden vnder sinne. 
i88<} Trnnyson Balm 4r Balan, I have not lived my life 
dehghtsomely. 

Deli'ghtsomeness. [f- «s prec. + -ness.] 
** Delightfulness. 

1576 Fleming Pauopt. Epitt. 419 lite delightsomnesse of 
his behaviours. 1679 T. Sid&n Hut. Sevarites it. A little 
Town called by the Inhabitants O/a, from the delightsom. 
ness of the place. 1866 Rusk in Crown Wild Olive 1. 71 To 
repent into delight and delightsomeness. 1883 J. Pasrrr 
Tyne Ch. 334 Tell a stone-deaf man what music is ; dwell on 
its delightsomeness. 

t De'ligible. a. Obs. [f. L. delig-ere to choose 
+ -BLE.] Worthy to be chosen, desirable. 

1680 Holungwortm Penit. J. Marketntna 11 Those Joys 
and pleasures which render humane life any ways deligible. 

t Deli'gnate, v. nonce-wd. [f. De- II. 1 + 

L. lign-ttm wood.] trans. To deprive of wood. 

1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. Ul f 34 Dilapidating (or rather 
delignating his Bishoprick, cutting down the woods thereof'. 

+ 6eli*mate, v. Obsr 0 [f. stem of L. delim&t- 
us filed off, f. De- 1. 2 + limare to file.] 

x6a3 Cockkram, Delimate, to file or thaue from off a 
ihing. 1656 id Blount Glossogr. 

Delimit (drli mil), v. [a. F. dMimit-er (1773 
in Hatzf.), ad. L. delimitare lo mark out as a 
boundary, f. De- I. 3 + limitare to bound, limes, 
Umit-e/n boundary, limit.] trans. To mark or de- 
termine the limits of; to define, as a limit or 
boundary. 

185a Gladstonx Glean. IV. v. 144 Other nations are to 
delimit foi themselves the possessions and status of the 
clergy. 1885 Times 10 Apr. 9 The question of delimiting 
the Russo- Afghan frontier. 

Delimitate (dHi'mit^t), v. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. delimitare : see prec] = prec. 

1884 Manch. Exam. 3 Dec. 5/5 The territory of the Asso- 
ciation as delimitated on an appended map. 1891 Times 18 
May y The Commission to delimitate the frontier between 
13 11 rm ah and Siam. 

Delimitation (dnimit? l *Jan . [a. F. delimi- 
tation (1773 in Hatzf.), n. of action from delimiter 
to Delimit.] The action of delimiting ; the fact 
of being delimited ; determination of a limit or 
boundary ; esp. of the frontier of a territory. 

1836 Sir H. Tavlor Statesman avi. 116 The delimitation of 
those bounds within which a statesman's dispensation should 
be confined. 1868 Gladstone 7«t>. Mundi iv. (i860) no 
They [territorial names) came to signify districts of fiaed and 
known delimitation. 1884 Leeds Mercury 13 Mar., The de- 
limitation of the frontier of Turkestan and Kashgar. 

Delimitative (dfli mil^liv), a. [f. delimitate, 
ppl. slem of deltmitdre to Delimit + -ive.] Hav- 
ing ihe function of delimitation. 

1887 Spectator* Sept. 1171 A Delimitative Commission U 
to mark out the frontier. 

Delimitize : see De- II. i. 

t DeliTie, v. Obs. Also 6 delyne. [ad. L. 
dcltned-re : see Delineate. Cf. Aline v., and mod. 
F. dilinter \ Litlre) .] trans. To mark out by lines ; 
lo outline, sketch; « Delineate v. 1, 2. 

1589 I vi Fortif. 36 Proceede as in the delyning of a bul- 
warke. a 1734 North Exam. (1740) 533 A certain Plan 
had been delined out for a farther Proceeding. 

Deliueable (dJlrn^abl), a. rare. [f. L. de- 
lined-re to Delineate: see -ble.] Capable of 
being delineated. 

1661 Feltiiam Resolves, Lusoria, etc. LetL xvii. 85 In 
either Vision there is something not delineable. 

tDelineament (drti-n/,araent). Obs. [f. L. 
delTned-re : see -ment ; cf. lineament.] The action 
of delineating, or an instance of this ; delinea- 
tion. 

1593 Nashe Ckrisfs T. (1613) 57 The delineament of 
wretchednesse. 161a Selden Drayton's Poly-olb. xl Notes 
181 For similitude of delineaments and composture. 165} 
H. More Antid. Ath. ti. v. 1171a) 5*. m° rc . rude and 
careless strokes and delineaments of Divine Providence. 

Delineate, a. arch, or poetic, [ad. L. 
de lined t- us, pa. pple. of delinedre : see next.] De- 
lineated ; traced out, portrayed, described, etc 
(Also used as a participle.) 

1596 Edw. ///, M.TL 37 Still do 1 see in him delineate His 
mother's visage. 1607 Towell Fourf. Beasts <i6s8> 347 
Such an even and delineate proportion. 1619 BAtsflRiDGfc 
Descr. late Comet 11 That forme which, .is delineate in the 
planispheare. 1773 J. Ross Fratricide v. 508 (MS.) Uut 
whenfs the Muse can give delineate life To heavenly Iftyrsa. 
1848 Bailey Festus Proem (ed. 3* 7/1 And for the soul of 
man delineate here. 

21*- a 



DELINEATE. 

Delineate (d/li'n/V't), v. Also 6 delineat, 
6-7 deliniat(e. [f. ppl. stem of L. d'elinedre to 
outline, sketch out, f. De- I. 3 + llnedre to draw 
lines, linea line : cf. depict, describe.'] 

1. trans. To trace out by lines, trace the outline 
of, as ou a chart or map. 

"559 W. Cunningham Cosvtogr. Glasse 6 Geographic does 
deliniat. and set out the universal earth. r6xa Drayton 
Poly-ell. A b, The Map, lively delineating to thee every 
mountaine, forrest, river and valley. 1710 Berk eley Princ. 
Hum. Knowl. § 127 When therefore I delineate a triangle 
on paper, i860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea viii. § 400 Other 
currents . . delineated on [the] Plates. 1870 F. R. Wilson 
Ch. Lineiisf. 61 The exact position is delineated on the 
plan. 

2. To trace in outline, sketch out (something to 
be constructed) ; to outline ; ' to make the first 
draught of 1 (J.). 

1613 R. C. Table Alph. (ed. 3), Delineate, to draw the pro- 
portion of anything. 1641 Milton Ch. Govt. ii. (1851) 103 
God.. never intended to leave the government thereof de- 
lineated here in such curious architecture to be patch 't after- 
wards. 1670 Marvell Corr. cliv. Wks. 1872-5 II. 338 Not 
willing nor prepared to deliniate his whole proposall. 1764 
Reio Inquiry vl § 15. 172, I have endeavoured to delineate 
such a process. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 394 Our laws 
and the whole constitution of our state having been thus 
delineated. 

3. To represent by a drawing; to draw, por- 
tray. 

1610 Guillim Heraldry Hi. vh\ (1660) 130 Plants, .de. 
lineated with Urns, sprigs, or branches. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. v. xi. 251 With the same reason they may de- 
lineate old Nestor like Adonis. 1704 Sullivan KjVw Nat. 
II. They were accused of being Anthropomorphites ; deline- 
ating the Almighty as they did with hands, with eyes, and 
with feet. 1865 Grote Plato I. i. 17 If horses or lions could 
paint, they would delineate their gods in form like them- 
selves. 

4. fig. To portray in words ; to describe. 

a 1618 Raleigh (J.V It followeth^ to delineate the region 
in which God first planted his delightful garden. 1680 I. 
Chamberlayne (title), Sacred Poem, Wherein the Birth, 
Miracles, &c. of the Most Holy Jesus are Delineated. 
1 791 Bos well Johnson Introd., When 1 delineRte him with- 
out reserve. 1868 Nettleship Browning Introd. 3 Great 
as is his power in delineating all human passion. 

Hence Delineating vbl. sb. ; also altrib. 

1603 Drayton Bar. Warsw. Ix, The Land-skip, Mixture, 
and Del in eatings. 1823 J. Badcock Dom. A musem. 142 The 
Delineating Ink. .for delineating upon stone. 

Delineation (dilin/j^-Jan). Also 6-7 deli- 
niation. [ad. L. delineation-em, n. of action f. 
delituare, to Delineate. So in F. (Pare, 16th c.).] 
The action or product of delineating. 

1. The action of tracing out something by lines ; 
the drawing of a diagram, geometrical figure, etc. ; 
concr. a drawing, diagram, or figure. 

1570 Billingslev Euclid i. ii. n Whereupon follow diuers 
delineations and constructions. 1589 Puttenham Eng. 
Poesie 111. iv. (Arb.) 159 Declination, delineation, diniention. 
are scholasticall termes in deede, and yet very proper. 1646 
Sir T. Browse Pseud. Ep. vi. viii. 314 In the deliniations of 
many Maps of Africa, the River Niger exceedeth it about 
t ;n degrees in length. 1774 J. Brvant My t hoi. 1 1. 234 The 
delineations of the sphere have by the Greeks, .been greatly 
abused. 181 1 Pinkerton Petral. I. 335 There are generally 
several colours together, and these are arranged in striped, 
dotted, and clouded delineations. 

2. The action of tracing in outline something to 
be constmcted ; a sketch, outline, plan, rough draft. 
Usually fig. 

1581 Marbeck Bk. of Notes 939 Painters, .when they in^ 
tend to paint a King, first draw out the proportion upon a 
table, .a man may by that deliniation. .easely perceiue that 
the Image of a King is there painted. 1678 CuowoftTH 
Intell. Syst. 132 In the Seed is conteined the Whole De- 
lineation of the Future man. 172a Wollaston Relig. Nat. 
6, I call it only a Delineation, or rude draught. 1853 
Marsden Early Purr't. 92 Cartwright's bold assertion, that 
the New Testament contains the exact delineation of a 
Christian church. 

3. The action or manner of representing an object 
by a drawing or design ; pictorial representation, 
portraiture ; concr. a portrait, likeness, picture. 

1594 Carew Huarle's Exam. Wits (1616) 00 If with a bad 
pensill he draw ill fauoured shapes, and of bad delineation. 
1615 Crooke Body of Man 17 If Galen would not haue 
Plants and Hearbes painted.. how would hee haue endured 
the delineation of the parts of our body? 1801 Strutt 
Sports Past. 1. i. 12 This delineation .. taken from a 
manuscript and illuminated early in the fourteenth century. 
1831 Brewster Nat. Magic iv. (1833) 86 We shall have 
phantasms of the most perfect delineation. 

4. The action of portraying in words. 
nirl Def. Rhime (1717) 19 In 

1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. v. 11 Let # us begin 



1 these Delineations 



1603 Danirl 
of Men. i66<. 

then with the delineation of the first member of this hideous 
Mystery. 1781 Cowper Lett. 10 Oct., My delineations of 
the heart are from my own experience, 1870 Emerson Soc. 
% Solit., Bks. Wks. (Bonn) 111. 82 Xenophon's delineation 
of Athenian manners. 
f 5. Lineal descent or derivation. Obs. rare. 
1606 G. W[oodcocke] tr. Hist. Ivstine 69 b From him, by 
order of delineation and rightfull succession,, the kingdom 
dtscended to Arimba. 

Delineative (dni'n/,#tv), a. [f. ppl. stem of 
L, delinedre. to Delineate + -ive.] Pertaining to 
delineation ; tending to delineate. 

189a Clerke Earn. Studies Homer x. 276 The delineative 
Inlaying of the Shield of Achilles. 
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Delineator (dili'mV^i). [agent-n. in L. form 
from delinedre to Delineate.] 

1. One who delineates, sketches, or depicts. 

178a V. Knox Ess. 52 (R.) We are tempted to exclaim, 
with a modern delineator of characters, * Alas, poor human 
nature '. 1815 W. H. Irelano Scribbleomania 202 An un- 
biassed delineator of facts. 1865 Wright Hist. Caricature 
vi. (1875) 100 The medisvat artists in generat were not very 
good delineators of form. 

2. An instrument for tracing outlines. 

1774 Specif W. Storeys Patent No. 1183 An optical In- 
strument or accurate delineator. 1844 Civ. Eng. tf A rchil. 
Jrnl. VII. 237 A profile delineator .. Improvements in ap- 
paratus for obtaining the profile of various forms or figures. 

Delineatory (ciili*n/|at3ri), a. [f. as prec. : 
see -ory.] Belonging to delineation ; descriptive. 

1834 H. O'Brien Round Towers Ireland 129, I have 
traced from the Irish, .its delineatory name. 

Delineatress (dili:ni£»*tres). rare. [f. De- 
lineator : see -ess.] A female delineator. 

1876 Daily Nevus 22 Aug. 3 Madame Materna, the de- 
lineatress of Brunnhilda. 

t Deli'neatnre. Obs. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
ITneare + -ure.] Delineation ; description. 

1611 Cotgr., Delineat ure, the same [as Delineation] \ or, 
a delineaturc. 1635 Brathwait Arcad. Pr. h. 93 In the 
delineature of those features. 1659 A. Loveday in R. Love- 
day's Lett. (1663) A vj a, Without any other additional de» 
lineature. 

f Delrniment. Obs. [ad. L. dclimmenl-um, 
f. delin-, delentre.'] 

7727 Bailey vol. 1 1, Deliniment, a mitigating or asswaging. 

+ Delinvtion. Obs. rare— 1 , [irreg. f. L. de- 
linedre to besmear (ppl. stem delit-) : see -tion.] 
The action of smearing. 

1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. xviii. 68 The Delinition also of 
the Infant's Ears and Nostrils with the Spittle of the Priest. 

fDeli'nque, v. Obs. rare- 0 , [ad. L. delin- 
qu-Zre to fail, be lacking, be at fault, offend, f. De- 
I. i + linquhre to leave: so F. dilinque-r (15th c. 
in Littre).] (See qnot.) 

1623 Cock era m 11. , To Leaue, delinque. 

t Delrnquence. Obs. [ad. L. dclinquentia 
(Tertnllian), f. delinquenl-em, Delinquent a. : 
see -ence.] The fact of being a delinquent ; cul- 
pable failure in duty. 

1 68a Address fr. Hereford 'in Lond.Gaz. No. 1695/1 Prayers 
. .and. .Vows of Allegiance, .are the best Offerings we have 
to attone Heaven for our Delinquence. 1779-81 Johnson 
L. P., PopeV/ks. IV. 103 All his delinquences observed and 
aggravated. 183a Blackw. Mag. XXXI. 390 Rights . . are 
to be sacrificed without either proved delinquence or tendered 
compensation. 

Delinquency (dfli'rjkwensi). [f. as prec. : see 

-ENCY.] 

I. The condition or quality of being a delinquent ; 
failure in or neglect of duty ; more generally, vio- 
lation of duty or right ; the condition of being 
guilty, guilt. 

1648 Articles of Peace xxvii. in Milton's Whs. (185 1) II., 
In case of Refractories or Delinquency, [they] may distrain 
and imprison, and cause such Delinquents to be distrained 
and imprisoned, a 1661 Fuller Worthies (1840) III. 80 
Such as compounded for their reputed delinquency in our 
late civit wars. 1751 Smollett Per. Pic. (1779)1 1. 1. 11a 
They were old offenders in the same degree of delinquency. 
1754 Richardson Grandison (1781) II. xxviii. 256, 1 know 
not any act of delinquency she has committed. 189a Sir 
H. H. Lopes in Law Times Rep. LXV11. 142/1 There must 
be moral delinquency on the part of the person proceeded 
against. 

b. (with //.) An act of delinquency ; a fault, sin 
of omission ; an offence, misdeed. 

1636 G. Sandys Paraphr. JobQ.), Can Thy years deter- 
mine like the age of man That thou should'st my delin- 
quencies exquire ? 1651 G. W. tr. Coioer* Inst. 209 From 
these Delinquencies proceed greater crimes. 1854 Emerson 
Lett. $ Soc. Aims, ComicVflts. (Bohn) III. 205 The yawning 
delinquencies of practice. 1876 Grant Burgh Sch. Scotl. 

II. v. 175 If delinquencies be committed in the playground, 
they may be reported to the masters. 

Delinquent (dflrnkwent), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
delinquent-cm, pr. pple. of delinquere : see De- 
linque and -ent. Caxton used a form in -aunt, a. 
F. dtlinquant, pr. pple. of dtflinquer.] 

A. adj. Failing in, or neglectful of, a duty or 
obligation; defaulting; faulty; more generally, 
guilty of a misdeed or offence. 

1603 Holland PlutarcVs Mor. 93 Having offended or 
being delinquent in any duetie. 16x1 Speeo Hist. Gt. Brit. 
ix. viii. (1632) 56a Whensoeuer one Prince is delinquent 
against another, a 1640 J. Ball Answ. to Can 1. (1642) 26 
The Ministerie may be lawfull, though in many particulars 
delinquent and deficient. 1709 Sacheverell Serm. 15 Aug. 
4 He stands delinquent. 1824 \V. Irving T. Trav. I. 276 
A delinquent schooUboy. 1891 Daily News 5 Feb. 5/4 What 
are | delinquent parishes'?, : parishes that have a provoking 
habit of neglecting to hand over the sums that are due from 
them on account of the relief of the poor. 

h. transf. Of or pertaining to a delinquent. 

1657 Burton 's Diary (1828) II. 129 A purchaser of this or 
any other delinquent lands. 1889 Bruce Plant. Negro 218 
Sold out by the public auctioneer for delinquent taxes. 

B. sb. L One who fails in duty or obligation, a 
defaulter ; more generally, one guilty of an offence 
against the law, an offender. 

1484 Caxton Chivalry 34 To punysshe the trespacers and 
delynquaunts. 1605 Shaks. Macb. in. vi. 12 Did he not 
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straight In pious rage, the two delinquents teare? 1638 
Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. (1654) H. 11. 61 When the Delin. 
quent concurs in opinion with the judge. 1709 Steele & 
Swift Tatter No. 74 T 10 Where Crimes are enormous, the 
Delinquent deserves little Pity. 1836 H. Coleridge North. 
Worthies (1852) I. 50 Severe prosecution of delinquents. 
1865 Livingstone Zambesi xx. 410 This deliberation how- 
ever gave the delinquents a chance of escape. 

2. Eng. Hist. A name applied by the Parlia- 
mentary party to those who assisted Charles I or 
Charles II, by arms, money, or personal service, 
in levying war, 1642-1660. 

The term was exhaustively defined by an Order of 27 
March, 1643. As it practically included all Royalists, it 
became in common parlance almost synonymous with 
Cavalier. 

1643 Ordinance ofParlt. April 1 Preamb., That the estates 
of such notorious Delinquents, as have been the causes or 
Instruments of the publick calamities, .should be converted 
and applyed towards the supportation of the great charges 
of the Commonwealth, c 1643 Ballad * A Mad World 1 in 
The Ru?nP 1. (1662)48 A Monster now Delioquent term'd 
He is declared to be, And that his lands, as well as goods, 
Sequestered ought to be. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 111. 
(1702) I. 212 Hereupon, they [the Commons] call'd wbom 
they pleased, Delinquents. 1648 D. Jenkins Wks. 7 A Dc 
linquent is he who adhears to the Kings Enemies", Com. 
Sur. Litil. 261. This shewes who are delinquents. 1670 
Moral Stale Eng. si The bleeding estates of unhappy de- 
linquents. 1761-a Hume Hist. Eng. (1806) IV. liv. 169. 



Deli'nquently, adv. rare~°. [f. prec. + -ly2.] 
[n a delinquent manner ; so as to fail in duty. 
1864 in Webster. 



In a delinquent manner ; so as to 1 



+ Deli'nquish, v. Obs. [f. L. delinquhe (see 
Delinque), after relinquish. (OF. had a rare <#- 
linquir « dtlinqtter : so Pr. and Sp. delinquir.)] 
intr. To fail in duty or obligation ; to be guilty of 
a delinquency. 

1606 J. King 4/A Serm. Hampton Crt. 13 Must all be re- 
moued. .because some had delinquished ? 

t Delrnquishment. Obs. [f. prec. + -ment.] 

1. Failure iu duty ; a fault, offence, delinquency. 
1593 Nashe Christ's 7:23 a, Thou shalt be my vninno- 

cence, and whole summe of delinquishment. 1 633 T. Adams 
Exp. 2 Peter ii. 1 Suffering for our delinquishments. 

2. = Relinquishment, {bombastic nonce-use.) 
1603 Dkkker Grissil (Shaks. Soc.) 21 Though to my discon- 

solation, I will oblivionize my love to the Welsh widow, and 
do here proclaim my delinquishment. 

t De'liquate, v. Chem. Obs. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. deliqua-re trans, to clear off, clarify (a liquid), 
f. De- I. 3 + liqudre to liquefy, melt, dissolve.] 

1. trans. To dissolve (in a liquid), melt down. 
1673 Ray Joum. LowC. 273 It seemed, .to have a mixture 

of Sulphur and fixt salt deliquated in it. 

2. intr. To deliquesce. 

1669 Boyle Contn. New Exp. 1. (1682) 37, 1 caused an un- 
usual Brine to be made, by suffering Sea-salt to deliquate in 
the moist air. 1680 — Exp. Chem. Princ. 1. 5 Salt of Tartar 
left iu moist Cellars to deliquate. 1800 Med. y ml. IV. 373 
A salt crystallized in small needles, easily deliquating. 

Hence De'liquated a. 

1675 Evelyn .Terra (1729) 9 Precipitated by deliquated 
Oil of Tartar. 1691 Ray Creation 1. (1704) 50 Oil of Vitriol 
and deliquated Salt of Tartar. 

t Deliqua'tion. Obs. [n. of action f. prec. : 
see -ATION.] The process of deliquating; deli- 
quescence. 

1 61 a Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 264 Sometimes 
digestion needfut is, and deliquation too. Ibid. 270 Deli- 
quation is the liquation of a concrete (as salt, powder cal- 
cined, &c.) set in an humid and frigid place . . that it flow, 
having a watery form. 1657 in Phys. Diet. 

t Deli*que. Obs. rare. [ad. L. deliquium : see 
below; cCrelique.] «= Deliquium 1 1; failure. 

1645 Rutherford Tryalff Tri. Eaiih (1845) 71 It cometh 
from a delique in the affections . . that there is a swooning 
and delique of words. 

Deliquesce (delikwe's), v. [ad. L. deliquesc- 
h-e to melt away, dissolve, disappear, f. De- I. 3 + 
liquescerc to become liquid, melt, inceptive of 
liquere to^be liquid, clear, etc.] intr. 

1. Chem. To melt or become liquid by absorbing 
moisture from the air, as certain salts. 

1756 C Lucas Ess. Waters 1. 14 They attract the humidity 
of the air, and deliquesce, or run liquid. 1780 Phil. Trans. 
LXX. 349 This pot-ash . . deliquesces a little in moist air. 
1876 Page Advd. Text-bk. GtoL xvi. 299 Pure chloride of 
sodium is not liable to deliquesce. 

b. Biol. To liquefy or melt away, as some parts 
of fungi or other plants of low organization, in the 
process of growth or of decay. 

1836-9 Tooo Cycl. Anat. II. 953 [The brain's] disposition 
to deliquesce when exposed, .to the air. 187a Oliver Elcm. 
Bot. 11. 292 [Fungi] often deliquesce when mature. 1882 
Vines Sachs' Bot. 272 Zoogonidia which are set free 
by the wall of the mother-cell becoming gelatinous and 
deliquescing. 

2. gen. To melt away {lit. and fig.). (Mostly 
humorous or affected?) 

1858 O. W. Holmes Ant. Breakf.t. xi. (1891) 256, I have 
known several very genteel idiots whose whole vocabulary 
had deliquesced into some half dozen expressions, i860 — 
Elsie V. 107 Undue apprehensions . . of its tendency to dc 
liquesce and resolve itself . . into puddles of creamy fluid. 
1871 Jowett Plato 1. 436 If while the man is alive the body 
deliquesces and decays. 

Hence Delique'scing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1791 Phil. Trans. LXXXI. 330 Some of the deliquescing, 
part of the mass. 
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Deliquescence (dclikwcsens). [f. Deliques- 
cent : sec -knce. (So mod.F. 1792 in Ilatzf.)] 
The process of deliquescing or melting away; esp. 
Ihe inching or liquefying of a salt by absorption of 
moisture from the air. 

1800 Hf.nry Epit. Chem. (1808) 118 This change U termed 
deliquescence. 1839-47 Todd Cycl. Anat. II F. 503/a The 
nucleated cells . . gradually disappear by a kind of solution 
or deliquescence. 186* I iawthornb Our Old Itomt (1883) 

I. 3£o The English ..hurry to the seaside with red, per- 
spiring faces, in a state of combustion and deliquescence. 

fig. 1881 Spectator 19 Man 373 The deliquescence .. of 
beliefs. 

b. cotter. The liquid or solution resulting from 
this process. 

1750 C. Lucas Ess. Waters I. 148 This deliquescence or 
solution always has an acrid taste, i860 O. W. Holmes 
/Ww, De Sauty, Drops of deliquescence glistened on his 
forehead. 

Deliquescency (delikwe'sensi). rare, [f. as 
prec. + -kncy.] The quality of being deliquescent ; 
tendency to deliquesce. 

1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters 11. 43 Some attribute this de- 
liquescency of salt to the redundance of an alcali. i860 
Khskin Mod. Paint. V. vi. viL 83. S3* 

Deliquescent (dclikwe-senP, a. [mod. ad. L. 
deliquescent-cm t pr. pple. of deliquesceYe to Deli- 
quesce. So in mod.*. (1783 in Ilatzf.).] 

1. Chem. That deliquesces ; having the property 
of melting or becoming liquid by absorption of 
moisture from the air. 

1791 Edin. New Disp. 381 Mild fixed alkali is.. consider* 
ably deliquescent. 1812 6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. ft Art 

II. 489 A salt is deliquescent, when it has a greater attrac- 
tion for water than the air, as it will in that case take water 
from the air. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. iv. (1873) 66 Those 
salts answer best for preserving cheese which contain most 
of the deliquescent chlorides. 

2. a. Biol. Melting awny in the process of growth 
or of decay : see Deliquesce t b. 

1874 Cooke Fungi a 8 It Is very difficult to observe the 
structure of the hymenium, on account of its deliquescent 
nature. 

b. Bot. Branching in such a way that the maiu 
stem or axis is, as it were, dissolved in ramifications. 

1866 Treat. Hot., Deliquescent . . as the head of an oak 
tree. 1880 Grav Struct. Bot. iii. 5 3. 49 Thus the trunk is 
dissolved into branches, or is deliquescent, as in the White 
Elm. 

3. humorously. Dissolving (in perspiration). 

1837 Svo. Smith Let. Singleton Wks. 1859 11. 394/x Strid- 
ing over the stiles to Church, with a § second-rate wife— dusty 
and deliquescent— and four parochial children, full of cate- 
chism and bread and butter. 171876 M. Collins Pen 
Sketches 1. 180 The dusty and deliquescent pedestrian. 

t Deli'quiate, v. Chem. Obs. [irreg. f. L. 
deliqudre (Deliquate), or f. Deliquium 2 .] intr. 
«Deliquate 2, Deliquesce. 

178a Wedgwood in Phil. Trans. LXX. 333 No crystal* 
Hzation was formed : the dry salt, .deliquiated in the air. 
1810 Henry Elctn. Chem. (1840) 11. 397 Urea, .deliquiates, 
when exposed to the air, into a thick brown liquid. 1854 J. 
Scoffehn in Orr*s Circ. Sc. Chem. 14 Other salts . . become 
liquid, or deliquiate. 

t Deliquiation. Obs. [n. of action from 
prec] ■ Deliquescence. 

178a Wedgwood in Phil. Trans. LXX. 324 A salt, .which 
. .would have crystallized long before the alkali became dry, 
or remained after its deliquiation. 

t Delrquity. Obs. [f. L. dcliqiMts lacking, 
wanting + -it* : cf. obliquity] Delinquency, guilt. 

1691 Christ Exalted \ 158 Christ.. hath infinitely more 
Holiness than our sins have of Deliquity or Malignity in 
them. 

Deliquium 1 (d/li'kwitfm). areh. [L. deli* 
qui urn failure, want, f. delinquerc (deliqtt-) : see 
Delinque, Delict, and cf. Delique.] 

1. Failure of the vital powers ; a swoon, fainting 
fit. Also Jig. 

j x 597j'.KiNG On Jonas (1864) i8o(StanO His soul forsook 
him, as it were, and there was deliquium^ animx.] i6ai 
Burton Anat. Mel. 1. iii. L H, He. .carries Disket, Aquavitae, 
or some strong waters about him, for fear of deliquium.*. 
1681 G lam v ill SadducisMus 14 Strange things men report 
to have seen during those Deliquiums. 1746 Brit. Mag. 
10a He.. was seiz'd with a sudden Deliquium. 1867 Car- 
lvle Remin, (1881]} II. 10 Jeffrey . .bewildered tbe poor jury 
into temporary deliquium or loss of wits. 

1 2. A failure of light, as in an eclipse. Obs.^ 
1647 Crashaw Poems 160 Forcing his sometimes eclipsed 
face to be A long deliquium to the light of thee. 1663 T. 
Spencer Prodigies (1665) 5 The strange deliquium of Light 
in the Sun about the death of Cwsar. 1671 Shadwell 
Humorists til. 33, 1 have suffer'd a Deliquium, viz. an 
Eclipse. 

3. Confused with DELIQUIUM 2, as if = melting 
away, or state of having melted away: usuallyy^. 

a 1 71 1 Ken Psyche Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 381 Her Pow'rs tn 
Liquefaction sou exhal'd, She into amorous Deliquium falls. 
1837 Carlvlr Fr. Rev. {1857) !• «; Vtt. viii. an The As- 
semhly melts, under such pressure, into deliquium ; or, as it 
is officially called, adjourns. 1858 — Fredk.Gt. (1865) I. iv. 
v. 31a Stalwart sentries were found melted into actual de- 
liquium of swooning. 

t Deliquium 2 . Obs. [L. deliquium flowing 
down, dropping down, f. deliqudre \ sec Deli- 
quate.] « Deliquescence. 

1641 French Distill, i. (165x^9 Deliquium, is the dissolv- 
ing of a hard body into a liquor, as salt . . ia a moist, cold 
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place. 1654 WiiiTLOCK Zootomia 407 Death is a pre- 
paring Deliquium, or melting us down into a Menstiuutn v 
fit for tbe Chymistry of the Resurrection to work on. 17*7- 
51 Chamber* Cycl. s. v., Salt of tartar, or any fixed alcali, 
set in a cellar, .runs, into a kind of liquor, called by the 
chymists, oil of tartar per deliquium. 18*3 J. Radcock 
Dotn. Amusem. a6 Asmuch hot oil of tartar, per deliquium, 
as will saturate the acid. 

Deliracy (d/U'rasi). rare. [f. Delirate : cf. 
accuracy \ piracy, and see -ACT.] Subjection to de- 
lirium : cf. Delirancy. 

1814 Southev Bk. 0/ Ch. (1841) S43 By lunacy, deliracy, or 
apathy. 

Delirament (d/HTiime'nt). Now rare. [ad. 
L. deltrdmettt-um^ f. dcltrdrc: see Deli re v. y and 
•ment. J Raving, frenzy, insanity ; a craze. 

c 1440 CArGRAvm Life St. Kath. iv. 1431 That the! calle 
fehh, we calle delirament. 1560 Rolland Crt, Venus in. 
593 He was deiect be daft delyrament. 1605 Bell Motives 
cone. Romish Faith Pref. xa These and like popish delira* 
merits. 1856 Fkrrier Inst. Mctaph, vm. v. 339 Some of the 
fashionable deliraments of the day, such as clairvoyance and 
. .spirit, rapping. 

t Delrrancy. Obs. [f. Deliba^ or L. delt- 
rdttt-ettt, corresponding to L. type *delirdtWia : see 
•ancyJ Raving, frenzy, madness. 

1659 Gauokn Tears 308 A Manichean dotage and deli- 
rancy seiscth upon tbenu 1678 Cudwobth intell. Syst. 1. 
v. 691 This attempt of his was no other than a plain Deli, 
rancy, or At heist ick Phrenzy in him. a 1734 North Lives 
(1890) 111. 144 This was a sort of delirancy. 

Delirant d/hi *rant , a. and sb. [ad. L. de~ 
tirdnt-em, pr. pple. of dcltrdrc (see Delire v.), or 
a corresponding F. dtlirant (18th c in Hatzf.), pr. 
pple. of de'lircr.'] 
t A. adj. Ravine, mad, insane. Obs, 

1600 Lodge in EngTands Helicon D b, Age makes silly 
Bwainea delirant. 1681 Glanvill Sadducitmus l (1716) 66 
What can be imagined more delirant and more remote from 
common sense? Ibid. 71 This Man . . is either delirant and 
crazed, or else plays Tncks. 

B. sb. Med. «= Delirifacient. 

187a Tanners Mem. Poison Pref. (cd. 3) 8 Neurotics : sub- 
divided into Narcotics, Anaesthetics, Inebriants, DelirauLs 
[etc]. 

t Delrratei v. Obs. rare — K [f. pph stem of 
L. dclfrdrc : see Delire v. and -ate 3.] a. trans. 
= Deliriate. b. intr. •* Delire 2. Hence De- 
li-rating ///. a. 

1603 Holland Plutarch 's Mor. 11. 393 (L.) They say it 
[ivy] hath an infatuating and delirating spint in it. 1683 
Cocrkram, Dclirate, to dote. 

Deliration (del ir?' -Jan), [ad. L. dslirdlidn-ettt, 
n. of action from dcltrdrc : see Delire v.] 

1. Delirium, aberration of mind ; frenzy, madness. 
1600 ffosp. Inc. Fooles 9 Deliration is oftentimes a Symp. 

tome . . of an feuer. / bid. 10 Frensie being a far more violent 
infirmitio than deliration or dotage. 1668 H. More Dir. 
Dial. 11. )tiv. (17 13) 13a As idely as those that pill Straws or 
tie knots on Rushes in a fit of Deliration or Lunacy. 1840 
Caslvle Heroes v. (1858)323 An earnestness, .which, .drove 
him into tbe strangest incoherences, almost deliration s. 
185$ Miss A. Manning O. Chelsea Bun-house iii. 45 Her 
Deliration incessantly finding Vent in an incoherent Babble, 
fb. A rendering delirious or temporarily insane. 
1656 H. More Enthus. Tri. (17x2) 19 The Effect Is the 
deliration of tbe party after he awakes, for he takes his 
Dreams for. .real Transactions. 

2. fig. Wildly absurd behaviour or speech, as if 
arising from aberration of mind. 

1603 Harsnet Pop. Impost, ty What a Deliration is this 
in our graue, learned and famous College of. . Physicians I 
1678 Cudwobth fntell. Syst. 848 The many atheistick hal* 
lucinations or delirations concerning it [cogitation]. 18a 1 
New Monthly Mag. II. 133 The bombastic deliration of 
Lee's tragedy, i860 Emerson Cond. Life, Worship laa In 
creeds never was such levity: witness.. the periodic 're- 
vivals .the deliration of rappings. 

t DeliTO, v- Obs. [ad. L. dcltrdrc to be tie- 
ranged, crazy, out of one's wits, orig. to go oat of 
the furrow, to deviate from the straight, go off ; f. 
De- I. a + lira ridge, fnrrow, in ploughing ; with 
sense 2 cf. F. de'lircr (in Rabelais, 16th c) *to 
doat, rave, do things against reason * (Cotgr.).] 

1. intr. To go astray, go wrong, err. 

a 1400 Cov. My st. (1841) 204 God wyl be vengyd on man . . 
That wyl nevyr be schrevyn, but evyrmore doth delvrc. 
1560 Rolland Crt. Venus it. 339 Sa peirt for to delyre Fra 
Venus Court, or thairfra for to gyre ? 1633 T. Adams Exp. 
a Peter ii. 5 He repents not as man does, Tor he cannot de- 
lire and err as man does. 

2. To go astray from reason ; to wander in mind, 
be delirious or mad, to rave. 

Hence Dell Ting ///. a. 

1600 Hosp. Inc. Fooles to Franticke and deliring Fooles. . 
who . . swarue from all sense, 163a Quasles Dw. Fancies 
iv. x v. How fresh bloud dotes 1 O now green Vouth delires 1 
1675 K. Burthoggk Causa Dei 196 He delires, and is out of 
his Wits, that would prefer? it (moonlight] before tbe Sun 
by Day. 

t Delrrement. Obs. [a. obs. F. dt'lircmcnl, 
' a raving or doatiog* (Cotgr.), ad. L. delirament- 
urn.] «*Deliuamest. 

16x3 If t.YwoOD Silver Age 11. i, Thus— thou art here, and 
there.— With me, at homeland at one instant both I In vain 
are these decrements, and to me Most deeply incredible. 
1637 — Dial. iv. Wks. 1874 VI. 179 With fond dcliremctits 
let him others charme. 1633 T. Adams Exp. a Peter i. 4 
This delirement never came into the holy apostles' minds. 



DELIRIUM. 

Doliria, occas. pi. of Deliuiuk. 

Deliriant d/li rianl), a. and sb. Med. [f. De- 
lhi rusi : cf. next, and anvsthesianl, etc.] 

1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Deliriant, having power to produce 
delinum. Applied to luch drugs as henbane, Indian hemp, 
and auch like. 

t DeliTiate, v. Obs. [f. L. dcliri-um Deli- 
Bium + -atk 3.] trans. To make delirious. 

1658 R. Fianck North. Mem. (1821) p. iii, Now so gener- 
ally and epidemically the kingdom was diseased, that de- 
linated and distracted, they let one another blood, a 1711 
Ken Chrhtophil Poet. Wk*. 1721 I. 478 Their Love mls- 
plac'd deliriates their Wit. 

Delirifacient (d/lirif^Pent), a. and sb. Med. 
[f. L. delirium, DELifilUM, a?Urdre to be crazy + 
facicnt-tnt making.] 

A. adj. Causing or producing delirium. 

B. sb. An agent or substance that produces 
delirium. 

1875 II. C Wooo Thtrap. (1879) 319 In some „ morphia 
acts as a delirifacient. 

Delirious (d/lrrios), a. [t. L. dcliri-um + 
-ous.] 

1. Affected with delirium, esp. as a result or 
symptom of disease ; wandering in mind, light- 
headed, temporarily insane. 

1706 Swift Death 0/ Par trldge,T\\t people, .said, he had 
been for some time delirious ; but when 1 saw him, he had 
his understanding as well as ever 1 knew. 1751 Johnson 
Ratabler No. 153 P 11 He caught a fever, .of which he died 
delirious on the third day. 1804 AaEasrruv Surg. Obs. 175 
lie had gradually become delirious, and. .could scarcely be 
kept in bed. 1871 bml. Watson Princ. Physic (ed. 5) I. 
xviiL 350 The patient, complaining probably of his head, 
becomes nil al once and furiously delirious. 

b. Belonging lo or characteristic of delirium. 

1703 J. Logan to Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem. IX. 188 In what he 
has wrote to-day one paragraph may appear almost de- 
lirious. iZoaMsd. J ml. XXI. 435 March 35th . .The whole 
of this day be has talked quite incoherently. .March a6th. 
The same delirious manner has continued all this day. 1874 
CAarENTRR Ment. Phys. 1. L J 7 (1879) 8 The delirious 
ravings of Intoxication or of Fever. 

2. trans/, and Jig. a. Characterized bv wild ex- 
citement or symptoms resembling those of delirium ; 
frantic, crazed. 1 mad \ 

1791 Cowper Iliad xv. 156 Frantic, delirious 1 thon art 
lost for ever 1 i8ao 1. Tavlor Enthus. iv. (1867) 77 The 
delirious bigot who bums with ambition to render himself 
the enemy . . of the Church. 1855 Brim ley Ess., Tennyson 
76 Snatches of song that make the world delirious wiih 
delight. 

b. Of things, actions, clc. 

15^9 Brought ons Lett. iii. 13 Yon. .charge the High com- 
mission of Atheisme, for calling you to account for your 
delirious doctrine. 18x8 Byron C h. liar. tv. laa, How the 
giant element From rock to rock leaps with delirious bound. 
1858 Carlvlk Frcdk. Gt. (1865) 1. 11. vu 87 The delirious 
screech . .of a railway train. 

Deliriously, a*tv. [f. prec + -LT 2 .] In a 
delirious manner ; madly, frantically. 
z8ao BvaoN Mar. Fat tv. i. 240 The plague Which sweeps 
i the sotal deliriously from life 1 1863 h. G Clayton Queens 
j of Song II. 380 They were deliriously dancing, shouting, 
singing, .with the roost hilarious gaiety. 

Delrriousness. [f. as prec. + -kess.] The 
state of being delirious ; delirium. 

1779-81 Johnson L. P., PopeWVs. IV. 86 Pope, at the 
intermission of his deliriousness, wax always saying some- 
thing kind, .of his. .friends. 176a Hkrebdrn Comment, xii, 
Giddiness, forget fulness, slight deliriousness. 1855 Single* 
ton Virgil I. 368 What such intense deliriousness? 

Delirium (d/lrri#m). PI. deliriums, -ia. 
[a. L. delirium (Celsus), madness, derangement, 
dcriv. oidetirdrc to be deranged : see Delike v.] 

1. A disordered state of the menial faculties re- 
sulting from disturbance of the functions of the 
brain, and characterized by incoherent speech, hal- 
lucinations, restlessness, and frenzied or maniacal 
excitement. 

1599 Bronghton's Lett. xii. 43 It is but the franticke de. 
lirium of one, whose pride hath made him 4>p*tawari»>. 
1656 R10GLKY Pract. Physick 141 The signs are a weak 
Pulse, .delirium. 1670 Cotton Esptrnon 111. xit. 6^8 II is 
Deliriums had far longer intervals than before. 1707 1* LOYEa 
Physic. Pnlse-IVatcA 357^ The Dcliria and Melancholic 
Fevers are indicated by this Pulse.^ 1756 Burke Subt. ft B. 

; Introd. Wks. I. 103 Opium is pleasing to Turks on account 
of the agreeable delirium it produces. 2840 Dickens Old 

\ C. Shop at, In a raging fever accompanied with delirium. 
1871 Sir T. Watson Princ. Physic (ed. 5) I. xviiu 360 The 
deli rium you will generally find to be not a fierce or mis- 
chievous delirium, but a busy delirium. 
2../fc. Uncontrollable excitement or emotion, as 
of a delirious person ; frenzied rapture ; wildly 
absurd thought or speech. 

1650 Howell Masansello 1. xa6 He had broken out into 
a thousand delirium's and fooleries. 1709 Steele Tatter 

i No. ny f 10 Any Free-tbinker whom they shall find pubKsh' 
inghis Deliriums. 1791-1883 D'Isbaeli Cur. Lit (1866) a/ x 
Testimonies of men of letters of the pleasurable delirium 
of their researches. 1836 W. Iivtnc Astoria II. a*5 He 
lumped up, shouted, clapped his hands and danced in a de- 
lirium of joy, until he upset the canoe. 1879 Geo. Kliot 
Thro. Such aiv. 354 The gorgeous delirium of gladiatorial 
shows. 

Delirium tremens (d/lt'ritfra trrmenz). [mod. 
Medical Lai. «= trembling or quaking dclirinm.] A 
species of delirium induced by excessive indulgence 
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in alcoholic liquors, and characterized by tremblings 
and various delusions of the senses. 

'The term was introduced by Dr. Sutton, in 1813, for that 
form of delirium which is rendered worse by bleeding, but 
improved by opium. By Rayer and subsequent writers it 
has been almost exclusively applied to delirium resulting 
from tbe abuse of aleobol.' (Syd. Soc. Lex.) 

1813 T. Sutton (title), Tracts on Delirium Tremens, etc, 
etc. 1865 Tylor Early Hist. Man. i. 6 Tbe fiends which 
torment the victim of delirium tremens. 
Jig. 183a Blackiv. Mag. Jan. 123/2 The delirium tremens 
of radicalism, in which the unhappy patient.. imagines him- 
self haunted by a thousand devils, who are not only men 
but Tories. 

T Deli/rous, a. Obs. [f. L. delir-us doting, 
crazy (f. De- I. 2 + lira ridge, furrow : cf. Delibe) 
4 -ous.] = Delirious ; crazy, raving. 

1656 H. More Enthus. Tri. (1712) 33 The rampant and 
delirous Fancies of. .Paracelsus, a 1687 Ibid. 54 Theythat 
deny this true Enthusiasm, do confirm those wild delirous 
Fanaticks in their false Enthusiasm. 1673 Ray Joum. Low 
C. 144 We observed in these Countries more Idiots and de- 
lirous persons tban anywhere else. 1722 PAH. Trans. 
XXXI I. 25 He became delirous with Convulsions. 

Hence t Deli'rousness. 

^1687 H. More Antid. Ath. in. be. Schol. {1712) 174 
Many other circumstances have been told me by them . . 
without the least species or shadow of delirousness. 

T DeliTy. Obs. PI. -ies. [ad. I,. deliri-nm 
Delirium : cf. ministry^ = Delirium. 

1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. 11. ii. 18 The deliries, or dreams 
of the Mycologists, touching their Gods. 1677 Ibid. 111. 137 
The Deliries or sick Dreams of Origen. 

Delisk, var. of Dulse, a sea- weed. 

Delit, earlier form of Delight. 

t Delit ability. Obs. In 4 delitabilite, 
dilat-, diletabilte. [ME. a. OF. delitableti, f. 
delitable : see next.] Delightfulness, delight. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter Prol., Pe dxlatabilte of pis gyft. 
Ibid. Ixvii. 36 In diletabilte of lut. c 1340 — Prose Tr. 43 
Gastely joye and delitabilite. 

t Delitable, a. Obs. Also 4 delit abill, -byt(l, 
dilitable, diletabile, 4-6 delyt-, 5 delet-, de- 
lite-, delegable, dylitabile. [ME. a. OF. delit- 
able (deleft-, delet-, deliet-), f. delitier to Delight : 
cf. Delectable, Delichtable.] Affording de- 
light ; delightful, pleasant, delectable. 

c 3290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 220/26 An yle . . bat delitable was 
inou. a 1340 Hampole Psalter Cant. 523 J?e notis of luf er 
delitabylest in the melody bat sho shewys. 136a Langl. 
P. PI. A. 1. 32 Dreede dilitable drinke. C1386 Chaucer 
Clerk's T. 6 Wher many a tour and toun thou maist by- 
holde . . And many anothir delitable [v. rr. de-, dileetable] 
sight. C1400 Maunoev. (Roxb.) xii. 51^ Appels faire of 
coloure and delitable to behald. c 1450 Mironr Saluacionn 
660 A delitable floure. c 1500 Lancelot 1738 Thar giftis mot 
be fair and delitable. 3500-ao Dunbar Goldyn Targe 120 
Ianus, god of entree delytable. 

t Delitably, adv. Obs. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] 
In a ' delitable ' manner ; delightfully, pleasantly. 

c 1340 Hampole Prose Tr. 18 pe name sowunes in his herte 
delitably as it were a saunge. c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. iv. t 
108 Whanne philosophic hadde songen softly and delitably 
be forseide binges, c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. vi. v. 56 He wes 
. .festyd oft delytably. 1450-3530 Myrr. our Ladye 210 He 
abydeth. .delytablely with desyrc. 

t Delrte, sb. Obs. [A derivative, or expansion, 
of Lite sb., in same sense.] Delay. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 5790 (Gott.) par-to sal be na lang dilite 
[Cott. lite, Trin. delay], c 1340 Ibid. 6679 (Fairf.) Dey bai 
salle wib-out delite [Cott. lite, rime quite, quitte]. 

t Delrte, a. Obs. rare. In 5 delyte. Ta. OF. 
delit delicious.] Delightful. 

4:3430 Lydg. Horsy Shepe $ G, 3 This pascalle Lambe 
with-owte spott. .bis lambe moste delyte. 

Delite, the earlier form of Delight. 

Delitescence (delite -sens), [f. Delitescent: 
see -ence. (In the medical sense used in F. by 
Pare in 16th c)] 

1. The condition of lying hid ; latent state, con- 
cealment, seclusion. 

1776 Johnson Lett, to Mrs. Thrale 22 May, To sooth 
him into inactivity or delitescence. 1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton 
Metaph. xxx. (1870) II. 213 The obscuration, the delites- 
cence of mental activities. 

2. Med. a. 1 Term applied to the sudden disap- 
pearance of inflammation, or of its events, by reso- 
lution, no other part of the body being affected. 5 
b. 1 The period during which poisons, as those of 
rabies and smallpox, remain in the system before 
they produce visible symptoms' (=* Incubation). 
Syd. Soc. Lex. 

1835-6 Tooo CycL Anat..\. 513/2 This speedy termination 
of the disease has been called by the French writers delites- 
cence. 1877 Roberts Handbk. Med. (ed. 3) I. 46 Resolution 
may take place very quickly, this being termed delitescence. 

Delitescency. [f. as prec. : see-ENCY.] a. 
The quality of being delitescent, b. «= prec. 1 . 

1696 Aubrey Misc. Introd. (1857) p. xiii, From 1670 to this 
very day. . I have enjoyed a happy delitescency. 1805 Pr^f. 
to Brathwait's Drunken Barnaby (od. 5), Republishing this 
facetious little book after a delitescency of near a hundred 
years. 1821 J. L. Aoolphus Let. to Ileber 8 An extra- 
ordinary development of the passion for delitescency. 

Delitescent (delite'sent, dr-), a. [ad. L. deli- 
tescent-cm, pr. pple. of delitescb'C to hide away, f. 
De- I. 2 + latescere, inceptive of latere to lie hid.] 
Lying hid, latent, concealed. 
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I 1684 T. Hockin Gods Decrees 212 The vertue of those 
means.. may be long delitescent, and lye hid. 1836-7 Sir 
I W. Hamilton Metaph. xxx. (1870) II. 213 The immense 
proportion of our intellectual possessions consists of our 
delitescent cognitions. 

t Deli'tigate, v. Obs. rare~°. [f. L. delit i- 
gdre : see -ate 3.] 
1623 Cocker am, Delitigate, to skold or chide vehemently. 
Hence Delitlga'tlon. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Delitigation, a striving, a chiding, a 
contending. 

TDelitons, a. Obs. Also 5 delytous. [a. 

OF. delitous (Bozon), -ens, f. Delight: see 
-ous.] Delightful. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 90 In tbis sesoun delytous, Whan love 
affraieth al thing. Ibid. 480 Swich solace, swich ioie, and 
play. .As was in Lhat place delytous. 

Deliver, a. Obs. or arch. Also 4-7 dely- 
uer(e, (4 delyure, 5 deliuuer, -liuere, -lyvyr, 6 
•liure). [a. OF. delivre, deslivre (cf. It. diliberd), 
vbl. adj. from delivrer to Deliver.] 

1 1. Free, at liberty. Obs. 

e 1305 Edmund Con/. 290 in E. E. P. (1862) 78 He ne 
mi^te. bim wawe fot ne hond : his poer him was binome ; Ac 
delyure he hadde al his bo^t. 

2. Free from all encumbrance or impediments; 
active, nimble, agile, qnick in, action. 

0 c 1350 Will. Paler tie 3596 Doujthi man and deliuer in dedes 
iof armes. 1375 Barbour Bruce 111. 737 Bot tbe Kingis folk, 
/that war Del ;iuer off fute. i387Tbevisa Higden (Rolls) VI. 
V 289 Dely vere men strong and swyber. c 1430 Lydg. Bocluis 
-in. i. (1554) 70b, Light and deliuer, voyde of al fatness. 

1472 Paston Lett. No. 696 III. 47 He is one the lyghtest, 
delyverst, best spokyn, fayrest archer. 1530 Palsgr. 309/2 
Delyver of ones lymmes as they that prove mastryes, souple. 
Dely ver, redy, quicke to do any thyng, agile, deliure'. a 156a 
G. Cavenoish Wolsey {1827) 141 A number of the most de- 
liverest soldiers. 1580 Sioney Arcadia (1622) 326 Pyrocles, 
of a more fine and deliuer strength. 1600 Holland Livv 
xxvin. xx. 683 b, Being men light and deliver of bodie. [arch,, 
1814 Scott Wav. xlii, Mr. Waverley looks clean-made and 
deliver. 1887 Eng. Illust. Mag. Nov. 72 He is the most 
deliver at that exercise I have ever set eyes on.] 

f3. Delivered (of a child). Obs. 

ci&sE.E. Allit.P.B. 1084 Alle hende bat honestly mo3t 
an hert glade, Aboutte my lady wati lent, quen ho delyuer 
were, c 1325 Melr. Horn. 168 That this abbas suld paynes 
dregbt, And be delyuer of hir chylde. £1400 Maunoev. 
(Roxb.) xv. 67 Mary was delyuer of hir cbilde vnder a palme 
tree, c 1460 Towtteley Myst. f Pnrif. Mary 117 Ffourty 
dayes syn that thou was Delyuer of thy son. 

« Deliver (d/li'vai), v. 1 Also 3-5 deliure, 3-6 
delyner(e, 4 deliuyT, delyuyr, dilyuer(e, 4-5 
delyuir(e, 4-6 delyure, diliuer(e, 6 Sc. delywer. 

[a. F. dtlivrer, in OF. also deslivrer, =Pr. de-, 
deslivrar, Cat. desliurar, OSp. delibrar, It. dilibe- 
rare late pop. L. deliberare, in Romanic partly 
refashioned as *deslibrare (De- I. 6), used in sense 
of L. liberare to set free, liberate (see Du Cange). 
(In cl. Lat. deliberare had a different sense : see 
Deliberate.)] 

I. 1. trans. To set free, liberate, release, rescue, 
save. Const, from, out of, ■fof. + a. To release 
from a place. Obs. (exc. as merged in b, and as a 
traditional phrase in reference to gaol-delivery). 

C1325 Cocr deL. 1140 Whenne I am servyd off that fee, 
Thenne schal Richard delyveryd bee. c 1400 Maunoev. 
(Roxb.) xi. 45 Scho delyuerd pe lordes oute of be toure. 
1513 More in Grafton Ckron. II. 798 The Lorde Stanley 
was delivered out of ward. 17*5 De Foe Voy. round World 
(1840) 277 The way turned short east.. and delivered us 
entirely from the mountains. 1768 Blackstone Comm. III. 
134 That they could not upon an habeas corpus either bail or 
deliver a prisoner. 1863 H. Cox Instil. 11. x. 534 A com* 
mission ofgeneral gaol delivery. 

b. Now esp. To set free from restraint, immi- 
nent danger, annoyance, trouble, or evil generally. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 234 Nolde beo neuer enes bisechen ure 

1 Louerd bet he allunge deliurede hire berof. c 1250 Old 
Kent. Ser/n. in O. E. Misc. 33 pet he us deliuri of alle eueles. 
1382 Wvchf Matt. vi. 13 And leede vs nat in to tempta- 

' cioun, but delyuere vs fro yuel. c 1386 Chaucer Aloder of 
\ God 34 Fro temptacioun deliure me. i549 Bk. Com. Prayer, 
Litany, From al euill and mischiefe, from synne, from the 
craftes and assaultes of thedeuyll ; from tby wratbe, and from 
euerlastyng damnacion : Good lorde deliuer us. x6ji Bible 
1 Sam. xvii. 37 The Lord that delivered me out of ^the paw 
of the lion, .he will deliver me out of the hand of this Philis- 
tine. 1651 Reliq. Woiton. 199, I fell into these thoughts, of 
which there were two wayes to be delivered. 1719 De Foe 
Crusoe (1840) I. xii. 205 God. .had. .delivered me from blood- 
guiltiness. 1845 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) 1. 26 Chilperic was 
delivered from the necessity of inventing any new expedient. 
1871 R. Ellis Catullus lxiv. 396 Stood in body before them, 
a fainting host to deliver. 

*t c. spec. To release or free (any one) from his 
vow, by putling him in a position to discharge it ; 
to accept combat offered by. [So in OF.] Obs. 

1400 Morte Arth. 1688 5if thow hufe alle the daye, thou 
bees noghte delyuerede. 1470-85 Malory Arthnrwi. xiv, I 
care not. .what knyghte soo euer he be, for I shal soone de- 
lyuer hym. 1475 Bk. Noblesse 77 For to take entreprises, to 
answere or deliver a gentilman that desire in worship to doo 
armes in liestis to the utteraunce, or to certein pointis. 1523 
Lo. Bernkrs Froiss. I.ccclxxiii. 617 Then it was sayd to all 
the knightcs there about, Sirs, is there any of you that will 
delyuer this knight ?. .Sir Wylliam of Fermy ton. , sayd. .if 
it pleases him a lytell to rest hym, he snail anone be 
delyuered, for I shall arme me agaynst hym. 

f 2. To free, rid, divest, clear {a) of (b) from. 

c 1314 Guy Wanv. (A.) 3248 Deliuer pi lond. .Of alle pine 
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dedeliche foh. c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. ill. i. 64 Who so wil 
sowe a feide plentiuous lat hym first delyuer it of thornes. 
1540-1 Elyot Image Gov. (1549) 32 At last god hath de- 
liuered the . .of him. 1562 Homilies 11. Good Friday (1859) 
411 It pleased him [Christ] to deliver himself of all His 
godly honour. 1868 Bushnell Serm. on living Sub/. 21 
The salutation will be quite delivered of its harshness by 
just observing that [etc.]. 

c 1400 LaitfranCs Cirurg. 193 Anoynte be pacient & bis 
wole delyvere him fro icching. 1627 Donne Semi. v. 50 
Yet we doe not deliver Moses from all infirmity herein. 
1632 Lithgow Trav. VH. 323 A stone, .which hath the vertue 
to deliuer a woman from her paine in child-birth. 1677 Hale 
Prim. Orig. Alan. To Rdr., If the Expressions . . be . . de- 
livered from Amphibologies. 

f b. refl. To free oneself, get clear or rid of. Obs. 

c 1300 K. A lis. 1319 Anon tbey deliverid heom of Mace- 
doyne. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of A ymon ix. 208, T counseyll 
you that ye . . delyver yourselfe of Reynawde assone as ye 
maye. 1530 Palsgr. 511/1, I can nat delyver me of hym by 
no meanes. [1709 Berkeley Ess. Vision § 51 [He] may be 
able to deliver himself from that prejudice.] 

c. To deliver a gaol \ to clear it of prisoners in 
order to bring them to trial at the assizes. 

1523 in W. H. Turner Select. Rcc. Oxford 34 To deliver 
any gayole w^in the towne. 1535 Act 27 Hen. VIII, c. 24 
§ 16 All suche iustices . . shal haue auctoritee . . to deliuer 
the same gaoles from time to time. 1890 Spectator 26 Apr. 
584/2 The gaol must be delivered before the Judge leaves 
the assize town. 

jd. transf. To make riddance of, get rid of, 
dispel (pain, disease, etc.) ; to relieve. Obs. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 405 b/i A lytel medecyne ofte 
delyuer-th a grete languor and payne. 1576 Baker Jewell 
of Health 53b, This water, .delyvereth tbe griefe of the 
stone. x6io Guillim Heraldry iv. v. (1660) 282 Tbat so his 
momentany passion .. might by some like intermission of 
time be delivered, and so Yanish away. 

3. To disburden (a woman) of the foetus, to bring 
to childbirth ; in passive, to give birth to a child 
or offspring. Rarely said of beasts. (The active 
is late and chiefly in obstetrical use.) 

C1325 Metr. Horn. 63 For than com tim Mari mild Suld 

j be dehuerd of hir child, c 1340 Cursor M. 5562 (Fairf.) 

I per wimmen . . ar deliuered be baire awen sli} t 1480 Caxton 
Chron. Eng. lxxi. 53 Tyme come that she shold be de- 
lyuered and bere a child. 1484 — Fables of sEsop 1. ix, 
A bytche which wold lyttre and be delyured of her lytyl 
dogges. 1568 Tilney Disc. Mariage Cviij, To have thy 
wyfe with childe safely dely vered. 1611 Shaks. Wint. T. 
11. ii. 25 She is, something before her time, deliuer'd. 1685 
Cooke Marrozu of Chirurg. 11 1. 1. i. (ed. 4) 168 The third 

I time tbey sent and begged I would deliver her. 1754-64 

1 Smellie Midivif. I. Introd. 70 A better method of delivering 

I in laborious-and preternatural cases. 1805 Med. Jpd. XIV. 
521 By making an incision in thu urethra, .tbe patient might 

[ be delivered, c 1850 Arab. Nts. (Rtldg.) 448 The queen. . 

I was in due time safely delivered of a prince. 

I fig. 1634 Heywooo Mayden-head well Lost \. Wks. 1874 
1 V. 108 My brain's in labour, and must be deliuered Of some 
new mischeife. a 1640 Pe acham (J.), Tully was long ere he 

j could be delivered of a few verses. 1875 Towett Plato 
(ed. 2) I. 281, 1 have been delivered of an infinite variety of 
speeches about virtue before now, and to many persons. 

f b. pass. Of the offspring : To be brought forth 
{lit. and fig.). Obs. 
1581 Pettie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) 12 All beastes so 

I soone as they are delivered from their dam get upon their 
feete. c 1600 Shaks. Sonn. lxxviL 11 Those children nursed, 
deliver'd from thy brain. 1604 — Oth. 1. ixi. 378 There are 
many Euents in the Wombeof Time, which wilbe deliuered. 

4. To disburden, unload, ? Obs. 

1793 Sm eaton Edystoue L. § 289 The Weston was delivered 
of her cargo. 1805 in A. Duncan Nelson 231, 26th. Delivered 
the Spaniard, and sunk her. 1851 M ayne Kei o Scalp Hunt. 
xxxiv. 267 The brace of revellers went staggering over the 
azotea, delivering their stomachs. 

5. reft. To disburden o/ieself of what is in one's 
mind ; to express one's opinion or thought ; to utter 
words or sounds; to speak, discourse. (Cf. 10.) 

c 1340 Cursor M. 20391 (Trin.), I delyuered me of my ser- 
moun. 1654 tr. MarttnPs Conq. China 217 He delivered 
himself thus unto them, ' I hope by your valour to obtain 
the Empire of the world \ 1660 Trial Regie. 42, I now de- 
sire to know, ^whether it be proper now to deliver my self, 
before you proceed to the calling of Witnesses. 1713 Steele 
Englishman No. 3. 19 Some Merchants .. delivered them- 
selves against the Bill before our Houses of Lords and Com- 
mons. 1752 Fielding Amelia vi. vii, Amelia delivered her- 
self on the subject of second marriages with much eloquence. 
1869 Goulburn Purs. Holiness x. 91 Delivering Himself. . 
in sentiments the very tones of which are unearthly. 

II. f6. trans. To get rid of or dispose of 
qnickly, to dispatch ; refl. to make haste, be quick. 

c 1340 Gaiv. $ Gr. Knt. 1414 fee mete & be masse watz 
metely delyuered. c 1475 Rauf Coifyar 302 Deliuer tbe . # . 
and mak na delay. 1523 Lo. Berners Froiss. I. cccxxvi. 
510 The Romayns . . sayd, Harke, ye sir cardynalles, de- 
lyuer you atones, and make a pope ; Ye tary to longe. 
1530 Palsgr. 5T0/2, 1 delyver, I rydde or dispatche thynges 
shortly out of handes, Je despeche. 

f b. ? To dispatch, make away with. Obs. rare. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 3930 pis breme best. . Ajt and tuenti 
men of armes onone scho delyuird. c J450 Guy W arw. (C.) 
10140 And wyth the grace of god almyght To delyuyr ther 
enmyes wyth rygbt. 

III. 7. To give up entirely, give over, surrender, 
yield; formerly often spec, to give up to an evil 
fate, devote to destruction, ruin, or the like. Also 
with over (obs. or arch."), up. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 5012 (Cott.) Him sal deliuer your yongeist 
child. C1340 Ibid. 15879 (Fairf.) He deliuered his niaister 
vp. c 1300 Beket 724 The Kynges baillyf delivri him to 
anhonge other to drawe. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour 
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E vij b, The moders of them shall be delyuered to the dolor* 
ous deih of helle, 1513 More in Grafton Chron II. 771 
That the goods of a sanctuary man, shouldc b<o delivered 
in payment of hi* debtes. 1593 Shaks. Rich. ll t in. i. 29 
See them deliuered oucr To execution, and the hand of 
death. 1600 E. Hlount tr. Conestaggio 391 The French 
came from the mountaine, and. .delivered up their armes. 
1638 Sir T. IlfiaaKRT Trmv. 90 Hee also assaults Trinner, 
which tho a while well kept. .Is in the end delivered. 177s 
Mrs. Griffith tr. Viaud 1 s Shipwreck 97 To take our chance, 
and deliver ourselves over into the hands of Providence. 
1777 Watson Philip II (1839) 133 'Count Egmont/ said 
Alva, * deliver your sword ; it is the will of the King that 
you give it up, and go to prison.* 184$ M. Pattison Ess, 
(1889) I . a When premiers deliver up their portfolios. 

fb. refl. To give oneself up, surrender, devote 
oneself. Obs, 

a 1531 Lu. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel.{i$A6)B vj, I de- 
lyuered myselfe with greatte desyre to knowe thynges. 

8. To hand over, transfer, commit lo another's 
possession or keeping ; spec, to give or distribute 
to the proper person or quarter (letters or goods 
brought by post, carrier, or messenger) ; to present 
(an account, etc.)* Const. lo t or with simple dative. 

i«97 R. Glouc (1724) 430 Alle j>c byssopryches, pat de- 
lyuered were Of Norma ndye & Engelondf, he jef al clene 
here. C1300 A*. A lis. 10 11 In a castel heo was y-setj And 
was deliverid liversoon, Skarschlichr and nought foisoun. 
c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxv. no He delyuers pis currour 
be let t res, c 1440 Homy don ia8a Delyuere my mayde to 
me this day. 1530 Palsgr. 5tq/a, I delyver, I gyve a thyng 
in to ones handes to kepe. Je Hurt. 1535 Wriothbslev 
Chron. (1875) I. a 8 Who had his pardon delyvered him on 
the Tower Hill. 1651 Hobrrs Leviath. 11. xxii. laa To joyu 
in a Petition to be delivered to a Judge, etc 1745 Col. Rtc, 
Pennsylv. V. 9 He delivered back the String of Wampum 
sent him. 1843 Prescott Mexico (1850) I. 355 A message 
which he must deliver in person. 1881 Goldw. Smith Led. 
ft Ess. a6o The postmaster had written the letter as well as 
delivered it. 189a Law Times* Rep. LXV1I. sa/a No bill 
of costs was ever delivered. Mod. CJet the address from the 
postman who delivers in that part of the town. How often 
are letters delivered here t 

Jig. 15*6-34 Tinoalr 1 Cor. xi. 2 That ye . . kepe the or- 
dinaunces even as I delyvered them to you. 1598 Shaks. 
Merry \V. iv. iv. 37 The superstitious Idle-headed -Eld Re- 
ceiu'd and did dehuer to our age This tale of Heme the 
Hunter. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. II, Seven persons only 
were necessary to deliver the history of the creation and fall 
from Adam to Moses. 

b. Law. To give or hand over formally {esp. a 
deed to the grantee, or to a third parly) :' see De- 
livery 4 b (?). So * to deliver ' seisin of heredita- 
ments, or a corporeal chattel. 

1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures is a, If a man make n deede 
of feoflemente unto another . . and delyvereth to him the 
deed but no livery of seisin, c 1590 Marlowb Faust, v. 1 10 
Speak, Faustus, do you deliver this as your deed? 1613 in 
New Shaks. Soc. Trans. (1885) 505 W« said Indent' was 
seal led and deliuered by all the parties thervnto. 1767 
Rlackstone Comm. II. 306 A seventh requisite to a good 
deed is that it be delivered, by the party himself or his cer- 
tain attorney. 1844 Williams Real Prop.mx. (1877) 148 
The words ' I deliver this as my act and deed ', which arc 
spoken at the same time, are held to be equivalent to de- 
livery, even if the party keep the deed himself. 

+ c. poetic with weakened sense of ' To hand 
over, present 1 . Obs, 

x6oi Shaks. Twel. N u ii. 43 O that I .. might not be 
deliuered to the world Till 1 had made mine owne occasion 
mellow. 1607 — Cor. v. iii. 39 The sorrow that deliuers vs 
thuschang'd Makes you think so. 

IV. 9. To give forth, send forth, emit ; to dis- 
charge, launch ; to cast, throw, project : a. things 
material. 

1507 T. J. Serm. Panics C. 37 The bow, being ready bent 
to deliuer the arrowe. 1613 Shaks. Hen, VIII, v. iv. <eo 
A File of Boyes . .deliuer'd such a showre of Pibbles. 1633 1 . 
James Voy. 71 [The pump] did deliuer water very sufficiently. 
170a Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) V. *°7 Tne ear ' of Kent, 
as he was delivering his bowl upon the green at Tunbridge 
Wells last Wensday, fell dowo and immediately died. 
1834 M edwin Angler in Wales I. aoi In delivering his 
harpoon he lost his balance. 1850 'Bat* Crick. Man. 39 
Before a ball is delivered, the umpires station themselves at 
their respective wickets. x88< Manch, Exam. 15 May 5/a 
The enemy . . waited till Middleton's volunteers had ap- 
proached very close before they delivered their fire. 

b. a blow, assault, attack, etc. To deliver battle : 
to give battle, make or begin an attack. 

184a Alison /fist. Europe XI. bcx v. 6 36. 349 The Emperor 
was. .obliged to deliver a defensive battle. 1864 Daily Tel. 
19 Nov., The assaults were badly delivered. 1874 Green 
Short Hist, vii. 5 6. 405 When Philip at last was forced 10 
deliver his blow. 

t C. To put forth freely (bodily action, etc.) : 
cf. Deliveuy 6. Obs, 

a 1586 Sidney (J. , Musidorus could not perform any action 
. .more strongly, or deliv er that strength more nimbly. 184s 
Jml. R. Agric. Soc. V. 11. 530 He (a horse] must . . be taught 
to raise his knee and deliver his leg with freedom. 

yd. Jig. To give out as produce, to produce, 
yield. Obs. 

1605 Vkrstecan Dec. Intell. ii. (i6a8) 51 The mynes . . do 
deliuer gold, siluer, copper. 

10. To give forth in words, ulter, cnnnciale, 
pronounce openly or formally. (Cf. $.) 

Here the object is usually either something in the speaker's 
mind, as a judgement or opinion, or (now very commonly) 
the speech or utterance itself, witb reference to its mode of 
delivery. . ... 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 56 To a question by him pro- 
pounded, this an s were was delivered. 1589 Puttenmam 



Eng. Pocsie H. xiii. [xiv.J (Arb.) 134 The vowell is al waves 
more easily deliuered then the consonant. 1615 Crookk 
Body 0/ Alan v. xx»i. (1616) 341 Galen deliuering the pre- 
cepts of health. 1667 Psrvs Diary I1879) IV. 43^ If e is . . 
bold to deliver what he think* on every occasion. # 1771 
Junius Lett. liv. 286, 1 am called upon to deliver my opinion. 
1804 Med. Jmt. XII. 384 Dr. John Reid ..intends to de- 
liver, .a Course of Lectures on the Theory and Practice of 
Medicine. 1873 Hamerton fniell. Lift 150 Like an orator 
who knows that he can deliver a passage, and compose at 
the same time the one which is to follow. 188a Times 35 
Npv. 4 The Master of the Rolls, in delivering judgment, 
said [etc.). 

b. absol, or itttr. To 'deliver oneself, dis- 
course; to pronounce an opinion or verdict; to 
* make deliverance \ 

1807 RoaiNSON Archarol. Gntca v. xxL^as They first de- 
livered on civil attars : afterwards the discourse turned on 
war. 1859 Sala Tw. round Clock (: 861) 97 Poor jurymen . . 
understanding a great deal more about tne case on which 
they have to deliver at its commencement than at its ter- 
mination. 

f c. absol, or itttr. To utter notes in singing. 
1530 Palsgr. 510/2, I delyver quickly, as one dotne in 
Kyngyngcl never herde boye in my lyfe delyver more 
quyckely. 

f 11. trans. To declare, communicate, report, re- 
late, narrate, tell, make known ; to state, affirm, 
assert ; to express in words, set forth, describe. Obs. 

*557 Order of Hospitalls H vj, Goe to the Lord Maior, 
and deliuer unto bim the disobecfience of the said Constable. 
1600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 319 The Duke. .himsclfe 
unto the king, delivered whathee had scene. 16x1 Shaks. 
IVint. T. v. u. 4, I.. heard the old Shepheard deliuer the 
manner how he found tt. 1635-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. 
(1701) 1x4/1 The time of his birth is no where expresly de* 
livered. 1664 Powrs Ex/. Philot, 1, Zoj I will here deliver 
one or two Optical Experiments. 1768 Sterne Sent. Joum, 
(1778) 11. 1 {Fills de Chambri) What the old French officer 
had delivered upon travelling. 1790 Pa Lev Horse Paul. i. 5 
Particulars so plainly delivered . .in the Actx of the Apostles. 
x8oo Vincr Hydrostat. (1806) 5 Like his general principles 
of motion before delivered. 

t b. with obj. clause. Obs. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary t. (1635) 44 It was delivered 
hee hung himselte for griefe. xo<8 Browne Hydriot. i, 
That they held that Practice in Gallia, Cesar expressly de- 
livereth. 1698 Fryer Acc. E, India 4 P 161 Who founded 
these, their Annals nor their Sanscript deliver not 

1 0. with obj. and complement. Obs, 

X636* M assingf.r(//. Dh, Florence 1. ii, She is deliver'd . . For 
a masterpiece in nature. 1649 Milton Eikon, xi History 
delivers him a deep dissembler, a X687 Petty Pol. Arith. 
iv. itfioi) 64 The Author . . delivers the Proportion . . to be 
as Thirty to Eighty two. 

V. 12. Pottery and Founding. To set free from 
the mould ; refl, and intr. To free itself from the 
mould ; to leave the mould easily. 

178a Wedgwood in Phil. Trans, LXXII. 310 To make 
the clay deliver easily, it will be necessary to oil the mould. 
183a Porter Porcelain $ Gl. 50 The ware, .dries in a suffi- 
cient degree to deliver itself (according to the workman's 
phrase) ea>ily from the mould. 1880 C T. Newton Ess. 
Art ^ A rckaeol. vi. 27a That oil or grease had been applied 
. . to make the mould deliver. 

t Deli'ver, v.- Obs. [A variant of Deuber v., 
with Romanic change of L. b to v, as in prcc] = 
Deliber, to deliberate, determine. 

138a Wyclif a Sam. xxiv. 13 Now thanne delyver, and 
see, what word I shal answere to hym. c 1440 Ca re rave 
Life St, Katlu I. 966 Deliuer bis mater, so god jour soulys 
saue. 1535 Stewart Cron, Scot, II. 520 Oft in his mynd 
revoluand to and fro, Syne at the last deliuerit bes rycht 
sone, To tak his tyme sen it wes oportnne. 

Hence t Delivered ///. a., determined, resolved. 

1536 Bellendbn Cron, Scot, <i8ai) I. 259 With deliverit 
mind to assailye tbame in the brek of the day* 155a Aar. 
Hamilton Catech, U884) la We consent nocht with ane de. 
Uverit mynd. 

Deliverable (d/lt-varabl), a, [f. Deliver v. » 
+ -able: cf. OF. deliverable > delivrable ; 15- 17th 
c. in Godef.).] That can or may be delivered ; to 
be delivered (according to agreement) : cf. payable, 

>75S Magens Insurances I. 401 Ten thousand Pounds of 

food and deliverable Dutch made Starch. X877 Act 40-1 
r ict, c 39 i 5 Where the document . . makes the goods 
deliverable to the bearer. x88o Moan. Mag. Mar. 270/3 
So wild and shrill a cry of human anguish, that the like of 
it I could never imagine deliverable by human lips. 
Deliverance (d/lrvarins). U.OY.delivranse, 
desl- (iath c. in Littre") « Pr. aelivransa^ desl~, f. 
d< f livrer t delivrar to Deliver : see -ance.] 
1. The action of delivering or setting free, or fact 
of being set free (t of% from confinement, danger, 
evil, etc.) ; liberation, release, rescue. 

cxaoo S. Eng. Leg. I. 197/118 A-serued heo hath to alle 
be contreie deliueraunce of langour. 1x330 R. Brukne 
Chron, (18x0) xai William Marschalle . . gaffer his delyuer- 
ance be castetle of Schirborne. 1340 Hampolk Pr. Consc, 
3585 For bair deliverance fra payn. 13. . Poems fr. Vernon 
MS. aaoVaoo Of alle beos Merueylous chaunces Vr lord hab 
sent vs diliueraunces. c 1400 Maundev. (1839) xxxiL. 247 It 
hath a round wyndowe abouen that.. serueihe for delyuer- 
ance of smoke, c 1450 Mironr Saluacioun 4074 Sbo . . lete 
hym out at a wyndowe so making his delyvrance. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 375/2 That be shold praye to god for the 
delyueraunce of his sekenesse. 1568 Grafton Chron. 1 1. 408 
On the behalfe of king Richard for his delyveraunce out 
of prison. 1651 HoaBKS Lcvinth. 111. axxv. aai Our deliver- 
ance from the bondage of Kin. 1719 De Foe Crusot (1858) 
T39 The greatest deliverances I enjoyed, such as my escape 
from Sallee. 1871 Freeman Norm. 0*7.(1876) IV. xviii. 
144 At no moment, .had hopes of deliverance been higher. 



tb. 1 Delivery* of a gaol : see Dei.ivku v.* 2 c. 

c X400 Gamelyn 745 |>at bou graunte him me Til [pe nexte 
siityng of .delyueraunce. 1464 Aottineham Rec. II. 377 
l^aicd to the Justices of Delinerance for tne Caole Delyuere 
X487 Act 3 Hen. VI I \ c 3 The oeat generall gaoJes de- 
li veraunce of eny niche gaole. 

C. In the ritual observed at a criminal I rial. 

156$ Sir T. Smith Cotttmonw. Eng. ax v. 99 No man that 
is once indicted can be deliuered without arraignment. 
Ibid. (Form of proclamation in court wben no indictment is 
produced), A. B. prisoner standeth here at the barre, if any 
man can say any thing against him, let him now speakc, for 
the prisoner standeth at his deliuerance : If no man du then 
come, he is deliuered without anie further processe or 
trouble. [In Budden's Ijitin transL tool : nam vinctus 
liberations m expect at l si nemo sum turn lncusat'erit t in 
libertatem prist t nam 4ssseritur.\ Ibid, 10a iForm of procl. 
on trial by Jury) If any man can giue evidence, or can 
say any thing against the pri*oner, let him come now, for he 
I standeth vpon nit deliuerance (Budden: nam de capth'i 
liberatione agitnr\, x66o Trial Regie, at. Col. Harrison. 
1 1 do offer myself to be tried in your own way, by God and 
my Countrey.' Clerk. *God send you a good deliverance/ 
Ibid. 35 For now the Prisoner I Col. Harrison 1 standi at the 
Bar upon bis Deliverance. 176X Trial Ld. Geo. Gordon 7 
Clerk. » How will you be tried 7' Gordon. 1 By God and my 
country.' Clerk. ' God tend you a good deliverance.* 

(] t Is possible that this has been in later times associated 
with the 1 true deliverance ' of the Jury : see 8 b.) 

f 2. The being delivered of offspring, the bringing 
forth of offspring ; delivery. Obs, 

c i3a5 Mctr. Horn. 7a This womane yode wit chylde full 
lange . . myght scho haue na delyueraunce. c 1350 IV ill. 
PaUme 4080 Mi wif . . Deted at be deliueraunce of mi dere 
sone. c 1450 Merlin 13 Two women flfbr to helpe hir at hir 
delyueraunce when tyme is. 1548-9 ( M ar. ) Bk. Com. Prayer, 
Churching of Women, To geue you safe deliuerance. 1 6x x 
Shake. Cymb. v. v. 370 Nere >fother Reioyc'd deliuerance 
more. i6as Gonsatvio"s Sp. Inauis. :aa Within foure dayes 
after her deliuerance, they tooke the childe away from her. 

fig. 1660 Wilxspord Scales Comm. 100 Sulphurious Me- 
teors fir'd in the wombs of clouds, break forth in their de- 
liverance with amazement to mortals. 

+ 3. The action of giving up or yielding; sur- 
render. Obs. 

c 1330 R. Brunnk Chron, (1810) 158, I am not bonden to 
mak deliuerance. 1404 in Ellis OHg, Lett. Ser. n. I. 38 
1 Awyn. .is accordit with all the men that arne therinne save 
vij, for to have dilyverance of the Castel) at a certayn day. 
1548 Hall Chron, 10 b, The kyng openly saied that if they 
wolde not deliver them, he woulde take them without de- 
liverance. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 327 To make deliver, 
ance of the towne of Barwike. 

1 4. The action of handing over, transferring, or 
delivering a thing to another ; delivery. Obs. 

C 1340 Cnrtor M, 5045 iFairf.) He made de)[i]ueraunce 
per of corne. c 1449 Pecock Repr. 404 Eer than the receyuer 
make Execucioun or Delyuerance of the thing or deede bt 
him ^ouun. x<a8 Tvrall in Strype Eccl. Mem. \. App. xviL 
38 After the delyverance of the sayd New Testament to 
them. 1631 Star Chamb. Cases (Camden) 35 The SheriflTe 
did not make deliverance of 400 sheepe. 

b. I^aw. // 'rit of second deliverance : a writ for 
re-delivery to the owner of goods distrained or un- 
lawfully taken, after they have been returned to the 
distrainer in consequence of a judgement being given 
against the owner in an action of replevin. 

a 1565 Rastell tr. FittherbtrVs Nat, Brevium (1653) 174 
The plaintiff may sue a Writ of second Deliverance. x6i8 
Bulton Stat, (x6ja) 47 marg. % A Writ of Second deliuerance. 
1708 Termes de la Ley 508 \ Second Deliverance is a Writ 
made by the Filacer, to deliver Cattel distreined. after the 
Plaintiff is Non-suit in Replevin. X845 Stkt men Laws Eng. 
( 1874) 111. v. xl 6i6The Statute of Westminster a (13 Edw. I 
c. a)., allowed him a judicial writ issuing out of the original 
record (called a writ of second deliverance). 

f 6. Sending forth, emission, issue, discharge. 

i6a6 Bacon Sylva f 9 This Motion worketh . . by wav of 
Proofe and Search, which way to deliuer itself: And then 
worketh in progresse, where it findeth the Deliuerance 
easiest. 

f 6. The action or manner of uttering words in 
speaking ; utterance, enunciation, delivery. Obs. 

1553 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) aaa Singyng plaine song, and 
count erf eictyng those that doespeake distinctly, helpe muche 
to have a good deliveraunce. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, il i. 
97 At each words deliuerance. 1609 Holland A mm. 
Marcell. xxx. ix. 397 For his tpeech, readte he was yoough 
in quicke deliverance. 

1 7. The action of reporting or slating something ; 
that which is stated ; statement, narration, declara- 
tion ; - Delivery 8. Obs. 

1431 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 376 To make a trewe delyuer- 
aunce of xwiche goodys as thet rcceyue. 1509 Hawes Past. 
Pleas, xxix. (Percy Soc) 143 Aod to Venus he made deliver- 
aunce Of his complaint. 1586 A, Day Eng. Secretary 1. 
(i6a5> 7 What confused deliverance is this I Ibid. n. 44 Doth 
not the very deliverance of your own fact condemne you t 
x6ax T. Apams Wkite Devill (X635) iff, If there wanted no- 
thing in the deliverance, 
b. An utterance ; esp. of a formal character. 

1859 Mill Liberty ii. (18651 ao Things which are not pro- 
vided for in the recorded defiverance* of the Founder of 
Christianity. 1879 M. Arnold Fr. Critic on Milton Mixed 
Ess. a4X Macaulay's writing ..often .. is really obscure, if 
one takes his deliverances seriously. 1883 Manch. Guardian 
79 Sept. 7/3 We can complain of no ambiguity in his present 
deliverance. 

8. Sc. Law. Judgement delivered; a judicial or ad- 
ministrative order in an action or other proceeding. 

In its most general sense applicable to any order pro- 
nounced by any body exercising quasi- judicial functions. 
In the Bankruptcy Act of 1856 (19 & 20 Vict, c 79 f 4) * de- 
liverance * is defined as including * any order, warrant, judge- 
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ment, decision, interlocutor, or decree'. Hence the word 
has acquired a quasi-technical application to orders in 
bankruptcy proceedings. 

c 1425 Wyntoun Cnw. vn. vi. 90 Of bat [he] Stablysyd, 
and mad ordynance. .and full delyverance. 1500-20 Dunbar 
Poems ix. 133 Of fals solisting ffor wrang deliuerance At 
Counsale, Sessioun, and at Parliament. 1535 Stewart Cron. 
Scot. II. 562 In this mntcr .. Rycht sone I wa!d heir ;our 
deliuerance. c 1565 Lindesav (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot, (1728) 
14 (Jam.) Both parties were compromit by their oaths to 
stand at the deliverance of the arbitrators chosen by them 
both, a 1649 DauMM. of Hawth. Skiamachia Wks. (1711) 
194 We hope your lordships will give us leave, .to remember 
your lordships of your deliverance, June the first, 1642. 1752 
J. Louth t an Form of Process (ed. 2) 35 The Deliverance on 
the Bill is, Fiat ut petitur t to the — Day of— next to come. 



your lordsnips 01 your deliverance, j une inc nrsi, 104-:. 173a 
J. Louth t an Form of Process (ed. 2) 35 The Deliverance on 
the Bill is, Fiat ut petitur, to the — Day of —next to come. 
1833 Act 3-4 Will. IV t c. 46 § 25 The \ aid sheriff shall 
affix a deliverance thereon finding and declaring, .that this 
Act has not been adopted. x868 Act 31-2 Vict. c. 101 § 75 
The judgment or deliverance so pronounced shall form a 
valid and sufficient warrant for the preparation in Chancery 
of the writ. 

b. In the (English) Jurors' oath, in a trial for 
treason or felony, used app. in the sense : Deter- 
mination of the question at issue, verdict. 

1660 Trial Regie. 11 Oct. 32 His Oath was then read to 
him [Sir T. Allen, juror] : You shall well and^ truly try and 
true deliverance make between our Sovereign Lord the 
King, and the prisoners at the Bar, whom you shall have in 
Charge, according to your Evidence. So help you God 1 
189a S. F. Harris Princ. Crim. Law (ed. 6)xiv. 412. [The 
current formula : the same words with the last clause 
expanded to 'and a true verdict give, according to the 
evidence \] 

(The meaning here has been matter of discussion : cf. 1 c 
above, and Tomlins Law Diet. s. v. Jury.) 

c. Formal judgement pronounced, expression of 
opinion, verdict 

[1847 De Quincey Wks. XII. 184 Milton v. Southey/t 
Landor, Wordsworth never said the thing ascribed to him 
here as any formal judgment, or what the Scottish law 
would call deliverance.] 1856 Dove Logic Chr. Faith v. i. 
§ 2. 298 We cannot but attach great value to the deliberate 
deliverance of so impartial.. a man. 1871 Sarah Tytler 
Sisters $ Wives 154 Dr. Harris's deliverance was. .that Mr. 
Duke was not looking very well. 
+ d. Used (in Sc.) to render L. senalus consullum. 

1533 Bellenoen Livy (1822) 212 (Jam.) Thir novellis 
maid the Faderis sa astnnist, that thay usit the samen de- 
liverance that thay usit in extreme necessite. 

+ 9. -Deliverness; Delivery 6. Obs. 

14.. Chaucer Pars. T. T 378 (Harl. 7334) tte goodes of 
body ben hele of body, strangle, deliuerance (six texts de- 
liuerness], beaute [etc.]. 1500-ao Dunbar Thistle # Rose 95 
Lusty of schaip, lycht of deliuerance. 

Deli'verancy* rare— 1 . [See prec. and -anoy.] 
« Deliverance 7 b. 

1853 Tait's Mag. XX. 365 Being the accredited organ of 
the Government on Scotch topics, his deliverancy neces- 
sarily carries more weight than those of any ordinary 
member. 

t Delivera'tion, Obs. rare- 1 , [a. OF. de- 
livration (in earlier and more popular form de- 
Hvraison, -oison y -ison) i ad. late pop. L. delibera- 
tion-em (Du Cange), n. of action from deliberare 
to liberate.] Deliverance, liberation, release. 

1500 Hawes Past. Pleas. 148 Who is fettered in chaynes 
He thinketh long after delyveracion Of his great wo. 

Delivered (dHrvajd), a.i [f. Deliver vA 
+ -ed i.] Set free ; disburdened of offspring ; 
handed over ; surrendered ; formally uttered or 
stated, etc. : see the verb. 

1*1440 Promp. Parv. 117 Delyueryd, liberatus % erutus. 
1588 Shaks. Til. A . iv. ii. 142 Cornelia, the midwife, and 
my selfe, And none else but the delivered Empresse. 1665 
Man lev Grotius 1 Low C. Warres 123 Prince of the de- 
livered City. 1893 Pall Malt G. 13 Jan. 2/1 The additional 
cost, .for delivered bread. 

+ Delivered, ppl. a. 2 : see Deliver v2 
Deliveree (dHl-varr). [f. Deliver v\ + -ee.] 

The person to whom something is delivered. 
1887 V. Sampson in Cape Law Jrtil. 37 The putting of a 

deliveree in possession. Ibid. 43 The deltveror should point 

out the subject of delivery to the deliveree. 

Deliveree, obs. form of Delivery. 

Deliverer (dflrvarai). Also 4-6 dely-, 4 -ere, 
6 -oixp; see also Deliveror. [a. OF. delivrerc 
(12th c. in Hatzf.), in obi. case delivreor^our^eur 
:— late pop. L. dehberator, -orem, agent-n. from dc- 
llberdre } F. dtlivrer to Deliver : see -er One 
who delivers. 

1. One who sets free or releases; a liberator, 
rescuer, saviour. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter lxix. 7 My helpere & my de- 
lyuerere ert bou . 1382 Wycuf Ps. xvii[il. 2 M y refut. and my 
delyuerere. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 117 Delyuerer, liberator. 
1555 Eoen Decades Pref. to Rdr. (Arb.) 53 Thou oughteste 
to . . bee tbankefull to thy delyuerer. 1667 Milton P. L. 
xii. 149 Thy great deliverer, who shall bruise The Serpents 
head. 1781 Gibbon Decl. «$• F. III. lxv. 622 He stood 
forth as the deliverer of his country. 1855 M acaulay Hist. 
Eng. 111. 404 Though he had been a deliverer by accident, 
he was a despot by nature. 

2. One who hands over, commits, surrenders, 
etc. ; esp. one who delivers letters or goods. 

1531-2 Act 23 Hen. VIII, c. 16 The seller, exchaunger or 
deliverer. 1534 Act 26 Hen. VIII f c. 6 § 8 By indenture to 
be mnde betwene the deliuerour . . and the receiuour. 1622 
Misselden Free Trade 104 The Stranger . . would be a de- 
liuerer heere of money at a high rate. 1766 Entick London 
IV. 295 There is . . a deliverer of letters to the House of 



Commons, at 6s. Sd. per day. 1888 Daily News 25 Aug. 5/3 
Each deliverer of milk will possess a share. 
3. One who utters, enunciates, sets forth, etc. 
{rare.) 

1 597 Hooker Fed. Pol. vm. vi. § 12 Thereof God himself 
was.. the deviser, the discusser, the deliverer. 1651 Reliq. 
JVotton. 202 Among the Deliverers of this Art. 1822 Neva 
Monthly Mag. IV. 195 The public deliverers of song at the 
Grecian festivals. 

Deliveress (dflrvares). rare. [Short for de- 
Hvreress, f. Deliverer + -ess, in F. dHivreresse : 
see -Ess.] A female deliverer. 

1644 Evelvn Mem. (1857) !• 7 2 At <> ne s »de of the cross, 
kneels Charles VII armed, and at the other Joan d'Arc. .as 
the deliveress of the town. 1839 Q. Rev. June 98 Nancy 
comes like the deliveress of the pious Mntss. 

t Deli'verhede. Obs. [f. Deliver a. + -hede % 
-head.] Nimbleness, agility. 

1496 Dives tf Paup. (W. de W.) in. xiii. 148/2 They shal 
haue delyuerhede of body and lightnesse. 

Delivering (dfli'varirj), vbl. sb. [f. Deliver 
v + -INO *.] The action of the verb Deliver, q.v. ; 
deliverance, delivery (in various senses). 

c 1320 Seuyn Sag. 1536 (W.) The maister , . hadde mani a 
blessing, For his disciple deliuering. c 1450 St. Cuthbert 
(Surtees) 5800 Of his delyueryng gled and blithe. 1571 
Golding Calvin on Ps. lxr. 6 By thy wonderfull deliver- 
inges, thy power may be shewed abrode. 164a jER.TAvi.oa 
Episc. § 36 (R.) Excommunications . . were deliverings over 
to Satan. 1889 J. M. Duncan Dis. Women vi. (ed. 4) 26 
Judgement of the method to be pursued in delivering. 

attrib. 1881 Daily News 19 Jan. 5/5 A few heavy railway 
collecting or delivering vans. 

Deli'vering, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -inq 2 .] 
That delivers : see the verb. 

1887 Pall Mall G. 29 Nov. xi/x There was no evidence 
that the delivering company.. were not willing to supply 
the coal at Bs. a ton. 

t Deli*verly, adv. Obs. or arch. For forms 
see Deliver a. [f. Deliver a. + -ly 2 .] 

1. Lightly, actively, nimbly, quickly. 

c 1340 Gaw. $ Gr. Knt. 2009 Deliuerly he dressed vp, er 
be day sprenged. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus it. 1088 He . . 
sette [his signetl Upon the wex deliverliche and rathe. 
e 1440 Partonope 7051 His Swerd he pulleth oute delyucrly. 
1549 Chaloneb Erasmus on Folly R ij a, The nembher and 
more deliverly to goe about theyr charge. 1657 S. Purchas 
Pol. Flying-Ins. x. 50 The claw-tailed Humble Bee . . flyes 
as deliverly when great with young as when she is barren. 

2. Deftly, cleverly. 

1530 Palsgr. 550, I fynger, I handell an instrument of 
musyke delyverly. 161a Two Nolle K. iil v, Carry it 
sweetly and deliverly. 1870 Emerson Soc. <fr Solit. t Clubs 
Wks. (Bonn) HI. 93 We get a mechanical advantage in de- 
taching it well and deliverly. 

II As adj. (erroneous archaism). 

1820 Scott MonasL x vii, A deliverly fellow was Hughie — 
could read and write like a priest, and could wield Drand 
and buckler with the best of the riders. 

Delrverment. rare. [f. Deliver v. 1 + -ment. 
(Cf.Oy.de/ivrement in Godef.)] = Deliverance 
7 b; open statement, pronouncement. 

1893 Nat. Observer 13 May 640/1 Because the Emperor 
has heretofore spoken unadvisedly, it by no means follows 
that . . Tuesday's deliverment makes for complete inepti- 
tude. 

t Delrvemess. Obs. [f. Deliver a.+-NE8S.] 
Lightness, activity, nimbleness, agility, quickness. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 5000 Delyvernes and bewte of 
body, c 1386 Chaucea Melib. P199 Grete thinges ben not 
ay accompliced by strengthe, ne by delyvernes of body. T489 



Caxtoh Faytes of A. i. xi. 30 To voyde the strokis by de- 
lyuernes of body. 1540 Elyot Image Gov. (1^56) 69 b, 
Fewe men surmounted hym in strength and del ivern esse. 



a 1607 Brightman Revelation (1615) 700 Certainly this . . 
deserueth to be called properly by the Latin name, Expc* 
dition, for the deliuernes thereof. 

Deliveror (dni:v3rpu). [f. Deliver v. 1 : see 
-or.] A technical variant of Deliverer, used as 
correlative to deliveree : one who makes a legal 
delivery of goods, etc. 

1887 [see Deliveree! 

Delivery (dfli-vari). Forms: 5 deliveree, 
5-6 delyuery(e, 6 -ere, 6-7 deliverie, 6- -ery. 
[a. Anglo-Fr. delivre'e, fern. sb. f. pa. pple. of de"- 
livrer to Delivek : cf. livery t and see -y.] 

f 1. The action of setting free ; release, rescue, 
deliverance. Obs. 

1494 Fabyah Chron. vii. ccxxxiiL 266 The quene made 
assyduat laboure for the delyuerye of tbe kynge her hus- 
bonde. 1555 Eoen Decades 103 Thankes geuynge to al- 
myghty god for his delyueryand presentation from so many 
imminent perels. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 90 A servant 
of his . . by force attempting his Lords delivery. 1671 
Milton Samson 1505 Thy hopes are not ill founded, nor 
seem vain, Of his delivery. 1766 Golosm. Vic. W. xxx, 
Here is the brave man to whom 1 owe my delivery. 1784 
R. Bage Barham Downs II. 58 Some that called upon the 
Lord for delivery before there was need, 
b. The action of delivering a gaol : see Deliver 
2 c, and Gaol-delivery. 

2. The fact of being delivered of, or act of bring- 
ing forth, offspring ; childbirth. 

Usually of the mother; formerly sometimes of the child; 
. cf. Deliver v. 3. 

1577 B. GooGv Heresbach's Husb. m. (1586) 139 For this 
poore creature.. is as much tormented in her deliverie, as 
a shrew. 1611 Bible Isa. xxvi. 17 Like as a woman . . 
that draweth neere the time of her deliuerie. J648 W. 

Mount agub Devoute Ess. t. xii. § 1 (R.) As they are 



twins . . their delivery is commonly after such a manner, 
as that of Pharez and Zara. 1676 Laov Chaworth in \iih 
Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 29 My prayers shall attend 
your ladies good delivery of a brave boy. 1868 Chambers' 
Encycl. VI. 446/1 Midwife.. a woman who assists in partu- 
rition or delivery. 

attrib. 1876 tr. Ziemssen's Cycl. Med. XI. 562 That form 
of paralysis., in newly-born children .. which we should call 
delivery.paralysis. 
b. As the action of tbe accoucheur or midwife. 

[1660 Shirley Andromana in. i. 8, 1 am with child to hear 
the news : Pr'ythee Be quick in the delivery.l 1767 Goocii 
Treat. Wounds I. 323 Injury in a laborious, hasty or in- 
judicious delivery. 1800 Med. Jrnl. 111. 483, 1 therefore 
did not conceive myself justified . . in proceeding to immediate 
delivery. 1889 W. S. Playfair Treat. Midwifery II. iv. ii. 
163 No other means of effecting artificial delivery was known. 

c « fis- 

a 1639 Marmion Antiquary 111. ii, My head labours with 
the pangs of delivery. 1823 Scott Peveril xlvi, Out started 
the dwarf, .and the poor German, on seeing the portentous 
delivery of his fiddlecase, tumbled on tbe floor. 

3. The act of giving up possession of; surrender. 
1513 Mose in Grafton Chron. II. 772 The whole counsaile 

had sente him to require of her the deliverie of him [her 
childj. 1548 Hall Chron. 245 b, The delivery of the Castell 
of Barwyke. 1600 E. Blount tr. Cotiestaggio 181 The 
deliverie of the rocke of Saint Julian and of the fort. 1780 
Impartial Hist. War Amer. 147 Marching directly to 
Boston, there to demand a delivery of the powder and 
stores, and in case of refusal to attack tbe troops. 1844 
H. H. Wilson Brit. India. II. 158 The arrest of Trimbak, 
and his delivery to the British Government. 

4. The action of handing over, or conveying into 
the hands of another; esp. the action of a carrier in 
delivering letters or goods entrusted to him for 
conveyance to a person at a distance. 

1480 Wardr. Acc. Edw. IV (1830) 140 For the deliveree 
of the said stuff and bedding. 1556 in Hakluyt Voy. (1886) 
III. 113 Hauing receiued any prime letters.. you shal.. let 
the deliuerie of them at your arriuing in Russia. 163A Sir T. 
Herbeat Trav. 124 He might forge other Letters, .else why 
kept he them two dayes without delivery. 1679 Burnet 
Hist. Ref. I. 1. (R-), The investitures of bishops and 
abbots.. had been originally given by the delivery of tbe 
pastoral ring and staff. 1799 W . Tooke Vvnu Russian Emf. 
III. 652 Extraordinary charges for the delivery of goods. 
1838 Dickrns Nich. Nick, ii, It [a letter] will be here by 
tbe two o'clock delivery. 1851 Ht. Martineau Hist. Peace 
(1877) III. iv. xiv. 139 The convenience of two or three 
deliveries of letters per day. 1879 R. M. Ballantyne Post 
Haste vii. (1880) 74 The delivery of a telegram. 
fig. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, t. v. § 9 Another error is 
in the manner of the tradition and delivery of knowledge. 

attrib. vjzo De For Capt. Singleton xviii. (1840) 316 
Our proper delivery port, .was at Madagascar. 1889 Daily 
News 11 Dec 3/2 Carmen's wages :— Delivery men : Driv- 
ing, is. per day and 7d. per ton. 

b. Law. (a) The formal or legal handing over of 
anything to another ; esp. the putting of property 
into the legal possession of another person. 

1577 tr. Bullinger's Decades (1592) 264 Goods are gotten . . 
by deliuerie. 1625 Gill Sacr. Philos. 1. 87 Whereof we 
have already assurance, yea deliverie, and seisure. 1818 
Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IV. 47 Acts which have been held to 
be a part performance of an agreement, .such as delivery of 
possession ; and payment of the whole, or a considerable 
part of the consideration. 1887 V. Sampson in Cape Law 
Jml. 38 We now come to the several species of constructive 
delivery, of which delivery brevis manns % or short-hand is 
the first. 1891 Law Times XC. 473/1 After delivery of 
defence the plaintiff discontinued bis action. 

(b) The formal transfer of a deed by the grantor 
or his attorney to the grantee or to a third parly, 
cither by act or by word : formerly essential to the 
validity of the deed. 

1660 R. Coke Ptnver $ Subj. 25 Absolute estates of in* 
heritance which . . do not pass by livery and seisin, but by 
delivery of the deed or feoffment. 1809 Tomuns Law Diet. 
s.v.Dccd, If I have sealed my deed, and after 1 deliver it 
to him to whom it is made, or to some other by his appoint- 
ment, and say nothing, this is a good delivery. 1853 
Wharton Pennsylv. Digest 261 Delivery is necessary to 
give effect to a bond. 

5. The act of sending forth or delivering (a mis* 
sile, a blow, etc.) ; emission, discharge ; throwing 
or bowling of a ball (at cricket, base-ball, etc.). 
170a Saveby Miner's Friend 46 The delivery of your Water 



1834 1_ 

delivery of the spear. 1837 W. Martin Bk. of Sports 06 
If the hand be above the shoulder in the delivery, the 
umpire must call *no ball'. 1882 Daily Tel. 19 May 
{Cricket). Crossland at 68 came on with his fast deliveries, 
b. Founding. See qnot. (Cf. Deliver f. 1 ia.) 

1874 Knight Diet. Mech. t -Delivery (Founding), the draft 
or allowance by which a pattern is made to free itself from 
close lateral contact with the sand of the mold as it is 
lifted. Also called draw-tater. 

f 6. Free putting forth of bodily action, ' use of 
the limbs, activity ' (J.) ; action, bearing, deport' 
merit. Obs. 

a 1586 Sidney (J.), Musidorus could not . . deliver that 
strength more nimbly, or become the delivery more grace- 
fully. 1586 A. Dav Eng. Secretary it. (1625) 127 Men .. for 
their severall callings questionlesse of very good delivery. 
1634 Sir T. Herbeat Trav. 223 Observing simplicitie in 
the Messingers delivery and lookes. a 1639 Wotton (J.), 
•The duke had the neater limbs, and freer delivery. 174 1 
Richaboson Pamela (1824) I- xxxii. 319 There is a great 
deal in a delivery \ as it is called, in a # way, a manner, a de- 
portment, to, engage people's attention and liking. 1818 
Todd, Delivemess, agility . . What we now term delivery. 

fig. 1762-71 H. Walpole Virtue's Anecd. Paint. (1786) 



DELL. 

II. 177 It has the greatest freedom of pencil, the happiest 
delivery of nature. 

7. The utterance or enunciation (of words), the 
delivering (of a speech, etc.). 

1581 Petti e Guazzo's Civ. Conv. it. (1586) 58 All their 
force and vertue lyelh in the sweete delivcrie of their 
wordes. 3586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 37 His skill 
and delivery of furraigne languages [was] 10 wonderfull. 
3665 Lloyd State Worthies (i6jo> « One thing he ad- 
vised young men to take care of in their publick deliveries. 
3818 J as. AIill Brit. India III. iL 68 Four days were 
occupied in the delivery of the speech. 1879 M'CAaTiiv 
Own Timet 1 1, xix. 57 The speech occupied some five hours 
in delivery. 

b. Manner of utterance or euunciation in puhlic 
speaking or singing. 

3667 Parvs Diary 19 May, Meriton . . hath a strange 
knaclc of a grave, serious delivery. 1769 Johnson in Bos- 
well Life an. 3781 (2848) 679/2 His delivery, though uncon- 
strained, was not negligent. 1853 Holvo ake Rudim. Public 
Speaking xx The power of distinct and forcible pronuncia- 
tion U the basis of delivery. 389a Sai. Rev. ij Oct, 443/1 
Few men of his generation had a greater fund of talk or 
a more telling delivery. 

f 8. The action of setting forth in words, or that 
which is set forth ; communication, narration, state- 
ment ; « Deliverance 7. Obs. 

3586 A. Day Eng. Secretary t fioaj) sa The order here- 
after to be observed in delivery of examples. 36ss Shaks. 
Wint. T. v. ii. 10, I make a broken deliuerie of the Bustnesse. 
3646 Sia T. DaowNR Pseud. EA i. iv, Which enigmatical 
deliveries comprehended useful! verities. 3653 II. Cogan tr. 
Pinto's Trnv. xaxyii. 145, 1 will forbear the delivery of many 
matters, that possibly might bring much contentment. 

Bell 1 (del). [ME. delle, corresp. to MDu. and 
MLG. delle, mod.Du. del, MUG. and mod.G. telle \ 
:-.\VGer. *daljd- or *daljdn- fern., deriv. of *dato~, 
OLG. dal, Dale ; root meaning • deep or low 
place.' Cf. also Goth, ibdalja, and OE. tefdivl, 
descent. {Dell bears nearly the same etymological 
relation to dale, that den does to dean.)} 

+ 1. A deep hole, a pit. Obs. 

3S3S Elyot Gov. 11. ix, Curtius. .enforsed his horse to lepe 
in to the dell or pilte. 1579 Spewsza Sheph. Cat. Mar. « 
Thilke same . .Ewe. . Fell headlong into a dell {gloss, a hole 
in the ground). 1770 Lancmosne Plutarch (1879) 1 1. 889/x 
He met with dells or other deep holes. 3783 Aihswosth Lat. 
Diet (Morell) 1, A dell, fossa. 

2. A deep natural hollow or vale of no great ex- 
tent, the sides usually clothed with trees or foliage. 

c s mo Bestiary 5 Bi wile weie so he l<5e leun] wile To dele 
nioer wenden. c 3420 Anturs of Arth. i. On a day thay 
horn dy^t into the depe dellus. ^3475 Rauf Coilpar 17 
The detp durandlie draif in mony deip dell. s6so FLETcima 
Eaithf. Shepherdess it. ii, Yon same dell, O'ertopp'd with 
mourning cypress and sad yew Shall be my cabin. 1634 
Milton Comut -xi* Every alley green, Dingle, or bushy 
dell. 3794 Mas. Radcliffk Myst. Udolpho xxwW, Disput- 
ing, .on the situation of a dell where they meant to form an 
ambuscade. 1798 Coleridge Fear in Solitude, A green and 
silent spot, amid the hills, A small and silent dell ! 1845 
B'wess Bunsen in Hare II. iii. 86 Miss Gumcy's 1 
cottage is in a sheltered dell, with woods on each side. 

transf s8is South ey in Omninua I. 54 Young ladies 
would do well to remember, that if laughter displays dimples, 
it creates dells. 

Dell 2 (del). Rogues' Cant, arc A* A young 
girl (of the vagrant class) ; a wench. 

1567 Has man Caveat 75 A Dell is a yonge wenche, able 
for generation, and not yet knowen. .by the vpright man. 
s6as B. Jonson Gifsies Metamorph. Wks. (Rtldg.) 634/1 
Sweet doxies and dells, My Roses and Neils, Scarce out of 
your shells. 3630 TAVLoa (Water P.) Wks. 11. sia/i She's 
a Priests Lemman, and a Tinkers Pad, Or Dell, or Doxy, 
(though the names be bad). s688 R. Holmes Armoury 11. 
ait. 8 68 Dells % trulls, dirty Drabs. 3834 H. Amswoaru 
Rookivood in. v, 1 Sharp as needles*, said a dark-eyed dell. 

Dell(e, obs. form of Deal. 

II Bella Crusca (d*l,la krwska). [It Acta- 
demia della Crusca, lit Academy of the bran or 
chaff.] The name of an Academy established at 
Florence in 1582, mainly with the object of sifting 
and purifying the Italian language; whence its 
name, and its emblem, a sieve. 

The first edition of its Dictionary, the Vocabolario degti 
Accademici della Crusca, appeared in i6ia,and the fourth, 
1719-38, has long been considered as the standard authority 
for the Italian language. A new edition on more historical 
lines was begun in x88i. 

Hence Della-Cru'aoan a., of, pertaining to, or 
after the style of the Academy della Crusca, or its 
methods; also, applied to a school of English 
poetry, affecting an artificial style, started towards 
the end of the 18th c. ; sb. a member of this 
Academy, or English school of poetry. Hence 
©ella-Craacanism. 

One of the noted writers of this school was Mr. Robert 
Merry, who (having been elected a member of the Florentine 
Academy) adopted the signature of Delia Crusca, whence 
the name was extended to the school as a whole. 

1x796 GiFFoao Marviad Introd. 8-9 While the epidemic 
malady was spreading from fool to fool, Delia Crusca [i. e. 
Merryl came over [from Italy], and immediately announced 
himself by a sonnet to Love, .and from one end of the king- 
dom to the other, all was nonsense and Della Crusca.] 1815 
W. H. Ireland Scribbleomania 48 Mr. Pratt has certainly 
indulged too much in the flimsy Delia Cruscan style. s8as 
Shelley Boat on Serchio 67 In such transalpine Tuscan As 
would have killed a Della Cruscan. 3857 TaENCii Defic. 
Eng. Diets. 7 It is for those who use a language to sift the 
bran from the flour, to reject that and retain this. They are 
VOL. III. 
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to be the true Delia Cru scans. 3883 Atheneeum 70 Aug. 
330/1 The detestable Delhi Cruscanism which makes many 
oew volumes of verse a positive offence. 

Delly (de'li), a. rare. [f. Dell sbA + -v.] 
Abounding In dells. 

3861 G. Calve*t Univ. Restoration, Delly woods remote. 

Delocalize (d/l#ikatoiz), v. [I De- II. 1 + 
Localize v.] trans. To detach or remove from its 
place or locality, or from local limitations. 

3855 Da Mo«cah in Graves Life Sir W. R. Hamilton 
(1880) I II. 505 Tbe Morning Register I could not use ; 
you had better not delocalize it, 1867 Lowell Study Wind., 
Gt. Public Character, We can have no St. Simons or 
Pepyses till we have a Paris or London to delocalize our 
gossip and give it historic breadth. 3870 K. Ii. D. Moaiaa 
Rep. Land Tenure (Pari. Papers) ao8 It was necessary to 
find some means of effecting the transfers, .without delocal- 
tring the Land Register. 

Hence Delo oallsed ///. a., Delocallia tion. 

3887 Daily Xetvs 13 Jan. 5/a A reform In the direction of 
what may be called dockyard de-localisation. 

II Deloo (d/l#r). [Nalive name In Dor language 
(In Soudan) for the gazelle.] A species of antelope, 
Cephalohphns grimmia, found in northern Africa, 
akin to the tiuykcrbok of South Africa. 

386s J. Pkthrbick Egypt, etc. 48a (Vocab. Dor language) 
Gazelle » diloo. 3874 G. Schwkikfu»th Heart o/Afrxa 
I. 344 The Deloo has only one pair of these glands. 

t IDeloyalty. Obs. rare—*, [ad. F. aVloyaute* 
formerly desloyauttJ : see De- 1. 6.J -Disloyalty. 

357s Adtnon. Regent 31a in Sempili Ballads (187a) 13a 
Sum hes . . Lyfes losit for thair deloyaltie. 
Delph, var. of Delf. 

Delphian (de'lfian). [f. Delphi place name + 
-an.] Of or relating to Delphi, a town of ancient 
Greece on the slope of Mount Parnassus, and to the 
sanctuary and oracle of Apollo there ; hence, of or 
relating to the Delphic Apollo ; and transf. oracu- 
lar, of the obscure and ambiguous nature of the re- 
sponses of the Delphic oracle. 

s6as Hait Anai. Ur. i.ii. as f^Theyl arc nothing at all 
ashamed, by the vrine alone todehuer their Delphian oracles 
concerning all diseases. 163s Weeves Anc. bun. Mon, 48 
This treasure.. was a part of the Delphian riches. 3873 
Lowell A ntongmy Bks. Scr.11. 322 Ills eyes had an inward 
Delphian look. S887 Bowen Vtrg. ASneidn. 1x3 We send, 
perplexed, to the Delphian fane, Counsel to ask of tbe god. 

So De'Ipblo, f De'Iphical a. 

3 590 Ma8stoh Sco. Villanie 369 Some of his new-minted 
Epithets (as Reall, Intrinsecate* Delphicke). a s66x Holyday 
Juvenal 374 The mathematical table was by the ancients 
called the Delphick table. 374a Young Nt. Th. yii. 595 
Pride, like the Delphic priestess, with a swell, Ravd non- 
sense, destin'd to be future sense. 1830 Eraser* s Mag. 1. 60 
This delphic fuiy— this preternatural possession. 3879 
Daily Netvs aa Nov. 5/5 This reads rather like a Delphic 
response, a 3603 T. Castwsicht Confut. Rhem. N. T. 
(1618) 174 No riadles or Delphicall answers. 

Dolphin (de'lfin), sb. and a. Forms : 4 delfyn, 
5 -fyne, 5-6 delphyn, 6-7 -phine, 6- delphln. 
[a. L. delphtn, delphm-us, a. Gr. icA^V : cf. also It. 
delfinO) Sp. delfin, Pg. delfim, Pr. dalfin y dolphin, 
OF. dalphin, daulphm, mod.F. dauphin, whence 
Dolphin, Dauphin.] 
+ A. sb. 1. ---Dolphin. Obs. 

c 1300 A". A lis. 6576 A water. .Tiger. . Heo noriceth delfyns, 
and cokadrill. 1387 TaavisA Jligden (Rolls) I. 41 Thar buth 
oft ytake delphyns, & se-calues. 1:3440 Promp. Parv. 54 
Brunswyne or delfyne. .deiphinus. 3555 Edkn Decades 131 
Of a maruelous sence or memorie as are the elephant and the 
delphyn. 3633 P. F letch dr Pise. Eel. vn. xui. 47 The lively 
DefphiDS dance, and brisly Scales give care. 

•f b. A drinking vessel of the shape of a dolphin. 
Obs. rare~\ 

3638 Junius Painting of Ancients 16a Some artificiall 
drinking vessels made after tbe manner of a dolphin, were 
called delphines. 

2. Chem. Short for delphinin (see -in): A neutral 
fat found In the oil of several species of dolphin ; 
called also dolphin-fat and phocenin. 

3863-72 Watts Did. Ckenu II. 309 Delphin is an oil very 
mobtfeat S7°C. 
B. adj. 

1. [attrib. use of L. delfhini in phrase ad usum 
Delphini 1 for the use of the Dauphin \] Of or 
pertaining to the Dauphin of France, and to the 
edition of Latin classics, prepared 1 for the use of 
the dauphin', son of Louis XIV. 

1173a Steel* Spect. No. 33a p a All the Boys In tbe 
School, but I, have the Classick Anthors /* usum Delphini, 
gilt and letter'd on the Back-1 3775 E.^ HAawooD Gr. $ 
Rom. Classics (1778) aaa Delphin Classics, quarto. 380a 
Diboin Introd. Classics 10 note, One or tbe rarest of the 
Delphin editions. 18x8 Advt. in Vaipy*s Grk. Gram. (ed. 6) 
8x5 The best texl W *H be used, and not the Delphin. 3877 
Globe Encycl. 1 1. 361 Valpy's Variorum Latin Classics . . 
contain the Delphin notes and Interpretatio. 

2. Chevu A bad form of Delphi ne, Delphin ine. 
Delphina, Delphinate, Chem. : sec Delphin- 

ink, Delpiiixic. 
f De'lphinate, obs. variant of Dauphinate. 

3619 BatNT tr. Sartps Counc. Trent (x6^6) 474 Some new 
stirs, raised by the Hugonots in the Delphinate. 

De lphine, a. and sb. [Sec Delphin.] 

1. A variant of Delphin a. (Webster, 1828). 

2. Zool. =Delphinine a. (Websier, 1828). 

3. Chem. Dexphinine, sb. 
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Delphlne'StHaru nonce-wd. [f. 1^. del/hhi-us 
dolphin, after equestrian.] A rider on a dolphin. 

x8so Is. Hvut Indicator No. 17 (1822) I. 134 To the great 
terror of the young delphincstrian. 

Delphlnic (dclfrnik), a. [f. L. delphtn-us 
dolphin : see Delphin 2.] In delphin ic acid, an 
acid discovered by Chevrcuil in dolphin-oil, and 
afterwards In the ripe berries of the Guelder-rose ; 
it is identical with inactive valeric acid. A salt of 
it is a Delphinate. 

Delphinine (de'lfinaln), sb. Chem. [(. Bot 
L. Delphinium the genus Larkspur.] A highly 
poisonons alkaloid obtained from the seeds 'of 
Delphinium Staphesagria or Stavesaere. Called 
also Delphi ni*, and formerly De lphia, Del- 
phi na, De'Iphine. 

1830 Lihdlzy Nat. Syst. Bot. 7 Tho chemical principle 
called Delphine. 3838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 946 
Delphina was discovered, in 3819, by MM. Lassaigne and 
Keneulle in the seeds of the . . stavesaere. 3840 H * Nav Elem. 
Chem. II. 304 Of Delphia. 3863-7* Watts Diet. Chem. 
1 1. 3x0 Defphinine produces nausea when taken Internally. 
It is said to act on the nervous system, and is used as a 
remedy In chronic swellings of the glands. 1876 Haslky 
Mat. Med. 769 The active properties are due to delphinia or 
delphinine. 

De lphinine, a. Of the nature of a dolphin : 
in Zool., of or pertaining to the Delphinine or 
snb-famlly of Cetacea, containing the Dolphins and 
Porpoises. 

+ De lphinite. Obs. A/in. [f. L. Delphinatus, 
Dauphine" (f. deiphinus, Dauphin), where found ] 
An obsolete name of ycllowisn green Epidote. 

3804 Eonrcroy's Chem. II. 426 This is the . . delphinite of 
Saussure. 

Delphinity. A humorous nonce-wd. after 
humanity : Dolphin-kind, the nature of dolphins. 

3860 Lavza Days Ride x, History has never told that 
the dolphins . . charmed by Orpheus were peculiar dolphins 
..they were.. fish. .taken 'ex medio acervo' of delphinity. 

II Delphinium (delfiTiitfm). Bot. [Hoi. 1 ,at. 
Delphinium, a. Gr.ofA^Viov larkspur (Dioscoridcs), 
dim. of &*\<piv dolphin (so named from the form of 
the nectary).] A genus of plants, N.O. Kanttncu- 
laeest, with handsome flowers of irregular form, 
comprising the common Larkspur and many other 
species. The name is in ordinary horticultural use 
for the cultivated species and varieties. 

3664 Evklyh Kat. Ifort. (17*0) 900 Sow divers Annuals . . 
as double marigold, Digitalis, Delphinium. 388a The Gar- 
den 3 June 384/x Another fine group is formed by a row of 
tall-growing Delphiniums .. in front of Clematises and 
Roses. 

De lphinoid, a. and sb. Zool. [ad. Gr. oVX</»<- 
voti&fit like a dolphin, f. faXtyiv dolphin.] 

A. adj. Like or related to a dolphin ; Delonging 
to the Delphinmdea, a division of the Cetacea, 
which includes the dolphins and seals. 

In mod. Diets. 

B. A member of the Delphinoidea. 
Delphin oidixxe (delfmorcbin). Chem. [f. as 

Delphinine + -oid.] An amorphous alkaloid ob- 
tained from the same source as delphinine. 
3883 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

|| Deiphinus (delfri*n£s). The Latin word for 
' dolphin ' : in Zool., the name of the cetacean genus 
containing the Dolphin and its co-species; in 
Astron., one of the undent constellations of the 
northern hemisphere, figured as a dolphin. 

a 367s WiLivcHav fchthyogr. J1686) Tab. Aj, Deiphinus. 
2835-6 Tooo Cycl. Anat. I. 566/3 The Delphini. .have also 
a narrow rostrum. 

De'lphisine. Chem. (f. delphine. Delphinine, 
by insertion of 'is- repr. Or. ?o*-o* equal.] An alka- 
loid akin to delphinoid ine, obtained from ihe same 
source, in warty crystals. Also called Delphi sia. 

3883 in Syd, Soc. Lex. 

Delta (delta). [Gr. tikr* (ad. Phoenician 
rVn daleth), name of the fourth letter of the 
Greek alphabet ; also the land at the mouth of the 
Nile (Herod.), the Indus (Strabo), etc.! 

1. The name of the fourth letter of the Greek 
alphabet, having the form of a triangle (A), and the 
power of D. 

e sac© Maundev. (1839)11*1. ao Jifjee wil wite of here A, B, 
I C.thei depen hem. .a Alpha, .a Dcliha..» Omegx 360s 
Holland Pliny 1. 96 Many haue called iKeypt by the name 
of the Greeke letter Delta. 3860 T. A. G. I*ALroca 7y/. 
Char. Nature 118 In Botany the symbol of a perennial 
plant is a Delta. 

2. Hist. {The Delta.) The tract of alluvial land 
enclosed and traversed by the diverging mouths of 
Ihe Nile; so called from the triangular figure of 
the tract enclosed between the two main branches 
and the coastline. 

sSSS Edrv Decades 250 The goulfe of Arabic . . from whense 
they determyned to brynge a nauigable trench veto the 
ryuer of Nilus, where as i« the fyrsl Delta. x6os Hollakd 
Pliny I.67 As in /Egypt NUus maketh that which they call 
Delta. 1636 Six H. I!lol*nt Voy. Levant (1637) 57, I en- 

2 aired of the Delta, and tbe Niles seven streames. 1733 
>edi aid Sethos 1 1, ix. 354 Tbe most convenient port of the 
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Delta. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. a) III. 529 At the head of 
the Egyptian Delta, where the river Nile divides. 

b. Geog. The more or less triangular tract of 
alluvial land formed at the mouth of a river, and 
enclosed or traversed by its diverging branches. 

1790 Gibbon Misc. Wks. (1814) III. 453 The triangular 
island or delta of Mesola, at the mouth of the Po. 1794 
Sullivan Vieiv Nat. I. 94 The earthy matter, borne down 
by the floods, is. .thrown back upon the shores, into bays 
and creeks, and into the mouths of rivers, where it forms 
deltas. 1830 Lvell Princ. Geol. I. 13 Islands have become 
connected with the main land by the growth of deltas and 
new deposits. 1836 Marrvat OUa Podr. xxvx, The two 
rivers . . enclose a large delta of land. 1893 Nation x6 Feb. 
125/1 The villages are situated on small deltas, built by tor- 
rential streams that descend from the neighboring hills. 

3. Any triangular space or figure ; t the constel- 
lation of the Triangle. 

1638 C Aleyn Hist. Hen. VI 7, 134 But if the nobler souls, 
as they maintein'd, Were fixed in the body of some starre, 
Then Edwards murder'd sonnesand Warwickes are In those 
call'd Delta, of Triangle fashion. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as delta-formation, dattd; 
delta-metal, an alloy of copper, zinc, and iron in- 
troduced about 1883, and named in allusion to its 
three constituents. 

3806 Forsyth Beauties Scott. IV. 225 The Carse.. con- 
sidered as the finest sort of alluvial or delta land. 1858 
Geikie Hist. Boulder \x. 172 The process of delta-formation 
remains essentially the same, both in lakes and at the sea. 
186a Dana Man. Geol. 11. 647 Stratification of delta deposits. 

1883 Engineer 23 Feb. 140 Mr. Alexander Dick [has] sue- 
ceeaed in producing an alloy which he calls ' Delta metal 

1884 Times 14 June 8 1 Delta metal', .is an alloy of copper, 
line, and iron.. A steam launch, .has., been built entirely of 
this metal [by Mr. A. Dick]. 

Deltafica-tion. [f. Delta + -fication.] The 
formation of a delta at the mouth of a river. 

1864 in Webster. 

Deltaic (delteHk), a. [mod. f. Gr. MXta + -10 : 

cf. algebraic] Of, pertaining to, or forming a delta ; 
of the nature of a delta. 

1846 Worcester cites Edin.Rev. 1878 C. J. Anderson 
in Macm. Mag. Jan. 251/2 A deltaic tract of country tra- 
versed by a number of arms of the Cauvery. 188a Sir R. 
Temple in Standard 26 Aug. 3/3 The deltaic population of 
the Lower Ganges. 

t Deltan, a. Obs. rare - K [f. Delta + -an : 
cf. Roman] Of the Delta of Egypt. 

1600 Tourneur Trans. Metamorph. lxv. Wks. 1878 II. 211 
Throughout the Deltan soile. 

Deltatiou (deU* J, Jam). [mod. f. Delta.] 
Formation of a delta at the month of a river. 

1886 tr. Pelleschis Argentine Rep. 185 Effects produced 
by the deltation or deposition, .of sediment from the rivers 
of the Gran Chaco. 

Deltic (de'ltik), a. rare. [f. Delta +-ic: cf. 
Indie. .] = Deltaic. 

1865 Page Geol. Terms 171 Deltic, of or belonging to 
a delta. 1876 — Adv. Text-bk. Geol. xiv. 240 Their plants 
seem to have grown in marshes and deltic jungles. 

H Deltidiuni (deltrdi#m). Conch, [mod. L. 
dim. of Gr. St\ra Delta, in reference to its shape. 
(Cf. Gr. Kwittov little dog, from The trian- 

gular space, usually covered in by a horny shell or 
operculum, between the beak and the hinge^of 
brachiopod shells. 

1851 Richardson Geol. yiii. (1855)232 The form and struc- 
ture of the area and deltidiuni afford good generic charao 
ters. 1888 Rolleston & Jackson Anivi. Life 693 The 
groove is usually converted into a foramen hy a 1 deltidium ' 
which consists of two calcareous pieces. 

Deltohedron (delt^hrdr^n). Cryslall. [f. 
ScAto-, taken as combining form of next + -hedron.1 

1879 RossiTEa Diet. Set. Terms, Deltohedron, a solid 
figure the surface of which is formed by twenty-four deltoids. 

Deltoid (de*ltoid), a. {sb.) [mod. a. Gr. dtX* 
TociSifc delta-shaped, triangular : see -oil). So F. 
deltoide (in Pare, 16th c.) ; mod.L. delfoides (Lin- 
nseus% and deltoideus.'] 

1. Resembling the Greek letter A in shape; trian- 
gular; esp. in Bot., of a leaf; also triangular in 
section, as the leaf of Mesembryanthemum deltoi- 
dtum ; also in comb., as delloid-ovaie, of an ovate 
outline but somewhat deltoid ; so deltoid-hastate, 
etc. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Snpp. s. v. Leaf, Deltoide Leaf. 1793 
Martvn Lang. Bot. s. v., A leaf of the common Black Pop- 
lar . . is given as an instance of a deltoid leaf in Linnseus's 
specific characters. 1845 Lindley Sch. Bot. vii. (1858) 122 
Leaves ovate, acute, somewhat deltoid. 1870 HooKEa Stud. 
Flora 240 Cicendia . . calyx campanulate, teeth deltoid. 

b. Deltoid muscle (Anat.) : the large muscle of 
triangular shape which forms the prominence of the 
shonlder ; it serves to raise the arm and draw il 
from the body. Deltoid ligament : see quot. 1835. 

1741 MoNao Anat. (ed. 3)237 Some Part of the deltoid 
M usclu 1 835-6 ToDn Cycl. A nat. 1 . 1 52 The internal tibio- 
tarsal ligament, is also called the internal lateral, and hy 
Weithecht, the deltoid ligament. 1877 Rosenthal M nschs 
<J- Nerves 92 The elevator of the upper arm, which on ac- 
count of its triangular shape is called the deltoid muscle. 

C. Entom. Deltoid moth : a moth which in re* 
pose spreads its wings over the back in a triangular 
form ; also absoL 

1859 H. T. Stainton Manual Brit. Butterflies $ Moths 
II. 125 Deltoides, these Insects form a sort of connecting 
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group between the Noctuss and the true Pyralidaj . . Any 
one who has seen that insect in repose will recognize the 
resemblance in the form of the wings to the Greek Delta, 
A, whence the name. 1869 E. Newman Brit. Moths Pref. 3 
It was intended to include the Deltoids, Pyrales, Veneers, 
and Plumes. 

2. Of the nature of the delta of a river. 

1837 Penny Cycl. VIII. 376/1 The whole of Holland is 
a formation of deltoid islands, created by the anastomosing 
branches of the Rhine, the Meuse, and the Scheldt. The 
deltoid form of the mouths of the Petchora is no longer 
recognizable in the group of islands at its embouchure. 1861 
Darwin in Life ft Lett. (1887) II. 364 The French superficial 
deposits are deltoid and semi-marine. 

B. sb. 1. The deltoid muscle. Also in L. form 
deltoides, deltoideus. 

[1681 tr. Willis* Rem. Med. Wks. Vocab., Deltoides, a 
muscle in the top of the arm, having the figure of a Delta, 
the Greek D.] 1738 J. S. Le DrarJs Observ. Surg. (}77*) 
149 The Deltoid was elevated by it and much tumined. 
i860 O. W. Holmes Elsie V. iii. (1891) 32 The deltoid, which 
caps the shoulder like an epaulette. 

attrib. i88r Mivart Cat 9r External to this is a slightly 
roughened and elevated tract called the deltoid ridge. 

2. (See quot.) 

1879 Ross iter Did. Sci. Terms, Deltoid, a four-sided 
figure formed of two unequal isosceles triangles on opposite 
sides of a common base. 

3. A Deltoid moth : see A. 1 c. 
Deltoidal (deltoi dal), a. [f. prec. + -al.] a. 

Pertaining to the delta of a river, b. = Deltoid 

a. 1. c. Of the shape of a Deltoid (sb. 2). 

1837 Penny Cycl-VUl. 375/2 The alluvial tract is frequently 
intersected by a great many deltoidal branches. 1873 W. 
K. Sullivan O* Lurry's Anc. Irish I. Introd. 505 Square, 
rectangular or deltoidal instruments of the harp kind. 

Deltoideo-, combining form of mod.L. deltoi- 
deus adj., used to express ' with deltoid tendency 
' deltoid and — as deltoideo- lunate. 

1850 Dana Geol. App. i. 707 Aperture deltoideo-lunate, 
a little dilated either side. 

II Delubriim (d/M-brtfra). [L., f. delu-he to 
wash off, cleanse, with instrumental suffix -BRUM.] 

1. A temple, shrine, or sanctuary. 

2. Eccl. Arch. a. A chnrch furnished with a font. 

b. A font. 

1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 164 The Ethnique Ro- 
mans . .at the entrance into their Temples had tanks or like 
places to wash in : Delnbra they called them. 1698 FavER 
Acc. E. India. $ P. 265 Attributing Divine Honour to the 
Fire, maintaining it always alive in the Delubriums, or 
Places set apart for their Worship. 

t Deluxe, delys. Obs. A shortening of 
flower debtee, a former anglicized form of F.fleur 
de lis (OF. lys), i.e. lily-flower, the ensign of the 
Bourbons. Also deluce flower. 

c*45o Lohelich t7r»*y xliii. 253 Owt of the delys, A rose 
O wt sprang Of Riht gret pris. 1586 W . W ebbe Eng. Poetrie 
' (Arb.) 84 Kyngcuppe and Lillies . . and the deluce flowre. 
1594 Plat faoell-ho. 111. 44 The purple part of the leafe of 
the flower deluce. 

Delucidate, -itate, obs. ff. Dilucidate. 

Delndable (d/l^-dab '1), a. [f. Delude v. + 
-able.] Capable of being deluded. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. i. ii, He is not so ready to 
deceive himself, as to falsifie unto him whose Cognition is 
no way deludaVle. 

Delude (d/l'tt'd), v. [ad. L. delud-fre to play 
false, mock, deceive, f. De- I. 4 + ludere to play. 
(Cf. rare obs. F. deluder, 1402 in Godef.)] 

+ 1. trans. To play with (any one) to his injury 
or frustration, under pretence of acting seriously ; 
to mock, esp. in hopes, expectations, or purposes ; 
to cheat or disappoint the hopes of. Obs. 

1494 Fabvah Chron. vu.ccxxxiv.270 The Cristen prynces 
seinge that they were thus deluded. 1543 in W. H. Turner 
Select. Rec. Oxford 170 A man that..hadde deluded wyth 
delayes the. .commissioners. 1596 N ash e Saffron Walden 
35 There is no Husbandman but tills and sowes in hope of 
a good crop, though manie times he is deluded with a bad 
Haruest. 1630 Dekker 2nd PI. Honest Wh. AYks. 1873 
II. 138 Yet sure i'th end he '11 delude all my hopes. 1671 
Milton Samson 396 Thrice I deluded her, and turned to 
sport Her importunity. 1697 Drvden Virg. Past. VI. 30 
I For by the fraudful God deluded long, They now resolve to 
have their promis'd Song. 

b. To disappoint or deprive of by fraud or dc- 
I ceit ; to defraud of. 

"493 Petronilla 99 Of his purpos Flaccus was deludvd. 
C1585 Faire Em in. 904 Whose ransom.. 1 am deluded of 
by this escape. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary ti. (1625) 88 
Yong men . . cautelously. .deluded of that, whereunto both 
their par-nts and birth do commend them. J594 Marlowe 
& Nashe Dido v. Wks. (Rtldg.) 272/2 Thou for some petty 
gift hast let him go, And I am thus deluded of my boy. 

+ 2. To deride, mock, laugh at Obs. rare. 

15*6 Pilgr. Perf (W. de W. 1531) 300 b, Thus beaten and 
deluded Annas sent the bounde to Cayphas. 1586 [cf. De* 
llder]. 

3. To befool the mind or judgement of, so as to 
cause what is false to be accepted as true ; to bring 
by deceit into a false opinion or belief ; to cheat, 
deceive, beguile ; to impose upon with false im- 
pressions or notions. 

c 1430 Hehrysoh Compl. Creseide (R ), Tbe idol of a thing 
in case may be So depe emprinted in the fantasie That it 
deludeth the wittcs outwardly. 1516 Tinuale Acts viii. n 
With Sorcery he had deluded their wittes. 153a Frith 
Mirror (1829) 272 God.. cannot be deluded, although the 
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world may be blinded. 1687 T. Brown Saints in Uproar 
Wks. 1730 I. 81 Tbey are seven as arrant imposters as ever 
deluded the credulous world. 1745 De Foe's Eng. Trades* 
mart I. xxii. 211 The world are taken in, deluded, and im- 
posed upon by outside and tinsel. 1853 Bright Sp. India 3 
June, A system which obscured responsibility and deluded 
public opinion, 
b. with extension (on, to, into). 

a 1643 W. Cartwsight Lady-Errant iv. i, Go, and delude 
them on. 1719 De Foe Crusoe (1840) I. xv. 259 The many 
stratagems he made use of, to delude mankind to their ruin. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 512 Let no one be deluded by 
poets, .into a mistaken belief of such things. 

1 4. To frustrate the aim or purpose of; to elude, 
evade. Obs. 

1536 Act 28 Hen. VIII, c. 5 Diuers . . haue . . practised to 
defraude and delude the sayd. .statutes. 1600 HosP. Inc. 
Fooles 58 Thus did he delude the last blow of this despiteful 
Foole. 1601 Holland Pliny x. 1, There was a starting hole 
found to delude and escape the meaning thereof. 1638 Sir 
T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 11 The 7. of June she againe de- 
luded us, after two houres chase. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. 
Eng. 1. xlL (1739) 66 The entailing of Estates.. was very 
ancient, although by corrupt custom it was deluded. 1680 
DaYDEH Ovid's Ep. vii. (R.), Tyber now thou seek'st . . Vet 
it deludes thy search. 

f5. To beguile (time). Obs. 

1615 VaL Welshm. (1663) B ij b, I need not here delude The 
precious time. 1660 R. Coke Power <J- Sub/. Pref. 1 In 
entertaining worldly pleasures, thereby to delude, and spend 
their time. 

Deluded (dH'/rded),///. a. [f. prec. + -ed.] 
Deceived by mocking prospects, beguiled, misled : 
see the verb. 

a x6»8 Sia J. Beaumoht Transfig. Our Lord in Fair S. P. 
James I (iZ+V) 145 To weane deluded mindes From fond 
delight. X710 Noaais Chr. Prud. iv. 153 With disappoint- 
ment and a deluded expectation. X781 Gibbon Decl. F. 
III. 237 Their deluded votaries. 

Hence Delu'dedly adv. 

1830 Blacktv. Mag. XXVIII. 364 So deludedly stupid as 
to believe himself Apollo. 

Deluder (dlVu-doi). [f*- Delude v. + -eh.] 
One who deludes. 

(In quot. 1586, one who mocks or derides.) 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 11. (1625) 122 That he be no 
ordinary scoffer, or frivolous deluder of other mens speeches, 
gestures, reasons, or conditions. 16*9 Prynne (title), God 
no Impostor nor Deluder. 1713 Rowe Jane Shore v, Thou 
soft deluder, Thou beauteous witch. 1725 Pope Odyss. xii. 
221 Thus the sweet deluders tune the song. 1840 Barham 
Ingot. Leg., Look at Clock, Gin's but a snare of Old Nick 
the deluder. 

Deluding (dni??din.), vbl. sb. [-1NQ1.] The 
action of the verb Delude : cheating. 

X645 MiLTOH Tetrach. (1851) 184 No Covnant . . intended 
to the good of both parties, can hold to the deluding or 
making miserable of them both, a 1650 Bp. PaiDEAUx Euch. 
228 (T.) Annan ias and Sapphira's dainty deludings with a 
smooth lie. 

Delu'ding, ppl. a. [-ing2.] That deludes. 

1596 Shaks. Tarn. Shr. iv. iii. 31 Thou false deluding 
slaue, That feed'st me with the uerie name of meate. 1649 
Mi 1. ton Eikon. xxviii, Not as a deluding ceremony, but as 
a real condition. 1727 Dver Grongar Hill 120 Ey'd thro' 
hope's deluding glass. 

Hence Delu/dingly adv. 

1641 ' Smectymnuus' Vvid. Answ. § 5. 63 To performe 
the contrary to what hee hath deludingly promised. 

Deluge (de-liwd.^), sb. Also 4-5 (7) diluge, 
6 diludge, (7 dyluge). [a. F. ddluge (12th c. in 
Hatzf.), early ad. L. diluvium (see Diluvium), 
modified after the example of words of popular 
formation (Hatzf.). OF. forms nearer to the L. 
were deluve, delouve, diluve : cf. Pr. diluvi, Sp. and 
II. diluvio. An earlier ME. form was Diluvy. In 
the 15th c. it rimed with huge.] 

1. A great flood or overflowing of water, a de- 
structive inundation. (Often used hyperbolically, 
e.g. of a heavy fall of rain.) 

c X374 Chaucer Boeth. 11. vi. 51 Ne no deluge ne dob so 
cruel harmes. c 1393 — Scogan 14 Thow cawsest this diluge 
[v.r. deluiiyel of pestilence. x6oi Holland Plinv I. 39 
There happen, together with earthquakes, deluges also, and 
inundations of the sea. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 54 
A violent storme of raine . . caused such a suddon Deluge . . 
that a Carravan of two thousand camels perish t. 17*0 Gav 
Poems (1745) 1. 139 When the bursting clouds a deluge pour. 
1748 F. Smith Voy. Disc. N.-W. Pass. I. 121 A Harbour . . 
where they might go free from the Ice and the Spring 
Deluge, which sometimes happens . . by the Suddenness of 
the Thaw. 1855 Motley Dutch Rep. (1861) II. 270 The 
memorable deluge of the thirteenth century out of which 
the Zuyder Zee was born. 1878 Huxley P/iysiogr. 131 
Where the rain comes down as a deluge. 

2. spec. The great Flood in the time of Noah 
(also called the gefteral or universal deluge). 

c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. p 765 God dreynte al the world 
at the diluge [v.r. diluve]. 1483 Caxtoh G. de la Tour 
Dviij, The deluge or gaderyng of waters in the dayes of 
Noc. 1559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 194 Taffa, a 
port whiche was builded before tbe diludge. 1635 N. Car- 
penter Geog. Del. 11. i. 8 In the generall deluge allmankinde 
suffered for their sinnes a plague of waters. 1715 De Foe 
Voy. round World (1Z40) 289 From the days of the general 
deluge. 1880 Ouida Moths 1. 46 It must have been worn 
at the deluge. 

3» fig* a n <5 transf. 

c 1430 Lydc. Mm. Poems 231 (MaU.) That worldly wawes 
with there mortal deluge Ne drowne me nat. 1555 Eden 
Decades Pref. to Rdr. (Arb.) 31 Drowned in the deluge of 
erroure. 1632 Lithgow Trav. x. 446 The general deluge 
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of the Gothes, Hunnes and Vandales. 1667 Mir tok P. L. 
l. 68 A fiery Deluge, fed With everburning Sulphur uncon- 
aum'd. 1760-71 tr. Juan *f Ulloa's Voy. (ed. 3) I. a« The 
whole city and . .country were often, as it were, buried under 
a deluge of ashes. 1871 Black Adv. Phaeton xxvL 359 When 
the waters of this deluge of rhetoric had abated. 

f4. The inundation {of). Also fig. Obs. 

i6ox Holland Pliny I. 6s In the generall deluge of the 
countrey by raine they only remained aliue. 1631 Wkevek 
Anc. Fun. Alan. 768 Demolished long before the violent 
deluge of auch build inga, which happened in the rnigne of 
King Henry the eight. 

Deluge (de'ltf/d^), v. [f. the sb. : cf. to fioot/.] 

1. trans. To flow or pour over (a surface) in a 
tlelnge; lo flood, inundate; also ahsol.. (Often 
used hyperbolical ly.) 

1640 Mohtrose Fpit. Chas. /in Bp. Guthrie's Mem. (170a) 
255, I Me weep the World in such a Strain, As it should 
deluge once again. 1 715 jo Pope Iliad xxi. 383 At every 
step, before Achilles stood The crimson surge, and delug'd 
him with blood. 1717 Dr For Syst. Magic 1. iv. (1840) 104 
Sufficient to deluge the World, and drown Mankind. 1787 
Generous Attachment HI. 83 The Heavens now delugecf in 
good earnest. 1790 Mad. D'Aablay Diary Aug., He left 
me neither more nor less than deluged in tears. (869 Phil* 
Lira Vesuv. iii. 48 Hot water from the mountain deluged the 
neighbourhood. 

2. fig. and trans/. 

1654 E. Cork Logick (1657) Avij h, Truths that before 
deluged you, will take you now but up to the Ancles. 173a 
Pope £/. Bathurst 137 At length Corruption, like a gen ral 
flood.. Shall deluge all. 1833 Ht. Martineau Loom <y 
Lugg r t. i. 3 The market was deluged with smuggled silks. 
1850 W. Irving Goldsmith xxi. 227 The kingdom was 
deluged with pamphlets. 

Hence Deluged ///. a. ; Do'luger, one who de- 
luges (noncc-wd.) ; De'luging vbl. sb. and ///. a. 

1711 Hlacrmore (J A The delug'd earth. 1814 AIiss Mit- 
kord Village Ser. 1. (1863) 177 The sky promised a series 
of deluging showers. 1834 Georgian Era IV. 463/2 He 
vented his reproaches upon the deluger. 1887 Bowes Virg. 
Mneid in. 625 The deluged threshold in gore Ran. 1890 
W. C. Russell Ocean Trag. II. xxi. 183 These darkening, 
glimmering, green delugings. 

t Deltrmbate, v. Obs. rare. [(. ppl. stem of 
L. dclumbare lo lame in the loin, f. De- L 6 + 
lumbus loin, flank.] trans. To lame, maim, emas- 
culate. 

1609 Hp. W. Barlow Ansiu. Nameless Cath. 316 His cut- 
ting of Fathers when hee cites them for his aduantage ; de- 
Inmbating the positions of Protestants to make their doctrine 
odious. 1613 Cocreram, Delnmbate, to beate, weaken, to 
breake. 16*4 Bp. Movntagu Gagg Pref. 18 Tertultian, Basil, 
Chrysostome . . we neither geld nor delumbate for speaking 
too plaine nor use them like you. 

H Delundung (de'bndztt)). Also delendung. 
[Native Javanese name.] The weasel-cat of Java 
and Malacca, belonging to the civet family. 

1840 tr. Cr/viei^s A turn. Kingd. 93 Delundung. A rare 
Javanese animal, of slender form, very handsomely streaked 
and spotted. Allied to the Genets. 

t Delu'sible, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. dcliis-, ppl. 
stem of deludZre lo Delude : see -ble.] Capable 
of being deluded ; deludable. 

1665 Boyle Occas. Reft. 1. viii.(i84s) 91 After they have 
been admitted by the more delusible faculty we call Fancy, 
I make them pass the severer scrutiny of Reason. 

Delusion (d/l^an). Also 5 delueion [ad. 
L. delusion-em, n. of action from delnd/re to De- 
lude : see -ion. (Cf. rare obs. F. delusion , 16th c. 
in Godef. j] The action of deluding ; the condition 
of being deluded. 

f 1. The action of befooling, mocking, or cheating 
a person In his expectations; the fact of being so 
cheated or mocked. Obs. 

1494 FAavAH Chron. vu. 438 Whan kyng Charlys was as- 
sertaynyd of this delusyon, ne was greuouslye dyscontentyd 
agayne the Gascoynes. 154s Hen. VIII Declar. Scots 197 
We haue patiently suffred many delusions, and notably the 
laste ycre, when we made preparation at Yorke for his re- 
paire to vs. .1624 Capt. Smith Virginia iv. 158 They saw 
all those promises were but delusions. 1656 Blount Glossogr., 
Delusion, a mocking, abusing or deceiving. 

2. The action of befooling with false impressions 
or beliefs ; the fact or condition of being cheated 
and led to believe what ts false. 

c 1430 Lydc Story of Thebes t. (R.), But he her put in 
delusion As he had done it for the nones. 15*6-34 Tindale 
a Thess. ii. 11 God shall sende them strongs delusion, that 
they shuld beleve lyes. 15*9 Moie Dyahge I. Wks. 177/3 
Thinges . . done by the deuill for our delusion. 1671 Milton 
P. A". 1. 443 God hath justly giv'n the nations up To thy 
delusions. 176a Foote Liar in. Wks. 1790 I. 319, V. IV. By 
all that's sacred, Sir — . O. IV. I am now deaf to your delu- 
sions. 1853 Bright St. India -\ June l This concealment . . 
this delusion practised upon public opinion. 1876 Freeman 
Norm. Conq. V. xxiii. 331 In all this there was something 
of tho willing delusion of a people that takes its memories 
for hopes. 

3. Anything that deceives the mind with a false 
impression ; a deception ; a fixed false opinion or 
belief with regard lo objective things, esp. as a 
form of mental derangement. 

155a Huloet, Delusion wroughte by enchauntmente,/rvr- 
stigium. 1588 Frau nce Laivtcrs Log. u ii. 5 For that there- 
by men . . fell headlong into divers delusions and erronious 
concciptes. 1638 Junils Painting of A ne. 1 17 It shall re- 
semble a juglers delusion. 17*0 Gay Poems 0745) 1 !• '63 
Some dark delusion swims before thy sight. 1874 C. Geikil 
Life in Woods xvi. 375 The poor fellow was only labouring 
under a delusion* 



f4. Elusion, evasion. (Cf. Delude v. 4.) Obs. 
1606 IIollahd Suetou. to That none ever after should by 
such delusion of the law seeke evasion. 

Delusional (drt'#7-*,3nal), a. [-al.] Of the 
nature of, or characterized by, delusion . 

1871 J, R. Reynolds Sytt. Med (1878) IT. 39 Delusional 
Insanity. 1864 American IX. 88 They regarded Taylor 
as a 4 delusional monomaniac". 1891 Daily News 7 July 
7/x She suffers from delusional insanity; that is, her actions 
depend upon fal.se judgments of existing facts. 

Delusionist (dil'i/^nlst). [-ist.] a. One 
who is addicted to deluding, b. One given up to 
delusions. 

1841 A. W. FownLANQt'E in Life 4 Labours (ify 4) ty The 
great delusion ist is to make believe that he is pledged to the 
one letc.l. 1845 Cailyle, CromwetlhZji) IV. 35 Day-dream- 
ing Delusionists. 

Delusive (d/l'wViv), a. [f. delfts-, ppl. stem 
of L. deludifre to Delude : see -ivx.] 

1. Having the attribute of deluding, characterized 
by delusion, tending to delude, deceptive. 

1605 Ik Jokson V olpone 1. i, A fox StretcVd on the earth, 
with fine delusive sleights, Mocking a gaping crow. 1638 
Sia T. Heroert Trav. (ed. 3) no Id it (Arabia] was hatcht 
the delusive Alcaron. 1736 Rut lei Anal Retig. 1. i. :6 
Imagination . .that forward delusive Faculty. 1759 Johnson 
K osseins xx, Appearances are delusive. 1855 JPbrscott 
Philip II, I. iv. tv. 440 Holding out delusive promises of 
succour. 1869 Phillips Kaw. iii. 88 The lava had a de- 
lusive aspect of yielding to any impression. 

2. Of the nature of a delusion. 

1645 Milton Tetrach. (t8st) 156 The breed of Centaurcs 
..tho fruits of a delusive manage. 1833 Lohcf. Capiat de 
Manrique xui, Behold of what delusive worth The bubbles 
we pursue on earth. 

Delusively (d/l»f?sivlt), cuh. [-lyA] i n a 
delusive manner. 

1646 Gavlk Cases Come. 46 God utterly deserting, the 
j Dcvill delusively invading. 1648 A. Blshkll Cord. Calen- 
ture s The Officers of the Wavie did delusively cause Seaven 
great Frigots to be builu 1818 Mad. D'Arklay Diary 17 
Nov., How sweet to me were those words, which I thought 
—alas, how delusively 1— would soothe and invigorate re. 
covery. 1885 Manch. Exam. 6 June 5/3 The senses act 
delusively and uncertainly. 

Delusiveness (dfltf-sivnes). [-ness.] De- 
lusive or deceptive quality. 

a 165a I. Smitn SeL Disc, vi 308 The wiser sort of the 
heathen have happily found out the lameness and delusive, 
ness of it. 1811 Lam a Trag. Shahs., This exposure of super- 
natural agents upon the stage is truly bringing in a candle 
1 to expose their own delusiveness. 2873 M. Arnold Lit. & 
j Dogma (1876) 183 It is needful to show the line of growth 
of this Aberglaube, and its delusiveness. 

+ DelnsOTious, a. Obs. rare. [(. mcd. or mod. 
L. delusori-us Dell'SORY + -ocs.] =nexl. 

1625 Jackson Creed v. xliii, Delusorious imaginations of 
brotherly love's inherence in hearts wbcrein [etc.). 

Delusory (dil'w-sori), a. [ad. med. or mod.L. 
delusort-uSf f. ppl. stem delus- (see Delusive) : ef. 
obs. F. delusoire (15 th c.%] Having the character 
j of deluding; of deluding quality ; delusive. 

rj88 J. Harvey Discours. Probl. 4^1 Practises deuised onely 
I . .as delusorie experiments, and wihe sleights to make fooles. 
x6u Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. ix. S85 His errand was in 
shew glorious, but in truth both delusory and unprofitable. ! 
1686 Goad Celest. Bodies 1. iii. 10 Are all Pretences to a Pre- 
science, .delusory and impossible ? 1753 Hebvev Theron <j- 
Aspasio Ded. (1786) 4 Beguiled by delusory pleasures. 1814 
MAn. D'Arblay Wanderer II I. 430, 1 had some hope.. but 
j I had already given it up as delusory. 

t DelU'te, v. Obs. rare-*, [ad. L. deluldre, f. 
I De- I. 3 + lutdre to daub with lulttm moist clay.] 
1653 Coctca&AM, DeluteAo cover with clay. 

Deluvian, -ate, Beluvy : see Di-. 

t Delvage (de lved^). Obs. [f. Delve v . +" 
-age.] Delving; the digging, ploughing, or turn- 
ing up of the soil in process of tillage. 

1610 W. Folicihcham Arto/Surfey u vii. 14 Deluage is 
applyed, about preparing, and putrifying of the Earth by 
stirring, tossing and turning of the same, 1688 R. Holme 
Armoury 111. 333/3 Delvage .. is .. Vertillage. 

Delve (dclv), sb. [Partly a variant of Delt sb. 
(cf. staff t stave), partly n. of action from Delve v.] 

1. A cavity in or under the ground ; excavation, 
pit, den ; «Delf sb. 1. (The pi. delves is found 
with either sing.) 

1590-6 Spenser F. Q. ii. vii. Argt , Guyon findes Mammon 
iu a delve Sunning his threasure hore. IbH. tv. i. ao It is 

1 a darksome delue farre vnder ground. i7ao Savage 
Wanderer lit. 303 The delve obscene, where no suspicion 

I pries. 1748 Thomson Cast, fudol. 11. 6S3 There left thro* 
delves and deserts dire to yeU. 18x5 Moore Lalla R. iv. 
(1850) aa6 The very tigers from their delves Look out. i8ao 
Shrllry Ilynm to Mercury xix, And fine dry logs and roots 
innumerous He gathered in a delve upon the ground. 

2. A hollow or depression in a surface ; a wrinkle. 
iSti in Pall Mall G. 4 Oct. 1893, 3/1 If it be the same 

bottle 1 found under his bed, there is a 'delve 'in it into 
which 1 can put my thumb. ^i86y Daily News 8 July, The 
pursed up mouths, the artificial lines and delves, the half- 
closed eyes of those {marksman] to be seen sighting, and 

' 4 cocking and aiming for the Queen's to-day. 

i 3. An act of delving ; the plunging (of a spade) 
into the ground. 

1869 Daily News 1 Mar., He quickly (cams that every 
delve of his spade in the earth means money. 
f4. (See quot.) Obs."° 

' 1706 Phillii'S (ed. Kersey\ Delw, as a Defce of Coals, Le. 



a certain quantity of Coals digged in the Mine or Pit, 1711 
in Bailev ; hence in Johnson, etc 
Delve (dclv), v. Forms : 1 dolf-an, a doluen, 
(3 drclfen, Orm. dellfonn), 3-7 deluo, 4 deluyn, 
5 delvyn, 4- dolvo, (5-6 Sc. delf, dolfe). Pa. I. 
and pa. pple. 4- dolved : earlier forma see below. 
[A Common WGer. vb. originally strong: OE. 
del/an ; deal/, dulfon ; dolven ; corrcsp. to OFris. 
delva, OS. (bi-)dewan, MDu. and Du. delven, LG. 
dolben, OlIG. (bi-/elban, MUG. lel/en :-OTcti\. 
ablaut scries deft-, dattf- p dutt>- : not known In Norse, 
nor in Gothic; but having cognates in Slavonic. 
The original strong inflexions were retained more 
or less throughout the ME. period, though with 
various levellings of the singular and plural 
forms, dalf duhen, in the pa. t., and replace- 
ment of tne plural form by tnat of the pa. pple. 
dolven ; they arc rare in the i6"th c. ; the weak 
inflexions arc found already in the 14th c, and 
are now alone in use. The verb has itself been 
largely displaced by Dig, but ts still in common use 
dialectally.] 

A. Forms of past tense and pa. pple. 

1. Past tense. Strong \ a. sing. 1 dealf, 2-5 
dalf, 4-5 dalfe, dalue ; 4 delf, delue ; 6 (9 
areh.) dolve. 

c 1000 /ELpatc Gen. xxi. 30 1c dealf bisne pytt. r 1150 Gen. 
Ex. 2718 Stifle he dalf him lin] 5e sona. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 31510 (Cott.) Lang he delf [v. rr. delue, daluej but noght 
he fand. 1483 Caxtoh Gold. Leg. 48, 3 lie dolfe a pitoe. 
hynde the cyte. 1489 — Faytes of A.\. xvii. 50 He. .dalue 
the erth. 1598 Hasckley Felic. Man 11. (1603) $6* Wo worth 
the wight that first dolve the mould. 

b. //. a. i dulfon ; 2-3 dulfen, 3duluen ; 3-4 
dolfen, 3-5 dolue(n, dolve^n. 

a 1000 Marty rot. 138 pa dulfon hi in barre y lean it owe. 
r 1 205 Lay. 31998 Alfene hine dulfen [c 1x75 dolue]. a 1225 
Ancr. R. 293 Heo duluen mine vet. riaso Gen. % Ex. 
3180 Dor he doluen . . and hauen up-brost 8e bones, c 1290 
S. Eng. Leg. 1. 437/339 Iluy doluen and beoten faste. a 1400 
PrymerUZqi) 107 They dolfen myn handes and my feet. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 57/1 Thegypciens wente and doluen 
pittes for water. 1865 S. Evans Bro. Fabian 59 They dolve 
a grave beneath the arrow. 
0. 4 dalfe, dalue, dalf, 5 dalff; 4 delf. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 7786 iGotU t>ai dalf \v. r. daluel it in a 
wodis aide. Ibid, si 146 (Cott.) pc cristen men bar delf [v. r. 
dalue, Gttf. delued, Trin. buryed] him ban. 1489 Caxton 
Faytes of A. 11. xxxv. 153 They dalff the erthe. 

Weak sing, and //. 4-5 delued (//. *eden 
4 -id, delfd, 5 deluyde, 4- delved. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 16877 (Cott.VJ>ai delued him . . in a yerd be 
be tun. Ibid. 18562 (G6tt.)pai him hanged. .And deluid him. 
Ibid. 10356 (Cott.) pat . . bat right nu delfd bi ded husband. 
1382 Wvcur Gen. tx'u 30, I deluyde this pit. # 1388 — Ps. 
Ivi. 7 Thei delueden I1382 doluen] a dicbe bifore my face. 
1605 Rowlands Hell's Broke Loom 15 For when old Adam 
delu'd, and Euah span, Where was my silken veluet Gentle- 
man T 

2. Pa. pple. Strong. 1-4 dolfen, 2-6 doluen, 
3-4 duluen, dolfe, 3-6 dolue, 4 dollln, -yn, 
delluin F 4 6" dolven, (-yn , dolve, (5 doluyn, 
-wyn); 6 delfe. Weak. 6-7 delued, (6 Se. 
deluet), 6- delved. 

c 1000 Ags. Ps. xciii. is Deop adolfen, deorc and Systre. 
c 1250 Gen. tf Ex. 1 895 Starf ysaac . . was doluen on Sat stede. 
a xipo Cursor M. 5428 (Cott.), I be noght duluen in bis land. 
Ibid. 5494 iGfltt.) Uede and doluie [C. doluen, F. dolue, T. 
doluen] bar war bai. £1340 Ibid. 3314 (Fairf.) In ebron 
dalue hir sir abraham, bcr fonnast was dollyn aide adam. 
c 1325 Leg. Rood (1871) 113 Quen he rijt depe had dellui[n] 
sare. a iaoo Prytner (1S91) 77 He hatlh] opened the lake 
and dolfe hym. r 1430 Lydc. Bochas tv. ii. (1554) ioj a. She 
was ydolue lowe. a 1450 Le A forte Arth. 3602 Dolwyn 
dede. 1587 Goldinc De Momay xl X59 To seeke Death 
where it seemeth to be doluen most dcepe. la 1600 Merline 
733 > n Percy Folio I. 445 Her one sister quick was delfe. 

1582 [see B 1, quot. 1398]. 1596 Dalsym rus tr. Leslie* s 
Hist. Scot. (1885) 7 In sum places of lngland..is deluet upe 
na small quantitie of Lcid. 1756 {see B 7 J. 

B. Signification. 

1. trans. To dig ; to tnra up with the spade ; esp. 
lo dig (ground) in preparation for a crop. Now 
chiefly north, and Sc., where it is the regular word 
for 1 digging ' a garden. In Shropshire, according 
to Miss Jackson, to delve ts spec, to dig two spades 
deep. 

c 888 K. /Elfbed Boeth. xl. f 6 Swelce hwa no delfe eorban 
& findejwr Sonne gold hord. 1398T1EVISA Earth. De P. R. 
xiv. L fl ollem. pc more londe is doluen 1 1582 delved] 
and end and ouerturnid, be virtu bat is berin is be more 
medlid with all be parties berof, c 1420 Pallad. on Hnsb. 
it. 74 Thi laode unclenc alle doluen uppe mot be. £1440 
Hylton Scala Per/. (W. de W. 1194) t. xlii, Vntyll this 
grounde be well ransaken & depe dolu\TL 1576 Gascouine 
SteeU Gt. (Arb.) 58 To delue the ground for minen of glister, 
ing gold. 1577-95 Descr. Isles Scot I. in Skeoe Celtic Scott. 
III. App. 431 rhay u >e na pleuchU, but delvis thair corn 
land with spaiddis. a 1610 Bamncton Wks. (1622) 369 We 
ouer and ouer . . plow our land, and delue our gardens. 
1799 J. Rob fatso n Agric. Perth 547 He directs the mocs to 
be delved or dug up with spades, and the manure to be 
chiefly lime. 1845 K. W. Hamilton Pop. Educ. iii. (ed. a) 
37 Time was when our countrymen united every employ- 
ment ; they delved the soil, they wove the fleece. 

fig. 161 1 Shaks. Cymb. 1. i. 28 What's his name, and 
Birth!. . I cannot delve hira to the roote : His Father Was 
calPd Sicillius. 
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b. trans/, of burrowing animals. 
1484 Caxton Fables 0/ Mso6 11. v f Of a hylic whiche be- 
ganne to tremble and shake by cause of the molle whiche 
delued hit. 159a Shaks. Vcn. %Ad.6Zf Sometime he runs., 
where earth-delving conies keep. 1861 Lytton & Fane 
TannJuluser 49 The blind mole that delves the earth. 
2. To make (a hole, pit, ditch, etc.) by digging ; 
to excavate, arch. 

c9z$ Vesp. Psalter vii. 16 SeaS ontynde & dalf. <riooo 
jElfric Deut. vi. 1 1 Wxterpyttas pa be se ne dulfon. c 1 205 
Lav. 16733 J* 6 king lette deluen «nne dich [ci*7$ dealue 
one dich], a 1300 Cursor M. 21063 (Cott.) First he did his 
graf to deluen. 1593 Langl. P. PI. C. xxn. 365 To delue 
and dike a deop diche. 1513 Douglas AEneis xi. ix. 68 Sum 
. . Befor the portis delvis trynschis deip. 11349-62 Sternh. 
& H. Ps. vil 13 He digs a ditch and delues it deepe. 1659 
D.- Pell Imfr. 0/ Sea 338 Sextons to delve the graves of 
the greatest part of his Army. 1795 Southey Joan of Arc 
vn. 477 Underneath the tree . . They delved the narrow 
house. _ 182:1 Clare Vilt. Minstr. I. 65 Delving the ditch 
a livelihood to earn. 1872 Austin Dobson Boofcivorm, 
Vignettes (1873) 200 To delve » folios* rust and must The 
tomb he lived in, dry as dust, 
b. trans/, and Jig. 
c 1600 Shaks. Soun. lx, Time., delues the paralels in 
beauties brow. 1855 Singleton Virgil\. 81 The moles have 
delved Their chambers. 1872 Geo. Eliot Middlem. xi. 169 
Mrs. Vincy's face, in which forty-five years had delved 
neither angles nor parallels. 

f 3. To put or hide in the ground by digging ; 
esp. to bury (a corpse). Obs. 
c 1200 Ormin 6484 foatt lie batt smeredd iss bserwibb Biforr 
att mann itt dellfep£. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 77 
oseph dalf wib his fader mcche tresour in be erbe. c 1450 
MirourSaluacionn 4888 Bespitted, scourgid, and corovned, 
dede, dolven, and ascendid. 1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.J 36 
My fader had founden kyng ermeryks tresour doluen in a 
py tte. 1587 Goloing De Mornay xi. 1 59 Consider how often 
men go to seeke Death where it seemeth to be doluen most 
deepe, and yet finde it not. trans/. 1735 Somerville 
C/uise 11. 38 In the dry crumbling Bank Their Forms they 
delve, and cautiously avoid The dripping Covert. 

4. To obtain by digging ; to dig up or out o/(the 
gronnd) ; to exhume, arch, or dial. 

cxaoa Ags. Gosp. Matt. vi. 19 par Seofas hit delfao* & 
forstelab. c 1374 Chaucer Bocth. 11. v. 51 He bat first dalf 
vp be gobets or be wey^tys of gold, couered vndir erbe. 
£1386 — Sqr.'s T. 630 Now can nought Canace bot herhes 
delve Out of the grounde. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 118 Delvyn' 
vp owte of theerthe, effodio. 1^87 TuaBERV. Trag. T. (\%ii) 
255 Do delve it up, and burne it here. 1596 Dalrymple tr. 
Leslie's Mist. Scot. iv. (1887) 207 Delfeing vpe his fatheris 
reliques. 1777 Barmby Iticlos. Act 26 To cut, dig, delve, 
gather and carry away any turves or sods. 1866 Neale 
Sequences * Hymns 35 In the valleys where they delve it, 
how the gold is good indeed. 1870 Hawthorne Eng. Note- 
Bks. (1879) I. 226 Minerals, delved, doubtless, out of the 
hearts of the mountains, 
f 5. To pierce or penetrate as by digging. Obs. 
a 1215 Ancr. R. 292 Heo duluen mine vet& mine honden. 
He ne seide nout bet heo burleden mine vet & mine honden, 
auh duluen. Vor efter bisse lettre . . be neiles weren so dulte 
bet heo duluen his flesch. c 1340 Ayenb. 263 Yef be uader 
of be house wyste huyche time be byef were comynde, 
uor-zobe he wolde waky and nolde najt bolye bet me dolue 
his hous. 1382 Wvclif Ps. xxi[i]. 17 Tnei dolue [v.r. 
delueden] myn hondis and my feet, c 1450 Bk. Cnrtasye 
327 in Babees Bk. 308 Ne delf thou never nose thyrle With 
thombe ne fyngur. 

6. To dint or indent, dial. 

1788 "W. Marshall East Yorks. Gloss., Delve, to dint or 
bruise, as a pewter or a tin vessel. 1876 Whitby Gloss. t 
Delve, .to indent, as by a blow upon pewter ; which is then 
said to he delved. 1877 H older ness Gloss. , Delve, to indent 
or bruise a table, or metal surface, by a blow. 

7. absol. or intr. To labour with a spade in hus- 
bandry, excavating, etc. ; to dig. arch, or poet,, 
and dial. (In most dialect glossaries from Lin- 
colnsh. and Shropsh. northward.) 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xvi. 3 Ne ma.^ ic delfan, me sceamaS 
bat ic waedlise. a 1225 Ancr. R. 384 5if eax ne kurue, ne 
be spade ne dulue . . hwo kepte ham uorte holden ? c 1340 
Hami-ole in Relig. Pieces fr. Thornton MS. 79 When Adam 
dalfe and Eue spane ..Whare was ban be pride of man? 
c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Mankode III. viii. (1869) 140 Folk how- 
weden and doluen aboute be cherche. 1512 A ct 4 /feu. VIII, 
c 1 § 4 To digge and to delve, .for erth, stones and turfes. 
1535 Stewart Lron. Scot. III. 41 [He] saw ane aid man . . 
Delfand full fast with ane spaid in his hand. 1602 Shaks. 
Ham. in. iv. 208, I will delve one yard below their mines. 
1756 C Lucas Ess. Waters III. 113 Men have.. delved into 
the bowels of the earth. 1858 Longf. M. Standish viii, 
When he delved in the soil of his garden. 

b. trans/ of animals. 

1727-38 Gay Fables 1. xlviii. 31 With delving snout he 
turns the soil. 1855 Longf. I Haw. xiii. 130 Crows and black- 
birds » . jays and ravens .. Delving deep with heak and talon 
For the body of Mondamin. 

c. To delve about', to excavate round. (With 
indirect passive.) 

15*5 Scot. Field 19 in Chetham Misc. (1856) II., Yt was so 
deepe dolven with ditches aboute. 

8. Jig. To make laborious search for facts, infor- 
mation, etc., as one who digs deep for treasure. 

1649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Rich. II ccxliv, Gloucester.. 
Delves for himselfe, pretending publick right. 1650 Featlev 
Pre/, in S. NewmaiCs Concord. 1 Why delve they con- 
tinually in humane arts and secular sciences, full of dregs and 
drosse ? 1836 O. W. Holmes Poems, Poetry iy. iv, Not in the 
cells where frigid learning delves In Aldine folios moulder- 
ing on their shelves. 1864 Sia F. Palcrave Norm. $ Eng. 
III. 32 The Norman Antiquary delves for the records of 
his country anterior to the reign of Philip Augustus. 

9. To work hard, slave, drudge, dial, or slang. 
1869 Miss L. M. Alcott Lit. Women 1. ii. 171 Delve like 



slaves. 1876 Whitby Gloss, s. v., ' They're delving at it ', 
going ahead with the work. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. 
I V ?rd-bk. , Delve . . to slave, to drudge. 1801 Farmer Slang. 
Delve it (tailors*,!, to hurry witb one's work, head down and 
sewing fast. 

flO. To dip with violence, plunge down into 
water. Obs. rare - l . 

1697 Dampier Voy. I. xiii. 367 He was bound, .on a Bam- 
bon.. which was so near the Water, that by the Vessels 
motion, it frequently delved under water, and the man along 
with it. 

11. Of the slope of a hill, road, etc. : To make 
a sudden dip or deep descent. 

1848 Lytton Arthur vi. Ixxxi, The bird beckoned down a 
delving lane. 1855 Chamb. yml. III. 329 The comhs delve 
down precipitously. 1862 Lytton Str. Story II. 11$ The 
path was rugged . . sometimes skirting the very brink of 
perilous cliffs ; sometimes delving down to the sea-shore. 

Hence Delved a., Delving- vbl. sb. and 
///. a. 

*377 Langl. P. PI. B. vi. 250 In dykynge or in deluynge. 
1576 Fleming Panopt. E/ist. 356 Let us.. fall to delving. 
ci6m< Milton Death Fair Inf. v, Hid from the world in a 
low-delvcd tomb, a 1659 Cleveland Count. Com. Man 
Poems (1677) 98 One that hates the King because he is a 
Gentleman, transgressing the Magna Charta of Delving 
Adam. 1883 J. Shielos in Trans. Highland Soc. Agric. 
Ser. iv. XV. 38 The delved and ploughed portion, about 
2k acres. 1888 Athenaeum 25 Aug. 249/1 Weary delvings 
among a heterogeneous mass of documents. 

Delver (de lvai\ [f. prec. + -er.] One who 
delves, as a tiller of the ground, or excavator. 

<:888K.^Elfreo5^///.x1.§6 fcif se del fere Saeorban none 
dulfe. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. Prol. 102 Dykers, and Deluers 
bat don hcore dedes ille. 1413 Lydc. Pilgr. Sowle iv. xxxvii. 
(1483) 84 More necessary to the land is a diker and a delucr 
than a goldsmyth. jooa Shaks. Ham. v. i. 15 Nay but 
. heare you Goodman deluer. a 1619 Fotherdy A theom. 11. 
xii. § 2 (1622) 338 The Delver bound and clogd in clowted 
buskin. 1787 Burns Twa Dogs 90. 1859 Tennyson Enid 
As careful robins eye the delvcr's toil. 

Jig- "859 Holland Gold. F. v. 75 The delver in the 
stratified history of the race. 

I>ely«, obs. form of words in Deli-. 

Delyte, obs. f. Delete, Delight ; var. D elite a. 

Dem, v. 1 Obs. exe. dial. [OE. -detnman in 
/ordynman ; see Dam sbJ] trans, or absol. To 
dam, obstruct the conrse of water, etc. 

[c 1000 Ags. /^.(Spelm., Trin. MS.)lvii. 4 (Bosw.) Swa swa 
naedran deafe, and fordemmende earan heora.] c 1315 E. E. 
A Hit. P. B. 384 Vche a dale so depe bat demmed at be 
brynkez. 1513 Douglas AEneis xi. vii. 9 Riuerys . . Brystand 
on skelleis our thirdemmyt lynnis. Moa.Sc.{Roxburghshire) 
Trying to dem the stream. 

Hence De-mming vbl. sb. and a. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1908 (Cott.) [Noe] baid seuen dais in 
rest t for doute if ani demmyng brest. £1340 Ibid. 11934 
(Fairf.) Ihesu and othir childryn . . went hem by the rever 
to gamyn. .And demmynges [Cott. lakesl vij made of clay. 

Dem, v. 2 ; formerly demn. Minced form of 
Damn ; so derad for damned. 

f 1. To damn, condemn. Obs. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. v. 144 (MS. C.) pise possessionem 
preche and dempne freres. 1650 Baxter Saints' R. 1. viii. 
(1662) 132 He is dead and denined in point of Law. 

2. In profane use. (So dem -me, demmy = 
Damme, damn me ! ; dem, for demd adv. = 
Damned 4 b.) 

I 1695 Congreve Love /or L. it. ii, Oh, demn you, toad I 
1710 Humourist 50 A Beau cries Dem me. 1753 Scots 
Mag. Oct. 491/1, I now advanced to By Jove, ! /ore Ged, 
Geas curse it, and Demme. 1755 Gentl. Mag. XXV. 374 
Give me your person, dem your gold ! 1801 Sporting Mag. 
XVII. 23 Swear in a commanding military dem-me. 1838 
Dickens Nich. Nick, xvii, Two demd fine women : real 
Countesses. 1849 Thackeray Pendennis iii, What a dem 
fine woman Mrs. Jones was. Ibid, liii, Miss Bell's a little 
countrified. But the smell of the hawthorn is pleasant, 
demmy. 

Dem, obs. form of Deem v. 

Demagnetize (d/mse gnetaiz), v. [De- II. 1 .] 

1. trans. To deprive of magnetic quality. 

1842-3 Grove Corr. Phys. Forces (1887) 56 We must 
magnetise and'demagnetise in order to produce a continuous 
mechanical effect. 1887 Times 9 Sept. 14/5 Hot air travers. 
ing the discs and rolls demagnetizes the discs. 

fig. 1875 Sears Semi. Chr. Life 43 People whose wills 
have been demagnetiied. 

f 2. To free from ' magnetic ' or mesmeric in- 
fluence ; to demesmerize. Obs. 

1850 W. Gregory Lett. Anim. Magnetism xo6 This she 
ascribed to her not having been demagnetised, and it con- 
tinued next morning. 

Hence Dema'gnetizingf vbl. sb. ; Dema'ffnet- 
iza*tion, the action or process of demagnetizing. 

1843 Rep. Brit. A ssoc. 27 The de-magnetirings produced 
by operations which serve also to magnetize. 1864 Webster, 
Demagnetization. 1872 F. L. Pope Electr. Tel. ii. (1872) 23 
The act c»f demagnetization requires time, but is effected 
more rapidly than magnetization. ; 

Demagogic vde-magfgik, -gr<feik), a - Alsso 
-goguic. [mod. ad. Gr. trjfiaycoyiKoSj f. tyfxayojyos, 
Demagogue. So mod.F. demagogique (in Diet. 
Aead. 1835).] Of, pertaining 'to, or of the nature 
of a demagogue; characteristic of a demagogue. 

1831 Eraser's Mag. IV. 374 That Spirit which is as far 
superior to the democratic or demagoguic, as the heavens 
are to the earth, a 1834 Coleridge Shaks. Notes (1875) 126 
Thersites. .is the Caliban of demagogic life. 1866 Felton 
Atu l *A fod ' Gr ' H * v ' ? 8 Hc tSolon] gained, without the 
need of demagogic arts, the affections of the people. 



Demagogical, a. [f. as prec. + -al.] *=prec. 

rti734 North Lives I. 118 The principles of the former, 
being demagogical, could not allow much favour to one who 
rose a monarchist declared. 1853 Lytton My Novel xi. ii. 
(D.), A set # of" demagogical fellows who keep calling out, 
* Farmer this is an oppressor, and Squire that is a vampyre 
1867 J. Garfielo in Century Mag. Jan. {1884} 411/1 Ihere 
seems to be as much of the demagogical spirit here as in our 
Congress. 

Demagogism, -goguism (de-magpgiz'm). 
[f. Demagogue + -ism.] The practice and prin- 
ciples of a demagogue. 

1824 Blackw. Mag. AVI. 480 In a government depending 
on popular support, the vices of demagogism (jet us take a 
Trans-Atlantic privilege of coining a word) will be found. 
1831 Eraser's Mag. III. 478 His dissolute and detestable 
demagoguism. 1870 Lowell Study Wind. (1886) 181 The 
demagogism which Aristophanes derided. 

Demagogue (de-mag^g', sb. [mod. ad. Gr. 
tyfiayary-os a popular leader, a leader of the mob, 
f. drjfws people, populace, the commons f ayvyos 
leading, leader. 

In French, demagoge was used by Oresme in 14th c ; hut 
in the 17th Bossuet wished that it were permissible to em- 
ploy the word. Dimagogtte was not admitted by the 
Academy till 1762.] 

1. In ancient times, a leader of the people; a 
popular leader or orator who espoused the cause of 
the people against any other party in the state. 

1651 Hobbes Govt. 4- Soc. x. § 6. 153 In a Democrat y, look 
how many Demagoges (that is) how many powerfull Oratours 
there are with the people. 1683 Drvuen Li/e Plutarch 99 
Their warriours, and senators, and demagogues. 1719 Swift 
To Yng. Clergyman, Demosthenes and Cicero, though each 
of them a leader (or as the Greeks called it, a demagogue' in 
a popular state, yet seem to differ. 1832 tr. Sismondi s Hal. 
Rep. x. 224 He was descended from one of the demagogues 
who, in 1378. had undertaken the defence of the minor arts 
against the aristocracy. 1874 Green Short Hist. viii. § 6. 520 
He [Pyml proved himself, .the grandest of demagogues. 

2. In bad sense : A leader of a popular faction, 
or of the mob ; a political agitator who appeals to 
the passions and prejudices of the mob in order to 
obtain power or further his own interests ; an un- 
principled or factious" popular orator. 

1648 Eikon Bos. iv, Who were the chief demagogues and 
patrons of tumults, to send for them, to flatter and embolden 
them. 1049 Milton Eikon. iv. <i8.«>i) 365 Setting aside the 
affrigjitment of this Goblin word [demagogue] ; for the King 
by his leave cannot coine English as he could mony, to be 
current . . those Demagogues, .saving his Greek, were good 
j patriots, a 1716 South Semt. II. 333 (T.) A plausible, in- 
I significant word, in the mouth of an expert demagogue, is a 
dangerous and a dreadful weapon. 1835 Lytton Rienziu 
viii, I do not play the part of a mere demagogue. 1848 
Macau lay Htst. Eng. I. 243 He despised the mean arts 
and unreasonable clamours of demagogues, 

3. attrib. and Comb* 

i&ia Southey in Q. Rev. VIII. 349 The venom and viru- 
lence of the demagogue journalists, 1878 Leckv Ettg. in 
\Zth C. (1883) III. 61 He stooped to no demagogue art. 1887 
Brit. Mercantile Gaz. 15 June 29/1 The overheated dema- 
gogue-fired imagination of the masses. 

De magogue, v. notue-wd. [f. prec] intr. 
To play the demagogue. 

1656 Harrington Oceana 143 When that same ranting 
fellow Alcihiades fell a demagoging for the Sicilian War. 

Demagognery (de-magpgri,-gp:geri). Chiefly 
U. S. [f. Demagogue sb. + -by, -ery.] Demagogic 
practices and arts ; demagogism. 

1866 N. V. Nation 4 Oct. 271/z At this period the House 
wholly abandoned itself to ' demagoguery . 1888 Bellamy 
Looking ^Backward 84 The demagoguery and corruption of 
our public men. 

De'magogtiisli, -gish, a. rare. [f. as prec. 
+ -ish.] Like or of the nature of a demagogue. 
Hence Demag-o gnishness. 

^ i860 Chamb. Jrnl. XIV. 218 Its most prevalent feature is 
its uoblushing demagogishness. 

De'magoguize, v. noiue-wd. [f. Demagogue 
+ -ize.] intr. To play the demagogue. 
1889 Sat. Rev. Dec 696/1. 

Demagogy (de-magpgi, -gpdgi). [mod. ad. Gr. 
Srjfiaywyla leadership of the people, abstr. sb. f. 
tynaycjy6s DEMAGOGUE.] 

1. The action or quality of a demagogue. 

1655 M. Casaubon Enthus. (1656) i97 # A consideration of 
the efficacy of ancient RhetoricK, I will not insist upon 
Demagogie, so called anciently, though it be the chiefest. 
1835 Blackiv.Mag. XXXVIII. 38a This insane demagogy. 
1849 Grote Greece 11. xlvi. V. 188 The arts of demagogy 
were in fact much more cultivated by the oligarchical Kimon. 
1880 Daily Tel. 4 Oct., The men feast suspected of dema- 
gogy, the least revolutionary. 

2. The rule of demagogues. 

i860 Huxley in Dartvin's Life % Lett. (1887) II. 284 
Despotism and demagogy are not the necessary alternatives 
ofgovernment. 

3. A body of demagogues. 

1878 N. Amer. Rev. CXXVI. 156 The defeat .. of the 
greenback demagogy. 1883 Century Mag. 570 The economy 
of an ignorant demagogy. 

t Demaim, v. Obs. [f. De- I. 1,3 + Maim v.] 
trans. To maim, mutilate. 

^1670 Spaloing Troub. Chas. I (1829) 20 His head to be 
stricken frae his shoulders, and his body demaimed and 
quartered, and set up on exemplary places of the town. 

Demain, obs. form of Demean v.* 
Demain(e, an early form of Domain, Demesne. 



DEMAND. 

Demand (d/ma-nd), sb.* Also 3-6 demaunde, 
4-5 domande. [a. F. demand* (1 2th c. in Littre*), 
\. dtmandtr to Demand.] 

1. An act of demanding or asking by virtue of 
right or authority ; an authoritative or peremptory 
request or claim ; also trans/., the substance or 
matter of the claim, that which is demanded. 

cityo S. Eng. Leg. I. 130/823 Alle bat heorden beos de- 
maunde In grcte wonder stoden pcre. 1390-1 in Colding- 
ham Corr. (Surtees 1841) 67 The quylk bischqp mad hym 
richt resonable demaundes as we thoucht. 1303 Uowta Con/. 
I. 250 But he.. With stood tbe wrong of that demaunde. 
1484 Caxton Fables 0/ A^sop v. xiii, A fayrer demaunde or 
request than thyn is I shalle now make, a 1533 UKRNraa 
Huon IxvL 229 Graunt to Gerard your brothernis demaunde. 
1593 Shaks. Rich, //, ut. iii. 123 All the number of his faire 
demands Shall be accomplish'^ without contradiction. 1654 
Whitelocke JmL Sioed. Emb. (1772) I. 41 A desire, that 
Whitelocke would putt down his demands tn writing. 1769 
Robertson Chas. V } V. iv. 377 Henry'i extravagant de- 
mands had been received at Madrid with that neglect which 
they deserved. 1883 Froude Short Stud. IV. i. vii. 81 The 
king* s demand seemed just and moderate to all present. 

1719 Butler Sertn, Wks. 1874 II. 71 Compassion is a call, 
d demand of nature, to relieve the unhappy. 1816 1* Hunt 
Rimini 111. 83 He made.. A sort of fierce demand on your 
respect. 1885 F. Temile Relat. Relig. ff Sc. viii. 228 The 
sense of responsibility is a rock which ao demand for com- 
pleteness in Science can crush. 

2. The action of demanding; claiming; peremp- 
tory asking. 

160a Shaks. Ham. 111. i. 178 He shall with speed to 
England For the demand of our neglected Tribute. 1606 
— Pr. <y Cr. mi. iii. 17 What would*** thou of vs Trofon T 
make demand? 1642-3 Earl op Newcastle Declar. in 
Rushw.///j/. Coll. {1751) V. 114 So a Thief may term a true 
Man a Malignant, because he doth refuse to deliver his 
Purse upon demand. 1781 Cowpsa Truth 93 High in de- 
mand, though lowly in pretence. 1874 Grien Short Hist. 
iv. % i. 161 The accession of a new sovereign .. was at once 
followed by the demand of his homage. 

b. On (\at) demand \ (payable) on being re- 
quested, claimed, or presented: said of promissory 
notes, drafts, etc. 

1691 Lotul. Gas. No. 2636/4 A Note, signed Samuel Lock 
to Isaac Stackhouse on Demand, for 158/. 71. 3/1*. 17x5 Ibid. 
No. 5299/4 They may have their Mony. .at I>emand. 1880 
J. W. Smith Manual Com. Law ui. vl (cd. 0) 287 If a bill or 
note is payable on demand, the Statute of Limitations runs 
from the date of the instrument, without waiting for a de- 
mand. 189a J. Aoam Commercial Corr. 24 A Bank Note is 
a Promissory Note payable to Bearer on Demand. 

3. Law. The action or fact of demanding or 
claiming in legal form ; a legal claim ; esp. a claim 
made by legal process to real property. 

[a 1 481 Littleton Tenures 39 Si homme relessa a un 
auter toutz maners demandes.) 1485 Act 1 Hen. VII ', c. 1 
As if his ancestor had dyed seised of the said lands and 
tenements so in demand. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 351 
Aucthoritie to enquire, intreate, defyne and determine ofall 
maner of causes, querels, debtcs and demaundes. i6a8 
Cokb On Litt. 291 b, There bee two kinde of demands or 
claimes, viz. a demand or claime in Deed, and a Demand or 
claime in Law. 1875 Poste Gaius iv. Comm. <ed. 2) 564 In 
a demand of a heritage, security must be given. 

4. 'The calling for a thing in order to purchase 
it 9 (J.) ; a call for a commodity on the part of 
consumers. 

171 1 Steele Sped. No. 262 r 3 The Demand for my Papers 
has increased e very ^ Month. 1780 Impartial Hist. War 
Arntr. 35 The English, finding a great demand for tobacco 
in Europe. i88» 7 imes 27 Nov. 1 1 The demand for tonnage 
at the Rice Ports has decidedly increased. 

b. Pot. Econ. The manifestation of a desire on 
the part of consumers to purchase some commodity 
or service, combined with the power to purchase ; 
called also effectual demand (cf. Effectual i c). 
Correlative to supply. 

1776 Adam Smith IK. N. 1. xi. (1868) I. 197 The average 
produce of every sort of industry is always suited, more 
or less exactly, to the average consumption ; the average 
supply to the average demand. 1776-1868 [see Effectual 
1 c]. 1848 Mill Pol. Econ. in. iii. § 2 Demand and supply 
govern the value ofall things which cannot be indefinitely 
increased. 1878 Jevons Prim. PoL Econ. 90 The Laws 
of Supply and Demand may be thus stated: a rise of 
price tends to produce a greater supply and a less demand ; 
a fall of price tends to produce a less supply and a greater 
demand. 

c. In demand : sought after, in request. 

1825 M'Culloch Pol. Econ. 11. iv. 178 Labourers would 
be in as great demand as before. 18*8 Webster s. v., We 
say, the company of a gentleman is in great demand ; the 
lady is in great demand or request. 1868 Rogers Pot. Econ* 
iii. (1876) 2 It is necessary in order to give value to any 
object, that it should be, as is technically said, in demand. 

6. An urgent or pressing claim or requirement ; 
need actively expressing itself. 

c 1790 Willock Voy. 259^ We found the garrison had very 
urgent demands for provisions. 1856 Sir B. Bkodie Psychol. 
Jnq. I. 1. 3 He had sufficient fortune to meet the reasonable 
demands of himself and his family. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) 1 1 1. 1 84 The demands of a profession destroy the 
elasticity of the mind. 

6. A request ; a qnestion. arch. 

c 1386 Chaucer Mart 0/ Lav/s T. 374 Men myghten asken 
why she was nat slayn . . I answere to that demande agayn 
Who saued danvel in the horrible Caue. c 1477 Caxton 
Jason 61 b, I wolde fayn axe yow a demande if it were your 
playsir. 1553 T. Wilson Rhct. 1 Every question or dc- 
maundo in thynges is of two sortcs. 1634 Canne Xcccss. 
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Sefiar. (1849) 15 There follows an exhortation again, with 
other demands and answers. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. IV. axv, 
4 1 ask pardon, sir. .is not your name Kphnum Jenkinson ? ' 
At this demand he only sighed. Ibid, xxxi, f Pray your 
honour.. can the Squire have this lady's fortune if he be 
married to another 1 ' 1 How can you make such a simple 
demand?' replied the Baronet: ' undoubtedly he cannot,' 
i8ji Shelley Prometh. Unb. 11, iv. 124 One more demand : 
and do thou answer me As my own soul would answer, did 
It know That which 1 ask. 

7. altrib., as demand note, a note payable on de- 
mand (a b) ; also, a formal request for payment. 

1866 Crump Banking v. 199 On a 'demand' note the 
statute [of Limitation] would run from the date of the instru- 
ment^ 189a I. Adam Commerc. Corr. as The most common 
form is the Demand Promissory Note. 189a Daily News 
19 Dec. 6/3 Demand money was valued at 10 to 25 per 
cent. 

t Demand, J*.- Sc. Obs. [a. OF. *desmande 
(not In Godef.), f. OF. desmander 1 mod.F. dial, dt- 
manderio countermand, f. des~, d4- (Djs-) + mander 
:«-L. manddre, to order.] Countermand ; opposi- 
tion to a command, desire, or wish ; demur. 

c 1500 Lancelot 191, I that dar makine no demande To 
quhat I wot It lykiih loue commande. Ibid. 3053, I fal at 
nir command Do at 1 may, without ;n more demand. 1535 
Stew a it Cron. Scot. II. 598 In the passage with dra*,in 
sword in hand, Still thalr be stude, and maid thame ate 
demand, Neuir ane of thame he wald lat furth by. 

Demand (d/mcrnd), v. Also 5-7 demaund;©. 
[a. F. demandtr ( «Pr., Sp., Pg. demandar, It. di- 
mandat e) :—L.dcmanddre to give in charge, entrust, 
commit (f. De- I. 3 + mattdare to commission, 
order), in mcd,L.~poscere to demand, request (Da 
Cange). 

The transition from the Latin sense 'give in charge, entrust, 
commit, commend* to the Romanic sense * request, ask*, 
was probably made through the notion of entrusting or 
committing to any one a duty to be performed, of charging 
a servant, or officer, # with the performance of something, 
whence of requiring its performance of him, or authorita- 
tively requesting him to do it. Hence the notion of asking 
in a way that commands obedience or compliance, which the 
word retains in English, and of simple asking, as tn French. 
An indirect personal object (repr. the L. dative) would 
thus be a necessary part of the original construction, but it 
had ceased to be so before the word was adopted in England, 
where the earliest use, both in Anglo- Fr. and English, is 
to demand a thing simply. The verb probably passed into 
the vernacular from its legal use in Anglo- French.] 

I. To nsk (authoritatively or peremptorily) for : 
*a thing. 

1. trans. To ask for (a thing) with legal right or 
authority ; to claim as something one is legally or 
rightfully entitled to. 

[iaoa Britton vi. iv. \ 16 Si. .le pleinttf se profre et de- 
maunde ju^ement de la defaute, le pleintif recovera seisinc 
de sa demaunde, et le lenaunt rcmeindra en la mercl] 1489 
Caxton Faytcs 0/ A.m. xiv. 199 Hys heyre myght haue an 
actyon for to demande the hole pavement 01 nys wages. 
1568 Ghafton Chron. II. 114 He was compelled to demaund 
an ayde and taske of all England for the quieting of Ire. 
lande. 1504 R. Csomftom J? Authoritic des Courts % The 
Serjeant of the Parliament should, .demnund deliuery of the 
prisoner. i6a8 Coke On Litt. 127 a, He shall defend but 
the wrong and the force, & demand the Judgement if he 
shall be answered. 1634 Sia T. Hkrukrt Trav. 18a And 
for every tun of fresh water, they demanded and was payed 
. . foure shillings and foure pence. 1670 Tryal of Penn 
* Mea<t in Phenix (1721) 321, I demand my Liberty, being 
freed by the Jury. 1763 Genii. Mag. Sept. 463 The peace 
officer, .demanding entrance, the door was opened a little 
way. 1894 Mivart in Eclectic Mag. Jan. 10 To all men 
a doctrine was preached, and assent to its teaching was 
categorically demanded. 

b- with inf. phrase or subord, clause. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. 11. i. 143 He doth demand to haue 
repaid A hundred thousand Crownes. 1751 Johnson Ram- 
bler No. 161 f o The constable . . demanded to search the 
garrets. 1834 L. Ritchie Wand, by Seine 40 The diocese 
of Paris . . had the cruelty and injustice to demand tbat the 
bones, .should be returned to their care. 

2. spec, in Law. To make formal claim to (real 
property) as the rightful owner. Cf. Demand sb. 3 
and Demandant i. 

1485 Act 1 Hen. Vtt l c. 1 That the demandant in eucry 
sucn case haue his action against the Pernour or Pemours 
of the profits of the lands or tenements demanded. 1531 
Dial. Laivs Eng. ix. 18 b, If tbe demandaunt or ptaintyffe 
hangyng his writ wyll entre in to the tbyng demaunded his j 
wry l shal abate. > 1618 Cok& On Litt. 127 b. Demandant, 
Pcteur, is hee which is actor tn a real! action because he 
demandeth lands etc. 1783 Blackstonb Comm. (ed. 9) 
II. App. xviiL Francis Golding Clerk in his proper per- 
son demandeth against David Edwards, Esq., two mes- 
suages. 

3. To ask for (a thing) peremptorily, imperiously, 
urgently, or in such a way as to command attention. 
+ But formerly often weakened into a simple equi- 
valent of * to ask ' (csp. in transl. from French, etc). 
Const, gfor from a person. 

1484 Caxtom Curiall I b, But what demaunde >l thou 1 Thou 
sechest the way to lese thy self by thexample of me. 1548 
Hall Chron. 236 \Vhtn Piers Cleret had paled the penaon 
to the lorde Hastynges, he gently demaunded of nym an 
acquitaunce, for his discharge. 1600 E. Blount tr. Cones- 
taggio 273 By his letter, hee had demaunded pardon of the 
Catholique King. 163a J. Havward tr. Biondt's Eromena 
108 He was to intreate his father to demand for him a wife. 
1651 Hoa&Ks Leviafh. 111. xl 235 They demanded a King, I 
pifier the manner of ihe nations. 181a Mar. Edgkwohth j 
Vivian xi, The physician qualified the assent which his 
lordship's peremptory tone seemed to demand. 1887 Bowkh ( 



DEMAND. 



Vir, 



irg. AEneid 11. 71 Trojans eye me in wrath, and demand 
y life as a foe! 

D. with object expressed by in/, phrase or subord. clause. 
1534 Ld, Besmris tr. Golden Bk. M. AnreL (1546) 36, 
I demaunded then to haue a compte of the people. 
1600 E. Bloitkt tr. Conestatgio 947 They demaunded 
secretly.. to borrow beds of silke, nilver vessels, and other 
things fit for a kings service. 1754 Hume Hist. Eng. I v. 
304 Anselm . . demanded positively, that all the revenues of 
his see should be restored to him. 1769 Golosm. Hist. 
Rome {1786) I. 39 Two ruffians demanded to speak with 
the king. 1708 Invasion II. 23a He . . demanded to speak 
with SherlandT ^ 
C. absol. 

1509 Hawks Past. Pleas, xtxni. xxii, Whan I had so 
obteyned the victory, Unto me than my verlel well sayd : 
You have demaunded well and worthely. 1597 Shakb. 
Lover** ComH. 149 Yet did I not, as some my equals did, 
Demand of him, nor being desired, yielded. 1601 — Alts 
Well 11. I. 21 Those girlcs of Italy, take heed of them, They 
say our French lackc language to deny If they demand. 

1 4. To make a demand for (a thing) to (a per- 
son). [ « Fr. demander dA Obs. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour t> vj, Of whiche cod shalle 
aske and demaunde to them acompte the day of his grete 
Jugement. £1500 Mcluxing 114 The kinge receyued hym 
moche benyngly and demanded to hym torn tydynges. 

6. To ask for (a person > to come or be prodaced ; 
to ask to see ; to require to appear ; to summon. 

1650 Fuller Pisgah 11. xu. 257 And first in a fair way the 
offenders ire demanded to justice. 1848 C. Broktr % Eyre 
xzxiv. While the driver and Hannah brought in the boxes, 
they demanded St. John. 

6. /ig. Said of things : a. To call for of right or 
justice ; to require. 

1**9* Barrroji 1. Ix. f 1 Et poet estre I re y sou n graunt et 
petit ; dunt acun demaund jugement de mort, et acun amiv 
sioun de membre letc).) 1703 Pora Thrbais 3 Th' alternate 
reign destroyed by impious arms Demands our song. 1779 
Cowrea Lett. 1 0ct., Two pair of soles, with shrimps which 
arrived last night demand my acknowledgments. 1836 J. 
Gilhf.ht Chr. Atonem. vi. (1852) 168 Holiness may demand, 
but not desire the punishment of transgressors. 1871 Free- 
man Norm. Cona. (1876) IV. xvii. 93 The piety of the Duke 
demanded that the ceremony should be no longer de- 
layed. 

b. To call for or require as necessary ; to have 
need of. 

1748 F. Smith Voy. Disc. N.-W. Pass. I. 145 Keep the 
Water . . from going down faster, than the [Beaver] Dams 
which are below the House demand it. 1855 Bain Senses <y 
Int. it. ii. $ 6 Sensibility everywhere demands a distribution 
of nerve fibres. 1878 Moblev Carlylc Crit. Misc. Ser. 1. 199 
Government . . more than anything else in this world de- 
mands skill, patience, energy, long and tenacious grip. 
** a person for or to do a thing. 

+ 7. To ask (a person) authoritatively, peremp- 
torily, urgently, etc /or (a thing) ; to reqnire (a 
person) to do a thing. Obs. 

163a LiTiioow Trav. x. 482, I in treated Sir Richard Hal- 
kins to goe a shoare to the Govemour, and demand him 
for my Gold. 165a J. Waosworth tr. Sandoval* s Civ. 
Wars Spain 22 Hee demanded the Catalanes to receiv, 
and acknowledg him their King. i7«6-7 Swift Gulliver 1. 
iii. 49 After they were read, I was demanded to swear to 
the performance of them. 1795 Cicely I. 37 He demanded 
the traitor to give up his lovely prize. 
*** in trans. 

t 8. To make a demand ; to ask /or or a/ler ; to 
call urgently /or. Obs. 

a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon Ix. 308 Huon approchyd to the 
shyppe and demaundyd for the patrone and for the mayster 
of them that were in the shyppe. > 160$ Shaks. Lear 111. ii. 
65 Which euen but now, demanding after you, Deny'd me 
to come in. 1654 K. Codrikgton tr. Justine 200 To free 
himself of it, he demanded for a sword. 

II. To ask (authoritatively) to know or be told : 
* a thing. 

9. To ask to know, authoritatively or formally ; 
to request to be told. 

(iaoa BairroN u v. f 9 Qe U verite dirrount de ceo qe hnm 
les demaundera de par nous.) 1548-0 (Mar.) Bk. Com. 
Prayer^ Baptism, Then the priest e shall demaunde the name 
of the childe. 1593 Shaks. Lucr. Argt, They . . finding 
Lucrece attired in mourning habit, demanded the cause of 
her sorrow. 1600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 262 The Por- 
tugal demaunded the state of the realme. 1634 Sir T. Het- 
ar.«T Trav. 77 In bravery and shew of insolence, demanding 
her boslnesse. 1818 Shelley Rev. Islam tit. vii, Ere with 
rapid tips and gathered brow I could demand the cause. 
1859 Tennyson Enid 193 And Guinevere, .desired bis name 
and sent Her maiden to demand it of the dwarf. 

b. with the object expressed by a clause. 

1494 Faryan Chron. 1. xiv. 14 Y« fader . . demaunded of 
Ragan, the second e doughter,bow wel she loued hym. 1536 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1331J 200 b, Demaundyng & en- 

?uiryng, where is he y* is borne the kyng of y iewes. 1568 
Saafton Chron. II. 226 She demaunded howe her Uncle 



Here is he y* is borne the kyng of y iewes. 1568 



the French king did. 1615 Sit E. Hoav Curry-combe 80 You 
should rather demand from him What likeness* there fa 
between 34 mod 42. t?66 Golosm. Vie. W. xiv, The old 
gentleman, .most respectfully demanded if I was in any way 
related to the great Primrose. 1845 M. Pattison £**. (i88q) 
I. 23 All the members demanded whh one voice who it was 
who was charged with the crime of theft. 

1 10. With cognate object : To ask (a question, 
etc). Obs. 

150a Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) 1. iii. 16 Which de* 
maundeth a quest yon. 1377 Nobth8rooke Dicing (1&42) 67 
Saye on . . what you haue to demande, and 1 wiU answere 
you. 160a Ft lbecke ut Pt. ParmlL 50 Then I know your 
opinion as touching this question, now lrt me demaund 
another. 1605 Bacon Adv. Lcam. ti. DctL f 15 It asketh 
some knowledge to demand a question, not impcrtineot. 



DEMANDABLE. 

** a person (as to a thing). 

f 11. To ask (a person) authoritatively or formally 
to inform one {of, how, etc.). Obs. 

c 2450 Crt. of Love (R.)i And me demaunded how and in 
what wise 1 thither come, and what my errand was. c 2477 
Caxton Jason 18 She . .demanded him how he felte him self 
and how be ferde. a. 2536 Calisto % Mel. in Hazl. Dodstey I. 
85 1 demand thee not thereof. 161 1 Shahs. Cymb. m. vi. 92 
When we haue supp'd Wee'l mannerly demand thee of thy 
Story. 163a Lithgow Trav. 1. 38, I demanded our depen- 
dant, what was to pay ? 

b. without extension. 

1490 Caxton How to Die 21 Yf there be none to demaunde 
hym, he oughte to demaunde hymselfe. 1555 Eden Decades 
5 They declared the same to me when I demanded them. 

C. in passive. 

2526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. deW. 1531)16 Demaunded by Pharao 
of what age he was, Jacob answered. 1568 GaAFTON Chrou. 
II. 277 They were demaunded why they departed. 1635 
Sibbes Soufs Confl. Pref. (1638)9 Philip, .being a long time 
prisoner . . was demanded what upheld him all that time. 
1643 Prvnne Sov. Power Pari. 1. (ed. 2) 91 Had our Ances- 
tors., been demanded these few questions. 172* Sewel 
Hiit. Quakers (2795) II. vu. 11 Being demanded in the 
Court why he did not tell his name. 

*** intrans. 12. To ask, inquire, make inquiry. 

a. of, f at the person asked ; \ b. of the object asked 
about. 

238a Wyclif Bible, Pref Ep. iv. 65 The Saueour. .askynge 
of questiouns of the lawe, more techeth, wbil he prudentli 
demaundeth [2388 while he askith wisely questiouns], 152$ 
Tindale Luke iii. 24 The soudyoures lyke wyse demaunded 
of hym sayinge : and what shall we do ? 2568 Grafton 
Chron. II. 205 The king .. helde her still by the^ right 
hande, demaundyng right gently of her estate and businesse. 
1588 King tr. Canisius' Catech. 208 Quhen God sal rise to 
iudge, and quhen he sal demand at me quhat sal 1 answer ? 
1622 Bible Job xlii. 4 Heare . . I will demand of thee, and 
declare thou vnto me. 2821 Shelley Prometh. Unb. ti. iv. 
14 x The immortal Hours, Of whom thou didst demand. 

Hence Demanded///, a. 

2552 in Huloet. 2769 Oxford Mag.W. 143/2 The demanded 
qualification is a merciful soul, if we would experience 
mercy. 2815 Mahy Pilkington Celebrity III. 152 The 
demanded drugs were sold without exciting the smallest 
suspicion. 

Demandable (dftno/ndaVl), a. [f. prec. + 
-able.] That may be demanded or claimed. 

2576 Fleming Panopt. Epist. 62 We did no lessc.in the 
hehalfc of our countrie, then of dutie wasdemaundable. 2602 
Fulbecke Pandectes 43 Certaine ministeries or dutifull re- 
spectes were by reason of such Leagues due and demaund- 
able. 1666 Pepys Z)/arj'(i879)III. 426,^2000.. demaundable 
at two days' warning. 27*0 Lond. Gaz. No. 5894/3 The. . 
Interest, .shall be demandable by the Bearers. 1828 CauiSK 
Digest (ed. 2) V. 328 Any writ by which lands are demand- 
able. 2884 Sia R. Bagcallay in Law Rep. 28 Ch. Div. 472 
A rate due and demandable at the time it was made. 

Demandant (dftno/ndant). [a. Anglo-Fr. (and 
Fr.) demandant (15th c), sb. use of pr. pple. of 
(icma)tder lo Demand.] One who demands. 

1. Law. a. spec. The plaintiff in a real action ; 
b. gen. a plaintiff or claimant in any civil action. 

[1344 Act 18 Edw. Ill, c. 7 Pour quoi tieux dismes a les 
demandauntz ne deivent estre restitutes — transl. wherefore 
such dismes ought not to be restored to the said demand- 
ants.] 2485 Act 2 Hen. VI 7, c. 1 The Demaundants shuld 
not knowe ayenst whom they shall take their accion. 2495 
Act 71 Hen. VII c. 24 § 1 The demaundaunt or playntif in 
the same Aiteynt hath afore be nonsute. 2624 Selden Titles 
Hon, 234 The Earle excepted also to the Jurisdiction. .and 
the Demandants replie. 2641 Tertttes de la Ley 107 b, De- 
maundant is he that sueth or complaineth in an actiorrReall 
for title of land, and he is called plaintife in an Assise, and 
in an action personal. 2767 Blackstone Comm. II. 271 In 
such cases a jury shall try the true right of the demandants 
or plaintiffs to the land. 283a Austin Jnrispr. (2879) I. vi. 
295 A sovereign government . . may appear in the character 
of defendant, or may appear in the character of demandant 
before a tribunal of its own appointment. 

2. One who makes a demand or claim; a de- 
mander. 

2590 SwiNBuaNE Testaments 62 It is to bee presumed that 
the testator did answer, yea, rather to deliuer himselfe of 
the importunitie of the demaundant, then vpon deuotion or 
intente to make his will. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 
204 To reproch the demandant, as though hee had little 
skill and discretion, to aske a thing of him who could not 
give the same. 2780 Burke Econ.R<fortn Wks. 1842 I. 234 
Which will give preference to services, not according to the 
importunity of the demandant, but the rank and order of their 
utility or their justice. 1888 Co-operative News 26 May 486 
Rights equitably claimed by the demandant for himself. 

3. One who questions or interrogates. 

2656 T. BouaNE Def Scriptures 52 Read Mr. Tohn Deacon, 
a solid and sharp Questionist, Replyant and Demandant. 
1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey vu vi, It was evident the demand- 
ant had questioned rather from systems than by way of 
security. 2854 Svo. Dobell Balder Pref. 6 Perhaps it would 
be considered too general a reference if I were to remit my 
demandants to the whole history of intellect. 

t Dema*ndate, v. Obs. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
demandare to give in charge, entrust, commit : see 
Demands, and -ate.] trans. To commit, dele- 
gate, enlrust. Hence Dema-ndated ///. a. 

2642 * Smectymnuvs' Vind. Answ.x'w. 174 The Church, 
which did first demandate this Episcopall authority to one 
particular person. 2640 Bp. Hall Episc. u. i 90 Out of his 
owne peculiarly demandated Authority. 

Dema*ndative, a. rare. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
demandare to Demand + -atiye.] Of the nature 
of a demand or legal claim ; made by or on behalf 
of the demandant. 
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2820-27 Bentham Judicial Proc. xiii. § 2 Wks, II. 74 
Statements, demandative or defensive. 

tDenia:ndee% demand^. Obs. nonce-wd. 
[See -EE.] One of whom a question is demanded. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 205 Allowing a competent 
space of time betweene the demand and the answere : during 
which silence, both the demandermay have while to bethinke 
himselfe and adde somewhat thereto, if he list, aod also the 
demande" time to think of an answere. 

Demander (dftncrndaj). [f. Demand v. + -er. 
Cf. F. demandeur (1 3th c.).] One who demands. 

1. One who asks with authority, urgency, etc. ; 
one who claims, requests, calls for. 

a 2533 Ld. Besners Gold. Bk. M. A nrel. (1546) D vij, The 
requeste was pitifull. .aod he to whom it was made, was the 
I father, and the demaunder was the mother. 2556 A urelio 
<fr Isab. (1608) A ij, Unto none of the foresayde demaunders 
wold he never geve her in manage. 1638 Chillingw. Relig. 
, Prot. 1. iv. § 29. 201 He hath intreated his Demander to 
accept of thus much in part of paiment. 2754 Johnson Life 
of Cave, A tenacious maintatner, though not a clamorous 
demander of his right. 

f 2. One who asks or inquires ; one who puts a 
question. Obs. 

2548 Udall, etc Erasvi. Par. Luke xvlii. 246 The de- 
mau nder of the question. 1583 Hollybano Catnpo di Fior 
257 O what an importunate asker of questions is here . . 0 
what a troublesome demander. ^ 2692 Locke Toleration nr. 
i. Wks. 1727 II. 304 The Majority . . shall give any forward 
Demander Occasion to ask, What other Means is there left? 

3. One from whom there is a demand for an 
article of commerce ; a buyer, consumer. 

a 2620 Carew (J.), And delivereth them to the demanders' 
ready use at all seasons, 1776 Adam Smith IV. N. 1. vii. 
(2868) 1. 58 Those who are willing to pay the natural price 
of the commodity, .may be called the effectual demanders. 
1821 Neiv Monthly Mag. 1. 06 Demanders and not suppliers. 
2885 J. Bonar Malthns it. 1. 233 The power of buying the 
food that feeds new demanders. 

t Dema*ndereSS« Obs. [a. F. demanderesse, 
fem. of demandeur \ see prec] A female demandant. 

2622 Cotgr., Demander esse, a demaunderesse, a woman 
that is a Plaintife or Petitioner. 2828 Webster, Deman- 
dress. 

Demanding (d/mo/ndirj), vbl. sb. [-ing *.] 
The action of the verb Demand. 

2530 Palsgr. 212/2 Demaundyng of counsayle, consulta* 
tion. 1556 Anreliofy Isab. (1608) C, Moderate demaund- 
inges and accustomed requestes. 2642 Protests of Lords I. 
13 The demanding by this House of some to be left to justice. 

Dema nding, ppl. a. [-ing 2 .] That demands. 
Hence Demandingly adv., in a demanding man- 
ner, as a demandant. 

2873 L. Wallace Fair Gods. v. 289 And what if the Fate 
I had come demandingly? 

Demane, obs. Sc. f. Demean vJ, to treat, etc. 

Demarcate (drmaak^t), v. [Back-formalion 
on Demarcation ; see -ate 3 ; cf. Sp. and Pg. de- 
marcar.'] trans. To mark out or determine the 
boundary or limits of ; to mark off, separate, or 
distinguish from ; to mark or determine, as a 
boundary or limit ; to define, a. lit. in reference 
to spatial limits, as of territory. 

2826 Keatinge Trav. (1817) 1. 214 The marine deposits . . 
appear to demarcate its extreme undulation here. 1882 St. 
James's Gaz. Apr., The region thus demarcated is. .tbc only 
part of Wales described, .in Domesday. 2884 Pall Mall G. 
9 June 21/2 An Anglo-Russian Commission will proceed 
. . to demarcate the northern frontier of Afghanistan, 
b. fig, in reference to other than spatial limits. 

2858 Lewes Sea-Side Stud. 324 How shall we demarcate 
Reproduction from Growth? 2883 Athenamm 20 Jan. 79 
Sharp distinctions of national flavour which demarcate one 
European literature from another. 

Hence De'marcated, Demarcating ppl. adjs. 

2840 Gladstone Ch. Princ. 34 For the preservation of the 
demarcating lines. 1862 H. Spencer First Princ. 11. xxi. 
§ 169 The demarcated grouping which we everywhere see. 

Demarcation (d/majk^-Jan). Also demark- 
ation. [ad. Sp. demarcacion (Pg. demarcacao), 
n. of action from demarcar to lay down the limits 
of, mark out the bounds of, f. de-=*I)E I. 3 + marcar 
to Mark. So F. dlmarcation (1752 in Hatzf.), from 
Spanish. First used of the linea de demarcation 
(Pg. linha de demarcacao) laid down by the Pope 
in dividing the New World between the Spanish 
and Portuguese.] 

The action of marking the boundary or limits of 
something, or of marking it off from something 
else; delimitation; separation. Usually in phr. 
line of demarcation. 

a. lit. (a) originally in reference to the meridian 
dividing the Spanish from the Portuguese Indies. 

The bull of 4 May 2493 ' sobre la particion del ocean o ' 
fixed the Line of Demarcation at 200 leagues west of the Cape 
Verde Isles ; the ' Capitulacion de la particion del Mar 
Oceano entre los Reyes Catolicos y Don Juan Rey de 
Portugal *, of 7 June 1494, definitely established it at 370 
leagues (17^ to an equatorial degree) west of these isles, or 
about 47 0 long. W. of Greenwich in the Atlantic, and at the 
anti-meridian of 233 0 E. long, in the East Indies. The word 
occurs in the latter document ' dentro de la dicha limitacion 
y demarcacion \ Navarrete Viages II. 221.) 

>7 2 7~5* Chambers Cycl.,Line of Demarcation, or Alexan- 
drian Line. 2760-72 tr. Juan % Ulloa's Voy. (ed. 3) II. 142 
Eastward it extends to Brasil, being terminated by the meri- 
dian of demarcation. 2777 Robertson Hist. Annr. (1778) 
I. in. 206 The communication with the East Indies, by a 
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course to the westward of the line of demarkation, drawn 
by the Pope. 1804 Southey in Ann. Rev. 11.6 Ruy Falero 
wanted to bring the Moluccas on the Spanish side of the line 
of demarcation. 2849 tr. Humboldt's CosmosW. 655 As early 
as the 4th of May (1493) the celebrated bull was signed by 
Pope Alexander VI, which established 'to all eternity ' the 
line of demarcation between the Spanish and Portuguese 
possessions at a distance of one hundred leagues to the west 
of the Azores. 

(b) of other lines dividing regions. 
2802 \V. Taylor in Monthly Mag. xi. 646 As if the whole 
North of Germany, within the line of demarcation might 
very conveniently become a separate empire. 2809 W. laviNG 
Knickerb. (1861) 25 Nothing but precise demarcation of 
limits, and the intention of cultivation, can establish the 
possession. 2856 Stanley Sinai Pal. vi. (2858) 267 So 
completely was the line of demarcation observed.. between 
Phoenicia and Palestine, that their histories hardly touch. 

h.jig. 

2776 Bentham Fragm. Govt. iv. § 36 Wks.^1. 290 These 
bounds the supreme body, .has marked out to its authority : 
of such a demarcation, then, what is the effect? 2J790 Burke 
Fr. Rev. 43 The speculative line of demarcation, where 
obedience ought to end, and resistance must begin, is.. not 
easily definable. 1875 Lyell Princ. Geot. 1 1, in. xxxvii. 327 
Where the lines of demarcation between the species ought 
to be drawn. 2883 Century Mag. Dec. 296/2 A strange 
demarkation between the sexes was enforced in these cere- 
monies. 

Demarch (drmajk). [ad. L. demarchus, a. Gr. 
Sfjfiapxos governor of the people, president of a 
deme, f. Srjuos district, deme, common people + 
dpx<k leader, chief.] In ancient Greece : The pre- 
sident or chief magistrate of a deme. In modern 
Greece : The mayor of a town or commune. 

2642 Colt. Rights Sf Priv. Pari. 20 At Lacedemonta, the 
Ephors: at Athens, the Demarches. £2643 Maxitttes Un- 
folded 38 Demarchs, or popular Magistrates, to moderate 

I their supposed Monarchy. 1838 Thihlwall Greece II. xi. 
74 The newly incorporated townships, each of which was 
governed by its local magistrate, the demarch. 2884 J. T. 
Bent in Macm. Mag. Oct. 432/2 Thcse eparchs again look 
after the demarchs or mayors of the various towns. 

11 Demarche (d^ma'rf). (In mod. Diets, de- 
march.) [a. F. demarche (i5-i6th c. in Hatzf.), 
vbl. sb. f. d&narcher (12th c.) to march, f. *#- = L. 

j De- I. 3 + marcher to March. In the 18th c. 
nearly anglicized ; now treated as a French loan- 
word.] "Walk, step ; proceeding, manner of action. 

2658 tr. Bergerac's Satyr. Char. p. v, As much deceived as 
those are that . . expect to learne Comportment from a Come- 
dians Demarche. 1678 Temple Let. Ld. Treas.yiV%. 1732 

1 II. 479 By the French Demarches here and at Nimeguen. . 
I concluded all Confidence irreparably broken between Us 
and France. 2722 Collect. Lett- in Lond. Jml. x. (T.\ 
Imagination enlivens reason in its most solemn demarches. 
2885 L. Malet Col. Enderby's Wife iil via. 239 (Stanf.) 

I Tired out, past caring whether her dtma rche had been a wise 

[ or a foolish one. 

Demarchy (dPmajki). [ad. L. demarchia, a. 

I Gr. Sn/iapx 1 ' 01 the office of a Demarch : see -y.] 

I The office of a demarch; a popular government. 
The municipal body of a modern Greek commune. 

264a B judge Wounded Consc. Cured §2.9 Such . . were the 
Ephori that were set against the Kings of Lacedemonia . . or 
the Demarchy against the Senate at Athens, c 2643 Max ivies 
Unfolded 38 If the people in Parliament may choose their 
Lawes, the Democracy will prove a Demarchy, and that 
spoiles and destroyes Monarchic. 

t Dema'rk, dema'rque, v> Obs. [a. F. dt- 
marque-r to deprive of its mark or marks, f. 
des- (De- I. 6) + marguer to mark. Cf. Dismark.] 
trans. To remove the marks of, obliterate, efface. 

2654 H. L'Estrange Chas. 7(2655) 268 To form their de- 
portment in so supple a posture^as might de-marque and 
deface all tokens of so horrid an imputation [as rebellion]. 

D em ark (d/mauk), v: 1 [Deduced from De- 
marcation after mark vb. : cf. Sp. and Pg. demar- 
car and Demarcate.] « Demarcate. 

2834 H. O'BaiEN Round Towers Ireland 242 Nor are their 
[myriads of ages'] limits demarked by the vague and in- 
definite exordium of even the talented. .legislator, Moses 
himself. 1883 F. Hall in (AT. V.) Nation XXXVII. 434/3 
Distinguishing traits . . such as everywhere demark the 
denizens of a colony from those of its mother country. 

Dema'rtialize, v. nonce-wd* [f. De- II. i + 

Martial a. + -JZE.] trans. To deprive of warlike 
character or organization. 

188a W. E. Baxter Winter in India xiv. 233 The whole 
population being disarmed and demartializcd. 

Dematerialize (drmatia'riatoiz), v. [£ De- 
II. 1 + Material a. + -ize.] a. trans. To deprive 
of material character or qnalities ; to render im- 
material, b. httr. To become dematerialized. 
Hence Demate'rialized a., -izing" ///. a. and 
vbl. sb., Demate:rIaliza*tion. 

2884 H. Spencer in igth Cent. Jan. 3 The gradual de* 
materialisation of the ghost and of the god. 2890 Spectator 
12 Oct., The seeds of that spiritual development which was 
to culminate in the completely dematerialised God of Chris- 
tianity . 2892 Cosmopolitan XIl.iMAHe has dematerialized 
everything into a memory. 289a Scot. Leader 29 Jan. 4 She 
will gradually dematerialise, and fade away like a vapour 
before the eyes. 

Demath, dial. var. of Day-math. 

2559 Lane. Wills III. 225 One demathe of hey. 2820 
WiLBaAHAM Gloss. Dial. Chesh., Demath, generally used 
for a statute acre, but erroneously so, for it is properly one- 
half of a Cheshire acre, .the Demath bears [the proportion! 
I of 32 to 30J to the statute acre. 2887 Darlington South 
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DEMEANING 



Chah. dots, i, v., We speak of a ' five-demath * or n * seven- 
demath field \ 

Domaund(e, obs. form of Demand. 

Demay, obs. var. of Dismay v. 

f Demayn, short for Pain-demaiki (pant's do- 
minims), bread of the finest quality : see Demkine. 

Demayn o, obs. f. Demean v.\ Demesne. 

Domd, -on, obs. f. deemed, from Deem v. 

t Deme, sb.\ Obs. Forms: I dobma, 1-3 
rl6ma, 2-3 deme. [OE. ddtna, dtma — OlIG. 
tuStno, Gothic type ddmja :— OTeut. ddmjott-, \. 
ddm- judgement, doom.] A judge, arbiter, ruler. 

<r8«5 Vezp. Psalter xlix. [1.] 6 Foroon god doema is. c 3x75 
Lamb. Horn. 9* pe helena is alios moncunnes dema. c iaoj 
Lav. 9634 J>crof he wes deme & due feole }ere. a 1150 Owl 
<$■ Night. 1783 Wa schal 0 nicer speche rede And telle tovorc 
unker deme T 

Deme (dim), sb. 2 [ad. Gr. <%tos district, town- 
ship.] 

1. A township or division of ancient Attica. In 
modern Greece : A commune. 

[s6a8 Hoaass Thncyd. (i8aa) 86 Acharnas, which is the 
greatest town in all Attica of those that ore called Dcmoi.] 
1833 TmaLwALL in Pkilol, Mus. II. aoo The procession .. 
is supposed to take place in the deme of DicacopolU. 1838 
— Greece 1 1. 73 The ten tribes were subdivided into district* 
of various extent, called demes, each containing a town or 
village, as its chief place. 3874 Mahaffy Soc. Life Greece 
xii. 383 He was made a citizen and enrolled in the respect- 
able Acharnian deme. 3881 Blackiv. Mag. Apr. 542 {Greece 
her Claims) Elementary schools in most of the demes. 

2. Bioi. Any undifferentiated aggregate of cells, 
plastids, or monads. (Applied by Terrier to the 
tertiary or higher individual resulting from the 
aggregate integration of merides or permanent 
colonies of cells.) 

3883 P. Gsdoes in Encycl. Bril. XVI. 843/3 The term 
colony, corm, or deme may indifferently be applied to these 
aggregates of primary, secondary, tertiary, or quaternary 
order which are not. however, integrated into a whole, and 
do not reach the full individuality of the next higher order. 
Ibid. 843/2 Starting from the unit of the first order, the 
plastid or mona*l t and terming any undifferentiated aggre- 
gate a deme l we have a tttonad-deme integrating into a 
secondary unit or dyad, this rising through dyad-demet into 
a triad, these forming triad-denies, etc. 

Deme, obs. fonn of Deem v., Dime. 
t Demea*n, sb. Obs. Also 5 demene, 6 de- 
mayne. [f. Demean vM 

1. Bearing, behaviour, cfemeanour. 

c 1450 Crt. of Lave 734 But somewhat strange and sad of 
her demene She is. 1534 Moita On the Passion Wks. 1202/2 
For which demeane, besyde y» sentence of deth condicion- 
ally pronounced . . god . . declared after certeyne other pun- 
ishmentes, 3590 Spfnrsr F. Q. 11. ix. 40 Another Damsell 
. . That was right fayre and modest of demayne. 1607 
Beavm. & Fj~ woman Hater tit. iv, You sewers, carvers, 
ushers of the court, Sirnamed gentle for your fair demean. 
169a J. Salter Triumphs Jesus 2 She was a Virgin of severe 
demean, a sn6 G. West On Travelling (R.)» These she . . 
would shew, With grave demean and solemn vanity. 

2. Treatment (of others). 

3596 Spenskr F. Q. vi. vi. 18 All the vite demeane and 
usage bad, With which he had those two so ill bestad. 

Demean (d/mrn), r. 1 Forms : 4-5 demeyj^e, 
demeln(e, 4-6 demene, (5 demeene, dymene\ 
4-6 (chiefly Sc.) demane, 4-7 (chiefly Sc.) de- 
mayn(e, demain(e, 5 demesne, 5-7 demeane, 
6 demean, [a. OF. demene-r (in Ch. de Roland 
itth a), also detainer, -matter \ -mover (pres. t. ii 
demeine, demaine) to lead, exercise, practise, em- 
ploy, treat, direct, etc., se demener to carry or con- 
duct oneself, - Pr. demcnar,\i. dimenare, a Romanic 
deriv. of De- pre/. + menare t F. metier to lead, con- 
duct, etc. :— L. m if tare t orig. {^mindrt} to threaten, 
in post-cl. L. *to drive or conduct* cattle, and, by 
transference, ships, men, etc. The demaine, demane 
forms, found chiefly in Sc., arc perhaps derived from 
the OF. tonic form demeitte, demaine. Demesne is 
taken over from the sb. so spelt.] 

•f 1. trans. To conduct, carry on (a business, 
action, etc.) ; to manage, deal with, employ. Obs. 

C1315 SitoaEHAM 167 Tha} hylt] be thon senne demeyned. 
c 3330 R. Bhunnk Chron. IVace (Rolls) 2196 Scheo .. well 
coupe deme> ne richeyse. c 1440 Lydc. Sscrees 4 Alle his 
Empryses demenyd wern and lad lly thavys. .Of Arystottles 
witt and providence, c 1449 Pecock Repr. in. vi. 31a Cristis 
. . abstenyng fro temporal vnmovahle possessiouns lettith 
not preestis for to hem take . . and weel demene into gode 
vsis, 1490 Caxton Eneydos iv. 19 For to demeane this to 
effecte. 1523 Ln. Bernfrs Frxn'ss. I. clxxav. 2x9 So often 
they went bytwene the parties, and so sagely demeaned 
their busynesse. 1529^ More Com/, agst. Trib. 11. Wks. 
5207/2 Euen for hys riches alone, though he demened it 
neuer so wel. 16 13 Sir H. Finch Law (1636) 2 1 These vses 
being turned into estates shall be demeaned in all respects 
as estates in possession. 1644 Milton Artop. (Arb.) 68 
As our obdurat Clergy have with violence demean'd the 
matter. 

f b. To lead (one's life, days). 
1413 Lvdc. Filgr.Soivleiv. ii. (1483) 39 How they demenen 
the dayes of theyr lyues. 

+ c. To express, exhibit (sorrow, joy, mirlb, 
etc.). Obs. ( *=■ ME. lead'm same sense.") 

[Cf. Cotgr. demener le dneil de t to biment,or mourne for ; 
demener ioye, to rejoyce, make merrie, be glad.] 
c 1400 Rom. Rose 5238 For hert fulfilled of gentilnesse, Can 



yvel demene his distresse. c 1477 Caxton Jason 69 They 
began to crye and demene the gretieste sorowe of the world. 
4:1489 — Blanchardyn iv. ax SutTryng theym to demayne 
theire rewthi* and complayntes. 1364 11 award Futrv/ius 
111. 3T There was great myrth demeaned at Rome after thee*e 
newes. 156* Goldinc OvitCs Met. VHi. dS93> >9S Then all 
the hunters shouting out demeaned joie ynough. 1607 FIkv» 
woon Woman Killed v. iv, With what strange vertue he 
demean es his greefe. 

fd. To produce, or keep up (a soand). Obs. 
[So in OF.] 

J483 Caxton Gold. Leg, 407/9 The Jeuys of the trees de- 
mened a swete sounde whiche came by a wynde agre- 
able. 

1 2. To handle, manipulate, manage (instruments, 
tools, weapons, etc.). Obs. 

c 1300 A'. A lis. 663 The fyve him taught to ikyrme and 
ride, And to demayne an horsis bride [«= bridle}, f 1335 
Coer de L. 156 What knyght . . coude best his crafte For to 
demene well his shafte. c 1384 CtiAUCEa H. Fame 959 Lo, 
[s it not a grete myschaunce To lat a fool han gouernaunce 
Of thing that he can not demeyne? 

f3. To manage (a person, country, etc); to 
direct, rule, govern, control. Obs. 

1375 Baiboub Bruce xx. 396 The kyng .. Wes enterit in 
the land of span^e, All haill the cuntre till [de]man3e. ? a 3400 
Marie Arth. 1988 The kynge .. Demenys the medylwarie 
mensk fully hyme selfene. c 1440 Gentrydet 4622, lam your 
child, demeane me as ye list, c 1470 Iiarding Chron. exu 
H, [He gave] lerusalem to Henry. .With all Surry [« Syria], 
to haue and to demain. 1513 More in Grafton Chron. ! I. 
766 To the ende that themselves would alone demeane and 
govern© the king at their pleasure. 

1 4. To deal with or treat (any one) in a specified 
way. b. est. (chiefly in Sc. writers) To treat badly, 
ilitreat, maltreat Obs. 

J393 Go we a Con/. 1. 196 And thought he wolde upon the 
night Demene her at his owne wille. f 3485 Digby Myst. 
(188a) lit. 1582 Lord, demene me with mesuer 1 1509-10 Act 
x Hen. y/lf, c. so I 1 Merchauntz denysyns ..(shall] be 
well and hooestely intreated and demeaned. J595 Stenskr 
Cot. Clout 681 Cause have 1 none . . To quite them ill, that 
me demeand so welL 168a Lond. Gas, No. 1682/1 The 
Lords Commissioners of Justiciary. . Decerne and Adjudge 
the said Archibald Earl of ArgUe to be Execute to the 
Death, Demained as a Traitor, and to underly the pains of 
Treason. 1685 Argrlts Declar. in Crook shank Hist. Ch. 
ScotL {17 51) II. 316 (Jam.) Demeaning and executing them., 
as the most desperate traitors. 

b. 3375 Barbour Bruce xt.609 Full dyspitfully Thair fais 
demanit thaim rycht stratly. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 238/2 
In the fornais of fyre of fayth he was destrayned, smeton, 
demened and beten [U /eriebatur nnd perducebatur). 15x3 
Douglas ix. viii. ^a Sail I the se demanyt on sik wys? 
3596 Spenser F. Q. vi. vit. 39 That mighty man did her de- 
meane With all the evill tennes, and cruefl meane, That he 
could make, a 1651 Calderwch d Hist. Kirk ( 1842-6) III. 
69 Putt a barrel! of powder under me, rather than I would 
be demained after this manner. 

f 5. To deal, distribute, hand over. Obs. 

1439 E. E. Mils (1882)114 The thirde pane to be de- 
I men yd and yoven .. to pore peple. a 1656 Ussker Ann. 
(1658)461 In lieu of Cyprus, to demeane unto him certain 
Cities with a yearly allowance of corn. 

6. refl. [from t] To behave, conduct or comport 
oneself (in a specified way). The only existing 
sense : cf. Demeanour. 

c 1320 Sir Benes 3651 So Beues demeinede him bat dai. 
c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Egipciane 557 Bot 1 lefit nocht bane 
myne syned, ltot me demaynyt as I dyd are. 3413 Lvdc. 
Pilgr. Soivlc I. xv. ( 1859) 12, I haue none experience of 
wysedom, how my selue to demene. c 3450 Crt. o/Love 731 
Demene you lien a maid With shamefast drede. 1530 
Palsgr. si i/i, I demeane, or behave my selfe . . Je meporte 
. .je mc demayne. s<68 Grafton Chron. \ I. 349 Your sub- 
jectes have lovyngly demeaned themselves unio you. 1990 
Smaks. Com. Err. iv. iii. 83 Now out of doubt Antipholus 
is mad. Else would he neuer so demeane himselfe. 3624 
Capt. Smith Virginia tit. i. 41 So well he demeaned him. 
selfe in this businessc. 168a Noaais Hierocles 31 We should 
..demean ourselves soberly and justly towards alL t 37x1 
SMAFTEsa. Charac. (1737) I. I. ill. 191 To demean himself 
like a Gentleman. s8ax Soutuey in Q. Rev. XXV. 305 
No man who engaged in the rebellion demeaned himself 
throughout its course so honourably and so humanely. 3858 
Hawthorne Fr. * //. J mis. I. 109 The Prince Borghese 
certainly demeans himself like a kind and liberal gentleman. 

h./tg. of things. 
358s J. Bell Haddon*s Anew. Osor. 350 b margin. How 
will demeaneth itselfe passively and actively. 3644 M ilton 
A reop. (Arb.) 35 To have a vigilant eye how Bookes demeane 
themselves as well as men. sSM^.ScorrEaNin Orr*s tire. 
Sc. Chem. 287 In many of its relations it [hydrogeol demeans 
itself so much like a metal, that [etc J. 

t C. with an object equivalent to the refl. pronoun. Obs. 
c 3375 Sc. Leg. Saints ProL 81 Hon scho demanyt hir flesche, 
Til [=whilej saule & body to-gydir ves. C1400 Destr. 
Troy 3925 Troilus . ♦ demenyt well his maners & be mesure 
wroght. 3633 Foao Broken //. u ii, How doth the youth- 
ful general demean His actions in these fortunes? 1649 J er. 
TAVLoa Gt. Fx em p. Pref. J 32 That man demean and use 
his own body in that decorum which [etc.). 

t d. abtol. (Cf. Behayjv 3.) Obs. 
1703 Pens in Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem. IX. 206 How to demean 
towards them, least there should be any alterations in their 
tempers. 3703 Rules 0/ Civility ix. How we are to demean 
at our Entrance into a Noblemans House, 
f 7. pass. To be behaved, to behave or conduct 
oneself: » prec sense. Obs. Cf. Demeaned. 

1375 Barbour Bruce v. 229, I wald ga se . . how my men 
demanit are. £3450 Merltn 79 We pray yow to yeve us 
counseile . . how we myght beste be demened ln this matere. 
3586 A. Dav Eng. Secretary t. {3625^ 60 It was affirmed (that 
being with loyalty demeaned) you should at length receive 
the reward of . . glory. 



% 8. app. To bear or have in mind ; to re- 
member. Obs. (? Associated or confused with 
Mean v.) 

13460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 1163 [A mershall] When- 
soeuer youre sovereyn a fce»t make shall, demeene what 
estates lhalle siite in the hall. 1494 Fa«yan Chron. vn. 625 
But it is to demeane and presuppose that the entent of hym 
was nat good. C3530 H. Khooes Bk. Nurture 356 111 
Babees Bk. (1868) Bi Iheo giue good eare to heare some 
grace, to washe your selfe demeane. 

Demean M/mrn), v.'* [f. De- 1. 1 + Mean 
prob. after debase*, cf. also Bemkan v.* 

It has been suggeited that this originated in a miscon- 
ception of Demean v. 1 in certain const met ions, such as that 
of quot. 1596 in 4 b, and 1590 in sense 6 of that vb. (Johnson 
actually puts the latter quot. under the cense 'debase'.) It 
is rare before 1700, and the only 37th c. quota. (1601, 1639 
below) are somewhat doubtful. Quot. 17 51 in seosc a shows 
how in certain contexts demean may be taken in either sense. 
See monograph on the word by Dr. Fitiedward Hall in (New 
York) Nation, May 7, 1891.} 

1. trans. To lower in condition, status, reputation 
or character. 

s6os R. AaaoT Kingdom 0/ Christ 3 (L.) In his birth and 
life and death, far demeaned jeneath all kingly state. 3715 
Iamb Barker Exilins 1. 59 By it [ iealousy) we demean the 
Person we love, through unworthy Suspicion. 3716 M. 
DKWZsAtken. Brit. 11. 3^0 The Author [is] demean'd, if not 
actively and passively ridicul'd. 3734 tr. RollinsAnc. Hist. 
fi8a7) I. 11. hi. 306 Without any way demeaning or aspers- 
ing poverty. 386a Hawthorne Our Old Home (1 883) 1. 106 
There is an elbow-chair by the fireside which it would not 
demean his dignity to fill. 

2. esp. refi. 1 o lower or hnmble oneself. 

3659 Bnrton % s Diary (1828) IV. 373, I incline rather to 
have Masters of Chancery a 1 tend you, and go on errands 
on both sides. It will cut off all debates about ceremonies, 
of your members going up and demeaning themselves, or of 
their demeaning themselves here, sjwo Lett. /r. Mists 

I Jrnl. (1722) I. 306 That Men of Honour and Estate should 
demean themselves by base condescension, a 3731 Dod- 

1 DRiDCK Fam. Expos, ft 160 (T.) It is a thousand limes fitter 
that I should wash thine (feet]; nor can I liear to see thee 

I demean thyself thus, 3754 Richardson Grandison IV. x viii. 

I 140 A woman is looked upon as demeaning herself, if she 

! gains a maintenance hy her needle. 1848 Thackeray Van. 
FairsK. (1856) 40 It was, of course, Mrs. Sedley's opinion 
that her son would demean himself by a marriage with an 
artist's daughter. 3876 Black Madcap V. xxia. 260 Could 
a girl so far demean herself as to ask for love? 
b. Const, to or to do (what is beneath one). 
376a Footr Mayor 0/ G. ti. ii, Have 1, sirrah, demean'd 
myself to wed such a thing, such a reptile as thee ! 1767 
S. Patebson Another Traxu \. 427 This lesser philosophy 
en gagingly demeans itself to all characters and situations. 
3B59GF.0.KL10T-4. Beds 15 This woman'* kin wouldn't like 
her to demean herself to a common carpenter. s86s Sat. 
Rev. 30 Nov. 551 They would not demean themselves to 

I submit to this sort of paltry tutelage. 

fDemea'n, a. Obs. [app. an extended form of 
mean adj. ; perh. from confusion mesne, demesne.] 
Of middle position, middle-class, middling. 

c 3380 Sir Fenttnb. 38a Y am her bote a demeyne knijt 
of be realme of fraunce [orig. draft V am her a meyne 
knyjij. 

Demean, Demeane, earlier forms of Demesne. 
fDemeanance. Obs. Also 5-6 demenaunce. 
[f. Demean v. + -ance. Prob. formed in Anglo- 
Fr.] Demeanour, behaviour. 

3486 Surtees Misc. (1890) 48 A graduate of the Universitie 
of Cambridge, with record under the seal of the same Unl- 
j versitie testifying his demenaunoe there, a 3Sao Skelton 
Balettes Wks. I. as Demure demeanaunce, womanly of porte. 
353a W. Walter Guiscard ft S. (1597) B H, Your vertoous 
I talke and carefull demeanance. 3647 H. Moaa Song of Soul 
I 1. il Ixxxvii, Fair replying with demeanance mild. 

t Demeanant, a. Obs. In 5 demenaunt. 

I [ad. OF. demenant, pres. pple. of demener : see 
Demean vA and -ant '. Cf. F. demener marchan- 
dise f to trade or trafltqne. Cotgr.] Dealing, 
trading. 

3467 in Ene. Gilds (1870) 404 None other cilezen withyn 
the seid cite demenaunL /bid. 393 No dteren resident 
I withyn the cite and demenaunL 

Demeaned (d/m/ nd ),///. a. [f. Demean v.* 
+ -ED.] Conducted, behaved, -mannered (in a 
specified way). Cf. Demean v.* 7. 

14.. Lydc Temple o/Glas 1051 For so demeyned she 
was in honeste, That vnavised nobing hir asters, c 1450 
Merlin 106 Whan thei sawgh hym thus demened. 1586 
A. Day Eng. Secretary h u&aO 143 Vilde, lewd, and ill 
demeaned. 3634 Massing* a Very Woman \\\. v, A very 
handsome fellow. And well demeaned 1 

Demeaning (d/mrnirj\ vb/. sb. [f. as prec + 

-1NG ! .] 

+1. Managing, ordering, governing, directing, etc. 

3429 in Rymer Fcedera (1730I X. 4«6 In Demesnyne of 
the which Tretie. 343a Pastern Lett. N0. 38 I. 3a The 
reule, demesnyng, and governance . . of the Kinges persone. 
c 3440 Generydes 505a Thre thowsand knyghtes att his de- 
memng. 3450-3530 Myrr. our Ladye 177 They se derely, 
after the demenyng of goddes sufferaunce, al thyoghes that 
were to come. 

2. Conduct, behaviour, demeanour. Obs. exc. in 
demeaning of oneself \ comporting oneself. 

34.. Lvdc Temple ofGlas 750 Hir sad demening. ofwil 
not variable. 3461 PnsUm Lett. No. 405 II. 31 For cause 
of his lyght demeanyng towards them. 3580 North Pin. 
tarch To Rdr., The particular affairs of men ..and their 
demeaning of themselves when [etc), c 3640 J. Smvtk Lives 
Berkeleys (1883) \. 66 Other misgovernances, and unruly 
de meanings. 
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Demea'ning, ppl. a. [f. Demean v.- + -ing 2.] 
That demeans ; lowering in character, repute, etc. 

1880 Dorothy 70 That is uncommonly odd, very demean- 
ing to him t 1889 Pall A fall G. n May 2/3 Where are the 
men to whose memory it would be demeaning to place 
their bones, .beside those of Nelson and Collingwood? 

Demeanour (dfinPnai). Forms : 5-7 de- 
meanure, 6 -er, (-ewr, 7 -eure), 6-9 -our, -or, 
(6 oure) ; also 6 demen-, demeinour, demain-, 
demaner, 6-7 demanour, (6 demesner, de- 
measnure, 7 demeanour). [A derivative of 
Demean v. x , app. of English or Anglo- Fr. forma- 
tion : the corresponding OF. words are demene- 
tnenl, dement, demente. It is not certain from the 
evidence whether the suffix was originally -tire, 
OF. -cure :— L. -dttlra, as in armour ; or the Fr. -er 
of the infinitive, taken substantively, as in demurrer, 
disclaimer ; dinner, supper, user, etc. In either case 
the ending is assimilated to the -our of Anglo-Fr. 
words like honour, favour, etc., and -or (favoured 
tn U. S.) a further alteration of this after honor, 
favor. Cf. Behaviour.] 

1. Conduct, way of acting, mode of proceeding 
(in an affair) ; conduct of life, manner of living ; 
practice, behaviour. Formerly often with a and //. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. ti. xlviii. 32 The kynge disdeynynge 
this demeanure of Andragius. 1535 Fishes Wks. (1876; 419 
His shameful demainer. 154374 Act 35 Hen. VII 7, c. 6 § 1 
Mayntenaunce, imbracery, sinister labour and corrupt de- 
meanours. 1550 Crowley Way to Wealth 185 If you be 
found abhominable in thy behavioure towardes thy neigh- 
boure, what shalt thou be founde . . in thy demaners to God 
ward ? 1634-5 Brereton Trav. (1844) 157 The lunior ludge 
told me of a very wise demeanour of the now mayor of 
Ross. 1661 Bramh all Juit Vind. iv. 59 Unlesse they would 

flue caution by oath for their good demesnour. 1677 E. 
mith in \ith Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 40 A com- 
mission is appointed to examine Lord Shaftsb[ury's] de- 
meanours. 1783 W. F. Martyn Geog. Mag. I. 34 Rewards 
or punishments due to its {the soul's] demeanor on 
eartn. 

f b. Wrong conduct, misdemeanour. Obs. rare. 
1681 Trial S. Cotledge 20 Vou cannot think we can give 
a priviledge to any Friend of yours to commit any Demeanor 
to offer Bribes to any person. 

2. Manner of comporting oneself outwardly or 
towards others ; bearing, (outward) behaviour. 
(The usual current sense.) 

1509 FisHEa Fun. Sertn. Ctess Richmond Wlcs. (1876)292 
In fauour, in wordes, in gesture, in euery demeanour of her- 
self so grete noblenes Hyde appere. 1577-87 Holinshed 
Chron. III. 1 188/2 Nine Frenchmen apparelled like women 
. . and counterfeiting some like demeanor to the apparetl 
wherein they were disguised. 1640 G. Watts tr. Bacon's 
Adv. Learn. 384 Pliant demeanure pacifies great offences. 
1667 Milton P. L. viu. 59 With Goddess-like demeanour 
forth she went, c 18*0 S. Rogers Italy, Gt. St. Bernard 9 
Two dogs of grave demeanour welcomed me. 1876 J. IT. 
Newman Hist. Sk. 1. 1. ii. 71 The Turks .. are .. remark- 
able for gravity and almost apathy of demeanour. 

f 3. Treatment of any one. Obs. 

1548 Hall Chron. 200 b, Tbei were sore beaten, wounded, 
and very evil intreated. Good men lamented this ungodly 
demeanure. 

f 4. Management, direction. Obs. 

16.. Milton (Webster), God commits the managing so 
great a trust . . to the demeanour of every grown man. 

Demeasne, obs. form of Demesne. 

Demegoric (dfm/gfrrik), a. [ad. Gr. 077^7- 
yopitc-os, f. $i)fjLT)y6po$ popular orator, f. hrjfios 
common people + ayapevfiv to harangue.] Of or 
pertaining to public speaking. 

189a J. B. Bury in Fortn. Rev. 651 The controversy . . is, 
like most other controversies of the day. .carried on in such 
a demegoric atmosphere, that [etc]. 

Demeigne, demeine, obs. ff. Demesne. 

t Demeine. Obs. Also demayn, -demaine. 
[Short for Pain-demaine, AF. pain demeine, L. 
pants dominicus, i. e. t Lord's bread see Demesne.] 
Bread of the finest quality. 

\*1&LiberAlbns (Rolls) I. 353 Panis dominicus qui dicitur 
demeine ponderabit wastellum quadrantis. £1420 Auturs 
ofArth. xxxvii, Thre soppus of demayn . . For to cumford 
his brayne. 1839 Rilev Liter Alius (Rolls) 1. p. lxvii, The 
very finest white bread, it would seem, was that known as 
Demeine or lords* bread. 

Demein(e, obs. form of Demean v. 1 

Demelaunce, obs. form of Demi-lance. 

il Demele* (d*me-fc). [Fr. ; -= quarrel, contest, 
debate ; cf. dimUcrXo disembroil, disengage, f. des-, 
de- (De- 1. 6) + mesler, meler to mix.] Discussion 
between parties having opposite interests ; debate, 
contention, quarrel. 

1661 Evelyn Land. Swed. Amb. Diary (1892) II. 487 
During this demesli.. a bold and dextrous fellow .. cut the 
ham-strings of 2 of them. 1818 Scott Br. Lamm. xxit. At 
the risk of a dStttJS with a cook. 1834 Greville Mem. 
Geo. 7^(1874) III. xxiii. 69 (Stanf.) There is a fresh dtmtti 
with Russia. 

t Deme'lle, v. Obs. [A derivative of Mell v., 
or OF. mesler, meller to mix ; OF. desmeller, -metier 
was to disperse, f. des-, di- = L. dis- + mesler, 
mtter to mix.] trans. To mix, mingle. 

1516 Will of R. Peke of Wakefield 4 June, A veste- 
ment . . with myn armes and my wyffes demellede to- 
gedder. 



t Deme'mber, v. Obs. [ad. F. dimembrer 
(OF. desm-), or med.L. dememhrdre, var. of dis- 
membrare to Dismember, f. L. de-, dis- (see De- I. 
6) + membrum limb.] By-form of Dismember. 

1491 Sc. Acts Jas. IV, § 9 (1814) II. 225 Quhare ony man 
happinis to be slane or demembrit within the Real me. c 1375 
Balfour Practicks (1754) 47 Be ressoun of the pane of deith, 
or demembring. 

Hence Demembrer ; Deme-mbrlng- vbl. sb. 

1491 Sc. Acts Jas. IV, § 9 (18x4) II. 225/1 He sail pass 
and persew the slaaris or Demembraris. 1566 ed. Sc. Acts, 
Jas. IV, c. 50. 91 b heading, Anent slauchter or demem- 
bring. 

Demembration (dJmembr^-J^n). [ad. med. 
L. demembratidn-em, n. of action f. dememhrdre to 
Dismember : see prec. Cf. OF. demanbration 
(Godef.).] The cutting off of a limb ; mutilation ; 
dismemberment. (Chiefly in Sc. Law.) 

1597 ed. Sc. Acts, yas. IV, { 28 heading, Anent man-slayers 
taken, or fugitive : and of Demembration. 1609 Skene 
Reg. Maj. Treat. 134 Mutilation and demembration is 
punished as slauchter. 174677 Act 20 Geo. II, Any juris- 
diction inferring the loss of life or demembration is abro- 
gated. 1857 Jeffrevs Roxburghshire II. iv. 269 The 
slaughter and demembration of a number of TurnbuIIs. 1861 
W. Bell Diet. Law Scotl., Demembration . . is applied to 
the offence of maliciously cutting off, or otherwise separating 
any limb, or member, from the body of another. 

fig. 1828-140 TvTLEa Hist. Scot. (1864) 1. 221 Demembra- 
tion of the kingdom could not for a moment be entertained. 

f| Demembre). Her. [Fr.] -Dismembered. 

1727-51 in Chambers Cycl. 

Demenaunt, obs. form of Demeanant. 

t Demency. Obs. Also -cie, -sy. [ad. L. 
dementia madness, f. demens, -ment-cm out of one's 
mind, f. De- I. 6 + mens mind. Cf. F. dhnence 
(15th c. in Hatzf.).] 

1. Madness; infatuation. 

1522 Skelton Why not to Court 67a The kynge his 
clemency Despenseth with his demensy. X559 W. Cunning- 
ham Cosmogr. Glasse 71 That were a poynt of demency or 
madnes. 1627 W. Sclateh Exp. 2 Thess. (1629) 225 Saint 
Paul . . imputes to tbem no lesse than franticke demency. 

2. Mcd. = Dementia, [tr. F. dhnence (Pinel).] 
1858 Coplano Diet. Med. II . 441 M. Pinel arranged mental 

diseases into i'* Mania . . 2 d Melancholia . . 3 d Demency, or 
a particular debility of the operations of the understanding, 
and of the acts of the will. 

+ De'mend, Obs. [OK demend, f. pr. pple. of 
diman to Deem.] A judge. 

Bcoivulf 364 Metod hie ne cubon, dada demend. c 1200 
Trin. Coll. Horn. 171 For pat hie shulen cnowen ure de- 
mend es wraSSe. 

Demene, obs. form of Demean v., Demesne. 

Dement (d/me*nt), a. and sb. [a. F. dgmenl 
adj. and sb., ad. L. demens, dement -em out of one's 
mind, f. De- I. 6 + 7?iens, meniem mind.] 

A. adj. Out of one's mind, insane, demented. 
Obs. or arch. 

1560 Rollano Crt. Venus in.290 With mind dement vneis 
scho micht sustene The words. 1856 J. H. Newman Catlista 
(1890) 248 Speak, man, speak ! Are you dumb as well as 
dement r 

B. sb. A person affected with dementia ; one out 
of his mind. 

1888 H. A. S[mith] Darwin 43 A dement was known to 
the writer who could repeat the whole of the New Testa- 
ment verbatim. 1800 Mercier Sanity $ Ins. xv. 379 An old 
dement begins to whimper because his posset is not ready. 

Dement (d/me*nt), v.l [ad. L. dementdre to 
deprive of mind, drive mad (cf. OF. dtmenter, 
Godef.), f. demens, dementcm, Dement a.} trans. 
To put out of one's mind, drive mad, craze. 

1545 Jove Exp. Dan. v. (R.\ He was thus demented and 
bewitched with these pestilent purswasions. 1550 Bale 
Apol. 80 Minysters of Sathan, whych thus seke to demente 
the symple hartes of the people, a 1662 Baillie Lett. 1 1. 
255 (J am «) If fc he finger of God in their spirits should so far 
dement them as to disagree. 1703 D. Williamsoh Sertn. 
bef. Gen. Assembly 50 The Heathens used to say, whom the 
gods would destroy these they demented. 1890 W. C. 
Russell Ocean Trag. 1. viii, It would not reauire more than 
two or three incidents of this sort to utterly dement him. 

Hence Dementing a. 

1877 Miss Yonge Cameos Ser. ni.xxxi. 315 The dementing 
demon of the Stewarts. 

Dement, v* rare- 1 , [a. F. dementir, in 
OF. desmcntir, f. des-, de*- (De- I. 6) + mentir :— 
L. ?nentiri to lie.] trans. To give the lie to ; to 
assert or prove to be false. 

1884 H. S. Wilson Stud. Hist. 330 With firmness, she de- 
mented and disproved the lie. 

t Demcntate, a. Obs. [ad. L. demenldt-us, 
pa. pple. of demmiare to Dement.] Driven mad, 
crazed, demented. 

1640 Intentions of Armie Scotl. 7 The plots of our de- 
memat adversaries. 1675 J. Smith Chr. Retig. Appeal 11. 1 
Raving and dementate rersons. 

Dementate (drme-nt^t), v. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. dementdre to Dement.] = Dement v. 1 ? Obs. 

Burton Anat. Mel. Democr. to Rdr. (1676) 44/1 
Daphnis insana, which had a secret quality to dementate. 
1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. 566 To . . inflame you, and de- 
mentate you to your own ruine. 1722 Wollaston Relig. 
Nat. v. 107, 1 speak not here of men dementated with wine. 
1829 SouTHEV^/r T. More (1831) II. 86 Those whom the 
Prince of this World . . dementates. 



Hence Deme ntated. a. - Dementate a., 
Demented; Deme-ntating ppl. a. 

165a Gaule Magastrom. igs In the dementating furies of 
divination. 1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. III. Dissert. 
Physick 38 Thinking the dementating Disaster of those 
young Ladies was caus'd . . by their being drunk. 1726 
De Foe Hist. Devil 1. xl (1840) 172 The blind dementated 
world. 1813 Q. Rev. IX. 419 Some, .seem to have been per- 
fectly dementated. 

Dement ation (d/'ment^-Jan). [ad. med.L. 
de mentation-em (Du Cange), 11. of action from de- 
mentare to Dement.] The action of dementing ; 
the fact or condition of being demented ; madness, 
infatuation. 

1617 Donne Sertn. exxxviii. Wks. 1839. V. 469 And then 
lastly, .they come to that infatuation, that Dementation, as 
that they lose [etc.]. 1680 Baxter Cath. Commun. (1684)35 
Dementation ^oeth before Perdition. 1879 Farrar St. Paul 
I. 610 note, The 'strong delusion 'of the English version 
is a happy expression ; it is . .Judicial infatuation, the de- 
mentation before doom. 1889 Gladstone in Contemp. Rev. 
Oct. 486 This policy may be called one of dementation. 

tDeme*ntative, a. Obs. [f. ppl. stem of L. 

dementdre + -IVE.] Characterized by madness. 

1685 H. More Paralip. Prophet. 398 Their dementative 
Anger and Rage. 

Demented (demented),///, a. [f. Dementi. 
+ -ed 1 ; corresp. to L. dementdtus Dementate.] 
Out of one's mind, crazed, mad ; infatuated. 

2644 J. Maxwell Sacr. Regum Mai. 105 Who can be so 
demented, as . . to . . runne the hazard of totall ruine. 1726 
De Foe Hist. Devil h. x. (1840) 343 All their demented 
lunatic tricks, 1828 Scorr F. M. Perth xii, Is the man de- 
mented! 1885 J. Pavn Talk of Town II. 248 He threw 
himself out of the room like one demented, 
b. Affected with dementia. 

1858 Copland Diet. Med. II. 462 Maniacs and mono- 
maniacs are carried away . . by illusions and hallucinations 
. . the demented person neither imagines nor supposes any- 
thing. 1878 J. R. Reynolds Syst. Med. II. 33 There is a 
group of demented patients, in whom the mind is almost 
extinguished. 1883 Quain Diet. Med. s. v. Dementia, Fewer 
are left to reach the demented stage. 

Hence Deme ntedly adv., Deme'ntedness. 

1801 Melbourne Punch 4 June 365/4 Those behind . . 
hurled themselves dementedly against those in front. 1876 
G. Merehith Beauch. Career 228 A delusion amounting to 
dementedness. 

Demen tholize, -ed: see De- II. i. 

II Dementia (dime-nfia). [L. n. of state from 
demens, dementem : see Dement a. First used to 
render the term ddmence of Pinel. Formerly Eng- 
lished as Demency.] 

1. Med. A species of insanity characterized by 
failure or loss of the mental powers ; usually con- 
sequent on other forms of insanity, mental shock, 
various diseases, etc 

1806 D. Davis tr. PineTs Treat. Insanity 252 To cause 
periodical and curable mania to degenerate into dementia 
or idiotism. _ 1840 Tweeoie Syst. Pract. Med. II. 107 
A state ..which Freneh writers after Pinel have denomi- 
nated dimence. English writers have translated this term 
into detnentia. 1851 Hooraa Vade Mecton (1858) 131 The 
sudden attacks of dementia produce a state of mind nearly 
allied to idiocy. 1874 Maudsley Respons. in Ment. Dis. iii. 
73 When his memory Is impaired, his feelings quenched, his 
intelligence enfeebled or extinct, he is said to be suffering 
from dementia. 

2. gen. Infatuation under the influence of which 
the judgement is as it were paralysed. 

1877 Morley Crit. Misc. Ser. it. 130 Emissaries . . suc- 
ceeded in persuading them — such the dementia of the night 
—that Robespierre was a Royalist agent. 

tDeme*ntie, sb. Obs. [a. obs. F. dementie 
C1587 in Godef.) «= mod.F. dementi giving of the 
lie, f. dementir = Dement vX\ The giving any 
one the lie. (Now only as French, ddmcnli {&e- 
mant*').) Hence jDeme'iitie v. trans., to give 
the lie to, belie ; = Dement v? 

1594 Savjolo Practice 11. V j a, To come to the ende of 
this Treatise of Dementies or giuing the lie. Ibid. V ii a, 
I come directly to bee dementied, and so consequentlye 
muste become Challenger. [1608 Vanbrugh Prov. Wife 1. ii, 
The very looking-glass gives her the dSmenti. 1707 Ld. 
Rabv in Hearne Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) II. 42 As for his 
Person, he did not dementir [sic] y* Description I had of him. 
1771 H. Walpole Lett, to H. Matin 8 May, I will run no 
risk of having a dimenti. 1883 Times Dee. (Stanf.), That 
elaborate affectation of candour which distinguishes the 
official dtfmettti.} 

Deme'ntify, v. rare. [f. L. dement-em Dement 
a. + -fy.] « Dement 

i8«j6 Olmsted Slave States 420 Demeatifying bigotry or 
self. important humility. 

Demension, -tion, obs. forms of Dimension. 

Demeore, ME. form of Demur vb. and sb* 

Deme'pMtize, v. rare ~ °. [f. De- II. i + 
Mefiijt-io + -ize.] trans. 'To purify from foul 
unwholesome air (Webster 1828). Hence De- 
mepMtiza'tion {Med, depository, cited ibid.). 

Demer, obs. form of Deemer, judge. 

1510 Love Bonavent. Mirr. xv. E vj, A presumptuous . . 
demer of other men. 

Demere, ME. form of Demur, delay. 

t Demerge (dimaud^), v. Obs. [ad. L* de- 
mergZrc to plunge down into, submerge, f. De- 
I. 1 + merg?re to plunge, dip. Cf. also OF. de- 
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mcrgitr (14-15^ c.).] trans. To plunge, im« 
nierse. 

c 1610 Don me Whs. 1839 VI. 347 Our Soules demerged into 
those bodies are allowed to partake Earthly pleasures. 1660 
Boylr Contn. Nciv. Exf. 11. (r68a) 23 Air breaking forth 
through the Water, in which it was demerged. 

Demerit (demerit , sb. [a. V. dendrite, or ad. 
L. demeritum, f. ppl. stem of L. demertri to merit, 
deserve, f. De- I. 3 + merer! to deserve, meritum 
desert, merit. In Romanic the prefix appears to 
have been taken In a privative sense (De- 1. 6), 
hence mcd.L. demeritum fatdt, It. demerito, F. 
oVm/ritc (14th c. in Liitr£) 'desert, meritc, deseru- 
ing ; also (the contrarie) a disscruice, demerite, 
misdeed . . (in which sencc it Is most commonly 
used at this day) Cotgr.] 

+ 1. Merit, desert, deserving (in a good or in- 
different sense). Freq. in//. Oh. 

1399 Roll* of Par It, III. 424/1 Your owne Wordes . . that 
ye were not worthy, .ne able, for to governe for your owne 
Demerite*. 1447 Will of //en. VI in Curler King's Coll. 
Chafelx. 13 His most fereful and last dome when every man 
shal . . be examined and demed after his demeritees. 1490 
Caxton Eneydos, xxiv. gi A mercyfull god and pyteous 
wylle retrybue hym lustely alle after his demeryte. 1548 
Hai.l Chron. 151 b, For his demerites, called the good duke 
of Gloucester. 1548 Udall Erasm. Paraphr. Luke 3 a, 
Vour demerites are so ferre aboue all prayses of man. 1603 
Holland Plutarch's A/or. 333 Worldly happines beyond afl 
reason and demerit. 1607 Smaxs. Car. t. i. 276 Opinion that 
so sticker on Marcius, shall Of his demerit* rob Com in i us. 
163a J. Hayward tr. BiondCs Eromena Ep. Ded. A iij b, 
Considering your known noble demerits, and princely cour. 
tesie. 1731 Gay in Swift's Lett. Wks. 1 841 II. 665 Envy not 
the demerits of those who are most conspicuously distin- 
guished. 

t b. That by which one obtains merit ; a meri- 
torious or deserving act. Oh. 

1548 W. Pattem Exjed. Scott. Pref., What thanks then. . 
for these his notable demerits ought our Protector to receive 
of his? 1601 Holland /V/m? I. 4^6 It is reputed n singular 
demerit and gracious act, not to kill a citizen of Rome. 1655 
M. Carter /ton. Rediv. (1660) 8 The first ntchiever in any 
Stock whatever, was a new man ennobled for some demerit. 

2. Desert in a bad sense : quality deserving blame 
or punishment ; ill-desert ; censurable conduct : 
opposed to merit. In later use, sometimes, defi- 
ciency or want of merit. 

1509 Barclay S hyp of Eoty 5*1110) T? iij, To assemble these 
footes in one bande, And their demerites worthily to note. 
1643 Sir T. Browne Retig. Afed. (1656) t. § 53 The one 
being so far beyond our deserts, the other so infinitely below 
our demerits. 1675 Trahrrnk Chr. Ethics xiv. 193 The 
least sin is of infinite demerit ; because it break eth the 
union between God and the soul. 1700 Drvoen Eables, 
Alelenger A tat. 327 Mine is the merit, the demerit thine. 
1741 Richardson Pamela (1824) I. 155 God teach me hu> 
mility, and to know my own demerit 1 1851 Dixon W. Penn 
xxxii. (18721308 It is no demerit in Penn that he did not see 
at once the evil.^ 1865 Lecky Ration. (18781 I. 357 The 
rationalistic doctrine of personal merit and demerit. 

f b. A blameworthy act, sin, offence. (Almost 
always in //.) Oh. 

1485 Act \ Hen. Vt Y, c. 4 Priests .. culpable^ or by their 
Demerits openly reported of incontinent living in their 
Bodies. 1494 Faoyan vii. 507 Some there were that for 
theyr demerytys were adiugyd to perpetuall prysone. 1549 
tempt. Scot.ui. 27 That samyn boreau is stikkit or hangit 
eftiruart for his cruel dementis. 1605 Shaks. Alacb. iv. lii. 
226 Not for their owne demerits, but for mine Fell slaughter 
on their soules. a 1637 B. Jonson Underwoods, Afisc. Poems 
Ivi, There is no father that for one demerit, Or two, or three, 
a son will disinherit. 

C trans/. As a quality of things : Fault, defect. 

183a Lewis Use f Ab. Pol. Terms vl 6a The merits or 
demerits of hereditary royalty. 1855 Singleton Virgil 
\ . Pref. a Which has, it may be, the demerit of being new. 

f3. That which is merited (esp.fot ill doing); 
desert; punishment deserved. Obs. 

1 6a 1 Cade Serm. 12 But Ahab. .had quickly his demerits, 
being destroyed, and al his seed. 1728 WodrorvCorr. (1843) 
111. 393 Many members of the Assembly thought deposition 
the demerit of what was already found. 

Demerit (dfme'rit), v. Obs. or arch. [f. L. 
demerit - t ppl. stem of demereri to deserve (see 
prec.) ; partly after Y. dime'riter (16th c. in 
Hatzf.), to merit disapproval, fail to merit.] 

f 1. trans. To merit, deserve, be worthy of (good 
or evil ; sometimes spec, the latter, and opposed to 
merit). Oh. 

1538 T. Husek Let. Visct. Lisle sa Jan. in Lisle Papers 
V. 19 The caitiff . . shall suffer such pains as he hath de- 
merited. 1548 Udall Erasm. Par. Pref. 5 U 1 have de- 
merited any love or thanke. x6ia > T. Taylor Comm. Titus 
tit. 7 Any matter or meanes demerging the fauour of God. 
1619 11. Hutton Follies Anal. (184a) 36 These are the sub- 
jects which demerit blame. 1657 Tomlinson Renou y s Dis£. 
570 Those that compose. . Antidotaries. .think they demerit 
much praise. 1711 Br. Wilson in Keble Life ix. (1863) 283 
Such sentence, .as the nature of your crime shall demerit. 

f b. To obtain by merit, to earn (favour, love, 
etc.). Oh. 

1555 Eden Decades 25 They browght with them .. to de- 
merite the fauour of owre men great plentie of vytayles. 16x1 
Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xv. 5 no His Princely desire to 
aduance their weale. and demerit their loue. 1613 T.Godwin 
Rom. Antiq. (1674) 96 Noblemen .. sometimes, to demerit 
the Emperour his love endangered their lives in this fight, 
fc. To eam favour of (a person). Obs. 

1597 J. King On Jonas (1618-389 A Priest of Baal will cut 
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and launee his owne flesh to deinerite his idoll. 161 a T. 
Tayloi Comm. Ti/ns iii. 5 The likeliest things to demerit 
God: as workes of rig hteou?n esse, a 1656 II ales GoUt. 
Rem. (1688)37 To demerit by nil court esie the men of meaner 
Rank. 

1 2. To deprive of merit, to take away the merit 
of, disparage. Obs. 

1576 Woolton Chr. Manual C iv. (L.\, Faith by her own 
dignity and worthiness doth not demerit justice and righteous- 
ness, a 1643 W. Cahtwriciit Siege 1. i, My lofty widdow, 
Who, if that I had dignity, hath promis'd T accept my per. 
son, will be hence demented. 

3. To fail to merit ; to deserve to lose or be with- 
out. Oh. or arch. 

1654 Cokaink Dianen HL 317 Wherein hath the unfor- 
tunate DoricU demerited thy affect ions ? 1754 Ricmasoson 
Grandison (1781) V. xxxii. 208 A blessing that once was de. 
signed for him, and which he is not accused of dementing 
i by misbehaviour. 186s Trench Sytum. N. T. % 47 (1876) 163 
It is unearned and unmerited, or indeed demented, as the 
: faithful man will most freely acknowledge. 

f4. intr. To incur demerit or guilt; to merit 
disapproval or blame, deserve ill. Obs. 

1604 Parsons $rd Pt. Three Convert. Eng. iasr The soules 
in Purgatory may meritt and demeritt ; nor are sure yet of 
their saluatton. 1605 li. Jonson Votpone tv. ii, I will be 
tender to his reputation, How eucr he demerit, a \ f,fj 
Harrow Serm. (1687* I. 478 For us, who deserved nothing 
from him, who had demented so much against him. a 1734 
North Lives (1826) I. 96 For he was .. the kings servant 
already, and had not demented. 

f b. trans. To earn or incur in the way of demerit. 
1635 Shelforo Learned Ditc. S40 <T.) Adam demerited 
j but one sin to his posterity, viz. original, which cannot be 
augmented. 

Demeritorious (d/me:rit5<mas), a. [f. De- 
merit after meritorious : cf. Y.dtmSritoirc (15th c. 
in Hatzf.).] 

1. Bringing demerit, ill-deserving, blameworthy ; 
opp. to meritorious. 

1605 T. 1'fll A/ 'olives cone. Romish Fnith 9a Good works 
are meritorious to such as be viatores and Hue in this world ; 
and likewise euill workes demeritorious, a 1670 1 1 acket 
Cent. Serm. (1675)330 The HI use of it. .in those that perish 
Is demeritorious. 1871 ALAaASTEa Wheel of Law 46 The 
demeritorious kind is illustrated by a wilful breach of the 
law. 1 88a L. Stephen Science Ethics 279, I deserve blame, 
and my conduct is de- meritorious. 

+ 2. Failing to deserve, undeserving. Oh. rare, 
a 1640 Jackson Creed x. xli, Some kind of endeavours are 
. .as effectual, as others arc idle and impertinent or demeri. 
torious of God's grace to convert us. 
Hence Demerito'rioualy adv., according to ill- 
I desert. 

a 1703 Durkitt On N. T. Rom. viil 6 The end and con- 
1 dition of all carnally-minded persons, .is death : always de. 
meritoriously, that which deserves death, 
t Demerlayk. Obs. Forms : 3 dweomerlak, 
-lac, 4 demorlayk, 4-5 demerlayk e. ff. ME. 
dweomer:—OJZ. dtuimcr in £edwimor t -cr y illusion, 
' phantasm, gdwimcrc juggler, sorcerer + ME. layk, 
1 Laik play, a. ON. letkr (-OE. lAc). Cf. Dweo- 
I nercr.f.ft.] Magic, practice of occult art, jugglery. 

c iso< Lay. 270 Pa sende Asscanius . . After heom }end pat 
; lond, pe cuben dweomerlakes song. Ibid. *U»6 Tuhteu to 
dxSe mid drenche ooer mid dweomerlace ooer mid steles 
! bile. ^13*5 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1578 Deuinores of demor- 
layk es bat dremes cowhe rede, a 1400-50 Alexander 414 
All bis demerlayke he did bot be be deuyllts craft is. 

t Demerse (d/m.vjs), v. Oh. [f. L. demers-, 
ppl. stem of demerger* : see Demerge.] trans. 
To plunge down, immerse, submerge. 

s66a J. SpARROWtr. Behmt's Rem. Wks. y xst A pot. to B. 
I'ylekmjj When it demersed it self into the Center, to hide 
it self from the Light of God. 1669 Bovlk Contn. AVw. Exp. 
11.(1682) 22 The Recieverwas demersed under the water all 
this night. 1691 E. Taylor tr. Behme's Theos. Philos. 369 
And demerse itself solely into the single Love of God. 

+ Deme'rse, a. Bot. Obs. [ad. L. demersus, 
pa. pple. of demergtre.] m next. 

1793 Martyn Lang. Bot. t Demersunt folium, a demerse 
leaf.. frequent in aquatic plants. 

Demersed vd/m5*jst), ///. a. [f. prec. vb. + 
-ed.] Plunged down, immersed. In Bot. (repr. L. 
demersus) : Growing beneath the \vater,snbmerged. 

1866 Treas. Bot., Demersed, buried beneath water. 

Demersion (dAn5uJan). Oh. or rare. [ad. L. 
demcrsion-cm. n. of action from demcrgtre : see 
Demerge. (Occurs also in 1 5-1 6th c. French. ] 
Plunging in, immersion ; submergence, drowning. 

169a Ray Dissol. World in. v. (173a) 360 This Sinking and 
j Demersion of building*. 17*7 Bailot vol IT, Demersion, 
(with Chymists) the putting any Medicioe into a dissolving 
Liquor. 1807 RoaiNsoN ArchxoL Gnrca 1. xx. 93 Kara mat- 
Tt<r*ibc, demersion, or drowning to the sea. 18*0 W. Taylor 
in Robberds A fern. If. 507 He was . . muddled with mathe- 
matics, to whom they were always a sentence of intellectual 
demersion. 

Deme'smerize, v. [f. De-II. i . + Mesmerize.] 
To bring out of the mesmeric state. Hence De- 
xne'axnerizing vbl. sb. and ///. a. ; also Semes* 
merlxa*Uon. 

185s Smf.dley Occult Sciences 339 note, The eyelids . . re- 
quired to be set at liberty by the demesmerizmg process 
s866 Gnide Elgin Cathedral tL 158 The demesmerising 
j reappearance of the sheriff released the party from their 
rigidity. 1870 Eng. ATeeh. 4 Feb. 508 -x He wHl find it very 
difficult to demesmerise his subject*. 



Demesne (dfnv.'n,d/mfn). Forms: 4-7 dc- 
meyra, -e, 4-8 demayn, -0, 5 domeno, -eigne, 
5-6 demelne, 6- demain(e, 6-8 demo&n(e, 7-8 
demeaane, demean, 7- demesne, [a. Anglo-F. 
demesne, >eine, -eigne, ene, later demesne - OF. 
demeine, -aine, -oine, originally a subst. use of the 
adi. demenic*, demeigne, demeine, -aine, >oinc, etc, 
belonging to a lord, setgneurial, domanial, of 
the nature of private property, own, proper:— 
L. dorninic-tts, -tim of or belonging lo a lord or 
master, f. dominus lord ; see in Du Cangc domini- 
ens * proprius dominicum ' proprietas, domanium, 
quod ad dominutn spectat Demesne is thus a 
differentiated spelling of the word Domain, g.v. 
Though the correct Eat in equivalent was domini- 
cum, in med.L. it was often represented by domi- 
nium, or by domanium, a latinized form of the ver- 
nacular word. 

The Anglo-French spelling demesne of the law>books, and 
17th c legal antiquaries, was panly merely graphic (the 
quiescence of original s before a consonant leading to the 
insertion of a non-etymological s to indicate a long vowel >, 
as in mesne « OF. meien, mem, mean, mod. F. may en ; 
partly perhaps influenced by association with mesne itself, 
in 'mesne lord ', or with mesnie i-mansiotidta bouse, house- 
hold establishment. Demesne land was app. viewed by some 
as terra mansianatica, land attached to the mansion or sup- 
porting the owner and his household. Perhaps also Bracton's 
words (see sense 3) gave the notion that the word had some 
conneaion with tnensa. The prevailing pronunciation in the 
dictionaries and in the modern poets is dimTn ; but dim/'-n 
is also in good legal and general use, and. is historically 
preferable : cf. the variant form domain.] 
I. Possession. 

[In Gcrmani ., including English, law, the primary idea In 
relation to property is possession, not ownership ( « Roman 
dominium), as we now understand it. Hence, derivatives 
of L. dominium and froprictas became in medixeval law 
chiefly or even exclusively associated with possession. {Sir 
F. Pollock.)] 

1. I aw. Possession (of real eslate> ns one's own. 
Chiefly in the phrase to hold in demesne (tenere in 
dominico), I.e. in one's own hands as possessor by 
free tenure. (Formerly sometimes in //. by con- 
fusion with senses in II.) 

Applied either to the absolute ownership of the king, or 
to the tenure of the person who held laud to his own use, 
mediately or immediately from the king. Opposed to ' to 
hold in service' itrnrre in scrvitio): if A held lands, inv 
mediately or mediately of the king, part of which he retained 
in his own hands, and part of which were in turn held of him 
hy B, he was said to hold the former ' in demesne and the 
latter 'in service". B, in his turn, might hold his portion 
wholly ' in demesne \ or partly also ' in service ' by admitting 
a tenant under him. In every case, the ultimate (free) 
holder, ' the person who stands at the bottom of the scale, 
who seems most like an owner of the land, and who has 
a general right or doing what he pleases with it, is said to 
hold tbe land in demesne*. Prof. F. W. M ait Land. 

[1x9a Hritton in. xv. 5 1 Car en demeyne porrount estre 
tenuz terres et rentes «n fee, et a terme de vie. Ales demeyne 

{iroprement est tenement qe chescun tient severalment en 
ee. .Kt demeyne si est dit a la difference de ceo qe est tenu 
j en seignurie ou en service, ou en commun ovekes autres. 
iranst. For in demeyne may be held lands and rents, in fee 
and for term of life. But demeyne is properly a tenement 
which is held severally in fee . . The word demeyne is also used 
in distinction from that which is holden in scignory or service, 
or in common with others.] c 1330 R. Hrvknk Chron. (1810)7 
Romeyns, That wan it [Britain] of Casbalan in to ber 
demeyns. c 1449 Pecock Repr. m. Hi. 200 Tho whiche tnei 
helden io her owne demeoys. 1513 I,o. Bernes* Eroiss. f. 
ccxil 257 All other thynges comprised in this present 
article of Merle and of Calais we.. hold them in demayn. 
1570-6 Lambarok Peramb. A"ent(iB*6) 466 The Manor of 
Hethe. . which the King now hath in demeane. 161 j Davies 
Why /reland, etc. (1787) J20 When the Duke of Normandy 
had conquered England . . he . . gave not away whole shires 
and counties in demesne to any of his servitors. 1655 
Fuller Ch. I/ist. iv. xiv. f 32 Had not some Ijiws of Pro- 
vision now been made, England had long since been tamed 
part of S* Peters Patrimony in demeans, i&jz LrvctSTEa 
in Ormerod Cheshire (i88o> 1. 11 The names of such towns. . 
as Earl Hugh held in demaine at that time. 1876 Freeman 
Norm. Conq. V. xxii. 8 A terrier of a gigantic manor, setting 
out the lands held in demesne by the lord. 

b. In his demesne as of fee (in dominico suo ut 
de feodd) : in possession as an estate of inheritance. 

Not applied to things Incapable of physical possession, 
such as an advowson, for which the phrase is nt de feodo. 
or nt de feodo ett'ure. i Elphmstooe, etc. Jnterpr. of Deeds, 
»895,57>-a.) The phrase is quite erroneously explained by 
Cowell, /nterp. s.v. Demaine. 

[saoa Brittom l* xsi. f 4 Terres. qe il ne aroint en lour 
demeyne cum de fee. transl. Which they held in their 
demesne as of fee.] 1491 Act j Hen. VI i, c u I 5 As 

§ode . . as if the King were seised of the premises in his 
emesne as of fee. 151* Act 4 Hen. Viil, c 13 Preamb., 
fTheyl enteryd into the sayd Maoers..& thereof wer 
seased in ther demean as of Fee in Cooparcenery. ^ 1*74 
tr. Littleton's Tenures 4 b, Suche one was seised in his 
demeane as of fee. i6s8 Coke On Lift. 17 a, In his 
demesne as of fee. in dominico sno ut in feodo. 164a 
Pkrkiss Prof. Bk. ix. f 6isr. «6$ If ee . . died seised of the 
Land in his demeasne as of fee. 

C. In ancient demesne : sc« 4. 
f2. Iransf. and Jig. Possession ; dominion, power. 
e 1300 A". A lis. 7561 That softred theo doyk Hirkan To have 
' yn demayn othir woman, c 1386 Chaucer Monh % s T. 675 
, Alisandre. .That all the world weelded in his demeyne [r.r. 
i demeigne, demeygne). c 1400 Rom. Rate 3310 To mdde me 
1 my thought refreyne, Which Love bath caught in hU 
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demeyne. 14 . . Epiph. in Tnndale's Vis. 113 Sche that hath 
heven in hur demeyn. 1508 Will 0/ Payne (Somerset Ho.) 
[Goods that Jesu] hath suffred me to haue in my demayn 
in this worlde. a 1541 Wyatt Poet. Wks. (1861) 56 Since 
that thou hast M y heart in thy demain, For service true. 
1747 Carte Hist. Eng. I. 32 Such was the place the Druids 
chose for their habitation, and they seem to have enjoyed it 
in demesne. 

II. A possession ; an estate possessed. 
3. An estate held in demesne: land possessed 
or occupied by the owner himself, and not held of 
him by any subordinate tenant, a. In the wider 
sense, applied to nil land not held of the owner by 
freehold tenants, i. e. inclnding lands held of him 
by villein or copyhold tenure, b. In a more re- 
stricted sense, excluding the land held by the vil- 
leins or copyholders, and applied only to that 
actually occupied or held ' in hand ' by the owner. 
(Cf. VinogradofT, Villainage in Engl. 223-4.) 
Hence, c. in modern use, The land immediately 
attached to a mansion, and held along with it for 
use or pleasure ; the park, chase, home-farm, etc. 

[1250 B n acton iy. iil ix. § 5 Est autem Dominicum, quod 
quis habet ad mensam suam & proprie, sicut sunt Bordlands 
Anglice. Item dicitur Dominicumyillenagium, quod trad it ur 
villanis, quod quis tempestive & intempestive sumerepossit 
pro voluntate sua & revocare. 129a Britton i. xix. § 1 Queus 
demeynes nous tenoms en nostre meyn en eel counts, transl. 
What demeynes in the same county we hold in our hands ] 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xiv. 1. (Tollem. MS.), 1 Pra> 
dium ' is a felde ober demayn, pat an husbonde ordeyneb for 
him selfe, and cheseb tofore all ober. 15*3 FmsHEaa. Snrv. 1 
It is to he inquered howmanyfeldesareof the demeyns and 
howe many acres are in euery felde. 1541 Act Hen. VIII, 
c. 32 The tenauntes. .vpon the demeanes of the saide late 
monasteri. 156a Act 5 Eliz. c. 21 % 1 Noblemen, .have im- 
parked, invironed and inclosed many Parcels of their said 
Demeans. 1613 Si a H. Finch Law (1636^ 145 Land in the 
Lords hands (whereof seuerall men hold by suite of Court) 
is termed a Man nor : the land considered apart from the 
seruice, is termed demesnes. 1641 Termes de la Ley 107 b, 
Demaines, or Demesnes, generally speaking according to 
the Law, be all the parts of any Manor which be not in 
1 he hands of freeholders of estate of inheritance, though they 
be occupied by Copi holders, Lessees for yeeres or for life, 
as well as tenant at will . . Yet in common speech that is 
ordinarily called Demesnes, which is neither free nor copy. 
1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) I. 47 Two material causes of a 
manor are demesnes and services. 

b, c 1538 Lelano I tin. I. 71 Sokbourne where as the 
Eldest House is of the Corners, with the Demains about 
of it, a Mile Cumpace of exeeding plesaunt Ground. 1623 
Cockeram, Demaynes, the Lords Manor house. 1670 
Cotton Espernon 1. hi. 128 This Castle with the demean 
and territory belonging to it. 173a Swift Proposal for Act 
of Pari. Wks. 1841 II. 123 Applying 100 acres of. land that 
lies nearest his palace as a demesne for the convenience of 
his family. 1844 Disraeli Coningsby 111. iv, A grassy de- 
mesne, which was called the Lower Park. 1866 Geo. Eliot 
F. Holt viii, Except on the demesne immediately around the 
house, the timber had been mismanaged. 1875 Maine Hist. 
Inst. vii. 19^ Reserving to himself only the mansion and the 
demesne in its vicinity. 

d. Demesne of the Crown, Royal demesne : the 
private property of the Crown, Crown-lands. De* 
mesne of t/ie State, State demesne : land held by 
the state or nation, and of which the revenues are 
appropriated to national purposes. 

iaQz [see 4]. c 1460 Fortescue Abi. <Jr Lin:. Mon. x, 
The Kyng off Ffraunce myght not sumtyme dyspende oft 
his demaynes, as in lordeshippes, and oper patrimonie 
peculier, so mich as myght tho the Kynge off England. 
<* 1577 Sia T. Smith Commw. Enj>. (1609) 69 The revenues 
of the crowne, as well that which came of patrimonie, 
which we call the demeasnes. 1580 NoaTH Plutarch 
(16761 684 Part also they [tl.e Romans] reserved to their 
State as a demean. 1650 Fuller Pisgah 11. 57 Converting 
them into demeans of his Crown. 1608 Sydney Disc. 
Govt. iii. § 29 (1704) 360 According to the known maxim 
of the State, that the demeasnes of the Crown . . cannot 
he alienated. 1759 Robertson Hist. Scotl. I. in. 226 
These were part of the royal desmesnes. 1832 W. Irving 
Alhambra I. 40 The Alhambra continued a royal demesne, 
and was occasionally inhahited by the Castilian monarchs. 
1838 Arnolo Hist. Rome (1846) I. xiv. 271 The mass of 
the conquered territory was left as the demesne of the State. 
1874 Green Short Hist. ii. § 6. 89 The bulk of the cities 
were situated in the royal demesne. 

4. Ancient demesne : a demesne possessed from 
ancient times ; spec, the ancient demesne of the 
crown, i.e. that property which belonged to the 
king at the Norman Conquest, as recorded in 
Domesday-book, called in 1 Edw. VI. c. 4 'his 
ancient possessions \ The tenants of such lands 
had various privileges, hence the phrase came to 
be applied elliptically to their tenure, as in tenants 
in or by ancient demesne, to plead ancient demesne. 

[ia9a Britton hi. ii. § 12 Auncienes demeynes sount terres 
de nos veu2 maners annex a nostre Coroune, en les queles 
demeynes demurent acunes gentz fraunehement par chartre 
feffer, et ceux sount nos frauncs tenaunta. transl. Ancient 
demeynes are lands which were part of the ancient manors 
annexed to our Crown, in which demeynes dwell some who 
have been freely enfeoffed by charter, — and these are free 
tenants.] 1522 Act 13 Hen. VIII, Stat. Ireland '(1621) 73 
Any person, .seised of lands, .in fee simple, fee taile, or for 
terme of life, copyholde, and auncient demcane. 1577 Hanmer 
A nc. Eccl. Hist. (1619) ^^The sundry and ancient demaines 
of husbandmen were quite done away. 1651 G. W. tr. 
Coivells Inst. 94 The service^ of ancient Demesn is that 
which the tenants of the ancient Demesnes of the King 
performed. Now ancient Demesne is all that which was 
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immediately held of the King St. Edward, or William the 
Conquerour. 1708 Tertnes de la Ley 40 Ancient demesne or 
demayn is a certain Tenure whereby all Mannors helonging 
to the Crown in the days of William the Conqueror were held. 
18x0 in Risdon's Surv. Devon App. 17 Places, .priviledged, 
and free from Tax and Toll . . some by ancient Demesne. 
1817 W. Selwyn Law Nisi Print [fiA. 4) 11. 693 Application 
was made for leave to plead ancient demesne. 1818 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) V. 116 Tenants in ancient demesne eould not 
sue or be sued for their lands in the King's courts. 
fig- "553 T - Wilson Rhet. 18 b, Custome enereaseth 
natures will, and maketh by auncient demeane thynges to 
bee justly observed whiche nature hath appoyncted. 

5. By extension : a. The land or territory subject 
to a king or prince ; the territory or dominion of a 
sovereign or state ; a Domain. 

1387 Treyisa Higden (Rolls) I. 201 A lond in be myddel 
hitwene be demeynnes of Rome and Apulia. 1659 B. Harris 
ParivaCs Iron Ageszlixc Low-countries,which had formerly 
been of the Demaynes of France. 1670 Cotton Espernon 1. 
1. 3 Jane Albret Queen of Navarre, a great Fa u tress to 
those of the Reformed Religion., desirous to draw all places 
within her demean into the same perswasion. 1871 Brown- 
ing Balaust. 1464 And 1 was son to thee, recipient due Of 
sceptre and demesne. 

b. Landed property, an estate; usually 
estates, lands. 

1584 Powel Lloyfs Cambria 123 Borough townes with 
the Dcmeanes of the same. 139a Shaks. Rom. * JuL m. 
v. 1 8a A Gentleman of Noble Parentage, Of faire demeanes. 
1598 Barckley Felic. Man (1631) 359 Whose house should 
contain no greater circuit than Cincinnatus' demaines. 1607 
G. Wilkins Mis. Enforced Marriage in Hazl. Dodsley IX. 
473 Our demesnes lay near together. 1735 Somerville Chase 
1. 104 By smiling Fortune blest With large Demesnes, here- 
ditary Wealth, 1844 Disraeli Coningsby 11. ii ; The noble 
proprietor of this demesne had many of the virtues of his 
class. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Manners Wks. (Bohn) 
I T. 48 If he is rich, he buys a demesne, and builds a hall. 

6. fig. A district, region, territory ; Domain. 
159a Shaks. Rom. $ Jul. 11. i. 20 By her Fine foote, 

Straight leg, and Quiuenng thigh, And the Demeanes, that 
there Adiacent lie. 1659 Hammond OnPs. lxxxiii. 12 Annot. 
416 These pastures and fat demeans of God. a 182X Keats 
Sonn., Chapman's Homer, One wide expanse . . That deep- 
hrowed Homer ruled as his demesne [rime serene]. 1851 
Nichol Archit. Heav. 99 Alas ! that the demesne of know- 
ledge is so uncleared. 

t 7. pi. Estate, means. [Probably associated with 
the latter word.] Obs. 

1627-77 Feltham Resolves 1. liii. 84 In this fall of their 
melted demeans, they grow ashamed to be publicly seen 
come short of their wonted reuelling. i6a9 M ASSiNCKa 
Picture 1. i, You know How narrow our demeans are. 1650 
W. Brough Sacr. Princ. (1659) 323 Can he want demeanes 
that is such a Prince? 
III. attrib. or as adj. 

[The original OF. adjective use, own ', does not appear 
to have come into English ; it was common in Anglo-Fr. 
(e.g. 1292 BaiTTON m. xx. § 3 Ne tint mie les tenement? en 
soen noun demeyne — transl. Did not hold the holdings in 
his own name), and it persisted down to modern times, also, 
in a few technical phrases, e.g. son assault demesne, * [it 
was] his [the plaintiffs! own assault \ the common plea in 
.justification on the ground of self-defence to an action for 
battery. 

1809 Tomlins Law Diet, II. 3 H.b/r s.v. Pleading. In an 
action of assault and battery [a man with leave of Court 
may plead] these three [pleas]: Not guilty, Son assault 
demesne, and the Statute of Limitations.] 

8. Of or pertaining to a demesne QO ' demesnial. 

"533 St. Papers Hen. VIII, IV. 634 We brynt theis 
townes. .with many oder bysteadinges, and demayn places. 
1801 Stuvtt Sports fyPast. 1. i. 14 Excepting only the king's 
own desmean park. 1839 T. Stapleton Plutupton Corr. 
(Camden) p. xviii, Allowed to assart the demesne woods. 1861 
Times 10 Oct., Extensive demesne farms are occupied.. by 
the larger proprietors. 
I). esp. in demesne lands, lands of a demesne. 

14.. Treiyce in IV. of Henley' *s liusb. (1800) 44 Come is 
sowen upon your demayn lond is. 1558-9 Act 1 Eliz. c. 19 
§ 2 Any the Demean Landes commonly used or oecupyed 
with any suche Mansion or Dwelling House. 1654 Fuller 
Two Serm. 49 King William, .caused a Survey-Booke to 
be made of all the Demesne Lands in England. 1710 
Prioeaux Orig. Tithes iv. 193 The Grant of Tithes was 
not only for the King's demain lands, but for all the 
lands ot the whole Kingdom. 1846 Arnold Later Hist. 
Rome II. x. 275 The State never lost its right of re-entering 
into the possession of its demesne lands, if the tenants, .ceased 
to occupy them. 1861 Times 16 Oct., Most of the large 
farms, not demesne lands farmed hy the proprietor, are 
under lease. 

Demesnial (d/in^'nial, -mf'ntal), a. [f. De- 
mesne, after manorial, etc. : see -Ial.] Of or per- 
taining to a demesne ; domanial. 

1857 Sia F. Palcrave Norm. <$■ Eng. IL 44 a Austrasia con- 
tained the ehief demesnial towns and cities . . of the Carlo- 
vingian Sovereigns. 

t Deme*SS, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. demess-, ppl. 
stem of demetere to mow down, reap.] To cut 
down (corn), to reap. 

1657 Tom lin son Renoifs Disp. 315 Found in many fields 
when the segetives are demessed. 

Demester, obs. f. Deemsteb, Dempstek. 
Demetallize, demetricize : see De- II. 1 . ( 
Demeuer, -meure, -mewre, etc., obs. fF. De- 
mure, etc 

Demeyn(e, obs. f. Demean v}, Demesne. 

Demi (de'mi), sb., a., prefix. Also 5-6 dimi. 
[K. demi:—L. dimidium half: see Dimidiate: 
The Fr. word is a sb. and adj., and much used in 
combination. It began to be used in English in 
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the 15th c. attrib. in Heraldry, and in the 16th c. 
in names of cannon, and soon passed to other uses. 
At first it was often written separately ; hence it 
was also treated as a simple adj., and occasionally 
as a sb. (In certain uses the separate word survives 
as Demt, q.v.) But demi- is now almost always 
hyphened to the word which it qualifies, and it has 
become to a large extent a living element, capable 
of being prefixed to almost any sb. (often also to 
adjs., and sometimes to verbs).] 

A. As separate word. (Formerly also demy.) 
I. adj. (or adv.) Half; half-sized, diminutive. 

Now rare. 

1418 E. E. Wills (1882) 36 Also a bed of r :d and grene 
dimi Selour. i486 Isee B. \\ 1556 J. Heywood Spider % F. 
Hi, Cannons, double and demie. 1565 Jewel Def Apol. 
(1611) 202 Upon these few words, M. Harding is able to 
build up his Dimi Communion, his Priuate Masse. 1587 
M. GaoYE Pelops ff Hipp. (1878) 43 Ere that demi the way 
The course had ouerpast. Ibid. 48 Ere that The day was 
demi past. 1594 T B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 11. 377 
From hence spring demy and double tertians and quartanes. 
1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (i6ai) 688 The complaints of this 
' barking demie man. 172a De Foe Plague (1884) 218 This 
demy Quarantine. 1891 Daily News 29 June a/7 For wools 
of the demi class there is a good demand . . In single demi 
wefts there is an average turnover. 

t II. as sb. A half. Chiefly ellipt. Obs. See 
also Demy. 

1501 Will of Sioylt (Somerset Ho.), A girdell callid a 
Demye weying ij vnce large by Troye. 1604 E. Grimstone 
Hist. Siege OstendgoTwo whole Canons and three demies. 
1761 Bill of Fare in Pennant London (1813) 562, 1 Grand 
Pyramid of Demies of Shell fish of various Sorts. 

B. Demi- in combination. 

Among the chief groups of compounds are the 
I following : 

1. In Heraldry, etc., indicating the half-length 
I figure of a man or animal, or the half of a charge 

or bearing: e.g. demi-angeh -figure, -forester, 
\ -horse, -lion, -man, -monk, -moor, -ram, -virgin, 
-wyvern; demi-belt, \ -pheon, -ship, etc. ; deml- 
vol, a single wing of a bird used as a bearing. 

i486 Bk. St. Albans, Her. B v a, Demy is calde in armys 
halfe a best in the felde. 1883 Academy No. 513. 161 [Conse- 
cration] crosses . . consisting of *demi-angels holding shields. 
1864 Bout ell Heraldry Hist. $ Pop. x xviii. § 1 (ed. 3> 434 
Two *demi-belts pale-wise. Ibid. x. 55 In the Arms of the 
See of Oxford are three *demi-figures. 1856 Farmer's Mag . 
Jan. 68 A pair of., flower vases, with *demi- horses as 
handles, standing on square plinths. 1610 Guillim Heraldry 
in. xv. (1660) 193 He beareth .. a *Demy Lyon Rampand. 
1696 Lond. Gaz. No. 3229/4 Crest a Demy-Lion Regardant. 
1864 Boutell Her. xvii. § 2. 269 A *demi-monk grasping a 
scourge of knotted cords. 1686 Plot Staffordsh. 344 With 
an iron hook or *demi-pheon ingrail'd within, a 1661 FuLLEa 
Worthies 11. (1662) 290 A *Demi-ramme mounting Argent, 
armed Or, 1792 \V. Boys Hist. Sandwich 797 The old seal 
of mayoralty [of Dover] . . with four *demi-snips conjoined 
with four demi-lions. 1864 Boutell Her. xxi. § 11. 368 
*demi virgin, eouped below the shoulders. 1857 H. Ains- 
woaTH M. Clitheroe 11. 277 A *demi-wyvern carved in stone. 

2. In Costume , indicating an article of half the 
full size or length ; hence a definitely shorter or 
curtailed form of the article, as fdemi-cap, + -collar, 
•\ -coronal, t -gozvn, -robe, f -shirt, train ; f demi- 
crown, a coronet. See also Dkmi-ceint, -girdle. 

1568 Noam Gueuara's Diall Pr. iv. (1679)627/1 To see 
a foolish Courtier weare a *demy cappe, scant to cover the 
| crowne of his head. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, iv. L (Order 
of Coronation). Marquesse Dorset.. on his head, a *Demy 
Coronall of Gold. 1638 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. I. 99 And 
if you doe nothing but change your cloath of gold for a 
russet coate ; and your cut-work band for a *demy collar. 
1641 Hist. Rich. Ill 219 Having on his head a *demy Crown 
appointed for the degree of a Prince. 1480 War dr. Acc. 
Edw. 7^(1830) 124, Vj Memy gownes and a shorte loose 
gowne. 1731 Strype Eccl. Mem. II. i. 7 Every of their 
footmen in demigowns, bare-headed. 1807 in Pall Mall 
Budget 7 Oct (1886) 30/1 A *demie rohe of white Albany 
gau2e. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 1 46 Under this garment 
they weare- a smocke . . in length agreeing to our *demi- 
shirts. 1818 La Belle AssembUe XVII. 36 Hessian robe of 
white satin, with *demi-train. 1891 Daily News 20 May 
3/1 Demi-trains are ordained by French couturiers to be 
worn in the street. 

3. In Arms and Armour, indicating a piece of 
half the size of the full piece, or a reduced variety 
of the latter, forming a less complete covering ; as 
demi -bras sard, -gardebras, a piece of plate- 
armour for the upper arm at the back; demi- 
chamfron, a piece covering the face of the horse 
less completely than the chamfron ; demi-cuirass 
(see quot); demi-jambe, a piece covering the 
front of the leg; demi-mentonniere, a menton- 
niere or chin-piece for the tilt covering the left side 
only; demi-pauldron, the smaller and lighter 
form of pauldron or shoulder- pi ate used in the end 
of the 15th c. ; demi-pike = Half-pike; demi- 
placard, -placate, = demi-cuirass ; demi-suit, the 
suit of light armour used in and after the 15th c. ; 
demi-vambrace, a piece of pi ate- arm our protect- 
ing the outside of the fore-arm. See also Demi- 
lance, -pique. 

1874 Boutell Arms Arm. viii. 1-47 A corslet of iron, 
formed of t^wo pieces . . which enclosed and protected the 
body, front and back, above the waist, and as low down as 
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the hips ; this may be called a *demi.cnirass. 1883 J. 
Hattoh in Harper's Mag. Nov. 849/1 The armor .. is a 
Mcmi-suit worn in the days of Henry VI 11. 

4. In Artillery, distinguishing a piece of defi- 
nitely smaller size ihnn the full-sized piece so 
named, as de mi-bombard ': sec also Dkmi-cannon, 

-CUiVERI X, -HAKE. 

5. In Fortification ; ns demi -caponier, -distance, 
-parallel : see quols. Also Demi-bastion, -gouge, 

-LUNE, -HEVETMENT. 

1874 Knight Diet* Meck. } * Demi-caponniere, a construc- 
tion across the ditch, having but one parapet and glaci*. 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), * Demi^tistanee of Polygons .. 
is the distance between the outward Polygons and the 
Flank. 1851 J. S. Macavlay Field Fortif. 333 when arrived 
at about 150 yards from the enemy's covered way, he forms 
other places of arms, called *demi-parallets. 1874 Knight 
Vict. Meek., Demi-Parallel, shorter entrenchments thrown 
up between the main parallels of attack, for the protection 
of guards of the trenches. 

6. In Military tactics-, the Manege, etc., as 
t de mi-hearse, -pesade, -pommada ; demi -brigade, 
the name given, nnder the first French Republic, to 
a regiment of infantry and artillery (Littre') ; see 
also Demi-bateau, -sap, -volte. 

1799 Hist. Europe in Ann. Reg. 7/1 The sons of the Mam- 
malukes . . he brought into the *demi.brigades to supply 
the place of the French drummers. 1635 Harriffk Mil. 
Discip. laxvl. (164^3) 310 The next firing in Front which 1 
present unto you, is the *Deinie-hearse. 1884 E.L. Anderson 
Mod. Horsemanship n.xvii. 154 The Greeks, .practised their 
horses in leaping, in the career . . and even in the *demi- 
pesade. 176a Sterne Tr. Shandy V. xaix, Springing into 
the air, he turned him about like a wind-mill, and made 
above a hundred frisks, turns, and *demi-pommadas. 

7. In Weights, Measures, Coins, etc., as f de mi- 
barrel, f -galonier, + -groat, -mark, -second, f -sex- 
tier, f -sovereign ; demi-ame, half an Aam ; demi- 
farthing, a copper coin of Ceylon, of the value of 
half a farthing. 

1494 Act 11 Hen. V/I, c 33 No such Merchant ..should 
put any Herring to Sale by Barrel, * Demy- Barrel, or Firkin. 
c 1740 Shknstone Economy 1. 44 Ev'n tor a *demi-groat, 
this open'd soul . . Kevibrates quick. 1863 A. T. HoawooD 
Year-bks. 30-1 Edw. i, Pref. so note, Mr. Booth's quaere .. 
as to the reason for the tender of the *deiny-mark in a 
writ of right. 1816 KiRav & Sp. Entomol. (1843) II. 348 
Mr. Delis Je observed a fly . . which ran nearly three inches 
in a demi-second, and ill that space made 540 steps. 18x7 
CoaaETT Wks. XXXII. 143 Under the old-fashioned names 
of guineas and half-guineas, and not, as the newspapers told 
us . . under the name of sovereigns and *demi-sovereigns. 

8. With names of fabrics, stuffs, etc., usually in- 
dicating that they are half of inferior material ; as 
f dt mi-buck ram, -lustre, t -worsted. Also Demi- 
castor. 

a 1568 Ascham Sekolem. (Arb.) 100 Clothe him selfe with 
nothing els, but a *demie bukram cassok. 1880 Daily Neivs 
8 Nov. 2/7 *Demi-lustres and Irish wools being relatively 
higher in price. 1536 A. Basset in Mrs. Green Lett. R. <y 
Hlust. Ladies II. 395 Send me some *demi worsted for a 
robe and a collar. 

9. Music, f demi-cadenee, an imperfect cadence, 
a half-close ; f demi-crotchet, a quaver ; f demi- 
ditone, a minor third (sec Ditone) ; f demi- 
quaver, a semi-quaver. (All obs. and rare.) See 
also Demisemiquaver, -semitone, -tone. 

18*8 IJusby Mus. Manual,* Demi-Cadence, an expression 
used in contradistinction to Full-Cadence .. so a demi- 
cadence is always on some other than the key-note. 1655 
Leak Waterwks. 28 If you will you may put on "Demi 
Crochets, or Quavers. % 1706 Phillii-s (ed Kersey), *Demi- 
ditone . . the same with Tierce Minor. 1753 Chambers 
Cyct. Snpp., Demiditone, in music, is used oy some for a 
third minor. 1669 Cokains Death T.Pilkington Poems 79 
Whose I.pss our trembling Heart such wise lament As they 
like Semi- and * Demi-quavers went. 1706 Phillips (ed. 
Kersey), Demi-quaver, a Musical Note ; see Semi-quaver. 

10. With names of material or geometrical 
figures : Half, semi- ; as demi-canal, -column, 
-cylinder ("hence demi-cylindrical adj.), demi- 
dome, f -hill, -metope, -orbit, -pillar, -plate, -tube ; 
f demi-globe, -sphere = hemisphere j demi- 
octagonal, -octangular, of the shape of half of 
an octagon. See also Demi-cibole. 

1870 Rolleston Anim. Life 20 The place . . taken by the 
*deml-canal. 1879 Sia G. G. Scott Leet. Archil. II. 38 An 
entire pillar of this form must have suggested the *demi- 
coluinn. 1781 GiaaoM Dect. F. (1846) III. xl. 631 The altar 
. . was placed in the eastern recess, artificially built in the 
form ofa *demicylinder. 1879 Sir G. G . Scott Lect. A rckit. 
I. 51 The most normal and readily invented vault is. .of the 
continuous barrel or Menu -cylindrical form. i86j R. H. 
Patterson Ess. Hist. <fr Art 410 Beneath an apex or *demi- 
dome, stands the relic-shrine. 1794 G. Aoams Nat. «£ Exp. 
Pkilos. III. xxxii. App. 337 The flat side of this *demi- 
globe. x66< J. Webb Stone-Hengixj^ 131 A mighty Heap 
in Form ofa *Demi-hilL 1774 T. West A ntiq. Fumess 
(1805) 362 The ruins of the chapter-house, with four *demi- 
octangular buttresses in front. 1875 Croll Climate $ T. 
App. 537 The *demi-orbit, or . . the 180 0 comprehended be- 
twixt the two equinoxes. 1776 Loud. $ Westm. Guide \\ 
Four Gothic *Demi Pillars painted with blue Veins, and 
gilt Capitals. 1885 Atheu.mm a8 Feb. 284/1 A Memiplate 
. .is never the second plate [of the ambulacra]. i8«6 kiaav 
& Sr. Entomol. (1838) III. xxxv. 571 A deep channel or 
# demitube, 

11. "With ordinary class-nouns, indicating a person 
or thing which has half the characteristics connoted 
by the name ; Dr is half this and half not, half- 



and-half ; hence sometimes with the sense 4 of equi- 
vocal quality or character ' ; as demi-atkeist, -Alias, 
-beast, -beau, -bisque (Hisk sb.), -brute, -cicsnra, 
I -canon, crack (Crack sb. 1 1—15)1 * Christian, -critic, 
-dandiprat, -deity, -devil, -doctor, -gentleman ^ -king, 
-lawyer, -millionaire, -Mohammedan, -Moor, -ozvl, 
-pagan, -Pelagian (so - Pelagian ism. , -priest, -pro- 
phetess, -savage, -urchin t -votary, -wolf*, + demi- 
damsel, -lady, -laaa (rendering Sp. semidoncella) ; 
fdemi-male, a eunuch. See also Demi-god, 

-ISLAND, -ISLE, -MONDE. 

1856 Boxer Calayuos 1. 1, Why talk you thus, you *demi- 
athetst? 1606 Shaks. Ant. <V Ct. 1. v. 23 The Memy Atlas 
I of this Earth. 1840 J. ^V. Donaldson Theatre Greeks 353 
The composition 01 demigods with *demibeasta formed a 
diverting contrast, a 1700 H.E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Sub-beau, 
or "Demibcau, a wou'd -be-fine. 1799 W. Tooke Vieiv 
Russian Ejup. U.* 606 Destitute of the finer feelings of our 
nature, and a *demi»brute. 1824 L. Murray Eng. Gram. 
(ed. 5) I. 383 This semi-pause may be called a * dent i-cx sura. 
1712. Cooke Voy. to S. Sea 396 To^ the Cathedral belong ten 
Canons, .six Demi-Canons, and six half Demi-Canons [etc ] 
i6ji Massingkr Virg. Mart. 11. i. Herein thou shewed'st 
thyself a perfect *demi-Christian too. 1674 S. Vincent 
Yng. Gallant* s Acad. To Rdr. Avijb, Nay the Stationers 
themselves are turned *Demi-Cri ticks. vt^GraVe-lnn Jml. 

I. 167 We the .. Demi-critics of the City of London, in 
Coffee-houses assembled. i6ao Sheltom 0»t>. iv. xvi. II. 
sot To this Hole ctme the two *demi-Damsels. 1621 
Massingkr Virg. Mart. it. iii. Adieu, *demi-dandiprat, 
adieu 1 m 1640 T. Rawlins Rebellion in Hail Dodsley XIV. 
74 A religious sacrifice of praise Unto thv *demi-deity. 18*0 
Dykon Mar. Fat. tt. i. 390 The demy-deity Alcides. 1604 
Shaks. Otk. v. u. 301 Demand thit *demy-Diuell, Why he 
hath thus ensnar'd my Soule and Body. 1833 W. Irving m 
Life $ Lett. (186^) IV. 399 Wliat demi-deviU we are to mar 
such scenes of quiet and loveliness with our passions I 1727 
Bracken Farriery !mpr. (17J7) II. 90 * Demi-Doctors, who 
do more Mischief than all the right-knowing of the Pro- 
fession do good. 161 r Speeo ///*/. Gt. Brit. ix. vi. | 14 
But a *Demi-King, depriued of all Soueraig^nty ouer one half- 
deale of his Kingdome. 174a jAavts Quix. 1. iv. xvi. (D.), 
At this hole then this pair of *demilasses [rendered by 
Motteux and Oxell, 1757, *demy-ladies] planted them- 
selves. i8«5 T. Jekkerson Autobiog. Wks. 1859 I. 45 
Chicaneries . . and delays of lawyers and *demi-lawyers. 
1601 R.Johnson Kingd. *t Comnttv. (1603) 335 Being a *demi 
Mahumetan. 1718 Morgan Algiers II. v. 294 He was 
always called Aga, as are generally those *Demi-Males: 
every Eunucb is an Aga. 1614 Sylvester Du Bartas, 
Pari. Vcrtues Roy all 108 Those daring *Demi-Moores. 
1611 Massincer Virg. Mart. ti. i, As I am a *demi-pagan, 
I sold the victuals. 1616 tr. Parallel A ig, \Vhat kmdred 
.. hath Arminius .. with the *Demipelagians ? Ibid. 
D ij, *Demipelagianisme is Pelagianisme. 1590 L. Lloyd 
Diall Daies 18 So inspired by god Pho:bus, that she was 
accompted and taken for a *demie Prophetess. 1800 
Helena Wells C. Neville III. 318 The little *demi«savage 
gained so many friends. 1637 Drayton Aeincourt, etc. 173 
Other like Beasts vet had the feete of FowTes, That *Demy- 
Vrchins weare, and Demy-Owles. 1663 Cowley Complaint 
vii, My gross Mistake, My self a *demy-Votary to make. 
1605 Shaks. Macb. m. i.94 As..Mungrels, Spaniels, Curres. . 
and *Demy-Wolues are dipt All by the Name of Dogges. 

12. With nouas of action, condition, state ; as 
demi-assigfiation, -atheism, -bob, -Jlexion, -incog- 
nito, -nudity, -premisses, -pronation, -relief, -result, 
-sacrilege, -translucence ; demi-metamorphoais 
{Entom.), partial metamorphosis, hemi-mcta hol- 
ism ; demi-toilet, half evening (or dinner) dress, 
aot full dress. 

1667 G. Dicav Etvira in Hazl. Dodsley XV. 61 Such 
words imply Little less than a # demi-assignation. 1710 

! Berkeley Princ. Hum. Knvwl. S 155 Sunk into a sort of 
* Demy-atheism. 184a Barham Ingot. Leg., Auto-da-fC, 
Returning his bow with a slight *demi-bob. 1808 Med. 
Jml. XIX. 81 *Derai-fiexion becomes at length as painful as 
the extension at full length. 1836-0 Tood Cyct. Auat. II. 
76/2 The fore-arm was in a state of demt-fleaion. 1891 Pall 
Matt G. 5 Mar. 1/2 When a Royal personage comes to 
Paris in *demi.incognito. 1816 GentL Mag. LXXXVI. l 
337 Loosely attired in the *demi-nudity of the Grecian 
costume. 1597 HoOKK « Ecct * p °l' v « I***- O 6 ") 4©o They 
iudge conclusions by *demipremises and halfe principles. 
1836-9 Todd Cyct. Anat. II. 76/3 The fore-arm was In 
a state of *demi -pronation. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech., 
* Demi.relief . . half raised, as if cut in two, and half only 
fixed to the plane. 1611 W. Sclater Ministers Portion 20 
Popish * Demi-sacrilege had made seisure of tithes. i8a8 

j Scott Diary 17 May in Lockhart, I contrived to make a 
# demi toilette at Holland House. «88o Disraeli Endynt. 
xxii, The sisters were in demi-toilet, which seemed nrtless, 
though in fact it was profoundly devised. 1849; C. Bronte 
Shirley v. 47 Dawn was just beginning to . . give a *demi- 
translucence to its opaque shadows. 

13. With adjectives : as demi-heavenly, -high, 
-human, -Norman, -official, -pagan, -pectinate, 
-savage, -simple, -unenfranchised ; demi -equi tan t 
(Bol.) - Obvolute* (With most of these semi- 
is now the usual prefix.) 

1616 Sylvester Du Bartas, Tobacco Battered 536 *Demi- 
heav'nly, and most free by Birth. 1871 F'ignre Training 
120 We may go far before we meet with anything superior 
to the plain *demi-high button-boot now so much worn. 
182a O'Connor Chron. Eri I. P. Ixvii, These wretched 
mortals . . considered hut *demi-human, the link between 
man and monkey. 1876 Tennyson Harold iil t, Our dear 
] England Is *demi-Nornian. 1804 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. 

II. 275 These . .are surely inferior to the *demi-official letters 
of the second volume. 1818 Corsett PoL Reg. XXXIII. 
201 The publications in the demi-official newspaper of this 
country. 1833 Chalmers Const. Man (1835) I. 1. 104 The 
warfare of savage or *demisavage nations. 1501 F. Sparrv 
tr. Cattan's Gcomancie 168 The one is simple, the vther 



"demy simple. 1892 IVestm. Gaz. 35 I'tb. 2/2 Extracting 
verdicts from se mi-disfranchised and 'demi-unenfranchlsed 
constituencies. 

14. With verbs and verbal derivatives : as -\demi- 
corpsed, t -deify, f -digested, f -natural, t -tut tied. 

18*8 J. Wilson in Btackw. Mag. XXIV. 386 He [the rider] 
becomes *demicorpsed with the noble animal. 1784 Coweer 
Talk v. 366 They *demi-deify and fume him so. 1660 Fisher 
Rusticks Alarm Wks. (1679)229 In thy meer *demkligested 
demications against them. 1602 Shaks. Hoju. iy. vii. 88 
And to such wondrous doing brought his horse, As had he 
beene encorps'd and *demy-Naturd With the braue Beast. 
1793 J. Williams Calm Exam. 74 Has the sphere of recti- 
tude been demi-turned, and what was yesterday upright- 
ness, now antipodicf 

Demi-Atlas: see Demi- 11. 

ii Demi-bain de'mitv'n). [Fr. ; half bath.] 
- Demi-bath. 1847 in Craic. 

t De'mi-bar, Obs. [BAitd*. 1 ai.] Name for 
a kind of false dice* 

159a Nobody ^ Someb. (1878) 237 Those are called high 
Ful loni low F ulloms . . Tno*e Demi-bars, .bar Sizeaces. 

Demi-bastion (dcml j bee *slian). Fortif. [Demi- 
5.] A work of the form of half a bastion, having 
one face and one flank. Hence De ml-ba'stloned 
a., having demi-bastions. 

1695 Lond. Gas. No. 3100 iThe Dutch were not able to 
maintain themselves in the Demi- Bast ton. 1813 Ckron. in 
Ann. Reg. 198/3 Against the demy-bastion on the south- 
eastern angle and the termination of the curtain of the 
southern face. 183a Soutiiey ///*/. Penjns. War III. 335 
Their efforts had been misdirected against the face of a 
demibostion. 1851 J. S. Macaulav Field Fortif. 32 Of 
Demi-bastioned Forts. 

ii Demi-bateau (de-mi, ba-to). [Fr.; - half- 
boat : see Bateau.] A half-bateau used in con- 
structing pontoons. 

1853 Sir H. Douglas Milit. Bridges <cd. 3) 98 Those 
[pontoons 1 of greater breadth are formed by uniting two 
d mi-bateaux at the broader ends so as to constitute an 
entire bateau. 

Demi-bath (de-mibab\ [transl. Fr. demi-bain.] 
A bath in which the body can be immersed only 
up to the loins. 1847 in Craic 

Demi-bombard, -braasard, -brigade: see 
Demi- 4, 3, 6. 

Demic (de'mik), a. noticc-wd. [f. Gr. bfjfi-os 
district, country, people + -ie.] Belonging to or 
characteristic of the people. 

1834 Meuwin Angler m Wales II. 363 Perhaps beauty is 
demic or epidemic here. 

Demi-cadence : see Demi- 9. 

t De mi-ca*nnon, Obs. Also -canon, [a. 
F. de mi-canon (16th c. in Littr£) : see Demi- 4.! 
A kind of large guu formerly used, of about 6 J 
inches bore : see Cannon sb.* 2. 

«SS6 [see Dkmi a.]. 

1577-87 Hou nshkd Ckron. III. 1 188/3 They were answered 
aeaine with foure or five canons, and demi canons. 1587 
! Harrison England u. xvL (1877) *; The names of our 
! greatest ordinance. Demie Canon six thousand pounds, and 
I six inches and an halfe within the mouth. Cannon, seauen 
' thousand pounds, and eight inches within the moutn. 1673 
Pkit. Trans. VIII. 6040 In the Year 1673. July 9, there was 
cast a Demy-canon ; weighing 34 hundreds of weight. 1707 
Farquhar Beaux Strat. lit. n, Iter eyes. .Are demi-canons 
to be sure; so 1 won't stand their battery- »735"6 Cart* 
Ormonde I. 341 There were three demi-canon, two takers, 
and one minion. 

b. at t rib., as in demi-cannon cut, drake. (See 
Cot sb.% 30 a, Drake.) 

1634-5 Brerkton Trav. (1844) 165 She carrier 16 pieces of 
ordinance, .four whole culvenn drakes, and four iron demi- 
cannon drakes. 164a in Kushw. Hist. Colt. itL (1693) I. The 
! Walls . . are singularly well fortified with Brass and Iron 
I Guns, both Culverins and Demi-Cannon-Cuts. 

Demi-caponier : see Demi- 5. 

T De:mica*stor. Obs. Also -caster, [a. F. 

! demi-castor * chapcau de poil de castor melange * 
{[Racine 17th c.) : see Demi- 8, Castor *.] a. An 
inferior quality of beaver*s fur, or a mixture of 
beaver*s and other fur : usually alt rib., as in demi- 

, castor hat. b. A hat made of this. 

1637 Lane. Wills 1 1. 142 To W" Nick son one demica&tor 
hate c 1645 Howell Lett. III. xi, In that more tubtUI air 
of yours tinsel I sometimes passes for tissue, Venice Beads 
for Perl, and Demicastors for Bevers. 1731 C King Brit. 
Merch. II, 336 Beaver, Denricastor, aod Felt Hats, made 
in . . Paris. 

fig. a 1658 Clevelano Sir I. Presbyter 58 Pray for the 
Mitred Authors, and defie Those Demicastors of Divinity. 

Demication : see Dimi-. 

T Demiceint. Obs. Forms: 5-6 demycent, 
-sent, dymyceynt, -sent, dy mi sent, dymysen, 
•son. [a. F. demi-ceint, demi-ceinct, *a halfe- 
girdle; a woman s girdle, whose forepart is of 
gold or silner, and hinder of silke, &c (Cotgr.) ; 
f. demi- half + OF. ceint :-L. cinctum girdle.] A 
girdle having ornamental work only in the front. 

1483 in Arnolde Ckron. (1811) 116 A dymysen with a red 
crosse harnossid with siluer wrought with golde. 1503 Will 
tfTymperley (Somerset Ho ), A dyinysent gyrdell of siluer 
& gilt. Hid., A dymycent withoute any corse of siluer & 
gilt, c 15*4 Ckurckw. Ace. St. Mary hill, London (Nichols 
1797) 138 A demysent with a cheyne and a commander and 
a pendent. 1538 Bury Wills (1S50) 136 My best harnvMd 
gyrdyll of goid callyd a dymyseut. 1543 Nottingham Rec. 
III. 397 My dymyson gyrdylle and my coralie beydes. 
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Demi-chamfron: see Demi- 3. 
Demi-circle (de'imisaJik'l). [Demi- 10.] 

1. A semicircle. Now rare. 

1654 Evelyn Mem. (1857) I. 308 Mathematical and magical 
curiosities . . a balance on a demi-circle. x66i Gerbier 
Prim. 2 How a Point, Line, Angle, Demi-circle . . must be 
made. 17*6 Cavallier Mem. in. 185 The Hill being in 
the form of a Demi-Circle. X864 Boutell Heraldry Hist. 
<y Pop. xxi. § 11. 370 A demi-circle of glory edged with clouds. 

2. Surveying. An instrument of semicircular form 
used for measuring angles. 

1874 Knight Diet. Mech. f Demucircle. .a modest substitute 
for the theodolite. 

Hence Demi-ci'rcnlax a. t semicircular. 

i8csx Lockhart Valerino I. ix. 146 The party might consist 
of about twenty, who reclined along one demi -circular couch. 

Demi -coronal : see Demi- 2. 

t De mi-cro^ss. Obs. [Demi- 1, 10.] 

1. The title of one of the degrees among the 
Knights of Malta. 

1788 Pict. Tour thro* Part of Europe 19 There are also some 
Demi-crosses, who, by express permission, are authorized 
to wear the golden cross with three points. 

2. An instrument for taking altitudes : see quot. 
1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Demi<ross, an instrument 

used by the Dutch to take the sun's altitude, or that of 
a star at sea. .The Demi-cross is of this figure : J_. 

Demi-crotchet, -cuirass: see Demi- 9, 3. 

Demi-cnlverin (de:mi|l«rlverin). Obs. exc. 
Hist. [ad. F. demi-coulevrinei see Demi- 4 and 
Culverin.] A kind of cannon formerly in use, of 
about 4 \ inches bore. 

1587 Harrison England 11. xvi. (1877) 1. 281 Demie Cul- 
uerijn weigheth three thousand pounds. 1598 B. Jonson 
Ev. Man in Hum. in. i.They had planted mee three demi- 
culuerings, just in the mouth of the breach. 161 x Coryat 
Crudities 104 One . . was exceeding great . . about sixteene 
foole long, made of brasse, a demy culverin. 1627 Capt. 
Smith Seaman's Gram. xiv. 7a 1692 Luttrell Brief Rel. 
(1857) II. 372 The feild train of artillery in the Tower for 
Flanders . . are to consist of 23 pounders, 10 sakers, and 
8 demiculverins. 1772 Simes Mil. Guide, Demi-culverin. 
It is a very good field piece. 1855 Macaulav Hist. Eng. 
III. xvi. 685 Demiculverins from a ship of war were ranged 
along the parapets. 

attrib. 1634-5 Brereton Trav. (1844) 165 She carries., 
six iron demiculverin drakes. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 
vii. (1703) II. 219 Retiring about Demy Culvering shot behind 
a Stone Wall. 

Demi-damsel, -deify, -devil : see Demi- 11,14. 

Demidiate : see Dimi-. 

Demi-distance, -ditone, -farthing, -galo- 
nier, -gardebras : see Demi- 5, 9, 7, 3. 

Demi-equitant : see Demi- 13. 

tDemi-galliot, -galleyot. [Demi a. : cf. 
F. demi-gatire, It. mezza galea (Jal).] A small- 
sized galliot or brigantine formerly used in the 
Mediterranean. 

1632 W. Lithcow Trav. B. v. 180 This Tartaneta, or Demi 
galleyot, belonged to the lie of Stagiro, aunciently Thasia. 

t De:mi-gairntlet. Surg, Obs. 

1706 Phillips Demi-gantlet, a sort of Bandage us'd in tbe 
setting of disjoynted Fingers. 1823 in Crabbe Techn. Did. 

t Demi-girdle. Obs. = Demiceint, q.v. 

1501 [see Demi A. II.]. 1533 in Weaver Wells Wills (1890) 
155 A dymye gyrdell. i$3Slbid. 170 A demye gyrdell. 

Demigod (de migod). [Demi- 11 : rendering 
L. semideus.'] In ancient mythology, etc. : A being 
partly of divine nature, as one sprung from the 
intercourse of a deity and a mortal, or a man 
raised to divine rank ; a minor or inferior deity. 

1530 Palscr. 366 What so ever goddes or demye goddes 
that they be. 1580 North Plutarch (1676) 278 They did 
sacrifice, .unto the demy-gods, Androcrates. .and Polyidus. 
1596 Shaks. Merch. Km. ii. 115 What demie God Hath 
come so neere creation? 1667 Milton P. L. 1. 796 The 
great Seraphic Lords and Cherubim . . A thousand Demy- 
Gods on golden seats, Frequent and full. 171a Pope Ver- 
tumnus 75 A thousand sylvans, demigods, and gods That 
haunt our mountains. 1874 Sayce Compar. Philol. viii. 307 
The gods and demi-gods of pagan antiquity. 1878 Emerson 
Misc. Papers, Fort, of Repub. Wks. (Bonn) III. 388 Ark- 
wright and Whitney were the demi-gods of cotton. 

De:migO'ddess. rare. [Demi- 11 + goddess: 
rendering L. scmidea.'] A female demigod. 

1603 Hollanw Plittarch's Mor. 498 The most antique 
demi-goddesses that ever were. 1788 Mrs. Hughes Hen. 
$ /sab. I. 74 Her whole appearance, .reminded the beholder 
of a nymph or demy goddess. 1836-48 B. D. Walsh A ris- 
toph., Clouds 1. iv, Or am I to think that the musical maids 
Are certain divine demigoddesses? 

Hence Demigo-ddess-ship. 

1858 in Grosart's Spenser (1882) III. p. xciii, Upon Rosa- 
linde . . an affection of thedemigoddess-ship . . is . . charged. 

Demi-gorge (de-mi,©?ud3). Fori if. [Demi- 
5.] That part of the internal polygon from the 
angle of the curtain to the centre of the bastion 
(or point where the lines of the two adjacent cur- 
tains intersect) ; forming half of the gorge or en- 
trance of the bastion. 

1706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey). 1755 T. Forbes in C. Gist's 
j v & 3) 'S 1 Thc ^"S 10 of tn « Curtains is about 30 feet, 
and the Demigorge of the Bastions about eighty. 1851 
J. b. Macaulav Field Fortif. 29 Vauban strengthened the 
continued line with redans placed 260 yards apart, having 
30 yards of demigorge, and 44 yards of capital. 1859 F- A. 
Griffiths Artil. Man. (1862) 267 Set off 40 yards on each 



i side of the re-entering angle of the counterscarp for their 
demi-gorges. 

t Demigraine. Obs, [a. OF. demigraine 
f pomegranate : cf. F. grenade pomegranate, also 
name of a stuff.] Name of some textile fabric. 

1540 Ld. Trcas. Accts. Scot, in Pitcairn Crim. Trials I. 
*302 To be ane cote to the Fwle, vi quarteris Deme-grane 
and vi quarteris Frenche fallow. 

tDemigra*ne. Obs. [a. F. demigraine 
(Cotgr.), var. of migraine, med.L. demigrdnia, for 
L. hemicrania, a. Gr. j/fu/epaviov pain on one side 
of the head.] = Hemicrania. 

c 1400 La/franc's Cirurg. 301 And for demigrania bou 
schalt lete blood in be templis of his heed . . I hadde a 3ong 
man . . bat hadde demigrayn of hoot cause. 

f De'migrate, v. Obs. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
demigrare to migrate from, depart, f. De- I. 2 + 
migrdre to Migrate.] intr. To remove to another 
place or dwelling; to migrate. 

1623 Cockeram, Demigrate, tochange houses. 1651 Biggs 
New Disp. F 288 Hath it demigrated to another place ? 

Hence f Demigra-tion. 

1623 Cockeram, Denigration, a changing of places, or 
I houses. x6s8 Bp. Hall Quo Vadis f § 22 Are wee so foolish 
I that., wee wilj needs bring upon our selues..the curse 
of Cain . . that is, of demigration ? X759 Sterne Tr. Shandy 
i 1 1, v, The reason . . of this sudden demigration. 

Demi-groat: see Demi- 7. 

t De*mi-ha:ke t -hacme. Obs. cellist. Also 
9 demy-hag. [Demi- 4.] A fire-arm used in the 
16th c. ; a smaller kind of Haque or Hackbut, 
Also called halfhaque, halfhagg. 

1541 Act 33 Hen. Vllly c. 6 No person . . shall shote in 
anie crosscbowe, handgunne, hagbut or demy hake. (*549 
Compl. Scotl. vi. 41 Hagbutes of croche, half haggis, cul- 
verenis.] 1581 Lambaroe Eiren. iv. iv. (1588) 477 If any 
person have . . used or kept . . any haghut or demyhake. 
i8ox Strutt Sports A Past. 11. i. 52 In addition to the hand, 
guns, I meet with other instruments of like kind . . namely 
demy hags, or hag butts. 1834 Penny Cycl. II. 373/1 The 
demihaqne was a kind of long pistol, the but t -end of which 
was made to curve so as almost to become a semicircle. 

Demi-hearse : see Demi- 6. 

De:mi-hu'nter. Watchmaking. [Demi- 11.] 

1884 F. T. Britten Watch <y Ctockm. 80 [A] Demi Hunter 
1 . . [is] a Watch case in which a glass of about half thc 
diameter of the hunting cover is let into it. 

t Demi-island. Obs. Also -iland. [Demi- 
11.] A peninsula. 

1600 HollanoZzV^xxxii. xxi. 822 Peloponnesus is a demie 
island [peninsula], 1614 Raleigh Hist. World II. iv. vi. 
§ 8. 245 He was kept vnder sure guard in a dcmie-Iland. 
1652-62 Heylin Cosmogr. 111. (1673)2/2 It is a demy-lsland, 
or Peninsula, environed on all sides with waters. 

Hence f Demi-islander, an inhabitant of a 
peninsula. 

a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Fam. Epist. Wks. (1711) 146 
\ We can hardly repair unto you demi-islanders, without 
; dancing and tossing on your arm of the sea. 

t Demi-isle. Obs. =prec. 

1609 Holland A turn. Marcell. xxn.viii. 200 That Biland, 
I or demy Isle which the Sindi inhabit. 16x0 • — Camden's 
1 Brit. 1. 189 From S. Michaels mount southward . . there is 
thrust forth a bi-land or demi-lsle. 1776 Mickle tr. Camoens 
Lusiad 284 Southward sea-girt she forms a demi-isle. 

Demi-jambe : see Demi- 3. 
Demijoh.il (de , mi l d,50i). Forms: 8 demijan, 
9 demijean, demi-john, demijohn. [In F. dame- 
Jeanne (1694 Th. Corneille dame-jane, 1701 Fure- 
tiere Dame Jeanne, lit. 'Dame Jane*) ; so Sp. dama- 
jnana (as if Dama Jnand) ; mod.Pr., in different 
dialects, dama-jana % damajano, damojano, dame- 
janoy dabajanoy debajano ; Cat. damajana ; It. 
damigiana ; mod. Arabic iSls*^, ajIs*U dama- 
janally ddmajanali, etc. in 19th c. lexicons. 

The current Eng. form is tbe result of popular perversion 
as in ' sparrow-grass ' ; the earlier demijan, demijean, ap- 
proach more closely to the F. and Romanic, whence the 
word was adopted. The original nationality and etymology 
I of the word are disputed : see Rev. A. L. Mayhe w in A cademy 
I 1 i Oct. 1893. Some have assumed the Arabic to be the source 
l 01 the Romanic forms, and have sought to explain this as of 
j Persian origin, and derived from the name of the town 
Damghdn or Damaghdn, ^jIjLO, a commercial em- 
j porium S.E. of the Caspian. But this is not supported by 
any historical evidence ; moreover, the word does not occur in 
! Persian dictionaries, nor in Arabic lexicons before the 19th c, 
and the unfixedness of its form {damijdnail, ddmajdnall, 
damajanafl, damanjanaH) jpoints, in the opinion of Arabic 
scholars, to its recent adoption from some foreign language, 
probably from Levantine use of It. damigiana. Assuming 
the word to be Romanic, some have taken the Provencal 
and Catalan forms as the starting-point, and conjectured for 
these either a L. type *dlmididna from dlmidium half [ Alar t 
in Rev. Lang. Rom. Jan. 1877), or the phrase di medi&na of 
middle or mean rsize) (in illustration of which Darmesteter 
cites from a 13th c. tariff of Narbonne the phrase ' ampolas 
de mieja megeira ' = L. ampulla's di media mensura). But 
these suggestions fail to explain the initial da- prevalent in 
all the langs. ; on account of which M. Paul Meyer (like 
Littre) thinks that all the Romanic forms are simply adapta- 
tions or transliterations of the French, this being simply 
Dame Jeanne * Dame Jane', as a popular appellation (cf. 
Bellannint, greybeard, etc.). This is also most in accord- 
ance with the historical evidence at present known, since 
the word occurs in French in the 17th c, while no trace of it 
equally early has been found elsewhere.] 
I A large bottle with bulging body and narrow neck, 
1 holding from 3 to 10 (or, in extreme cases, 2 to 15) 



gallons, and usually cased in wicker- or rush-work, 
with one or two handles of the same, for convenience 
of transport. 

An ordinary size is 5 gallons Demijohns of clear glass, of 
ovate-quadrilateral section in the body (14 X 16 inches diam.), 
are employed to export vinegar and spirits to the West 
Indies, and are in common household use in the islands. 
Tbe name is sometimes also given to vessels of earthenware 
or stoneware similarly cased. 

1769 Falconer Did. Marine (i7?6\ Damc-jeanne, a de- 
mijan, or large bottle, containing about four or five gallons, 
covered with basket-work, and much used in merchant-ships. 
1803 Capt. Fellowes in Naval Chron. X. 183, I perceived 
one of the seamen emptying a demijean . . containing five 
gallons. [Not in Tood 1818, nor in Pantologia 18 19.] *8*8 
Webster, Demijohn, a glass vessel or bottle enclosed in 
wicker-work. 1842 Dickens A mer. Notes (1850) 122/2 Two 
large stone jars in wicker cases, technically known as demi- 
johns. 1859 Leisure Hour No. 406. 626 Archy paraded 
( round the table with a huge demijohn made of unglazed 
i brick-earth. 1880 Times 7 May 3 The price paid for them 
I was said to be a ' demijohn ' of rum. 1894 Letter fr. Messrs. 
Semi ton, Sons, $ Co., We have at present 500 demijohns 
filled with vinegar going by one of our steamers to the West 

I ndies. 

Comb. 1884 L. Oliphant Haifa (1887) 134 Cisterns. . some 
of them demijohn-shaped. 

Demi-lance (dcmijlans). Forms : 5 demye 
launce, 6 demy-, deme-, demi-, dimilaunce, 
dimi lance, 6-7 demy-, 6-8 demilance, 7 demi- 
launce, 6-9 demi-lance, [a. F. demie lance (15th 
c. in Littre) : cf. Demi- 3.] 

1. A lance with short shaft, used in the 15th and 
16th centuries. 

c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xxii. 487 Charlemagn . . 
helde a demye launce in hys hande. XS63-87 Foxb A. * M. 
(1596) 307/1 Who in the waie stroke the lord Gilbert Hum- 
sard such a blow with his demilance, that he feld both him 
and his horsse to the ground. X598 Delonry Jackc Newb. 
ii. 43 Fiftie tall men . . demilances in their hands. 1697 
Drvden Virgil vn. xoio Light demi-lances from afar they 
throw, Fasten'd with leathern thongs, to gall the foe. 1877 
Miss Yonge Cameoi III. xxx. 301 He struck him such a 
blow with his demi-lance as to unhorse him. 

attrib. ^ 1658 T. Burburv Hist. Christina Ate ssandra 358 
His Holinesse likewise ordered that five of his demy-lance 
men should every day wait by turns on her Majesty. 

2. A light horseman armed with a demilance. 
In the literal sense, obs. by 1 600, exc. as historical \ 
in 1 7th c. often used humorously like 1 cavalier \ 

1544 Ca nmer in M. Burrows Worthies All Sauls v. (1874) 
65 To send up one demy-launce well furnished. 1560 Diurn. 
Occurrents (1833) 56 V m fute men and xviij c lycht horsemen 
and dimilances. 1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xxi. § 48 Nine- 
teene Knights, sixe hundred demi-Lances. X63X Shirley 
! Love's Cruelty in. ii, Be not angry, demi-lance. 1755 Carte 
I Hist. Eng. IV. 55 The forces under his command consisting 
of 600 demilances, 200 archers on horsebacke, 3000 on foot. 
1849 J. Grant Kirkaldy of Gr. ix. 82 Kirkaldy with his troop 
of demi-lances accompanied this column of the army. 
Hence Demi -la ncer = Demi-lance 2. 
xS5a Hviloet, Dimilauncer or bearer of a dimilaunce, 
tancearius. x6as Markham Souldiers Accid. 40 The 
second Troope of Horse were called Launders or Demi- 
launders. 1767 Entick London I. 452 A large body of 
demi-lancers in bright armour. 

Demi-lass: see Demi- 11. 

Demilitarize, v. [f. De- II. i + Military 
+ -ize.] trans. To take away the military organ- 
ization from. (In quot. referring to the organization 
of the Austrian ' military frontier Hence De- 
mMitariza-tion. 

1883 A. J. Patterson in Pall Mall G. 2 Oct. 1/2 Two out 
| of the Croatian frontier regiments were demilitarized. But 
j . the Hungarians, .delayed the process of demilitarization. 

Demilune (de'mil^/n), sb. (a.) [a. F. demilune , 
in 16—1 7th c demie lime half moon : cf. Demi- 10.] 
1 f 1. gen. A * half-moon a crescent. Obs. 

a X734 North Lives (1808) 1. 228 (D.) An immense mass of 
stone of the shape of a demilune, a 1734 — Exam. in. vii. 
§ 95/1740) 578 These stately Figures were planted in a 
Demilune about an huge Fire. 

2. Fortif. An outwork resembling a bastion with 
a crescent-shaped gorge, constructed to protect a 
bastion or curtain. 

1727-sx Chambers Cycl., Demi-Lune, Half Moon, in for- 
tification, an outwork .. consisting of two faces, and two 
little flanks. 1870 Daily News 26 Sept., Domi-lunes have 
been constructed before the gates of Paris. 

3. Physiol. Demilunes {crescents) of Giannuzzi 
or Heidenhain : certain crescent -shaped proto- 
plasmic bodies found in the salivary glands. 

1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Demilune of Giannuzzi, a granular 
mass of protoplasm, of semilunar form, which forms part of 
the cell-contents of the salivary cells. 
B. adj. Crescent-shaped, semilunar. 

1885 Proc. R.Soc. 19 Mar. 215 The demilune cells and the 
serous cells, which are present . . in the sub-maxillary gland 
of the cat. 

Demi-lustre, -mentonniere, -metamor- 
phosis, -metope : see Demi- 8, 3, 12, 10. 
Demi-man : see Demi a. 

II Demi-monde (d^m/jm^nd, de-mi,m^/nd). [Fr. ; 
lit. 'half-world', 'half-and-half society*, a phrase 
invented by Dumas the younger. Cf. Demi-rep.] 

The class of women of doubtful reputation and 
social standing, upon the outskirts of 'society.* 
(Sometimes, though improperly, extended to in- 
clude courtesans in general.) 



DEMI-OSTADE. 

^Eraser's Mag. LI. < 79 His 1 Dumas'] Demi Monde is 
Ihc link between good and bad society.. the world of com- 
promised women, a social limbo, the inmates of which, .are 
perpetually struggling to emerge into the paradise of honest 
nnd rcspeclahlo ladies, 1884 Mas. C. Phaeo Zero xiv, The 
demiMonde overflowed the Hotel do Paris. i8< 



Nation »7 Apr. 320/1 His province is the demi-monde, the 
Hohimtoi the mode 
Naturalists. 



1893 k. »' 

• - f- .~*~,monde. the 

dern Mttrger, the Paris of Zola and the 

b. attrib. or as adj. 1864 Sala Quite Atone I. i. 10 1 Is she 
demi-monde f '. .* Nobody knows . 

Demi-naturod : see Demi- 14. 
Deminish, etc. : sec Diminish, etc 
+ Demi-o'stade, -ostage. Obs. Also 6 Sc. 
damyost.ige. [a. OK. demie osiadc, hostade, estade, 
f. demi, ~c half + ostade, hostade^ austade, * the staffe 
worsted or woosted* (Cotgr. i6ii\] A stnfT: 
apparently half-worsted hall-linen, linsey-woolsey. 



*537 Ld. Treas. Accts. Scot, in Pitcairu Crim. Trialt I. 
aoo f wa steikis of double Damyostage to htng about the 
Quein lat her funeralj. 1538 Aberd. Keg. V. 16 (jam.), A 
hogtone of demyostage begareit with veluoL [1593 tr. 
Gtticciardini's Deser. Low Countreys 33 b, Sarges or Sayes, 
Wosicds, Demiwosteds [It. ostate t met** ostale] or Russcl*. 
1704 Anderson Orig. Commerce {1787) II. 11a To England, 
Antwerp sent . . linen both fine and coarse, serges, demy 
ostades (quare if not worsteds ?), tapestry. 188 a Caulfkild 
& Saw and Diet. Needlework, Demyostage, a description of 
larainy, or woollen cloth, formerly used in Scotland.] 

Domi-parallel : see Demi- 5. 

T Demi-parcel. Obs. [Demi- 7.] The half. 

a 159a Ga&EN£ Atphonsus (1861) 33a My tongue denies for 
to set forth The de mi-parcel of your valiant deeds. 

Demi-pauldron, -pectinate, -pesade, 
-pike: see Demi- 3, 13, 6. 

Demi-pique (de-mi, pile), a. (sb.) Also 7 .pick. 
[Demi- 10.] 

A. adj. Of a saddle: ' Half-peaked ' ; having a 
peak of about half the height of that of the older 
war-saddle. 

B. as sb. A demi-pique saddle. 
1695 Loud. Gaz. No. 3*04/4 He had on a Demy-Pick 

Crimson Velvet Saddle. 1761 Earl Pembroke Mi/it. Equit. 
(1778)9 To be as firm, to work at well, and be quite as much 
at Ms ease ton the bare back] as on any demtpique saddle. 
1771 .Smollett Humph. C/.itBts) 3 Send Williams thither, 
with my saddle-horse and the demi pique. 18x9 Scott 
Legend Montrose ii, His rider occupied his demipique, or 
war-saddle, with an air that shewed it was his familiar seat. 
1833 M. Scott 7>wCr/«^xvii, (18^9)450 Two stout ponies 
..ready saddled with old fashioned demipiques and large 
holsters at each of the saddle bows. 

De'mi-piqned (*p/kt), a. Also 8 -peak'd. 
[f. prec. + -ED.] «prec. A. 

«759 Sterne Tr. Shandy 1. x, He was master of a very 
handsome demi-peak'd saddle, quilted on the seat with green i 
plush. 176* Earl Pembroke Milit. Equit. (1778) 17 Nobody ' 
can be truly said to have a seat, who is not equally firm on 
flat, or demtpiqued saddles. 

Demi-placard, -placate, -pommada, -pre- i 
misses: see Demi- 3, 6, 17. 

t De:mi-pu*ppet. Obs. [Demi- io.] A half- 
sized or dwarf puppet. 

1610 Shaks. Temp. v. i. 36 You demy-Puppets, that By 
Moone-shine doe the greene sowre Ringlets make. 

Demi-quaver, -relief: see Demi- 9, 12. 
Demi-rep (de mi, rep). Also -rip. [f. Demi- 11 1 
+ * rep, for reputation* mentioned by Swift Poiite 
Conversation, Inlrod. p. li, among 'some abbre- 
viations exquisitely refined,' then in current use. 1 
Cf. also reputable t in common use in r8th c. in I 
sense 'bonoarable, respectable, decent and dis- 
reputable.] A woman whose character is only | 
half reputable ; a woman of doubtful reputation 
or suspected chastity. 

1749 Fielding Tom Jones xv. ix, He had yet no knowledge ' 
of that character which is vulgarly called a demirep, that is 
to say, a woman that intrigues with every man she likes, 
under the name and appearance of virtue.. in short, whom 
every body knows to he what no body calls her. 1754 Con- 
noisseur No. 4, An order of females lately sprung up . . 
usually distinguished by the denomination of Demi-Reps ; 
a word not to be found in any of our dictionaries, a 1764 
Lloyd Poems, A Tale, Venus . . The greatest demirep above. 

tftlT I .VTTnW n*ui*tAU m-m A _ f f_ - '.1 J 
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Demisable (d/moi-zAVI), a. [f. Demise v. + 
-able. J Capable of being demised. 

1657 Sit II. Grimstowe in Croke Reports I. 499 The land 
..was.. copyhold land, and demisable in fee, 1767 Black, 
btone Comm. II. 07 That they have been demised, or de- 
misable, by copy of court roll immemorially. 1818 CaiiSE 
L>f£**t (ed. a) IV. ao6 It was contended that the manor and 
fishery were not demisable under the power, as no rent was 
ihenpaid for them. 

t Demi-sal. Obs. [f. Demisk v.] What is 
demised : — Demise i b. 

1709 B n't. Apollo II. No. « 3 3/* He only got a Broken 



!? ,c / 3^ rn<! ? ul 10 Gnw * ^ om a11 Demisals. Ibid. No. 
50 3/1 Or on the Sex spent your Demisals, And therefore 
%eek to make Reprisals. 

Demi-sang. Law. [Fr.] Half-blood. 

u/ 15 ? 5 " 1708 Ternu * *** /a L *y (»* Anglo-Krench) Halfe 
blood e. Demy sancke ou sangue.1 1797-1820 Tomlins 
£*S?P* et ' Dtm y* a *Z H ** half-blood [as in] brothers of the 
half.blood. because they bad not both ooe father and mother. 
1813 Csakre Techn. Diet. 

Demi-sap. Fortif. [Demi- 5.] A Sap, or 
trench of approach, with a single parapet. 

*1<*Lond. Gat, No. 4251/* We began the Demi-Saps on 
the Right and Left. 1708 Ibid. No. 4467/3 A Demy-Sap 
was begun from the Right of the Attack on the Right. 

Demise (d/hwrz), sb. [app. of Anglo- Kr. 
origin : demise or desmise is not recorded in OF., 
bnt is regularly formed as the fern. sb. from pa. pple. 
of desmettre % dSmeltre, to send away, dismiss, rejl. 
to resign, abdicate : cf. F. wise, remise. In Eng- 
lish, the prefix being identical with L. de- t there 
is a manifest tendency lo treat it as De- I. 1, as if 
to 1 hand down ' or 4 lay down' were the notion.] 

1. Law. Conveyance or transfer of an estate h 
will or lease. 



by 



1831 Lyttos Godolpk. 57 A coaxing note from some titled 
demirep affecting the De Slael. j88t^ 
631 His heroine appeal 
been commonly known. 



1887 A thenxttm 12 Nov. 
of the demirep than has 



631 His heroine appears .. more 
been commonly known. 

attrib. 1784 Neio Spectator XX. 4/1 Adepts in the demi- 
rip language. 1841 Edin. Rev. LXXI II. 38a Women of the 
demirep genus, trans/. 1863 A. Gilchrist Life \V. Blake 
1. 99 The now dingy demi-rep street. 
Hence Demire pdom, the domain or world of 
demi-reps ; the demi-monde. 

1839 Cablyle in Froude Life in London I. vi. 1 s8,I do not 
see well what good 1 can get by meeting him much, or Lady 
B. and demirepdom. 

De:mi-reve*tment. Fortif. [a. F. demi~re- 
vc temenl : sec Demi- 5.] A revetment or retaining 
wall for the face of a rampart, which is carried not 
to the top, but only as high as the cover in front 
of it, leaving the rest as an earthen rampart at the 
natural slope. So Demi-reve tted ///. a. (sec 
qnot.). 

i8$7 Birch Anc. Pottery (1858) I. 106 At Mespila anil 
I-anssa, the walls were demi-re vetted, or faced with stone 
only halfway up : namely about 50 feet from the bottom of 
the ditch. 1874 Knight Diet. Meek,, Demirevetment. 



1500-10 Act 1 /ten. Vttt, c. 18 f a All Dymyses, lueses, 
releses . .made . .by her or to her. 1587 Lauv Stafford in 
Collect. (Oaf. Hist. Soc) 1. aio Nor [shall] any hinderaunce 
growe to theim by this demize. 1638 Sanoekson Serm. 1 1. 
94 In a demise a man parteth with more of his interest ; he 
transmitted) together with the possession, the use also or 
fruit of the thing lelten or demised. 1817 W. Sf.lwyn Laio 
Nisi Prim (ed. 4) 1 1. nao Plaintiff held hy virtue of a de- 
mise, X876 Dicav Real Prop. v. f 1. 906 The proper mode 
' of granting an estate for years at common law is by words 
of demise followed by the entry of the lessee, 
f b. The estate demised. Obs. rare. 
1 a 1660 Hammomd IVks. 1. 725 (R.\ 1 conceive it ridiculous 
to make the condition of an indenture something that is 
I necessarily annext lo the possession of the demise. 

2. Transference or devolution of sovereignty, as 
1 by the death or deposition of the sovereign ; usually 

in phr. demise of the croxon. 

1*547 A** « Edw. Vi, c. 7 Preamb., Which Actions. . by the 
Death or Demise of the Kings of this Realm have been dis- 
1 continued. 1660 Bond Scut. Rtg, 58 The King hath a per. 

petual succession, and never dyeth ; For in Law it is called 
! the demise of the King, and there is no Inler-regnum.] 1689 
I Evelvn Mem. (1857) II. 299 Thai King James .. had hy 
! demise abdicated himself and wholly vacated his righc. 
1714 Swift Present Stntt of Affairs, The regents appointed 
by parliament upon the demise of the crown. 1765 Black- 
stone Comm. I. 249 When Edward ihc Fourifi . . was 
driven from his throne for a few months . . this temporary 
iransfer of his dignity was denominated his demise. 1848 
Macaulav Hist. Eng. I. 534 The unexpected demise of the 
crown changed ihe whole aspect of affairs. 1857 Sir J. F. 
W. Herschp.l Essays 615 Demise of the chair. 

3. Transferred to the death or decease which 
occasions the demise of an estate, etc.; bence, 
popularly, = Decease, death. 

1754 Richardson Grandison (1781) I. ii. 7 Her father's con- 
iderable estate, on his demise.. went with the name. 1799 
Med. yrnt. 1. 206 We lament the early demise of this favourite 
friend of science. 1846 M c Cullocm Aee. Brit. Empire(i$SA) 
I. 417 To trace their lives from the moment of their birth, 
marking the exact period of the demise of each individual. 
1878 Gladstone Print. Homer 43 The Odyssey does not 
bring us to the demise of Odusseus. 

fig' *839 Times 13 May, After the ostensible demise of 
the outward cabinet, i860 T. I„ Peacock Wks. (1875) III. 
473 The demise of that periodical prevented the publication. 

Demise (dfawl-z), v. [C Demise sb.) 
1. Law. (trans.) To give, grant, convey, or trans- 
fer (an estate) by will or by lease. 

1480 Bury Jr///»(i85o)6\* By oure chartre bcryng the dale 
of thees presentes have dimised, assigned, deliuered . . to 
Henri Hardman clerk, William DurTeld..the forseid mancr. 
M95 Act xi Hen. VI I, c. 61 % 1 To lelte and demyse fermcs \ 
ther for the terme of vij yere and undir. 1587 Lady Staf- 
ford in Collect. (Oxf. Wist. Soc.) 1. 208 Woods . . to be I 
demized to a yong man. «66i J. Stephens Procurations 38 
Afterwards Q, Eliz. . . did demise the said Commandery 
and Reciory to Dr. Forth. 1733 Neal Hiet. Purit. II. 7 
For demising away the Impropriations annexed to Hishop. 
ricks and Colleges. 1844 Williams Real Prop. (1877) 445 
This word demise operates as an absolute covenant for the 
quiet enjoyment of the lands by the lessee. 

b, 1 o convey or transfer (a title or dignity) ; esp. 
said of the transmission of sovereignty, as by the 
abdication or death of the sovereign. 

X670 Cotton Espcmon 1. I. 37 His Majesty would have I 
given them in Sovereignty, and have demisd to bim the 
Title of the Crown. 1765 Blac kstoNb Comm. I. 249 When 
we say the demise of the crown, we mean only that .. the 
kingdom is transferred or demised to his successor. 189a 
G. Ii. Smith /list. Eng. Parlt. 1 1, ix. ii. ao He therefore 
recommended the Convention to declare that James II had 
voluntarily demised the crown. 

c. istir. To pass by bequest or inheritance. 

18*3 Greville Mem. (1874) I. 64 Now arose a difficulty— I 
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whether the property of the tale King demued 10 the King 
or to the Crown, 
f 2. gen. To convey, transmit ; to ' lease \ Obs. 
1594 Shahs. Rich, til, iv. lv. a 47 What Honour, Canst 
lhou demise to any childe of mine ? a 1660 Hammomo Wks. 
IV. xiv.(K.) ( Upon which condition bis reasonable soul is at 
nis own conception demised lo him. 
t 3. To let go ; to dismiss. Obs. 
a 1541 Wyatt Defense Wks. (i86x) p. xxxiv, JWhall the 
King and hut Council thought hi this matter when they de. 
mised M ason at his first examination, and for the small weight 
there was either against him or me. 154a Uoall Eraun. 
Afoph. 191 a, The Thebanes he demised and let go at their 
libertee. c 1610-15 Lrt-es Women Saints 141 'iW wearic 
bones may be refreshed, And wasted mindes redressed, And 
gnefe demisd that it oppressed. 
4. intr. To resign the crown; to die, decease, rare, 
rjvj A. Hamilton New Aee. E. tnd. I. *. 103 When Shaw 
Abbas demised, his Son Shaw To mas succeeded him. 1783 
Cowrea Lett. 31 May, The Kingi. .must go on demising 10 
the end of tbe chapter. 
Hence Domi-aod a., Demising- vbl. sb. 
1547 In Vicar/* Anat. (1888) App. Hi. 131 The orderinge, 
bestowmge, sellinge, dymysyng .. of the late paruhe 
churches. 1587 R. Hovenden In Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc) 
I. ail The demising of Alsolne Colledg Woodes. 168a Enq. 
Elect. Sheriffs 33 It is plainly implyed in the Demised and 
Confirmed things and customs. 1876 Dicav Real Prop, f 1. 
380 To pay the rent or lo repair the demised premises. 

De*mi-8ea:S0n, a. [ad. F. demt-saison (also 
in Eng. nse), as in robe de demi-saison, a dress in- 
termediate between a winter and a summer dress.] 
Of costume : Of a style intermediate between that 
of the past and that of the coming season. 

[1769 >n Jesse G. Sehvyn f Contemps. II. (1881) 380 
(Stanf.*, I.. wish to know .. if it is to be a demi saison or 
a winter velvet 1883 Daily Tel. 18 Jan. 2 (ibid.), The 
demUatton costume.) 1890 Daily Newt 34 Mar. 6/1 The 
demi-season cape that is most largely worn. 189a Ibid. 15 
Oct. 7/3 Bonnets, .are still demi-season in style. 

Demi-semi (de-mi,se-mi), a. [f. Demi- 13 + 
Semi- half: prob. taken from demisemiquaver : 
! see next.] ///. Half-half, i.e. quarter ; but usually 
a conlemploous dimin alive. 

1805 W. Tavlor in Ann. Rev. III. 31a The demi-semi 
statesmen of the present age. 184a Miall in Noneonf. II. 
499 Demi.semi-sacramentananism. 1874 HrLrs.SW. Prest. 
vii. (X875J 98 Half men, * demi-semi * men, were, .of no use. 

Demisemiquaver (de-mi, sc mi, kw?> -vw). 
Music. [Demi- 9.] A note of half the value of 
a semiquaver ; the symbol for this note, resembling 
a quaver, but with three hooks instead of one. Also 
attrib., as in demisemiquaver rest. 

1706 PiULUrs (ed. Kersey \ Demi-semi-qttaver, the least 
N ote in Musick. i8ax T. L Peacock Maid Marian ( 1 837 ) 
176 The song of the choristers died away in a shake of 
demisemiquavers. 1848 Rimbault Pint Bk. Piano 55 The 
Demisemiquaver Rest has three crooks turning to the left. 

Demi-semitone. Music, rare. [Demi- 9.] 
Haifa semitone; a quarter-lone. 

1866 Escr.L Nat. Mus. ii. 27 Councillor Tilesius informs 
us that the natives of Nukahiva . . distinctly intone deml- 
semitones (quarter-tones) in their vocal performances. 

Demi-sheath (de mi,J/*b\ Entom. [Cf. Demi- 
3.] A half-sheath ; i.e. one of the two channelled 
organs of which the tubular sheaths, covering the 
ovipositors or stings of insects, arc composed. 

Demi -sp here, a hemisphere : sec Demi- 10. 

Demiss (d/inrs), a. [ad. L, demiss-us let 
down, lowered, sunken, downcast, lowly, pa. pple. 
of demit tcre to Demit. CC It. demisso ' demisse, 
base, submisse, feint * Florio, F. dJmis out of joint, 
OF. desmis, also 'submitted, humble, submissiuc* 
(Cotgr.).] 

fl. Submissive, humble, lowly; also in bad sense, 
Abject, base. Obs. or arch. 

>57» J» Jonks Bathes of Bath n. 10 a, So demiss* of 
nature. 1581 Savilk Tacitus" Hist. 1. liL (1591) 30 Among 
the scuerer sort Vitellius was thought base and demisse. 
X596 Spenser Hymn* Heavenly Lave 136 He downe de. 
scended, like a most demisse And abtect thrall. 161a R. 
Sheldon Serm. St. Martin's 9 Spoken vnder correction of 
faith, and with demUse reuerence. 1649 J**- Tavlob Gt. 
Exemp. Ad Sec av. f 6 Sullen gestures or demiss be- 
haviour. [i888cf. DtiMiss.Ntss.] 
+ 2. lit. Hanging down. Obs. 
a. 1693 UaoUMArr Rabelais m. xxviii. 337. 
f3. Of the head or countenance : Hanging down, 
cast down, downcast. Obs. 

1588 BaiGHT Metanch, xx. tat Countenance demisse. and 
hangine downe. ^ 1634 Peacma* Gentl. Exert. 1. vii. 73 
Giving him a demisse and lowly countenance. 
1 4. Of sound : Subdued, low. Obs. rare. 
1646 Gauuc Cases Consc. 1*9 A demisse hollow muttering. 
5. Bot. Depressed, flattened. 
Demission 1 (d/mrjan). [ad. L. demission -em, 
n. of action from demiltere : see Demiss, Demit'.] 
1. Abasement, lowering, degradation. Now rare, 
a 1638 Maoa Disc. Msdt. x\. 29 Wks. (167a) 1. 158 Adored 
with the lowest demission of mind. 1691-8 Noatis Praet. 
Disc. 171 This Demission of tbe SouL (1*83 American VI. 
314 Their omission or their demission to a lower rank.] 
1 2. Dejection, depression, lowering of spirits or 
vitality. Obs. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Demission, an abasement, faanl» 
ness, abating. 1678 N oaats Coll. M isc. ( 1 699) 1 4 j Heaviness 
and demission of Spirit. 1 719 Wooaow Corr. (1 843 > 1 1. 45 1 
Temptations lo demission. 
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f3. lit. Lowering, putting or bending down. 

1708 Brit, Apollo No. 73. 2/1 A . . Demission of his Leg. 
1741 'Betterton' Etig Stage v. 65 The Demission or 
hanging down of the Head. 

Demi ssion 2 . [a. F. demission , in OF. des- 
mission, 4 a demission, deposition, resignation, dis- 
mission, forgoing' (CotgrO, n. of action from OF. 
desmttre, answering to late L. *dismissio f for di- 
mlssio, whence the equivalents Dimission, Dis- 
mission. From the identity of the prefix with L. 
de-, there is a tendency in. English to take the literal 
sense as * laying down ' (De- i).] 

1. The action of putting away or letting go from 
oneself, giving up, or laying down {esp. a dignity 
or office) ; resignation, relinquishment, abdication. 

2577-87 Holinsheo Ckron. II. 391/1. Concerning the 
<meencs demission of hir crowne. and resignation thereof 
made to hir sonne king James the sixt._ Ibid. 1 1 1. 504/2, 
I shall neuer repugn e to this resignation, demission or 
yeelding vp. 16. . R. L'Estrange (J.), Inexorable rigour is 
worse than a lasche demission of sovereign authority. 1736 
Carte Ormonde II. 539 Apply to his Majesty for a demis- 
sion of his charge. 1855 Milman Lat. Chr. (1864) VI. xi. 
vi. 466 Tbat the Cardinals were at liberty to receive that 
voluntary demission of the popedom. 

f b. fig. Relinquishment of life ; death. Obs. 

1735 Thomson Liberty 111. 458 And on thebed of peace 
his ashes laid ; A grace which I to his demission gav .. 

f 2. lit. Letting down. Obs. 

a 1664 F. HtcKS in Jasper Mayne tr. Lucan 11. 305 Being 
King of the Gods, and able, by the demission of a coard, to 
draw up earth, and sea. 

3. Sending away, dismission, rare. 

181 1 Ckron. in Ann. Reg. 428 No particular period is 
fixed for a demission. 1824 Lady Granville Letters (1894) 
I. 296 Chateaubriand's demission was . . sudden and un- 
expected. 

1 4. ? Order for release. Obs. 

1554 Churchw. Acc. Yatton (Somerset Rec. Soc.) 166 The 
demyssyons of y J corte for y 1 men that where putt in there. 

Demi's sionary, a. x rare-*. [See Demis- 
sion l and -aky.] 1 Tending to lower, depress, or 
degrade' (Webster 1864). 

Demi's Sionary, a. 3 rare-". [See Demis- 
sion^ and- art. Cf. F. dimission nai re.'] Pertaining 
to the transfer or conveyance of an estate. 

1864 in Webster. 

Demrssionize, v. [De- II. i.] trans. To 
deprive of its character as a mission. 
m 1883 St. James 's Gaz. 19 Apr. 3 To prevent them from fell, 
ing into foreign hands and becoming de-missionized. 

tDemrssive, a. Obs. [f. L. demlss-, ppl. 
stem of demittere (Demit vX) + -ive.] Downcast ; 
humble, submissive ; — Demiss !, 3. Hence 
Demi eeively adv. 

1622 Relat. Mogul's Kingd. in HarL Misc. (1808) I. 259 
But Sir Thomas Roe . .would not so much derogate from his 
place, to abase himself so demissively. 1630 Loro Banians 
72 They pray with demissive eyelids, a 1763 Shenstone 
Essays, A Vision, Wks. 1764 II. 121 The subjects, very 
orderly, repentant, and demissive. 

t Demi's sly, adv. Obs. [f. Demiss a. + -ly 2 .] 
Submissively, humbly ; abjectly, basely. 

1398 Florio, R emissamente, demislie, remislie, basely, 
cowardly. 1617 Hieron Wks. 1 1. 300 To thinke so demissely 
and vnworthily of it sclfe. 1610 Hollano Camden's Brit. 
it. J3g He most demisely beseecheth . . he might now haue 
experience of her merciful lenity. 

t Demi'S sneSS. Obs. or arch. [f. as prec. 
+ -ness.] Dejectedness, submissiveness, humility, 
abased manner. 

1603 Florio Montaigne 147 Cato . . blamed them for their 
demtssnesse. 1649 Bulwer Patkomyot. 11. v. 168 Exhibiting 
an humble reverence, with a sweet demisseness. 1888 Brvce 
Ainer. Commw. III. lxxxvii. i6r A kind of independence 
of manner . . very different from the demissness of the hum- 
bier classes of the Old World. 

t Demissory, a. Obs. Variant of Dimissory : 
cf. Demit v.- 

<zi63i Donne /gnat. Concl. (1635)115 Accompany them 
with Certificates, and Demissory letters. 1708 I. Chamber* 
lavne St. Gt. Brit. 1. in. 1.(1743)143 He must have Letters 
Demissory from the Bishop. 

Demi- suit : see Demi- 3. 

Demit (d/mi't), vA [ad. L. demittSre to send, 
put, or let down, to cast down, lower, sink, f. De- 
I. 1 + mittere to send, etc. Cf. OF. demetre in same 
sense.] 

i. trans. To send, put, or let down ; to cause to 
descend ; to lower. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Bp. ill. xxv, If they decline 
their necke to the ground, they presently demit and let fall 
the same Itheir train]. 176Z Falconer Shipwr. 1. 226 These 
soon demitted stay-sails next ascend. 1885 R. W. Dixon 
Hist. Ch. Eng. III. 442 This bill seems not to have been 
demitted by the peers. 

fig. To bring down, lower; to let down, 
humble, abase. Obs. 

t 1611 W. Sclater Key (1629) 64 To whose capacitie though 
it haue pleased the Lord to demit himself [etc.]. a 1619 
Fotherbv Atkeom. Pref. (1622) 18 The highest points, 
which I haue carefully indeauoured to stoop and demittc, 
euen to the capacitie of the very lowest. 1656 Jranes 
Mixt. Schol. Dm. 103 By taking on him the nature of man 
. . he demitted, or humbled himselfe. 1688 Norris Theory 
Love 173 When she, being Heaven«born, demits her noble 
self to sucb earthly drudgery. 
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t 3. ? To lay down as a supposition ; to suppose. 

1556 J. Hevwooo Sfider tf F. xlii. 29 Let vs here demit : 
one spider and ten flise All lyke honest : who seeing two 
sew at law, [etc.]. 

Demi't, v.- {ad. F. ddmell-re, in OF. desmel-re, 
deswelt-re, f. des-, dS- :— L. dis- + mcttre to send, 
put, etc. : taking the place of L. dimltttre to send 
away, dismiss, release, put away, let go, lay down 
(office), renonnce, forsake, etc. ; cf. Dismiss and 
Dimit. Chiefly used by Scottish writers.] 

1. trans. To let go, send away, dismiss, arch. 

1519 Frith Ep. Chr. Rdr. Wks. (1829) 473 That they, .be 
compelled (as Pharaoh was) to demit thy chosen children. 
1583-8 Hist. James VI (1804^ i68Thairefter he demittit 
thame friclie to pas quhair they list. 1649 Bp. Guthrie 
Mem. (1702) 11 Mr. Jonn was demitted, and Balmiranoch 
sent Prisoner to the Castle of Edinburgh. 1690 J. Mac- 
kenzie Siege London Derry 47/1 Walker [was] demitted, 
and Hamil reduced. 1829 Carlyle Misc. (1857) II. 33 Poor 
Longchamp, demitted, or rather dismissed from Voltaire's 
service. 

t b- fig- To send away, remit, refer. Obs. 

1646 S. Bolton Arraignm. Err, 123 To the Scriptures 
doth God demit and send us for the tryall of opinions, 

f 2. To put away, part with, let go. Obs. 

1563 WinJet Four Scoir Thre Quest. Wks. 1888 I. 109 
He geuts ane expres command to the innocent woman de. 
mittand hir husband, to remain vnmaritt or to be reconcilit 
to hir husband [tnarg. 1 Cor. 7]. 1678 R. Barclay Apol. 
Quakers ii. § 10. 45 These, though they^ cease not to call 
upon God, do nevertheless demit the Spirit. 

3. To let go, resign, give ap, lay down (an office 
or dignity) ; to abdicate. 

1567 in Balfour Practicks (1754)6 We I Mary Stewart] 
haue renuncit and demittit . . the gyding and gouerning of 
this our realme of Scotland, c 1610 Sir J. Melvil Mem. 
(1735) 185 The Queen's Majesty had demitted the Govern- 
ment. 1678 Trans. Crt. Spain 26 I He] willingly demits 
his charge of President of Castile. 1798 Dallas Amer. Law 
Rep. 1. 107 We will, .not demit any part of her sovereignty. 
1855 Neil Boyd's Zion's Floivers Introd. 36 His cousin . .had 
demitted the Principalship of the University. 1876 Grant 
Burgh Sch. Scotl. 361 An Office which he demitted in 
1606. 

b. absol. To give up office ; to resign. 

1719 Woorow Corr. (1843) II. 451 Greatly tempted to 
demit. 1818 Scott Rob Royix, 1 advise him to get another 
clerk, that's all, for I shall certainly demit. 1865 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gt.Vl. xvi. ix. 238 La Mettrie had to demit ; to get 
out of France rather In a hurry. 1880 Daily Tel. 30 Nov., 
But the Ritualists will neither submit nor demit 

+ 4. To convey by lease, demise. Obs. 

1774 Petit, in A. McKay Hist. Kilmarnock App. iii. 304 
In feu-farm let and demitted. 

+ 5. To send out. Obs. 

[Perhaps belongs to Demit v.l, from De- I. 2.] 

1672 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. mi. xvi. (ed. 6 i6i\ This. . 
is rather generated in the head, and perhaps demitted and 
sent from thence by salival conducts and passages. 1756 
P. Browne Jamaica.^ 191 The rib . . tapers from the base to 
1 the top . . demitting its connected ribs or foliage equally on 
both sides. 

De*mi-tint. Painting. ? Obs. [Demi- ii.] 
A half tint; a tint intermediate between the ex- 
treme lights and strong shades of a painting ; 
applied also to broken tints or tertiary colour- 
shades. 

1753 Gray' s> Inn Jrnl. No. 50^ The Touch, which so skil- 
fully blends different Colours, .is called by the Painters the 
Demi.tint. ^ 1798 Trans. Soc. Encourag. Arts XVL 287 
Those demi.tints which conduce so much to the brilliancy 
of a picture. c\Zx\ Fuseli Led. Art v. (1848^ 467 He 
does not sufficiently connect with breadth of derm-tint the 
I two extremes of his masses. 1824 Biackiv. Mag. XV. 146 
■ Tbey have none of the demi-tints to study. 
Hence De-mi-tinted a. 

1828 Examiner 357/1 Cream-coloured and demi -tinted city 
' and mid-distance. 

Demi-toilet : see Demi- 1 2. 

De'mi-tone. ? Obs. [Demi- 9, i i : cf. Fr. demi- 
ton.] a. Painting. = Demi-tint. b. Music. = 
Semitone. 

iftta R. H. in Examiner 4 May 283/1 The yellowish grey 
d -mi-tone which covers the trees across the middle of the 
canvass. 1828 in Websteb. 

t De'mitune. Obs. - Demi-tone b. 

1598 FLoaio Semitono, a demitune, or halfe note in 
musicke. 

Demiurge (dcmi^idg, drmi-). [mod. ad. Gr. 

, Srjpuovpy-os ^Latinized demiurgus), lit. public or 
skilled worker, f. 5r}/uos of the people, public + 
-epyos, -working, worker : cf. F. demiurge. The 
Gr. and Lat. forms demiurgos, -urgus (d/mi- ? 
demi,£) jges), were in earlier vise. (So in 1 6th c F. 
demiourgon, Rabelais.)] 
1. A name for the Maker or Creator of the world, 
in the Platonic philosophy; in certain later systems, 
as the Gnostic, conceived as a being subordinate 
to the Supreme Being, and sometimes as the author 
of evil. 

1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 259 Zeus . . in Plato . . some- 
times . . is taken for the Demiurgus or Opificerof the World, 
as in Cratylus. 1793 T. Taylor Plato, Introd. to Timaeus 
402 By the demiurgus and father of the world we must 
understand Jupiter. 1840 Baownihg Sordello v. 400 1 Better,' 
say you, * merge At once all workmen in the demiurge.' 1867 
T. H. Stirling tr. Schweglers Hist. Philos. (ed. 8) 83 
(Plato) Demiurgus, by model of the eternal ideas, has 
fashioned it [the world] in perfection. 1873 Whitney Orient. 
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Stud. 94 The Hindu supreme God is. .separated by a whole 
series of demiurges from all care of the universe. 1882 
Fabrar Early Chr. II. 356 The Manichees subsequently 
argued, that there were two Gods-~one the supreme ana 
ilhmitable Deity . . the other a limited and imperfect De- 
miurge. 

2. Gr. Hist. The title of a magistrate in certain 
ancient Greek states, and in the Achrean League. 

[1600 Holland Livy xxxn. 823 (StanfA He was a de- 
miurgus.) 1844 Thirlwall Greece VIII. lxi. 102 The num. 
bcr of the demiurges seems. . to haye been limited to ten. 

trans/. 1885 Sir H. Taylor Autobiog. II. 39 Such pres. 
sures of official work . . had become frequent since the 
retirement of the Demiurge, James Stephen. 

Hence (noncc-wds.) Demitrrgeons a. t of the 
nature of a demiurge ; Demin'rgism, the doctrine 
of a demiurge ; DemiuTgue-ehip. 

1882 Stevenson Familiar Studies Yr*{. 15 Our demiurge- 
ous Mrs. Grundy smiles apologetically on its victims. 1880 
A. Gray Lett. (1893) 695, I am amused at Professor . . .*s 
substitulion of demiurgism for evolution. 1886 in Century 
Mag. XXXI 1. 116 The prowling theosophies and demiur- 
gisms that swarm in from the Timbo of unreason. 1843 
Carlvle Past Sf Pr. lv. viil (1872) 253 Unheard-of De- 
miurgus-ships, Priesthoods, aristocracies. 

DemiuTjgic (demijw ^ik, d?-)> a. [ad. Gr. 
h}{xtovpyiK-os t f. Srjfjuovpyos : see -IC.] Of or per- 
taining to the Demiurge or his work ; creative. 

1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 306 Amelius . . supposeth 
these three Minds and Demiurgick Principles of his to be 
both the same with Plato's * Three Kings ' and with Orpheus 
his * Trinity 1793 T. Taylor Plato, Introd. to Timaeus 
370 He places over the universe a demiurgic intellect and 
an intelligible cause. 1819 G. S. Fabea Dispens. (1823) 1. 
63 Adam will have been created in the course of the sixth 
demiurgic day. 1869 Farrar Fam. Speech i. (1873) 1 1 That 
the creation was the result of a fiat articulately spoken by 
the demiurgic voice. 1879 J. J. Voung Ceram. Art 86 The 
scarabaus was the emblem of the demiurgic god Phtha. 

t DemiuTgical, a. Obs. « prec. m 

1 601 Bp. W. Barlow Defence 92 The demiurgtcal or in- 
strumental! meanes, the word of God read or preached. 1653 
H. More Conject. Cabbal. (1713) 172 These two Principles 
..the one Active or Demiurgical, the other Passive or 
Material. 1678 Cuoworth Intell. Syst. 306 It is one and 
the same demiurgical Jupiter that is praised both by Orpheus 
and Plato. 1792 T. Taylor tr. Comment. Proclus I. 58 
Demiurgical medicine. 

Hence Demiurgically adv. 

3816 G. S. Faber Ortg. Pagan Idol. III. 67 He demiurgi- 
cally renews the whole appearance of nature. 185 1 — Many 
Mansions^ (1862) 102 Goof acted demiurgicalty through the 
intervention of a Material Body. 

Demiurgos, -us : see Demicbgje. 

Demi-vambrace : see Demi- 3. 

Demi-vill. Constit. Hist. rare. [AF. demie 
vile half town or vill.] A half-vill or ' town ' ; 
the half of a vill (when this was divided between 
two lords) as a political unit. 

The Anglo-French word occurs frequently in the Statute 
cited, but in the Record ed. is translated half-town. 

c 1200 Stat. Exeier (J 14 Edw. I) Stat. I. 210 Les nuns de 
totes les viles, demie viles, e hamelez, ke sunt en son Wap', 
Hundred e Franchise [transl. The names of all the Towns, 
Half-towns, and Hamlets, within his Wapentake, etc.]. 1765 
Blackstone Comm. 1. Introd. iv. in The. statute of Exeter, 
which makes frequent mention of entire vills, demi- vills, and 
hamlets. 

Demi- vol: see Demi- i. 

Demi- VOlte (de mi,v^alt). Manage. [DEMI- 6.] 
One of the seven artificial motions of a horse : 
a half-turn made with the fore legs raised. 

a 1648 Ld. Herbert Life (1886) 7 4 Having a horse that 
was excellent in performing the demivolte. 1808 Scott 
Marm. iv. xxx. And making demi-volte in air. 1884 E. L. 
Anderson Mod. Horsemanship 11. xii. 121 The horse may 
be made to traverse in lines and demi-voltes to the left. 

t De'mi-VOWiel. Obs. rare. A semi-vowel. 

lit 1 Florio, Seminocale, a demie vowel 1. 

Demi-wolf : see Demi- 11. 
De*mi-wo:rld. nonce-wd. = Demi-monde. 

1862 Times 3 Sept. 5/5 The bye- world . . which the French 
call the demi-monde . . The demi* world or bye- world is an 
alluring theme. 

Demi-wosted : see Demi-ostade. 

+ Demrxture. Obs. [f. De- I. 5 + Mix- 
ture,] Mixture of things which are themselves 
formed by mixture : cf. Decomposition I, Decom- 
pound. 

1697 J. Sergeant Solid Philos. 337 The Intermediate 
Colours are made by the Mixture and Demixture of those 
Extreams. 

Demme, obs. form of Dim v. 

Dem-me, demmy, demn : see Dem z/. 2 

Demmyt, obs. f. dammed : see Dem v. 1 

Demobilize (dfmju-bibiz), v. [De- II. 1.] 
tram. To reduce from a mobilized condition ; to 
disband (forces) so as to make them not liable to 
be moved in military service. 

1882 Standard 23 Oct. 5/3 It has been decided to de» 
mobilise those Reserve men. 1892 Times 15 Aug. 6/1 The 
mobilized ships having first been inspected, will return to 
their respective ports and be demobilized forthwith. 

Hence Demo:billza*tIon, the action of demobiliz- 
ing, reduction of forces to a peace footing. 

1866 Spectator 14 Apr. 397/3 Austria has demanded the 
de-mobilization of tbe Prussian army. 1885 Manch. Exam. 
26 Aug. 5/4 An order . . for the demobilisation of the First* 
I class Army Reserve. 



DEMOCRACY. 

Democracy (d/hy-kraai). Korms : 6-7 do- 
mooracio, 6-7 (p) -cratie, 7 (9) -craty, 7- -cracy. 
[a. F. democrat te (-sz), (Oresme 14th e.), a. med. 
L. democratia (in i^Lh c. L. transl. of Aristotle, 
attrib. to William of Mocrbeke), a. Gr. ZijuoKparlo 
popular government, f. o%o* the commons, the 
people 4- -Kpario in comb. - ttp&rot rule, swav, 
authority. The latinized form Is frequent in early 
writers, and democratic, -craty, in 16— 1 7th c] 

1. Government by the people ; that form of go- 
vernment in which the sovereign power resides in 
the people as a whole, and is exercised either 
directly by them (as in the small republics of anti- 
quity) or by officers elected by them. In mod. use 
often more vaguely denoting a social state in which 
all have equal rights, without hereditary ornrbitrary 
differences of rank or privilege. 

l«53i Elyot Gov. i. H, An otber publique weale was amonge 
the Atheniensis, where equalitie was of astate amongc the 
people . . This maner of gouernaunce was called in greke 
Democratia, in lattne, Popular is potentia, in englisshe the 
rule of the comminattie.) 1576 Flkmino Panopl. Epist. 108 
Democrade, when the multitude have governcment. 1586 
T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 549 Democratic, where free 
and poore men being the greater number, are lords of the 
estate. i6a8 Wither Brit. Rememb. 267 Were I in Switrer- I 
land I would maintaine Democrity. 1664 H. More Atyst. 
tniq. 514 Presbytery verges nearer toward Poputacy ori)«. ' 
mocracy. i8*x Byron Diary May (Ravenna), What is . . 
democracy?— an aristocracy of blackguards. 1836 Gfn. P. 
Thompson Exert. 08<a) IV. 191 Democracy means the 
community's governing through its representatives for in 
own benefit. 1890 Pali Mall G. as Nov. 3/1 • Progress of a 1 1 
through all, under the leading of the best aod wisest was 
his [Mazzini's] definition of democracy. 

b. A state or community in which the govern- 
ment is vested in the people as a whole. 

1574 Whitgift Def. Annsw. iii. Wks. (1851) 1. 300 In re- 
spect that the people are not secluded, hut have their interest 
in church-matter », it is a democrat)*, or a popular estate. 
1607 Topsell Four./. Beasts (1658) 97 Democrat ie do not 
nourish game and pleasures like unto Monarchies. 1614 
Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 73a Nothing .. can bee more dis- 
nrdertie, then the confusion of your Dcmocracie, or popular 
.state. 1671 Milton P. R. iv. 369 Those ancient whose re- 
sistless eloquence Wielded at will that fierce democrat)-. 
1794 S. Williams Vermont 34a In the ancient democracies 
the public business was transacted in the assemblies of the 
people. 1804 Syo. Smith Mot. Pkilos. xvi. (i8so) 337 In the 
fierce and eventful democraties of Greece and Rome. 1881 
Jowett Thucyd. 1. 117 We are called a democracy, lor 
the administration is in the hands of the many and not of 
the few. 

C./g. 

1607 Walkincton Opt. Glass 8a Tyranniring as it were 
over the Democrat ie of base and vulgar actions, a t6<a 
). Smith Sri. Vise. tx. xi. U8ai) 410 In wicked men there is 
a democracy of wild lusts and passions. 1865 J Maotineau 
Types Eth. TA. I. 97 All these *l&n ♦. are not left side by 
side ns a democracy of real being. 

2. That class of the people which has no here- ' 
ditary or special rank or privilege; the common 
people (in reference, to their political power). 

i8a7 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) II. xii. 453 The power of 
the democracy in that age resided chiefly in the corporations. 
1841 Gen. P. Thompson Exert. (184a) VI. 151 The portion 
of the people whose injury is the most manifest, have got or 
taken the title of the 'democracy '. For nobody that has j 
tnken care of himself, is ever, in these days, of the demo- ' 
cracy. .The political life of the English democracy, may be I 
said to date from the aist of January 184 1. 1868 Mill in 
£»g. <J* Ire la mi Feb., When tne democracy of one country 
will join hands with the democracy of another. 

3. Democratism, rare, 

1856 Miss Mulock % Halifax 244 It seems that demo- 
cracy is rife in your neighbourhood. 

4. U. S. politics, a. The principles of the Demo- 
cratic party ; b. The members of the Democratic 
party collectively. 

18x5 H. Clay Prep. Corr. 11a. I am [alleged to be] a de- 
serter from democracy. 1848 A. Y. Herald 13 June (Bart- 
lett), The election of 1840. .was carried by.. false charges 
against tbe American democracy. 1868 in G. Rose Gt. \ 
Country 354 That resolution adopted by the Maine Demo- 
cracy in State Convention at Augusta. 1891 Lowelts Poems, 
Bigloro P., Note 301 One of the leaders of the Northern j 
Democracy during the war, and the presidential nominee 
against Lincoln in 1864. 

X)emocra8ian, var. of Democrat! an Obs. 

Democrat (aVmotkract). Also 8 -crate, [a. 
F. democrat e 1790 in Hatzf.), formed from d/mo- 1 
cratie Democracy, on the model of aristocrale.] 

1. An adherent or advocate of democracy ; orig. * 
one of the republicans of the French Revolution of j 
1790 (opposed to aristocrat)* 

1790 Hist. Europe in Ann. Reg. »io/a The democrates j 
had already stripped the nobility of all power. 1791 Gibbon 
Misc. Works (1814) I. 340 Even our democrats are more 
reasonable or more discreet, a 179a — A ntobiog. Wks. 1 796 J 
I. 181 Tbe clamour of the triumphant democrates. 1840 
Carlyle Heroes vi, Napoleon, in his first period, was a true 
Democrat, 1851 Hrlfs Comp. Sotit. iL (1874) 15 Too affec- 
tionate a regard for tbe people to be a democrat. 

2. U. S. politics. A member of the Democratic 
party : see Democratic 2. 

1798 Washington Let. Writ. 1893 XIV. 105 You could as 
soon scrub the blackamore white as change the principle of 
aprofest Democrat. 1809 Kendall Trmv. 1)1. Ix. 5 A demo- 
crat is an anti-federalist. 1847 H. Clay Priv. Corr. 544 
lie must say whether he is >Vbig or Democrat. 1888 
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Rryck Atner. Comnnv. II. lit. Hit. 333 One of these two 
parties carried on, under the name of Democrats, the dogma 1 
and traditions of ihe Jeffersonian Republicans. 

3. U.S. A light four-wheeled eait wlih several 
seats one behind the other, and usually drawn by 
two horses. ' Originally called democratic wagon 
(Western and Middle U.S.) \ Cent. Diet. 

1890 s. J. Duncan Soc Departure 26 The vehicle was. in the 
language of the country, a 'democrat', a high four-wheeled 
cart, painted and varnished, with double seats, one behind 
the other. 1894 Auctioneer's CataL (New York*, Demo- 
crat Wagon In good order. 

4. atlrib. Democratic, rare. 
1817 CoLCfttDCR Biog. Lit, I. x. 186 He . . talked of pur- 
pose in a democrat way in order to draw me out. S890 
Spectator 15 Nov. 676 Whether a tittle farmer, .is going to 
rule the Democrat Party in America. 

t Democra *tian, a. and sb. Obs. Also7-aian. 
[f. med. L. democratia Demock acy + -Ay.] 

A. adj. » Democuatic. 
"S74 J« Jones Nat. Beginning Grmv. Things 31 The Demo 

cracian commeo wealth . . \\ the gouemment 01 the people : 
where all their counsel! and aduise is had together in one. 
1803 Sussex Chron. in Spirit Pnblic ymls. (1804) VII. 348 
Under the Democratian flag. 

B. sb. -Democrat. 

1658 R. Franck North. Mem. (iSai) 36 When Democra. 
sians dagger the Crown. 

Democratic (demo,krartik), a. (sb.) [a. F. 
dtmocratiquey ad. mcd.L. democratic-its, a. Gr. 
to]poKpariK-6t t f. tynottparta Democracy : see 
-IC] 

1. Of the nature of, or characterized by, demo- 
cracy ; advocating or upholding democracy. 

s6oa Warner A lb. Eng. a. tvii. (1613) aso Anstocratick 

Souernment nor Democratick pteaVd. 1790 Mann in Lett. Lit. 
ten (Camden) 433 All is in a flame between the Aristocratic 
and Democratic parties (in France). 1837 IIt. Martineau 
Soc. Amer. III. 355 The most democratic of nations is 
religious at heart. 1874 Grkkn Short Hist. viii. | 5. 508 
No Cburch constitution has proved in practice so demo- 
cratic as that of Scotland. 

2. U.S. politics. (With capital D.) Name of the 
political party originally called Anti-Federal and 
afterwards Democratic- Republican, which favours 
strict interpretation of the Constitution with regard 
to the powers of the general government and of 
individual States, and the least possible interference 
with local and individual liberty ; in opposition to 
the party now (since 185.1) called Republican 
(formerly called Federals ana IVhigs). b. Pertain- 
ing to the Democratic party, as 'a Democratic 
measure \ 

ci8oo T. Twining Trav. America in 1796 (1894151 One 
of the principal members of the opposition, or of the anti- 
federal or democratic party. 181a in Niles' Register 96 
Harford, Baltimore, Washington and Queen»Anns have re* 
turned 4 Democratic members.. Federal majority [in Mary- 
land House] 32. 1839 W. L. Gasbison in Life 1 1. 31a Both 
the Whig and Democratic parties have consulted the wishes 
of abolitionists, i860 Babtlett Diet. Araer.yyjyt\i*\ was 
Whig doctrine in 1830 may be Democratic doctrine in 1850. 
Ibid. 508 The three Democratic presidents Jackson, Van 
Buren, and Polk. 1888 Bbyce Amer. Comnnv. II. 111. liii. 
340 The autonomy of communities .. has been the watch- 
word of the Democratic party. 

f B. sb. « Democrat i . Obs. 

1658-9 Burtons Diary (1828) IV. 23a The democraties of 
our age went upon another principle. 1681 G. Veknon Pre/, 
to Hey tin's Dc Jnre Pantatis Ppisc, This argument is f 
known too well by our Ant i- Episcopal Democraticks. 

Democratical (dem*,krartik*l), «. (sbS [f. j 
as prec. + -AL.1 —Democratic i. 

1589 Hay any Work 26 It is Monarchical! , in regarde of 
our head Christ, Aristocrattcall in the Eldership, and 
Democraticall in the people. x6o8 D. T. Ess. Pol. 4 Mor. 
4 b, Ostracismes practiced in those Democraticall and 
Popular states of elder times. 1686 in Somers Tracts I. 1 1 1 
The Democratical Man, that is never quiet under any 
Government. 170.S Boswell yoknson ai Mar. an. 1775 
I abhor his Whiggish democratical notions and propen*jtie«. 
1849 Grotk Greece h. Ixiv.(i862) V. 501 The levy was in fact 
as democratical and as equalising as. .on that memorable 
occasion. 

fB. sb. -Democrat i. Obs. 
1651 HoflBEs Leviath. 11. xxii. 12a Aristocraticalls and 
Democraticalls of old rime in Greece. 1679 — Behemoth 1. 
Wks. VI. 109 The thing which those democraticals chiefly 
then aimed at, was to force the King to call a parliament. 
1 714 E. Lawta Lettrr to Sivift 6 July, He is in with Ihe 
democraticals. 

Democratically (demoknetikaii), adv. [f. 
prec. + -ly 2.] In a democratic manner ; according 
to the principles of democracy. 

1603 Holland Ptntarth*s Mor, 647 They were not sum- 
moned aristocratically, .but invited democratically and after 
a popular manner to Supper. 1791 R. Burrr in B.'s Corr. 
(1844) 11 1. 300 I le is supposed to be very democratically in- 
clined. 1839 Eraser's Mag. XIX. 140 He talked demo- 
cratically with Lord Stanhope, conservatively with Mr. Pitt, 
1886 Bryck Amer. Commto. 1. 36 Persons so democratically- 
minded as Madison and Edmund Randolph. 
Demoeratiflable, a. nonce-tvd. [f. * democra - 
tify (f. Democrat + -ft) + -able.] Capable of 
being converted into a democrat. 
»8ia Snellry Let. in Dowdeo Lift 1. 245, 1 have met with 
no determined Republicans, but I have found some wbo are 
democrat) fia ble. ♦ 
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Democratism (dfrry»-kr:ct,i Vm). [f. Dkmo- 
caAT + -I8M.1 Democracy as a principle or system. 

1793 Buaaa Polky 0/ Allies Wks, VII. 138 Between the 
rabble of syMema, Fayettcwm, CondorcctUm, Monarchism, 
or Democratum or rederalisni, on tbe one tide, and the 
fundamental laws of France on the other. 1834 Tate's 
Mag.1. 655 The red cap of democratism. 

t DemO'Cratist. Obs. [(. as prec + 1ST.] 
A partisan of democracy; •-Demociiat i. 

1790 Burrr Fr. Rev. 83 Vou will smile here at the con- 
sistency of thoae democratists. 1791 ///*/. in Ann. Reg. »i 3 
By the arts of the democratists tbey *ere plunged into 
R civil war of the most horrid kind. 

Democratization (tlrtn/>krat3iz/ijan). [f. 
next + »ation/| The action of rendering, or pro- 
cess of becoming, democratic 

1865 Pott Mall G. 34 Apr. 10 Tbe art has not improved 
under this democratization. s8M Bavca Amer. Comnnv. 
\ I. it. xxxviii. 51 It is a period of the democratiration of all 
institutions, a democratiration due ..to the influence.. of 
Krench republican ideas. 

Democratize (d/m^ kr4twz\ r. [a. K. demo- 
crat iser, f. d/mocrate, -cratie : see -UE.J 

1. trans. To render democratic ; to give a de- 
mocratic character to. 

1798 W. TxYLoa in Monthly Rev. XXVII. 583 Not to 
democratise any one of thegreat continental power*. 1831 
Blackw. Mag. XXX. 398 The tendency of the measure was 
to democrat ire. .the constitution. 1886 Brvcr Amer.Comnnv. 
It. 11. xt. S5 The State Government, which is nothing but 
the colonial government developed and somewhat democra- 
tized. 

2. intr. To become democratic, {rare.) 
1840 Tail's Mag. VII. 506 The fact that we are democra- 

tUing must be evident. 

Hence Demo cratised ///. a. ; Damo-crmtlzlnff 
vbl. sb. and ///. a. ; Demo'cratlser, one who de- 
mocratizes. 

s859<5>/. Rev. 336/a The democratizing of the House of 
Commons. 188a Pall Matt G. 6 Oct. 3 A new and democra- 
tized Reform Club. 1888 Brvcr Amer. Comnnv. II. 11. alii. 
113 The democratizing constitution of 1846. 1893 Nation 
ai Sept, J07 3 Nothing mora democratic and democratizing 
. . has ever emanated even from tbe Tories in the days of 
their greatest distress. 

Democraty, early variant of Democracy. 
Democritean (d/m^kritran), a. [f. L. D?- 
mocrite-us (or -fi/j, Gr. An/wc/xrfi-os) of or per- 
taining to Dcmocritxis + -an.] Of, pertaining to, or 
after the style of Democritns, a Greek philosopher 
of the 5th century 8.c. (known as 'the laughing 
philosopher '), or of his atomistic or oiher theories. 
So f Demo'crltal a., Bemocrl'tlo a. [L. Demo- 
critie-us\ f Democrltlsh a , in same sense; 
f Democrl'tical a., after the slyle or theories of De- 
mocrilus; D. stories ( fabufa Democt ilicx , incredi- 
ble stories of Natural History; t Demo*critiam, 
the practice of Democritns in laughing at every- 
I thing. 

a 1617 Bavne Diocesans Trvatl (i6ai) 80 As all but 
Morehu" and such Democriialt spirits doe affirme. 1650 
Btawea Antkropomet. Ep. Ded.,To summon Democritical 
Atomes to conglobate into an intellectual Form. 1656 
Blount Glossogr., Democritick, mocking, jeering, laughing 
at every thing. 1668 H. Mo*R Dtv. Dial. 1. axvi. (1713) 53 
Tbe Existence of the ancient Democritish Vacuum. 167a 
Sir T. Browne Lett. Friend axiv. (1881 > 143 His sober con- 
tempt of the world wrought 00 Demociltism or Cynicism, 
no laughing or snarling at it, 1676 Ccowostn Intel I. Syst. 
Pref., Ihe Dcmocritick Fate, U nothing but The Material 
Necessity of all things without a God. 17*5 Bailrv Erasm. 
Colloq. (1877) 394 (D.) Not to mention democritical stories, 
do we not nod. that there is a mighty disagreement between 
an oak and an olive-tree? 1845 M av ricr Mor. 4 Met. Pkilos. 
in EncycL Metrop. II. 6*7/1 The Democratic concourse of 
atoms. 1855 Milmam Lai. Ckr. (1864) IX. xiv. uL 137 The 
Democritean notions of actual images which, .pasa from the 
object to the sense. 1886 J. Marti nkau Study Relig. 1. u. 
L 114 A physiologist so Democritean as Haeckel. 
Demo ded, ///. a. [f. F. cUmode*, pa. pple. of 
de*moder to put out of fashion (f. Dk- 1. 6 + mode 
fashion) + -ed.] That has gone out of fashion. 

1867 TempU Bar Mag. Mar. 436 Despite iti demoded 
raging Romanticism. 1801 Sat. Rev. 17 OcL 457/a Any- 
\ thing so demoded as buttifying. 

D JJemodez df-nwdeks). Zool. [mod.L. ; f. 
Gr. tyfrfx fat 4- 8r)£ wood-worm.] A genus of 
parasitic mites, of which one species, D. follicu- 
lorum, infests the hair follicles and sebaceous 
follicles of man and domestic animals, 

1874 Beneden's Anim. Parasites 134 The dog harbours 
a demodex which causes it to lose its hair. 1876 Duhiikc 
Dis. Skin 585. 

Demoere, obs. form of Demcb. 
Demogorgon v df mtfgjTjgan). Myth. [lateL. 
Demogorgdti, having the form of a derivative of 
Gr. Zrjym people + yopy6t grim, terrible, whence 
yopy& Gorgon ; but of uncertain origin : see below.] 
Name of a mysterious an<l terrible infernal deity. 
First mentioned (so far as known) by the Scholiast (Lac- 
t Junius or Lutatius Placid us. ? c 450) on Statius Tkeb. nr. 516, 
as the name of the great nether deity invoked in magic rites. 
Mentioned also by a scholiast on Lucan Phmrtaiia vl 74a. 
Described in the Repertorium of Conrad de Mure (1973) Rs 
the primordial God of ancient mythology ; so in the Genra- 
login Deontm of Boccaccio. The Utter appears to be the 
source of the word in modern literature lArioato, Spenvr, 
Miltoo, Shelley, etc)i 



DEMOGRAPHER. 

[By some supposed to be a corruption of fy/iiovpyos Demi- 
urgus; but this is very doubtful. The mediaeval writers con- 
nect it with dattnoH (Demon), and explain it as meaning 
either dxmonibus terror (terror to demons), or tembihs 
dsemon (terrible demon). From its connexion with magic, 
it may be a disguised form of some Oriental name.] 

1500 Spenser F. Q. 1. v. 22 Othou [Night] most auncient 
Grandmother of all . . Which wast begot in Daemogorgon's 
hall. 1667 Milton P. L. 11. 965 And by them stood Orcus 
and Ades, and the dreaded name Of Demogorgon. 1681 
Drvden Sp. Friary. 11 He's the first begotten of Beelzebub, 
with a face as terrible as Demogorgon. 1705 Purshall 
Meek, Macrocosm 85 The Saline, and Sulphurious Vapours, 
I take to be the True Demogorgon of the Philosophers, or 
Grandfather of all the Heathen Gods, i.e. Mettals. i8ax 
Shelley Prometh. Unb. I. 207 All the powers of nameless 
worlds . . And Demogorgon, a tremendous gloom. 1850 
Keightlev Fairy Myihol. 452 According to Ariosto, Demo- 
gorgon has a splendid tempb palace in the Himalaya moun- 
tains, whither every fifth year the Fates are all summoned 
to appear before him, and give an account of their actions. 

Demographer (ctfmp-grafai). [f. Demo- 
graphy: see -grapher.] One versed in demo- 
graphy. 

1881 P. Geodes in Nature No. 622. 524 The economic 
labours of the geographer, .and the demographer. 

Demographic (dem^igrse'fik), a. [f. next : 
see -graphic] Of or pertaining to demography. 

1882 Loud. Med. Record No. 86. 311 This proportion, .has 
no demographic interest. 1891 Scott. Leader 11 Aug. 4 In 
the demographic section there are to be investigated some 
social problems of more than usual intricacy. 

Demography (d/m^-grafi). [mod. f. Gr. brj pos 
people + -ypa<pia writing, description (see -graph y) : 
cf. F. dimographie, Journal des £conomistes, April 
1878.] That hranch of anthropology which deals 
with the life-conditions of communities of people, 
as shown by statistics of births, deaths, diseases, etc. 

1880 Libr. Univ. Knowl. V. 560 Two sections of general 
anthropology, viz. : 1, anthropology proper. .2, demography, 
which, .treats of the statistics of health and disease. *88a 
Athenzum 16 Sept. 374/1 The fourth International Congress 
for Hygiene and Demography was held last week at Geneva, 

Demoid (drmoid), a. [ad. Gr. Sq/w u hr] s vulgar, 
f. hypos the commons, the people : see -OID.] Used 
of a type of animal or plant which by its common- 
ness or ahundance characterizes a geographical 
region or a period of time ; especially of the 
characteristic fossil type of a geological formation. 

1884 H. G. Seelev Phillip's Man. of Geol. \. 437 The 
abundant demoid types, which are termed characteristic 
fossils, for their abundance is such that strata are easily 
recognised by them. Every formation has its demoid types ; 
which in the Primary rocks are generally brachiopods. 
1885 W. H. Hudleston in Geol. Mag.\i% The relations of 
a thoroughly demoid type are pretty wide. 

|| Demoiselle. [niod.F. (d?mwazg*l), from 
earlier damoiselle : see Damsel.] 

1. A young lady, a maid, a girl. 

Occurs in 16th c. for earlier damoiselle, damisell (see 
Damsel) ; in modern writers, in reference to France or 
other foreign country. 

1520 Caxton's Ckron. Eng. 1. 8 b/i A gentyl demoysell 
[ed. 1480 damisell] that was wonder fayre. 1763 Sterne 
Lett. Wks. (1830) 750/2 (Stanf.), A month's play with a 
French Demoiselle. 1824 Byron Juan xv. xlii, A dashing 
demoiselle of good estate. 1884 Hunter & Whyte My 
Ducats iii. (1885) 38 One student, skating along with his 
demoiselle, has cannoned against another. 

2. Zool. a. The Numidian Crane {Anlhropoides 
virgd) ; so called from its elegance of form. 

1687 Phil. Trans. XVI. 374 Six Demoiselles of Numidia, 
a Kind of Crane. 1766 Ibid. LVI. 210 The next I shall 
mention is the Grus Numidica, Numidian crane, or De- 
moiselle. 186a Chambers* Encycl. 484 The Numidian 
demoiselle is remarkable .. for elegance and symmetry of 
form, and grace of deportment, 
b. A dragon-fly. 
[1816 Kirbv & Sp. Entomol. (1818) I. 276 The name given 
to them in England, 'Dragon flies 1 , seems much more ap. 
plicable tban * Demoiselles 1 by which the French distinguish 
them.] 1844 Gosse in Zoologist II. 709 Thus I contracted 
an acquaintance with these demoiselles. 

Demolater (dzmp-latai). nonce-wd. [f. 5j)/to-s 
people + -later : cf. idolater.] A worshipper of 
the common people. So Demoma-niac, one madly 
attached to the common people. 

1886 Sat. Rev. 22 May 704/2 Friendly portrait of a demo- 
cracy by democrats, by demagogues, by demomaniacs even, 
and demolaters. 

Demolish (d/m£vlif), v. [a. F. ddmoliss-, 
lengthened stem of dtmolir (1383 in Littre), ad. 
L. demolirt to throw down, demolish, destroy, f. 
De- I. 6 + moliri to build, construct, erect, f. moles 
mass, massive stmctnre.] 
1. trans. To destroy (a building or other struc- 
ture) by violent disintegration of its fahric ; to pull 
or throw down, pull to pieces, reduce to ruin. 

1570-6 Lam barde Peramb. Kent (1826) 285 The Chapel 1 of 
Hakington . .was quite and cleane demolished. 1606 Warner 
Alb. Eng. xiv. lxxxv. (1612) 353 Both twaine made hauock 
of their foes, demolishing their Forts. 1641 J. Jackson True 
Evang. T. in. 181 Christ did. .demolish and breake downe 
that partition wall. 1776 Gibbon Decl. $ F. I. xvi. 422 They 
completely demolished the remainder of the edifice. 1825 
Macau lay Milton Ess. 1854 I. 11/1 The men who de- 
molished the images in cathedrals have not always been 
able to demolish those which were enshrined in their minds. 
T b. To break down or ruin pnrtially. Obs. 
1645 Evelyn Mem. (1857) L 170 Behind this stands the 
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great altar of Hereuloe, much demolished. 1656 Ibid. I. 331 
A fair town, but now wretchedly demolished by the late 
siege. 

t c. intr. with passive sense. Obs. rare. 

1600 Bible (Douay) Joel ii. 8 Through the windowes they 
shal fal and shal not demolish [Vulg. e t non demolientur]. 

if Archaic const. : demolishing— a-demolishing, in demoli- 
tion =being demolished : cf. building In Build v. 7. 

1686 Lond. Gaz. No. 2118/2 The House Gulicke lived in 
is demolishing. 1706 Ibid. No. 4199/3 The Castle of Nice 
is demolishing. 

2. fig. To destroy, make an end of. 

1620 Venner Via Recta viii. 193 They lesse resist extrinse- 
call and intrinsecall causes that demolish tbeir health. 1651 
Baxter Inf. Bapt. nox Demolishing the Church by division 
and contempt. 1735 Berkeley Def. Free-think. Math. § 32 
It is directly demolishing the very doctrine you would 
defend. 1878 Stewart & Tait Unseen Univ. vu. § 214. 2 1 1 
To demolish any so-called scientific objection that might be 
raised. 188a A thenzum 23 Dec. 844 The author demolishes 
most of those fanciful etymologies. 

b. humorously. To consume, finish up. 

[1639 Massinger Unnal. Combat nr. i, As tall a trencher- 
man . . As e'er demolished pye-fortification.] 1756 Footf. 
Eng. fr. Paris 1. Wks. 1799 1. 106 They proceed to demolish 
the substantials. 1879 Beerbohm Patagonia iii. 41 It is 
on record that be demolished the whole side of a young 
guanacho at one sitting. 

Hence Demolished ppl. a. 

1623 Donne Encaenia 34 That demolished Temple. 174^ 
Young Nt. Tk. vii. 833 Beneath the lumber of demolish d 
worlds. 1840 Thirlwall Greece VII. 347 On the site of the 
demolished theatre. 

Demo'lishable, a. [f. prec. + -able.] That 
can be demolished. 

1856 Ruskin Mod. Paint. III. iv. x. § 10 Only a glass 
house, frail, hollow, contemptible, demolishable. 

Demolisher (dfrn^lijai), [f. as prec. + -er I : 
cf. F. dimolisseur (.1547 in Hatzf.).] One who 
demolishes. 

16 1 5 Crook e Body of Man 247 Melancholy that enemy 
of the light and demolisher of the principles of life it selfe. 
1732 Berkelev Alciphr. v. § 25 Whatever merit this writer 
may have as a demolisher, I always thought he had very 
little as a builder. 1798 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. V. 354 
The demolishers of the Bastille. 1827 Scott Napoleon 
Introd., Collot d'Herbois, tbe demolisher of Lyons. 

Demolishing (dfmfrlijirj), vbl. sb. [-ingI.] 
The action of the verb Demolish : demolition. 

163a Lithgow Trav. vi. 260, I saw many ruinous lumpes 
of the Wals, and demolishings of the old Towne. 1684 
Bunvah Pilgr. n. 159, 1 will therefore attempt., the de- 
molishing of Doubting Castle. 1691 T. H[ale] Acc. Neiv 
Invent, p. lxxxi, The immediate demolishing of Nusances. 
Ibid. p. lxxxii, The demolishing some particular New En- 
croachments. 

Demolishing, ppL a, [-ing2.] That de- 
molishes. 

1726 Amherst Terra; Fit. 253 The same unrelenting, de- 
molishing spirit reigns in all monkish societies. 

Demo'lishment. Now rare. [f. Demolish 
v, + -ment : cf. F. dtmolissement {\VJZ^ esm " * n 
Godef.).] The act of demolishing; the state or 
fact of being demolished. 

1602 Fulbecke 2nd Pi. Parall. 51 Waste may bee com- 
mitted in the decay or deinolishment of an house. 170a 
Echard Eccl. Hist. (1710) 465 The . . demolishment of fifty 
of their strongest cities. 1884 Bookseller 6 Nov. 1190D/2 
The author has succeeded in the complete demolishment of 
Messrs. Darwin, Huxley and Co. _ ? 
•fh.pl. Demolished parts or remains, rums. Obs. 

1637-77 Feltham Resolves 1. c. 155 If no man should repair 
the breaches, how soon would all lye flatted in demohsh- 
ments? 1670 Clarendon Contempt. Psalms Tracts (1727) 
372 To repair those breaches and demolishments. 

Demolition (dem£li-Jan,di'-). [a- F - demolition 
(14th c. in Littre), ad. L. demolition-em, n. of action 
from demolirt to Demolish.] 

1. The action of demolishing (buildings or other 
structures) ; the fact or state of being demolished, 

16x0 Healey St. Aug. Citie of God 125 Before this demo- 
lition the people of Alba were all transported unto Rome. 
1780 Johnson Let. to Mrs. Titrate 9 June, The outrages 
began by the demolition of the mass-house by Lincoln's Inn. 
185a Conybeare & H. St. Paul (1862) I. v. 136 Its demolition 
was completed by an earthquake. 

b. pi. The remains of a demolished building ; 
demolished portions, ruins. Also fig. 

1638 Bar eh tr. Balzac's Lett. (1654) IV. 56 Out of their 
demolitions, Trophies might be erected. 1641 Evelyn Mem. 
{1857) I. 20 Being taken four or five days before, we had 
only a sight of the demoli ions [of the castle]. 1668 Claren- 
don Contempt. Psalms Tracts (1727J 734 All the breaches and 
demolitions they had made in his Church. 

2. fig. Destruction, overthrow. 

1549 Compl. Scot. xx. 184 There querellis tendit to the de- 
molitione of the antiant public veil. 1775 Gouv. Morris in 
Sparks Life <$■ Writ. (1832) I. 49 Such controversies fre- 
quently end in the demolition of those rights and privileges 
which they were instituted to defend. 187* Morley Vol- 
taire (1886) 243 The demolition of that Infamous in belief 
and in practice. 

Demolitionary (dempli'Janari), a. rare. [f. 
prec. + -art.] Of or pertaining to demolition ; 
ruining. 

1865 W. G. Palgrave Arabia!. 454 Too solid for the de- 
molitionary process of hypercritical writers. 

Demolitionist (dem^lrjbnist). [See -istJ 
One who aims at or advocates demolition. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 11. nt. v, Lafayette, .is marching 
homewards with some dozen of arrested demolition ists. 185a 



DEMON. 

Eraser's Mag. XLVI. 28 The Ultra-democratic party (not 
yet Republicans, only Demolitionists). 

Demomaniac : see Demolater. 

Demon (dfm3n\ Also 6-9 daemon. [In form, 
and in sense 1, a. L,.da?mon (med.L. demon) spirit, 
evil spirit, a. Gr. Zaipav divinity, genius, tutelary 
deity. But in senses 1 b and 2, put for L. dzmonium, 
Gr. hai^viov, neuter of tiaifiovios adj. * (thing) of 
divine or daemonic nature or character which is 
used by the LXX, N. Test., and Christian writers, 
for * evil spirit \ Cf. F. detnon v in Oresme 14th c. 
demones) ; also 13th c. demoygne~¥x. demoni y It., 
Sp. demonio, repr. L. dxmonium, Gr. Soi^viov.] 

1. In ancient Greek mythol ogy( = batuvv) : A super- 
natural being of a nature intermediate between that 
of gods and men ; an inferior divinity, spirit, genius 
(including the souls or ghosts of deceased persons, 
esp. deified heroes). Often written daemon for dis- 
tinction from sense 2. 

1569 J. Sawford tr. Agrippa Van. Artes 2 Grammarians 
. . doo expounde this woord Daemon, that is a Spirite, as if it 
were Sapiens, that is, Wise. 1587 Golding De Mornay xix. 
303 And vnto Cratylus again [Plato] saith, when the good 
man departeth this world, .hee becommeth a Daemon. 1638 
Mede GU Apost. iii. Wks. (1672) 111. 627 et seq. 1680 H. 
More Apocal. Apoc. 252 Daemons according to tbe Greek 
idiom, signify either Angels, or the Souls of men, any Spirits 
out of Terrestrial bodies, the Souls of Saints, and Spirits of 
Angels. 1774 J. BavANT Mythol. 1. 52 Subordinate daemons, 
which they supposed to be emanations and derivatives from 
their chief Deity. i846GaoTEt>*«-<ri.ii(i862)I.58 In Homer, 
there is scarcely any distinction between gods and daemons. 

b. Sometimes, particularly, An attendant, minis- 
tering, or indwelling spirit ; a genius. 

(Chiefly in references to the so-called ' daemon of Socrates \ 
Socrates himself claimed to be guided, not byafiat^wv or 
daemon, but by a SaiMortov, divinttm quiddam (Cicero), 
a certain divine principle or agency, an inward monitor or 
oracle. It was his accusers who represented this as a per- 
sonal dzmon, and the same was done by the Christian 
Fathers (under the influence of sense 2), whence the English 
use of the word, as in the quotations. See tr. Zeller's 
Socrates iv. 73; Riddell, Apology of Plato, Appendix A.) 

1387 Trevisa Higden 111. 279 We have> i-lerned of 
Socrates, bat was alway tendaunt to a spirit bat was l-cleped 
demon. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1222 The_ soule . . 
that obeieth not nor hearkeneth to her owne familiar and 
proper daemon. 1606 Shaks. A nt. $ CI. 11. iii. 19 O Anthony ! 
. .Thy Daemon, that thy spirit which keepes thee, is Noble, 
Couragious, high vnmatchable. 1758 Home Agis 11, In- 
spiration, The guardian god, the demon of the mind, Thus 
often presses on tbe human breast. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. 
(1852)!. 222 If the moral sense does not check, if the demon 
does not warn. 1865 Lecky Ration. (1878) 1. 378 note x Minu- 
cius Felix thought the daemon of Socrates was a devil. 

2. An evil spirit. 

a. (Representing hai^6viov of the LXX and N.T. 
(rarely 5tu>w); in Vulgate dwmcnium, daemon). 
Applied to the idols or gods of the heathen, and 
to the 'evil' or 'unclean spirits' by which demoniacs 
were possessed or actuated. 

A Jewish application of the Greek word, anterior to Chris- 
tianity. Aaiixovio. is used several times by the LXX to 
render shedim * lords, idols', and D^Jji? sesTirlm 

1 hairy ones' (satyrs or he-goats), the latter also rendered 
juiaraia 1 vain things '. It is also frequent in the Apocrypha 
(esp. in Tobit), and in the N.T., where m one instance (Matt. 
viiL 31) Ba(fjiov«; occurs in same sense. In the Vulgate 
generally rendered dsttnonium % pi. 4a t but once in O. T. 
(Lev. xvii. 7), and in jo places in N.T. (8 in St. Matthew) 
darmon. pi. -es. These words arc indiscriminately translated 
deofol in the Ags. Gospels, fund or deuit in Wyclif, and 
in all the i6-i7th c. versions devil \ the Revisers of 1881-5 
substitute demons in Deut. and Psalms, but in the # N. T. 
retain devil, -s t in the text, with the literal translation de- 
mon, -r, in the margin. Quite distinct from this is the word 
properly translated 1 Devil', 5io£oao?, which is not used m 
the plural. It is owing to this substitution of devil in the 
Bible versions, that demon is not found so early in this ; as 
in the popular sense b, which arose out of this identification. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Demon . . in Holy Scripture, 
the Word -is always taken for the Devil or a Bad Genius. 
i7*7-5i Chambers Cycl., Daemoniac is applied to a person 
possessed with a spirit or dsemon. 1767 T. Hutchinson 
Hist. Mass. II. i. 16 A young woman, .supposed to be pos- 
sessed with daemons. 1865 Mozlev Mirac. 201 note. The 
relation in which these persons stood to daemons and evil 
spirits. i88iN.T.(R.V.)>*«x.2o Hehath adevd l'»*rg. 
Gr. demon] and is mad; why hear ye him ? 1885 O. T.(R.V.) 
Deul. xxxii. 17 They sacrificed unto demons, which were 
no God.— Ps. cvi. yj. 

b. In general current use: An evil spirit; a 
malignant being of superhuman nature ; a devil. 

[1308 Trevisa Barlk. DeP.R. n. xix. (149s) 45 For Demon 
is to vnderstonde knowynge And the deuyll hyghte soo for 
sharpnesse . . of kyndely wytte.] a 1400 Cov. Myst. (shaks. 
Soc.) 399 Blow flamys of fer to make hem to brenne, Mak 
redy ageyn we com to this demon. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V, 11. 
ii. 12X If that same Daemon that hath gullM thee thus, 
Should witb his Lyon-gate walke the whole world. 1699 
Dampier Voy. II. in. iv. 32 [They] fired their Guns to kill 
the old Daemon that they say inhabits there to disturb poor 
Seamen. 178a Priestley Corrupt. Chr. I. 1. 8 A malignant 
daemon had brought [them] into his power. 1813 ocott 
Trierm. 11. Concl. vii, But wouldst thou bid the demons fly 
Like mist before the dawning sky. 1865 Wright Hist. 
Caricat. iv. (1875) 69 The three special characteristics of 
mediaeval demons were horns, hoofs, .and tails. 

C. Applied to a person (animal or agency per- 
sonified), of malignant, cruel, terrible, or destructive 
nature, of of hideous appearance. (Cf. devil.) 



DEMONACHIZE. 

1614 B. Jonson Barth. Fair in. y. Wks. (Rtldg.) .339/* 
' A caveat against cut«purses I \ . I" faith, I would fain see 
that demon, your cut-purse you talk of. i6at T. G. Waine- 
w sight in Ess. ft Crii. (1880) 1*7 The grim demon of a 
bulbdog who Interrupts the cat. i8aa Scott Pirate xL The 
Roatwain used to be staunch enough, and so is Goflfe, 
though an incarnate demon. 1839 Cablyle Mist. (1857) II. 4 
The Tartar Khan, with his shaggy demons of the wilderness, 
d. fig. An evil passion or agency personified. 

171a AonisoN Sped. No. 387 ? 1 1 Melancholy is a kind of 
Demon that haunts our Island. 1754 Chatham Lett. Nephew 
v. 39 Ueware. .of Anger, that daemon, that destroyer of our 
peace. 1809 Pinkney Trav. France 86 The daemon of 
anarchy has hero raised a superb trophy on a monument of 
ruins. Mod. Led astray by the demon of intemperance. 

3. attrib. and Comb. a. appositive (—that is a 
demon), as demon-companion, -god, -/tag, -king) 
-lover x -mole, -snake ; spec, applied eolloq. to one 
who seems more than human in ihe rapidity, cer- 
tainty, destractiveness, etc. of his play or perform- 
ance, as a demon boxvler at cricket, b. simple 
attrib. nnd attrib. comb, (of, belonging, or relating 
to a demon or demons), as demon altar, -doctrine , 
herd, 'land, life, 'trap, -ship, -worship ; demon- 
bird «* Devil-bibd; demon-kind (after man- 
kind], the nature of demons; the race of demons; 
also C. demon-like adj. 

1863 W. Phillips Speeches iv. 57 The *demon altar of our 
land. 1840 ). Fosass xi Venrs tn Ceylon (1841) 353, 1 first 
heard the wild and wailing cry of the gaulawa, or ♦demon- 
bird. 1883 Harpers Mag. Nov. 900/1 We do not want our 
boys..*demon bowlers. 1814 HvaoN Corsair 11. iv, Some 
Afrit sprite,Whose *demon death-blow left no hope for fight. 
1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles 111. 177 Al those *demon-doctnnes 
..introduced by Antichrist ana his Sectator*. 1638 Msde 
Gt. A post. vi. Wks. (167a) III. 635 A worshipper of •Daemon- 
cods. 1814 Prophetess ml iv, Like the 'demon-bags of 
Tartarus. 1774 J. Bryant Mythol. I. 141 Among all the 
*dasmon herd what one is there of a form . . so odious . . as 
Prianus. 1800 E. H. Bark tea Wayfaring in Fr. 15 That 
small Memon- insect, the mosquito. 1857 Tail's Mag. 
XXIV. 378 The sentences, on all mankind and *demonkind. 
1859 G.Wilson Life E. Forbes i. 39 Grim or gentle visitants 
from *Demonl»nd or Fairyland. 1851 Mavns Rkid Scalp. 
Hunt. xi. 89 They seem endowed with *demon life. 18*2 

E. Nathan Langreath III. 416 *Demon-like horrors. 1757 
Coleridge Kubta Khan 16 Woman wailing for her 'demon- 
lover. i8ai Keats Isabel xlv, And let nis spirit, like a 
*demon-mole, Work through the clayey soil and gravel hard. 

1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles 111. 56 The *j3emon-theology..was 

bruught into the Christian Church first by the Gnostics. 

Ibid., By this their 'demon- worship. 

Demonachize (d/m^nakalz), v. [f. De- II. 

1 + L, monachus monk + -ize.] trans. To deprive 
of monks. 

1810 D.Turner Tour in Normandy II. 94 So thoroughly 
. . had the Normans demonachised Nenstria. 

Demona'gerie. nonce-wd. [f. Demon, nftcr 
menagerie^\ An assemblage of demons. 

1848 TaiTs Mag. XV. 433 Slavery .. unless it bad been 
now and then checked, would have transformed the earth 
ere now into a demonagerie. 

T DemO'XiagOgTie. Obs. [f. as next + d^oryoj 
drawing forth.f A means of expelling a demon. 

1786 Ferriar in Mem. Lit. <$• Philos. Soc. Manchester 
(1790) III. 74 Dr. Thoner extols mcrcurius vita*, as remark- 
ably useful in expelling preternatural substances from the 
body. . Almost every man had his favourite demonagogue. 

t Dcmonarcll. Obs. [f. as next + Gr. dpx^s 
chief] A ruler of demons ; a chief demon. 

1778 H. Farmer Leit. Worthington it. (R.), The false sup- 
position, that the Jews held only one prince of demons; and 
that demonarch was a term never applied by them to any 
but to the Devil. 

+ De'monarchy. Obs. [f. Gr. tiaifuuv, Zcupov- 
(see Demon) + -a/>x ta > tyxh sovereignty, rule.] The 
rule or dominion of a demon. 

c 1643 Maximes Unfolded 8, DemonarcHie, or the Domi- 
nion of the Divell. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles m. 931 Al that 
pretended Hierarchie or Demonarchie which the Emperor, 
as supreme Head in al maters Civil and Ecclesiastical, 
assumed. 

Demoness (d/~mones). [f. Demon + -ess.] 
A female demon ; a she-devil. 

a 1638 Mede Apost. Later Times{t6ii) 31 The Sichemites 
. . had a Goddesse or Daemonesse under the name of 
Jephta's daughter. 1856 Titan Mag. Aug. 190/a That 
smiling demoness, his mother. 1879 M. D. Conway De. 
ntonoL 1. 11. iv. 1 17 A demoness who sometimes appears just 
before the floods. 

Demonetization (d/m^nftoiz^-Jan). [f. next 
+ -ATioN.] The action of demonetizing, or condi- 
tion of being demonetized. 

185a T. Hankey {title), Faucher's Remarks . . on the 
Production of the Precious Metals, and on the Demonetiza- 
tion of Gold in several Countries in Europe. 1852 A. 
Johnson Observ. Supplies of Gold 3 The demonetization of 
the Dutch Gold coin was effected at that time. 1863 Fawcett 
Pol. Econ. 111. xv. (1876) 488 Partial demonetization of silver. 

Demonetize (dfnyntotz), v» [ad. mod.F. de*- 
monttise-r (Diet. Acad. 1835), f - De " l ~ 
morula money: see -ize.] trans. To deprive of 
standard monetary value ; to withdraw from use as 
money. Hence'Dem(ynGtize&ppl.a.,-Hingvbl.sb. 

185a T. Hankey tr. Faucher's Protiwt. Precious Metals 
31 On August 6, 1849, the Government laid before the As- 
sembly the scheme of a law to 1 demonetise ' the pieces of 
five and ten florins* 1853 T. Wilson Jottings on Money 
83 Merchants not understanding the demonetising of gold 
by the Dutch in 1850, 1876 FAwcarr Pol. Econ. lit. xv. 
VOL. III. 
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487 Germany ha*, within the last few years, demonetised 
silver. 1879 Daily Nctvs 4i May 3/1 To keep up the price 
of the demonetised metal. 

Demonette d/ra5ne*l). tionee-wd. [dim. of 
Demox : see -ette.] A little demon. 

1854 Caboune Fox Mem. Old Friends <i88a) ao8 Baby 
tortoises, roost exquisite black demonette*, an inch and a 
half long, with long tails. 

Demoniac (d/mtfa'nia'k), a. and sb. Forms: 
4-5 demoniak (»yak), 5-7 -acko, 5-8 -ack, 6-7 
-ako, 7 -aque, (d»-)» 7- demoniac, [ad. late L. 
dxmoniae-us fin TertnlHan e 200), a. Gr. type 
*SatHovicuc-6s t t. Zatfi6vtov: sec Demox.] 

A. adj. 1. Possessed by a demon or evil spirit. 
c 1386 Chaucer Sompn. T. 533, 1 hold him ceneinfy de- 

moniak. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour C vij, The lady wente 
oute of her wytte and was al demonyak a long tyme. 154a 
Dooaoa Dyctary xxxvii. (1870) 998 Lunatycke, or frantycke, 
or demonyackc. * 161 a Dons p. Bu^ararof (1644) 917 That 
the Kings of Spaine should dispossess Dacmoniaoue persons. 
1647 H. More Song of Soul 1. n, xxix, Magic k can onely 
quell natures Daimoniake. c 1811 Fiseu Ltd. Art v. (1848) 
471 The demoniac boy among the series of frescoes at Grotta 
r errata. 1813 Examiner 15 Mar. 165/1 This .. idea .. 
operated upon the demoniac spirit of the wretch. 
b. Pertaining to demoniacal possession. 
1674 Milton P. L. (ed. a) XI. 485 Demoniac phrenzy, 
moping melancholy, And moon-struck madness. f a 1814 
Prophetess tt. vii, As with demoniac energy possess'd ! 

2. Of or pertaining to demons. 

164a Milton Apol. Smect. (1851) »7sThis is the Demoniack 
legion indeed. 1671 — P. R. iv. 6*8 He . . Shall chase thee 
. . From thy demoniack holds, possession foul. 1669 Galk 
Crt. Gentiles \. n. vi. 71 The mourning of the Demoniac 
Spirits, for the death of their great God Pan. 188a Fabxai 
Early Chr. II. a66, I agree with those who see in this 
viiion a purely demoniac nost. 

3. Characteristic of or befitting a demon; devilish. 
i8so Haslttt Lect. Drum. Lit. 179 Wrought up to a pitch 

of demoniac scorn and phrensy. 1854 M as. Gasxkll A/orth 
ff S. xxii, It was as the damoniac desire of some terrible 
wild beast for the food that » withheld from his ravening. 
x86a Tyndall Mountaineer. L 3 The spirit of life .. is ren- 
dered demoniac or angelic. 

4. Of the natnre of a daemon or in-dwelling spirit ; 
« Demonic 2. 

1844 Masson Ess., Three Devils (1856) 171 Goethe and 
Niebuhr generalised in the phrase 'the demoniac led. 1874 
p. »88 demonicl element* that mystic something which they 
seemed to detect in all men of unusual potency among their 
fellows. Ibid., The demoniac element in a man . . may in 
one case be the demoniac of the etherial and celestial, in 
another the demoniac of the Tartarean and infernal. 1856 
W. E. Fobsteb in T. W. Reid Z,iy?(i888) 1. viil 306 Denying 
. . that demoniac element in man which is the very fire of God. 

B. sb. 

1. One possessed by a demon or evil spirit. 

^1386 Chaucek Sompn. T. 584 He nas no fool, ne no 
demoniak. 1483 Caxton Cnto E viij b, And helyth the 
demonyackes or madde folke. 1546 Lancley Pol. Verg. De 
Invent. 1. xviil 33 a, To banish the Spirit out of y De- 
moniake. 1665 Boylr Occas. Reft. iv. x. (1845)936 Possessed 
by it as Docmoniacks are possessed by the Divel. 1717 Brax e- 
ley in Fraser Life (1871) 580 The demoniacs of S. Andrea 
della Valle. 1845 Dabwin Voy. Nat. x. (1870) a« They 
looked like so many demoniacs who had been fighting. 

t 2. EccU Hist. (See qnot.) Obs. 

1737-51 Chambers CycL, Dsemoniacs, are also a party or 
branch of the Anabaptists, wbose distinguishing tenet it is, 
that the devils shall be saved at the end of the world. 1847 
in Craig, and later Diets. 

Demoniacal (d/monarakal), a. (sb.) [f. as 
prec. + -al.] a. Of or pertaining to demons, b. 
«=Demoxiac t, i b. c. Befitting or of the nature 
of a demon ; devilish, fiendish. 

Demoniacal possession : the possession of a man hy an 
indwelling demon or evil spirit, formerly held to be the 
cause of some species of insanity, epilepsy, etc 

1614 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 883 In the Popish Churches 
. . their ridiculous, or demoniacall service, who can endure? 
161151 BuBTON/l*a/. Mel. 1. i. m. 35 Extaticall and daemo- 
niacail persons. Ibid. 1. ii. 11. vii, Imaginary dreams ire of 
divers kinds, natural, divine, demoniacal, etc. 1681 Hal- 
lywrll Melampr. 78 (1*0 A notable instance of demoniacal 
possession. 1741 Wabbubton Dfv. Legal, rx. Notes Wks. 
1811 VI. 301 The Possessions recorded in the Gospel, .called 
demoniacal 1856 Kanb Arcl. Expi. 1. xxviii. 367 ^ Ie o*5 in g 
nnd demoniacal expressions. 1858 Lytton What will He 
do 11. xi, His quarrels with a demoniacal usher % 1877 Black 
Green Past. xl. (1878) 333 The temper of the mistress of the 
house, .of such a demoniacal complexion. 

Hence Demoni-*cally adv. 

1810 G. S. Fabeb Dispens. (1833) I. 345 Demoniacally 
possessed. 1865 L. OnfMANT Piccadilly (1870) job She 
looked at roe.. demoniacally. 

Demoniacism (dfmfaai'&u'm). rare.* 0 'The 
stale of being a demoniac ; the practice of de- 
moniacs ' (Craig 1847). 

1848 WaasTEfi dtes Milman. 

+ jDemoniacle. a. Obs. Also -yakyl» [a. 
OF. demoniacle, the usual representative of L. 
drcmoniae-us : cf. OF. triaele, Treacle, L. Iheriaca^ 
« Demoniac. 

c 1500 Me lusine 314 WTuche,tbrugh arte demonyacle, hath 
myserabl y suflfred deth. J503 Kalender ofSheph. , Of Yre, 
The man yrews vs lyk to 000 demonyakyt 

Demonial, a. rare. [a. OF. demon ial, prob. 
med L. *dvmonial-is, f. dxmoninm : see Demon* 
and -al.] Of or relating to a demon or demons ; 
also, of the natnre of a demon, demoniacal. 

1675 R. BumioccK Causa Dei 310 To hear Diotima de- 
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scribing the Demooial Nitnre. 1678 Cunwotm tntell. Syit. 
I. iv. I 14. #64 No one who acknowledge* Demonlal things, 
can deny Demons. 1849 Sidonla II. 387 Because of the 
S)»eH which the dcmonial sorceress laid on them. 
JJemoniality (dfnwn^nrllU). rare. [f. prec. 
+ -ity\] The nalure of demons ; the realm of 
demons, demons collectively. (Cf. spirituality.) 

1879 (title), Demoniality ; or Inctibi and Succubi . . by the 
Rev. r atlier SinUtrari, of Ameno . . now fir»t tran«lated Inlo 
English. 1891 Sat. Rev. 9 May 543/3 The old wives' fables 
. . are those of demoniality, black masse*, etc. 

Demonian (dfm#»*nian), a. [f. L. d.rmoni-um 
(see Demon) + -AN.] Of, relating to, or of the 
natnre of, a demon or demons. 

1671 Milton P. R. 11. 133 Princes, Heaven's ancient sooi, 
ethereal thrones, Demonian spirits now. 1790 It. Boyd 
Sheph. Lebanon In Poet. Reg. (1808) 146 Demonian visions. 
1833 Thiblwau. in Philol. Museum 1 1. 583 So far as we can 
find oor way in this truly daemonian twilight. 1840 Tail* s 
Mag. VII. 410 Against such demonian manifestation*. 

I fence f Demonla-niam, the doctrine of demo- 
niacal possession. 

1741 wabbubton Div. Ltgat. \x. Wks. 1788 III. 775 An 
error, which so dreadfully affected the religion they were 
entrusted to propagate, as Demon i an Um did, if it were an 
error. 176a — Doctrine cf Grace il vii. (1763) II. 161 To 
ascribe both to Enthusiasm or Demomanism. 

[Here some modem edd. have Demon s asm t which has 
thence passed into Latham and later Diets.] 

t Demoniast. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. after Gr. 
agent-nonns in -aorijf, f. -6*iv, -a{*i>\] One who 
has dealings with demons, or with the devil. 

1736 Db For Hist. Devlin, x. (1840) 339 His disciples and 
emissaries, as witches and wizards, demoniast% and the like. 

tDemoniat. a. Obs. [corresp. to Pr. de- 
monial, OCat. dimonial, from L. dtemoniae-us : 
see Demoniac] Demoniacal, devilish. 

1613 Lithcow. Trav. x. aoi This grim demoniat splght. 
Demonla^tic, a. rare- 1 , -prec. 

1880 P. GiLLMOB* On Duty 10 Tragedies as cold-blooded 
and demon iatic as ever occurred. 

Demonic (dfmpiik), a. Also d»m-. [ad. 
L. demonic-US, a. Gr. latpovitc-trt of or pertaining 
to a demon, possessed by a demon, f. Saifiwy, 
Zcupov- : see Demon and -ic.1 

1. Of, belonging to, or of the nature of, a demon 
or evil spirit ; demoniacal, devilish. 

166a Evelyn Chalcogr. 68 Convulsive nnd even Demonic 
postures. 1738 G. Smith Curious Relat. I . iv. 518 So many 
Demonick Delusions. 1840 Cablvle Heroes (1858) 197 
*JtHunsl Giants, huge shaggy beings of a demonic character. 
1886 Q. Rev. Oct. 53 The traditional demonic proposal, 1 \ 
will be your servant bere, and you shall be mine hereafter'. 

2. Of, relating to, or of the nature of, superna- 
tural power or genius = Ger. ddmoniseh (Gtithe) \ 
cf. Demon 1. (In this sense usually spell dmnonie 
for distinction.) 

1798 W. Tavlob in Monthly Rev. XXVI. 491 In his im- 
mature youth he had detected within himself a something 
demonic 1854 Lowell Cambridge 30 Yn. Ago Pr. Wks. 
1890 I.87 Shall I take Hrahmin Alcott's favonie word, and 
call him a Daemonic man? I1874 see Demoniac 4.I 1879 
Fitzgexald Lett. (1889) I. 447 Th^e is enough to show 
the Daemonic Dickens : as pure an instance of Gemu* as 
ever lived. 1887 Saintsbubv Hist. Elitab. Lit. vii. (1890) 
958 If they have not the dxroooic virtue of a few great 
dramatic poets, they have . . plentiful sobstitntes for iL 

Demonical (H/hy-nlkal), a. Now rare or Obs. 
[f. as prec + -al.J 

1. =prec 1. 

1588 J. Habvky Discourt. Probl. 70 Without any.. mix- 
ture of demonicall, or supernaturall Magique. 1603 Hol- 
land Pint arch' 4 Mor. 1299 That Typhon wa* some fiend 
or demonicall power. 1607 TorsELL Fourf. Beasts (1658) 
i»7 Falsly imputing this demonical illusion to divine revela- 
tion. 165a Gaulb Magastrom. 334 Examples of demonicall 
familiars. i8ao Examiner No. 6a 1. 148/1 To nt tribute de- 
monical properties to God. 1836 T. H. Newman Par. Serm. 
(ed. a) II. iii. 38 This divine inspiration was so far parallel 
to demonical possession. 

f2. « Demoniac i. Obs. 

1696 L. Oweh Spec. Jesuit. C 16*9) 43 Th* people . . made 
no more account of her words than of a Demonical creature. 

f Demoni'craty. Obs. rare- 0 . 
1656 Blount Glossogr., Demonicratie, the Government of 
divels. 

Demoniculture. nonee-wd. [See Cultube.] 
Demon-worship, demonolatrv. 

1879 M. D. Conway Demonol. 1. 11. x. 939 Much ..is but 
elaborate demoniculture. 

Demonifage (d/ro^-nifii/dg . nonce- wd. [f. 
L. daemon (Demon) + -fcce, L. -fttgus chasing 
away.] Something used to drive away demons; 
a charm against demons. 

1790 Pennant London (1813^ *7i Isabella .. I hope was 
wrapped in the friar's garment, for few stood more 10 need 
of a daemonifuge. 1848 Souninr Comm. -pi. Bk. III. 771 Salt 
a demonifuge. 

Demonish (drnwotO, a . rare. [£ Demon* + 
-ISH.1 Of the natnre of a demon ; demonic 

1863 DaAfsa Intell. DeveL Europe viL (1865) 159 He 
evoked two visible demonish imps. ^ ^ 
b. as adv. {humorous.) * Devilish . 

1867 O. W. Holmes Guard. Angel iv. (1891) 49 * It was a 
demonish hard case ', he said. 

Demonism (drmoniz'm). Also da&^ [f. 
Demon + -ism.] Belief In, or doctrine of, demons. 

1699 SHAmsa. Eno. cone. Virtue 1. L (1709) a Theism 
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stands in opposition to dsemonism, and denotes goodness in 
the superior Deity. 1789 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) 1 1 . 553 
The comparative merits of atheism and demonism. 1865 
Spectator 4 Feb. 130/3 The ridicule of the devil and his imps 
never penetrated England, demonism never having had any 
hold upon the masses. 1891 Antidote 5 May 139 A belief in 
demonism and witchcraft. 

Demonist (drmonist). Also dee-, [f. Demon 
+ -1ST.] A believer in, or worshipper of, demons. 

1641 Dialogue Answered 6 One Marke a great Daemonist. 
1699 Shaftesb. Enq. cone. Virtue 1. i. (1709) 2 To believe 
the governing Mind, or Minds, not absolutely and neces- 
sarily good . . hut capable of acting according to mere will 
or fancy, is to be a dzemonist. 

Demonization (dz":m6n3iz£ l *j3n). [f. next : 
see -ation.] The action of turning into, or repre- 
senting as, a demon. 

1799 W. TAVLoa in Robberds Mem. 1. 305, 1 hope to atone 
to them for my demonizations. 1 1879 M. D. Conway De- 
mand. I. 11. v. 140 The demonisation of the forces and 
dangers of nature belongs to the structural action of the 
human mind. 

Dempnize (drmonsiz), v. [f. med.L. d#mo- 
nizdre : cf. Gr. dcufiovi(-€<x0at passive, to be pos- 
sessed by a demon : see -IZE.] 

1. tram. To make into, or like, a demon ; to 
render demoniacal ; to represent as a demon. 

1821 Examiner §79/1 That subdued superstition, espion- 
age, and persecution . . more adequately demonises active 
hypocrisy and oppression. 1879 M. D. Conway Demonol. 
1. t. iv. 26 In Persia the asuras— demonised in India — re- 
taincd their divinity. 1888 Morning- Post 12 Sept., Where 
men are brutalized, women are demonized, and children 
are brought into the world only to be inoculated with cor- 
ruption. 

2. To subject to demoniacal influence. 

1864 in Webster. 1888 Sat. Rev, 2 June 674 An alligator 
becomes 'demonized ' and works the wicked will of a witch. 

Hence De-monized, De-monizing ppl. a. 

1837 Cablyle Fr. Rev. 11. v. iv, Black demonised squad- 
rons. 1857-8 Sears A than. xi. 90 Demonizing passions. 
1883 Monier Williams Relig. Th. in India ix. 234 Tenanted 
by . . demonized spirits of dead men, superhuman beings. 

Demono-, before a vowel demon-, repr. Gr. 
8aifiovo- t combining form of daifuw DEMON; oc- 
curring in various modern formations, as Demono*- 
cracy, the rule of demons; a ruling body of demons 
(quot. 1827). f Demono machy, fighting with a 
demon, f Demono'magy, magical art relating to 
demons, f Demonomancy, divination by the 
help of demons. Demono pathy, a mental disease 
in which the patient fancies himself, or acts as if, 
possessed by a demon. De= monophobia, fear of 
demons. Demono 'gopher {nonce-wd.) ) one in- 
spired by a demon or by the devil (controversially 
opposed to iheosopher). Also Demonogeaphy, 
etc. : see below. 

1730-6 Bailey (folio), Dcmonocracy^ the government^ of 
devils. 1815 W. H. I bel and Scribbleomania 282 A spirit 
. .By fouldemonocracy wholly subdu'd. 1827 Sia H. Taylob 
Isaac Comnenus u. iii, A demonocracy of unclean spirits 
Hath govern'd long these synods of your Church. 1718 
D. Campbell {title\ Dseinonomachie or War with the Devil, 
in a short Treatise, a 1808 Bp. Hurd (L.), The author had 
rifled all the stores of demonomagy to furnish out an enter- 
tainment. 1652 Gatjle Magastrom. 165 Daemonomancy, 
divining by the suggestions of evill daemons or devils. 1865 
Cornh. Mag. Apr. 475 But what is demonopathy the Mor- 
zinois might reasonably have asked? What was it that had 
come to their valley? 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Demonopathy, 
daemonomania. 1888 J. Murdoch Women 0/ India 16 This 
demonophobia was learned from their mothers. 1780 Wesley 
Wks, (1872) IX. 518 [Behmen] ought to be styled a de. 
monosopher rather than a theosoplier. 1881 Overton 
W. Law 198 Behmen was no 4 Demonosopher ' (to adopt 
Wesley's happy phrase). 

DemonogTapher (d/mon^grafaj). [f. mod. 
L. dtwnonograph-us, F. di! monograph e (17th c.\ 
answering to a Gr. type *5cupiovoypa<pos ; see 
-graph.] A writer on demons. 

1736 Bailey (folio) Appendix (9 N 2) Daemonographer. 
1877 tr. Lacroix' Sc. £ Lit. Mid. Ages (1878) 201 Plotinus 
. . and his disciple Porphyrus . . who maybe looked upon as 
the first demonographers of the Middle Ages. 1883 Miss 
R. H. Busk in N. $ Q. 24 Nov. 401/2 1 talian demonographers 
do not make any distinction between, .a fairy and a witch. 

So Demo-nogfraph ( = prec), Demono-ffraphy. 

1865 Cornh. Mag.X.1. 485 Both these celebrated demono- 
graphs concurring in the opinion. 1889 Cent. Vict. t De- 
monography, the descriptive stage of demonology. O. T. 
Mason. 

Demonolatry (d/~m6np-latri). [f. Gr. type 
*8atfjLovo-\&Tp€ta (see -latry) : in mod.F. dtmon- 
oldlrie (Littre).] Demon- worship. 

1668 M. Casaubon Credulity 38 (T.) Nicholaus Remigius 
. . in his books of demonolatrie, doth profess [etc.]. 1678 
Cuoworth Intell. Sysl. 593 Creature-worship, now vulgarly 
called idolatry — that is, for their cosmo- latry, astro-latry, 
and demono-latry. 1850 Robertson Serm. Ser. 11. ii. (1864) 
24 Somewhat like what we might now call demonolatry. 
1879 M. D. Conwav Demonol. I. n. xi. 258 The number 
seven holds an equally high degree of potency in Singhalese 
demonolatry. 

So Demono'Iater, a demon-worshipper ; Demo- 
nolatriacal a., -Ia'trlo a., Demono'latrons a., 

of, pertaining to, or of the nature of demon -wor- 
ship ; Demono-latronsly adv. 
1816 G. S. Faber Orig. Pagan Idol. I. 394 A religion . . 
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1 so far as its demonolatriacal part is concerned. Ibid.\\\. 
290 The first authors of the great demonolatric apostasy. I 
1833 — Recapit. Apostasy 106 The later or demonolatrously 
Christian Roman Empire. 1846 — Lett. Tractar. Seccss. 
Popery 240 The predicted Demonolatrous Apostasy. 1875 

E. White Life in Christ iv. xxvL (1878) 431 Jerome and 
Augustine, those intolerant doctors of the demonolatrous 
'apostasy*, as Mr. Isaac Taylor has truly described them. 
1876 Bp. Caldwell in Contemp. Rev. Feb. 370 Certain de- 
monolators in the present day . . display as plain signs of 
demoniacal possession as ever were displayed eighteen bun- 
dred years ago. 

Demonology (d/mon^'lodgi). Also 7 *gie, 
7-9 dee-, [mod. f. Gr. baifiwv + -\oyta -logy : cf. 

F. demonologie (16th c. in Littre).] That branch 
of knowledge which treats of demons, or of beliefs 
about demons ; a treatise on demons. 

1597 James I (title), Daemonologie, in Forme of a Dia- 
logue, diuided into three Bookes. f 1645 Howell Lett. 

ii05o) III. 37, 1 return you the Manuscript you lent me of 
)a?monologie. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. 111. xL 256 The Greeks 
(from wbose Cnstomes, and Damonology . . their Religion 
became .. corrupted). 1775 H. Fahmer Demoniacs N. T. 

I. vii. 135 Demonology composed a very eminent part of the 
Pythagorean and Platonic philosophy. 1857 ewell Hist. 
Induct. Se. I. 215 An imaginary mythology or demonology. 
1875 E. White Life in Christ 111. xxi. (1878) 310 The apos- 
tolic demonology alone explains that paradox. 

So DemonoTog-er, Demono-Iogist, one who 
studies or is versed in demonology ; Demonolo-gic 
a. f of or pertaining to demonology ; Demonolo*- 
glcal a., concerned with demonology ; Demono- 
Io'gically adv. 

a 1734 NoflTH Exam. ill. ix. § 7 (1740) 652 If the Devil 
himself . . could . . have supplied more livid Defamation . . 

I am no Dsemonologer. 1749 Bp. G. Lavingtoh Enthus. 
Meth. $ Papists (1754) II. 36 The former suffer purely (as 
Damonologists write) from the Operation of Satan himself, 
or his Imps. 1801 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XI. 44 
A metrical romance, of which his dsemonological studies 
were to supply the machinery. 1833 Carlyle Misc. (1857) 
III. 194 Working quite demonologically. 1834 H. Miller 
Scenes $ Leg. xx. (1857) 291 He replied in the prescribed 
formula of the demonologist. 1844 N. Brit. Rev. 1.153 The 
demonologic contest, in which the Evil One is . . driven 
off by the mystical artillery of the priest. 1886 Rogers 
Soc. Life Scotl. III. xx. 269 Engaged in demonological 
inquiries. 

Demonomachy, -magy, -mancy: see De- 
mono-. 

Demonomania (d/~m6n0im*i*nia). [a. med. 
L. dxmonomania, f. Gr. batfxwv, Satfiovo- + Mania. 
Aaifiovofiav'ta was used in eccles. Gr. in a some- 
what different sense: see next.] (See quot. 
1883.) 

1880 Sat. Rev. No. 1295. 249 Outbreaks of the epidemical 
demonomania to which every age is liable. 1883 Syd. Soc. 
Lex.) Daemonomania, a kind of madness in which the 
patient fancies himself possessed by devils ; it is a variety 
of melancholia, originating in mistaken views on religious 
subjects. 

t Demono'manie. Obs. [a. F. dimonomanie 
(1580 in Hatzf.), ad. med.L. demonomania , a. 
eccles. Gr. Baifiovofuivia foolish belief in demons, 
f. fmvia Mania.] Foolish belief in demons ; de- 
votion to the subject of demonology. 

1623 Fa vine Theat. Hon. 11. xiii. 208 Excelled in Demon, 
omanie all them that had gone before them. 1638 SirT. 

II erbert Trav. (ed. 2) 231 They . . abolisbt their celestiall 
worship, and (as Strabo relates) received Deraonomanie, 
continued till Mahomet. 

t Demo'nomist. Obs. [f. as Demonomy + 
-1ST.] A believer in or worshipper of demons. 

1638 Sia T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 302 The idolaters be- 
yond all measure grosse Demonomists. Ibid. 329 Celebes 
. . well peopled, but with bad people ; no place ingendring 
greater JDemonomists. 

t Demonomy (dim^'nSmi). Obs. [app, short- 
ened from demononomy, f. Gr. ZdL}i<uv Demon, with 
ending of astronomy, etc.] Belief in demons, 
demon -worship. 

1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 8 Howbcit the divelL . 
has infused demonomy and prodigious idolatry into their 
hearts. Ibid. 306 Drunk with abominable demonomy and 
superstition. 1665 Ibid. (1677) 365 These Javans are drunk 
in Demonomy. 

Demonopathy, -phobia : see Demono-. 
De-monopolize (dim^np'p^siz), v. [f. De- 

II. 1 + Monopolize.] trans. To destroy the 
monopoly of, withdraw from monopoly. 

1878 H. A. Webster in Encycl. Brit. VI. 154/1 Since the 
expiry of the contract the mines [of Colombia] have been 
demonopolized. 

Demonosopher : see Demono-. 

Demonry (drmanri). [f. Demon + -by : c£ 
devilry.] Demoniacal influence or practices. 

a 1851 Joanna Baillie (O.), What demonry, thinkest tbou, 
possesses Varus ? 

Demonship (drmanjip). rare. [f. as prec. + 
-snip.] The rank or condition of a demon. 

a 1638 Mede Apost. Later Times (1641) 18 They com- 
menced Heroes, who were as Probationers to a Daemonship. 

Demonstrabrlity. [f. next + -ity.] The 
quality or condition of being demonstrable. 

1825 Coleridge Aids Rejl. (1873) 161 note, The Demonstra- 
bility required would countervene all the purposes of the 
Truth. 1870 M. Williams Fuel of Sim § 170. 115 Their 
spectroscopic demonstrability. 
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Demonstrable (dftnp-nstrab'l, de-m^nstrab'l), 
a. [ad. L. demonstrdbil-isy {.demonstrate: see De- 
monstrate and -ble.] Capable of demonstration. 

L Capable of being shown or made evident, 
fb. occas. = Evident, apparent (obs.). 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 4691 I wolde . . Shewe thee withouten 
fable A thyng that is not demonstrable. 1530 Palscr. 309/2 
Demonstrable, demonstrable. 1604 Shaks. Oth. m. iv. 142 
Some vnhatch'd practise, Made demonstrable heere in 
Cyprus to him, Hath pudled his cleare Spirit. 1647 
Clabenoon Hist. Reb. vi. (1843) 292/1 That it should be 
more demonstrable to the kingdom, than yet it^ was, that 
the war was, on his majesty's part, purely defensive. 1739 
Cibbea Apol.{ij^S) I. 46 In what shape they wou'd severally 
come out.. was not then demonstrable to the deepest fore* 
sight. 1867 J. Hogg Microsc. 11. i. 263 This body without 
any demonstrable influence of a nucleus is capable of sub- 
dividing. 1875 H. C. Wood T/terap. (1879) 158 Upon the 
vaso-motor nerves, .[it] has no demonstrable influence. 

2. Capable of being proved clearly and conclu- 
sively. 

1551 Records Pathiv. Knotvl. 1. xxiv, This is a certaine 
waye to fynde any touche line, and a demonstrable forme, 
i59£ Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. lxiii. (161 1) 334 All points of 
Christian doctrine are either demonstrable conclusions or 
demonstrative principles. 1662 H. Mobe Philos. Writ. Pref. 
Gen. {1712) 13 It being so mathematically demonstrable that 
there is that which is properly called Spirit. 1745 Fielding 
True Patriot Wks. 1775 IX. 334 With numberless other 
propositions equally plain and demonstrable. 1864 Bowek 
Logic xl 374 Propositions are also said to be demonstrable, 
if they require or admit of proof. 

Hence 3>emo*nstra'bIeness = Demonstrability. 

1675 J. Smith Chr. Relig. Appeal t. 30 The irrefragable 
demonstrableness thereof. 1706 S. Clarke Evid. Nat. $ 
Rev. Relig. 282 (L%)The natural demonstrableness both of 
the obligations and motives of morality. 

Demonstrably, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] 

1. In a way which admits of demonstration ; so 
as to be demonstrable. 

164a Chas. I Declar. at York n June 6 Orders Evidently 
and Demonstrably contrary to all known Law and Reason. 
1659 Hammono On Ps. xxxiii. 7 Annot. 180 Demonstrably 
of a gibbous, circular form. 1732 Berkeley Alciphr. vii. § 1 
A thing demonstrably and palpably false. 1873 M. Arnolu 
Lit. $ Dogma{i%i6)i43 They were also demonstrably liable 
to commit mistakes in argument. 

2. In the way of demonstration ; by demonstra- 
tion. 

1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exanp. n. vi. 11 He who beleeves 
what is demonstrably proved, is forced by the demonstra- 
tion of his choice. 1754 Eowaros Freed. Will 11. viii. 73 It 
will demonstrably follow, that the Acts of the Will arc never 
contingent, or without Necessity. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. 
I. 76 Ihe calcareous and volcanic matters found in them. . 
prove it demonstrably. 

t Demo*nstrance. Obs. Also 5 ►aunce. 
[a. OF. dtmonslrance (still in Cotgr.), orig. de- 
mus trance, demosiranee, f. stem of L. demonstrdnt- 
em, pr. pple. of demonstrare : see -ance.] 

1. A showing forth or pointing out ; manifesta- 
tion, indication ; a sign. 

1430, Lydg. Chron. Troy iv. xxxy, A fynall demon - 
straunce Sothfast shewing, and signifyaunce [that] . . hap 
of olde fortune, .might not contune. c 1430 — A/in. Poems 
(1840) 60 (MStzn.) The hevenly signe makitb demon- 
straunce How worldly tbynges goo forwarde. fi477 
Caxton Jason 27 b, They sbewid him so many demon- 
straunces that he . . toke upon him the charge. 1481 — 
Godfrey 246 For demonstraunce that oure lord and his dere 
moder oure lady shold gyue to^ them vyctorye, [theyl toke 
the baner of Tancre, and sette it on hyc vpon the chirche 
of oure lady. 1594 Carew Tasso (1881) 12 He plaine de- 
monstrance gaue, Th' allowance longs to you, sole t' adde 
I haue. 1627 Bp. M. Wren Serm. 11 What d. monstrance 
withall he must make of the same. 1704 D'Urfey Royal 
Converts 252 Blessings sublunary prove The kind demon- 
strances of Gracious Love. 

2. Demonstration; proof. 

1481 Caxton Myrr. 111. xviii. 175 In lyke wyse preuyd 
tbcy. .by very demonstraunce and by reson, that the Sonne 
is gretter than alle therthe is. 1603 Holland Plutarch's 
Mor. 30^ (R.) Good reasons and demonstrances of how 
many calamities peevish obstinacy is the cause. 1646 R. 
Junius Cure Misprision (L.), If one or a few sinfull acts 
were a sufficient demonstrance of an hypocrite, what would 
become of all the elect? 

3. Setting forth of a plaintiffs case; = Demon- 
stration 4. 

[1292 Britton hi. xxvi. § 6 Par variaunce del bref et de 
la demoustraunce seroit le bref abatable.] 1625 Darcie 
Annates A iij [transl. from Fr.l, The aduises and counsailes, 
the requests and demonstrances. 

Demo*nstrant. [f. L. demonst rant-em, pr. 
pple. of demonstrare*. see -ant.] One who de- 
monstrates or takes part in a public demonstration. 

1868 Pall Mall G. 18 Aug. 3 The demonstrants would, in 
any case, have been obliged to seek shelter. 1887 Scott. 
Leader 14 Nov. 5 Mingling with the more respectable part 
of the demonstrants are a great many roughs. 

De'monstratable, a. rare. [f. Demonstrate 
v. + -able.] = Demonstrable. 

1865 Herschel in Fortn. Rev. July 440 {Origin of Force) 
It is a fact dynamically demonstrataole. 

t DemO'nstrate, a. and sb. Obs. [ad. L. 
demons trdt -its, pa. pple. of demonstrare : see prec] 
Demonstrated, a. as pa. pple. 

1571 DtccES Pantom. iv. xxv. Ggb, Manyfolde mo.. pro- 
portions than may . .(I will not saye be demonstrate, but onely 
by Theoremes) be declared. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. v. § 2 
The propositions of Euclyde . .till they bee demonstrate, they 
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sceme strange to our assent. 1671 True None on/. 105, 1 have 
already denionstrat, in the second Dialogue, that [etc.]. 
1707 £ Ward //udibras Rediv. 1. av, Human knowledge 
first commences From Things demonstrate to our Senses, 
b. as adj. 

II awes Past. Pleas, vm. viii, And by scripture wvll 
make demonstrate Outwardly accordance to the thought. 
163* Lithgow Trav. t. 7 O I a plaine demonstrate cause, 
and a good resolution. 
sb. A demonstrated proposition or truth. 
1655-^0 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 181/3 Of Analysis 
there are three kinds, one.. whereby we ascend by demon* 
sttwtes and subdemonst rates, to indemonstrable immediate 
propositions. 

Demonstrate (d/m^nstrc't, dc-m^hstr^t), v. 
[f. L. demonstrate ppl. stem of demonstrate to 
point out, show, prove, f. De- I. 3 + monstrare to 
show, point out. For the shifting of the stress sec 
Contemplate. Both pronunciations appear in 
Shaks.] 

1 1. trans. To point out, indicate ; to exhibit, 
set forth. Obs. Const, simple obj. or obj. clause, 
(So in the other trans, senses.) 

155s Huloet, Demonstrate, indico, rnons/ro. 1563 Shutk 
Arc Ait. Dijb, In the which bodye of the pedes! all is demon- 
st rated Ichnographta. 1509 Shaks. //en. V t iv. ii, 54 Descrip- 
tion cannot sute it selfe in words, To demonstrate the Life 
of such a Battaile. a 1633 Austin A/edit. (1635) 90 That the 
Starre stooped downe to Earth and sent forth greater and 
clearer Heames then before todemonslralenotoncly the Place, 
but the very Child. 1650 Cromwell Let. 4 Sept., Coming to 
our quarters at night, and demonstrating our apprehensions 
to some of the colonels, they also cheerfully concurred. 1684 
R. IA. School Recreat. 148 We come next to demonstrate the 
Time not proper, i.e. Unseasonable Angling, .is when [etc]. 

t 2. To make known or exhibit by outward indi- 
cations ; to manifest, show, display. Obs* 

1500 A. M. tr. Gabelhoucr's Bk. Physickc 31 2/1 If.. it be 
the Canker, it will after the third lime demonstrate it selfe 
with a little knobbe or tumor. 1600 Shaks. A. Y, L. in. 
ii. 400 Euerie thing about you, demonstrating a carelesse 
desolation. 1634 Sia T. Herbert Trav. 157 They be very 
apt on prompt occasions, to demonstrate valour and resolu- 
tion. 1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. xxviii. m By this 
Figure these Idolaters would demonstrate that she was the 
Queen of the fiery sphear. 1 734 tr. Rollings A ne. Hist, ( 1 837) 
I. 99 No people ever demonstrated such extent of genius. 
1803 Wellington in Owen pes/. 324 His Highness has de- 
monstrated the most implicit confidence in the protection of 
the British power, 
b. To express (one's feelings) demonstratively. 

1855 Thackeray Newcomes II. 339 Paul was a personage 
who demonstrated all his sentiments, and performed his 
various parts in life with the greatest vigour. 

3. To describe and explain by help of a specimen 
or specimens, or by experiment, as a method of 
leaching a science, e.g. anatomy, chemistry; also 
absol. to teach as a demonstrator. 

1683 Robinson in Ray's Corr. (1848)133 Monsieur Tourne- 
fort, a Languedoc man . . demonstrates now the plants in 
the King's Garden here. # 1856 Dovb Logic Chr. Faith Introd. 
52.3 note. The anatomist demonstrates, when he points out 
matters of fact cognisable by the senses, a 1859 De Quince v 
in H. A. Page Life (1877) xx - 3<>7 They will do me too 
much honnur by ' demonstrating ' on such a crazy body as 
mioe. 

4. To show or make evident by reasoning j to 
establish the truth of (a proposition, etc.) by a 
process of argument or deduction ; to prove beyond 
the possibility of doubt. 

1571 Dicces Pnntom. 1. xx. Fiijb, This Lemma., or 
proposition I minde to demonstrate. 1646 Sta T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. 1. ix, Archimedes demonstrates, .that the pro- 
portion of the Diameter unto the Circumference is as 7 
nlmost unto 2«. 1691 Ray Creation (1701) 43 The best 
medium we have to demonstrate the Being of a Deity. 
1754 Sherlock Disc, (1759) I. iv. 153 Few Workmen can de- 
monstrate the mechanic Powers of the Instruments they 
use. 1814 D* Israeli Quarrels An/A. (1867) 355 What others 
conjectured, and some discovered, Harvey demonstrated. 
i860 Tvndall Glae. it. xxx. 404 The existence of this state 
of strain may be demonstrated. 

b. absol. 

1604 Shaks. Otk. 111. iii. 431 This may helpe to thicken 
other proofes, That do demonstrate thinly. 1669 Galk Crt. 
Gentiles 1. Introd. 4 A Mathematician, whose office it is 
to demonstrate. 1867 J. M artinkau Ess. 46 Euclid 
had to demonstrate before there could be a philosophy of 
geometry. 

c. Of things : To prove. 

1601 Shaks. Alts Wellx. it. 47 A copie to these yonger 
times ; Which followed well, would demonstrate them now 
But fibers backward. x8oa Paley Nat. Theol. iii. (18x9) 18 
It is a matter which experience and observation demonstrate. 
i860 Tvndall Glac. 11. xvii. 334 The crevassing of the eastern 
side of the glacier, .does not . .demonstrate its slower motion. 

6. in/r. To make a military demonstration ; to 
make or take part in a public demonstration. 

1837 Examiner 297/1 The Spanish army has been so long 
allowed to demonstrate on the Portuguese frontier. 188* 
Blackw. Mag. July 13 There is not water enough for us to 
go and demonstrate inside the bay. 1888 Bryce Amcr. 
Comnnv. II. in. lxxiii. 604 The habit of demonstrating with 
bands and banners and emblems. 

fb. trans, (eausal.) Obs. rare— 1 , 

1803 Nelson in Nicolas Des/. V. 71, 1 have demonstrated 
the Victory off Brest, and am now going to seek the Admiral 
in the ocean. 

Hence Demonstrated ppl.a. % Demonatratedly 
a<lv. t Demonstrating vbl. sb. and a. 

1650 B. Discolliminiuvi so There are demonstrating and 
determining Providences. 1676 Newton in Phil. Traus, 
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X I. 703 To examine a demonstrated proposition. 1678 Ci o- 
worth Inttll. Syst. 145 (R.> A clear foundation for the de- 
monstrating of n Deity distinct from the corporeal world. 
188 1 Fboudk High Ch, Revival, Short Stud. Scr. iv. (1883) 
213 A holy tife. 11 was demonstratedly plain to me, was no 
monopoly of the sacramental system. 1888 Daity News 
4 June 3/> Demonstrating bodies from all parts of London 
..Assembled on the Embankment 

Demonstration (dcm^hstr^-J?n). [ad. L. 
demonstration-cm, n. of action from demons t rare 
to Demonstrate : pern, immcd. a. F. dSmonstra* 
lion (14th c. in Oresme), a refashioning of OK. 
demuslreison, -aison, intermediate form demon- 
stroison.] 

f 1. The action of showing forth or exhibiting ; 
making known, pointing out j exhibition, mani- 
festation ; also an instance of this. Obs. 

>393 Go web Cm/. II. 368 By demonstration The man was 
founde with the good. 14.. E/iph. in Tuudate's Vis. 1:7 
Of a schynyng by demonstracyoo Is /anos seyd. 1S30 
Palscr. 1.16 Or adverbes.. Some betoken demonstration & 
serve to thewe orpoynt to a dede. 1568 Grafton Chron. 
II. 173 For the open apparaunce, and demonstration of this 
godly concorde. a 1633 \V . Ai-stin Aledit. (1635) 177 Christ 
preaching to save him [St. Thomas], .shewes himselfe (by 
demonstration) unto him. 1668 R. Waixis (title », Room 
for the Coblcr of Gloucester and his Wife, with Severut 
Cartloads of Abominable, Irregular, Pitiful, Stinking Priests, 
also a Demonstration of their Calling, 
b. Outward exhibition of feeling. 

1873 H. Spencer Stud. Social, av. 358 Demonstration, be 
it in movements that rise finally to spasms and contortions, 
or be it in sounds that end in laughter and shrieks and 
groans. 

+ c. That by which something is shown or made 
known ; an illustration ; a sign, indicalion. Obs. 
1 550 W. Cun n 1 ngm am Cosmogr. Glasse Pref. A vj b, Di visinge 
sundry newe Tables, Pictures, demonstrations and pra> 
ceptes. 1363 Suute Archit. Ilija, Makynge demonstra- 
tions to a Latine worke with Greke letters. 1684 R. II. 
School Recrent. 130 Cock Fighting.. A Scarlet Head is a 
Demonstration of Courage, but a Pale and Wan of Faint* 
ness. .[These qualities] are Demonstrations of Excellency 
and Courage. 

2. A display, show, manifestation, exhibition, ex- 
pression, t a. absol. (obs.) ; b. with of. 

a. 15S6 Aurelio <y /sab. (1608) C, With my tormented 
demonstrations and great boldncs..! overcame hir. 163s 
J. HAYWAao tr. Biondis Eromena 136 Belceving those 
affectionate-seeming demonstrations to be really true. 1653 
H. Cocan tr. Pinters Trav. iv. 11 We gave them a great 
peal of Ordnance.. beating our Drums, and sounding our 
Trumpets, to the end that by these exterior demonstrations 
they might conclude we regarded not the Turks awhit. 

b. 1605 Shaks. Lear tv. iii. 12 Did your letters pierce 
the qu^en to any demonstration of grief? 1769 Rodertson 
Chas. V % II. iv. 252 Great were the outward demonstrations 
of love and confidence between the two Monarchs. 1855 
Prkscott Philip //, I. ii. 14 She seemed to think any de- 
monstration of suffering a weakness. 

3. The action or process of demonstrating or 
making evident by reasoning; the action of prov- 
ing beyond the possibility of doubt by a process of 
argument or logical deduction or by practical 
proof; clear or indubitable proof ; also (with //.) 
an argument or series of propositions proving an 
asserted conclusion. 

To demonstration : to the certainty of a demonstrated and 
indisputable fact ; conclusively. 

e 1386 Chaucer Sompn. T, $16 In ars metrik schal her no 
man fynde..of such a questioun Who schulde make a de- 
monstracioun. 1553 Eden Treat, Newlnd. To Rdr. (Arb.) 
10 Most certayne and apparent e demonstrations of Geome- 
l ry e - J 5^3 Man Atusatlus 1 CommonM. 141 a, Not meele for 
any wise body to beleue the word or matters vnknowen, set 
forth without any Syllogislicall demonstration. 1650 T. 
RuDn Pract. Geom. IS iv, A Hundred Questions with their 
j Solutions and Demonstrations. ^1690 Locke Hum. Und. 
iv. ii. (1695) 305 Those intervening Ideas, which serve to 
shew the agreement of any two others, are called Proofs ; 
and where the agreement, or disagreement is by this means 
plainly and clearly perceived, it is called Demonstration, it 
being shewn to the Understanding, and the Mind made see 
that it is so. 1730 South all Bugs 35 Tis apparent to a 
Demonstration, that from every Pair.. about two hundred 
Eggs, .ore produced. 1876 Jkvons Eletn. Logic (1880) 335 
A demonstration is either Direct or Indirect, In the latter 
case we prove the conclusion by disproving the contra- 
dictory, or shewing that the conclusion cannot be supposed 
untrue. 1878 Hosw. Smith Carthage 236 He proved to 
demonstration the soundness of the judgment he had formed. 

b. That which serves as proof or evidence ; an 
indubitable proof. 

1 1174 Chauceb Boeth. n. iv. 44 It hab ben shewid and proued 
by ful manye demonstraciouns us I woot wet bat be soulcs of 
men ne mo wen nat dien in no wise. «6so Vulgar Errors 
Cens.31 The Circulation of the Mood is a Demonstration of 
an Eternall Being. 1606 tr. Du Mont's Voy. Levant 18 
Found nothing.. but a Book of Psalms, which was a suffi- 
cient Demonstration .. that I had been a Hogonot. 1726 
Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 269 Told me.. I should have Demon- 
stration of her Infidelity. 1804 Wellington in Owen Des/. 
6jo Additional demonstrations of those views have appeared 
since the renewal of the war. 

4. Rom, Law. The statement of the cause of 
action by the plaintiff in presenting his case. 

1864 J. N. Pomeroy Introd. A funic. Law x, il 107 The 
formula commenced with a part called . . Demonstration 
(demonstraiio) which contained a short statement of the 
plaintifTs cause of action. 1880 MuiaiiEAO Gains iv. $ 40 
The demonstration is that part of the formula which is 
inserted at the outset on purpose to show what is the matter 
in dispute. 
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5. The exhibition and exploitation of 6|>ccimcm 
and practical operations, as a method of instruction 
in a science or art, esp. in anatomy. Also al/rib. 

1807 Ated, Jrnl. XVII. 95 Mr. Taunton will resume his 
Winter Course of lectures and Demon Orations on Anatomy, 
Physiology, Pathology, and Surgery. 183a hjenminer 39.5/1 
On Monday thcie was a demonstration on the viscera by 
Mr. Grainger. i88t Lonemnns Notes on Bks. vl 204 
(Buehton's Pood 4 Home Cookery), The course consists of 
fifteen lessons, twelve to be given by demonstration followed 
by practice . . Every girl who attends the whole course will 
have twelve Demonstration and fourteen Practice lessons. 
Atod. Miss H. will give a Cookery Demonstration. 

6. Mil. A show of military force or of offensive 
movement; esp. in the conrsc of active hostilities 
to engage the enemy's atlentlon while other ora- 
tions are going on elsewhere, or in time of peace 
to indicate readiness for aclive hostilities. 

1835 Hubnes Trav, Bohhara(cd. 2) III. 265 He made last 
year a demonstration against Julalabad, a district between 
Cabool and Pcshawur. 1853 Sit H. Douglas At Hit. 
Bridges (ed. 3) 205 Prince Eugene . . made demonstrations 
to attack the ]>osl of Masi, and to cross the Adige to 
Badia .. [He] continued his demonstrations at Mas!, until 
he heard that Colonel Battc had succeeded in throwing 500 
men across the river. >86a Lix BaoooiiAM Brit. Const, aiii. 
178 The Barons having, by an armed demonstration, com- 
pelled the King to allow the appointmenL 

7. A public manifestation, by a number of persons, 
of interest in some public question, or sympathy 
with some political or other cause; usually taking 
the form of a procession and mass- meeting. 

1839 Britannia in Spirit Afetropot. Cmserv. Press (1840) 

I. 421 Whig emissaries have been employed to get up what, 
in their own conventional cant, they call a demonstration, 
to mark the national joy [etc). 1861 Sat. Rev. 23 June 630 
Then, besides 'ovations', there are 'demonstrations', the 
Q. E. D. of which is do! always vcry^ easy to see. We read 
how the students of such an University ' made a demonstra- 
tion '. This we 1>elicve means, in plain English, that the 
students kicked up a row. 1884 Chr. World 16 Oct. 781/1 
The demonstration of demonstrations took place on Saturday 
at Chal5worth, when, .about &yxx> people came together. 

Demonstrational (•/'•Janal), a. [f. prcc. + 
-al ] Of or pertaining to demonstration. 

1866 Pall A/all G. 1 Dec 13 A leaning to the demonstra- 
tional view both of literature and oratory. 1886 Gcmnev 
Phantasms of Living II. 3 [It] connects the sleeping and 
the waking phenomena in their theoretic and psychological 
aspects, it.. separates them in their demonslralional aspect. 

t Demonstra*tioner. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. as 
prcc. + -EB.] One who favours or practises demon- 
stration. 

1589 Almond /or Parra/ 15 Vour olde soaking Demon- 
stration r, that hath scrapie >p such a deale of Scripture to 
so lyttle purpose. 

Demonstrationist (-?«*J>nist). [f. as prcc 
+ -1ST.] One who takes part in a demonstration. 

1871 Echo 15 Aug., A riot between the Orangemen and the 
demonstrationists is considered likely. 1890 Times 28 Jan. 
5/3 Demonstrationists nowadays dislike wet weather. 

Demonstra*tionize, v. [Sec -izk.] in/r. 
To make a pnblic demonstration. 

Hence Demonstra tionizing vbl. sb. 

188a St. y antes' s Gas. 28 June, The history of our recent 
demonstrationizings. 

Demonstrative (d/nvnstraLiv , a. and sb. 
In 5 -if. [a. F. dtmonstralif, -ive ;i4th c in 
Hatzf.), ad. L. demonstrdlivus, f. ppl. stem of L. 
aewonslrdre : see -ive.] 

1. Having the function or quality of clearly 
showing, exhibiting, or indicating ; making evi- 
dent; illustrative. 

Demonstrative legacy: see quot. 1892. 

1530 Palscr. 309/3 Demonstratyfe, demottstraii/. 1551 
T. Wilson Logtke(\ j8o) 27 b, A demonstrative, or shewyng 
reduction. 1616 R. Waller in Lismore Papers (1887) Ser. 
il II. 19 Some demonstrative token proportionable to the 
large favor wherwithall you haue vouchsafed to giue me. 
n 1700 Dryden (J.), Painting is necessary to all other arts, 
because of the need which they have of demonstrative 
figures, wbich often give more light to the nnderstanding 
than the clearest discourses. ^ 1803 Goooevk Atod. Law 0/ 
Real Prop. 394 A demonstrative legacy is one which is in 
its nature a general legacy, but is directed by the testator to 
be paid out of a particular fuad. 

2. Rhet. Setting forth or describing with praise 
or censure. 

>SS3 T. Wilson Rhet. 6b ; The oracion demoral ratine 
stan deth either in praise or dispraise of some one man, or of 
some one thyng. 1576 Flzminc Panopl. Epist. Epit. A, An 
epistle demonstrative constsleth in these two points, namely, 
commendation and dispraise, a 1677 1? a* row Pope's Snfrem. 
(1687) 72 Eloquent men do never more eaceed in their indul- 
gence to fancy, than in the demonstrative kind . . in their 
commendations of persons. 1763 H. Blair Rhetoric xxriL 

II. 46 The chief subjects of Demonstrative Eloquence, were 
Panegyrics, Invectives, Gratulatory and Funeral Orations. 

3. Gram. Serving to point out or indicate the 
particular thing referred to : applied esp. to certain 
adjectives (often used pronominally) naving this 
fnnclion. 

Demonstrative root: a linguistic root which appears to 
have had no other signification than that of pointing to 
a near or remote object, as tbe /• in Sanskrit tat, fadJ, Gr. 
to, tot*, L. tarn, tunc, or its Teutonic representative >, th % 
in the y then, there. 

15S0 Whitinton Vttlg. (15*7) 5 b, Whao a nowne demon- 
strative is referred to y* hole sentence folowynge. 1530 
Palscr. Introd. 29 Pronownes demonstratyves they have 
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hut thre it, le and on or ten. 1668 Wilkins Real Char, m. 
ii. § 3« 305 As this or that man or book.. in these cases the 
Pronouns are commonly called Demonstrative. 1835 Mrs. 
Marcet Mary's Gram. 11. ix. 250 When we use the demon- 
strative pronoun, it seems as if we were pointing our finger 
to show the things we were speaking of. 1865 Tvlor Early 
Hist. Man. iv. 61 The demonstrative roots, a small class of 
independent radicals. 189a Davidson Hcb. Gram. (ed. 10) 
81 The letter n, having demonstrative force, is often inserted. 

4. That shows or makes manifest the truth or exist- 
ence 0/" anything ; serving as conclusive evidence. 

c 1386 Ch AUCERiStfw/tt. y.564 Yeshulseen . . By preeue which 
that is demonstratif, That equally the soun of it wol wende 
. . vn«to the spokes ende. 1570-$ Lamb aroe Peramb. Kent 
(1826) 301 The vertue of holy water (in putting the Divell to 
flight) was confirmed at Molindone by a demonstrative 
argument. 1647 N. Bacoh Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. iii. (1739^ 5 
The first of which is cried down by many demonstrative 
instances. 1691 Ray Creation (1714) 18 A demonstrative proof 
..of the fecundity of His wisdom and Power. 1807 G. 
Chalmers Caledonia 1. 1. iv. 117 These military works, .are 
equally demonstrative of their skill, and creditable to their 
perseverance.^ 1855 Ess. Intuit. Mor. ii. 43 Another point 
. .demonstrative of God's providence. 

5. That serves to demonstrate logically ; belong- 
ing to logical demonstration. 

1477 Eakl # Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 124 Galyen . . in hys 
youth he desired greetly to knowe the science demonstratiue. 
1581 MuLCASTEa Positions xli. (1887) 244 Logicke, for her 
demonstratiue part, plaieth the Grammer to the Mathe- 
maticalles. 1624 De Lawne tr. Du Moulin s Logick 163 
A demonstrative Syllogisme as that which prooveth that the 
attribute of the conclusion is truely attributed unto the 
subject. 1736 Butler Anal. Introd. ^ Wks. (1874") I. 1 
Probable evidence is essentially distinguished from demcn» 
strative by this, that it admits of degrees. 1864B0WEN 
Logic ii. 34 Logic, as it proceeds from axiomatic principles, 
. .is a purely demonstrative science. 

6. Characterized or produced by demonstration ; 
evident or provable by demonstration. 

161* T. Wilson Chr. Did., To bee infallibly assured of a 
thing, by demonstratiue certainery. 1665 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. (1677) 188 'Tis demonstrative that salt waters have 
much more heat than fresh waters have. 1798 Malthus 
Popul. (1878) 295 It is a demonstrative truth. 1863 Mrs. C 
Clarke Shahs. Char. iv. 106 We have passed into an age 
ofpracticality and demonstrative knowledge. 

V. Given to, or characterized by, outward exhibi- 
tion or expression (of the feelings, etc.). 

1819 Metropolis III. 252 No fulsomeness of public and 
demonstrative tenderness, on his part, ever puts me to the 
blush. 183a Examiner 241/2 The middle party in the 
House have been sufficiently demonstrative of their purposes. 
1863 Mrs, C. Clarke Shahs. Char. v. 124 The demonstra- 
tive gratitude of his heart. 187* Darwin Emotions xi. 265 
Englishmen are much less demonstrative than the men of 
most other European nations. 

8. That teaches a science by the exhibition and 
description of examples or experiments, rare. Cf. 
Demonstrator 2. 

1814 Philos. Mag. XL1V. 305 (////?) Demonstrative Course 
of Lectures on Drs. Gall ana Spurzheim's Physiognomonical 
System. 

B. sb. Gram. A demonstrative adjective or pro- 
noun. 

1530 Palsgr. 75 Demonstratives simple is only ce. 1591 
Percivall Sp. Diet. Diva, Of pronounes. .some are called 
demonstratiues, because they shew a thing not spoken of 
before. 1833 M c Henry Span. Gram. 42 T^ossessives and 
demonstratives are used in Spanish both as adjectives and 
as pronouns. 1875 R. Morris Eng. Gram. (1877) 114 The 
Demonstratives are the, that, this, such, so, same, yon. 

Demonstratively, adv. [f. prec + -ly 2 .] 
In a demonstrative manner. 

1 1. In a manner that points out, shows, or ex- 
hibits ; so as to indicate clearly or plainly. Obs. 

1571 Goloing Calvin on Ps. Hi. 9 The adverb behold is 
taken here demonstratively as if David shuld bring forth 
upon a stage the miserable end that remayneth For the 
proud despysers of God. 1676 Moxon Print Lett. 52 The 
Letters . . are . . demonstratively^ laid down on the Plain. 
1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 11. iv. 152 The new discoveries 
of Stars and Asterisms . . by the help of the Telescope, 
demonstratively and to the sense. 

2. In a way that makes manifest, establishes, or 
proves the truth or existence of anything ; spec, by 
logical demonstration. 

1384 Fenner De/. Ministers (1587) 63 What soeuer bee 
demonstratiuelie concluded out of the Scriptures. 1678 
Cudworth Intill. Syst. 234 Able to discourse Demonstra- 
tively concerning the same. 177a Swinton in Phil. Trans. 
LXIII. 214 As I have elsewhere demonstratively proved. 
1885 Manck. Exam. 22 June 5/4 The thing can be done . . 
as . . Pel has demonstratively shown. 

1 3. With clear or convincing evidence, conclu- 
sively. Obs. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 39 Plato and Aristotle .. 
demonstratively^ understanding the simplicity of perfection, 
and the indivisible condition of the first causator. 1764 
Warburton Lelt.(iQog) 353,! was as demonstratively certain 
of the Author, as if I had stood behind him. 

4. With strong outward exhibition of feeling. 

1871 Holme Lee Miss Barrington 1. x. 149 Met them with 
a demonstratively agreeable air, and tried to engage them 
m talk. 

Demo'nstrativeness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 

The quality of being demonstrative. 

a 1660 Hammond Whs. II. iv. 178 (R.) [It] supersedes all 
demon strati veness of proof from this text for the criminous- 
ness of will-worship. 1664 H. More My si. I nig. xii. 40 Nor 
can the demonstrativeness of this Reason be eluded. 1863 
J. C. Morison St. Bernard 11. i. T83 There was no.. weak, 
undisciplined demonstrativeness in their joy. 



Demonstrator (demonstrate!), [ad. L. de- 
monstrator, agent-n. from demonstrare to Demon- 
strate ; partly after F. demonstrate nr, 14th c. in 
Hatzf. ^So pronounced by Smart 1836; Walker 
gave demo'nslralor in the general sense, demon- 
strator in the technical.)] 

1. One who or that which demonstrates, points 
out, or proves. 

1611 Cotgr., Demonstrates, a demonstrator; one that 
tuidently shewes, plainely declares, perspicuously deliuers 
things. 1666 J. Smith Old Age 66 (T.) The instruments of 
them both are the best demonstrators of human strength. 
1775 Johnson Tax. tw Tyr. 2 The demonstrator will find, 
after an operose deduction, that he has been trying to make 
that seen which can be only felt. 1823 Colerioge Aids 
Rcfl. (1848) 1. 140 In all these demonstrations the demon- 
strators presuppose the idea or conception of a God. 

2. One who exhibits and describes specimens, or 
performs experiments, as a method of teaching a 
science ; an assistant to a professor of science, who 
does the practical work with the slndents. 

1684 Ray Corr. (1848)139 [A book] to facilitate the learning 
of plants, if need be, without a guide or demonstrator. 1758 
J. S. Le Dran's Observ. Surg. Introd. (1771) 5 Six Demon- 
strators in Surgery, at the Amphitheatre of St. Cosme. 179a 
A. Young Trav. France 137 Mr. Willemet, who is demon- 
strator of botany, shewed me the botanical garden. 1887 
Men of the Time 234 He [Sir Andrew Clark] was demonstra- 
tor ofanatomy to Dr. Robert Knox. 

3. One who takes part in a public demonstration. 
1870 Daily News 9 Oct., Another demonstration took 

place to urge the Government not to make peace . . An 
evasive answer was given to these demonstrators. 1890 
Times 13 Feb. 5/2 The demonstrators, .assembled in front of 
the statue of Henry IV, in order to place a wreath on it. 

4. 1 The index-finger '. Syd. Soc. Lex, 

Hence Demonstra torship, the office or position 
of a scientific demonstrator. 

1870 Alhenzum 14 May 642 A Syndicate . . recommended 
the establishment of a # Professorship and Demonstratorship 
of Experimental Physics. 

DemO'nstratory, a. [ad. L. demonstratori- 
us (Isidore), f. demonstrator: see -ORY.] That 
has the property of demonstrating. 

1737 Bailey vol. II, Demonstratory, belonging to demon- 
stration. 1817 Colebrooke Algebra xxvi, The gloss of Ran- 
gandtha on the Vasana, or demonstra tor y annotations of 
Bbascara. 1880 Muirheao Gains iv. § 60 The matter in 
dispute is first set forth in a demonstratory manner. 

JJemont, obs. form of Demoukt, q.v. 

De*montvrgist. rare. [f. Gr. type *&u/iop- 
ovpyos demon-working + -1ST. Cf. metallurgist, 
etc.] One who practises magic by the help of 
demons. So De'monurg-y, the practice of magic 
by the help of demons. 

1797 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XXIV. 509 Agrippa and 
his friends had a taste for the occult sciences, for alchemy, 
divination, daemonurgy, and astrology. 1798 Ibid. XXV. 502 
Dxmonurgists and other professors of occult science. 

Demonymic (d/m^ni'mik), a. and sb. [f. Gr. 
hypos people, Deme + -<uvuiuk6s adj. formative, f. 
6Vo/ux name : cf. patronymic.] adj. Named from 
the deme. sb. The name (of an Athenian citizen) 
according to the deme to which he belonged. 

1893 J. E. Sandys A rislotle's 'AByvaunv IIoAtT<ia no The 
demonymic of the former would be "QaOtv ; of the latter 
Olijflei/. 

JJemoore, obs. form of Demur v. 

Demophil (dcm^fil). [mod. f. Gr. oq/j-cs 
people + <pi\os friend.] A friend of the people. 

1884 HtHTEa & Whyte My Ducats xxvit. (1885) 4*6 
A man may be a democrat without being a demophil 

Hence Demophil 1sm. 

1871 Lo. Houghton in Life (1890) II. xvxi. 253 A demon 
notofdemagoguism, butofdemophilism. 1893 P. Milyoukov 
in A thenaeum 1 July 27/2 A vague interest in the lives aod 
habits of the masses, a sort of archaeological demophilism. 

Demor(e, Demorage, etc., obs. ff. Demur, De- 
murrage, etc. 

Demoralization (dftn^rafoiz/i'Jbn). [f. next 

+ -ation: so mod.F. demoralisation, admitted by 
the Acad. 1878.] The action of demoralizing ; the 
state or fact of being demoralized. 

1809 Southey in Q.Rev. II. 115 It would be easy to 
shew.. that the religion of the Koran necessarily produces 
this demoralization. 1877 Daily News 5 Nov. 5/$ H is army 
is in a state of utter demoralisation and disorganization. 

Demoralize (dim^rabiz), v. [a. F. demoral- 
ise- r (f. De- II. 1 + Moral a. + -ize), a word of 
the French Revolution, condemned by Laharpe, 
admitted by the Acad. 1798.] 

1. trans. To corrupt the morals or moral prin- 
ciples of ; to deprave or pervert morally. 

C1793 Webster in Lyell Trav. N. Amer. 1. 65 When .. 
Noah Webster . . was asked how many new words he had 
coined, he replied only ' to demoralize \ and that not in his 
dictionary, hut long before in a pamphlet published in 
the last century [about 1793]. t 1808 Southey Lett. (1856) 
II. 105 One of the worst principled men who ever lent his 
aid to debase, demoralize, and debilitate human nature. 
1874 Mo rle y Compromise (1886) 102 People .. demoralised 
by the habit of looking at society exclusively from the 
juridical point of view. 

b. To deprive (a thing) of its moral influence or 
effectiveness. 

1869 Spectator 24 July 863 In a case where this sort of 



protestation of innocence, — tending to demoralize the 
gallows, — appeals to the passions of the people. 

2. To lower or destroy the power of bearing up 
against dangers, fatigue, or difficulties (F. le moral: 
see Morale) : applied esp. to an army or a people 
under arms ; also trans/, to take from anything its 
firmness, staying power, etc. 

1848 Gallenga Italy U. ii. 39 Foscolo was intended for 
a man of action and strife : ease and fortune unnerved and 
demoralised him. 1874 Green Short Hist. vi. § 1. 270 The 
long series of English victories had. .demoralized the French 
soldiery. 1894 Daily News 2 June 3/7 The market became 
demoralized owing to foreign advices, heavy liquidations, 
foreign selling, and better crop news. 

Hence Demo'ralized, i>emo*ralizing adjs. 

1808 Crit. Rev. Aug. (T.), The pernicious influence of 
their demoralizing creed. 1817 J. Scott Paris Revisit. 
(ed. 4) 401 The demoralized state of the public character. 
1871 Morlev Voltaire (1886) 133 M iracles . . have neces- 
sarily a very demoralising effect. 

Demoralizer (dimp'ralaizai). [f. prec. + -ER.] 
A person or thing that demoralize?. 

1881 Voice (N.Y.) 25 Aug. 1 It [rum traffic] is the general 
demoralizer. 189a Catholic News 8 Oct. p. vi/6 Licenced 
demoralizers surrounded by admiring crowds. 

Demorance, -aunce, Demore : see Demur- 
rance, Demur. 

Demorlayk: see Demerlayk Obs., magic, 
i! Demos (drm^s). Occas. demus.//. «i. [a. Gr. 
tirjfxos district, people.] 

1. One of the divisions of ancient Attica; = 
Deme 2 i. 

1776 R. Chandler Trav . Greece 19 (Stanford) A demos or 
borough'town. Ibid. 36 Hipparchus erected them in the 
demi or borough-towns. 

2. The people or commons of an ancient Greek 
state, esp. of a democratic state, such as Athens ; 
hence, the populace, the common people : often 
personified. 

1831 IVestm. Rev. Jan. 245 The aristocracy have had 
their long and disastrous day; it is now the time of the 
Demos. 1847 Grote Greece 11. xxxvi, The self-acting Demos 
assembled in the Pnyx. 1886 Tenhyson Locksley Hall Sixty 
Yrs. After 90 Celtic Demos rose a Demon, sbrick'd and 
slaked the light with blood. 

Demosthenic (demf7sbe'nik), a. [ad. Gr. 
Arjfioff$€viK-6s.'] Of or pertaining to Demosthenes, 
the great Athenian orator; resembling Demosthenes 
or his style of oratory. So also Demosthene'an 
[cf. Gr. ArjfxoaOevfios], Demosthe'nian adjs. 

1846 Worcester cites Blackiv. Mag. for Demosthenic. 
1874 Mahapfy Soc. Life Greece xi. 343 The Demosthenic 
public. 1880 McCarthy Own Times III. xlvi % 406 Some 
critics found fault with Lord Palmerston for having spoken 
of Cobden's as ' Demosthenic eloquence '. 1882 A thenseuvt 
iq Aug. 244/3 The reviewer considers that pamphlets such as 
the 'Drapier Letters' and the 'Conduct of the Allies' are 
' Demostnenian in style and method \ 

Demot (drm<7t). [a. Gr. drjudT-rjs one of the 
(same) deme, f. 5i}/*os Deme 2 , people, etc.] A mem- 
ber of a Greek deme. 

1847 Grote Hist. Greece 11. xxxi. IV. 180 The inscription 
of new citizens took place Bt the assembly cf the demots. 

Demotic (dj'mp tik), a. [ad. Gr. Ztjiiotik-Cs 
popular, plebeian, common, democratic, f. Sjj/xotj;? 
one of the people (the deme).] 

1. Of or belonging to the people : spec, the dis- 
tinctive epithet of the popular form of the ancient 
Egyptian written character (as distinguished from 
the hieratic, of which it was a simplification) : 
called also enchorial. Also absol. = The demotic 
character or script. 

182a Q. Rev.XXVlll. 189T0 prove, that neither the hieratic 
or sacerdotal, nor the demotic or vulgar, writing is alphabetic. 
1880 Sayce in Nature XXI. 380 The only change undergone 
by ^Egyptian writing was the invention of a running-hand, 
which in its earlier and simpler form is called hieratic, and 
in its later form demotic. 

2. In general sense : Of, pertaining or proper to, 
the common people ; popular, vulgar. Somewhat 
rare. 

1831 Syd. Smith lVks.(i%$q) II. 220/1 Demotic habits will 
be more common in a country where the rich are forced to 
court the poor for political power. 187a O. W. Holmes 
Poet Breakf.-t. viii. (1885) 189 The one . . does what in de- 
motic phrase is called the 4 sarsing '. 1881 Times 26 Apr. 4/1 
There is nothing in the position that the demotic mind can 
apprehend. 

Demount, v. Also 6 Sc. demont. [ad. F. 

dfrnonter : cf. Dismount.] 
fl. intr. To dismount. Obs. 

1533 Bellenoen Livy 361 (Jam.) All horsmen .. demont 
haistilie fra thare hors. 

2. nonce-wd. [f. De- + Moukt v.] To descend. 

i837_CAaLYLE Fr. Rev, \. vi. Beautiful^ invention; 
mounting heavenward, so beautifully . . Well if it do not, 
Pilatre-like, explode ; and demount all the more tragically I 

Demour, -oyre, Demourage, -ance : see 

Demur, Demurrage, -ance. 

[Demple : app. scribal error for kemple = 
Cample v. to wrangle, sb. wordy conflict, wrangling. 

e 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 196 fPetyt MS. If. 153 b) 
De maister of be Temple com procurand pe pes. No more of 
pis to demple, tak bat bat ?e first ches. Lambeth MS. 131 
p. 130 No more of this comple, tak bat bat 3e first chees.] 

Dempne, ohs. form of Damn. 



DEMPSTER. 

Dempster v dc-mPstoj). Korms: 4 domstero, 
domostro, -ter(o, doraistor(e, (demmepster, 
demaistro), 4, 7 derastor, 6 dematar, 4, 8-9 
dempator. Sec also Deemsteh. [MIC demestre, 
In form fern, of demere, Deemek, judge : sec -steu. 
The root-vowel was originally long ; cf. the modern 
form Deemster, used in the Isle of Man ; but In 
general use it was shortened at an early date in 
consecjucncc of the elision of the short vowel of the 
second syllabic, and lhc collocation of consonants 
in demslre; whence the forms dcmsler, dempster. 
Dempster is also a surname.] 

+ 1. A judge* Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 5585 (Cott.) Prist and demmepster sai i 
ft*, rr. demestre, d emitter, domesman]. Ibid, 7005 Aioth wu 
ban be dempster [v. rr. demester, demister]. ibid. 93920 
[He] sal cum befor be demstcre [v. rr. demestcre, demtstere, 
demester] tc 1320 Anticrist 550 Ffor drednes o pat demstcr. 
b. for Dekmsteu 2. (/.of Matt.) 

i8«3 Scott Pcveril xv, One of the dempsters at the time. 

f2. In Scotland, formerly: * The officer of a 
court who pronounced doom or sentence definitively 
ns directed by Ihe clerk or judge* (Jamleson). 

i5»3~7.5 Dium. Occnrrents (1833) "7 fl* ne yl creatit bail- 
lies, serjantis, clerkis, and demstaris, >75» Louthian Form 
of Process 57 The sentence is read by the clerk to the 
Demster, and the Demster repeats the same to the panncl. 
1753 Stewart's Ttiat 283 The court proceeded to give judg- 
ment ; which, being written down in the book, and signed 
by the whole judges, was read by the clerk, and, in the 
usual manner, repeated pronounced by the dempster to the 
pannel as follows. 1895 Jamieson Diet. s.v., As the repeti- 
tion of the sentence after the judge has been of late years 
discontinued, the office of Dempster in the Court [Edin- 
burgh! is also laid aside. 

Hence f Dempstery, demstary* the office of 
dempster. 

xmi Aberdeen Reg. V. ai (lam.) The office of demstary. 

Dempt, obs. pa. t. ana pa. pple. of Deem v. 

fDe'mption. Obs. rare ~K [ad. L. demption- 
em, n. of action f. demere to take away.] The action 
of taking away or suppressing. 

1551 Huloet, Colysion, abjection, contraction, ordemption 
of a vowel . .symphottesis. 

t Demulce (d/WIs), v. Obs. [ad. L. demulce- 
re to stroke down, to soothe caressingly, f.DE- L 1 

+ mukere to soothe.] trans. To soothe or mollify 
(a person) ; to soften or make gentle. Formerly 
said also of soothing medicines : cf. Demulcent. 

1530 Elyot G<n*. 1. xx. (init.) t Wherwith Saturne was 
cftsones demulced and appaysed. 1656 Baxteb Re/. Pastor 
301 As Seneca saith to demulce the angry. 1684. tr. Bond's 
Merc. Comfit, xix. 690 Nervine Medicines ..demulce the 
Part, and tako away the preternatural acrimony. 1831 
T. L. Peacock Crotchet CastU viit, Before I was demulced 
by the Muses, I was fcrocis ingenii /ttcr. 

Hence Demu'loing a. 

1619 U. Hutton Follies Attat. {184a) aa His hclly is a 
cistern of receit, A grand con founder of demulcing meate. 
a 1670 Hacket A bp. Williams 1. (169a) 70 The Earl's de- 
mulcing and well-languaged phrases. 

t DemU'lceate, v. Obs. nonce-wd. [irreg. f. 
L. dew ulcere (see prec) + -ate 3.] — prec. So 
t Demulcea*tion, Obs. 

1627-77 Feltham Resolves^ ti. lxxvl 3a 1 Those soft and 
smooth demulceations that insensibly do stroke us in our 
gliding life. 1817 Blackrv. Mag'. I. 470 Gallantry . . or the 
exalted science of demulceating the amiable rescrvedness. . 
of the gentler sex. 

Demulcent ^drmtrlsent), a. aud sb. Chiefly 
Med. [f. L. demulcent-em, pr. pple. of demulcere 
to Demulce.] 

A. adj. Soothing, lenitive, mollifying, allaying 
irritation. 

173a AaatiTHN'OT Rules 0/ Diet 364 AH insipid inodorous 
Vegetables are demulcent. 1854 S. Thomson Wild FL m. 
(ed. 4).3°3 The linseed and the mallows, both valuahle 
for their demulcent properties. 

B. sb. A demulcent medicine. 

173a Aebuthnot Rules of Diet 418 Demulcents, or what 
abates Acrimony. 1875 H. C. Wood Tkerap. (1879) 576. 

f Domu'lcetive, a. Obs. [irreg. f. Demulce 
v.] ■ Demulcent. 

1756 P. Browne Jamaica 115 The oil is opening and de- 
mulcetive. 

T Demxrlsion. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. *demuls- t 
ppl. stem of demulcere : sec Demulce.] The action 
of soothing ; a means of soothing. 

1637-77 Feltham Resohes h. IvtL 376 Vice garlanded with 
all the soft demulsions of a present contentment. 

Demur (dAnSu), sb. Forms : 3-7 demure, 
4 demere, demoere, 6 demoure, demourre, de- 
moyre, demor(e, 6-7 demurr(e, 7- demur, [a. 
F. demeure, vbl. sb. from demettreri see next.] 

•f-l. Delay, lingering, waiting. Obs. 

01300 F/ttri* $ fit- S9» Blauncheflur heo at wi st pat he 
makede so longc demure [v.r. demoere : rime ifcre], c 1310 
Sir Beues :ac, Theder wardes he can gon Withouten de- 
mere. 1529 in Burnet Hist. Re/. II. 97 His Highness had 
cause . . to marvel of your long demor, and lack of expe- 
dition. 1660 Hie keringill Jamaica (1661) 51 Timely 
alarum'd by Jacksons Demurres, at the Harbours mouth, 
for four days Space. 1675 Essex Papers (Camden) I. 31 1 
Causing a most unnecessary demurre. 
f b. Stay, abode, residence. Obs. 

1444 in Coll Hist. Staff. (1891) XII. 3x8 During the tynie 
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I of his demure in the presence of the seid Erie. 1524 in 
Houteh. Ord. (1790J 159 In his demurre or passing fromplatc 
to place. iMa-3 Act 24 Hen. VI Ii, c. 13 Comynge into the 
Kyngei reafme. .and not minded to make longe or continual 
demoyre in the same. 1673 Kay Joum. Low C. 378 We 
saw this Town only in transitu, hut It merited a littledemurr. 
f c. Continuance, duration. Obs. 
1533 in Strypc Feci Mem. I. xx. 148 Neither unjust matry- 
mony shall have his unjust and incestuous demoure and 
continuance, as by delayes to Rome it is wont to have. 
+ 2. Hesitation; pause; state of irresolution or 
doubt. Obs. 

1581 T. Howell Denises (1879) 334 No doubtfull drift 
whereon demurre dependes. 1677 W. Hubbard Narrative 11. 
49 They were upon some demurre, whether to march directly 
toward Ossapy. 1683 Temple Mem. Wks. 1731 I. 379 He 
did not expect any Demurr upon such an Offer. 18*4 Lams 
Elia Ser. 11. Capt. Jackson, Von were positively at a demur 
what you did or did not see. 

3. The act of demurring ; an objection raised or 
exception token to a proposed course of action, etc. 

1639 Mayne City Match, iv. ii, Sister, 'tis so projected, 
therefore make No more demurs. 1770 Languors' e Plutarch 
(1879) I. 154/2 Camillus. .invented demurs and pretences of 
delay. 17*1 Mad. D'AaoLAV Diary 4 June, He then said 
it was necessary to drink the Queen's health. The gentle* 
men here made no demur. 1838 Dickens Nick. Nick, xxii, 
After a little demur, he accepted the offer. 

+ 4. Law. « Demurrer 1 . Obs. 

e «55«> Harps? i eld Divorce Hen. /'///(1878) 36 The ad- 
versaries, .made thereupon. .a special demurre. a 1577 Sir 
T. Smith Comtnw. Eng. (1609) 51 If they cannot agree, then I 
is the matter referred to a demurre in the Exchequer cham- 
ber. 1660 Willsford Scales Comm. Avjb, To procras- 
tinate with Demurs, or Fines and Recoveries without end. 
1713 Swift Cad m us $ V. 120 But with rejoinders and replies 
. . Demur, imparlance, and essoign, The parties ne'er could 
issue join. 

Demur (d/miri), v. Forms: 3 deraeorc, 4 
demere, 6 demore, demoore demour(e, 6-7 
demurre, 7-8 demurr, 7- demur, [a. F. de- 1 
tttettrer f in OF. demcrer, -mourer ( m Pr. and Sp. 
demorarty It. dimorare) :—pop. L. demorare = cl.L. 
demorari to tarry, delay, f. De- I. 3 + morart to 
delay. The OF. demor^ detftottr-, proper to the 
forms with atonic radical vowel, was nt length 
assimilated to the touic form demettr- ; the latter 
gave the ME. forms demeore, demere: cf. People, 
and the forms mevc, preve (F. meteve l preuve) of 
Move, Prove.] 

f 1. itttr. To linger, tarry, wait ; Jig. to dwell 
upon something. Obs. 

a 1*25 Ancr. R. 2142 Auh 3if ich hie swuoe uordward, 
demeore ;e be ienjgre. c 1300 A". A lis. 7295 He n'ul nought 
that ye demere [rime derej. 1550 Nicolls Thucyd. 73 (R.) 
Yet durst they not demoure nor abyde vpon the campc. 
XSS9 Baldwin in Atirr. Mag: (1563) 39 b, Take hede ye de- 
murre not vpon them. 1595 Southwell St. Peter's Com/l. 
19 But 6, how long demurre I on his eyes. ZO04T.W11GHT 
Passions v. 213, I demurre loo long in these speculative dis- 
courses. 1653 U rquhart Rabelais t. ii, If that our looks on 
it demurre. 

t b. To slay, remain, abide. Obs. 

1523 St. Papers Hen. Viii t IV. 34 She cannot demore there 
without extreme daunjur and pern. 1536 Act aS Hen, Viif y \ 
c. 10 Any person, .dwcllyng, demurryng, inhabitingc or re- 
siant within this realme. 1550 Nicolls Thucyd. 72 (R.) The 
sayde Peloponesyans demoured in the land. 

f C. To last, endure, continue. Obs. 

1547 Hoopea Declar. Christ iil Wks. (Parker Soc.)ai This 
defence, .shall demour for ever till this church be glorified. 

f 2. trans. To cause to tarry; to put off, delay. 

1613 Pi'rchas Pilgrimage 11. xviii^ 174^ Whose judgement 
is demurred until the day of Reconciliation. 1635 Qua«les 
Embi. iv. x. (1818) 239 The lawyer .. then demurs me with 
a vain delay. i68aT>'UaFBV Butler's Ghost 69, I swear. . 
Henceforth to take a rougher course, And, what you would 
demur to force. 

f 3. itttr. To hesitate ; to delay or suspend action ; 
to pause in uncertainty. Obs. 

1641 Milton Ch. Govt. vii. (1851) 135 This is all we get hy 
demurring in Gods service. < 1654 Codrington tr. Hist, 
ivstins 418 He found the King to demur upon it. 1655 
Fuller Ch. Hist. 11. ii. 9 40 King Edwine demurred to em- 
brace Christianity. 1699 Bentlev PhaL 516 The Delphian* 
demurring, whether they should accept it or no. 1743 J. 
Davidson sEncidviu. aei Vou need not demur to challenge. 
1778 Miss Burney Evelina H, You are the first lady who 
ever made me even demur upon this subject. 18x8 W.l aylor 
in Monthly Rev. LXXXVII. 534 All the Yorkists could 
thus co-operate, without demurring between their rightful 
sovereigns. 

+ b. To be of doubtful mind ; to remain doubt- 
fnl. Obs. rare. 

i6i» T. TaYLoa Comm. Titus i. 3 And demurre with the 
Philistines, whether God or Fortune smite vs. a i6a8 
F. Gr&villk Sidney (1652) 337 To have demurred more 
seriously upon the sudden chaoge in his Sonne, 
f c. trans. To hesitate about. Obs. rare. 

1667 Milton P. L.ix. 558 What may this mean? Lan- 
guage of Man pronounc't By Tongue of Brute, and human 
sense exprest T The first. .1 thought deni'd To Beasts. .The 
latter I demnrre, for in thir looks Much reason, and in thir 
actions oft appeers. 41730 E. Fenton Horn. Odjrss. XL 
iutit. <Seager\ Let none demur Obedience to her will 

4. itttr. To make scruples or difficulties ; to raise 
objection, take exception to (occas. at, on). (The cur- 
rent sense ; often with allusion to the legal sense, 5.) 

1639 Fuller Holy War 11. xxvvS. (1840^ 98 The caliph de- 
murred hereat, as counting such a gesture a diminution to 
his state. 1751 La be lye Westm. Br. 93, 1 . . gave my Direc- 



DEMURELY. 

tions.. which being In some Measure demurred to, the 
Matter was brought before the Board. 177$ Smkridan 
Rivals 11. ii, My procesa was always very simple— In their 
younger days, 'twas Mack, do this'— If he demurred. 1 
knocked him down. 1807 SoirrntY EsprielMs Letters 1 1 1, 
ao They are so unreasonable aa to demur at finding rom for 
them. 1855 Uiownino Let. to Rnskin % I cannot begin writing 
poetry till my imaginary reader has conceded licences to 
me which you demur at altogether, i860 Tyndall Glac. 

1. v. 40 My host at first demurred .. but I Insisted. 1875 
M Lahen Serm. Ser. 11. ix. 150 We can afford to recognise 
the fact, though we demur to the inference. 

b. trans. To object or take exception lo. rare. 
1827 H. H. Wilson Burmese War (185a) 25 As the de- 
mand was unprecedented, the Mugs, who were BritUh 
subjects, demurred payment. 1876 Gladstone Homeric 
Synchr. 59, I demur the inference from these facts, 
5. Law. (itttr.) To pat In a Deuurreu. 
[a 1481 Littleton Tenures f 96 Et fuUt demurre en fudge- 
ment cn mcsme le plee, lc quel les aL lours scrront accompts 
de le primer iour del muster de host le Roy.j 1620 J. 
Wilkinson Coroners * Sheri/es 60 It was demurred on 
in Law. i6«8 Coke On Litt. 70 a. And it was demured 
in ludgemcnt in the same plea, whither the 40 dayes should 
bee accounted from the first day of the muster of the kings 
host. ibid. 72 a, He that demurreth in Law confesseth all 
such matters of fact as are well and sufficiently pleaded. 
1641 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. til. (169a) I. 334 To which Plea 
Mr. Attorney-General demurred in Law, and the said 
Samuel V assail joyned in Demurrer with him. 1660 Trial 
0/ Regie. 107, I must demur to your Jurisdiction. 1681 
r riafS. Col/edge to And if so be matter of Law arises upon 
any evidencetnat is given against you., you may demurr 
upon that Evidence, and pray Counsel of the Court to argue 
that demurrer. 1848 Macaclay i/ist. Enr. II. 84 The 
plaintiff demurred, that is to say, admitted Sir Edward's 
plea to be true in fact, but denied that it was a sufficient 
answer. 

Demuranto, obs. form of Demurrant. 
Demure (<J/miu**j), a. (sb.) Also 4-5 dimuuir, 
5 demeuer, -uero, -ewro, 6 -eure. [A derived or 
extended form o(meure t tuewre t Mure a., used in 
same sense, a. OF. meut\ now mtir, * ripe, mature, 
mellow; also, discreet, considerate, aduised, sctled, 
stayed* (Cotgr. 161 1). The nature and history of 
the prefixed de- are obscure. 

(Palsgrave, i«o. hasp. 841/1 'Sadly, wysly, demenrement' t 
— p. 841/2 * Soberly, sadly, meurement r ; but demenrement 
is not otherwise known as French.)] 
A. adj. fl. Calm, settled, still. Obs. 
1377 Death Edw. HI in Pol. Poems (Rolls) [. ax6 Thou* 
the sec were rouj, or elles dimuuir, Gode havenes that schip 
wold geete. 

2. Of persons (and their bearing, speech, etc.) : 
Sober, grave, serious; reserved or composed in 
demeanour. (Cf. history of Sad.) 

14.. Epiph. in Tundale's Vis. 133 This Anna come de- 
mure and sad of chere. 1470 85 Maloav Arthur xtu. i, 
The yonge squyer. .semely and demure as a douue. 15a? 
Sx ltos Carl. Laurel 903 Demure Diana, womanly and 
sad. 1538 Hale Thre Lawes 238 A face demure and sage. 
a 1568 Ascham Scholem. (Arb.) 53 If a yong ientleman be 
demeure and still of nature, they say, he is simple and lackcth 
witte, 163a Milton Penseroso 3a Come, pensive Nun, 
devout and pure, Sober, steadfast, and demure. 1653 H. 
More Antid. Ath. ml l (1712)87 Notwithstanding he tared 
no worse than the most demure and innocent. 1728-46 
Thomson Spring aSs Come with those downcast eyes, sedate 
and sweet, Those looks demure. 1835 M axcyat Jac. Faith/. 
xxiv. Her conduct was much more staid and demure. 1875 
M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 320 * Like an angel, but half 
dressed ', thought the demure dons. 

3. Affectedly or constrainedly grave or decorous ; 
scrions, reserved, or coy in a way that is not natural 
to the person or lo one of his years or condition. 

1693 Shaowell Volunteers tit. i, This Gentleman, and his 
demure Psalm-singing Fellows. 1705 Stanhofe Paraphr. 
II. 166 Can they pursue the demure and secret Sinners, 
through all the intricate mazes of their H>-rx>crisy. 1735 
Thomson Liberty iy. 69 Hell's fiercest Fiend ! of Saintly 
Brow demure, a 1771 Gray Death Favourite Cat 4 De- 
murest of the tahhy kind, Thepensive Selima. 184a Thiil- 
wall Greece VIII. l»vL 417 Trie threadbare mantle of its 
demure hypocrisy. 1876 Black Madcap V. »ia. 176, 4 1 thought 
he was a friend of yours', she said, with demure sarcasm. 

f B. As sb. Demure look or expression. Obs. 
rare. 

1766 J. Adans Diary 4 Nov. Wks. 1850 II. 200 He has 
an hypocritical demure on his face, 
t Demu re, v. Obs. rare. [f. prec adj.] 
L intr. ?To look demnrely, 'to look with an 
affected modesty ' (J.). Bnt cf. Demur v. 3 b. 

1606 Shaxs. Ant. ffCL iv. xv. 29 Your Wife Octauia, with 
her modest eyes.. shall acquire no Honour Demnriog vpon 
me. 

2. trans. To make demure. 

1651 Hekshaw Daily Thoughts 187 (L.) Zeal mad, and 
voice demur'd with godly paint. 
Hence DemuTed ///. a. 

1613 Uncasing 0/ Machivils instr. 1 1 With demured looke 
wish them good speed e. 

Demure, obs. form of Demur. 
Demurely (d/miu«ull\ adv. [f. Demure a. 
+ -ly 2,] In a demure manner ; gTavely, modestly, 
meekly, quietly; with a gravity, meekness, or 
modesty that is affected or unnatural. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 4627 She, demurely sad of chere. c 1430 
Stans Pner 18 in Babees Bk. (1868) 27 Walke demurely bi 
strcetis in be toun. 1489 Caxton Faytes o/A.xs. xiiL 268 
The prynce or his lieutenant oughte to aduyse demewrely 
herupon. e 1500 Consecration 0/ Nuns in Maskcll Mem. 
Rit. 11. 314 The virgyns shall demeurely arryse and make 
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a reverence to the bisshop. i5?6 Shaks. Merck. V. II. ii. 
201 If 1 doe not put on a sober habite. . Weare prayer bookes 
in my pocket, looke demurely. 1600 Dekkea Gentle Craft 
Wks. 1873 1. 43 I'le looke as demurely as a Saint. 1687 
Seoley Bettamira iv. i, He look'd so demurely, I thought 
butter would not haue melted in his mouth. 1768 Beattie 
Minstr. 1. xvi, And now his look was most demurely sad. 
1848 C. Bronte J. Eyre xi, Folding her little hands demurely 
before her. 1886 Mauch. Exam. 27 Feb. 5/3 They sat down 
demurely in opposite corners of the carriage and observed 
a dignified silence. 

t b. Of things : In a subdued manner. Obs. 

1606 Shaks. Ant. <fr CI. iv. ix. 30 Hearke the drummes de- 
murely wake the sleepers. 

Demureuess (dirniu^ines). [f. as prec. + 
-Ness.] The state or quality of being demure. 

c 1510 Barclay Mirr. Gd. Manners (1570) G iij, With all 
demurenes behaue thee in the same. As not led by malice 
but rather of good loue. i$8a N. T. (Rbem.) 1 Tim. u. 9 
In like maner women also in comely attire : with demure- 
nesse and sobrietie adorning themselves. 1659 Gauuen 
Tears of Ch, 349 A most supercilious demurenesse and 
affected zelotry. 1821 Scott Kenilw. vii, The prim de- 
mureness of her looks. 

Demivrity. rare. In 5 demeurte. [Answers 
to OF. meurtf, as Demure does to OF. meur : cf. 
quot. 1483.] 

1. Demure quality, demnreness. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg, 34A Joy ne . . demeurte to thy 
gladnes, and humylyte to thy demeurte [Fr. et meurte a 
leessement et humilite a la meurtel a i704T.BnowN Wks, 
(1760) II. 182 (D.) They pretend to such demurity as to form 
a society for the Regulation of Manners. 1889 Besant Bell 
of St. Paul's III. 271 The demurity went out of her face. 

2. An embodiment of demnreness; a demure 
character or person. (Cf. oddity,) 

18 . . Lamb Let, to Southey (L.), She will act after the fashion 
of Richardson's demurities. 

t Demirrmurate, v. Obs, [f. ppi. stem ot 
L. demurmurdre to mutter over, f. De- I. 1 + 
murmur are to Murmur, mutter.] trans. To 
murmur, mutter. 

1641 R. Baillie Parall. Liturgy w. Mass-bk. 43 To de- 
murmurate a number Df words on the elements. 

Hence f Demu'rmuratory a. 

1617 Collins Def. Bp. Ely 11. x. 417 The demurmuratorie 
words, which they vse in Poperie, and call Consecration. 

Demurrable (dimp-rab'l), a. [f. Demur v. or 
sb. f- - able. For form, cf. OF. demorable durable.] 
That maybe demurred to ; to which exception may 
be taken (esp. in an action at law). 

i8a7 Hallam Constitutional Hist. I. i. 54 It was 
demurrable for a bill to pray process against the defendant, 
to appear before the king and his privy council. 1885 Law \ 
Reports Weekly Notes 219/2 The petition was demurrable, 1 
as it did not. .allege that the petitioner had a complete title 
as executrix. 1893 J. Kekewicm in Law Times Rei>. 
LXVI II. 439/1 The statement of claim would be demurrable. 

Demurrage (cUmA-reda;). Also 7 demourage, | 
7-8 dernorage. [a. OF. dernorage, demourage, f. . 
demorer, -mourer : see Demur z>.] 
fl. Stay; delay; hesitation; pause. Obs. 
ai6sS UssHEa Ann. (1658) 20 That long demourage of j 
theirs in Kadesh. 170a C. Mather Magn. Chr. 11. App. (1852) 
171 Powerful enemies clogged his affairs with such demur- I 
rages and such disappointments as would have wholly dis- I 
couraged his designs. 1711 Anoisox Sped. No. 89 f 3, | 
1 shall endeavour to shew tbe folly of Demurrage. .1 would 
have them seriously think on the Shortness of their Time. 
1823 New Monthly Mag. VI 1. 231 Ademurrage, for a second, 
succeeded the shock, and then on we went again, 
t b. Constrained delay, detention. Obs . rare. 
1810 Bentham Packing (182 1)226 Inthe allowance to jury- 
men distinguish two parts: one for demurrage", viz. at the 
place of trial ; the other for journeys, viz. thither and back. 
1817 _ Plan Pari. Reform Introd. cxlvii, The expense of 
journeys to and from, and demurrage at, the Election town. 

2. Comm. a. Detention of a vessel by the freighter 
beyond the time agreed upon ; the payment made 
in compensation for such detention. 

164 1 Rebels' Remonstr. in Rushw. Hist. Coll. ill. (1692) I. 
389 A certain Summ.for the doing thereof within such a time ; 
and if they stay'd longer, to have so much per diem for 
demurrage. 1694 tr. Milton's Lett. State July an. 1656. 
A considerable Sum of Money owing from certain Portugal 
Merchants, .to several English Merchants, upon the account 
of Freightage and Dernorage. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 11. 153 
If 1 stay more, 1 must pay 3/.. .per Diem Dernorage, nor can 
1 stay upon Dernorage above eight Days more. 1755 
Macens Insurances II. 116 If the Delay was occasioned by 
tbe Merchant, he shall be obliged to pay for the Days of 
Demurrage, to the Captain. 1835 Marrvat Jac. Faithf 
viii, There had already been considerable loss from demur- 
rage. Mod. The Sbip ' Flora * is on demurrage, 
b. A charge for detention of railway trucks. 
1858 Rbdfield Law Railw. (i860) II. igi Demurrage is 
a claim by way of compensation for the detention of property 
which is subsequently restored. 1892 Labour Commission 
Gloss., Demurrage, charges on overdue railway trucks. 

C. A charge of 1 \d, per ounce made by the Bank 
of England in exchanging gold or notes for bullion. 

1875 Jevons Money x. 116 Including the above charge of 
i$d. per ounce for demurrage. x88a Bithell Counting-House 
Did,, The metallic value of standard gold is £3 17s. lojrf. 
per oz. At the Bank of England £3 17s. $d. is given for it 
without any delay. . .The difference of ii<£per. 02., by which 
this delay is avoided, is called demurrage, 

3. The act of demurring, or raising objection to 
something, rare. 

182a Colton Lacon II. 147 Without the slightest dissent 
or demurrage of the judgment. 
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Demurral (dim*; nil), rare. [f. Demurs + 1 
- AL : cf. O F. dcmorail, demoral, ' retardation, del ay.] 
The action of demurring ; demur. 

1810 Southey in Edin.Ann, Reg. 1. 1. 413 This was a need, 
less demurral. 18x4 — Lett. (1856) 11. 370 Second thought in 
matters of feeling, usually brings with it hesitation, and de- 
murral. 1890 Spectator 22 Mar., I crave a small portion ot 
your space to express my demurral as well to the reasoning 
as to the accuracy of * A Churchman ', who writes to you. 
t Demirrrance. Obs, In 4 dernorrance, 6 
demoraunce, 7 demourance. [a. OF. demorance 
retardation, delay, f. demorer, -mourer : see Demur 
v. and -ance.] a. Delay, lingering, b. Abiding, 
abode, dwelling. 

c 1300 K, A lis. 4123 He wolde wende, swithe snel . . saun 
dernorrance. a 1529 Skelton Bk. 3 Poles Wks. 1. 201 1 he 
man is a very fole to make his demoraunce upon such an olde 
wyfe. 1625 Modell Wit 76 b, Here is my demourance, and 
from hence I purpose not to part. 

Demurrant (dftmrrant), a. and sb. Also 6 
demurante, 9 (erron,) demurrent. [a. OF. de- 
mourant, pr. pple. of demorer, -mourer, now de- 
meurer: sec Demur z>.] A. adj, 

f 1. Abiding, staying, dwelling, resident. Obs. 
1529 Supplic. to King- 32 To com pell the same [ministers] 
to be demurante, abydmge, and resydent vpon their cures. 
1577-87 Hounshed Chron. II. 24/3 A friend of mine, being 
of late demurrant in London, 
f 2. Delaying, putting off. Obs, 
1633 T. Aoams Exp. 2 Peter iii. 12 God is no judge dormant, 
nor demurrant, nor rampant. 
3. Demurring, hesitating, rare. 
1836 F. Mahoney Rctig. Father Prout (1859) 39© Why 
bangs he back demurrent To breast the Tiber's current ? 

B. sb. One who demurs, or puts in a demurrer, 
in an action at law. 

1809 Tomlins Law Did. s.v. Demurrer, A demurrer is 
to be signed, and argued on both sides by counsel..! he 
demurrant argues first. 1885 L. O. Pike Yearbks. 12-13 
Edw. Ill, Introd. 85 There was no complete demurrer un- 
less the demurrant did abide judgment on the point of law. 
Demurrer 1 {Mmvrzi). Also 6 (erron.) de- 
murrour, 7 demourer. [a. Anglo-Fr. demurrer 
= OF. demourer, pres. inf. (sec Demur v.) used as 
sb. : cf. refresher, user.~\ 
1. Laiv. A pleading which, admitting for the 
moment the facts as stated in the opponent's plead- 
ing, denies that he is legally entitled to relief, and 
thus stops the action until this point be determined 
by the court. 

1547 Act 1 Edw. VI, c. 7 § 1 The Process, Pleas, Demur- 
rers and Continuances in every Action. 1565 Sir T. Smith 
Cotnmw. Eng. (1609) 67 If the question be of the law. that 
is, if both the parties doe agree vpon tbe fact, and each doe 
claime that by law hee ought to haue it. .then it was called 
a demurrer in law. 1660 Trial Regie. 107 If you demur to the 
Jurisdiction of this Court, 1 must let you know that the Court 
doth over-rule your demurrer. 1794 Goowin Cat. Williams 
43 By affidavits, motions, pleas, demurrers, flaws, and appeals, 
to protract the question from term to term and from court 
to court. 1809 Tomlins Law Did. s. v., Demurrers are 
general, without shewing any particular causes ; or special, 
where the causes of demurrer are particularly set down. 
1861 May Const, Hist. (1863) II- x. 230 He pleaded Not 
Guilty to the first fourteen counts, and put in demurrers to 
the others. 1864 Bowen Logic ix. 299 A Demurrer has been 
happily explained to be equivalent to the remark 1 Well, 
what of that?* 

b. trans/. An objection raised or exception taken 
to anything ; = Demur sb. 3. 

1599 Marston Sco. Villanie 11. vii. 205 Slowe-pac't dilatory 
pleas, Demure demurrers, stil striving to appease Hole 
zealous loue. 1873 H. Spencer Stud. Sociol. ii. (ed. 6) 45 This 
reply is met by the demurrer that it is beside the question, 
f 2. A pause, stand-still ; a state of hesitation or 
irresolution; = Demurs. 2. Obs. 

1533 More Debell. Salem Wks. 945/1 The matter is at 
a demurruur in this poynt, and we at your iudgement. 1627 
F. E. Hist. Edw. //(1680) 42 The greenness of the Disgrace 
kept him in a long demurrer. 1645 Wither Vox Pacif. 93 
Not well discerning whether Griefe, Shame, or Anger, that 
demurrer caus'd. 

f 3. m Demurrage 2 a. Obs. rare. 

162a Malvnes Anc. Law-Merch. 117 If the Master doe 
not stay out all his daies of demourer agreed vpon by the 
charterpartie of fraightment. 

Demurrer * (dfrnp-raj). [f. Demur v. + -er *.] 
One who demurs. 

1711 Addison Sped. No. Bo r x, I sball distinguish this 
Sect of Women by the Title ot Demurrers. 174a Young Nt. 
Tk. ix. 1364 And is Lorenzo a demurrer still ? 181 a Ex- 
aminer 7 Sept. 565/1 It is.. customary .. to hear the de- 
murrer's reasons. 

Demurring (dim»Tirj), vbl, sb. [f. Demur v, 
+ -ing 1.] The action of the verb Demur, q^.v. 

1593 Nashe Christ's T. 90 b, There is no demurring, or 
exceptioning against his testimony. 1682 D'Urfey Butler's 
Ghost no Famous was he for Procuration, Demurrings, and 
Continuation. 1873 Miss Brouchton Nancy II. 23 But, say 
I with discontented demurring, you have been away often 
before ! 

Demurring, ppl. a, [-ing That demurs : 
see the verb. 

1607 Walkincton Opt. Glass 118 His demurring judge- 
ment. 174a Younc Nt. Th. 111. 35 Are there demurring wits, 
who dare dispute This revolution in the world ihspir'a 1 ~ 

Hence Demrrrringly adv. 

1800 1. D. Hardy New Othello I. viii. 187 ' But . . ' she 
observed demurringly. 
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Demy (diVnai-), sb. (and a.) PI. demies. Also 
5-6 demye, 6 deraie, deamy, dymye. [An 
early spelling of Demi- half, retained when this 
is used as a separate word. The uses are all 
elliptical, and quite independent of each other.] 

f 1. A gold coin current in Scotland in the 1 5th 
century: apparently, originally, the half-mark 
(Demi-mark: see Demi- 7), but rising in value 
with the depreciation of the silver coin from 6s. 8d. 
to 1 2s, (Scotch). Obs. 

1440 J. Shirley Dethe K. James (1818) 9 That whoso 
myght slee or tak hyme. .shuld have iii thousand demyes of 
gold, every pece worth half an Englissh Noble. 1451 Sc. 
AdsS Jas. II, § 33 (iS97) Tbe Demy that now runnis for 
nine shillenges. 145S — *3 7**- U\ § 59 It is thocht expe- 
dient that the Demy be cryed to ten shillinges. 1489 Ld. 
Treas. Acc. Scotl., Item to lnglis pyparis that com to the 
Castel 3et and playt to the King xij demyss. 1497 Ibid., 
Giffen to the cartes [cards] agane xxxij Franch crovnis, 
x Scottes crovnis and demy is, thre [ridaris], tua vnicornis. 

f 2. * A short close vest ' (Fairholt) : cf. Demi- 
2. Obs. 

a 1529 Skelton Bowge of Courte 359 Of Kirkby Kendall 
was his shorte demye. 1540 Lane. Wills I. 189 To my 
doughter Katheryn my best demye. IS99 Nashe Lenten 
Stuje in Hart. Misc. (1808-12) VI. 166 (D.) He. .stript him 
out of his golden demy or mandillion, and Head him. 

3. Paper Manuf, Name of a certain size of paper. 
(Properly adj, ; also ellipt, as sb, «demy paper.) 

Demy printing paper measures 174x224 inches; demy 
writing paper is in Great Britain 154x20, in United States 

1546 Langley Pol. Verg, De Invent, 11. vi. 45 b, There be 
diuerse maner of papers, as paper royal, paper demy, blot- 
ting paper, marchauotes paper. 1589 Marprd. Epit. B, An 
hundred threescore and twelue sheets, of good Dcmie paper. 
171a Act 10 Anne in Land. Gaz. No. soiSAFor all JPaper 
called . .Demy fine, 45. Demy second, 2J. 6d, Demy pnntmg, 
is. Sd. 1790 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Benev. Epist. Svlv. Urban 
Wks. 1812 II. 251 His nice-discerning Knowledge none 
deny On Crown. Imperial, Foolscap, and Demy. 1878 
Print. Trades Jrnl, xxv. 9 A demy 8'°. pamphlet of about 
a dozen pages. 

4. A foundation scholar at Magdalen College, 
Oxford. 

So called because their allowance or 'commons' was 
originally half that of a Fellow : the Latin term is semi- 
communarius. , , , 

a i486 Stat. Magdalen Coll. (MS.) 6 De electione schola- 
rium voc" Dymyes. Ibid., Pro communis cujuslibet tri- 
ginta pauperum scholarium, qui Demyes vulgariter nuncu- 
pantur dimidium summae illius quam pro quolibet alio socio. 
1536 Act 27 Hen, VIII, c. 42 § 1 in Oxf.qCamb. Enadm. 

12 Felawes, Scolers, Dymyes. 1615 Heylik Memoranda 22 
July in Mem. Waynflete (1851), I was chosen Demie of 
Magdalen College. 1691 Wooo Ath. Oxon. 1. 14 William 
Lilye was.. elected one of the Demies or Semi-commoners 
of St. Mary Magd. Coll. 1769 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. II. 
246 Magdaleo-College . . has a President, 40 Fellows.^ a 
School-master, 30 Scholars called Demies. 1880 GaEEN H ist. 
Eng. People IV. viii. iii. 20 The expulsion of the Fellows 
was followed . .by that of the Demies. 

5. Short for Demi-bar, q.v. : A kind of false dice 
used in cheating. 

1591 Gheene Disc. Coosnage (1859) 3 8 Th e name of their 
Cbeates, Bard-dice, Flattes, Fargers, Langrets, Gourds, 
Demies, and many others. 1801 Sporting Mag. XVI 11. 100 
A bale of demies. 

t 6. A half-grown lad, a youth. Obs. 

1589 Wahner Alb. Eng. v. xxvii, Next but demies, nor 
boyes, nor men, our dangerous times succeede. 

Demy- : see Demi-. 

Demyeent, -sent : see Demi-ceint Obs, 
Demyd, obs. pa. t. of Deem v., Dim v, 
Demyse girdle : see Demi-girdle Obs. 
Demyship (dixnat-Jip). Also 6 dim!-, 9 demi-. 

[f. Demy 4 + -ship.] A scholarship at Magdalen 

College, Oxford. 
X536 Act 27 Hen, VIII, c. 42 § 1 in Ox/. % Camb. Enadm. 

13 Felowsbippes, Scolershippes, Dimishippes. 1687 Royal 
Mandate 18 July in Magd. Coll. (Oxf. Hist. Soc)"78 Any 
Fellowship, Demyship, or other place, .in our said College. 
1869 Echo 11 Oct, The demyships are worth £83 per 
annum, and are tenable for five years. 1884 Courthdpe 
Addison 29 Dr. Lancaster, .used his influence to obtain for 
him a demyship at Magdalen. 

Demyt, obs. form of Dimity. 

Den (den), sb,i Forms : 1-4 derm, 4-7 denne, 
(4-5 deen), 3- den. [OE. detm habitation of a 
wild beast :-OTeut. type *danjo m , corresp. in form 
to OHG. lenni neut., MHG. temte neut. fern., Ger. 
tenne f. floor, thrashing-floor, OLG. *denni t early 
mod.Du. denne 'floor, pavement, flooring of a ship, 
also cave, cavern, den * (Kilian) : cf. also MDu. 
dan(n m. forest, abode of wild beasts, waste place, 
open country. The same root dan* appears in 
dean, OE. detiu (i—dani-) vale : the root-meaning 
is uncertain.] 

1. The lair or habitation of a wild beast. 

Beowulf 5512 Geseah [he] . . wundur on wealle, and bajs 
wyrmes denn. ciooo Voc, in Wr.-Walcker 187/1 Lustra, 
wilddeora holl and denn. c 1*20 Bestiary 13 De leun . . 
driueS dun to his den 5ar he him ber3en wile, a 1300 
Cursor M. 16762 + 110 (Cott.) pe fox has his den and ilk 
foghel is nest, c 1380 Wvclif Wks, (1880) 15 And so dide. . 
j>e prophete danyel in be deen of lyonys. a 1400 Odouian 
582 The lady wente-.To the tygre denne. 1585 J. B. tr. 
Vird's Sch. Beastes B ij b, 1 1 is a signe of rayne. . when the 
Ante bringeth out of her hole and denne al her egges. 1611 
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BieLJE Job *xxvii. 8 Then the beastcs goe inlo dennes : and 
reinatne in their place*. 3808 Scott Mann, vl aiv, And 
dares e thou then To beard the Hon in his den, The Douglas 
in hU hall I 

2. A place hollowed out of the ground, a cavern 
(f occas. a pit). Obs. or blended with 1 or 1. 

n 1300 Cursor M. 4185 (Cott.) Tac we him out of yon den 
[Joseph in the pit]. 138a WYCt.ir Heb. xi.38 Thei erringe 
in. .dennys and cauys of the erthe. 1387 Trzvisa Hidden 
(Rolls) I. 315 pe lond of Sicilia is holow and ful of dennes 
[L. cavernosti\. 1530 PALsca. 212/7 Den, a hole in the 
grounde, caueme. X548 Hali. Chrtm. jgi ITbeyl turked in 
Hennes and wholes secretly. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. it. Hi. 315 
Aaron and thou looke downe ioto this den. 1678 Dunyan 
Pilgr. 1. 1. 1 lighted on a certain place, Where was a Denn ; 
And I laid me down in that place to sleep. 1736 Cay allien 
Mew. 1. xoi, 1 ..had already search d into several Den wand 
Caverns of the Mountains. 1847 Emeisoh Poems, Saadi 
Wks. (Rohn) I. 473 No churl, immured in cave or den. 

3. trans/, and fig. A place of retreat or abode 
(likened to the lair of a beast) ; a secret lurking- 
place of thieves or the like (cf. Matt. xxi. 13). 

c 117s Pains of Hell 176 in O.E. Misc. 15a Vvrber per beob 
olde men J>at amon^ neddren habbcb heore uen. c 1340 
Cursor M. 14745 (Tnn.) 3e hit make.. A den to reset inne 
peues. £S430 How wise Man taught Son 133 in Babees 
Bk. 53 How litil her good doop hem availe Whanne pet be 
doluen In her den. 1588 Spenser Virgtf s Gnat 96 No such 
sad cares.. Do ever creepe Into the shepheards den. 1719 
Db Fob Crusoe (1840^ II. viii. 186 [They would have] made 
the island n den of thieves. 1810 Scott Lady of L. i. iv, The 
Cavern, where, 'lis told, A giant made his den of old. i860 
Tyhdall Glac. 1. xxiii. 167 The very type of a robber den. 

b. A small confined room or abode; es/>. one 
unfit for human habitation. 

1837 Dickens Fickiv. ii, The musicians were securely 
confined in an elevated den. 1840 T. A. Tbollope Sumtn. 
Brittany I. 315 The frightful deni of some of the Manchester 
operatives. 1891 E. Peacock N. Brendon II. 100 The filthy 
den where her mother lived. 

c. colloq. A small room or lodging in which a 
man can seclude himself for work or leisure ; as, 
• a bachelor's den '. 

1771 Smollett Humph. CI. 5 June p 3 So saying, he 
retreated into his den. 1816 Scott Lett. (1894) 1. 372 
A little boudoir .. n good ealing.room, and a small den for 
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1 good ealing.room, and a small den for 
me in particular. 388a Blacfnv. Mag. Dec 709 I He] went 

■ - -. j _ :_...ul^u 1.^ 



off in the direction of his own den, a little room in which he 
smoked and kept his treasures. 
4. The name given in the Lowlands of Scotland, 
and north of England, to the conventional enclosure 
or place of safety in boys' out-of-door games, called 
elsewhere the home, bay, or base. 

6. ' A deep hollow between hills ; a dingle ' 
(Jam.). Sc. local. 

I' Often applied to a wooded hollow* (Jam.), and then 
nearly synonymous with Dean 2 ; but not the same word.] 

1552 Aep. Hamilton Caiech. (1884^93 In the vail or den 
qunarin thow usit to commit ydolatrie. 178$ Burns To W. 
Simpson x, We'll sing auld Coi la's. .banks an* braes, her 
dens an* dells, a x8oo Ballad, * The dowie dens of Yarrow.' 
1806 Sib W. Forbes Beattie II. 51 (Jam/, I have made 
several visits of late 10 the Den of Rubislaw. Note. A Den y 
in the vernacular language of Scotland . .is synonymous with 
what in England is called a Dingle. 

(In many place names, as Dura. Deti near Cupar Fife, Tht 
Den near Kirkcaldy, Haivthomden in Mid Lothian; but as 
a termination often representing earlier dene, dean.) 

1 6. Anat. A cavity or hollow. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. Hi. xxit. (1495) 70 Oute of n 
denne of the lyfte syde of the herte corny th a vcyne. 1615 
CaooKK Body of Man 609 The implanted Ayre concluded 
within the aennes or canities of the Eares. X683 Smai-e 
Anat. Horse 11 1. xiv. (1686) 140 The Caverns or Cavities, by 
some called Dens. 

7. Comb., as \ den-dreadful adj. ( = dreadful with 
dens of wild beasts). 

i6ai G. Sandys Ovid's Met. 1. (i6a6) 6 Now past den- 
dreadfull Mamalus confines [A/, mala . . latebris horrenda 
ferarum], 

t Den, sb.2 Also dene, deyn. Obs. Sc. variant 
of Dan i , sir, master. 

c 137s Sc. Leg. Saints, Egipciane si 10 To 5our abbot, 
dene lohne, say. c 14*5 Wyntovn Crvn. vni. x. 92 (Jam.) 
The Abbot of Abbyrbrothok than, Den Henry, c 1450 
Holland Hotvlat 199 G ret Ganeris. .That war demyt, but 
dowt, denyss douchty. 155a Lyndesay Monarche 4670-3 
All Monkrye. .Ar callit Denis, for dignite; Quhowbeit his 
mother mylk the kow. He man be callit Dene Andrew. 

Den \ in the salutation good den : see Gooden. 

Den (den), vA [f. Den 

1. reft, (or passive). To ensconce or hide oneself 
in (or as in) a den. 

c itao Bfstiary 36 Wu he dennede him in Sat defte 
meiden, Marie bi name. 1613 Heywood Silver Age Hi. 
Wks. 1874 III. 129 If he be den d, IPe rouie the monstrous 
beast. 163a Lithgow T rav. vii. 3:5 A pit digged to hide 
the Gunner.. the Gunner lay denned, and durst not slirre, 
i8»3 Galt Entail 1 1, xvii. 157 ' Hae ye ony ark or amrie. . 
where a body might den himsel till they're out o' the gate 
and away T ' 

2. intr. To live or dwell in a den ; to escape into, 
or hide oneself in, a den. 

To den up : to retire into a den for the winter, as a hiber* 
nating animal. ifJJS. colloq.) 

16x0 G. Fletcher Christs Vict, xiv. The sluggish 
saluages, that den belowe. xyaa Dudlev in Phil. Trans. 
XXXI 1. 205 They generally den among the Rocks in 
great Numbers together, c i860 Tom Taylor in Thorn- 
bury Tuh> Cent, of Song (1867) 261 In a dingier set of 
chambers no man need wish to stow, Than those, old 
friend, wherein we denned, at Ten, Crown Office Row. 



1894 Home Miss. (N.Y.) Jan. 463 Our people, .are inclined 
to *den up' In the hot weather, as certain animals.. do in 
the cold season. 

f 3. To den out : to drive (a beast) out of its de*i ; 
to unearth. Obs. 

157s HAHMEa Chron. irtl. (1633) 203 (They] burned their 
Cabbans and Cottages, and such as dwelt in caves and 
rockes underground (as the manner is to denne out Foxes) 
they fired and smothered to death. 

I fence Donned (dend) ///. a., Denning vbl. sb. 

161a S. Wabd Woe to Drunkards (1627) 45 I o such townes 
this Serpent hath no nestling, 00 stabling, or denning. 
38547^;/'* Mag. XXI. 165 Arousing a denned Hon. 

tDen.f. 2 Obs. rare- 1 . [Etymol. doubtful : cf. 
Dem v A J trans. To dam up. 

1375 TlAaBoua Bruce xiv. 154 This fals tratour his men had 
maid. .The ysche of a louch to den [rime men). 

Den, obs. form of Dean 1 (decanus), Dene 2 . 

Don and Strand : see Dene 2. 

Denaer : sec Dinar. 

Denolagu (OE.) : see Danelaw. 

t Dename, v. Obs. [f. De- I. 3 + Name v., 
after OF. denomer, denommcr, L. datominare.'] 
trans. To denominate. 

x<$$ Abt. Pabxeb Ps.cxlx. 365 These fiftene Psalmet next 
followyng Be songs denamd of steps or stayers, a 1640 
Jacksoh Creed x. notes, Wks. IX. 968 The exorbitance of 
a diseased appetite in man is therefore denamed ' caninus 
appetilus '. 

Denar, denare (drnJU, di nau, -eVj). Forms : 
6 denaire, 6*8 denare, 6- denar. . [Modification 
of ME. dencr, deture (from OF. demr), Denier, 
assimilated to L. denarius, It. denaro, danaro, and 
the adaptations of these in other languages.] 
A coin : the Roman Denarius ; the Italian denaro 
or Spanish dimro of the i6-l7thc. ; the Persian 
and fcast Indian Dinar, q.v. 

1547 Booaoa fntrod. Knowl. 179 In Italy . . in bras they 
haue kateryns & byokes & denares. 1507 1st Pt. Return 
fr. Pamass. 1. i. 196 The villaine would not part with a 
denaire. 1699 Bkktley PhaL xiv. 438 The Sicilian Talent 
was anciently Six, and afterwards Three Denares. %jo\ 
W. Worros Hist. Rome Notes 154 Antony, .promises 5000 
Denares lo every private Soldier. 187a Yeats Growth Comm. 
167 The solidt . . were reckoned as equal to twelve silver 
denars. Ibid. 368 Smaller gold pieces were also coined., 
under the name of gold pennies, gold denars or oboluses. 

Dcnarcotize : see De- II. 1. 

t Dena*riate, sb. Obs. or Hist. [ad. med.L. 
dbidriat-us (in Laws of Edw. Confessor, Du 
Cange), f. L. denarius penny: see below.] A 
portion of land worth a penny a year. 

i6ioW. Folkincham Art of Survey n. vii. 58 There be 
also other quantities of Land taking their denominations 
from our vsual Come ; as Fardingdeales, Obolates, Dena. 
rtates, Solidates, Librates. 1670 in Blount Law Diet. s.v. 
Fardingdeal. 

t Dena*riate, a. Obs. [f. L. denari-us (see 
below), in med. sense * money': see -ate '«?.] Of 
or pertaining to money; monetary. 

163a Lithgow Trav. x. 441 The Host perceiving their 
denariat charge, he entered their chamber, when they were 
a sleepe. 

Denarie, obs. form of Denary. 

0 Denarius (d/heVrifls). PI. denarii (-ijM). 
[L., for denarius nftmus denary coin, coin con- 
taining ten (asses), f. deni every ten, ten by ten : 
sec -ary 1.] 

1. An ancient Roman silver coin, originally of 
the value of ten asses (about eighlpencc of modem 
English money). 

9 NoaTH Plutarch (1612) 862 (Stao£)Eleuen Myriades 
ietr Denarij. 164$ Evelyn Diary (i8to) I. 182 (ibid.*, 
Ten asses make the Roman denarius. 1788 Prikstlky Led. 

' r times of Rome, the price of a 



of tne 



Hist. nt. xv. ( R.), Id the early t 
sheep was a denarius, or eight . 

Rome II. $34 The silver coinage lof Rome] was first tntro- 



pencc._ 1840 Abnold Hist. 
I l. 534 The silver coinage lof _ 
duced in the year 485; and the coins struck were denarii, 
lit -o r- ^ . . ^ ri.s,4 1:., t, c»\ <c»^ 



quinarii. and sestertii. 1877 CGf.ikir Christ 1iv.(i870> 650 
When they came . . who were hired at the eleveoth hour, 
they received each a denarius. 

2. A gold coin ^denarius aureus) of the ancient 
Roman empire, worth 25 silver denarii. 

x66x Lovztx Hist. Anim. $ Min. 8 The fourth part of a 
golden denarius. i8r7 Cole brooks Algebra lxa*iv, We 
read in Roman authors of golden as well as stiver denarii. 

3. The weight of the silver denarins used as a 
measure of weight, nearly equivalent to the Greek 
drachma. 

1308 Tbevisa Barth. De P. R. xtx. exxxi. (1495) $4° 
Scrupulus that is the eyghtentbe Huolus is callyd Denarius 
and is acounlyd for ten pans. 1771 RarEa in Phil. Trans. 
LX1. 49a The Romans did not use the Denarius for a weight 
..till the Greek physicians .. prescribed by # it, as they 
had been accustomed lo do by the Drachm in their own 
country. 

% In English monetary reckoning used for 1 penny', 
and abbreviated d. ; see D III. 1. 

f Dena'rrable, a. Obs.— 0 [f. L. denarrd-re to 
narrate + -blk.] 1 Proper to be related, capable of 
being declared 

j 717 Bailey vol. II. 1730-6 — (folio). 

So f Denarra'tion, 'a narration' (Bailey, 1727). 

+ Denary, denarie, sbA Obs. [ad. L. de- 
narius.'] * Dexarics, the Roman penny. 

e 1449 Pscock Re/r. 11. ii. 140 Thel offriden to him a de> 



narie. 108 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt, avlii. 03 An 
hundreth denaries. 1550 Latiwk* Serm. Statnford YVks. I. 
279 ' Shew me .. a penny of the tribute money .. and they 
brought him a denari. i6i< IUichtman Revelation 113 Ixt 
thre such measures of barfy bee sold for a denary. 1674 
Jkake Aritfu (1696) k>5 Tins is sometime called Drachma I 
Denary for distinction sake. 

Denary drniti\ a. and sb£ [ad. L. den&ri-tts 
containing Icn.] 

A. adj. Relating to the number ten ; having ten 
as the basis of reckoning; decimal. 

1848 C. Woaoswovril Hulsenn Leet. Afocnly/M* 524 Reinjc 
toes tbey must be ten.. in other successive prophecies this 



denary number is retained. 1875 Kncycl. Brit. 1 1. 463 To 
convert 8735 of the denary inlo the duodenary so ' 
Pall Mall G. 4 Aug. 6/s The ten denary symbols. 



fB. sb. Obs. 

1. The number ten ; a group of ten, a decad. 
x6i$ CnooKn Body 0/ Man 337 Three Denaries or Decades 

of weekes. a 1648 Sia K. Digby in SuppL to Cabala 248 
(T.t Centenaries, that are composed of denaries, and they of 
units. 168a \\. Mots Annot. GlanvilCs Lux O. 180 Sup. 
pose . . Denary, is such a setled number and no other. 

2. A tithing or tenth part. 

x^ HAxaisON England tL iv. (1877)1. 9 1 He diukled.. 
lathe* into hundreds, and hundreds into tithing*, or denaries. 

Denationalization (d/najjanabiz^-jan). [f. 
next + -ATioN. Also in mod.F. (-isatioti), Litlre".] 
The action of denationalizing, or condition of being 
denationalized. 

■814 Sta R. Wiiaon Diary It. 363 Is not the advantage 
. .counterbalanced by the extinction of Poland and Italy, by 
the denationalisaiioQ of two such interesting portions of 
Europe I 1868 Dilke Greater Brit. I. 1. iv. 45 Americans 
are never slow to ridicule the denationalization of New York. 

Denationalize (d/harjanatoiz), v. [a. F. d4- 
naiionaliser (a word of the French Revolution), f. 
Dr- II. I + national, naliottaliser.] 

1. trans. To deprive of nationality; to take his 
proper nationality from (a person, a ship, etc.) ; to 
destroy the independent or distinct rationality of 
(a country). 

1807 Ann. Reg. 779 By these acts the British government 
denationalizes ships of every country in Europe. 1841 
Blackw. Mag. L. 773 To denationalize themselves and to 
endeavour to forget tliat they have a country. x88o 
M c Cautuv Ovm Times III. 36s New steps were taken for 
denationalising the country andf effecting its. .subjugation. 

2. To make (an institution, ctc^) no longer na- 
tional ; to divest of its character as belonging to 
the whole nation, or to a particular nation. 

1839 Times 20 June in Spirit Metropol. Couserv. Press 
(1840) II. 122 The attempt to. denationalise the education 
of t he infant poor. 1878 N. A mrr. Rev. CXXVI. a66 That 
this crime against humanity [slavery], .should be denation- 
alized. 

Hence Dena tionalised ///.a.,Dona*tlonaliEer, 
Denationalizing vbl. sb. and f>pl. a. 

181a Q. Rev. VIII. 205 Those denationalised neutrals have 
no right to resist. 1848 Tail's Mag. XV. 826 A horrid 
system of denationalizing has roused in them terrible pas* 
sions. i860 Sat. Rev. X. 471/2 The cosmopolitan and de- 
nationalizing character of the Church. i88j J. H. Blcnt 
Ref. Ch. Eng. II. 206 A long train of foreigners or denation- 
alized Englishmen. 

Denaturalization (d/hx:iiuratoizi ! J»n). [f. 
next + -AT10N. So in mod.F.] The action of de- 
naturalizing, or condition of being denaturalized. 

1 81 1 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 347 Every person, a subject of 
this kingdom, who leaves it without a passport.. shall incur 
the punishment of denaluralisation. x86t Scribner's Mn{. 
XXII. 94 He must submit to letters of denaturalization, if 
he is to be passed. 

b. «= Den AT U RATION. 

188a Chemist 4 Druggist XXIV. 51/2 A Commission in 
Germany has reported on^ the processes of de naturalisation 
of Alcohol for manufacturing purposes. — 

Denaturalize (d/h»'litjratoiz), v. [f. De- II. 

1 + natural, naturalize : so in mod.F. (£ittr£).] 
L trans. To deprive of its original nature; to 

alter or pervert the nature of; to make unnatural. 
> 81 a South ry Omniann I. 34 All creatures are, more or 

less, denaturalized by confinement. 1853 H. RocRas Eel. 



Faith 140 This 'spiritual' faculty. .denaturalised and dta- 
I. 1881 Palcaave Visions Eng.^ Pref. 13 The lyrical 



abled. 



ballad . . like certain wild flowers, is almost always de- 
naturalized by culture. 
2. To deprive of the status and rights of a nalnral 
snbject or citizen ; the opposite of naturalize. 

1816 Kxattmgk Trav . (1817) II. »t9 The Duque d' Aveiro, 
having been degraded and denaturalized previous to con- 
demnation. 1836 PaESCOTT Frrd. 4 Is. (1846) I. Introd. *> 
They also claimed the privilege, when aggrieved, of de- 
naturalizing themselves, or, in other words, of publicly re. 
nouncing their allegiance to their Sovereign. 
Hence Dena'turalixed, -izing pfl. adjs. 
x8oo South ey Life{xZy>) II. 45 By residing in that boge 
denaturalised city. 181a Edits. Rev. XIX. 375 Cast oaf 
without ceremony as denaturalized beings. 18*0 Lend. 
Mag. May 549/a The practice of such denaturalizing de- 
pravities. 1847 Ds Quincey Schlatter's Lit. Hist. Wks. 
1 86a VII. 54 In their own denaturalised hearts they read 
only a degraded nature. 
Denature (d/h^-liki), v. [a. F. de'naturer, 
OF. desnaturer, f. des-, de"- (De- h 6) + stature ; 
a doublet of Disnattrk.] 
f L trans. To render unnatural. Obs. 
1685 Cotton tr. Montaigne III. 158 Fanatick people, mho 
think to honour their nature by denaturing themselves- 



DENDRAL. 

2. To alter (anything) so as to change its nature ; 
e.g. to render alcohol or tea unfit for consumption. 

Hence Dena'tnred a. ; also Denatnration, 

1878 J. Thomsoh Plenty. Key 7 If your liquor be. .not of 
the denatured nature of London milk . .chicory coffee. 1882 
Athenaeum 25 Mar. 385/1 A paper 'On the Denaturation of 
Alcohol by the Action of Wood-Spirit \ 1888 Manch. Exam. 
3 July 6/5 Regulations authorising the removal from bond 
of what was termed denatured tea. 

Denaur, var. of Dinar, an eastern coin. 

Denay, obs. variant of Deny v. and sb. 

Dendelion, obs. form of Dandelion. 

Dendrachate, etc. : see tinder Dendro-. 

De ildral, a. rare. [f. Gr. hkvZp-ov tree+-AL.] 
Pertaining to or of the nature of a tree ; arboreal. 

1874 H. W. Beecher in Christian Union 28 Jan. 72 Such 
trees as that dendral child of God, the elm. 

Dendranatomy, -anthropology : see under 
Dendbo-. 

+ De ndrical, a. Obs. [f. as prec. + -10 + -al.] 
Of the nature of or resembling a tree ; dendritic. # 

1758 Mendes da Costa in Monthly Rev. 454 The said 
author took a dendrites fresh dug . . scraped all the black or 
dendrical substance from it. 

Dendriform (dcndrif/im), a. [f. as prec. + 
-form, L. -form-is ; after cruciform, etc.] Of the 
form of a tree ; branching, arborescent. 

1847 in Craig. 1869 Nicholson Zool. 80 A dendriform 
mass. 1888 Rolleston & Tacksoh Anim. L^fe 791 A sponge 
may be. .leaf or fan-like, branched or dendriform. 

Dendrite (de'ndrait). Also in Lat. form den- 
drites (dendraftfz), pi. dendrite) {-it), [ad. Gr. 
BevGpiTrjs of or pertaining to a tree, f. Zivhpov tree : 
see -ite. In F. dendrite (1732 in TreVoux).] 

1. A natural marking or figure of a branching 
form, like a tree or moss, found on or in some 
stones or minerals ; a stone or mineral so marked. 

1727-51 Chambers Cyct. s.v.. In some dendrites, the figures, 
or signatures, penetrate quite through. 1774 Strange 
in Phil. Trans. LXV. 35 It is also variegated by frequent 
dendrites. 1835 Coleridge Aids Refi. (1848) I. 27 As den- 
drites derive the outlines, .from the casual neighbourhood 
and pressure of the plants. 1863 Lyell Antig. Manyll. 
(ed. 3) 116 Those ramifying crystallizations called dendrites 
usually consisting of the mixed oxyds of iron # and man- 
ganese, forming extremely delicate brownish sprigs, resem- 
bling the smaller kinds of sea- weeds. 

Comb. 1856 Stanlev Sinai $ Pal. i. (1858) 45 The ojder 
travellers.. all notice what they call Dendrite-stones, — i. e. 
stones with fossil trees marked upon them. 

2. A crystalline growth of branching or arbor- 
escent form, as of some metals under electrolysis. 

188a A. S. Herschel in Nature No. 642. 363 After a few 
hour> of charging, the rough dendrites of humus-coloured 
substance acquired frond-like form. 

Hence Dendri-tiform a., having the form or ap- 
pearance of a dendrite. 

1890 in Cent. Vict. 

Dendritic (dendrrtik), a. [mod. f. Dendrite 
(in F. dendritique) : see -ic] Resembling or of 
the nature of dendrite : said of various structures or 
formations, chiefly mineral and animal. 

1. Of a branching form ; arborescent, tree-like. 
1816 P. Cleavelano Mineral. 445 This variety.. is reni- 

form, dendritic, in membranes, &c. 1841 Trimmer Pract. 
Geo I. 74 Dendritic native silver and copper. 1870 Rol- 
leston Anim. Life Introd. 102 This structure ..may be 
either dendritic or foliaceous. 

2. Having arborescent markings. 

1805-17 R. Jameson Char. Min. (ed. 3) 77 Steatite and 
dendritic calcedony. 1872 H. Macmillah Trite Vine iii. 
110 Imitations of ferns and foliage.. in moss-agates, or in 
what are called dendritic pebbles. 

Dendritical (dendrrtikal), a. [f. as prec. + 
-al.] =prec. 

i8m G. Young Geol. Surv. Yorksh. Coast (1828) 183 The 
dendritical impressions, .observed in the parting of sand- 
stone. 1833 Faraday Exp. Res. xviii. 82 The Hydrate is 
produced in a crust or in dendritical crystals. 

Hence Dendritically adv., like a dendrite. 

1884 E. Klein Micro-Organisms <$- Disease xiii. 60 In some 
species [of Bacteria] the zooglxa is dendritically ramified. 

Dendro-, before a vowel dendr-, combining 
form of Gr. Uvtycv tree, as in De-ndrachato 
(-ak^t) [see Achate sk 1 ], a variety of agate with 
tree-like markings, t Dendrana tomy, the ana- 
tomy of trees (obs.) . Dendr anthropology (nonce- 
xod.), 'stndy based on the theory that man had 
sprung from trees ' (Davies). Dendrocla'stic a., 
breaking or destroying trees, sb. a destroyer of 
trees. Dendrode-ntine, 'the form of branched 
dentine seen in compound teeth, produced by the 
interblending of the dentine, enamel, and cement * 
(Syd. Soc. Lex. 1883) ; cf. Dendrodont below. 
Dendro-grraphy, description of trees (Syd. Soc. 
Lex.). Dendroneliopha'llio a., said of a sym- 
bolic figure combining a tree, a sun, and a phallus. 
Dendrolatry, worship of trees. De'ndrolite, a 
petrified or fossil tree or part of a tree. Dendro*- 
meter, an instrument for measuring trees. De'n- 
drophil, a lover of trees. Dendro pnilons a., 
tree-loving ; in Bot. growing on or twining round 
trees. De*ndrostyle (Zool.), one of the four pillars 
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by which the syndendrium is suspended from the 
umbrella in the Rhizostomidse. 

[1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Dendrachates (Gr.), a kind of 
Agate-stone, the Veins and Spots of which resemble the 
Figures of Trees and Shrubs.] 1865 Page Handbk. Geol, 
Terms, Dendrachate . . moss-agate ; agate exhibiting in its 
sections the forms or figures of vegetable growths. 1697 
Phil. Trans. XIX. 558 Dendranatome may, tho' more 
remotely, advance even the Practice of Physick, by the Dis- 
covery of tbe Oeconomy of Plants. 1755 Chambers Cycl. 
Supp., Dendranatomy, a term used by Malpighi and others 
to express the dissection of the ligneous parts of trees and 
shrubs, in order to the examining their structure and uses. 
a 1843 Southev Doctor cexv. VI 1 . 168 He formed, therefore, 
no system of dendranthropology. 1856 Chamb. Jml. VI. 
352 Are we not afflicted by dendroclastics? 1854 Oweh in 
Circ. Sc. (c. 1865)11. 96/2 We find not fewer than six leading 
modifications in fishes. 1. Hard or true dentine . . 5. Dendro- 
dentine. 1891 T. J. Jeakes in N. <y Q. 7th Ser. XI 1. 395 The 
dendroheliophallic 'Tree of Life', probably. 1891 tr. De 
La^ Sa?tssaye > s Man. Sc. Relig. xii. 89 The impressions 
which have given rise to dendrolatry. 1828 Webster, Den- 
drolite, a petrified or fossil shrub, plant, or part of a plant. 
Diet, of Nat. Hist. 1865 Page Handbk. Geol. Terms, Den- 
drolite. .a general term for any fossil stem, branch, or other 
fragment of a tree. 1768 Genii. Mae. 552 An account of 
the new invented Dendrometer. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech.. 
Dendrometer, an instrument for measuring the height and 
diameter of trees, to estimate the cubic feet of timber therein. 
It has means for taking vertical and horizontal angles, and 
is mounted on a tripod stand. 1888 Pall MallG. 21 Dec. 
3/1 This is the statement of a wild dendrophil. 1886 Guil- 
lemard Cruise *Marchesa' II. 188 Dendrophilous plants 
swarmed up the tree-trunks and shrouded them with their 
fleshy, fenestrated leaves. 1 841-71 T. R. Jones Anim. 
Kingd. (ed. 4) 88 The pain trunks of the dependent polypi- 
ferous root or stem unite above into a thick quadrate disk 
{syndmdrium), which # is suspended by four stout pillars 
(dendrostyles), one springing from each angle. 

Dendrobe (dendr^b). [ad. mod.L. Dendro- 
biu?n, f. Gr. Bivdpov tree + ptos life.] Anglicized 
form of Dendrobium, name of a genus of epiphytal 
orchids, of which many species are cultivated for the 
beauty of their flowers. 

188a The Garden 7 Jan. 9/3 One word in praise of this old 
and dear Dendrobe. 1891 Pall Mall G. 2 Nov. 3/2 The 
discovery of what the Anglo-German importers call the 
'Elephant Moth Dendrobe '. .the Dendrobium Phalaenop- 
sis Schrb'derianum. 

Dendroclastic : see under Dendro-. 

Dendrocoal, -ccele (de-ndn?sfl), a. Zool. [f. 
Dendro- + Gr. tectXia the body-cavity, abdomen.] 
Having a branched or arborescent intestine ; be- 
longing to the division Dendroccela of Tnrbellarian 
Worms. Also Dendrocce-lan, Dendrocoe'lous, 
in same sense. 

1869 Nicholson Zool. xxiv. (1880) 242 The Nemerteans . . 
make a near approach to the dendrocoelons Planarians. 
1877 Huxley A nat. Inv. Anim. iv. 194 Sometimes a simple 
sac. and occasionally branched, like that of the dendro- 
ccele Turbellaria. 

Dendr OCOlaptine (deuidr^kolse-ptain, -in), 
a. Ornith. [f. Dendro- + tcoKairr-uv to peck, etc.] 
Belonging or allied to the genus of birds Dendro- 
colaptes, or Sonth American tree-creepers. 

1893 W. H. Hudson La Plata 147 There is in La Plata 
a small very common Dendrocolaptine bird— Anumbius 
acuticaudatus. 

Dendrodentine : see nnder Dendro-. 

Dendrodic (dendrp'dik), a. [f. Gr. Ztvtykl-y\s 
tree-like + -ic. Cf. also mod.L. Dendrodus.] Hav- 
ing a branching or arborescent structure, as the teeth 
of the genus Dendr odus of fossil fishes : see next. 

1854 H. Miller Footer. Creat. v. (1874) 78 The dendrodic 
or tree-like tooth was, in at least the Old Red Sandstone, a 
characteristic of all the Celacanth family. 

Dendrodont (de-ndr^dpnt),^. and a. Palwont. 
and Zool. [f. Dendro- + Gr. oSovt- tooth.] 

A. sb. A fish of the extinct fossil genus Dendro- 
dus, characterized by teeth of dendritic structure. 
(Cf. dendrodentine under Dendro-.) 

1849-5* 0 WEN in Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 11. 869 The seem, 
ingly simple conical teeth of the extinct family of fishes 
which I have called * Dendrodonts '. 1865 Page Handbk. 
Geol. Terms. 

B. adj. Having, or consisting of, teeth of den- 
dritic internal structure. 

187a Nicholson Palaemt. 326 Dentition dendrodont 1880 
Gunthep Fishes 365 Dentition dendrodont. 

Dendrography, etc. : see under Dendro-. 

Dendroid ;de*ndroid), a. [f. Gr. UvZp-ov + 
-old : cf. Gr. SfvBp^Srjs, contr. from ScvS/wctSr/s.] 
Of the form of a tree ; dendritic, arborescent. 

1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 544 A dendroid specimen in the 
coral collections of Peale's Museum. 1869 Nicholson Zool. 
105 Dendroid, or tree-like, corals. 

Dendrordal, a. [f. as prec. + -al.] = prec. 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVIII. 372/2 (Corals) Polyparium den. 
droidal, dichotomous. 

Dendrolatry, -lite : see under Dendro-. 

Dendrology (dendrf lod^i). [f. Dendro- + 
Gr. -\oyta discourse, -logy.] The study of trees ; 
the department of botany which treats of trees. So 
Dendrolo gic, Dendrolo'gical, Dendro'logxms 
fl^'j.^belonging to dendrology; Dendro'lojrist,one 
versed in dendrology, a professed student of trees. 

1708 Kersey, Dendrology, a Treatise, or Discourse of Trees. 
1825 P. W. Watson Dendrol. Brit. Introd. \ That no person 
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. . since the time of Evelyn . . should have taken up . . the 
Dendrologic Department of the* science. Ibid. Introd. 10 
This . . work . . includes about 100 Trees and Shrubs for the 
Dendrologist, indigenous to the British Isles. 1869 \V. 
Robinson Parks $ Gardens Paris (1878) 344 There is a 
school of Dendrology here. 1875 Lowell Lett. (1894) II. 
137 The sonnet is ./susceptible of a high polish', as the 
dend rologis ts say of th e woods of ce rtain t rees. 1884 Science 
$ July 10 Dendrological science has met with a great . . loss 
in the death of Alphonse Lavalle'e. 

Dendrometer, -phil, -style : see Dendro-. 

Dene (d«i), sb. 1 Another spelling of Dean sb. 2 , 
a (wooded) vale. 

Dene (d'n), sb. 2 Also den, deine, deane. [Of 
uncertain derivation. 

The sense seems to make it distinct from dene, Dean 2, 
and suggests affinity to LG. diine (now also mod. Ger.), 

E. Fris. and N.Fris. dilne, diln, Du. duin, sand-hill on the 
coast : also F. dune in same sense. But its relationship to 
these words is phonetically uncertain, and rendered more 
so by the existence of the form den. Relationship to Ger. 
tenne floor, perh. orig. ' a flat ', has also been suggested ; but 
the history of the word does not go back far enough to admit 
of any certain conclusion.] 

1. A bare sandy tract by the sea ; a low sand-hill ; 
as in the Denes north and south of Yarmouth, Dene- 
side there, the Den at Exmouth, Teignmouth, etc. 
a. in form den. 

1378 [see 2]. 1599 Nashe Lenten Sluffe (1871) 26 There 
being aboue flue thousand pounds worth of them at a time 
upon her dens a sunning. 1776^ Withering Brit. Plants 
(1796) III. 563 On the sandy denat Teignmouth, plentiful. 
1847 Hallxwell, Den, a sandy tract near the sea, as at 
Exmouth, and other places. 
j9. in form dene. 

18x6 Keatinge Trav. (1817) I. 7 Quitting Calais for St. 
Omars,— the deines or sand-hills . . begin. 1845 Blaclav. 
Mag-. Apr. 424/2 A * broad . separated from the sea by a 
narrow strip of low sand-banks, and sandy downs or deanes 
as they are there termed. 1855 Kingslev W'estw. Ho t xvi, 
Mrs. Leigh . .watched the ship glide out between the yellow 
denes. 1857 — Two Y. Ago 50 Great hanks and denes of 
shifting sand. 

f 2. Den and strand : 

' Den . . is The Liberty the Ports Fishermen shall have to 
beet or mend, and to dry their Nets at Great Yarmouth, 
upon Marsh Lands there, yet called The Dennes, during . . 
all the Herring Season. Strond . . the Liberty the Fisher- 
men have to come to the Key at Great Varmoutb, and 
I deliver their Herrings freely ' (Jeake). Obs. 

1278 Charter Edw. I in Jeake Charters Cinaue Ports 
I (1728) 12 Et quod habeant Den & Strond, apud magnam 
Jernemouth {transl. in Hakluyt Voy. (1598) I. "7 And that 
1 they shall haue Denne and^ Strande at Great Yarmouth 1. 
1331 Charter Edw. Ill, ibid. 13 Nous . . voilloups qu'ils 
ayount lour eysementz en Strande & Den saunz approprie. 
ment del soil. 1706 in Phillips. 

t Dene, sb$ Obs. A fictitious sb. made by 
separating the adv. Bedene, bydene { together, 
straight on, straightway * into be dene, by dene ; 
whence, by varying the preposition, with dene. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Vincentius 328 As bai had sene It 
bat par downe wes done with dene, c 1450 St. Citthberi 
I (Surtees)78o4 Nine 3ere . . And twa moneths, all' be dene. 
? c 1475 Sor. lowe Degre 272 Take thy leue of kinge and 
queue, And so to all the courte by dene, 
f Dene, a. Obs. rare — \ [ad. L. defi-i."] Ten. 
c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. 1. 587 Whenne the moone is daies 
dene Of age is good, and til she be fiftene. 

Dene, var. Dain sb. t Den sb*; obs. f. Dean 1 , 
and Din. 

+ Delegate, v. Obs. [f. ppl. stem of L. dene- 
\ gare to deny.] To deny. 

1623 in Cockeram. i6$a F. Kirkman Clerio $ L. 124, 
I cannot denegate any thing unto thee. 

Denegation (den ig? -Jan), [a. F. dinigalion 
(desn-) r c « * n Hatzf., ad. L. denegdt ion-em, n. 
of action from denegare to deny.] 

f 1. Refusal to grant, denial of what is asked. 

1489 Will of y. Welbeke (Somerset Ho.), Withouten any 
delay fraude denegacion or troble. 1548 Hall Chron. (1 809) 
849 Denegacion of Iustice. 1651 Biggs New Disp. p 273 
A denegation of that, to which sbe hath had a strong op- 
tation. 

I 2. Denial, contradiction. 

1 83 1 Southey in Q. Rev. XLV. 199 The base and beaten 

rth of denegation. 1889 Stevenson Master of B. vi. 220, 
thought to interrupt him with some not very truthful 
denegation. 

Denegatory (dftie'gatsri), a. rare. [f. L. 
denegat-^ ppl. stem of denegare to deny + -oby : cf. 

F. denigatoire (1 771 in Hat2f.).] Having the effect 
of denying ; contradictory. 

1823 Bentham Not Paul 255 Denied hy the opposite dene- 
gatory assertion. Ibid. 259 A denegatory declaration — a 
declaration denying the fact charged in the accusation. 

tDeneger. Obs. « Denier. 

(App. an error for deneyer, hut perh. intentionally f. 
*denege, ad. L. denegare.) 

1583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. \. (1879) 115 An infidell, and a 
deneger of the faith. 159a — Motive Good Wks. (1593) 117 
Heathen people and infidels, denegers of the faith. 

Dene-hole, Dane-hole (drn-, cVi-n,hJul). 
Also 9 Danes' hole. [app. from the national name 
Dane, Danes, ME. Dene, OE. Dene + Hole. 

There is no doubt that this is popularly and traditionally 
the local interpretation of the name : see the first quot. In 
various parts of the country, e g. the county of Durham, 
other ancient caves and excavations are attributed to the 
Danes, and called Danes' holes or Dane-holes. It is not 
quite certain that dene-hole is a genuine popular form any- 
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where ; but if ho, it may possibly represent a M E. Dene- 
Ai^MJE. Denahol, banes' hole (cf. OK, Dena-lagu, 
MK Dene-tmvc, mod. Dunes' Anc, Dane-law), or it may 
be merely a local pronunciation. Hut it has suggested to 
recent writers connexion with Dene sb.i, or with other of 
the fibs. so spelt, or with Den (which is phonetically inv 
possible) ; and either on this account, or because it does not 
countenance any theory about the Danes, it has been gener. 
ally adopted by the archaeologists who have investigated 
these holes since c 18&0. Some have very reprehensibly 
shortened the name dene-hole into dent, conformably to their 
erroneous conjectures as to its connexion with dent and den. ] 

The nnme applied to a class of ancient excava- 
tions, found chiefly in Essex and Kent in England, 
nnd in the Valley of the Somme in France, consist- 
ing of a narrow cylindrical shaft sunk through the 
superincumbent strata to the chalk, often at a depth 
of 60 or 80 feet, nnd there widening out horizontally 
into one or more chambers. Their age and purpose 
have been the theme of much discussion. 

They are mentioned (but not named) by Lamborde 1570, 
by Camden 1605 as /«/«, in Plot's Oxfordthire, 1705, as 
' the Gold-mine of Cunobeline, in Essex', nnd described in 
n letter from Derham to Ray 17 Feb. 1706. For later history 
see Mr. Spun-ell's paper cited below, and Trans. Essex 
Field Ctnb, 1883 III. 48, Journal xxvtii, Jvi. 

1768 Moraht Ifist. htsex I. 22Z [The Dane-holes at Grays] 
The Danes are vulgarly reported to have used them as 
receptacles or hiding-places for the plunder and booty 
which tbey took^ from the adjoining inhabitants during 
their frequent piracies and descents upon this island, 
and hence they have been styled Dane or Dene holes. 
1818 Cambrian Rep. III. 31 The controversy relative to 
the original intention of the Deneholes. 1863 Murray's 
Hanttbk. Kent <y Sussex (ed. a) 16 They are here called 

* Daneholes * or 1 Cunohelinc's Gold M ines \ Ibid. 20 In a 
chalk-pit near the village of E. Tilbury are numerous exca- 
vations called Danes' Holes . . Similar excavations . . exist 
in the chalk and tufa on either bank of the Somme . . The 
tradition still asserts that these caverns were used for retreat 
and concealment in time of war, whence their ordinary name 
Let ton terrains des guerres. 1871 R. M besom in Palin 
Stifford tje its Neighbourhood 41 The Dane-holes as they 
are called by the country people. 1881 F. C. T. Spursell 
in Archseol. 7ml. (title),On Deocholes and Artificial Caves 
with Vertical Entrances. 1883 Trans. Essex Field Club 
III. Jrnl. 17 June 1882, An account of the Club's first visit 
to the 'Denes' in Hangman's Wood. 1887 T. V. Holmes 
in Essex Natnralist I. 225 {title) Report on the Denehole 
Exploration nt Hangman's Wood, Grays, 1884-1887. 1891 
Proc. Soc. A ntiq. 5 Feb. 34s On the discovery of a dene-hole 
containing Roman remains at Plumstead. 

Denelage, -lawo : see Dane-law, 

Dener, -e, obs. form of Dinner, Denier. 

II Denerel. [OF. (i 3th c. in Godef.) ; in form 
dim. of dener, denier .] A measure of capacity in 
Guernsey : see quot. 

186a Ansteo Channel /si. iv. App. A (ed. 2) 567 In 
Guernsey the denerel or dundrel is the common small unit 
of dry measure. Three denerels . . make one cabot ; two 
cabots or six denerels, one bushel. 

t Denervation, Obs. rare. [f. De- I. i + 
L. ttervtts string, etc., as if f. a verb *denervdre 
to tie down with a string.] A marking or groove, 
such as is produced by a string tied round. 

1657 Tomlinsoh Renou's Dis/. 469 Worms . . are like ob- 
long fibres whose parts are not discriminated, save by some 
. . denervations. 

Dengerous, obs. form of Dangerous. 

Dengue (derj-gr). Also dengue-fever, denga. 
[Immediately, a. West Indian Spanish dengue ; 
ultimately, according to Dr. Christie, in Glasgow 
Mid. Jrnl. Sept. 1881, n Swahilt word, the full 
name of the disease in Zanzibar being ka dinga 
pepo (ka partitive article, 'a, a kind of*, dinga, 
dyenga, denga, r sudden cramp-like seizure \ pepo 

* evil spirit, plague On its introduction to the 
West Indies from Africa In 1827, the name was, in 
Cuba, popularly identified with the Spanish word 
dengue 'fastidiousness, prudery*. In this form it 
was subsequently adopted in the United States, and 
eventually in general English use. 

In the British West Indies, called by the Negroes dandy. 
Both names appear to be popular adaptations, of the 
'sparrow-grass type, of the Swahili name, with a mocking 
reference to the stiffness of the neck nnd shoulders, nnd 
dread of motion, exhibited by the patients ; whence also 
another name of ridicule, the ' Giraffe '.—See Dandy a .] 

An infectious eruptive fever, commencing sud- 
denly, and characterized by excruciating pains, 
especially in the joints, with great prostration and 
debility, but seldom proving fatal ; it is epidemic 
and sporadic in East Africa and the countries sur- 
rounding the Indian Ocean, and (since 1827) in the 
West Indies and adjacent parts of America. Also 
called Dandy, and Break-bone fever. 

(The name has apparently been sometimes given to error 
to other epidemic fevers.) 

1847 in Craig. i8*u-4a Mayne ExAos. Lex., Dengue, 
name for n fever which prevailed in Charleston, summer 
of 1850 . . Also called » » the Break.bone fever. 1866 Har- 
vard Mem. Biog. I. 37 Having had a severe attack of 
dengue or break- bone fever. 1881 I>s. Christie Dengue 
Fever in Glasgow Med. Jrnl. Sept. 16s Three epidemics of 
dengue are reported as having occurred within the eastern 
hemisphere, the first during the years 1779-84, the second 
from 1823 to 1829, and the third from 1870 to 1875. Ibid. 
165 In 1870 the older inhabitants [of Zanzibar] recognized 
the disease as one which had been epidemic about 48.. years 
Vol. III. 
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before, and they gave to It the former designation ha-tliuga- 
Pr/o, the name under which I described tt in my first com- 
munication. Ibid. 169 Denga was prevalent in Zanzibar in 
1823. 1885 Times 4 I)ec. 13 What connexion there may be 
between the troncaxaor dengue fever and the recent invasion 
of cholera [at Gibraltar). 

Deniable (d/nar&W, a. [f. Deny i/. + -Anuj.] 
That can be denied. 

1548 Gest Pr. Masse 08 This is denyable. 1671 Pass 
Spirit Truth Vintl. 37 The first Proposition Is purely Scrip- 
tural, and therefore the consequent not deniable. 1700 
Law Spirit 0/ Prayer 11. 49 A maxim that is not deniable. 
186$ E. Lucas in Manning Ess. Reir'g. * Lit. 354 It is not 
deniable that even the Inferior officers in an army . . have 
certain rights. 

Denial (d/hoi-al). [f. Deny v. + -al II. 5.] 

1. The act of saying 1 no ' to a rcoucst or to a 
person who makes a request ; refusal of anything 
asked for or desired. 

15*8 G a»oin£8 in Pocock Ree. Re/. I. li. iaa To colour the 
denial of the king's purpose. 1548 Uoall, etc Erasnu Par. 
Matt. xv. (R.), The woman was not weryed with so many 
repulses and denyals. 1596 Shaks. Tarn. Shr. it. i. 381 
Ncuer make denial! ; I must and will haue Katherine to my 
wife. 1631 Golck Oafs Arrows iv. f 8, 385 Torture . . De* 
niall of burial!, and other externall crosses. 1736 Butlkk 
Anal. i. v. 136 Resolution, nnd the denial of our passions. 
1806-7 }' Rf.*esfo«o Miseries Hunt. Life (1836) it. xl, IV 
remptory orders of denial to all comers whomsoever. 1847 
Tennyson Princess v. 334 To learn if Ida yet would cede 
our claim. Or by denial flush her babbling wells With her 
own peoples life, 

b. — Self-denial. 

■8b8 Webster s.v. f A denial of one's stlf, is a declining of 
some gratification ; restraint of one's appetites or propen- 
sities. 1873 Miss I. E. A. Brown Thoughts thro* Year 78 
The denials of obedience. 

2. The asserting (of anything) to be untrue or 
untenable ; contradiction of n statement or allega- 
tion as untrue or invalid ; also, the denying of the 
existence or reality of a thing. 

1576 Fleming Pano/t. E/ist. 107 Cicero laboureth in his 
owne purgation, and that any such thing was of him com- 
mitted, maketh flat denyall. 1651 Baxte* In/. Bapt. 38 
That this is a Mercy . . is plain, and frequently past denyall. 
a 1704 T. Brown Persius Sat. i. ProL Wks. 1730 1. 51 TIs 
true, nor is it worth denial. 1841 Mvers Cath. Th. ill. xxi. 
80 The denial of these difficulties, or the ignoring of them. 
1845 Whately Logic in Encyct. Metro/. 197/1 The denial 
of the suppressed premiss . . will at once invalidate the argti. 
ment. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 3) IV. 134 Tbe denial of 
abstract ideas is the destruction of tbe mind. 

3. Refusal to acknowledge a person or thing as 
having a certain character or certain claims; a dis- 
owning, disavowal. 

1590 N.T.(L.Tomson)Mi/7. xxvi. heading, Peters denial!. 
1651 HoasES Leviath. 11. xxvii. 158 All Crimes that contain 
not in them a denyall of the Sovereign Power, a 1716 South 
(J.), Those are the proper scenes, in which we act our 
confessions or denials of htm. 

4. Ixlw. f a. = Denier 2 : q UO t. ; fc. The 
opposing by tbe defendant or accused party of a 
plea, ci aim, or charge advanced against him. 

16*8 Coke On Litt. i6x b, Dcniall is a disseisin of a Rent 
Charge, as well as of a Rent secke. 17*8 Young Love Fame 
vii, Ev n denials cost us dear at court i8»8 Scott F. M. 
Perth xx, Of course the charge will be rebutted by a denial. 
■861 W. Bell Diet. Law^ Scot. s. v., Denial in law imports 
no more than not confessing. It does not amount to a posi- 
tive assertion of the falsehood of that which is denied. 

6. dial. A drawback, disadvantage, detriment, 
hindrance. 

1736 Peccb Kenticisms, A denial to a farm ; i. e. a pre- 
judice, a drawback, hindrance, or detriment. 1876 S. 
Warwicksh. Gloss., Denial, hindrance, drawback. 1 It's 
a great denial to him to be shut up to the house so long.' 
1883 Hampshire Gloss., Denial, an encumbrance. * His 
children be a great denial to 'un.' Also in Glossaries of 
WorcestersK., GhucesUrsh., Surrey, Sussex, Leicetter, 
Shropshire, Cheshire. 

t Denrance. Obs. [f. Deny v. + -ance : cf. 
OF. dettoianee, U denoier, var. of denier to Deny.] 
Denial. 

1548 Hall Chron. 244 Either for the affirmaunce or de- 
nlance of the same. 1568 Grafton Chron. 1 1. 749. 

Denied (d/hM-d), ///. a. [f. Deny z/. + -ed.] 
Said not to be true or not to exist ; refused. 

1859 Sala Tw. round Clock (1861) 181 Dying of that com- 
mon, but denied disease, a broken heart, 

Hence Denledness, the qnality of being denied ; 
f self-denial (obs.). 

1671 True Non<on/. 357 Their deniedness unto all things, 
their absolute resignation unto.. God. 

Denier 1 (dfaw-w). [f. Deny v. + -erI.] One 
who denies (in various senses of the verb). 

e 1400 A/oL Loll. 00 And ;ct bey deny to meo be under, 
stonding of be gospel . . pei wel bi dealers f/mr/Vrfdeneris). 
1530 Palsgr. si a/a Denyer of a thynge, escottdisseur. 1558 
Knox Fir it Blast (Arb.) 46 Deniers of Christ lesus. 1660 
Jer. Taylo* Duct. Dubit.x. ii. rule iii. $13 He must be 
a despiser of the world, a great denier of himself. 174 1 
WABnuRTOH Dev. Legal. II. Ded. »3 The Deniers of a 
future State. 1876 Banc«oft Hist. U. S. VI. xxvi. 33 One 
state disfranchised Jews, .another deniers of tbe Trinity. 

t Denier 2 . Law. Obs. [a. F. denier pres. inf., 
taken subst. : cf. disclaimer, and see -ER The 
act of denying or refusing. 

1531-3 Act ai Hen. V r III^ c 6 Any of the kynges subiectes, 
to whom any denyer of sale . . shall be made. 16*8 Coke On 
Litt. 1 53 b. Without a demand there be no denier of the rent 
in law. 164a I. M. Argt. cone. Militia 94 This in effect 
was a denier of justice. 
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Denier* (d/hlo, Bd^ny*-)- Obs. ox arch. Korms: 
5-7 donere, 6 Sc. donoir, 6-7 denoere, 7 deneer, 
-eare, *fro, -lore, dlnnoero, 6- denier. See also 
Denar. [a. OF. dener, later denier f - f Pr. dener, 
denier, dinier, Cat. diner, Sj>. dinero, Pg. dinheiro. 
It. denaro, danaro) U dendrium : see Denakji'k. 
The form deneer\e (cf. musketeer, etc.) prevailed 
about J 600.] 

1. A Frencn coin, the twelfth of the sou j origin- 
ally, like the Roman denarius and Kngllsh penny, 
of silver; but from 16th c. a smali copper coin. 
Hence (esp. in negative phrases) used as the type 
of a very small sum. 

Originally, from reign of Charlemagne till lath c, a silver 
coin of about aa Troy grains or rather le*s than a penny, 
weight ; from tho 13th c. to the reign of Chas. IX (d. 1574V 
usually of billon or base silver (denter tonmoii, and welch- 
ing at different timet from 10 to 14 gr. ; under Henry III 
(1574-89) it became a copper coin of about aa er.(le*s than \ 
01 the current bronre farthing), and so continued till the 
death of I^nis XIV. (li. V. Head.* 

e 14*5 Wyntoum Cron. vt v. 60 To be kyrk ilka yhere Of 
Rome he heycht a denera To pay (a penny bat is to say). 
1580 II. GtproRO Git/o/toii>ers (1875) 137 And in his purse, 
to scrua his neede, Not one dencero he had. 1504 Shaks. 
Rich. HI, 1. ii. 352 My Dukedome to a Heggerly denier 1 
I do mistake my person all thii while. i6c7Walk!kgton 
Opt. Glass 45 Then iiue In wealth and giue not a din nee re. 
■61 x Cotcr., Denier a penny, a deneere J a small copper 
coin valued at the tenth part of an English pennie ; also, 
a pennie - weight, or 24 grains, a 1670 Hacket Abf. Williams 
I. (1692) io4 i The Lord Treasurer, I know well, had.. not 
drawn a denier out of the King's purse. 1706 Phillips (ed. 
Kersey}, Denier, a French Hrass-Coin. worth three Tenths 
of an English Farthing, of which Twelve make a Sols. Also 
a Pennyweight in Silver; thus an Ounce of Silver.. Is of 
24 Deniers. 1873 Hal* In His Name vL 55 A slave whom 
I have bought with my deniers. 1876 Baowxisc Paechia- 
rvtto 79 Let the blind mole mine Digging out deniers 1 

f 2. Used to translate Lat. denarius : see De- 
narius 1. Obs. 

1598 GsF.Nawav Tacitus* Ann. t. v. (i6»a) 9 The Pretorian 
bands, which receiued two deniers a dav. 1606 Holland 
Sueton. 66 Gallus his scribe, had receiued 500 deniers. 

f3. A pennyweight; - Denarius 3. Obs. 

■601 Holland Pliny I I. 79 Take of wild running Thyme 
the weight of two dement. .Ervil floure twelue deniers or 
drams, a 1656 Ussner Ann. (1658) 2*9 Counting here, a* 
his manner everywhere Is, a den cere, for a drachma. 1706 

r«* 1). , 

Denigrate (de-nigrrV , v. Now rare. [f. ppl. 
stem of L. denigrdre to blacken, f. De- I, 3 + 
nigrdre to blaeken, f. niger, nigr~, black ; cf. F. 
dhtigrer (14th c. in Hatzf.). A Dparenily disused 
in 1 8lh c, and revived In 19th c.J 

1. trans. To blacken, make black or dark. lit. 
1613 Cocke ram, Denigrate, to make blacke. 1646 Sia T. 

Browne Pseud. E/. vi.xu. 336 The fuliginous and denigrating 
humor. 1657 Tomlinsoh Renou's Dis/. 191 This Lotion will 
denigrate the hairs of hoary heads. 17*6 Avliffe Parergon 
231 Drunkenness, .denigrates the Colour of the llody. 1849 
Cul. Wiseman Ess. (1853) III. 6op How the north wind 
should always drive a down-draught, with it* denigrating 
consequences, into the drawing-room. 1857 J. Kaike Ment. 
y. Hodgson I. 89 note, The.. smoke of pits and manu- 
factories, with. .a. .dash of denigrated fog from tbe river. 

2. fig. To blacken, snlly, or stain (character or 
repnlatton) ; to blacken the repulation of (a person, 
etc.) ; to defame. 

15*6 Pilgr. Per/. iW. de W. 1531) 93 To mynyssbe, deny- 
grate. or dcrke his good name or fame. 1656 Tiaft Comm. 
Mark i. 34 This he spake, oot to honour Christ, but to deal* 
grate him. ^ 1665 Rovlk Oecas. Re/i. iil v. (1845) 4* [They] 
do. .so denigrate the Reputation of tbem that oppose them. 
1871 MoaLEY Voltaire (1886) 35a Napoleon, .paying writers 
for years to denigrate the memory of Voltaire, whose very 
name he abhorred. 1869 Plumftsk in Antiouary Apr. 
146/2 The character he is at such pains to denigrate. 
T b. To darken mentally, obscure. Obs. rare. 

1SS3 SniaaES Anat. Abns. (1877) 78 These.. smells.. do 
rather denigrate, darken, and obscure the spirit and 
sences. 

Hence Denigrated ///. a., De*ni grating ppl. a. 
1646, 1849, i«57 [see Sj. 

Denigration (denigr? l J[»n). Now rare. [ad. 
L. denigration- em, n. of action from denigrdre. so 
in OF. (14- j 6th c). As to use, see prec] 

L The action of blackening, or process of becom- 
ing black (literally). 

1646 51a T. Bsowne Psend. Ep. w. aii. 336 These are the 
advenient and artificial! wayes of deoigration . . These are 
the waies wherby culinary and com moo fires doe operate. 
a 1691 Rovlk Irks. I. 714 (R.) In these several instances of 
denigration, the metals are worn oft 

2. fig. Blackening of character, defamation. 

1868 HaLrs ReatmoA xvit, 1 should not care so much about 
this denigration, if there were not always people ready to 
repeat to tbe person blackened all the dark ana unpleasant 
things which others have said about him or her. 1884 C £. 
pLUMrraE G. Bruno II. 13 j The denigration of those right, 
fully held in esteem for their learning and virtue. 
T b. A stain, a dark spot. Obs. rare. 

x6^t J. Jackson True Evang. T. 11. 149^ Let f this] be the 
denigration, and such a spot in the. .Turkish religion, as no 
Fullers sope can wash out. 

% In the following (with a hyphen) app. used for 
' »«blackening, whitewashing . [Sec Dk- II. 1.] 

1868 J. H. Blunt Re/. Ch. Eng. I. 290 A fallen angel 
whose de-nigratioo is beyond the power of an impartial 
historian. 
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Denigrator (demigw'Ui). [agent-n. in L. 
form from denigrate to Denigrate : see -on.] 

1. Something that blackens. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. xii. (ed. 4) 413 Iron 
and Vitriol are the powerful Denigrators. 

2. One who blackens another's character or re- 
putation. 

1874 Helps Soc. Press, xii. 156 The denigrator had in 
view the abundant malice and envy of mankind. 188a 
Retuin. old Bohemian (1883) 40 Most of his denigrators and 
assailers. 

Denigrature. ra?-e-°. *= Denigration. 

Sz 7 Bailey vol. II, Denigralure, a making black, 
enim (dihi'm, de*nim). [Shortened from serge 
de Nim, F. serge de Ntmes or Nismes, serge of 
Nismes (a manufacturing town of Southern France). 
See Savary des Brnslons, Diet. gin. de Commerce 
(Geneva 1742), ' serges et cadis de Nimes*. Cf. 
Delaine.] A name originally given to a kind of 
serge; now in U.S. to a coloured twilled cotton 
material used largely for overalls, hangings, etc. 

1695 E. Hatton Merchants Mag. 159, 18 Serge Denims 
that cost 61. each. 1703 Loud. Caz. No. 3885/4 A pair of 
Flower'd Serge de Nim Breeches. 1864 Werster, Denim, 
a coarse cotton drilling used for overalls, etc. 1868 Mobile 
Daily Tribune 4 Nov. 4/6 Dry Goods . . Blue Denims . . 
Brown Denims. 1875 Miss Biro Sandwich I si. ( 1 880) 79 She 
wears . . a scanty, loose frock of blue denim down to her knees. 

Denitrate (di'nartrc't), v. [De- II. 1.] trans. 
To free from nitric or nitrons acid. 

1863 Richardson & Watts Chent. Techuol. I. 11 1. i. 94 
A limited quantity of sulphurous acid passed upwards to 
denitrate the acid. 1893 Brit. Jml. Photog. XL. 797 Gun. 
cotton, .loses its solubility as it becomes denitrated. 

Hence Deni trated ppl. a., Denitrating' ppl. a. 
and vbl. sb. ; also, Denitra'tion, the process of 
denitrating ; Deni'trator, an apparatus for deni- 
zation. 

1863 Richardson & Watts Cheui. Technot. I. in. i. 89 
A close reservoir.. placed.. above the denitrating column. 
Ibid. 93 The denization was then attempted. 1873 Chemical 
News XXVII. 135 There arc two methods, .on the Tyne 
for the denization of the nitro-sulphuric acid : the Glover 
towers and denization hy steam. »88o Lomas Alkali 
Trade 73 The framework of the denitrator is formed of 10 in. 
square timber. 

Denitrify (dznai'trifoi), v. [De- II. 1.] trans. 
To deprive of nitrous or hyponitric acid. Hence 
Deni'trified a., Denitrifying vbl. sb. and 
a. ; Deni'trifier, a denitrifying agent ; Deni> 
trifica'tor, an apparatus used in sulphuric acid 
works to remove the nitrous vapours (nitrous or 
hyponitric acids) from the sulphuric acid previously 
'nitrated ' in the Gay Lnssac tower. 

1891 G. Lunge Mann/. Sulfihnric Acid I. 562 Another 
apparatus, constructed on the same principle . . is the 
* Denitrificateur ' proposed by Gay-Lussac himself. 189a W. 
Crookes Warner's Chan. Techuol. 266 Gay-Lussac\s 
denitrificator consists of a tower of sheet lead. Ibid. 272 The 
excess of sulphuric acid acts here at the wrong place as 
a denitrifier. Ibid. 266 [This] conveys it into the denitrify- 
ing apparatus. 

Denitrize (dznartroiz), v. [De- II. 1.] = prec. 
Hence Denitrizing vbl. sb. and a. 

1892 W. Crookes Wagners Client. Technot. 267 Passing 
out denitrised at the bottom of the tower. Ibid., The deni- 
trising apparatus devised by J. Glover of Wallsend..used 
under the name of the Glover tower. 

t De'nizate, v. Law. Obs. f f. ppl. stem of 
med. (Anglo-)L. denizdre : see Denize v.] trans. 
To constitute a denizen. 

1604 in Spottiswood Hist. Ch. Scot. vti. (1677) 4 8 S His 
Majesties Prerogative Royal to denizate, enable ana prefer 
to such offices. 1628 Coke On Lilt. 129 a, An alien that is 
enfranchised or denizated by letters patent. 

Denization (deniz^'JanV Law. [a. Anglo- F. 
denization (Littleton Inst,), n. of action from De- 
nize v. : in 1 6-1 7th c. Anglo-L. denizdtio (Du 
Cange).] The action of making a person a deni- 
zen, or condition of being made a denizen. 

160 x Act 43 Eliz. c. iii, An Act for the Denization of 
William Myllet. 1697 Evelyn Anmistu. vi. 203 What 
famous Cities had Privilege of Roman denization. 1755 
Carte Hist. Eng. IV. 327 He. .gave all the Scots in Ulster, 
born before the death of Q. Elizabeth, the privilege of 
denization. 1868 E. EDWAaos Raleigh I. i. 13 A merchant 
of Genoa, who had Letters Patent of denization from King 
Henry. 

t Denize, v. Obs. [f. Deniz-en, by dropping 
the termination t probably representing an AFr. 
denizer; in med.(Anglo-)L. denharc] 

1. trans. To make (a person) a denizen. 

1577 Hanmer Anc. Eccl.Hist. (1619) 240 Which things 
when this free denized Cubricus had gotten. 1579 J. Stubbes 
Gaping Gulf Cj, If he be not denized, the laws can not 
abide nim to be mayster of one foot of ground. 160a 
Carkw Cornwall 65 a, Sundry of those now inhabiting are 
lately denized Cornish. 1708 J. Chamgerlavne St. Gt. 
Brit. 1. in. v. (1743) 181 If a foreign Lady .. marry an 
English man and she herself be not denized, she is barred 
all privileges and Titles due to her husband. 

2. Jig. To admit into recognized use (as a word, 
a custom, etc.) ; to naturalize. 

1577-87 Holinshed Ckron v. II. 10/2 The Irish language 
was free dennized in the English pale. 1594. Plat yewell.lio., 
Diverse New Expcr. 6 This secrete is as yet merely 
French, but it had beene lony since either denized or made 
English if, etc. 
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Denizen (de-nizen), sb. and a. Forms: 5 
deynseyn, -seen, deinseyn, deynesin, 5-6 
denesyn, -zen, denysen, -zen, 6 denezan, deni- 
sine, denysyn, -cen, 6-7 denisen, -zin, 6-8 
denison, -zon, 7 -zan, 6- denizen, [a. AF. 
deinzein, denzein, denszein => OF. deinzein, f. AF. 
dcinz, denz, dens, mod.F. dans L. de intus) 
within + ~ein :-L. -aneus : ef. foreign, forein, L. 
fordnms.'] 

1. A person who dwells within a country, as op- 
posed to foreigners who dwell outside its limits. 
(In this, the original sense, including and mainly 
consisting of citizens.} Now rare in lit. sense. 

14. . Chalniertain Ayr iii. {Sc. Stat. \\ Alswel forrcyns as 
deynseens [tarn inhabitantes guam/orinsect\. 1488-9 Act 
4 Hen. VII, c. 23 Coin, .conveied into Flaundres. .as well 
by merchauntes straungers as by deynesins. 1628 Coke 
On Litt. 129 a, He that is born within the king's liegeance 
is called sometime a denizen, quasi deins nee, born within. 
. .But many times denizen is taken for an alien born that is 
infrancbised or denizated by letters patent. 1655 Gurnall 
Chr. in Ann. 1. 53 The Charter of London.. is the birth- 
right of its own Denisions, not Strangers. 1664 Pennsylv. 
Archives I. 25 All people shall continue free denizens and 
enjoy their lands. 1734 tr. Rollings Anc Hist. I. x. 388 To 
be a natural denizen of Athens it was necessary to be born 
of a father and mother both free and Athenians, 184X James 
Brigand i, The towns of that age and their laborious 
denizens. 1847 Lytton Lucretia yj+ The squalid, ill- 
favoured denizens, lounging before the doors. 

b. transf and fig. An inhabitant, indweller, oc- 
cupant (of a place, region, etc.). Used of persons, 
animals, and plants : chiefly poetic or rhetorical. ^ 

1474 Caxton Chesse 11. iii. Ciij, we be not deynseyns in 
the world but straungers, nor we ben not bom in the 
world for to dwelle and abyde alwey therin, but for to 

foo and passe thrugh hit. a 1711 Ken Hymns Evang. 
oet. Wks. 1721 I. 11 Bless'd Denizon of Light [an angelj. 
1712-4 Pope Rape Lock 11. 55 He summons strait his 
Denizens of air. 1816 Scott Antiq. viii, Winged denizens 
of the crag, i860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea xix. § 806 As if 
the old denizens of the forest bad been felled with an axe. 

2. By restriction : One who lives habitually in a 
country bnt is not a native-born citizen ; a foreigner 
admitted to residence and certain rights in a conn- 
try ; in the law of Great Britain, an alien admitted 
to citizenship by royal letters patent, but incapable 
of inheriting, or holding any public office. 

[1467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 391 Eny citizen or denysen. Hid. 
393 Yf eny citezen denesyn or foreyn departe out of the seid 
cite.] 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 151 Caesar had made many 
that came from Gallia transalpina, free denizens in Rome. 
1667 E. Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit. 1. (1684) 81 The King 
by bis Prerogative hath Power to Enfranchise an Alien, 
and make him a Denison. 1719 W. Wooo Snrv. Trade 135 
In our Colonies.. all Foreigners may be made Denizons for 
an inconsiderable Charge. 1765 Blackstone Comm. I. 374 
A Denizen is an alien born, but who has obtained ex 
donatione regis letters patent to make him an English 
subject. 1830 D' Israeli Chas. I, III. vi. 94 Charles seemed 
ambitious of making English denizens of every man of 
genius in Europe. 1873 Dixon Two Queens I. hi. iii. 133 
Carmeliano, wbo had become a denizen, was his Latin 
secretary. 

h.fg. One admitted to, or made free of, the 
privileges of a particular society or fellowship ; one 
who, though not a native, is at home in any region. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. v. 36 For they be 
made denisens in heauen. a 1653 Gouge Com?n. Heb. xi. ai 
in. (1655) 88 Naturalized by lacob, and made free Denisons 
of the Church. 1857 H. Reed Led. Eng. Potts II. xiv. 185 
He was a denizen of ocean and of lake, of Alpine regions, 
and of Greek and Italian plains. 

c. Used of things : e.g. of foreign words natural- 
ized in a language, etc. In Nat. Hist., A plant or 
animal believed to have been originally introduced 
by human agency into a country or district, but 
which now maintains itself there as if native, with- 
out the direct aid of man ; cf. Colonist 2, 

1578 Lyte Dodoens v. lviii. 623 Tarragon, .was allowed 
a Denizon in England long before tbe time of Ruelius 
writing, a 1626 Bp. Andrewes Serm. vi. (1661) 148 The 
word Hypocrite is neither English nor Latin, but as a 
Denison. 1878 Hooker Stud. Elora Pref. 7 To the doubt- 
fully indigenous species I have added Watson's opinion as 
I to whether they are 1 colonists' or ' denizens '. Mcul. Meli- 
lotus officinalis is widely diffused in Great Britain, but is 
probably only a denizen. 
B. adj. or attrib. 

1483 A ct 1 Rich. Ill, c. 9 $ 1 All merchauntes of the nacion 
of Italic. not made deinseyn. 1509-10 Act 1 Hen. VIII 
c. ao § 1 Merchaundises of every merchaunt denyseyn 
and alien. 1580 Hollyband Treat, Fr. Ton?, Hobtine.. 
the right which the prince hath vpon the goods of a 
stranger, not Denizen. 1613 Sir H. Finch Law (1656)41 
The wife is of the same condition with her husband. 
Franck if he be free, Denison if he be^ an Englishman, 
though she were a nief before, or an alien borne. 1766 
Entick London IV. 377 This house was. .accounted a priory 
alien till the year 1380, when Richard II . .made it denizen. 

Denizen (denizen), v, [f. prec sb.] 

1. trans. To make a denizen ; to admit (an alien) 
to residence and rights of citizenship ; to naturalize. 
Usually fig. 

1577 B. Googe Heresbach*s Husb. Ep. to Rdr. (1586) 3 
They [trees, etc.] may in short time be so denisend ana 
made acquainted with our soile, as they will prosper [etc.!. 
a 1631 Donne Semi, xxxviii. 364 Can in an instant denizen 
and naturalize that Soule that was an alien to the Covenant. 
1636 Heywood Challenge 11. Wks. 1874 V. 21 To have you 
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denison'd in Spaine. a 1711 Ken Hymnar. Poet. Wks. 1721 
11. 132 These rather might be found . . Denizon'd in a Siar 
good Days to see. 1832 South ey Lett. (1856) IV. 298 The 
cholera is not a passing evil. It is denizened among us- 
1868 Lowell Dryden Pr. Wks. U890) III. 130 note, So /civ 
has long been denizened. 

2. To fnmish with denizens ; to _ people with 
settlers from another country or district, rare. 

Hence De nizened a. 

1556 Sir J. Cheke Let. to T. Hoby in Asc/ia/u's Scholem. 
Introd. (Arb.) 5 If the old denisoned wordes could content 
and ease this neede we wold not boldly venture of vnknown 
wordes. 1607 Chapman Bussy D'Ambois Plays 1873 11. 19 
Some new denizond Lord. 

De'nizenslxip. [f. Denizen sb. + -ship.] 
The position or status of a denizen. 

1603 Florio Montaigne 111. ix. (1632) 564 An authenticke 
Bull, charter or patent of denizonship or borgeousship of 
Rome. 1807 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. V. 568 The conces- 
sion of denizenship. 1871 A thenseum 4 Feb. 137 Denizenship 
is a mongrel state, not worth preserving when the process 
of obtaining naturalization is so simple. 

Dennar, -er, obs. forms of Dinner. 

Denne, obs. form of Djn v. 

Dexmet (de-netV [Supposed to be from the 
Eng. surname Dennet.'] A light open two-wheeled 
carriage akin to a gig ; fashionable in England 
c 1818-1830. 

1818 Sporting Mag. II. 193 The Dandies of our days. .Are 
wont to bask in fashion's blaze, In Tilbury or Dennet. 1826 
Hull Advertiser 9 June 1/2 To be sold, a handsome light 
Dennet, calculated for a horse or poney. 1843 Lever 
?. Hinton xvi, A certain gig and horse, popularly known 
in this city as the discount dennet. 

Denning : see Den z/. 1 

Denny (de-ni), a. Obs. or rare. [f. Den sb.^ + 
-y.] a. Having or abounding in dens, cavities, or 
hollows, b. Of the nature of a den. 

1398 Trevisa Barih. De P. R. v. xxxvi. (1495) 148 The herte 
is denny and holowe. 1656 W. D. tr. Comenius' Gate Lat. 
Unl. f 164 Hiding themselves in denny places and holes, as 
wilde beasts. 

Denominable (dihp-minabT), a. [f. L. deno- 
mind-re to denominate + -ble.] That may be de- 
nominated or named. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. (ed. 4) iv. iii. 182 Inflam- 
mation .. denominable from other humours, according to 
the predominancy of melancholy, flegme, or choler. 1818 
Bentham Ch. Eng. Introd. 165 The so often mentioned, 
and no otherwise denominable, T. T. Walmsley, Sec. 

Deno'minant, sb, rare, [ad. L. denominant- 
em y pr. pple. of denomindre : see next.] = Deno- 
minator 3. 1889 in Cent. Diet. 

Denominate (dihp'minJt), ppl. a. and sb. [ad. 
L. denominat-us, pa. pple. of denomindre^ 

A., pa. pple. Named, called, denominated. Obs. 
or arch. 

1579 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 63 By what name or 
names, title or titles . . they . . may be callid, termid . . or 
denominate. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 43 Whether 
Gusurat. .be denominate from Gezurat, which in the Arabick 
signifies an Isle. 1689 tr. Buchanans De Jure Regni 10 It 
is no great matter how it be denominate. 18x4 Southev 
Roderick xviii, The walls of Salduba - . by Rome Caesarian 
and August denominate, Now Zaragoza. 

t B. adj. Arith, Said of a nnmber when used 
adjectivally with the name of the kind of unit 
treated of ( = Concrete a. 4) ; opp. to abstract. 

1579 Digges Stratiot. 33 These kinds of concrete or De- 
nominate numbers. 1674 Je ake A rith. (1696) 207 Abstract 
and. .denominate Numbers. 
C. sb. 

f 1. That which something is called ; a name, 
denomination, appellation. Obs. 

1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav . (ed. a) 343 After that it varied 
into other denominats, as Roderigo ; Cygnsea ; and now, by 
the Hollanders, Mauritius. 

f 2. Gram. A word derived from another word, 
esp. from a noun ; a denominative. Obs. 

1628 T. Spencer Logick 142 Aristotle . . thus . . writeth ; 
Those [words] are called denominates, which haue the ap- 
pellation of a name from some other, .as from Grammar, 
man is called a Grammarian. 1654 Hammond Answ. 
Animadv. Ignat. ii. § 1. 34 The nature of the word being 
a denominate from a yong man, vewrepiKt} from vewrepot. 

Denominate (d/h^min^t), v. [f. L. denomi- 
nate ppl. stem of denomindre to name, specify by 
name, f. De- I. 3 i nomindre to name (see Nomi- 
nate).] 

1. trans. To give a name or appellation to ; to 
call by a name, to name {prig, from or after some- 
thing). Now usually with complement : To give 
(a thing) the name of . to call. 

155a Huloet, Denominate, denomino. 1597 Morley Introd. 
Mns. 91 Quadruplaand Quintupla, they denominated after 
the number of blacke minimes set for a note of the plainsong. 
1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 209 The Portugals, who (not 
unlike a second Adam, denominating all new places^ and 
things) gave it the name. Ibid. 223 Americus Vespucius. . 
denominates that vast and spacious Continent from his owne 
name, America. 1639 Fuller Holy War 11. ix. (1840) 60 
From him [Guelphol they of the papal faction were denomi- 
nated Guclphes. 1774 Bryant Mythol. I. 89 Phi is also 
used for any opening, .whence, .the head of a fountain is 
often denominated from it. 1781 Cowper Ep. Lady Heskcth 
18 This is what the world. .Denominates an itch for writing. 
1805 Foster Est. in. iii. 51 Who have hardly words to de. 
nominate even their sensations. 1876 E. Mellor Pries th. 
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i. 16 They (the apostle*] do not dcnominAto him lihe 
Christian minister] a priest. 

+ b. intr. (for reft.) To give oneself a name, 
take one's name (frotn). Obs. rare. 

165a Sparkk Prim. Devot. (1663) 336 Thou that Icavcst 
the master, end denominates! from the servant 

+ c. To express in some arithmetical denomina- 
tion. Obs. rare. 

1788 Priestley Led. Hist. 111. xiv. 120 These methods of 
denominating time. 

f 2. Of things : To give a name to, ns a quality 
or attribute ; to give (a thing) its name or char- 
acter, to characterize ; to make what it is, consti- 
tute; (with complement) to constitute, give the 
right to be called. Obi. 

1616 S. Waru Coalt fr. Attar iifaj) 36 The same vcrtue 
denominated Iacob ja Prince with God. 1638 DoNNa Serm. 
xxiii. 335 The Divine, the Physitian, the lawyer ara not 
qualified nor Denominated by the same Kind* of Learning. 
1664 Power Ext. Philos. 111. 184 The numerous^ Rabble., 
have nothing of the nobler part that should denominate their 
Kssences. 1698 W. Ciiilcut Evil Thoughts vi. (1851) 74 
This will denominate us of the number of Christ's true dis- 
ciples. 1783 Johnson Let, to Susanna Th rait (1788) II. 
390 Our general course of life must denominate us wise or 
foolish; happy or miserable. 1816-17 Behth/m Chresto- 
ma thin Wks. VIII. 19 That sort of acquaintance with the 
Greek and Latin classics which denominates a man a good 
scholar. 

t b. absol. 

1614 Selpen Titles Hon. 126 The Abstract tastes as if it 
were more honorable. For that quality denominate x6ai 
Burton Aunt. Mel. tt. iii. tt. \ 1676) 197/2 ll # is wealth alone 
that denominates, money which maintains it, gives esse to 
it ['gentry']. 1691 Baxter Nat. Ch. xii. 51 The Form dc- 
nommateth ; and is Essential. 

c. Logic. Of an attribute : To give a name to 
(a subject). 

1599 [see Denominator 3]. a i6«6 Bacon Alux. t $ Uses 
Com. Law xxiii. (1636) 84 One name and appellation doth 
denominate divers things. 1843 Mill Logic 1. ii. § 5 The 
attribute, or attributes, may therefore be said to denominate 
those objects, or to give them a common name. 

1 3. 1 % o point out, indicate, denote. Obs. 

i7io in Snmcrs Tracts III. * Our Credit in this Case.. is 
rightly called by some of our Writers, National Credit; the 
Word denominates its Original. 1756 C Lucas Est. 
Waters 1 . 88 The portion of salt which, .suffered the greatest 
change, denominates the most impure water. > 179a J. Beck* 
nap J list. New Hampshire III. 130 There is a difference 
sufficient to denominate the soil from the growth. 

Hence Deno'minated, Deno'minating ///. adjs. 

1614 Selden Titles Hon. 235 At this day.. in the denomi- 
nating Countie the Earle hath but only his Name. 1750 
Carte Hist. Eng. II. 469 They were forced to take Flemish 
florins at a denominated rate much higher than the intrinsick 
value. 1835 Bentuam Indie. Ld. Eldon 83 The business 
of all denominated Offices. 

Denomination (d/hpmin^Han). [a. OF. de- 
nomination (13th c. in Godef. Suppl.\ ad. L. 
denomitidtien-em, n. of action from denomituire 
(in cl.Lat. in the sense of 4 calling by another than 
the proper name, metonymy *).] 

1. The action of naming from or after some- 
thing ; giving a name to, calling by a name. 

c 1400 Test. Love 11. (R.), Of whiche worchings and pos- 
session of hours, y* daies of tbe week hauc take her names, 
after denominacion in these seven planets. 1593 Norden 
Spec. Brit.) AT sex 1. 18 To cor.troul mine obseruations. .in 
regarde of the vncertaine distances, vntruc denominations 
of places .. which (t confessc) are faultes. a 1636 Bacon 
A fax. ff Uses Com. Law xxv. (1636) 89 A farther sort of 
denomination is to name land by the attendancy they have 
to other lands more notorious. 1739 Hume Hum. Nat. 1. 1. 
vii, The reference of the idea to an object being an ex- 
traneous denomination, i860 Abp. Thomson Laws Th. % 48. 
76 Denomination is the imposition of a name that shall 
serve to recall equally the Genus or Class, and the Common 
Nature. 

f b. A mentioning or specifying by name. Obs. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. Dt P. R. tt. iii. (i495> 3° .By de- 
nomynacion of lymmes that ben seen, vnseen werkinges of 
heuenly inwyttes ben understondc. 1600 IIakluyt Voy. 
Ci8xo) I ll. 538 Vpon whose denomination I was apprehended 
for the same words here rehearsed. 

2. A characteristic or qualifying name given to 
a thing or class of things ; that which anything is 
called ; an appellation, designation, title. 

1433-50 tr. Htgden (Rolls) I. 367 Storycs expresse that 
Gallia or Frauncc halhe denominacion of the whitencsse of 
pcplc. 1563 Homilies it. Pasting 1. (1859) 284 Works . . 
which, .are. .neither good nor evil, but take their denomin- 
ntion of the use or end whereunto they serve. 1659 Pearson 
Creed (1839) 1 The first word Credo, .gtveth a denomination 
to the whole confession of faith, from thence commonly 
called the Creed. 1778 Burke Corr. (1844) I a «7i I most 
heartily disclaim that, or any other, denomination, jjneora- 
patible with such sentiments. 1815 Scorr Guy AI. vii, The 
tribes of gypsies, jockics, or cairds— for by all these de- 
nominations such banditti were known, a 1871 Grote Eth. 
Pragm. i. (1S76) 17 The virtuous man or vicious man of our 
own age or country, will no longer receive the same de- 
nominations if transferred to a remote climate or a different 
people. 

fb. (Seequot.) Obs. 

1737 Abp. Boulter Lett. II. 231 Five, six, or seven 
parishes (denominations we commonly call them) bestowed 
on one incumbent. m t 

3. Aril A. A class of one kind of unit m any 
system of numbers, measures, weights, money, etc., 
distinguished by a specific name. 

^•1430 Art o/Nombrynge (E. E. T. S) 8 And so oft with. 



draw the digit multiplying, vnder the nrticle of hl« denomin- 
acioun. 154a Records Or. Artes (1575) 5a Of the fir*i 
ternarye, the denomination is vnittes, and of the second c 
ternarye, the denomination is thousandes. 1557 — Whet it. 
Rjb, I will^for ease, turne the other into a traction of the 
rjime denomination. 1594^ Hlundevil E.rerc. 1. vi (ed. 7) 19. 
1660 Willsfoho Scales Comm. 9 The price by which twas 
bought, and tikewLse the rate at which 'twas sold must be 
reduced into one denomination. 1735 Hradley Paw. Did., 
Troy Weighty a Weight in which the smallest Denomination 
is a Grain. 1868 Rogers Pol. Econ. iv. (1876*) 47 When . . 
the paper money is of smalt denominations. Alotl. Reduce 
the two quantities to the same denomination. 

4. A class, sort, or kind (of things or persons) 
distinguished or distinguishable by a specific name. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. 111. 187 Civil dissent ion . Awixt 
men of the same denomination and principles. 1727 A. 
Hamilton New Ace. E. Ind. 1. xxviii. 3*0 *I he Country . . 
produceth good Cotton Cloth of several Qualities and De- 
nominations. 1814 D. II. O'Brien Cnptw. Escape in 
A punishmeot equal to six years, with all denomination! 
of malefactors, in the galleys. 

6. A collection of individuals classed together 
under the same name ; now almost always spec. 

I a religious sect or body having a common faith 
and organization, and designated by a distinctive 
name. 

rtX7i6SouTii(J.), Philosophy.. hasdivided it intomanyscct* 
and denominations ; as Stoicks, Peripateticks, Epicureans, 
and the like. 1746-7 Hervky AUdit. (181 8) 195 Who.when he 
had overcome the sharpness of death., opened the kingdom 
of heaven to all generations, and to every denomination of 
the faithfuL 1788 Franklin Autobiog. Wks. 1887 I. 306 
The multitudes of all sects and denomioations that attended 
his sermons. 1888 Uryck A men Com new. III. vi. civ. 496 
All denominations ore more prone to emotionalism in religion 
..than in England or Scotland. 

Denominational (d/h^min^-Janal;, a. [f. 
prec. + -AL.] 

1. Belonging to, or of the nature of, a denomina- 
tion or ecclesiastical sect; sectarian, as a denomina- 
tional school or college ; hence denominational system 
of education, one providing or recognizing such 
schools, etc 

1838 Gladstone State in Eel. w. Ch. (1839) 374 We have 
no (ear for the Church of England in ber competition with 
the denominational bodies around her. 1861 M. Arnolu 
Pop. Educ. Prance 71 Under the dominion of the new law 
denominational schools arc the rule 188a Standard 10 Oct. 
5/1 Denominational Colleges in Universities which are now 
undenominational need no apology or excuse. 

2. Pertaining to a denomination'or name. rare. 
189s Daily Nexus 15 Oct. 5/4 Not counters, like our silver 

and bronre coins, but pieces intrinsically worth their dc- 
nominal ional value. 

Hence Denomina-tionaUam, adherence to or 
advocacy of denominational principles or a deno- 
minational system v c.g. of education); Denomi- 
nationalist, an adherent or advocate of these ; 
Denominational! ty, the state or condition of 
being denominational ; Denominationalize v., to 
make denominational ; Denominationally adv., 
according to a denominational method. 

1855 Trench Eng. Past «V Pres. iv. (1870) lao We have 
Mnflcxional', * seasonal', denominational', and on this., 
the monstrous birth, ' denominational ism '. 1870 Sat. Rev. 
2 Apr. 431 This plan, .concedes the whole principle of Dc- 
nominationalism. 1870 Daily News 7 Oct., In the country 
districts, the Denominationalists arc evidently |>reparing to 
occupy the ground. 1891 E. L. Stanley Ibui. 16 Nov. 5/6 
Denominationality would not he believed suffer from a 
sudden exodus of the masses of their scholars to the Board 
Schools. 1869 Nation iN. Y.) 11 Mar. 190 (Cent.) The 
religious sentiment somewhat., denominationalized— to coin 
a new word. 1893 Daily News 22 June 4/7 To denationalise 
Trinity [College] would be, if possible, a greater calamity 
than to dcnomtnationalisc it 1845 Eclectic Rev. Dec. 62a 
Religious education is taken up denominationally. 

Denominative (d/nfminAiv), a. and sb. [ad. 
L. dettomtnalTv-us, f. ppl. stem of denominat e : sec 
-ive. Cf. F. dfrtomtnalif (CnthcAicon, 15th c.).] 
A. adj. 

1. Having the quality or function of naming ; 
characterized by giving a name to something. 

1614 T. Jackson Comment. Apost. Creede III. 6a The 
same name ICepha] giuen vnto Simon.. must imply no more 
then a denominatiue reference vnto the rocke. 1658 \V. 
Uurton /tin. Anton. 151 The petty stream that runs thereby 
was denominative of the place. i8«6 Mrs. IJray De Poix 
xviii. (1884)909 High*spiced wines, that the medical monk 
thus fenced with the denominative armour of physic. 

b. Of a word or term : Having the function of 
naming, denominating, or describing, as an attri- 
bute ; characterized by denomination. 

« J638 Meoe Disc. it. Wks. (167a) 1. 6 The first we may call 
his Personal, the other his Denominative or Participated 
Name. 1674 Oweh Holy Spirit (1693) 9 A Name, .not dis- 
tinctive wiih respect unto His Personality, but denominative 
with respect unto His Work. 1843 M ill Logic 1. ii. $ 5 Con- 
uotative names have hence been also ta\\tA denominative t 
because the subject which they denote is denominated by, 
or receives a name from, the attribute which they connote. 

+ 2. Having or called by a distinctive name; 
constituting a Denomination (sense 3). Obs. rare. 

axbn Cockkr Arith. (1678) 29 The least denominative 
part oflime Is a minute, the greatest integer being a year. 

3. Gram. Formed or derived from a noun. 

ICf. Priscian Inst. tv. L 1 Dcnominativa sunt, id est, a 
nominibus derivantur*. The L. word was used by early 
translators of Aristotle to render Gr. a-opwrvfio? derivative.) 



>7ty AiNswoRTti Lnt. Diet. (Mocdl) V, Denominations, 
adj. Denominative, that is, derived of a noun, as from dens 
comes dentatus. 1839 tr. Cesenius 1 Heir. Orttm. $ 85 De- 
nominative nouns. 1. Such are all nouns which are formed 
Immediately frnm another noun. 187$ Whitnrv Life Lang. 
vii. 131 Such denominative verbs, as tbey are called:, abound 
io every member of our family, 
t b. Derivative. Obs. rare. 

16*4 T. WiiiTic Repl. Pisher J36 This holinessc being only 
relatiue, transit or ie, and denominatiue, and not inherent or 
durable. 

B. sb. f 1. A ' denominative * or atlrtbativc 
term : see A. 1 b. Obs. 

1589 IVrrKNttAM Eng. Poesie lit. xvii. (Arb.), He that said 
thus of a faire Lady : 4 O rare beautie, A grace, and cur- 
tesic I* Whereas if he had raid thus, O gratious, courteous 
and beautifull woman : . . it had bene all to one effect, yet 
not with such force . . to speak e by the denominatiue, as by 
the thing it selfe. 1599 [see Dk nominator 3 J. 

2. Gram. A word formed or derived from a notin. 

a 1638 Mens Wks. 1. ii. (R.\ For sanctity and to sanctifie 
being conjugates or denominatives, as logicians call them: 
the one openeth the way to the knowledge oi the other. 
1839 tr. Cesenius' Hebr. Cram. 45 A peculiar kind of second- 
ary verbs . . are those denominatives, one of whose conso- 
nants, originally a servile, has become a radical. 1885 tr. 
Socin't Arabic Cram. 26 Denominatives with a concealed 
transitive meaning. 

Denominatively (d/fy>'min<ftivli), adv. [f. 
prcc. + *ly 2.] In a denominative manner ; by way 
of denomination ; + attributively, derivatively. 

1563 87 Foxe A. $ Af. (1596) 1303^ Substantia may be 

Predicated denominatiuciy . .or in a figuratiue locution. 1656 
bancs Puln. Christ 118 There is only an extrinsecall, and 
accidental! union betwixt a man and his garment : nnd the 
garment is predicated of the man, only denominatively. 
Homo dicitnr vest it us, nou witis. 1660 T. Gouge Chr. 
Directions xx. (1831)108 Whatsoever in holy writ is said to 
be the Lord's denominatively, of that Chri t is the author 
and institutor, as, for instance, the Lord's Supper. 

Denominator v d/h^*min^tPJV [a. med.L. 
denominator, agent-n. from denomi mite to DENO- 
MINATE. In F. de'nominatcur occurs 1484 (llauf.) 
in the arithmetical sense.] 

1. One who or that which denominates or gives 
a name to something. Now rare. 

1577 Harrison Euglaml nr. xiv. (1878) II. 91 The Latins 
nnd Aegyptians accomptcd the : r daics afler the seauen 
planets, choosing the same for the denominator of the daie, 
that [etc.]. 1641 Hevlin Help to Hist. (1671) 33a In this 
I part utands the City of Lincoln, the chief denominator of 
the County. 1878 N. Amer. Rev. 35J Thai inconvertible 
I paper may serve as Rn accurate denominator of values. 
1. A nth. nnd Alg. The number written below 
the line in a vulgar fraction, which gives the de- 
nomination or value of the parts inlo which the 
integer is divided ; the corresponding expression in 
nn algebraical fraction, denoting the divisor. (Cor- 
relative to numerator!) 

154a Kecorok Gr. Artes (1575) $22 The Denominator doth 
declare the number of partes into whiche the vnit is diuided. 
1557 — Whetst. ¥ iv h, Here hauc I sette the lesser side an 
the numerator and the greatere side as the denominator. 
1674 Jkake Arith. 11696; an If the Numerator be given to 
find a Denominator. 1763 W. Emerson Meth, Increments 
39 Reducing them to a common denominator. 1864 Bowf.s 
Logic iii. 406 The resulting fractions fall into a series, any 
one of which has for . . its denominator the sum of the two 
preceding denominators. 

Jig. 1831 Caklyle Snrf. Res. ll. ix, The^ fraction of life 
can be increased in value not so much by incrca>ing vour 
Numerator as by lessening your Denominator. 1893 11 II. 
Gibbs Colloq. Currency 62 How is that capital, .measured ? 
What is the Denominator of which price is the Numerator? 

1 3. An abstract noun denoting an attribute. Obs. 
(Cf. Denominative A. J b, li. it) 

1599 Blundkyu. Art oj ' Logick vii. 14 Peter is said to be 
valiant) here valiantncs is the Denominator, valiant the 
Denominatiue, Peter the Denominated ; for Peter is the 
subject whereunto the Denominator doth cleaue. 

Denotable (d/h^tab'l), a. [f. Denote v. + 
-able.] That can be denoted or marked. 

a 168a Sia T. HaowNE Tracts (1684) as In hot Regions, and 
more spread and digested Flowers, a sweet savour may be 
allowed, denotable from several humane expressions. >88a 
Alacm. Afag. Feb. 317 His painter's habit of presenting 
every motive as translated into form denotable by lines and 
colours. 

t Denotate (drnot^t), v. Obs. [f. ppl. stem 
of U denotat e to Denote : cf. connotate vb.] 

1. To note down, particularize, describe ; to mark 
out, indicate; -Denote 1, 2. 

i<99 A. M. u.Gabtlhouer*s Bk. Physicke Contents, In the 
fifth. . Parte, are sett downe, and denotated vnto us certainc 
kindes ofprecious Medicamentes. 16*7 Svbthormc Apost. 
Obed. 7 Tnose duties . . are . . denotated in this word, ' give *, 
or ' render '. 1634 Sia T. H r.aaERT Trav. 79 And Temeriskc, 
to denotate himselfe a thankfull person^ requites with many 
favours such Persians as accompanied him. ibifi Ibid. fed. 2) 
914 More I have not to denotate, save that many severall 
conjectures .. have passed, whence the Magi or wise men 
came. 16S3 R. Baiuie Disswash* Vind. 11 If it fitly de- 
nou led their principal position. 

2. Of things: To serve as a mark, sign, or indi- 
cation of ; to Indicate, signify ; •= Denote 3, 4. 

1597 Morlky Introd. Aim. 170 Short notes and quicke 
motions, which denotate a kind of wanlonnes. 1610 W. 
Folkingham Art of Survey t. iii 6 The high timbring Oake 
. . denotates a rich and battle soile. 1618 Bolton Phrrus 
To Rdr.,The yeeres ' from Rome built '-which these letters. 
A. U .C. d o denota t c . 1 650 Hubbert Pill PonnaIityo6 All 
which denotate and set forth the Almighty powcT of God. 
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DENOTATION. 

Denotation (diiwt^'Jbn). [ad. L. denotation- 
e/n, n. of action from de not are to Denote. Cf. F. 
denotation (15th c. in Hatzf.).] 

1. The action of denoting ; marking, noting ; ex- 
pression by marks, signs, or symbols ; indication. 

c 1532 Dewes In trod. Fr. in Palsgr. 000 Dy tiers wordes, 
whiche for denotation or signifycation of pluralite doth ende 
with an s. 1623 Cocberam, Denotation, a marking, a noting. 
1631 Bp. Webbe Qnietn, (1657) 12 A snort denotation of 
that method which we will observe in the unfolding.^ 1659 
Pearson Creed (1839) 275 One who was called 'Ewwrvf-ios, 
because his name was used for the denotation of that year. 
1803 Lo. Eldon in Vesey's Rep. VI. 397 By that denotation 
of intention the Creditor has a double Fund. iBz$ Fosbroke 
Encycl. Antig. (1843) I. 111 The idea of Julius Caisar's 
building round towers out of vanity, in denotation of con- 
quest, certainly prevailed in the middle ages. 

2. (with a and //.) A mark by which a thing is 
made known or indicated ; a sign, indication. 

1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts, N. T. 97, 1 had no knowledge 
of him by any outward denotations. 1638 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. (ed. 2) 47 The thred tripartite hung about their neck 
asa mysterious denotation of the Trinity, a 1650 NwSatir. 
Puppy (1657)39 After many denotations of a troubled spirit, 
he charmed attention with this speech. 1837 Whittock 
Bk. Trades (1842) 302 An assertion we are willing to credit 
as a denotation of effeminacy. 

3. A term employed to denote or describe a thing ; 
a designation. 

1631 Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. 595 The Germans called an 
Esquire . . knaue, a denotation of no ill qualitie in those 
dayes, 1644 Hammond Of Conscience (T.)» Mind and con- 
science are distinguished . . that former being properly the 
denotation of the faculty merely speculative, or intellectual ; 
this latter, of tbe practical judgement. 1650 — On Ps, 
lxxxix. 12 Annot. 446 Being here a denotation of a particular 
quarter of the world. 1742 Fielding % Andrnvs 1. xi, To 
indicate our idea of a simple fellow we say he is easily to be 
seen through ; nor do I believe it a more improper denota- 
tion of a simple book. 

4. The meaning or signification of a term. 

16x4 Selden Titles Hon. 341 Time hath brought the word 
knaue to a denotation of ill qualities. 1691 J. Edwarus 
Further Eng. Texts O. $ N. T. 35 But after all that 1 have 
said, concerning this so remarkable etymology and denota- 
tion of the word, I leave every one to his liberty. 1882 Pall 
Mall G. 2i June 2 Can we limit tbe denotation of the term 
coffee to the produce of a certain berry? 1893 F. Hall in 
Nation LVII. 450/1 The term drya .. may have a wider 
denotation than that which was long attached to it. 

5. Logic. That which a word denotes , as distin- 
guished from its connotation ; the aggregate of 
objects of which a word may be predicated ; exten- 
sion. Cf. Denote v. 5, Connotation 2 b. 

1843 Mill Logic 1. viii. § 7 Stripping it of some part of its 
multifarious denotation, and confining it to objects possessed 
of some attributes in common, which it may be made to 
connote. 1866 Fowler Deduct. Logic (1887) 22 The larger 
the denotation or extensive capacity, the smaller is the con- 
notation or intensive capacity. 1870 Rolleston A nitn. Life 
Introd. 20 The quantitative relations which the correspond- 
ing divisions in almost any two of the animal sub-kingdoms 
hold to each other as wholes of 1 extension * or of denotation 

Denotative (dflwu'UUtv), a. [f. L. denotdt-, 
ppl. stem of denoldre + -ive : cf. connotative.] 
Having the quality of denoting; designative, indi- 
cative. 

x6x» Cotgr., Designatif. designatiue, denotatiue. 1751 
Lett. Physiognomy 121 (T.), What are the effects of sick- 
ness? the alteration it produces is so denotative, that a 
person is known to be sick by those who never saw him in 
health. x86a F. Hall Hindu Philos. Syst. 225 Non-differ- 
ence from the subject of right notion is not here denotative 
of oneness with it. 1871 Napheys Prev. <y Cure Dis. 11. i. 
363 The half-opened eye during sleep is not necessarily de- 
notative of any trouble. 

b. Logic. Of a word : Having the quality of 
designating, as distinguished from connotative. 

1864^ Latham Diet. s. v. De flotation, Proper names are 
preeminently denotative; telling us that such an object has 
such a term to denote it, but telling us nothing as to any 
single attribute. 1869 J. Martineau Ess> II. 327 He must 
have resorted to . . names more purely denotative still. 

Hence Deno-tatively adv., in a denotative 
manner. 

1864 Bowen Logic iv. 65 If used connotatively, it is called 
a Mark ; if used denotatively, it is called a Concept. 1881 
Venn Symbolic Logic ii. 36 The classes, whether plural or 
individual, are all alike represented denotatively by literal 
symbols, w, x, y, z. 

Denote (d/n^t), v. [a. F. ddnote-r (Oresme, 
14th c), ad. L. denotare to mark out, f. De- I. 3 + 
notare to mark, Note.] 

f L trans. To note down ; to put into or state " 
in writing ; to describe. Obs. 

1612 W. Parkes Curtaine-Dr. (1876) 40 A most copious 
Regester, wherein are denoted and set downe the Hues and 
actions of all the inhabitants of the earth. 1632 Lithcow 
Trav. vi. 255 Which particulars, by my owne experience, 
1 could denote. 1638 H. Rider Horace, Odes 11. vi, Who 
worthily can with his pen denote Mars? 1697 C'tess 
D'Attnoy's Trav. (1706) 32, I cannot find Words to denote 
to you the Horror of this Spectacle. 

2. To mark ; to mark out (from among others) ; 
to distinguish by a mark or sign. 

1598 Shaks. Merry W. iv. vL 39 Her Mother hath in- 
tended ^The better to denote her to the Doctor) . . That 
quaint in greene, she shall be loose en-roah'd. X646 Sir 
T. Browne Pseud. Bp. v. xviii, Sun Dialls, by the shadow ' 
of a stile or gnomon denoting the hours of the day. 1703 I 
Moxon Mech. Exerc. 343 This line shall be the Equi- I 
noctial line, and serve to denote the Hour Distances, as the ' 
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Contingent Lines does on other Dyals. c 1820 S. Rogers 
Italy, Luigi 40 The latin verse, Graven in the stone that 
yet denotes the door Of Ariosto. 1885 Act 48 Vict. c. 15 
Sched. 11. 6 Such entry shall in the register be denoted by 
an asterisk. 

t b. To point out as by a mark, to indicate, to 
designate. Obs. 

163a Lithcow Trav. x. 435 The Priests as fearefull of the 
Ministers apprehending, or denoting them. X701 tr. Le 
Clercs Prim. Fathers {1709) 131 [Athanasius] had been de- 
noted several times by this Bishop for his Successor. 

3. To be the outward or visible mark or sign of, 
to indicate (a fact, state of things, etc.). 

1592 Shaks. Rom. <$■ Jut. ill. Hi. no Thy wild acts denote 
The vnreasonable Furie of a beast. 1632 J. Haywaro tr. 
Biondi's Eromcna 182 Tbe appearances which denoted her 
greatnesse. x666 Pepys Diary 20 July, We keep the sea, 
which denotes a victory. 1766 Anstey Bath Guide 11. x. 
(1779) 90 What can a man of true fashion denote Like an ell 
of good ribbon ty'd under the throat? 1814 Southev 
Roderick xur, A messenger . . whose speed denoted well 
He came with urgent tidings. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. $ It. 
Jmls. (1872) I. 22 Medals., denoting Crimean service. 
Mod. A quick pulse denotes fever. A falling barometer de- 
notes an approaching storm. 

b. To indicate, give to understand, make known. 

1660 Wills ford Scales Comm. 13 In this 'tis Moneths, as 
the Letter M denotes, a 1677 Barrow Wks. (1687) I. 423 
He hath given to the poor. These words denote the freeness 
of his bounty. 1703 Maunorell Jonrn. Jcrus. (1732) 139 
All which serve only to denote tbe resort which the Romans 
had to this place. 1749 Smollett Regicide iv. vii, Thou 
hast enough Denoted thy concern. 18x2-16 J. Smith Pano- 
rama Sc. $ Art II. 524 Horizontally [in a table] opposite 
the sulphuric acid is placed magnesia, to denote that it is 
presented to that acid. 

4. To signify ; to stand for as a symbol, or as a 
name or expression ; also, b. (of a person) to ex- 
press by a symbol. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. 405 The two strokes denoting 
an Hyphen. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 262 (R.) Deus 
Ipse, God himself, denotes the Supreme God only. 17x1 
Hearne Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) III. 227 The Sun is some- 
times put upon Coyns to denote Providence. 178a Priest- 
ley Corrupt. Chr. II. x. 262 The word clerk .. came to 
denote an officer in the law. a 1804 W. Gilpin Serm. I. 
xviii. (R.), The filthiness of flesh and spirit, is a general 
expression to denote wickedness of every kind. 1871 B. 
Stewart Heat § 63 Then D V P (according to Boyle's law) 
will denote the mass. 5873 Act 36-7 Vict. c. 85 § 3/ttie 
number denoting her registered tonnage shall be cut in on 
her main beam. 

b. 1871 B. Stewart Heal § 24 Let us denote by unity the 
whole volume of [etc.]. 188a Minchin Unipl. Kinemat. 92 
Denote by (X) the area of the path of A 

5. Logic. To designate or be a name of; to be 
predicated of. (Used by Mill, in distinction from 
connote.) 

1843 Mill Logic 1. ii. § 5 The word white denotes all white 
things, as snow, paper, the foam of the sea, etc. and . . con- 
notes the attribute whiteness. Ibid., A connotative name 
ought to be considered a name of all the various individuals 
which it is predicable of, or in other words denotes, and not 
of what it connotes. x86a H. Spencer First Princ. II. ii. 
§42 We can do no more than ignore the connotation of the 
words, and attend only to the things they avowedly denote. 

Hence Deno'ting ppl. a. 

1887 Atlienseum 29 Jan. 157/3 The denoting difference 
between class x and class 3 is the same as the denoting 
difference between class 2 and class 4. 

Denotement (d2n<?u'tment). [f. Denote v. + 
-ment.J The fact of denoting or making known ; 
indication ; cotter, a means or mode of denoting ; 
a token, sign. 

1622 Shaks. Oth. Qo. x [see Delation 3]. 1653 E. Cms en- 
hale Cath. Hist. 128 Toadde to their temporal I styles, some 
denotement of their ecclesiastical] power. 2829 Blackiv, 
Mag. XXVI. 192 These outward denotements of a perturbed 
spirit. 1875 M. A. Lower Eng. Surnames (ed. 4) I. v. 69 
note, Bush was formerly the common denotement, and some, 
times the sign, of an inn. 

Denotive (d/n<?n tiv), a. [f. Denote v. + -ive.] 
Having the quality of denoting ; serving to denote ; 
denotative ; indicative. 

1830 W. Phillips <fl/f. Sinai 11. 460 Not so aught else Of 
Him denotive. 1830 Herschel Stud. Nat. Phil. 11. v. (1851) 
140 [Names] denotive of species too definite to admit of 
mistake. i88x A. M. Fairbairn in Brit. Q. Rev. Oct 404 
The term Church He uses . . once . . as denotive of a single 
assembly. 

Ii Denouement (d*n/?man). [F. denouement, 
dtnofimcnt, formerly desnotiement, f. denouer, des- 
nouer, in OF. desnoer to untie *« Pr. denozar, It. 
disnodare, a Romanic formation from L. dis- + 
nodare to knot, nodus knot.] 

Unravelling; spec, the final unravelling of Lhe 
complications of a plot in a drama, novel, etc. ; 
the catastrophe ; trans/, the final solution or issue 
of a complication, difficulty, or mystery. 

175a Chesterf. Lett, eclxx. (1792) III. 237 Had the truth 
been extorted from Varon . . by the rack, it would have been 
a true tragical denouement. 1771 Smollett Humph. CI. 
(1815)160 The particulars of tbe 1 denouement * you shall 
know in due season. 1851 Mayne Reid Scalp Hunters xx\\. 
163 Up to the present time we had all stood waiting tbe 
denouement in silence. 1871 B. Taylor Faust (1875) I. 228 
These lines suggest, .the moral denouement of tbe plot 

Denoumbre : see Denumbeh. 

Denounce (d/nenrns), v. Also 4-5 denounse, 
4-6 denunce, 5 denouns, Sc. denwns, 6 de- 
nonce, fa. OF. denoncicr, -nonccr (in 12th c. 



DENOUNCE. 

denttntier) L. denuntiare (-cidre) to give official 
intimation (by a messenger, etc.)* f. De- I. 3 + 
ntintidre (uuncidre) to make known, report.] 

I. To give formal, authoritative, or official in- 
formation of; to proclaim, announce, declare ; to 
publish, promulgate : fa. a matter of fact, tidings, 
information, etc. Obs. 

1382 Wvclif 2 Tliess. iii. 10 This thing we denounsiden . . 
to jou [Rhem. this we denounced to you ; Vulg. hoc denun- 
ciabamns vobis] for if ony man wole not worche, nether ete 
he.^ c 1449 Pecock Repr. \. xii. 60 The Euangelie of God . . 
which to alle men on^te be denouncid. c 1500 Melusine 188 
Anthony & Regnald came to theire fader & moder, and de- 
nounced to them these tydinges. 1563-87 Foxe A. ff M. 
(1684) I. 488/2 The same reconcilement [was] publickly de- 
nounced in the Church of Westminster. 1609 Bible (Douay) 
Ps. lxxxvii. comm., When I shal be dead and buried, I can 
not denounce thy praises as now I can to mortal men. 
a 1677 Barrow Wks. (1686) II. 62 By this man remission of 
sins is denounced unto you. 1736 Ayliffe Parergon 70 All 
Beadles and Apparitors . . are forbidden . . to denounce or 
publish any such Sentence. 

b. an event about to take place : usually of a 
calamitous nature, as war or death, and thus passing 
into .1. Obs. or arch. 

1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) 1. 53 That the king sail 
nothir denonce weir, nor treit peace, but advise of the 
capitanis of tribis. 1597 Daniel Civ. Wars (1609) iv. lxxxiv, 
Wh ose Herald, Sickenes, being employd before With full 
commission to denounce his end. X609 Bible (Douay) Ps. 
cxviii. comm., Geving thanks.. at the Cocke«crowing, be- 
cause at that time the coming of the day is denounced. 1631 
Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. 683 An Officer at Arraes, whose 
function is to denounce warre^ to proclaime peace, a 1665 
Digby Priv. Mem. (1827) 199 To. .denounce them war. 1718 
Freethinker No. 16 P 6 An approaching Comet, denounced 
through eyery Street, by the noisy Hawkers. 1855 Milman 
Lat. Chr. (1864) II. iv. i. 197 Mohammed himself, .had not 
only vaguely denounced war against mankind in the Koran 
but contemplated, .unlimited conquests. 

t c. Const, with subord. clause. Obs. 

X388 Wyclip Num. xviii. 26 Comaunde tbou, and denounse 
to the dekenes, Whanne ae han take tithis of the sones of 
Israel . .offre }e the firste fruytis of tho to the Lord, c 1500 
Melusine 19 A forester cam to denounce to the Erie Emery 
how there was within the fforest of Coulombyers the moost 
meruayllous wildbore that euer was sen byfore. 1581 J. 
Bell I/addon's Ansno. Osor. xix First of all I suppose no 
man will deny, but that Paule doth denounce men to be 
Justified by fayth. 161 1 Bible Deut. xxx. 18, I denounce 
unto you this day, that ye shall surely perish. 1660 tr. 
Amyraldus* Treat, cone. Relig. in. v. 396 God denounced 
that he would cause the Deluge to eome upon the Earth. 
1793 Objections to War Examitied irj Scarcely a sitting 
passes.. but some Department. .or Town is denounced to 
oe in a state of insurrection. ^ 18x8 Jas^Mill Brit. India 

II. v. vii, 596 To denounce to him that a failure in tbis respect 
would be treated as equivalent to an absolute refusal. 

f 2. trans/. Of things : To make known or an- 
nounce, esp. in the manner of a sign or portent ; to 
portend. Obs. 

1581 J. Bell Haddon's Anstv. Osor. 5 Tben should your 
three Invectives have vomited lesse slaunders and reproches, 
and denounced you a more charitable man & farre deeper 
Divine. 1595 Shaks. John 111. iv. 159 Meteors, prodigies, 
and signes, Abbortiues, presages and tongues of heauen, 
Plainly denouncing vengeance vpon Iohc 1667 Milton 
P. L. 11. 106 His look denoune'd Desperate revenge, and Battel 
dangerous To less than Gods. 1706 Estcolrt Fair Examp. 
in. i, A yellow or dark Spot upon the middle Finger, with 
me denounces Trouble, and a white one promises Joy. 1751 
Johnson Rambler No. 155 J»6 They would readily .. catch 
the first alarm by which destruction or infamy is de- 
nounced. 

3. To announce or proclaim in the manner of a 
threat or warning (punishment, vengeance, a enrse, 
etc.). 

X632 J. Hayward tr. Biondfs Eromena 4 He delivered 
the horse intu his charge, as a speciall steed of the Kings: 
denouncing him his Majesties indignation, if he permitted 
any one [etc. J. 1687 T. Brown Saints in Uproar^NVs. 1730 
I. 73 There's nothing but fire and desolation denoune'd on 
both sides. 1721 Berkeley Prevent. Ruin Gt. Brit. Wks. 

III. 20i Isaiah denounced a severe judgment against the 
ladies of 1ms time. 1837 W. Irving Capt. Bonneville III. 
121 Captain Wyeth..had heard the Crows denounce ven- 
geance on them, for having murdered two of their warriors. 
1875 E.White Life in Christ 11. xiv. (1878) 158 The Curses 
were to be denounced from Mount Ebal. 

4. To proclaim, declare, or pronounce (a person) 
to be (something) : a. usually cursed, outlawed, 
or something bad. To denounce to the horn (Sc. 
Law) : publicly to proclaim a rebel with the cere- 
mony of horning. Obs. or arch. 

4x300 Cursor M. 29251 (Cott.) f>e [man] bat brekes kirkes 
grith, and es denunced cursd bar-wit. c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. 
vii. ix. 534 Schyr Willame Besat gert for-pi Hys cbapelane 
. . Denwns cursyd wyth Buk and Bell All bei, pat had part 
Of bat brynnyn, or ony art. c 1555 Harpsfield Divorce 
Hen. VI 1 1 (1878) 182 She. .was denounced . .contumas, and 
a citation decerned for her appearance. 1579 Sc. Acts. Jas. 
VI (1597) § 75 The disobedience of the processe of horning 
is sa great.. that the persones denunced rebelles takes na 
feare theirof. Ibid., The partie swa denunced to the Home. 
1581 J. Bell Haddon's Answ. Osor. 466 He accurseth and 
denounceth himselfe for a damned creature. X709 Strype 
Ann. Ref. I. xxv. 281 He was solemnly denounced ex- 
communicate by the President. 1802 Eliza Parsons Myst. 
Visit IV. 50 Her . . dislike to the late Mrs. Clifford led her 
to denounce her a base, false woman. 1861 W. Bell Diet. Laiu 
Scotl. 274/2 A messenger-at-arms. .thereafter denounced the 
debtor rebel, and put him to the horn, as it is termed, by 
three blasts of a horn. 1879 Dixon Windsor II. vii. 76 
A safer plan was to denounce him as a public enemy. 
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f b. To proclaim king, emferor, etc. Obs. 
1494 Fabyan Ckron. vi. clxiv. 159! he saydepopc. .crownyd 
hyin with y* imperyall dyademe and denounced hym as 
emperoure. r 1534 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 
102 Coiistaiitinc was denounced einperowre of the Romanic 
soldiars. i6»a Holland Camden's Brit. (1637) 85 (D.) His 
sonne Constans, whom.. he had denounced Augustus or 
Kmperor. 

6. To declare or make known (an offender) to the 
authorities; to i 11 form against, delate, accuse. 

1485 Bull innoc. Vll! in Camden Misc. (1847). To dc- 
nunce, and declare or cause to be denunccd and declared alle 
suche contrary doers and rebel les, 1533 Mo*« Afol. Wks. 
886/1 Those tnerfore that speake heresies, cuery good man 
that hcrcth them is bounden to denounce or accuse them, 
and the bishoppes are bounden vpon thcire wordes proued to 
pulte them to penaunce and reforme thcym. 17*6 Ayliffk 
Parcrgon 99 Archdeacons. .shall. .denounce such of them 
as are negligent . . to the Bishop. 1883 Timet 3 Apr. 4 She 
had half a mind to denounce him that she might save the 
lives or the liberty of the tools who mi^ht be compromised. 
1887 1 Jo wen Virg. Auneid it. 83 Palamedes Falsely de- 
nounced, and to death unjust by the Danaans done. 

8. To declare (a person or thing) publicly to be 
wicked or evil, usually implying the expression of 
righteous indignatlou ; to bring a public accusation 
against; to inveigh against openly; to utter denun- 
ciations against. 

1664, 18a 1 (see Denounces cl. 18*5 J. Nkal Bro. Jonathan 
III. 443 Humanity! I forswear it— 1 denounce it! what 
have I lo do with humanity 7 1863 Geo. Eliot Rotnola (1880) 
I. Introd. 8 Savonarola .. denounced with a rare boldness 
the worldliness and vicious habits of the clergy. 1875 Bsyck 
Holy Rom. Emp. xvi. (ed. 5) a8o Others scorned and 
denounced htm as an upstart, a demagogue, and a rebel. 

7. To give formal notice of tne termination of 
(an armistice, treaty, ele.). [So F. de'noncerj] 

184* Alison Hist. Europe (1850) XII. Ixxx. 87. 90 The 
armistice was denounced on the nth, but, by Its conditions, 
six days more were to elapse before hostilities could be 
resumed. 1879 Times 16 June, The French Guvernment 
has ' denounced ' the existing commercial treaties. 1885 
Manch, Exam. 20 Mays/a Either party would be at liberty 
. .to denounce the arrangement upon giving a year's notice. 

8. Mining. (In Mexico and Spanish America.) 
To give formal notice to the authorities of the 
discovery of (a new mine) or of the abandonment 
or forfeiture of (an old one) ; hence, to claim the 
right to work (a mine) on the ground of such 
information or discovery. [«Sp. denttneiar.'] 

1881 E. G. SouiEa in Encycl. Brit. XII. 132/1 (Honduras) 
Opals are frequent, principally in the vicinity of Erandiqtie, 
where as many as sixteen mines have been * denounced 1 in 
n single year. 1886 Mining Circular, One mining claim 
denounced and occupied in conformity with the mining laws 
of Mexico. 

T[ 9. ? To renounce. Obs. rare. 

c 1315 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 106 Certcx pyse ilk renkca pat mc 
renayed habbe & denounced. .Schul neuer sitte in my sale 
my soper to fele, 

Hence Denou noed Ml. a. 

1551 Huloet, Denounced, denunciatus, indictus. 159a 
Sc. Ads Jos. K/(i597) § 143 The denunccd pcrsoncs landes, 

fjudes or g^eir. 1754 Erskine Princ. Sc. Laiv (1809) 3 8 He 
»ad also right . . to the single escheat of ail denounced per- 
sons residing within his jurisdiction. _ 184$ T. \V. Coit 
Puritanism 521 This poor denounced Virginia. 

t Denou'nce, sb. Obs. rare. [\. Denounce v. 
Cf. obs. F. tUnonce in Godcf.l » Denouncement. 

1705 J. Robins HeroofAgei.vi.j But Haughty Louis hop'd 
the Fate to Mock, Seems to deride her brave Denounce of 
War. 

Denounceable, a. rare. [f. Denounce v. + 
-able,] Capable of being denounced. 

1837 Carlylk Fr. Rev. tt. 11. H, It is embodied ; made 
tangible, made denounceable. 

Denouncement (d/hau'nsmeat). [a. obs. F. 
denotement * a denouncing ' (Cotgr.), f. dtnonecr\ 
sec -MENT.] 

1. The action of denouncing; denunciation; 
t declaration ; f announcement (of evil); public 
accusation or expression of condemnation. 

1544 Bale Chrcn. Sir % Oldcastell in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) 
I. 272 At the laufull denouncement and request of our vni* 
ucrsallclergye. .we proceeded against him [Oldcastell). 1641 
Milton Ch. Govt. 11. Hi. 51 This terrible denouncement. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. E/. t. ii. 6 Upon the denouncement 
of his curse. 1836 New Monthly Mag. XLVII. 94 Of the 
vengeance that overtook criminals of this sort, and of dread- 
ful denouncements against their posterity. 1870 G. Mac- 
donald P. Faber 1 1, xii. 236 She sat listening to the curate's 
denouncement of hypocrisy. 

2. The fact of denouncing a mine or land : cf. 
Denounce v. 8. (Mexico and Spanish America.) 

1864 M owrv A rizona vi. 112 The title to these deposits 
is a 'denouncement' as discoverer, of four pcrteneucias. 
1884 American VII. 296 Under the law of denouncement, 
a species of pre emption by which unoccupied lands are 
acquired [in Mexico]. 

Denouncer (d/hotrnsoj). [f. Denounce v. + 
-KR I ; r ■ OF. denonceor, -eur.] One who denounces, 
in various senses of the verb. a. One who an- 
nounces, proclaims, declares, threatens. 

1490CAXTON Eneydos xxii. 82 The owle is a hyrdc mortalle 
or othcrwyse denouncer of mortalite. 161 1 Cotgr., /*re- 
dicateur. .denouncer of things to come, 1690 Dryden Don 
Sebastian v. Wks. (1883* VII. 466 Here comes the sad I de- 
nouncer of my fate. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (181 i)VI 1 1, 
xli. 164 1 undertook to be the denouncer of her doom. 18*4 0 
Laxdor Imag. Conv. (1846) II. 39 Denouncer of just 
vengeance, recall the sentence ! 
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b. One who informs against, accuses, delate*. 
"533 More Dcbell. Salem Wks. 1013/1 So doocth cuery 

denouncer, euerye accuser, and in a maner cuerye witnewe 
too. 1648 Milton Obscrv. Art. Peace (1851) 576 Tbcse 
illiterate denouncers. 1867 Smiles Huguenot* Eng. x. 159 
Detected fugitives were. .condemned to the galleys.. while 
their denouncers were, .rewarded with half their goods. 

c. One who publicly inveighs against, or ex- 
presses condemnation of (a person, practice* etc.). 

1664 Evelyn Sylva (1776) 568, I am no advocate for Iron- 
works, but a Declared Denouncer. t8at Examiner t Apr. 
103/1 Not to be lost sight of. .by the denouncers of corrup- 
tion. 1878 Morlkv CarlyU Grit. Misc. Scr. 1. 185 The chief 
denouncer of phantasms and exploded formulas. 

d. One who denounces a mine in order to obtain 
possession of it. (Mexico and Spanish America.) 

Donoun elation, obs. form of Denunciation. 

Denouncing (d/nau*nsirj), vbl. sb. [-inu *•] 
The action of the verb Denounce in various senses. 

1 55a Huloet, Denouncyng, denunciatio. 156a J. Shutr 
Cambiums Turk. Wars 15 b, Without any other denouncing 
of warres. .he presented his armic. 1647 May Hist. Pari. 
11. vi. 100 When the first apparent denouncing of War began. 
i8©aCARLYLR/->WA.G/.xn!. 1.(1873) V. 5 Oh the pamphlet- 
eerings, the denouncings, the complainings. 

Denouncing, ///. a. [-iko 2 .] That de- 
nounces. 

1661 Cowley Disc. Govt. O. Cromwel Verses & Ess. (1669) 
60 Let some denouncing Jonas first be sent To tryif Eng- 
land can repent. 1746 Collins Odes, Passions 43 The War- 
denouncing trumpet. 

De novo : see De I. 6. 

t De'nsate, v. Obs. [f. ppl. stem of L. densdre 
to make dense, thicken, f. denstts Dense.] trans. 
To thicken , condense. 

1604 R. Cawdrey Table Alpk., Dtusatcd, made thicke. 
1657 Tom Lin son Renou*s Disp. 651 Oyl of Roses, .densates, 
tempers the hot ventricle. 

t Dens action. Obs. [ad. L. densdl ion-em, n. 
of action from densdre : see prcc.] Thickening, 
condensation. 

i6i<Cxooke Bodv of Man 963 The Densation, Rarefaction, 
and Contraction of the matter of the parts. 1655-60 Stanley 
Hist. Pkilos. (1701) 7/1 Densation, or rarefaction. 17*9 
Shrlvocne A rtillery iv. a6i This Densation . .being a Priva- 
tion of the natural property of Fire, which is Rarifaction. 

ii Dens canls, the Dog's tooth Violet, q.v. 

Dense (dens), a. [ad. L. dens-us thick, dense, 
crowded. Cf. F. dense (Pare, 16th c, in 13th c. 
dempsc\ perh. the immediate source of the Eng.] 

1. Having its constituent particles closely com- 
pacted together; thick, compact, a. Of close 
molecular structure. Opp. lo rare . 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabel hotter* s Bk. Pkysicke^fi When as 
the Cataracte is so dense and of such a crassitude that heer- 
with they will not be soackede. 1671 R. Bohun Wind 19a 
The Earth, being a dense body, retaincs the Calorifique 
impressions. 1794 Sullivan View Xat.\. 145 It pervades 
all bodies, dense as well as rare, i860 Tyndall Glac. \. x. 
66 Dense fog settled upon the cascade. 1878 Huxley 
Physiogr. 327 The dense bones resist decay longer. 

b. Having its (perceptibly separate) parts or 
constituents closely crowded together ; in Bol. and 
Zoo/, closely set. 

1776 Withering Brit. Plants (1796) III. 366 Grows in 
dense tufts. 1793 Martyn Lang. Bot., Dense panicle. 1815 
South ev Tale of Paraguay i. 7 Marshes wide and wood- 
lands dense. 1836 Marry at Midsh. Easy xxv, The crowd 
..was so dense that it was hardly possible to move. 1846 



M'Culloch Acc. Brit. Empiredfa) I. 393 Their popula- 

dense, amounts to 

about 45i<xxx 



lion, which in most instances is very < 



c. Crowded, 1 thick ' (wilA). rare. 
184a Tennyson Morti a" Arthur 196 All the decks were 
dense with stately forms. 

2. Jig. a. gen. 

173a Hist. Litterarut III. 349 Sometimes the Author is not 
so properly concise, as dense, if I may u*e the Word. 
When the Subject is limpid of it self, he frequently inspis- 
sates it. 1760 Franklin Lett. Wks. (1887) It 1. 42 Six weeks 
of the densest happiness I have met with. 1858 Hawthorne 
Fr. * //. Jrnls. (187a) II. 156 If his character were suffi- 
ciently sound and dense to be capable of steadfast principle. 

b. esp. Of ignorance, stupidity, etc. : Profound, 
intense, imi^enetrnblc, crass. 

1877 Black Green Past. vii. (1878) 55 The dense igoorancc 
in which they have been allowed to grow up. 

C. transf. Of persons: Stupid, 'thick-headed . 

181 a Lamb Elia Scu 1. Artif. Comedy Last Cent., More 
virtuous than myself, or more dense. 1887 Poor Nellie 
(1888) 114 He will, .put notians into her dense head. 

3. Pfiotography. Of a negative : Opaque In the 
developed film, so as to yield prints in which the 
lights and shades are well contrasted. 

4. Comb. 

1801 M iss Pratt Flower. PI. V. 208 Dense-headed Ru?h. 
1870 Hooker Stnd. Flora 183 Heads dense-flowered. 1874 
Lis lis Carr Jud. Gwynm I. iv. 123 How quicksighted do 
the most dense-minded men Income when in love 1 

Hence (notue-wd.) Dense v t to make dense; 
De* using' vbl. sb. 

1888 K. H. Stoooard in Amiover Ret'. Oct., It is the 
densing of the slight, the fleshing of the spiritual. 

Densely (de-nsli), adv. [f. Dense a* + -ly 2 .] 
1. In a dense manner; thickly, closely, crowdedly. 
1836 Maccillivray tr. HumboldCs Trav. xxiv. 153 
Countries that have long l>een deosely peopled, i860 
Tyndall Glac. l xxv. 184 Clouds ♦. densely black. 1875 
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j Jowktt Plato <ed. 3) III. 683 The citadel .. was densely 
' crowded with dwellings. 

2. Jig. Intensely, grossly. 

1883 J. Fiskk in Harper's Mag. Feb. sto'x The people 
were densely ignorant, 

Do'nson, v. rare. [f. Denrk a. + -en trans. 
To make dense, or inlr. To become dense. Hence 
Donsening vbl. sb., thickening, condensation. 

1884 Harper's Ma(. June 133/1 In 1800 there Is tome 
densemog of population within the old line*. 

Denseness ide'nsnes). ff. Dense*?. + -new*.] 
The quality of being dense ; density. 

1669 W. Simihon Hydrol. Chym. 325 The denseness of 
some interposing globe. _ Mod. The den»enes» of the fog. 
The fellow r denseness tries my patience sorely. 

Denshire (denjai), v. Also 7 devonahlre, 
-sher, donaher, donaure, 9 donahare. [A syn- 
copated form of Devonshire used as a vb. ; the 
method having been originally practised there. 

c 1630 Risdon Snrv. Devon (18101 a Devonshire', now, by 
r vufgar speech, Denshire. Ibid, f 06 (18 10) oa In our 
Denshire speech called PohilL 1654 Vilvain E/it. Ess. v. 
x, Two Denshire Rivers neer contermintng.] 

trans. To clear or improve (land) by paring 
off tnrf, stubble, weeds, etc., burning them, ana 
spreading the ashes on Ihe land; -Bukn-Beat. 
Ilcnce Do*nahiring vbl. sb. 

1607 Norokn Surv, Dial. aa8 They.. call it in the West 
parts, Burning of bcate,and in the South -East parts, Devon, 
rhiring. c 1630 Risdok Surv. Devon (18 to) 11 Which kind 
of beating and burning, .seems to be originally peculiar to 
this county, being known by ibe name of Denshe»i»g in 
other countries. 1669 Worudce Syst. Agric. (1681) 6 
About three Acres, Denshired, or Burnt-beaten. 1671 St. 
Foino improved 8 The good husbandry of DensurinR or 
Devonsberina of Land. 17*9 Trans. Soc. Encourag. Arts 
XVII. 160 1 ne land.. was ociuhsred, and one crop of oats 
taken from it. 1887 Rogers Agric. * Prices V. 62 The 
system of densharinc or devonshiring old and poor pasture 
had made considerable progress. 

JBy R. Child, 1651 (in Hart lib Legacy, 165 37) erroneously 
guessed to be from Denbighshire', thence in some Diets. 1 

Densify (densifot), v. rate. [f. L. dens-us 
Dense + -fy.J trans. To make dense, condense. 

i8so Blackw. Mag. VIII. 129 To densify the Lunar 
atmosphere. 1874 Contemp. Rev. XXIV. 421 To * densify * 
into substantial existence the misty conceptions. 

Densimeter (dcnsrm/UJ). Also denso-metor. 
[f. L. dens-ns dense + -Metkb.] An apparatus for 
measuring the density or specific gravity of a solid 
or liquid. 

1863 tr. Ganofg Physics (1S86) 1 1 a Rousseau's densimeter . . 
is of great use . . in determining the specific gravity of a small 

Quantity of a liquid. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. a 10 
kean salinometer and optical densomcter. 

Density (de-nsili). [a, F. densiti (Pare, 1 6lh 
c, in 13th c. dempsitt), ad. L. densilds, -tdlem 
thickness, f. denstts Dense.] 

1. The quality or condition of being dense; thick- 
ness ; closeness of texture or consistence. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1187 The densitie and 
thicknesse of the aire- i6s6 Bacon Syk'a f jm As for the 
leaves, their density appeareth in that, either they are 
smooth and shining.. or in that they arc hard and spiry. 
1755 Mem. Ca/t. P. Drake I. 11 vii. 185 A Fogg of the 

Sreatest Density t ever remember to have seen. 1706 
Iorse Amer. Geog. II. 311 It was. .necessary to supply the 
defect of density by more frequent inspirations. 1864 Bom ln 
Logic xi. (1870) 361 The additional qualities of weight, 
attraction, impenetrability, elasticity, density. 

2. Physics. The degree of consistence of a body 
or substance, measured by the ratio of the mass to 
the volume, or by the quantity of matter in a unit 
of bulk. 

1665 Phil. Trans. I. 31 There is in the Air.. such a variety 
..both as to their density and rarity. 1696 Whistom Th. 
Earth ll. (173a) aai More than four times the density of 
Water. 17*6 tr. Gregory's Astrtm. I. 147 The quantity of 
Matter is as the Magnitude and Density conjunctly. 1831 
JJmkwstf.r Optics Hi. 25 The bodies contained in these 
tables have all different densities. 1881 Williamson in 
Nature No. 618. 415 To determine the vapour densities and 
rates of diffusion of those which could be obtained in the 
gaseous state, 

b. Eleclr. The quantity of elcctricily per unit 
of volume or area, 

1873 Clerk M kxvnaxEtectr. ^Magn. (i88i>ff 64 The electric 
deosity at a given point on a surface is tbc limiting ratio of 
the quantity of electricity within a sphere whose centre is 
the given point lo the area of the surface contained within 
the sphere, when its radius is diminished without limit. 

1885 Watson & Bckbl'by Math. Th, Eleclr. * Magn. I. 
1 to A uniform ring of electricity of density — 1. 

3. Crowded state ; degree of aggregation. 

1851 NicHOL/4rr>b7. Heav. 154 Not.. to sound depths by 
ordinary rules founded on ihe numbers of the stars, but 
rather to unfold densities. 1888 B« vca A mer. Cotumw. 1 1, 
xxxvi. 5 Not only these differences in sue, but ibe differences 
in density of population. 

b. concr. A dense mass or aggregation, rare. 

1858 Hawtnorne Fr. * It. Jrnls. I. 144 Slcms, support 
ine a cloud-like density of boughv 

4u Photogr. Opaqneness of the developed actin- 
ized film in a negative. 

1879 Casseirs Teckn. Educ. III. 113 (Pkotogr.) A rapid 
acquisition of density will be the result. 

5. Ji%. Stupidity, crassitude. 

1894 A. BiaaEixin West minst. Budget 97 July 48/a The 
density which is sometimes, .attributed to your party. 

Denscrmeter, another form of Densi meteu. 



DENT. 

Densuro, obs. form of Denshire v. 

Dent (dent), sb. 1 [A phonetic variant or col- 
lateral form of Dint, OE. dynt ; in sense 4 app. 
influenced by indent and its family, and thus con- 
nected with Dent sb.-] 

f 1. A stroke or blow, esp. with a weapon or sharp 
instrument: usually a blow dealt in fighting ( = 
Dint sb. 1 ). Obs. 

ci3*5 Coer de L, 291 With a dente amyd the schelde. 
c X350 Wilt. Palerne 12 15 Ac he wib dou^ti denies defended 
him long, c 1435 Torr. PortugalQ\$ Ther schalle no knyght 
come nere bond, Fore dred of denttes ylle. ci&sDigby 
Myst. (1882) 111. 272 The dent of detb is hevyar than led. 
c 1570 Preston Cambyses in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 215 He 
shall die by dent of sword. x$o6 Spenser F. Q. iv. vi. 15 
Plates yrent, ShewM all his bodie bare unto the cruell dent. 
1603 Drayton Odes xvii. 95 And many a cruell Dent Bruised 
his Helmet. 

f b. A ' stroke ' or clap of thunder ; a thunder- 
bolt. Obs. 

a 1300 Fragm. Pop. Sc. (Wright) 147 The ^ting, That. . 
cometh after the dente. c 2320 Sir Beues 2738 A made a cri 
and a wonder, Ase hit were a dent of bonder, c 1386 Chaucer 
Miller's T. 621 As gret as it had ben a thundir dent, c 1430 
Lydg. Bochas vm. 1. (1554) 177 b, By stroke of thundre dent 
And fyry lightning. 

f 2. Striking, dealing of blows ; vigorous wield- 
ing of the sword or other weapon ( = Dint sb. 2). 

a 1400 Octouian 1555 Here son was doughty knyght of 
dente. 1548 Hall Chron. 41 b, With mortal warre and dent 
of sworde. 1556 J. Heywooo Spider $ F. lix. 32 To subdew 
the flies by the swoords dent, a 1600 Tonrn. Tottenliam 48 
For to wynne my dorter wyth dughtynesse of dent. 

f b. Striking distance, range or reach of stroke 
( = Dint sb. 2d). Obs. 

1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 78 There is no birde that escape th 
him that commeth in his dent, but she is his owne. 

f3. - Dint. Obs. 

*597 J- Payne Royal Exch. 3, I am sturred by dent of 
Christian dutie. 

4. A hollow or impression in a surface, such as 
is made by a blow with a sharp or edged instru- 
ment ; an indentation, Dint. 

1565 Jewel Repl. Harding- Wks. (161 1) 425 We haue 
thrust our fingers into the dents of his nailes. 161a Brinsley 
Lud. Lit. 16 Mark it with a dent with the nayle, or a 
pricke with a pen. x6ao Shelton Quix. iv. xix. II. 233 
O the most noble and obedient Squire that ever hnd Sword 
at a Girdle, .or Dent in a Nose. 1691 T. H[ale] Acc. New 
Invent, p. viii, Taking his Hammer, he again beat out the 
dent. 172a Chamberlaynk in Phil. Trans. XXXII. 98 The 
fat Particles had such a Pinch, or Dent, in them, as I have 
shewn, that there were in the Globules of Flower of Wheat. 
1848 Thoreau Maine IV. i. (1867) 51 The rocks . . were 
covered with the dents made by the spikes in the lumberers' 
boots. 1857 Geo. Eliot Scenes Cler. Life, Janet's Repent. 
Vi, Dents and disfigurements in an old family tankard. 

Dent, sb.~ [a. F. dent tooth ; but sense 1 
perh. originated as an extension of sense 4 of prec. 
sb., under the influence of the Fr. word, or of indent 
and its family.] 

*f*l. An indentation in the edge of anything; in 
pi. applied both to the incisions and the projections 
or teeth between them. Obs. 

1553 Huloet, Dentes about a leafe lyke a saw. crenx. 
1 660 Bloom e Archit. A a, Denticuli, a broad plinth in the 
cornish cut with dents. 1700 Dryden Fables, Cock <$• Fox 
50 High was his comb, and coral-red withal, In dents em- 
battl'd like a castle-wall. 

2. A tooth, in various technical uses : 

a. A burnishing tool used by gilders : sometimes an actual 
tooth. lObs. b. Weaving. One of the splits or parallel 
strips of metal, cane, etc. forming the reed of a loom. 
C. Carding. The wire staple that forms the tooth of a card, 
d. A tooth in a gear-wheel, or in the works of a lock. 

1703T. S.Art'sfmprov. 51 This is commonly practised upon 
Black and Coloured Wood, Polishing them with a Dent. 1831 
G. R. Porter Silk Mann/. 221 This saves the labour of pass- 
ing the new threads through the mails and dents of the reed. 
1846 G. White Treat. Weaving 53 The reed is made to con- 
tain a certain number of dents or splits in a given space. 
• 1894 Textile Manuf. 15 May 196 The satin may be reeded 
four in a dent if desired. 

Dent, sb.* local. A tough clay or soft claystone ; 
esp. that found in the joints and fissures of sandstone 
or other strata. 

1864 A. Teffrey Hist. Roxburghshire IV. iii. 162 The walls 
of these houses . . were cemented with pounded dent. 

Dent, ppl. a. [short for dented.'] 

1 1. Embossed [see Dent v. 3]. Obs. 

c 1450 Golagros «fr Gazv. 66 The sylour deir of the deisa 
dayntely wes dent With tbe doughtyest in thair dais dyntis 
couth dele. 

f2. Her. = Indented. Obs. 

1610 Guillim Heraldry t. v. (1660) 27 Wrapt with dent 
bordure silver shining. 

3. Dent corn : a variety of ]ndian corn having a 
dent or depression in each kernel. U.S. 

Dent, v. [A variant of Dint v. : see Dent sb.* 1 ] 
1. trans. To make a dent in, as with a blow upon 
a surface ; to mark with a dent or dents ; to indent. 

1388, 1398 [see Denting vbl. sb. 2, 1]. £1440 Promp. 
Parv. 118 Dentyn or yndentyn, indento. 1530 Palsgr. 
511/2, I dente, Jen/ondre .. se howe it hath dented in his 
harnesse. 1559 Sackville Induct, xii. 7 So dented were her 
cheekes with fall of teares. 1691 T. H[ale] Acc. New Invent. 
p. viii, With which blow it was not broken but dented. 1703 
T. N. City <$• C. Purchaser j6i < Jumping upon it with tbe 
Heals of ones Shooes will dent it. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. 
iii. (1879) 63 The fragments had been blown off with force 
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sufficient to dent the wall. x88x Miss Brahdon Asph I. 
294 Armour that had been battered and dented at Cressy. 

2. To imprint, impress, implant with a stroke or 
impact 

c 1450 Golagros <$• Gaw. 824 Suppose his dyntis be deip 
dentit in your scheild. 1533 Bellenoen Livy ui. (1822)246, 
This yoik wes maid of thre speris, of quhilkis twa war dentit 
in the erde. 1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. II. 407 The tracks 
of horses' hoofs deeply dented in the road. 

+ 3. To emboss, set, inlay. Obs. 

c 1440 Bone Flor. 326 The pyllers that stonde in the hatle, 
Are dentyd wyth golde and clere crystalle. c 1475 Rauf 
Coil$car 667 Dyamountes full dantely dentit betwene. 

4. intr. a. To enter or sink m t so as to make 
a dent or indentation, "b. To become indented, as 
a plastic surface when pressed with something 
pointed or edged. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. Vit, lix. (1495) 274 Yf thou 
thrystest thy fyngere vpon the postume it denteth in. Ibid. 
xvii. lxxiv. 648 Yf the fynger dynteth in therto and finde it 
nesshe. x6xx Stafford Niobe 40 His cheekes, denting -in, 
as if he were still sucking at a bottle. 1869 Eng. Mech. 
3 Dec. 271/1 You will see it dent, for it is elastic. 

f5. To aim a penetrating blow (at). Obs. 

1580 Lylv Euphues(Arb.)^73 So my heart, .dented at with 
y ' arrowes of thy burning affections. 

Dental (de-ntal), a. and sb. [ad. mod. or ?med. 
L. dental-is, f. dens, dent-em tooth ; cf. F. dental 
(161 1 in Cotgr.). Ancient L. had dentdle (in form 
the neuter of dentdlis) = ' share-beam of a plough *]. 

A. cuff. 1. Of or pertaining to the teeth ; of the 
nature of a tooth. 

Dental arch, the arched or curved line of the teeth in the 
mouth ; dental cavity, the natural hollow of a tooth, which 
is filled by the dental pulp. Dental formula, a formula or 
concise tabular statement of the number and kinds of teetb 
possessed by a mammal ; tbe numbers in the upper and the 
lower row are written above and below a horizontal line, like 
the numerator and denominator of a fraction : see Denti- 
tion 2. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer's Bk. Pkysicke 77/2 To vse this, 
and the other dentalle poulders. 1650 Bulwer Anthro- 
pomet. Pref., To sway It downwards, and the Dental root 
display. 1658 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus iii. 53 Dentall 
sockets. x86o Hartwig Sea <$• Wond. vi. 72 The cetaceans 
are either without a dental apparatus, or provided with 
teeth. 1894 Times (Weekly ed.) 16 Feb. 133/4 Dental disease 
. . became reduced to a minimum. 

b. Dealing with the teeth ; of or pertaining to 
dentistry. Dental apparatus, chisel, drill, file, 
forceps, hammer, etc., apparatus and instruments 
used in dentistry. 
1870 (title), Dental Diploma Question. 1874 Knight Diet, j 
j Mech., Dental chisel, .drill.. file letc). Ibid., Dental pump, I 
an apparatus for withdrawing the saliva from the mouth 
during dental operations. 1878 L. P. Meredith Teeth \ 
p. viii, Opening the doors of dental knowledge to the people. [ 
1890 Times 20 Aug. 11/2 A Dental School is attached to the 
Hospital. 

2. Phonology. Pronounced by applying the tip 
of the tongue to the front upper teeth, as the con- 
sonants t, d, b, ft, n. 

In some languages, as in English, t } d,n are not strictly 
dental, but alveolar', i.e. the contact is with the gum close 
behind the teeth. 

1594 T. B. La Primand. Fr. Acad. n. 87 The Hebrewes 
name their letters, some gutturall, because they are pro- 
nounced more in the throat : others, dentall, because a man 
cannot wel pronounce them without the teeth. 1616 Bacon 
Sylva § 198. a 1794 Sir W. Jones in Asiat. Res. (1799) 
I. 12 Each of the dental sounds is hard or soft, sharp or 
obtuse. 1855 Forbes IlindiistdnfGram. (1868) 5, £ is much 
softer and more dental than the English d. 1877 Sweet 
Hattdbk. Phonetics 31-2 This class is commonly called 
'dental', but the point of the tongue is not necessarily 
brought against the teeth. 

B. sb. 1. Phonology. A dental consonant. 

a 1794 Sia W. Jones in Asiat. Res. (1799) I. 1 1 Next came 
different classes of dentals. 1884 American IX. 105 Such 
a phonetic law does not account for the word under dis- 
cussion, no dental being present. 

2. humorously. A tooth. 

1837 Landor Pentameron Wks. 1846 II. 344, I would not 
voluntarily be under his manifold rows of dentals. 

3. Arch. -Dentil. 

1 761 Kirby Perspect. Architect. 39 From the dentals 
already drawn the others are to be taken, and also the den- 
ticles. 1857 Birch Anc. Pottery {1858) II. 195 The abacus 
red, the dentals yellow, with a red boss. 

4. Zool. A mollusc of the genus Dentalium or 
family Dentaliidx ; a tooth-shell. 

1678 Phillips, Dental, a small Shelfish ..hollow like a 
little tube, and acuminated, a ijz8 Woodward (J.), The 
shell of a dental. 

5. A sea fish of the Mediterranean, belonging 
to the genus Dcntex. 

X753 Chambers CycL Suppl., Dentate is a name given by 
some to a fish caught in the Mediterranean, and common in 
the markets of Italy, a 1850 Rossetti Dante tf Circ. u. 
Montlis Mar., Salmon, eel and trout, Dental and dolphin. 

Dentalite (de-ntalait). Palseont. [f. Dentalium 
(see prec. 4) + -ite.] A fossil tooth-shell. 

1828 in Webster. 1847 Craig, DentaliU, Dentalithc, a 
fossil dentalium. 

Dentality (dentae-liti). [f. Dental + -ity : 
cf. nasality] Dental quality. 

Mod. In Irish- the dentality of t and d is very marked. 

Dentalize (de-ntabiz), v. [f. Dental + -izr] 
trans. To make dental, change into a dental sound. 
Hence Dentaliza'tiou. 



DENTED. 

1861 F. Hall in Jrnl. Asiatic Sec. Bengal 336 The element 
irl . . was probably lengthened and dentalized. 1875 — in 
N. Y. Nation XX. 116/2 The letters d, n, and /, where 
lingual, were, we surmise, first dentalized. 1876 Douse 
Grimm's L. § 55. 135 Cases of dentalization. 

tDentar (de'ntai), a. Obs. rare, [irreg. ad. 
F. dentaire, ad. L. dentdri-us \ see Dentary.] — 
Dental i. 

X831 R. Knox Claque fs Anat. 39 The superior and anterior 
dentar canal. Ibid. 461 Tbe posterior and superior dentar 
branches. 

tDentario. Obs. rare. Anglicized form of 
Hot. L. Dentaria (Toothwort), a genus of cruci- 
ferous plants. 

1578 Lyte Dodocns 11. v. 153 The other kind [of Dames 
Violets or Gilofloures] is known by the name of Dentarie, 
and is not otherwise known to us. 

Dentary (de'ntari), a. and sb. Zool. and Anat. 
[ad. L. dentari-us (4th c), f. dens, dent -em tooth : 
see -ary. (In F. dentaire, 1 700 in Hatzf.)] 

A. adj. Of, pertaining to, or connected with the 
teeth ; dental. Dentary bone : « Dentary sb. 

1830 R. Knox Biclards Anat. 136 As far as the dentary 
papilla or pulp. 1870 Rolleston Anim. Life Introd. 44 
The dentary bone of the Crocodile. 

B. sb. A bone forming part of the lower jaw in 
the classes of Vertebrates below Mammalia, and 
bearing the teeth when these are present. 

1854 Owen in Circ. Sc. (^i86s) II. 67/1 The anterior 
piece ..which supports the teeth, is called the 'dentary*. 
x88o Guntber Fishes 54 The largest piece is tooth-bearing, 
and hence termed dentary. 

!l Dent at a (dent^-ta). Anat. [L. fern, olden- 
tdtus adj. * toothed ' (sc. vertebra)?} The second 
cervical vertebra, also called axis: see Axis 1 2. 

17*7-$* Chambers Cycl. s.v. Vertebra, The vertebrae of 
the neck . . The second is called . . also vertebra dentata. 
181 x Hooper Diet. 852/1 The second vertebra is called 
dentata. 1847 Youatt Horse ix. 21 1 The second bone of the 
neck is the dentata, having a process like a tooth, by which 
it forms a joint with the first bone. x88x Mivart Cat 43. 

Dentate (dentit), a. [ad. L. dentdt-us, f. dens, 
dent-em tooth : see -ate - 2 .] Having 1 teeth ' or 
tooth-like projections along the edge ; toothed. 
Chiefly in Zool. and Pot. ; in Pot. spec, of leaves 
having sharp teeth directed outwards. 

1810 W. Roxburgh in Asiat. Res. XI. 350 With the 
margin elegantly laciniate-dentate. x8*8 Stark Elem. Nat. 
Hist. II. 34 Shell gibbous ..outer lip generally dentate. 
1835 Linoley Introd. Bot. (1848) I. 271 The leaf is merely 
toothed (dentate). 1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 157 Lamellae 
of the cells dentate or denticulate. 

b. Jn comb., as dentaie-crenatc, etc. : see Den- 
tato-. Hence De'utately adv. 

1847 in Craig. 

Dentated (dent^'ted), a. [f. as prec. + 
-ed.] =prec. 

1 753 Chambers Cycl. Suppl., Dentated Leaf. X761 Gaertner 
in Phil. Trans. LI 1. 78 Nor has it a dentated margin. 1835 
Kirby Hob. A Inst. Anim. I. vi. 204 A beautifully dentated 
suture, resembling the dog's tooth of a Gothic arch. 1865 
Lubbock Preh. Times 1^33 Saws, .with their edges somewhat 
rudely dentated. 

Dentation (dent£ l, Jbn). [n. of condition, f. 
stem of L. dentdt-us : see prec. and -ation. Cf. 
L. tabulatio, f. tabuldt-usJ] The condition or fact 
of being dentate ; toothing. 

1802 Palev Nat. Theol. xiii, How in particular did it [the 
woodpecker's bill] get its barb, its dentation ? X852 Dana 
Crust. 1. 253 The same species yaries much in the dentation 
of the arm. x88o Gray Struct. Bot. iii. § 4. 97 Dentation 
relates to mere marginal incision. 

Denta'to-, combining adverbial form of L. 
dentdtus, prefixed to other adjs. in the sense ' den- 
tately — \ 'dentate and — as dentato-angulate, 
having dentate angles j dentato-ciliatc, having the 
margin dentate with cilia; dentato-costate, having 
dentate or toothed ribs ; denlato-crenatc, crenate 
bnt approaching dentate ; dentatchserrale, having 
serrations approaching the character of teeth ; 
dentato-setaceous, having the margin dentate, with 
seise or bristles; dentato-s innate, 'having points 
like teeth on excavated borders ' (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

In these combinations dentate- is often used, as dentate- 
crenate, -serrate, -sinuate, etc. 

1828 Webster, Dentato-sinuate. 1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 
594 Margin . . with dentato-setaceous calicles. x866 Treas. 
Bot, Dmtato-laciniate, when toothings are irregularly ex. 
tended into long points. 

Dent de lion, dentdelyon : see Dandelion. 

Dente, obs. form of Dainty. 

Dented (de-nted), ppl. a. [orig. f. Dent v. + 
-ed ; bnt afterwards identified with, and assimi- 
lated in sense to, L. dentdtus, F. dente" toothed.] 

+ 1. Bent inward; incurved, hollowed. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.xvm. xcv. (1495) 842 The 
teeth [of a serpent] ben dentyd Inwarde and ben crokyd 
\transfigit aculeo * dente fiectitur in se], 1583 Stany- 
hurst /E net's 1. (Arb.) 28 His ships hee kenneld . . vnder an 
angle Of rock deepe dented [sub rupe cavata], 1607 Topsell 
Four-/. Beasts (1658) 340 This vulgar kinde of hyaena . . in 
the middle of his back . .is a little crooked or dented. 

f 2. Hollow, sunken. Obs. 

1540 Surrey Poems, IIoiu no age is content 16, I saw my 
withered skin How it doth shew my dented chews, the flesh 
was worn so thin. 
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3. Having dents or indentations, indented, toothed ; 
fin Her. *> Indented {obs.). 

155a II uloet, Dented, crenatus. 157a Bossawp.tx A rntorie 
it. 30 Ermyne on n chiefe dented, Gules. 1578 Lyt* Do- 
doens it. vi. 153 His leaves be .. dented Or tothed. i6oj 
Kaxistea in Phil. Trans. XVTI. 67a There is a small [shell 1 
of the Land-kind, with a dented Aperture. 1776 Witiieoing 
Brit. Plants (1796) II. 371 Leaves .. slightly dented at the 
end. i8m J. Flint Lett. Amer. 87 Tha ragged, and dented 
edges of the strata. 

De ntel. Arch. [ad. 1 4 \ denttlh (formerly -ele), 
now nsed in sense of 16th c. denli/fe.] — Dentil. 

1850 Lp.itck tr. Mailer* s A nc. Art\ 189. 170 Blending of the 
Ionic dentels with the Doric triglvphs. 1876 Gwilt Encycl. 
Arehit. Gloss., Dentils or Dentels, the small square block » 
or projections in the bed mouldings of cornices in the Ionic, 
Corinthian, Composite, and occasionally Doric orders. 

Dentelated, dentellated (dentel^ted), 
///. a. [Formed after V. denteU ' toothed, toothie ; 
full of iags resembling little teeth', Cotgr. (in 
Thierry 1564), f. OF. dentele, raod.F. dentelle, 
dim. of dent tooth.] Having small teeth, inden- 
tations, or notches ; finely indented. 

1797 W. Tookr Catk. //(1798) UI. xiv. 409 note, Ankar- 
strccm was armed with a dentelated poignard. 1814 Hcana 
Jrnl. (ed. a) II. xxi. 398 The wall is high, with dentellated 
battlements and lofty towers. 1885 Agnes M. Clebkk Pop. 
Hist. Astron. 90 A very fine red band, irregularly dente- 
lated, or as it were crevassed. 

Den telle (dentei, Fr. dantf 1). [a, F. dentelle, 
orig. little tooth, hence lace, a triangular facet, 
etc., in OF. dentele (14th c)i dim. of dent tooth.] 

II 1. Lace [Fr.]. 

1859 Sala 7 n round Clock (1861) 40 That delicate border 
of dentelle. 

2. Bookbinding. 'An ornamental tooling resem- 
bling notching or lace ' (Knight Diet. Mech.). 

3. allrib. 

189a J. T. Bent Ruined Cities 0/ Mashonaland iv. 116 
Two feet below begins the dentelle pattern. 

Dentelure (de*ntel»u*A Zool. rare. [a. F. 
dentelure denticulated border, toothing, f. dentele' 
denticulated : sec -URE. In qnot. app. associated 
with chaussure, coiffure, etc] Set or provision 
of lecth. 

1877 Couas Fur Anitn. xi. 335 The whole dentelure is 
modified in adaptation to a piscivorous regimen. 

Denter : sec Denture. 

Donteuous, var. of Dainteous a. Obs. 

Denti-, combining form of L. dens, dent-em, 
tooth, dent-cs teeth. Dentifactor, a machine for 
making artificial teeth. Dentilabial a., having 
relation to both teeth and lips. Dentili-ngrual a., 
of or formed by teeth and tongue ; also nsed as sb. 
(sc. consonant, sound, etc.), f 1 * 611 * 1 ** 0 ^ 6 * 1 * a >> 
speaking through the teeth (Blount, 1656); so 
f Denti-loguiat, * one that speaks through the 
teeth ' ; + Dentiloquy, ' the act or habit of 
speaking through the teeth 1 (Ash). fDentimo-- 
lary a., helonging to the molar teeth or grinders. 
Dentl*parona a., producing teeth. Dentiphone, 
an instrument for conveying sound to the inner ear 
through the teeth, an AuDirnoNE. 

1875 Whitney Lift Lang. iv. 64 A dentilabial instead of 
a purely labial sound. Ibid. 65 Real dentilinguals pro- 
duced between the tongue and teeth. 1651 Biggs New 
Disp. r a84 Denlimolary operations. 1849-51 Todd Cycl. 
Anat. IV. 897/1 The vascular dentiparous membrane which 
lines the alveolar cavities. 

fDentiate, v. Obs. [irreg. f. L. dentire.] 

i6ji Cocker am, Dcntiate, to breed teeth. 

t De*ntical, «. Obs. rare. [f. dens, dent- tooth 

+ -10 + *al.] =* Dental a. 1 b. 

1776 1 Coubtnkv Melmoth * Pupil of Pleas. IT. ai6 ATrea- 
tise on Toothpicking, wherein I show the precise method of 
holding, handling, .and replacing the denlical instruments. 

Do'iiticate, v. rare. [f. late L. denticdre to 
move the teeth (Papias) ; cf. It. denticdre to pinch, 
to nible, or brotisc with one's teeth.] To hile or 
crush with the teeth. 

179* Sporting Mag. XIII. 37 Masticate, denticate, chump, 
grina and swallow. 

Denticete de'ntisft), a. [f. L. dent-em tooth 
+ cct-us whale.] Toothed (as a whale . 

1885 Wooo Whale in Long>n. Mag. V. 550 The two halves 
of the lower jaw, instead of being pressed closely against 
each other, as in the Denticete whale, are strongly bowed 
untwards, mush in the form of a parenthesis ( ). 

Denticle (de-ntlk'l), sb. {a.) [ad. L. denti- 
cuius, dim. oident-em tooth. Cf. Denticule.] 

L A small tooth or tooth-like projection. (In 
quot. i39t,a pointer on the 'rcte* of the astro- 
labe.) 

c 1391 Chaucee Astrol. 1. 5 33 Thin Almury la cleped the 
denticle of capricorne or ellcs the kalkuler. 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens 1. xcix. 140 Leaves dented round aboule with small 
denticles. 1761 Gaeotneb in Phil. Trans. \Al. 81, 5 small 
denticles, that surround a cavity placed in their middle. 
1877 Huxlev Anat. Jnv. Anim. v. a37 Two powerful teeth 
..besides minute accessory denticles. 1881 Mivabt in 
Nature No. 615. 337 A sharp tooth, or denticle, at the inner 
side of the base of each claw. 

2. Arch. ^ Dentil. 

1674 Blount Glossogr., Denticle . .also that part of the 
Chapiter of a Pillar, which is cut and graven like teeth. 



1783 CitAMBEBS tr. Let CUrc's Treat. Arc hit. 1. 40 The 
distances of the Columns, .are adjusted by a certain number 
of Denticles .. the first Denticle A, and the hut Is, being 
each cat .. by the .. Axes of the Columns. Ibid. 41 The 
Denticle is that large square Moulding underneath the 
Ovolo. 1761 Kirby Pert/cct. Architect. 30 From the 
dentals nlrcady drawn the others are to be taken, and also 
the denticles. 

f B. adj. Toothed, denticulated. Obs. 

1574 Edeh tr, Taisncr*s de Natura^ Magnet is Ded., 
Turned or moued with cerlayne lille denticle wheelcs. 

Denticular (dentrkifflii), a. [f. L* dcnticul- 
us (see prec) + «ar. Cf. mod.F. dcnticulaire.] 

1. Resembling, or of the nature of, a small tooth. 
1878 Unix Gegenbauer*s Cow/. Anat. 160 Converted into 

a rixzard by the development of denticular processes. 

2. Arch. Characterized by having dentils. 
184^-76 Gwilt Encycl. Arehit. til. i. 817 The difference 

between the mutular and denticular Doric ties entirely in 
the entablature. 

Denticulate (dcnti'ki/flA), a. [ad. L. denticn- 
Idt-us, f. dcnticul-us : see Denticle and -atk * a.] 

1. Having small teeth or tooth-like projections ; 
finely toothed. 

1661 Lovell /fist. Anim..} A/t'n. IntnxL, Of a denticulate 
asperity. i8a6 Good M. Nat. (1834) 1 1. 41 The hilt . . den- 
ticulate or toothed. 1870 Hooke* Stud. Flora 18 Sepals 
denticulate. 

2. Arch. =Denticl'Lab 2. 3. In comb. 
1856^ W, Clask Vafi der Hocvcns Zool. 1 1. 383 Rill 

subulate.. with margins denticulale.serrale. 187a Ouver 
Elem. Bot. App. 308 Leaves.. denticulate-serrate. 

Hence Dentrculately adv., in a denticulate 
manner, with dcnticulatioa. 1847 in Craig. 

Often in Bot. and Zool., as denticulately serrated, cili- 
ated, etc. 

Denticulated (dentrk waited ),///. a. [f. as 
prec. + -ed.] 1. " prec. 1. 

1665 Glanvill Scepsis Sei. 48 Supposing both wheels to 
be denticulated, the little wheel will with its teeth describe 
lines. i8a6 Kiaav & Sp. Entotnol. (»8a8) IV. xaxviii. 49 
With a denticulated margin, i860 Phipson tr. Guillentins 
The Sun (1870)344 The passage of the Sun's rays along the 
denticulated edge of the moon. 

2. Arch. =prec. a. 

18*3 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 447 They are called 
Dentils : and the cornices are said to be denticulated. 

Denticulation (denti kiwlr 1 -Jan), [f. L* denti- 
cnl-ns (see Denticle) + -ation : cf. dentation.] 
The condition of being denticulate or finely toothed ; 
usually eoncr. an instance of this ; a series of small 
teeth or tooth-like projections (mostly in //.). 

i68t Goew Mussenm (].\ The denticulation of the edges of 
the bill, or those small oblique incisions made for the better 
retention of the prey. 1839 Loudon Encycl. Plants 609 
Branches flat, linear, leafless. Denticulattons flower bearing. 
186a Daha Man. GeoL 477 The teeth have a smooth margin 
without denticulations. 1874 Mogcbidgf. A»ts ft Spiders 
Supp. 359 The denticulation of the tarsal claws, .is similar. 

Denticule (dcntiki«l). Arch. [a. F. denticule 
(1545 in transl. of Vitruvius), ad. L. denticul-us 
little tooth, dim. of dens, dent-em tooth : see -culk. 
Also used in Latin form.] — Dentil b. 

1563 SttUTB A rchit. C j b, In Corona, ye shal make Denti- 
culos. Ibid. C iv a, They haue added Echinus, and Den- 
ticuli. 1846 WoacF.STEB, Denticule (Arch.), the flat pro- 
jecting part of a cornice, on which dentils are cut. Francis. 

Dentie, obs. form of Dainty ; esp. in phrase />> 
Gods dentie, by God's dignity or honour* 

1564-78 Bu llc vh Dial. agst. Pest. (1888) 6a V. Gods 
dentie, Jacke sauce, whence came you? R. How prelely 
you can call verlet and sweare by Gods dentie 1 

t Dentient (de-njient), a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. 
dentient-em * leething', pr. pple. of dcnlire to cnt 
the teeth.] Teething. 

1651 Biggs New Disp. r 948 An Infant of a year old, who 
is dentient and febrient. 

Dentifactor : see under Denti-. 

Dentification (demtifik^-Jan). [f. L. dens, 
dent-em tooth + -fication. The cognate verb 
would be dcnlify. So in mod.K (Uttr6.)] Con- 
version Into the substance of a tooth, formation of 
dentine. (Cf. ossification^) 

1878 T. Bbyant Pract. Surg. I. 564 A change in form of 
the dental pulp prior to its dentification. 

Dentiform (de ntif^im), a. [f. L. type *denli- 
fortn-is (used in mod.L.), f. dent-em tooth : see 
-for St. So F. denti/orme fLittre').] Of the form 
of a tooth, toolh-shaped, odontoid. 

1708 Mottrvx Rabelais v. xxi, (1737) 93 Their Dentiform 
Vertebra. 1843 PpaTLoc* GeoL 313 Carbonate of lime . ♦ in 
prismatic, rhomboidal, and dentiform crystals. 

t De*ntiformed, a. Obs. ^prec 

■578 Banisteh Hist. Man \. 19 The cause of the second 
Vertebres mouyng, and of the dentilormed Processe. 

t Dentrfric, a. Obs. rare. =ncxt. 

1760 Loud. Mag. XXIX. 204 The Dentifrick Elaboratory 
of the celebrated Professor Webb. 

t Denti'frical, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. type 
*dentifrie-us (cf. Denti fkiceJ + -al.] Of or per* 
taining to a dentifrice, teeth-cleansing. 

1806 K. Winstamliv in Monthly Mag. XXI. 389 As to 
its dcnlifrlcal properties. 

t Dentifiricator (de'itHfrikMu). Obs. [f. 1^ 
dent-em tooth + friedtor one who rubs, after L. 
denti/ricium.'] A professional cleanser of teeth. 



c 1700 D. G. Harangues 0/ Quack Doctors ij Doctor, 
ChymUt, and Dentiificator. 175a A. Mmniv Grays' Inn 

? f ml. No. 1a The Profession I have taken up.. is thai cf a 
>cnlifricMor, or what the Vulgar call a Cleaner of Teeih. 
Dentifrice (dentifris) . £a. F. dentifrice ( 1 5th 
c. in Ilatzf.), ad. I* denli/ricrum, f. dent -em tooth 
+ fricJre to rub.] A powdrr or other preparation 
for rubbing or cleansing the teeth ; a tooth-powder 
or tooth-paste ; also applied to liquid preparations. 

1558 Wardk tr. Alexis Seer, l foh S3 a, Dentifrices or rub- 
bers for tha teeih of great perfection, for to make ihemcleane. 
1594 Plat Jewcll-ho., Dtncrse New Exper. 74 Sweet and 
delicate dentifrices or robbers for the teeth. 1601 Holland 
Pliny II. 501 The best dentifrices for to cleanse or whiten 
the teeth, be made of the oumish. 1694 Land. Ga%. No. 
2985/4 An excellent Dentnfice, or Powder, for cleansing 
Teeth. 1718 Quincy Comfl Disp. 9a Myrrh b aJso an ex- 
cellent Denlrihce. 1876 Ka«tholow Mat. Med. (18^9) 3*3 
Camphor enters into the composition of many dentifrices. 
Dentigerons (denii'd^dros), a. Zool. and 
Anat. p. L. type *dentiger tooth-bearing + 
•ous : in mod.F. acntigere.'] Bearing teeth. 

1 839- 47 Toon Cycl. Anat. 111. 979/a The . . membrane lining 
the denligerous cavity^ 1847-9 ^id» IV. a88;'i The teeth 
of the denligerous Saurian, .reptiles are . .simple. 1870 Rol- 
lestom Amm. Lift 6 The jaws are generally denligerous. 

Dentil (de*nttl). Arch. Also 7 dontllo. [a. 
obs. F. denlille (16th c. in Littrd) ; a fern, deriv. of 
dent; cf. Pr. dentilh masc denticuhts, dim. of 
dens, dent-em tooth. See also Denticule, Dentel.] 

Kach of the small rectangular blocks, resembling 
a row of teeth, under the bed-moulding of the 
cornice in the Ionie, Corinthian, Composite, and 
sometimes Doric, orders, 

1663 Gebhieb Counsel 71 The Denliles at three pence per 
fooL 1783 AtNswofiTH Lat. Diet. (Morelh 1. Dentles fin 
architecture I, dcntnli. 1849 Freeman Arehit. 113 The 
dentils introduced just under the cornice . . arc a great source 
of richness. 1865 C T. Newton Trav. Levant xxviiL 307 
A stone forming the angle of a small pediment, with dentils 
coarsely eseculed. 

+ b. trans/. That member of the entablature ia 
which the dentils (when present) arc cut. Obs. 

17*6 Lkoni AlbertCs Arehit. 11. 40 b, An upright cyma- 
tium ; and over that a plain •dentil. 1789 P. Smyth tr. 
A Idrich's Arehit. (181E) 89 A reglet divided, its parts alter- 
nately omitted, is called a dentil 
C. altrib. 

1754 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 38 That .. a 
Parapet Wall be erected, adorneJ with a Dentil Cornice. 
i8w 6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. £ Art I. 180 Under the 
modillions is placed an ovolo, and then a fillet and the dentil 
face, which is often left uncut in ealerior work. 18*3 P. 
NtCHOLSON Pract. Build. 474 The dentil-bands should re- 
main uncut. 1865 J. G. Nichols in Herald <$• Gcneal. July 
254 Tbe classical dentil moulding. 

Dentilabial : sec under Denti-. 

De*ntilated, a. [Variant of Dentelated. 
after Dentil.] * Formed like teeth; having teeth/ 
So Dentllation, 'the formation of teeth, denti- 
tion' (Worcester, J 846); denticulation (of a mar- 
gin), perforation of postage stamps. 

1867 Philatelist I. 29 The regulation and perfection of the 
den tint ion. 

Dentile (de ntil). Concho/, [var. of Dentil, 
obs. F. denlille.] (Sec quots.) 

1864 WEasTEn, Dentile (Conch.), a small tooth tike that of 
a saw. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex.. x Dentile, a term applied to a 
small sharp tooth-HVe projection on the border of a shell. 

DentUingual,-loquent, etc.: sec under Denti-. 

Dentinal (dc ntiaal), a. [f. Dentine + -al.] 
Pertaining to or of the nalure of dentine. 

1847-9 Todd Cycl. Anal. IW 38a/* The calcification of the 
dentinal pulp. 1870 Rolleston Anim. Life In trod. 45 The 
dentinal tissue is free from anchylosis with the alveolus. 

Dentine* dentin (dentin). Anat. [f. L. 
dent-em tooth + -IXE.J The hard tissue, resem- 
bling bone but nsnally denser, which forms the 
chief constituent of the teeth. 

1840- 5 Owen Odontography I. Inlrod. 3, 1 propose to call 
the substance which forms the main part of all teeih 'dentine 4 
..'Dendne 1 consists of an organiied animal basis disposed 
in the form of extremely minute tubes and cells, and of 
earthy particles. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. L 565 Well- 
formed dentine is uoiformty dense and ivory-like. 

Denting, vbl. sb. [f. Dent v. + -ino l.] 
1. The action of the verb Dent, q.v. 

1308 Tsevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. claii. (i495> 709 After 
many man ere castynge, hewynge, denlynge. and planynge. 
1591 Peictvall sp. Did., AMladura, denting in wuh 
bTowes, beating in, eontnsio. 

' 1 2. The result of this action ; an indentation. 

1388 Wvcur Ex. xxvi. 17 Twei deniyngis Ii3*a rabitisj 
schulen be in the sidis of a table, bi which a table schal 
be ioyned to another table. 

f3. Arch. « Dentil. Obs. 

1730 A. GoaooN MaffetsAmphith. 367 The great Cornish, 
with Modilions and Denting*. 

De*nting, a. [I as prec + -ino 2.] That 
dents ; + that strikes a blow. 

1575 Appius 4- Virginia EpiL in Had. Dodsley IV. i« 
But denting death will cause them all to grant this world 
as vain. _ 

De*ntinoid, a. [f. Dentine + -onx] Like or 
of the character of dentine. 

1883 SrdSoc. Lex^ Denttnoid tumour, a dental osteoma 
arising from the crown of the looih ; so called from its struc- 
ture being like dentioe covered with enamel. 



DENTIROSTER. 

Dentiparou.8, -phone : see under Denti-. 

Dentiro ster. Ornith. rare. [a. F. denti- 
rostre, ad. mod.L. dentirostr-is, f. L. denti- tooth 
+ rostrum beak, of which the pi. Dentirostrcs was 
introduced by Cuvier as the name of a family of 
birds.] A member of the Dentirostres or Passerine 
birds having a tooth or notch on each side of the 
upper mandible. By Cuvier applied to an immense 
assemblage of birds having no natural relations ; 
by more recent naturalists restricted to the Turdoid 
or thrush-like Passeres or hisessores. 

[1839 Jardink Brit. Birds II. 53 The first of the great 
tribes into which the insessorial birds are separated, the 
Dentirostres.] 1847 Craig, Dentirosters, Dentirostres. 

Hence Dentiro'stral, Dentiro strate adjs., be- 
longing to the Dentirostres ; having a toothed beak. 

1841 Proc. Berw. Nat. Club I. 251 The Dentirostral tribe. 
1847 Craig, Dentirostraie. 1876 A titer. Cycl. XV. 727 
A very large family of dentirostral birds. 1883 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Dentirostrate, having the characters of the Denti' 
roslres. 

De ntiscalp. [ad. L. denti 'sealpiuni toothpick, 
f. Denti- + scalp- Ure to scrape, scratch.] 

1656 Blount Gtossogr., Dentiscaip, an instrument to scrape 
the teeth, a tooth-picker. 1708 W. King Cookery iii, Re. 
marks from the ancients concerning dentiscalps, vulgarly 
called tooth-picks. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech., Dentiscaip, 
an instrument for scaling teeth. 

[Dentise, -ize, v. : see List of Spurious Words.] 

Dentist (dentist), [ad. F. dentisle, f. L. dent- 
em, F. dent, tooth : see -1ST.] One whose pro- 
fession it is to treat diseases of the teeth, extract 
them, insert artificial ones, etc. ; a dental surgeon. 

1759 Edin. Chron. 15 Sept. 4 Dtntisi figures it now in our 
newspapers, and may do well enough for a French puffer ; 
but we fancy Rutter is content with being called a tooths 
drawer. 1760 Lond. Mag. XXIX. 204 This distinguished 
Dentist and Dentologist. 1808 Med. JrtiL XIX. 192 Mr. 
Moor, Surgeon Dentist to Her Royal Highness the Duchess 
of York. 1855 O. W. Holmes Poems 149 No ! Pay the 
dentist when he leaves A fracture in your jaw. 

Dentrstic, a. [f. prec. + -ic.] = next. 

In mod. Diets. 

Dentistical, a. rare. [f. as prec. + -al.] 
Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a dentist. 

1851 H. Melville Whale xlvii. 303 Little boxes of den- 
tistical-looking instruments. 1853 Lytton My iWz^/CRtldg.) 
164 The^ crocodile . . opens his jaws inoffensively to a faith- 
ful dentistical bird, who volunteers his beak for a toothpick. 

Dentistry (dentistri). [f. as prec. + -ry.] 
The profession or practice of a dentist. 

1838 Taifs Mag. V. 197 Dentistry, as we find it called, is 
growing into a profession. _ 1886 Act 49-50 Vict. c. $Z § 26 
Rights . . to practise dentistry or dental surgery in any 
part of Her Majesty's dominions. 

Dentition (denti 'Jan), [ad. L. dentition-e?n 
teething, n. of action from denttre to teeth. (So 
in mod.F. in Diet. Trev. 18th c.)] 

1. The production or ' cutting 1 of the teeth ; 
teething. 

1615 CnooKE Body of Man 969 Dentition or the breeding 
of the Teeth begins about the seauenth yeare, sometimes 
sooner. 1666 J. Smith Old Age (ed. 2) 140 Dentition and 
Locution are for the most part Contemporaries. 1801 Med. 
Jrnl. V. 567 Latest Theories of difficult Dentition. 1870 
Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. i. (1873) 365 With many con- 
stitutions it is as purely natural a crisis as dentition. Mod. 
The second dentition is to some children as critical a period 
as the first. 

2. The arrangement of the teeth, with regard to 
kind, number, and order, proper to a particular 
animal, or to an animal at a particular age. 

1849 Sk. Nat. Hist., Mammalia IV. 25 The dentition is 
as follow :— Incisors, J ; molars, J=|. 1855 Owen Teeth 
285 The dentition of" the genus Ehpkas includes two long 
tusks. 1880 Haughton Phys. Geog. vi. 273 Of all distin- 
guishing characters, the dentition of an animal is one of the 
most important. 

t De'ntity. Obs. noncc-wd. [f. L. dens, dent- 
em tooth + -ity.] The age of teething. 

1638 T. Whitaker Blood of Grape 43 Infancy, Dentity 
and another . . age, and then pubenty itselfe. 

Dento-, an incorrect combining form of L. 
dent-em tooth, as in Dento-li ngnaJ, etc. : see 
Denti-. Also in Dento logist, Dcnto'logy. 

1760 [see Dentist]. 1835 Taifx Mag. II. 338 The purely 
ornamental branch of dentology. 

De'ntoid, a. rare. [Bad formation, from L. 
dent-em tooth + Gr. -ocifys, -oid.] Tooth-like, 
dentiform, ODONTOID. 1828 Webster cites Barton*. 

Dentor, dentour : see Denture indenture. 

fDe-ntulated,///. a. Obs. » Denticulated. 

1796 Steoman Surinam (1813) II. xxiv. 220 Its leaves . . 
dentulated with hard prickles. 

+ De'ntnre 1 . Obs. Also dentor, dentour. 
Aphetic form of Indenture. 

c 1400 Beryn 2791 An entre [bat] as a dentour wriythe. 
s 4S1-90 Hotvard Househ. Bks. (Roxb.) 348 As it perith be 
dentor . . lix. bales of Gene wode. 1541 Schole-ho. Women 
837 in Ha2l. E. P. P. IV. 137 Of you I haue no denture. 

De'ntnre 2 . rare. Also 7 denter. [f. Dent 
v. + -ure.] Indentation, indent. 

1685 Act 1 Jos. II, c. 22 {Parish St. James's, Wesim). 
Crossing from the south-west corner of the wall of the said 
house in the said Portugal Street to the middle denter 
thereof. . Proceeding from the said middle denter westwards. 
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1822 Blackiv. Mag. XII. 532 Those clear atmospheres .. 
allow every denture of the chisel to be conspicuous. 

Dentnre 3 (dcutiui). [a. F. denture (14-15111 
c. denteiire in Hatzf.), f. dent tooth : see -ure.] 
A set of teeth ; esp. of artificial teeth. 

187A Knight Diet. Mech. 1. 683/2 An instrument for match- 
ing the dentures of upper and lower jaw. 1882 Worcester 
Exhib. Catal. iii. 58 Specimens of dentures in wax. before 
vulcanizing. 1891 Pall Mall G. 21 Aug.5/2 Method of pre- 
venting anterior and lateral movements in artificial dentures 
in edentulous cases. 

Denty, obs. form of Dainty. 

Dentyuous, var. of Dainteous a. Obs, 

Denucleate, -ed: see De- H. i. 

Denndate (d/hi/?d<*t, deniwd/t), a. [ad. L. 
denudat-us, pa. pple. of demlddre to Denude.] 
Denuded ; naked, bare. 

1866 Treas. Bot., Denndate, when a surface which has 
once been hairy, downy, etc., becomes naked. 1883 Syd. 
Soc Lex., Denndate, stripped ; naked. Applied to plants 
whose flowers have no flower-cup. 

Denndate (de*niftd* ! t, dAw7*d*'t\ v. [f. ppl. 
stem of L. denudare, to Denude. All the diets, 
down to Smart 1849, stress denwdate : see note to 
Contemplate.] trans. To strip naked or bare ; = 
Denude. 

1627-77 Feltham Resolves 11. xi. 182 Dionysia, a Noble 
Matron, was denudated and barbarously scourged. 163A 
Sia T. Herbert Trav. 147 Painted . .as be their feet and 
legs, both which are denudated in their dances. 1657 Tom- 
linson Renou's Disp. 261 The elder . . is last denudated of 
its leaves. 1667 Decay Chr. Piety xix. § 2. 363 Till he have 
thus denudated himself of all these encumbrances. 1816 
Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (1843) I. 218 note, A perfect skeleton 
denudated of every fibril of muscle. 

Hence Denudated a., De-nudating vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

1672 Phil. Trans. VII. £032 In the denudated parts of the 



lobe. 1840 Dana Geol. vii. (1850) 355 The denudating agents 
that could scoop out valleys. 1876 Davis Polaris Exi>. 
App. 661 Gl2cial scratches . . upon denudated surfaces. 



DENUNCIANT. 

1513 Douglas Mneis Yin. ix. 65 Nor this burgh of sa mony 
citesanis Left desolat and denudit. 1536 Bellenden Cron. 



Scotl. (1821) I. 95 To denude him of the Romane lady, and 
to adhere to his lauchfull wiffe. 1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. 
Cerem. ill. i. 6 He denudes himselfe of all right and title, 
1862 Mausice Mor. § 



jbenndation (deni«d*t*j3n). [a. F. denuda- 
tion, in 14th c. -acton (Hatzf.), ad. L. denudation- 
em, n. of action from denudare : see prec] 

1. The action of making naked or bare ; a strip- 
ping off of clothing or covering; denuded con- 
dition. 

1584 R. Scot Discov. Witc/ier. xy. xxiv. 371 Denudation 
and unction with holie oil. 1714 Manoeyille Fab. Bees 
(1725) I. 59 To be modest, we ought . . to avoid all unfashion. 
able denudations. 1816 Keatinge Trav. (18 17) I. 44 The 
inns . . in a state of denudation of furniture. 1884 Manch. 
Exam, to July 5/3 Ireland, once a land of forests, has suffered 
enormously from the process of denudation. 

t b. fig' The action of laying bare ; exposure. 

1593 Nashe Fourt Lett. Confut. 62 All this he barely re* 
peates without any disprouement or denudation. 1621 
Donne Serm. exviiu V. 74 The Denudation of your Souls 
and your Sins by a humble confession. 

c. The action of divesting or depriving. 

1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter in. 10 Such a destitution of 
succour, and denudation of all refuge. 1644 Bp. Hall /tow// 
Soul § 10 (T.) There must be a denudation of the mind from 
all those images of our phantasy . . that may carry our 
thoughts aside. 1871 Eakle Phitol. Eng. Tongue § 579 The 
subjunctive is distinguished from the indicative merely by 
the denudation of flexion. 

2. Geol. The laying bare of an underlying rock 
or formation through the wearing away or crosio?i 
of that which lies above it, by the action of water, 
ice, or other natural agency. 

1811 Faaey in Phil. Trans. 242 {title), Account of the 
great Derbyshire Denudation. 1823 W. Bucklano Reliq. 



power of denudation which the sea possesses. 
1878 Huxlev Physiogr. 149 At the present rate of denuda- 
tion, it would require about 5$ million years to reduce the 
British Isles to a flat plane at the level of the sea. 

Denudative (dJhiw'dAiv), a. [f. dettud&t-, 
ppl. stem of L. denudare to Denude : see -ive.] 
Having the quality of denuding ; causing denuda- 
tion (e.g. of strata). 

Mod. The denudative action of water; denudative agencies. 

Denn'datory, a. rare. [f. ppl. stem denudat- 
of L. deniiddre : see -oby.J = Denudative. 

1845 Newbold in Jrnl. Asiatic Soc. BengalXlV. 293 This 
continuity . . violated by . . denudatory aqueous causes. 

Denude (dfniw'd), v. [ad. L. dettiidd-re to 
make naked, lay bare, f. De- I. 3 + nuddre to make 
naked, nudus naked. (Cf. mod.F. dtnuder 1790 in 
Hatzf. The earlier F. verb is dtnuer, OF. denuer, 
desnuer.)] 

1. trans. To make naked or bare; to strip of 
clothing or covering; spec, in Geol. of natural 
agencies : To lay bare (a rock or formation) by 
the removal of that which lies above it. 

1658 Evelyn Fr. Gard. (1675) 88 Some when they alter 
their cases, denude them of all the earth. 1691 Rav Crea- 
tion 1. (1704) j2o If you denude a Vine-Branch of its Leaves. 
1845 DAawiN Vov. Nat. ^1852) 12 That any power . . could 
have denuded the granite over so many thousand square 
leagues? 1866 Livingstone Jml. (1873) I. v. 124 The long 
slopes are nearly denuded of trees. 1880 A. R. Wallace 
Isl. Life vii. in Rapidly denuded by rain and rivers. 

2. Jig. To strip, divest, deprive (of any possession, 
t attribute, etc.). 



which . . he might claime vnto iL 

Met. Philos. IV. viii. § 53. 492 Denuded of much of his wit 
and cleverness. 1874 J. Stoughton Church of Revot, xvii. 
395 Denuding them of political rights, they denied them 
olit r 



political duties. 

b. intr. (for refl.) To divest oneself. 



fraudulently 



1880 MuiauEAO Gains Digest 496 An heir . 
giving a secret promise to denude in favour of one to whom 
trust-gift was prohibited rendered himself liable to penalties. 
Ibid. 497The heir denuding did not thereby cease to be heir. 

f3. To lay bare to the mind, disclose, make 
clear. Obs. rare. 

1572 FoaaEST Theophitus 128 in AngliaVW, Then appro- 
bation the case dyd denude. 
Hence Demrded, Denu'ding ppl. adjs. 
1639 in Maidment Sc. Pasgnil (1868) 85 Denuding motions 
wer not entertained. 1813 J. Thomson Lect.Infiam. 467 The 
denuded muscles were amazingly enlarged. 1849 Murchison 
Silnria vii 125 From the denuded valley of Wigmore. 
1878 Huxley Physiogr. 131 Its power [tropical rain] as a 
denuding agent is almost incredible. 

t Denu de, a. Sc. Obs. [Short for denuded, 
denudit: cf. devoid.] Denuded, deprived, bereft, 
devoid (of). 

1552 Lvndesay Monarch* s^y* Sonne and Mone ar, boith, 
denude Off lycht. i<6o Rolland Crt. Venus hi. 512 He. . 
was denude of his Kingdome. 1570 Satir. Poems Reform. 
xviii. 75 Gylouris of godlynes denude 1 

Demraement. rare, [-ment.] = Denudation, 
denuded condition. 

1831 South ey in Q. Rev. XLV. 424 He continued to live 
in privations and denudement, 

f Denn'll, v. Obs. [f. De- I. 3 4 L. null-us 
none, null : cf. Disnull, Disannul.] trans. To 
reduce to nullity; to annul, make void. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vii. 402 After the deth of Kynge 
Edwardc that banysshement was soone denulled. 1552 
Bury Wills (Camden) 141, 1 denull, disalow, and sett att 
nothing all former wills and testaments. 

t Dennmber, v. Obs. In 4-5 denoumbre. 
[a. F. dhtombrer (in Littre and Hatzf. only of 1 6th 
c), f. De- I. 3 + nombrer to number, after denu- 
merdre, erroneous scribal variant of L. dinutnerdre 
to count out, enumerate, f. di-, Dis- + nuvierdre 
to count.] trans. To number, count t reckon up. 

1382 Wyclif/ > $. lxxxix. [xc] 11 Who knew? the power of 
thi wrathe ; and for thi drede thi wrathe denoumbren? 

t Denn'inberment. Obs. [a. F. dtno?nbre- 
vient (1376 in Hatzf.), l.dinombrer\.o Denumber: 
see -ment.] The act of numbering or reckoning 
up ; a reckoning, enumeration. 

1455 Paston Lett, I. No. 263. 360 For the value and de- 
nombrement of iiij raX saluz of yerly rent. ^1633 J. Done 
Hist. Septuagint 29 He commanded Demetrius, .to deliver 
him the denomberment of the Hebrew Volumes. 1657 North's 
Plutarch, Addit. Lives (1676) 47 By the denumberment of 
the Roman Consuls, we find that he lived long before. 

Denirmerant. Math. [a. L. dhiumerdnt-em 
pr. pple. : see next.] The number expressing how 
many solutions a given system of equations admits 
of. Hence Denumerantive, a. 

1859 SvLVESTEa OutL Led. on Partitions of Numbers 1. 2 
Denumeration and Denumerant defined. Ibid. 11. 4 To find 
the denumerant of jr+2^+4 2 = n. Ibid. III. 4 Denumer. 
antive function distinguished from denumerant. 

+ Dennmerate, v. Obs. rare-*, [f. ppl. 
stem of L. detiumerare : see Denumber.] 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Dennmerate, to pay ready money, 
to pay money down. 

Den time rat ion (dfniwjmer^'Jdn). [ad. L. 
de-, dtnumeration-em, n. of action from de-, dinu- 
tnerdre : sec prec] 

fl. A reckoning up, enumeration. Obs. 

1623 Favine Theat. Hon. vi. ix. 15a As it is written in the 
denumeration of the Constables. 1651 Ld. Digbv Lett. cone. 
Relig. iv. 48 A place in their denumeration of Hereticks, 

b. Reckoning by numbers, arithmetical calcu- 
lation, rare. 

1851 NAHSKLProlegom.Logica (i860) 115 note, Subtraction 
may be demonstrated from Addition . . though it is simpler 
to regard Subtraction as an independent process of denu- 
meration. 

c. Math. The determination of the denumerant 
of an equation. 1859 [see Denumebant.] 

f2. (Seequots.) Obs. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Denumeration, a present paying down 
of money. 1848 in Wharton Law Lex. 

|| Dennncia (d<mwnbia, -sia). [Sp. ; = denun- 
ciation ; f. denuitciar to denounce.] In Mexico 
and Spanish America : The judicial proceedings 
by which a mine, lands, etc., are denounced, and 
the rights issuing from this action are secured ; see 
Denounce v. 8. 

In mod. American Diets. 

Denu'nciable, a. [f. L. denuntidre (see next) 
+ -ble.] That can be denounced, proper to be 
denounced: see Denounce v. 8. 

In mod. Diets. 

Denunciant (dfn^Tisiant, -jiant), a. [ad. L. 
denuntidnt-em, pr. pple. of denuntidre (see next) 
to Denounce,] Denouncing. 
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1837 Cablyli Fr. Rev. (1857) If. 11. v. v. 66 Of all which 
things . . Patriot France is informed : by denunciant friend, 
by triumphant foe. 

Denunciate (d/ht>usi,*t, -fi^x\ v. [f. ppl. 
stem of L. dennutiare, -mmeiare to give official 
information, Denounce, f. ])k- I. 3 + nitniiAre 
{nunciarc, to make known, narrate, report.] trans. 
and inlr. To denounce ; to utlcr denunciation 
against. 

1593 Nashk Christ's T. (1613} 46 Should I not so hane 
pronuunst and denunciatcd against thee, thy blood would 
hatie bene required at my hands. 16^6 Plount Glosscgr. y 
Denunciate, to denounce or give warning, to proclaim. 1706 
Buakk Regie. Peace i. Wks, VIII. 189 An exigent interest, 
to denunciate this new work. 1865 Dr. Mohgan xnAthenxum 
No. 1987. 729/1 He only enunciated and denunciatcd. 1800 
Church O. Rev. XXX. 183 Some rabid Irish Protestant 
lecturer denunciating the Church of Rome. 

Hence Denunciating ///. a. 

1847 Ln. G. Bentinck in Croker Papers (1884I III. xav. 
j6i An nlcar . denunciating priest fin Ireland]. 1893 
Columbus iOhio> Dispatch 15 Sept., Other denunciating ex- 
pressionsare employed against the special pension examiners. 

Denunciation id/hflmsi^fon). Also 6 de- 
nun tU, 8 donouncK [nd. L. demtnti-ydenumid- 
tion-em y n. of action from dbtuntiare to denounce, 
etc. Cf. F '. dtnonciation (13th c. in Littr^), which 
may be the immediate source.] 

fl. Official, formal, or public announcement; 
declaration, proclamation. Obs. (exc. ia senses in- 
fluenced by 2). 

t/M? A f* a ~ 3 Rdw ' ft* c * 13 S J 3 U P° n Denunciation and 
Publication thereof [sentence of excommunication] in the . . 
Parish where the Party so excommunicate is dwelling. 5583 
Exec, for Treason (1675^ 37 Finding this kind of dcnunci. 
tion of War as a defiance. 1603 Shaks. Mens, for At. 1. ii. 
15a She is fast my wife, Saue that we doe the denunciation 
lacke Of outward Order. 1649 Uf. Hall Cases Come iv. 
ix. (1654) 366 This publique and reiterated denunciation of 
Kannes before matrimony. 1765 Blackstone Comm. I. 358 
Why . . a denunciation of war ought always to precede the 
actual commencement of hostilities. X803 Jane Post e a 
Thaddeus i. (1831J 8 Anxious to read in the countenance of 
my husband the denunciation of our fate. 1859 Sat. Rev. 
VII. 99/1 A denunciation of coming hostilities. 

2. Announcement of evil, punishment, etc., in tbe 
manner of a warning or threat. 

1563 Homilies M. Rebellion (1859) 550 With denuaciation 
of death if he did transgress and break the said law. x6ia 
Hrihsley Lud. Lit. xxix. (1637) 292 That severe denunci- 
ation of our Saviour for this undiscreet anger, .may humble 
us continually. J737 Whiston Josephus* Antiq. x. vii. $ 4 
The prophet . . by the denunciation of miseries, weakened 
the alacrity of the multitude. 175a Johnson Rambler No. 
19S F 6 Full of malignity and denunciations against a man 
whose name they had never heard. X856 Fnouoa Hist. 

!• 379. Hut if he still delayed his marriage, it was 
probably neither because he was frightened by her denun- 
ciations nor from alarm at the usual occurrence of an equU 
noctial storm. 

+ 3. Sc. Law. The action of denouncing (a person" 1 ; 
as a rebel, or to the horn. See Denocnck v. 4 a. 

'579 Sc. Acts Jos. 1-7(1597) 5 75 After their denuntiation 
of ony persones to the horne. 159a ibid. \ 138 In case onie 
denunciations of Horningea, sail happen to be made at the 
said mercat Croce of Edinburgh. 175a J. LoimitAN Form 

0/ Process (ed. a) 141 That. .ye.. relax the said , 

nnd from the Process of Denounciation led against 

them. 1861 W. Bell Diet. Law Scotl. 974/3 The conse- 
quences of denunciation, whether on account of civil or 
criminal matters, were formerly highly penal. 

4. Accusation before a public prosecutor ; dela- 
tion. 

1586 Fsaunce LaiviersLog. 1. xii. 53, 1 take a presentment 
to bee a meere denuntiation of the jurors themselves, or of 
some other officer without any other information. 17*6 
Avliffb Parergon 2:0 There are three ways of Proceeding 
in Criminal Causes, vir., by Accusation, Denunciation, and 
Inquisition. 

6. The nction or nn act of denouncing as evil ; 
public condemnation or inveighing against. 

184a Afech. Mag-.XXXVl. 6 Denunciation on denuncia- 
tion has been fulminated from the press— and yet the com. 
panics have adhered, .to their life-and-limb-destroying prac- 
tices. 187a Gap.EN Short Hist. vii. $ 5. 395 A hot denun- 
ciation of the Scottish claim. 

6. The action of denouncing (v. 7) a treaty, etc. 

X885 Act 48-9 Vut. c. 49 Sched. Art. xvi, If one of the 
Signatory Powers denounce the Convention, such denunci- 
ation shall have effect only as regards that Power. 

Denunciative (d/hpns-, d/ntrnfijAiv), a. [{. 
L. detiutttidt- (see Denunciate) + -ive.] Given 
to or characterized by denunciation ; denunciatory, 
ilence Denrrnciatively adv. 

a f6a6 W. Sclatee Three Sermons (1629) ai It's spoken.. 
Denunciatively. t86o Sat. Rev. X. eai/a They must be of 
a denunciative turn of mind. 2800 Far as ah Laugsag iv. 
(L.\The clamorous, the idle, and the ignorantly denunci- 
ative. 

Denunciator (dflunjs-, dfinmJVio.0. In 5 
denonciatour, 6 denounciator. [a. F. dc*non- 
ciateur (1408 in Ilntzf.), ad. L. t&rimttiiWr-em, 
agent-n. from denuntidre to denounce] One who 
denounces or utters denunciations ; a denouncer ; | 
in Civ. Law : One who lays an information against 
another. 

1474 Caxton Chesse in. i. UZteb E iij b, His accusers or I 
denoncia tours. 1563 Foxe A. ff M. 700 a, Concerning 
Wylliam Lattymer and John Hooper, the pretenced de- j 
nounciators of this matter. 2694 Halle Jersey iv. 104 Two j 
Vol. III. 
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Denunciators, or Under-Sheriff*. 17*6 Ayliffe Parergon I 
aio J he Denunciator does not inscribe himself, nor make 
himself a Party in Judgment a* the Accuser doc*. 1833 
Lam* Etta (i860) 402 The denunciators have been fain to 
PpMpom the prophecy. 1865 Spectator 29 Aug. 1 1 35/: Mr. 
Darnell, the denunciator of evicting landlords. 

Denunciatory d/tiims-, d/htrnfi5l0ri), a. 
[f. L. type *iicnuntiatori-tts, f. dcn/mtidlor : see 
prcc. and -onv.] 

1 1. Of or pertaining to official announcement. 

loiter denunciatory : a letter or mandate authorizing 
publication or announcement. Obs. 

1726 Ayuffk Parergon 70 AH Beadles and Apparitors . . 
are forbidden . . to denounce or publish any such sentence 

S renounced by Deans and Archdeacons, without the special 
landate or Letters Denunciatory of thetr Masters. 
2. Of or pertaining to denunciation; characterized 
by denouncing, accusing, arraigning, condemning. 

1837 Caelyle Fr. Rev. il vi. viil, Breathless messengers, 
fugitive Swiss, denunciatory Patriots. 1866 Geo. Eliot F. 
Holt II. xxii. 11a His talk had been pungent and denunci- 
atory. i860 ^Mas. Srowx Lit. Foxes Bz Housekeepers are 
intolerant, virulently denunciatory concerning any depar- 
tures from their particular domestic creed. 

DenouTisnment. rare. [De-II. i.] =next. 

1850 Chamb. Jrnl. XIV. 76 On this hypothesis cofTee 
would not nourish, but it would prevent denourishment. 

Denutrition k dfni«tri jon\ [See De- I. 6, or 
II. 3.] The opposite to nutrition ; reversal of the 
nutritive process ; in Med, treatment by deprivation 
of nourishment Also allrih. 

1876 Dartholow Mat. Med. (1870) 33 From these data we 
are enabled to form an estimate of the amount and kind of 
food necessary to maintain life in those case* of disease in 
which it is desirable to apply jhe method of denutrition. 
Ibid. 45 The hunger or denutrition cure. 

Deny (d/hol* , v. Forms: 4-6 denye, 6-7 
denie, 4- deny ; also 4-j denoy(e, 4 7 denay(e. 
[a. F. dbiier (OF. also deneier, ~noier y -netr) «= Pr. 
deneyar y denegar, Sp denegar, It dinegare :-L. 
denegare, f. De- I. 3 + tiegdre to say no, refnse, 
deny. In OF. the atonic stem-form was dcnei-cr t 
denoi-er (:—dcnega'rt), the tonic deni-e {:-denieic 
i-dhte'gat) ; by carrying each of these throagh, 
there arose two forms denei-er {denoi-er), deni-er, 
whence ME. deney y denay (denoy\ and deny. By 
1 6th c. writers, to whom denay was more or less of 
an archaism, it was apparently associated wilh 
nay : cf. the following : 

250a Asnoloe G&nw. (1811)379 Y« state of cardynal, whiche j 
was naied and denayed hym by y* Kyng.) 
I. To say ' no * to a statement, assertion , doctrine. 

1. To contradict or gainsay (anything stated or 
alleged) ; to declare to be untrue or untenable, or 
not what it is stated to be. 

a. Const with simple object (formerly sometimes a person), 
e 1300 bf. Alls. 3999 Antiochus saide .. Thow hast denied 

thyself here, c 1330 R. Hat nne Chron. (1810) 349 J>Ls was 
certified, ft sikere on ilk side. It myght not be denied, c 1374 
Chaucer Bottfu 111. xiL 8r (Camb. MS.) That may nat be 
denoved,quod I. c 1400 Afol. Loll. 40 He li}b, bat. .denaib 
bat, & aflermib be contran. 1509 Harclay Shyp 0/ Folys 
<«570) 27 And woorthy they were, what man can it denay? 
[rime bctrayl. 1548 Hall Chron. Introd. a b, Deniyng fiersly 
al the other new invencions alleged and proponed to his 
charge, c 1600 Shaks. Sontu xlvi. 7 Hut the defendant doth 
that plea deny. 1740 Fielding Tom Jones vt xi, Jones 
could not deny the charge. 1846 TaKNcii Mirac. Introd. 
(id6x) 71 Hume does not. .absolutely deny the possibility of 
a miracle. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. a) I. 207 You may have 
to deny your words. 

Jig. 1634 S»« T. H LR8F8T Trav. 63 The Duke was set at the 
very end crosse-legged like a Taylour, but his fierce aspect 
and bravery denied that title. 

b. Const, with that and clause, or obj. and vifin. (after | 
Lat.) ; formerly also with simple in fin. Formerly some, 
times with negalh>e or but in the clause. 

1340 Hampols. Pr. Consc. 3572 Men shuld not denye. .pat 
be saules of bam bat er dede here Of payn may relesed be. 
e *374 Chauceh Boeth. 11. v. 49, I denye bat bilke biog be 
good bat anoyeb hym bat hab it. Ibid. lis. x. 88 It may nat 
ben denoyed pat bilke goode ne is. c 1400 Apol. Loll 44, 
I denoy me not to have seid bis. 1436 Pol. Poems (Rolls) 
II. 180 The chefare. .noman may denyene, Is not made 
in Rrnban. 1513 Moaa in Grafton Chron. II. 772 No man 
dsnieth..but that your grace.. were most necessary about 
your children. 254a Uoall tr. Erasm. Apophth. xyi b Deny- 
ing the arte of geometric . . to bee to verayc htle use or 

Purpose. 3581 pRTTi* Gnnsxo's Civ. Conv. II. (1586) 49, 
dente not but that there have bene amongst us . . manie 
corrupt customes. 1^89 Plttenham Eng. Poesie m. x\x. 
(Arb.) ai8 Then Is a picture not denaid. To be a muet Poesie, 
1624 Caw. Smith Virginia iv. 157 Taxing the poo re king 
of treason, who denied to the death not to know of any 
such matter. 1665 Sia T. HsaaeaT Trav. (1677) 310, I 
cannot deny but it [rice] is a solid grain. 1791 Mas. Rao* 
cliffk Rom. Forest x, You can't deny that your father is 
crueL 1818 Cmuisk Digest fed. a) 11.414, I beg leave to 
deny this to be law. 3871 Morley I'oltaire 14 It is hard 
to deny that St. Bernard was a good man. 
C. absol. 

138a Wycuf (Ten. xviii. 1$ Sara denyede, seiynge, I I0W3 
not. £1440 Promp. Part>. 118 Dcnyyn or naytyn. nego, 
denego. c 1450 St. Cnthbert (Surtees> 3644 111c man for him 
self denyed. 15.. TDrsaAa Frtiris 0/ Benvih 383 Scho 
saw it wes no bule for to deny. 

2. Logic. The opposite of affirm ; to assert the 
contradictory of (a proposition). 

c 1425 Wyntoun Croft, vm. iil 63 And [I] grantis, he sayd, 
J e antecedens; Bot I deny be consequens. 1591 Shaks. 
Two Gent. 1. i. 84 Sp. Nay, that I can deny by a circum. 
stance. Pro. It shall goe hard bot ile prone it by another. 
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1596 — 1 l feu. /K li. iv. 544. 1 deny your Maior. 1660 
lUaaow / uclid n. 1. Schof, Ui +A U to be multiplied 
into H~C; then because +A i< not affirmed of all H, but 
only of a part of it, whereby it exceed* C, therefore AC 
must remain denied. 1725 WAna Logic in. ii. fa If the 
middle term be denied uf either part of the conclusion, it 
may ihew that the term» of the conclusion disagree, but it 
can never shew that they agree. 1866 T. Fowl** Deduct. 
J-ogic (1869) 1 10 If we affirm the antecedent, we must affirm 
the consequent, or, if we deny the consequent, we must deny 
the antecedent ; but, if we deny the antecedent or affirm the 
consequent, no conclusion can be drawn. 

3. To refuse to admit the truth of (a doctrine or 
tenet); to reject as untrue or unfounded ; the oppo- 
site of assert or maintain. 

x63o PavNsa Anti-Armin. 137 This were to deny either 
the vniuersality or the equality of original! corruption. 1643 
Sia T. HaowNg Relig. Med. 1. 1 20 That doctrine of Epicurus, 
that denied the Providence of God, was no AtheUm. .Those 
that heretofore denied the Divinity of the Holy Ghost. 
«68i-6 J. Scott Chr. Life (1747) III. 494 To deny the 
Resurrection of Christ 1733 Berkeley Th. Vision Wind. 
f 6 They who deny the freedom and Immortality of the 
soul in effect deny its being. 1838 Si« W. Hamilton Logic 
axvt. (1866) II. 58 Those who still denied the apparition of 
ghosts. 

b. To refuse to admit the existence of; to rejcci 
as non-existent or unreal. 

t6a« HrtTON Anat. Mel. t. K. f 1. iiL (1676) 33/1 Many 
deny Witches at all, or {say) if there be anv, they can do 
no harm. 1879 Standard 39 Nov. 3 '4 The Albanian !<eague, 
so often denied, has again been proved to have a rod ex. 
istencc. 

II. To say 'no* to the claims of. 

4. To refuse to recognize or acknowledge (a 
person or thing) as having a certain character or 
certain claims; to disown, disavow, repudiate, 
renounce. 

ri340 Cursor M. 20871 (Trin.) Denyinge he [Petur] fel, 
wepynge he ros.^ 138a WycLir Luke xii 9 Forsoth he that 
schal denye me bifor men, schal be denyed biforc the nungelii 
of God. c 1400 MAUND£v.(Roxb.) xL 45 J>are denyed Petre 
oure Lord. 1533 Gau Richt Vny 16 Thay that denisa thair 
dettis and wil noth pay thair crediturs. 1533 STANvnuasT 
Mneis il. (Arb.) 46, I wyl not deny my Greecian ofspring. 
1604 Jas. I Comiterbl. (Arb.) zoo Why do we not denie God 
and adore the Deuill, as they doe ? r&aa WmiKa St. Peter'i 
Day, For if thy great apostle said He would not thee denie, 
Whom he that very night denayd, On what shall we relie? 
2716 Shrlvocke Voy. round World (1757) '3» Some of hi* 
men. .happening to be taken separately, he denied them, 
and suffered eight of them to be hanged as py rates. 1848 
Macaulav Hist. Eng. I. 176 He could not deny his own 
hand and seaL 1867 Fhkeman Norm. Conq. (1876) I . v. 289 
Swegen, the godson of Carsar, had denied his faith. 

b. with complemental obj. or phrase. (Often blending 
with s K) 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. iii. ng Thou for whom loue 
, would sweare.. And denie himsclfe for lone. 1595 — John 
I 1. ii. 251 Hast thou denied thy selfe a Faulconbnd^e ? 1634 
Sia T. Hesskst Tray. 123 Letters of Credence signed by 
the King. .who. .denied them for true. 

III. To say 'no* to a request or proposal, or 
to him who makes it ; to refuse. 

5. To refuse or withhold (anything asked for, 
claimed or desired) ; to refuse to give or grant. 

CX374 Chauces Troylusw. 1489 Deiphebus. .Come hire to 
preye..To holde hym on Je morwe companye At dyner, 
which she wolde not denye. 1494 Fasvah Chron. I. cc k\X.\ 
He asked a great summe of money of SeyM Edmundes 
landes, whicbe the rulers denayed. c 2590 M a slow c Faust. 
(Rtldg.) 98/1 Not to deny The just requests of ihose that 
wish nim well. 16*8 WmiF.a Brit. Rememb. 268, 1 will 
deoay No more obedience then by law I may. 1697 Diyden 
Virg. Georg. t. 222 Trees their Forrest.fnilt deny'd. 17*5 
Pope Odyss. 111. 331 The royal dame his lawless suit deny'd 
a 1839 Pbafo Poems 11864) II. «6r Thou art very bold to 
take What we must still deoy. 

b. Const, (a.) To deny a thing to a person, or (b.) a per- 
son a thing. The latter connects this with sense 6 ; but the 
personal object was bere originally dative, while there it 
appears to be accusative. In the passive either object may 
be made subject. 

(a.) X398 TaEvtSA Barth. De P. R. vt ail (1495) 196 
Auctoryte of techynge and soueraynte is graunted to men 
and denyed to wymmen. 15109 BAacLAY Shyp of Folys (18741 
1. 3 To vs may no hauen in Englonde be denayd. X509 
FisHRa Fun. Serm. Ctess Richmond Wks. (1876) 297 Mete 
and drynke was denyed to none of them. x6xo Shaks. 
Timon TV. iii. 537 Giue to dogges What thou denyest to men. 
371a STEELa Sped. No. 278 Fa You will not deny your 
Advice to a distressed Damsel. X875 Jowett Plato (eo. 2) 
V. 73 Experience will not allow us to deny a place to ail. 

(b.) C1340 Cursor M. 1586 (Fairf.j He wende hat god of 
mhjt walda deny ham heyuen brijt. 1576 Gascoione Fhilo- 
mene (Arb.» 95 To denny His own deare child and sonne in 
lawe The thing that both did pray. 1593 Shaks. a Hen. V/, 
1. iii. 107 Then let him be denay'd the Regent ship, 1649 
H. Lawrence Some Considernt. 36 No man that considers 
the premises will deny me this, That (etc). ^ 165a Neeoham 
tr. Selden's Mare CI. 3 It is onjust to dente Merchants or 
Strangers the benefit of Port, Provisions, Commerce, and 
Navigation. _ 2814 D'Israeu Quarrels A uth. ( J867) 424 All 
the consolations of fame were denied him during bis life. 
1863 H. Cox /nstit. til. vii. 701 Parliament was denied its 
proper control over an important branch of poblic expendi- 
ture. 

O. fig. (predicated of things.) 

163a J. Haywaxo tr. Biondis Eromena 78 Finding no 
armour that . .denied entrance to the fine edge of bis damask 
blade, 2667 Milton P. L. rv. 137 A steep wilderness, whose 
hairie sides. .Access deni'd. 1736 HtrnKa Anal. 1. iiL Wks. 
1874 I. 66 The known course of human things, .denies to 
virtue its full scope, 2874 Green Short Hist. iii. 66. 146 
Their {the Friars*! vow of poverty, .would have denied them 
the possession of books. 

26* 
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8. To say 1 no ' to, to refuse (a person who makes 
a request or demand) ; + to reject (a candidate). 

c 1340 Gaw . <5r Cr. Knt. 1493 For bat durst 1 not do, lest 
I denayed were. Ibid. 1497 3if any were so vilanous bat 
yow denaye wolde. c 1400 Destr. Troy 7097 He denyet 
hyin anon with a nait wille. c 1440 Gesta Rom. lxxxv. 405 
(Add. MS.), I may not denye you of that ye aske. 1591 
Greene Maiden's Dream, The poor were never at their need 
denaid. a 159a H. Smith Sernt. (1637) 508 A number that 
will denie a poore body of a pennie. 1676 Wood Life {Oxf. 
Hist. Soc.) II. 338 Richard Healy .. stood for Bachelor of 
Arts and was denied. 1697 Dbyoen Virg. Past. v. 141 In 
his Beauty's Pride ; When Vouth and Love are hard to be 
deny'd. 1773 Golosm. Stoops to Cong, in, This is but 
a shallow pretence to deny me. i8st Longf. Gold. Leg., 
Village Church, Firmly to deny The tempter, though his 
power is strong. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. # It. Jrnls.l. 256 
Where everybody begs, everybody, as a general rule, must 
be denied. 

7. To deny oneself : to withhold from oneself, or 
refrain from, the gratification of desire ; to practise 
self-denial, self-renunciation, or self-abnegation. 

138* Wvclif Matt. xvi. 24 3»f eny man wole cume after 
me, denye he hym self, and take his crosse, and sue me. 
t 1450 tr. De Imitatione in. xxxvii. 107 Sonne, bou maist 
not haue parfit liberte, but bou denye piself utterly. 1827 
Keble Chr. Y., Morning xiv, Room to deny ourselves. 

t 8. To refuse to do {be, or suffer) anything. Obs. 

(Formerly sometimes with negative clause, and elliptically 
with pronominal substitute {it, ivhick, etc.) for /«/?«.). 

a 1400 Pistill 0/ Susan 140 ?if pou pis neodes deny. 
c 1400 Viuaine Gaw. 80 Ne for us denyd noght for to 
rise, a 1450 Knt. de la Tour (x868) 85 The king sent vnto 
her onis, tuyes, thries, and she dented not to come. 1577- 
87 Holinshed Chron. I. 103/1 They flatlie denied to doo 
anie of those things. 1596 Shaks. Tarn. Shr. 11. i. 180 If 
she denie to wed. 1647 May Hist. Pari. 11. iii. 34 The King 
denied to give any other Answer. 1725 BuTLEa Serin, vii. 
(1726) 125 He absolutely denyed to curse Israel. 1781 Crabbe 
Poems, Library, Why then denies the studious man to share 
Man's common good. 

absol. 1805 Scott Last Minstr. 11. xxix, And how she 
blushed, and how she sighed. And, half consenting, half 
denied, And said that she would die a maid. 

f 9. To refuse permission to, not to allow ; to for- 
bid {to do anything, the doing of it). Obs. or arch. 

a 1533 Lo. Berners Huon Ixxxiv. 264 [He] herde how 
Gerarde ofTred to goo . .how he had denyed hym to go. 1588 
Shaks. Tit. A. 11. iii. 174 One thing more, That woman* 
hood denies my tongue to tell. 1593 — Rick. II, 11, iii. 129, 
I am denyde to sue my Liuerie here. 16x4 Raleigh Hist. 
World \. 176 This place denieth dispute. 1642 Chas. 1 Anno. 
Declar. Both Hoitses 1 July 55 Inforced..to deny a good 
Law, for an ill Preamble, a 1687 Petty Pol, Arith. x. (1691) 
116 The Laws denying Strangers to Purchase. 17x5-20 PorE 
Iliad xvi. 463 Patroclus shakes his lance, but fate denies. 
1759 Johnson Rasselas xiv, You may deny me to accompany 
you, but cannot hinder me from following. 

1 10. To refuse to take or accept. Obs. 

1500 Spenser F. Q. iii. vii. 57 What were those three, The 
which thy proffred curtesie denayd ? 1593 Shaks. Rich. II, 
11. i. 204 If you . .denie his offer'd homage. 1691 Wood Life 
(Oxf. Hist. Soc.) III. 362 Dr. Beveridge did lately denie the 
bishoprick of Bath and Wells. 1725 Pope Odyss. xvu. 78 
Their false addresses gen'rous he deny'd. 

11. t To refuse admittance to (a visitor) ; to 
be ' not at home * to. (Akin to 6.) Obs. 

1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, 1 1. iv. 544 If you will deny the 
Sherife, so : if not, let him enter. 1709 Steele Tatler 
No. 89 r 9 When he is too well to deny Company, and too 
ill to receive them. 1736 Swift Proposal, etc. Wks. 1824 
VII. 373 At doors where they expect to be denied. 

b. To refuse access to (a person visited) ; to 
announce as ' not at home \ (Akin to 5.) 

1665 Wooo Life (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) II. 44, 1 was at Gasington 
to speake with Mrs. H. ..hut she denied her selfe. 1680 
Ibid. III. 317, I inquir'd after him; tiB denied himself. 

1711 Steele Sped. No. 96 r 8 Denying my Lord # to im- 
pertinent suitors and my Lady to unwelcome visitants. 

1777 Sherioan Sch. Scand. y. ii, He is now in the house, 
though the servants are ordered to deny him. X869 Trollope 

Ph. Finn (Tauchn. ed.) III. 76, 1 had told the servant to 

deny me. 1885 Law Times Rep. LI I. 6x4/2 When a debtor 

keeps house and denies himself to a creditor, 
t Deny, sb.i Obs. Also denay(e. [a. F. dtfnt, 

OF. desni ; also denoi, desnoy : from stem of denier 

to Deny, orig. denci-er, denoi-er.] Act of denying. 

1. Denial, contradiction of a statement; negation. 
^535 Jove Apol. Tindale{Arb.)6The Saduceis in denying 

the lyfe aftir this, denied by the same denye but only those 
two. 

2. Refusal (of what is asked, offered, etc.). 

1530 Proper Dyaloge (1863) 6 Their chefe lordshippes & 
londes principall . . Unto the clergye they gaue . . Which to 
receiue without excepcion The courteous clergy made no 
denay. 1600 Fairfax Tasso xvi. xxv.(R.), Of mild denaies, 
of tender scornes, of sweet Repulses. 1601 Shaks. Twel. N. 
11. iv. 127 My loue can giue no place, bide no denay. x6xr 
Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iv. Schisme (1641)218/1 Yet use 
no Threats, nor give them flat Denies. 1621 Rowlanos 
Good Netoes 35 The second widow gaue him the denie. 

t De'liy, denye, sb* Obs. rare— x . [a. OF. 
detent, deene*, dene*, mod.F. doyenne*, orig. OF. 
dcienet L. decdndt-us.'] = Deanery. 

[1292 Britton ii. xvii. § 6 Sicum dene* ou thresorie nu 
chaunterie.] 1340 Ayenb. 42 Dyngnetes of holi cherche, ase 
byeb bissopricbes, abbayes, ober denyes [F. deenez]. 

Denying (d/nann,), vbl. sb. [f. Deny v. + -iko*.] 
The action of the verb Deny ; denial, refusal, 
abnegation. 

rx45o tr. De Imitatione M. ix, No better remedie ban 
pacience & denyeng of myself in be wille of god. X483 Cath. 
A ng I. 9 5 A Deniynge, abdicacio . . abnegacio . . negacio. 1525 
Ld. Berncrs Froiss. II. cci. [exevii.] 613 There demaundes 
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and denyenges were longe a debatyng. 159* Wyrley 
Armorie 90 He sent me the denaying. 1785 Paley Mor. 
Philos. (1 818) 1. 184 There are falsehoods which are not lies . . 
as.. a servant's denying" his master. 1847 Emerson Rcpr. 
Men, Montaigne Wks. (Bohn) I. 340 Not at all of universal 
denying, nor of universal doubting. 

Denying, a. [-jng '^.] That denies. 

1600 K. Blount tr. Conestaggio 1x7 He was accounted 
sparing, giving rather than denying. 1874 Mohley Com- 
promise (1886) 190 The controversial and denying humour. 

Hence Denyingly adv., in a way that denies or 
refuses. 

1824 Miss Mitforo Village Ser. 1. (1863) 51 May shakes 
her graceful head denyingTy. 1859 Tennyson Vivien 336 
How hard you look and how denymgly ! 

+ Denyte, v. Obs. rare. [app. associated with 
Deny, and Nayte, Nyit, to deny.] = Deny v. 

ci^zo Sir Amadace (Camden) 56 Say we haue togethir 
bene, I hope fulle wele he haue me sene, He wille hitte 
neuyr denyte [rimes tite, quite]. 

Deobstru'ct, v. [f. ppl. stem deobstruct-, of 
mod.L. type *deobstrufre : see Deobstruent, Ob- 
struct. Cf. mod.F. d&obstruer (Tissot 1778).] 
trans. To clear of obstruction. 

1653 H. More Antid. Ath. 11. vi. (17x2) 37 Hypericon . . is 
a singular good Wound-berb, as useful also for de-obstruct- 
ing the pores of the Body. 1647 J Ea - Taylor Dissuas. 
Popery Pref., To de-obstruct the passages of necessary truth. 
1732 Arbuthnot Rules 0/ Diet 274 Such as carry off the 
Faeces and Mucus, deobstruct the Mouths of the Lacteals. 

Hence Deobstruxted, Deobstnrcting ppl. 
adjs. ; also Deobstru-ctlon j£. [F. dtsobstructiori\, 
the action of decbstructing ; Deobstrrrctive a. 
[in F. dtsobstructif], having the quality of deob- 
structing; deobstruent. 

1664 Evelyn tr. Frearfs Archil. Ep. Ded. 9 The de- 
obstruction of Encounters. 1698 Phil. Trans. XX. 432 For 
rendering it more de-obstructive. 170a Sir J. Floyer ibid. 
XXI 11. 1 169 Both in its discussing quality and deobstruct- 
ing. 1757 Johnstone ibid. L. 548 From the de-obstructed 
duct. 1782 Elphinston Martial til. xlvii. 153 But, above 
all, the deobstructive beet. 

Deobstruent (d/|^ bslr«ent), a. and sb. Med. 
[ad. mod.L. type deobstruent- em (pr. pple. of *de- 
obstrufre), modern f. De- I. 6 + obstruere to ob- 
struct. Cf. mod.F. disobstruant (Tissot 1778).] 

A. adj. That removes obstructions by opening 
the natural passages or pores of the body. 

17x8 Quincy Compl. Disp. 8x A subtile detergent Oil, 
which makes them universally deobstruent and opening. 
1830 Linoley Nat. Sysl. Bot. 65 Yaluable on account of its 
aperient, deobstruent, and cooling properties. 

B. sb. A deobstruent medicine or substance. 

a 1 69 1 Boyle Wks. V. 118 (R.) A diaphoretic, a deob- 
struent, a diuretic. 1697 Phil. Trans. XI X . 403 They gave 
her also Vomitives and JJeobstruents. X844 T. J. Graham 
Dom. Med. 14 As an alterative and deobstruent . .it [calomel J 
is employed, -in indolent inflammation of the liver. 

t Deo*bturated, pa. pple. Obs. [De- I. 6.] 

x6$6 Blount Glossogr., Deobturaied } shut or stopped 
from. Dr. Charl[eton] in his Physiologia. 

t DeOXCate. Obs, rare ~ °. [f. L. deoccdre to 
harrow in, f. De- I. 1 + occare to harrow.] 

1623 Cocker am, Deoccate, to harrow, or clod the Land. 

+ Deoxular, a. Obs. [f. L. de- privative (cf. 
De- I. 6, II. 3) + oculus eye, ocularis of the eyes : 
cf. L. deformis shapeless, deprandis without dinner, 
fasting.] Not using the eyes ; blind. 

163a Lithgow Trav. \. 22 It xs a deocular error. Ibid. x. 
506 Zetland, and the adjacent lies there; have found such 
a sting of deoccular government within these few yeares. 

Deo*culate, v. nonce-wd. [f. De- II. 1 + L. 
ocul-us eye + -ate 3.] trans. To deprive of eyes, 
or of eyesight. 

x8x6 La Ma Lei. to Wordswortk, Final Mem. I. 188 
Dorothy, 1 hear, has mounted spectacles : so you have de- 
oculated two of your dearest relations in life. 

Deodand (drodsend). [a. AFr. deodande f ad. 
mcd.(Anglo-)L. deodandum, i.e. Deo dandum that 
is to be given to God.] A thing forfeited or 
to be given to God ; spec, in Eng. Lata, a per- 
sonal chattel which, having been the immediate 
occasion of the death of a human being, was given 
to God as an expiatory offering, i.e. forfeited to 
the Crown to be applied to pious uses, e.g. to be 
distributed in alms. (Abolished in 1846.) 
[129a Britton i. ii. § 14 Volums ausi qe 1c vessel et quant qe 
leynz serra trov£ soit prise* cum deodande et enroule par Ie 
Corouner.] rs*3 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 34 
The. .Chauncelor. .shall have deodands. iSx^io^Dyaloge 
in. Wks. 233/2 The kynges almoygners, to whome the 
goodes of such men as kyll themselfe be appoynted by the 
Iawe .. as deodandes to be geuen in almes. 16x3 Sir H, 
Finch Laxo (1636) 214 If a man being vpon a Cart carrying 
Faggots, .fall downe by the moouing of one of the horses in 
the Cart, and die of it; both that and all the other horses 
in the Cart, and the Cart it selfe, are forfeit. And these are 
called Deodands. 1627 Sm R. Boyle Diary (1886) II. 222 
[A] boat .. being forfeicted to me for a deodant. < 1705 
HicKEaiNciLL Priest-cr. 1. (1721) 42 The Sinners did be- 
queath these Estates.. to Ecclesiastical Locusts and Cater- 
pillars, calling them Deodands, or given to God, that's the 
Priest-craft Word. 1755 Gentl. Mag. XXY. 232 The 
inquest, .brought in their verdict accidental death by an ox, 
and found the ox a deodand. 1765 Blackstone Comm. I. 
302 If a man falls from a boat or ship in fresh water, and Is 
drowned, it hath been said, that the vessel and cargo are in 
strictness of law a deodand. # X827 Gentl. Mag. XCVI1. 11. 
13 Apprehensive that the diamonds, if they entered the 
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church, might he claimed as a deodand to the altar. 1845 
Stephen Laws Eng. II. 551. x88j Times 3 Aug. 7/4 Deo- 
dands are also things of the past. 

b. loosely. The amount to be forfeited as the 
value of a deodand. 

1831 Trelawny Adv. Younger Son I. 58 The master with- 
out appealing to me, laid a deodand on the gun. 1838 Mech. 
Mag. XXIX. 368 The jury levy a deodand of ^1500, upon 
the boiler or steam eogine of the Victoria. X842 Ibid. 
XXXVI. 6 Deodand^ after deodand has been imposed by 
honest and indignant juries. 

Ii Deodar (dfvdaU). Also in mod.L. form doo- 
dara (d/^da*ra). [a. Hindi deodar, dewdarx— 
Skr. deva-dara divine tree, tree or timber of the 
gods. ^The name occurs already in Avicenna 
c 1030 as^ta^p diftdar. It is given in various 
parts of India to other trees besides this with which 
it has come into Europe.)] 

A sub-species of cedar {Cedms Libani, var. Deo- 
dar d), a large tree closely allied to the cedar of 
Lebanon, found native in the Western Himalayas 
from Nepal to Afghanistan, and now largely grown 
as an ornamental tree in England. The wood is of 
extreme durability. 

[1804 Gott in Roxb. Flora Indica III. 65a The only 
account I can give you of the Devdar pine is from, .enquiries 
. .made of the natives. 1814 W. Roxburgh Hort. Bengal 
6a Pinus Deodara. Hindoostani, Deva-daroo. 1833 Penny 
Cycl. I. 34/1 Abies Deodara, the Sacred Indian Fir. The 
Hindoos call it the Devadara or God-tree, and hold it in 
a sort of veneration.] 1842 P. J. Selbv^V. Forest Trees 
539 The timber of the deodar employed in buildings. 1871 
Sat. Rev. 29 Apr. 53 A ton of deodar seeds was ordered 
from India, and twelve hundred pounds' worth of deodar 
plants stuck into a beathy bank. 1884 Q. Victoria More 
Leaves 370, 1 afterwards planted a deodara on the lawn. 

t Deodate (df^d^t), sb. and a. Obs. [ad. L. 
ded datum given to God : in sense 2, taken as - 
a ded datum given by God.] 

A. sb. 1. A thing given to God. 

a 1600 Hooker Fed. Pol. vir. xxii. § 4 Their Corban . . 
wherein that blessed widows deodate was laid up. 

2. A thing given by God, a gift from God. 

a X633 G. Hesbert in Walton £££(1670) 65 All myTythes 
and Qiurch-dues are a deodate from Thee, O my God. 

B. adj. Given by God. 

X654 Gayton Pleas. Notes iv. 248, I gather'd up the Deo- 
date good Gold. 

Deodorant (dj',<7u-dMnt\ sb. [Formed as if 
from a L. * deodorant-em, pr. pple. of *deodordre, 
S. odor-em smell, Odour, on analogy of decolorare : 
see De- I. 6. (The long 5 is taken over from 
odour 1 cf. next.)] A substance or preparation that 
destroys the odour of fetid effluvia, etc. ; a deodorizer. 

x86o Roscoe Flem. Ckevi. 106 Employed as a disinfectant 
and deodorant. 

Deodorize d/,<7« doraiz), v. [f. De- II. 1 +L. 
odor Odouu + -izk.] trans. To deprive of odour, 
esp. of offensive or noisome odour ; to take away 
the (bad) smell of. KXsojig. 

1858 Sat. Rev. V. 632/1 To defecate and deodorize the 
sewage of London. 1870 Observer 13 Nov., Liquid portions 
of the sewage, .when deodorised being allowed to flow away. 

fig. 1863 Sat. Rev. 203 Sin and wickedness are carefully 
deodorised now-a-days before they can get into print. 

Hence Deo*dorized, Deo'dorizing ppl- adjs.; 
also Deodorlza'tion, removal of (bad) smell. 

X856 Engineer II. 671/3 (Sewage of towns) The deodoris- 
ing system has.. achieved a perfect success at Leicester. 
Ibid. 672/1 Deodorisation, in its practical sense, does not 
simply mean the removal of offensive smell, but the purifica- 
tion of the water by the abstraction of all extraneous matter. 
c 1865 Lethe8Y in Ore. Sc. 1. 97/1 A bleaching and deodor* 
ising agent. X875 H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 226 The de- 
odorized tincture of opium. X876 Hanley Mat. Med. 179 
The essential properties of chlorinated compounds are bleach- 
ing and deodorising. 

Deo'dorizer. [f. Deodorize + -ek.] Some- 
thing that deodorizes ; a deodorizing agent. 

1849 J. F. Johnston Exper. Agric. 265 Both as a fixer of 
ammonia, and as a deodoriser or remover of smells. 189a 
Pall Mall G. 7 Sept. i/t The deodorizer is run through a 
six-inch pipe to the great sewer. 

Deol, -ful, obs. forms of Dole, Doleful. 
t DeO'Iierate, v. Obs. [f. L. deonerare to 
disburden, f. De- 1. 6 + onerare to load, onus, oner- 
load.] trans. To disburden. 

1623 Cockebam, Deonerate, to unload. 1651 Raleigh's 
Ghost 80 To deonerate and disburden the body of the 
excrementall part of meat and food. 
Deontological (d/jfnt^-dsikal), a. [f. as 
I Deontology + -ic + ~al.] Of, pertaining to, or 
according to deontology. 
a 1832 Bentham Deontology (1834) I. i. 20 Let the moralist 
1 regard the great Deontological Law, as steadily as the 
Turnsole looks upon the Sun. X867 J. H. Stirling tr. 
Schtvegler's Hist. Philos. (ed. 8) 129 The special theory # of 
i ethicafaction was completely elaborated by the later Stoics, 
who were thus the founders of all deontological schemes. 

Deontolqgist (df^nty-lodsisO. [f. Deonto- 
log-y + -18T.J One who treats of deontology. 

a 183a Bentham Deontology {1834* I. ii. 27 [It] separates the 
dominions of the Legislator from those of the Deontologist. 

Deontology (d/Vnt^ldd^i). [f. Gr. Se'ov, Seovr- 
that which is binding, duly (neuter of pr. pple. of 
5<r it is binding, it behoves) + -Ao7«x discourse.] 
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The science of duty; thai branch of knowledge I 
which deals wilh moral obligations; ethics. 

1826 UrmiiAM in West. Rev. VI. 448 ICthtcs has received 
the more expressive nnme of Deontology, a 1831c — Deon. 
tology (1834) i' 28 Deontology or Private Ethics, may be 
considered the science hy which happiness is created out of 
motives extra -legislatorial. s868 Gladstone Jnv Rtntuii 
vii. (1870) 214 A system which may be called one of deonto- 
logy 1 or that which ought to be, and to lie done. 1883 Syd. 
Soc. Le.r. s. v., Medical deontology , the duties and rights of 
medical practitioner*. 

Deoperculate (d/>p5-jku/L?t), a. Bet. [f. 
Dk- 1. 6 + L. operculdtns, pa. pple. of opercttlare 
to cover with a ltd: see Opekculatk.] Having 
lost the operculum : see also quots. 

1866 Treat. Bot. % Deoperculate, a term used in describing 
mosses.when the operculum will not separate spontaneously 
from the spore-cases. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Deoperculate. . 
Also, without an operculum. 

DeopeTCulate, v. Bot. [See prec. and 
-ate 3.1 intr. To shed the operculum. 
Mod. Liverworts with denpcrculating capsules. 

+ Deoppilate (d/ifrpil^t), v. Med. Obs. [f. 
De- II. 1 + Oppil.vtk : in mod. medical L. deoppi- 
tare, f. L. oppildre to stop op.] trans. To free 
from obstruction ; absol. to remove obstructions. 

16x0 Vennks Via Recta vii. 134 It .. dcoppilatcth or vn» 
stoppeth the veines. 1710T. Fuller Phann. Exttmp. 314 
For Raisins of the Sun . . deoppilate more than Malaga. 
Ibid. 421 Aperitives ought to. .deoppilate the Interstices. 

So Deoppilant a., that removes obstructions; 
Deoppila*tion, the removal of obstructions ; De- 
o ppilative a., tending to remove obstructions, de- 
obstruent; sb. a medicine or drug having this 
quality. 

16x5 Hart Anat. Ur. 1. ii. 31 Cordiall and deoppilatiue 
medicines. 1646 Sia T. IJrowne Pseud. Ep. Hi. xxii. 165 
It becomes eflcctuall in deopilations. 3684 tr. Bonet's Mere. 
Compit. Mil. 313 An excellent dcoppilative. 17s* tr. Pomei'e 
Hist. Drugs 1. 16a It is an universal Digestive and Deop- 
pHative. $854 Maynk Expos. Lex. 364 Aperient, dcob- 
struent, dcoppilant ; applied to medicines. 186a Marsii 
Eng. Lang. 89 To produce that salutary dcopilatton of the 
spleen which the French hold to be so serviceable to tbe 
health of sedentary gentlemen. 

Deor, obs. form of Dear, Deer. 

t Decrrdinate, «. Obs. [ad. med.L. deordi- 
nat-ns, i. De- I. 6 + ordindtus ordered. A doublet 
of disordinate] Perverted from I he natural order ; 
inordinate. 

36*3 T. Ailesuurv Sena. (1624) 33 The Idolatry consisted 
. .in the deordinate intent of the Sacrificers, 57*0 Wkltoh 
Suffer. Son of God II. xxiv. 64 1 The Principles of a Deordin- 
ate and Excessive Self- Love. 

t DeOTdinate, v. Obs. [f. mcd.L. verbal type 
*dcordinare : sec prec. and -ate 3 5.J trans. To 
pervert from the natural order. 

3688 Norris Theory Love 11. it 107 A sensual pleasure 
deordinated from the end. .for which it was designed. 

Deordination (di^idin^'Jan). Now rare or 
Obs. [ad. med.L. dcordinaiion-em (Du Cangc), 
n. of action f. verbal type *decrdindre (h.disordi- 
nare, OF. desordener) to disorder, f. De- 1. 6 + 
ordindre to order, ordin-tm order. A doublet of 
disordination.] 

1. Departure from or violation of order, esp. of 
moral order ; disorder. 

1596 Bell Snrv. Popery 111. ix. 378 The guilte and the 
deordination. 1635 SiBats Sonles Coujl. xh. $ 3\ lo ° This 
sheweth us what a wondcrfull deordination and disorder is 
brought upon mans nature. 1647 Jta. Taylor Dissuas. 
Popery i. (1686) 90 She refuses to run into the same excess 
of riot and deordination. s688 Norris Theory Love 11. ii. 
io» A deordination from the end of Nature. 189s M annino 
in Dublin Rev. July 157 It denotes an ahuse, an excess, a 
dc-ordination inhuman society. 

2. Departure from ordinary or normal condition, 
as in physical deformity, decomposition, etc. 

3686 Goao Celest. Bodies in. iii. 472 A Token of the Di». 
solution, and as it were the Deordination of the Compound. 
Ibid. lit. iv. 505 Under these years, the same Deordination 
is found in Animals, Lambs, Hares, Calves. 

Deore, obs. form of Dear a. and adv. 
Be-organize, de-orientalize : sec De- II. i. 
Deorling, deoreling, early ff. Darling. 
i| Decrrsum, adv. twnce-use. [L.« downwards.] 
Downward. 

3770 J. Clubbe Physiognomy 19 There is the same stupidity 
. .the same deorsum tendency in the one as in the other. 

DeorwurSe, var. Dkarwortii a. Obs. precious. 

f Deo scnlate, v. Obs. rare — 9 . ff. L. de- 
oscnidrt to kiss warmly or affectionately, f De- I. 3 
+ oscttlari to kiss.] To kiss affectionately. Hence 
fDeoscula'tion, kissing. 

36x3 Cockeram, Deoscutate, to kiss sweetly. 3658 Phillips, 
Dcosculation, a kissing with eagcrnesse, a 3699 Stillingfl. 

Acts of worship required to be performed to images, 
vix. processions, genuflections, thurifi cat ions, and deoscula- 
lions. 1755 Amorv Memoirs 440 note. 3783 Ainswohth 
Lat. Diet. (MorclO i» Deosculat ion, ost utatio. 

De-ossify, -fication : sec De- IT. t. 

Deoxidate (d/,p-ksid^t), v. Chem. Also 8-9 
deoxy-. [f. De- II. 1 + Oxidate v.] trans. To 
reduce from the slate of an oxide, to remove the 
oxygen from (an oxide or other compound) ; httr. 
to undergo deoxidation. Hence Deo xidated 



///. a. ; Doo'xidating ///. a., causing or suffering 
tlcoxidation. 

k 709 Sir II. Davy in Beddoes Contrib. Phys. * Med. Knowl. 
73 Phosoxygen is produced, and ihe metals deoxydated. 
3808 — in Phil. Trans. XL IX. 90 Dark brown oiatter was 
separated at the dcoxydating surface. 180s llATCMRrrin 
Phil. Trans. XC1 1. 66 The white oxide, .may be deoxidated 
to a certain degree. 1837 R. Hrdk Pratt. Chem. so The 
latter [Hume of a blow-pipcl is called oxidating, the former 
deoxidating. 

Deoxidation (d/jpksid/i-Jim). [n. of action f. 
prec. vb.] The removal of oxygen from an oxide 
or other compound. 

1799 Sia H. Daw in Beddoes Contrib. Phys. tr Med. 
Knmvl. 70 It is necessary that the temperature of de- 
oxydation be greater than that of oxydation. 380s Wol- 
laston in Phil. Trans. XCI. 430 The pile of Volta decom- 
poses water, and produces other effects of oxidation and 
ae»oxidation. 3883, G. Allkk in Nature 8 Mar. 430 The 
function of a leaf is the absorption of carbonic acta from 
the air, and its deoxidation under the influence of sunlight. 

Deo'xidator. [agcot-n. f. Deoxidate v. : see 
-OB.] A deoxidating agent or apparatus. 

czS6p J. Wvlok in Circ. Sc. I. 396/a The charcoal is em- 
ployed as a deoxidator. 

Deoxidize (diVksidaiz), v. Chem. Also 9 
deoxyd-. [f. De- 1 1. 1 + Oxidize.] «= Deoxidate. 

3794 (see DfcoxiouiNG below]. s8oo IIp.nby Epit. Chem. 
(1808)50 Its action is. .exerted in de-oxidizing bodies. 3810 
— Elein. Chem. (18261 1. 533 The silica, also . . is partly de- 
oxidiied. i860 E. A. Pankes Preset. Hygiene (ed. 3) 357 
Whether disinfectants act by oxidising, or by deoxidistng. 

Hence Deo xidized ///. a. t Deo*xidixingr ppl. a. 
and vbt. sb. ; also Deoxidlz&*tion, Deo'xidlze- 
ment, Deo'xldizer. 

1794 G. Adams .Vat. % ExA Phihs. I. App. 527 The de- 
oxidi2ing power of the solar rays. 180s Lask in Phil. 
Trans. XCV. 282 The deoxidising property of light. 1847 
Craig, Deoxydixation, deoxydation. c i860 Fabaimy 
Forces Nat. vl. 200 note, A colourless deoxidised Indigo. 
s86a H. Sfknce* First Princ. il viii. I 70 Animals, in some 
of their minor processes, are probably de-oxidizcrs. 3877 
W. Tmomsoh V'oy. Challenger I. iv. 279 Due to some de- 
oxidizing process. 

Deoxygenate (d/Vksid/jen^i), v. Chem. [f. 
De- II. 1 + Oxygenate v.] trans. To deprive 
of (free) oxygen ; also « Deoxidate, Deoxidize. 

1799 Kir wan Geol. Ess. 150 By deoxygenating the vitriolic 
contained in the Epsom salt. 1804 T. TROTTt r Drunkenness 
iii. 58 Alkohol certainly deoxygenates the blood in some 
degree. 3808 Sia tl. Daw in PhiL Trans. XCVI11. 336 
Potassium may partially de-oxygenate the earths. 

Hence Deo xygrenated ///. a., Deo-xygexuitinff 
vbt. sb. and ///. a. ; also Deoxygena*tion. 

3799 Sia H. Davy in Beddoes Contrib. Phys. Med. 
Knoivl. 86 A deoxyeenated atmosphere. 3803 — in Phil. 
Trans. XCI 1 1. 271 The dcoxygenation of skin. 383a Bab- 
baob Econ. Manuf. xxiii. (ed. 3) 239 An oxygenating or a 
deoxygenating flame. 3834 Mrs. SoMeavitLK Connect. 
Phys. Sc. xxiv. (1849) 32 4 Th e most refrangible extremity of 
the spectrum has an oxygenizing power and^ the other that 
of deoxygenating. 1878 Foster Phys. 11. i. § 2. 210 The 
ordinary deoxygenation of the blood. 

Deoxygenize ^diVksidjimoiz , v. Chem. [f. 
De- II. 1 + Oxygenize v.] = Deoxygenate. 

3881 GONTMta in Encycl. Brit. XII. 687/1 Until the air is 
so much dcoxygenixed as to render a renewal of it necev 
sary. 

Deozonize, to deprive of ozone: see De- II. 1. 

Dep, obs. f. Deep ; {dep.) abbrev. of Deputy. 

t Depa'ct, ///. a. Obs. [ad. I~ dtpatt-us t pa. 
pple. of depanghe to drive down, fix into ihe 
ground, ctc.J Fixed down, fastened. 

1634 T. Johnson Pare/t Chirurg. %\. xx. (1678) 293 If 
the Weapon be so depact and fastned in a Bone that you 
cannot drive it forth on the other side. 

Depaganizo, depanthoonize: see De- II. i. 

tDeparnt, sb. Obs. rare - [f. Depaint v.] 
Painting, pictorial representation. 

3594 Zephtria xviL in Arb. Garner \. 73 How shall I deck 
my Love in love's habiliment And her embellish in a rrjhi 
depaint ? 

+ Depai nt, ///. a. Obs. Forms : 3-4 depeint, 
4-5 -peynt, 4 6 -paynt, 6 dop&int. [ME. de- 
peint > a. F. depeint \ pa. pple. of depcindre (13th c. 
in Hatzf.). ad. I~ dlptngfre to depict, after F. 
peindre to paint. After the formation of the verb 
(see next) gradually superseded by the normal de- 
painted.] Depicted, painted, delineated; orna- 
mented; coloured: see the verb. Chiefly ns 
pa. pple. 

a ixxs A ncr. R. 396 • In manibus meis descripsi te ' llsa- 
xlix. 16). Ich habbe v he seio, depeint pe in mine honden. 
1303 K. Brvnne tlandl. Synnc 8719 pey *hul be leyde yn 
toumbe of stone And hys ynuige f ul feyre depeynte Ry^t as 
he were a cors seynt. c 1315 E. E. A /lit. P. A. not, Si co- 
ronde wern alle of pe same fasoun, De paynt in perlei & wede* 
qwyte. 3430 Lvnc Chron. Troy 1. v, Vnder flowers de- 
peynt of stablenesse, e 3500 Lancelot 1703 Uot cherice 
them wilh wordi^ fair depaynt. 1557 Tottelf t Misc. (Arb.) 
a 15 Her handes depaint with veines all blew and white. 

f Depaint (d/p£ l -nl), v. Obs. or arch. Kornis : 
4-5 depeint v e, -peynt(e, -paynt(e, 6-7 depaynt 
(5*depant, 7-8 depeint), 6- depaint. [ME. 
depeint en, f. depeint pa. pple. ; taken as Eng.rcpr. 
of F. dtptindrt (3rd sing. pres. // depeint} : sec prec 
Depeint was connected with Dkpict by the transi- 
tional forms Depeinct, depinct.] 



I. trans. To represent or jxirtiay in colouts, to 
paint ; to depict ; to delineate. 

a 1 xxc 1301 [sec Pr.rAiHT ///. a. J. c 33*5 Corr de L. 3963 
Ofl* red sendcl were her ban ere*, Wilh ilirec gr>flbun* de- 

1>ayntyd wet c 3340 Gaiv. % Gr. Knt. 640 pe kny^l com- 
ycl\e hade In pe more half of bis scheldc hir ymagc de» 
paynt cd. c 1350 Will. Paleme 3573, ft beret h in his hbuoun 
of a bril hewe A wel huge werwolf wonderli depeintcd. 
cnwsGesta Rom. xxxlx. 36a (Add. MS.) He did make o 
walle white, and with rede Colourc he depeynted the Image 
of the woman. 1570 H. Ooogk Pop. Kingd. 1. (1880) 10 With 
cro&se depainted braue upon his l«cko and eke his brevt. 
1604 T. Wxight Passions vt. 904 The Geographers, .depaint 
in theyr Cardex. .the Countries xod Cities adtoyning. 1659 
T. I'eckk Pamassi Puerp. 77 Apelles could not depaint 
Motion. 1748 Thomson Cast, tndol. 1. ysd *l*hosc pleased 
the most, wnere, by a cunoing band, Dcpeintea [pseudo- 
archaic Pa. pple.) was the patriarchal age. 
/*£> S S9S Damiw. Sonnets 4 No colours can depaint my 
sorrows. 3848 J. A. Carlylx tr. Dante 's Inferno (1849^ 37 
The anguish of the people whu are here below, on my face 
depalnts that pity, which thou takest for fear. 

i. To depict or portray in words; to describe 
graphically, or by comparison. 

338a WvcLir Bible Pre/. Ep. iii. 61 A bishop, whom in 
sbort sermoun he depeynted. 1555 A»r. 1'arkkx Ps. cxliL 
406 My trou blouse state I did depaynt. 1664 Marvell 
Corr. Wks. 187 2-5 II. 367 There are no words sufficient to 
depaint so real an affection. 3714 Gay Sheph. Week l*roL 
61 Such Ladies fair wou'd I depaint In Roundelay or Son- 
net quaint. 1771-a Batchtlor (1773) II. 33 Her lips you 
may in sort depaint By cherries ripe ; s8o8 J. M avnk Siller 
Gun 11. 129 Amid the scenes, depainted here, O" love, and 
war, and social cheer, 
b. Const, out t forth. 

3553 Short Catech. in Ltturg. ff Doc. Edw. VI (1844* 513 
Canst thou yet further depaint me out that congregation, 
which thou tallest a kingdom or commonweal of Christian*! 
1578 Timme Catuine on Gen. 333 The state of the Church 
could not be more lively depainted forth. s6aa J. Rkvnoli*. 
Goo** Revenge 11. vi. 43 In their speeches depainting forth 
the ioyes of heaven. 1670 G. R. tr. Bovatuau's Theat. 
World it. 147 Depaioting them out to livefy colours. 

3. To set forth or represent, as a painting or 
picture tlocs. 

3598 Vong Diana 87 This sumptuous Palace . . thai this 
table doth depaint vnto vs. 1607 Walkingtoh Opt. Glass 
xv. (1664) S£2 This temperature must be depainted forth of 
us. .according to a kind of exigency, c 1660 Wharton Wks. 
{ 1683)357 If then success be it which best depaints A glorious 
Cause, Turks are the only Saints. 

4. To paint or decorate wilh colours or painted 
figures ; sometimes, to paint, colour (a surface). 

c 33x0 Cast. Love 704 JHs Casicl is siker and feir abouten, 
I And is al depeynted w* outen Wib preo heowes p l wel beb 
! sene. c 3400 MauNDev. (1839) xxvil 277 Fxire chambre* 
depeynted all with gold and azure. 34 . Prate Legends in 
Anglia VIII. 151 A cote, .depeynted viibalte maner of vcr- 
tues ft floryshed wip alle the floures of goddes gardens. 
3513 Bradsmaw St. Werbnrge t. 1 577 Clothes of goldc and 
arras were hanged in the hall Depayuicd with pyctures. 
3530 Palsg*. 512/2, I depaynte, 1 coluure a thjnge with 
colours .. This terme as yet is nat adniytted in comen 
.spetche. 1605 CAMDhH Rem. (1637) 129 They were wont to 
depaint themselues with sundry colours. 1706 [see De- 
tainted]. 

b. trans/, and Jig. To adorn as wilh painted 
I figures. 

c 33x5 [see Depaint ///. a.], c 1374 Ciui cta Boeth. nr. i. 
I iii pe cercle of be stcrres in alle be places pcre as be shvnyng 
ny^l is depeynted. 138a Wvcur Lev. xi. 30 A stellioun, 
that is a werme depeyntid as with Herri*, c 3450 Crt. 0/ 
Love xv Depeintcd wonderly, With many a thousand daisies, 
rede as rose And white also. 1509 II awes Past. Pleat. 
\ Percy Soc.) 4 A medowe both gave and glorious Whiche 
Flora depainted with many a colour. 3598 Vosc Diana 
468 Let now each mcade with flowers be depainted, Of 
sundrie colours sweetest odours glowing. 

5. To stain, dislain. 

c 1374 CHAUcr.a Troylus v. 1611, 1 have eke seyn wilh terU 
al depeynted, Vour lettre. 3600 Fairfax lasso 11. xliii. 28 
Few siluer drop* her vermile cheekes depaint. 

Hence Depainted ///. a. t painted, depicted. 

3413 Lydc. Pilgr. Sotvlt tl. xlvl (3859) 51 Al this erdely 
fyre is but thyng depeynted in regard of that other. 1706 
Mai xk Hist. Ptcts in Misc. Scot. I. 38 By reaso;i of their 
depainted bodies. 

t Depainter. Obs. [f. Depaint v. + -er ] 
One who or that which depaints, or paints. 

3513 Docglas/£*«V XH. Pro!. 261 Welcum depayntar of 
the blomyt medis. 

fDeparr, v. Obs. Also depeyre, depoiro. 
[a. OF. des-, depeire-r, to despoil, f. des (Dk^ I. 
0) + -peirer feiordre : cf. Appaib, Impaiu, 
and Dispayue sb.] trans. To impair, injure, 
dilapidate. 

a 1460 Lvtxiatx Ly/e o/our Ladye iCaxton) E. 5, c 1 (R.) 
As the tr\ed syluer is depeired. 1501 Doloi^as Pal. lion. 

II. xxii, Isa wretchis word may depair ^our hie name. 3513 
UaADSiiAW St. Werbnrge t 338 The corps hole and sounde 
was funde, verely. .Nothyng depaired that ther coude be 
seen. 1568 T. HoWEU. Art. A mi tie (1879) 63 Depaire no 
Church, nor auacient acte, in building be not sloe. 

f Depa*lmate, v. Obs. rare- 0 , [t ppl. stem 
of L. depalmdre y f. Dk-+ palma palm of the hand.] 
• To gine one a box on the care ' fCockeram 1623 . 

tDepa nce. Obs. rare- 1 , [a. F. deepens (in 
1 2lh c. despansX ad. I* dispens-um, or F. dlfxnse 
Jn 13th cdespanseY ad. L» dispensa : see Dispense 
sb.] * Payment, disbursement. 

^1450 Paper Rollxvi 3rd Rep. Hist MSS.Commiss.iwh 
Which he complesshed without e other payemcnts of ry* 
naunce, raunceoun, or depance. 

26* -2 



DEPARAYLL. 

tDeparayll, a. Obs. la/e. [a. OF. desparcil 
different, dissimilar, f. des- = L. Dis- + pareil like, 
of the same kind m Pr. parelh, Sp. parejo, It. parec- 
chiox—Rom. *pariculo- dim. of L. par equal.] 
Unlike, dissimilar, diverse. 

14 13 Lvdg. Pilgr. Sowle 1. x. (i8sg) 7 There ben here 
many dyuerse pilgrymes deparayll of habyte. 

tDepardieu*, inter j. Obs. [a. OF. phrase de 
parJDieu, by the authority, or in the name, of God.] 
In God's name ; by God : used as an asseveration. 

C1290 Beket 1352 in S. Eng. Leg. I. 145 Nov de pardeus 
[MS. Harl. 2277 deperdeus] quath pe pope, doth ase }e 
habbeth i-pou^t. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus 11. 1058 Quod 
Troylus, depardeu, y assente. c 1380 Sir Fernmb. 1452 ' Wei 
depardieux quaj? pe kyng 1 ne schal he no5t gon al-one.' 
1634 \V. Cartwright Ordinary 11. ii. in Hazl. Dodstey XII. 
240 [arch.] Depardieu, You snyb mine old years, sans fail, 
I wene you bin A jangler and a golierdis. 

t Depa 4 rdon, v. Obs. [f. De- + Pardon v. : 
perh. after party depart.'] traits. To excuse, forgive. 

1501 Bnry Wills (1850) 90, 1 will that my tenaynts.. 
be depardond of y e half of all ther rents that xall be due on 
to me to the Mychelmesse next after my decesse. 

Deparo'chialize, v. nonce-wd. [f. De- If. i 
+ Pakochialize v.] traits. To deprive of paro- 
ehial character. Henee Deparo'chializing* vbl. 
sb. and ///. a. ; also Deparochialization. 

186a Sat. Rev. XIII. 211/1 We must not think of turning 
an impassable ditch into a passable road, for fear England 
should thereby be 'deparochialized'. Ibid. 211/2 The new 
formula of deparochialization. / bid., The * deparochializing 1 
cry will, .do equally well for both. 

t Deparoxhiate, v. Obs. nonce-ivd. [f. De- 
1. 2 + L. parochia parish + -ate 3 ; after depatriate.] 
intr. To depart from one's own parish. 

1762 Foote Orators i. Wks. 1700 1. 19.6 The culture of our 
lands will sustain an infinite injury, if such a number of 
peasants were to deparochiate. 

Depart (di'pa-it), v. Also 3-6 departo, 5-6 
deperte, 6-7 Sc. depairt. Pa.pple. 4-5 depart/e, 
6 Sc. depairt. [a. OF. depart-ir {depp- } desp-, 
dip-) ~ Pr. departir f Sp., Pg. departer, desparter. 
It. di-, dis-partire, spartire y Rom. compound of 
de- or dis- (des-) +partire, for L. disperlirc to divide, 
f. Dis- +partlre to part, divide. See De- I. 6.] 
I. To divide or part, with its derived senses. 

1 1. traits. To divide into parts, dispart. Obs. 

1297 R. Glouc (1724) 394 Hii departede vorst her ost as 
in foure partye. 1387 Ire visa Higden (Rolls) I. 27 pis 
werke I departe and dele in seuene bookes. c 1400 Maundev. 
(Roxb.) xi. 43 pe 3erde of Moyses, with be whilk he departid 
pe Reed See. £1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 219 
Departe thy tyme prudently on thre. 1551 Turner Herbal 
1. fi568) Hiva, Leues .. very deply indentyd, euen to the 
very syne\ves whiche depart the myde leues. 

t b. iitlr. To divide, beeome divided. Obs. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 1. 63 pe Rede see [i. e. Arabian 
Sea] streecheb forb, anddepartep in tweje mouthes and sees, 
pat oon is i-clepea Persicus . . pat ober is i-cleped Arahicus. 

1548 77 V1CARV Anat. v. (i888) € 37 [The sinews] depart 
agayne into two, and eche goeth into one eye. 

f c. Her. See Departed 2. Obs. 

t 2. traits. To divide or part among persons, 
etc. 7 to distribute, partition, deal out ; to divide 
with others, or among themselves, to share ; some- 
times (with the notion of division more or less 
lost, as in Deal v.) lo bestow, impart. Obs. 

a 1340 Ham pole Psalter xxi. 18 pai departid to bairn my 
clalhes. 1388 Wyclif Prov. xi. 24 Sum men departen her 
own thingis, and hen maad richere. c 1430 Lydg. Bochas 1 
x. (1S44) 21 a, This Kingdom . . Should haue be departed of 
right bet wene us twein. 1483 Caxton Cold. Leg. 76 b/2 Vf 
thou haue but lytyl, yet studye to gyue and to departe therof 
gladly, c 1530 H. Rhodes Bk. Nurture in Babees Bk. (1868) 
103 Be content to departe to a man wylling to learne suche 
thinges as thou knowest. 1557 N. T. (Genev.) Joknxxx. 24 
They departed my rayment among them. 158a N. Liche- 
field tr. Castanheda'sConq. E. Ind. ss a, He departed with 
him both money and other rewards. 1651 Reliq. Wotton. 
22 He could depart his affection between two extremes, 
tb. To deal (blows). Obs. rare. 

C1477 Caxton Jason 16 b, Whan the kyng apperceyued 
that Jason departed suche strokes. 

tc. absol. To share, partake {with a person in 
a thing). Obs. 

c 1440 Generydes 3418, 1 shall . .in wurchippe the avaunce, 
And largely departe with the also. 1499 Plumpton Corr. 
137, I am willing to depart with him in lands & in goods. 

1549 Coverdale Erasm. Par. 2 Cor. viii. 14 Whyles eche of 
you departeth with other, so that neyther of you lacke 
anye thyng. 

f3. trans* To put asunder, sunder, separate, 
part. Obs. 

1397 R. Glouc (1724) 466 King Lowis .. And Elianore is 
quene, vor kunrede departed were. 1393 Gower Con/. II. 
120 That deth' shuld us departe attwo. 1-1400 Maunoev. 
(1839) 16 A gret Hille, that men clepen Olympus, that 
departeth Macedonye and Trachye. c 1400 Lan/ranc's 
Cirurg. 265 Departe li^tli be tooband be fleiseh of be gomis. 
1483 Caxton G. de la Tour Dj, That god hath ioyned man 
may not departe. ^1530 Ld. Rerkkrs Artk. Lyt. Bryt. 
(1814)67 There began a great and a sore batayle bet wene 
these two knightes. And Arthur dyd his payne. .to depart 
them. 1548-9 (Mar.^ Bk. Com. Prayer, Matrimony, Till 
death vs departe \altd. 1662 to do part]. 1601 Down/. Earl 
Huntington 11. ix. in Hazl. Dodsley VIII. 134 The world 
shall nat depart us till we die. a 1677 Barrow Serm. (1810) 
1. 199 The closest union here cannot last longer than till 
death us depart, 
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t b. To sever or separate (a thing) from 
(another). 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 3710 pai er .. Departed halely 
fra be body of Criste. C1400 Lan/ranc's Cimrg. 10 It is 
unpossible to departe po qualitees from bodies. Ibid. 142 
Whanne a membre is depertid from pe bodi. 1526 Tindale 
Rom. viii. 39 To departe [so Cranmer and 1557 Geneva ; 
Rhevu and 161 1 separate] 11s from Goddes love. 1574 Hyll 
Planting 78 You must translate them, and depart them 
farther from other. 1590 Spehser F. Q. ii. x. 14 Which 
Seuerne now from Logris doth depart. 

t c. To separate in perception or thought ; to 
discern apart, distinguish. Obs. 

c 1380 Wvclif Set. Wks. ILL. 340 As pes bree persones of 
God oenoGod . .so alle dedesand werkesof peTrinite mainot 
be departid from ober. 1485 C axtoh Ckas. Gt. 248 We . . had 
egally departed his good dedes and his euyL c 1510 More 
Picns Wks. 2/2 Straunge tokens . . departing (as it wer) and 
. .seuering the cradles of such special 1 chyldren fro the com- 
pany of other of the common sorte. 

t d. intr. To separate, make separation. Obs. 

1388 Wyclif Isa. lix. 2 5o«re wickednesses han departid 
bitwixe 30U and 5oure God. 1480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 8 
The Seuarn departed somtyme bitwene Englond and Wales. 

t e. Old Chem. To separate a metal from an 
alloy or a solution. 

1704 I. Harris Lex. Techn. s.v., Depart farther, and get 
your Silver out of the Aqua Fortis. 1751 Chambers Cycl. 
s.v., The water of the first recipient serves for the first opera- 
tion of departing, and the rest for the subsequent ones. 

+ 4. trans. To sever, break off, dissolve (a con- 
nexion or the like). Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Frankl. T. 804, I have wel lever ever to 
suffre woo, Than 1 departe the love bytwix yow tuo. c 1400 
A/ol. Loll. 70 Manage mad in prid # & ferd degre . . is so 
confermid b at it mat no* be departid. 1470 85 Malorv 
A rthnr vm. xxxviii, Ye departed the loue bitwene me and 
my wyf. 15 . . H acket Treas. 0/ A mad is 274 So sweete and 
so faithfull a conjunction can not be departed without a great 
heart breaking. 1579 Twvhe Phisicke agst. Fortune n. 1 vii. 
233 b, With §taues to depart their nightly conflictes. 

tb. iittr. (for re/l.) Of a connexion, etc.: To 
be severed, dissolved, or broken off. Obs. 

1375 Barbour Bruce 11. 169 Thusgat maid thai thar aquen- 
tance That neuir syne. .Departyt quhill thai lyfTand war. 
1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xx. 138 Thanne cam coueityse . . For 
a mantel of menyuere, he made lele matrimonye Departen ar 
deth cam, and deuurs shupte. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. 
Ixxxi. 103 Than the byssboppe say a, Sirs, than our company 
shall depart. 

II. To go apart or away, with its derived senses. 

The perfect tenses {intratis.) were formerly formed with 
be : cf. is gone. 

t 5. intr. To go asunder ; to part or separate 
from each other, to take leave of each other. Obs. 

cngo S. Eng. Leg. I. 121/527 So departede be court bo, 
and euerech to is In drou^. £1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 
52 In luf bei departed, Hardknout home went, c 1500 
Nut Brmvn Maid 33. 1 here you saye farwe! : nay, nay, we 
departe not soo sone. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 208 The 
putrifaction of the flesh ready to depart from the bone. 
a 1605 Montgomerie Misc. Poems xxxix. i2 Adeu nou ; be 
treu nou, Sen that we must depairt. 1641 Hinde J. Bruen 
xlii. 133 So loth wee were to depart asunder. 

6. intr. To go away {from a person or place) ; 
to take one's leave. (The current sense, but chiefly 
in literary use ; to depart from = to leave.) 

a 1225 [see Departing vbl. sb. 4J. c 1340 Cursor M. 11893 
(Fairf.) Be pat we fra be depart [earlier texts part]. 
a 1340 Hampole Psalter vi. 8 Departis fra me all bat 
wirkes wickednes. C1477 Caxton Jason 68 He departed 
out of temple and also from Athenes. 1526 Tindale 
John xvi. 7 Vf 1 departe, I will sende him vnto you. 
1547 8 Ordre 0/ Commvnion 16 Then shall the Prieste.. 
let the people depart. 1697 Drvoen Virg. Georg. 111. 818 
The Learned Leaches in Despair depart. 1841 hsu^ Arab. 
Nts. 1. 113 She then said to him, Depart, and return not 
hither. 

b. To set out (on a journey), set forth, start. 
Opp. to arrive. (Now commonly to leave.) 

c 1489 Caxton Sonnes 0/ Aymon i. 52 Whan the mornyng 
came, departed well erly from Parys the sayd Guenelon and 
his felawes. 1548 Hall Chron. 208 b, He entered the ship 
with the other, which were redy to depart. 1625-6 Purchas 
Pilgrimes II. 1081 The Negui was departed. And every 
man hastened to follow after. 1792 M rs. C. Smith Desmond. 
1 1 1. 61 In case the Duke should be departed, he directs her 
instantly to set out for Paris. 1817 W. Selwvn Law Nisi 
Prius (ed. 4) II. 969 If the ship did not depart from 
Portsmouth with convoy. Time-table. The train departs 
at 6.30. 

t c. To go away to or into (a place) ; to go 
forth, pass, proceed, make one's way. Obs. 

C1400 Lan/ranc's Cimrg. (MS. A) 305 To defende bat 
mater schal not departe into al pe lyme. 1586 B. Young 
Gnazzo's Civ. Conv. iv.227 He had a desire to depart home 
to his lodging. 1611 Bible Matt. ii. 12 They departed into 
their owne eountrey another way. 

t d. To depart ones way : to go one's way. Obs. 

1 S35 Coverdale i Esdras ix. 51 Departe you re waye then, 
& eate the best, & drynke the swetest. 

7. intr. To leave this world, decease, die, pass 
away. (Now only to depart from {this> life.) 

1501 Bury Wills (1850) 85 My body, if it happyt me to de- 
parte w'in vij. myle of gret Berkehamstede, to be buryed ther. 
1526 Tindalr Luke ii. 29 Lorde, now lettest thou thy 
scruaunt departe in peace. 1335 Stewart Cron. Scot. I. 
576 Constantius departit in Eborac throw Infirmitie. 1576 
Fleming Panopt. Epist. 39 That Marcellus a little before 
day, was departed. 1605 Stow Annates 39 He departed 
out of this life at Yorke. 170a J. Logan in Pa. Hist. Soc. 
Mem. IX. 94, 1 went to visit him the day before he departed. 
rti862 Buckle Civiliz. (i860) III. iv. 227 When a Scotch 
minister departed from this life. . 
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8. trans. To go away from, leave, quit, forsake. 
Now rare, exc. in phr. to depart this life ( = 7). 

(Ti34o Cursor M. 20266 (Br. Mus. MS.) Rcwe on vs, 
departe vs nou^t. 1536 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Ox/ord 
138 Nicholas Hore paid for the wine and departed their 
company. 1548 Hall Chron. 114 All the Welshemen were 
commaunded. . to depart the toune. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 
V. i. (161 1) 186 The soules of men departing this life. 1647 
N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. lix. (1739) 112 No Clergyman 
or other may depart the Realm, without the King's Licence. 
171a Addison S/ect. No. 517 § 1 Sir Roger de Coverley 
is dead. He departed this life at his house in the country. 
1734 tr. Rottin's Anc. Hist. (1827) II. 11. r26 Jugurtha was 
commanded to depart Italy. 1839 Keightlev Hist. Eng. 
II. 33 The clergy were ordered to depart the kingdom. 
1861 Dickens Gt. Expect, xxxiv, Mrs. J. Gargery had de* 
parted this life on Monday last. 

1 9. To send away, dismiss. Obs. 

1484 Caxton Chivalry 73 Charite. .departeth euery vyce. 
c 1500 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 28 The Kynge . . made 
them grete chere and so departyd them home agayne. 1614 
Raleigh Hist. World Pref. 17 The abolished parts are 
departed by small degrees. 

f 10. intr. To start, spring, come forth, or issue 
from ; to come of. Obs. 

£1477 Caxton Jason 56 b, By theyr countenaunce and 
habylements . . they ben departed from noble and goode 
hous. C1489 — Bla$tchardyn xliv. 173 Of churles, Dothe 
man and wyff, can departe noo goode fruyte. 

11. intr. {transf. and fig. from 6.) To withdraw, 
turn aside, diverge, deviate ; to desist {Jrom a course 
of action, ete.). To depart from : to leave, abandon ; 
to cease to follow, observe or practise. 

«393 Gower Con/. III. 103 The. .Nile. .Departeth fro his 
cours and falleth into the see Alexandrine. 1535 Coverdale 
Prov. iii. 7 Feare y' Lorde and departe from euell. 1590 
Spenser F. Q. 111. ii. 41 Shaniefull lustes .. which depart 
From course^ of nature. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. m. xl. 25s 
It was not with a design to depart from the worship of God. 
1733 Berkelev Alciphr. vn. § 24 They depart from received 
opinions. 1867 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) 1. App. 673 
The fourth narrative departs in several important points 
from the Chronicles. 1893 Law Times XCV. 27/1 Dis> 
inclination.. to depart from the long-established practice. 

III. +12. Depart with. a. To take leave 
of; to go away from. (Cf. 5, 6.) Obs. rare. 

150a Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) 1. iii. 22 Cursed 
& dampned spyrite, departe than forth with this creature. 
1563 Foxe A. <$• M. 763b, And so departed 1 with them. 

f b. To part with ; to give up, surrender ; to 
give away, bestow. (Cf. 2.) Obs. 

c 1485 Digby Myst. (1882) in. 102 O ye good fathyr of grete 
degre, thus to departe with your ryenes. 1595 Shaks. John 
11. 1. S63 Iohn.. Hath willingly departed with a part. 164a 
Perkins Pro/. Bk. \. § 47. 21 Shee hath departed with her 
right by the feoffment. 1793 Chipman Amer. Law Re/. 
(1871) 41 The officer had a lien on the cattle. Ou receipt 
I do not consider that the officer wholly departs with that 
lien. 

fl3. So Depart from, in the same sense (12 b). 

1548 Cranmer Calech. 81 b, Neyther by threatnyng. .cause 
him to depart from any portion of his goodes. 161a T. 
Taylor Comm. Titus i. s With what difficultie depart they 
[stones] from their naturall roughnesse? x68z Burnet 
Hist. Re/. 1 1. 88 The inferior clergy departed from their right 
of being in the House of Commons. 

t Depart, sb. Obs. [a. F. depart (13th e. in 
Godef.), f. dipartir to Depart. Partly treated as 
directly from the English verb ; cf. the sbs. leave } 
return, etc.] 

1. The act of departing, departure, a. Parting, 
separation. X). Departure from this life, death. 

c 1330 Arth. tf Merl. 4539 For depart of his felawes, And 
for her men that weren y-slawe. 1590 Spenser F. Q. iii. vii. 
20 That lewd lover did the most lament For her depart. 
1S91 Shaks. Two Gent. v. iv. 96 At my depart 1 gaue this 
[ringl vnto lulia. 1593 — 3 Hen. VI y 11. i. no When your 
braue Father breath 'd his latest gaspe, Tydings . . Were 
brought me of your Losse, and his Depart 1642 H. More 
Song 0/ Soul 11. 11. 11. xxxviii, The plantall hfes depart. 
1724 Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. {1733) I. 99 For her depart my 
heart was sair. 1840 Sportsman in Iret. 4 Scott. II. iv. 71, 
The salmon having long since made his depart. 

2. Old Chem. The separation of one metal from 
another with which it is alloyed. 

a 1626 Bacon (J.), The ehy mists have, a liquor called water 
of depart. 1686 W. Harris tr. Lemery s Course Chytn. 
(ed. 2) 79 The Depart, or parting of Metals, is when a Dis- 
solvent quits the Sletal it had dissolved to betake itself unto 
another. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. s.v., A certain Opera- 
tion in Chymistry is called the Depart \ because the Particles 
of Silver are made by it to depart from Gold when they were 
before melted together. 1751 Chambers Cycl., Depart, 
a method of refining, or separating gold from silver by means 
of aqua fortis.. .if you again filtrate this water, and pour on 
it the liquor of fixed nitre, you will have another depart, the 
calamine precipitating to the bottom. 

t Depa'rtable, -ible, a. Obs. [a. OF. de- 
partabU (13 -14th e. in Godef.), f. depart-ir vb. : 
see -ble. The form in -ible follows L. analogy : 
ef. L. part tbi lis from parttrt.'] 

1. That may be parted or separated ; separable. 
1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xvn. 26 pe Trinite, Thre persones in 

parcelles departable fro other, And alle pre but o god. 
c 1449 Pecock Repr. in. ii. 282 Ri3t of vce is dyuers and 
departable fro the ri}t of lordschip. 1450-1530 Myrr. onr 
Ladyc 104 Yf eny of them were departable from other. 

2. That may be, 01 is to be, divided or distri- 
buted ; divisible. 

[129a Britton hi. viii. § 4 Qe le heretage soit departable 
entre touz les enfauntz.] 1483 Cath. A ngl. 96 Departiabylle, 
dinisibitis. 1535 Act 27 Hen. VIII, c 26 § 35 Landes..to 
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be departed and deportable amonges Usuesand heires nudes. 
1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 139 b, The whiche tenemenles be 
deportable among the brethren. 5741 "J'. Robinson Gavel* 
kindW. 26 They had always been departible. 

fDepaTtal. Obs. rare, [f. Decant v. + -al, 
after arriva/.] Depart urc. 

1813 Galt Entail 1. xi. 8a When my father took his 
dcpartal to n better world. 1836 — in Tail's Alag. III. 
393 Speaking of my departal from Glasgow. 

t Depa'rtance. Obs. [a. OK. departancc, f. 
depart-tr : sec -anck.] Departure. 

»S79 WW* «V Inv. N. C. (Snrtees) 3.5, 1 will, that after the 
departence of this mortal lift*, .my bodie be buried. 159a 
Wvblkv Annorie 6x, 1 license crauc for this departaunce. 

f Depa*rte. In phrase lay a de parte (? error) 
for lay aparle, lay aside. 

c 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn iit 17 All rewthis layde a 
departe, as well for his fader as for his modre. 

Departed (dfpauttd), ppl- a. [f. Depakt v. 

+ -ED 1.] 

f 1. Divided into parts, etc. : see Depakt v. i, 2. 

c J.386 Chaucer Pars. T. r 898 < H.) Eyther tha y forletin her 
confessours al utterly, or elhs thay departen here schrifte 
in divers places ; hut sothely such departed schrifte hath no 
mercy of God. 3463 Bury Wills (1850) 36, 1 beqwethe . . 
a doubyl ryng departyd of gold, with a ruby and a turkeys. 

f2. Separated, parted; severed from the main 
body, schismatic, apostate ; in Jfer. separated by 
a dividing line (cf. Party a.\ Obs. 

1439 C'tess Warwick in E. E. Wills (1883) 117 A Skochen 
of myn Armes departyd with my lordys. f 3531 \st Eng. 
Bk. Amer. (Arb.) In trod. 31/x These ketters..is departed of 
the holy Romes chyrche. 5633 Eabl Manch. A I Atonda 
(1636) 14 If wee consider Death aright, It is bul a departed 
breath from dead earth. 

3. That has departed or gone away; past, bygone. 
155a IIvloet, Departed, dtssitits, frxteritus. 3845 J. 

Saunders Cabinet Pictures 30 Antiquity and departed 
greatness. 

4. spec. That has departed this life ; deceased. 
1503-4 Act 10 Hen. VII, c 35 Pream., Lyfe [b] as un- 

certayne to such as survyve as to them now departed. 3599 
B. Jonson Ev . Man out of Hum. v. iv, Shedding funereal 
tears over his departed dog. 5713 ADOtsoN«S)V<r/. No. 419 
r 1 Magicians, Demons, and departed Spirits. 1863 Faw- 
cett Pol. Econ. 111. ii. \\ \ The works of a departed artist. 

b. In this sense often used absolutely, the departed 
\sing. and //.) : cf. deceased. 

17*3 Wollaston Relig. Nat. ix. 308 The seats and circum- 
stances of the departed. 1794 Mas. Raocufpb Alyst. 
Ldolpho ii, A prayer for the soul of the departed. 1875 
Manning Mission If. Ghost ix. 249 The Catholic Church. . 
cherishes with loving memory all her departed. 1887 Bowen 
AEneid vi. 330 The departed ts placed on the funeral bed. 

Depart er 1 (d/paMtai). [f. Depakt v. + *m i : 
probably a. OF. departeur (nom. case orig. de- 
parture, ob). departeor), f. dtpartir to Depart.] 

f 1. A divider, distributor ; discemer. Obs. 

3383 Wyclif Luke xii. 14 A ! man, who ordeynede me 
domesman, ether departer, on 30U? — Jlebr. iv. 13 Tbe 
word of God is.. departer or demer of thou^tis and inten- 
ciouns of hertis. c 3400 Aflol. Loll. 61 He is not ordeind 
juge ne departar vp on men. 

f2. 0/ (I Chem. One who separates a metal from 
nn alloy ; a refiner of gold or silver. Cf. Partem. 

5656 Blount Glossogr. s.v. Finour, Fiaours of Gold and 
Silver .. A(ct] 4 H[en.] 7. ca. a. They be also called 
Parters in the same place ; sometimes De farters. 

3. One who separates or secedes from n body or 
cause ; a scceder. (Now merged in sense 4.) 

1586 Febne Blat. Gentrie 311 A departer from bis Cap- 
taynes Banner. 3820 Examiner No. 6$3. 644/t l.ady 
Charlotte Lindsay, another of the departers. i860 Pusey 
A fin. Prof A. 61 They are all departers, i.e. .. before they 
were cast out visibly in the body, they departed in mind. 

4. One who departs or goes away. 

1673 O. Walkeb Education 333 The Patron leaveth the 
rest and accompanieth the departer. 5705 Col.Rec. Penn- 
sylv. II. 331 An Act about Departers out of this Province. 
1747 Franklin Ess. Wks. 1840 II). 13 The hurry and dis- 
order of departers, carrying away their effects. 

t Depa'rter a . Lata. Obs. [subst. use of AF. 
departer (Britton III. iv. 25) « OK. depart ir pres. 
Inf. to depart, departing.] =Depahtuhe 6. 

i6a8 Coke On Lift. 139 a, A departer in despight of the 
Court . . when tbe Tenant or Defendant after appearance. . 
makes departure in despight of the Court.. It is called 
a retraxit, s 75 1 Ch a m h e us Cvct., Depa rture or Departer, 
in law, a term properly applied to a person, who first plead* 
ing one thing in bar of an action, and that being replied to, 
he waves it, and insists on something different. 

Deportable, var. form of Departable a. Obs. 

Departing, vbl. sb. [f. Depart v. + -ino K] 
Tbe action of the verb Depart, in various senses. 

+ 1. Division (in various senses) \ distribution, 
sharing. Obs. 

a 1340 Hamk>le Psalter exxxv. 13 He departyd he redd 
see in departynges. c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 81 In de- 
partyng of meritis to whom bat hem likib. 5382 — t Cor. 
xii. 6 Departtngis of worchingis. 1398 TaevisA Bartk. De 
P. R. xv. xlvi. (1495) 504 Dalmacia is a prouynce of Grece 
by olde departynge of londe. ^3449 Pf.cock Repr. 407 
In summe cuntreis the departing was mad other wise and 
into iij parties, c 3450 Merlin 336 Ech man toke at bis 
wille of that hyni liked, and made noon other departynge. 
1513 Douclas AEneis vi. Prol. 90 The sted of fell turmeniis, 
With seir departingis. 1599 Hakluvt Voy. II. I. 93 In de- 
parting of the bootie. 

f 2. Separation. Obs. or arch. 

c 1300 A". A lis. 913 And makith mony departyng Rytweone 
knyght and his swetyng. c 1340 Cursor Al. 895 < Fairf.) Fra 
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bis day sal departynge be for -sob betwix wommon and be. 
c 1400 Apol. Loll. 73 He ware of making of mariagts, & of 
diuorsis or departingis. 1530 Palsgr. 3x3/1 Departynge 
of man and wyfe, repudiatufn, diuorse. 1593 Snaxs. 3 
If en. /V, 11. vi. 41 A deadly grone like life anof deaths de- 
parting. 185* 5 M. Arnold Poems, Patted Lravee> At this 
bitter departing. 

f b. concr. Flace of separation ; division, boun- 
dary. Obs. 

1460-70 Bk. Quintessence 5 And bat erbely watir wole first 
come out bat is in be necke, ond so til it be come out vnto 
be departinge bitwixe it and be quinte essence. 

3. Hie action of leaving, taking one's leave or 
going away; departure. (In early use Mcaving 
each other, separation \ as in 3. Now rare or 
Obs. ; replaced by Departure.) 

a sij< After. R. av> pis was hb driwerie bet he bileauede 
and 3ef ham in his aepartunge. 1340 Hamfole Pr. Come. 
6113 pt day of departyng fra God away, c 3386 Chaucer 
A fan of Last/s T. 16a The day is come of hire departyng. 
1481-90 Howard Ifouseh. Bks. (Roxb.) 186 At my Lordes 
departynge from London, c 1500 Three Kings Sous 73 Athis, 
my frende, the tyme is come now of oure departyng. 3644 
Milton Judgm. Bucer (1851) 335 Not ..the mis-beteeving 
of him who departs, but the departing of him who mis* 
be lee vs. 

fb. = Departure 2 b ; decease, death. Obs. 

s.386 Wyclip a Tim. iv. 6 The tyme of my departyng is 
ny3. -535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 4^86 How King Donald 
was crownit . . and of his worthic Dtidis . . and his Depart- 
ing. 1633 Bp. Hall Aledit. tf Vonv* y Passing Bell {t%$\) 87 
It calls us . . to our preparation, for our own departing. 

attrib. a 1618 Raleicn Rem. (1664) 114 If you were Jaid 
upon your departing bed. 

t o. f l S- Dcpartnrc from a given state or course j 
falling away; secession, desertion, apostasy. 

15*6 Tindale a Thess. ii. 3 Except theie come a depart- 
ynge fyrst. 3504 T. B. La Primaud. Er. Acad. 11. 563 The 
departing and declining of the soule. 

f 4. Departing with : parting with, giving up. 

«5ao Wolsey in Kllis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. fi. 11 Of the 
frankke departyng with of all that 1 had in thys world. 

Depa'rting, a. [C Depart v. + -ixo 2 .] 
That departs, goes away, or takes leave ; parting ; 
Jig. vanishing (often with reference to sense b). 

1 751 Johnson Rambler No. 187 r 3 She stood awhile to 
gaze upon the departing vessel. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
III. 57 The opposite streams of entering and departing 
courtiers. 1875 Jovvett Plato (ed. 2) III. 155 Reflecting 
the departing glory of Hellas. 18. . Timing Hymn 1 The 
Radiant morn 1 , The shadows of departing day. 
b. Dying. 

1603 Knolles Turks ( 1638) 331 It is the only sacrifice 
that my old departing ghost desireth of thee. 3633 Bp. Hall 
Aledit. ff Vows % Passing-bell ^(1851) 87 It calls us . . to our 
prayers, for the departiog soul. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
II. 183 While the prayer for the departing was read at his 
bedside. 

t Depa'rtingly, adv. Obs. rare. [f. prec. + 
-ly -.] In a divided manner ; separately. 

3388 Wyclif Num. x. 7 Symple cry of trumpis schat be, 
and thet schnlen not soune departyngli [338a not stownd- 
meel ; Vulg. non concise ululabunt). 

t Depa'rtisinff , vbl. sb. Sc. Obs. [? from a 
vb. dtparlise (cf. Op '. departissifnent^departissetir)^ 
or ? corruption of deparlison.'] Partition. 

1478 Act. Audit. 86 (Jam.) The said breve ofdepertising of 
the said half landisof Blith. 1480 Act. Dom. Cone. 66 (ibid.) 
The divisioune & departising made, .the xx day of Julij. 

+ Depa rtison. Obs. In 5 -yaoun, -own, -on, 
-isonne ; also 5-6 dopartaon. [a. OF. deparlison, 
f. dtpartcr, after partison :— L. part il ion-em, n. of 
action from partire to divide.] Earlier form of 
Departition. 

1. Division into parts; distribution, partition. 
3444 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 217 Make a departysoun Of 

ther tresours to folk in indigence, c 3450 At irour Saluacioun 
4176 And taken hire half his kyngdome be twypart de- 
part isonne. 

2. Separation. 

c 3440 Lydg. Secrees 29 Tbou must first Conceyven . . un- 
kouth divysion, Watir from Eyr by a dysseuerance, And 
Ayr from Eyr by a departyson. 

3. Departure ; transf. decease. 

e 1450 Lokelich Grail xliii. 433 Aftyr here deth and de- 
partysowa. c 1475 Parienay 304 At ther departson had 
thay gret dolour. 

t Repartition (d/paJli pn). Obs. Also 5 
•ycyon, -iayon, 6 -yaion, -icion. [n. of action 
f. Depart v., 00 L. analogies : cf. L. parlitio, 
dispertitio, f . partire, dispertire. The ear 1 tcr form , 
from OF., was Depaktison, of which this may be 
considered an adaptation to the Latin type.] 

1. Distribution, partition ; —prec. 1. 

? c 3530 in Pol. Rel. % L. Poems <j.866< 33 Peraventure thei 
seke departysion of ther heritage. 

2. Separation ; severance. 

c 1400 Test. Love ill. (1560) 494/1 The same law that 
joyneth by wedlocke . . yeveth libel of departicion bycause 
of devorse. 1430 Lyix;. Chron. Troy in. xxv, Now hast thou 
made a departisyon Of vs that were by hole affection Yknyt 
in one. 1470-85 Ma i.o«y Arthur xm. vii, Hit shall greue 
me ryghte sore the departycyon of this felauship. 

3. Departure. 

3470-85 Maloby Arthur ix. xxxvi, Ye putte vpon me that 
1 shold ben cause of his departycyon. 

Departitor (tlfpaatoi't^j). rare. [Agent-n. 
from Depaut v. with L. suffix: cf. L. partilor, 
dispertrtor.] One who divides or distributes. 
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j 88a J. Payne iooi Nights IX. 138, I called in a depar- 
titor from the Cadi's Court and be divided amongst us the 
money. 

Dopartlzanizot see De- II. 1. 

Department (d/paitm^m), sb. Also 5 do- 
partement. [ME. a. F. dtpartcmcnt (12th c. in 
Hatzf.) — Pr. defartc-, departimenl, It. diparte- 
mento, a Romanic deriv. oi depart ire, V. dtpartir: 
sec Depart v. and -ment. 

The senses in 1 from OF. were apparently obsolete before 
those io II were introduced from modern trench.] 
f L The action of departing. Obs. 

fl. ■■Departuhe, in various senses : a. separa- 
tion; b. going away, leave-taking, withdrawal; 
c. decease. 

c 1450 A f irour Saluacioun 1800 Yt we come to thi joys 
with out departement. c 1477 Caxton Jason 65 Alas Jason 
. . prolonge ye and tarye your departement e 3500 Alelusine 
07 rhanne he toke leue of tbem and they were sorowfull of 
theire departement. 357a Lament. Lady Scotland in Se. 
Poems \hth C. II. 350 liefoir her laM department. 3586 
A. Dav Eng.Secretary t. (1625) 87 lly meanes whereof grew 
this . . unkinde department betweene us. 3614 Wotton 
Archil. (1672) 61 Our Sight is not well contented with those 
sudden departments from one extream to another, a 3677 
I)ar«ow Wks.{i6$6) 1 1. 383 The seperation, department and 
absence of the soul from the body. 

f2. Division, partition, distribution. Obs. 

3677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. 18 Making the distributions 
and departments of his rayes. 

II. 3. ' Separate allotment ; province or busi- 
ness assigned to a particular person * (J.) ; hence in 
wider application : A separate division or pai t of a 
complex whole or organized system, esp. of activi- 
ties or studies ; a branch, province. 

IJohnson, 1755, calls it ' a French term '.] 

a 3735 Arbutiinot U.)» The Roman fleets., had their 
several stations and departments. 3764 Footk Patron 11. 
Wks. 1799 I. 349 Tbe highest pitch cf perfection in every 
department of writing but one— the dramatic. 383a G. 
Dowkls Lett. Cont. Countries I. 538 Among the professors 
. . Messrs. Gautier and Picot.whose departments are severally 
astronomy and history. 1856 Sia 15. Hrodik Psychol. Inq. 
I. v. 173 Hitherto .. little progress has been made in this 
department of knowledge. 3883 Nature 17 May p6 To judge 
. .whether the co-opcraiion of scientific men would have ren- 
dered the English department more instructive than it is. 

b. spec . One of the separate divisions or branches 
of state or municipal administration. 

In the U.S. the word is used in the titles of the great 
branches of administration, of which there are eight, the 
Departments {Pepts.) of State (orig. Foreign Affairs), 
War, Treasury. Navy, Post-office^ jTui/ice, Interior, and 
Agriculture. The Dept. of Labour is subordinate to that 
of ihe Interior. 

In Great Britain, the great departments of State are not so 
named titularly, but the word is used in naming subdivisions 
or branches of these, e.g. the Factory Dept. , and Prisons 
Dept. of the Home Office, and for certain other branches of 
administration as the Paymaster Generals Dept., Science 
and Art Dept., Exchequer and Audit Dept., etc ; also in 
the Gas, Water, Electric Lighting, Tramways* and other 
Depart fttents of a municipal Corporation. 

1769 Junius Lett. i. 3 Only mark how the principal de- 
partmeots of the State are bestowed. 3791 Washington 
Writ. O802} XII. 81 Statements from the proper depart- 
ment (of trie United States] will . . apprize you of the exact 
result. '863 H. Cox Instil. Pref. 7 A general account of 
the Kritish Government, of the fjowers and practice of its 
several department*. Ibid. 111. vii. 696 The regulation of 
other departments subordinate to the Treasury. 3890 M. 
Townseno U. S. 374 The Department of State was esta- 
blished by Act of Congress July aj, 1^89, which act deno- 
minated it as the Department of Foreign Affairs. 389a A. 
H. Hart Form, of Union 144 In establishing the Treasury 
Department a strong effort was made to create a Secretary 
of tne Treasury as an agent of Congress. 
4. One of the districts into which France is divided 
for administrative purposes, and which were sub- 
stituted for the old provinces in 1790. Also ap- 
plied to administrative divisions in some other 
countries. 

379a Exptan. New Terms in Ann, Reg. p. xv. Depart, 
men is, the general divisions of France. 3793 Objections to 
War Examined 15 Its States broken up and converted into 
French Departments. 3811 \V. Spalding Italy * //. 
111. 383 Corsica., is still a province of that kingdom 
[France]. It forms a depart meet, called by its own name 
3859 JepHSON Brittany^ xvi. 353 Situated on the confluence 
of the He and the Vilaine, from whence tbe modem depart' 
ment derives its name, 
b. A part, portion, section, region, rare. 

383J IIt. Martineau Demerara \. 3 In tbe richest regions 
of this department of the globe. 

Department, v* nonce- wd. [f. prec. sb.] 
traits. To divide into departments, or branches. 

3885 Miss Bkaodon Wyllanfs Weird 111. 261 Everything 
was to be classified, departmented. Organisation was to be 
the leading note. 

Departmental (dfpajtme'ntal), a. [ad. mod. 
F. dtparlcmcntal : sec prec. sb. and -al.] 

1. Of or pertaining to a French Depatlinent. 

379s Mackintosh Vind. Gallic* ^Vks. 1846 III. 111 The 
series of three elections was still preserved for the choice of 
Departmental Administrators. 186a Eraser's Mag. July 
128 The municipal and departmental archives and public 
libraries in France. 

b. gen. Of or pertaining to a particular district 
or region. 

1883 F.. Ci.ono in Knowledge 15 June 35* Indra god 
of the bright sky . . a departmental or tribal deity. 
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2. Of or pertaining to a department or branch of 
government, or of any organized system. 

1831 South ey in Q. Rev. XLVIII. 256 It has found an 
active auxiliary in the departmental process. 1854 Times, 
Let. War Correspt. 31 Mar., Needless departmental eti- 
quette. 1883 American VII. 65 The new Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue in his first departmental report to the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Hence Departmentally adv.; also Departmen- 
talism, attachment to departmental methods; 
Departmentalize v ., to divide into departments ; 
Departme ntaliza'tion. 

1846 R. Foao Gatherings fr. Spain 31 It was found to be 
no easy matter to carry departmentalization. 1878 Eraser's 
Mag. XVIII. 636 We have . .been, geographically speaking, 
in the Jura, though departmental^ in the Doubs. 1886 
Pall Mall G. 1 Jan. 4/1 The . . crippling diseases of official 
red tape and departmentalism. 

Departson, var. Departison, Obs. t departure. 

Departure (d/pautiui). [a. OF. *departeiire J 
desparteiire :— late L. type *dispartitura, i. dispar- 
lire, F. diparl-ir to Depart : see -ube.] 

f 1. Separation, severance, parting. Obs. 

a 1533 Ld. Berhers Huon clxii. 631, 1 shall make a depar- 
ture of your two loues. 1550 Scot in Strype Ann. Re/. I. 
App. vii. 17 The departure of Gascoygne. 1581 Lambarde 
Eiren. 11. vii. (1588)201 Controversies, oetweene masters and 
servants, touching their departure. 1643 Milton Divorce 
viii. (1851) 40 Much more can no other remedie or retire- 
ment be found but absolute departure. 

f h. concr, A boundary separating two regions ; 
a separation, division. Obs, 

1323 Lo. Behners Froiss. I. cccaaiv. 505 By the ryuer of 
Aude, the whiche was the departure of bothe realmes. 

t c. Old Chem. Separation of a melal from an 
alloy or a solution. Obs. 

i7»7~5i Chambers Cycl. s.v. Depart x If the aqua fortis, 
having quitted the silver, and being united with the copper, 
hi. then filtrated, it is called aqua seennda : in which if you 
steep an iron plate some hours, you will have another de- 
parture ; for the menstruum will let go the copper, and prey 
on the iron. 

f d. Departure with : parting with, giving up. 
(Cf. Dkpartiko vbl. sb. 4.) 

a 1563 G. Cavenoish Wolsey (iBgs) 177 A bare andsymple 
departure with another's right. 

2. The action of departing or going away. 

a 1533 Lo. Bf.rners HuonUxxv. 268 After his departure 
Kynge Charlemayn made redy his company. i6u Shaks. 
Wint. T. 111. ii. 78 Vou knew of his departure, as you know 
What you haue vnderta'ne to doe in's absence. 1667 Milton 
P. L. xi. 303 Departure from this happy place. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. a) I. 375 The hour of departure has arrived. 

b. The action of departing this life ; decease, 
death. Obs. or arch. 

1558 Bury Wills (1850) 150 All theise .. things to him 
before bequeathed to be delyvered to him . . w^in a quarter 
of one yeare after my departure. 161 1 Bible 2 Tim. iv. 6 
The time of my departure is at hand. 1752 Johnson 
Rambler No. 303 F j The loss of our friends, .impresses. . 
upon us the necessity of our own departure. 1821 Mad. 
D'Arblay Lett. Nov., 1 had thought him dead, having 
heard, .a report that asserted his departure. 

3. transf. and Jig. Withdrawal, divergence, de- 
viation (from a path, course, standard, etc). 

a i6q4Tillotson(J.\ The fear of the Lord, and departure 
from evil. 1705 C Purshall Mech. Macrocosm 122 Their 
..Departure North, and South, are sometimes Greater, and 
sometimes Less, than that of the Sun. 1782 Priestley 
Corrupt. C/ir. I. Pref. 15, I have not., taken notice of every 
departure from the original standard. 1831 Examiner 261/2 
Every departure from truth is a blemish. 1875 Maine Hist. 
Inst. ii. 52 Partial and local departures from the Brebon 
Law were common all over Ancient Ireland. 

4. The action of setting out or starting on a 
journey ; spec, the starting of a railway train from 
a station. Also alt rib. (Opposed to arrival.) 

1540 Stat. 32 Hen. VIII, c. 14 [They] in tend e to make . . 
their departur from the said porte . . as soone as wynde and 
wether wyl seme. 1598 Hakluyt Voy. I. 421 (R.) At their 
departure was sbot off all the ordinance of the ship. 1776 
Gibbon Decl.fyF. i. ^1838) 1. 17 Whenever the trumpet gave 
the signal of departure. 1871 Morley Voltaire (1886) 101 
The period of twenty years between Voltaire's departure 
from England and his departure for Berlin. 1887 W. E. 
Norris Major $ Minor II. 138 Miss Huntley was standing 
on the departure side of the little KingsclifT station. Mod. 
The Booking Office is open 15 minutes before the departure 
of each train. 

5. Jig. The starting or setting out on a course of 
action or thought. New deparlure : a fresh start ; 
the beginning of a new course of procedure ; cf. 7 b. 

1839 Calhoun Wks. (1874) III. 399 My aim is fixed, to 
take a fresh start, a new departure on the States Rights 
Republican tack. 1876 Gladstone Homeric Synchr. 9 To 
begin by stating my point of departure. 1883 Chalmers & 
Hough Bankruptcy Act Introd.9 The present Act makes a 
fresh departure in bankruptcy legislation. 

6. Laiv. a. A deviation in pleading from the 
ground taken by the same parly in an antecedent 
plea. 7 b. Departure in despite cf the courl : sec 
quot. 1 64 1 {obs.). 

1548 Act*-i Edw. VI, c. a § 6 The Justices . . shall .. de- 
termine . . the said Offences concerning every such Departure. 
16x8 Coke On Lift. 304 b, A departure in pleading is said 
to be when the second Plea containeth matter not pursuant 
to his former. 1641 Termes de la Ley nob, Departure 
from a plee or matter. Ibid., Departure in despight of the 
Court, is when the^ Tenant or Defendant appeareth to the 
action brought against him, &. .is called after. ; in the same 
term, if he do not appeare, but make default, it is a depar- 
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ture in despight of the Court, and therefore he shall be con- 
demned. • 

7. Navigation, a. The distance (reckoned in 
nautical miles) by which a ship in sailing departs 
or moves east or west from a given meridian ; 
change of longitude. (Abbreviated dep.) b. The 
bearing of an object on the coast, taken at the 
commencement of a voyage, from which the dead 
reckoning begins. 

1669 Sturmv Mariner's Mag. bk. iv. 158 Retain tbe ob- 
served Difference of Latitude .. and thereby find the 
Departure from the Meridian. 1699 Hacke Coll. Voy. 

I. 42 Next day we took a new Departure from thence 
[Isle of Ascension]. 1810 J. H. Moork Pract. Navigator 
52 Easting or westing, in Plane Sailing, is called Departure 
or Meridian Distance. Ibid. 66 Suppose a ship takes her 
departure from the Lizard. 1837 Penny Cvcl. VIII. 414 The 
number of miles in the course multiplied by the sine of the 
angle which it makes with the meridian gives the departure 
in miles. 1884 Encycl. Brit. XVII. 270 When clear of the 
harbor, .a bearing is taken of one known object and the dis- 
tance estimated, .the result, .is entered in the log-book with 
the exact time. This is called the deparlure (i. e. from the 
land). 

Hence (ttonce-wds.) Departurism, Depa'rturist, 

in the expressions new departurism, new depar- 
lurist, the principle, or the advocate, of a * new 
departure ' in any movement or course of action. 

1887 J. E. Dwinell Side Lights 10/2 The argument for 
the presence of New Departurism. 1887 G. W. Vediti in 
Amer. Annals of Deaf J riy 163, I did not mean him, but 
only the new departunsts, ROssler, Arnold. 

Depascent (dipae-sent), a. rare. [ad. L. 
depdscent-emy pr. pple. of depdsccre, depdsci, to cat 
down, consume, waste.] Consuming. 

1651 Biggs New Disp. r 295 By the vigour of the di- 
gestible, esurine, and depascent ferment. 1727 Bailey vol. 

II. Depascent, feeding greedily. 1755 in Johnson. 1822 
G000 Stud. Med. (1834) 1 1. 430 American Yaws— Depascent; 
and destroying progressively both muscle and bone. 

DepaSS (dqxi's), v. rare. [a. F. depasser, in 
OF. desp-, f. des- (see Dis-) + passer to Pass.] 
t a. intr. To go, pass away, depart. Obs. b. trans. 
To pass beyond. 

1559 in Burgh Rec. Peebles 5 May (Jam. Supp.\ The 
sojarris. .to depas incontinent of the toune. 1880 Blaekw. 
Mag. CXL. 505 Having depassed the height of 1800 metres 
. . above which fir-trees do not thrive. 

f Depastion. Obs. rare. [ad. L. depdstidn-em 
eating down, feeding of cattle, n. of aclion from L. 
depdscfrc : see Depascent.] Consumption. 

1658 Bp. Reynolds Lord's Su/pcrxv'ii, A wasting depas- 
tion and decay of Nature. Ibid, xviii, That continual 
depastion of his radical moysture by vital heat. 

f Depa*8tor. Obs. nonce>wd. [agent-noun from 
L. depdsche (see Depascent), after pastor. \ One 
who feeds upon, eats away, or consumes. 

1583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. 11. (1882) gi The wicked Hues 
of their pastors (or rather depastors). Ibid. 95 No more is 
he a good pastor or minister, but rather a depastor and 
minisher. 

Depasturage (d/pa'stiureds). [f. Depasture 
v. + -age.] a. The eating down of pasture by 
grazing animals, b. Right of pasture. 

1765 Projects in Ann. Reg. 144/1 The plants were all in a 
condition for depasturage. 1797 Buan Eccl. Law (ed. 6) 

III. 477 The value or usual price of the depasturage of such 
beasts per week upon such eddish or after-grass. 1807 Van- 
couvEa Agric. Devon(xZii> 218 The inhabitants . .have the 
right of a free depasturage for their sheep Upon the moor. 
1875 J. FiSMEa Laudholding in Eng^Dxt profit which arose 
from sheep-farming led to the depasturage of the land. 

Depasture (d/pa stiiu), v. [f. De- I. i + 

Pasture v. ; cf., for sense, OF. depaistre (Cotgr. 
desp-)> ad. L. depdscere to eat down, consume.] 

1. trans. Of cattle : To consume the produce of 
(land^ by grazing upon it ; to use for pasturage. 

1596 Spenser State Irel. Wks. (Globe ed.) 630/1 To keepe 
theyr cattell. .pasturing upon the mountayn. .and removing 
still to fresh land, as they have depastured the former. 
a 1796 Vancouver in A. \oung Ess. Agric. (18 13) II. 284 
The sheep and cow cattle, with which the pnmest of the 
grass lands through the county are generally depastured. 
1799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 303 The cows are fed in 
summer on cut clover, without allowing them to depasture 
it. 1858 Carlvle Fredk. Gt. (1865) 1 1, vii. iii. 264 Clayey 
country, dirty-greenish, as if depastured partly by geese. 

transf. $ fig. 1610 G. Fletcher Christ's Vict, xl, Nor 
Hibla, though his thyme depastured, As fast againe with 
honie blossomed. 1864 Sat. Rev. XVI II. 381A it Austria 
is forced to depasture the land with hordes of soldiery. 

2. intr. To graze. 

1586 Wills * Inv. N. C. 11. Surtees (i860) 131 My cattell 
shall remayne and depasture, uppon my gronndes. .as they 
are at this instante. x6a8 Coke On Litt. 96 a, To sheere 
all the sheep depasturing within the manor. 1783 Paley 
Mor. Philos. (1818) I. 114 Whilst bis flocks depastured upon 
a neighbouring hill. 1840 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. I. III. 263 
Over this vast open field, .no cattle can depasture. 

fig. x6oo Fairfax Tasso xm. lxxix. 250 The bait and food, 
Whereon his strange disease depastred long. 

3. trans. To put (cattle) to graze ; to pasture or 
feed (cattle). 

1713 Derham Phys. Theol. v. L 307 Depasturing their 
Cattel in the Desarts and uncultivated World. 1809 Nat. 
Hist, in Ann. Reg. 799/2 The country on which the sheep 
are depastured . . is set out into divisions. _ 1844 Williams 
Real Prop. (1877) 324 A right of depasturing cattle on the 
land of another. 

fig- 1859 I« Taylor Logic in Theol. 240 The human spirit 
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. depasturing itself in the fat levels of the Greek literature. 
1865 Alex. Smith Summ. Skye 1 1. 147 We could pleasantly 
depasture our eyes on the cultivated ground. 

4. Of land : To furnish pasturage to (cattle). 

1805 Luccock Nat. Wool 196 This part of the county . . 
now. . depastures flocks in whose frame and fleece are visible 
some strong symptoms of a more fashionable breed. 1844 
Port Phillip (Austral.) Patriot 22 July 3/6 The run will de- 
pasture about 4000 sheep. 

Hence Depastured a. ; Depa-sturlngf vbl. 
$b. and a. ; also Depasturable a., capable of 
being depastured; Depastura tion, Depasture sb., 
depasturing. 

1704 Gisbohne Walks Forest v. (1796) 85 The bare worn 
track, and close-depastured plain. 1807 Vancouver Agric, 
Devon (1813) 282 The depasturable parts of the forest. 1823 
Surtees Durham III. 239 note, Bees were of so much im- 
portance that, .the depasturing of bees was one article of a 
solemn concordat between two religious houses. 1841 Jrnl. 
R. Agric. Soc. 1 1. 11. 216 It [the winter tare] is sometimes 
resorted to for depasturation in the spring. 1846 J. Baxter 
Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) J. 380 Mowing and depasturing 
are modes of cropping, comprehended in the term manage- 
ment of meadows. 1856 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. XVII. 1. 282 
If you watch cows on depasture, you observe them select 
their own food. 1858 Carlvle Fredk. Gt. II. vii. iii. 183 
This is memorable ground . . little as the idle tourists think, 
or the depasturing geese, who happen to be there. 

t Depa*triate, v. Obs. [f. De- 1. 2 + L. patna 
fatherland : cf. med.L. dispatriare in same sense.] 
intr. To leave or renounce one's native country ; 
to expatriate oneself. 

«x688 ViLLiEas (Dk. Buekhm.) Chances Wks. (1714) 154 
If they should hear so odious a thing of us, as that we 
should depatriate. a 1797 Mason Dean ff Squire (R.), 
A subject born in any state May, if he please, depatriate. 

t Depau'per, v. Obs. [a. OF. depaupcrer, ad. 
L. dtpauperdre : see next.] « Depauperate v. 

156a WinJet Cert. Tractates Wks. 1888 I. 8 The depau- 
piring the tennentis be jour fewis, augmentationis and 
uthens e2aetionis. 1571 Sc. Acts Jos. VI (181 4) 69 (Jam.) 
Ve haue. .depaupereit the inhabitantis of the toun. 

Depauperate, a- Also 5-6 -at. [ad. 
L. depauperat-us, pa. pple. of depauperare : see 
next. J Made poor ; impoverished (obs. in general 
use); b. Bot., etc. -Depauperated. 

1460 Capgrave Chron. 103 Alle tho that were depauperat 
and spoiled be his predecessoure. a 157a Knox Hist. Ref 
Wks. 1846 I. 404 The depauperat saulhs that this day dwell 
thairin. 1670 Lex Talionis 16 It loses much of its vivacity, 
and becomes depauperate and affect. 1863 A. Gray Lett. 
(1893) 508 Inclosed are depauperate specimens [of the seeds]. 
1883 Syd. Soc. Lex. } Depauperate^ impoverished; as if 
starved ; diminished in size for want of favourable condi- 
tions of nourishment, and such like. Also.. having no, or 
few, flowers. 

Depauperate (d/p^-per^t), v. [f. ppl. stem 
of med.L. depauperare to impoverish, reduce to 
poverty, f. De- I. 1 + pauperare to make poor, f. 
pauper poor.] trans. To render poor, to im- 
poverish ; to reduce in quality, vigour, or capacity. 

1623 Cockeram, Depauperate, to impouerish. 1647 Jer. 
Taylor Dissuas. Popery u. w. % 7 To represent God in a 
carved stone, or a painted Table, does depauperate our 
understanding of God. 1668 Phil. Trans. III. 891 The 
blood is now . . depauperated of the spirituous and finer 
particles, 1708 Molymeux ibid. XXVI. 59 Liming .. doth 
not so much Depauperate the Ground. 175* Carte Hist. 
Eng. III. 728 Bishops.. had made shameful depredations 
on the church and depauperated many of the sees. 1886 
Ch. Times 5 Nov. 173/2 By depauperating the national creed. 

Hence Depau'perating vbl. sb. and a* 

1770 Monthly Rev. 20 In this depauperating and attenu* 
ating course the patient, .persevered. 

Depauperated, a. [f. prec. + -ed.] 
Rendered poor, impoverished ; reduced or deterio- 
rated in quality, vigour, capacity, etc. 

1666 J. Smith Old Age (1752)95 The best blood itself, .be- 
comes weak and much depauperated. 1756 C Lucas Ess. 
Waters II. a6i A languid, depauperated and broken state 
of the juices. 1870 C. B. Claake in Macm-. Mag. Nov. 48/2 
The feeble, the sickly, and the depauperated should be 
weeded out in the struggle for existence. 1881 Huxley in 
Nature XXIII. 611 The fish is left in that lean and de- 
pauperated state. 

b. Hot., etc. Stunted or degenerate from want 
of nutriment; starved; imperfectly developed from 
any cause that produces results analogous to in- 
nutrition. 

1830 Linoley Nat. Syst. Bot. 275 Flowers hermaphrodite, 
surrounded by braclese, the outer of which are petaloid 
and herbaceous, the inner depauperated and coloured. 1888 
A themeum t Sept. 293/3 The rocks of this age present only 
a depauperated flora and fauna. 

Depauperation d/p^per^-Jan). [ad. med.L. 
dipaupcrdtion-em, n. of action f. depauperare to 
impoverish : see Depauperate.] The process or 
condition of being depauperated ; impoverishment. 

1664 Baxter in Life % Times 1. (16961 106, 1 fell into 
another fit of Bleeding, which . . after my former depauper- 
ation, did weaken me much. 1750 Caste Hist. Eng. II. 
320 Getting the great seal put to blank charters, to the de- 
pauperation of the Crown. 1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 
59 Flowers axillary, or in terminal spikes or racemes, in 
Consequence of the depauperation of the upper leaves. Ibid. 
233 A singular depauperation of tbe calyx . . in which that 
organ is reduced sometimes to a mere obsolete ring. 

Depauperize (dip^peraiz), v.* [f. De- I. i 

4- paupenze y after L. depauperare : see prec] = 
Depauperate, Pauperize. 
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1873 Huxlrv Crit. ff Addr. 306 This immense fauna of 
Miocene Arctogavi is shrunk and depauperized in North 
Asia. 

Hence Depauperlza'tion, depauperation, pau- 
perization. 

1844 Lincaxd Augto-Sax: Ch. (1858) I. vt. ai8 heading, 
Depauperizaiion of the Church. 1877 II. Woodwaso 111 
Encycl. Brit. VI. 656/t After such extreme retrogression, 
the depauperication of certain parts and organs . . in the 
Anomoura is easily to be understood and admitted. 

De-pauperize (d/p§-per;>iz\ v* [f. De- II. i 
+ pauperize] trans. To raise or free from pauper- 
ism ; to DlSt'AUPEIUZE. 

1863 W. 13. Jerrold Signatt 0/ Distress 303 The boys in 
this union will never be depauperized ; they have to mix 
with the men, most of whom are gaol-birds. 1883 igth Cent. 
May 909 The neglected children, .must be depauperized 
before they can be received Into good and respectable 
homes. 

t Depe, v. Oh. [OK. (Anglian) d/pan - OFrts. 
dtpa, OS. d6pian (MDu. dSpen, Du. doopen, LG. 
dSpen, whence Sc. dopa, Da. dobe), OHG. toufen, 
touffan {i—toufjan, MHG. tihiftn, toufen, Gcr. 
taufen^, Goth, daupjan, 'to baptize*; 111 MUG., 
MDu. (and Goth, uflattpjatt) with the wider sense 
* !o immerse, to dip * ; OTcut. *da up/an causal of 
*denpan, daup, dupan* to be deep, *denpoz, Goth. 
diups, deep. But in ME. this verb ran together 
with the cognate depe, Deep, OE. dlepan, dypan, 
to make deep, to submerge.] 

1. To immerse as a religious rite, to baptize. 

r 960 Rmhiu. Gosp. Matt. iii. ti Ic eowic depu vet dyppe 
wa-ttre. Ibid. 13 prette he warre depid. Ibid. 14 lc sceat 
fram be beon vet wesa deped vet fullwihted. e C315 Shorf.. 
ham 1 1 Olepi me mot hym depe Ine the watrr. 1340 Ayenb. 
107 Vor depe and cristni is at on. 

2. To immetse, submerge, plunge deeply, dip. 
See also Deep v. 4. 

r9« Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xxvi. 33 Se 5e depeS mec mit5 
hond in disc. 1340 Aycnb. 83 Kfterward he depb ine blod. 
1395 Pi xvey Rtmcnstr. (1851) 69 Othere bisshopts that ben 
not so depid in errour. 1565 f. Stai'Ucton Fortr. Faith 34 
Protestants are now a days so deped in darcknes, [a 1608 
Sia F. Verk Comment. (165^) 34 Tho measure nnd time .. 
which they were to observe in the deeping of their oares.] 

Dopo, obs. form of Deep a. and v. 

t Depeaxh, tb. Obs. Also 6 depeaohe, 
dopech, peacho, 6-7 -peche. [a. F. dtphke, in 
OK dtspeekt, -esche (1495 in Godef.), f. dtpicher : 
sec next.} Dtspalch : a. of messengers, messages ; 
b. of business, c. A message or messengers sent off. 

a. iS«8 Gasdinkr in Pocock Rtc. Ref. I. 1. n6 We 
diflerred the depech of this post. 1547 Privy Council Acts 
(1890) II. 83 At their late depenche over the sees. '577-87 
Holihsheo Chron. 1 1 I. 018/1 Hauing his depeach, he tooke 
his leauo of the king at Richmond about noone. 1614 Briff 
Inform. Affairs Palatinate 34 The depeach nnd the instruc- 
tion of the said Embassade. 

p. 1568 Noam Gueuarrt's DiallPr. iv. 158 h, Shea onely 
did confinne al the prouisions & depeches of the affaires 
of the weale publike, a 1563 Cavendish IVo/sey (1693) 
190 Resort to hyme for the depechc of the nobtemrns and 
others patents. 

C. T<si in Strype Feci. Mew. 1 1 . 11. at. 337 We send this 
Depechc, not by thorow Post from hence. 1568 Dk. Suffolk 
in H. Campbell Love Lett. Mary Q. Scots App. (1834) 98 
Till . .they heard from the Qucne their mistress by their next 
depech e. 

t Depeaxllf v. Obs. Forms : 5 depeashe, 6 
-peoho, -peech, -peacho, 6-7 -pesoho, -peaoh ; 

also Despeche q.v. [a. F. d/pt-cher, in OF. de-, 
des- t peechier, -pechier, *petschier, -pesehier, etc. 
(1 225 in Godef.), repr. a lale L. type <rY*-(or de-ex-) 
pedicare, with the same radical as Impeach, F. 
emphher, L. impedicare. 

The OF. forms of dt'/tcher are entirety parallel to those of 
ewp/cher, OF. empeechier, which goes back through the re- 
corded early OF. empedecer, Pr, empedegar, to L. imped i- 
Ctlre to eaten, entangle (f. pedica fetter, snare for the feet\ 
used in late L. and Romanic for L. imfedlr* (Du C&nge). 
Parallel to this is *(de^expedicdre,tor L. expedlre, to free 
the feet, disengage, send away, dispatch. But though Dis- 
patch (q.v.) is synonymous it is not etymologically con- 
nected with dtptclier, depeach. 

(In i6-i7th c. the form depeche, -peachy was mostly English, 
depetche (rime ft 'esche) Scotch. )1 

trans. To send away, get rid of, dispose of, 
finish off expeditiously ; to dispatch. 

1474 Caxton Chesse f:86o) Aij, 1 dyde doo sette in en- 
prynte a certeyn nombre of theym, whiche anone were 
depesshed and solde. 15*3 St. Papers Hen. VII I, IV. is, 
I . .haue this daye by noone depeched hym with other letters. 
1517 in Strype Feci. Mem. I. App. xiv. 3a She said that our 
demand was reasonable and that we shold reasort unto the 
Chancellor therfore who shold depeache it out off hand. 
1 540-1 Elvot Image Gov. (1540) 160 He depeached those 
deponentes for that time. 1556 Lauder Tractate *oo All 
sic ?e suld frome 50W depesche, t$66 Painter Pal. I'lff*'- 
i. 36 The Senators depeached ambassadours to the King 
commaunding them to say nothing of Simocharis. a 1651 
Calderwooo Hist. Kirk (1843-6) III. 706 That the French 
Ambassador . . may be depesched. 1655 Digges Comfit. 
Ambass. 301 This I do depeach, without knowledge of tho 
Queens Majestie. 

b. rejl. To rid or disembarrass oneself of (any 
one). Also, to make haste, to use dispatch. 

1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 33 Depesshe the, or by the god on 
whome I hyleue, I shalle smyte the there as thou lyest. 1513 
Douglas /Eneis 1. v. »8 Comment. Wks. 1874 H. .289 For 
his sone G!aucus followit Paris *ic depechit him ofhim. 



Hence fDepoa»ching vbl. sb. 

!J4o~t Elvot I mag. Gov. (1549) 5^ ^"h«e one man hath 
the depeachyng of many matters. 155a I Iulof.t, Depeach- 
yng. obsolntio. 

[JDopoctiblo, mispr.for I)ErF.ttTi«LE,tn Johnson, 
copied by subscq. Diets: sec List of Spurious ll'ds.] 

tDepe culate, v. Oh. [f. ppi. stem of L. 
depecuuiri to despoil, pillage, plunder, f. De- I. 1 
+ pecularl to embezzle, peculate.} trans. To 
plunder by peculation : said of public officials. 

a 1641 Br. Mountagu Acts $ Man. (164a) J19 He.. left 
Syria in his short Lieutenancy miserably exhausted and 
depeculated. 1648 C. Walker Hist. Indeftnd. 1. 155 The 
Praetor of Sardinia being sentenced for depeculattng and 
Robbing that Province. 

+ Depecnla*tion. Oh. [n. of action f. prcc. : 
sec -ATtON.] Plunder by peculation (esp. by an 
official). 

161* Cockcsam, De/eculation t robbing of the common* 
wealth. 1651 Hobbfs Ltviath. it. xxvii. 160 Robbery and 
Dcneculntion of the Publique treasure, or Revenues. 1656 
in IIlount Glosso/r. 

Depe'ditate, v. nonce-wd. [f. L. pes, pedis 
foot, after decapitate.'] trans. To deprive of one's 
feet (or the use of them). 

1808 Satirist in S/ir. Publ. Jrnlu (1809) XII. 3*8 Almost 
depeditated by the amicable contest with Thrale, in which 
we overleaped a Roman sclmla. 

So Depodita*tion. [after deeapitatiw.] Ampu- 
tation of a foot. 

a ITT1 Jomnsom in Tour Hebrides 99 Aog., Dr. Johnson. . 
said, 1 George wilt rejoice at the depeditation of Foote '; and 
when 1 challenged that word, laughed, and owned he had 
made it. 

t Depeinct, depinct, v. pntennediate forms 
between Dkpaint, depeinl t and Depict : cf. OK. 
depeinct, var. d£peint % and It. depinloA — Depict. 

1570 SrENsaa She/h. Cat. Ape. 69 The Redde rose medled 
with the White yiere, In either cheeke depeincten liuely 
chere. 1500 — F. Q. tn. xl 7 The winged boy in colours 
cteare Depcincted was. 1690 Lkybouim Curs. Math. 356 
Upon the Celestial Globe is depincted the several Constell.v 
lions of the fixed Stars. 

Depeint, obs. form of Depaixt v. 
Depeinten, pseudo-arch. f. depainted, pa. pple. 
of Depaint. 

t Depe'l, depell, v. Oh. [ad. L. dcpell-he 
to drive out, cast down, f. De- I. !, a + petleVe \o 
drive] trans. To drive away, dispel, cxpeh 

»S33 Covsroalk Treat. Lord's Supper Wks, 1844 I. 449 
Who ought to be admitted, and who to be depelled. 1568 b . 
Tylhky Ftoiver of Friendship, Allevill suspicions depelled, 
angers avoided. 1664 Powca Exp. Phitos. it. 1 14 Water by 
its weight onely, and no innate Elatery, did depel the 
Succumbent Quicksilver in theTube. 1788 Triflcrslo. 24. 
334 The application . . will infallibly depell all his ills. 

Hence Depo'lling- vbl. sb. ; also Depe'Uer, one 
who or that which drives away; a dispellcr. 

1597 Miodleton # IVisd. Solomon Par. vl Hija, The 
verythoughtofherismischiefesbarre, Depellcr of misdeeds. 
1657 Tomlinson Rtnou's Disp. 51 To the depelling of our 
distempers. 

tDepe'ncil, Oh. Also 7 depensil. [f. 
De- + Pencil v. : cf. depict, describe J] trans. To 
inscribe with a pencil or brush ; alsoyf^. to depict. 

1631 Weeveb Anc. Fun. Mon. 137 Vpon the forefront or 
some other places within these Abbeycs, this sentence is 
most commonly depensild, grauen, or painted. 1658 J. 
Coles Cleopatra, jth Pt. 39 If mine [my astonishment] was 
easie to be observed in my countenance. Ad alias's was no 
lesse depencilled out in his. 1708 E. Hattom New Vietv 
Lond. II. 496/1 But the Decalogue, etc. are not there de- 
pencil'd. 1766 Ehtick London IV. 387 The names ..are 
depencilled in gold tetters. 

Depend (d/pc*nd), v. 1 [a. OF. depend-re (lath 
c. in Hatzf.), f. De- 1. 1 +pendre to hang, after L. 
dependere, f. Di> I. I + ptndert (intr.) to hang, 
('lhe F. petuire in form represents L. pendfre 
trans., to hang, suspend.)] 

1. intr. To hang down, be suspended. (Now 
chiefly in literary use.) 

riSio Dakclav Mirr. Gd. Manners U570) Aij, An olde 
man . .with bcarde like bristles depending on his chin. 1579 
Srzmt* Sheph. Cat. Jan. 4a As on your boughes the ysicles 
depend. 1695 Ulackmokx Pr. A rth. ix. 373 Whence a deep 
Fnng depends of Silk and Gold. 171 1 Pops J'emA Famt 
144 And ever-living tamps depend in rows. 1753. HoGAant 
Anal. Beauty at. 00 The drapery.. that depends from his 
shoulders. 1784 Cowfk* Task ti. 450 With handkerchief 
in hand depending low. 1880 Jcprcaiss Gt. Estate 146 The 
branches of the damsons depended so low. 
b. trans. To hang down. rare. 

1793 South ey Lett. (1856) I. 15 The mountain-ash. .De- 
pends its branches to the stream below. 

2. intr. Jig. To hang upon or from, as a result 
or consequence is contingently attached to Its 
condition or cause; to be contingent on or con- 
ditioned by. Const, on, upon (formerly of, rarely 
from, to, f // Also absol. (elliptically) tn colloquial 
use in that depends t I.e. on circumstances, or on 
some circumstance not expressed. 

X413 Lvdc Pilgr. SonJcs. *iv. (1483J 108 The werk that 
he wcrketh dependeth of fortune and not of hym 1509 
II awes Past. Pleas, xvt. xiv, The vii. Scyences..Eche upon 
other do full well depende. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 
1531) 164 b, For In the loue of God & of our neyghbour.. 
dependeth all y« lawe & prophecyes. 1547-64 iIavldwin 



Mor. Phtlos. (Palfr.) m. it, If rulers be negligent, & loofce 
not 10 small things whereunto greater doe de^od. 1631 
J. llAYWA»n tr. Blond? 1 Eromena 153 I lee waited onely to 
receive her commandi, whereon depended both his stay 
and departnrc. a 1645 Featly in Futter't Abet AW**., 
Remolds I. 48s llow ocvcr the spirituaJI power be more 
eicellent and noble than the temporal), yet they both are 
from God, and neither dependeth of the other. 1730 A. 
Gosdom MaffeFs Am/hith. 3 From a right understanding 
of this, depends the Knowledge of many Places in both 
sacred and profane Writers. 1754 Sues lock Disc, i 1759) I. 
iv. 141 This is a Matter depending on the Evidence of 
History. S763 C Johkstoh Reverie i. 236 Forming a reso- 
lution on his iteadiness, in which depends the ensu of hU 
fate. 1847 FiTtcEaALD Lttt. (18891 1. iSi, I may then 
go to Naseby for three days: bot this depends. 1848 
Macaulay lliit. Fnr. 11. a 5 » Whether the bond should I* 
enforced or not would depend on his subsequent conduct. 
1869 J. Mamtineau Mm. II. 46 The psychological laws on 
which moral phenomena depend. 1886 J. R. Rrrs Pleas. 
Bk.'lVorm I 33 The value of a book be it intrinsic or 
adventitious, .does not depend on its size. 

+ b. Formerly sometimes meaning lilllc more 
than : To hang together with, to be conned ed 
with, to pertain or be pertinent to. Obs. 

»5*5 Lt>. Dkrkeks Froiss. II. ccfl. [cxcviiL) 633 That.. ye 
may write It in your Cronicle, with many other hystones 
that depende to tho same mater. 1581 Siomey Apol. Poet rid 
(Arb.) a 1 The beautie depended most of Poctrie. t6oi 
Holland Pliny II. 9^3 And therefore this my present dis- 
course., howsoeuer it is in nature different, yet it dependeth 
of the other. 

+ c. To follow or flow from, result from. Oh. 
t6$S CcLrErrE* Rrvcrtus jt. vi. aQS A Dysentery . . with 
pain and torment depending upon the ulceration of the 
Intestines. 

3. With on, upon (f of, etc. : sec 2) : To be con- 
nected with in a relation of subordination ; to belong 
to as something subordinate ; to be a dependant oE 

c 1500 Metusine 333 Partenay, Mermen t. Vouant & al 
theire appurtenaunces . . with the Castel Kglon with al that 
therof dependeth. 1578 Dawistes Hiit. Man 1. 19 Those 
[Vertebres] that are appertinent, or depend upon Os Sacrum. 
1639 Gkntius Servtta s Jnauis. (167^) 840 1 he Office of the 
Inquisition within these Dominions, doth not depend from 
the Court of Rome, a 1661 Fullei Worthies (1840) 1 1. 419 
Hereupon a story depends. s7io Wmitwobtm Acc. of Russia 
(1758) 48 They have no more freehold left, and their peasant* 
or subjects, now immediately depend upon the Crar's officers. 
1818 Cbuisb Digest (rd. 7) V. 11 An estate tail, and all the 
remainders over, and the reversion depending on it. 

f b. absol. To be dependent ; to have or take a 
position of dependence. Oh. rare. 

1673 Ess. Educ. GeuttrtvoM. 96 Maids that cannot subsist 
without depending, Servants, may chusc their places. 

4. To rest entirely on, upon (\cf) for mainten- 
ance, support, supply, or what Is needed ; to have 
to rely upon ; to be a burden upon, to be sustained 
by ; to be dependent on. 

1548 Hall Chron. 151b, The whole waight and burden of 
the realnie, rested and depended upon him. 163a ). Hay- 
waed tr. BiondCs Eromena 151 The house not being any 
whit fortified, but depending altogether on the fortune of 
the walls below. 1691 T. H(ale| Acc. New ttcvent. 131 The 
effect of depending upon forraign Countries for Hemps, 
180a Mar. Edcewosth Moral T. (1816) I. 90a A father and 
mother . . who depended on me for their support. 183a Ht. 
Maetinrau Life in Wildt viiL 103 Well directed labour is 
all we have had to depend on. i86< Trollo™ Belton^ Est. 
xx\\. 357 Clara must, .depend entirely 00 the generosity of 
some one till she was married. 

6. To rely in mind, count, or reckon confidently 
on, upon {fof etc). (Now chieflv in colloq. phr. 
depend upon it, used parenthetically.) 

1500-ao Dunbar Poems IexeL 107 And on the prince de- 
pend with heuinety feir. 1563 Homitiet it. Faith tL (1859) 
40 Depending (or hanging) only of tho help and trast that 
they had in Cod. 1638 Sir T. Herbert 7rav. (ed. a) 275 
The superstitious, who depended upon some supernaturafl 
helps. 1693 Mem. Ct. Teckely rv. 60 If so be they bad 
been defeated, one might have depended upon seeing the 
Affairs of the Ottaman Empire restored. 1738 Swift Pol. 
Conversat. 53 Faith Miss, depend upon it, I'll give you as 
good as you bring. 1745 Elisa Hevwooo Fern. Spec/. (1748) 
319 It may be depended oa that, .we shall advertise. 1748 
F. Smith Voy. Disc. N.- IV. Pass. I. 30 If they can eat Seal, 
there is such a Plenty of them., that they may depend upon 
Food be their Voysge ever so long. 1855 Macaulay tint. 
Eng. 111. 496 He could no longer depend on the protection 
of his master. 1885 G. Allkk Babylon v, Depend opoa it, 
Churchill, over-education's a great error. 

b. etlipt. with following clause : To be sure or 
confident; — ' to depend upon it' (sec 5). eolloq. 

1700 Ascill Argument 95, I .. do as much depend that 
I shall not go hence by returning to the Dust. 1747 Frahxun 
Plain Truth Wks. 1887 11. 49 No man can with certainty 
depend that another will stand by him. 1789 Triumphs of 
Fortitude \ 1. 1 50 Depend, it wilt not be ill conducted by one 
of such skilL 1791 Mrs. Ikchsald Simp. Story II. v. 187 
From the constancy of his disposition, she depended much, 
that sentiments like these were Dot totally eradicated. 1879 
I. C Montsott Gibbon is8 We may depend that a swift 
blight woold have shrivelled his labours. 

1 6. To watt in suspense or expectation on, upon, 
(Cf. to hang upon any one's lips.) Oh. 

c 1430 Lydc Bochas viil L (1354) 178 a, The heartesof men, 
depending in a traunce. 1500-ao Duxbar Poems \xx\. 38 
Off gyd and gouirnance we ar all sol it air, Dependand ay 
vpoun thy stait and grace. 161 a Proe. Virginia 41 in Caps. 
Smith's (Vks. (Arb.) 385 Captaine Bartholomew GosnolL . at 
last prevailed with some Gentlemen., who depended a yearc 
vpon his protects, but nothing could be effected. 1697 
Drydem Virg. Aznrid 4 {T.) The hearer oa the speaker' % 
mouth depends. 1704 Steelr Lying Lever n. L ao Have 
not I, Madam, two long Years, .depended on your Smiles? 



DEPEND. 

7. To be in suspense or undetermined, be waiting 
for settlement (as an action at law, a bill in parlia- 
ment, an appointment, etc.). (Usually in pres. 
pple. ■« pending : see also Depending ///. a. 5.) 

<ri^30 Lydg. Story of Thebes in. (R.), The fatall chance 
Of life and death dcpendeth in balance. 1532-3 Act 24 
Hen. VIII, c. 12 §8 Euery matter, cause, and contention 
nowe dependynge before any of the sayde archebishops. 
^'575 Leg. Bp, St, Androis 131 {Satir. Poems Reform.) 
Becaus St. Androis then dependit, To heich promotione he 
pretendit. 1632 Star Chamb, Cases (Camden) 123 The same 
demurrer hath been on hoth sides often argued, and now 
depends readie for the Judgement of y* Court. 1765 T. 
Hutchinson Hist. Mass. 1. 185 Whilst these disputes, .were 
depending, the. . Indians made attacks, a 1859 Macaulav 
Hist, Eng. V. 480 Bills of supply were still depending. 1883 
Law Reports 1 1 Q. Bench Div. s$9 The resolution was filed 
in the court in winch the bankruptcy was depending. 

+ 8. To be ready or preparing to come on ; to 
impend, to be imminent. Obs. 

1712 Swift City Showery While rain depends, the pensive 
cat gives o'er Her frolicks. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 1. xii. (1858) 
184, 1 had not the least notion of any such thing depending, 
or the least supposition of it being possible. 

f9. To have a leaning. (Cf. penchant.) Obs. ran. 

1586 Let. Earle Leycester 15 It might then be suspected, 
in respect of the disposition of such as depend that way. 

t Depend, v$ rare, [ad. ~L.dependere to pay 
down or away, spend, expend, f. De- I. 1, 2 + 
pendere to weigh, pay. Cf. Dispend.] trans. To 
expend, spend. 

1607 Barley.Breakc (1877) 12 To whom Dame Nature lent 
so rich a port, That all her glory on her was depended. 

Dependable t d/pe'ndab'l), a. Also -ible. 
[f. Depend v. + -able.] That may be depended 
on ; trustworthy, reliable. 

1735 Pope Let. to Gay xxi. Wks. (1737) VI. 186 That desire 
was, to fix and preserve a few lasting, dependable friendships. 
1840 Herschel Ess. (1857) 9 2 Calculations, with more 
dependable data. 1842 Murray's Handbk. N Italy gi Le 
Quattro Nazioni, good and reasonable, and kept by very 
dependable people. 1864 Sir F. Palgrave Norm. $ Eng. 
IV. 642 Flambard was thoroughly dependable. 1889 Bovn 
Carpenter Permanent Elem. Relig. Introd. 30 We have 
dependable material on which to base our study. 

Hence Depe-ndaWeness ; Dependably adv. 

i860 Pusey A/in. Profih. 554 Alexander saw and impressed 
upon his successors the dependibleness of the Jewish people. 
1862 Mrs. Carlvle Lett. III. in The accounts I get of 
Mr. C. from himself, and (still more dependably) from my 
housemaid. 1874 Miss Mulock My Motlur I xi, One 
of his characteristics was exceeding punctuality and depend- 
ableness. 

Dependant, -dent (dependent , sb, [a. F. 
dependant adj. and sb., properly pr. pple. of dtf- 
pendre to Depend. From the iSlh c. often (like 
the adj.) spelt dependent, after L. (both forms being 
entered by Johnson) ; but the spelling -ant still 
predominates in the sb. : cf. defendant, assistant. 

1755 Johnson Pref. to Diet., Some words, such as de- 
pendant, dependent \ dependance, dependence, vary their 
final syllable, as one or another language is present to the 
writer.] 

T" 1. Something snbordinately attached or belong- 
ing to something else ; a subordinate part, appur- 
tenance, dependency. Obs. 

1523 Lo. Berners Eroiss, I. clxxvii. (R.), The Frenchemen 
. .demaunded. .to haue the sygnorie of Guysnes. .and alt 
the landes of Froyten, and the dependantes of Guysnes vnto 
the lymyttes of the water of Grauelyng. 1548 Hall Chron. 
98 With all incidentes, circumstaunces, dependentes, or 
connexes. 1643 Prvnne Treachery of Papists 1. 32 (R.) The 
parliament, .repealed this parliament of 21 R. II. with all 
its circumstances and dependents. 1716 Loud. Gaz. No. 
5425/9 The Lease for the . . Copper- Works, .with its Depend- 
ants. 1721 Bradley Wks. Nature 32 Monsieur de Reaumur 
. . discover'd certain Parts which might reasonably be 
esteem'd Dependants of Flowers. 1837 F. Cooper Recoil. 
Europe I. 174 [Versailles] was a mere dependant of the 
crown. 

2. A person who depends on another for support, 
position, etc. ; a retainer, attendant, subordinate, 
servant. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. hi. i. 134 The best ward of mine 
honours is rewarding my dependants. 1632 Lithgow Trav. 
1. 38, I demanded our dependant, what was to pay ? 1647 
Clarendon I list. Reb. 1. (1843) 5/1 Almost all of his own 
numerous family and dependants. 1750 Johnson Rambler 
No. 28 f 8 An error almost universal among those that con- 
verse _ much with dependents. 1752 Ibid. No. 190 r 7 
Convinced that a dependant could not easily he made a 
friend. 1786 Burke W, Hastings Wks. 1842 II. 105 Her 
female dependants, friends, and servants. 1830 D'Israeli 
Chas, I, III. v. 76 Such a personage as Laud is doomed to 
have dependents, and not friends. _ 1855 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. I V. 55 Other people could provide for their dependants. 
1858 Frouoe Hist. Eng. III. xiii. 1 18 The gentry were sur- 
rounded by dependents. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2} I. 309 
A poor dependant of the family. 

Dependence (d/pe*nd£ns). Forms : 6 -aunce, 
6-9 -ance, 7- -ence. [a. F. dependance (15th c. 
in Littre', in 14th c. despendence, Oresme), f. depen- 
dant : see prec. and -ance. Like Dependent a. y 
subseq. assimilated to the L. type, the form in 
-ance being rare after 1800.] 

f 1. The action of hanging down ; eoner. some- 
thing that hangs down. Obs. rare. 

1697 Drvoen Virg. Georg. iv. 806 Like a large Cluster of 
black Grapes they show, And make a large dependance from 
the Bough. 
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2. The relation of having existence hanging 
upon, or conditioned by, the existence of some- 
thing else ; the fact of depending upon something 
else. 

1605 Verstegan Dec. Intell. ii. (1628) 27 Words. . that seeme 
to haue dependance on the Latin. 1613 J. Salkeld Treat. 
Angels 5 Without beginning or dependence of any other 
cause. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. i. xL 45 There was no 
naturall dependance of the event upon the signe. 1677 Plot 
Oxfordsh. 196, 1 dare not suppose there was any dependence 
between the medicin and disease. 1754 Edwards Freed. 
Will 1. iv. 23 The Dependence and Connection between 
Acts of Volition or Choice, and their Causes, i860 Tynoall 
Glac. 1. xxvii. 199 The chain of dependence which runs 
throughout creation. 1864 Bowen Logic x. 348 That which 
comes next it in the order of dependence. 

t b. Connexion of successively dependent parts ; 
logical sequence. Obs. (or merged in prce.). 

a 153$ More Wks. 611 (R.) Hys woordes. .be so dark and 
so intnked of purpose without e any dependence or order. 
1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 236 The Father next, 
aBd as they are in blood the other follow in a just depend- 
ance ; the rest promiscuously. 1681-6 J. Scott Chr, Life 
(1747) III. 252 The Discourse, .from Verse to Verse runs all 
along in a close and continued Dependance. 

jc. In wider sense: Relation, connexion (cf. 
Depend 2 b). Obs. 

a 1633 Austin Medit. (1635) 226 As their [St. Philip and 
St. Bartholomew] being of that Society of the^ Twelve 
hindred them not from being of the great Societte the 
Church; so their other Dependances, as being of the Church, 
or being of the seventy, or being married men . . hindred 
them not from being of the Twelve. 

3. The relation of anything subordinate to that 
from which it holds, or derives support, etc. ; the 
condition of a dependant ; subjection, subordina- 
tion. (Opp. to independence^) 

1614 Raleigh Hist. World in. 72 Those two great Cities, 
Athens and Sparta, upon which all the rest had most 
dependance. 1660 R. Coke Power % Snbj. 147 How far the 
Bntanick Churches were from any dependence upon the 
Church of Rome. 1699 Bentley Phal. 488 A dependance 
upon the most Brutal of Tyrants. 1751 Johnson Rambler 
No. 101 P 4, I lived in all the luxury of affluence without 
expence or dependence. 1765 Blackstone Comm. Introd. 
§ 4. xor Dependence being very little else, but an obligation to 
conform to the will or law of that superior person or state, 
upon which the inferior depends. 1874 Green Short Hist. 
viii. § 2. 469 To free the Crown from its dependence on the 
Parliament. 1886 Stevenson Kidnapped xviii. 172 The 
other four were equally in the Duke*s dependance. 

t 4. concr. That which is subordinate to, con- 
nected with, or belonging to, something else ; an 
appurtenance, connexion, dependency. Obs. 

1540 Act 32 Hen. VII 7, c.25 To committe the state of his 
said manage, with all the circumstances and dependaunce 
thereof vnto the prelates. 1 1581 Savile Tacit its' Hist. in. 
xiii. (1591) 122 As though eight Legions were to be the de- 
pendance of one nauy. 1601 Hollano Pliny I. 127 The 
great riuer Indus .. issueth out of a part or dependance of 
the hill Caucasus. 1794 Hist, in Ann. Reg. 54 Coblent2, 
a dependence of the electorate of Mentz. 

f b. A body of dependants or subordinates ; a 
retinue. (Usually -ance.) Obs, 

1606 Foro Honor Tri. 10 Deseruing to be beloued; of 
whome 1 Of popular opinion or unstable vulgar dependances? 
1631 Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. 272 He feasted., two kings, 
two Queenes, with their dependances, 700. messe of mente 
scarce seruing for the first dinner. 1638 Rawlev tr. Bacon's 
Life Death 1 1650) 19 A numerous Family, a great Retinue, 
and Dependance. 169a South Sernt. (1697) I. 33 Encumbred 
with Dependances, throng'd and surrounded with Peti- 
tioners. 

5. The condition of resting in faith or expectation 
(upon something); reliance; assured confidence 
or trust. 

1627 Sanderson 12 Serm, (1632) 530 Faithful dependance 
vpon the providence .. of God. 1754 Hist. Yng. Lady 
Distinction II. 10 Thoroughly sensible what little^ de- 
pendence I ought to make on my own strength. 1763 Elw. 
Carter Mem. etc.(i8i6) 1. 29s The waters, I shall continue 
drinking, without much dependance of getting better. 1801 
GAaaiELLi My si. Iltisb. II. 205 There was no dependance 
to be placed in the word of a woman who [etc.]. 1841 Lane 
Arab. Nts. I. 68 It is the only branch of divination worthy 
of dependance. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 19 Living . . 
in dependence on the will of God. 

b. trans/. That on which one relies or may rely; 
object of reliance or trust ; resource. ? Obs. 

1754 Richardson Grandisou IV. v. 44 Vour honour, your 
piety, are my just dependence. 1803 Wellington in Owen 
Desp. 784 The seamen from the East India fleet were the 
only or principal dependence for manning the navy. 1827 
J. F. Cooper Prairie II. iv. 59 Take the Lord for your de- 
pendance. 

+ c. Reliableness, trustworthiness. Obs. rare. 
1752 Hume Ess. $ Treat. (1777) I. 22 So little dependance 
has this affair. 1790-1811 W. Combe Devil on Two Sticks 
(1817) VI. 44 The philosophy of poets .. is not of very 
sterling dependence. 

6. Tbe condition of waiting for settlement ; 
pending, suspense. (Now only in legal use.) 

1605 Burgh Rec. Aberdeen 4 Dec. (Jam. Suppl.\That anes 
the actioune may be put under dependance befoir onie 
parliament. 1679-1714 Burnet Hist. Ref, After a long 
dependance it might end as the former had done. 1816 
Shelley Let. in Dowden Life II. 8 Engagements con- 
tracted during the dependence of the late negotiation. 1861 
W. Bell Diet. Law Scot., Depending Action, an action is 
held to be in dependence from the moment of the citation, 
until the final decision of the House of Lords. 1874 Act 
37-8 Vict. c. 94 % 68 Nothing herein contained shall affect 
any action now in dependence. 



DEPENDENT. 

•|* b. A quarrel or affair of honour 1 depending ' 
or awaiting settlement. Obs. 

1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hum. 1. v, The bastinado I 
a most proper, and sufficient dependance, warranted by the 
great Caranza. 1616 — Devil an Ass iv. vii, H* is friend to 
him, with wbom I ha* the dependance. 1820 Scott Monast. 
xxi, Let us pause for the space of one venue, until I give you 
my opinion on this dependence. [Note. Dependence, a phrase 
among the brethren of the sword for an existing quarrel.) 

Dependency jli'pe'ndensi). Also 6-7 -eneie ; 
6 -ancye, 7 -ancie, 7-9 -aney. [f. as prec. : see 

-ANCY, -ENCY.] 

1. The condition of being dependent ; the relation 
of a thing to that by which it is conditioned ; con- 
tingent logical or causal connexion ; =prec. 2. 

1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. (1632} 376 That dependencie 
and order, whereby the lower sustaining alwayes the more 
excellent [etc.]. 1603 Shaks. Meas.for M. v. i. 62 Such a de- 
pendancy of thing, on thing, As ere I heard in madnesse. 
1647 Sprigge Anglia Rediv. iv. vii. (1854) 286 All threaded 
upon one string of dependency. 1748 Hartlev Observ. Man 
1. iii. 336 The Dependency of Evidences makes the resulting 
Probability weak. 1864 Bowen Logic viii. 245 In this Un- 
figured Syllogism . . the dependency of Extension and 
intension does not subsist. 

2. The relation of a thing (or person) to that 
by which it Is supported • state of subjection or 
subordination ; = prec. 3. 

1594 Hooker jEVr/./W. i.x. (1611)26 Hauing no such depen- 
dency upon any one. 1634 W. Tirwhyt tr. Balzac's L ett. 25 1, 
1 have no servile dependancy upon their conceptions. 1724 
Swift Drapier's Lett. Wks. 1755 V. u. 64 Ready to shake 
off the dependency of Ireland upon the crown of England. 
1848 C. Bronte J. Eyre xiv. (1873) 133 That you care 
whether or not a dependent is comfortable in his dependency. 
1856 Froude Hist. EngAz&$) 1 1, x. 456 They found England 
in dependency upon a foreign power ; they left it a free 
nation. 

f3. Reliance; = prec. 5. Obs. rare. 

a 1600 Hooker (J.), Their dependancies on him were 
drowned in this conceit. 1627-77 Feltham Resolves 1. Ix. 
98 As if God. .would lead us to a dependency on Him. 

4. Something dependent or subordinate; a sub- 
ordinate part ; an appurtenance, a. gen. 

161 1 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xxi. (1632) 1004 Many de- 
pendancies of Story had their euents in the Acts of this man. 
1690 Locke Hum. Und. 11. xii. § 4 Modes I call such com- 
plex ideas, which . . are considered as dependancies on, or 
affections of substances. 1741 Warburton Div. Legal. II. 
4 The Knowledge of human Nature and its Dependencies. 
185a S. R. Maitlano Ess. Various Sub/. 153 A thorough 
sifting of this subject, and its dependencies. 

f b. A body of dependants ; a household estab- 
lishment. Obs. 

16x5 c Sanovs Trav. 61 This mans Serraglio. .answerable 
to his small dependancie. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 11. 
1. 112 The Dependencies and Relations of the Popes and 
Cardinals, do not suffer the poor Pretats to act according to 
the Dictates of Equity. 1701 Swift Contests of Nobles $ Com., 
Men, who have acquired large possessions, and consequently 
dependancies. 

c. A dependent or subordinate place or territory; 
esp. a country or province subject to the control of 
another of which it does not form an integral part. 

1684 Scanderbeg Rediv. iii. 40 The Kingdom of Poland 
and great Dutchy of Lyffland, together with all their 
Dependencies. 1684-90 T. Burnet Th. Earth (J.), This 
earth, and its dependencies. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 
342 This is that Sheffield which now, with its dependencies, 
contains a hundred and twenty thousand souls. 1864 R. A. 
Arnold Cotton Earn, 464 There is a wide difference between 
a dependency and a colony. The one is held in trust, the 
other in absolute fee-simple. 

d. An appurtenance (to a dwelling-house, etc.). 
1822 W. Irving Braceb. Hall ii. 12 To visit the stables, 

dog-kennel and other dependencies. 

f5. A quarrel 'depending* or awaiting settle- 
ment ; =* prec. 6 b. Obs. 

a 1625 Fletcher Elder Bro. v. i, The masters of depen- 
dencies, That by compounding differences 'tween others, 
Supply their own necessities. 1632 Massingf.r Maid of 
Hon. 1. i, Your masters of dependencies to take up A drunken 
brawl. 

f b. 'gen. An affair pending or awaiting settle- 
ment. Obs. rare. 

1809 W. Tavlor in Robberds Mem. II. 279 I n consequence 
of disagreeahle commercial dependencies, which 1 did not 
succeed in liquidating. 

Dependent (dependent), a. Also 5-6 -aunt, 
6-9 -ant. [Originally dependant, a. F. dependant 
(14th c in Hatzf.), pr. pple. of dipendre to hang 
down, depend : from the 16th c. often assimilated 
to L. dependent-cm, and now usually so spelt, the 
form in -ant being almost obs. in the adj., though 
retained in the sb., q.v.] 

1, Hanging down, pendent. 

c 1420 Pallad on Husb. in. 1060 So thai be wombed wel, 
dependannt, syde,That likely is for greet and mighty stoore. 
1514 Barclay Cyt. % Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) p. lxxn, 
With glistering eyes & side dependaunt beard. 1591 
Greene Maidens Drcame xxviii, Mourning locks depen- 
dant. 1796 Mcrse Amer. Geog. I. 378 A regular rock, from 
the upper part of which are dependent many excrescences. 
1880 C. & F. Darwin Movent. PI. 128 [The leavesl partially 
assume their nocturnal dependent position. 

2. That depends on something else ; having its 
existence contingent on, or conditioned by, the 
existence of something else. 

1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 1. viii. (161 1) 20 On these two 
generall heads . . all other specialties are dependent. 1623 



DEPENDENTIAL. 

CocKfRAM, Dependant, which hangeth vpon another Ihing. 
1664 Power A'a/. Philos. 11. 102 Effects dependent on the 
same . . Onuses. 1707 Norms V reat. Humility hi. 77 A crea- 
ture U a dependent being, that is, it is essential to a creature 
to depend ui>on the author of its being. 1850 M'Cosm l)iv. 
Gwt. I. i. (1874) 11 Animal life, again, U dependent on 
vegetable life, and vegetable life is dependent on the soil 
nnd atmosphere. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. a) I. 265 AM 
things in nature are dependent on one another. 
+ b. Annexed, appertaining. Obs. 
1574 tr. Littleton's "J enures 6a h, The reversion that Is de- 
pendaunt unto the same frank e tenement is severed from the 

J °3?That depends or has to rely Oft something else 
for support, supply, or what is needed. 

a 1643 W. Cahtwiuciit Commend. Vents in Fletcher's 
Wks., Whose wretched genius, and dependent fires Hut to 
their benefactors' dole aspires. 174a Young Nt. Th. 111. 448 
Life makes the soul dependent on the dust. 1791 Mrs. 
Radcuffe Rom. Forest ii, She found herself wholly depen- 
dent upon strangers. 1865 Troli*ofe Belton Est. xxvu. 333 
It washer destiny to be dependent on chanty. 1874 Green 
Short Hist. ii. \ 6. 93 The vast estates, .were granted out to 
new men dependent on royal favour. 

4. Attached in a relation of subordination ; sub- 
ordinate, subject ; opp. to independent. 

1616 Hrent tr. Sarfiis Count. Trent (1676) 574 One 
Hishop instituted by Christ, and the others not to have any 
authority but dependant from him, 16*4 Fisher in F. White 
Re}l. Fisher 337 Mediators subordinate vnto, and dependent 
of Christ. 1654 tr. Sender?* Curia Polit. 93 Soveraignes 
are not subordinate and dependant to them [the LawesJ. 
1716 Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 364 The Assembly meet here, 
which is in the nature of a dependant I'arliament 18*9 !. 
Taylor Enthus. vii. 178 The temjwr of mind which is proper 
to a dependant and subordinate agent. 1863 Bright SA 
Amer.36 Mar., They ceased to be dependent colonies of 

"fe.^Math. Dependent variable, one whose varia- 
tion depends on that of another variable (the inde- 
pendent variable). , 

185a Toohunter D[f. Cole, i, A dependent variable is n 
quantity the value of which is determined as soon as that 
of some independent variable is known. 

f 5. Impending. Obs. rare. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. ff Cr. u. iii. ai That me thinkes is the 
curse dependant on those that warre for a placket. 

t Depende-ntial, a. 0b$. [f. med.L. ddpett- 
denlia dependence + -At: cf. confidential] Relating 
to, or of the nature of, dependence. 

1646 S. Bolton A rraignm. Err. 14 God doth ii to exercise 
a dependcntiall faith upon God. 

Dependently (d/-pe'ndentli) f adv. [f. Depen- 
dent a. + -ly 2J In a dependent manner ; in a 
way depending on something. 

1&6 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. M.xxv. 178 These, .act but 
dependantly on their formes. 1677 Hals Prtm.Ong. Man. 
1. iii. 73 Whether there be an utter impossibility of any 
material Being to be either independently or dependently 
eternal. 1793 Heattie Moral Sc. 1. 1. § 3 ( R ) If w « •Jta 
..relatively, conditionally, or dependently on something 
else, it is the subjunctive. 

Depender (dfneMidoi). Also 6-7 Sc. -ar. [f. 
Depend v. 1 + -eu ».] 

+ 1. A dependant. Chiefly Sc. Obs. 

ci$6< Linoesav (Pitscottic) Chton. Scot. (1738) 8 Through 
the vain flattery of his dependers. 1577795 Descr. Istes 
c--a :-. cl„«. c^nif cV/i// iii Ann. a-A Ane deDenuar on 



tne vain naiicry 01 nia ucpciiu^ta. w ~... r . 

Scotl. in Skene Celtic Scotl. iii. App. 438 Ane dependar on 
L . -mi. _ — u - -<-|q Spottiswooo Ihst. Ch. Scot. iv. 

_ J& and dependers of Huntley. 17*4 
\iw\vr'Poems,A Riddle ; I'm but a meer Depender still: 



the Clan Donald. 



Swift Poems, A Riddle, I'm but a meer uepenaer sun ; 
An humble Hanger-on at best. 17*6-31 Tinoal Raptns 
Hist. Eng. (1743) II. xvu. 78 He drew together a number 
of Lords of his Dependers, 
2. One who depends or relies on something, rare. 
i6ix Shaks. Cymb. t. v. 58 To be depender on a thing 
that leanes. 1617 Hiebon Wks. II. 306 Art thou a con- 
tinuall depender vpon teaching? % 1837 Examiner 470/2 
A set of puny dependers upon a British soldiery. 

Dependible, vat. of Dependable. 
Depending, vbl. sb. rare. [f. Depend v.i + 
-ing f. In sense 2, pcrh. a subst. use of the///, a.} 

1. The action of the verb Depend; dependence ; 
in quot. f wailing, suspense (see Depend v.\6 t ,7) 

1616 B. Jonson Epig r.. To William Roe, Delay is bad 
doubt worse, depending worst. 

2. Something depending on or belonging to 
something else; an appnrte nance ; = Dependence 
4, Dependency 4 a. Obs. m 

1430 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 181 Conclusion of this dep. 
pendinge of kepinge of the see. 164a in Rushw. //«/. Coll. 
in. (169a) I. 665 The said Commissions or Writs, with all 
their Dependings and Circumstances. 

Depending (d/pe-ndin,), ///. a. {prep.) [f. De 

PE.ND V. 1 +-1NO 2 .] 

A. adj. That depends : see the verb. 

1. Hanging or inclining downwards; pendent. 
i73< Somerville Chase lit. 44" To raise the slope Depend. 

ing "Road. X7S8 J. S. Le Dran's Observ. Surg, (ijji) olo 
prevent the Pus from lodging in the most depending 1 art. 
?8io Wiffen,W7i» Hoursdtoo) 30 Locked in the twilight 
of depending boughs, i860 Gosse Rom. Nat. Htst. 176 One 
or two depending vines. 

2. That depends on something else ; contingent, 
conditioned, etc. ; dependent 

1824 L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) 1. 446 A number of 
depending circumstances distinctly and advantageously ar- 

^Sf'Subordinate, dependent, subject. Obs. 

,705 Stanhope Parafhr. 1. 37 [Persons] of a ^P^*' 
in/condition. 173S Berkeley Querist 5 4»9 E»™« r k,n S' 

Vol. III. 
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dom or republic, depending or independent, free or en- 
slaved. 

i 4. Relying, trusting. ? Obs. 

1746-7 IIervky Medit. (1818) in A lesson of heaven- 
depending faith. 18*9 K. Hathkr Serm. 1 1. 37a A praying, 
wailing, depending frame of mind. 

5. Awaiting settlement, pending. 

1670 Hist. Jet tern To hear and determine the depending 
cause. 1754 Krskinr Princ. Se. Law (1809) 35 Letters of 
diligence, .granted in a depending process. 

B.prep. [Originally the pres. pple. agreeing with 
the sb. in absolute construction, as in X.. pendente 
lite ; cf. during notwithstanding] During the 
continuance or dependence of; pending. 

1503-4 Act 19 Hen. Vll> c. xi Pream., Knyghthode . . re- 
ceyved, eny tyme dependyng the seid accions or tuetys, shall 
al>ate the wnttes. 1601 FuLDRCKa 1st Pt. Parall. 61 I he 
plaintife is put out of seruice depending the plea. 

DepeTidingly, adv. rare. [f. Depending a. 
+ -ly 2 .] In a depending or dependent manner ; 
with dependence on some person or thing. 

1655 Gt'kNALL Chr. in Arm. xi. | 5 (1669) too/t Walk de- 
ncndingl y on God. 167*7 H A LE tV*<Vm//. 11 . On Lent s 
Prayer IR.\ I will use it thankfully, and nevertheless de- 
pcndingly. 

fDepe*nsion. Obs. rare- °. [ad. L. depen- 
sion-em expenditure, f. depends to spend, expend,] 

1656 Blount Clossogr., Depension (depensio), a weighing, 
a paying of money. 

Depeople (d/-prp 1), v. arch. [ad. V . dipenple-r 
(1364 in Hatzf.), despcupler (161 1 Cotgr.) ; after 
people. See De- I. 6, and cf. Dispeople, Depopu- 
late.] trans. To deprive of people, destroy the 
people of, depopulate. 

c 16x1 Chapman Iliad xix. 146 Achilles in first fight de- 
peopling enemies. 1615 — Odyss. ix. 75, I depeopled it, 
Slew all the men, and did their wives remit. 1848 Lytton 
Harold (1869) «97 The town, awed and depeopled, sub- 
mitted lo flame and to sword. 

t Depe*rdit, -ite, a. and sb. Now rare or Obs. 
[ad. L. depeniit-usy -urn, corrupt, abandoned, pa. 
pple. of depcrdire to destroy, ruin, lose, f. De- I. 3 
+ pcrdtrc to destroy, lose.] 

A. adj. Lost, abandoned, involved in ruin or 

perdition. ^ „ t . 

1641 I. Jackson True Evang. T. Mi. 198 Such miscreanis, 
and deperdite wretches as they proved. x$4« — <~ on ' 
science 7 Some notable deperdite wretch. 

B. sb. Something lost or perished. 

180a Palkv Nat. Theol. v. 5 4 <«8i?) 58 No reason. .why, 
if these deperdits ever existed, they have now disappeared. 
Hence Depe rditely adv. 

1608 J. King Serm. 5 Nov. 17 The most . . dcperditely 
wicked of all others. 

Deperdition (dfpwdrjan). Now rare. [a. 
F. ddperdition (Pare i6lh c), n. of action from L. 
depcrdfrc. see prec] Loss, waste, destruction by 
wasting away. 

1607 J. King Serm. Nov. 31 Wherin was prpdition, per- 
dit ion, deperdition, al congested and heaped vp in on. c 1645 
Howell Lett. I. 1. axxi, The old Iflesh] by continual de- 
perdition. .evaporating still out of us. 1646 Si« T. Bhownk 
Pseud. Ep. 11. v. 86 It may be unjust to deny all efficacie of 
eold, in the non -omission of weight, or deperdition of any 
ponderous particles. 1795 tr. Merciefs fragtnents II. 63 
At its horrid deperdition every citizen is alarmed. 1881 An- 
nihilation 6 Alas 1 who will henceforth be afraid of sin, if it 
only.. end in painless deperdition ? 

Deperition (d/pcri-fon). rare. [n. of action 
f. L. deperire to perish, be lost ullerly, f. De- 1. ^ 
+ perirc to i>erish.] Perishing, total wasting away. 

1793 Eabl ° f »ucnan Anon. Ess. (181 a) 363 That # all 
nature was in a constant state of deperition and renovation. 
1808 Bentnam Sc. Reform 76 Deperition of necessary evi- 
dencc, deperition of the matter of wealth, in the hands of 
the adverse party . . deperition viz. with reference to the 
party in the right— by dissipation, by concealment. 

t Depexpeyl, v. Obs. [a. OF. deparpeillier t 
desp-> to disperse.] =Disparple, lo scatter. 

13.. Hampole Psalter [*liv. n\ xWW. 13 In genge poa 
scatird [MS. S. deperpeyld] vs. 

Depe-rsonaliie, v. [f. De- II. x + Person- 
alize.] trans. To deprive of personality ; to make, 
or regard as, no longer personal. 

r866 Lowell Biglow P. Introd., He would have enabled 
me. . to depersonafire myself into a vicarious egotism 1883 
\V S. Lillv Century o/Revol. 170 An artificial mechanism, 
which destroys Individuality and depersonalises man. 

+ Depe-rs<mate, v. Obs. [f. De- H. i + 
Person + -ate 8. Cf. med.L. depersonarc ^dtsper- 
sonare.'] trans. To deprive of the status of a person 
or of personal rights* , 

1676 R. Dixon Two Test. 336 A Bond-man a Slave, .being 
wholly decapitated and depersonated from the common con- 
dition of a humane person. _ 

Depe rsonize, v. [De- II. i + Person + ^ize.] 
^-Depersonalize. 

1888 F. H. Stoddard In Andover Rev. Oct, The one 
aims to visualixe the ideal, the other to depersonize the God 
conception itself. 

Deperte, obs. form of Depart. 

+ DepeTtible, a - V- M lf from ^ vb - 

*dcpertire = dispertire to divide, distribute + -ble. 
The prefix follows F. cUpartir, Eng. Depart.] 
Capable of being divided into parts; divisible. 

i6a6 Kacon Sylva 5 857 Some Italics have a . . more 
Depcrtiblc Nature tban others ; As we see It evident in 



DEPHLOGISTICATE. 

Colouration ; For a small Quantity of Saffron will Tinct 
more ihen a very great Quantity of Un»%il or Wine. 

Dopcscho, var. of Dei each, Obs. 

tDepe*ster f f. Obs. [a. OK. deficslrer, 
despestrer (13-14^ e. in IlaUf.), mod. dtp:irer y 
in same sense, f. dis- (I)is-) + -pcslrer in em- 
pestrer : see Kmpebtkr, Pester.] refi. To dis- 
entangle or rid oneself (from). 

1685 Cotton tr. Montaigne I. 449 One vice so deeply 
rooted in us, that I dare not determine whether any one 
ever clearly depestred himself from it or no. 

Deleter (de*p/Ui). JhtiUling. Also depreter. 
[Derivation obscure. 

It looks like a formation of L. de and petra stone ; possibly 
from a mecLL, dipctr&rt to dress with stone. In that case 
depreter is an erroneous form.] (See quot*,) 

185s Urers Cioss., Depreter or Pepeter, plastering done 
to represent tooled stone. It is fir* pricked up and floated 
tbe same as for set or stucco, and small stones are then 
forced on dry from a board. 1876 Notes on Building Constr. 
(Rivington) II. 409 Depeter consists of a pricked up coal 
{of plaster] with small stones pressed In while it is soft, so as 
to produce a rough surface. 1886 Seddon Builder's Work 
948 Depeter, is somewhat similar lo rough casting, except 
that small stones are pressed dry into the soft plaster by 
means of a board. J bid., Depreter a term sometimes used 
to denote plaster finished in imitation of tooled stone. 

fDepe'X, v. Obs. rare" 0 , [f. U depex-, ppl. 
stem o! depccltrt to comb down.] To comb down. 

1613 CocKE*AM, Depex, to kemb. [1644 Ridiculed in 
VinJex Anglicus : see quot. s. v. DitrvsT.] 

Depheazance, dephezaunce, obs. ff. De- 
feasance. 

1558 in Vicar/s Anat. (1888) App. v. 183 Withoute eny 
maner of vse, condieion or dephezaunce. 

Dephilosophize: see De- II. 1. 

tDephlegm (d/fle*m\ v. Old Chem. [ad. 
mod.L. dephlegmare, F. d/fiegmer (1698 In I latzf.) : * 
see Dephlegmate.] - Dephlegmate. 

1660 Hoylk Neiv. Exp. Phyu Mech. a*iv. 191 We took 
also some Spirit of Urine, carelesly enough deflegmed. 
1668 — Ess. *r Tracts {1669)48 We have sometimes taken 
of the better sort of Spirit of Salt, and having carefully de- 
phlegm'd it letcj. 1683 Phil. Trans. XIII. 298 Very strong 
Vinegar, dephlegm'd by freezing. 

Hence Dephle ^med, dephlegWd ///. a. ; I>©- 
phle gmcdness. 

1660 Uovlk New Ext. Phys. Mech. axx. (168a) 115 Well 
dephlegm'd Spirit of Wine is much lighter than Water. 1669 
— Hist. Firmness, Ess. ft Tracts aot The^ proportion .. 
depends . . upon the strength of the former Liquor, and the 
dcphlegmedness of the latter. 1676 — New Exper. 1. in 
Phil. Trans. XI. 777 We gently poured on it some highly 
dephlegm'd Spirit of Wine. 

f Dephlegmate (difle gm^i), v. Old c hem. 
[{. ppl. stem of med. or mod.L. diphlegmare, f. 
De- 1. 6 + phlegma> a. Gr. <pXiyfia (ipkiypar-) 
clammy humour: see Piileom.] trans. To free 
(a spirit or acid) from 4 phlegm ' or watery matter ; 
to rectify. 

1668 IJovle Ess. ff Tracts (1669) 65 We dephlegmated some 
[spirits] by more frequent, and indeed tedious Rectifications. 

1686 W. Harris tr. Lemery's Chym. (ed. a) 186 You may use 
either a little more, or a little less, according lo the strength 



of the spirit, or according as it is more or les* dephlegmated. 
" JoofER Distiller t. asiit (1760) 95 This Ingredient 
and dephlegmates the Spirit considerably. 1789 
J. Kfcia Diet. Chem. 96/2 The contained matter must be de- 



phlegmated. 

b. fig. To rid of admixture, punfy, refine. 

1796 Buaaa Let. Noble Ld. Wks. VIII. 56 The principle 
of evil himself, incorporeal, pure, unmixed, dephlegmated, 
defecated eviL 

Ilenee Dephlegmated ///. a., Dephlo'gmatin« 
vbl. sb. and ///. a. 

1641 French Distill, v. {1651) 115 The pure dephlegmalcd 
Spirit. 171a tr. /W* Hist. Drugs I. t6» To know 
whether it is truely deflegmated, or Proof-Spirit. 1807 
Orta Led. Art L (1848) a53 Th« ancients . . produced those 
concentrated, dephlegmated, *nd highly rectified persooifi. 
cations of strength, activity, beauty. 

+ Dephlegmation {didegmc Kan ) . Old Chem. 
[n. of action from prec vb. ; in mod.K. d//legmation 
(Trevoux 1 732).] The process of dephlegmating 
a spirit or acid. 

1668 Boyle Ess. ff Tracts (1669^ 48 To separate the *queons 
parts by Dephlegmation. 1718 Quincv Compl. Dtspens. +o 
The same thing is constantly observ'd in the Dephlegmation 
of acid Spirit. 1758 A laboratory laid Open Introd. 46 Re- 
torts must be provided for the dephlegmatioo. 

Deplllegmator (dfflegnwUw). [Agent-n. m 
L. form f. mod.L. dephtegfnare to Dephleomate.] 
An apparatus for dephlegmation ; a form of con- 
densing apparatus in a still. 

18*8 S. F. Gray Operative Chemist 767 This dephlegmaior 
is formed of two broad sheets of tinned copper, soldered 
together so as to leave only ith of an inch between them. 
1876 S. Kens. Mus. Cat at. No. 4370. x 

+ Dephlogistic (dffbdirsttk), a, 
[f. Ds- 1.6 + Piilogist-ok + -ic 
a Dephlooisticated. . . . 

1787 Darwin in Phil. Trans. LXXVIIl. 5 a Combination 
of dephlogistic and inflammable gases. 

Dephlogi-sticate^. [f. De- II. i + Phlogis- 
ticate.1 

f 1. trans. Old Chem. To deprive of phlogiston 
(the supposed principle of inflammability in 
bodies\ 



Old Chem. 
cf. Phlogistic] 



DEPHOSPHORIZE. 

1779 Trans. LXIX. 441 The power .. of dephlogisti- 

cating common air. 1781 Kirwan ibid. LXXU. 2x2 The 
nitrous acid . . is well known to dephlogisticate metals as 
perfectly as possible. 1788 Cavendish ibid. LXXV1 1 1 . 270 
We suppose that the air ..was intirely dephlogisticated. 

2. To relieve of inflammation. (Cf. Antiphlo- 
gistic 2.) 

1842 Eraser's Mag. XXVI. 452 The sheriffs . . were fun- 
damentally phlebotomised and dephlogisticated by the frag, 
ments of their own swords. 1875 Geikie Life Sir R. Mur. 
chiton I. 142 Given to water-drinking and dephlogisticating. 

Hence Dephlogi'sticated ppl. a. {esp. in dephlo- 
gisticated air, the name given to oxygen by Priest- 
ley, who, on its first discovery, supposed it to be 
ordinary air deprived of phlogiston); DepMogis- 
ticating, a. ; DepMogistica'tion. 

1775 Priestley in Phil. Trans. LXV. 387 This species may 
not improperly be called, dephlogisticated air. This species 
of air I first produced from mercurins calcbtatus per sc. 
1789— ibid. LXX1X. 146 The dephlogisticating principle. 
1784 Cavendish ibid. LXX1 V. 141 There is the utmost reason 
to think, that dephlogisticated and phlogisticated air (as M. 
Lavoisier and Scheele suppose]) are quite distinct substances, 
and not differing only in their degree of phlogistication ; 
and that common air is a mixture of the two. 1791 Hamilton 
Berthotlet's Dyeing I.s. i.L 7 Oxygenated (dephlogisticated) 
muriatic acid. 1794 Sullivan Vino Nat. II. 86 From the 
greater, or less dephlogistication of the ores, or the stones 
in which it is contained. 1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon 
(1813) 459 Vegetables . . again in turn, and during the day. 
time, exhale and breathe forth that pure dephlogisticated 
air, so essentiat to tbe support of animal existence. 

Dephosphorize (dz'fp-sforaiz), v. [De- II. t.] 
trans. To deprive of or free from phosphorus. 

1878 Ube Diet. ArisW. 45? Without attempting to de- 
phosphorize the ore more completely. 1879 Daity News 
31 Dec 5/4 [This] so effectually dephosphorises the Cleve- 
land ore as to allow it to be manufactured into steel. 

Hence Depho- aphorized///, a., Dephosphoriz- 
ing vhl. sb. ; also Dephosphoriza'tion, the process 
of freeing from phosphorus. 

1878 Rep. Annual MeetiugoflronQ Steel The dephos- 
phorization of iron. 1883 A t Aeu.ru m 24 Feb. 253/1 The slarj 
obtained in the basic dephosphorizing process. 1885 Harper's 
Mag. Apr. 819/1 The dephosphorization process, by which 
phosphoric pig-iron can be converted into steel. 

Dephysicalize : see De- II. i. 

t Depi'Ct, a. Obs. [ad. L. depict-us, pa. 
pplc. of dZpingtre : see next] Depicted. 

1430 Lvdg. Min. Poems 177, 1 fond a lylcnesse depict 
upon a wal. 14. . Circumcision in Tnndale's Vis. 94 And 
letturs new depicte in every payn. 1598 Stow Surv. xl. 
(1603) 416 Embrodered, or otherwise depict upon them. 

Depict (d/prkt), v. [f. L. depict-) ppl. stem of 
L. depingere to represent by painting, portray, de- 
pict, f. De- I.3+ pingifre to paint : cf. Defaint 
and prec. 

(Godefroy has a single example of OF. depicterof 1426 ; 
but the word is not recorded later, and cannot he supposed 
to have influenced the formation of the Eng. vb.)] 

1. trans. To draw, figure, or represent in colours ; 
to paint ; also, in wider sense, to portray, delineate, 
figure anyhow. 

1631 Weever Arte. Fun. Mon. 136 This old Distich, some- 
times depicted vpon the wall at the entrance into the said 
Abbey. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 10 Which Bird 1 have 
here simply depicted as you see [here is fig.]. 1639 Fuller 
Holy War iv. xii. (1840) 109 The history of the Bible as 
richly as curiously depicted in needle work, a 1667 Jer. 
Taylor (J.), [They] depicted upon their shields the most 
terrible beasts they could imagine. 1794 Sullivan View 
Nat. II, The solar progress is depicted by the Hindoos, by 
a circle of intertwining serpents. 1867 Ladv Herbert 
Cradle L. iv. izi The accuracy with which the painter has, 
perhaps unconsciously, depicted the room. 1871 Yeats 
Growth Comm. 33 Victims of the slavedealer as depicted 
on the earliest Egyptian monuments. 

"b. trans/. To image, figure, or represent as if 
by painting or drawing. Also Jig. 

1817 Bp. R. Watson Anecd. II. 401 (R.) Why the man has 
.. an idea of figure depicted on the choroldes or retina of 
the eye. 1834 Rl rs. Somerville Connect. Phys. Sc. xviii. 
(1849) 176 He . . saw . . a windmill, his own figure, and that 
of a friend, depicted . . on the sea. 1839 G. Biro Nat. 
P/tilos. 396 The membrane, on which the images of objects 
become depicted, a 1870 Longfellow Birds 0/ Passage 1 , 
Discoo. North Cape xxi, With doubt and strange surmise 
Depicted in their look. 

2. To represent or portray in words ; to describe 
graphically. 

a 1740 Felton (J.) t When the distractions of a tumult are 
sensibly depicted . . while you read. yon seem indeed to see 
them. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. I. xiv. 159 No language can 
depict the chaos at its base. 1873 Svmonds Grk. Poets ix. 
294 Sophocles aims at depicting the destinies, and Shakspere 
the characters of men. 

3. To represent, as a painting or picture does. 
1871 Macduff Mem. Palmos iv. 45 Cartoons . . in bold 

outline depicting the ever- varying and diversified features 
in church life and character. 1872 Yeats Techn. Hist. Comm. 
45 Their oldest monuments depict women spinning. 

Hence Depi cted///. a., Depicting vbl. sb. 

a 1762 in H. Walpole Vertue's Anecd. Paint. (1786) I. 93 
A depicted table of Colonia. 1885 Athettsenm 14 Mar. 
532/1 His . . gay and luminous coloration, and sparkling de- 
picting of light are not obtainable with ink. 

Depixter, -or. [f. DEncr v. + -er ; the form 
in -or is after Latin.] One who depicts, portrays, 
or sets forth in words. 

1837 Lock hart Scott, Depicter (F. Hull). 1865 Daily Tel. 
10 Aug., The mournful depicter s of Calcutta life. 1893 A. 
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Hamlyn in Atalanta Dec. 165/1 So brilliant a depictor of 
animal life. . . 

Depiction (d/pi'kpm). [ad. L. depielidn-em, 
n. of action from depingere : see Depict v. (Cf. 
OF. depiction, 1426 in Godef., but not known 
later.)] The action of depicting ; painted repre- 
sentation, picture ; graphic description. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury in. 176/2 The true shape and 
depiction of a Birhop in his Pontificals. 1882 A. W. Ward 
Dickens v. 130 Dickens' comic genius was never so much at 
its ease . . as in the depictioa of such groups as this. i88a 
E. Foster in Elocutionist Dec. 7/2 Mr. Denbigh had 
hitherto restricted his art to depictions of the fleshly school. 

Depictive (d^pi-ktiv), a. [f. L. depict- ppl. 
stem (see Demct v.) + -ive.] Having the function 
or quality of depicting. 

x8n Neiu Monthly Mag. II. 392 The depictive art and 
power with which it is written. 189a Whitney Max Milllcr 
40 The signs lost their pictorial or depictive character. 

Depixtment. rare. [f. Depict v. + -ment.] 
Pictorial representation ; a painting, a picture. 

1816 Keatinge Trav. (1817) I. 136 Hung with gay depig- 
ments, in glowing colouring . . of those who have suffered. 
Ibid. II. 76 Trajan's Pillar and various depigments give the 
representation. 

Depi'Cture, sb. In 5 Sc. -our. [f. L. depict- 
ppl. stem of depingfrc (see Depict v.) + -ire.] 

= Depiction ; depicting ; painting. 

1500-10 Dunbar ToQueyne ofScottis 14 Maftfstres of nurtur 
and of nobilnjs, Of frcsch depictour princesls] and patroun. 
1834 Fraser's Mag. X. 118 He is Jost in amaiement . . to see 
genius employed upon the depicture of such a rascaille 
rabblement / 1 88* Nature X XVI . 534 The depicture of the 
. . revolution which Darwin has accomplished in the minds 
of men. 

Depicture (d/prktiui), v. [f. De- prefix + 
Picture v. (in use from 14th c); formed under 
the influence of Depict pa.pple., and of L. depin- 
gere, depictum.] 

1. trans. To represent by a picture ; to portray 
in colours, to paint ; also, more widely, to draw, 
figure, or portray; = Depict v. i. 

1593 Rites $ Mon. Ch. Durh. (Surtees) 40 The starre . . 
underneth depictured. 1631 Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. 50 
The glasse-windowes wherein the effigies of.. Saints was 
depictured. 1781 Gibbon Decl. <$■ F. III. li. 183 A paradise 
or garden was depictured on the ground, a 1847 Mrs. 
Sherwood Lady of Manor III. xviii. 9 A course of little 
lectures .. on the subjects depictured upon the tiles. 

b. To image or figure as in a painting ; = Depict 
v. i b. 

1742 tr. Algarottion Newton's Theory 1. 106 The Images 
..are depictured upon the Membrane of the Eye. 1849 
Tait's Mag. XVI. 210 The .. tableau depictured itself in. 
delibly upon the mind. 

2. To set forth or portray in words ; = Depict 
v. 2. 

1798 Coleridge Satyranc's Lett, iil \n Bi0g.Lif.USB2) 
368 It tends to make their language more picturesque ; it de- 
pictures images better. 1844 DlSRAELI Coningsby 111. v, You 
have but described my feelings when you depictured your 
own. 1868 Browning Ring # Bk. vni. 752 Oh ! language 
fails, Shrinks from depicturing his punishment. 

3. To represent, as a picture, figure, image, or 
symbol does ; = Depict v. 3. 

1650 Brief Disc. Put. Hist. Europe 30 The Iron Leggs and 
the Clay Toes depictured the Roman Empire. 1834 Lytton 
Pompeii 133 Features which but one image in the world can 
yet depicture and recall. 185a J. Wilson in Blackw. Mag. 
LXX1 1. 151 The Outward expresses, depictures the Inward. 

4. fig. To represent or picture to one's own mind 
or imagination ; to imagine. 

1775 Adair Amer. Ind. 209 They speedily dress a woman 
with the apparel of either the god, or goddess . . as they 
depicture them according to their own dispositions. 1800 
Mrs. Hervey Mourtray Fam. II. 213 Chowles was ; in his 
eyes, a contemptible object ; and, as such, he depictured 
him. 1876 Miss Braddon J. Haggard's Dau. II. 1. 5 Any 
idea ahout the Greeks, whom they depictured to themselves 
vaguely and variously. 

Hence Depictured a., Depicturing vbl. sb. ; 
also Depicturement. 

1850 Mas. Browning Seraphim, I have beheld the ruined 
things Only in depicturings Of angels sent on earthward 
mission. 1886 J . Pavne tr. Boccaccio's Decam. m. viL 1 . 32 1 
Terrifying the mind of the foolish with clamours and de. 
picturements. 

Depijgmentaiion. [f. De- II. i + Pigmenta- 
tion.] The condition of being deficient or wanting 
in pigment (in the tissues). 

1889 I. Tavlor Origin of Aryans 42 Here depigmentation 
or albinism is very prevalent. 

Depilate (de'pik't), v. [f. L. depildt-, ppl. 
stem o( depildre to pull out the hair, f. De- I. 2 + 
pilus hair, pildre to deprive of hair. Cf. F. d4- 
piler (Par£, 16th c). (Pa. t. in Sc. depilat for 
depilatil.)'] 

1. To remove the bair from ; to make bare of hair. 

1560 Rolland Crt. Venus in. 29 The hair . . Fra hir Father 
throw slicht scho depilat. 1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 
205 Which places they much desire to depilate and glabrify. 
1853 Hickie tr. Aristoph. (1872) II. 427, 1 am an old woman, 
but depillated with the lamp. 

f 2. To deprive of its skin, decorticate, peel. [So 
in Lat.] Obs. rare. 

16*0 Venner Via Recta v. 90 Made of Rice accurately de. 
piloted and boyled in milke. 

Hence De'pilated, Depilating ppl- adjs. 



DEPLENISH. 

1876 Dvumkg Skin Discases,Th& extraction of the diseased 
hairs [in tinea sycosis\ for which purpose a pair of depilat- 
ing forceps should be used. 

Depilation < depil^jan). [ad. med. or mod. 
L. dcpildtion-evi, n. of action from depildre to De- 
tilatk. So in F.; in 13th c. depilqcion (Hatzf.).] 

1. The action of depriving or stripping of hair ; 
the condition of being void of hair. 

1547 BooaoE Brev. Health cci. 69 b, Depilacion of a mannes 
heare. 1650 BlTLWEa Anthropomet. iv. 67 IThey] pluck off 
all the haire of their Eye-brows, taking great pride . . in that 
unnaturall depilation. 1861 Wright Ess. Archarol. I. vw. 
131 The practice of depilation prevailed generally among 
the AngIo.Saxon ladies. 1877 Coues & Allen N. Amer. 
Rod. 616 Tbe depilation of the members is not always com- 
plete ; younger specimens . . show . . hairy tail and feet. 

f 2. The action of spoiling or pillage. Obs. 

1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. x. (1632) 661 Orders for 
brideling their excessive depilations [i. e. of the Pope and 
his agents]. 1687 T. K. Veritas Evang. 37 The Depilations 
of Promoters, and other Under Officers. 

t Depilative (de-pil^trvO, a. Obs. [f. L. de- 
pildt- ppl. stem (see Depilate v.) + -ive. Cf. 
mod.F. de'pilatif, -ive (1732 in Hatzf.).] = De- 
pilatory. 

1562 TuRNEa Herbal 11. 168 a, All herbes that are depilatiue 
or burners of hare. 1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 10 They say it 
is vsed to Oyntments depilatiue. 

Depilator (de'pil^tai). [agent-n., on L. tjpe, 
f. L. depildre to Depilate.] 

1. One who deprives of hair ; a shaver. 

J836 E. Howard R. Reefer Ivi, The hungry depilator 
seixed the razors. 

2. An instrument for pulling out hairs. 
1889 in Cent. Did. 

Depilatory (dipi-latari), a. and sb. [f. L. type 
depildtorius, f. depildt-: see Depilate z\and-ouv. 
In F. de'pilatoire (Pare* 16th c.).] 

A. adj. Having the property of removing hair. 
1601 Holland Pliny II, Bats bloud hath a depilatorie 

facultie to fetch off haire. 1766 Pennant Zool. (177 6 ) IV - 
59 (Jod.) jElian says that they were depilatory, and. .would 
take away the beard. 1835 Kirbv Hab. % Inst. Anim. II. 
xx ii. 424 It emits a milky saliva, which is depilatory. 

B. sb. A depilatory agent or substance ; a pre- 
paration to remove (growing) hair. 

1606 Holland Sueton. Annot. 12 A Depilatorie, to keepe 
haire from growing. 1650 Bulwer Anthropomet. 129 Who 
because he would never have a Beard, used depilatories. 
1830 Lindley Nat. Sysi. Bot. 76 The juice of its leaves is 
a powerful depilatory ; it destroys hair . . without pain. 

tDepi'led, ppl. a. Obs. [formed after L. de- 
pildl-us, F. depiU: see Depilate v.] Depilated. 

1650 Bi lwkb Anthropomet. 11. 48 [Shaving is] uncomely, 
because allied unto depiled baldnesse. 

Depilcms (de*pibs\ a. [f. assumed L. type 
*depilos-us : cf. L. depilis without hair, and pilosus 
hairy.] Deprived or void of hair. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. in. xiv, A quadruped cor- 
ticated and depilous, # Ibid. vi. x, How they [ dogs] of some 
Countries became depilous and without any hair at all. 1822 
T. Taylor Apuleius vil. 156 Striking me with a very thick 
stick, he left me [the ass] entirely depilous. 

Depinct v. Obs. : see Depeinct, Depict. 

t Depinge (d/pi-nd^), v. Obs. rare. [ad. L. 
depingere to Depict.] trans. To depict, portray, 
represent by a picture or image. 

i6£7 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 263 That same that Garcias 
depinges in other lineaments, 

T Deprnged, a. Obs. (app.) Stripped of 
wings and legs. 

1658 R. Franc k North. Mem. (182 1) 1 12 To bait for trout . . 
I commend tbe canker . . or, if with a depinged locust, yon 
will not lose your labour ; nor will you starve your cause, if 
to strip off the legs of a grasshopper. — 307 Let the Angler 
then have recourse to. .the depinged grasshopper. 

Depla'ce, v. rare. [a. mod.F. ddplacery in OF. 
desp-.'X = Displace v. 

j 839 J. Rogers A ntipopop. xii. § 5 Purgatory deplaces hell. 

Deplanate (df 'planet), a. rare. [ad. L. de- 
pldndt-us levelled down, made plain.] 

1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Deplanate^ flattened, smoothened. 

t Depla*ne, v. Sc. Obs. [f. De- I. 3 + L. 

pldn-ns plain : cf. de-clare.'] To make plain, show 
plainly, declare (to). 

157a Satir. Poems Reform.xxx. 136 The day is neir ; as 
I dar weill deplane ?ow. 

t Deplant (dzpla-nt), v. Obs. [a. F. de'plant-er 
(i6th c. in Littre) to transplant, L. deplantdre to 
take off a shoot, also to plant, f. De- I. 1 , 2 + plan- 
tare to plant, planta plant.] 'To transplant' 
Bailey 1731. (Thence in mod. Diets.) 
Hence tDeplanta'tion. [So in mod.F. (Littre).] 
1656 Blount Glossogr., Deplantation, a taking up Plants. 
(Hence in Bailey, Johnson, etc.). 

Deplenish (diple-mj), v. [f. De- II. 1 + 

Plenisu (Sc.) to furnish a house, to stock a farm ; 
cf. Displentsh, Replenish.] 

1. traits. To deprive (a house) of furniture, or (a 
farm) of stock ; to DisrLENiSH. 

1887 Pall Mall G. 9 Mar. 1/1 The tenants have sold their 
stock, deplenished their farms. 

2. gen. To empty of its contents : the opposite of 
replenish. 

1859 Sala Tiv. round Clock (1861) 144 Their own deplenished 
pockets. 



DEPLETANT, 

Depletant [d/plftftnt), a. and sb. Med. [f. 
Dm-lktk v. : sec -ant 

A. adj. Having the property of depleting (sec 
Duplet is v. z). B. sb. A drug which has this pro- 
perty. 

1880 Libr. Univ. Knowl. VI II. j 3 Tonics are often of more 
service I in inflammation] than dcpletants. 

Deplete (<lfyl/*t), a. [ad. U deplel-us emptied 
out, exhausted, pa. pple. of deplere: see next.] 
Depleted, emptied out, exhausted. 

1880 R. Dowling Start of F. III. ao< The brain was 
remarkably deplete of blood. 1885 L. Ul if 11 ant Let. in 
Life (i8gi) II. xi. 377 Creating openings in the deplete 
organism for access of spirits. 

Deplete (d/j>lf*t), v. [(. L. deplete p»l. stem 
of deplere to bring down or undo the fullness of, 
empty out, let blood, f. De- I. 6 + -plere to fill.] 

1. trans. To reduce the fullness of ; to deprive of 
contents or supplies ; to empty out, exhaust. 

1859 Saxz Poems, Progress 36 Deplete your pocket and 
relieve your purse. 1880 Times 13 Oct. 5/5 Thejjarrison is 
somewhat depleted of troops at the present time, 1884 
ibid, 8 July 11 The demand for coin.. will.. help to deplete 
the Bank's stock of gold. 

2. Med, To empty or relieve the system or 
vessels when overcharged, as by blood-letting or 
purgatives. 

1807 [see Dkim.kting below). 1858 Copland Diet. Pract. 
Med. I. 105/2 To deplete the vascular system. 1875 II. C. 
Wood Ther«p. (1879) 4°5 Whenever, in inflammation, it is 
desired to deplete through the bowels. 

Hence Depleted a., Depleting vbl. sb. and 
///. a. 

1807 Med. Jrnl. XVII. 501 Depleting and antiphlogistic 
remedies were continued. 1870 Daily News 39 Nov., To 
fill her depleted magazines. i88< Manch. Exam. 39 June 
5/3 The overcrowded village might be even worse to live in 
than the depleted town. 

Deplethoric (d*,ple-bonk, -pl/frrrik), a. [f. 
De- II. 3 + Plethoric] Characterized by the 
absence of plethora. 

1837 T. DouaLEOAVtn Blackw. Mag.XLl. 365 In order to 
remedy this [plethoric state of plant ], gardeners and florists 
are accustomed to produce the opposite, or ' deplethoric 
state', by artificial means. This they denominate 'giving 
a check t88* Pop. Sc. Monthly Nov. 39 Doubleday at' 
tempted to demonstrate that . . the deplethoric state is 
favorable to fertility. 

Depletion (d/plrp>n). [ad. L. type *depletion- 
etn (perh. used in med. or mod.L.), n. of action 
from deplere, depict- to Deplete. Cf. mod.F. d<f- 
pUlion (term of medicine) in Littre\ (The cl.L. 
equivalent was depict fira.y] 

1. The action of depleting, or condition of being 
depleted; emptying of contents or supplies; ex- 
haustion. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Depletion, an emptying. 1852 D. 
G. Mitchell Batle Summer 214 With coffers m the last 
stages of depletion. 1889 Spectator 14 Sept., The depletion 
of Condon to the benefit of other English cities. 

2. Med. The emptying or relieving of over- 
charged vessels of the body ; reduction of plethora 
or congestion hy medicinal agency ; bleeding. 

a 1735 Arbuthnot (J.\ Depletion of the vessels gives room 
to the fluid to expand itself. 1803 Med. J ml. X. 471 The 
mode of treatment * . was depletion, followed by a mercurial 
salivation. 1874 Van Bnrcn's Dis. Genit. Org-. 83 The 
acute symptoms . . yield rapidly to local depletion and seda- 
tives. 1890 Times 1 Sept. 7/2 Someblood letting was neces- 
sary and natural ; but apparently it has gone oil so long 
that a period of depletion has set in. 

Hence Deple'tionist, an advocate of depletion. 

1883 Sat. Rev. 14 Apr. 464 Two general views on that 
question [Scotch crofters! . . may be summarized by the two 
words * implctionist ' and * dcpletionist \ 

Depletive (d/pli" tiv), a. and sb. Med. [mod. f. 
L. depict- ppl. stem of deplere to Deplete + -ive. 
Cf. mod.F.r#//c7i/ (medical term) in Littre\] 

A. adj. Characterized by depletion. B. sb. A 
drug having the properly of producing depletion. 

1835 Warorop Bleeding (L.), Depletive treatment is contra- 
indicated . . She had been exhausted by depletives. 1885 
W. Roberts Treat. Urin. Diseases HI. ». (ed. 4) 410 Active 
depletive measures are indicated. 

Depletory (d/plrtari), a. Med. [f. as prec. + 
-ok Y.J Producing depiction, depictive. 

1849 Claridce Cold Water Cure «io Leeching and severe 
depletory measures are decidedly wrong. 1875 H. C Wood 
Tkerap. (18791 535 In the one case depletory medicines are 
indicated, in the other case ionics are no less essential. 

t Replication. Obs. rare. [n. of action f. 
med.L. diplieare to unfold, f. De- I. 6 + plied re 
to fold.] Unfolding, display. 

1648 W. Mountagus Devout Ess. t. xv. {3 (R.) An un- 
folding and deplication of the inside of this order. 1656 
IIlount Glossogr., Deplication, an unfolding. 

DeplorabiHty (dfplo»TabrHtt). rare, [f.next: 
see -it v.] The quality of being deplorable ; an 
instance of this, a deplorable matter. 

1854 Taifs Mag. XXI. 167 It does not prevent occasional 
obscurities and deplorabilities. 1856 Times 18 Jan. (L.), The 
dcplorability of war in general. 

Deplorable (di'plo^rabT), a. [mod. f. L. dc- 
pldrare to Deplore : see -ble. Cf. F. deplorable 
(e 1600 in Hatzf., not in Cotgr. 1611}.] 
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1. To be deplored or lamented ; lamentable, very 
sad, grievous, miserable, wretched. Now chiefly 
used of events, conditions, circumstances. 

• It is sometime::, in a more lax and jocular sense, u^ed for 
contemptible ; despicable ; as, deplorable nonsense ; deplor. 
able f tepidity * (JonosonV 

161* E. Gminstonz (title), Mathieu's Heroyk Life and 
Deplorable Death of The most Christian King Henry the 
Fourth. 1631 Massinger Beleeve ess yon list iv. ii, The 
storie of Your most deplorable fortune, a 1687 Cotton 
Pindar. Ode, Beauty (R.), He . . does betray A deplorable 
want of sense. 1710 Swift Tatter No. iy> p 9 The deplor- 
able Ignorance that . . hath reigned among our English 
Writers. 1759 Rohehtson MM, Scott. I. w. 330 The people 
beheld the deplorable situation of their sovereign with in- 
sensibility. ^ i860 Tvnoall Glae. 1. xxii. 160 If climbing 
without guides were to become habitual, deplorable con- 
sequences would, .ensue. 

f b. Formerly said of persons or things of which 
the stale is lamentable or wretched. Obs. 

164s J. M.Argt.conc. Militia 13 Our deplorable brethren 
and neighbours. 1646 Sir T. Browns Pseud. Ep. vi. v. 391 
A deplorable and comfortlesse Winter. >68a Hunyan Holy 
War 113 Thou pretendest a right to the deplorable town of 
Mansoul. 

t 2. Given up as hopeless ; Deplokate. rare. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. vm. 300 That not deplorable 
persons, but such as have strength, be tapped. 
B. as sb. fl. Deplorable ills. 

1830 Scorr Jnd. II. 157 An old fellow, mauled with rheu. 
mntiam and other deplorable*. 

Deplo'rableness. [f. prec. + -ness.] The 
state or condition of being deplorable ; misery, 
wretchedness. 

1648 Hammond Serm. x. Wks. 1684 IV. 556 The sadness 
and deplorabieness of this estate. 1670 J. Goodman Penit. 
Pardoned tit. iv. (1713) 33t He. .hath known by sod ex. 
perience the deplorabieness of that condition. 

Deplo*rably, adv. [f. as prec. + -ly In a 
deplorable manner, or to a deplorable degree; 
lamentably, miserably, wretchedly. 

1653 H. Morr Antid.Ath. 11 l xiv. (171a) 130 If he be not 
desperately wicked or deplorably miserable. 178* V. Knox 
Ess. 1 34 ( R.) Editions of Greek and Latin classics . .deplorably 
incorrect. 1878 Lecx/ Eng. in iStn C. II. viil 453 The 
defences bad been so deplorably neglected. 

t DeploTate, a. Obs. [ad. L. dcplordt'its bc- 
wept, given up as hopeless, pa. pple. of dcpldrare 
to Deplore.] Given up as hopeless ; desperate. 

1519 Supplic. to King 46 This dcplorate & miserable sorte 
of olvnde shepherdes. 1615 Crook e Body of Man 93 In 
a dcplorate or desperate dropsie. 1691 Baxter Nat. Ch. xiii. 
54 1 hose that, .are not dcplorate in Diabolism. 169$ Phil. 
Trans. XIX. 73 Many other Mysteries in Mathematicks, 
which were before held as deplorate. 

Deploration (d/plo^-Jan). Now rare. In 
5 -acyon, 6 -atloun. [Ultimately ad. L. deplora- 
tion- ctn t n. of action f. drplordre to Deplore; but 
in Caxton and early Sc. perh. from French.] 

1. The action of deploring ; lamentation. 

1533 IIkllenoen Livy 1. <i83t) 3 The deploratioun of sic 
miseryis. 158a Bkntley Mon. Matrvnts it. 151 The bitter 
deploration of mine offences. 1637 Bp. Hai.l Gt. Jmpostor 
507 The meditation and deploration of our owne danger and 
misery. 1831 Examiner 482/3 We cannot run over a tenth 
part of the deplorations that occur. 

+ b. Formerly, a title for elegiac poems or other 
compositions; a lament. [So in French. ] 

1537 Lvndesay {title), The Deploratioun of the Dcith of 
Queue Magdalene. 

f 2. Deplorable condition, miser)'. Obs. rare. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos ii. 16 It sholdc be an harde thynge 
..to putte in forgetynge her swete firste ly f and now her 
deploracyon. 

t DeplOTative, a. Obs. [f. deplordl-, ppl. 
stem ofL. dcpldrare to Depi.oue + - ive.] Charac- 
terized by or expressing deploration. 

1610 Healev*S7. Aug. Citie of GWvm. xxvi. (1630) 315 
Hermes himself in his deploratiue passage . . doth plainly 
auerre that the Egyptian gods were all dead men. 

Deplore (dfploj'j), v. Also 6 Se. deploir, 
[Ultimately ad. L. depiordre to weep bitterly, wail, 
bewail, deplore, give op as lost, f. De- I. 3 -f plorare 
to weep, bewail. Cf. F. dSplorer, in OF. dcsplorcr, 
deplourer, depleurer, It deplorarc ,to deplore, bewail 
(Florio'i. The Fng. was possibly from F. or It.] 

1. trans. To weep for, bewail, lament ; to grieve 
over, regret deeply. 

1567 Satir. Poems Ke/orm. vii. 75 Qohat duilfull mvnde 
mycht dewlie this deploir? 1591 Si ENs.tR K nines of Time 



Dante's Inf. xi. 44 He.. must aye deplore With unavailing 
penitence his crime. 180 Tknnyson Ode Dk. of Wellington 
ii, Where shall we lay the mao whom we deplore ? 
t b. To tell with grief or lamentation. Obs. 

1601 Shaxs. Twel. N. 111. i. 174 Neuer more Will I my 
Masters t -arcs to you deplore. 

fc. To shed like tears, 'weep*. Obs. rare. 

1601 Chester Love's Mart., Dial, lxv, The Turpentine that 
sweet iuyce doth deplore. 

2. inir. To lament, mourn. Now rare or Obs. 

1633 I.ITMGOW Trnv. x- 485 My Muse left to mourne for 
my Liberty, deplored thus: (verses follow]. 1638 Sir T. 
Herbert Trot: (ed. a> 45 Hid lum futfill the ceremonial! law 
of deploring for ten dayes. 1776 Mickle tr. Caiuoeus' 
Lnsiatl 363 Along the shore The Halcyons, mindful of their 
fate deplore. 



DEPLUMATED. 

t3. trans. To give up as hopeless, to despair of. 
Obs. rare. 

1559 l«c I>F.rLO«ED3!. 1605 Uacon Adv. Learn. 11. x. 1 7 
I he physiciaus . . do make a kind of scruple and religion to 
»tay with the i»atient after the dUcase it deplored, a 17*9 
Conckevk Poems, To Ld. Halifax 39 A true Poetick State 
we had deplor'd. 

Hence Deploying vbl. sb. and ///. a. ; «lso 
Deplo'rinffly adv. 

i59» Sua its. Two Gent. in. ii. 85 To their Inurumcnti 
J uno a deploring dumpe, 1847 Ckaic. DepUrrinrly. 1865 
Dickens Mnt. fir. ill. *iii, Mr. Klcdgeby shook hi* head de- 
plonncly. 1880 G. Mhiieoith Trag. Com. xix. (1893) 356 
As little was he the vanished God whom his working people 
hailed deploringly. 

Deplored (d/pl5»Md, -rt-d), ///. a. [f. prec. + 
-kd 1 : rendering L. deplordl-us Deplorate.] 

1. Lamented, mon med for. 

t 2. Given up as hopeless ; desperate ; - De- 
florate. Obs. 

}SS9 KtMvzDYLett.to Willoch in Wodr. Soc.Misc.d 84 4*376 
The maUt depI6rit herctvkii qnhilk euer wes. x6ao Vmnkm 
Via Recta Introd. is Who with deplored diseases, .resort to 
our tlaths. 1655 Glrnall Chr. in Arm. xiv.f 1669) 300/x His 
affairs were in such a desperate and deplored condition . 

Hence Deplo redly adv., Deplo rednew. 

1656 Art if. Handsom. 73 To be deploredly old, and 
affectedly young, is not only a great folly, but a grossc 
deformity. 1608-xi Br. Hall Medit.j Love of Chrut I s 
The deplored ness of our condition did but heighten that 
holy flame. 1675 JIkooiss GoUl. Key Wks. 1867 V. aot. 

t DeploTement. Obs. rare. [f. Deplore v. 
+ -men T.J The act of deploring ; lamentation. 

i>93 Nashi Christ*s T. (1613) o O that I did wcepe in 
vaine, that your defilements 8c pollutions gaue mee no true 
cause of deployment. 1633 Cocke ran, Deplore men t, weep- 
ing, lamenting. 

Deplorer (d/pldVroa). [f. as prec. + -Eit 1.] 
One who deplores. 

1687 Bovut Martyrd. Theodora xi. (1703) 167 All the 
other spectators of her sufferings, were depfurcrs of them too. 

Deploy, sb. Mil. [f. Deploy v. Cf. OK. 
desptoi, -ploy, DlSi'LAY.] The action or evolution 
of deploying. 

1706 Instr. $ Peg. Cavalry (1813) 136 From this situation 
of the flank march, it is that every regiment is required to 
begin the deploy, when forming in line with others. 1870 
lr. Erckmann Chatriarit Waterloo 345 When they began 
to talk of the distance of the deploys. 

Deploy drploi ), v. [a. F. dtploycr, in OF. 
desployer, orig. despleier\—\*. displicdre (in late and 
med.L.) to unfold. In its AFr. form regularly 
adopted in ME. as desplay, Display. Caxton used 
the forms deploye t dysploye after Parisian Fr., but 
the actual adoption of deploy in a specific seusc 
took place in tne end of the 1 Sth c] 

1 1. (in Caxton) trans. To unfold, display. Obs. 

c 1477 Caxton Jason 113 Anon they deployed their sayllc. 
1400 — Eneydos xxvtf. 96 To sprcde and dysploye the saylcs. 

2. Mil. a. trans. To spread out Uroops) so as 



to form a more extended line of small depth. 

1786 Progress of War \n Europ. Mag. IX. 184 Ills columns 
. . are with ease and order soon deployed. 1818 Tonn, De. 
Ploy, a military word of modern times, hardly wanted in our 
language ; for it is, literally, to display. A column of troops 
is deployed, when the divisions spread wide, or open out. 
1863 Life in the South II. i. 11 Other companies were de- 
ployed along the stream. 

fig. c 18*9 La nook Wks. (1868) II. 306/3 Hut now deploy 
your throats, and cry, rascals, cry * Vive la Reine \ 1865 
M . Arnold Ess. Crs't. ii. (1875) 97 An English poet deploying 
alt the forces of his genius. 

b. intr. Of a body of troops : To open out so 
as to form a more extended front or line. Also Jig. 

1796 Instr. *r Reg. Cttvalry (181 3) 117 lief ore the close 
column deploys, its head division must be on the line into 
which it is to extend. 1799 Wellington in Gurw. Desp. 
I. 33 The right wing, having deployed into line, began to 
advance. 1870 Disraili LothairW\\\. 309 The main columns 
of the infantry began to deploy from the heights. 
fig. 1848 Dickens Dombey v, Mrs. Chick was constantly 
deploying into the centre aisle to send out messages by the 
pcw*opener. 1873 Gi.ixie Gt. h e Age xix. 349 None of these 
(glaciers I ever got out from the mountain valleys to deploy 
upon the low-grounds. 

Hence Deploy ed a., Deploying vbl. sb. 
and ///. a. 

1851 Mavnz Rfid Scalp Hunt, xxxvui. 393 They behold 
the deploying of the line. 1863 Kixclakk Crimea II. 316 
Able to show a deployed front to the enemy. 

Deployment. Mil- [ad. V. de'ploiement (l^S 
in Did. Acad.) f. d/ployer: see Deploy v., and 
-me.nt.] The action of deploying ; -Deploy sb. 

1796 Instr. ^ Rcg.Cavalry (joij) 117 The close column of 
the regiment forms in line, on its front, on its rear, or on any 
central division, by the deployment or flank march by three's, 



and by which it successively uncovers and extends its several 
divisions. 1868 Kinclaxs Crimea (ed. 6)1 1 1, i. 38 Those divi- 
sions were halted, and their deployment immediately began. 



Deplnmate (d/pl*«*ni<?t), a. [ad. med.l„ de- 
plumdl-us t pa. pple. of tfepltlmare to Dkpli me.] 
Stripped of feathers, deplumed. 

1883 Syd. Soc* Lex., Deplnmate, without, or having lost, 
its feathers. 

Deplu 'mated, ///. a. [-ed >.] ~ prec. 

17*7 I3ailkv vol. II, Deplnmated, having the Feathers 
taken off. 1819 G. S. Karer Dis/ens. (1833) II. 424 Shut 
up in the privm of gross fleshy with dcolumated wmgs aod 
scanty opportunities, .the soul is compelled to toil. 
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Deplumation (d*pli«m*i jan). [a. F. dtplum- I 
alion ^Cotgr. 1611), n. of action from dtplitmcr to 
Deplume.] The action of depluming, or condition 
of being deplumed : loss of feathers, plumes, 01 fig. 
of honotirs, etc. 

(In quot. 1834 humorously for 'plucking* in examination.) 

1611 Cotgr. , Deplumation, a deplumation, pluming, vn- 
feathering. 1662 R. W[alden] {title), The Deplumation of 
Mrs. Anne Gibbs, of those furtivous perfections whereof she 
was supposed a Proprietary. 1662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. 
IIL iii. § 15 (ed. 3) 512 Through the violence of her moulting 
ordeplumation. 1837 G. S. Fabeb SacredCal. ProphecyiiSw 
II. 34 Notwithstanding the downfall produced by this de- 
plumation, it [the first Wild-Beast] afterward became erect 
upon its feet, like a maa. 1834 Ox/. Univ. Mag. I. 280 Lest 
. . we recall to painful remembrance the forgotten miseries 
of deplumation. 

m Path. (See quots.) 

1706 Phillips fed. Kersey), Deplumation . . in Surgery, a I 
swelling of the Eyelids, accompany'd with the fall of the 
Hairs from the Eye-brows. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Depluma- 
tion. .old term for a disease of the eyelids which causes the 
eyelashes to fall off (Gr. mL\ta<Ti%). 

Deplume (dipl^'m), v. [ad. F. diplumer (in 
OF. desplumer), or med.L. depltunare, f. De- I. 6 f 
+ L. pluma feather.] 

1. tram. To strip of feathers; to pluck the feathers 
off. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Hnsb. t.698 Twies a yere deplumed may 
thai be. 1575 Tubberv. Faulconrie 310 Ye must cast your 
hawke handsomly, and deplume hir head hehinde . . and ! 
anoynt it with butter and swynes blond. 1651 N« Bacon j 
Disc. Govt. Eng. 11. xxx. (1739) 141 Thus was the Roman 1 
Eagle deplumed, every Bird had its own Feather. 165 1-3 
Jer. Tavlor Semi, for Year 1. xv. 188 Such a person is like 
Homers bird, deplumes himselfe to feather all the naked j 
callows that he sees. 1774 Pennant Tour Scot, in 1772, 237 | 
tram the circumstance of its depluming its breast. 1847 
Gossi: Birds 0/ Jamaica 293 [The pigeons] are. .deplumed 1 
and drawn, .before they are sent 10 market. 

b. To strip off (feathers . rare. 

1599 Bronghtoris Lett. via. 28 There are that will . . de- 
plume your borrowed feathers. 

c. trans/. To pluck or cut off hair from. rare. 
1775 Adair Amcr. Intl. 6 Holding this Indian razor be- 
tween their fore-finger and thumb, they deplume themselves, 
after the manner of the Jewish novitiate priests, 

2. Jig. To strip or deprive of honour, ornament, 
wealth, or the like. 

[1567 Drant Horace Epist. 11. ii. H ij, Thence lighted I in 
Thessalic of fethers then deplumde.] 1651 Puller's Abel 
Rediv., Andreives (1867) II. 174 [The bishopric] of Ely 
(before it was so much deplumed), a 1661 Fuller Worthies \\\. 
(1662) 168 This Scotish Demster is an arrant rook, depluming 
England, Ireland and Wales, of famous Writers, meerly to 
feather his own Country therewith. 1779 Giubon Misc. Wks. 
(1814) IV. 588 His favourite amusement of depluming rre. 
1883 L. Wingfielo A. Roive I. xi. 258 [They] kept gaming- 
tables, .where the unwary were speedily deplumed. 

Hence Depltrmed ppl. a., Deplvrming vbl. sb. 

1638 Shirlev Mart, Soldier 111. iv. in Bullen O. PI. I. 219 
The live taile of a deplum[e]d Henne. 1655 Fuller Ch. 
Hist. v. iii. § 63 Thus on the depluming of the Pope every 
bird had his own feather. 1793 Residence in France (1797) 
I. 170 A fowl . . dressed without any other preparation than 
that of depluming. 1890 H. A. Hazkn in Science 23 May 
313/2 The most singular fact is that the fowl Hves'under the 
depluming process [in a tornado]. 

Depnes, obs. form of Deepness. 
Depoeticize (dr,p^ ( c-iis3iz>, v. [De- II. 1.] 
trans. To deprive of what is poetic; to render 

prosaic. 

1813 Examiner loMay 300/1 Pope's villa, .still survives. . 
though much depoeticized with improvements. 1887 Temple 
Bar Mag. Sept. 73 Depressing and stale reflections upon the 
depoeticising influence of humanity. 

Depoetize (diptfuetaiz), v. [De- II. i.] trans. 
To deprive of the character of a poet; also, to 
deprive of poetic character ; =*prec. 

1865 Pall Mall G. No. 192. 4/2 The presence of cottages. . 
depoetizes the scene. 1886 Athenteum 24 July 117 Such 
writing is a relief after reading the men of the decadence, 
the pessimists who endeavour to depoetize life for us. 

Depois, obs. Sc. form of Dkfosb. 

Depolarize (di'pJuHraiz), v. [De- II. i.] 
trans. To deprive of polarity ; to reverse or destroy 
the effect of polarization. 

a. Optics. To change the direction of polarization 
of (a polarized ray) so that it is no longer arrested 
by the analyzer in a polariscope. 

1819 Edin. Rev. XXXI I. 180 The light becomes depolar- 
ised. 1854, J. Scofpern in Orr's Circ. Sc. t C/iem. 76 The 
interposition of the mica must have depolarized the ray. 

b. Electr. and Magn. To deprive of polarity. 
Also Jig. 

i860 O. W. Holmes Prof. Break/. 4. i, To depolarize every 
fixed religious idea in the mind by changing the word which 
stands for it. 1866 E. Hopkins in Athenaeum 22 Sept. 369/3 
The iron is hard, and requires to be depolarized like a steel 
bar. 

Hence Depo'larized///. a , Depolarizing* vbl. 
sb. and a. Also Depolarization, the action 
or process of depolarizing. 

1815 Brewster in Phil. Trans. 29 (title) Experiments on 
the Depolarization of Light. 1818 Whewell in Todhunter 
Acc. W. y s Wks. (1876) IT. 31 The neutral and depolarizing 
axes, i860 O. W. Holmes Pro/. Break/.-t. i, Scepticism is 
afraid to trust its truths in depolarized words. 1871 B. 
Stewabt Heat % 193 Forbes was able to prove the circular 
polarization and depolarization of heat. 



Depolarizer (di'pJj'laraiza.t) . [-EU 1 .] That 
which depolarizes ; an instrument or apparatus for 
producing depolarization. 

1846 Joyce Sci. Dial, xxiii. 336 In this case the thin film 
is called a depolarizer. 1894 Daily News 22 May 5/2 Voltaic 
combinations with a fused electrolyte and a gaseous de- 
polarise r. 

Depolish (d%-li|\ v. [f. Dis- II. 1 + Polish, 
after F. dcpolir, dipoliss-ant (in Furettere, 1690).] 
trans. To remove the polish from, deprive of polish. 
Hence Depolished ppl. a. 

1873 Tyndall Fragm. Sc. I. vii. Niagara , Glass may be 
depolished by the impact of fine shot. 1875 Ube Diet. A ris 
II. 639 s.v. Gilding, The surface [prepared for gilding] 
should now appear somewhat depolished ; for when it is very 
smooth, the gold does not adhere so well. 1884 Public 
Opinion 5 Sept. 305/1 A depolished bowl with cut facets. 

Depoliticalize : see De- II. 1. 

t Depolrtion. Obs. rare- 0 , [ad. L. depolt- 
t ion-em f n. of action from depolire to polish off.] 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Depolition, a polishing, perfecting, 
or finishing. 

Depone (d^pJu'n), v. Chiefly Sc. [ad. L. de- 
ponitre to lay away or aside, to lay down, put 
down, depose, deposit ; in med.L. to testify (Dn 
Cange) ; f. De- I. i, 2+ponfre to put, place; cf. 
Depose v.] 

fl. trans. To lay down (a burden, an office) ; 
to deposit. Obs. 

1533 Bellenden Livy iv. (1822) 357 He had causit the 
maister of chevelry to depone his office. 1649-50 Foord in 
M. P. Brown Sup'pl. Dec. I. 394 (Jam.) Who had deponed 
his money in David his band, a 1843 South ev Inscriptions 
xli, The obedient element Sifts or depones its burthen. 

+ 2. To remove from office ; — Depose v. 3. Obs. 

1533 Bellenden Livy 11. (1822) 106 Gif he . . had deponit 
ony of the kingis afore rehersit fra thair empire and king, 
dome. 

3. To stale or declare upon oalh ; to Depose. 

a. with simple object ; also t to depone an oath {serment\ 
1549 Compl. Scot. xv. 136 Iunius brutus gart them depone 

ane serment that thai suld al concur. 1637-50 Row Hist. 
Kirk (1842) 26 He himself hes confessed all that they de- 
poned. 1834 H. Miller Scenes $ Leg. xxi. (1857) 312 Any 
thing they could have to depone anent the spulzie. 

b. with clause. 

1600 Gou/rie's Conspir. in Select. liar I. Misc. (1793) 198 
Andrew Hendersoun . . Depones, that the earle enquyred of 
him what he would be doing vppon the morrow. 1681 
Glanvill Saddncismns 11. 297 Andr. Martin Servitour to 
the Lord of Pollock . . Depones, that he was present in the 
house. 1830 Scott Demand, viii. 265 Who deponed that he 
saw a cat jump into the accused person's cottage window. 
184a Barham Ingot. Leg., Dead Drummer, One Mr. Jones 
Comes forth and depones That fifteen years since he had 
heard certain groans. 

4. intr. To declare upon oalh ; to testify, bear 
testimony. Alsoyf^. 

1640 R. Baillie Canicrb. Self Convict. 34 Two witnesses 
. . deponing before all England to King James. 1680 G. 
Hickes Spirit of Popery 26 Prosecuted for not deponeing 
in the matter of Field-Meetings. 1793 Trial of Fyslw Palmer 
66 He was the more difficulted to depone to the letter, as, etc. 
1835 Alison Hist. Europe (1840750) III. xi v. § 30. 164 He 
could not depone to one fact against the accused. 

f&- '833 Chalmers Bridgewater Treat. 1. i.61 This fact 
or phenomenon . . depones strongly both for a God and for 
the supreme righteousness of his nature. 1856 Ferrier Inst. 
Metaplu 414 We cannot be ignorant of what is deponed to 
in the opposites of the axiom. 

Deponent (d/pJu'nent), a. and sb. [ad. L. de- 
portent-em, pr. pple. of deponer e (sec prec), spec, 
used by the late L. grammarians as in sense 1.] 

A. adj. Gram. Of verbs : Passive or middle in 
form but active in meaning ; originally a term of 
Lai in Grammar. 

Both form and meaning were originally reflexive (e. g. u/or 
I serve myself, frttor I delight myself, pro/iciscor I put 
myself forward, etc.), as in the Middle Voice in Greek; as, 
however^ in ordinary verbs the reflexive form had become a 

Eassive in Latin, these verbs were erroneously regarded as 
aving laid aside or dropped a passive meaning, whence 
the name. In reality, what was laid aside, or lost sight of, 
was the reflexive sense. 

1528 Tin dale Obcd. Chr. Man (1573) 130 [He] maketh a 
verbe passive of a verbe deponent. 1669 Milton A ccedence 
Wks. (1847) 467/1 Of verbs deponent come participles both 
of the active and passive form. 1859 Donaldson Grk. Gram. 
§ 433 A deponent verb is one which though exclusively pas- 
sive or middle in its inflexions, has so entirely deponed or 
laid aside its original meaning, that it is used in all respects 
like a transitive or neuter verb of the active form. 1871 
Goodwin Grk. Grant. (1882) 80 Deponent verbs are those 
which have no active voice, but are used- in the middle or 
passive forms with an active sense. 

B. sb. 

1. A deponent verb. 

1530 Palsgr. Introd. 34 All such verbes as he used in the 
latin tong, lyke neuters or deponentes. x6ia Brinslev Pos. 
Parts (1669) 36 Are Deponents and Commons declined like 
Passives ? c 1790 Cowper Comment, on P. L . ii. 506 Wks. 
(1837) XV. 320 The yerb dissolve in the common use of it is 
either active or passive, and we should^ say, either that the 
council dissolved itself or that it was dissolved ; but Milton 
here uses it as a deponent. 1871 Goodwin Grk. Gram. (1892) 
91 Deponents generally have the aorist and future of the 
middle form. 

2. One who deposes or makes a deposition tinder 
oath ; one who gives written testimony to be used 
as evidence in a court of justice or for other purpose. 



1548 Hall Chron. Hen. VIII, an. 6 (R.), The sayde de- 
ponent sayeth, that on Saturdaye . .he toke the charge of the 
pryson. jl6zi Elsing Debates Ho. Lords (Camden) 1 4 1 The 
said Jarvis Unwoon told this deponent he would pull this 
deponent's flesh from his jawes if he wold not be conformable 
to theire wills. 1713 Swift Poems, Cadcnus'ty V. 68 Witness 
ready to attest ..1 hat ev'ry article was true; Nor further 
those deponents knew. 1803 Wellington in Gurw. Desp. 
II. 493 These depositions do not contain one word of truth, 
excepting that the deponents deserted from the service. 1878 
Leckv Eng. in \Ztk C. II. vi. 165 Dean Jones himself was 
the deponent. 

tDepcrner. Obs. [f. Depone 0. + -ER 1 .] One 

who depones : in Sc. Law Deponent sb. 2. 

1600 Sc. Acts Jos. VI (1814) 203 (Jam.) The Duik of Lennox 
. .deponis, that, .this deponar for the tyme being in Falkland 
..he saw maister Alexander Ruthven [etc.]. 1634 State 
Trials^ Let. Balmeriuo 7 June, Before he had ended it, he 
sayd to the deponer, Mr. John, I entreat you letc). 175a 
J. Louthian Form 0/ Process (ed. 2) 107 That the Pannel's 
Presence may over-aw the Deponer. 

t Depcrnible, a. Obs. rare - °. [f. L. type 
*deponibilis, f. depdnZre : see Depone and -ble.] 
Capable of being deposed (from office, etc.). 
Hence + Depo^nibi'Uty. Obs. rare. 

1635 T. Preston Let. in Foley Eng. Province Soc. Jesus 
I. 1. 257 They intend at Rome . . that deponibility, which is 
the only chief thing denied in the oath, must not be meddled 
withal. 

t Deponrtion. Sc. Obs. rare. = Deposition 5. 
1492 Act. Dom. Cone. 284 (Jam.) The deponitiouns of the 
witnes now takin. 

Depoost : see Depost. 

t Depcrpxilacy. Obs. [f. Depopulate ppl. a. 
(sce-Acy): cf. degeneracy.] Depopulated condition. 

j6. . Chapman Batrachom. 405 O Jove, neither She nor I . . 
can keep depopulacy From off the Frogs I 

Depopularize (di'pp-pirflaraiz , v. [f. De- II. 

1 + Populabize v.] trans. To deprive of popu- 
larity, render unpopular. 

1834 Blackw. Mag. XXXVI. 227 Not to depopularize a 
new-born power endeavouring to strengthen itself. 1849 
Grote Greece 11. lxxii. (1862) VI. 365 But Sparta had not yet 
become depopularized. 1883 Daily Neivs 3 July 5/7 There 
is nothing that tends so much to dcpopulanse a Minister. 

DepO'pnlate, ppt- <t. [ad. L. dipopuldl-us, pa. 
pple. of depopuldre (-art), in its med.L. sense.] 
Laid waste ; deprived (wholly or partly) of inhabit- 
ants. Used t a. as pa. pple. in which use it was at 
length superseded by depopulated ; b, as adj. now 
arch, or poet. 

a, 1531 Elvot Gov. i. ii, The kynge of Mede had de- 
populate the countrey. 1580 North Plutarch (1676) 377 
By spoil of Wars depopulate, destroyed and disgrast. 

b. 162a F. Markham Bk. War 111. iv. 94 [Al Country that 
is poore and wasted or barren or depopulate. 1737 N. Clabke 
Hist. Bible 11. (1740) 127 Locusts, which left the earth as 
naked and depopulate. 1818 Shelley Lines Euganean Hills 
127 When the sea-mew Flies, as once before it flew. O'er 
thine isles depopulate. 1855 Chamier My Trav. III. ii. 51 
The people, .are half starved, badly clothed, and depopulate. 

Depopulate (d/p^-pirfl^'t), v. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. depopuldre (usually deponent -art) to lay waste, 
ravage, pillage, spoil ; f. De- I. 3 + populdre (-art) 
to lay waste, ravage, spoil (f. populus people), lit. 
to spread or pour in a multitnde over (a region) ; 
but in med.L. to spoil of people, depopulate, in 
sense associated with the Romanic parallel form 
*dispopulare, whence It. despopolare (dipopolarc , 
Sp. despoblar, Pr. despovoar, OF. des-, de-peupter, 
now dfpeupler, English Dispeople, Depeople.] 

fl. trans. To ravage, plunder, lay wasie. Obs. 

1548 Hall Chron. 56 He set furth toward Caen, depopu* 
latyng the countrey, & destroiyng the villages. 162a Bacon 
Hen. VII (J.), He turned his arms upon unarmed and un- 
provided people, to spoil only and depopulate. 1641 G. 
FiTzGEaALD in Lismore Papers Ser. 11. (1888) IV. 246 The 
enemy.. robbed.. my servants and Depopulated my Lands. 
1670 Milton Hist. Eng. vi. Ethelred, He .. enter'd into 
Mercia. .depopulating all places in their way. 

2. To- deprive wholly or partially of inhabitants ; 
to reduce the population of. 

1594 Privy Council in Arb. Garner I. 301 Many towns and 
villages upon the sea coasts are. .wonderfully decayed, and 
some wonderfully depopulated. 1607 Shaks. Cor. ill. i. 264. 
1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav . 216 A Village . . lately depopu- 
lated from her Inhabitants, by command from the Spanish 
King. 1690 Child Disc. Trade (1694) 50 The late Plague, 
which did much depopulate this Kingdom. 1777 Watson 
Philip II (1839) 271 Depopulating the maritime provinces 
by the expulsion of heretics. 1837 Landor Wks. (1868) II. 
339/1 The pestilence which depopulated the cities of Italy 
ana ravaged the whole of Europe, 
b. trans/, and fig. 

1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts (1658) 361 [Lions] excell . . in 
cruelty, .depopulating the flocks and herds of cattel. 1686 
F. S pence tr. Varilla's Ho. Medicis 422 Whole forests and 
valleys were, .depopulated of game. i70oT. Brown Amttsem. 
Ser. <y Comic 96 The other Knaves will . . Depopulate your 
Mouths . . and take as much for drawing out an Old Tooth, 
as [etc.]. 1735 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Rabbit, Turn 'em 
[Does] loose, that you may not depopulate your Warrens. 
1771 Golosm. Hist. Eng. I. 282 An enterprise that.. had, in 
a great measure, depopulated Europe of its bravest forces. 

f 3. To reduce or lessen the number of (people, 
etc.) ; to thin. Obs. 

1545 Jove Exp. Dan. xi. (1547) 182 The Iewes were euer 
ouerrunne and depopulated of both y* hostes. c 161 1 Chap- 
man Iliad xi. 173 The soldier-loving Atreus" son .. Depopu- 
lating troops of men. 1798 R, P. Tour in Wales B4 (MS.) 



DEPOPULATION. 

The modern spirit of depopulating trees having here left a 
gloomy house on a shaven lawn. 

4, intr. To become lcs3 populous. 

In the first two auots. prob. for was a -depopulating s* was 
being depopulated. 

[176X IIcmk Hist. Eng. II. App. iii. 521 The kingdom was 
depopulating from the increase of enclosures. 1770 ( Joldsm. 
Dm, Vill. Ded., An inquiry whether the country be de- 
populating or not.] 1881 Stevehson Stud, Men Bks. 195 
Our Henry Sixth made his Joyous Entry dismally enough 
into disaffected and depopulating Paris. 

f 5. trans. To destroy, cut off. Obs. 

1576 Haker Jeivello/ Health 2 15 With this lieour may you 
depopulate or cut of any member, 1650 Br lwrk Anthropo- 
met. 131 With Depilatories burn up and depopulate the 
Genital matter thereof. 

Hence Depo pulated, Depopulating,///, adjs. 

i6« Sanderson Strut. (1637) 143 In ihcse hard and de- 
populating times. 163* LiTticow Trav. x. 450 In that narrow 
depopulated street. 1643 Prvnne Sov, Fewer Pari. 111. 84 
The Kings Popish depopulating Cavaleers. 1674 R. Godfrey 
Inj. 9f Ab. Physic 7 A depopulating Plague. 1799 J. Rosfrt- 
soh Agric. Perth 419 A depopulated, neglccteo, mountainous 
country. i8ax Examiner x Apr. 306/a A depopulating war 
was scattering ita horrors throughout all Europe. 1875 
Hamebton Intell. Life xit. iii. 448 The depopulated deserts 
of Breadalbanc. 

Depopulation (dfy^pi/ifl^-Jon). Also 5-6 
-acion. [ad. 1 „ depopulation- em > n. of action from 
depopttldre (-art). In ancient L. used in sense 
* devastation, pillaging 1 ; so in French in 1500 
(Halzf.% The modern sense in Fr. and Eng. fol- 
lows that of Depopulate.] The action of de- 
populating ; depopulated condition. 

+ 1. Laying waste, devastation, ravaging, pillaging. 

Often including the destruction of people ; and so gradually 
passingjnto sr. 

146a Edw. IV in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. it. I. 127 Warre, 
dcpopulncion, rohherye, and manslawghtar. 1543-4 Act 35 
lien. Vill) c. 12 The same Scottes. .make, .incurscs, inua- 
sions, spoyles, hurnynges, murders, wastinges and depopula- 
tions in this his rcalme. 1655 Fuller Hist. Camb. (1840) 237 
The Jewish law provided against the depopulation of birds' 
nests. 1665 M anlev Grotfus Low C. Warret 68 Committing 
Rapes, Murthers, and daily depopulations. 1670 Milton 
Hist. Eng. iv. Wks. (1851) 188 The Danes .. infested those 
parts with wide depopulation. 1741 I. Law»v in Athenian 
Lett. (179a) II. 44 Amidst tumults, depopulations, and the 
alarms of war. 1816 Bvboh Ch. liar. 111. xx, In vain years 
Of death, depopulation, bondage, fears, Have all been borne. 

2. Reduction of population ; depriving of in- 
habitants ; unpeopling. In 1 7th e. esp. the clear- 
ance of the peasantry from their estates by the 
land-owners. 

C1460 Fortescue Abt. <V Lim. A/on. v, To the gretc 
abatynge of his revenues and dcpopolacion of his reauine. 
1611 Speed Hist. Gl. Brit. 11. liv. $ 1a. 189 For the depopu- 
lation of the Hand. 16x9 Jer. Dvke Conn tcrpoy son (1620) 
27 Extortion, inclosures, depopulations, sacriledge, impropri- 
ations. 164a Fuller Holy «J- Pro/. St. 11. xiii. 100 He detests 
and abhorres all inclosure with depopulation. 1765 Goldsm. 
Trav. 40a Have we not seen ..Opulence, her grandeur to 
maintain, Lead stern Depopulation in her train. 189a Daily 
News j Nov. 6/1 (Paris) The depopulation panic and the 
necessity of keeping up big armies. 1893 G. B. Longstaff 
Rural. Depopulatioti 1 * Depopulation 1 is often very vaguely 
employed, but here it will be used as denoting a diminution 
tn the number of the inhabitants of a district, as compared 
with those enumerated at a preceding census. 

b. The condition of being depopulated or de- 
prived of inhabitants. 

1697 Drvueh Virgil (17 at) I. 37 Eighteen other Colonies, 
pleading Poverty and Depopulation, refus'd to contribute 
Mony. 17a* De fee. Mem. Cavalier (1840) 188 There never 
was seen that ruin and depopulation . . which I have seen 
.. abroad. 1816 Keatinge Trav. (1817) I. 85 Castile and 
Arragon realiic what strangers are told concerning Spain. 
Denudation, depopulation, and desiccation reign throughout 
them. i8a7 Southey Hist. Penins. Warll, 339 The fright- 
ful silence of depopulation prevails. 

DepO'pulative, a. [f. L. dipopulat- ppl. stem 
+ -IVE.] Tending to depopulation. 

1861 J. M. Ludlow in Macm.Mag. June 170 The evidence 
. . goes to show that American slavery is essentially wasteful 
and depopulativc. 

Depopulator (d/tyrpitfWiw). [a. L. depopu- 
lator spoiler, marauder, pillager, ngent-n. from 
depopttldre (-art).] 

■f 1. A waster, spoiler, devastator. Obs. 

c 1440 1 vdg. Secrees 30 Callyd prodigus which is nat honour- 
able, Depopulator A wastour nat tretablc. 1607 Topsell 
Four/. Beasts Pref., Bestia, i. it vastando, for that they were 
wilde and depopulators of other their associates. x6xo Hol- 
1 ahd Ca mden's Brit. 1. 427 Those wastfull depopulators did 
what they could.. many a time to winne it by siege. 

2. One who depopulates a district or country. 
In 1 7th c. esp. one who cleared off the rural popu- 
lation from his estates. 

1623 T. Scot Highways 0/ God 9f K. 77 The Depopulator 
. .to tnhanse his Rents, puis downe all the petty Tenements 
and Farmcs, and will naue none dwell ncere him. i6a6 in 
Kushw. Hist. Coll. (1659) I. 356 Covetous Landlords, In- 
closers, Depopulators. 164a Fuller Holy State ^237 (T.) 
Our puny depopulators allege for their doings the king's and 
country's good. 1708 Malthus Popul. 11. ii. (1806) I. 339 
Wars, plagues or that greater depopulator than either, a 
tyrannical government. x8a7 Scott Napoleon Introd., 
Collot d'Herbois, the dcmolisher and depopulator of Lyons. 

DepO'pulatory, a. rare, [f. as prec : sec 
-oitY.J Characterized by or tending to depopulation. 

1864 G. A. Sala in Daily Tel. 29 Sept., The Richmond 
Sentinel calla the depopulatory decrco 'an event un- 
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paralleled in the American war*..* Sherman % it continues, 

has given the war a new feature \ 

tDepOTt, sb. Obs. [a. OF. deport, desport t 
bodily manner of being, joyous manifestation, di- 
version, pleasure, in mod.K deport action of de- 
porting oneself ; £ deporter y desporter t mod.F. 
deporter to Deport.] 

1. Joy, pleasure ; — Disport. 

c 1477 Caxtom Jason 33 b, Alas my dcre lady all good and 
honour cometh of you, and ye be all my deport and fortune. 

2. Behaviour, bearing, deportment. 
(The Caxton quotation doubtfully belongs here.) 

1474 Caxton Chesse 11. ii. B v b. Whan thys emperours sone 
had seen and advertysed her deportes, her countcnaunce, 
her manerc, and her beaulte, he was alle ravysshed and 
esprysed with her loue forth wyth. 1665 J. Stencer Vulg. 
Prophecies 22 A Doctrine, which the deport of the Soul, 
while a prisoner to its own house, seems a little to encourage. 
1667 Miltoh P. L. ix. 389 But Delia's self In gate Ishcl 
aurpass'd and Goddess-like deport. 1716 Cirrer Love 
Makes Man iv. i, lie seem'd, by his Deport, of France, or 
England. 1740 Somerville Hobbinol in. 172 Her superior 
Mien, And Goddess-like Deport. 

Deport (d/po>Jt\ v. [In branch I, a. OF. de- 
porter (mod.F. </<?-), f. de- (De- I. 1 or 3) r porter 
to carry. In branch II « mod.F. diporter (1798 
in Diet. Acad,\ ad. L. deportare to carry off, con- 
vey away, transport, banish, f. De- I. a + portare 
to carry, The two branches arc treated by Dar- 
mesteter as historically distinct words in French.] 

L f 1. trans. To bear with, to be forbearing to- 
wards ; to treat with consideration, to spare. Obs. 

1474 Caxton Chesse 11, v. D v, Savnt Austyn de ciuitate 
dei sayth thus ; Thou emperour . . deporte and forbere thy 
subgcttis. 1481 — God/rty 18 That ye deporte and honoure 
my poure lygnage. 

1 2. re/t. To abstain, refrain, forbear. Obs, 

c 1477 Caxtom Jason 14b, I me deporte from hensforth 
for to speke ony more of this mater. 1483 - G de la Tour 
N iij b, (I] myght wel haue deported my self of takyng of 
thoffyce. 1613 Treas. A unc. <y Mod. Times 698/1 To deport 
himselfe from any further mollcstation of the Christians, 
f b. absol. in same sense. Obs. 

c 1477 Caxtom Jason 67. 1 shall deporte and tarye for this 
present tyme to speke of the faytcs of Jason. 1489 — Fayles 
o/A. 1. i. 9 To deporte and forbere tempryse warre. 

f 3. trans, 1 To raise, lift up. Obs, 

1483 Caxton Gout. L*eg. 33/»Synge ye to hym indeportyng 
your voys \psallitc ei in voci/eratione], 

4. refl. To bear or conduct oneself (with reference 
to manner) ; to behave ; -« Comport v. 3. 

1598 Basket Theor, IVarres 1. ii. 11 He shall deporte him- 
sclfe neither cruel I nor couetous. a 1661 Fuller Worthies 
11. (1662) 239 He so prudently deported himself, that he soon 
gained the favour and esteem of the whole Court, 174* 
RiCHAaosoM Pamela (174a) IV. 62 How to deport myself 
with that modest Freedom and Ease. 1840 Gen. P. Thomp- 
son Exerc. (1842) V. 38 They always deported themselves 
like gentlemen. 1885 I^aw Times- 30 May 83/2 Throughout 
his career he has deported himself as became The Mac- 
dermot. 

T b. absol. To behave. Obs. rare. 

1667 Wateriiouse Fire Land. 113 Mercy abused and in- 
gratt fully deported to. 

II. 5. trans. To carry away, carry off, remove, 
transport ; esp. to remove into exile, to banish. 

a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts <fr Mon.(\6^i) 331 Archelaus. . 
was.. deposed and deported to Vienna. 1800 Edin, Rev. 
Apr. 2vj Troncon Ducoudray. .was deported to Cayenne. 
1856 (jrote Greece 11. xcv. XII. 377 To., punish this 
sentiment by disfranchising or deporting two thirds of the 
citizens. 1886 Manch. Exam. 8 Jan. 6^ 1 Brushing ihe snow 
and slush into little mounds, from which it was easily col- 
lected into carta and deported to the Thames. 

Hence Depo rtod ///. a. y carried into exile. 

a 163a Sir D. Carleton in Cabbala Better dealing 
then was used to the deported House of Saxe. 1880 K. 
Johnston Lond. Gm>g. 88 A very small military force, chiefly 
of deported convicts. 

fDe-pOTt, v. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. De- II. 2 + 
Pout sb.] trans. To deprive of the character of 
a port ; to make no longer a port ; to dis-port. 

1691 Bev erley Mem. Kingd,Christ 5 ItsConstantinoplitan 
port shall not be de-ported. 

t Depo'rtate, v. Obs. rare, [f. ppl. stem of 
L. deportare J] trans. To carry or convey away ; 
« DtPonT v. 5. 

1599 tr. GabelhoueSs Bk. Physickt 172/1 Akornes which 
the mise have deportatede into their domiciles. 

t Depo*rtates F sb. pi. Obs. rate. [cf. incd.L. 
deportus in same sense (Du Cange), dtport des bene- 
Jices (Cotgr.). For the form cf. annates.] * The 
first fmtts, or one yeres reuenue of vacant benefices 
^tlue vnto the Prince, Patron, or Prelate) ' (Cotgr.). 

1511 Address /r, Convoc, in Strype Eccl, Mem, App. xli, 
Nothing at al . . should bee exacted in the Court of Kome, 
by the reason of letters, bulls, seals, an nates., first fruits, or 
deportates, or by whatsoever other title.. they be called* 

Deportation (d/poit^'Jan). [ad. L. deporta- 
tion- em t n. of action from deportare to cany off, 
convey away, transport : see Dkpokt v. II. Cf. F. 
deportation (i5~i6th c. in Ilatzf., not in Cotgr.), 
the modern common nse of which has influenced 
that of the English word.] 

1. The action of carrying away ; forcible removal, 
esp, into exile ; transportation. 

JJ595 in Cramond Ann, Banff If. si Rescrvand the tua 
pairt to the present Viccare to his death or deporUtione. 



DEPOSE. 

1605 G. YovtxRefut, Epist. Puritan Papist 11a flanUlu 
me.it . .among the Romanes was 3«fold, Interdiction, Relega- 
tion, and Deportation. 1633 IJr. Hall Hard Texts Erek. 
1. a 'ITie first deportation into Habylon. 179$ AvurtE 
Parergon 15 An Abjuration, which is a Deportation for 
ever into a foreign Land, was antiently with us, a civil 
Death, i860 Sat. Rev. X. 510/a Wholesale deportation* lo 
Cayenne. 186a M Mivalk Rom. Emp. ( 1 865) VI. liv. 443 The 
mass of the Jewish residents . . had been more than once 
swept away by general edicts of exile or deportation. 1877 
C. Oeikie Christ axai. (1879) 364 After the deportation of 
the ten tribes to Assyria. 

% 2. Deportment, pseudo-archaism, 

1 6 16 J. Lanr Cont. Sq'rSt T. ix. 144 The vulgar admira- 
tion Stoode stupified att Uorbitls deportation. 

t Deporta*tor. Obs. rare, [agent-n. in L. 
form from L. deportare to Detout.] One who 
deports or transports. 

1619 T. Adams Serm. Heb, vi. 8 Wlcs, 1058 Oppressors, 
In closers, Depopulators, Deportators, Depravators. 

Deportment (d/pO^itment). [a. OF. deporte- 
ment (mod.F. <#-), f. OF. deporter to Depokt.^] 

L Manner of conducting oneself; conduct (^"hfe); 
behaviour. Obs. or a re A, in general sense. 

1601 Br. W. Haklow Di/ence 306 Hereticlces will bee ex- 
ceeding holy, both in the deportment uf their life, and in [etc]. 
1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 1*55 The honor and the 
shame that was to ensue unto them, by the different deport- 
ment of themselves in this action. 1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk 
(184a) 38s This Antichristian deportment, How unlike it is 
to the Cariage of Christ's Apostles, itiq Young Revenge 
v. i, She forgives my late deportment lo her. 1839 Yeoweu. 
Ane. Brit. Ch. xiii. (1847) 150 Luidhard. .whose saintly de- 
portment reflected a lustre on the faith which he professed. 

t b. pL Obs. (Cf. manners, ways.) 

1603 Holland Plutarch 't Afar. 499 I*y bis deportments 
and carriage in all action*. 1665 G. Uaveks P.dtlla Valle*s 
Trav. E. India 26 The King, .was slain lor his evil deport- 
ments. 1751 Smollett Per. Pic. xxiii, He humbled his de- 
portments before her. 

2. Referring to merely external manner : Carriage, 
bearing, demeanour, address. 

1638 Sta T. Hessebt Trav. (ed. a) 150 The bridge was 
full of women . . many of them in hire deportment unmasqued 
their faces. 1641 HaoME 7ov. Crcrv t. Wks. 1873 III. 360 
Provided your deportment be gentile. 1689 Siiadwell Bury 
F\ 11, His air, his mien, his deportment charm 'd me so. 1761 
Churchill Rosciad Wks. 1767 1. 29 What's a fine person or 
a beauteous face, Unless deportment gives them decent 
grace? 1881 Daily Tel. 27 Dec, In the character of ..a 
dancing-master, in which capacity he gives a comical lesson 
in deportment. 

3. fig. The manner in which a substance acts 
under particular conditions ; ' behaviour \ 

1830 Hekschel Stud. Nat. Phil. 38 The identity of their 
deportment under similar circumstances. 1863 Tvkdall 
Heat v. 146 This is illustrated by the deportment of both 
ice and bismuth on liquefying. 

Hence DepoTtmented ppl.a. (ftonee-7c*d.) t taught 
deportment. 

1 86 1 J. Pvcaorr Agony Point I. 909 Freachcd, and 
musicked, and deportmented. 

fDeportract, v. Obs. rare. [f. De- (as in 
next) & portraet var. of Pohthait v.] ~ next. 

i6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. viii. 26 Whose Image was 
erected in a stately scat, wherein before the Trinitee was 
de portraet cd. 

+ Deportray, v. Obs, [f. Dk- (as in depaint y 
describe) + Port it ay v.] trans. To portray, depict. 

16 x 1 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. v. vii. f 13. 42 The Picture of 
this British woman here last deport raied. 

[Deporture, in Jodrell and mod. Diets., error 
for departure : see List of Spurious Words.] 

Deposable (d/pjwzabT, a. Also 7 -ible. ff. 
Dkpohk v. + -able.] That may be deposed ; liable 
to be deposed. 

1643 PavHNE Sov. Tower Pari. 11 1. 1x7 Kings . . deposible 
at the peoples pleasures. ^'645 Howell Lett. I. iv. viii, 
Keepers ol the Great Seal, which, for Title and Office, are 
deposable. 1849 Rlackiv. Mag. LXv 1. 338 One of themselves, 
elected by themselves, deposable by themselves. 

Deposal (d/jx^zal). Also 5 depois&le, de- 
poaayle, -ay 11, 6-7 -alL [prob. a. AKr. deposaiile, 
f. diposer to Depose : sec -al 5, and cf. disposal] 
The net of deposing from office ; deposition. 

1397 Rolls 0/ Parti. Ill, 379A U was communed and 
spoken in manere of deposal of my liege Loord. c 1470 
Harding Chrotu clvil iv, By depoisale and playne corona- 
cion. 1568 Graftom Chron. II. 405 (Rich. II) It was be- 
bovefull and necessary for the weale of the real me to pro- 
ceed e onto the sentence of his deposall. 1631 I. Burces 
Aurtv. Rejoined 290 The places voyded by the deposall of 
inconformable Ministers. 1855 Milmah Lai. Chr, (1864) 
IX. xiv. i. 7 All the acts of John XXIII till his deposal 
were the acts of the successor of St. Peter. 

tDepO'Se,j£ Obs. Also 5 depoa, Se, depois. 

[f. Depose v.] 

1. The state of being laid up or committed to 
some one for safe keeping ; custody, keeping, 
charge ; eoner. that which is so laid up, a deposit 

1393 GowEa Con/. I. ai8 For God .. Hath set him but a 
litel while That he shall regne upon depose, c 1430 Lyoc. 
Bochas II. xxii. (X554) 58b, The sayd herd. .f*ad] His wyfe 
. .This yong cbild toke in their depos. c 1440 Promp. Parr, 
X19 Depose, deposit urn. 1488 Inv. in Tytlcr Hist. Scot. 
(1864) II. 390 The gold and silver . . iowellis and uthcr stuff 
. .that he had in depois the tyme of his deceis. 

2. Deposition from office or authority. 

1559 Ferrers in Mirr. Mag^Rkh. II vii, To belpe the 
Percycs plyiog my depose. 



DEPOSE. 

Depose (d/p^'z), v. Also 6 Sc. dopois. [a. 
F. dJpose-r (1 2th c. in Littre), f. I)e- I. i + poser to 
place, put down :— Rom. posdre = late L. pausdre 
to cease, lie down, lay down, etc.: see Pose, Re- 
pose. Through form-association with inflexions 
of L. poncre, posit i, positum, and contact of sense, 
this -poser came to be treated as synonymous with 
OF. -pondre (: -L. pontre) and took its place in 
the compounds, so that deposer is now used instead 
of OF. depondre, L. dtponfre to depose, and associ- 
ated in idea with deposit, deposition, depositor, etc., 
which had no original connexion with depose!] 

1. trans. To lay down, put down (anything 
material) ; to Deposit, arch. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. xt. 460 Take leves . . of Citur tree 
. . And into must . . Depose, and close or faste it closed se. 
i$j6 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 223 b, Saynt Peter & 
Saynt Paule. .by martyrdome deposed there the tabernacles 
of theyr bod yes. 1621 B. Jonson Gypsies Metamorph., 
Face of a rose, I pray thee depose Some small piece of silver. 
1658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot. 33 The ashes of Sacrifices . . 
were carefully carried out by the Priests, and deposed in a 
clean field, 17 18 Prior Solomon 11. 607 The youthful Band 
depose their glitt'ring Arms. 1855 Milman Lai. Chr. (1864) 
111. vi. iii. 419 A paper which he solemnly deposed on the 
bigh altar. 

t b. To put, lay, or place (somewhere) for safe 
keeping ; to place or put in some one's charge. 

1583 Stubbes Anat. Abus.\\.{\%%i)\% We must depose 
and lay foorth ourselues, both bodie, and goods, life, and 
time . . into the hands of the prince, a 161* Donne Btadavaro? 
(1644) 108 [Josephus] saves, our Soule is, farticnla Dei, 
ana deposed and committed in trust to us. 1750 Carte 
Hist. Eng. 1 1. 643 I He] left them | writings] in the monastery 
where they had been deposed. 

f C. Of fluids : To deposit (as a sediment). Obs. 
1758 Huxham in Phil. Trans. I. 524 The urine was. .turbid, 
and . . deposed a great deal of Iaterilious sediment. 1816 
AccrM Chem. Tests (1818) 246 A blue precipitate will be 
deposed. 

f 2. fig. To put away, lay aside (a feeling, quality, 
character, office, etc.). Obs. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 73 Depose or put from 
you the olde man. .and be ye renewed in the spiryte of your 
mynde. i6ao Venner Via Recta vii. 139 Being" sodden . . 
they depose all their hurt. 1628 Houbes Thucyd. II. lxv, 
They deposed not tlicir anger till they had fined him in a 
sum of money. 1677 Govt. Venice 50 The General . . can 
hardly bring himself to depose an Authority that he can so 
easily keep. 

3. To put down from office or authority ; esp. to 
put down from sovereignty, to dethrone. (The 
earliest and slill the prevailing sense.) 

c 1300 A'. A lis. 7822 Theo kyng dude him [a justise] anon 
depose, c 1470 Harding tV/?wt.cxcvi, The parliament then 
for his misgouernaunce Deposed him [Richard II]. 1535 
Coveaimle Dan. v. 20 He was deposed from his kyngly 
trone, and his magesty was taken from him. 1568 Grafton 
Chron. II. 157 The Aldermen that before were deposed, 
were agayne restored to their wardes and offices. 1651 
Houbes Lcviath. in. xl. 254 In deposing the High Priest . . 
they deposed that peculiar Government of God. 17x8 Lady 
M. W. Montagu Lett. 10 Mar., The late emperor . . was 
deposed by his brother. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 23 
Shortly after the battle of Hastings, Saxon prelates and 
abbots Were violently deposed. 1856 Frouoe Hist. Eng. 
11858) J. ii. 108 Sir Thomas More . . declared as bis opinion 
that parliament had power to depose kings if it so pleased. 

b. gen. To put down, bring down, lower (from 
a position or estate). Obs. exc. as fig. from prec. 

1377 Lancc P. PI. B. xv. 514 Ri}t so }e clerkes for Sowre 
coueityse, ar Ionge, Shal bei .. jowre pryde depose. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 77/3, 1 that am an only sone to my fader 
and moder I shold depose theyr olde age with heuynes and 
sorow to helle. 1671 Milton P. R. 1. 413 He before had 
sat Among the prime in splendour, now deposed, Ejected, 
emptied. 1873 Holland A. Bonnie, xviii. 281, I had never 
seen Mrs. Belden so thoroughly deposed from her self- 
possession. 

f4. a. To take away, deprive a person of (au- 
thority, etc.) ; also to remove (a burden or obliga- 
tion ; opp. to impose). Obs. 

1393 Cower Con/. III. 200 In sory plite .. he lay, The 
corone on his hede deposed. 1593 Shaks. Rick. II, iy. i. 192 
You may my Glories and my state depose, But not my 
Griefes, still am 1 King of those. 1617 Morvson I tin. m. 
iv. iii. 195 Princes know well to impose exactions, and know 
not how to depose them. 

fb. To divest, deprive, dispossess (a person of 
something that enhances). Obs. 

1558 Knox First Blast (Arb.) 29 If a king shulde depose 
himself of his diademe or crowne and royal estat. 1606 
G. W[oodcocke] tr. Hist. Ivstine 98 a, He was content to 
depose him[self ] of such a trouble as to be a soueraigne. 1649 
Lovelace Poems 10 Depose your finger of that Ring, And 
Crowne mine with't awhile. 1681 Nevile Plato Rcdiv. 257 
It would he very preposterous to believe, that the Peers 
would depose themselves of their Hereditary Rights. 

5. To testify, bear witness; to testify to, attest; 
esp. to give evidence upon oath in a court of law, 
to make a deposition, 
a. tec An. 

(a) trans, with simple ohj. (usually pronominal). 

1a\$oa Chester PI. (Shaks. Soc.) 210 And blynde was 
borne undowtedlye And that we wilf depose. 1566 in 
Peacock Eng. Ch. Furniture 43 And that we will depose 
vpon a book, a 1626 Bacon (J.>, To depose the yearly rent 
or valuation of lands. 1742 Younc Nt. Tk. vii. 340 Each 
much deposes; hear them in their turn. 1873 Browning 
Red Cott. Nt.<ap 1347 And what discretion proved, I find 
deposed At Vire, confirmed by hia own words. 
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(£) with obj. clause (or obj. and in/in.). 

1562 Child- Mar riages(E. E.T. S.) 106 They cold not depose 
her to be of honest name. 1602 T. Fitzhekbert APol. 20 a, 
[He] offred to depose that he knew thatone of the prisoners 
. .was otherwhere then was sayd in his inditement, a 1715 
Burnet Own Time II. 396 The earls of "Clare, Anglesey 
and some others . . deposed what Lord Howard had said. 
1802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (1816) 1. 236 The workman 
. .deposed, that he carried the. .Vase. .to the furnace. 1871 
M or ley Voltaire (1886; 231 It was deposed that La Barre 
and D'Etallonde had passed within thirty yards of the 
sacred procession without removing their hats. 

(c) intr. (/or or against a person, to (t /or) or against a 
thing or fact.) 

c 1400 (see Deposing vbl. sb. 2.] 

1 S4 2- 3 Act 34-5 Hen. VIII, c. x Other witnes. .of as good 
. .credence as those be whiche deposed against them, a 1569 
Kincesmyll Man's Est. xi. (1580)74 Pilate could not but 
thus depose for his innocence, saying, I finde no faulte in 
hym. 1593 Shaks. %Hen. VI, 1. ii. 26 Then seeing 'twas he 
that made you to. depose, Your Oath . . is vaine. 1623 T. 
Scot Highiu. God 57 The honest Heathen or Turke, for 
whose truth the Christian dares depose. 1841 D'Israeli 
Amen, Lit. (1867) 416 He dreaded lest the spectators of his 
dexterity should depose against his own witchcraft. 1848 
Mrs. Gaskell M. Barton xix, The shot, the finding of the 
body, the subsequent discovery of the gun, were rapidly de- 
posed to. 186a Mrs. H. Wooo Mrs. Hallib. 111, x, He 
deposed to having fastened up the house at eleven o'clock, 
b. gen. To testify, bear witness, affirm, assert. 

1529 More Dyaloge in. Wks. 21 1/2 Than should either the 
newe rjroues depose the same that the other did before, or 
els thei shoulde depose the contrary. 1634 W. Tirwhyt tr. 
Balzac's Lett, Pref. A b, II] have knowne the Author from 
both our infancies, and *. can depose in what fashion he 
effecteth his labours. 1662 Evblvn Ckalcogr. 11 We shall 
not with Epigenes in Pliny, depose that this Art had its 
being from Eternity, a 1840 J. H. Newman Paroch. Serm. 
Rom. iv. 23 When our memory deposes otherwise. 

t C. To promise formally upon oath ; to swear 
{to do something). Obs. 

1610 in Picton L'fool Mimic. Rec, (1883) I. 122 You shall 
depose to be true liege man unto the Queene's Majestic 

t 6. causally. To examine on oath, to take the 
evidence or deposition of ; to cite as a witness, 
call to give evidence. (Cf. to swear a witness.) 
pass. To give evidence, testify, bear witness. Obs. 

1562 Act 5 Eliz. c. 9 § 5 No Person.. so convicted, .to be 
. . received as a Witness to be deposed and sworn in any 
Court. 1593 Shaks. Rich. II, 1. iii. 30. 1623 Massincer 
Dk, Milan iv. t, Grant thou hadsl a thousand witnesses To 
be deposed they heard it. 1642 Jer. Taylor Fpisc. xxxvi. 
(1647) 225 S. Cyprian is the man whom I would choose, .to 
depose in this cause. 1721 Strype EccL Mem. II. ix. 69 
The said bishop got leave for certain of the clergy to be 
deposed on his behalf. 

f 7. To set, put, or lay down in writing. Obs. 

x668 Excellency 0/ Pen $ Peticil A iij, This little Tract . . 
where the requisites for Limning in Water-Colours are de« 
posed . . the Colours particularly nominated [etc.]. 1698 
Phil. Trans. XX. 287, 1 put here the Differences by me 
computed . . and deposed according to the Order of the 
Excesses. 

Deposed (d/p<?u*zd), ppl. a. [f. Depose v. + 
-ED l 7] Put down from office or authority. 

1552 Huloet, Deposed, abactus, de/ositus, dej>ulsus. 
1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 124 A deposed tyrant. 1864 Burton 
Scot Abr. I. ii. 100 The families who had lost their estates 
adhered to the old title with the mournful pride of deposed 
monarchs. 

Deposer (d/p^»*z3j). [f. Deposed. + -er 3 .] 

1. One who deposes or puts down another from 
office or authority. 

1639 R. Baillie Let. in Macdonald Covenanters Moray <y 
Ross (1875) 1. 23 A deposer of godly ministers. 1699 Bentley 
Phal. 45 One of Phalaris's Deposers. 

2. One who deposes or makes a statement on 
oath ; a deponent. 

1581 State Trials, E. CampionQiL.\ To be duly examined 
. . whether they be true and their deposers of credit. 

Deposing (d/pjiuzirj), vbl. sb. [-ING A.] The 
action of the verb Depose ; deposition. 

1. Putting down from authority. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxliii. (1482) 283 After the de- 
posynge of kyng Rychard. 1548 Hall Chron. 15 When 
newes of kyng Richardes deposyng were reported, c 1630 
Risoon Surv. Devon § 68 (1810) 65 The deposing of the lord 
mayor. 1827 Hall m Const. Hist. (1876) III. xiv. 100 The 
deposing of kings was branded as the worst birth of popery 
and fanaticism. 

attrib. 1662 Jesuit's Reasons (1675) 117 The Popes de- 
posing power. 1827 Hallam^ Const. Hist. (1876) I. iii. 147 
A few . . disclaimed the deposing power of the Roman see.' 

2. Giving testimony on oath. 

c 1400 Apol. Loll. 60 Noyber be deposing of be witnes, nor 
be sentens 3euing of be juge, be it self makip a bing ri^tful. 
1580 Hollyhano Treas. Fr. Tong., Deposition d$ tesmoings, 
a deposing of witnesses. 

Deposit (dfpjrzit), sb. Also 7-9 deposite. 
[ad. L. depositum, that which is put down, any- 
thing deposited or committed for safe keeping, 
a deposit, sb. use of neuter of depositits, pa. pple. 
of deponirc : see Depone, Depose.] 

1. Something laid up in a place, or committed to 
the charge of a person, for safe keeping. Also fig. 
t a 1660 Hammond Wks. II. 1. 677 (R.) It seems your church 
is not so faithful a guardian of her deposit. 1759 Robertson 
Hist. Scotl. I. v. 332 To bring him this precious deposite 
I the casket containing Q. Mary's letters]. 1806 A. Duncan 
Nelson's Fun. 22 The . . barge contained the sacred deposit 
of the body. 1865; Seeley Ecce Homo ii.(ed. 8) 12 He de- 
clines to use for his own convenience what he regards as a 
sacred deposit committed to him for the good of others. 



DEPOSIT. 

b. spec. A sum of money deposited in a bank 
usually at interest. 

1753 Hanway Trav. (1762) I L 1. vii, 35 No coin or specie 
. . is paid out again, unless in cases of deposites. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 493 The bank of Saint George. . 
had begun to receive deposits and to make loans before 
Columbus had crossed the Atlantic 1887 Spectator 3 Sept. 
1177 The increase of 40 percent, in Savings-banks' deposits. 

c. Something, usually a sum of money, committed 
to another person's charge as a pledge for the per- 
formance of some contract, in part payment of a 
thing purchased, etc. 

"737 Common Sense (1738)1. 151 What is not subject to 
Chance is foreign to a Lottery; it is a mere useless De- 
posite. 1766 Entick London IV. 262 The conditions of 
insurance are 2s. per cent, premium, and 10s. deposit on 
brick houses. 1771 Cumberland West Ind. in. iii, Not . . 
necessary to place a deposit in my hands for so trifling a 
sum. 1818 M. Birkbeck Journ. Amer. 37 With this they 
may pay the first deposit on farms of eighty or a hundred 
acres. 1858 Ld. St. Leonards Handy Bk. Prop. Law vii. 
42 Where the deposit is considerable, and it is probable that 
the purchase may not be completed for a long time. 

2. The state of being deposited or placed in safe 
keeping ; in phr. on, upon (\ in) deposit. 

1624 Bacon Consid. war with Spain, /They had the other 
day the Valtoline, apd now have put it in deposite. 1701 
C Lyttelton in Ellis Orig. Lett. Sen n. IV. 220 The king's 
body is here at the English Benedictines in deposit, there 
to be kept . . till they can have an opportunity to send him 
to Westminster to be buried. 1866 Crump Banking i. 19 
No interest being allowed by I the Bank of England] for 
money that is placed there upon deposit. 1883 7'imes 10 
July 4 The sum to be paid into Court, and invested or placed 
on deposit for the benefit of the infant. 

3. Something deposited, laid or thrown down ; 
a mass or layer of matter that has subsided or been 
precipitated from a fluid medium, or has collected 
in one place by any natural process. 

Id Geol., any^ mass of material deposited by aqueous 
agency, or precipitated from solution uy chemical action. 
In Mining, an accumulation of ore, esp. of a somewhat 
casual character, as when occurring in 'pockets'. In 
Electro-plating $ Electro-typing, the film of metal deposited 
by galvanic action upon the exposed ground or surface. 

1781 Cowper Charity 249 The swell of pity . . throws the 
golden sands, A rich deposit, on the bordering lands. 1794 
Kirwan Min. I. 469 We now recur to the dried deposite. 
1836 Macciluvray tr. Humboldt's Trav. vi. 80 Covered 
with recent deposites of sandstone, clay, and gypsum. 1870 
Rolleston Anim. Life 32 A membrane laden with deposits 
of fat. 1873 Yeats Growth Comm. 39 The rich brown de- 
posit of the Nile. Mod. Rich deposits of gold found in 
South Africa. 

4. The act of depositing, laying down, placing in 
safe keeping, etc. : cf. prec. senses, and various 
senses of Deposit v. 

a r 773 Chesterf. /^'j. (1779) I V. App, 50 My solemn deposit 
of the truth. X70A Ld. Auckland Corr. (1862) III. 273 For 
the deposit of all kinds of . . merchandise and effects. 1823 
J. Badcock Dom. Amusem, 151 A deposit of white powder 
soon takes place. 1841 Catlin N. Amer. Ind. (1844) I. xii. 
89 This cemetery or place of deposite for the dead. 1848 
Wharton Law Lex., Deposit . . a naked bailment of goods 
to be kept for the bailor without recom pence, and to be 
returned when the bailor shall require it. 1861 W. Bell 
Diet. Law Scot., Depositation or Deposit ; is a contract, by 
which a subject, belonging to one person, is intrusted to the 
gratuitous custody of another, to be re-delivered on demand. 

5. A place where things are deposited or stored j 
a depository, a depot. ^Chiefly (7.S.) 

1719 Da Foe Crusoe 1. xii. (1840) I. 194 After I had thus 
secured one part of my little living stock, I went about .. 
searching for another private place, to make such another 
deposit. 1783 J. Huntington in Sparks Corr. Amer. Rev. 
(1853) IV. 27 A safe deposit where every military article may 
be kept in good order and repair. 1786 T. Jefferson Writ. 
(1859) II. 6x The advantages of Alexandria, as the principal 
deposit of the fur trade. 1808 A. Parsons Trav. x. 207 It 
is the great magazine or deposit for the goods which they 
bring from those parts. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. $ It. Jmls. 
II. 60 The Church of Santa Croce, the great monumental 
deposit of Florentine worthies. 

6. attrib. and Comb., as deposit account, -house, 
-money', -warrant (see quots.) ; deposit-receipt, 
a receipt for anything deposited, spec, one given 
by a banker for money deposited with him at 
a specified rate of interest for a fixed time. 

1795 Southey Lett. /r. Spain (1808) II. 216 The bodies 
soon after death are placed in a deposit-house. 1822 T. 
Mitchell Aristoph. II. 129 The losing party also being 
obliged, beside the payment of other charges, to restore the 
deposit-money to his adversary. *866 Crump Banking iii. 
77 Deposit accounts . . are sums placed at stated rates of 
interest with a bank, for which receipts are given, called de- 
posit receipts. 1893 Bithell Counting-house Diet., Deposit 
Warrant, an acknowledgement, receipt, or certificate show- 
ing that certain commodities have been deposited in a certain 
place for safe keeping, as security for a loan, or some other 
defined purpose. Mod. The deposit-receipt was returned 
for re-enfacement. 

Deposit (d/pprzit), v. Also 7 deposite. [a. 
obs. f\ depositer * to lay downe as a gage . . to com- 
mit vnto the keeping or trust of (Cotgr.) ; ad. 
med.L. depositdre to deposit, freq. of L. depdnere, 
used in med.L. to represent OF. deposer.] 

1. trans. To lay, put, or set down ; to place in 
a more or less permanent position of rest. 

1749 Fieldinc Tom Jones xii.x, He deposited his reckon, 
ing . . mounted, and set forwards towards Coventry. 1833 
L. Ritchie Wand, by Loire 196 We deposit our person 
in the stern of a little Loat. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. ff It. 
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Jtnls. (187a) I. a At Folkestone we were deposited at a 
railway station. 1891 Law Retorts Weekly Notes iao/1 
The defendants., damngcd the plaintiff's land by depositing 
thereon dicdgings from the river. 

b. To lay (eggs). 

169 a Bpntlkv Boyle Led. iv, He.. observed that no other 
species were produced, but of such as he saw go In and de. 
P° s " * he ": e ES* lnerc - "774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VII. 
3aa She flies to some neighbouring pool, where she deposite* 
her egg*. 797-1804 Hkwick Brit. Birds (1847) I. a*8The 
nulhor could never find the egg of the Cuckoo deposited in 
any nest but in that of a Lark. 1834 M'MuaTRis Cuvier's 
A mm. Aingd. 334 These Insects .. deposit in the ground a 
great numher of eggs. 

c. Said of the laying down of substances held in 
solution, and of similar operations wrought by 
natural ngencies : to form as a natural deposit. 

J671 Gbkw A nat. Plants 1. i. fi 48 (168a) 10 The greater 
and grosser part of the Sap may be . . deposited into those 
[leaves]. 179a Sullivan View Nat. I. 54 The vnpours . . de- 
positing . . a slimy substance miaed with sulphur and salts, 
1878 Huxley Physiogr. 53 The evaporation of any dew that 
may have been deposited: Ibid. 143 [The water] deposits 
more or less of the matter which it holds in suspension. 
,M> »8i8 J as. Mill Brit. India I. 11. vii. 30a Society, as 
it refines, deposits this ferossness] among its other impuri- 
ties. j8t7 L. Toi.lrmachr in Fortn. Rev. Dec. 855 A myth 
[may be] deposited from a misunderstood teat. 

d. intr. To be laid down or precipitated, to 
settle, rare. 

[In its origin app. like 1 the house is building* (for a.bnitd. 
tng)=z* being built '.J 

X83J Brewster Nat. Magic vi. (1833) 155 Moisture might 
he depositing in a stratum of one density. 1845 Dab- 
win fry. Nat. vi. (1873) 109 When the great calcareous 
formation was depositing beneath the surrounding sea. 1873 
E. Spon Workshop Receipts I. t 9 8/a When no more silver 
deposits on the copper, the operation is completed. 

1 2 « M* (trans.) To lay aside, put away, give 
up ; to lay down (one's life, etc). Obs. 

1646 Sir /. Temple Irish Rebell. 14 Animosities.. seemed 
now to be quite deposited and buried in a firm conglutina- 
tion of their affections. >68a Address from Barnstaple in 
Lond. Gas. No. 1712/4 We are so far from any thought of 
.. impairing., the Grandeur of this.. Monarchy, that we 
will rather deposite our Lives in aggrandising it. 1740 
Hkloinc Tom Jones 1. x, Though .. his countenance, as 
well as his air and voice, had much of roughness in it, ret 
he could at any time deposite this, and appear all gentleness 
nnd good.hu mour. 1804 Miniature No. ai r 3 When stripped 
or the buskin, he necessarily deposits his dignity. 

3. To place in some repository, to commit to the 
charge of any one, for safe keeping ; spec, to plnce 
(money) In a bank at interest. 

,6 59 J\ Harris ParivaVs Iron Age 377 [Hel had . . de- 
posited his wife in the hands of that most vertuous Prin- 
resse, the Oirdinall Infanta. 1735 Berkeley Querist 5 44 
I he silver supposed to be deposited in the bank. 1700! 
Koaertson yigric. Perth 365 Into this island, in times of 
danger, the inhabitants deposited their most valuable effects 
to secure them from plunder. 1815 W. H. I sf.land Scribbleo- 
mama 190 The Egyptian stone relic deposited in the British 
Museum. 1871 Geo. ICliot Middlem. xxiii, Fred had taken 
the wise step of depositing the eighty pounds with his 
mother. 

b. To place in the hands of another as a pledge 
for the performance of some contract, in part pay- 
ment ol a purchase, etc. 

x6»4 M assimger Pari. Loveu. i, Let us to a notary, Draw 
the conditions, see the crowns deposited. X687 in Scott 
I event x\. note, Euery person that puts in either horse, 
mair, or gelding, shall . . depositt the sume of fiue shili. 
npiece. 17x4 Lady M. W. AIontacu Lett, to IV. Montagu 
(1S87) I. 89 The best way, to deposit a certain sum in some 
friend s hands, and buy some little Cornish borough. i8s6 
Keatinge Trav. (1817) II. 70 In making agreement for hire 
of cattle the money was required to be deposited. 

1634 « E. Knott' Charity Maintained ii. § 34 The Apostles 
nave, .deposited in her [the Church], as in a rich storehouse, 
all things belonging to truth. 1671 Milton Samson 420 To 
violate the sacred trust of silence Deposited within thee. 
1739 Butler Serm. Matt. xxiv. 14 Christianity is .. a trust, 
deposited with us in behalf of others, .as well as for our own 
instruction. 1837 J- H. Newman Par. Serm. (ed. 3) I. ix. 
136 You will be depositing your good feelings into your 
heart, and they will spring up into fruit, 
t d. To commit, entrust {to a person). Obs. rare. 

1733 . Swift Advice Freemen Dublin, Some employments 
are still deposited to persons bora here, 

4. absol. To make or pay a deposit, rare 

1799 Piece o/Fant. Biog. III. to? He bid, 'twas* knock'd 
down to him, he deposited, and it was sent home. 

Hence Deposited ///. a. t Depositing vbi. sb. 
and ///. a. 

1667 Decay Chr. Piety xi*. ? 3 The greater difficulty will 
be, to perswade the depositing of those lusts, a 1603 
Ukquhaxt Rabelais 111. xxxiv. 985 That deposited Box. 
1841 H. Miller O. R. Sandst. xiv. 301 The transporting and 
depositing agents. 186a M. HorxtNs Hawaii 4*0 Based 
upon a deposited substratum of rock, c 1865 G. Gore in Circ. 
Sc. I. 215/2 The depositing vessels [in electro-platingl are 
made of various materials. 

Deposit, obs. Sc. form of deposed (Depose v.). 

Depositable (d%-zitab*l), a. rare. [f. De- 
rosTT v. + -able;] That may he deposited. 

1807 \V. Tavlor in Ann. Rev. V. 196 Notes at hand at a 
long date, which, if not negotiable, are depositable. 

Depositary (d/p^zitari), sb. [ad. L. dipositari- 
us one who receives or make3 a deposit. V. dJ- 
positaire (14-1 5th c. in Hatzf.) ; f. L. deposit- ppl. 
stem of dipdnere (I)EroNE, Depose): see -ary'. 
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Often confounded with Depository, when that is 
used of a person, or this of a thing.] 

1. A person with whom anything is lodged in 
trust ; a trustee ; one to whom anything (material 
or immaterial) is committed or confided. In Law, 
a bailee of personal property, to be kept by him 
for the bailor without recompense. 

j6o$Shaxs. Xrtirn.jv.254, 1 Raue you all.. Made you my 
Guardians, my Depositaries. 171a Audison Sped. No. 405 
i» 10 They (Jewsl. . are the Depositaries of these. . Prophecies: 
177a Junius Lett. Ded., I am the sole depositary of my own 
secret, and « shall perish with me. 1850 Mks. Iamrson 
Leg. Monast. Ord. Introd. (1863) 17 The Evangelists and 
Apostles are still enthroned as the depositaries of truth. 
J853 C. Bronte Fillet te xviii, I have never been the de- 
posttary of her plans and secrets. 1864 H. Ainsworth John 
Latu 1. iv, Voisin was induced . . to deliver up the codicil to 
the king s will, of which he was the depositary. 

2. A place or receptacle in which something is 
deposited; -Depository i. 

5797 Godwin Enquirer 1. v. 31 Rooks are the depositary 
°[ * yti y tnin S ***** is most honourable to man. i860 Mausy 
I hyt. Geog.Sea f 466 The ocean then is the great depositary 
01 everything that water can dissolve and carry down from 
y)« ; surface of the continents. 1871 H. Ainswobth Tower 
I tut 11. x, Used . .as a depositary for State records. 

Depositary, a. rare. ft. Deposits. + -ary 1.] 

1. Geo/, belonging to or of the nature of a deposit. 
[Cf. sedimentary.] 

1839 McRciusoN Silur. Syst. 1. ax. 259 Before the beds 
entirely recover their natural depositary characters. Ibid. 
1. xaxv. 468 The other trap rocks of this district, instead ol 
having a depositary character, have all been intruded. 

2. Receiving deposits: said of a bank. 
1886 Kept. Sec. 0/ Treasury 88 (Cent. Diet.) A number of 

failures have taken place among the depositary banks. 

tDepo-sitate, ///. a. Sc. Obs. [nd. med.L. 
depositdt-tis, pa. pple. of deposit 'arc.] Deposited. 

jtm Wodrow Corr. (1843) III. 86 His corpse is depositate 
within. X756 Mas. CALDsawooo JmL (1884) »o8 The skill, 
ing being first depositate in a neutral 1 person's hand. 

t Depositate, v. Obs. [f. ppl. stem of med.L. 
deposildre to Deposit; or t obs. F. depositer: see 

-ATE 3 7.] «PKP08ITZ>. 

x6i8 Navnton in Fortescue Papers 65 What teares and 
complaints he depositated in my bosome. 1650 Howhll 
Masaniello I. xoa All the furniture and goods that were 
there depositated. 178a A. Monso A nat. 13 The Marrow 
is. .depositated in these cells. 

Depositation (d%zit?i-Jan). Chiefly Sc. [n. 
of action f. med.L. depositdre to Dkposjt : see 
-ATI0N.1 The action ol depositing; a deposit. 

x6*a aiALYNEs Anc. Law-Merch. 316 Forbidding any 
execution, depositation of moneys, or other courses of justice 
to be done thereupon. J707 Invent. R. Wardr. (18 15) 331 
y am.) The delivery of the Regalia of Scotland by the Earl 
Manschal, and their depositation in the castle of Edin- 
burgh. 1754 Erskinb Princ. Sc. Law (1800) 288 Deposita- 
tion is a contract, hy which one who has the custody of a 
thing committed to him (1 he depositary), is obliged to restore 
it to the depositor. 1806 Fobsvtii Beauties Scot I. III. 305 
A spontaneous depositation of ochre. 1833 Act 3-4 Will. 
IV, c. 46 8 8a To deposit the same with the procurator fiscal 
. .who shall, .grant a certificate of such depositation. 1847 
Ld. CoCKauRN Jml. II. 167 No such stream can pass 
through the soil of a good mind without enriching it by its 
depositations, 1861 [see Deposit sb. 4). 

Depositee ^drp^zitri. [f. Deposit v. +-ee : 
correlative to depositor. \ A person with whom 
something is deposited or placed in charge. 

1676-7 Hals Contempt. 1. (1689) 165 Thou art but an ac- 
countant, a steward, the Depositee of what tbou hast received. 
t8ox Law Times' Rep. LXIII. 693/2 The deposit of this 
lease gave the^ depositee a right to its possession. 

Deposition d/p^i-Jan, dep-\ Also 5 -ycion, 
5-7 -icion, 6 -icyon. [a. OK deposition, also 
desj>- (12th c. in Ilatzf.), ad. L. deposition-cm, n. of 
action from depontrc. sec Depose. Used as the 
noun of action from depone t depose, and deposit.] 
I. The action of putting down or deposing. 

1. The taking down of the body of Christ from 
I he cross ; a representation of this in art. 

[Cf. L. depdnere in Vulgate, Mk. a v. 46, Luke xaiii. 53.] 

t&6 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 206 b, The roaner of . . 
his deposicyon or takynge downe from the crosse. X848 
Mas. Jameson Sacr. $ Leg. Art(tZy>U\j In the Descent or 
Deposition from the cross, and in the Entombment, Mary 
Magdalene is generally conspicuous. 1859 Jethson Brittany 
viii. 118 The figures. .represent the Judgment of Pilate, the 
Bearing the Cross, the Deposition, the Entombment, the 
Resurrectioo. 

1 2. The action of laying down, laying aside, or 
putting away (e. g. a burden) ; usually fa. Obs. 

t$rr?\jVKB Con/ut. Purg. ji6 The day of Christian mens 
death is the deposition of paine. 1615 Hiebon Whs. \. 653 
As it were, the quitting himsclfe of a burthen, by the deposi. 
tion whereof the soule is after a sort eased and lightened. 
1616 CitAfMAN Hymne to Apollo 43 Why sit ye here . . nor 
deposition make Of navall arms? 1748 HAaTLSY Observ. 
Man 11. iv. 402 The Soul is reduced to a state of Inactivity 
by the Deposition of the gross Body. 

1 3. Surg. 1 Old term for the depressing of the 
lens in the operation of couching* (Svd. Soc. 
Lex.). Obs. 

4. The action of deposing or putting down from 
a position of dignity or authority ; degradation, 
dethronement. 

*399 Mb o/Parlt. III. 4S a/i If Ithey] evere be adher- 
aunt to Richard that was Kyng and is deposed, in counsel, 
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fealties dewe to him as kyng . ,*IJut' er this"deposicion was 
executed letc). 1660 R. Cokjs Power t, Sub/. 150 Henry 
the Fourth his unjust usurpation, and deposition of. . Richard 
the Second. 17*6 Aylippk Parerton 206 The word Depo- 
sition properly signifies a solemn depriving of a Man of his 
Clerical Orders by the way of a Sentence. 1858 Fxwuk 
Hist. Eng. III. xv. 987 Kings are said to find the »<cp a 
short one from deposition to the scaffold. 
6. The giving of testimony upon oath in a court 
of law, or the testimony so gj v en ; spec, a state- 
ment in answer to interrogatories, constituting evi- 
dence, taken down in writing to be read in court 
as a substitute for the production of the witness. 

1494 FaaYAN Chron. vn. 334 Mychaell Tony. . was, by de- 
posycion of the aldermen, founde gylty in the sayde cryme 
of penury. j 5 6a Act 5 Flit, c 9 f 6 If any Person, .commit 
..Perjury, by his.. Deposition in any of the Courts. 1633 
1. Stafford Pac. Itib. i. <i8ai) a 4 As well by deposition of 
witnesses as by all other kinde of proofes, 1716 Ayliptk 
r arer K an M9 A witness is obliged to swear pro formil, other- 
wise his Deposition is not valid without an Oath. 1848 
W*m a aTOH Law Lex. s.v.. It is a . . rule at common taw, that 
when the witness himself may be produced, his deposition 
cannot be read, for it is not the best evidence. 1863 H. Cox 
Inst it. u. x. 544 The statements of the witnesses arc reduced 
to writing, and are then termed depositions. 

b. trans/, and Jig. Testimony, statement (esp. 
of formal character), c. Allegation (^/"something). 

1587 Goldino De Mornay Pref. 9 Others whose deposi- 
tions or rather oppositions against vs, I thinke men wil 
wonder nt, 1648 W. Mountacue Devout Ess. ix. ii, The 
influence of Princes upon the disposition of their Courts, 
needs not the deposition of esamplcs. 1699 Bkktlsv Phal. 
Pref. 13, I will give a clear and full Answer to every part of 
their Depositions, 1885 ). Marti neau Types Eth. Th. 1 1. 9 
The depositions of consciousness on this matter. 
II. The action of depositing. 

6. The action of depositing, laying down, or 
placing in a more or less permanent or final posi- 
tion ; spec, interment [mea.L. defositio in liturgical 
language], or placing of a saint s body or relics in 
a new resting-place. 

X650 Vulgar Err. Censured 78 True Christians . .allow that 
which Christ hath redeemed a civil] deposition, a decent 
Repose. Adam had a worthy Sepulchre. 1793 Smeaion 
Edystone L. \ 167 After being wrought, to be returned to its 
place of deposition. 1833 Whl well Astron. i. 27 The ripen- 
ing of the seed, its proper deposition in order for the repro- 
duction of a new plant. 1875 W. Houghton Sk. Brit. In- 
SCC J S t ?° 1 hc ( i e P° sition of the eggs by these insect cuckoos. 
[1894 J. T. Fowled Adamnan Intr. xW t The deposit io or 
burial being in these cases commemorated rather than the 
natalis or birthday to the future life.] 

7. The placing of something in a repository, or 
in charge of a j>erson, for safe keeping ; concr. 
a deposit. 

159a West 1st Pt. Symbol. ,8 16 A, Deposition is a Contract 
reall in which a thing moueable is free lie giucn to be kept, 
that the selfe same thing be restored whensoeuer it shall 
please him that so Icaueth it. 1651 C. Cartw jw;ht Cert. 
Relig. 1. 140 The depositions committed to the Churches 
trust. 1798 Malthus Popul. (1817) III. a7g Every fresh 
deposition [in a savings bank). 

8. The process of depositing or fact of being de- 
posited by natnral agency ; precipitation. 

X799 Kxbwan Ceol. Ess. 21 The crystallization, precipita- 
tion, and deposition of these solids. 1830 HeascHr.L Stud. 
Nat. Phil. 11. vL (1851) 1 6a A deposition of dew presently 
begins. 1880 A R. Wallace 1st. Life a 14 The average rate 
of Deposition of the Sedimentary Rocks. 

b. The rcsnlt of this process ; a deposit, preci- 
pitate, sediment. 

1797 M. Baillik Morb. Anat. {1807)450, 1 have found Ithe 
pineal] gland without any deposition of earthy matter. X831 
HRKWSTEa Optics aiii. in A common pane of crown glass. . 
that has on its surface a fine deposition of moisture. 1867 
J. Hogg Microsc. 1. ii 133 The symmetrical and figurate de- 
positions of siliceous crystals. 

Depositivo (dfp? zTtiv), a. [f. Deposit v. (or 
its L, etymon} + -ivk. Cf. OF. depositif 'xn similar 
sense.] Having the quality of depositing, tending 
to deposit. In Path, see qnot. 

1857 Dunglison Med. Lex. 286 Depositive . . an epithet 
used by Mr. Erasmus Wilson to express that condition of 
the membrane in which plastic lymph is exuded into the 
tissue of the derma. 

Depositor (d/ryzitM). [In form ™h. depositor, 
agent-11. from L. deponfre (Detoxe, Detosk) ; but 
taken as agent-n. from Deposit v. : so mod.F. d£- 
positcur, connected in sense with depSt deposit.] 

I. One who deposes. 

fl- One who makes a deposition, a deponent. 

t5»*S Sia T. Smith Connrno. Eng. (1693) 196 That all men 
may hear from the mouth of tbe depositors and witnesses 
what is said. 

II. One who or that which deposits. 

2. One who deposits or places something in 
charge of another ; spec, one who deposits money 
in a bank. 

i6a4 T. Scott Votivse Angtii a6 Bavaria is but Spaines 
Depositor, and the Kine of Spayne, Ilavaria*s Pat rone and 
protector. 1781812 W. Jones Law 0/ Bailments Wks. 1799 
VI. 679 A depositor shall carefully enquire into the character 
or his intended depositary. 183a Examiner 551/a All persons 
were entitled to become depositors of goods. 1835 Penny Cycl. 
III. 385/3 Where a depositor has .. a drawing account, the 
balance is struck every sis months. s88o Muibhcad Gains 
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Digest 486 The deposit still left the legal possession in the 
depositor, the depositary being merely his agent in pos- 
sessing. 

3. a. An apparatus for depositing some substance, 
b. A workman who coats articles with silver in 
electro-plating. 

1834 Brit. Husb. I. 264 A 1 depositor', which consists merely 
of an addition to the coulter of any common plough by wings 
fixed in the beam, c 1865 G. Gore in Circ. Sc. 1. 216/1 The 
depositor should provide a lar^e number of pieces of copper 
wire . .for suspending the . .articles to be coated. 

III. f 4. One in whose hand something is de- 
posited ; Depositary sb. i . Obs. 

1604 E. Grimstone Hist. Siege Osiend 145 That the sayd 
goods be put into the hands of the depositor of the armie. 

Depository (di'pp-zitari). [f. (or on the same 
type as) tncd.L. depositorium, f. ppl. stem deposit- 
ox agent-n. depositor-em : see -ory.] 

1. A place or receptacle in which things are de- 
posited or placed for safe keeping ; a storehouse, 
a repository. 

1750 Be awes Lex Mercat. (1752) 5 Alexandria . . the de. 
pository of all merchandizes from the East and West. 1840 
H. Ainsworth T<nver of London 11. x. The Jewel Tower . . 
the depository of the Regalia. 1858 Ld. St. Leonards 
Handy Bk. Prop. Law xx. 158 The Act. .directs that con- 
venient depositories shall be provided . . for all such wills. . 
as shall be deposited therein for safe custody. 

Jig, 1841 Myers Cath. Th. 111. § 1. 2 [The Bible] is. .a Pro- 
vidential Depository of certain Revelations of truth and duty 
which have been made at sundry times. 

2. A person (a body of persons, or a thing per- 
sonified) to whom something is committed for safe 
keeping ; usually fig. (with reference to immaterial 
things); = Depositary sb. 1. 

1656 Hammond Ansiv. to Schism disarmed vn.ii. P 3 If we 
hold these doctrines deposited in the Church, .we must hold 
..that the depository is so trusty, as it cannot deceive us. 
1779 Johnson Lett. Mrs. Thrale 8 Nov., I tbink well of her 
judgment in chusing you to be the depository of her troubles. 
1 86a Merivale Rom. Emp. (1865) VI. liv. 456 The preten- 
sions advanced, .for the Roman Church, .to be the sole de- 
pository of all moral principles and practice. 1878 S. Cox 
Satv. Mnndivm. (ed. 3) 174 Even in those early days when 
one man, one family, one nation were successively cbosen to 
be the depositories of Divine Truth. 

II Depcsitlim (djpp'zifcpm). Obs. PI. -a, -urns, 
[L. depositum ; sb. use of neuter pa. pple. of de- 
pontre to lay down : see Depone, Deposit.] 

1. Something placed in a person's charge or laid 
up in a place for safe keeping ; = Deposit sb. 1. 

a. fit. 

1592 West 1st Pt. Symbol. § 16 B, The thing left is called 
Receptum, Commendatum or depositum. 1617 Collins DeJ. 
Dp. Ely 81 Two depositums of like nature. 1660 WoonnEAn 
St. Teresa 11. 272 She. .had foretold of a certain Depositum, 
that was to he reserved in that place; and the event follow- 
ing declared her meaning concerning her Body. 1673 Lady*s 
Call. 11. § 1 F 2. 57 Testaments and other depositums of the 
greatest trust were usually committed to their custody. 1745 
A. Butler Lives of Saints (1836) I. 527 She was to give to 
God an account of the least farthing of what was intrusted 
as a depositum in her hands. 

b. fig. of immaterial things : esp. of the faith or 
doctrine committed to the keeping of the Church. 

158*- N. T. (Rhem.) 1 Tim. vi. 20 O Timothee, keepe the 
depositum [Vulg. custodi deposition}. 1583 Fulke Defence 
xxi. 569 Affected novelties of terms, such as neither English 
nor Christian ears ever heard in the English tongue : Scandal, 
prepuce, neophyte, dupositum, gratis, parasceve, paraclete. 
164a Rogers Naaman To Rdr., Unto whose hands, the 
great depositum of Truth is put. 1656 Hammond Ausw. to 
Schism disarmed vm. ii. § 1 That depositum . . that the 
Apostles thus deposited in all Churches, the several articles 
of the Apostolick faith or Creed, a 171 1 Ken Dedicat. Poet. 
Wks. 1 72 1 I.7 And rather dye glad Martyrs at the Stake, 
Than the Depositum he left, forsake. 1732 Stackhouse 
Hist. Bible (1767) III. v. iii. 348 His life was a sacred de. 
positum of God's. 

2. Something given as a pledge ; « Deposit 
sb. 1 c. 

1623 Cocker am, Depositum, a pledge. 171 1 Luttrell 
Brief Re I. (1857) VI. 704 To pay down . . half of that as a 
depositum tor the remaining parts. 

3. A place where things are deposited or stored ; 
a depot, depository, Storehouse' {lit. and fig.). 

1644 Evelyn Diary ig Nov., Towards the lower end of 
the church . . is the depositum and statue of the Countess 
Matilda. 1646 J. Hall llorae Vac. 78 It is a fit depositum of 
knowledge. 1756 Nugent Gr. TourW. 227 By means of these 
famous fairs, Leipsic is the depositum of a great part of the 
merchandize of Europe and the Indies. 1796 Morse A mer. 
Geo?. 1. iv, The., most complete depositum of facts relating 
to the history of America, to be found in the United States. 

Depositure (dJp^zitiui). rare. [In form 
corresp. to a L. type * depositum, f. ppl. stem of 
deponere (Depone, Depos::) ; in sense associated 
with deposit vb. : see -tjre.] The action of deposit- 
ing or placing. 

1635 Jackson Creed vm. xxxiii. Wks. VIII. 179 The in- 
terring or depositure of his body in the . . sepulchre. 1658 
Sir T. Browne Hydriot. Introd., By precious embalment-,, 
Depositure in dry Earths. 1884 Rogers Soc. LiJeScotl. II. 
x. 16 The depositure of the national records in the Register 
House. 

tDepo-st, depOOSt. Obs. [a. OF. depost 
(14th c. in Littre' and Hatzf.), mod.t'. cttpdt, ad. L. 
DEP08ITUM : see above.] An earlier equivalent of 
Deposit sb. sense i . 
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1382 Wvci.tF i Tim. vi. 20 Thou Tymothe kepe the depoost, 
or thing bitakun to thee. — 2 Tim. i. 12, I woot to whom 
I haue bileuyd, and I am certeyn for he is my^ti for to kepe 
my depoost, or thing putt in keping. 1735 Dycke & Pardon, 
Depost or Depositum [ed. 3, Deposit], 

t Depo'Sure. Obs. rare. [f. Depose v. + -ure : 
cf. composure, exposure,] The action of deposing 
from office ; = Deposition 4. 

c 1630 Drumm. of Hawtn. Mem. State Wks. (171 1) 130 
After the deposure of king Richard II. 1648 Fairfax, etc. 
Remans trance 28 An utter rejection, expulsion, and de. 
posure . .of his whole race. 

Depot (de-rxm, d/pflu', drp0«). Also depdt, 
depdt. [a. F. depdt (6epo\ in OF. depost (14th c. 
in Littr6 and Hatzf.), ( = It., Sp. deposito), ad. L. 
depositum : see Defositcm, Deposit, Depost, all 
forms of the same word. 

As in the case of other words from modern French, the 
pronunciation varies widely. The French Aepo, with short 
e and o and undefined stress, is foreign to English habits of 
utterance. The earlier English rendering, as shown by the 
dictionaries down to 1860-70, was, according to the French 
historical stress and quantity, or the English conception of 
it (cf. bureau, chateau, Tussaud), d/p<5 u \ or, with a con- 
scious effort to reproduce the first vowel in French, depo"*' ; 
these pronunciations are still heard, but the Etress is now 
more usually on the first syllable, and the quantity of the 0 
doubtful, giving de*p/», d<*p<?, in England, dl'po, di l 'po. in 
U.S. (where the word is much more in popular use, and 
dl'pot, d/p^'t, are mentioned by Longfellow, Lowell, etc., as 
popular vulgarisms)^ The form de'pa comes as near the 
French djptf as English analogies admit. The earlier Eng. 
spelling omitted the accent-marks, and this is now usual; 
the spelling depdt belongs especially to the pronunciation 
d/pd" ; the actual F. spelling dipdt goes together with the 
attempt to pronounce as in French.] 

f 1. The act of depositing ; deposit, deposition. 
Obs. rare, 

1794 Sullivan View Nat. 1. 72 Some [mountains] have . . 
l>een formed by successive depots in the sea. 1835-iJ Todd 
Cycl. Anat. I. 515/2 Depots of matter take place in the dis- 
organized tissue. 

f 2. A deposit or collection (of matter, supplies, 
etc.) ; = Deposit sb. 3, 1. Obs. 

1835 Sir J. Ross Narr. 2nd Voy. xxxvii. 513 To fetch a 
third depot of fish. 1850 W. B. Clarke Wreck Favorite 
133 The nelleys had discovered our depot of blubber and 
had eaten a portion of it. 

3. Mil. a. A place where military stores are 
deposited, b. The head-qnarters of a regiment, 
where supplies are received and whence they are 
distributed, c. A station where recruits are as- 
sembled and drilled, and where soldiers who cannot 
join their regiments remain, d. attrib. Applied 
to a portion of a regiment which remains at home 
when the rest are on foreign service. 

1798 Beresford in Ld. Auckla?tds Corr. III. 412 Large 
quantities of arms are in their possession. Dublin is the 
great depAt. 181a W. C. in Examiner 25 May 334/2 Bar- 
racks and M ilitary Depots are building. 1844 Regnl. <$■ Ord. 
Army 80 By the continual transit of Officers between the 
Service and Dep6t Companies. 1853 Stocqleler Ji/ilit. 
Encyct. s. v., Regiments embarking for India usually leave 
one company at home, for the purpose of recruiting, which 
is called the depot company. 1859 Musketry Instr. 85 When 
men leave a depot battalion to join the service companies. 
1861 SwtNHOE N. China Camp. 7 The island [of Chusan] . . 
from its central position, would form a good depot for troops, 
e. A place of confinement for prisoners of war. 

The name used both in France and England during the 
War with Napoleon. 

1806 J. Forres Lett. Jr. France I. 231 Prisoners of war . . 
[at] Foutainbleau and Valenciennes, the two principal depots 
appointed for that purpose. 1814 D. H. O'Brien Captiv. $ 
Escape 87 We were safely lodged in j5arre Louis jail. This 
is a de*p6t for seamen, and one of punishment for officers who 
may transgress. 1839 36 Years Seajaring Life 29 Fearing 
death almost as little as a life of misery in a French depot. 

4. A place where goods are deposited or stored ; 
c. g. a coal depot ', grain depot, Jumiturc depot ; a 
store-house, depository, emporium. 

1802 Edin. Rev. I. 142 Lake Winipic. .seems calculated., 
to become the grand depot of this traffic. 1804 H. T. Cole- 
aROOKE Husb. Bengal (1806) 184 It is not practicable to 
render Great Britain the general d<?p6t of saltpetre. 1863 
Sir G. G. Scott in A rclurol. Cant. V. 7 note, The church was 
used as the coal depot for tbe castle. 187a Yeats Gro7vth 
Comm. 154 Grain brought down to the maritime depots, .in 
the Crimea. 

5. U.S. A railway station. 

(In Great Britain formerly, and still sometimes, a goods 
station at a terminus : cf. sense 4.) 

[1830 Booth Vpoolff M' cluster Railway 46 This Railway 
will cost above ;£ 800,000 including the.. stations and depots 
at each end. 1837 F. Whishaw Anal. Railways 286 When 
there are warehouses attached to a station the whole is called 
a depot.] 184a Lohgf. in Life (1891) 1. 415 To borrow the 
expression of a fellow-traveller, we were * ticketed through 
to the depot ' (pronouncing the last word eo as to rhyme with 
teapot). i86x Lowell Biglow P. Ser. it. i. Poems 1890 II. 
232 With all ou' doors for deepot [rime teapot]. 187a 4 M ark 
Twain * Innoc. Abr. xil 78 You cannot pass into the waiting- 
room of the depot till you have secured your ticket. [189a 
Camden Town Directory, 71 London and North-western 
Goods Depot, Chalk Farm Road.] 

6. Forlif. (See quot.) 

1823 in CRAaa Techn. Diet. 1853 Stocqueler Milit. 
Encycl. s.v., In fortification, tbe term is likewise used to 
denote a particular place at the trail of the trenches, out of 
the reach of the cannon of a besieged place. It is here that 
besiegers generally assemble, when ordered to attack the 
outworks or support the troops in the trenches. 
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7. attrib. (See spec, use in 3 d.) 

1881 Chicago Times 16 Apr., The company is constructing 
a depot building . . at Leaf River. i88a C. R. M arkham 
in Palt Malt G. 20 Aug. 1/2 The party should never have 
heen left without a depot ship wintering within accessible 
distance. 

Depotentiate (d^pote-nJV't), v. [f. De- II. 

1 +L. potentia power: cf. potentiate!] trans. To 
deprive of power or potency. Hence Depote n- 
ti&ted. ppl. a., Depotentiation. 

1841 Eraser's Mag. XXI 11. 144 Productive powers, which 
unite together, combine not as dead materials by addition, 
but multiply into and potentiate one another, as in separating 
they do not merely subtract from each other, but utierly de- 
potentiate. 1882—3 ^Scmaff Encycl. R dig. Know I. I. 463 
A temporary self-ex inanition or depotentiation of the pre- 
existent Logos. 1886 A. B. Bruce Mirac. Elcm. in Gospels 
viii. 275 Christ's life on earth in reference to the divine 
aspect was a depotentiated life. 

Depoulsour : see Depulsor. 

t Depo*verish, v. Obs. [f. De- I. i, 3 + 
radical of impoverish : cf. OF. apovrir, apovriss-, 
F. appauvrir. f. povre, pauvre poor ; also De- 
pauper, Depauperate.] trans. To make poor, 
impoverish. 

1568 Grafton Chron. 1 1. 350 So is your power depoverished, 
and Lordes and great men "brought to infclicitie. 

Depper, -est, obs. comp. and sup. of Deep. 

Depravable (dipr^-vaVl), a. [f. Deprave v. 
+ -able.] Liable to be depraved. 

1678 CuowoRTH Intell. Syst. 1. iv. 631 Humane Nature is 
so mutable and depravable. 

t De'pravate, ppl* a. Obs. [ad. L. deprdvat- 
us, pa. pple. of deprdvare to Deprave.] Depraved, 
corrupted, demoralized. 

15a . Barclay Sallusfs Jugurth 15 b, A great part of the 
Senatours were .. so deprauat that they contemned and set 
at nought be words of Adherball. 1538 Hen. VI II in Select. 
Harl. Misc. (1793) 137 Thyngcs . . which, nowe beinge de- 
prauate, are lyke. .to be the vtter mine of Christen relygyon. 
a 1555 Bradford Wks. 166 Seeing my corruption and de- 
pravate nature. 1665 G. Harvey Advice ogst. Plague 15 
Contributing to the generation of depravate bloud. 

Hence t De'pravately adv. 

1666 G. Harvey Morb. Angl. ii. 15 A consumption of the 
parts of the body, weakly, or depravately, or not at all 
attracting nutriment. 

f Depravate (de prav^t), v. Obs. or arch. [f. 
L. deprdvdt-y ppl. stem of deprdvare to Deprave.] 
trans. * Deprave. 

1548 Hoofer Declar. 10 Commandm. vii. Wks. (Parker 
Soc) 345 To depravate the use of the sacraments otherwise 
than they be taught in the scripture. 1581 Marbeck Bk. oj 
Notes 625 The Pharesies & Saduces, which with their 
gloses deprauated the Scriptures. 1609 J. Davies Holy 
Roode xxiii, The rest, in depth of senrne and hate, His 
Diuine Trutb with taunts doe deprauate. 1847 Bushnell 
Chr. Nurt. i. (1861) 27 The belief that a child's nature is 
somehow depravated by descent from parents. 

Depravation (dfprav^'Jan, dep-\ [ad.L. de- 
pravation-em, n. of action from deprdvare to 
Deprave. Cf. F. depravation (1 6th c. in Littre).] 

1. The action or fact of making or becoming de- 
praved, bad, or corrupt ; deterioration, degenera- 
tion, esp. moral deterioration ; an instance of this. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1. xiv. § 16 This malice 
which we assigne in his [the Devil's] nature, is not by 
creation but by deprauation. a 1667 Cowley Ess., Dangers 
in Much Company, The total Loss of Reason is less de- 
plorable than the total Depravation of it. 1775 Johnson 
Tax . no Tyr. 48 We are as secure from intentional deprava- 
tions of Government as human wisdom can make us, 1795 
Burke Tracts on Popery Laws Wks. 1842 11. 442 If this be 
improvement, truly 1 know not what can be called a de- 
pravation of society. 1850 H. Rogers Ess. II. iv. 204 
Causes of depravation . . to which the language had in 
a measure adapted itself. 186a Ellicott Destiny of 
Creature ii. (1865) 26 Depravations of instincts. 

b. Deterioration or degeneration of an organ, 
secretion, tissue, etc. 

1661 Lovell Hist, Anim. $ Min. 334 Trembling, which 
is a depravation of voluntary motion. £1720 W. GiasoN 
Farriers Guide 11. xxviii. (1738) 101 The beginning of the 
Distemper did proceed from the Corruption or Depravation 
of the Blood. 1749 Bp. Lavincton En thus. Methodists 
(1820) 225 Some depravation of the organs of the ear. 
1851-60 M avne Expos. Lex., Depravation, term for a deteri- 
oration, or change for the worse ; applied to the secretions, 
or the functions of the body. 

2. The condition or quality of being depraved ; 
corruption. Formerly, in 7heol., = Depravity c. 

1577 tr. Bullinger's Decades (1502) 495 Originall sinne is 
the vice or deprauation of the whole man. 1587 Goldinc 
De Mornay xvit. (1617) 305 Notwithstanding all this de- 
prauation, yet the soule liueth and abideth pure and cleane 
in God. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts, Rom. vi. 6 That by 
. . his death the whole bulke of our maliciousness and depra- 
vation might be so far destroyed. 1725 R. Taylor Disc on the 
Fall v. 122 A sense of the depravation of our nature, or of 
original sin which is in us. 1728 Morgan Algiers I. iv. 73 
Their Licentiousness and Depravation of Morals visibly 
increased. 1862 MeaiVALE Rom. Emf. (1865) V. xjv. 350 
Contrasting the most exquisite charms of nature with the 
grossest depravation of humanity. 

b. (with //.) An instance of this. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. i. 111. i, Calling it [Melancholy] 
a depravation of the principall function. 1669 Gale Crt. 
Gentiles 1. 1. xii. 79 Tbose Leters, which the Jews now use 
. . being but depravations of the Syriac. 1675 Traherne 
Chr. Etkicks xxvii. 4^9 All the cross and disorderly things 
, .are meer corruptions and depravations of nature, which 
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Tree agents have let in upon themselves. 1846 Mauiick 
Relig. World 1. til. (1861) 7: I would by no means support 
a paradox . . that Buddhism was the original doctrine of 
which Urahminism was a depravation. 

fc. A depraving Influence- or cause. Obs. 
17x1 Addison Sped. No. 99 r it When the Dictates of 
Honour aro contrary to those of Religion and Equity, they 
nre the greAtcst Depravation ? of human nature. 

+ 3. Tcrvcrsion or corruption (of a text, writing, 
etc.). Obs. 

1566 T. Staplrton Rel. Untr. Jewel Epist. ij, You note 
that for Vntruthc, yea and for a foulc dcprauation of holi 
scripture which is the very saying .. of Hilary. 1624 
Gataksr Transubst. 90 The neat Division heo maketh 
entrance into with a grosse and shamclessc Depravation 
(substit titlon of ' any thine ' for ' no thing *], 1699 Bkntley 
Pkal.^ a iii. 396 This is the common Reading . . but if wo 
examine it, it will be found to be n manifest Depravation. 
1768 Johnson Pre/, to Shaks. Wks. IX. 277 This great poet 
..made no collection of his works nor desired to rescue 
those that had been already published from the depravations 
that obscured them. 1849 W. Fitzgksalo tr. Wkitakcr's 
Disput. 157 To persuade us of the depravation of the original 
scriptures. 

f 4. Vilification, defamation, detraction, back- 
biting, calumny. Obs. [So It. depravazione] 

(Perhaps the earliest sense in Eng. : cf. also Deprave.) 

i$a6 Pilgr. Per/. (W. dc W, 1531) ai8 All y crymcs of y* 
tonge, as eclaunders, detraccyons, deprauacyons or dn- 
praysynges. 1605 Bacon Adv. Leant. 1. ii. 9 8. 20 A meerc 
dcprauation and calumny without all shadowc of truth. 
1606 Shaks. Tr. ff Cr. v. ii. 133 Stubborne Criticks, apt 
without a thcamc For dcprauation. 

t Depra*vative, Obs. [f. L. dtprdvdt- 
ppl. stem +-ive.] Tending to deprave. 

168a H. MonzAnnot. Glanvitl 's Lux O. 37 A debilitative, 
diminutive, or privative, not depravative deterioration. 

t De'pravator. Obs. rare - K [Agenl-n. in 
L. form from L. deprdvdre to Deprave. Cf. F. 
depravateur (1551 in Hatzf.).] A depraver. 

16*9 T. Adams Semt. Heb. vi. 8 wks. 1058 A great number 
of these Field.brycrs. .Oppressors, iuclosers, Dcpopulators, 
Deportators, Depravators. 

tDe]>ra*ve, sb. Obs. rare. [f. Deprave v.] 
Detraction, slander. 

16x0 W. Folkinoham Art 0/ Survey, Author to Work 23 
Whose iustly.honourd Names Shield from Dcpraue, Couch 
rabid Blatant*, silence Surquedry. 1615 Chapman Odyss. 
xxtt. 585 That both on my head pour'd depraves unjust, Ami 
on my mother's, scnndalling the court. 

tliepra've, a. Obs. rare. [An extension of 
Pi\AVE = L./rflfWj, after deprave vb. and its deri- 
vatives : cf. Depravity.] Depraved. 

<»17H Ken Hvmnolheo Poet. Wks. 1791 III. 96 Ah me, 
even from the womb I came deprave. 

Deprave (dfpr^'v), v. [ad. L. deprdvdre to 
distort, pervert, corrupt (f. De- I. 3 + prdvus 
crooked, wrong, perverse : pcrh. immediately from 
F. depraver (14th c. in Ilatzf.). Sense 4 was 
perh. the earliest in Eng. : cf. also the derivatives.] 

1. To make bad ; to pervert in character or 
quality ; to deteriorate, impair, spoil, vitiate. Now 
rare, exc as in 2. 

a 1533 Ld. Bernfrs Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. atvi, Oldc folkes 
wyll dcpraue \ printed depryue, L. depravabunt\ thy myndc 
with their couetousnes. 155a Huloet, Dcpraue, perucrt, 
or make yll, deprano. 1558 Warde tr. Alerts' Seer. (1568) 
42 b, Sorowc, sadncsse, or melancholic corruptc the bloude 
. . and deprave and hurt nature.^ c 1630 Donne Serw. viii. 
83 A good workc not depraved with an ill Ende^ 1685 Bovlr 
Salnb. Air 14 The air is depraved . . by being impregnated 
with Mineral Expirations. 41784 Johnson in Croker's 
Bonvell (183.1) V. 419, 1 believe that the loss of teeth may dc« 

Sravc the voice of a singer. 180a Trans. Soc. Encourag. A rts 
IX. 222 It [sea-salt] rather depraves than improves the oils, 
b. To corrupt (a text, word, etc), arch. 
138a Wyclip Job Prol., The thingis. .bi the vice of writcris 
denraucd. 1599 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner G ij, 
Whence in tract of time the name is depraved : and B put 
for C. 1663 Charlrton Chorea Gigant. 2$ He was forced 
to deprave the Text. 1710 Prideaux Orig. Tithes iv. 179 
But the second Paragraph being so depraved by after 
Transcribers, as not to be made Sense of. 1844 Lihgaro 
Anglo-Sax. Clt. (1858) II . xi. 187 Restoring the true reading 
where it had been depraved. 1859 F. Hall VAsavadattd 
Pref. 9 note, If his text has not been depraved at the hands 
of the scribes. 

fc. To debase (coinage), falsify (measures, 
etc.). Obs. 

1581 W. Staproro Exam. Compl. ii. (1876) 68 And if our 
treasure be farrc spent and eahaust. .1 could wish that any 
other order were taken for the recoucry of it, then the 
deprauing of our coines. a 163a T. Taylc* Gods Judgem. 
1. t. xaxl (1643) 140 Among earthly princes, it Is accounted 
n crime . .to counterfeit or deprave their scales. 1650 Fuller 
Pisgah 397 The Levites were esteemed the fittest keepers of 
measures, .which willingly would not falsific,or deprave the 
same. S733 Neal Hist. Purit. 11.4*4 Some Ministers in 
our state .. endeavoured to make our money not worth 
taking, by depraving it. 

f a. To desecrate. Obs. rare— 1 . 

a 15*9 Skelton Ware the Haukt He wrought amy* 
To hawke in my church of Dis ] 301 Dys church yc thus 
depravyd. 

2. spec. To make morally bad; to pervert, de- 
base, or corrupt morally. (The current sense.) 

148a Monk 0/ Evesham (Arb.) 59. * neuyr . . haddc any 
suspycyon hetbirto that the kynde of wemen haddc be 
deprauyd and defoyled by suchc a foulc synnc. 1594 Si'ENSEa 
Amoretti xxxi, A hart . . Whose prydc depraucs each other 
better part. 1667 MtLTON P. L. v. 471 One Almightie is, 
from whom AH things proceed, and up to him return, If not 
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deprav'd from good. 1736 Butler Anal. 1. v. Wks. 1874 
1. 101 Vidous indulgence.. depraves the inward constitution 
and t character. 1890 Spectator 1 Mar., The belief that 
a witch was a person wbo leagued herself with the Devil to 
defy God and deprave man. 

1 3. To pervert the meaning or intention of, to 
pervert by misconstruing. Obs. 

138a WvcLir 2 Pet. iii. s6 Summe hardc thinges in vndcr- 
atondinge, the whichc unwiise . . men deprauen . . to her owne 
perdicioun. 15*6 Pilgr. Per/. (W. dj W. 1531) 93 By . .dc 
pravyngc and mysiudgyng his cntent in thyngc; that be good. 
158s J. Hell If addon's Anno. Osor. 344 b, What can be 
spoken so sincerely, but by sinister construing may be de- 
praved \ 1643 Milton Dworct it. a iii. Wks. 1738 1. 108 Our 
Saviour here confutes not Moses' Law, but the false Glosses 
that deprav'd the Law. 1660 H. More Myst. Godliness \\. 
xvii. 214, 1 must confess they have not depraved the meaning 
of the seventh verse. 1703 (see Depraving vbl. sb.\ 

f4. To represent as bad; to vilify, defame, 
decry, disparage. Obs. [So It. 'depravare . . to 
bnckbite* (Florio).] 

136a Lakcl. P. PI. A. in. 17a. I com not to chyde, Ne to dc 
praue pi personc with a proud hertc. 1388 Wycijp Prov. i. 29 
l*hci depraucden al myn amendyng[i38a bacbitiden J. M3*~5° 
tr. lligden (Rolls) 1 1. 159 The peple of Englonde deprauenge 
thclre owne thynges commende other straunee. S581 J. Bell 
Ilatldoris Ansrv. Osor. t b, I low maliciously and wickedly 
England hath bene accused and depraved by her cursed 
enemy Osoriu*. 164a Rogers Noam oh tjrf Perhaps I sball 
hcarc the godly depraved, jeered at. 1667 Milton P. L. vt. 
174 Unjustly thou deprav'st it with the name Of Servitude 
jb. absol. 

1599 Shaks. Much Ado v. i. 05 Fashion-monging boyes, 
That lye, and cog, and flout, dcpraue, and slander. 1816 
Byron Monody an Sheridan 73 Behold the host I delighting 
to deprave, Who track the fiteps of Glory to the grave . . 
Distort the truth, accumulate the lie, And pile the pyramid 
of Calumny I 

1 5. inir. To grow or become bad or depraved ; 
to suffer corruption. Obs. rare. 

1655 F""-** Cn ' W** e * IU fi 38 A Self- sufficiency, that 
soon improved Into Plenty, that quickly depraved into Riot, 
and that at last occasioned their Ruin. 

TJ Formerly often confused with, or erroneously 
used for, Depkive. 

157a J. Tones Bathes 0/ Bath Ep. Ded. a Sickncssc 
. . deprivcth, deminisheth or depraveth the partes acci- 
dentally of their operations, c S614 Dravton Legeml 0/ 
Duke Robert (1748) 194 O that a tyrant then should mc 
deprave Of that which else all living creatures have ! x6ai 
Burton Anat. Mel. 1. ii. 1. iv, Lunatick persons, that are 
depraved [edd. 1660 and later deprived] of their wits by the 
Moones motion. 163a Litiigow Trav. ix. 407 John the 17. 
who after he was depraved his Papacy, had his eyes pulled 
out. 173a Arruthnot Rules of Diet 363 Oils entirely 
deprav'd of their Salts are not acrid. 

Depraved (d/pr^^•vd^,///. a. [f. prcc. + *ei>, 
repr. L. dtprdvatus, F. aVpravf.') 

1. Rendered bad or worse; perverted, vitiated, 
debased, corrupt. Now chiefly of taste, appetite, 
and the like. 

16x0 GuiLLIM Heraldry lit. iv. (1660) 113 We take no 
notice of any other forme, .but onely of tnis depraved shape. 
1656 Ridclky Pract. Physick 7* Convulsion is n depraved 
motion of the Muscles, a 1661 F ulleb Worthies (1840) 1 1. 
363 She corrected a depraved place in Cyprian. 171a Stef.lk 
Sped. No. 268 f 4 If they would but correct their depraved 
lasle. 1736 Bailey Ifouseh. Diet. 34 A depraved Appetite, 
is when a person desires to eat and drink things that are unfit 
for food; as.. earth, mortar, chalk, and such like things. 
1807 Opie Lcct. Art iv. (1848) 321 A moderately lively red 
. .will appear brilliant, if surrounded by others of the same 
class but of a more depraved quality. 1816 Keatixge Trav. 
(1817)1.37 Fruit .. every species here is dwindled in growih 
and depraved in flavour. 1889 J. M. Duncan Led. Dis. 
Women xvl (ed. 4) 119 The women are always in what may 
be vaguely called, depraved health. 

2. spec. Rendered morally bad ; corrupt, wicked. 
1594 Hooker Ecel. Pol. 1. x. $ 1 Presuming man to be, in 

regard of his depraued minde, little better than a wild beast. 
1667 Milton P. L. xt. 806 So all shall turn degenerate^all 
deprav'd. 1736 BirrLEa Anal. 1. v. Wks. 1874 I. 10a De- 
praved creatures wnnl to be renewed. 1798 Ferriar Illustr. 
Slertte I. ix The morals of the Court were most depraved. 
1836-9 Dickens Sk. Bos (C. D. ed.)a2i A place of resort for 
the worst and most depraved characters 

Depravedly (drpr^-vMli, -* w vdli\ adv. [f. 

prcc. + -ly *.]in a depraved manner ; perversely, 
corruptly. 

1643 Sir T. Browne Rel. Med. To Rdr., The writings . . 
depravedly, anticipatively countcrfeitly imprinted. x6m 
J. Wright tr. Camus' Nature % s Paradox 398 So depravedly 
reprobate, a X693 Urquhart Rabelais tit. xaiii. 186 What 
moved . . him to be so . . depravedly bent against the good 
Fathers? 

Depra-vedness; [f. as prec + -ness.] De- 
praved or corrupt quality or condition ; depravity. 

x6xa~i5 Bs>, Haix Contempt O. T. xvtit. iv. No place 
could be too private for an honest prophet, in so extreamc 
depravednesse. 1641 Rogers Naaman To Rdr. (a The 
depravednesse and disorder of the appetite, «7X< Hist. 
Remark. Tryals A, The Dcpravedness of Human Nature. 
x83s L. OLtntANT Sympneumata xv. 224 His unsoundness, 
and insaneness, and depravedness of onter structure. 

Depravement (d/pr? l *vro<5nt). arch. [f. De- 
rnAVE v . + -mext.] Depravation, perversion, cor- 
ruption ; f misinterpretation. 

X645 Milton Tetrarth.Vx. Wks.(i847>2i2/aThat such an 
irreligious depravement. .may be. .solidly refuted, and in 
the room a better explanation given. 1646 Sia T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. 1. a. 43 'rhat apparitions, .are cither deceptions 
of sight, or melancholy depravements of phoney. X677 
Gilrin Demonol. (1867) xao Our thoughts do not naturally 



delight in spiritual things, because of their depravement. 
1779 SuiNaca»x Trav. Spain ali. (R.», A period, when ail 
arts and sciences were fallen to the lowest ebb of deprave, 
menu X839 J. R. Da»l*y Intrott. Beanm. *t El. Wks. 1. 
35 Is the gratiou of Corrcggio an improvement on the 
grandiose of KafTacl, or a voluptuous depravement of it T 

Depraver fdrpr^vw). Also 7 -our. [f. De- 
prave v. + -er *.] One who depraves. 

1. One who corrupts, perverts, or debases ; a cor- 
rupter, pervettcr. 

«5S7 |*«e DepravrsemL 1563-87 Fork A. ft M. (1590) 
39v a The deprauers of the ueritle. 1633 T. Adams Exp. 
2 Peter il. x The devil, that . . depraver of all good new. 
1709 J. Johnson Clerrrm. Vadc M. 11. 247 They that tear, 
or cut the books of the Old or New Testament, .or sell them 
to Depravers of books . . arc excommunicated for a year. 
X878 Dowoen^/W. Lit. 34 The great depravers of religion. 

f 2. One who vilifies or defames ; a defamer, 
traducer. Oh. 

3584 WHtrctRT Let. to BurghUy % A defender, not a de. 
praver, of the present state and government, a 1634 Chan 
man Sonn. xxi, So shall pale Envy famish with her food, 
And thou spread further by thy vain depravours [rime 
favours]. 164a Cham. I Sp. 27 Sept. in Rushw. /fist. Coll. 
iil 1 1. 22 BrowuUts, Anabaptists, and publick Depravers of 
the Book of Common Prayer. X709 SravrR A nn. Re/. I . it 7 1 
Penalties appointed for depravers of the said book, and such 
as should speak in derogation of anything contained in it. 

t Depra*veress. Obs. ttoncc-vHl. In 6 -ros. 
[f. prcc. + -ess.] A female depraver. 

X557 Tottclfs Misc. (Arb.) 177 (Vnsted/ast Woman) O 
tcmcrous tauntres that dclightcs in toyes .. I angling iestres, 
depraueres [ed. 2 deprauers] of swete loyes. 

Depra*ving, vbl. sb. [f. Deprave v. + -lnq 
The action of the verb Deprave in various senses. 

a tsoo Cnckow 4 Night, aaav, Thereof cometh . . anger 
and envic, Depraving, shame, untrust, and jelousie. 1548 
Act 1 *i a Edw. Vf % c. i fa If any manner 01 person, .shall 
preache, declare or speakc any thingc in the derogtcion or 
depravinge of the saidc Bookc [of Common Prayer J, x 583 
Barincton Commandm. ia. (X637) 87 Telling and hearing 
the depravines of the wicked. X7C3 J. Basxett Anatecta 
48 It would be a manifest depraving of that sacred Text. . 
to turn it thus. 

Depra^ving, ppL a. [-ing 2 .] That depraves ; 
f defaming, traducing {obs.). 

x6o6 Holland Sueton. 152 Some depraving back e-friendes 
of hers. x686 W. de Britaiwr Hum. Pmd. vt 20, A clear 
Soul, like n Castle, against all the Artillery of depraving 
Spirits, is impregnable. x88x Atkenxum 24 Dec. 847/2 
The story has not a depraving tendency. 

Hence D«pra'vingly adv. 

X665 J. Wraa Stone.} feng (1725) 71 His Words.. a^ this 
Doctor.. both inelegantly and acpravingly renders them. 

Depravity (d/pne-vfti). [An extension of 
Pravity (ad. L. prdvitds) previously used in same 
sense, after Dephave and its derivatives. (No 
corresponding form in Latin or French.)] The 
quality or condition of being depraved or corrupt, 
t a. Perverted or corrupted quality. Obs. 

1643 Si a T. Browne Rel. Med. 11. $ 7 An humorous de- 
pravity of mind. 1758 J. S. /-* Dran's Observ. Surg.{\^\) 
298 A depravity in the Fluids may have a great Share in 
producing these Symptoms. 

b. Perversion of the moral faculties ; corruption, 
vicionsness, abandoned wickedness. 

X646 Sta T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vii. i, By aberration of 
conceit they extenuate his depravitic, and ascribe some 
ecodnesse unto him. X79X Mrs. Radclifee Rom. Forest 
1, Such depravity cannot surely exist in human nature. 
x8jo Mackintosh Eth.Philos. Wks. 1846 I. 232 The wind- 
ing approaches of temptation, the slippery path to depravity. 
X883 V mvoK Short Stud., OrigeM I V. tiL 300 Thc^ conscience 
of the ignorant masses.. was rising in indignation against 
the depravity of the educated. 

c. Theot. The innate corruption of human nature 
due to original sin. Often total depravity. 

In common use from the time of Jonathan Edwards : the 
earlier terms were pravity and depravation. 

1x735 J. Tavlor Doctr. Orig. Sin 11 1 ; X84 Inquiring into 
the Corruption and Depravity of Mankind, of the Men and 
Women that lived in his limes.] X757 Edwasds Doctr. 
Orig. Sin L 9 x By Original Sin, as the phrase has been 
most commonly used by divines, is meant the innate sinful 
depravity of the heart. But . . It is vulgarly understood in 
that latitude, which inctudes not only the depravity of 
nature, but the Imputation of Adam's first sin. S704 A. 
FcLLza Lett. \. 3 July Wks. 30a On the total depravity of 
Human Nature. 1874 J. H. Blunt Diet. Sects s.v. Cal- 
vinists, Both the elect and non-elect come into the world in 
a state of total depravity and alienation from God, and con, 
of themselves, do nothing but sin. 

d. A depraved act or practice. 

164s Milto* Reform. 1. (1851)4 Choracte ruing the De- 
pravities of tbe Church. X665 Glanvtll Seeps. Sci. xiv. 90 
As some Regions have their proper Vices.. so they have 
their mental depravities, which are drawn in with the air of 
their Countrey. x8o8 J. Malcolm A need. London tZtt C. 
(Title-pA Anecdotes of the Depravities, Dresses and Amuse- 
ments of the Citirens of London. 

t DeTprecable, a. Obs. rare, pa form ad. L. 
deprecabilis that may be entreated (Vulgate) ; but 
in sense from Depkecat* v.] Capable of being, 
or to be, deprecated. 

X633 T. Adams Exp. a Peter it xo A detestable sin, a de- 

?recablc punishment 1 1648 Eikon Bos. 149, 1 iook upon the 
cmporai Destruction of the greatest King as tor less de- 
precable than tbe Eternal Damnation of the Meanest Sabject. 

+ De*precant, ///. <*• Obs. [ad. L. drprecdnl- 
em, pr. pple. of deprecan to Deprecate.] Depre- 



DEPRECATE. 

1624 F. White Repl. Fisher 541 M canes and cau:>es impe- 
trant, or dcprecant, to* appease Gods wrath. Ibid. 549 By 
Satisfaction he vnderstandeth deprecant Satisfaction, not 
compensant. 

Deprecate (de-prifoit), v. [f. L. deprecdl-, 
ppl. stein of deprecari to pray (a thing) away, to 
ward off by praying, pray against, f. De- I. 2 + 
precari to pray.] 

1. trans. To pray against (evil) ; to pray for de- 
ity erance from ; to seek to avert by prayer, arch. 

1628 Earle Microcosm., ATeddting Alan (Arb.) 89 Wise 
men still deprecate these mens kindnessss. 1631 Gougk 
Gotfs Arrows ii. § 3. 13s The judgements which Salomon 
earnestly deprecateth and prayeth against. 1633 Bp. 
Hall Aledit. (1851) 153, I cannot deprecate thy rebuke : 
my sins call for correction : but I deprecate thine anger. 
1778 Lowth Trans/, fsaiah xlvii. 11 Evil shall come upon 
thee, which thou shalt not know how to deprecate. 1833 
Ht. Maatineau Three Ages ii. 47 While the rest of the 
nation were at church, deprecating God's judgments. 

f 2. intr. To pray {against). Obs. rare. 

1652 Gaule Alagastrom. 37 Where we are to deprecate. . 
against dangers of waters, let us commemorate the saving 
of Noah in the flood. 

3. trans. To plead earnestly against ; to express 
an earnest wish against (a proceeding) ; to express 
earnest disapproval of (a course, plan, purpose, etc.). 

1641 J. Shute Sarah «$• Hagar (1649) 133 Saint Paul 
undertaketh .. that he shall return and deprecate his fault. 
1646 Sir T. Baowne Pseud. Ep. vii. xix. 385 Other accounts. . 
whose verities not onely, but whose relations honest minds 
doe deprecate. 1659 Bp. Walton Consid. Considered v. § 2 
Cappellus. .no where that I know affirms this, but rather 
deprecates it as a calumny. 1742 Fielding J. Andrews 
iv. vi, I 'believe . . he'd behave so that nobody should depre- 
cate what I had done. 1808 Med. Jrnl. XIX. 389, I cannot 
help deprecating the conduct of the other two anatomists. 
1875 Ouselev Mus. Form xiii. 60 Such a method of pro- 
ceeding is greatly to be deprecated. 1882 Times 5 Dec. 7 
To deprecate panic is an excellent counsel in itself. 

f 4. To make prayer or supplication to, to be- 
seech fa person). Ol>s. 

1624 F. White Repl. Fisher Pref. 10 Vou haue libertie to 
deprecate his Gratious Maiestie to forget things past. 1715- 
ao Pope Iliad ix. 236 Much he advised them all, Ulysses 
most, To deprecate the chief, and save the host. 1758 John- 
son Idler No. 11 F7 To deprecate the clouds lest sorrow 
should overwhelm us, is the cowardice of idleness. 1822 T. 
Taylor Apnleinsfi But the most iniquitous woman, falling 
at his knees, deprecated him as follows: Why, O my sone 
I beseech you, do you give [etc.]. 

tb. absol. To make supplication. Obs. 

1625 Donne Serm. 24 Feb. (1626) 8 He falls vpon his face 
.and laments, and deprecates on their behalfe. 

f 5. To call down by prayer, invoke (evil). Obs. 

1746 W. Horsley Fool (1748) I. No. 16. 114 Deprecating 
on unhappy Criminals, under Sentence of Death, all the 
Mischief they can think of. a 1790 Franklin Antobiog. 
442 Upon the heads of these very mischievous men they 
deprecated no vengeance. 

1 Ience De'precated a., De pre eating vbl. 
sb. and ppl. a. 

1768 C. Shaw Monody vii. 61 Why. .strike this deprecated 
blow? 1839 Times 11 July in Spirit Aletropol. Consent. 
Press (1840) I. 158 To persist in such a deprecated and 
odious innovation. 

Deprecatingly (de-prfKv'tirjli), adv. [f. De- 
precating a. + -ly In a deprecating 
manner. 

1837 MAaRVAT Dog-fiend i. 10 1 0 Lord, sir ! let me off this 
time, it's only a soldier* said S. deprecatingly. 1863 Geo. 
Eliot Romola nr. xix, She put up one hand deprecatingly 
to arrest Romola's remonstrance. 

Deprecation (depr/k^-Jan). [a. F. depreca- 
tion (12th c. in Hatzf.), ad. L. deprecation-em, n. 
of action from deprecari to Deprecate,] The 
action of deprecating. 

T 1* Intercessory prayer. Obs. [So in L.] 

1556 Ladder Tractate (1864) 19 The deprecatioun of the 
maker for all Catholyke kyngis and prencis and thare liegis. 

2. Prayer for the averting or removal {of evil, 
disaster, etc.). 

1596 J- Norden Progr. Pietie (18471 12 Deprecation, or a 
Prayer to prevent evils, whereby we desire God to remove sin 
from us and whatsoever punishment we have in justice de- 
served. 1631 Star Chamb.Cases{Camden)87 My Lord Keeper 
answered with a deprecation : God forbid that Norfolke 
should be divided in custome from all England. 1649 
Roberts Cleans Bibl. 342 His Deprecation of two things, 
viz. Present evils, and Future feares. 1673 True Worship 
God 8 A Confession of sin, Deprecation of Gods displeasure, 
Imploring his Mercy. 1754-8 T. Newton Prophecies, 
Daniel xiv. 221 If there shall be need of greater intercession 
and deprecation. 1856 I. H. Newman Callista xvi, No 
reversal or respite had followed their most assiduous acts of 
deprecation. 189a W. B. Scott Antob. I. xxiv. 343 The 
processional deprecations of the Devil Worshippers, 
f b. Formerly : Prayer for forgiveness. Obs. 

1604 R. Cawdaey Table A Iph Deprecation, supplication, 
or requiring of pardon. 1633 T. Aoams Exp. 2 Peter ii. 6 
They may then run on their impious courses without any 
repentance or deprecation. 

o. Entreaty or earnest desire that something may 
be averted or removed ; earnest expression of feel- 
ing against (a proposal, practice, etc.). 

1612-5 Bp. Hall Contempts O. T. xx. ix, Deprecacions of 
evil to a malicious man are no better than advices. 175a 
Johnson Rambler No. 208 F 7 The censures of criticism, 
which, however, I shall not endeavour to soften by a formal 
deprecation. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola 1. i, [He] turned his 
. .glassy eye on the frank speaker with a look of deprecation. 
1870 Dickens E. Drood ii, In a tone of gentle deprecation. 
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+ 4. Imprecation: curse. Obs. rare. 

1634 Brereton Trav. (1844)48 Her sister denied, and with 
this deprecation, wished if she had any bread, that it might 
he turned into a stone, a 1804 W. Gilpin Serm. III. xi. 
<R.) ( We may .. apply to him the scriptural deprecation, 
' He that withholdeth his corn, the people shall curse him." 

Deprecative (de-pr/fc^tiv), a. [a. F. dtprt- 
catif, -ive (13th c. in Brilton, 14th c. in Hatzf. \ 
ad. L. depreedtiv-us, f. ppl. stem of deprecari to 
Deprecate : see -ive.] Having the quality of de- 
precating ; of or pertaining to deprecation. + a. 
Intercessory, precative {obs.). b. Praying for de- 
liverance from evil. C. Expressing earnest dis- 
approval (of a proposal). 

1490 Caxton Encydos ix. 37 To the, thenne . . I addresse 
my thoughte deprecatyue . . that it maye playse the to 
entende to the correction of the maners . . of our matrones. 
a 1 617 Bayne Diocesans Tryall (1621) 58 They imposed 
hands even on Deaconesses, where it could not be otherwise 
considered then a deprecative gesture. 1672-5 T. Comber 
Comf. to Temple I. 752 (R.) The form itself is very ancient, 
consisting . . of two parts, the first deprecative, the second 
indicative ; the one intreating for pardon, the other dispens- 
ing it. 1884 Century Alag. XXVIII. 588 It better pleased 
his deprecative soul to put them in an empty cigar-box. 

Hence Deprecatively adv., in a deprecative 
manner ; in the way of entreaty for deliverance. 

1638 Penit. Con/, viii. (1657) 270 The form of absolution is 
expressed in the third person deprecatively. 1879 P. R. 
Drum mono Perthshire 1. xiv. 80 Looking up to him depre- 
catively, he said [etc. J. 

Deprecator (de-pr/k^tax). [a. L. deprecator, 
agent-n. from L. deprecari to Deprecate.] One. 
who deprecates ; f a petitioner {obs.). 

1656 Trapp Comm. John xiv. 16 And he shall give you 
another Comforter. Or, pleader, deprecator, advocate. 1794 
T. Taylor Pansanias I. 220 That they should propitiate 
Jupiter, and employ ^Eacus . . as their deprecator. 

Deprecatory (de-prflwteri), a. {sb.) [ad. L. 
deprecdlori-us, f. deprecator'. see prec. and -ory. 
Cf. F. dtprecatoire (15th c. in Hatzf.).] 

A. adj. 1. Serving to deprecate; that prays for 
deliverance from or aversion of evil. 

1586 A. Dav Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 21 Deprecatorie, in 
praying for pardon of a thing committed. 162a Bacon 
Hen. VII, 190 Bishop Fox . . sent many humble and depre- 
catorie letters to the Scottish King, to appease him. c 1630 
Donne Serm. \. 504 All his Prayer., is but Deprecatory, 
he does but pray that God will forbeare him. 1738 War- 
burton Div. Legat. 1. 11. 1. 89 Deprecatory Rites to avert 
Evil. 

2. Expressing a wish or hope thnt something 
feared may be averted ; deprecating anticipated 
disapproval. 

1704 Swift T. Tub Hi. (T.), Before I had performed the 
due discourses, expostulatory, supplicatory, or deprecatory, 
with my good lords the criticks. 1838 Lytton Leila 1. v, 
The Israelite did . . seem to hear this deprecatory remon- 
strance. 1871 H. A ins worth Toiuer Hilt 1. viii, ' Your 
Grace is mistaken', observed Cromwell, in a deprecatory 
tone. 1872 Geo. Eliot Middlem. xvi, ' Oh said Rosamond, 
with a slight deprecatory laugh, 1 1 was only going to say 
that we sometimes have dancing.' 

f 33. sb. A deprecatory word or expression. Obs. 

1654 Gavton Pleas. Notes iv. i. 171 To convey his Con- 
solatories, Suasories^Deprecatories. a 1734 North Exam. 
(1740) 343 Now he is passive, full of Deprecatories and 
Apologetics. 

Hence De'precatorily adv., in a deprecatory 
manner, in a way that expresses a prayer or <lesire 
against something. 

1873 Brit. Q. Rez>. 388, 4 1 do not know \ said Sir William, 
deprecatorily, 'that it is necessary to go down so low as 
that.' H 

t Depre'ce, v. Obs. rare. [See note below.] 
trans . ? To set free from confinement or restraint ; 
to release. 

c 1340 Gaw. <$• Gr. Knt. 12 19 Bot wolde }e, lady louely, 
pen leue me grante, & deprece your prysoun [prisoner], & 
pray hym to ryse. 

[Of uncertain etymology. Deprece occurs in the same 
poem as a spelling of Depress v., but no sense of that word 
suits here. OF. had despresser to free from a press, free 
from pressure. OF. despriser^ to let out of prison, release 
from confinement, app. agrees in sense, but not in form.] 

Deprece, var. of Depress v. 

Bepreciant (diprrjiant\ a. [ad. L. depre- 
lidnl-em, pr. pple. of depretidre : see next.] De- 
preciating. 

1885 F. Hall in Nation XL. 466/2 Who is so superfluously 
self-depreciant and lowly-minded 

Depreciate (dfprrji^t), v. Also dopretiate. 
[f. L. depretidt- {-cidt-), ppl. slem of depretidre (in 
med.L. commonly spelt depreeidre), f. De- I. 1 + 
pretium price. Cf. mod.F. depreder {Diet. Acad. 
1762).] 

1. trans. To lower in value, lessen the value of. 

J 646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. x. 205 A method . . which 
much depreciates the esteeme and value of miracles. 1664 
Power Exp. Philos. 1. 53 As these dioptrical Glasses, do 
heighten and illustrate the Works of Nature, so do they . . 
disparage and depretiate those of Art. 1739 Cibber Apol. 
v. 102 Booth thought it depreciated the Dignity of Tragedy 
to raise a Smile. 186a Eraser's Alag. Nov. 631 Our archi- 
tectural reputation, never high, is still more depreciated by 
the building at South Kensington. 

b. spec. To lower the price or market value of ; 
to reduce the purchasing power of (money). 
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1656 Bi.ount Glossogr., Depretiate, to make the price less, 
to make cheaper. 1719 W. Wooo Surv. Trade 358 That 
we shall .. Depretiate our Silver Standard. ljBz Paine 
Let. Abbe" Rayttal ^791)15 Every man depreciated his own 
money by his own consent. 1848 Mill Pol. Econ. hl xiii. 
It is true that suspension of the obligation to pay in specie, 
did put it in the power of the Bank to depreciate the cur- 
rency. 1893 Bithell Counting- House Diet. s.v. Depre- 
ciation, Bank Notes or State Notes are depreciated in value 
when issued against a small reserve of bullion. 

2. To lower in estimation ; to represent as of less 
value ; to underrate, undervalue, belittle. 

1666 Bovle Orig. Formes q Qual. To Rdr., Where . . 
I do indefinitely depretiate Aristotle's Doctrine, I would be 
understood to speak of his Physicks. 1704 Hearne Duct. 
Hist. (1714) I. 262 Alexander .. began to extoll his own 
Actions, and to depritiate those of his Father Philip. 1769 
Junius Lett. ii. 13 His bounty .. this writer would in vain 
depreciate. 1865 Dickens Alut. Fr. 111, ix, I don't like to 
hear you depreciate yourself. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
IV. 11 Pleasure [by Plato} is depreciated as relative, while 
good is exalted as absolute. 

absol. tysi Johnson Rambler No. 93 r 13 The duty of 
criticism is neither to depreciate nor dignify by partial re- 
presentations. 1804 Alan in Aloott No. 24. 189 He de- 
preciates from the merits of the very man be had praised 
before. 188a A. W. Waro Dickens lii. 54 At the bottom 
lay a desire to depreciate. 

3. intr. To fall in value, to become of less worth. 
a 1790 F a ahklih A utobiog. (1889) 118 The wealthy inbabi- 

tants oppos'd ..all paper currency, from an apprehension 
that it would depreciate. 1796 Mohse Anter. Geog. I. 439 
This breed of horses has much depreciated of late. 1858 
De Quincey \Vks. (1862) V. 62 Actually to have depreciated 
as he grew older and better known to the world. 1884 
Alanch. Exam. 8 May 5/3 Conditions which caused property 
to depreciate. 

Depreciated (drprrji/ted), a. [f. prec. 

+ -ED.] Lowered in value or estimation. 
b 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 345 Receiving in money and account- 
ing m depreciated paper. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 323 
Old specie debts were often paid in a depreciated currency. 
1836 H. Coleridge North. Wort 'hies X1852) I. 38 The depre- 
ciated value of estates and personal effects, i860 Motlrv 
Nethert. (1868) Il. ix. 33 Growing rich, .on his profits from 
paying the troops in depreciated coin. 

Depreciating, vbl. sb. [-ing 1 .] The action 
of lowering in value, price, or estimation ; depre- 
ciation. 

"705 Stanhope Paraphr. 1. 141 A wilful depretiating of 
one's own Worth. 1767 Blackstone Comm. II. 282 What- 
ever tends to the destruction, or depreciating the value, of 
the inheritance. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 403 
Open depreciatings and ridicule can do no good. 

Deprexiating, a. [-jnq2] That de- 
preciates : that lessens or seeks to lower the value 
of anything ; that is declining in value. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 323 This depreciating paper 
currency was almost the only medium of trade. 1837 Whrw- 
ell Hist. Induct. Sc. (1857) I. iii. 130 The depreciating 
manner in which he [Delambre] habitually speaks of. astro- 
nomers.^ i860 Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. ix. xii. § 4, I never 
heard him say one depreciating word of living man. 

Hence Depreciatingly adv., in a depreciating 
manner; disparagingly. 

1837 Eraser's Mag. XV. 328 That gentleman spoke of the 
National Gallery very depreciatingly. 1859 F. Hall 
V dsavadattd Pref. 22 note, A poet self-depreciatingly de- 
clares [etc.]. 1868 M. Pattison Academ. Org. ii. 35 Literary- 
men . . are apt to think depreciatingly of the clergy as a 
class. 

Depreciation (drpn-JV'-Jsn) [n. of action 
from Depreciated. : so mod.F. depreciation (1784 
in Hatzf.).] The action of depreciating. 

1. Lowering of value ; fall in the exchangeable 
value (of money). 

1767 Franklin Wks. (1887) IV. 90 A depreciation of the 
currency. 1796 Moass A mer. Geog. 1. 323 The depreciation 
continued . . until seventy, and even one hundred and fifty 
nominal paper dollars, were hardly an equivalent for one 
Spanish milled dollar. 1829 I. TAYLoa Enthns. ix. 225 
A great depreciation of the standard of morals among the 
people. 1879 H. Fawcett in igth Cent. Feh. 200 Within 
the last few years there has been a most serious depreciation 
in the value of silver when compared with gold. 

2. Lowering in estimation ; disparagement. 

1790 Bp. T. Burgess Serm. Divin. Christ, Note iii, Dan- 
gerous . . to form comparisons, .where the preference of one 
tends to the depreciation of the other. 1831 Lamb Elia, 
Etlistontofta, Resentment of depreciations done to his more 
lofty intellectual pretensions. t 1872 Geo. Eliot Middlem. 
lxxxvi, She never said a word in depreciatioo of Dorothea. 

Depreciative (d/prrji^tiv), a. [f. L. depretidt- 
(see Depreciate v.) + -ive.] Characterized by 
depreciating ; given to depreciation ; depreciatory. 

1836 in Smart, and in mod. Diets. 

Depreciator (d/prrJVtai). [a. L. deprelidtor 
{deprec-) (Tertnll.), agent-n. f. depretidre to De- 
preciate.] One who depreciates. 

1799 V. Knox Consid. Lord's Supper(R.\T\\c depredators 
of the Eucharist. 1868 Freeman Norm. Cona.(ed. 3) II. 
ix : 387 Depredators of Harold. 1875 Jevons Aloney vii. 66 
Kings have been the most notorious false coiners and de- 
predators of the currency. 

Depreciatory (dfprf-Jtatari), a. [f. L. type 
*deprettdtori-us, f. d'epretiator : see prec. and 
-ORY.] Tending to depreciate; of disparaging 
tendency. 

1805 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. III. 57 This account. . is too 
depretiatorv. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 59, 1 have a word 
to say . , which may seem to be depreciatory of legislators. 
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DEPRESS. 



t Depre ciable, a. Obs. [f. stem of L. 
dart or F. dJprider (sec Dkimikdatx) + -ule.] 
Liable to be preyed upon or consumed. 

1640 G. Watts tr. Bacon's Adv. Ltaru. iv. iS. 301 The 
juyce and succulencies of the body, are made less deprcd- 
able, if either they be made more indurate, or more dewy, 
and oyly, 1656 Blount Gtossogr., Depredable, that may 
be robbed or spoiled. 

t Depre'dar. Sc. Obs. [agent-n. f. a vb. *de- 
prede, n. F. dtprtdtr, ad. L. deprmiarc to Dk- 
ruEDATE; pcrh. directly rcpr. a F. *de , pre t dcur.'\ 
-DerHEDATon ; ravagcr. 

1535 Stewart Own. 6Vo/. II. 304 Tua vncristin klngls . . 
Depredaris aks of halie kirk also. 

Depredate (depr/d*'t), v. [f. ppl. stem of J.. 
deprnddrc to pillage, ravage, f. De- I. z+prxddrc 
(•art) to make hooty or prey of, f. prseda booty, 
prey. Cf. F. dfyridcr.} 

1 1. trans. To prey upon, to make a prey of; lo 
plunder, nillngc. 0Af. (or noncc-wd.) 

1651 N. Bacon £>/«•. Got'/'. . u. vi. (1739) 3° That cor- 
nipt custom or practice of depredating those possessions 
Given to a holy use. 1654 H. L Estrange Chas. / (1655) 136 
Such things as had been depredated Rnd scrambled «way 
from the Crown in his Fathers minority. 1677 1 1 ale Print. 
Oris. Man, iv. viii. 369 Animals, .which are more obnoxious 
to be preyed upon and depredated. [1886 Pall A fall G. 
1 Oct. 4/1 These animals [tigers and leopards] are common 
in Cores, and depredate the inhabitants in winter.] 
+ b- fig* To consume by waste. Obs. 

i6j6 Bacon Sylva § 209 It [Exercise] maketh the Substance 
of the Body more Solid and Compact j and so Jess apt to be 
Consumed and Depredated by the Spirits. 1663 H. Stlbub 
Ittd. Nectar iii. 65 They do depredate, and dissolve, by way 
of colliquation, the flesh. 

2. intr. To make depredations, {affected.} 

1797 Mrs. A. M. Bennett Beggar Girt (1813) I. 350 If 
none are allowed to depredate on the fortunes of others. 
1799-1805 S. Turner Anglo-Sax. {1836) I. iv. iii. 283 Rag- 
nar Lodbrog depredated with success on various parts of 
Europe. 1888 Boston (Mass.) jml. 90 Oct. a 4 Wolves .. 
invade farm yards and depredate upon chickens and calves. 

Depredation (dcpr/d/ijonA [a. F. dtprtda- 
tion, in 15th c. depredation (llatzf.), ad. L. deprx- 
dalidn-ctn plundering, n. of action from depnvdare : 
see pree.] 

1. The action of making a prey of; plundering, 
pilla^iug, ravaging; also, f plundered or pillaged 
condition (obs.). 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 343/3 Somme . . seyng bis deprc- 
dacion entryd in to his hows by nyght and robbed hym. 1494 
Fab van Chron. vit. 354 Hy y» deprcdacion & brennynge 
of our manoars. 161 8 J as. I in Fortesc. Papers (Camden) 
58 Touching his [Raleigh's] actes of hostilitie, depredation, 
abuse . . of our Commission. 1781 Johnson Lett, to Mrs. 
Thrale 1 luly, Till the neighbourhood should have lost its 
habits of depredation. 183a Ht. M artineau Ireland vi. 93 
When he heard of the acts of malice and depredation, 
b. Sc. Law. (Sec quol.) 

1861 W. Bell Diet. Law Scot. 278 Depredation or Her- 
ship, is the offence of driving away numbers of cattle or 
other bestial, by the masterful force of armed persons. .The 
punishment is capital. 

C. An act ot spoliation and robbery; //, ravages. 

1495 Act 11 lien. VII, c. 9 Prcamb., Robberies, fclonyes, 
depredacions, riotlesand other greate trespaces. 161 1 Speed 
Tneat. Gt. Brit, xxviii. (1614) 55/1 In the depredations of 
the Danes. 1688 in Somers Tracts 1 1. 383 For redressing 
the depredations and robberies by the Highland Clans. 1798 
Ferriar J tins tr. Sterne vi. 169 Sterne truly resembled 
Shakespeare's Biron, in the extent of his depredations from 
other writers. 1807 Lady Herbert Cradle L. vii. aoa 
Subject . . to continual depredations at the hands of the 
Bedouins. 

2. fig. t a. Consumption or destructive waste of 
the stthslancc of anything. Obs. 

16*6 Bacon Syfra § 91 The Speedy Depredation of Air 
upon Watery Moisture, and Version of the same into Air, 
appeareth in .. the sudden discharge .. of a little Cloud of 
Breath, or Vapour, from Glass. 1650 tr. Bacon's Life <y 
Death Pref. 3 The one touching the Consumption, or De. 
prcdation, ot the Body of Man; The other, touching the 
Reparation, and Renovation of the same. 1651 Biggs New 
Disp. r 124 The depredation of the strength, and very sub- 
stance of our bodies. 

b. //. Destructive operations, ravages (of disease, 
physical agents'. 

1663 Cowlev Death Mrs. K. Philips 4 Cruel Disease !. . the 
fairest Sex . . thy Depredations most do vex. 1750 Johnson 
Rambler No. 74 r a Peevishness . . may be considered as 
the canker of life, that creeps on with hourly depredations. 
1875 Lvell Priae. Geot. II. 11. xxvii. 51 [Theyl perished .. 
by the depredations of the lava. 

Hence Depreda-tlonist, one who practises or 
approves of depredations. 

i8j8 BENTHAM t Wks. (1843) X. 581 The enemies of the 
people may be divided into two classes ; the depredationists 
. .and the oppressiouists. 

Depredator (de'pr/cVtai). [a.L. dtprmiator, 
agent-n. from depnvdare (see Dkpuedate) ; perh. 
immcd. ad. F. dfprt'datcur (14th c. in Hatzf., 
not in Cotgr. 161 1, in Diet. Acad. 179S).] One 
who, or that which, preys upon or makes depreda- 
tions ; a ravager, plunderer, pillager. 

16*6 Bacon Sylva § 497 They be both great Depre- 
datours of the Earth. 1640 J. 1 Tall /tome Vac. 143 Hawking 
. . is . . a generous exercise, as well for variety of depre- 
dators as preys. 1799-180$ S. Turner Anglo-Sax. (1836) 
1. m. i. 154 They had been but petty and partial depre- 
dators. 18x4 Scott IVar: xv, The depredators were twelve 



Highlanders. 1851 Beck's Florist 100 If you should be 
annoyed by a small black iosect . . use every means to en- 
courage the plants . . by brushing the depredators from the 
points of the shoots. 

Depredatory (d/prc*d atari, depr/d/'tari), a. 
[f. I* type *deprn'dJtori us t f. ticprndator : sec 
prca nnd -OKY.j Characterized by depredation ; 
plundering, laying waste. 

. 1651 tr. Bacon $ Lifetf Death 38 That the Spirits and Aire 
in their actioni may be the less depredatory. 1771 Mac- 
pherson tntrod. J list. Gt. Brit. 99 The irruption of the 
Ctmhri was not merely depredatory. 1799-180$ S. Turner 
Anglo-Sax. (1836) I. 111. 1. 119 More fortunate than their de- 
predatory countrymen who had preceded them. 

t Depre'dicate, v. Obs. rare. [f. De- I. 3 +• 
Predicate To proclaim alond ; call out ; 

celebrate. 

1550VERON Gotlly Sayings (1846) 148 Do not nowo the 
enemyes of the truth . . as they are syttyng on thcyr ale 
benches, depredycato and saye : Where is extortyon, 
bryberye and pyllynge nowe a dayes most u*ed? 1659 
Hammond On Ps. Annot. 1 The Hebrew .. which in Ptel 
signifies to praise, or celebrate, or depnedicate. 1674 H ick- 
man Qnittquart. I list. (ed. 7) J37, t wish . . that he had not 
depredicated the invincible constancy of M r. Barret, as he 
doth. 

tDeprehend (depr/he nd), v. Obs. [ad. L. 
deprchend-Zre to take or snatch away, seize, catch, 
detect, etc., f. De- I. 3 + prthend-tre to lay hold 
of, seize.] 

1. trans. To seize, cnplorc ; to nrrcst, apprehend. 
153a More Confut. Barnes viit. Wks. 758/1 He would 

. . cause them to be deprehended and taken, a 1573 Knox 
Hist. Re/. Wks. 1846 I. 6 About tho year of God 1431, was 
deprehended in the Universitie of Sanctand rose, one named 
Paull Craw, a lk>hame . . Recused of beresye. a 1639 Srcrr- 
TiswooD Hist. Ch. Seot. vi. (1677) 390 With him were de- 
prehended divers missive Letters . . signed by the Kark 1657 
S. Pukchas Pot. Flying Ins. u v. 11 Least they should be 
deprehended for theeves. 1834 Hogg Mora Catn/bcil 638 
Two wives at once to deprcheud him. 

2. To catch or detect (a person) In the com- 
mission of some evil or secret deed ; to take by 
surprise. 

i5»9 More Com/, agst. Trib. 1. Wks. 1148/1 [Achan] 
myghte wel see that he was deprehended and taken agayn&l 
hys wyl. 1543 Grafton Contn. Harding 583 Vf he were 
deprehended m lyke crynie. 1574 Whitgift De/ Aunrro. 
i'u Wks. 1851 I. 777 Touching the woman deprehended in 
adultery. i6jj Donne Scrrn. i. 6 When Moses came down 
from God, and deprehended the people in that Idolatry to 
the Calfe. 1677 Cary Chronoi. it. 11. ill. Hi. 728 Being de- 
preheuded a Confederate with Sfi, King of JEgypi . . thi* 
stirred up the King of Assyria against him. 
b. To convict or prove* guilty (of). 

1598 Grenkwey Tacitnt* Ann. tit. xi. (1693)80 Noting the 
countenance, and the feaie of euerie one of such, which 
should be deprehended of this shamefull lauishing. 

3. To detect or discover (anything concealed or 
liable to escape notice). 

15*3 in Burnet Hist. Re/. 1 1. 105 The more the said Breve 
comet h unto light . . the more falsities may be deprehended 
therein. 1607 TorsEi.L Four./ Beasts (1658) 430 Trie fraud. . 
is easily deprehended, for both the odour and the colour arc 
different from the true amber. 1636 Bacon Sylva % 98 The 
Motions of tbe Minute Parts of Bodies .. are Invisible, and 
incurre not to the Kye ; but yet they are to be deprehended 
by Experience, a 1683 Wiuciicote Sernt. (1698) 33 If it lour 
Religion] had been a Cheat and an imposture it w ould have 
been deprehended in length of Time. 

b. With snbord. el. 

1531 Elyot Gov. 1. xiv, In the l>okes of Tulli, men may 
deprehende, that in hym lacked nat the knowlege of 
geometrye, ne musike, ne grammer. 1663 Blair Antobiog. 
vii. (1848) 89 We deprehended it to be a mere delusion. 1675 
R. Vauchan Coinage 30 Easily deprehend if there be mixture 
of allay amongst it. «• 

Hence f Deprehended ppl.a. t caught in the act. 

i6« Jek. Taylor Unutn Xecess. ix. $ 1 (R.) Of the thief 
on the cross and the deprehended adultress. 1660 — Duet. 
D ubit. tit. i. rule 1 $ 12. 

t Deprehe'ndible, a. Obs. [f.\..d?prchen- 
dih-e -4- -blk.] Capable of bein£ detected. 

1660 H. Moke Myst. Godliness \\\. 11. 388 The foolery of it 
[isj still more palpably deprehendtble. 

t Deprehe'nsible, a. Obs. [(.L.depreAens-, 
ppl. stem of deprehen d-tre + -bleJ nrec. 

1653 H. More Ant id. Ath. tn. iii. (1712) 94 His presence 
was palpably deprehensible by many freaks and pranks 
that he played. 1660 N. Ingelo Bentivolio * Urania il 
(1683) 61 Operations which are Regular and deprehensible 
by Reason. 

Hence f Deprehe'nsibleneis ; f Deprehe n- 
sibly adv. 

1664 H. More Myst. Intq. t. it. viii. r 13 Which if they doc 
very grossely and deprehensibly here. 1717 Bailey vol. II, 
Deprchensibleness, capableness of being caught or under- 
stood. 

t Deprehe'nsion. Obs. [ad. U dtprefiension- 
c/n, n. of action from diprehesuttre to Uetheiiem).] 
The action of catching or taking in the act ; de- 
tection ; arrest. 

i5aT Knight in J. S. Brewer Reign Hen. VIII, xxviii. 
(1884) II. 190 That il be not in any wwe known that the 
said . . deprehen ion should come by the King. 1611-5 Br. 
Hall Contempt., N. T. rv. xv, To be taken in the very act 
was no part of her sin . . yet her deprchension is made an 
aggravation of her shame. 1630 Sanderson Serm. 1 1. 569 
The next step is for deprehension, or conviction. 1649 Ier. 
Taylor Gt. Kxentp. xvi. f 9 We must conceal our actions 
from the surprises and de prehensions of Suspition. 



t Deprensible, a. Obs. [f. diprend^rc, 
dtprens- shortened form of deprehende r re 1 etc] «« 
Depkriiensiblk; capable of being delected. 

1648 Sir W. Petty Advice to Hartlib 15 Such [qualities] 
as are^ not discernible by tense, or deprensible by Certaine 
Experiments. 

t Depression. Obs. [cf. prec] ^ DEi Rtm^- 

8I0K. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes tv. vi-viL at4 Shame and 
deprenston is a better friend. 

Depress (d/pre s\ v. Also 4 depres s, de- 
proce, 5-7 dopresao, (6 dypreaao). [ a . OK. 

d/presser (Godef.), ad. L. type *depressare (It. dc- 
pressare), freq. of dip rim ere to press down. 
(Cf. pressdre freq. of prendre in !«. use.) In tx%. 
taken as the rcpr. of L. diprtmfre, ppl. skin 
depress-.] 

fl. trans. To put down by force, or cru?h in 
a contest or struggle; to overcome, subjugate, 
vanquish. Obs. 

e 1315 K. E. Allit. P. A. 777 And bou con alle bo dere 
oul'dryfj And fro bat mar\-ag al ober depres. e 1340 Garv. 
* Gr. A nt. 6 Knnias be apel and his highe kinde, "pat siben 
depreced prouinces. m*-s° tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 14 j The 
dogges. .be so greete and fcerse that thei deprevse bulles 
and pcresche lyones. 15*9 Frith Pistle toChr. Rdr. (iZt<)) 
^64 Her seed shall depress & also break thy head. 1671 

I M tLros Samson 1698 So virtue . . Depressed and overthrown, 
as scem'd .. Revives, reflourishes. 1675 tr. Machiavellts 

I Prince Hi. (Rtldg. 1883) 20 The kingdom of the Macedonians 
was depressed and Antiochus driven out. 

fb. To press hard; to ply closely with ques- 
tions, entreaties, etc. Obs. rmre. 

exyxt Gaw. St Gr. Knt. 1770 J>at pince [^princes*) of 
nris depresed hym sobikke ..bat ncde hym bihoued O^-er 
lach per hir luf, ober to-day refuse. 

2. To press down (in space \ Often more widely : 
To force, bring, move, or put Into a lower position 
by any physical action ; to lower. 

15x6 Pilgr. Per/ (W. de W. 1531) 134 b, As the Mowes, 
the more they deprcsse the flame, the more the fyre en. 
crcaseth. 1646 Sir T. Urowne Psend. Fp. 11. ii. 61 Net-dies 
which stood before .. parallel unto the Horizon, being 
vigorously excited, incline and bend downed aid, dei reviing 
the North extrcame below the Horizon, itoj Hoorr 
Microgr. 17 The globular figure.. will be deprtst into the 
KIliDtico-sphericak 169a in Lapt. Smith's Seaman's Gram. 
II. in. 93 A Gunner's Quadrant to level, elevate, or depress 
his Gun. 1751 Chamri rs Cyci., Depresti, n 0/ the Pole, 
So many degrees as you . . travel from the pole toward* the 
equator; so many you are said to depres the pole, because 
it becomes . . so much lower or nearer the horizon. 1774 J. 
Orvant My/hol. I. 331 The Palm was supposed to rise under 
a weight ; and to thrive in proportion to its being dtpres>ed. 
i8aa Imison ^V. * Art I. 184 Alternately raising and de. 
pressing the piston. 1855 Hain Senses <y Int. 11. ii fi 13 
The sensation of a weight depressing the hand. 1880 
GuvTiiER Fishes 41 The spines can be erected or depressed 
at the will of the fish. 

3. ftg. To lower iu station, fortune, or influence ; 
lo put down, bring low, humble. Now rare. 

15*6 Pilgr. Fer/.(\V. de W. 1531 > 15 b, Now they lyfic up 
man to honours & dignitees, & anone they deprcsse hjm as 
lowe in mysery. 1648 Milton Tenure A ings Wks. 1738 1. 
331 JJy depressing . . their King far below the rank of a 
Subject to the condition of a Captive. 1701 Suikt Contests 
XoolesSfCom..\\, Marius. . used all endeavours for depreysing 
; the nobles, and raising the people, 1777 Robertson Hist. 
I Atner. (1778) 1 f. vn. a8o A people depressed into the lowest 
state of subjection. 1857 JU cklk C iritis. I. vii. 457 Kach 
of these vast measures has depresssed a poweiful party. 

fb. To keep down, repress, restrain from ac- 
tivity ; to put down, suppress ; to oppress. Obs. 

a 156s in G. Cavendish Wolsey (i8i8» I. 543, t request his 
grace. . that he haue a vigilant eye to depress this newe sorte 
of Lutherans, that it doe not encrease. 1603 Verstccan Dec. 
Intel!, vi. \ 1628) 183 The Conqueror . . had no reason by still 
depressing the English to prouoke them to breake all 
bounds of obedience. 1617 Fletcher Valentinian 1. iii, 
Pray, Depress your spirit. 1679 Penh Addr. Ptvt. 1. 53 
Therefore depress Vice and cherish Virtue. 1773 I. Kors 
Fratricide iv. 544 (MS.) lie.. stands. .Depressing the keen 
struggling* of his breast. x8$i O'Clrrv I.ect. MS. Materials 
363 The descendants of the earlier colonists, depressed and 
enslaved by their conquerors. 

t4. To bring down in estimation or credit; to 
depreciate, disparage. Obs. 

i«o Crowlkv Fpirr. 898 But other mens doynges they 
wyll euer dyprease, For other can do nought that may the) r 
mynde please. 1594 Hooker Feci. Pol iv. viL i 1 Tlicy 
which disgrace or depresse the credit of others. 1659 Pr. 
Walton Lonsid. Considered u. xv, He .. seeks to depresse 
the worth of the book. 1699 Bentley Phal. 433 Rajsc or 
depress the Character of a Man of Letters. 1701 Mackintosh 
Vtnd. Gallic* 310 The frantic loyalty which depressed 
Paradise Lost. 

tb. To lower in dignity, make undignified ; to 
debase. Obs. 

1654 Gavton Pleas. Xotes 1. vi 21 If such abilities deprosc 
not themselves by meane subjects, but keep up the gravity of 
their stiles. 171 1 Aooxsoh Spect. No. 39 F 6, I prefer a noble 
Sentiment that is depressed with homely Language, infinitely 
before a vulgar one that is blown up with allthe Sound and 
Energy of Expression. 

5. To lower or bring down In force, vigour, 
activity, intensity, or nmoont ; to render weaker or 
less ; to render dull or languid. 

Now usually in relation to trade, etc, in which use it is 
often associated with sense 6. 

1647 Mav Hist. Pari. 1. ix. no Which must needs 
depresse the strength of England, and kecpe it from 
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so much greatnesse. 1710 Steele Tatter No. 241 P 1 Wine 
. . raises the Imagination, aud depresses Judgment. 1802 
Med. Jrnl. VIM. 78 That accumulation of feces, which 
tends to depress and greatly impede the functions. 1831 
Bkewster Optics xxviii. 233 It depresses the tints in 
the two quadrants which the axis of the plate crosses. 1878 
Jevons Prim. Pol. Ecou. 122 When the trade is depressed, 
and when wages and interest are low. 

b. To lower in pitch, to flatten (the voice, or a 
musical note). 

1530 Palsgr. 48 Whan the rcdar hath lyft up his voyce at 
the soundyng of the said vowel, .he shal, whan he commeth 
to the last sillahle, depresse his voyce agayne. 1824 Scott 
Redgauntlet Let. x\ He commenced his tale.. in a distinct 
..tone of voice, which he raised and depressed with con- 
siderable skill. 1878 W. H. Stone Sci. Basis Music v. 53 
If then we make each of the four fifths one- fourth of a comma 
flat, the resulting third is depressed a whole comma. 

6. To bring into low spirits, cast down mentally, 
dispirit, deject, sadden. (The chief current use.) 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 11. iii. in. (1676) 209/1 Hope 
refresheth as much as misery depresseth. c 1698 Locke 
Cond. Underst. § 39 Others . . depress their own minds, 
despond at the first difficulty. 1712 Addison Sped. No. 249 
f 5 The Gloom which is apt to depress the Mind and damp 
our Spirits. 1806 J. Forbes Lett. fr. France II. 321^ We 
came, .amidst rain and wind,anddepressedby ill -forebodings. 
1838 Dickens Nick. Nick, xi, *This house depresses and 
chills one ', said Kate. 

f 7. Alg. To rednce to a lower degree or power. 

1673 Walus in Rigaud Corr. Set. Men (1841) II. 361 The 
method of depressing biquadratic equations to quadratic. 
1674 Jeake Arith. (X696) 372 The Quotients being depressed 
by Reduction in Species, may be brought to..» + f. 1816 
tr. Lacroix*s Diff. ff Int. Calculus 193 This formula furnishes 
the means of depressing to unity the index of the denom- 
inator. 

t Depress, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. depress- 
us, pa. pple. oi deprimere : see prec] = Depressed. 

c 1660 Hammond Wks I. 259 (R.) If the seal be depress or 
hollow, 'tis lawful to wear, but not to seal with it. 

Depressant (d^pre-sant), a. and sb. Med. [f. 
Depress v. : see -ant 1.] 

A. adj. Having the quality of lowering the 
activity of the vital functions ; sedative. 

1887 Athcnxum 13 Aug. 217/1 The depressant and narcotic 
action. 1892 N. Moore in Diet. Nat. Biog. XXIX. 221/1 
The depressant treatment of fever. 

B. sb. A medicine or agent having this quality ; 
a sedative. 

1876 Gross Dis. Bladder 267 Tbe heart's action is reduced 
with aconite and other depressants. 1890 Standard 19 Nov. 
3/6 Malaria and heat are remarkable depressants. 

Depressed (dipre'st, pod. d^pre'sed), ppl. a. 
Also 7-9 deprest. [f. Depress v. + -ed j .] 

1. Pressed down ; put or kept down by pressure 
or force. 

1609 Daniel Civ. Wars v. i, Close smothered lay the lowe 
depressed fire. 177A Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) I. igt The 
deeper any body sinks, the greater will be the resistance of 
the depressed fluid beneath. 

b. Her. =DEBRU1SED. (In mod. Diets.) 

2. Lowered, sunken, or low in position; lower 
than the general surface : opp. to elevated. 

1658 Willsford Nat?tres Secrets 71 High exalted places, 
and low depressed dales. 1823 Crabb Technol. Diet., De- 
pressed -Gun, any piece of ordnance having its mouth 
depressed below the horizontal line. 1869 Phillips Vesuv. 
iL 13 In the centre of the old depressed crateral plain. 

3. Having a flattened or hollowed form, such as 
would be produced by downward pressure ; spec. 
said of convex things which are flattened verti- 
cally (opposed to Compressed) ; e.g. a depressed 
arch. 

I7S3 Chambers Cycl. Snpp. s. v. Leaf, Depressed Leaf % 
one which has the mark of an impression on one side. 1828 
Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. I. 266 Chelidones. Bill very short, 
much depressed. 1845 Lindley Sck. Bot. v. (1 858) 36 Legumes 
snail-shaped, depressed-cylindrical. 1874 Llbbock Orig. 
Met. Ins. i. 17 The larva of Coccinella .. is somewhat de- 
pressed. 

4. Jig. Lowered in force, amount, or degree. 
1832 De la Eeche Geol. Man. 7 Alternately . . under the 

influence of a raised and a depressed temperature, 
t b. Astro!. Opposed to exalted. Obs. 

c 1430 Lydg. Thebes 1. (1561) Venus directe, and contrari- 
ous and depressed in Mercunous hous. 

f c. Low in moral quality, debased. Obs. 

1647 Jer. Taylor Lib. Proph. xx. r 7 These Propositions 
[e. g. * the Pope may Dispense with all oaths '] are so deprest. 
1661 Boyle Style of Script. (1675} 182 That doth much more 
argue a depressed soul than an elevated fancy. 

0. Brought low, oppressed, dejected, downcast, 
etc. ; esp. in low spirits. 

x6ai Burton Anat. Mel. ti. ii. vt. ii, A good Orator alone. . 
can comfort such as are afflicted, erect such as are depressed. 
C1790 Willock Voy. 28 America .. stands ready to receive 
the persecuted and depressed of every country. 179a Cow- 
per Let. to Bagot 8 Nov., My spirits have been more 
depressed than is common, even with me. 1818 Miss Fer- 
rier Marriage xxi, Mrs. Lennox, .seemed more than usually 
depressed. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Re/. II. 399 The 
fall of the Council of Regency, and the depressed slate of 
the nobility in general. 1872 Geo. Eliot Middlevt. Ixxxi, 
1 thought he looked rather battered and depressed. 

Depressedly (dfyre'stli, -pre*sedli), adv. [f. 
prcc. + -LY 2.] Id a depressed manner. 

1842 Sowerby in Proc. Benv. Nat. Club II. No. x. 33 
Shell clypeiform or depressedly conical. 1880 F. H. Bur- 
nett Louisiana 9 ' Yes the girl replied depressedly. 
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Depressible (dfpre*sibT), a. [f. L. depress-, 
ppl. stem of deprimire (see Depkess v.) + -ble.] 
Capable of being depressed (lit. and Jig!). 

i860 O. W. Holmes Poet Breakf.-t. v. 121 She is one of 
those young persons . . who are impressible and of necessity 
depressible when their nervous systems are overtasked. 1881 
Gunther in Encycl. Brit.X.11. 654/2 They [the hinged teeth 
of fishes] are, however, depressible in one direction only. 

Depressing (d/pre'sirj), vbl. sb. [f. Depress 
v. + -mo !.] The action of the verb Depress ; 
depression. 

1641 Wilkins Math. Magick i.iv. (1648)23 In the depress* 
ing, or elevating . . of any weight. 1660 Boyle New Exp. 
Phys. Meek. ix. 69 Upon the quick depressing of the 
Sucker. 

Depressing, a. [-ing 2 .] That depresses 
(see uie verb) ; usually in Jig. senses, esp. 6 ; caus- 
ing depression or lowness of spirits. 

1789 W. Buchan Dow. Med. (1790) 467 Excessive fear, 
grief, anger, religious melancholy, or any of the depressing 
passions. 1814 Scott Wav. viii, The whole scene was 
depressing. % 188a Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 203 A lower 
studding-sail, .is a depressing sail. 

Hence Depre'ssingly adv. 

1847 in Cbaig ; i860 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 
369 The lowering of the external temperature, .acts very 
depressingly on the very young and old. 1893 Nat. Observer 
23 Dec. 137/2 An effect of profound isolation, .depressingly 
real, suddenly encompassed me. 

Depression (d/pre 'Jon), [ad. L. depression-em, 
n. of action f. deprimere to press down, depress : 
perh. immed. a. F. depression (14th c. in llatzf.).] 
The action of depressing, or condition of being 
depressed ; a depressed formation ; that which is 
depressed : in various senses. (Opp. to elevation.) 

1. lit. The action of pressing down, or fact of 
being pressed down ; usually more widely : The 
action of lowering, or process of sinking ; the con- 
dition of being lowered in position. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Depression, a pressing or weighing 
down. 1697 Potter Antiq. Greece in. ix. (1715) 78 Flags, 
the Elevation whereof was a Signal to joyn Battle, the 
Depression to desist. 1803 Med. Jrnl. X. 245 With fracture, 
fissure, or depression of a portion of bone. 1855 Lvell 
Elem. Geol. vi. (ed. 5) 72 Movements of upheaval or de- 
pression. 1882 Vines Sacks' Bot. 825 The curve of growth 
follows all the elevations and depressions of the curve of 
temperature. 

2. spec, a. Aslron., etc. (a) The angular distance 
of a star, the pole, etc., below the horizon (opp. to 
altitude) ; the angular distance of the visible hori- 
zon below the true horizontal plane, the Dip of the 
horizon ; in Survey ing y etc., the angular distance 
of an object below the horizontal plane through the 
point of observation (opp. to elevation), (b) The 
lowest altitude of a circumpolar star (or of the sun 
seen from within the polar circle), when it is on 
the meridian beneath the pole (opp. to culmina- 
tion^, (c) The apparent sinking of the celestial 
pole towards the horizon as the observer travels 
towards the equator. 

c 1391 Chaucer Astrol. 11. § 25 And than is the depressioun 
of the pol antartik, that is to seyn, than is the pol antartik 
by-nethe the Orisonte the same quantite of space. 1594 
Hlunoevil Exerc. in. 1. xxxiii. (ed. 7) 346 The depression or 
lowest Meridian Altitude of the starres. 1605 Bacon Adz*. 
Learn. \. vi. § 10(1873) 48 He takes knowledge of the de- 
pression of the southern pole. 1667 Phil. Trans. II. 438 
The degree of its [the Needle'sl depression under the Horizon. 
1 7*7-3* Chambers Cycl., Depression 0/ tlie pole. . Depr ssion 
of the visible horizon. 1856KANE Arct. Expl. I. viii. 79 
The sun's lower culmination, if such a term can be applied 
to his midnight depression. 

b. Gunnery. The lowering of the muzzle of a 
gun below the horizontal line. 

1853 Stocqueler Milii. Encycl., Depression, the pointing 
of any piece of ordnance, so that its shot may be projected 
under the point-blank line. # 

C. Surg. The operation of couching for cataract. 

1851-60 Mayne Expos. Lex., Depression..* term for one 
of the operations for cataract. 

3. coner. A depressed or sunken formation on a 
surface ; a hollow, a low place or part. 

1665 Phil. Trans. I. 42 Of the Nature of the Ground, .and 
of the several risings and depressions thereof. 1789 W. 
Buchan Dom. Med. (1790) 5^1 A dislocation of the humerus 
may be known by a depression or cavity on the top of the 
shoulder. 1855 Lyell Elem. Geol. xxix. (ed. 5) 520 The 
Curral is. .one of three great valleys, .a second depression 
called the Serrad' Agoa being almost as deep. 1884 Bower 
& Scott De Bary % s Phaner. 53 The leaves of the above 
Crassulaceae have round spots or depressions easily seen 
with the naked eye. 1885 Mancfu Exam. 13 June 5/3 The 
depressions, which are of course warmer, .than the plateaus. 

4. Jig. The action of putting down or bringing 
low, or the fact or condition of being brought low 
(jn station, fortunes, etc.). Now rare. 

a 1535. Fbith Wks. 5 (R.) Aduersitie, tribulation, worldly 
depression. 1631 Massinger Emp. of East Ded., When 
the iniquity of those times laboured the depression of ap- 
proved goodness. 1741 Middleton Cicero I. v. 368 The 
depression of the family, and the ruin of their fortunes. 187a 
Veats Growth Comm. 136 The depression of the harons, 
during the Wars of the Roses, 
fb. Suppression. Obs. 

1656 Hobbes Six Lessons Wks. 1845 VII. 278 You . .profess 
mathematics, and theology, and practise the depression of 
the truth in both. 
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t C. Disparagement, depreciation. Obs. 
t 1628 Feltham Resolves u. lxxiii, Thus depressing others, 
it [pride] seeketh to raise it selfe, and by this depression 
angers them. 1659 Bp. Walton Consid. Considered 286 
Things which tend to the depression of the esteem of tbe 
Hebrew Text. 

5. A lowering in quality, vigour, or amount ; the 
state of being lowered or reduced in force, activity, 
intensity, etc. ; in mod. use esp. of trade. 

1793 Vansittart Reft. Peace 57 The depression of the 
public funds.. began long before the war. 1826 Ann. Reg. 
x A continuance of that depression in manufactures and 
commerce. 1837 Whittock Bk. Trades (1842) 392 The 
consequence has been a general depression in price for all 
but the best work. 1845 Stoddart in Encycl. Metrop. I. 
64/1 There is not in actions, as there is in qualities, a simple 
scale of elevation and depression. 1886 (title), Third Report 
of the Royal Commission appointed to inquire into the De- 
pression of Trade and Industry. 

b. Lowering in pitch, flattening (of the voice, 
or a musical note). 

1845 Stodoart in Encycl. Metrop. I. T76/1 A slight degree 
of elevation or depression, of length or shortness, of weak- 
ness or force, serves to mark a very sensible difference in the 
emotion meant to be expressed. 1878 W. H. Stone Set. 
Basis Music v. 66 The present music should be carefully 
gone over, .and the modified notes marked, .with a mark of 
elevation or depression, according to their specific key 
relationship. 

c. A lowering of the column of mercury in the 
barometer or of the atmospheric pressure which is 
thereby measured; spec, in Meteorol. a centre of 
minimum pressure, or the system of winds around 
it ( = Cyclone t c). 

1881 R. H. Scott in Gd. Words July 454 Barometrical 
depressions or cyclones. Mod. Weather Report, A deep de- 
pression is forming over our western coasts. The depression 
of yesterday has passed over England to the German Ocean. 

d. Path. Lowering of the vital functions or 
powers ; a state of reduced vitality. 

1803 Med. Jml.X. 1 16 Great depression.. has without 
doubt lately shewn itself in a very remarkable manner in the 
influenza. 1843 Lever J. Hinton ii, I aroused myself from 
the depression of nearly thirty hours' sea-sickness. 1875 
B. Meadows Clin. Observ. 38 The inflammatory nature of 
the local affection was much more severe, and the constitu- 
tional depression . .more marked. 

6. The condition of being depressed in spirits ; 
dejection. 

1665 Baker's Chron. an. 1660 (R.) Lambert, in great de- 

Jression of spirit, twice pray'd him to let him escape. 175a 
ohnson RambtertHo. 204 T 7 He observed their depression 
and was offended. 1857 Mrs. Carlvle Lett. II. 326 Such 
horrible depression of spirits. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. 
Ixix, He found her in a state of deep depression, over- 
mastered by those distasteful miserable memories. 
1 7. Alg. Reduction to a lower degree or power. 
1727-51 Chambers Cycl., Depression of equations. 1823 
Crabb Technol. Diet., Depression of an Equation (Algeb.), 
the reducing an equation to lower degrees, as a biquadratic 
to a cubic equation, or a cubic to a quadratic, 
f Depre 4 ssity. Obs. rarer*. 
1727 Bailey vol. II, Deprcssity, a lowness. 
Depressive (d/pre'siv), a. [f. L. depress- , ppl. 
stem of deprimere to press down, Depress + -ive.] 

1. Tending to press or force down. rare. 

1620 Venner Via Recta vii. 112 By reason of their com- 
pressiue and depressiue force, they protrude and driue downe 
the meats from the stomacke. 

2. Jig. Tending to produce depression, esp. of the 
spirits ; of depressing nature. 

1727 Thomson Britannia 274 Even where the keen de- 
pressive North descends. 1787 Misc. in Ann. Reg. 157 
A compliance, .would lead her friends into some depressive 
sensations, a 1847 Mrs. Sherwood Lady of Manor V. 
xxix. 114 In regions so depressive both to the bodily and 
intellectual powers. 186a Comh. Mag. VI. 607 It is a kind 
of stimulation, .which is not followed by any unhealthy de- 
pressive reaction. 

Hence Depre ssively adv., Depre-ssiveness. 

a 1670 Hacket Cent. Serm. (1675)424 If I had a thousand 
tongues and inventions, I should speak faintly and depres- 
sively of tbat supernal Palace. 1832 Carlvle Ess. (1872) 
IV. 112 Ill-health, and its concomitant depressiveness. 

Depressor (d/pre*sw). Also 7 «er, -our. [a. 
L. depressor, agent-n. from deprimere, depress- to 
press down, Depress. In OF. dfyresseur.] 

1. One who or that which depresses (in various 
senses : see the verb). 

161 1 Cotgr., Abbaisseur, an abaser. .depresser, humhler. 
1621 Bp. Mountagu Diatribar 112 That, .would haue raised 
it selfe against all depressors and detractors, a 1639 Wotton 
in Gutch Coll. Cur. I. 210 Those that rayse stand ever in. . 
hazard to be thought . . the fittest depressours. 1868 Bain, 
The causes of pain and the depressors of vitality. 

2. Anal, and Phys. a. A muscle which depresses 
or pulls down the part to which it is attached ; 
also at t rib. as depressor muscle, h. Depressor 
nerve : a branch of the vagus, the stimulation of 
which lowers the pressure of the blood. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 741 Euery leuator or lifting 
muscle hath a depressor or sinking muscle. 1748 Hartlev 
Obsenr. Man 1. 11. 148 The Depressors of the lower Jaw. 
187a Huxley Phys. ix. 234 The lower [eye-] lid bas no 
special depressor. 1875 H. C. Wood Therap. (1 870) 132 The 
vagi and depressor nerves did not appear to be affected. 

3. Surg. An instrument for pressing down some 
part or organ. 

1874 Knigut Diet. Meek., Depressor {Surgery), an instru- 
ment like a curved spatula, used for reducing or pushing 
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into place An obtruding part. Such are used in operations 
on the skull . . and in couching a cataract. 1883 Syd. Soc. 
Lex, % Tongue depressor^ n flattened metallic pfate for de- 
pressing the tongue, in order to see the throat. 

t Depressure (d/prc-pui). Obs. [f. h. ppl. 
stem depress- + -UUE : c(. L. prtssura pressure, f. 
premtre, press-.] 

X, The nctton of pressing down ; «*= Depression 1. 

1699 E. Tyson in Phil. Trans. XXI. 433 That thU de- 
pressure happened whilst the Hones were Cartilaginous. 

2. toner* A depressed or sunken part of a surface ; 
-.Pkphession 3. 

1621 G. Sandys Ovid's Mtt. xn». (1636) 978 The purple 
blood from that depressure fled. 1675 Evelyn Terra (1776) 
38 To fill up the hollows and Depressure* of the ground. 
1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 106 Those uniform eminenclee and de- 
pressures, those waved and transverse lineations. 

3. fig. The action of putting down, bringing low, 
or humbling ; debasement ; ■= Depression; 4, 5. 

1656 Jeanes Mixt.Sckol. Div. 60 Earthly minded new, 
though it doth no* quite degrade the soule of its immortality 
yet it is a great depressure and embascment thereof, 1768-74 
I'ucKKa Li. Nat (1852) II. 137 To give them an eminence 
. .above others, which is as well answered by the depressure 
of everything else above them, as by their own advance- 
ment. 

Pepreter {Building) : sec Depeteii. 

Depretiato, obs. form of Depreciate. 

tDepre've, v. Obs. [a. OF. des-, depreuve % 
stressed stem -form of desprover to disprove : cf. 
Deprove.] Hy-form of Disprove. 

c 1450 Lonkmcii Grail xlv. 726 What they Cowden seyn 
to Cnsten lawe ? Owther it depreven In Ony Sawe. 1465 
Marc. Paston in Lett. No. 506 II. 196 Ye have up an cn- 
quest to deprevc ther wytnesse. 

Dopreve, obs. form of Deprive. 

t Detriment, a . (s/>.) Obs. rare, [ad. L. de- 
primentem, pr. pplc. of depHmere to press down, 
Dkhiess, f. De- I. 1 +£remhe to press.] Depress- 
ing ; pressing or forcing down. 

1713 Hexham P/tys. I tteot. iv. ii. 99 The Attollent and De- 
primcut Muscles. 1721 Railev, Detriment [in Anatomy] is 
one of the straight M uscles which moves the Ball of the 
Eye. 

b. as sb. Something that depresses or lowers. 

a 1624 Hp. M. Smith Sernt. Job xxix. 14 Praises they 
e.steeme for bubbles, and applauses for^ bahtes . . robes of 
scarlet or purple for depriments and detriments. 

Deprlorize: sec De- II. 1. 

tDeprrse, v. Obs. rare. [a. V.dfyriser in OK. 
despriser. f. rtV-, des- % L, dis- + priser to Prize. Cf. 
DiripRisE.] trans. To depreciate, undervalue. 

c 1550 Lynpesay Satyrt in Pinkerton Sc. Poems R cfr. 
(1792) II. 306 Now quhill the King misknawis the ventie 
He scho ressavit, then we will be deprysit. 

t Dejpri'Sure. Obs, rare. [f. prec. -f -URE.] 
Lowering in value or esteem, depreciation. 

1648 \V. Mountagvr Devout Ess. vi. § 2 (R.) A great abate- 
ment and deprisnre of their souls in the account of God. 

Deprivable (d/prai-vab'I), a. [f. Deprive v. 
+ -able.] Liable to be deprived ; subject to de- 
privation. 

1593 Abp. Bancroft Dating. Posit, it. xii. 61 They [the 
Bishops] . . are . . depriuable. 1507 Hooker Eccl, Pol. v. 
Ixxxi. § io The persons that enjoy them, possessc them 
wrongfully, and are depriuable at all howcrs. 1660 K. 
Sheringiiam King's Su/rem. viii. (1682) 70 They may 
thereby make him deprivable at their pleasure. Mod. Ad- 
vantages of which he is not deprivable. 

t Depriva'do. Obs. rare. [f. Deprive v., or L. 
deprival us deprived, after nouns in -ado from Sp.] 
One deprived (of office, commission, licence, etc.). 

1718 North Menu Mustek (1846) 133, 1 being for many 
years an alien to the faculty, and at present a deprivado. 

Deprival (d/prarvil). [f. Deprive v.: sec 
-al 5.] The act of depriving ; Deprivation. 

1611 W. Sc later A'o-(io3q)86 Korargues it not a denial!, or 
deprtvall, of grace ? a 1638 M edk Disc. 1 Cor. x. 5 Wks. (1672) 
1. 258 A wofull sign of. .deprival of Kternal life. 1875 Juwett 
Pinto (cel. 2) V. 118 Punishing the citizen who offends with 
temporary deprival of his rights. 1886 U O. Pike VearMs. 
13-14 Edw. ///. Introd. 66 The King. . had thus the power of 
institution.. and consequently the power of deprival. 

t De'private, ei. Obs. rare. fad. med.L. 
deprival- us , pa. pplc. of dcprTvare.] Deprived. 

1560 Rolland Crt. Venus t. 252 In verteons werk, scho 
l>eand depritiatcquhill I may bruik my liue, Hir from my 
hart I will near depriue. 

De 'private, rare. [f. med.L. flF/raw/-, ppl. 
stem of dlprivare : sec Deprive.] To deprive. 

183a Caklvle in Eraser's Mag. V. 257 Never . .has Man 
been, .depri vat cd of any faculty whatsoever that he in any 
era was possessed of. 

Deprivation (depriv^-Jan). [ad. med.L. de- 
privation -em, n. of nctton from deprivdre to De- 
prive.] 

1. The action of depriving or fact of being 
deprived ; the taking away of anything enjoyed ; 
dispossession, loss. 

1533-4 Act 25 Hen. VJll, c. 12 In ieopardie of loss and 
depriuacion of bis crowne and dignitee roial. a 1635 Naun 4 - 
ton EragiH. Reg. (Arb.) 15 All her deprivations either of life 
or liberty, being legall, and necessitated. 1731 ChaSolkr 
tr. LimborcKs Hist. Jnqnis. II. 2 Excommunication, De- 
privation of Ecclesiastical Burial. 1794 G. Adams Nat. * 
Exp, Philos. 1 1, xvii. 250 [Of evils] there is none more justly 
dreaded . .than a deprivation ofsight. i83oD'IsraeliCA<w. / 
III. vi. 79 He accounted these deprivations not among the 



least of the many he mow endured. 1875 Juw«tt Ptalo (ed. a) 
III. 260 The Ion of a ion or brother, or the deprivation of 
fortune, 
t b. Comt, from. Obs. 

1 570-1 Act 0/ Assembly in Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 43 Also 
the suspension and deprivation of them therefra. 1579 Fulkr 
Heskins' Pari. 317 She . . was punished with di-priuation 
from both kindes [in the sacrament). 1586 T. IS, La 
Vrimaud. Er. Acad. 1. (1589) 654 Danger of deprivation 
from all authoritie by them. 

2. spec. The action of depriving any one of an 
office, dignity, or benefice; dispossession, deposi- 
tion ; esp. the depriving an ecclesiastic of a benefice 
or preferment as an act of punishment or discipline. 

1551 Cranjmrr Answ. to Gardiner 2 The occasion of your 
worthy deprivation and punishment. 1587 Fleming Conln. 
HotiushedlU. 1357/2 Sufficient force whereby the bull of 
hir matestics depriuation might be publtkelie executed. 1641 
Termes ds la Ley nob, Deprivation is when an Abbot. 
Itishop, Parson, vicar, Prebend, &c. is deprived or deposed 
from nis preferment for any matter in fact or in Law. 
a 1715 Hurnict (htm Time (1724) I. 192 Sheldon, .seemed to 
apprehend that a very small number would fall under the 
deprivation, and that the gross of the party would conform. 
1839 Keightlev///V/. Eng. II. 90 A sentence of deprivation 
..was pronounced. 1855 Macaulav Hist. Eng. IV. 49 
Several months had been allowed him (Sherlock] before he 
incurred suspension, several months more before he incurred 
deprivation. 

Deprivative (d/pri*valtv\ a. [f. med.L. de- 
f rival- ppl. stem + -ive : see next.] Of, pertain- 
ing Io, or characterized by deprivation. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Deprivatk>e t of Deprivation. 1865 
Reader 3 June 632/2 A man . . entirely lost his sight by the 
excessive use of tobacco. He was.. cured by adopting a mild 
antiphlogistic and deprivative treatment. 

Deprive (d/proi v), Also 4-6 -pryve, 5 
-prevo, -prifT. [a. OK. depriver (Godcf.), ad. 
late L. *deprivare (sec deprlvdlio in Da Cangc), 
f. I)e- I. z+prtvare to deprive.] 

I. 1. trans. To divest, strip, bereave, dispossess 
of (formerly t from) a possession. To deprive (a 
person) of (a thing) - to lake it away from him. 

c 1330 R. IIrunnp. Chron. (1810)255 Depriucd bei our Kvng 
of nfie be tenement of londes of Gascoyn. a 1400-50 A lex- 
amler 1469 Pus was laudes of ioy and iolite depryued [v. r. 
depreuett]. 1426 Au delay Poems 24 These preletus of her 

f>revelache thay deprevon. c 1430 Lvdg. Bochas (ed. Way* 
and) 68 b, He was assented to deprive Worthy Anchus from 
his estate royal. 1548 Hall Chron. I. 17 Kyng Robertc .. 
firste deprived the Krle George of all his diRnitees and pos» 
sessions. 1586 T. 1J. La Primaud. Er. Acad. 1. 218 Henry 
the fift by force deprived his father from the empire. 1632 
Sanuebson Serm. 30 For his obstinate refusal! of Con- 
formitic justly depnved from his benefice in this Diocessc. 
1660 Boyle New Exp, Pays. Mech. Concl. 395, I have for 
diverse Yeares been deprived of His Company 1782 Priest- 
lev Corrupt. Chr. I. 1, 83 Arius was deprived of his office, 
and excommunicated. 1793 Mas. E. Parsons Woman as 
she should be IV, 72 Your uncle .. being deprived from 
managing your business. 1875 Iowett Plnto(c<\. 2) IV. 281 
To deprive life of ideals is to deprive it of all higher and 
comprehensive aims. 

t b. with two objects, either of which might in the passive 
become the subject. Obs. Cf. sense 5, in which the personal 
object disappears. 

c 1450 tr. De tmitntione in. xlv. He is depryued very 
vertues. 1539 Tosstall Serm. Palm Sund, (1823) 4 5, I wyl 
curse him and depriue hym his kyngedomc. a 156a in G. 
Cavendish W'olsey (1893) 240 All is depryved ine. 1621 
Ladv Ts\. WaOTH Urnnia 352 Why was sweet and dainty 
Phili stella depriucd mine eyes ? 1667 M ii.ton P. L. ix. 857 
Thee I have missed, and thought it long, depriv'd Thy pre- 
sence. 1802 Marian Moore Lascelles II. 240 To deprive 
themselves the pleasure of her company. 1814 Mrs, Jane 
West Alicia III. 141 My child L.Lvcn in thy early infancy 
Deprived my care. 

2. To divest of office ; to inflict deprivation upon ; 
esp, in reference to ecclesiastical offices. 

<- J325 E. E, Allil. P. H. 1738 De-parted is by pryDcipalt<?, 
depryued bou worbes, py ren^ne rafte is |>e fro. c 1400 
Maundev. (1839) iti. 20 The Kmperour of Costanty noble 
maketh the Pntriarks . . and depryueth hem . . whan he 
fyndeth ony cause. 1513 More in Grafton Chroti, (1568) II. 
758 ICdward rcvengyng his fathers death, deprived King 
Henry, and attayned the Crowne. 1630 R. Johnsons A'ingd. 
$ Comtmv. 561 He lan officer] is sometime deprived, and 
sometime strangled. 1706 Hearne Collect. 15 Feb., The Hp. 
. .depriv'd him for three years. 1827 Hallam Const. Hist. 
(1876) 1. vii. 394 Archbishop Hancroft deprived a consider- 
able number of puritan clergymen. 

absol. C1535 Da. I^ayton in Lett, on Snppr. Monait. 
(Camden) 76Ye shall not deprive or visite but upon «ub- 
stanciall growndes. 

3. To keep (a person) out of {ffrom) what he 
would olhcrwisc have; to debar/row. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troytus iv. 241 (269) Why wiltow me fro 
loye thus depryve? c 1590 Marlowe Eanst.ui. 82 In being 
depriv'd of Everlasting bliss, 161 1 Bible J us. xxxviiL 10, 
I am depriucd of the residue of my yeeres. 1651 Hosbes 
Govt, 4 Soc. x. $ 2 Subjects.. deprived from all possibility to 
acquire . .by their industry, necessaries to sustain the strength 
of their bodies and minds. 1663 Gerbixr Counsel Biva, 
A Monster, wbich deprived also me from a publick imploy- 
ment, during the space of seaventeen years. 1771 Junius 
Lett. lxiv. 327 The mode of trial., depri ve(s] the subject of all 
the benefits of a trial by jury. 1884 Lowell in Daily Nen*s 
7 Oct. 2/7 Is it prudent to deprive whole classes of it |the 
ballot] ony longer? 

I t>. absol. Obs. rnre-*. 

1605 Shaks. Lear \. ii. 4 Should I . . permit The curiosity 
of Nations to depriue me. 

t O. Const, with two objects. Obs. 

1590 Marlowe vnd Pi. Tamburt. v. iti, My soul dotb 
weep to see Your sweet desires depriv'd my Company. 1671 



Milton /'. R. in. 23 Wherefore deprive AU Karth Iter 
wonder at thy acts? 1694 tr. Milton's Lett. State Sept. 
i657 t 1 hat so signal a prowess and fortitude may never, .he 
depnved the fruit and due applause of all your pious under- 
takings. 

1 4. To remove (from) or cut off from acccii. Obs. 

154a ttooanc Dyelary viil.{ 1870) 249 Chambres the whiche 
be depryued clene from the sonne and open ay re. 1594 
Caxkw rosso (1881) 42 Kmaus is a Cilie, which amall apace 
Doth from royal! Hierusalcra depriue, 

t b. To keep off, avert. Obs. rare ~ l . 

i6«7 Hakkwill A/ot. (1630) 166 Ale was his meate, hi* 
drinke, his cloth, Ale did hi* death deprive ; And, could 
hee still have drunke his ale, He had beeae still alive. 

II. 1 5. To take away (a possession) ; to carry 
off, remove. Obs. 

c 1325 E, E. A II it. P. B. 185 For . .depryue dowrie of wydoez, 
Man may my&se be myrbe, bat much is to prayse c 1430 
Lvdg. Min. Poems (1840) 63 ThU blissid name . . 't hat, first 
of alle, our thraldom can deprive, c 1510 Harclav Mirr. 
Gd. //a««*rx(i57o)Kiij b, He sodenly xtriketh wilh worde, 
or eli knife, And ..depriveth name or life. _ 1593 Shaks. 
Lucrece 1 186 (Globe) *1 is hooour to deprive dishonoured life. 
1605 Stow Annates 1408 His head was seuered from his Ijody 
by the Axe at three stroakex, but the first deadly, and abso- 
lutely depriuing all sense and motion. 16*$ Cocmeram, 
De/riue, to take away. 1654 tr. Scudcry y s Lnria Pol. 96 
An inheritance, which. .fortune or ill events have deprived 
from them. 

I Deprived (drprat-vd), ///. a. [f. Deprive v. 
+ -Ei>.] Dispossessed, divested ; bereft ; subjected 
to deprivation ; esf. dispossessed of a benefice. 

155a Huloet, Depnued, ahactns t detect ns de gradu. .pri- 
uatus. 1710 Hzarnk Collect. 3 Mar., No Nonjuring or 
depriv'd Up. a 1774 Golosm. Surv. Exp. J'hilos. (1776) 1 1. 
168 Birds, .are deprived of this apparatus. 1855 M acaulay 
Hist, Eng. IV, 39 The deprived Archbishop showed no dis- 
position to move. 

t Deprivement (d/prarvmenl). Obs, [f. De- 
prive v . + -ment.] The action of depriving or fact 
of being deprived ; deprivation. 

1630 A*. Johnson's Kinrd. 4 Commw. 561 Five have died 
naturall deaths after deprivement. 1657 G. Star kk.v llel- 
mont's Vim/. 3 The deprivement of that knowledge I is I in- 
tolerable and not to be rested in. 1691-8 Norxis Pract. Disc. 
223 If. .by Deprivements or positive Inflictions he diminish 
our Happiness. 1703 D. Williamson Serm, bef. Gcn. At* 
sembly 48 The Deprivement of Presbyterian Ministers has 
been double the time of theirs [the Episcopal Clergy J. 

Depriver (d/prarvai). [f. as prec. + -I**.] 
One who or that which deprives, or lakes away 
possessions, rights, etc. 

c 1440 Jacob's UV//dC. E. T. S.) 62 pise dyflbulervs & tie 
pryucrcs of holy cheichc. a 1541 Wvatt /V/. ll'ks. (1861 > 
11 Ix>ve slayeth mine heart, while Foriune is depriver Of 
all my comfort, a 1658 Cleveland Pot-ms 38 \'V.) Depriver 
of those solid joys Which sack creates. 1711 SmvrR Eccl. 
Mem. III. xii. 109 These deprivers were so quick, .that they 
stayed not for the appearances of the priests to answer for 
themselves. 

Depriving (d/prarvirj), vbi. sb. [f. Deprive 
v. + -INC The action of Deprive v. ; depriva- 
tion. 

1475 Ilk. Noblesse j a Upon the depryvyng or y elding up of 
that dukedom. 1576 Hake* Jetfdt 0/ Health 65 b, This 
water . . prevayleth against the Apoplexie or depriving of 
senses. 1621 Yyxz-Gy.¥¥^a\ Eliiha's Lament \\6n)\6 Double 
our lamentation for him at his depriving [= our d. of him). 
1705 II ears a Collect. 26 Aug., Against the I>epriving of 
\\r\ by the Civil Magistrate. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones 
viii. xiv, The depriving it of that power. 

f DeproBlia tion. Obs, [n. of action from h. 
depraiiart to war violently, to battle ; f. De* 1. 3 
+ praiidri to fight, prcclium a fight, battle.] 

1623 Cockeram, Deprorliatiouy a battel!. 

Deprofessionalize : see De- 11. 1. 

Do proflindis; sec De I. 7. 

t Deprome, v. Obs. rare. [ad. L. dtprembe 
to draw out, fetch away, f. De- I. 2 + prdmfre to 
bring forth, produce.] trans. To draw out or 
forth ; to produce. 

a 165a liaoME City Wit it. L Wks. i8y I- 297, I will only 
deprome, or take out a little stuffing nr*t. 1654 Z. Coke 
i.ogick (1657) A viij. From it, as from a spiritua 11 Artillery, 
you may deprome all weapons of reason. 1657 Tom lissom 
Renon's Dish. 333 Ikrth [artichocks] indeed are depromed 
from that tribe. 

t DeprOHipt, v. Obs. rare- x . [f. L. dtpromfl ■ - , 
ppl. stem of depromtVe: sec prec] —prec. 

1586 Fzrnk Bias, Centric 56 From a vayled and couercd 
speech did deprompt the hidden secrets and witty sentences 
of philosophy. 

t Depro*mption. Obs. rare- °. [0. of action 
f. L. depromfre : see prec] 

1656 Ulount Glossogr., Depromption, a drawing or bring- 
ing forth. 

t Depro-perate, v. Obs, rare- 0 , [i. ppl. 
stem of L. deproperare to make great haste, f. De- 
I 1- 3 + proper are 10 make haste.] 

1623 Cockeram, Depauperate, to make too much speed. 
I lence + Depropera*tion. 

17*7 Bailbv, Deproperntion, a making haste or speed. 

t Depro'strate, a. Obs. rare - K [f. De- I. 3 

+ Prostrate a.] Extremely prostrate; grovcl- 
ling. 

1610 G. Fletcher Chris ts Vict. 1. xliit, His unsmooth 
tongue, and his deprostrate stile. 

Doproteatantize, deprovincializo : see De- 
II. 1. 



DEPROVE. 

t DeprO'VC, v. Obs. [Early var. of desprove, 
Disprove : cf. Depreve.] trans. To disprove, 
refute, contradict, disapprove. 

11450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 8 The more presumptuous 
wyll he be to fynde defauhe and to deproue . . tho thynges 
that he vnderstondyth not. 

Beptford Pink : see Pink. 

Depth (deph). [In Wyclif depthe ; not found in 
OE. or earlier ME. : cf. ON. dypt (dypd), corresp. 
to Goth, diupipa depth, f. diup-, ON. djiip-^OZ. 
dtfop Deep. But the formation might be English 
after lengthy etc. : cf. the similarly late breadth, and 
see -th suffix.] 

I. The quality of being deep. 

1. Measurement or distance from the top down- 
wards (or from the surface inwards) ; also fig. 

1303 Gower Con/. I II. 90 Geometric, through which a man 
hath the sleight Of length, of brede, of depth, of height. 
1413 Lydg. Pilgr. Sowle v. xiv. (1483) 107 Alle these thre 
dymensions . . that is to seye lengthe, brede and depthe. 
1577 B. Gooc.E Hcresback's Husb. n. (1586) 98 Trenches of 
a cubite in depth and breath. 1635 N. Carpenter Geog. 
Del. 11. vii. 104 To find out the absolute depth of the Sea. 
1665 Hooke Microgr. 335 Filling a Glass of some depth half 
full with it. 1796 C. Marshall Garden, v. (1813) 64 The 
proper depth at which seed is to be sown. 1858 Laroner 
Handbk. Nat. Phil. 98 It will be necessary to find the 
depths at given intervals . . from bank to bank. Mod. The 
arrow penetrated to a considerable depth. 

b. Measurement from front to back or inward 
from the outer part ; spec. {Mil.) the distance from 
front to rear of a body of soldiers as measured by 
the number of ranks. 

1664 Evelyn Kal. I/ort. (1729^229 Whatsoever Length his 
Green- house be, the Depth should not much exceed twelve 
or thirteen feet. 1667 Milton P. L. 1. 549 Serried Shields 
in thick array Of d^pth immeasurable. 1703 Moxon Mcch. 
Excrc. 127 What width and depth soever you intend your 
Rooms shall have. 1760-72 tr. yuan <$■ Ulloas I'oy. (ed.3) 
I. 157 It is furbeloed with a richer stuff, near half a yard 111 , 
depth. 183a Kegul. Insir. Cavalry ill. 46 De/>lh t distance 
from front to rear. 

2. The quality of being deep, or of considerable 
extension or distance downwards, or inwards. 

1526 Tinoale Matt. xiii. 5 Because it had no depth of 
erth [Wvclif, Cranmer, depnessel. 1697 Dryueh Virg. 
Georg. 11. 399 Requires a depth of Lodging in the Ground, j 
182a Scott Nigel xvii, The frequency, strength, and depth 1 
of his potations. Mod. The depth of the snow prevented 
our passage. We could not reach it from its depth beneath 
the surface. 

3. fig. Of subjects of thought : Profundity, ab- 
struseness. 

c 1590 Marlowe Faustus i, Settle thy studies, Faustus, 
and begin To sound the depth of that thou wilt profess. 
J605 Bi«. Hall Medit. J r ou's it. § 53 The humility of those 
great and profound wits, whom depth of knowfedge hath 
not led to bypaths in judgement. 1613 Sir H. Kincm Law 
1 1636) 57 A great part of the depth and learning of thk. 
Law. 1850 M"Cosh Div. Govt. iv. ii. (1874) 490 There is a 
great depth of meaning in the saying. 

b. Of persons, or their mental faculties or actions: 
Profundity, penetration, sagacity. 

X605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. iv. $ 2 (1873) 29 Life of inven. 
tion, or. depth of judgement. X711 Hearne Cot'ect. (Oxf. 
Hist. Soc.) III. 108 A Man of extraordinary Depth. 1781 
Cowper Charity 392 He talks of light, and the prismatic 
hues, As men of depth in erudition use. 1871 Morlev Vol- 
taire (1886) 86 If it is often necessary to condemn him for 
superficiality, this lack of depth seldom . . proceeds from 
painstaking. 

4. Of feelings, moral qualities, or states : Inten- 
sity, profundity. 

1596 Suaks. Tarn. Skr. v. i. 141 To sound the depth of 
this knauerie. 1598 Drayton Heroic. Ep. xxiii. 23 The 
depth of Woe with words we hardly sound. 1640 Glai-. 
thorne Latly's Priv. iv. i, This cruelly exceeds The depth 
of tyranny. 1738 Wesley Ps. Hymns (i76s)cxxxvii, The 
Depth of sympathetic Woe ! 1869 Freeman Norm. Conq. 
(1876) III. xiii. 303 Tostig alone did not stick at this depth 
of treason. 

5. Of physical qualities or conditions, as silence, 
darkness, colour : Intensity. 

1624 Davenport City Nt.-Cap Til, In depth of silence, you 
shall confess, c 11820 S. Rogeks Italy (1830) 132 Cedar and 
cypress threw Singly their depth of shadow. 1873 Tyndall 
Led. on Light xv. 157 A splendid azure, which ..reaches 
a maximum of depth and purity, and then . . passes into 
whitish blue. 

6. Logic. The sum of the attributes contained in 
a concept ; = Comprehension 4. 

1864 Boweh Logic iv. 67 This distinction of Quantity has 
beep expressed by Logicians in various ways . . A Logical or 
Universal whole has Extension, Breadth, Sphere . . A Meta- 
physical or Formal whole has Intension, Depth, Compre- 
hension. 

IX Something that is deep. 

7. A deep water ; a deep part of the sea, or of 
any body of water. Usually in />/. ; now only 
poetic and rhetorical. 

138a Wyclif Ex. xv. 5 The depe watris couerden hem ; 
theidescendiden into the depthe as a sloon. 1388 — Ps. 
cxlviii. 7 Herie ^e the Lord ; dragouns, and alle depthis of 
watris (138a depnessis]. C1400 Prymer 67 Depbe clepib 
depjbe, in be vois of bi wyndowis. 1580 Sidney Psalms 
xvui. 5 Ev'n from the waters depth, my God preserv'd me 
soe. 161 x Bible Ex. xv. 5 The depths haue couered them. 
x8i6 J. Wilson City 0/ Plague it. iv. 152 But 1 have ga2ed 
with adoration Upon its awful depths profoundly calm. 
1820 Shelley Cloud 24 In the depths of the purple sea. 
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t b. The great abyss of waters ; the Deep. Obs. 
138a Wyclif Isa. li. 10 Whether not thou driedist the se, 
water of the huge depthe. 161 x Bible Prov. viiL 27 When 
he set a compasse vpon the face of the depth. 

8. A deep place in the earth, etc. ; a deep pit, 
cavity, or valley {obs.) ; //. the deep or lowest part 
of a pit, cavity, etc. {rhet.\ 

1523 Ld. Beakers Proiss. I. xviii. 20 Thus rode forthe all 
that daye, the yongekyng of Inglande, by mountaignes and 
deptis. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. iv. 690 Ev'n from the 
depths of Hell the Damn'd advance. 185a Mrs. Stowe 
Uncle Tom's C. xv, Miss Ophelia, suddenly rising from 
the depths of the large arm-chair. 187* Morlev Voltaire 
(x886) 4 A demon from the depths of the pit. 

9. A vast or unfathomable space, an abyss ; the 
deep or remote part {of space, the air, the sky, etc.). 
Usually in pi. {poet, and rhet.) 

r6«3 Purchas Pilgrimage 1. ii. 6 An Earth without forme, 
and void, a darkened depth and waters. 1697 Dryden 
Virg. Georg. u. 678 The Depths of Heav'n above, and Earth 
below. 171a Auoison S/ecl. No. 420 T 3 Those unfathom- 
ahle Depths of ./Ether. 1849 Longf. Kavanagk v. 32 
Measureless depths of air around. 1883 Proctor Myst. 
Time <$• Space 57 With Briarean arms science thrust back 
the stars into the depths of space. 

10. The inner part far from the surface or outside. 
Also in pi. 

C1400 Lanfranc y s Cirurg. 60 (MS. B) Brennynge of hote 
eyren to be depbe of the wounde ys most proffy table. Ibid. 
91 If bat a festre perse . . into depbe it is an imperfi^t cure, 
x 733 Pope Ess. Manx. 101 Some safer world, in depth of woods 
embrae'd. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) V. 254 In the 
depth of those remote and solitary forests. 1820 Shelley 
Homers Hymn to Merc, xxxi, The sacred wood, Which 
from the inmost depths of its green glen Echoes the voice 
of Neptune. 1887 Boweh Virg. sEneid 1. 311 Compassed 
with trees of the forest and depths of shuddering shade. 

11. The middle (of winter, of night), when the 
cold, stillness, or darkness is most intense. 

1605 Chapman At Fooles i.ii, You meet by stealth In depth 
of midnight. «6i8 Boltoh Floms (1636) 273 Though it were 
the depth of Winter, a 1764 Lloyd Poems, NeuhRiver 
Head, Nor finish till the depth of night. X863 Fa. A. 
Kemble Resid. in Georgia 19 In full leaf and beauty in the 
very depth of winter. 

12. fig. A deep (i. e. secret, mysterious, unfathom- 
able, etc.) region of thought, feeling, or being ; 
the inmost, remotest, or extreme part. Now often 
in//. 

138a Wyclif Ps. exxix. 1 Fro depthis I criede to thee, Lord. 
1540 Coverdale Fruit/. Less. v. Wks. 1844 I. 409 God's 
word is even as a two-edged sword, and entereth through to 1 
I the depth, t 1592 Marlowe Mass. Paris u viii, Having ' 
j a smack in all, And yet didst never^ sound anything to the j 
depth. 1592 Suaks. Pom. <$■ Jul. 11. iv. 104, 1 was come to the 
whole depth of my tale ; 1665 J. Sfehcer Vulg. Prophecies I 
96 Not a cloudy expression drops from them but it is christned 
a depth and a great mystery. 1813 Shelley Q. Mab vi. 187 
From the depths of unrecorded time. r874 H elps Soc. Press. ' 
iii. 54 Imagine that there were no such depths of degradation. I 

III. 13. Phr. Beyond or out of one's depth : I 
lit. in water too deep for one to reach the bottom j 
without sinking ; fig. heyond one's understanding 
or capacities. 

1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII % m. ii. 361, 1 haue ventur'd-Like I 
I little wanton Boyes that swim on bladders . . in a Sea of \ 
« Glory, But farre beyond my depth. 1709 Pope Ess. Crit. 
50 Launch not beyond your depth, but be discreet. 171a | 
Adojson Sped. No. 403 r 7 Finding them going out of my 
Depth I passed forward. 1189a Pall Mail G. 19 Jan. 4/3 He 
I remained three hours in the water, afraid to move, lest he 
should get out of his depth. 

IV. Comb, depth-gauge, a gauge used to 
measure the depth of holes ; depth-wise adv.) in 
the way or direction of depth. 

18x4 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XXXVI II. 214 A viola- 
! tion of unity of scene, not sidewards, but depth wise. 

De'pthen, v. rare. [f. Depth : cf. lengthen, 
strengthen heighten, etc.] trans. = Deepen. 

1587 Flemihg Contn. Holinshcd III. 1 547/1 One pent of ' 
water had so scowred and depthened the same [hauen's 
mouth]. 1723 Loftd. Gaz. No. 6148/1 An Act for depthning 
. . and improving the Haven and Piers of Great Varmouth. 
Hence De*pthening vbl. sb. and ///. a. ; depth- 
ening-tool (see next). 

Depthing, vbl. sb. [f. assumed vb. depth = 
Depthen + -ingI.] In depthing or deptheuing- 
tool : a. a countersink for deepening a hole ; b. 
a watchmaker's tool for gauging the distances of 
pivot-holes in movement plates. 

1788 Trans. Soc. ArtsW. x88 Description of the sector 
depthing tool [in Horology 1. 1879 CassclVs^Tcchn. Educ. 
IV. 3as/ 2 Supposing we place u wheel and pinion into the 
depthing tool, with sixty-four teeth and eight leaves respec- 
tively. 1884 F. J. BaiTTEN Watch ^ Clock m. 81 Accuracy 
1 of construction is absolutely essential in the depthing tool. 
DepthleSS (de-pbles), a. [-less.] 

1. Of which the depth cannot be sounded ; fathom- 
less ; abyssal. 

1619 H. Huttoh Follies* Anal, aa A sabariticke sea, a 
deplhlesse gulfe. 1620 Dekkek Dreatne (i860) 13 Were . . My 
pen of pointed adamant . . Mine inkea depthlesse sea. 1654 
E. Johnson IVond. wrkg. Provid. 132 The deplhlesse ditches 
that blind guides lead into. 1828 Ittackw. Mag. XXIV. 159 
The salt flood's limitless— depthless waters. 

2. Without depth actually; shallow, superficial. 
18x6 Coleridge Biog. Lit.,etc. (1882) 318 The depthless 

abstractions of fleeting phenomena, the shadows of sailing 
vapours. 1825 — A ids Refl. (1854) 122 1 ne breadthless lines, 
^ depthless surfaces, and perfect circles of geometry. 



DEPURATE. 

t Depu'cel, -elle, v. Also 5 des-, dispuselle. 

[a. F. depucelei't in OF. desp- (12th c. in Liltre), f. 
dtf-j des- :— L. T)is- + F. pitcelle maiden : see Pu- 
celle.] trans. To deflower. 

X440 J. Shirley Dethe K. James (1S1S) $ Yn dispusellyng 
and defowlyng of yong madyns. X480 Caxtoh Ovid's Met. 
xiii. xv, How she was despucelled by a Gyante. 1483 — 
G. de la Tour Evja, Of the doughter of Iacob that was 
depuceled. 

t Depu'celate, v. Obs. rare. Also 7 depu- 
silate. [f. F. dipuceler : see -ate 3 7.] = prec. 

x6n CoTGfl., Dspucclcr, to depucelate, or deflower a 
virgine. 1635 BB.ouv.Spar. Garden iv. iv, She is depusilated 
by your sonne. AX693 URQUH.\aT Rabelais in. vl 58 The 
unmaidening or depucelating of a hundred Virgins. 

t DepU'dicate, v. Obs. rare-°. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. depiidicare to debauch, f. De- I. 6 + pudic-us 
chaste.] trans. To violate the chastity of, deflower. 

X623 in Cockeram. 1656 in Blount Glossogr. 

t Depu'dorate, v. Obs. rare. [f. De- H. i + 
L. pitdor shame, modesty.] trans. To deprive of 
shame, make shameless. 

X678 Cudworth I nte II. Sysi. 1. iv. X93 Their Minds are. . 
Depudorated or become so void of Shame, as that [etc.]. 

Depullula'tion. nonce-wd. [noun ot action 
f. L. De- I. 2 + pullulate to sprout out, f. pullulus 
chick, sprout.] Removal or plucking off of sorouts. 

1839-40 De Quincey Casuistry Wks. VIII. 252 It is . . by 
the everlasting depullulation of fresh sprouts and shoots from 
old boughs, that this enormous accumulation takes place. 

Depulper (d/pzrlpaj). [f. *depulp vb. (in 
med.L. depulpdre ; * depulpo = dnoaapKat ' in L.-Gr. 
Gloss.) + -eu >.] An apparatus for removing pulp. 

1882 Spon Eficycl. Mantif. 1839 {.Beet-sugar) The term 
' depulpers ' has been applied to a class of apparatus rendered 
necessary by the inability of the ordinary filters to com- 
pletely remove the fine pulpy matters from the juice. They 
are really nothing more than effective mechanical fillers. 

t Depulsa'tion. Obs. rare— 0 , [n. of action 
from L. depulsare to thrtift away : sec DEri'LSE.] 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Depulsation^ a thrusting or driving 
away or repdling. 

+ Deptl'lse, v. Obs. [ad. L. depulsare to thrust 
away, freq. of depellere, f. De- I. 2 + pellere, puls-> 
to drive, push : see Depel.] trans. To drive or 
thrust away, thrust down. 

CX555 Harpsmelo Divorce Hen. I Til (1878 > 87 He that 
married his brother's wife, .depulsed the shame and ignominy 
of barrenness. 1563-87 Foxe A. <y M. (1596) 535/1 Which 
. . not on lie thrust into neauen . .saintcs of your owne making 
. . but also depulse downe from heauen . ; Gods welbeloucd 
seruants. 1633 Cockeram, Depulse, to driue away, to thrust 
one often away. 

t De pulsion (d/pzrlfan). Obs.. [ad. L. d?- 
pnlsidn-em, n. of action from depellere to drive 
away: see Depulse.] The action of driving or 
thrusting away ; expulsion ; repulsion. 

161 1 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. lx. xvi. § 94 (After her Husbands 
depulsion from his regall Throne) her forces being vanquished 
at the battell of Tewksbury. 1638 Wilkins JSieiv World 1. 
(1684) 163 [They] cannot have any Power of Attraction or 
Depulsion in them. 

t Depu'lsive, a. Obs. [f. L. depnls-j ppl. stem 
of depellere : sec -1VE : cf. impulsive.'] Having the 
quality of driving away ; averting ; prophylactic. 

£1615 C. More Life Sir T. More (1828) 326 The whole- 
some depulsive triacle. .against this, .deadly infection. 

t DepU'lsor. Obs. In 6 depoulsour. [a. L. 
depulsor, agent-n. from depellere: see Depulse. 
CI. OF. depulseur (Godef.).] One who drives 
or thrusts away ; a repeller. 

154a Up all Erasnu Apoph. (1877) X30 (D.) Hercules was 
in olde time worshipped vnder the name of dAe£tKaxo$, that 
is, the depoulsour and driuer awaye of all euills. 

t DepiTlsory, a. Obs. [ad. L. depulsori-us, f. 
depulsor : see prec. and -ory.J = Depulsive. 

1609 Holland A mm. Marcell. xxv. ii. 263 Making sup- 
plication . . unto the gods by the meanes of certaine depulsorie 
sacrifices. 

t Deptrlye, v. Sc. Obs. In 6 depute, -uil^ie. 
[ad. F. deponiller, in OF. desp-.] - Despoil. 

15x5 Douglas AZneis iv. vii. 80 Lyk emetis . . Quhen thai 
depute the meikle bing of quheit. 

l)epiirailt(di'piCwrant,de , piu-),^. and sb. Med. 
[ad. med.L. depurdnt-em } pr. pple. of depurare 
(see below).] 

A. adj. Purifying; Med. Having the qualily of 
purifying the blood or other fluids of the body. 
B. sb. A medicine or substance which has this 
quality. 

1875 H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 588 Water acts not only 
as a diluent, but also as a depuranl. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Depurant, purifying ; cleansing. Applied to medicines, or 
to any kind of diet, that purifies the fluids of the body. 

tDepil'rate, Ppl. a. Obs. [ad. med.L. depfi- 
rat-us t pa. pple.. of depurare (see next): in F. 
depute*^ Purified, cleansed, refined, clarified. 

1657 W. Coles Adam in Eden cIxy, The said depurate 
juice. 1661 Glanvill Van. 0/ Dogtn. xi. (R.), A material 
attribute, and incompatible with so depurate a nature. x686 
Goad Celest. Bodies in. ii. 428 Sulfur refin'd and depurate. 

Depurate (d/pirwr^t, de*piur<f l t), v. [f. ppl. 
stem of med.L. depurare y f. De- I. 3 + pfirare to 
purify, gurus pure. Cf. F. dipurer ( 1 3th c. in 
Ilatzf.), TV. and Sp. depurar, It. depnrare.\ 



DEPURATION. 

1. tram. To free from impurities, purify, cleanse. 
16*0 Vrnner Via Recta lntrod.8 It [watcrl is (he better 

depurated with the morning Sunoe, and pure orientall 
Wmdes. 1685 Uovlk iiffects Motion Suppl. 156 Let the 
P^kedepuratel with »h« Vinegar of SqnilU. J751 IIaylv 
in Phil. Trans. XLVI I. a 9 Sufficient to depurate the blood. 
1800 Howard ibid. XC, 318 It had been depurated from 
excess of alkalL 1880 Hai-giiton Phys. Geog. iii. 78 The 
luxuriant Horn of the Coal period— which served to depu. 
rate the atmosphere of its Carbonic Acid. 
Jig. itSt GLASviLi. SaddncismusuB Their Imagination 
is not sufficiently defecnted nnd depurated from the filth 
of Corporeity. 1780 Uurxk Speech at itristol Wks. 1843 
I. 363 It was long before the spirit of true piety .. could l>c 
depurated from the dregs and feculence of the contention. 
183* Eraser's Mag. VI. 60a Will you not feel your being 
depurated of its accustomed weaknesses? 

2. intr. (for reft.) To become free from impurities. 
1767 Monro in Phil. Trans. LV1I. 497 After it had htood 

for a month to depurate, it was again filtered. 

Hence Depurated ///. a., Depurating vbl. $b. 
and ///. a. 

1651 Higgs New Disp. p ia 4 The depurated bloud from 
J he vetta cava. 1761 tr. Butch tug's Syst. Ceog. I. 170 
Sulphur is also found . . but the melting and depurating of 
it is too chargeable. 1781 Phil. Trans. LXXI. 41 The 

lUftllAM 



Quantity of depurated salt they will afford. 1840 iIa 
Ingot. Leg., Spectre 0/ Tapp., They had come under the 
valet s depurating hand. 1844-57 G. Kiro Urin. Deposits 
(ed. 5) 63 1 he depurating functions of [the] kidneys. 

Depuration (depiur/'Jon). [a. K. depuration 
(13II1 c. in Litlre'), or ad. med.L. defmraHdn-em 
(It. depurazione, Sp. depuration, Pr. depuracio), 
n. of nction from drpurdre to Depurate.] The 
action or process of freeing from impurities; puri- 
fication, refining ; in Med. the removal of impurities 
from the humours or fluids of the body. 

1603 Hollano Plutarch's Mor. 603 (R.) This manner of 
depuration and clarifying of it by a strainer. 1641 French 
Distill. 1. (1651) 33 lac depuration of Manna for this use. 
'753 N. Torriano Gangr. Sore Throat p. xii, This critical 
Depuration of the Mood by Eruptions on the Skin. X780 
Mrs. Piozzi Joum. France I. 195 The depuration of gold 
may be performed many ways, 1880 Haugiiton Phys. 
Ceng. 111. 81 The Upper PaUeozoic age, in which the chief 
depur.ition of the atmosphere took place. 

Depurative (dJpift«*rttiv, de'pinr^tiv), a. and 
sb. [f. med. or mod.L. depurativ-us, f. ppl. stem 
oi deput dre \ cf. F. aVpuraiif (1792 in Halzf.).] 

A. adj. Having the quality of cleansing from 
impurities. B. sb. A purifving agent or medicine. 

Depurative disease, a name given by Dickinson to larda* 
ceons disease. 

1684 tr. Boners Men. Contpit. vi. 167 A depurative fer- 
mentation of the humours. 1830 Linolky Nat. Syst. Bat, 
M7 The depurative properties ascribed . . to Viola canina. 
1801 Technologist II. 30 Sarsaparilla . . as a depurative and 
restorative in disorders of the blood. 

Depnrator (de-piur^tD.t). [agent-n. f. Depu- 
rate v. on Latin analogies.] An agent or apparatus 
that purifies or cleanses ; spec, see quot. 1874. 

183s Kiaav Hah. ff inst. Anitn. I. 159 Similar to what 
devolves upon the larves of certain insects, with regard to 
stagnant waters, they may be depurators. 1858 Simmonus, 
Depnrator, a French machine for cleansing and preparing 
cotton for spinning. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech.. Depurator, 
an apparatus to assist the expulsion of morbid matter by 
means of the excretory ducts of the skin. .The depnrator 
is described in Nathan Smith's English patent, 1803. 1885 
Alien. * Neurol. Oct. 540 The remedies indicated . . are 
chiefly depurators and nutrients, 

Depuratory (drpiuVrSteri), a. {sb.) [mod. 
f. ppl. stem of depurdre : sec -ory.] 

A. adj. = Depurative a. ; formerly spec, 'ap- 
plied to certain diseases which were supposed to 
carry off impurities from the system ' (Syd. Sac. Lex.). 

1676 Phil. Trans. XI. 569 The Continual Depuratory 
reaver. 1733 Cheynk Eng. Malady it. xt. $ 3 (1734) 933 
Nervous Fevers, as distinguished from Hot and Depuratory 
ones. 1870 Rolleston Anim. L\fc *$6 A water-vascular 
or depuratory system. 

B. sb. -Depurative^. 

t DepUTe, v. Obs. [ad. F. depurer or med.L. 
depurdre : see Depurate.] trans. To free from im- 
purity, cleanse, purify (/it. and Jig.) ; « Depurated. 

a 1400-50 Alexander sj6B Send . . Sum pured pellotire de- 
purid to put in oure wedis. 1447 Ik) ken 11 am Seyntys (Roxb.) 
*46 My soule depuryd from vyce. 1599 Nash Lenten 
StnJ/c Lp. Ded.. He sends for the bnrber to depure, decur- 
tat«, and sponge him. 1699 Evelyn Acetana (1729) 156 
Ingredients . . (which] depure the Hlood. 
Hence Depu red, Depu*ring ///. adjs. 
1503 Hawes Examp. Virt. vi. 74 And lyke crystall depured 
Kuery wyndowe. 1508 DcvaAa Gotdyn Targe i, With 
cleir depurit beims christalyne. 1545 Ravnold Byrth Man* 
yfte' 



_-.fi depured 

maner. 1873 W. S. Mayo Never Again xxxii. 417 Spirit of 
Night. .Already doth thy soft deputing light Mineeyesunfitm. 
t DepuTgatory, a. Obs. rare-*, [f. ppl. 
stem of L. depurgare lo clean out : see -ory.] 
Having the quality of purging or cleansing. 
i6ix Cotcr., Depnrgafoirr, depurgatorie; purging. 
tDepuTge, v. Obs. [ad. L. depurgarex sec 
prcc.] trans. To purge or cleanse from impurity. 
1657 in Physical Diet. 

Depurit, Sc. f. Depured ///. a. 
Depurit ion, bad form for Depuration'. 

1847 > n Chaio. 
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+ Depu*rse, v. Sc. Ohs. [f. De- II. 2 + Pur«e : 
cf. deburse, disburse.'} * Disburse. 

a 1648 Sc. Acts Chas. I (1814) V. 479 (j am .\ With power 
..to borrow, vptak, and leavie moneyes .. and to give . 
directions for depurseing thairof. 1655 in Z. Hoyd Zion*t 
Fhnvers (1855) App. 39/j llalfe of the expenses depursed 
in legall pursute. 1676 W. Row Contn. Blair's Autobioe. 
xu. (1848) 380 Which monies Mr. Hlair did mou willingly 
depurse. «733.P- Lindsay Interest Scot. 203 The Money 
depurst for their Ex pence and Provisions. 

Hence DepuTB*ment « Disbursemekt. 

1636 RuTHc*ronD Lett. (x96s) 1. 158 Write up your de- 
pursements . . and keep the account of what ye give out. 
1643 Sc. Acts Chas. /(i8 7 o>Vl. 16 Necessarie depurscments 
bestowed be him. 1774 Petit, in A. M'Kay Hist. Nil. 
tnamock 303 To. .expend the haill necessary depursemenf. 

Deputable(<1/pi« tab'l,de*pi/7-) > tf. [f. Deputi: 
v. +-ABLK.] Capable of being, or fit lo be, deputed. 

i6m W. Sclateb Tythes(i6s3) s*o A fifth or tenth of Time 
deputable to the seruice of God. Ibid. 774 A sixth or eighth 
of time deputable to Gods seruice. 1841 Carlylk Baitti, 
Misc. (1888) VI. 207 A man deputable to the London Par- 
hament and elsewhither. 

+ De*putary, a. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. Depute v. 

+ -aby 1.] Acting as a depnty ; deputed. 

1581 J. Bp.ll iladdon's Answ. Osor. 391 h, 1 tis [the Pope's] 
Bulks of Pardons and his deputary Comissaryes. 

t De-putate, ///. a. Ohs. [ad. L. deputat-tts, 
pa. pplc. of licputdre to Depute.] (pple. nnd adj.) 
Deputed ; appointed, assigned. 

01440 Fonnd. St. Bartholomew's yt Holy place, whiche 
deputat vs only to dyuyne vse. 1560 Rollano Crt. Venus 
III. 181 Rhamnusia,quhi)k[//i#r/r»quhill] was luge deputaie. 

Deputation (depw/ttfi-Jon), sb. [f. L. type 
* iftputat ion-em > n. of action from deputdre to De- 
pute : cf. F. deputation (i6th c. in Liltre), It. 
deputazione {deputat tone, Florio 1 598).] The action 
of deputing, or fact of being deputed. 

fl. gen. Appointment, ordination, assignment 
(lo an office, function, etc.). Obs. 

1393 gow" Con/. \\\. 178 He shall. .Ordeigne his depu- 
lation Of suche iuges as ben lerned. c 1449 Pkcock Be/r. 
11. xii. STO 1 he deputacioun and the assignyng bi which the 
visible eukanst is ordeyned and assigned forto represent e 
the bodiof Crist 1500 to A ct 1 Hen. l'IU y c 9 The Chaun^ 
ceMer , . [shall] have the Deputacion and Assignement of . . 
Persones . . that they shall take and receyve the seid Toule 
and Custome. 1640 Bp. Hall Episc. 11. xxi. 207 One Barto!o- 
micus the Bishop of the Hereticks ..taking upon him the 
Deputation of that Anti-pope, yeelded unto him a wicked and 1 
abhominable reverence, a 1647 Filmpr Palnanha (18 7) f 
3a It seems they did not like a king by deputation hut desired I 
one by succession. 1650 R. Ho lung wort 11 Usurped Poivers 
68 None can take it in hand hut by deputation from him. 

2. spec. Appointment to act on behalf of another ; 
delegation. 

US34 Act a6 Hen. I'll I, c. 3 $ 4 Any person, .to whome ' 
any deputacion shalbe made by commission.] 155a 1 1 uloet, 
Deputation, subsor/itio, substitute, snrrogatio 1507 
Hooker Eccl. Pot. v. lxxxi. ft 7 Vnto all these .. the 
Jaw hath . . given leaue, while theinselues bear waitjhtier 
burthens, to supply inferiour by deputation. 1698 Nokris 
Treat. Sev. Subjects a8o That we Feed them our selves, 
and not by Proxy or Deputation. 1799 J. Robertson 
Agric. Perth 44 The king . . grants this deputation to a 
person regularly bred to the law. 1863 A. J. Horwood 
1 ear-bks. 30-1 Ediv. /, Prtf. *q An attorney might be 
appointed for a particular suit or generally for all suits, and 
the latter kind of deputation was common in Kyre. 

fb. A document conveying such an appoint- 
ment; n commission, warrant. Obs. 

16x8 Dicav Voy. Medit. (1868) 4 This same day 1 sealed 
to Sir Edward Stradling a deputation of being my Vice, 
admirall. 1691 Loud. Gaz. No. 3698/4 A black Hair'd 
Man, who went about the Countries with a false Depu- 
tation. 1798 Jane Austen Lett. I. 16a James Digweed 
called to day, and I gave him his brother's deputation. 

f 3. An appointment by the lord of the manor to 
the office and rights of a gamekeeper; a document 
conveying such appointment under statutory au- 
thority. Obs. 

(The deputation was necessary to comitate a gamekeeper ; 
but it was alsc* frequently used as a means of giving to 
friends the privilege of shooting game over an estate.) 

1719 Ficloing Tom Jones tv. v, 1 rie wjuire declared . . he 
would give the game-keeper his deputation the next morn- 
ing. c 1815 Jank Austen Persuas. iii. (D.X He . . had 
inquired about the manor; would be glad of the deputation, 
certainly, but made no great point of it ; said he sometimes 
took out a gun, but never killed. 1869 Daily Neux 83 Apr.. 
Formerly the Woods and Forests gave what were called 
' deputations ' lo gentlemen to shoot over the Crown lands. 
1880 S. Walpole Hist. Eng. lit. 63 Country gentlemen 
who were desirous of doing a neighbour a good torn were 
in the habit of giving him a 'deputation * as a gamekeeper. 
4. A body of persons nppointed to go on a mission 
on behalf of another or others. Often a small 
company (or a single person) deputed by a society 
to visit various places on behalf of the society. 
(The chief current use.) 
1731 Leotard Sethos II. ix. 344 They propos'd to send 
— s. s8a8 D Israeli Chas. /, I. 



n deputation of four senators. _ 

vi. 186 A deputation of the Houses waited on the King 
1879 M'CAaTtiY Own Times II. xxii. t 4 6 The deputations 
represented certain metropolitan parishes, and were the 
exponents of markedly Radical opinions. 

Hence Depnta Uon, Deputatlonix© v., to visit 
vnlh a deputation ; Deputational a., of or belong- 
ing to a deputation ; Depnta-tionlst, one who 
belongs to or supports a deputation. 
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1885 Manch. Exam. 18 Mar. 5/3 The tru»lee* tie on the 
side of the deputations 1888 Balance Sheet Manchester 
Ch. 0/ h. Temp. Soc., Travelling and Depuutiooal K«. 
penses 1888 Lane. Evening Past 3 Feb. a/4 1 Tie Prime 
Minister has been deputationi>ed by some of the mo»t expert 
among our sociologists, 1891 Scott. Leader 11 Jao. 4 The 
Unionists. . la*t week * depot ationed ' Mr. Goachen. 

Depntativo (tle-pi#7t^tiv), a. [f. L. d?futat-, 
ppl. stem of deputfire to Depute + -ivk.] Charac- 
terized by deputation or by being deputed ; of the 
natnrc of a deputy. 

1615 8 tr. Camden s Hist. Elit. ni. (1688) 36a A Parlia- 
ment .. begun by a deputative CommUalon granted by the 
Queen to the Archbishop of Canterbury, the lx>rd Treasurer, 
and the Karl of Derby. 1646 Lilrurnr Game Scotch ff 
hng. 20 \\ herein the joynt military Interest of both King, 
domes is represented .. and both thereby incorporated Into 
one deputative body, a 1653 Gougk Comm. Ileb. ii. 5 If 
authority be yielded uivto Angel*, yet that nuthority is only 
deputative in reference to. .work which is injoyned by them. 

Hence De-putatively adv., by way of deputa- 
tion. 

1651 G ai dem llierasp. 4 7 t To pay Tithes to Christ .. by 
the hands of his Ministers, who are depu tat ivety and 
ministerially himself. 1818 G. S. Farcr Hor. Mos. II. 43 
And who can have authority to aend, unless God Imme- 
diately, or certain of his previously appointed messengers 
deputatively? 

Deputator (de'pi/ft^toi). rare, [agent-n. from 
L. deputdre to Depute.] 

1. One who deputes another to act for him. 

1669 Locne Laws 0/ Carolina } 56 All such deputations. . 
shall be revocable at the pleasure of the deputator. 1884 
lQ/h Cent. Jan. 84 The deputy necessarily disappeared with 
the deputator. 

2. A member of a deputation, {nonce-use.) 

1894 Nat. Observer 6 Jan. 181/1 The philanthropic projects 
of Professor Stuart . .and other * deputat ors '. 

Depute (de-plirt), ppl. a. and sb. Now only Sc. 
Also 5-6 deputte, 6-7 deput ; see also Debits. 
[Found as pa. pple. before the appearance of any 
other part of Depute v. ; app. rcpr. OF. depute 
(mod. F. dipuU) pa pple., the final e having become 
mule, as in assign, avowe, etc. After the verb 
came into use, depute, deput, continued to be used 
as its pa. pple., and even as its pa. I. {esp. in Sc., 
where perhaps it was viewed as short lor deputit, 
deputed). Only Sc. since the 17th c,] 

t A. as pa. pple. Deputed; imputed, ascribed ; 
appoiuted, assigned: see Dkpute v. 

1381 1 Wvclif Rom. ProL 299 The apostil . . shewith . . a] 
. .to be depute to the grace of God. 1413 Pilgr. Satvle 
(Caxton) 1. x sii. (1859)34 Grace, quenc and heuenly pryncesse. 
As depute by the souerayne kyng eterne. c 1440 Gesta Rom. 
liv. a 35 (Harl. MS) Tfiei .. hadde I-pulte sheldes in a 
certeyne place deputte bercfor. 1513 Douglas yEneis \i. ix. 
180 Quhat sort of pane is deput ay For ilk trespav 1613 
Camofm in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) i*6 Some such as were 
deput for mee in this yeeres Visitation. 

B. sb. One deputed; — Deputy. ( Now only Sc.) 
1405, 1490 (see Dkm/ty i b, *J. 1530 in W. II. Turnei 

Select. Rec. Oxford?* The scyd Chaunseler, hys Deputt's 
and Scolers. 1563-7 Buchanan Rejorm. St. Andros Wks. 
{i8ga) 15 The conservatour or hys deput being present. 
a 1605 MoNTCOMF.tiK Misc. Poems xxviii. 1 Melancholie, 
grit deput of plsjpair. i8at Joanna Bailuk Metr. Leg., 
Lord John xxiv. Twas nodepute's task your guest to ask. 
1868 Act 31-2 Vict. c. 101 i 36 Such decree shall Iks re- 
corded by the director of Chancery, or his depute. 

C. In comb. (Sc.) 

1640-1 Kirhcudbr. IVar-Comm. Min. Bk. (1855) <6 
Ressaivit by the Commissar depute, the rentalles of the 
pretendit bischopes* rentes. 1681 Act Secur. Peace 0/ 
Ktngd. (Scotl.) in Loud. Gas. No. 1648/4 To nominate 
ShenfT-Deputs, Justices of Peace, or other Commissioners. 
1753 StervarVs Trial App. 4 Mr. Archibald Campbell of 
Stonefield, shenfT-depute of the shire of Argyll. .1869 
Pall Mail G. 6 July 5 The Lord Advocate, .the Solicitor- 
General . .Subordinate to these are four advocate-depute*. 

Depute (d/pi/7-O, v. [a. F. dJputer (1328 in 
Halzt.), nd. L. deputdre to consider as, destine, 
allot, f. De- I. a b + putdre to think, count, con- 
sidcr, etc.] 

f L trans. To appoint, assign, ordain (a person or 
thing) to or for a particular office, purpose, or 
function. Obs. 

c 14*5 Wyktoux Cron. vtt. vl 361 And als he depute hys 
Counsale The jtx\t of Kvfe mast »pec)-ale. 1483 Caxton Gold. 
Leg. 89 b/i Thys chyfde was taken prysoner and deputed 
to seme the kynge. 1489 — Fay tcsef A. iv. xv. ^74 The 
sj-gne of the Egle is deputed for the dygnyte Imperyal. 
*S>3-4 -4^ S Htn. VIII, c r Pream., The Kyng.. hath 
deputed and ordeyned in the seid Citie .. divers officers 
and ministres. asm Lo. BeaKeas Gold. Bk. M. Auret. 
< 1 546) 1 ij, He deputed two howres for the matters of Asie. 
1631 Gouge Godts Arrows lit. Ep. Ded. 4 Faithful .. in de. 
puting to the Lords service men fit for their function. 1683 
Brit. Sfiec. 139 Westminster.. was.. from its first foundation 
deputed for the burial of our Kings, 
t 2. To assign, impute, ascribe, attribute. Obs. 
138a [ *e Dtrun ppl. a.\ 1485 Caxton St. Wenejr. 10 



They myght depute it to the pryde of her. a 159a II. Smith 
Serm. Phil i. 33 The Apostle . . doth depute their strange 
diseases and sodden death to none other cause, 
f 3. To consign, deliver over. Obs. 
41440 Found. St. Bartholomew's 44 Lctte nat me be 
deputid to euerlastyng flam m vs. 3480 Caxton Ovid's Met. 
xu xix, But some. .seased tymbre & boordes which werr 
broken of the shipp, whvche the flodes deputed at theyre 
plaj-sire. 1483 — Gold, Leg. 964/1 This blessid saint . . was 
deputed unto an hard and strayte pryson. 



DEPUTBRY. 

4. To assign (a charge) ; now, spec, to commit , 
give in charge (authority, etc.) to a deputy or 
substitute. 

1495 Act ir Hen. VI 'J ', c. 35 Pream., The Kyngis Grace. . 
deputed to hym than and sithen offices of charge. 1526 
Pilgr. Per/. iW. de W. 1531) 28 b, Spirituall talentes, whiche 
our lorde hath deputed to our credence. 1727 De Foe 
Hist. Appar. vi. (1840) 59 The Devil may depute such and 
such powers and privileges to his confederates. 1833 Ht. 
Marti neau Berkeley 1. tv. 73 She could not depute it to 
anybody to judge when was the right time. 

5. spec. To appoint (a person) as one's substitute, 
delegate, or agent ; to ordain to act on one's behalf. 

[1494 Fabyan Chron. iv. lxiii. 42 Caraucius . . was by the 
Senate of Rome deputed for a Substitute or a Ruler vnder 
the Romaynes. 1530 Palsgr. 5i3A> I muste nedes departe, 
but I wyll depute some bodye in my romme. 1540 Act 32 
Hen. VI 11, c. 35 The Justice and Justices .. shall make 
assigne depute and appoincte as many deputie or deputies 
..as..shalbe thought convenient] 155a Huloet, De- 
pute . . surrogo, delego. 1604 Shaks. Oth. iv. ii. 226 To 
depute Cassio in Othellos place. 1687 in Magd. Coll <y 
Jas. II, lxviii, The vice President and others Fellows . . 
being deputed by the rest of the Fellows of the said College, 
to answer. 1709 Steele Tatlcr No. 55 T 5 The Deputies 
of the Six Cantons who are deputed to determine the Affair 
of Tockenburg. 1833 Ht. Martineau Mancfu Strike iv. 54 
Allen, Clack, and Gibson were deputed to wait on the 
masters. 1874 Green Short Hist. iv. § 2. 172 They were 
elected, .by a few of the principal burghers deputed for the 
purpose. 

T b. absol. To send a deputation. Obs. rare. 
1768 Woman 0/ Honor II. 94 Soon after, a borough de. 
puted to him, with an entreaty to do it the honor of reprc 
senting it. 

f 6. (See qnot., and cf. Deputation 3.) Obs. 

183a in Pall Mall G. 13 Aug. (1889) 3/2 There lies before 
me a copy of an old local newspaper of August, 1833, which 
contains numerous 'Notices to Sportsmen' that the game 
on such and such a manor is now reserved or 1 deputed '. 

Hence Deputed ppl. a., Deputing vbl. sb. ; also 
Deputer, one that deputes. 

1548 Gest Pr. Masse I j, There is no sacrament which 
hath not..bothe hys deputed element, word, nnd com- 
niandement. 1603 Shaks. Meas. /or M. it. ii. 60 Not the 
Kings Crowne; nor the deputed Sword, The Marshall* 
Truncheon, nor the ludges Robe, a 1641 Bp. Mountagu 
Acts $ Mon. (1642)369 No deputation depriveth the Deputer 
of his right. 1651 G. W. tr. CmveVs Inst. 41 Wee have 
sometimes Tut ores Dativi, or deputed Guardians amongst 
us. 174a Young A7. Th. ix. 228 Already is begun the 
grand assize. .Deputed conscience scales The dread tribunal. 
1795 Fate o/Stdley II. 70 Suetonius Paulinus, the deputed 
Commander of Nero. 

t De'putery, deputrie. Obs. Sc. [Depute 
sb. + -by.] The office of a depute, deputyship. 

1584 Sc. Acts /as. VI (1814) 300 (Jam.) The office of 
deputrie and clerkship in the said office of 1 hesaurarie. 

Deputize (de-pirftoiz), v. [f. Depute sb. or 
Deputy 4--ize.] 

1. trans. To appoint as a deputy. Chiefly U.S. 
1730-6 Bailey (folio) Pref, Deputize, to constitute or 

appoint one a Deputy. 18x1 Port Folio Jan. (Bartlett), They 
seldom think it necessary to deputize more than one person 
to attend to their interests at the seat of government. 1828 
Weosteh Deputize, to appoint a deputy ; to empower to act 
for another, as a sheriff. 1877 Sparrow Serm. xix. 248 Those 
who were deputized . . did their master's work faithfully. 

2. intr. To act as a deputy ; usually in reference 
to musical engagements, colloq. 

1869 Athenaeum 27 Mar. 445/3 Mr. Perren deputized cre- 
ditably for Mr. Sims Reeves. 1884 Musical Times 1 May 
297/1 A London organist, who has relinquished regular 
work, will deputise upon nominal terms. 

Deputrie, sec Deputery, Obs. 
Deputy (dc-piwti), sb. Forms. 5 depute, de- 
putee, Sc. depwte, 6 deputye, 6-7 deputie, 7- 
deputy. [a. F. dfyutf, subst. use of pa. pple. of 
dtputer to Depute. Originally spelt depute ; in 
one form of which the final e became mute (though 
usually retained in writing) ; in another form it 
continued to be pronounced, and then as in City, 
etc., it passed through -ee, -ieto -y. (Cf. + assigne, 
assign, assignee.) The ME. examples of depute are 
placed here, but might as well stand under Depute 
sb. See also the corrupted forms Debite, Debity.] 
1, A person appointed or nominated to act for 
another or others, esp. to hold office or exercise 
authority instead of another; a substitute, lieu- 
tenant, vicegerent. 

c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. v. x. 381 And Deputis be-hynd hym 
he left To keipe Brettayne. 151X Hen. VII in Ellis Orig. 
Lett. Ser. 11. 1. 170 That . . ye . . paye unto theim, or to their 
deputie in their names, the summes aforesaid. 1624 Ln. Ken- 
sington ibid. Ser. 1. III. 174 But the case is no ^different, 
sayd she, for there the Prince was in Person, neer is but 
his deputy. But a deputy, answerd I, that represents his 
person. 1660 Wood Lt/e (O. H. S.) I. 361 For the Greek 
lecture, the reader therof..eot a deputy to do it. 1727 
Swift Gulliver 1. vi. 70 In the presence of a professor, or 
one of his deputies. 1818 Jas. Mill Brit. India 11. iv. viii. 
283 They sent to the army two members of council, as field 
deputies, without whose concurrence no operations should 
be carried on. 1841 W. Spalding Italy $ It. I si. Ill, 338 
The. .university of Padua, .besides deputies and assistants, 
has 35 professors. , 
fig. 1 717 L. How el Desiderius 58 Those two Deputies of 
Pride, the Lust of the Flesh, and the Lust of the Eye. 1783 
Mad. D'Arblay Diary 19 Jan., I found her . . not merely 
free from pride, but free from affability— its most mortifying 
deputy. 
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b. Law. A person authorized to exercise on be- 
half of another the whole of his office {general 
deputy), or some special function of it {special 
deputy), but having no interest in the office. 

1405 Rolls 0/ Parlt. 111. 605/1 Our generalls and 
specialls Attornes and Deputes. 160a Fulbecke 2nd Pt. 
Parall. 46 There is great difference betwixt a bailie, & 
a deputie. 1607-72 Cowell luterpr. s. v., A Deputy hath 
not any interest in the Office, but is onely the shadow of 
the Officer, in whose Name he doth all things. 1642 Perkins 
Pro/. Bh.i.% 100 An assignee is such a person who doth 
occupie in his own right, and a deputie such a person who 
doth occupie in the right of another. 1833 Act 3^4 Will. 
IV % c. 42 § 20 The Sheriff of each County, .shall, .name. . 
a sufficient Deputy, who shall., have an Office within One 
Mile of the Inner Temple Hall, for the Receipt of Writs [etc]. 

C. A person delegated or sent (alone or as a 
member of a deputation) to act in the place of 
those who send him. 

1769 Rooebtson Chas. V, V. 1. 222 Charles artfully 
avoided admitting their deputies to audience. 1838 Thirl- 
wall Greece IV. 347 Three deputies were sent hack with 
them to Sinope, to fetch the vessels. 1862 Ld. Brougham 
Brit. Const, vi. 87 The lesser barons were called to send 
deputies, instead of attending personally. 

d. Phr. By deputy : by another person in one's 
stead, by proxy. 

1625 Bacon Ess., Studies (Arb.) 11 Some Bookes also may 
be read by Deputy, and Extracts made of them by Others. 
1764 Foote Mayor o/G. 11. Wks. 1799 1. 180 He is suffered 
to do that by deputy. 1868 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) 
II. vii. 23 His wars were waged by deputy. 

2. Special applications. 

f a. One deputed to exercise authority on behalf 
of the sovereign or of the sovereign power; a 
proconsul, a viceroy, a Lord Lieutenant (of Ireland). 

e 1490 in Gairdner Lett. Rich. Ill * Hen. VII (Rolls) 
App. A, Our right gode lord Gerald erle of Kildare your 
depute lieutenaunt of this your land of Irland. 1568 BiaLE 
(Bishops') 1 Kings xxii. 47 There was then no kyng in 
Edom, the deputie was king. — Acts xviii. 12 When Gallio 
was the deputie of Achaia. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, III. ii. 
260 You sent me Deputie for Ireland. 1696 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 3190/3 My Lord Capell, Lord Deputy of Ireland. 1851 
Robertson Serm. Ser. iv. (1863) I. 7 There was there a 
deputy, that is, a proconsul. 

b. In the City of London, a member of the 
Common Council, who acts instead of an alderman 
in his absence ; a deputy alderman. 

"557 Order 0/ Hospitals C vi b, The Alderman of the 
Warde or his Deputie. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 11. iv. 92, 
I was before Master Tisick the Deputie, the other day. 
1712 Steele Sped. No. 503 F2 The deputy of the ward sat 
in that pew. 177a Ann. Reg. 79/2 Mr. Alderman Peers, 
with Mr. Deputy Judd. .presented a petition. 1837 Mimic. 
Corp. Inq. Commission, Every alderman, except the 
alderman of Bridge Without, appoints a Deputy, who must 
be a Common-Councilman of the Ward. 1894 l\ O. London 
Directory, Common Council.— The first-named in each Ward 
is the Deputy. 

C. An officer in a coal-mine. (See quots.) 
1851 Greenwell CoaUrade Terms Northumb. ff Durh. 
22 Deputies, a set of men employed in setting timber for the 
safety of the workmen ; also in putting in brattice and 
brattice stoppings. They also draw the props from places 
where they are not required for further use. 1893 Daily 
News go Nov. 2/4 The deputies . . test the beams and other 
protective appliances put up, examine the passage walls and 
roofs and the state of the atmosphere, and tell the ' de- 
tallers ' what to do. 

d. The manager of a common lodging-house. 
1851 Mayhew Lond. Labour I. 249 In some places knives 
and forks are not provided, unless a penny is left with the 
• deputy', or manager, till they are returned. 1888 7/Wi 
13 Oct. 1 2/1 She acted as deputy to the house ia question 
[a common lodging-house]. 

3. A person elected to represent a constituency ; 
a member of a representative legislative assembly. 
Chamber of Deputies', the second house in the 
national assembly of France, and some other coun- 
tries. 

1600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 76 The three estates of 
the Realme, that is, the Clergie, the Nobilitie, and the 
Deputies of the Cities and townes. .at Lisbone. 1777 Watson 
Philip II (1839) 381 William .. meant .. to remove the 
assembly of the States (which was summoned to meet at 
Middlehurgh) to a situation in which the deputies would 
not be so much influenced by the emissaries of Spain. 179a 
Gent I. Ma$. LXII. 11. 945 Three hundred and seventy-one 
deputies, assembled in one of the halls of the palace of the 
Thuillenes. 1809 Kendall Trav . I. v. 27 The deputies are 
now frequently denominated representatives. They were 
anciently called committee-men. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rez: 
III. 11. vi, Deputy Thuriot, be who was Advocate Thuriot. 
1863 Mary Howitt F. Bremer s Greece I. viii. 264 The 
Deputies are chosen by the people for three years. 

4. aitrib. and Comb. Deputed; acting or ap- 
pointed to act instead of . . ; vice- . . . 

1548 Hall Chron. 211 b, Either chief Capitain of Caleis or 
els deputie Capitain. 16*4 Sanderson Serm. I. 243 The 
poor you shall alwayes have with you, as my deputy-re- 
ceivers t but me (in person) ye shall not have always. 1645 
Rutherford Tryalff Tri. Faith (1845) 379 Christ's love to 
us was not deputy-love.. he loved us not by a vicar. 1695 
Lond. Gay. No. 3099/3 Mr. Godfrey, Deputy Governor of 
the Bank of England. 1805 Wellington in Gurw. Desp. 
III. 659 To appoint Captain Bellingham to be Deputy 
Quarter Master general in Mysore. 1843 Macaulay Ess., 
Mad. D'Arblay, Singing women escorted by deputy hus- 
bands. 1863 H. Cox Instit. t. Yii. 92 The deputy-speakers 
are usually the chief judges of the courts of Westminster. 
i88x Rt. Hon. A.W. Peel in Times 2 Feb. 6/4 That Standing 
I Order is enabling only, and provides for the appointment 



DERAIGN. 

and duties of the Deputy-Speaker during the unavoidable 
absence of the Speaker. 

Deputy, v. rare. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To ap- 
point or send as deputy ; to depute. 

1605 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iii. in. Law 1126 Frail 
Aaron, Deputi'd During his [Moses'] absence, all the Flock 
to guide. X867 Quiver 186 Thrush, linnet, blackbird . . 
deputied the lark with praise to heaven. 

Deputyship. [f. Deputy sb. + -ship]. The 
office, terra of office, or position of a deputy. 

1577-87 Holinshed Chron. 111. 1079/2 Richard Beau* 
champe earle of Warwike. .being, .deputie for John duke of 
Bedford (being regent of France) did . .obteine manie castels 
in his deputieship. 1624 Capt. J. Smith Virginia v. 190 
Tbey would not be gouernlesse when his Deputiship was 
expired. 1765 Cowper Let. to J. Hill 8 Nov., I heartily 
wish him joy of his deputyship. 1881 Mrs. Oliphant 
Harry Joscelyn II. 281 The state into which his work 
must have got, but for the strenuous and anxious deputy- 
ship of his clerk. 

TDequantitate, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. De- 
II. 1 + L. quanltiat-evi quantity; see -ate 3 7.] 
trans. To diminish the quantity or amount of. 

1646 Sib T. Bhowne Pseud. Ep. 11. v. 86 This we affirm e of 
pure gold, for that which is currant, .by reason of its allay. . 
is actually dequantitated by fire. 1656 in Blount Glossogr. 

t Dequa ; ss, dequaxe, v. Obs. rare~K [a. 
OF. dequasser, decasser to break down, crush, f. 
De- I. 1 + quasser, casser to break : see Cabs, 
Quash, Decass.J trans. To break down, crush. 

c 1400 Test. Love 1. (1560) 276 b/i Thus with sleight shalt 
thou surmount and dequace the yvell in their herts. 

De quoi, dequoy, obs. forms of Decoy sb* 

Der, obs. form of Dare v., Dear, Deer. 

Deracinate (di'rarsmf't), v. [f. F. d4racine-r 
(in OF. desr-) t i. de 1 -, des-, L. Dis- + ratine root ; 
see -ate 3 7.] trans. To pluck or tear up by the 
roots ; to uproot, eradicate, exterminate, lit. andy?^. 

1599 Shaks. Hen . V, v. ii. 47 The Culter rusts, That should 
deracinate such Sauagery. 1606 — Tr. $ Cr. 1. iii. 99. 
1659 B. Harris ParivaVs Iron Age 27 But neither Arms, 
nor Victories . . [were] able to deracinate or root out this 
Doctrine. 1788 Lond. Mai;. 477 To deracinate and anni- 
hilate the whole system of moral, historical and revealed 
asseverations. 1883 Stevenson Silverado S$. (1886) 80 
Disembowelling mountains and deracinating pines I 
b. trans/. 

1843 E. Jones Poems, Sens. $ Event 167 Chill every river 
into stagnancy, Deracinate the fruitful earth of growth. 

Hence Deracina-tion, eradication, extirpation. 

c 1800 tr. Sonninfs Trav. I. 227 (L.) Nothing can resist 
an extreme desire to appear beautiful. The women submit 
to a painful operation — to a violent and total deracination. 

t Dera*de, v. Obs. rare. [ad. L. derad-Zre to 
scrape or shave off, f. De- I. 2 + radZre to shave.] 
trans. To scrape off or away. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 378 Zopissa is Pitch de- 
raded from off maritimous ships. Ibid. 658 Quinces, .must 
be. .not brayed, but deraded. 

tDeradiate(d^-di,^t),v. Obs. rare. [f.DE- 
I. 2 + L. radidre t radidi- to emit rays, f. radius 
ray.] intr. To radiate forth. 

1650 GiAaLETON Paradoxes Prol. 3 Those three Lines, 
perpetually deradiating from the Center of Truth. 

Hence fDeradia'tioii, radiation from a point. 

1650 Chableton Paradoxes Prol. 33 The Starres trans- 
mitting their Influence, by invisible Deradiations ; 1704 
J. HAaais Lex. Techn. s.v. Actinobolism, The Diffusion 
or Deradiation of Light or Sound. 

Derai, obs. spelling of Deray. 

t Derai*gn, sb. Obs. In 4-5 dereyne, 5 de- 
ren3e, -rayn, 6 derene. [a. OF. des- f der-, de- 
raisne t -resne, -raigne, regne y -rene, f. desraisnier 
to Deraign. In Laws of William I. latinized as 
disraisnia.] The action of vindicating or maintain- 
ing one's right, esp. by wager of battle ; hence, a 
challenge to single combat ; a combat ; a duel. 

[129a Britton y. xii. § 2 Ces plays soint comensables et 
pledables sicum en le graunt bref de dreit overt, mes nient 
par disreyne [transl. These pleas shall be commenced and 
tried in the same manner as the great writ of right patent, 
but not by dereyne].] e 1300 K. A lis. 7353 This dereyne, 
by the barouns Is y-mad, by alle bothe regiouns. t 1375 
Barbour Bruce xm. 324 On sarisenis thre deren^eis did 
he ; And [in-till] ilk derene of thai He vencust sarisenis 
twa. e 1470 Harding Chron. ix. iv, Turnus then was slayn : 
Eneas did that dedc and that derayn With mighty strokes. 
c 1500 Lancelot 23x3 I have o frend haith o dereyne ydoo, 
And I can fynd none able knycht tharto. 1513 Douglas 
Mneis xn. vu 15 Suffir me "perform my derene by and by. 

1658 Phillips, Derein. .signifieth the proof of an action 
which a man affirraeth that be bath done, and his adversary 
denies. Hence in Kersey, Bailey, Ash, etc. 

Derargn, v. 1 Obs. exc. Hist. Forms : 3 de- 
renne, 3-4 dereyne, 4 derer^e, -erne, 4-6 de- 
rayne, -aine, 5 derreyne, darreyn, darayne, 
5-6 darreyne, -rayne, 5-7 darreine, 6 derene, 
darrein, -raine, -r eigne, 6-7 dereigne, derraine, 
darraigne, 7 darrayne, deraigne, 7-8 darrain, 
7- deraign. [a. OF. deraisnier, -resnier, -rainier, 
-reiner, -regner, desr-, to render a reason or account 
of, explain, defend, etc., f. de-, des- (see De- I. 6) + 
raisnier to speak, discourse, declare, plead, defend 
late L. type *rationare> f. ration-cm reckoning, 
account, rendering of reason. The compound may 
have itself been formed in late L. : cf. the med .L. 



DERAIGN. 

forms de~ t di-, dirralionarc m Du Cange ; disrais- 
nare, disrainnidre, were lalinizeil from OF. Cf. 
also Arraign (OF. araisnier).] 

1. tram. Law. To prove, justify, vindicate ; esp. 
to maintain or vindicate (a right, claim, ctc.\ by 
wager of battle ; to dispute, contest (the claim, 
etc., of another, asserting an opposing claim). 

[1x9a Hritton i. xxiii. % 11 Si felonie, adunc doune le 
defcudour gage a sey defendre, ct le apelour gage pur la 
cause desreyncr \trnnsl. I f felony, then let the defendant 
give security to defend himself, and the appellor security to 
prove the cause).] c 1335 Coer de L. 7008 That hyniseli 
agayn fyve and twenty men, In wylde field wolde fyghfe, 
To derayne Codes ryghte. i34°-7° Alisaunder 124 *o 
lache hym as Lorde belond for to hnue, Or deraine it with 
dintes & deedes of armes. 1375 BA»aoua Bruce ix. 746 
In-to playn fichting, >he suld press till dcrcn^e Jour nctit. 
c 1400 Desir. Troy 13084 There was no huerne with pat bold 
the batell to take, The right to derayne with the rank duke. 
•539 Act 31 Hen. VI U, c. 1 5 2 li.uery of the saide ioint 
tenantes . . maie haue aide of the other . . to the intent to 
dereigne the warrantie paramount. 1618 Coke On Litt. 6 a. 
a 1680 Uutleh Rem. (1759) I. 333 Vou bestow much Pains 
to prove .. that the King is not above the Law.. And this 
you deraign, as you call it, so far, that at length you say, 
the King hath not, by Lnw, so much Power, as a Justice 
of Peace, to commit any Man to Prison. 1741 T. Robinson 
Gavelkind vi. iso Who shall deraign that Warranty. 

2. trans. To vindicate or maintain a claim to 
(a thing or person) ; to claim the possession of, 
csp. by wager of battle ; to challenge. 

ft 1140 Wohunge in Cott.Hom. 385 Ihesu swete ihesu..bu 
me derenncdes wi3 like, end makedes of me wrecche pi 
leofmon and spuse. r 1330 R. Hrvnne Ch ron. (1 810) 330 
Ageyn Kyng Edward, Scotland to dereyne, Wilh werre & 
bntail hard, r 1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 751 Thou art a 
worthy knycht And wilncst to darreyne [v. r. derreyne, 
darreyn, darreine, dereynel hire by bataille. 1893 J. C. 
Hlompielo Hist. Sonldem 1a Richard de Middelton came 
and deraigned that Manor in the King's Court. 

3. To settle or decide (a claim or dispute) by 
judicial argument and decision, by wager of battle, 
etc. ; to determine. 

c 1330 R. Rrunne Chron. W«r (Rolls) 12629 W J*>« sette 
chaiange berynne, .t>orow bataille schalhit bedereynt. 1387 
Tbkvisa Higden (Rolls) Vll. 9<i pe cause schuldebe de ; 
teynede by dent of swerd. c 1430 Lydc. Bochas 11. xxu. (i554> 
50 b, God and trouth was atwene them tweine Egall ludge 
their quarel to darayne. 1513 Douglas ACneis xu. xi. 184 
Lat mc stand to my chance, 1 tak on hand For to derene 
the mater with this brand. 1601 F. Tate Househ. Ord. 
Kdiv. II, $ 89 (1876) 53 After thei have dereigned before the 
steward, thresorer, and the serjantes of thaccount what fee 
thei shal have for such a present. 1809 IUwuwen Domesday 
Bk. 460 The jury of the Wapentake have deraigned them to 
the use of the King. 
1 4. To deratgn battle {combat ', etc.) : a. l o 
maintain (a wager of battle or single combat) in 
vindication of a claim, right, etc. Obs. 

ci&oSir Femmb. 965 5ifhe mi^te flfor bat hatail to 
dereyne profry hym forb to fi^te. c 1386 Chaucer A nt. s'J . 
773 Two harneys .. suffisaunt and mete to darreyne The 
bataille in the feeld bitwix hem tweyne. 1548 Hall Chron. 
(1800) 4 Henry of Lancastre Duke of Herfforde Appellantc & 
Thomas Duke of Norfolkc Deftndante have., been redy 
to darraine the batteill like two valiant Knyghtes & hardy 
champions. i$86 Ferne Blaz. Gentrie 509 lo vnderstand 
the order of the derayning, gagine and loyning of those 
battailes, or single combates. 1600 '1 ate in Gutch Coll. Cur. 
1. 7 Combats personal that are derrained for causes capital. 

f b. To engage in battle, do battle ; whence (in 
Spenser, etc.) to set the battle in array. Obs. 

ri534tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden 1844) 88 When 
Duke Richard had hearde the ambassadours..he was afeard 
to darraigne battaile. i$& Hall Chron, 47.' l 'he Kyng of 
Englande . . chose a place mete and convenient^ Tor twoo 
armies to darrayne battail. 1500 Spenseb F.Q. n. 11. ao 
Three valiant knights to see . to darraine A triple warre 
with triple enmitee. 1593 Shakb. 3 Hen, VI, 11. . M. 7* Dar- 
raigne your battell, for they are at hand. 160a Cabew 
Cornwall (1760) 195 Then darrayning a kmde ofbattelKbut 
without arines) the Caisarians got the overhand. 1608 Hev- 
wooo Sallust's iuiurth. (1609) ao This happened towards 
the evening, no fit time to darraigne a battaile. 1654 Vil. 
vain Epit. Ess. 1. 54 The .. Kings .. darraind battle with 
4 Forreners. a 1756 G. West Abuse Trav. xx. 8 [imitating 
Spenser] As if he meant fierce battle to darrain. 

t c. To dispose v troops, etc.) in battle array ; to 
array ; to order. (Loose applications of the word 
by the Elizabethan archaisls.) Obs. 



IV. ix. 4 rle gan aavise now oesi nc moic u*u«/.ij *»»«v 
cnterprize, for greatest glories gayne. 1599 Nashs Lenten 
Stuffe so The lesser pigmeis. .thought it meete to . . elect a 




God admitted Man to insert this Seed-Koyal 
alogy of the World, and to deraign his Pedigree in Torm 
amongst the Descendants of Adam. 
+ Derai'gn, v. 2 Obs. Also 6 derene, derain, 
darrayne, 7 dereign. [a. OF. desngntr, variant 
oldesrcngicr f mo&.Y. dfratigcr to put out of ranks, 
Dehange.] 

1. To pet into disorder ; to derange, disarrange. 

tSoo-JoDuNBAa Now CnmisAige 56 Bcfoir no wicht 1 did 
complene, So did her denger me derene. 1530 Palscr. 
S o6/a, 1 darrayne (Lydgat), I chaunge or alter a thing from 
one purpose to another. Je tmnsmne. Ihis worde w nat 
yet adraytted in our comen spetche. 1700 Phillips ^ed. 
Kersey , Deraigne. .to disorder or turn out or Course. 

Vol. III. 
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2. passive. To be discharged from (religious) 
orders: see Debaign>ient2. 

1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 43 b, He that Is professed 
mouke etc. shalbe a monke, and as a monke snathe taken 
for terme of his natural life, except he l>ce derained by the 
lawe of holye churche (Fr. Sinon que it soii dcrrtgnc y In 
ley de saint esglise]. 1601 Fuujecke "tPt. Parall. 1 1 If 
in auncient time a Monke. Fryer, or Cannon professed, 
which was no Soueraigne of an house, had grauntcd to one 
an annuitie, this was a voyd graunt, though he had beene 
after dereigned, or made Soueraigne of the same house, or 
some other. i6t8 (see Debarkment 1 ]. 1661 J. Stephens 
Procurations 39 Those Religious persons being deraigned 
and dispersed, were not. .subject to Visitation. g 

b. trans/. 1778 Love Feast 36 Invested once, no Saint 
can be deraign a. , 

Derargnment ] . Hist. [a. OF. desrais/te- 
ment, derailment, f. desraisnier : see Deuaign r. 1 
and -ment.] The act of deratgning ; »Deuaionj/'. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kcrsey\ Deraign in ent, a deraigningor 
proving. 1865 Nichols Britton II. 392 These pleas shall 
be commenced and tried in the same manner as the great 
writ of right patent, but not so as to admit of deraignment 
[AFr. disreyne\. 

+ Derai gnment 2 . Obs. [a.QF.desrenemertt, 
f. dcsrcgticr : see Deraign v. 2 and -ment.] Dis- 
charge from n religious order. 

1539 Act 31 Hen. VII I > c. 6 The same religious persons, 
and euery of them shall be made able . . to sue, and be sued 
in all manner of actions . . after the time of their seueral 
deraignements, or departinge out of their religion. i6a8 
Coke On Litt. 136 b, Deraignment, a displacing, or turning 
out of his order. So when a Monke is derained, he is de- 
graded and turned out of his order, and become a lay man. 
1668 Hale Pref.RolUs Abridgntent 4 Profession, Deraign. 
ment, and the several Appendixes relating thereto, made 
considerable Titles in the old Year Books. 

Derail (d/r*M\ v. [ad. mod.F. dtrailler (in 
Bescherclle's Fr. Diet. 1845, adm. by Academic in 

1878) 1 to go off the rails f. dt- ( = De- II. 2) + 
rail Rail. Introduced from French about 1850, 
but app. teceived into general use first in U.S.] 

1. intr. To run off or leave the rails. 

1850 Laroner Raihuay Economy yibfoot-notey Derailment 
—I have adopted this word from the French . . the verb to de- 
rail or to be derailed may be used in a corresponding sense. 
1864 \Vlbster, Derail, to run off frnm the rails of a rail- 
way, as a locomotive. Lardner. 1883 A. Cra*<r in Leisure 
Hour 384/3 It [the locomotive! had 'derailed'. 1883 m 
Cassell [tbe only sense given : characterized a&Amertean\. 

2. trans. To cause (a train, etc.) to have the 
rails ; to throw off the rails. 

1850 Laroner Railway Economy 127 On the 16th Septem- 
ber 1847, on the Manchester and Liverpool Railway, the last 
carriage of the express train, having two passengers in it, 
was derailed. Ibid., The displacement only became great 
enough to derail the wheels on the arrival of the last coach 
Bt the point. t88i Philad. Record No. 3416. 1 I'lheyl 
stoppedfour cars forcibly, derailed them. 1881 M Reynolds 
Engine^riting Life 33 Having their engines de-railed. 
189a Daily News 4 Apr. a/4 The faster a train ran, the more 
likely would it be to derail any impediment on the track. 

Hence Derai led ///. a., Derailing vbl. sb. 

!88i Nature XXV. 2.46 A ballasted floor of sufficient 
strength to hold up a derailed locomotive. 1884 Christ ia/t 
World 5 June 419/5 The cause of the derailing of the 
carriages, 1891 Times a6 Sept. 5/1 The telegraph pole 
having been broken down, by the derailed carriages. 

Derailment (d/r/'-lmcnt). [ad. mod.K. dfrail- 
lemenl (cited by lJeschcrclle 1845, from K Tour- 
neaux 1841), f. dtrailler: see prcc. Introduced 
from French e iS^o : at first chiefly used in U. S.] 
Said of a railway train, etc. : The fact of leaving 
or being thrown off the rails. 

1850 Lahokr* Railway Economy 336 In most cases of 
derailment*, it is the engine which escapes from the rails. 
[Foot-note*. I have adopted this word from the French : 
it expresses an effect . . for which we have not yet had any 
term in our railway nomenclature. Hy derniltement is 
meant the escape of the wheels of the engine or carnage from 
the rails.1 1864 \Vkbste», Derailment, the state of being 
off the rails of a railway, as a locomotive. Lardner. 1880 
7Yw«3oJan.(.9wm Railways), The number of accidents 
..was 177, of which 55 are classed as derailments, 55 as 
collisions. 1880 St, James's Gat. 17 Aug. ia, I do not now 
refer to the influence of speed in producing a derailment. 

t Derarn, v. Obs. rare. [f. De- I. 1 + Rain v.) 
intr. To rain down, fall as rain. # 

c isfa Cavsnoish Metr. Visions, Ld. Seymour, in Lt/e 
lVolsey (ii7s) II. 109 When 1 the teares shold se from hir 
face derayn. ^. 

Derain(e, variants of Deraign v. Obs. 




uisarruv, uiawiv^i , ... ^ - • - ' ' 

L. dis- + rettc, ren& mod.F. rang Rank, order. 
Not in Johnson ; considered by him as French :— 

• It is not easy to guess how Dr. Warburton missed this 
opportunity of inserting a French word, by reading.—and 
the wide arch Of derang'd empire fall !— Ant. *CUi, 
which, if deranged were an English word, would be pre- 
ferable both to r»/Wand ranged*. Shahs. 1765 VII. 107.] 

1. trans. To disturb or destroy the arrangement 
or order of; to throw into confusion ; to disarrange. 

1777 Robertson Hist. Amer. (1778) II. vi. 173 Lest the 
order of the procession should be deranged, he moved so 
slowly, that the Spaniards became impatient. i793C*AUFtmD 
in Ld. Auckland's Corr. I II. in The approach of an army 
would. .probably derange what has been decreed in regard 
to tbe Vendee. 1836 Macgiluv»ay tr. HnmboldC s Trav. 
xx. 31 A country recently deranged by volcanic action. 1848 



DEBAY. 

Macallay Hist. Eng. XI. 531 This letter deranged all the 
projects of James. 1889 Spectator la Oct., If a dancing, 
girl deranges her dress too much. 

+ b. 'To remove from jjlacc or office, as the 
personal staff of a principal militaiy officer' 
(Webster 1828). Obs. 

1796 Moast Amer. Ceog. I. 344 The officers who have 
been deranged hy the several resolutions of Congress, upon 
the different reforms of the army. 

2. To disturb the normal state, working, or func- 
tions of; to put into a disordered condition; to 
cause to act abnormally. 

1776 Adam Smith IV. N. iv. vil (1868) II. 314 Both these 
kinds of monopolies derange more or less the natural dis- 
tribution of the stock of the society ; but they do not always 
derange it in the same way. 1789 ftl iLLa In Phil. Trans. 
LXXX. 80 The hill Knock Renestle is a magnetic mass 
of rock, which considerably deranges the compass. 1804 
AaERNETiiv Surg. Obs. 130 His constitution was so deranged 
by the irritation of the sore. 1861 Sia II. Utooi* Psychol, 
fug. II. it 39 Habits .. which tend in any degree to de* 
range the animal functions, should be scrupulously avoided. 

3. To disorder the mind or brain ol ; to unsettle 
the reason of. 

i8j5 Solthev Tale of Paraguay iv. 60 The trouble which 
our youth was thought to hear With such indifference 
hath deranged his head. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 
532 Minds deranged by sorrow. 

4. To disturb, interrupt. 

1848 Eraser's Mag. XXXVIII. 273, I ventured to derange 
your leisure. t88a St&venson New A rah. Nts. 351, I am 
sorry to have deranged you for so small a matter. 

1 lence Dera'nginj? vbl. sb. and pfil. a. 

1795 Jemina 11. 30 Iler share in this deranging incident. 
1870 Daily Neivt 5 Oct., All kinds of deranging influences 
are at work. 

Derangeable (d/r^-nd^Sb 1), a. [(. prec.+ 
-mile.] Liable to derangement. 

1843 Syd. Smith Lett. ID.), The real impediment, .is 
that derangeable health which belongs to old age. 

Deranged (d Wnd. ? d), //>/. a. [(. Derange v.] 

1. Put out of order; disordered, disarranged. 

1796 Mobsr Amer. Ceog. I. 346 Measures., to recover 
them 'commercial affairs! from their deranged situation. 
1809-10 Colesiogk Friend US65> 84 A deranged state of 
the digestive organs. 1875 Lyki.L Priuc. Geot. 1. 1. vii. 125 
The deranged and the horizontal formations. 

2. Disordered In mind ; insane. 

c 1790 WiLLOCK Voy. 319 When I came to mention . . they 
imagined 1 was still deranged, as ihcre was no such place, 
as I described. 1856 J. H. Newman Callista xii. mo The 
few persons whom he met . . thought him furious or deranged. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. a) III. 465 A man who is deranged 
and not right in his mind. 

Derangement ^d/r^-ndsmenO. [a. mod.F. 
derangement (1671 in Ilatzf), f. dt'ranger: sec 
Dekange and -ment.] 

1. Disturbance of order or arrangement ; dis- 
arrangement, displacement. 

1780 T. Jefferson Corr. \VTcs. 1859 I. 176 A strange 
derangement, indeed, our riders have got into, to be nine 
days coming from Hillsborough. 1854 Stocqleler Handtk. 
Brit. India 417 They could not le incorporated in their 
proper places without a \cry extensive reprint and R de- 
rangement of the entire work. 1875 Iafll Prmc. Ceol 
I. 1. vii. 116 Time must multiply the derangement of strata, 
in the ratio of antiquity. 

2. Disturbance of normal or regular order or 
working; the condition of being out of order ; 
disorder ; disorganization. 

1737 Berkeley Querist 8 457 Whether this folly may not 
produce, .an entire derangement of domestic life, .a general 
corruption in both sexes f 1766 Ciiestlre. Lett, cccxcviil 
(1702* IV. 331 It is a total dislocation and d/rangement. 
1805 W. Salnders Min. Waters 50a Without any con- 
siderable derangement in the digestive organs. 1836 *toi?OE 
Hist. Eng. (1858) I. ii. 146 The derangement of the woollen 
trade, .was causing distress all over the count ry. 

3. Disturbance of the functions of the mind ; ' 
mental disorder ; insanity. 

1800 Act 39-40 Geo. Ill, c 94 5 3 fjod.) Apprehended 
under circumstances that denote a derangement of mind. 
18 xb G. D. CoLLixsoN Law cone. Idiot t I. 1. iv. f JodA 
Many actions bear too marked a character of illusion, of 
derangement, of alienation of mind, that a man in his senses 
could not by aDy possibility commit them. 1815 Soirrnav 
Tale of Paraguay iv. 66 Mark of passion there was none ; 
None of derangement. 1874 Maudsley Resfions. in Ment. 
Dis. vii. 233 Supplying the interpretation of the previously 
obscure attacks of recurrent derangement. 

t Deration. Obs. rare- 1 , [n. of action from 
L. deradcre to shave off.] A scraping or shaving off. 

1684 tr. Bone ft Mere. Comfit, itt. 79 Tbe derasion made 
at the foresaid time is sufficient. 

Deray (d/r^-)» sb. arch. Also 4 derai, 4-5 
derray{e, dray, 5 derei ; 0. 4~5 dearay(e. Sec 
also Disray. [a. OF. desrei t desrat, later desrot, 
derei, derai, deroi t f. tonic stem of desreer: see 
Deray v., also Array v., Disarray.] 

fl. Disorder, disturbance, tumult, confusion. 
To make deray: lo create a disturbance, act vio- 
lently and noisily. Obs. {ox arch.). 

ex-no K. Alis. 1177 He tok Alisaoodre this deray. For to 
amende gef he may. cxyeSir Tristr. 3165 On canados 
sche gan crie And made gret deray. c 14*0 Anturtof Arth. 
xl, Ouerto draues thou so dre3ghe, and mace suche deray T 
ri4TO Henry Wallace \i. «39 T «« Khirreff cryt : Quha 
makLs that gret deray? t«3 Douglas yf^m vu. x. 77 
Tumus was by, and amyd this deray, Tbis bait fury of 
slauchtyr, and fell afray. 



DERAY. 

*i33° Fragm. Alexander, in Rouland % V. (1836) 
p. xxiii, i her men might reuthe y-sen Muchel desray, muchel 
gredeing. 1485 Caxton Ckas. Gt. 239 Wherof they maad 
grete noyse and desraye. 

f b. Impetuosity ; display of vigour or prowess. 

£1300 K. Alis. 2721 Sone he say A yong knyght, also of 
gret deray. . Ageyns him he gynneth to nde. c 1325 CWr 
de L. 502 The aventerous with gret deray So hard to our 
knyght he droff, Hys schelde in twoo peses roff. 
c. Disarray, confusion, modern archaism. 

1831 Hogg in Eraser's Mag. IV. 425 Whose beauty, form, 
and manners bland, Have wrought deray through all the 
land. 1850 Blackie Mschylns II. 196 Htm struck dismay 
In wild deray. 187a — Lays Highl. 82 They rove the vest, 
and in deray They flung her on the floor. 

f 2. Disorderly action towards any one ; violence, 
injury, insolent ill-treatment. To do or make deray 
to : to do violence to ; to disturb, molest. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 23346 (Cott) If pai suld for baa feluns 
prai, It war gain good and gret derai. c 1340 Ibid. 15568 
(Trin.) pou sal se hem jitt to ny}t do me greet deray. 1375 
Barbour Bruce xv. 438 Lordyngis, it war my will Till mak 
end of the gret deray That dowglass makis vs ilk day. 
£1440 York Myst. xxvii. 121 Peter I have prayed for the 
So that thou schall no^t drede his dray, c 1450 Guy Warw. 
<C.) 4336 Who hath done be all bys deray e. 1480 Caxton 
Ovid s Met. xn. xix, Achylles was full of desraye and 
inyquyte, and drewe the body of Hector by grete woodenes. 
? a 1550 Freiris of Berwik 536 In thy dtpa ir ting se thow 
mak no deray Vnto no wicht, bot frely pass thy way. 

3. Disorderly mirth and revelry as in a dance or 
similar festivity. Chiefly in the alliterative phrase 
dancing and deray. arch. 

1500-ao Dunbar Poems Ixxviii. 14 For din, nor danceing, 
nor deray, It will nocht walkin me no wise. 1513 Douglas 
SEneis 1. xi. /leading, Off the bancat, and of the greit deray, 
And how Cupide inflambes the lady gay. a 1550 Christis 
Kirke Gr. i, Wes nevir in Scotland hard nor sene Sic 
dansing nor deray. 1807 J. Stagg Poems 65 Wi' Jowpin', 
dancin r and deray. 1824 Scorr Redgauntlet Let. xi, There 
was . . dancing and deray within. 1837 Carlvle Fr. Rev. 
I. ti. 1. xii, So have we seen fond weddings, .celebrated with 
an outburst of triumph and deray, at which the elderly 
shook their heads. 1892 Daily Neivs 2 Dec. 5/2 The 
dancing and deray were so public that all classes had tbeir 
share of the fun. 

•fl 4. erron. for Array. 
. JS38 Aberdeen Reg. V. 16 (Jam.) To be in thair best deray 
ilk pcrsone. 

t i)eray (dfr^ 1 -), v. Obs. Also dray. [a. OF. 

desreer, -reier, -rayer, later desroier, derroyer, de- 
rayer, = Pr. desreiar, It. disredare :— Rom. type 
*des-rcddre, f. L. Dis- + -reddre, f. *redo preparation, 
order : see Array. (The atonic stem in OF. was 
desre-, the tonic desrei-, *rai-, -rot-, which was 
afterwards extended to the inf. and other atonic 
forms.)] rejl. and intr. To act or behave in a dis- 
orderly manner ; to rage. 

1340-70 Alisaunder 883 Nectanabus . . graithes him sone 
Dcraide as a dragoun dreedful in fight, c 1350 Will. Paler?ie 
1210 pus despitusly be duk drayed him panne. Ibid. 2061 
He derated him as a deuel. 

II Used for Deraign v. 1 [Confusion of derayne 
with in fin. deraye(n.'] 

C1314 Guy Warw. (A.) 3915 Finde a Sarrazin ojper a kni?t, 
& he schafanober finde, pat schal deray[nel his ri^t kinde. 
c 1325 Coer de L. 5456 wylt thou graunt with spere and 
scheeid Deraye the ryght in the feelae. 

Derayn.e, variants of Deraign v. Obs. 

Derb, a. rare. ? nonce -wd. [a. Ger. derb com- 
pact, solid, rough.] Rough, nncrystallized, massive. 

1825 Coleridge Aids R eff.yig If.. I oppose transparent 
chrystallized Alumen to opake derb (unchrystallized) 
Alumen. 

Derby (daubi, daubi). The name of a town 
(in OF. named by the Northmen De'oraby, De'orby) 
and shire of England, and of an earldom named 
from the shire or county. See also Darby. Hence 

1. Proper name of the most noted annual horse- 
race in England, founded in 1780 by the twelfth 
Earl of Derby, and run at the Epsom races, usually 
on the Wednesday before, or the second Wednesday 
after, Whitsunday (the actual date being fixed each 
year in connexion with those of the Newmarket 
and Ascot meetings, by the Jockey Club). 

1844 W. H. Maxwell Sports <$■ Adv. Scot I. xxxix. (1855) 
305 What care I about Oaks or Derbys? 1848 Disraeli in 
Harper's Mag. Aug. (1883) 340/2 'You do not know what 
the Derby is. ' Ves I do. It is the Blue Ribbon of the 
Turf. 1871 M. Collins Mrq. $ Merck. II. vi. 161, I had 
been to the Derby. 

b. Hence attrib. and in comb.., as Derby day, 
the day on which the ' Derby ' is run, ; Derby dog, 
the proverbial dog on the race-course, after this 
has been otherwise cleared ; hence allusively, some- 
thing sure to turn up or come in the way. 

1862 Times 6 June, It was a real Derby gathering, and, if 
possible, a Derby gathering exaggerated with all its queer 
milange of high and low. 1871 M.Collins Mrq. Merck. 
I. vi. 100 On a Derby Day the hill at Epsom is throrjged 
with them. 1885 Times 4 June 10/2 The reputation which 
invariably attaches to a Derby winner. 

c. trans/. Of similar important races in other 
countries, as The French Derby. 

1800 Whitakcr*s Aim. 584/1 The winner of the French 
Derby. 1804 Daily News 20 Feb. 5/3 The great ' Snowshoe 
Derby' took place on Sunday and yesterday at Holmen- 
kollen near Christiania. 
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2. Short for Derby hat : a stiff felt hat with a 
rounded crown and narrow brim. U.S. 

x888 Pall MallG. 12 June 14/1 Girls or young ladies are 
seen with their hands thrust deep into the ulster pocket . . 
the derby tipped on one side. Ibid. 24 Sept. 11/1 Low felt 
hats— Derby hats, as they are generally called here [U. S.] 
—were universal. 

3. Plastering. « Dabby 5. 

1823-4* [see Darrv 5]. 1876 W. Papworth in Encycl. 
Brit. IV. 504 He is furnished with ..a hand float, a quirk 
float, and a derby or darby, which is a long two-handled 
float for forming the floated coat of lime and hair. 

4. Derby neck ~ Debbyshibe neck. 

1769 T. Prosser {title\ An Account of the Method of Cure 
of the Bronchocele, or Derby-neck. 1771 Barretti Journ. 
Loud, to Genoa II. 148 Gavays mean a Derby-neck or a 
man that has a Derby-neck. 

Derbyshire (da*ibi-, doubifai). [In OE. 
Ddorby-scir, De'orbl-scir : see prec] The shtre or 
county of Derby in England. Hence 

1. Derbyshire neck : a swelling of the thyroid 
gland; bronchocele, goitre; so called as being 
endemic in parts of that county. 

1802 Beddoes Hygtia vi. 67 The water of melted snow has 
been held by many authors to be the cause of the broncho- 
cele or Derbyshire neck. 1836 Sia G. Heao Home Tour 
117 The malady, .called the * Derbyshire neck ' — an endemic 
protuberance in the throat, or goitre. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. 
Surg. 1. igi Goitre, or Derbyshire neck, is very common. 

2. Derbyshire spar, f drop : fluor-spar. 

1772 Gilpin Lakes Cumberland (1788) II. 217 It., is 
known in London by the name of the Derbyshire drop. But 
on the spot it is called Blue John. 1788 Cronstedfs Min. 
26 Pieces of Derbyshire spar, through which the light of 
a candle formed many images. 1854 J. Scop fern in Orr y s 
Circ. Sc. Chem. 64 Derbyshire spar (fluoride of calcium). 

Derche, obs. form of Dibge. 

t Der-do ing, a. Obs. rare— l . A pseudo- 
archaism of Spenser, app. from dare-do taken as a 
componnd verb, with pple. in -ing (cf. Debbing-do) 
taken in the sense * Doing daring deeds \ 

Dere-doingas a legitimate combination would mean 1 harm- 
doing, mischief- working \ 

1590 SpENSEa F. Q. 11. vii. 10 Me ill befits, that in derdoing 
amies And honours suit my vowed daies do spend, Unto thy 
bounteous baytes . . to attend. 

t Dere, W>. Obs. Forms : 3-6 dere, 4-5 der, 
5 (darr), deire, derre, deerre, 5-6 deere, 5-7 
Sc. deir, 6 deare, 7 dial. dare. [f. Debe v. : 
perhaps a continuation of OE. dam (whence ME. 
darr) with the vowel assimilated to the vb. : cf. MDu. 
dere, in Kilian dere, deyre 1 nocumentum, offensa, 
noxa \ See next.] Harm, hurt, injury, mischief, 
csp. in phr. to do {a person} dere. 

c 1250 Gen. <5- Ex. 1214 Pharaon bannede vt his here, Israel 
he 8ho5te to don dere. c 1330 R. Bhunne Chron. Wace 
(Rolls) 8904 Now may 3e lyghtly bere be stones to schip 
wybouten dere. 14.. Gre?tc Knt. 401 in Sir Gawaytic 
(Bannatyne Club) App. 237 If itt be poynt of any warr, 
There shall noe man doe you noe darr. £1460 Toivneley 
Myst. (Surtees) 149 Wylle ye do any dere to my chyld and 
me? f 1485 Digby Myst. (1882) 11. 192, 1 shall the socor in 
euery dere. c 1570 Pride Lcnul. (1841) 13 Many a vice . . 
Which do, and nave done this land mickle deere. 1603 
Philotus lxxiii, 3ow mon first to me sweir, That }e to me 
sail do na deir. 1674 Rav N. C. Words 13 Dare, harm or 
pain . . It does me no dare, i. e. no harm. 

t Dere, v. Obs. Forms: 1 derian, 2-4 derie(n, 
(4 deri, derye), 2-3 deren, 3-6 dere, 4-5 der, 
(4-7 deere, 5 deire, dayre, 5-6 deyre, 6 dear(e, 
Sc. deir, 6 -7 dare). [OE. dorian, d£rigan — OFris. 
dera, OS. derian, MDu. deren (daren), Du. deren, 
OHG. terjan, tcren, MHG. WGer. *darian ) 
f. WGer. *dara str. fern., OHG. tara, OE. darn, 
hurt, harm, injury, damage.] 

1. trans. To hurt, harm, injure. 

In OE. intrans. with dative, * to do harm to*. 

cSS8 K. /Elfbed Boeth. vii. § 3 Jfcet him oa stormas derian 
ne mahan. cxij$ Lamb. Horn. 13 Ne pet eou seal derien 
nouSer here ne hunger. C1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 79 
Flesliche lustes be derieS ure sowle. c 1300 Havetok 574 
Leoun or wlf . . Or ober best, bat wolde him dere. 1380 Lay 
Folks* Catech. (Lamb. MS.) 831 Fals wytnesse pow noon 
beere J?y neyjbore wyityngly to dere. ^1470 Henrv 
Wallace »x. 164 He gert him suer Fra that day furth he suld 
him neuir der. £-1510 Barclay Mirr. Gd. Manners (1570) 
D iv, Who is without trespasse, what can him hurt or dere. 
1573 Tusser Hush. \\. (1878)8 Great charge so long did dare 
me. c 1613 Chapman Iliad xi. 406 The wound did dare him 
sore. 1613 T. Potts Disc. Witches (1845) K ij a, The stick 
nor the stake shall never deere thee, 
b. absol. To do harm, * hurt \ 

a iioo O.E. Chron. an. 1032 Gehwaerhit [bat wildefyr] de- 
rode eac on manejum stowum. a 1300 Cursor M. 10014 
(Cott.) t>at nathing mai cum in bat ders. c 1386 Chaucer 
Sqr.'s /'. 232 And of Achilles for his queinte spere, For he 
coube wib it bope hele and dere. £1400 Destr. Troy 1293 
Ffor to dere for the dethe of his dere cosyn. 

2. To trouble, grieve, vex, annoy, incommode. 

c 1340 Cursor M. jyj7 (Trio.) To be king not wol him 
dere. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) iii. 9 Stagez . . ilk ane abouen 
ober» to see be iustyng, so pat nane schall dere oper, ne lett 
oVer to see. c 1400 Destr. Troy 13550 Now me bus, as a 
beggar, my bred for to thigge At doris vpon dayes, that 
dayres me full sore. 1481 Caxton R eynard xxxix. (Arb.) 
106 That dered hym so moche that he wyste not what to 
saye . . he was so angry in his herte. 1559 Mirr. Mag. t Dk. 
Suffolk x, When we {envoys] shewed wherein eche other 
dered, we sought out meanes al quarels to haue clered. 1674 
Rav S.$E. C. Words 64 It dares me, it pains or grieves me. 



DERELICTION. 

Hence De'ring vbl. sb.; De'ring (derend, de- 
Hynde) ppl. a., doing harm, hurtful. 

a 1325 Prose Psalter liv. [Iv.] 3 Hij were derend to me in ire. 
1340 Ayetib. 63 per byeb leazinges belpinde, and leazinges 
likynde, and leazinges deriynde. ^1400 Destr. Troy 11003 
Dyng hom to dethe for deyring of other, c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 118 Derynge or noyynge, noenmmtum, gravamen. 

Dere, obs. form of Dare vJ&, Deak, Deer. 

Derect, obs. var. of Direct. 

tDe'reful, <*. Obs. [?f. Dere sb. + -ful.] 
Full of grief, sorrowful. 

? a 1400 Morte Artlu 4054 Thane drawes he to Dorsett . . 
Derefulle dredlesse with drowppande teris. 

Dereign(e, dereine, var. Deraign v. Obs. 

Derelict (de-rnikt), a. and sb. [ad. L. dere- 
lid-us, pa. pple. of derelinqutre to forsake wholly, 
abandon, f. De- I. 3 + relinqueye to leave, for- 
sake.] A. adj. 

1. Forsaken, abandoned, left by the possessor or 
guardian ; esp. of a vessel abandoned at sea ; trans/. 
said of land left dry by the recession of the sea. 

1649 Jer. Tavlor Gt. Exemp. l i. F 10 The affections 
which these exposed and derelict children bear to their 
mothers. 1700 Luttrell Brief Rel. {1857) 1 V. 640 A tryal 
before the barons of the exchequer . . about derelict lands 
left by the sea in Vorkshire. 1848 Hallam Mid. Ages L 
Notes iii. (1B55) I. 106 Gaul, like Britain .. had become 
almost a sort of derelict possession, to be seized by the occu- 
pflnt. 1888 Times zi Aug. 9/3 Massowah, which, having 
been abandoned and left derelict by Egypt . . was seized by 
I taly as a rex nullius. 

Jig. 1774 Burke Amer. Tax. Wks. (1842) I. J71 They 
easily prevailed, so as to seize upon the vacant, unoccupied, 
and derelict minds of his friends. 

2. Guilty of dereliction of duty; unfaithful, de- 
linquent (Cf.S.). Hence Derelictness. 

1864 Daily Tel. 13 Sept., Probably you will think that 
United States Commissioner Newton was very * derelict* in 
his duty. 1888 The Voice (N.Y.) 4 Oct., The derelictness 
of many officials in Kansas. 

B. sb. 

1. A piece of property abandoned by the owner 
or guardian ; esp. a vessel abandoned at sea. 

1670 Lond. Gat. No. 534/1 A small Virginia ship laden 
with Tobacco, which they seised as a Derelict, pretending 
the men had forsaken the ship. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl., 
Derelicts, in the civil law, are such goods as are wilfully 
thrown away, or relinquished by the owner. 1838 De 
Quincey Mod. Greece Wks. Xiy. 320 Often . . plague . . 
would absolutely depopulate a region . . In such cases, mere 
strangers would oftentimes enter upon the lands as a dere- 
lict. 1877 W. Thomson Cruise Challenger iv. 61 On the 
morning of March 23rd we steamed in search of the derelict, 
b. A person abandoned or forsaken. 

1728 Savage Bastard Pref, I was a Derelict from my 
cradle. 1873 Browning Red Cott. Nt.-cap 258 To try con- 
clusions with my helplessness, — To pounce on, misuse me, 
your derelict, Helped by advantage that bereavement lends? 

2. One guilty of dereliction of duty (U.S.). Cf. 
A. 2. 

1888 The Voice (N.V.) 3 Jan., The Republicans renomi- 
nated and triumphantly re-elected the derelicts. 

Derelixt, v. rare. [f. L. derelict-, ppl. stem 
of derelinqutre : see prec] 

f 1. trans. To abandon, forsake. Obs. 

1622 Donne Serm. John xi. 35 Friends . . must not be 
derclicted, abandoned to themselves. 1691 T. H[ale] Acc. 
New Invent, lxxiii, Grants . . of Lands derelicted. 

2. fig. To fail to keep or observe ; to fall short 
of. nonce-use. 

1881 Macfarren Counterp. iv. 9 Exceptions can only be 
understood by students who are thoroughly conversant with 
the rules they {the exceptions] derelict. 

Dereliction (derili-kfan). [ad. L. dereliction- 
em , n. of action from derelinqnere : see Dereljct. 
Cf. obs. F. (i6th c.) dereliction (Godef.).] 

1. The action of leaving or forsaking (with in- 
tention not to resume) ; abandonment. (Now rare 
exc. in legal use.) 

/ti6i2 Donne BtaQavaTOt (1644) 125 The next species of 
Homicide . . is Permission, which when it is toward our- 
selves, is by the schoolemen usually called Desertion, or 
Dereliction. 1649 Jer. Tavlor Gt. Exemp. 1. viii. F 5 Re- 
pentance and dereliction of sins. 1782 Gibbon Decl. % F. 
xxx vi. (1836) 586 This wise dereliction of obsolete, vexatious, 
and unprofitable claims. 18x8 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. v. 
iv. 442 He recommended, if not a dereliction, at any rate a 
suspension of the design. 1875 Brvce Holy Rom. Emf. 
xi. (ed. 5) 176 Imposts.. by long dereliction apparently 
obsolete. 

b. The condition of being forsaken or aban- 
doned. Now rare. 

1597 HooKEa Eccl. Pol. v. xvii. § 2 Dereliction in this 
world, and in the world to come confusion. 1675 Brooks 
Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 98 That Jesus Christ did suffer 
dereliction of God really ; that he was indeed deserted and 
forsaken of God. 1771 Junius Lett, lxvii. 330 The unhappy 
baronet has no friends . . you are not reduced to so deplor- 
able a state of dereliction. 1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon 
(1813) 85 These mansions ..whether their dereliction arises 
from the caprice or folly of their owners, etc. 

C. fig. The 'abandonment* or leaving dry of 
land by the sea ; concr. the land thus left dry. 

1767 Blackstone Comm. II. 261 Lands newly created 
by the alluvion or dereliction of the sea. 1804 Colebrooke 
Husb. Bengal (1806) 8 Land which has been gained by the 
dereliction of water. 1866 Rogers Agric. # Prices I. iv. 
106 Norfolk has gaioed largely on the eastern side by the 
dereliction of the sea. 
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DERISORIOUS. 



2. In modern use implying a morally wrong or 
reprehensible abandonment or neglect; chic fly in 
the phr. dereliction of duty. 

1778 Uurkk Corr, (1844) II. ai7 A dereliction or every 
opinion and principle that I have held. 1836 J. Gilbert 
Chr. Aionem. iv. (1852) 90 He will not accept of com pi U 
ments paid to his power at the expense of a dereliction of 
his royal claims. 1840 H. Ainsworth Tower of London 
viii, '1 ney would be answerable with their lives for any 
further dereliction of duty, i860 Pusey Min. Prcph. Mai. 
H. 1 if Idolatry, the central dereliction of God. 189a Lo. 
Esiirr in Law Timet Rep* LXVII. 211/3 The plaintiff* 
have been guilty of a dereliction of duty, but for which the 
sewage matter would not flow into the stream. 

b. llcnce absoi. Failure in duty, delinquency. 

1830 Heusciiei. Stud. Nat. Phil. 11 In this case it was 
moral dereliction which gave to ridicule a weight and power 
not necessarily., belonging to it. 1841 Emprson Led., 
Man t/ie Reformer Wks. (Hohn) 1 1 . ai6 The employments 
of commerce . . are . . vitiated by derelictions and abuses at 
which all connive. 1881 S. II. Hodgson Outcast Ess. 396 
What ! on thy guiltless children wilt thou call Lightly the 
enrse of such a dereliction? 1881 Hinsdale Garfield \ 
Edttc. 1. 396 Each pupil felt . . that he owed her a personal 
apology for any dereliction or failure on his part 

f3. F ailure, cessation ; esp. sudden failure of the 
bodily or mental powers, fainting. Obs. 

1647 H. More SongofSoul in. App. Ixxix, Of brasen sleep 
and bodPs derelictions. 1749 lip. Lavington^ Enthus. 
Methodists (1820) 33 Dereliction*, terrors, despairing*. 1794 
G. Adams Nat. jr Exp. Philos. IV. xl. 91 The word eclipse 
. . signifies dereliction, a fainting away, or swooning. 1797 
E. M. Lomax Philanthrope 169 All at once, by some un« 
fortunate dereliction of mind, he made a full stop, 
t b. Failure, defect, shortcoming. Obs. 

1801 Ft sELi in Led. Paint, ii. (Bohn 1848) 383 Michel, 
angelo . . no doubt had his moments of dereliction. 1807 
One ibid. i. 265 Michelangelo had derelictions and deft, 
ciencies too great to be overlooked. 

Dereligionize, -ing: see De- II. 1. 
Dereling, -yng, obs. forms of Darling. 
fDerelrnque, v. Obs rare~°. -next. 
161* Cockeram, Deretinoue, to leaue. 

t Derelinquish (d/rni-rjkwif), v. Obs. [f. 
Relinquish, after L. derelinqtifre: see Derelict. 
Cf. Oi r . derelainyuir in same sense (Godef.).] 
trans. To relinquish nlterly, forsake, abandon. 

a i6i» Donnk Rtadayarof (1644} 106 That it were deadly 
sinne in him to de-relinquish the Church. 1679 J. Smith 
Narrat. Pop. Plot Ded. B. That you will not . . both desert 
your Self, and de-relinquish the care of three Kingdoms. 
1799 Kirwan Geol. Est. 81 This vast continental depression, 
whose derelinquished space was occupied by water. 

Derene, -renne, -reyne, variants of Deraign 
v. Obs. f to prove, etc. 

tDereTe, adv. Obs. [a. OF. deriere, now 
derriire, behind = Pr. dereire, It. dietro, drieto 
late pop. L. de-ret ro * from backwards Behind. 

c 1386 Chaucer Reeve's T. 181 (Had.) This seely clerkes 
ronnen vp and doun, Wib keep, keep, stand, stand, lossa, 
ware derere, Ga wightly pou and 1 sal keep him heere. 

t Derf, sb. Obs. [app. shortened from OE. 
ledeorf labour, trouble, tribulation, f. deorfan 
to labour : see Derve.] Trouble, tribulation, 
hurt. 

[c 1000 /Elfric Colloquy f 16 H15, his, micel jedeorf ys 
hit 1] c 1105 Lay. 10943 Nas na man . .pxt dursten him derf 
makien. a Ancr. R. 80 Strong uorte drien dcrf ine 
Godes seruise. Ibid. 106 Heo wolde bet derf buldelichc 
bolicn. Ibid. 180 Sicnesse, meseise ..and euench licom- 
fiche derf bet eileb be vlesche. c H30 HaliMeid. 17 Abcore 
bliocliche be derf bat tu drehest. 

t Derf , a. {adv.) Obs. Forms: 3 (Orm.) derrf, 
deorrf, 3-4 derue. 3-6 derf, 4-5 derff, 4-6 derfe, 
5-6 derffe, darf(e, 6 dearfe. [app. a. ON. djarfr 
(:—derfa~z) bold, daring, audacious, impudent : cf. 
OSw. diarver, dixrver, Sw, djerf, Da. diserv; 
cognate with OS. derti, OFris. derfe ; not recorded 
in OE. where the forms would be deorf dierfe ; cf. 
deorrfltke in Ormin.] 

1. Bold, daring, courageous, brave. 

e moo Ormin 16780 He [Nicodemus] nass nohht derrf inoh 
all opennli} to sekenn be Laferrd Crist. Ibid. 19398 Wibb 
derrf & openn spxehe. 137S lUaBOWR Bruce xvtit. 307 The 
frer. . wes derrf, stout, and ek hardy, c 1400 Destr. Troy 
12800 His derf kntghtes. 1513 Douglas sEneis ix. ix. aa 
Turnus the prince, at was baith darf and bald. 

b. In a bad sense : Bold, audacious, daringly 
wicked. 

a 1300 Cursor AI. 12936 (Cott) pat derf o ded, bat fals 
traitur. Ibid. 87749 (Cptt) Wreth . . wentes man fra goddis 
will and mas him derf to dedis ill. ?« 1400 Morte Arth. 
3779 Thow salle be dede and undone for thy derfe dedys. 
c 1460 Towneley Atyit. (Surtees) 305 Fulle darfe has been 
oure dcede for-thi com men is our care. 1570 Levins Alamp. 
31 Darfe, stubborn, perliuax, obdnratus. 

2. Strong, sturdy, stout. 

e 1340 Gaw. tr Gr. Knt. 1333 J>e dor drawen, & dit with 
a derf haspe. \ a 1400 Morte A rth. 31 a No more dowte the 
dynte of theire derfe wapyns. e 1450 1 1 enrvson Mor. Fab. 
78 His darf oxen 1 compt them not a flee, 
b. Vigorous, forcible, violent. 

C 1440 York Mytt. xlvi. 17 That drewe all tho domesmen 
derffe indignacioun. c 1450 Golagros f Gaw. 350 Delis thair 
full doughtely oiony derf dynt. 16.. Earl Westmorland 
391 in Furniv. Perry Eotio 1. 31 1 Blowes that were both derfe 
and dire. 

3. Tainful, grievous ; terrible, dreadful ; cruel. 

a iaa< Lee. Kath. 565 Ich hire wule don to be derueste 
dea5. c 1315 E. E. Allit. P. B. 86a Dot* away your derf 



dyn & derez neuer my gestes. e 1470 Henry Wallace vit 
217 Mony. .Off Wallace part, thai putt to that derff dcid. 
b. Troublesome, hard, difficult. 

a 1115 Leg. Kath. 948 For nU turn no dcrure for to ad* 
weschen fcole beo fe we. ci 130 // ali Alt id. 1 9 1 1 is reades . . 
derue beoo to ftillen. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. HI. 394 
The darfast way..Tha tuke the gait without rangat till go. 
B. as adv. (Grievously, terribly. 

c 13*$ Aletr. I lorn. (186a) 33 Slic wordes said Crist of thtr 
wers '1 hat folc in werd ful derf deres. 

Dorfdo, pa. t. of Derve v. Obs. 

t DeTffal, a. Obs. In 4 derful, 6 darfful. 
[?f. Dehp sb. + -ful.] ? Troublous, hurtfnl ; or 
« Derf a. Hence De-rtrully adv. 

c 1340 Cursor AI. 33544 (Edin.) Wod and wal al doun sal 
draw of demster bat derful aw. [Other AfSS. dredful.l 1535 
Stewart Cron. Scot. 3338 The dartis flew lyke f>Te out of 
the flint Darfful and dour. a 1115 Leg. Kath. 1090 Deien 
ftc derfliche [one AfS. derfTulliche]. 

tDeTfiy-0. Obs. f?f. Derf a. + -ly l : cf.ON. 
djarjligr bold, daring.} Grievous, terrible, dread- 
ful; «Derf a. 3. 

a 1300 Cursor AI. 1 143 (Colt) pi derfli dede has liknes nan. 
Ibid. 718a To derfly ded bai suld him bring. 

t De rfly, aav. Obs. Forms : sec Derf a. [f. 
Derf a. + -ly 2 . Cf. ON. djarflxga boldly.] 

1. Boldly; fiercely. 

r 1*00 Ormin 975a Forrbi toc hemSannt lohann Deorrf* 
like to bcKrippen. c i»ao Bestiary 411 For to winnen fode 
derflike wiSulen dred. c 1340 Gaw. \ Gr. Knt. 3334 How 
bat dojty dredles derucly per stondez. a 1400 -50 A lexamter 
294a yaxi has ser Dary dedeyne, & derfely [Dublin AfS. 
darflyl he lokes. 

2. Forcibly, violently. 

c 1100 Ormin 16195 patt tuss derrfliche drifessl alle bis 
folic ut off biss mi nst re. c 1340 Cursor AI. 1971a lEdin.) pai 
toke bair rede derueli [v.r. derfli] do him to pt dede. e 1400 
Alelayne 1033 So darfely bothe thaire dynttU thay driste. 
153S Stewart Cron. Scot. 1. 41 Eolus . . In Yrland cost rycht 
darflie did thame dryve. a 1605 I'olwart Flyti ng w. Atont- 
gomerit 54a To dreadful! dolour deartly or je dryue him. 
b. Quickly, promptly. 

e 1315 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1641 Derfly benne Danyel deles 
byse wordes. a 1400-50 Alexander 3006 Derfly on be tobir 
day a douth he assembles, c 1475 Rauf Coilyar 798 
To the Montane he maid him full boun . . Dcrflie ouir Daillis. j 

3. Grievously, terribly. 

a nas Ancr. R. 114 pus was Iesu Crist., in alle his fif 
wittes derfliche ipined. la 1400 Alorte Arth. 3378 And 1 
there-fore derflyche 1 am dampnede fur ever I 

t DeTfness. Obs. [f. Derf a. + -ness. Sense 1 
appears lo be related to Derp sAJ] 

1. Trouble, hardship ; * Derf sb. 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn, ai pes bu hefdest mare deruenesse 
on bisse Hue of bine licome, bes bu scoldest hersumian be 
bet bine leofe drihten. a 1300 Cursor Al. 3996 (Cott.) Man 
bat Jkju will help in nede Thar him neuer na derfues drede. 

2. Boldness, audacity. 

ri400 Destr. Troy 5110 He, bat warpes thies wordes in 
his wild foly, Shuld degh, for his derfenes. 

tDe'rfship. Obs. [f. Derf a. +-suip.] Auda- 
city. 

a 1 1 15 Leg. Kath. 978 pis is nu be derfschipe of pi dusi 
onsware and te deopnesse. 

Dergie, obs. form of Dirge. 
Deric de-rik), a. Biol. [mod. f. Gr. Scpos skin 
+ -ic] Pertaining to, or constituting, the skin or 
outer integument of the body. 

1878 Bell Gcgcnbanr>s Comp. Anat. 36 The outer ger- 
mtnal layer (deric layer or ectoderm) forms the outer limit- 
ing layer of the body, 
fierick, var. spelling of Derrick. 
Deridable (drroi-dab*!), a. [f. Deride v. + 
-able.] That may be derided or ridiculed. 

1804 Jeffrey Let. in Ld. Cockburn Life II. xliv, You .. 
have yet to learn that everything has a respectable, and 
a deridable aspect. 

Deride (d/Voi'd), v. [ad. L. dertde-re to laugh 
to scorn, scoff at, f. De- I. 4 + L. rtddre to laugh. 
Cf. OF. derire and rare derider (Godef.).] 
1. trans. To laugh at in contempt or scorn ; to 
laugh lo scorn : to make sport of, mock. 

1530 l*ee Deal ding below! 1545 Jove Exp. Dan. u'L 44 
In al tymes haue the tyrants derided the godly while they 
paciently waited for Gods helpe. 1581 Pettik G uaxxds Civ. 
Conv. 1. (1586) 30 b, Mockers and flouiers. who..dende 
everieman. 161 1 Bible Lnhexxm. 35 And the rulers also., 
derided him. 1611 Bueton Anat. Alel. in. iv. 1. L (165a) 
633, I knowe not whether they are more to be pitied or de- 
rided. 1667 Milton P. L. xi. 817 Of them derided, but of 
God observed The one just Man alive. 1763 J. Brown 
Poetry ^ Af us. v. 75 A Bagpipe fan Instrument which an 
Englishman derides'. 1781 Gibbon Decl. 4- F. IKsxviK. 99 
He justly derides the absurd reverence for antiquity. 1853 
J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. (1873) II. it. vii. 37a Doctrines 
which, as ao orator, he does not scruple to deride, 
1 2. intr. To langh contemptuously or scornfully. 
1619 H. Ht'TTON Follies Anat. (Percy Soc) 43 The hang- 
man . . Began to scoffe, and thus deriding said. 1663 Woon 
Lift (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 466 A dub. .where many pretended 
witts would meet and deride at others. 1675 Traheene 
Chr. Ethics App. 56a When they deride at our profession. 

Hence Deri ded ///. a. f Deri ding vbl. sb. and 
///. a. \ Deri-der, one who derides, a mocker ; De- 
ri dingly adv., in a deriding way, with derision. 
1530 Palscr. 813/7 Deridyng, laughyng to skorne,</rr£r/w. 
1543 Ntcest. Doctr. H iij, A dissembler or rather a deryder 
of penance. i563-«7 Foxe A. *i Af. (i59^) ^35 In th« 
same epistle [heT deridtnglie commendeth them. 1594 
Hooker Eccl. Pol. iv. L § 1 Prophane and deriding adver- 



saries. 167a Life «V Death % A Heine vi (1837)71 Derid- 
ing and menacing language. 1680-90 Trmm.e Est. Heroic 
yirtutWV.*. 1731 I.aai Their decayed and derided Idolatry. 
1695 WooowARn Nat. Hist. Earth il (1733) 116 Hi* indis- 
creet .. Dcrideing .. of his Father. 179a "Mao. D'Arelav 
Diary Ian.,' What do you mean by going hornet * cried ihe, 
somewhat deridingly. 184 5 Lo. Camtoell Chancellors (1857) 
IV, Ixiiv. 8 He deridingly called the swan on his badge, 
1 a goose*, 1857 Hughes Tom Brown t. fa. (1871) 63 1 1 Ic) 
smote h\n young derider 00 the nose. 

t Deri'dent, a. nonee wd. Obs. [ad. L dtrident- 
em, pr. pple. of L. derider e to Deride.] ? Deriding, 
or smiling. 

1609 Ev. Woman in Hum. !. i. in Bullea O. PI. IV. 308 
Posse. Most sweete mistriss, most derydent starre. Acut. 
Then most rydent starre faire falle ye. 

Derige, obs. form of Dirge. 

Dering : sec under Dere v. 

Derisible (d/ri'zibM), a. [f. L. type *dcrlsi* 
bi/is, f. dcris-, ppl. stem of dertdere : see -RLE. 
Cf. It. derisibile *that may be derided' (Florio 
1 61 1 )J To be derided ; worthy of derision. 

1657 Tomlikson Renou's Disp. 71a The Pharmacopolist 
that wants Sugar, Is not so derisible, as he- > 1865 STE venson 
Dynainittr 45, I was his hopeless and derisible inferior. 

Derision (d/ti-^an). Also 5 dyrislon, 6 dire- 
aioun. [a. F. cUrisicn ( 1 3th c), ad. L. dertsion-em, 
n. of action from dcrldere to Deride.] 

1. The action of deriding or langhing to scorn ; 
ridicule, mockery. 

a 1400 Cov. Afyst. (Shaks. Soc) 191 Of thi wurdys I have 
Kkorne and derysone. c 1470 Henry Wallace vm. 6*46 It 
were but derysioun To croun him king but woice off the 
parlyment. 14IU Cajiton Curtail 4 That sholde be a grete 
lesynge and worthy of derysion. 1590 Snaks. Atids. N. 111. 
iL 133 Scorne and derision neuer comes in teares. 1601 
T Marston Pasjuii ^ Kath. 11. 244 Scourg'd with the whin 
of sharpe derision. 16*4 De Lawne Dh Aloulin's Logic* 
70 Sometimes names are given by contraries, and bv way of 
derision. As, when a d warfe is called a Goliah . 1777 Watson 
Philip //(i?93) III. xix. 16 She had regarded it rather as 
an object of derision than alarm. 185a Convreare & II. 
St. Pant (186a) I. iv. 118 The people of Antioch were noto- 
rious for inventing names of derision. 

b. with //. An Instance of this, a deriding. 
1535 Cover dale Jer. ax. 10 For why I herde so many 

derisions and blasphemies. 1844 Mrs. Browning Lady 
Geraldinc's Courtship xci, Out of reach of her derisions. 

c. Phrases. /#/, f by, i for, + lo derision. 

c 1477CAXTON Jason 17 And thus saide to him byderisiun. 
1494 1* abyan Chron. vi. exeviii. 205 Indyrision and despyte 
of the Danys. 1514 Barclay Cyt. «V Uplotuiyshm. (Percy 
Soc.) as Than do they laughe us unto derysyon. 15*6 Pilgr. 
Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 205 His tytle for dcrysy°n wryten 
and set ouer his heed. 1549 Compl. Scot. xx. 169 He vald 
laucht and scorn vs be grit derisione. 1655-60 Stanley 
Hist. Philos. (1701) 77/1 Scarce able to write, which when 
upon any occasion he did, it was to derision. 1747 Wesley 
Char. Alethodist it Those who are in Derision so called. 
1847 De Quincey Sp. Alii. Nun vii. (1853) 14 In derision of 
the gay colours. 

cf. To hold or have in derision : to treat with 
scorn and mockery. To be in derision : to be sub- 
jected to mocking ridicule, to be a laughing-stock ; 
so to bring into derision. 

(With hold, have the action is prominent, with be the con- 
dition of the derided.) 

1494 Fa3van Chron. vt. clviii. 147 IJernulphus . . hadde 
this Kgbert in derysyon. 15*7^ R. Thorne in Hakiuyt Voy. 
(1589) 358 Among wise men it should be had in dension. 
1535 Cove ro ale Job xx*. 1 Now they that are . . yonger 
then I, haue me in derision, a 1571 1 hrocmorton Let. to 
Cecil in Froude Hist. Eng.{\$&i)\\. xxxtx. 439 We begin 
to be in derision already for the bruit only. > i6i» T. Taylor 
Comm. Titus ii. 8 He was in daily derision, euery one 
mocked him. 1770 Burke Pres. Discont. (R.), British policy 
is brought into derision. 

2. eoiur. An object of ridicule ; a laughing-stock. 
1539 Bible (Great) Ps. \xx\x. 4 We are become ..a very 

scorne aod derysyon to them that are rounde aboute vs. i6ir 
T. Taylor Comm. Titus ii. 8 His word was a reproach and 
d erision to tbe profane. 1 746 H e a vey Aledit. ( 1 8 1 8) 270 The 
venerable patriarch is the derision of scoundrels. 

t Deri-sionary, a. Obs. [Sec -art.] Of the 
nature of derision, expressing derision, derisory. 

a 1704 T. Brown Left. Dead to Living Wks. 1759 II. a 15, 
All hell applauds you mightily for. .that derisionary festival, 
which you keep. 

Derisive (d/r3i-siv\ a. [f. L. deris-, ppl. stem 
of dertdere to Deride + -ive. Cf. OK. derrisif 
-mr.] Characterized by derision; scoffing, mocking. 

a 160a Gauden Sacrament 98 (M His derisive purple 
stained . . with blood. 1715 Pore Odyss. 11. 36* Derisive 
taunts were spread from guest to guest. 1871 H. A inswortm 
Tower Hill 1. ii, 4 Soh 1 you are come !' he exclaimed, in a 
deep, derisive tone. Atod. Newspr. Rept. of ParlJ. lTie 
statement of the hon. member was received with derisive 
cheers li.e. Heart heart ottered in derisive tonesj. 

Hence Deri sively adv., in a mocking manner, 
with derision ; Deri*«iveneas. 

1665 Sia T. Herbert Trav. (1677) That hyperbole . . 
I which derisively termtsl Cairo and Damascus villages. Ibid. 
243 (K-) Thc Persians [were] thence called Magussxi de- 
risively by other ethnicks. 1838 Dickens Nich. kick, alv, 
* Never yon mind \ retorted that gentleman, tapping hi* nose 
derisively. 1847 Craig, Derisiveness, the state of being 
derisive. 

t DerisoTious, a. [f. as next + -ocs.j -next 

1664 H. More Antid. Idolatry 73A derisorious Allusion 
to the occasion of the name of that City. 1681 — Postscr. in 
1 Clanvill Sdilducisntns 1. (1726) 34 His unworthy Usage of 
* the Holy Writ, and his derisonou§ Interpretations of ic 
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DERISORY. 

Derisory (d/rarssri), a. [ad. L. derlsori-us, 
f. derisor derider, mocker, agent-n. from deridcre.] 
Characterized by derision ; mocking, derisive. 

1618 Chapman Hesiod 11. 325 The garrulous grashopper 
. . Sits pouring out her derisory song, a 1700 B. E. Diet. 
Cant. Crew, Cold Iron, a Derisory Periphrasis for a Sword. 
1 79 1-1 823 D' Israeli Cur. Lit, Pol. Nicknames, The derisory 
nickname [Roundhead]. 1853 Grote Greece 11. lxxxiii. XI. 
51 Occasions for derisory cheering. 1888 Times 6 Sept. 7/2 
They prefer decorous obscurity to a derisory notoriety. 

Derivafai'lity. rare. [f. Derivable : see 
-m\] The quality of being derivable. 

1865 Masson Rec. Brit. Philos. 352 The existence which 
each man predicates of himself is, according to Mr. Mill, 
derivability from that neutrum. 

Derivable (d iter vabT), a. [f. Derive v. + 
-able. Cf. mod.F. derivable.] Capable of being 
derived : in various senses of the vb. 

fl. Capable of being transmitted or passed on 
from one to another ; transmissible. Obs. 

1640 Bp. Hall Episc. 11. vi. 118 Those works which are 
. . derivable to all successions, to the end of the world. 1649 
— Cases Consc. (1650) 416 This incest . . was permanent, and 
derivable to her posterity, a 1716 South (J.), The eternal 
rule and standard of all honour derivable upon me. 

2. Capable of being drawn or obtained {from 
some source); obtainable. 

a 1711 Ken Christoj>hil Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 521 FilPd with 
all Plenitude Divine, Derivable from Godhead Trine. 1799 
Wellington in Owen Desp. 158 The collateral benefits de- 
rivable by the Company. 1869 Phillips Vesuv. v. 150 The 
singular product, derivable from some organic bodies, called 
petroleum. 1884 Law Times 31 May 75/1 The income 
derivable from a capital sum of . . twenty-six millions. 

3. Capable of being obtained or drawn as a con- 
clusion, deduction, or inference ; deducible from. 

1653 Wilkins On Prayer iv. (T.), The second sort of argu- 
ments, from ourselves, are derivable from some of these 
heads. ^1677 Barrow Serm.\iY%. 1716 II. 57 The right 
sense thereof seemeth best derivable from the nature of 
the subject he treateth on. 1873 Proctor Expanse Heaven 
81 The main inference derivable from these hurricanes does 
not relate to their effects but to their cause. 

4. Capable of being traced up to, or shown to 
proceed from (a source) ; traceable. 

«ifi82 SirT. BaowNE Tracts 137 Derivable from the com- 
mon Tongue diffused through them all. a 17x6 South Serm. 
VI. 226 (T.) All these lamentable accidents were both subse- 
quent upon, and derivable from a sin, which was fully par- 
doned. x86z H. Spencer First Princ. it. iii. § 50 All other 
modes of consciousness are derivable from experiences of 
Force. 

Hence Derivably adv., in a derivative manner. 
1847 in Craig. 

t Derivage. Obs. rare ~ J . [f. Derive + -age.] 
Derivation, tracing. 

1610 VV. Folk ingham Art 0/ Survey 11. iii. 69 Deriuage of 
Pcdegrees from Auncestrie. 

Derival (dfrai-val). rare. [f. Derive v. : see 
-al * 5.] Derivation ; e. g. of one word from 
another. 

1871 Earle Pkilol. Eng. Tongue § 533 Of the derival of 
a conjunction from a preposition, we have a ready instance 
in the old familiar y but '. 1878 Ibid. § 257 Postscr., Instances 
of Derival rather than of Combination. 

Derivant (d/tervant), a. and sb. [a. F. diri- 
vanl, pr. pple. of diriver to Derive : see -ant.] 

A. adj. Med. Drawing off or away (inflamma- 
tion, fluid, etc.) ; = Derivative i b. B. sb. Math. 
A term applied to derived function of a special kind. 

1876 BAaTHOLOW Mai. Med. (1879) 546 His conviction that 
the chief utility of cupping and leeching consists not in the 
blood withdrawn, but in the derivant and counter-irritant 
effect which they produce. 

Derivate (de'riv<*0, ///. a. and sb. [ad. L. 
derfvdl-us, -um, pa. pple. of derivare to Derive.] 

A. as pa. pple. and a. Derived. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vn. 293 Portgreuis, whiche worde is 
deriuat or made of .ii. Saxon wordis, as port and greue. 
c 1532 Dewes Inirod. Fr. in Palsgr. 900 Tcnir, nenir with 
all them that be derivate of them as contenir, preuenir. 
1679 Kio in G. Hickes Spir. Popery g Supremacy, and 
every thing Originat upon and derivate from it. i8a6 J. 
Gilchrist Led. 44 Correlative, derivate, and hereditary 
holiness. 1842 Sir H. Taylor Edwin the Fair 1. vii. (D.\ 
Him From whom the rights of kings are derivate. 

B. sb. Anything derived ; a derivative. 

1660 Jer. Taylor Duct. Dubit. 1. ii. rule iii. § 22 Those 
things that are derivates from heauen. 1838 Blackw. Mag. 
XLIV. 550 We maintain that consciousness meets the 
given, the derivate in man, at every point. 1889 Jacobs 
sEsop 95 Which of them is the original, which the derivate ? 
1892 Daily News 2 Nov. 7/3 The new Ammonia derivate 
Piperazine. 

t De rivate, v. Obs. rare. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
derivare to Derive.] * Derive v. trans, and intr. 

1541 R. Copland Guy don's Quest. Chirurg., Peraduenture 
it wold deryuate to other merabres and do more harme than 
was before. 1553 in Huloet. 1643 R. O. Matfs^ Mort. i. 3 
Thus Mortallity is derivated to all Adams poster itie. 

t De'rivately, adv. Obs. [f. Derivate a. + 
-ly 2 .] In a derived capacity or way. 

1636 Prynne Unbish. Tim. 106 This power is secondarily 
and derivately in the whole Church. 

Derivation 1 (deriv^jan). [a. F. derivation 
(1377 in Lanfranc's Chirtirg., Littre), ad. L. deri- 
vatidncm, n. of action from derivare to Derive. 
(The more usual OF. word vtasderivaisou, -oison.y] 

jl. The action or process of leading or carrying 
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a current of water, or the like, from a source, to 
another part ; concr. a branch of a river, etc. by 
which such a drawing off is effected. Obs 

1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts (1658) 525 They bite all the 
vessels reaching to the stomach, making a derivation of all 
those ill humors into the belly and other parts.^ 1612 
BaEaEwoOD Lang. $ Relig. xiii. 139 Pliny in the derivation 
of water, requireth one cubit of declining, in 240 foot of pro- 
ceeding. 1691 Rav Creation 1. {1704) 82 Plenty of Vessels 
for the derivation of Air to all their Parts. 1737 Bracken 
Farriery Impr. (1756) 1. 93 This, .will cause a greater Deri- 
vation . . of Blood to that Leg. 1776 Gibbon Decl. % F.\. 
xxiv.693 The fleet passed from the Euphrates into anartificial 
derivation of that river. 1800 E. Darwin Phytologia 417 
The necessary moisture . . which was formerly supplied by 
artificial derivations of water. 183* De Quincev in Taifs 
Mag. II. 80 The great national fountain shall not be 
a stagnant reservoir, but by an endless derivation, (to 
speak in a Roman metaphor!) applied to a system of 
national irrigation. 

b. The action of conveying or leading away (in 
a current) ; diversion ; an instance of this ; in 
Electr. cf. derived circuit (Derived c). 

1855 Bain Senses <y Int. 11. i. § 12 The derivation of 
blood from the brain reduces the cerebral excitement. 1883 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Derivation wire, the wire along which a 
derived electric current is drawn. 1885 Cullky Pract. 
Tetegr. 41 The new path opened to the current is called a 
derived circuit or derivation, or, properly, a fault. 

c. Med. The withdrawal of inflammation or 
morbid humour from a diseased part of the body, 
by blistering, cupping or other means. 

1600 W. Vaughan Direct. Health (1633) 165 To use revul- 
sions and derivations to withdraw some of the fumes and 
vapours. 1656 Riogley Pract. Physick 85 By. .derivations, 
as opening a vein and Ligatures to takeaway the flux. 1676 
R. Wiseman Chirurg. Treat. 7 Derivation differs from Re- 
vulsion onely in the measure of the distance, and the force 
of the medicines used. 1813 J. Thomson Led. Itiflam, 185 
These effects of topical blood-letting are expressed in some 
of the older medical writings by the terms Derivation and 
Revulsion. 

f 2. A passing or handing on ; transmission (from 
a source) ; communication. Obs. 

1597 HooKEa Eccl. Pol. v. lvi. (161 1) 309 What enmmunion 
Christ hath with his Church is in him by originall derivation. 
i6oz Warner Alb. Eng. Epit. (1612) 387 He therefore 
plotted.. a deriuation to himselfe of the Kingly Diademe. 
1659 Pearson Creed (1839) 196 In human generation the 
.son is begotten in the same nature with the father, which is 
performed by derivation or decision of part of the sub- 
stance of the parent. 1699 Burnet 3g Art. ix. (1700) 108 
There is both a derivation of Righteousness, and a Com- j 
munication of Inward Holiness transferred to us through 
Christ. 

3. The action of drawing, obtaining, or deducing 
from a source. 

1660 Wills for t> Scales Comm. 39 But suppose this pro- 
portion not known, hut by derivation, to be collected from 
others, a 1703 Burkitt On N. T. Matt. v. 14 Christ him- 
self is the light of the world, by way of original : his 
ministers are lights by way of derivation, and participation 
from him. 1835 I. Taylor Spir. Despot, v. 214 A continued 
derivation of doctrines from the Apostles. 1876 Freeman 
Norm. Conq. V. xxiv. 396 There was no real derivation of 
English law from Normandy. 

4. Origination or coming forth from a source ; 
extraction, origin, descent. 

1599 Snaks. Hen. V, in. ii. 141 As good a man as your 
selfe, both in the disciplines of Warre, and the deriuation of 
my Birth. 1608 — Per. y. i. 91 My derivation was from 
ancestors Who stood equivalent with mighty kings. 1669 
Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. 1. ii. 14 That al Languages and 
Inters had their derivation from the Hebrew. 1791 CowpEa 
Iliad xxi. 186 Why hast thou asked My derivation ? 1805-17 
R. Jameson Char. Min. (ed. 3) 123 If. .we attend to its rela- 
tion with the other crystals of the same mineral, and also to 
its derivation from these, it is described derivatively. 1850 
Robertson Serm. Ser. 111. iv (1872) 56 'The Son was— e>f 
God showing his derivation. 

5. A derived product ; a derivate, a derivative. 
1641 Milton Prel. Episc. 17 The Father is the whole 

substance, but the Son a derivation, and portion of the 
whole. 1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. 1. i. 6 Al human Arts and 
Sciences are but beams and derivations from the Fountain 
of Lights. «i68o Glanvill (J-> M ° st °f them are 
general derivations of the hypothesis they claim to. 1800 
W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. X. 410 The Nicolaitans, who 
were a derivation from the Gnostics. 

6. Gram. Formation of a word from a more 
primitive word or root in the same or another 
language ; origination as a derivative. 

1530 Palsgh. 68 Derivatyon or formation, that is to saye, 
substantyves somtyme be fourmed of other substantyves. 
1590 Sir J. Smyth Disc. Weapons 2 b, As though our 
language were so barren, that it were not able of it selfe, 
or by derivation to affoord convenient words, a 1704 Locke 
(J.), The derivation of the word Substance favours the idea 
we have of it. 1823 Hone Anc. Myst. 147 Better qualified 
to discover and explain the derivation and meaning of 
Hearne's word. 1875 Whitney LifeJ^ang. 87 Tbe relics of 
forgotten derivations, .are scattered thickly through every 
part of our vocabulary, 

b. The tracing of the origin of a word from its 
1 root 1 or radical elements ; a statement or account 
(or, improperly, a conjecture) of the origin and 
formation of a word . 

1596 SpENSEa State Irel. Wks. (Globe) 623/3, I knowe not 
whether the woordes be English or Irish, .the Irishmen can 
make noe derivation nor analogye of them. 1605 R. Carew 
in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 99 His derivation of the English 
names doth not please me least. 1707 Curios, in Husb. 
<$■ Gard. 10 The learned Abbot . . will not allow these Deri- 
vations to be well grounded. 1823 Scott Peveril App. i. 



DERIVATIVE. 

footnote, [Stipula, a straw) Perhaps a more feasible etymo- 
logy of stipulation than the usual derivation from stipes. 
1851 Trench Stud. Words vii. (1869) 264 Other derivations 
proposed by him are far more absurd than this. 

7. Math. The operation of passing from any 
function to any related function which may be con- 
sidered or treated as its derivative ; spec, the opera- 
tion of finding the derivative or differential co- 
efficient, differentiation. 

1816 tr. Lacroix's Diff. <y Int. Calc. 608 We have already 
determined the law of derivation in the most common func- 
tions. 

8. Biol. The theory of evolution of organic forms : 
see Evolution 6 c. 

1874 J. Fiske Cosmic Philos. I. 11. ix. 442 According to 
the doctrine of derivation, the more complex plants and 
animals are the slowly modified descendants of less complex 
plants and animals, and these in turn were the slowly 
modified descendants of still less complex plants and 
animals, and so on until we converge to those primitive 
organisms which are not definable either as animal or 
as vegetal. 

Derivation Gunnery, [a. F. d&ivation 2 
(Furetiere, 1690),^ of action from diriver {diriver 4 
in Hatzf.) to drift, found in 16-1 7th c. as driver, 
and (according to Darmesteter Diet. Gin.) an 
adoption of the Eng. vb. Drive, in its nautical 
sense ' to drift with the stream or wind 9 (cf. Acts 
xxvii. 15), subseq. associated and identified in form 
with the pre-existing F. verb diriver to Derive. 
Jn F. applied both to the drift or driving of a ship, 
and (recently) to the drift or deviation of a pro- 
jectile, and in the later use taken into mod.Eng.] 

The deviation of a projectile from its normal 
course due to its form, motion, tbe resistance of the 
air, or wind ; spec, the constant inclination of a 
projectile to the right due to the light- hand spin 
imparted by the rifling ; drift. 

1875 Uhe Diet. Arts II. 386 The bullet in its improved 
form . . has no tendency to the gyrations which appear to 
have so puzzled French artillerists, and for which they have 
invented the word ' derivation ' and wasted much learned 
disquisition. 1882-3 Cassell's Eucycl. Did., Derivation, 
the peculiar constant deviation of an elongated projectile 
from a rifled gun. 

Derivational (deriv^'Janal), a. ff. Deriva- 
tion 1 + -al.] Of, belonging to, or of the nature 
of derivation. 

1843 Cavlev Tluory of Determinants, Derivational 
functions. 1873 S. B. James in Leisure Hour 495 'Canting 
arms' are., arms that.. 1 chant '.. I can think of no other 
derivational explanation. 1880 Ear le Eng. Plants Inirod. 
93 Weigand treats the termination, .as derivational. 

Hence Deriva'tionally adv as regards deri- 
vation. 

1883 E. C Clark Pract. Jurispr. ^ Derivationally, then, 
"it [9e'/uus] means that which is appointed or ordained. 

Derivationist (derive -Jsnist). [f. as prec. + 
-1ST.] 1. Biol. One who holds the theory of deri- 
vation or evolntion of organic types. 2. One who 
occupies himself with the derivation of words. 

1875 Dawson Nature $ Bible 134. The derivationist tries to 
break down the line between species and varieties. 1888 — 
Geol, Hist. Plants 266 Allied forms, some at least of which 
a derivationist might claim as modified descendants. 1891 
Atkinson Moorland Par. 242 The amateur derivationists 
of place names. 

Derivatist (dfri-vatist), sb. [f. Derivate 
///. a. + -IST.] =prec. 1. Also attrib. or as adj. 

1887 E. D. Cope Orig. Fittest vi. 215 The doctrine o( 
evolution of organic types is sometimes appropriately called 
the doctrine of derivation, and its supporters, denvatists. 
Ibid. , To accept the derivatist doctrine, and to reject the 
creational. 

Derivative (di , ri , vativ , l, a. and sb. [a. F. de*- 
rivatif -ive (15th c. in Hatzf.), ad. L. derivativ-us 
(Priscian), f. ppl. stem of derivare : see -IVE.] 

A. adj. f I. Characterized by transmission, or 
passing from one to another. Obs. 

1637 La-uo Sp. Star-Chamb. 14 June Ded. Aiv, What 
Honour can You hope for, either Present, or derivative to 
Posterity if you attend your Government no better ? 1640 
Bp. Reynolds Passions xxx, A derivative and spreading 
injury . . dishonouring a man . . in the eyes of the world. 

b. Med. Producing derivation ; see Deriva- 
tion 1 1 c. 

1851-60 Mayne Exp. Lex., Derivative, having power to 
turn aside, or convert, as it were, from one disease to 
another; applied to certain medicines which seem to act in 
this manner, as blisters, rubefacients, epispastics. 1881 W. 
B. Hunter in Eucycl. Brit. XII. 544 {Hydropathy) It is* 
stimulative, derivative, depurative, sudorific, and alterative. 
1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Derivative bleeding, a term applied to 
that method of treatment of a disease by bleeding when the 
blood is removed from a part of the body far away from the 
seat of the disease, as in bleeding from the toe in head 
affections. 

2. Of derived character or nature ; characterized 
by being derived, drawn, obtained,or deduced from 
another ; coming or emanating from a source. 

1530 PALsca. 310/1 Deryvatyfe, deriuatif. 1570 Dee Math. 
Pre/, in Rudd Euclid (1651) E ij b, The. .use of Geometry : 
and of his second, depending, derivative commodities. 1630 
Prynne Anti-Armin. 133 It must be either an acquisite, 
a deriuatiue, or an infused quality. 1691-8 NoaRis Pract. 
Disc. (1707) IV. 52 Not an original but a derivative Passion. 
1712 Steele Sped. No. 432 f 7 They can only gain a 
secondary -and derivative kind of Fame. 18 17 Bentiiam 
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Pari. Re/. Catech. (1818) 18 The distinction between a self- 
formed and n derivative judgment. 1866 Argyll Reign 
Law ii. (ed. 4) 64 The secondary or derivative senses of the 
word have supplanted the primary signification. 1883 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Derivative circnlation, lean npplied # to the 
direct communication which exists between arteries and 
veins in some parts of the body, so that all the blood does 
not necessarily pass through the capillaries of these parts. 

b. Deriving authority, elc. from another. 

1845 Stephen Laws Eng. I. 67 The courts of the arch- 
bishops and bishops and their derivative officers. 

c. Gram. Formed from another word; not 
primitive. 

1530 Palsgr. 79 The pronownes derivatyves have thre 
accidentes. 1814 L. Mirrav Eng. Grant, (ed. 5) I. 55 
A derivative word is that which may be reduced to another 
word in English of greater simplicity. 1856 R. A. Vaughan 
Mystics (i860) I. 18 To have a distinction in the primitive 
and not in the derivative word is always confusing. 

d. Law. ',Sce quols.) 

179a Chifman Amtr. Law Ref>. (1871) 21 The title of S. 
being void, the subsequent or derivative titles must likewise 
be void. 1848 Wharton Law Lex., Derivative Convey- 
ances, secondary deeds which presuppose some other con* 
vcyance primary or precedent, and only serve to enlarge, 
confirm, alter, restrain, restore, or transfer the interest 
granted by such original conveyance. They are releases, 
confirmations, surrenders, assignments, and defeasanses. 
1871 Markov Elem. Law \ 350 Derivative possession is the 
possession which one person has of the property of another. 
1891 Law Times XCIII. 458/3 The plaintiff was a deriva- 
tive mortgagee, being a mortgagee 01 one A. E. P , who 

was a mortgagee of the defendant. 

3. Of or pertaining lo a theory of derivation ; 
derivational. 

1871 Darwin Desc. Man 1. iii. 97 Philosophers of the deriva- 
tive school of morals formerly assumed that the foundation 
of morality lay in a form of selfishness; but more recently 
in the 'Greatest Happiness' principle. 
B. sb. 

1. A thing of derived character; a thing flow- 
ing, proceeding, or originating from another. 

1593 Nashk Christ's T. 81 b, 'I he third dcriuatiue of 
Dchcaeie, is sloth. x6n Shahs. Wint. T. 111. ii. 45 Honor. 
*is a dcriuatiue from me to mine, And oncly that I stand 




53 Subordinate daemons, which they supposed to be emana- 
tions and derivatives from their chief Deity. 1865 Mozlky 
Mirac. v. 98 Testimony is thus reduced to a mere derivative 
of experience. 

2. Gram. A word derived from another by some 
process of word- formation ; any word which is not 
a primitive word or root. 

1530 Palsgr. 74 Of pronownes some be primitives, some 
be derivatives. i6xa Brinslev Lnd. Lit. xxi. (x6a7) 247 
Some marke would be given under every derivative in each 
roote. a 1637 B. Jonson Eng. Gram. Wks. (Rtldg.) 768/3 
In derivatives, or compounds of the sharp e . . as agreeing, 
of agree. 1755 Johnson Pre/, to Did. § 20 The derivatives 
I have referred to their primitives, with an accuracy some- 
times needless. 186a Blrton Bk. Hunter (1863) a The use 
of a Greek derivative gives notice that you are scientific. 
1868 Gladstone Jtev. Mundi ii. (1870) 55 When we turn 
from Argos to its derivative Argeioi wc find tctcl. 

3. Math. A function derived from another; spec. 
a differential coefficient. 

1674 Jeaks Arith. (1696) 456 Derivatives of the third Sort 
..are next to be exhibited. 1846 Cavley Wks. I. 95 The 
derivative of any number of the derivatives of one or more 
functions . . is itself a derivative of the original functions. 
1881 Maxwell EUctr. ff Magn. I.8Tbe first derivatives of 
a continuous function may be discontinuous. 

4. Mus. a. A chord derived from a fundamental 
chord, e$p. by inversion, b. * The actual or sup- 
posed root or generator, from the harmonics of 
which a chord is derived ' (Slainer & Barrett Diet. 
Ahts. Terms). 

x8a8 Webster, Derivative . .In music, a chord not funda- 
mental. 187a Banister Music xi. (1877) 45 These chords, 
with their mutations or inflexions, their inversions and 
their derivatives, .are all the chords used in music. 

5. Chem. A compound obtained from another, 
e.g. by partial replacement. 

1863-72 Watts Did. Chem. I. 46 Amic acids ..can de. 
compose either as hydrates (derivatives of water*, or as 
amides (derivatives of ammonia>. X869 Phillips Vestanns 
v. 152 Ferric oxide has been of late regarded as a derivative 
Irom ferric chloride. 1880 Act. 43-4 Vict, c. 24 5 130 1 he 
use of methylated spirits, or any derivative thereof, in the 
preparation of. .chloroform. 

6. Med. A method or agent that prodnces De- 
mi vation iq.v., 1 c). 

»843 Rep. Brit. Assoc. 78 He had . . found it useful as 
a derivative, removing, when worn on the head, obstinate 
chronic ophthalmia. 1858 Cofland Diet. Pract. Med. III. 
11. j 1 70 External derivatives and exutories have been ad- 
vised for phthisis. ( 

Derivatively, adv. [f. prec + -ly In 
a derivative manner ; by derivation. 

C1630 Risdon Sttrv. Devon § 145 (1810J 163 Derivatively 
from him is this game, x 768-74 Tucker Lt. AW. (1852) 1 1. 
252 Fundamentals are of two sorts ; those essentially such - . 
and those derivatively fundamentals. 1837 Sik F. Pa lgrave 
Mercu.tf Friar Ded. (1844) xi Thence it was acquired, 
either primarily or derivatively, by the Chinese. 

Derrvativeness. rare. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The state or quality of being derivative. 

x668 Wilkins Real Char. 11. l § 4. 35 Transcendental 
Relations of Quality at large .. Denvativcness. 1847 m 
Craig. 
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t Derivator. Obs. rare* 1 , [agent-n. from 1~ 
dcrtvare lo DttKivtc] - Dehivkh. 

i6saCiAULE Magastrom. 14 It may sound and signifie well, 
or ill; as the derivator pleases lo fancy, or labours to allude. 

Derive (d/roi-v), v. Forms : 5 dir-, di-, dy- 
ry ve, 5-6 dory vo, 6 -ryfo. [a. F. eUrive-r (1 2th 
c in Litlre Pr., Sp. derivar, It. derivarc), ad. U 
derivarc to lead or draw off (water or liquid), to 
divert, derive (words), f. De- 1. 2 + rwus br^ook, 
stream of water. 

There are 4 distinct verbs dtrher in French. t One of 
these, dtrrvcrijOV. desriver, to cause to overflow its bank?, 
f. rive, L. rfpk river-bank, possibly sometimes influenced 
earlier Eng. use (ef. senses x b and c). DCriver 3 to drift or 
drive, as a ship, with wind or current, to drift as a projectile 
(for earlier driver, from Kng. drive}, has given Derivation *, 
Derivometer. DSriver*, to unrtvet, is not represented in 
English.)] 

I. Transitive senses. 

1 1. To conduct (a stream of water or other fluid) 
from a source, reservoir, main stream, etc. to or 
into a channel, place, or destination ; to lead, 
draw, convey down a course or through a channel. 
Obs. or arch. 

1483 Cat A. Angl. 96 To deryue, deriuart. 1530 l ^ k - 
51 3/1 1 1 deryve. or bringe one thynge out of another, as 
water is brought whan it is brought from the spring, je 
tleriue. 1538 Lelano J tin. V. 02 The Pities be so set abowte 
with Canales that the Salte Water is facily derivid to every 
Mannes Howse. X555 Watreman Fardle Facions Pref. 10 
From them [springesi thei deriued into cities and Tounes, 
the pure freshe waters a greate distaunce of. X571 Dicces 
Pantom. \. xvii. F, Ye may conclude that this water may be 
deriued thither. 1606 N. Baxter Man Created in Farr 
S. P. J as. i (1848) 238 And so through conduits, secretly 
contriu'd, Is blood to euerie humane part deriu'd. X632 
Sanoerson Serm. II. 24 Little trenches, whereby ., hus- 
bandmen used to derive water from some fountain or cistern 
to the several parts of tbeir gardens. 1606 Br. Patrick 
Comm. Exod.vxu (1697) 122 Water, .derived by Pipes from 
the River into Cisterns. 1805 W. Saunders Mm. H aters 107 
Mineral springs. .Externally used, either by immersing the 
whole body, or by deriving a stream to some particular part. 

t b. with various constructions, and adverbial extensions. 

1548 R. Huttkn Sam 0/ Diuinitie l.viijb, Thy foun- 
taynes shall be deriued, & the ryuers shall runne into the 
streeles. 1594 tnd Re/. Dr. Faust ns in Thorns Prose Rom. 
(1858) III. 334 Danuby is derived in two arms, which . .meet 
at length again in the same channel 1633 Br. Hall Hard 
Texts, N. T. 411 Cyrus .. drained the channell of Eu- 
phrates and derived the streames the other way. 1650 Fuller 
Pisgah iv. iii. 48 The pillar conducting them such by-ways, 
in levels or declivity of vales . . where the water had a eon* 
veniency to be derived after them, a 17*3 SiR C Wren in 
1* Phtllimore Family <y Times (1881) App. iii. 343 They de- 
riv'd the River when it rose, all over the rial of the Delta. 
x8co E. Darwin Phytologia 417 In some parts . . where rice 
ft cultivated, they are said not to derive the water on it, till 
it is in flower. 

+ c. rejl. To flow (tw, into, through channels). 
(Chiefly^.) Obs. . 

1624 Donne Sernt. cxiii. IV. 576 From all Eternity he dc 
rived himself into 3 Persons, a 165a J. Smith Set. Disc. ix. 
jv. (1821) 430 When God made the world, he did not . . leave 
it alone to subsist by itself . but he derived himself through 
the whole creation, a 1661 Fuller Worthies {1 840}! 1 1. 1 20 
The stream of her charity . . found other channels therein to 
derive itself. 

f2. To cause (water, etc.) lo flow away; to 
draw off, carry off, divert the course of ; spec, in 
Med., cf. Dekivation 1 c. Obs. 

x<o8 SroWiVwrr. vii. (1603) 29 Intending to haue deriued 
the riuer of Thames, .to haue flowed about it. i6o» Holland 
Pliny 1. 544 To water them, or to deriue & diuert water 
from them. ibid. II. 469 To lade out the water that nscth 
vpon the workemen, for feare it choke vp the pits ; for to 
preuent which inconuenience, they deriue it by other drains. 
x6<6 R idg lev Pract. Physick 17 The matter must be de- 
rived and voided from the head. 169a Rav Dissol. World 
iii. (1732) 37 Water the which to derive and nd away. 1771 
T. Percival Ess. Med. Ex/cr. (1777) I.. 220 They derive 
the fehrile matter from the brain, and assist, .the other dis- 
charges. 

t3. To carry, lead, extend (a watercourse, 
canal, or channel of any kind). Obs. 

c x<34 tr. Pol. I 'erg. Eng. //i>/. (Camden 1844) 20 After- 
wardTderiving a trenche from fort to fort, he environed the 
towne, and . . beganne to annoy the same. 1600 J. Pory tr. 
Leo's Africa 11. 113 So soooe as the said water<onduct was 
derived unto the towne, he caused it to be divided, and 
sent into sundry places. 1613 Bingham *\ etiofthon 16 Media, 
where the Channels begin, that are denued out of the Riuer 
Tygris. 1777 Watson Philip 11 (1793) .ILxni. 133 From 
this stream, .an infinity of canals are derived. 

+ b. To extend by branches or ramifications ; to 
divide by branching, lit. andyfr. 

c XS97 Hakington in Nagae Antiq. (1804) I. 188 It may be 
derived into three kyndes. a 1631 Donne Scrtn. c IV. 322 
Rooted in some one beloved Sin but derived into infinite 
branches of temptation. 1646 Sta T. Brown* Ftettd. EA. 
111 xxv. 174 At the other end, by two branches [it] denvetb 
it sclfe into the Lunges. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 1. 
ii. 65 Other ramifications of this nervus xntercostalis are 
derived into the Chest and Dia/hragma. [Cf. 1760 in 4.] 

+ 4. trans/, and fig. To convey from one (treated 
as a source; to another, as by transmission, descent, 
etc. ; to transmit, impart, communicate, pass on, 
hand on. Const, to, into, unto, rarely upon the 
, recipient. Obs. or arch, (rare after 1750V 

X526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 226 This power, of 
byndyng & losynge of synnc, is denuyed from the apostles 
1 to >* mynystres of Cbristes chirchc. X547 Hooper Declar. 
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Christ L Wks. (Parker Soc.) 15 The sin of Adam . . wan de. 
rived into all his posterity. 1564 UrieJ Exam. II iv, The 
maner of prophesying . . was deryued out of the Sitiagogcs, 
into our Churches. 1593 lUmo* Govt. Christ'x Ch. 6 Worn 
him God lineally derived it unto Abraham. 1607 Dikkki 
Hist. Sir T. Wyatt Wks. 1873 III. 83, I will Ileriue the 
Crowne vnto your Daughter* head. X647 Clarendon 
Hist. Reb. v. (1702) I. 549 His Name would be derived to 
Posterity, at the Preserver of his Country, iftt-3 Jet. 
Taylor Semt./or Year Ep. Ded., That this Book tsdenved 
upon your lx>rdahip almost in the nature of a legacy from 
her. a 1661 Fuller Worthies (1840) 1. 208 Parenu . . rich 
enoogh to derive unto him the hereditary infirmity of the 
gout. x68x-6 J. Scott Chr. Life (1747) HI. "4 
when he ascended .. derived that divine Spirit upon hu 
Apostles. 1699 Burnet 39 Art. xxxii. ( 1700) 356 'Hie High- 
Priest . . was to marry, and he derived to n» dependent* 
that Sacred Office. X760 I^aw Stir. Prayer t. 38 The life 
of the vine must be really derived into the branches. 1835 
Paul Antiq. Greece 1. 11. xi. I 2 A festival first instituted at 
Athens, ana from thence derived to the re*t of llie Ionian*. 
1848 HAMrDEN Bampi. Lect. (ed. 3) 184 The definition of 
Predestination, as given in the Scholastic writers, and from 
them derived to modern Theology. 

+ b. To hand down (csp. by dcscenl\ Obs. 

X56X Norton & Sackv. Gorbotluc 86 What their fathers . . 
Have with great fame derived down to them, a 1646 J. 
Gregory Terrestrial Globe {\6v>) 268 The Turkish Historic* 
are not so completely derived down to ua as to Describe the 
Territories by Longitude or Latitude. 1681 -6 I . Scott Chr. 
Life (1 747) 1 1 1. 402 Another evident I nstanee of the Apostles 
deriving down their Apostolick Authority. x8a8 South ev 
in Q. Rev. XXXVII. 208 The hatred of popery, .which has 
. . been derived down from father to son. 
+ c. refi. To pass by descent or transmission. 

1597 Snaks. 3 Hen. IV, iv. v. 43 This Imperial! Crowne, 
Which (as immediate from thy Place and Blood) Denues it 
selfe to me. t©54 tr. Scttdery s Cnria Pol. 126 Which Con- 
ditions did not iwith his succession 1 derive themselves on 
me. 165$ Fuller Ch. Hist. vit. i. f 35 The Women* dis- 
cords derived themselves into their husl»ands hearts. 1678 
J. Phillips Tav«mier*s Trav., Penia v. iv. .06 *i he 
jealousie of the Kings of Persia . . derives itself to all his 
Subjects, who will not permit their women to be seen. 

+ 5. trans. To cause to come ; to draw, bring, 
turn, direct ; lo bring down. Obs. 

a. Const, to, unto, into. 

c 1534 tr. Pol. V'erg. Eng. Hist. ([Camden 1846) I. 102 
Then Honorius, retaininge the Ilrittishe armie, did againe 
derive and traine the Ilande to the empire. x6ox Shaks. 
All's Well v. iii. 265 Things which would deriue me ill 
will to spcake of. 1613 — Hen. VI 11. 11. iv. 32 What 
Friend of mine That had to him deriu'd your Anger, did 
] Continue in my Liking. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. iv. 
{1702) I. 270 Men .. looked upon htm, as one, who could 
derive the King's Pleasure to them. 1678 Hobhes Decam. 
vii. 75 The force of the Sun-beams is derived almost lo a 
point by a Hurning-glass. 177a Fletcher Afipeal Wks. 
1795 I. 76 Those who derive putrefaction into their bono, 
for the momentary gratification of a shameful appetite 1 774 
T. Jeekerson Autobiog. App. Wks. 1S59 I. 144 To undergo 
the great inconvenience that will be derived to them from 
stopping all imports whatever from Great Uritain. 

b. Const. oti t upon. 

161 1 SpEEn Hist. Gt. Ifrit. ix. xvi. (1632) 857 Hereby he 
deriued vpon his enemy all the enuic of the people. 1671 
J. Davies Sibylls 11. ii. 87 The first Persecution wa* raised 
by Nero, to derive upon the innocent Christians the Indig- 
nation of the Romanes. 1705 Stanhope Paraphr. III. 65 
Such Apostacy derives a double Dishonour upon Religion. 
1741 Richardson Pamela (1824) 1. ix. 245 Such an example, 
as will derive upon you the ill-will and censure of other 
ladies, 1808 W. Tavlor in Monthly Mag. XXVI. 224 They 
would derive on themselves a solid glory. 

6. To draw, fetch, get, gain, obtain (a lhing/r<w/ 
a source). Const, from, rarely t out of. 

1561 T. Hobv tr. Castiglione's Courtyer (1577) E v h, 
Heriuing them Incwe wordesl feally from the Latins, as 
y* Latins, in old time, deriued from the Grecians. 158X 
Petti Guasso's Ch>. Couv. Pref. (1586) A vij, If one 
chance to derive anie word from the I^atine, which is insolent 
to their eares . . they forthwith make a jest at it, and temie 
it an Inkhorne terme. 1596 Shaks. Merch. V. it. ix. 42 
O that estates, degrees, antl offices, Were not derm d cor- 
niptly. X598 II. Jonson Ev. Man. in Hutn. tu v, Honour- 
able worship, let me deriue a small piece of siluer from you. 
1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 140 The Kornant .. led 
Horses in honour of the Sun, a custome derived from the 
Persians. X667 Milton L. ix. 837 Sciential sap, deny'd 
From Nectar, drink of Gods. X75X Harris Hermes W ks. 
(1841) 234 If all minds have them [their ideasl derived, they 
must be derived from something, which is itself not mind. 
X781 Gibbon Ded. 4 F. II. 32 The power of the pnefect 
of Italy was not confined lo the country from whence he de- 
rived his title. x8aa 11. Cornwall Misc. Poems, Headland 
Hay Panama, And Cheops hath derived eternal fame lie- 
cause he made his tomb a place of pride. i8$tf Froldr Hist. 
Eng. (1858) I. iii. 2x9 The archbishop . . derived no P«*°na] 
advantage from his courts. 1878 Huxlev Phystogr. 181 The 
solid matter derived from the waste of the land. 
K Const, with from and to. rare. M 

vnx Goldsm. Hist. Eng. I. 204 A king, from the weak- 
ness of whose title they might derive power to themselves. 
X785 Palky Mor. Philos. (1818) II. 404 ™« chief advan- 
tage which can be derived to population fr i> m / t J e 0 . , " tcr * 
fcrence of law. 1844 Lingaro Anglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) I. v. 
X91 From his labours, the most valuable benefits were denvcti 
to his countrymen. . . 

c. To derive (ancestry, origin, pedigree, etc.; ; 

also refi. ... ^ . 

x<99 H. YivmsDyctsdneDianer llvm, ForMalunWan 
apple) deriveth his line of Ancestry from the Greeke Melon, 
of great antiquity. 161a Dravton Poly-olb. x\. r»otes 
183 Prester John, sometimes deriuing himselfe very neere 
from the loines of Salomon. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
xo The Mounlaines of the Moone . . whence seven-mouthed 
Kyle, derives his Origen. »66a Kve lyn Chaicogr. i 1 Scu fu- 
ture may derive its Pedegree from the xnfancy of the V\ orld. 
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d. absol. or intr. 

163a Quarles Div. Fancies Dec!., That like the painful 
Bee, I may derive From sundry Klow'rs to store my slender 
Hive. 1649 in Def. Rights Univ. Oxford (1690) 25 Erected 
by the city and those who derive from their title. 1796 
Burke Let. Noble Ld. Wks. VIII. 39 The grantee whom 
he derives from. 

e. Chem. To obtain (a compound) from another, 
as by partial replacement. 

1868 Watts Diet. Own. V. 554 This compound, derived 
from ethylsulphurous acid by substitution of CI for HO. ( 

7. To obtain by some process of reasoning, in- 
ference or deduction ; to gather, deduce. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. 75 Loke what ye saye ; Ioke it 
be deryfyde Frome perfyt reason well exemplyfyde. 1624 
N. De Lawne Du Moulin* $ Logik 89 Rules to live well, 
derived from nature. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. 11. xiv. § 4 
Men derive their ideas of duration from their reflections on 
the train of the ideas they observe to succeed one another 
in their own understandings. 1752 Johnson Rambler No. 
203 F 7 In age, we derive little from retrospect but hopeless 
sorrow. ^ 1874 Green S/torl Hist. vn. §7. 426 It is difficult 
. .to derive any knowledge of Shakspere's inner history from 
the Sonnets. 1875 JowETT/ , /«^(ed. 2) IV. 269 The higher 
truths of philosophy and religion . . are derived from ex- 
perience. 

8. refi. To arise, spring, come from something 
as its source ; to take its origin from* 

i66» Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. u. ii. § 9 Sem from whom he 
derived himself, was one of the persons wbo escaped it in 
the Ark. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 127 Sheraz then 
probably derives it self from Sherab, which in the Persian 
Tongue signifies a Grape. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. 11. i. § 2 
Experience ; in that ail our Knowledge is founded, and from 
that it ultimately derives itself. 1734 tr. Rollings Anc. Hist. 
(1827) I. 115 Hence comedy derives itself. 1833 Lamb Elia 
Ser. ii. xxiv. (1865) 404 If the abstinence from evil . . is to 
derive itself from no higher principle. 

9. passive. To be drawn or descended ; to take 
its origin or source ; to spring, come from (rarely 
•fof foul of). 

c 1386 Chalcer Knt.'s T. 2180 (Ellesm. & Camb. MSS.) 
Conuertynge al vn to his propre welle ffrom which it is 
dirryued sooth to telle. 1530 Palscr. 51 3/1 His lynage is 
deryved out of the house of Melysyn. 1610 Guillim 
Heraldry 11. vi. (161 1) 58 A Couple-close is a subordinate 
charge deriued from a cheuron. 1701 De Foe Free-born 
Eng. 1 1 A Race uncertain and unev n, Deriv'd from all the 
Nations under Heav'n. 1737 Whiston Joscphus* Antiq. 
xiu. xiii. § 5 They also reviled him, as derived from a captive. 
1892 Gardiner Student's Hist. Eng. 6 No European popu- 
lation now existing which is not derived from many races. 

b. spec. Of a word : To arise or be formed by 
some process of word-formation from (some more 
primitive or earlier word). 

1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 60 A rnndo, sayth he, is deriued out 
of the Adiectiue Aridum, for that it so spedily drieth and 
withereth. 1596 Spenser Stale Irel. Wks. (Globe) 639/2 
Stirrops. .being derived of the old English woord sty, which 
is, togett up. 1676 Port Royal Art of Speaking 11 From 
one single Word many others are derived, as is obvious in 
the Dictionaries of such Languages as we know. 1751 
Wesley Wks. (1872) XIV. 48 A Participle is an Adjective 
derived of a Verb. 1791 Gentl, Mag. 27/1 The word 
Tontine is only a cant word, derived from the name of an 
Italian projector. 1881 Skeat Etym. Diet. 150/2 From this 
O.F. dars is also derived the Breton darz, a dace. 

10. (rms. To trace or show the derivation, 
origin, or pedigree of; to show (a thing) to pro- 
ceed, issue, or come from ; to trace the origination of 
(anything) from its source; also, more loosely, to 
declare, assert, or state a thing to be derived from. 

1600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 4 Some derive the originall 
of this Count Henrie from Hungarie, others from Aragon, 
and from other places. 1604 Meeting of Gallants 4 Bastard 
..Thou knowest I can deriue thee. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. vi.jx.321 The observations of Albuquerque, .de. 
rive this rednesse from the colour of the sand and argillous 
earth at the bottome. 166a Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. in. iv. 
§ 13 Prometheus (from whom the Greeks derived themselves^ 
1683 Brit. Spec. 38 From whence Sir Edward Cook derives 
the Law of England at this day for burning those Women 
who kill their Husbands. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones xvn. 
vii, An action which malice itself could not have derived 
from an evil motive. 1874 Dawson Nature <y Bible 202 
These men derive all religion from myths. 

b. spec. To trace the origin of (a word) from 
(f to) its etymological source ; to establish or show 
the derivation of; also, less correctly, to offer a 
conjectural derivation for (a word). 

1559 W. Cunningh \m Cosmogr. Glasse 186 Africa . . Festus 
saith it came of the qualitie of tb* Aere . . deriving it of 
<J>piW as who should say, 'A^pi*^ that is, without horrour 
of cofdenes. 1G80 H. Dodwell Two Lett. Advice (1691) 
207 This.. way of deriving unknown words to their primi. 
tive Originals. 1755 Johnson Pre/, to Diet. § 25 That 
etymologist, .who can seriously derive dream from drama, 
hecause life is a drama, and a drama is a dream. 1851 
Trench Stud. Words vii. (ed. 13) 264 He derives the name 
of the peacock from the peak or tuft of pointed feathers on 
its head. 4 1884 N. * Q. 6th Ser. IX. 207, I should be much 
obliged if any of your readers could help me in deriving the 
name of the village of Allonby, in Cumberland. 

II. Intransitive senses (arising out of reflexive 
uses in I.). 

11. To flow, spring, issue, emanate, come, arise, 
originate, have its derivation from^ rarely out of 
(a source). 

c 1386 Chaucer Knt. % s T. 2148 (Ellesm. MS.) Wcl may 
men knowe but it be a fool That euery part dirryueth 
from his hool. 1634-5 BaEaETON Trav. (1844) 63 A mighty 
revenue derives out of the excise paid for beer and 
wine. 1649 Bounds Publ. Obed. (1650) 17 We all derive 
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from him. 1684 Scandcrbeg Rediv. i. 3 To understand 
the Family he derives from. 1706 De Foe Jure Div. v. 1 1 
The Right to rule derives from those that gave, And no 
Men can convey more Power than that they have. 1768-74 
Tuck ee Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 12 Happiness^ which does not 
derive from any single source. 1803 Syd. Smith Wks.<\%y$) 

I. 54/2 In the third class, nobility derives from the person, 
and not from the estate. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. lv. 3. 
1863 Kinglake Crimea II. 74 There was an authority not 
deriving from the Queen or the Parliament. 

12. To proceed, descend, pass on, come {to a 
receiver, receptacle, etc.). 

1559 Morwyng Evonym. Pref.,The study of this Art. .de- 
rived unto the Romams and Grekes somewhat late. 1647 
Jer. Taylor Lib. Proph. xv. 212 If the Church meddles 
with them when they doe not derive into ill life. 1655-60 
Stanley Hist. Fhilos. 1. 1. 1 Thales..Who first introdue'd 
Naturall and Mathematical! Learning into Greece, from 
whence it derived into us. 1768 Woman of Honor III. 130 
All that is the most excellent, in our . . laws, derives to us 
from those very, .savages. 1858 M. Pattisoh Ess. (1889) II. 
16 Puritanism, .derives to this country directly from Geneva. 

13. Of a word : To originate, come as a derivative 
{from its root or primitive). 

1794 Mrs. Piozzi Synon. I. 90 Indignant meantime de- 
rives from a higher stock. 1804 W. 1 ayloh in Ann. Rez>. 

II. 632 Upholsterer is declared against as a corruption. 
Whence does it derive? 1866 J. B. Rose Virg. Eel. «$■ 
Georg. 154 The words Camut and Encomium derive thence. 

Hence Deriving vbl. sb. 

1607 Hieron Wks. I. 420 Whosoeuer is a man by tbe 
propagation of Adams nature, the same is also a sinner by 
the deriuing ouer of his corruption. 1626 Bacun Sylva § 176 
(R.) For our experiments are onely such as do ever ascend 
a degree to the deriving of causes and extracting of axiomes. 

Derived (d/rarvd), ppL a. [f. Derive v. + 
-edI.] Drawn, obtained, descended, or deduced 
from a source : see the verb. 

1590 Shaks. Mids. N. 1. i. 99, I am my Lord, as well de- 
riu d as he, As well possest. 1638 Heywood Wise Woman 
in. Wks. 1874 V. 313 A gentleman, and well deriv'd. 1661 
Boyle Style of Script. (1675) 157 Words and phrases, wbose 
pithyness ana copiousness, none in derived, .languages can 
match. 1668 Wilkins Real C/tar. 353 Derived Adverbs are 
capable of I nflexion by degrees of Comparison. 1881 Nature 
No. 615. 352 Tbe derived albumins noted as acid-albumins. 

b. Derived function (Math.) : a differential co- 
efficient (see Coefficient 2 c). 

1873 B. Williamson Diff. Calc. (ed. 2) i. § 6 note, The 
method of derived functions was introduced by Lagrange. 

c. Derived circuit, current (Electr.) : a circuit 
or current in part of which a second conductor is 
introduced so as to produce a derivation ; a shunt ; 
so derived conductor. 

188* Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v. Current, Derived current, the 
current obtained in a circuit made by the addition of a 
second conducting wire. 1893 Munro \ Jamieson's Pocket 
Bk. Electr. Form. (ed. 9) {Currents and Derived Circuits) 
A current splits among derived circuits in proportion to their 
conductivities. 

Derivedly (d/rai'vedli),*^. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] 
In a derived way, by derivation. 

1621 Arch bold Beauty Holiness 8 Men are holy derivedly, 
and by participation from God. a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts 

Mon. (1642) 54 By nature, derivedly from Adam. 

t Deri*vement. Obs. rare. [f. Derive v. + 
-ment.] The fact of deriving ; derivation ; concr. 
that which is derived. 

1593 Bilson Govt. Christ* s Ch. Pref. 6 Much Iesse anie 
deriuement from them. 1654 W. Mountague Devout Ess. 
11. iv. § 4. 77, I offer these derivements from these subjects, 
to raise our affections upward. 

Deliver (dirsrvai). [f. Debive v. + -er 1 .] One 
that derives. 

1613 T. Milles Treas. Anc. <fr Mod. Times 21/2 The 
Children that came from Parents of such rich perfection., 
must needs resemble their first Dertvers. 1653 Ashwell 
Fides Apost. 197 Such a Conveyance will argue the 
Church only for the Deriver. .not the Originall Composer of 
the Creed. #1716 South Sertn. II. vi. (R.), Not only 
a partner of other men's sins, but also a deriver of the whole 
entire guilt of them to himself. 

t DerivO'meter. Obs. [a. F. derivomelre, f. 
deriver to drift (see Debivation *) + -(o)meteb.] 
An instrument invented to show a ship's lee-way. 

1842 Mech. Mag. XXXVII. 84 Another invention of M. 
Clement's, which he calls a Derivometer, is an instrument 
to ascertain a ship's leeway. .When at anchor, the instrument 
will show clearly the direction of the currents. 

Derk(e, -ly, etc., obs. ff. Dark, -ly, etc. 

Derling, -lyng, obs. forms of Darling. 

Derm (daim). Anat. [mod. f. Gr. Mppa skin : 
cf. F. derme (161 1 Cotgr.), mod.L. derma (Pare 
c I 55°)«] The layer of tissue (chiefly connective 
tissue) lying beneath the epidermis, and forming 
the general integument of the organs ; the true 
skin or corium. 

1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 589/2 The derm or corium. . 
which . .protects all the other parts of the slcin. 1861 Hulme 
tr. Moquin-Tandon II. VI. i. 317 The vesicle is beneath the 
derm or cutis. 1880 Oao & Sewell in Med. Chirurg. Trans. 
LXIII. 4 Projections of the derm into the epidermis, having 
the appearance of distorted papillae, 
b. Comb, derm-skeleton : see Dermoskeleton. 

i[ Derma (dauma). Anal. [mod.L. : see prec] 
=s prec. 

1706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey). 1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s*.v., 
The derma consist of two parts ; the corpus reticulare, and 
papillae pyramidales. 1846 Pattehsoh Zool. 42 The word 
' derma a coat or covering. 1875 H. Walton Dis. Eye 137 
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A little slough or core of mortified cutaneous tissue, a portion 
of the substance of the derma. 

Dermad (daumad), adv. [f. Gr. Uppia skin t- 
-ad suffix applied in the sense * toward ' -ward 
Toward the skin or outer integument. 

1803 in Dr. J. Barclay New Anatomical Nornenel. 
1851-60 Mayne Expos. Lex., Dermad . . towards the skin. 
1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Dermad, an adverbial term applied 
by Dr. Barclay to signify towards the Dermal aspect. 

Dermahaemal, bad form of Debmo-. 
Dermal (daumal), a. [f. Debm, Debma + -al. 
(Not on Gr. analogies : the Gr. adj. is StppaTUcos.)'] 

1. Anat. Pertaining to the skin or outer integu- 
ment in general ; cutaneous. Rarely in restricted 
sense, Pertaining to the derma or true skin, as 
opposed to epidermal. 

Dermal muscle, a cutaneous or subcutaneous muscle, one 
attached to or acting upon the skin : dermal skeleton = 
Dermo-skeleton. 

1803 in Dr. J. Barclay New Anatomical Nomencl. 
1828 m Webster. 1841 G. Pilch er in Dufton Deafness 31 
The dermal membrane of the meatus auditorius. 1861 J. R. 
Greene Man. Anim. Kingd., Cazlent. 136 An inner or dermal 
layer in immediate contact with the muscular substance. 
1872 Darwin Emotions iv. 05 Hairs, feathers, and other 
dermal appendages. 1875 H. C Wood Therap. (1879) 164 
Producing intense dermal irritation. 1878 Bell tr. Gegeti' 
baur's Cotnp. Anat. 403 The dermal muscles are of great 
functional importance m the Ophidii, as they produce a 
movement of the scales, which is of use in locomotion. 
Ibid., The dermal musculature is more highly developed 
in the Mammalia. 

2. Bot. Of or belonging to the epidermis, epi- 
dermal. 

1874 Cooke Fungi 19 The dermal membrane, or outer 
skin. 1884 Bower & Scott De Bary*s Pkancr. 135 Bodies 
of a nature similar to the secretions of the dermal glands. . 
such as mucilage, and gum, resin, ethereal oils. 

Derma*lgia. Path. « Debmatalgi a . 

184a Braithwaite Retrospect Med. V. 104 Dermnlgia of 
the skin of tbe pelvis. 1866 A. Flint Princ. Med. (1880) 803 
Neuralgia, .limited to the skin, .has been called dermalgia. 

f Dermalogy . Obs. - Debmatology. 

1819 in Panto logia. 

Dermaneural, bad form of Debmo-. 

II Dermaptera (daimarptera), sb. pi. Entom. 
[mod. f. Gr. Uppa skin, hide, leather + irrtpov 
wing ; in mod.F. dermapftre : cf. Gr. feppivirTtpos 
having membranous wings.] 

An order of orthopterous insects, comprising the 
Earwigs. Hence Derma'pteran a., belonging to 
the Dermaptera ; sb. one of the Dermaptera ; Der- 
ma'pterons a. r belonging to the Dermaptera. 

* 8 35 Kirby Hob. <$• Inst. A nim. 1 1, xx. 318 The Dermaptera 
(Earwigs) have two elytra and two wings of membrane 
folded longitudinally. 1839 Westwooo Mod. Classif. 
Insects 406 Raised them to the rank of a distinct order to 
which the name of Dermaptera was misapplied. 

De'rmat-, de*rmato-, combining stem of Gr. 
Stppia, Stpftar- skin, hide, leather (e.g. Gr. btpfxaro- 
<l>6pos clothed in skins) entering into numerous 
technical terms, as !|Dermata-lgia Path., neuralgia 
or pain of the skin. De*r matin Alin., a variety 
of hydrophite, forming an olive-green crust on 
serpentine (1832 Shepherd A/in. 214). Dermatine 
(daumatin), a. [Gr. fapfx&Tivos of skin, leathern], 
= Dermatic (Craig 1 847). De'rmatine sb., name 
of an artificial substitute for leather, gutta-percha, 
etc. || Dermati'tis, inflammation of the skin. 
Dermatohra'nchia : see Debmo-. De rxnatogen 
Bot. [-gen 1 ], the primordial cellular layer in the 
embryo plant, from which the epidermis is deve- 
loped. Dermato-gfraphy [-GRAPHY], description 
of the skin. De'rmatol Chetn. (see quot.). Der- 
matoTogfy [-logy], the branch of science which 
treats of the skin, its nature, qualities, diseases, 
etc. ; hence Dermatolo-gicalar., Dermatologist. 
|| Dermato lysis [Kvats loosening], a relaxed and 
pendulous condition of the skin in the face, abdo- 
men, etc. || Dermatomyco-sis [fxvtcrjs fungus + 
-OSis], skin-disease caused by a vegetable parasite, 
such as ringworm. || Dermatono sis [vdoos 
disease], skin-disease. De^rmatopatho-logy, the 
pathology of the skin, the subject of skin- diseases. 
Dermato-pathy [wddos suffering, affection], cuta- 
neous or skin-disease (Syd. Soc. Lex.). De'rma- 
tophone [<pouv^ voice], * a kind of flexible stetho- 
scope, the two extremities of which are covered by 
a tight membrane of thin india-rubber ' (Syd. Soc. 
Lex.). Dermato'phony, the use of the dermato- 
phone applied to the surface of the living body ; 
the observation of the sounds thus heard. Derma- 
tophyte ~ DEKMO-(//&yte). De*rmatopla-sty 
[tt\a<jj6s moulded, formed] , 1 the remedying of skin 
defects by a plastic operation' (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
Dermato-ptera ~ Dekmaptera. De'rmatopsy, 
f skin vision ? , sensitiveness of the animal skin to 
light. Dermato'ptio a. Zool. [6nTf*os, of or for 
sight], having the skin sensitive to light, having 
'skin vision'. || Dermatorrhce'a [fioia flow], a 
morbidly increased secretion from the skin. H Der- 
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znatosclero'sle [<TieXrjpcj<ris hardening], hardening | 
or Induration of the skin ; sclerodcrmin, || Der- 
m&to sis [-osis^, the formation of bony plates or 
scales in the skin ; also a skin-disease (Syd. Soe. 
Lex,). Dermato-akeleton »' T)E*yLQ-{skcleton). 
Dermato'tomy - DERMO-(ltwiy). || Dermatozoa 
[($ov animal], animal parasites of the skin ; hence 
|| Dermatozotino'sis, skin-disease caused by animal 
parasites. 

1851 60 Mayne Expos. Lex., Demtatatgia . . neuralgia of 
the skm ; pain of the skin ; dcrmatalgy. 1876 Dumbing 
Dis. Skin 510 Dcrmatalgia is an affection characterized by 
pain having its seat solely in the ikin .. unattended by 
structural change. Ibid. 60 Dermatitis, resulting from con- 
tinued exposure to a high temperature. 188a Vines Sacks' 
Bot. 95a It is only in certain cases that the root-cap of 
Phanerogams is derived front the dcrmatogen. 1851-60 
Mavnr Expos. Lex., Dermatograpky, term for a description 
of the skin. 1893 Brit. Aftit Jrnl. 1 Apr. 703/2 Dermatol 
is a yellow powder, insoluble in water ana odourless ; chemi* 
cally it is a subgallate of bismuth. Ibid., Dermatol du ting 
powder, a preparation intended to serve as an appropriate 
npplication to moist or irritable conditions of the skin. 1801 
Twits 14 Jan. 14/1 Read at the Dermatologicat Society in 
Paris. 1861 Humstead Ven. Dis. (1879)815 This eruption 
has .. been studied by a number of dermatologists. 18x9 
Pantologia, Dermatology* a treatise on the skin. 1847 in 
Cbaig. X85X-60 in Mayne. .1876 Duhring Dis. Skin 80 
Dermatology, rightly viewed, is but a department of general 
medicine, /bid. 371 Dermatolysis consists of a more or less 
circumscribed hypertrophy of the cutaneous structures, .and 
a tendency to hang in folds. 1883 Nature aa Feb. 309/a 
Experiments with regard to the ' skin-vision * of animals . . 
of the earthworm, as representing the eyeless (or * derma- 
toptic ') lower animals, and the Triton as representative of 
the higher v 4 ophthalmoptic ') eyed animals. 1866 Fagce tr. 
lltbra s Dis. Skin 1. ii. 33 Dermatoses . . have long been 
divided, in reference to their etiology, into the symptomatic 
..and into the idiopathic. 

Dermatic (da.imce'tik\ a. [ad. Gr. oVp/iaTi*-ur, 
f. 3<p/mx(t- skin : see *ic] Of or pertaining to the 
skin ; dermal, cutaneous. 

1847 in Craig. 1883 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Dermatoid (dSum&toid), a. [f. Gr. Scf/ior- 
skin : sec -oid. Cf. Gr. otp/iara/Sip, contr. for 
♦Sfp/xaro-fioijy.] Like or resembling skin, skin- 
like ; wDkkmoid. 

1851-60 in Mayne Exfos. Lex. t 1857 Dunglison Afed. 
Lex. a88 Dcrtnatoid . . thai which Is similar to the skin. 

II Dermestes (dajme'stiz). Entom. [irrcg. f. 
Cir. Uppa skin, leather + ioOtttv to cat.] A genus 
of beetles (the type of the family Dermestidse) t the 
larvae of which are very destructive to leather and 
other animal substances. Hence Derme*etid a., 
belonging to the family Dermestidse ; sb. a member 
of this family; Derme*«toid a., resembling the 
genus Dermestes ; belonging to the Dermestidw. 

x8oa Binglky Anint. Biog. (1813) III. xxx When touched, 
these injects counterfeit death ; but they do not contract 
their legs, in the manner of the Dermestes, and some other 
Hectics. 

Dermic (do\imik\ a. [mod. f. Derm or Gr. 
dtpfta + -10: cf. K. dermiqne fLittre').] Of or re- 
lating to the skin ; dermatic, dermal. 

1841-71 T. R. Jones Anim. Kingd. (ed. 4) 388 The dermic 
system becomes fully developed in all its parts. 1857 Dun* 
glison Med. Lex. 288 Dermic, .relating to the skin. 

II Dermis (daumis). Attat. [mod.L. dcriv. of 
Gr. Mppa skin, on analogy of ImdtpfxU epidermis.] 
The true skin ; -Dehm. 

1830 R. Knox Blclards Anat. 142 The Derntis, Corium, 
or Cntis vera, , is a fibro-cellular membrane, which forms the 
deeper and principal lamina of the skin, and of itself con- 
stitutes almost its whole thickness. 1878 T. Bpyant Pract. 
Surg. I. 17a The subjacent dermis appears of a rose colour. 

Dermvtia^ dermatitis : see Derm at-. 

Dermo, repr. Gr. htppo-, shortened combining 
form of oVp/ii, oVp/uir-, skin, etc. (as in btpfsowrtpos 
having membranous wings\ used in numerous 
modern formations, as Dermobranchla (ddjmi r 
broc'nkii), -branchia-ta Zool. [Ukanciha ; in F., 
dermobramhes\ a group of molluscs, having ex- 
ternal gills in the form of dorsal membranous tafts ; 
hence Dermobranchiate a. Dermo era* strlo a. 
[ynorfip belly, stomach], pertaining to the skin and 
stomach, ns in the d. canals, pores, which open 
both into the alimentary cavity aud on the skin. 
Dermography — Dermatography. Dermo- 
hoaxnal (-hrmal) a. [Hjemal], pertaining to the 
skin of the hocraal or ventral aspect of the body; 
applied bv Owen to the ventral fin rays of fishes, 
in their relation to the hremal arch. Dermohwmia, 
hyperemia or congestion of the skin. Dermohn'- 
3x1 era! a. [Humeral], pertaining to the skin and 
humerus, as in the d. muscle by which In some 
nnimals the humerus Is indirectly attached to the 
skin. Dermo logy, Dermoniyco sia : see Der- 
mato-. Dermomn/acular <t. t of skin and muscle. 
Derxnoneu'ral a. [Nechal], pertaining to the skin 
of the neural or dorsal aspect of the body ; applied 
by Owen to the dorsal hn rays of fishes, in their 
relation to the neural arch. Derxno-o*»seonB a. 
[Osseous], of the nature of bone developed in the 
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skin or integument, pertaining to a dermo-skelcton, 1 
exoskcletat ; so Dermo-o'Mify v., to ossify dcr- ! 
mally, form a dcrmo-skeleton ; Dermo-OBsiflca*- 
tion. Dcrmopa thio, -cpathy : see Derjiato-. 
De'rmopbyte (<pvr6v plants, a parasitic vegetable 
growth In the skin; hence Dcrmopbytio a. 
I) Dermo pt era //. Zool. [Gr. StppAnTipot, f. irrcpoV 
wing], a sub-order of Insectivora, containing the 
Galeopithecus or Flying Lemur of the Moluccas 
(from the cxlension of skin, which enables them to 
take flying leaps from tree to tree). Dermo* 
ptercmg <i. } hiving membranous wings (or ftm). 
Dermopterygian a., having membranous fins. 
Demiorhynchoui a. [fvy\ot snout, bill], having 
the bill covered by an epidermis, as in the duck. 
Dcrmosclerite [c/cXtjput hard], a mass of calca- 
reous or siliceous spicules in the outer layer of the 
tissue of some Actinozoa. Dermoike'leton, derm- 
skeleton, the external bony, shelly, cmstaceons, or 
coriaceous Integument of many invertebrates and 
some vertebrates (e.g. crabs, tortoises) ; the exo- 
skelcton ; hence Dermoeke'letal a. Dermo- 
tensor, a tensor muscle of the skin. Dermo tomy 
[•ropua cutting], the anatomy or dissection of the 
skin. 

1878 Bell \x.Gegenbanr % s Co*np. Anat. 111 In the Pori- 
fera . .The number of these pore<anals (dermo-gastric pores 1 , 
which have consequently a dermal and gastric orifice, is 
generally very great. 1851-^0 Mayne Expos. Lex. Dermo* 
grapky f DsrmoTojcy t improperly used for Dermal ograpky, 
Dermatology. 1835-6 Tooo Cycl. Anat. !. 17 i/a Pores., 
which traverse directly the dcrmcMnuscular envelope. 1878 
Hell tr. Gegenbaur's Comp. Anat. 36 Where the ctrlom is 
present, the integument, with the muscles, forms a dermo- 
muscular tube. 1854 Owen Skel. $ Teetk (1855) 183 IJoth 
dcrmoncural and dermohazmal spines may present two 
structures. 1836-9 Tooo Cycl. Anat. II. 880/1 J "he exterior 
of the body becomes hardened . . and forms . . the Dermo- 
skelcton. x8<4 Owen Skel. $ Teetk (i8«) 181 The bones of 
the dermoskcTctoo . . which constitute the complex skull of 
osseous fishes. 

Dermoid (doMmotd), a. [mod. f. Gr. hip pa 
skin + -oid : in mod.F. dermoide* (Not on Gr. 
analogies: see Dermatoid.)] Kcsembling or of 
the nature of skin. (Sometimes loosely \ Of or be- 
longing to the skin, dermal.) 

Dermoid cyst % * a sebaceous cyst having a watl with struc- 
ture like that pf the skin * {Syd. Soc. Lex. s. v. Cyst). 

1818 Ckron. in Ann. Keg. 460 Those nations who have the 
dermoid system highly coloured. 187a Peasleb Oxutr. 
Tumours 35 In the case of dermoid cysts, the more common 
contents are produced by the true skin, which constitutes a 
part or the whole of their internal surface. 1877 Purnett 
Ear 43 The skin of the canal is extended over the drum* 
head, forming its dermoid or outer layer. 

Dermordal, <i. [f. prec. + -al.] -prec. 

1818 Ckron. in Ann. Reg. 458 The instantaneous pene- 
tration of the dermoidal system by the blood. 

t Dern, a. and sb. Obs. or areA. Forms : 1 derno, 
\VS. dierne, dyrne, 2 s.w. dyrne, 2-7 dome, 
2-3,7 dearne, 3 deorne, Orm. d«rne, 3-4 durne, 
4-9 dern, {dial. darn). [OK. derm t dieme, dyrtte 
*b OS. derrti, OFris. dern, hidden, secret, obscure, 
OHG. tarni lying hid :-OTeut *darttjo-!\ 
A. adj. 

f 1. Of actions, etc. : Done or proceeding in 
secret or in the dark ; kept concealed ; hence, dark, 
of evil or deceitful nature. Obs. 

Beozvulf 4342 (Thorpe) Swa sceal max don, nealles inwit- 
net oArum brejetan dyrnum cra;fte. r897 K. jElfred Gre~ 
goty's Past. xiii. 78 Dylacs <5a smyltnesse 6es domes hine 
•jewemme [o&3el se dyma [t». r. diema) aefst, o53e to hned 
lire, c 11*0 Bestiary 00 Old in htsc sinncs deme. c 12^0 
Gen. $ Ex. 1950 Vdas oor quilcs gaf hem red, &at was fulfill 
of derne sped, c 1300 Beket 23 Th« Princes doubter, .lovedc 
him in durne love, c 1386 Chauces Miller's T. 14 This 
clerk . . Of derne love he cowde and of solas, t 1400 Destr. 
Troy 478 Dissyring full depely in her deme hcrt. c 1460 
Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 310 Now bese unlokyn many dern 
dede. [a 1643 w « Cabt wrkjht Ordinary v. iv. in Hazl. 
Dodst. XII. 311 \arck,\ Hent him, for dern love,hent him.l 
f b. Of persons : Secret in purpose or action ; 
reserved, close ; hence, underhand, sly, crafty. Obs. 

a 1000 CmdmotCs Gen. 490 (Gr.) Dyrne deofles boda wearp 
hine on wyrmes lie. e *aoj Lay. 13604 Uortigerne be swike 
wes ful derne [1*75 deornej. a 1300 C ursor At. 7234 (CotL) 
Traitur dern and priue theif. c 13B6 Chaucer Alillers T.\\\ 
Ye moste been ful decrne as in this cas. * 1400 Destr. Troy 
13625 Deruyst & deme, myn awne dere cosyn, I gracot be 
be goucmanse of bis grete yle. 

+2. Not made known, kept nnrevealed or private ; 
not divulged. Obs. 

c xooo A p. Gosfi. Luke viii. 47 Da Jwet wif geseah fc\ hit 
him nacs dyme, heo com forbt. c 1200 Okmin 9236 Forr 
Crist wass 1 batt time )et AH uoocub & all cLcrae. a 1225 
Ancr. R. 154 God his deme runes, & his heouenliche 
priuitex scheawede bis leoue freond. e 1330 Assnmp. Virg, 
(HNL MS) 856 No man mat wite ne se \Vhat is pi deme 
priuete. c 1380 Wvcur Ir'ks. (1880) 353 Poute. .herd deme 
wordes of Goo. 

t b. Of a person : Treated as a confidant ; en- 
trusted with hidden matters ; privy. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor At. 6509 (Cott.) JHs moyses was ful dern and 
dere To drighten..He taght him labels of be Uu. 
t c. Phr. To hold, keep (a tblng) dent. Obs. 

c 1000 Ags. Ps. cxviii. [cxix.] 19 Ne do bu me d\Tne bine 
ba deoran be bod u. 1508 DuNBAa Tua A/ariit it 'em. 450 
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We dule for na euill deid, sa it be dcroe haldin. a 1375 
How Aterckande dyd Wife betray 175 in llaxf. E. P. P. \. 
204, 1 pray the Ai thou art my trewe weddyd fere, In thy 
cha umber thou woldest kepe me dern. 

3. Of places, etc. : Secret, not generally known, 
private, arch. 

Beowulf 4629 (Thorpe) Se cuoi-sceaSa . . hord eft * esc eat, 
dryht-tele dyrnnc. a 1000 Etene 1081 {(jr. Dact 8u funde, ba 
9e ia foldan %cn deope bedolfcn dierne sindon. 1 1205 l^v. 
6750 pe king hin Ictte don in to ane deme [c 1275 dcornc| 
bure. i c 1314 Guy Warn*. (A.) 1289 On a dern htede he dede 
hem hide, a s 400-50 Alexander 4045 Darke in dennes vn. 
dire dounes & in deme holts. 1384 Sc. Acts J as. VI 
(1814) 305 (Jam.) Gun putder . . placett . . within the voltis, 
laiche and darne partes and placets thairof. 1806 Foksvtii 
Beauties Scotl. IV. 360 At the south-east comer Is the 
dam, or private gate. 18x4 Scott Wav. aii, That Davie 
Gcllatly should meet them at the dern path. Ibid. 2 viii, 
There 's not a dern nook, or cove, or corri, in the whole 
country, that he's, not acquainted with. 

4. Of places: Serving well to conceal, as lying 
ont of tne way, dark, etc. ; hence, dark, sombre, 
solitary, wild, drear, arch, 

c 1470 Henky Wallace tv. 430 Fast on to Tay his busche. 
ment can he draw. In a dem woodc thai stcflit thaim full 
law. 1508 Dunbar Tua Afariit Went. 242 Thai drank, and 
did away dule, vnder deme bewts. 1608 Siiaks. Per. in. 
Prol. 15 By many a dem and painful perch Of Pericles the 
careful search. . fs made. 16x2 Sheltom Quix. m. xiL 1. 240 
He searching Adventures blind Among these deam Woods 
and Rocks. 1647 H. Moir. Song of Soulxx. ul hi. all, Sing 
we to these wast hills dem, deaf, forlorn. 1674-91 Ray 
N. C. Words, Deafely, lonely, solitary, far from neighbors. 
Deam, signifies the same. i8xt Hogg Queen's Wake</> 
Mid wastes that dem and dreary Tic. 

5. Dark, drear, dire. arch. 

1570 Leviks Afanip. 211/4^ Dcame, dims. 1613 W. Leigh 
Dmmms Detvt. 35 The light of Israel was put out for a 
time, Oueene Elizabeth died, a deame day to England, had 
it not Deene presently repay red with as cleare a light from 
Scotland, /oid. 39 Prognostications of our deame light. 
1650 I J. Discolliminium 46 These deme, dreery. direful I 
dayes coodunghiU'd and uglified me into a darkc dense 
lumpe. 1845 T. CoofKe Purgnt. Suicides (1877) 16 It was 
amide excess Of all things dem and doleful, dark and drear. 
1856 DonELL Eng. in Tims War, Evening Dream, The 
awful twilight dem and dun. 

+ 6. Deep, profound, intense. ///. and^f. Obs. 

11400 Destr. Troy 3060 Hir chyn full choise was the 
chekys bencthe, With a dymputl full deme, daynte" to se. 
c 1500 Spir. Rented, in Halliw. Nugze Poet. 64 My myddclle 
woundys they bene deme and depe, Ther ys no plaster that 
pcrsyth ar>'ght. 1594 Warres of Cyrus Who, woundetl 
wiih report of beauties pride, Unable to restrainc his derne 
desire. 

B. sb. f 1. A hidden thing ; a secret. Obs. 

a 1000 Gnom. 1 "ers. 2 (Gr.) Nelle ic J>e min dyme ^esecran. 
a X300 E. E. Psalter 1. 8 6] (M&tz.) Deme of ^1 wisdam 
bou opened unto me. a 1340 II AMfOLa Psalter x\x\\. 23 God 
. .knawis all be dem in oure hcrt. 

f 2. Secrecy, concealment, privacy. Chiefly in 
dent, in secret. Obs, 

a 1250 Chvl <fr Xiekf. 608 Ich can nimcn ir.us at beme. An 
ek at Chirchc in pe^ derne. a 1300 Cursor A/. 2935 (Cott.> 
Sister, to be in dem i sai, pou seis pc folk er all a-wai. Ibid. 
2x250 (Cott.) Marc, men saw, itwratie in dem. e 1420 A vorv. 
Artk. Hi, I am comun here loe In derne for to play. X508 
Dpnbab Tua A/ariit Wtm. 9, 1 drew in derne to the dyk to 
dirkin eftir myrthis. 

f 3. A secret place ; a place of concealment. 

a 1340 II am folk Psalter xxx. 25 pou sail hide bairn in dem 
of bi face, c 1450 II enrysok At or. Eab. 27 Unto ane deme 
for dread hce him addrest. c 1500 Leaues true Lore (W. de 
\V.\ To a deme I me drougbe Her wyll to knowe. 

+ 4. Darkness. Obs. 

xcoo-ao Dt/KHAa Ballat our Lady 3 Haile, steme supeme 
. . Lucerne in deme. 15. . Bannatrne Poentshjyo) 98 (Jam.) 
^jy dule in dem, hot gif tbow dilf, Doutless bot arcid I de". 

Dern, a door-j)ost : sec Dubn. 

Dern, var. of Dahit, vulgar jjcrversion of Damn. 

1893 M'Ca2Thv Red Diamonds 1. 69 Ef it had been Noah 
! shouldn't have cared a dem. 

t Dern, darn, v. Obs. exc. dial. Also 2-3 
dsorn en, d oor n e. [OK. dierna n , dyntan , dernan 
« OS. demjan t OHG. tantan, tarnen, MUG. 
tenten to hide OTeut. *dantjan, f. *dantjo-, OK. 
dertte, Deux a.] 

1 1. trans. To hide, conceal, keep secret Obs. 

r 893 K. JElfoed Oros, v. x, pch hie hit «r swibe him 
betweonum diemden [later A/S. dymdonj. e xooo Mufmc 
Gen. atv. x Da ne mihte Ioseph nine leng dyrnan. 1205 
Lay. 7694 Alle hine grzttcn & heore grame daernden [X275 
deomej. Ibid. 18549 Na » N ^'"8 nont swa wis. .part imong 
his dujebe his poht cu5e demen. c 1315 SnoaeiiAM 79 And 
he ondede hym cristendom, No lengc he nolde hyt demy. 

2. refl. To hide, conceal oneself, dial. 

1604 in Pitcaim Crim. Trials Scot. 1 1. 428 The said George 
damtt him selff and his servandis in ane oul-hoav 1837 R. 
Nicoll Poems (1843) 118 We dem oursePs down 'maog the 
fresh aiten strae. 1854 II. Mitxea Sck. 4 Sckm. x. (1858) 
211 He. .escaped them by deming himself in a fox-earth. 

3. intr. To seek concealment ; to hide, dial., 
1584 Hudson Du Barias* Juditk (x6xx) 31 Their courage 

quailed and they began to dern. 1600 J. Mttvtix Diary 
(1842) 318 The enemies fled and darned. 1813 Hogg 
Queen's Wok* 79 Ane nycht he darnit in Maisry*s cot. 
1847 J. Hallidav Rustic BardatM We 've. .dem'd amang 
its green. 

f4. trans. To cause to hide, to ran to earth. 

x<B4 Hudson Du Barf as 1 Juditk 86 (Jam.) Hotopheme, 
Who did a hundred famous princes derne. 1637 R. M0N20 
Exped. Alackay's Reg. il 1x2 (J*m.) The cunoing hunter., 
giving one sweat after another, till he kill or derne, io 
putting the fox in the earth, and then booke him out. 
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Bern, obs. and dial, form of Darn v. 

f Derne, adv. Obs. Also 1-3 dierne, 6 dern, 
7 dame. [OF. denie, dierne, dyrne = OS. darno, 
adv. from der?i, etc. adj.] f Dernly secretly. 

a 1200 Moral Ode 77 in Trin. Coll. Horn. 222 Ne bie hit 
no swo derne idon. c 1325 is. jS. A Hit. P. B. 697, I com past 
hem a kynde crafte & kende hit hem derne. c 1440 Bone 
Flor. 1958 They . . went for the, so seyth the boke, Prevely and 
derne. 1631 A. Craige Pilgr. «fr Ileremite 5, 1 drew me 
darne to the doore, some din to heare. 

+ Derned, a. Obs. or dial. Also darned, 
[f. Dern z>.] Hidden, concealed ; secret, privy. 

1600 Gowrie's Conspir. in Select. Harl. Misc. (1793) 190 He 
privatly. .took the fellow, and band him in a prme derned 
house, and, after lokking many dnrres vppon him, left him 
there. 1616 J as. I, Disc. Powder Treason Wks ; 242 That 
rightly-damned crew, now no more darned conspirators, but 
open and avowed rebels. 1631 A. Craige Pilgr. § H eremite 
7 When at the colde Caue doore darned I stood. 1725 
Kamsay Gent. Sheph. u ii, A little fae Lies darn'd witnin 
my breast this mony a day. 

Dernel, -al, obs. forms of Darnel. 

t De'rner. Obs. Also dimer. [Etymology 
unknown : ? connected with dern, Durn, door- 
frame.] The lintel of a door. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6078 (Cott.) pis lamb blod. .par-wit yee 
mak ban takning, On aiber post per hns to smer, A takin o 
tav' on bair derner [v. r. dernere]. Ibid. 6103 /Cott.) On 
pair post and on dirner. 

t DeTnful, a. Obs. [f. Dern sb. + -ful. A 
pseudo-archaism.] Mournful, dreary. 

f 1591 L. Bryskett Mourn. Muse Tkest. 90 in Spenser 
Astroph. % The birds . . this lucklesse chance foretold, By 
dernfull noise. 

tDe'rnhede. Obs. rare— x . [f. Dern a. + 
-hede : see -head.] Secret matter ; privity ; a secret. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 18454 (Cott.) Noght wedere O baa dern- 
hede tell you namar. 

Dernier (da-miaj, || c\emye),a. [a. F. dernier ;— 
OF. derrcnier, deriv. of derrein : see Darrein. 
The suffix is as in prem-ier, L. prim-arius.'] 

Last ; ultimnte, final. Obs. exc. as in b. 

1602 R. T. Five Godlie Serm. 45 The latter day. .wherein 
we must take our dernier adewe. a 1688 Villiers (Dk. 
Buckhm.) Chances, Sir, I am in the derniere confusion to 
avow, that [etc.]. a 1734 North Lives I. 109 While this 
dernier writ of error hung in the House of Lords undeter* 
mined. 1751 Mrs. E. Heywooo Betsy Thoughtless I. 149 
Every thing but the dernier undoing deed. 1797 Mrs. A. M. 
Bennett Beggar Girl (1813) 111. 96 On how many chances 
did this dernier hope hang ! 

b. Dernier resort (now always in F. form der- 
nier ressorl) : last resort ; orig. (in reference to 
legal jurisdiction) the last tribunal or court to 
which appeal can be made, that which has the 
power of final decision ; hence, a last or final 
resource or refuge. 

1641 Abp. Williams Sp. in Apol. Bishops (1661) 89 Here 
I have fixt my Areopagus, and dernier resort, being not like 
to make any further appeal. 0x709 Atkvns Pari, Pol. 
Tracts (1734) 97 The High Court of Parliament is the 
dernier Resort. 1709 Refl. SachrverelCs Serm. 3 The 
People.. were the dernier Resort of Justice and Dominion. 
1711 Vind. Sachei>crell 73 The Pretender is your dernier 
Resort. 1778 Fothergill in Phil. Trans. LX1X. 2, 1 re- 
commended, as a dernier resort, a trial of electricity. 1792 
J. Belknap Hist. New-Hampshire III. 256 The dernier 
resort was to a court of appeals, consisting of the Governor 
and Council. 1893 Nation (N. V.) 9 Feb. iii/i The word 
elementuin. .hithertofore, as a demicr ressort, has been 
referred in some way to alimentum. 

t De'Mlly, adv. Obs. Also 2-3 derneliche, 
3-6 dernely, compar. 3 dern(e)luker. [f. Deux 
a. : see -ly2. It is properly the adv. of an O.K. 
derived adj. *deme/ic.'] 

1. In a secret manner, with secrecy. 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 153 Nedre smu*e<$ derneliche. a izz$ 
After. R. 128 Vorte. .don derneluker berinne fleslichefulSen. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 2517 (Cott.) Dernlik he did bam bide. 
c 1300 Bekct 27 This Maide longede sore And lovede him 
durneliche. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xiv. 164 Menye of bo 
bryddes Hudden and heleden durneliche here egges, For 
no foul sholde hem fynde. C1400 Destr. Troy 13700 J?e 
schalke, that, .so dernely hym did dere & dispit. 

2. So as to be concealed or hidden. 

c 1305 St. Kenelm 283 in E. E. P. (1862) 55 J?e boli bodi : 
bat durneliche lai bere. 1513 Douglas AVneis vm. i. 146 
So dernly hyd none wyst quhair he was gone. 

3. Dismally. [A Spenserian archaism.] 

1590 Spenser F. Q. hi. L 14 Their puissance, whylome 
full dernely tryde. Ibid. in. xii. 34 Had not the lady.. 
Dernly unto her called to abstaine. 1591 — Daphn. xxviii, 
Thus dearoely plained. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage 11. xx. 
223 A Lion., roared so dernely, that all the women in Rome 
(foure hundred miles from thence) for very horror proued 
abortive. 

t De*msllip. Obs. In 3 damscipe. £f. Dern 
a. + -ship.] Secrecy ; = Dernhede. 

ctzos Lav. 258 Mid damscipe he heo luuede. a 1225 
Ancr. R. 152 [Cott. MS.] Nibt, ich cleopie dearneschipe 
[other MSS. priuite]. 

t DerO'b, v. Obs. Also derobbe, -rube, -robe, 
[a. F. dtrober (OF. also desrober, 13th c. in Littre*), 
f. de- {des-), L. dis- + OF. rober to rob, take by stealth 
or force : see Rob. (In the second qnot. perh. asso- 
ciated with robe : cf. dives/ and dcrobe.)] trans. 
To rob, plunder. 

1546 St. Papers lien. VIII, XI. 46 He wold preferre 
captaynes to Your Highnes service, but they wyl derobbe 
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al. 1616 Buoof.n tr. Aerodins" Parents'' Hon. Ep. Ded. 4 
Methinks Lucius Brutus his seueritie well allated. .that 
derobed himself of all respect of a Father. 

Berobe (d^u-b'), v. rare. [f. De- II. 1 + 
Robe v.] trans. To disrobe ; to doff. 

1841 TaiVs Mag. VIII. 155 We quickly derobed our 
' dusty apparelling '. 

f DeTOgant, a. Obs. [ad. L. derogdnt-em, 
pr. pple. 01 derogare to Derogate.] Derogating, 
derogatory. 

c 1620 T. Aoams Whs. (1861-2) 1. 12 (D.)Tbe other is both 
arrogant in man, and derogant to God. 

De'rogate, ppU a. Now rare. [ad. L. derogdt- 
us y pa. pple. of derogare : see next.] 

f 1. pa. pple. Annulled or abrogated in part ; 
lessened in authority, force, estimation, etc. Obs. 

1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy in. xxvii, And leest through 
tongues to his hygh estate Through false reporte it were 
derogate. 1548 Hall Chron. 117 The chief ruler beyng in 
presence, the authoritie of the substitute, was clerely dero- 
gate. 1563-87 Foxe A. <5* M. (1684) HI. 311 The once made 
oblation of Christ is hereby derogate, when this Sacramental 
. .offering of thanksgiving is believed to be propitiatory. 

2. adj. Deteriorated; debased. 

1605 Shaks. Lear 1. iv. 302 And from her derogate body 
neuer spring A babe to honor her ! 1849 Eraser's Mag. 
XL. 533 They are (like all his poetry) made derogate by vile 
conceits. 

Derogate (deT^t), v. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
derogare to repeal in part, take away or detract 
from, diminish, disparage, f. De- 1. 2 + rogdre to ask, 
question, propose a law. Cf. prec, and see -ate 3 
3-5-] 

f 1. trans. To repeal or abrogate in part (a law, 
sentence, etc.) ; to destroy or impair the force and 
effect of ; to lessen the extent or authority of. Obs. 

15 13 Braoshaw St. Wcrburge 1. 3199 Tbere may be no 
counseyll. .To derogate or chaunge deuyne sentence. 1559 
Eabyan's Chron. vn. 717 The Englishe seruice and the 
communion boke was derogated and disanulled, and 
a generalle submission . . made to the sea of Roome. 1677 
Hale Prim. Orig. Man. (J.), By severall contrary customs 
..many of these civil and canon laws are controuled and 
derogated. 

f 2. To detract from ; to lessen, abate, disparage, 
depreciate. Obs. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 217 He dothc. .as moche 
as is in hym, to derogate and destroy the autoritie of holy 
scripture. 1561 Daus tr. Bullinger on Apoc. (1573) 19 b, 
There be some at this day, which doe playnly derogate 
the manhode of Christ. 1570 Billingsley Euclid xr. Def. 
xii. 316 Which thing is not here spoken, any thing to dero- 
gate the author of the booke. 1642 Milton Apot. Smect. 
(1851) 260 To derogate the honour of the State. 

t o. To curtail or deprive (a person) of any part 
of his rights. Obs. 

1540-x Elyot Image Gov. 24 Marcus Aurelius, whom no 
man can derogate of anie parte of honour and wtsedome. 
1570 Buchanan Admonitioun Wks.(i892) 30 Ve lordis wald 
not consent to put down y« quene or derogat hir of hir 
authoritie in ony maner. 

4. To take away (something from a thing) so 
as to lessen or impair it. arch. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 11. 105 Is that bicause their 
purpose is' to derogate any thing from the law. 1577 Houn- 
sheo Chron. II. 134 To derogat things meerely preiudiciall 
to the kings roiall prerogative. 1593 Abp. Bancroft Dating. 
Posit. 1. vi. 26 [He] made Actes to derogate the free passage 
of the Go.spell. 1623 Bingham Xenophon 141 Not to dero- 
gate credit from your owne word. ^ 1755 Young Centaur i. 
Wks. 1757 IV. 119 Nor can the diminishing imagery of our 
notions derogate less from Him. 1822 La Ma Elia Ser. 1. 
Mod. Gallantry, Just so much respect as a woman dero- 
gates from her own sex . . she deserves to have diminished 
from herself. 

5. absol. or intr. To take away a part from \ to 
detract, to make an improper or injurious abate- 
ment from. Now chiefly from an excellency ; also, 
from a right, privilege, or possession. 

c 1560 Calvin's Com. Prayer Bk. in Phenix (1708) II. 206 
Other Sacrifices for Sin are blasphemous and derogate from 
the Sufficiency hereof. 1583 Stusbes Anat.Abus. 11. (1883) 
59 It derogateth greatly from the glorie and maiestie of God, 
to saye, [etc] 1640 W ilkins New Planet i. (1707) 155 Fear 
of Derogating from the Authority of the Ancients. 1726-31 
Tinoal Rapin's Hist. Eng. (1743) II. xvn. 124 This present 
Treaty shall in no way derogate from former Treaties. 
1874 Stubbs Const. Hist. (1875) II. xiv. 88 This award is 
not intended to derogate from the liberties of the realm. 

b. from a person : i. e. in respect of his excel- 
lency, eminence, authority, rights, etc. Now arch. 

1586 Warner Alb. Eng. 111. xvi. (1612) 71 How captiously 
he derogates from me, and mine estate. p a 1617 Baynk On 
Eph. (1658) 78 This is a wicked Doctrin derogating from 
Christ, vnt Aooison Sped. No. 101 P3 We can now allow 
Caesar to be a great Man, without derogating from Pompey. 
1870 Rossetti Life of Shelley p ; xiv, This vile stuff capable 
only of derogating from the typical Shelley, 
t C. with to. Obs. rare. 

a 1670 Hacket Abp. Williamsw. 218 This fell into a harsh 
construction, derogating much to the Archbishop's credit. 

6. intr. To do something derogatory to one's 
rank or position ; to fall away in character or 
conduct from ; to degenerate. 

t [Cf. F. d/roger, de'rogcrd noblesse, to do anything entail- 
ing loss of the privileges of nobility, e. g. to engage in a 
profession incompatible therewith.] 

i6ix Shaks. Cymb. 11. i. 48 You cannot derogate, my Lord. 
r.706 EsTcourt Fair Examp. 11. i, The World grows extra- 
vagant and derogates, .from the Parsimony of our Ancestors. 
a 1830 Hazlitt (O.), Would Charles X derogate from his 
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ancestors? Would he be the degenerate scion of that royal 
line? 1856 Mas. Browning Aur. Leigh 111. 439, I'm well 
aware I do not derogate In loving Romney Leigh. 1862 
Trollope Orley F. lvii. (cd. 4) 416 In these days, too, 
Snow pere had derogated even from the position in which 
Graham had first known him. 1888 Temple Bar Mag. Oct. 
183 A nobleman derogates if he marries a lady who on her 
side has less than sixteen quarterings. 

m ] Reproducing a barbarism of the Vulgate. 

1609 Bible {Douay) Ezek. xxxv. 13 You.. have derogated 
multiplied] your wordes against me. [Vulg. derogastis 
adversum me verba vestra.] 

Hence De'rogated a., De-rogating vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

c 1629 Layton SyoiCs^ Plea (ed. # 2) 17 Their derogating 
from the King, their injury to his Lawes. r6S4 Sir E. 
Nicholas in N. Papers (Camden) II. 55 The most mis- 
chievous scandals and derogating Defamations. 1674 
Prideaux Lett. (Camden) 11 Whatsoever harsh or derogate- 
ing expression be found in any part of his booke. 

t DeTOgately, adv. Obs. [f. Derogate ppl. 
a. + -ly 2 .] — Derogatokjly. 

1606 Shaks. Ant. $ CI. iu ii. 33 More laught at, that 
1 should Once name you derogatefy. 

Derogation (der^g^-Jan). In 5 -acion. [a. 
F. derogation (14th c. -acion, in Hatzf.), ad. L. 
derogat ion-em, n. of action from derogare to De- 
rogate. In L. used only in the sense 'partial 
abrogation of a law 1 : but in the mod. langs. in 
all the senses of the vb.] 

1. The partial abrogation or repeal of a law, con- 
tract, treaty, legal right, etc. 

1548 Hall Chron. Hen. V, An. 8. 72 b, Long sufferaunce is 
no acquittance, nor prolongyng of tyme derogacicm to right. 
1628 Coke On Litt. 282 b, New and subtile inuentions in 
derogation of the Common Law. 1691 Rav Creation \. 22 
In derogation to the precedent Rule. 1692 South Sertn. 
(1697) I. 430 The Scripture that allows of the Will, is 
neither the Abrogation, nor Derogation, nor Dispensation, 
nor Relaxation of that Law. 1792 Chipmah Amer. Law 
Rep. (1871) 13 A privilege in derogation of the common law 
right of the creditor. t 1885 Act 48-49 Vict. c. 38 § 1 This 
section shall be in addition to and not in derogation of any 
powers, .vested in the Committee of. .Council 00 Education. 

2. The taking away (in part) of the power or autho- 
rity (of a person, etc.) ; lessening, weakening, curtail- 
ment, or impairment of authority ; detraction from. 

c 1450 tr. De Imitatione in. lxiii, He bat dobe hindringe 
to eny of my seintes, dobe derogacion to me. 1494 Fabyan 
Chron, vn. 304 One thynge he dyd to y« derogacion of y 
munkys of Cantorbnry. 1533 Bellenoen Livy n. {18221 195 
It maid plane derogacioun to the Faderis to creat ony 
tribunis in times cumming, be votis of thair assessouris or 
clientis. 1536 Act 28 Hen. VIII (162 1 in Bolton Stat. Irel. 
118), Actsand Statutes made, in derogation, extirpation, and 
extinguishment of the Bishop of Rome. 1561 r. Norton 
Calvin's Inst. iv. xix. (1634) 717 tnarg., With derogation 
from Baptisme, force [is] given unto confirmation which doth 
not belong unto it. 1750 CAaTE Hist. Eng. II. 511 Papal 
usurpations, to the derogation of the Crown. 1779 Burke 
Corr. (1844) II. 269, I hope, too, that you will not think it 
any. .derogation from the deference I ought to pay to your 
judgment. 

3. Detraction from the honour, or reputation of ; 
lowering or lessening in value or estimation, dis- 
paragement, depreciation. 

1520 Caxton y s Chron. Eng. ve. 31/2 Nero thought it sholde 
be great derogacion to his name and he were slayne of Karles. 
1549 CompL Scot. JZpht. 5 As this nobil prelat hes dune., 
vytht out dirrogatione of his speritual dignite. 1596 Spenser 
Stale Irel. Wks. (1862) 516/2 He is a very brave man, neither 
is that any thing which 1 speake to his derogation. 1641 
Milton Reform, it. (1851) 37 Clogs, and indeed derogations, 
and debasements to their high calling. 1656 Cowley Pindar. 
Odes Notes (1669) 10 ^e does it in derogation from his ad- 
versary Bacchihdes. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. 1. iii. (1695) 
15 This is no Derogation to their Truth and Certainty. 
1 713 Aodison Ct. Tariff P 8 He had heard the Plaintiff 
speak in derogation of the Portuguese. 1873 H. Rogers 
Orig. Bible vii. 279, 1 am far from saying this in derogation. 

4. Falling off in rank, character, or excellence ; 
loss of rank ; deterioration, debasement. 

1838-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. 11. iv. 11. §56. 155 He discusses 
also the -derogation to nobility by plebeian occupation. 1847 
L. Hunt Jar Honey (1848) 197 The sweets of the wild 
flowers, the industry of the bee, will continue without 
change or derogation. 185s Thackeray Neivcomes ]. 227 
He might pretend surely to his kinswoman's hand without 
derogation. 1864 Sala in Daily Tel. 27 July. Men.. who 
shudder at the derogation and degradation of the Northern 
American clerg^y. 

Derogative (d/rp-gativ), a. [a. OF. derogatif 
-ive (1403 in Godef.), f. L. type *derogdtiv-us 7 f. 
ppl. stem of derogare : see -ative.] Characterized 
by derogating; tending to derogation. 

1477 i° Gilds (1870) 303 Prejudiciall or derogatyve 
to the lyberties. .of the bisshop. 154^-3 Act 34-5 Hen. VIII, 
c 13 § 1 Actes and statutes derogatiue vnto the most 
auncient . . privileges of your said countie Palatine: 1646 
Sir T. BROWNa Pseud. Ep. 1. xi. 47 A conceit derogative 
unto himselfe. 1888 Cornhitl Mag. Jan. 73 Too derogative 
of the intelligence of Londoners. 

Hence Dero ffatively adv. In mod. Diets. 

Derogat Or (de-r^g^tai). Also -onr, -er. [a. L. 
dcrogdtor, agent-n. from derogare to Derogate.] 
One who derogates ; one who diminishes or takes 
from the authority of anything. 

1580 Lupton Sivqila 120 The derogaters of Christes 
merits and passion. 1623 Cockeram 11, Which Diminisheth, 
Derogaiour. 1684 Vind. of Case of Indiff. Things 9 It may 
be thought he is a Champion fcr the perfection and 
sufficiency of Scripture, nnd we the derogators from it. 



DEROGATORILY. 

Derogatorily (d/iy-gatorili), adv. [f. Dero- 
OATOitY + -LY ' 2 . j la a derogatory manner ; with 
derogation or disparagement. 

1603 Sir C IIevdon pud. Astro/, xxii. 481 Without 
speaking vnreu«rently orderogatorily of God. 1648 Prynkk 
rUa for Lords 1 7 He writes . .derogatorily of the Commons. 
18*7 Hare Guesses (1859) 337 »P«*1"»S derogatorily and 
sliRhtingty of some other power. 

Dero'gatoriness. rare, [t as prec. + -ness.] 
Derogatory quality. 
1717 in Bailey vol. II. 

t Derogato'rious, a. Obs. [f. L. derogatory 
us Derogatory + -ous.] ■•next. 

**555 Harpspield Divorce //en. V/// (1878) 934 His 
doings were derogatorious . . to the supremacy of ihe Pope. 
1601 Deacon & Walker Spirits <$■ Dive/s 186 Your speech 
is derogatorious to the efheacie. .of Christ's death. 

Derogatory (d/rp'gatari), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
derogdtdri-us, f. derogator: see prec. and -ORY. 
Cf. r. dirogatoire (1 341 in Hatzf.).] 
A. adj. 

1. Having the character of derogating, of taking 
away or detracting from authority, rights, or stand- 
ing, of impairing in force or effect. Const, to, from 

(+*/)• . . 

*5°*-3 Plump/on Corr. 174 Not intending to have his grant 
derogatorie unto justice. 1638 Chilling w. Retig. Prot. 1. 
vi. ( 4. 336 If you conceive such a prayer derogatory from the 
perfection of your faith. 1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (184a) 
501 That none be chosen, or no course be taken derogatory 
thereto. 1651 HoaHES Govt.^ «$> Soc. xiv. $ \2. 221 Provided 
there be nothing contain'd in the Law . . derogatory from 
his supreme power. 1730 Swift Drapier's Lett. ii. Rep. 
Comm. Whiteh., A ju&t. .exercise of your, .royal prerogative, 
in no manner derogatory or invasive of any liberties, 1788 
V. Knox Winter Even. II. iv. x. 60 An opinion derogatory 
from the value of life. 1815 Scott Tatism. xx, Incidents 
mortifying to his pride, and derogatory from his authority. 
1863 it. Cox Instit. 1. vi. 34 This Act was annulled as dero- 
gatory to the King's just rights. 

2. Having the effect of lowering in honour or 
estimation ; depreciatory, disparaging, disrespect- 
ful, lowering. 

1563-87 Foxe A. 4 M. (1396) i/a The a** (was) derogatorie 
to Rings and emperors, 15931 Nashe P. Peni/esse (ed. a) 
13 a, AH holy Writ warrants that delight, so it ba not 
derogatory to any part of Gods ownc worship. 1776 Sir 
J. Reynolds Disc. viL (1876) 48 Who probably would think 
it derogatory to (heir character, to he supposed to borrow. 
1838-9 Hallam //ist. Lit. III. iv. in. 5 34. iwll would be 
. . derogatory to a man of the slightest claim to polite 
letters, were he unacquainted with the essays of Bacon. 
1839 James Louis X/V, I. aoa Conduct .. derogatory to 
his rank. 1849 Dickens Dav. Copp. (CD. ed.) 181 To have 
imposed any derogatory work upon him. i860 Farhah 
Orig. Lang. (1865) 40 What plans are consonant to, nnd 
what are derogatory of God's. . Infinite Wisdom. 

+ 3. Derogatory clause : a clause in a legal docu- 
ment, a will, deed, etc., by which the right of sub- 
sequently altering or cancelling it is abrogated, 
and the validity of a later document, doing this, 
is made dependent on the correct repetition of the 
clause and its formal revocation. Obs. 

iS»8 in Strype Eccl. Mem. I. App. jcxx. 89 As doth 
appear by composition made, .and also confirmed by Bool- 
face the IV . . with clauses derogatory. 1590 Swinburne 
Testaments a66 What maner of reuocation 19 to be made 
in the second testament^ that it may suffice to reuoke the 
former testament, wherein is a clause derogatorie of the will 
of the testator, a i6«6 Bacon Max. * Uses^ Com. Law xix. 
(1636) 70 A derogatory clause is good to disable any latter 
act, except you revoke the same clause before you proceed 
lo establish any later disposition or declaration. 
fB. sb. Obs. rare"' 1 . 

161 1 Cotgh., Derogatoire, a derogatorie, or act of deroga* 
tion. 

t Dero'ge. v. Obs. rare. [a. F. diroge-r (Oresme 
14th e.), ad. L. derogarc.] « Derogate. 

14*7 Rolls of Parlt. IV. 336/3 It was nought youre entent 
in any wyse to deroge or do prejudice unto my Lord. 

Derotremate (dewtrFm/t), a. Zool. [ad. 
mod.L. derotremat-us (in neuter pi. Derotretnata 
name of the group), f. Gr. Upr\ neck + Tor}>a(T- 
hole, boring.] Of or pertaining to the Derotre- 
mata, a group of urodele batracnians, having gill- 
slits or branchial apertures, instead of external 
gill-tufts. So Derotrematoua a. f Derotreme 
a. and sb. 

j849-$a Todd Cycl Anat. IV. 828/2 [Supra renal capsulesl 
have not been found among the Derotremate. .orders. 

Derout (d/rau't), sb. [a. F. dtroutc * a rout, 
a defeature, or flight of men 1 (Cotgr.), f. d4rouler: 
see next.] An utter defeat, a Rout. 

1644 R. Baillik Lett. «$• Jmts. (184$) II. 188 We trust to 
heare shortly of tbeir total! derout. e i7«o, Eaul of Ailes- 
burv Menu (1890) 591 {RamUliesI was called a derout rather 
than a battle. 1803 E. Hay /nsnrr. Wexf. J50 This derout 
was . . occasioned by the example of one of the divisional 
commanders. 

Derout (d/rau-t), v. [a. F. d<froutc-r, OF. des- 
router (-roter, -niter, -roupter) late L. *disrup- 
/are, f. di{s)rupt-us, pa. pple. of dirumpere to break 
in pieces: cf. Disrupt.] trans. To put completely 
to flight ; lo Rout. Hence rerouted ///. a. 

1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Certm. Ord. Ciij, UntiU not 
only all their blowes be awarded, but themselves also all 
derouted. »8o8 I. Bahlow Columb. vi. 537 Till dark de- 
routed foes should yield to flight. 1839 w. H. Maxwell 
Vol. III. 
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Wellington ft Brit. Armies (1877) 147 The Spanish being 
utterly derouted 

Dorraino, -reyne, var. of Deraign v. Obs. 
Dorrar, -ero, obs. compar. of Dear a. 
Dorre, obs. f. Dear a.; obs. inflexional form of 
Dare v. 

Derrick {dcrik), sb. Also 7-9 derick. [from 
the surname of a noted hangman at Tyburn c 1600. 
The name Is orig. the Du. Dirk, Dierryk, Diederik 
«Ger. Dietrich , Tkeoderie.] 

fl. A hangman; hanging; the gallows. (Cf. 
Jack A'ctch.) 

c »6oo Ballad Death Eart Essex (N.\ Derick, thou know'st 
nt Coles I sav'd Thy life lost for a rape there done. 3 606 
Dekkee Sev.Sinnes t. (Arb.) 17, 1 would there were a Derick 
to hang vp him too. 1607 W. S. Puritan iy. i, Would Der- 
rick had Veen his fortune seven years ago. 1608 Dekkee 
IUl/man of Lond. (N.), He rides circuit with the devil, and 
Derrick must be his host, and Tyborne the inn at which he 
will light. i6<6 Hloukt Glossogr., Deric . . is with as 
abusively used tor a Hang-man ; because one pf that name 
was cot long since a famed executioner at Tiburn. 
b. attrib. dorrick-jastro. 

\a s6io Healey Disc. New World J74 (N.) This is in- 
habited only with Serjeants, beadles, deputy-constables, aad 
Derrick-jastroes. 

2. A contrivance or machine for hoisting or 
moving heavy weights : f a » orig* A tackle used 
at the ouler quarter of the mizeu-mast, Obs. b. 
A spar or boom set up obliquely, with its head 
steadied by gup and its foot secured by lashings, 
or pivoted or socketed to the deck, floor, etc., and 
furnished with suitable tackle and purchases; orig. 
and chiefly used on board ship. c. A kind of crane 
(more fuMy derrick -crane) in which the jib is pivoted 
to ihe foot of the central post, so that it mav take 
various angles with the perpendicular; a 'jib and 
tie ' crane. Also often applied to any outstanding 
jib or arm with a pulley at the end, e.g. those 
outside the lofts of stables, warehouses, etc. d. 
Floating derrick : one erected on a kind of boat, 
with a horizontal boom supported by stays from 
the top of the central post. o. A tall structure 
used to support telegraph wires. 

a. 1717 5a Chambers Cycl. s.v. Ship (Plate), Mizon Mast 
.. Derrick and Spann. 1704 Rigging $ Seamanship I. 165 
Derrick ; a tackle used at the outer quarter of a miien-yard, 
consisting of a double and single block, connected by a fall. 

b. 1756 Gent/. Mag. XXVI. 429 Lightning . . cut out a 
piece of what they call the Derrick, at least i9 inches 
diameter and 15 or 16 feet long. s8oo Colquiioun Comm. 
Thames 626 Get up and rig a Derick for the purpose of 
discharging the Cargo. 1878 Besant & Rice Celia's A rb. 
xxii. (1887) 161 They had jurymasts to serve as derricks on 
occasion. 

C. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits t Stmehenge Wks. (Hohn) 
II. 126 Swinging a block of granite .. with an ordinary 
derrick. j88i Raymond Mining Gloss., Derrick t the hoisting- 
tower over an artesian well-boring. 1885 Ducane Punishm. 

Prev. Crime 179 The construction of the large cranes and 
derricks fn the quarries. 

d. 1B74 Knight Diet. Mech, s.v., Bishop's floating«derrick 
. . used in 1850 . . is capable of self-propulsion by means of 
paddle-wheels, and thus removes its suspended load to a 
position of safety for repair or other purpose. 
• e. 1886 Daily Neivs 28 Dec. 5/6 They nave . . a very large 
derrick here holding up an immense number of wires and a 
good many cables. 

8. attrib., as derrick-floor, -pole, etc. ; derrick- 
ear, a railroad truck on which a small derrick is 
mounted, for use in clearing lines from any ob- 
struction (£/.£.) ; derrick-crane : see 2 e. 

1865 P&U Mal/G. a 1 June 9 About the same depth from 
their derrick floors. 1882 Times 27 Dec. 9/2 Unlike the 
derrick pole of an ordinary turret ship. 1883 Kosher Treat. 
Rating 42 To lay down moorings and moor a derrick hulk 
to them. 

t De'rrick, v. Obs. rare. [f. prec. sb.] trans. 
To hang. 

1600 WT Kemp Nine Days' W. in Arb. Garner VIII. 37 
One that . . would pol his father, derick his dad I do any- 
thing. 

Derring do, derring-do. pscmlo-archaism. 
In 4-5 dorryng, (dorynge, duryng) don (do, 
to do), 5 doryng(e do, 6 derryn«e do, derring 
doe, 9 derring-do. The two words durring, 
dorryng, daring, vbl. sb. from durran, dorren lo 
DaivE, and don, do. pres. inf. of Do v., literally 
daring to do, which, by a chain of misunderstandings 
and errors, have come to be treated as a kind of 
suhstantive combination, taken to mean, Daring 
action or feats, 1 desperate courage \ 

The words come incidentally in their ordinary sense and 
construction followed by the object 'that' (=what, that 
which) in Chaucer's Troy/us ; whence, in an imitative pas- 
sage by Lydgate, in an absolute construction more liable to 
misunderstanding ; Lydgate 's dorryngde was misprinted in 
the i6thc.editioris(i5i3andi555)^n^«^<&,u\wnich form 
it was picked up by Spenser and misconstrued as a subst. 
phrase, explained in the Glossary to t\*c She£h. Cat as 
'manhood and chevalrie \ Modern romantic writers, led by 
Sir W. Scott, have taken it from Spenser, printed it derring- 
do, nnd accentuated the erroneous use. 

c J 374 Chauceb Troy Ins v. 837 Troylus was neuere vn-to 
no Wight . . in no degre secounde, In dorryng don \v. rr. 
duryng do. dorynge to do) jbat longeth to a knyght His 
herte ay wip pe first e and wippe beste Stod paregal, to dorr* 



DERVISH. 

don (r. rr. durre lo do, dore don] thai hym leste. 1430 Lvnc. 
Chron.TrcytLxvi.{MSS. Digby2t» If. 56 a/a ; 230 If. 81 a/j). 
And parygaL of manhode and of dede, he [Troylus] wai to 
any pat I can of rede, In donyng Ik rr. doryng(e] do, thin 
nolle worpy wyshi, Ffor to fulfille pat longep to a knyjt, 
The secounde Ector., ha called was. [edd. 1513, 1555 
In derrynge do, Ihii noble worthy wygbt.] 1579 SrewKa 
Sheph. Col. Oct. 6p For ever who in derring doe were dreade, 
The loftie verse of hem was loved aye. [Gtost. f /n derring 
doe. In manhood and chevalrie.] /bid. Dec 41, I durst 
In derring do \mispr. to) compare With shephearda swayne. 
1590 — P.O. it. Iv. 42 Drad for his derring doe and bloody 
deed. 1596 /bid. vi. v. 37 A man of mlckle name, Renowned 
much In armes and derring doe. s8*o Scott /van hot a tlx, 
Singular., if there be two who can do a deed of such derring- 
do. (Note. Derring-do, dcupcrate courage,] 1843 Lvtton 
Last Bar. l vi, Such wonders and derring-do are too solemn 
for laughter. 1866 G. W. Daseht Gis/i 107 Such a deed of 
derring-do would long be borne in mind. 1865 Burrow A rab. 
Nts. (1887) III. 433 Who is for duello, who is for derring-do, 
who Is for knightly devoir? 

So f Derrls? doers, daring doers ; f Derrinff- 

deed ; + DzR-IX>lNO T q.v. 

JS96 SrKttsxa F. Q. rv. 11. 38 Dreadful derring dooers, 1633 
P. r Letcher Pur/le /si. vx. v. 66 That Mantuan swain, who 
changed Ms slender reed . . From Corydon to Turnusd erring- 
deed. 

Derringer (de'rindgai). U.S. Tfrom the sur- 
name of the inventor, a gunsmith In U.S.] A small 
pistol with large bore, very effective at short range. 
Also attrib. 

1856 B. Haute Poems, Dov/s /7« /, With a shovel and pick 
on his shoulder, and a derringer hid in his breast. 1876 
Besakt & Rice Gold. Butterfly Prol., To have both bowie 
and Derringer ready to hand. 1890 Centnry Mag. Jan. 
435/i A large derringer bullet had entered the back 01 the 
head I of Pres. Lincoln]. 

fig. 1890 Doily Newt 4 Dec 5/2 Tiny tomes, literary der- 
ringers for the waistcoat pocket 

Derry (dc*ri). A meaningless word in ihe 
refrains of popular songs ; hence, a ballad or set 
of verses. 

a lps* Uoau. Royster D. ti. Hi. (Arb.) 36 With chip and 
cheneHeyh derie derie. »86o Borrow Steeping Bard 50 
If one can patch together any nonsensical derry, he is styled 
a craduate bard. 

I)erth(e, obs. form of Dearth. 

Derue : see Dekf a., Derve v. 

t Deruncinate, v. Obs. rare- 0 , [f. ppl. 
stem of L. deruncindre to plane off.] 

1656 Blou>it G/ossogr., Deruncinate, to cut off or pill nway 
that which is superfluous. 

Hence + Derunctnatton. 

1 706 Ph 1 l l 1 ps (ed. K ersey), Derttnciaa tion ( i n //usfiatu/ry), 
a cutting off Trees, Bushes, etc or anything that incumbers 
the Ground. Hence in Bailev, Ash, etc 

Deruralize : see De- 11. 1. 

Deruro, compar. of Derp a. Obs. 

t Derve, Obs. Forms : 1 deorfau, 2-4 
derue(n ; pa. t. 3 dorfdo, 4 deruede ; pa. pple. 3 
idoruen, ldorve, tderued, 4 deruet. [MK. aerven 
str. and weak ; the str. vb. app. =OE. decrfan (pa. 
t. dearf, durfon, pa. pple. dor/en) to labour : besides 
this there probably existed a causal weak vh. dier- 
fan (dier/de) to cause to labour, aftlict, grieve; 
confusion of this with the strong vb., as in Burn, 
etc. would account for the ME. forms and sense. 
OE. deorfan was app. cognate with the stem of 
QYns.forderva, and OLFranklshy&rf/i/rww, transl. 
* perierunt ' Ps. lxxii. 19.] 

1. xntr. To labour. (Only in OE.) 

a 1000 in Thorpe Horn. II. 516/26 (Bos w.) Ne wiocweoe 
ic to deorfenne jyt, jif ic nydbehefe eom syt 0 in urn folce. 

2. trans. To trouble, grieve, hnrt, afflict, molest. 
cix>5 Lav. 8731 Hunger nim derfde. /bid. 18715 Swioe 

he murnede, his mod we* iderued. a 1115 A ncr. R. 106 He 
was idoruen in alle his o8re wittes. a 1*40 Lofsong in Cott. 
/torn, a 1 1 pinge pat me denied mest. e 13*0 Cast. Love 676 
None kunnes asaylyng Ne may him deruen. a 1375 *jfoseph 
A rim. 47 Beo pou noting a-dred, for non schal pe derue. 

absol. a xjm5 Ancn R. na A Intel ihurt t pen eie denied 
more pen dc5 a muchel ide hele. 

fDeTVerye. Obs. rare. [a. OF. derveric, 
desverie, madness, f. derver, desver, to lose one's 
reason, go mad. (Cf. Koertiog, 2441.)] Madness. 

1480 Caxton Of ids Met. x. vii, Withdrawe thyn bene fro 
sucn rage and dervcrye. 

Dervish (d5Mvif). Forms : 6-9 dervia, 7-9 
dervJso, (7 derviee, dervya, denriaae, -icho, 
derviae, derwig, darviah, derveosh\ 7- der- 
vish, (8 derwiah, 9 dirveah, darwesh, dur- 
wayah, -woeah). [a. Pers. ^J^t^ darvesh, darvTsh 
poor, a religious mendicant, a friar, in Arab, dar- 
wesh, darwtsh, Turkish dervish, the latter being 
the immediate source of the European forms r cf. 
It. dervis, F. dervis, derviche (in 1559 derviss), Sp. 
derviche, Ger. denuisch. Some of the varianl 
spellings represent Arabic and Persian forms of Ihe 
word. (The native Arabic equivalent is j& faqir 
poor, fakir.)] 

A Mohammedan friar, who has taken vows of 
poverty and austere life. Of these there are various 
orders, some of whom arc known from their fan- 
tastic practices as dancing or whirling, and as 
howling dervishes. 

30* 



DERWENTEB. 

1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay*s Voy. ill. xvii. 102 The 
thirde s^ct of the religious Turkes called Dervis. Ibid. 
102 b, These devoute Dervis live of almes. 1625 Puhchas 
Pilgrims II. IX. 161 1 An order of Derueeshes, that turne 
round with Musike in their Diuine Seruice. 1632 Lithgow 
Trav. vii. 316 Priests called Darvishes. 1635 Pagitt Chris- 
tiafiogr. 1. iii. (1636) 200 A Dervice, or religious man of 
theirs. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 307 The Dervisse 
an order of begging Friar. 1728 Morgan Algiers I. vi. 186 
A wandering Derwish, a devout Moor. 1744 Trav. C. 
Thompson III. 267 They are not the dancing Dervises, of 
which Sort there are none in Egypt. 1818 J as. Mill Brit. 
India I. 111. iii. 510 A Dirvesh, or professor of piety. 182 1 
Byron yuan in. xxix, Like dervises, who turn as on a pivot. 
1832 G. A. Herklots tr. Customs Moosulmans 206 The first 
class of Durwayshes is denominated Salik. 1847 Emerson 
Poems, Saadi Wks. (Bohn) I. 475 Barefooted Dervish is not 
poor, If fate unlock his bosom's door. 185* E. B. Eastwick 
tr. Bdgh 0 Bahar 10 Adventures of the Four Darweshes. 
1869 Pall Mall G. 7 Jan. 10 Whirling about all round you 
like dancing dervishes. 1877 A. B. Eowaros Up Nile 11. 37 
And now, their guttural chorus audible long before they 
arrived in sight, came the howling dervishes. 

attrib. 1704 J. Pitts Acc. Mahometans vii. (1738) 125 
Give themselves up to a Dervise sort of Life. 1882-3 Schaff 
Encycl. Relig. Knonvl. III. 1810 This pantheistic dervish 
system. 

Hence De'rvishhood, the estate or condition of 
a dervish. De'rvishism, the principles and prac- 
tice of the Dervishes; the Dervish system. De r- 
vish-like a. 

1850 Mrs. Jameson Leg. Monast. Ord. Introd. (1863) 22 
Asceticism . . strangely uncouth, and dervish.like. 1865 
Sat. Rev. 4 Feb. 144/2 Dr. Vambery wandered, because he 
has the genuine wild spirit of Dervishism strong within him. 
1884 Browning Ferishtah 9 Half-way on Dervishhood, not 
wholly there. 

Derwenter (daTwentw). Australia, [named 
from the river Denvent in Tasmania, on the banks 
of which was a convict settlement.] A released 
convict. 

1884 Boldrewood Melb. Mem. xx. 140 An odd pair of 
Sawyers, generally ' Derwenters * as the Tasmanian expirees 
were called. 189a in Lentzner Australian Word-bk. 20. 

Dery, Deryge, obs. forms of Dairy, Dirge. 

Derye, var. Dehk v. Obs., to hurt. 

Des, obs. form of Dais, Dice. 

Des- in obs. words : see Dec-,DE8C-, Dess-, Dis-. 

Des- prefix. Regular Romanic form of L. dis-, 
in Olt., Sp., Pg., Pr., OFr. ; in mod.Fr. retained (as 
dts-) before a vowel or silent k {dishabillt), other- 
wise reduced to d4- (OF. descharge, mod. d&harge\ 
In some cases apparently representing a late L. de- 
ex-, for L. ex-. Partly from the frequent substitution 
of dis-, des-, for L. de- in late L. and Romanic (see 
De- prefix 6), partly through the phonetic reduction 
of des- to d4- in later French, the two prefixes have 
in that language largely fallen together under the 
mod.F. Karly OF. words passed into English 
with the prefix in the form des- (descharge, ME. 
descharge) ; here it was sometimes, in conformity 
with later OF. pronunciation, reduced to de- (OF. 
desmcmbre, demembre, ME. demembre) ; but usually 
the s was retained, and the prefix at length changed 
back to the L. type dis- (disc/targe, dismembre, also 
spelt dys-) as was also done to some extent in 
French itself (descorde, now discorde). 

In English, therefore, des- is merely the earlier 
form of Dis- in words from OF., e g. desarm, des- 
blame, descharge, desclaundre, descolour, desdain, 
desembogue, desere ( = desheir), descrite {disherit), 
desgyse, des honour, desinteressed, desjoyne, desjune, 
desmail, desmay, desmesure, desordein, desordere, 
de spar age, desparple, de spend, despense, despeople, 
desplay, desport, despreve ( — disprove), despute, 
desray, destempre, desturb, destribute, etc. All 
these have a later form in Dis-, under which they 
are treated in this Dictionary. Only a few words 
became obsolete before dis- forms appeared. The 
prefix is exceptionally retained in descant, and it 
is occasionally found for De- before a vowel, in 
chemical terms from modern French, as desoxalic, 
desoxybenzoin, + desoxydate. In despatch, modern 
var. of Dispatch, the spelling des- is not historical, 
but originated in an 18th c. etymological error. 

There are many words beginning with des- in which the 
s belongs to the root-word, and the prefix is de-, as descry, 
describe, descend, deserve, despair^ despite, despoil, destroy. 
From confusion of these with words? in which des- is the pre- 
fix, they also were in late ME. often spelt with dis- (discry, 
discribe, etc.). And, on the other hand, words in du followed 
hy s- were sometimes confused with words in dis- prefix, 
and so also written des- {destinct, destress, etc.). Both these 
errors have been corrected in the later orthography. 

T Desacrate, v. Obs. rare -0 . [i.'L.desacrat-, 
ppl. stem of desacrdre to consecrate.] 

1727 Bailey vol. II, To Desacrate, to consecrate or dedi- 
cate. 

Desaife, Desait(e, obs. ff. Deceive, Deceit. 

t Desa*rcinate, v. Obs. rare-*. [C De- II. i 
+ L. sarcina bundle, burden, *sarcindre to burden 
(sarcindtus burdened).] 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Desarcinnte, to unload, or un« 
burthen, to unfraught. 
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I Hence Desarcination. 

1730-6 Bailey (folio), Desarcination, a taking of baggage, 
an unloading. Hence in Ash. 
Desarde, obs. form of Dicer. 

1538 Bale Thre halves 1396 Counterfet desardes. 

Desart, obs. form of Desert, Dessert. 
Desaster, obs. form of Disaster. 
Desate, Desave, obs. ff. Deceit, Deceive. 
Desaxonize : see De- II. 1. 
Desayue, Desayvabel, obs. forms of Deceive, 
•able. 

Desblame, var. of Disblame v. Obs. 

Desc-, obs. spelling of Dec-, Des-, Disc-, Diss-. 

II Descamisado (d^skamisa-d^). [Sp. ; = 
shirtless, f. des- = Dm- + catnisa shirt + -ado. Cf. 
sans-cutotte.'] A nickname given to the ultra- 
liberals in the Spanish revolutionary war of 1 820-23, 
and still sometimes used in an analogous sense. 

1823 Blackw. Mag. XIV. 514 Men of liberal ideas, and . . 
members of the Descamisados. 1827 Hare Guesses Ser. 11. 
(1867) 542 What is the folly of the descamisados but man's 
stripping himself of the fig-leaf. 1877 Wraxall Hugo's 
Miserables in. xxiii. 12 We are going to the abyss, and the 
descamisados have led us to it. 

Descant (de'sksent), sb. Forms: 4-5 des- 
chaunt, 5-6 dyscant, 6-9 dis-, 6- descant, [a. 
OF. deschant (13th c. and in Cotgr.), also ONF. 
descaunt, descant, rarely dis-, mod.F. dtchant, «=Pr. 
deschans, Sp. discante, Pg. descanle, ad. med.L. 
discant-us part-song, refrain, descant, f. L. dis- 
asnndcr, apart + cantus singing, song. The form 
directly from OF. was used by Wycltf ; a form in 
dis- immediately from L. occurs from the 15th c, 
and would be normal for English (see Dis-).] 
I. Music. Now only Hist., or poet. 

1. A melodious accompaniment to a simple 
musical theme (the plainsong), sung or played, 
and often merely extemporized, above it, and thus 
forming an air to its bass : the earliest form of 
counterpoint. 

0380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 77 Grete crying of song as 
deschaunt, contre note and orgene. %c 1475 Sqr. loive Degre 
790 Your quere nor organ songe shall wante, With countre 
note, and dyscant. 1501 Douglas Pal. Hon. 1. xlii, I play 
and sing, Fabourdounj pricksang, discant, countering. 1591 
Shaks. Tivo Gent. 1. ii. g4 You are too flat, And marre the 
concord, with too harsh a descant. 1595 S penser Epithal. v, 
The merry Larke Mr mattins sings aloft ; The Inrush re- 
plyes; the Mavis descant playes. 1683 Chalkhill Tkealma 
$ CI. 100 Sweet lays Wrought with such curious descant as 
would raise Attention in a stone. 1762 Churchill Poems, 
Prop/i. Famine, The youth . . skill'd in rustic lays. Fast by 
her side his am'rous descant plays. x88i Macfarren 
Connterp. i. 1 Descant seems to have been the art of im- 
provising a melodic accompaniment to a fixed song. 
Jig. 1641 Wither in R. Palmer Bk. of Praise xxvii. 28 
To this Concert when we sing Whistling winds your descants 
bring. 1659 Rowbotham Gate Lang. Unl. Pref. (1664) 
E vij, The descant of meeter hath often corrupted the plain- 
song of truth. 1865 F. G. Lee Direct. Angl. § 116. no 
Canticles (a descant of praise on the Lessons). 

•f "b. Base descant, binding descant : see quots. 
Double descant : douhle counterpoint. Plain des- 
cant : plain or simple counterpoint. Obs. 

1597 Morley Introd. Mus. 76 Two plainesong notes for 
one in the descant . . is commonlie called binding descant. 
Ibid. 86 Base descant . . is that kinde of descanting, where 
your sight of taking and vsing your cordes must be vnder 
the plainsong. Ibid. 105 Double descant, .is verie neere the 
nature of a Canon, .which being sung after diuers sortes, by 
changing the partes, maketh diuers manners of harmonic 

2. The soprano or highest part of the score in 
part-singing. 

1569 J. Sanforo tr. Agrippa*s Vatu Artes 30 While the 
children braie the Discante. 1609 Doulano Ornithop. 
Microl. 83 Discantus is the vppermost part of each Song. 
1644 Sir E. Dering Prop. Sacr. C iij, Children neigh forth 
the descant. 1882-3 Schaff Encycl. Relig. Knowl. III. 2025 
Composed for three voices— descant, tenor, and bass. 

3. gen. A warbled song, a melodious strain. 
1576 Gascoighe Phitometie 6 To heare the descant of the 

Nightingale. t6x$ Wither Sheph. Hunt, i. Juvenilia (1633) 
393 The cage doth some birds good, And. .Will teach them 
sweeter descants than the wood. 1741 Gray Sonnet on 
Death oj 'West 3 The birds in vain their amorous descant 
join. 1877 Brvant Poems, Waiting by Gate ii, I hear the 
wood-thrush piping one mellow descant more. 

4. The art of singing or writing music in parts ; 
musical composition, harmony ; also, a harmonized 
composition. 

1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Asympkotiia, discord in des- 
cant. 1579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 93 If thou haddest learned 
. . the first noat of Descant thou wouldest have kept tby 
Sol. Fa. to thyselfe. 1597 Morley Introd. Mus, Annot., 
The word descant signineth, in our toung the forme of set- 
ting together of sundry voices or concords for producing of 
harmony . .But in this signification it is seldome vsed. _ 1649 
Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. 1. iv. 42 The whole chorus joined 
in descant and sang a hymn. 1674 T. Campiok (title), The 
Art of Descant, or composing Musick in Parts. 1795 M ason 
Ch. Mus. ii. 100 A descant of thlrtie-eight proportions of 
sondry kind. 1815 Southey Tale of Paraguay iu. xxxix, 
Into a descant of her own Hath blended all their notes. 
1871 Q. Rev. No. 261. 158 The notion of playing two different 
notes in successive harmony to one of longer duration, or 
the art of descant, had not yet occurred to any one. 188a 
Rockstro in Grove Diet. Music III. 269 [Counterpoint] was 
. . evolved by slow degrees, from Diaphonia, Discant, and 
Organ urn. 
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5. An instrumental prelude, consisting of varia- 
tions on a given theme. 

1644 M ilton Ednc, Exercise, While the skilful Organist 
plieshis grave and fancied descant in lofty Fugues. 1795 
Mason Ch. Mus.'u 38 foot-u., By Discant, the Musicians of 
Milton's time meant preluding on a given ground. 18x3 
Scott Rokeby v. xii, And then a low sad descant rung, As 
prelude to the lay he sung. x88a Shohthouse 7- Inglesant 
II. 378 Mr. Inglesant being pressed to oblige the company, 
played a descant upon a ground bass in the Italian manner. 

Jig. 1806^7 J. Beresforo Miseries Hum. Z*Vfc(i826)xvni. 
204 That peculiar species of prelusive flourish, or descant, 
with whicn Reviewers are accustomed to usher in the Per- 
formaoce under immediate examination. 

II. Transferred uses : often with distinct refer- 
ence to the plainsong or ground, and in the phrases 
run or sing descant. 

f 6. Variation from that which is typical or 
customary; an instance of this. Shift of descant \ 
a change of f tunc', i.e. of argumentative position. 

1563-87 Foxe A. Sf M. (1684) III. 621 Whereas you say, 
they eat it spiritually, that is but a blind shift of descant. 
1581 J. Bell II addon's Ansiv. Osor. 119 Osorius lacketh 
not a shift of descante here, thinkyng thereby to craze the 
force of veritie. 1633 P. Fletcher Purple 1st. vm. xliv. 1 17 
Runnes nimble descant on the plainest vices. 164a Fuller 
Holy «fr Prof. St. nr. xiii. 184 Running, Leaping, and Danc- 
ing, the descants on the plain song of walking, a 1661 — 
Worthies (1840) I. 224 Their [basket] making is daily im- 
proved with much descant of art. 171a Aooison Spect. No. 
343 T 4 Providence has shewn.. Wisdom, .in the multiplicity 
of Descants which it has made on every Original Species. 

7. Varied comment on a theme, amplification of 
a subject ; a comment, criticism, observation, re- 
mark ; foccas. censorious criticism, carping (obs.). 

1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 111. vii. 49 On that ground He make 
a holy Descant. 1599 Nashe Lenten Stujfe (187 1) 36 The 
wantoner sort of them sing descant on their mistress's glove. 
1630 Brathwait Eng. Gent Urn. (164 1) 320 Let not calumny 
runne descant on your tongue. 1639 Fuller Holy War 11. 
xlvi. (184c) 114 Roger Hoveden's witty descant on the time. 
164a Rogers Naaman 209 If thy Refigion should cost thee 
some disgrace, scorne and descant. 1654 H. L'Estrance 
Chas. 7(1655) 7 It doth, .render King Charles obnoxious to 
untoward and sinister descants, a 1677 B arrow .SVrvr.Wks. 
1716 1. 29 Neither shall I make any descant or reflection 
thereon. 1710 Moderation % Loyalty of the Dissenters 
Exempli/yd 3 Rendering Things worse than they were by 
Partiallity and Discant. 1784 Cowper Task iv. 77 With 
merry descants on a nation's woes. x8*o Shelley Let. to 
Maria Gisbome Poet. Wks. (1891) 373A There are themes 
enough for many a bout Of thought-entangled descent, 
b. A disquisition, dissertation, discourse. 

1622 Donne Serin, xvi. 162 The fathers have infinitely 
delighted themselves in this Descant, the blessed effect of 
holy teares. 1667 Waterhouse/'VV* Loud. 177 O remember 
the Prophetical descant of glorious King lames. 1713 
Aooison Guardian No. 102 After this short descant on the 
uncertainty of our English weather. J79X Paine Rights oj 
Man(cd. 4)46, 1 have now to follow Mr. Burke through, .a 
sort of descant upon governments. 1841 D'Israeli Amen. 
Lit. (1867) 196 He instructed the world by ethical descants. 

III. 8. attrib. and Comb, descant-clef, the 
soprano or treble clef j descant- viol, the treble 
viol, or violin, which plays the air or soprano part. 

1728 North Mem. oj Musick (1846) 67 No wonder . . that 
organs . . with the descant manner, at last entered the 
churches. 

Descant (deskse'nt), v. Also 6-9 dis- (6-7 
dys-). [a. OF. deschanter, descanter, =Pr. des- 
chantar, Sp. discantar, Pg. descantar, in med.L. 
discantdre {des-, de-), f. the sh. : see prec] 

1. Music, a. intr. To play or sing an air in 
harmony with a fixed theme ; gen. to warhle, sing 
harmoniously ; also in phr. to descant it. 

1538 [see Descanter]. 1597 Morley Mus, 76 In descant- 
ing you must . . se^ke true cordes. 1607 Tops ell Serpents 
(1653) 772 They will., sing so sweetly, and withall descant it 
so finely and tunably. 161 1 Cotgr. s.v. Contre, To. .sing the 
Plainesong whereon another descants. 1879 Parry in Grove 
Diet. Mus. 1. 670 This new mode of descanting. 1:887 Bowen 
Virg. Ectopic yi. 8, I with a meadow reed upon sylvan 
themes will descant. 

t b. 'trans. To sing in ' descant ' (words, etc.). 

1538 Starkey England \. iv. 134 The wordys [of Church 
music] be so straunge and so dyuersely descantyd. 

2. intr. To make remarks, comments, or observa- 
tions ; to comment (on, upon, + of a text, theme, 
etc.). 

c 1510 More Picus Wks. 15/1 The company of the court. . 
descanted therof to his rebuke. 1571 Goloinc Calvin on Ps. 
ii. 7 They have curiously descanted upon theis woords. 
1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 1. i. 27 To see my Shadow in the 
Sunne, And descant on mine own Deformity. 1598 J. Dicken- 
son Greene in Cone. (1878) 160 Nor presumptuously descant 
of the vnknowen proceedings of the almighty. 1624 Capt. 
Smith Virginia 1. 13 Many began strangely to discant of 
those crosse beginnings. 1649 Milton Eikon.TZ, To descant 
on the misfortunes of a Person fall'n from dignity is not com- 
mendable. 1738 Warburton Dhf. Legal. I. Ded. 23 To 
descant upon their very Hats and Habits. 1791^ Boswell 
Johnson 5 Aug. an. 1763, He used to descant critically on 
the dishes which had been at table. 1850 Kincslev^//. 
Locke vi, He ran on descanting coarsely on beauties. 

b. To discourse at large, enlarge (upon, on a 
theme). Also with indirect pass. 

a i66x Fuller Worthies (1840) I. 68 The friar rather des- 
canted than commented. «i78a Kames in M. Donovan 
Dow. Fcon. 11. 73 The young champion .. discants upon 
his address in catching the animal. 1791 Gouv. Morris 
in SparksX£* # Writ. (1832) I. 353 Abbe Syeyes. .descants 
with much self-sufficiency on government. 1836 Johnsoniana 
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362 Johnson never nccustomed himself to descant on the 
ingratitude of mankind. 1878 Gladstone Prim. Homer q 
It was the hard's duty to descant upon the freshest ana 
most interesting subjects. 

f3. trans. To comment on, discourse about, 
discuss ; occas. lo criticize, carp at Obs. 

1627 F. E. Hist, Ettu: II (1680) 53 Where they might des- 
cant their griefs. 164* Rogers Naaman 376 Such secrets as 
these must be . . adored, not descanted, a 1640 Dhumm. or 
Hawth. Poems Wks. (1711) 31 But who can descant right 
your grave aspects ? 

f 4. mtr. To work with intricate variation on ; 
lo fashion with artistic skill. Obs. rare. 

a i66t Fuller I Vo rt h ies(iB 40) I. 397 Lace, costing nothing 
save a little thread descanted on by art and industry. Ibid. 
III. 90 The God of nature is pleased to descant on a plain 
hollowness with such wonderful contrivances. 

Descanter (dtekarntej). ff. prec. +-ER 1 .] 

1. One who sings or plays the ' descant \ Obs. 
exc. Hist. 

t«38 Starkey England 1. HL 80 Curyouse descanterys and 
deuysarys of new songys. 1597 Morlev Introd. Mux. 70 
A Descanter.. [is] one that can extempore sing a part upon 
a playne song. 1879 Parry in Grove Diet. Mus.l. 671 De 
Muris. .speaks with great bitterness of extempore descant ers, 

2. One who holds forth or discourses. 
1805 Foster Ess. iv. iv. 180 A descanter on the invisible 

world who makes you think of a popish cathedral. 
Descanting (deskarntirj), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 
+ -ing l.J The action of the vb. Descant : a. 
singing in ' descant 1 ; b. commenting, disquisi- 
tion. 

1538 Starxev England 1. iv. 137 Our Curyousc dyscantyng 
and conteryng [/*™/Vv/canteryng] in Churchys. 1561 Daus 
tr. Bullinger on Apoc. (1573) " A wonderful! descantvng 
vpon letters. 1575 Bricff Disc. Troubles Eranckford(\%\(s) 
206 The trollinge and descan tinge off the Psalmes. 1680 
1 Ji'rnet Rochester <T.\ The descantings of fanciful men 
upon them [the Scriptures). 1851 Gladstone Glean. VI. 
xxi. 14, I waive descanting on personal qualities. 

Descanting, ///. a. [f. as prec. + •«» 2 .] 
Commenting, criticizing : in quol. criticizing cen- 
soriously, carping. 

1594 J, Dickenson Arisbas (1878)28 To shield me from 
the descanting verdites of such vnfriendly readers. 

Desoater, obs. form of Disscatteu v. 

Descece, -ces(s, obs. forms of Decease. 

Desceit, desceiue, obs. AT. Deceit, Deceive. 

t Descence, desce'nse. Obs. Forms : 4 
dissence, 5 desceus, dysoens, 5-6 descense, 6 
disoence, 6-7 descence. [Two forms ; ME. 
descens % a. OK. descens masc, nd. L. descensus 
descent, descending, f. descendfrc ; also ME. de- 
scense, a. OF. descense fern., ad. late L. type deseensa 
(descesa), fern. sb. f. descensus, pa. pple. of descen- 
d?re t analogons to sbs. in -ata t -ada, -e t e : cf. It. 
descesa. The spelling descence app. represents the 
descens form : see Defence.] 

1. A going or coming down ; -» Descent i . 
1543 Necess. Doctr. in Formal. Faith 234 lesu Christ's 

life, death, burial, and descense to hell. 1581-8 Hist. 
James VI (1804) 278 In his discence . . he come foment the 
Colledge of Justice, 1600 Abp. Abbot Exp. Jonah 219 We 
all do hold the article of Christ's descense into Hell. 

b. Extension downwards : cf. Descends. 2. 
1578 Hanister Hist. Man 1. 8 The descense of y* Sagittal 
Suture is not common either in man or woman. 

2. concr. A downward slope ; a way down ; « 
Descent a, 2 b. 

a 1440 Found. St. Bartholomew's 40 From ibe highe 
descense of heuynnes . . hedir I descende. 1618 Bolton 
Florus n. vi. 108 The very jawes of the first descence from 
the Alps into Italy. 

3. fig. a. ? Dejection, depression of spirits. 
1526 Pilgr. Per/. (\V. de W. 1531) 166 b, In suche descense 

it [the mynde] is moost apte to distraccyons & waueryng 
fantasy es. 

b. Bringing down or lowering in estimation ; 
depreciation. 

1560 Holland Crt. Venus 1. 287 That hir honour distres 
thoill nor mine : Nor suffer it in na way hail discence. 

4. a. Genealogical extraction ; » Descent 7. 
£14*5 Wvntoun Cron. tx. xxvi. 106 In lineale Descens fra 

Sanct Margret. 1431-50 tr, Higiten (Rolls) I. 281 Soe the 
linealle descense of the prosapy or kynrede of Feramundus 
faylede by men. 15x3 Hradshaw St. IVerburge 11. 1212 Son 
to duke Leoffwin by hniall discence. 1^3 Douglas Aineis 
lit. Hi. 39 From that ilk prince.. Is the descence of our 1 
genealogy. 

b. Transmission by inheritance; Descent 10. 

c 1380 Wvcur Set. Whs. II. 402 Dissence of heritage. 

Descend (d/se-nd), v. Also 4 dessende, di- 
send, dyssente, decend, 4-7 discend(e, 4-6 
descende, (5-6 dyscend*, (6 desend). Pa. t. 
and pple. descended ; 4-5 descend, 5 disoent, 
6 disoend. [a. F. descend-re (nth c. in Littrd) 
= Tr. deissendre, It. descende re t Sp. descender :— L. 
descends, f. De- I. 1 + scandtre lo climb. In 
early limes often treated as if the prefix were Des- 
(q.vO and the stem -cend, -send, -end, whence the 
variant spellings in dis~, dys>, de-.} 
I. Intransitive senses. 

* To move down or into a lower position. 

1. To move or pass from a higher to a lower 
position in space ; to come or go down, fall, sink. 



I (The general word, including all kinds of down- 
ward motion, vertical or oblique ; the opposite of 
ascend.) 

a 1325 Prose Psalter xlviu. 18 [xlix. 17] His glorie ne shal 
noujt descenden wyb hym. c 13*5 E. E. A liit. P. A. 626 
A« none as bay arn borne bylyue In be water of bant em bay 
dysseote. a 1330 Roland ff V. 131 Jfcin decended alijtnesse, 
1 )oun riites fram be heuen blis. 1393 Gowei Can/. III. 94 
The moist droppes of the rein Descenden into middel erthe. 
c 1400 Lattf rone's. Cirurg. 143 pat he may not discende 
j downward, c 1450 Mirour Saluacionn 505 A man some 
lyme fro Jerusalem descendande. 1590 Sib J. Smyth Disc. J 
Weapons 35 b, Those furious Rebells . . descended downe j 
their hil with such a furie. 163* J. Havward tr. BiondVs \ 
Eromena 103, I passed to the Nile descending on it at my 
leasure to the sea. 1653 II. Cocan tr. Pinto'* 7'rav. xx'm. 
86 The water rebounded up so high that when it came to | 
descend again it fell as small as dew. Ibid. 1*1 251 The + 
two Priests descended from their Pulpits. i7»8 PtMar.tTON 
Newton's Philos. 194 The earth in moving round the sun 1 
is continually descending toward it. 1790 W. Wbightk 
Crotssoue Archil. 7 The two wings, .are each descended to 
by a flight of four steps. 18*3 F. Clissolo Ascent Mt. 
Blanc 19 From the heights of the mountain . . immense I 
avalanches often descend. 1875 Bavce Holy Rom. Em/. 
iv. (ed. 5) 44 In the autumn of 799 Charles descended from 
the Alps once more. 

b. fig. said of immaterial agents, influences, etc. 
a J300 Cursor M. 10884 (Cott.) And g^odds might in be [sal] 
I descend, c 1400 Maunoev. (Roxb.) ix. 36 Intill his awen 
1 heued his wikkidness scball descend, la ;»Soo fi8a8) | 

' p. xiv, Ye say that the manhoode of Christe descende th into j 
! eche part of euery hoosu 1785 Pofk Odyss. iv. tot 2 And on 
j the suitors let thy^ wrath descend. 1806 J. Forbes Lett./r. 
France II. 400 The shades of evening began to descend. 
J871 R. Elljs Catullns 1. 10 Sleep nor quiet upon my eyes 
descended. 

t C. To disembark, land from a vessel ; to alight 
from a horse, carriage, etc. Obs. (as a specific sense). 

c J477 Caxton Jason 73b, They ben in entencion for to 
descende in colchos. CJ480 |sce Descending vbl. sb. 1). 
15x3 Douglas AEneis vm. i. 22 To schaw..How Trotanis 
I war discend in Latium. iS4* Hall Chron. 176 h. They left 
their horses, & descended to fight on fote. 1600 K. Ulount 
U.Conestaggio 263 Having viewed the Iland fortified on all . 
parts where he might descend. 

d. A stron., etc. Of a heavenly body : (a N To 
move towards the horizon, sink, (b) To move 
southwards ; see also Descending ppl. a. 5, 

e 1391 Cmaucir AstroL 11. 5 " Than fond I the la] degree 
of libra, .dessending on my west Orisonte. c 1500 Lancelot 
973 The sone dlscending closit in the vest. 1559 W. Cunning, 
ham Cosmogr. Glasse 23 The signes in equall tymes do 
ascend and descende. 1667 M ilton P. L. iv. 54 1 The setting 
Sun Slowly descended. 1690 Lbvoourn Curt. Math. 832 
Mars. . from the Northern limit . . to V • • is North descending. 
J830 Hogg Flodden Field \ Sol with broadened orb descend- 
ing Left fierce warriors still contending. *88a Siiabplkss 
i Astron. 2 x I f these northern or circumpplar stars be watched 1 
. ..such as are to the west of the pole will descend. 
+ e. To descend into or within oneself : to betake 
oneself lo deep meditation or consideration. Obs. 

a j<7* Knox Hist. Re/. Wks. (1846) I. 338 To move the 
hartis..of the trew servandis of God.. to discend within 
thame selfisand deiplie to considder quhat shalbc the end of 
this pretended tyranny. i<94 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. 
Acaa. 11. 11 Those Philosophers that. .descended not into j 
themselues, to know theinselues and their nature. J671 
Milton P. R. 11. xn The while her Son.. with holiest 1 
meditations fed, Into himself descended, and at once All his 
great work to come before him set. 

2. transfi To have a downward extension, direc- 
! lion, or slope; to slope or extend downwards. 

c X30X Chaucer Astrol. t. 5 4 A Ivne bat comcth dessend- 
ingc fro the ryng down to the nethereste bordure. c X400 
Maunuev. (1839) xxv. 259 It strecchethe toward the West 
..descendynge toward the litille Armenye. x6oo J. Porv 
tr. Leo's Africa 11. 236 Their streetes either descend or 
1 ascend, which is verie trouhlesome. 1684 R. H. School 
\ Recrcat. 120 The dash Lines.. are added only when the 
Notes ascend above the Staff, or descend below it. 1798 
1 H. Serine Tours Wales 153 With a gateway at each ex- 
tremity, as the hill descends. 1894 Christian World 27 Sep. 
712/x To your right ..the fields descend from your feet to 
the Chesil Beach. 

fig. 1678 Cudwortii Intell. Svst. 44} See, how the order 
and chain of this government descends down by steps and 
degrees, from the Supreme God to the Earth and Men. 

3. To come down with or as a hostile force ; lo 
make an incursion or attack ; to fall violently upon. 
(Cf. Come down g.^ 

CX430 Lydg. Bochas 1. viii. (1544) *5h, Zisara. which was 
discendid doun With a gTeat boost. 1S48 Hall Chron.m b, 
The kyng of England your master, is neither descended in 
these partes of lus owne fre mocion, nor yet of us requyred. 
j6oo E. Blount tr. Conestaggio j88 That the Turke woulde 
descend upon his realme of Naples 1887 Bowrn i 'irg. 
,-Eneid u 52; Not upon Libya's hearths lo descend with 
sword and with fire. 

1 4. fig. To submit, yield. Obs. rare. 

C1330 R. Brunne Chroru (i8jo) 134 In pes with jow lo 
lyue, & at jour conseil descend. Ibid. 270 To what manere 
ofpes be parties wille descend. 
5. To proceed (in discourse or writing^ to some- 
thing subsequent in time or order, or (esp.) from 
generals to particulars. 

1340 Aycnb. 123 Erban ich decendi to be uirtues bet bveb 
contraries to be «eue tennes. c 1380 Wvcur Set. Whs. III. 
513 Todiscende doun in spccialte, tTut mane articlis. ^ben 
openly contrarie lo be apostlis reulc. 1576 Fleming Fojio/1. 
Epist. 406 From thence hec descendeth to particular affayres. 
a X617 Hieron Wis. 1 1. 461 l»y these degrees did our Sauiour 
discend to this speech. 1030 Prynne Anti-Armin. 79 
Descend we unto Edward the VI his pious Raigne. 1657 
I J. Smith Myst. Rhet. Ab, Whereby we having spoken of 



a thing tn general, descend unto particulars. 1797 Hukke 
Regie. Peace iii Wks. VIII. -j8o IJut let ui descend to par. 
ticulart. i8«7 Macaulav Es*^ Machiarelli (1854) 32/1 
Historians rarely descend to those details from which alone 
the real state of a community can be collected. 

6. To come down ideally, mentally, or morally ; 
to condescend, stoop {to do something) ; usually in 
bad sense, lo stoop to something unworthy. 

*S54-9 T. Waterton lo Songs 4 Bait. Ph. A Mary 
{i860) 9 Hath made wronge ryght, and from the truth 
desendyd. 1608 Br. Hall Char. Virtues f V. 1. 54 
he descend to disports of chance* his games shall never 
make him.. pale with feare. i6a6 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. 
(1659) I. 225 He hath descended to make this Explanation. 
J707 Norxis Treat. Humility HI. 99 To see men., descend 
to the meanest aod uuworthiest compliances. 175a Johnson 
Rambler No. 208 r 3, I liave seldom descended to the arts 
by which favour is obtained. 18x3 Bvson Giaour xixii, 
N ot oft to smite de&cendeth he. 1829 Blackw. Mag. XXVI. 
Sp9 Wordsworth . .descends to such babyisms. 1853 Lyncm 
St{f'Improv. v. 129 A man should never descend to his 
company, but he should condescend to it. 

7. To go or come down, fall, or sink, \\\ any scale. 
1608 11 ]ir. Hall Medit. 4 Votves il | 78 Winter comes 

on softly, first by colde dewes. then hoare frosted, untill at 
last it descende to the hardest weather of all. a 1625 
Fletchkr False One v, ti, Thy glories now have touch'd 
the highest point, And must descend. 

b. Music. To proceed to a lower note ; to go 
down Ihe scale. 

1507 Morlev Introd. Mm. 81 It is vd possible to ascende 
or descende in continual! deduction without a discord. 1674 
Plavkord Skill Mus. in. 4 If the Note* descend a second. 
1706 A. Hkofoko Temple Mum. ix. 176 A Tune, which con* 
sisted of only Three N otes in Compass, Rising gradually in 
the first Part, and descending, .in the Second. 1848 Rinrallt 
First Bh. Piano 35 In the Major Scale the two semitones 
retain their situations, both ascending and descending. 

C. Math. Of series : To proceed from higher to 
lower quantities or powers. See Descending ///. 
a. 3. 

1876 E. Hrooks Philos. Arith. 347 The sum of the terms 
of an inhoite series descending equals the first tenn divided 
by 1 minus the rate. 

** To come down by generation or inheritance. 

8. To be derived in the way of generation ; lo 
come of spring from (an ancestor or ancestral 
stock), a. simply to descend {from or of \ Now 
rare In active voice. 

1375 Harbour Bruce 1. 61 Ony male That were in lvne 
ewyn descendand. £1425 Wvntovm Cron. I. xvii. 2 Kra 
Sem discendand lynealy. 1*09 Fisiikr Fun. Serm. Ctess 
Richmond Wks. (1876) 290 They, .which descended of noble 
lygnage. 1600 Shaxs./!. V.L.i. ii. 241 Thou should'st haue 
better pleas'd me with this deede, Hadst thou descended 
from another house. 1780 Johnson L . P., Congrtve. William 
Congreve descended from a family in Staffordshire. 1788 
Gibbon Dect. % F. (1846) IV. xli. 36 Although Theodatus 
descended from a race of heroes. 

b. Now nearly always io passive, to be descended 
{from f io/). 

C1386 Chaucer Reeve* s T. 64. 1399 Rolls of Parlt. III. 
423/1, I Henry of Lancastre . . am disendit by right lyne 
of the Mode comyng from the gude lord Kyng Henry 
therde. C1470 Haboing Chron. (Lansd. MS. 200 to!. 1) So 
lynyall of his generacioun, $c bene discent. 1513 Douglas 
AZneis hi. ii. 54 O ?e dour pepill discend from Dardanu*. 
1581 Pettie Guaxxo's Civ. Conv. 11. (1586) 82 b, Sayd to bee 
descended of Gentlemen. 16x6 Susfl. & Marsh. Country 
Farms 674 If a dog be not wel descended . . there can be 
little hope of his goodnesse. 171 1 Steele Sped. No. 78 r 8 
We are descended of ancient Families. 18x8 Cruise Digest 
(ed. a) III. 357 Such other collateral relations as were dc 
scended from the person who first acquired it. 

c. fig. To be derived, originate. (Const, as in 
a and b.) 

1400 A pot. LolL 21 Contumacy descendend of swilk 
crime. 1645 N. Stone Enchir. Fortif. 81 It would be vain 
to write the Etymologies of each word, much lesse those 
descended of the Greeke. a 17a* Collisr Agst. Despair 
(J.). Despair descends from a mean original ; the offspring 
of fear, laziness, and impatience. 

f d. trans. To trace down (lineage). Obs. rare. 
1572 J. Jonks Bathes 0/ Bath, Whose Genealogie . . may 
lineally be descended to your Honour. 

9. xntr. Of property, privileges, etc. : To come 
down by way of inheritance ; to pass to an heir. 

i486 Bk. St. A loan's, Iter. C viij b, Hot the possessionis& 
the patrimonyes descendid lo other men. 151* Act 4 Hen. 
VIII, c 13 The premisses with ther appurtenaunces de- 
cended unto John last Duke of Norff. 1631 Gouge God * 
Arrows iii. §93. 353 The Crowne and Kingdome by just 
and unquestionable title descended on her. 1667 Duchess 
or Newcastle Li/e Dk. N. {1886) 138 A good estate in the 
west, which afterwards descended upon my Lord. 1668 
Hale Pre/. Relic's Abridgem. 7 Lands in Fee-simple dis- 
cend to the Uncle and not immediately to the Father. 1818 
Ciuise Digest (ed. 2) II. 445 The defendant .. pleaded .. 
that the said reversion descended- 

b. trattsf Of personal qualities, etc. : To pass 
by heredity ; to be transmitted to offspring. 

1548 Hall Chron. 926 Of a certayne privie canker engen ; 
dered in the hartes of their forefathers . . and after by lyncall 
succession descend ed into the stomackes of their neohewe^ 
1 713 Steele Englishman Na 28. 182 The eternal Mark of 
having had a wicked Ancestor descends to his Posterity. 
1843 Levee J. It iutonlv. (i*7*} 20 Our pi-maples may come 
from our fathers; our prejudices certainly desceod from the 
female branch. 

II. Transitive senses. [Not in L. ; both in Fr.J 

+ 10. (causal.) To cause to descend ; lo bring or 
send down. Obs. 

1483 Caxtox Gold. Leg. 21/1 Assoylle the synnars whan 
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thou descendest into helle them of thy partye. 1509 Hawes 
Past. Picas, xxvii. xxi, I shew ray power in every sundry 
wyse, Some to descend e and on some to aryse. 1627-77 
Feltham Resolves 1. xiii. 22 As steps that descend us 
towards our Graues. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Matt. m. iv. 
267 The Seminal Tincture of the Herb . . being again de- 
scended by Dews or Rain upon the . . Earth. 
Jig. 1598 Bahckley Felic. Man nr. (1603) 265 Christ . . de- 
scended himselfe of the greatest nobilitie that ever was in 
this world. • 

fb. Old Chem. To distil 'by descent'; see 
Descent i d. Obs. 

1471 Riplev Com/. Alch. Ep. in Ashm. (1652) 115 First 
Calcine, and after that Putrefye, Dyssolve, Dystill, Sublyme, 
Descende, and Fyxe. 

11. To go or come down (a hill, wall, flight of 
steps, etc.) ; to pass downwards over, along, or 
through (a space). 

1607 Topsell Four-/. Bsasts (1658) 49 Descending the lists 
of a second combate. 163* J. Haywahd tr. Biondfs Ero- 
tnena 122 With a ladder of cords . . speedily descended the 
walls. 1667 Milton P. L. xii. 606 They both descend the 
Hill. 1799 Colebrooke in Life (1873) 437 Laden on canoes 
and small boats, to descend the Mahanam. 1807 Hutton 
Course Math. II . 151 To find the space descended by a body 
in 7 seconds. 1801 E. Peacock N. Brendon I. 2zi The two 
women descended the steps. 

tDeSCe*nd, sb. Obs. rare. In 6 dyssende. 
[f. prec. vb.] A descent ; a downward slope. 

1519 Presentm. Juries in Surtees Misc. (1890) 31 All 
wattersewers and the dyssendis per off. • be dykid. 

Descendable : var. of Descendible. 

Descendance, -ence (dise*ndans). Now rare. 
[a. F. descendance (13th c. in Littre), f. descend-re 
to Descend : in earlier nse often spelt -ence as in 
med.L. descendentia : see -ance, -ence.] 

1. The action or fact of descending or springing 
from a particular ancestor or origin ; « De- 
scent 7. 

1599 Mtnsheu Sp. Gram. 12 Etymologie . . this searching 
out of originall and descendence of words. 1630 Bhathwait 
Eng. Gentlem. Ep. Ded.. Lineall descendence. 1875 N. 
Amer. Rev. CXX. 238 With Mr. Darwin's Theory of De- 
scendence. 1885 H. Kenoall in 19//* Cent., The fact that 
Jesus Christ had descendance from King David. 1891 
Blackw. Mag. CL. 712/2 A descendance that is not lineal 
either of mind or spirit. 

2. concr. Descendants. (App. a corruption : cf. 
Descendant B. i, quot. 1023, and Accidence.) 

(Sir T. Elyot has inhabitance^ inhabitants^) 
ai66i Fuller Worthies in. (1662) 60 In some descend- 
ance from the Duke of Norfolk, in the Stanhops and the 
Arundels. 

t Desce'ndancy, -ency. Obs. [f. as prec. 

+ -ancy. Also spelt -eticy after med.L. descen- 
dentia^ a. The condition or quality of being de- 
scended, b. A stage in lineal descent, a generation ; 
= Descent 9. c. «= Descendance. 

1 601 R. Johnson Kingd. Commw. (1603) 257 The unfor* 
tunate successes hapned in his proper descendencie. 1630 
Ibid. 251 Placentia was not granted absolutely to the house 
of Farnesi but only to the fourth descendencie, after which 
it returnes againe to the King of Spaine. a 1641 Bp. Moun* 
tagu Acts Mon. (1642) 86 From Father to Son, in a con* 
tinned descendency. 1661 Morgan Sph. Gentry it. i. 6 To 
distinguish the degree of decendency. 1790 W. Combe Devil 
on Two Sticks (1817) I. 78 Their descendancy from the com- 
mon mother, Eve. 

Descendant, -ent (dise*ndant), a. and sb. 
Also 6 discendant. [a. F. descendant (13th c. in 
Littre), pr. pple. of descendre to Descend, used as 
adj. and sb. Also spelt -ent after L. descendent-em : 
see -ANT, -ENT. 

Johnson gives Descendant sb., Descendent adj., and re- 
marks ' It seems to be established that the substantive should 
derive the termination from the French, and the adjective 
from the Latin*. ^ In the sb. sense 1, and the related sense 2 
of the adj. -ant is now always used ; in the other senses of 
both, -ent is perhaps preferable, but these are either obsolete 
or so rarely used as to make the distinction one of little 
practical moment.] 
A. adj. 

1. lit. Descending ; coming or going down. rare. 
1644 Digby Nat. Bodies 1. (1645) 99 The aire . . maketh one 

descendent body together with the dish. 1658 R. White 
tr. Digby's Powd. Symp. (1660) 59 The ascending water 
becoming more heavy then the descendant on the other side. 
1691 Ray Creation (J.), This descendent juice is that which 
principally nourishes both fruit and plant. 1839 Bailey 
Festus (1848) 59/2 The descendent city of the skies. 

fb. Astron. (Cf. Descends. 1 d.) Obs. 
1594 Blundevil Exerc. in. 1. xi. (ed. 7) 296 The Descen- 
dent [Signs] are these, Cancer, Leo, [etc]. 1631 WinnowES 
Nat. Philos. 14 The Ascendant [node] is higher where ( . . 
doth come nearest unto us. The descendant, when the ( is 
removing from us. 1690 Leybourh Curt, Math. 818 The 
Descendent Node of the Moon. 

c. Her, Descending towards the base of the 
shield. 

1572 "Bos&vwix. A rtnorie u. 42 Their tayles. .descendante, 
percussed, and contercoloured. 

2. Descending or originating from an ancestor; 
also Jig. (See Descend v. 8.) 

1594 Parsons Confer. Success, n. viii. 184 Of the right 
discendant line of K. John, a 1641 Bp. Mou^tagu Acts $ 
Mon. (1642) 26 His Son . . descendent and extracted from 
his loines. 1725 Pope Odyssey 11. 313 Were not wise sons 
descendent [ea. 1758 descendant] of the wise. 1857 Ruskin 
Pol. Econ. Art ii. (1868) 112 The best and greatest of de- 
scendant souls. 
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B. sb. 

1. One who ' descends * or is descended from an 
ancestor (see Descend v. 8) ; issue, offspring fin 
any degree near or remote) : a. of persons. 

1600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 85 All the descendents of 
Beatrice. 1623 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1659) *« 86 Their 
Servants, Children, and Descendens. a 17*9 S. Clarke 
On the Evidences Prop. 14 (R.) Abraham's descendents ac- 
cording to the flesh. 1794 Southey Poems, Retrospect, The 
last descendant of his race. 1871 Morlev Voltaire (1886) 
54 A descendant of the conquering Franks. 1875 Poste 
Gains 265 From the rales of caducity ascendants and 
descendants of the testator to the third degree were ex- 
cepted. 

b. of animals and plants. 

1866 Darwih Orig. Spec. Hist. Sk. 13 The existing forms 
of life are the descendants by true generation of pre-existing 
forms. 1867 H. Spencer Princ. B10L 1 1, vi. 431 The. descen- 
dants of a wheat plant . . will have become numerous. 

c. Jig. and trans f. 

1869 Farrar Fam. Speech il (1873) 74 The Gothic language 
is absolutely dead . . it has left no direct descendants. 1871 
A. R. Wallace Nat. Select, viii. 293 Are not improved Steam 
Engines or Clocks the lineal descendants of some existing 
Steam Engine or Clock ? 1894 Chr. World 23 Aug. # 629/2 
The descendants of the Puritans— the Nonconformists of 
to-day. 

f 2. Astron. The part of the heavens which at any 
moment is descending below the horizon (opposite 
to the Ascendant). Obs. 

1690 Leybourh Curs. Math. 385 The Descendent, or Angle 
of the West, or the Cuspis of the Seventh House. 

t 3. Typogr. A letter that descends below the 
line ; « Descender 2 b. (Cf. Ascendant B. 7.) 

1676 Moxon Print Lett. 6 Descendents are those that 
stand lower than the Foot-line : such as ar&g,P, q, y. 

Descended (dfsended), a. [f. Descend 
v. -f -ed l.] Derived, sprung from a person or stock. 
Usually as pa. pple. (see Descend v. 8 b) ; used as 
adj. only in combination. 

1640 Sir E. Dering Carmelite (1641) 46 Your Troy-dis. 
cended Romanes. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 2 
A well descended Gentleman. 

Descendental (dJsendcntal), a. nonce-wd. 
[f. L. descendent-em, pr. pple. ol descendcre to 
Descend + -al : after transcendental^ That de- 
scends to matter of fact ; naturalistic, realistic. 

1850 Whipple Ess. <$• Rev. 1 1. 342 Square, lover of Plato 
and Molly Se^rim, with his brain full of transcendental 
morality, and his heart full of descendental appetites, i860 
J. Youhg Prov. Reason 54 Since the days of Locke . . the 
philosophy of England has been only descendental. 1863 
Reader I. 376/^Mr. Mill belongs to what has been variously 
named the Empirical . . Sensational, or Descendental School 
of Philosophy. 

Hence Descende ntalism, -1st (ttonce-wds.). 

1831 Carlvle Sari. Res. 1. x, With all this Descendental- 
ism, he combines a Transcendentalism- no less superlative. 
1882 Whipple in Harper's Mag. LXV. 579 He belonged to 
the respectable race of descendentalists, and was evidently 
puzzled to understand how a transcendentalist could acquire 
property. 

+ Desce*nder ] . Law. Obs. Also 6 decendre, 
6-7 disoender. [a. F. descendre, pres. inf. used 
subst. : cf. attainder, remainder', cf. -er De- 
scent ; title of descent. 

1485 Act 1 Hen. VII, c. 1 Subjects having cause of Action 
by Formedon in the descender, or else in the remainder. 
1523 Fitzherb. Surv. 13 To sue his plcynt in y 8 nature of 
thekynges writ of formdowne in decendre at the commen 
la we. [1590 Swinburne Treat. Testaments 04 If the issue 
do recover the same in formdon in the discent.] 1598 
Kitchin Courts Leel (1675) 250 Formedon in Discender 
lyeth where the Donee in Tail or free Marriage aliens that 
Land so given. 1768 Blackstone Comm. 1 1 1. 192 The heir 
in tail shall have this writ of formedon in the descender, to 
recover these lands, so given in tail, against him who is then 
the actual tenant of the freehold. 

Descender 2 (dise-ndai). [f. Descend v. + 
-ER !.] One who or that which descends. 

1667 Denham Direct. Paint, iv. ix. 3 Horrors and Anguish 
of Descenders there, May teach thee how to paint Descenders 
here. 1855 Grote Greece 11. xcvi. XI I. 307 An altar erected 
in honour of Demetrius Katabates or the Descender. 1863 
Murphy Comm. Gen. xiii. 10 This river {Jordan] may well 
be called the Descender. 

b. Typogr. A letter or character that descends 
below the line ; cf. Descending ppl. a. 2 b. 

1883 Are we to read backivards t 39 The modern Arabic 
figures — uniform in linage — [are] more legible than the • old 
style ' figures, with their many ascenders and descenders. 

Descendibility, rare. [f. next + -ity.] The 
property of being descendible. 

1765 Blackstone Comm. I. 200 He must necessarily take 
the crown . . with all it's inherent properties ; the first and 
principal of which was it's descendibility. 

Descendible, -able (d7se-ndiVl, -ab'l), a. 
[In 1 6th c. descendable, a. OF. descendable : subseq. 
conformed to L. analogies, as in ascendibilis from 
ascendfre.] 

1. That descends or may descend to an heir; 
capable of being transmitted by inheritance. 

1495 Act 11 Hen. VII t c. 49 The Lordshippes . . [shall be] 
descendable and discend to the heires att Commen Lawe. 
1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 116 a, Wher tenements bee dy- 
scendable to the yonger sonne after the custome of borough 
Englishe. i6aa Callis Stat. Sewers (1647) 191 If the son had 
attained this Freedom by the death of his father, as a thing 
descendible. 1765 Blackstone Comm. I. 404 Which title is 
. . usually descendible to the issue male. i8*a W. Taylor in 
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Monthly Mag. LI1I. 103, I make their whole property de- 
scendable only to the first-begotten son. 1868 Sat. Rev. 
17 Oct. 521 The Dcrwentwater earldom was only descendible 
to heirs male. 

f 2. Having the property of descending or moving 
downwards. Obs. rare. 

> 162a Callis Slat. Sewers (1824) 164 He may make a trench 
in his own grounds to let the water run downwards, and to 
descend upon his neighbour's grounds, for water is an ele- 
ment descendible jure natural. 

3. Capable of being descended ; down which one 
may go. rare. 

1730-6 Bailey (folio\ Descendable, which may descend or 
be descended, or gone down. 1755 Johnson, Descendible, 
such as maybe descended ; such as may admit of a passage 
downwards. 1863 Sat. Rev. 418 Descendible by zigzag 
Indian paths, traversing the face of the rocky walls. 

Descending (d/se-ndirj), vbl. sb. [f. Descend 

1. The action of the verb Descend (q.v.) ; descent, 
going down. 

C1489 Caxton Btanchardyn xviii. 56 At the descendyng 
of theyr enemyes to lande. 137a J. Jones Bathes 0/ Bath 
Pref. 2 Some with . . Descendings, Asccndings the partes 
wasted, etc. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 146 A preci- 
pice, downe which is no descending. 1690 Locke Govt. \. 
xi. (Rtldg.) 119 The descending and conveyance down of 
Adam's . . dominion to posterity. 1803 Southey Poems, Ode 
Astron.^ All Ether laugh'd with thy descending. 

+ 2. concr. A downward slope, declivity, descent. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos Iv. 152 Atte the descendynge of the 
hillc. 1585 J. B. tr. Viret's Sch. Beastes B iij, The first de- 
scending. .is..croked and with many turninges. 
t b. Extension downwards. Obs. 

1627 Caw. Smith Seaman's Gram. x. 50 The height or 
eleuation.. should answer the descending or depth. 

Descending* (dfse-ndirp, ///. a. [f. Descend 
v. + -ing 2 .] That descends. 

1. lit. Moving downwards, coming down. 

a 1700 Dryden (j.), He cleft his head with one descending 
blow. 1790 Colebrooke in Life (1873) 423 The resin exudes 
from the descending sap. 1858 Lardner Hand bk. Nat. 
Phil. 215 The descending columa . .falls, .in a closed cistern. 

2. transj. Directed or extending downwards ; 
esp. in Anat., Bot., etc., as descending aorta, colon, 
axis, ovule, etc. (opp. to Ascending ///. a. 3). 

1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1756) I. 92 The ascending 
or descending Trunk of the Aorta. # 1810 Southev Kchatna 
xvi. viii, Descending steps, which in the living stone Were 
hewn. 1869 Oliver Indian Bot. 1. i. 15 The root being the 
descending, the stem the ascending portion of the axis. 

b. Typogr. Applied to letters that have a tail 
or stem extending below the line. (Cf. Ascending 

a. 1 b.) 

1676 Moxon Print Lett. 6 The Bottonvline is the line tbat 
bounds the bottom of the Descending Letters. 1889 T. 
MacKellar Amer. Printer 61 There are . . descending 
letters in both Roman and Italic. 

c. Her. = Descendant a. 1 c ; esp. having the 
head Inrned toward the base of the shield. 

3. Jig. Proceeding to what is lower in position or 
value, or later in order (cf. Descend v. 5) ; in Math. 
of series : Proceeding from higher to lower quanti- 
ties or powers; thus 8, 4, 2, i, \, etc. is a descend- 
ing series in geometrical progression. 

1643 Jer. TAVLOR Episc. (1647) 4 1 Schisms and Heresies 
. . should multiply in descending ages. 1816 tr. Lacroix y s 
Di^f. $ Int. Calculus 234 If we wished to have a descending 
series with respect to jt, we must give the proposed differ- 
ential the form [etc.]. 182a Shelley Hellas 350 To stem the 
torrent of descending time. 1874 Morley Compromise (1886) 
28 The establishment . . of an ascending and descending 
order among the facts. 

4. Falling in pitch , stress, or other physical quality . 
Descending rhythm, a rhythm composed of feet m which 

tbe accented syllable is followed by the unaccented as in 
the trochee, dactyle, etc. Descending diphthong=fa\\ing 
Diphthong q.v. 

5. Descending node (Astron.) : that node of a 
planet's orbit at which it passes from north to sonth 
of the ecliptic 

1696 Whiston Th.Earth\\. (1722) 188 Its descending Node 
was then also in. .due Position. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl., 
Descending latitude, is the latitude of a planet in its return 
from the nodes to the equator. 1755 B. Martin Mag. Arts 
A Sc. n.vii. 159 The Descending Node, marked thusQ. 1868 
Lockyer Heavens (ed. 3) 17a 

Hence Desce'ndingly adv. 

1614 Sylvester Du Barlas, Bethulid's Rescue iv. 368 
Two twinkling Sparks, Two sprightfull Jetty eyes . .'Twixt 
these two Suns, down from this liberal front, Descendingly 
ascends a pretty Mount. 188a Proctor in Knotuledge 24 
Mar. 449 The Feast of Tabernacles was .. ruled by the 
passage of the sun over the equator descendingly. 

Descens(e : see Descekce. 

Descension (dise-njan). Now rare. Forms : 
4-6 deseen-, diseen-, dyseen-, -eio(u)n, -eyo(u)n, 
-sioun, -syon, (6 decension), 6-7 deseention, 
(7 desention), 6- deseension. [a. OF. deseen- 
sion (14th c. in Godef.), ad. L. descensidn-em going 
down, n. of action from descendfre to Descend.] 

1. The action of descending; going or coming 
down, descent (///. and Jig.). Now rare. 

a 1430 Hoccleve DeRcg. Princ. 31 For she knewe no lower 
descensioun, Save onely dethe. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 
1531) 261 The blessed descensyon of his soule to Limbo. 
1549 Coveroale Erasm. Par. Eph. iv. ioThe descencion is 
before,^nd the ascencion after. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 11. 
ii. 193 From a god to a bull? a heavy descension 1 It was 
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loves case 1616 K. Caste ntrr Past. Charge 54 The de- 
scension of the holy Ghost vpon the Apostle*. 165a Peyton 
Catastr. Ho. Stuarts (1731) 16 This Uiihop maintained 
Christ's persona] Desccnsion ioto Ifeli. 1657 Austen Fruit 
Trees 1. xox As a Tree increa&eth by ascension of sap, so it 
would decrease hy its descension. z88i Raymond Mining 
Glossy Descension-theory, the theory that the material in 
veins entered from above. 

+ b. eoncr. The alleged term for a flight of 
* wood wales * (woodpeckers). Obs. 

a 1470 in Caxton Hors> Stupe f G. etc. (1822) 30 A discen- 
cion of wodewalis. 

+ 2. Descent from an ancestor ; lineage. Obs. 

1447 Box en ham Seyntys (Roxb.)45 For more cler undur- 
stondynge Of this genealogyal descencyoun. 15*3 Ld. 
Kesners Froiss. 1. Ixiv. 86 heading, The duke dyed without 
heyre, wherby the dyscencion fell. 

f 3. A falling In dignity or Importance ; a coming 
down from dignity or high station ; condescension. 

1609 Middleton Shirley Ambass. Wks. 1886 VIII. 31A 
Whatsoever is dishonourable hath a base descention, and 
sinks beneath hell. 1641 Sir E. Dkriho Sp. on Relig. 108 
Wherefore is this descension from a Parliament to a People! 
169a R. L'Estrange Josephus' Antiq. vm. iii. (1733) 215 To 
treat them with Courteiy and Descension. 

1 4. Old Chem. - Descent i d. Obs. 

1393 Gowkr Con/. II. 86 Forth with the congelation, Solu- 
cion, discen lion. 15*9 Morwvno Pre f.. The oyl 

Capnbtrum. .that is destilled by descention. 161a Woodall 
Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) a 7° Descension is when the essential 
juyce dissolved from the matter to be distilled, is subducted 
and doth descend. 1657 in Phys. Diet. 

f&. Astron. The setting, or descent below the 
horizon, of a celestial body. Right descension, 
oblique descension of a celestial body : the degree 
of the celestial equator, reckoned from the first 
point of Aries, which sets with it in a right, or 
oblique, sphere. Obs. (Cf. Ascension 3.) 

iSS* Records Cast. KnmvL (1556) 209 In the Righte Sphere 
. .the descension s or settinges vnder the Horizont are equalt 
with the Ascensions. 1594 Hluhdevil Exerc. m. 1. xxlx. 
(ed. 7) 337, 1 will proceed to the ascention and descention of 
the starres, both right, meane, and oblique. 1658 Sift T. 
Browne Hydriot. v, Our longest sun sets at right descen- 
sion*. 17*6 tr. Gregory's Astron. I. 32 1 There will be no 
rising or setting at all by the diurnal Motion, aud therefore no 
Ascension or Descension in this Sphere. 1876 G. F. Chambers 
Astron. 012 Ascension, oblique . . the converse word is 'de- 
scension , but it is obsolete. 

t 6. Aslrol. The part of the zodiac in which a 
planet was supposed to have least influence (opp. 
to exaltation). Obs. 

c 1391 Chaucer Astro/. 11. § 4 That he J the lord of the 
ascendant] be nat in his descencioun, ne toigned with no 
plane te in hi* discencioun. 15.. *Almattak for the Year 
1 386 a On he 7 syne fro pe exaltacion of euertlk a plany te, 
in like degre es made his descensyon. 

Descensional, a. rare. [f. prec. + -al.] Of 
or pertaining to descension. 

i7»7-5x Chambers Cycl., Descensional difference.! is the 
difference between the right and oblique descension of the 
same star, or point of the heavens, etc. 1840 Herschrl 
Ess. (1857) 137 Theremust be constantly in action.. a dis- 
censional force producing subaqueous currents. 188s Nature 
XXVI I. 177 The ascensional and descensional movements 
of the atmosphere. 

Descensive (,d/se*nsiv), a. [f. L. descent-, ppl. 
stem of dcscendZre : see -ive.] 

1. Having the quality of descending (///. and fig.) ; 
characterized by downward movement or tendency; 
the opposite of ascensive. 

161 1 Cotcr., Descensoire, descensiue, descending. 1658 
Manton Exp. Jnde\ There is in man a natural desire to do 
his posterity good: fove is descensive. 181 1 W. Taylor in 
Monthly Mag. XXXI. 425 Either from ascensive or descen- 
sive opinion. 288a Owrn in Longm. Mag. I. 68 The mam- 
mals who fellow next after Bin- ana in the descensive series 
of mammalian orders. 

2. Gram. Diminishing the force; cf. Ascen- 
sive 2. 

1854 Elucott Ep. Gal. 39 Kal has also what may be termed 
a descensive force. 

T Descensory, sb. Old Ckem. Also 6 dee-, 
diao-. [ad. O F. descensoire, -oir, med .L. type descen- 
soritim, f. descensbrius adj. : sec next. 

(Cf. 4 I'huyle du mcsme bois destiHe" par ce que les alche- 
mistes appellent descensoir' of 1555 in Godefroy.)] 

A vessel or retort used for distillation 'by de- 
scent ' : see Descent i d. 

c 1386 Chaucer Can. Yeom. Prol. <fr T. 339 Sondry vessels 
ma ad of erbe and glas Oure vrinals and oure descensories. 
1584 R. Scot Diseov. Witchcr. xiv. i. 295 Also their lamps 
their urinalles. discensories, sublimatones, alembicks, viols, 
croslets, cucurbits, stillatories, and their fomace of calcin- 
ation. 1594 Plat Chem. Concl. 31 Some commend the dis- 
tillation . . that is performed by a descensorie. 1678 R. 
R[ussell] Geber u. t. iv. xil 11a A chymical Dcscensory. 

t Desce'nsory, a. Old Chem. [ad. L. des- 
censori'USy f. descens-, ppl. stem of descendfre to 
Descend: see -ORY.] Relating to, or of the natnre 
of, distillation by descent. 

1678 R. R[t ssetxI Geber v. iv. 275 The Descensory Fur- 
nace is made as before described. 1684 tr. Sonet's Merc. 
Compit. v. 146 The speciftck properties of Liquors perish in 
descensory distillation. 

Descent (d/se*nt). Also 5 desaento, 5-6 dis- 
sent, 5-7 discent, 6 disconte. [a. F. deseente 
(1304 in Halzf.), formed from descendre after 
attente> ventt, etc. from attendre f vendre, etc, the 
etymological form being Descence, -ense.] 



1. The action of descending ; a going or coming 
down ; downward motion (of any kind). 

i<oo Su J. Smyth Disc. Weapons 18 In their descents and 
fall. 1606 Shaks. Tr. tf Cr. v. ii. 175 Not the dreadfull 
spout.. Shall diirie with more clamour Neptune* eare In his 
discent 1659 Pkabsoh Creed(iB^g) 319 1 1 is to be observed, 
that the descent into hell was oot in the ancient creeds or 
rules of faith. 1698 Keiix Exam. TA. Earth (1734) 163 The 
great resistance they met with in their descent through the 
Air. 1866 G. Macdohald Ann. Q. Neighb. vit (1878) 125, 
1 do not think the descent to A vermis is always easy. 

b. Jig. (of an immaterial agent or influence). 

e *374 Ch a tiCKa Troylus 1. 319 Lest fully the deseente Of 
scorne fille on himself. 1875 Jowrrr Plato (ed. a) 1 . 1 59 The 
descent of a great storm may make the pilot helpless. 

0. Corresp. to trans, sense of the verb (Descend v. ii}. 

161 1 CoaVAT Crudities 80 The descent of the mountatne 
1 found more wearysome . . then the ascent. 1748 F. Smith 
Voy. Disc. N.-W. Pass: I. 95 The Sides high Marble Clifts, 
not difficult of Descent. Mod. A new descent of the Schroff- 
spitxe has been effected. 

f d. Old Chem. A method of distillation : see 
quot. 1727. Obs. 

1655 Culpeppeb Riverius VI. L 133 The Oyl is made of 
ttox cut in smal pieces, and then Distilled by descent, in 
two yessels. 1 7*7-51 Ch am aeas Cycl. s.v. Distd/atiou, Dis- 
tillation by descent Is where the fire is applied on tbe top, 
and all around the vessel, whose orifice is at the bottom ; 
and, consequently, the vapour not being able to rise up- 
wards, it is forced to precipitate, and distil down to the 
bottom. 

e. Her. /// descent: said of an animal represented 
as leaping or flying downwards. 

. I 7*7~S> Cham be as Cycl. 17*7 Bailey voL II. s.v., A lion 
in descent. 

f. Dynamics. The downward motion of a body 
under the influence of terrestrial gravity. 

1700 J. C»aio in Philos. Tram. Abridg. IV. 542 (tit/e\ 
The Curve of Quickest Descent. 1706 Phillips (e<£ Kersey), 
Descent 0/ heavy Bodies (in Philos.) is the tendency of them 
to the Center of the Earth. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl*, s v., 
Laws of the descent of bodies . . Line ojf swiftest Descent, 
is that which a body falling hy the action of gravity, de- 
scribes in the shortest time ; which b proved by geometri- 
cians to be the cycloid. 

2. eoncr. A downward slope, a declivity. 

1591 SpEKSEa Virgirs Gnat 77 Spread themselves farre 
abroad through each descent. 1611 Birle Luke aix. 37 At 
the descent of the mount of Oliues. 17*6 Leoni A/berti's 
Archit. I. 10/a If it stands upon a Descent, 1887 JIowcn 
Yirg. AKneid vi. 182 Massive ash-trees roll from the moun- 
tains down the descent, 

b. A means of descending ; a way, passage, or 
flight of steps leading downwards. 

Descent into the Ditch (Mil.)', see quot. 1803. ^ 

1634 Massingeb Very Woman iv. ii, Fitting his chamber 
With trapdoors and descents. 1706 Phillips fed. Kersey*, 
Descent into the Moat or Ditch. 1734 tr. Roltin s Anc. Hist. 
(1827)11.111-144 Descents by steps to the river. 1745 Pococke 
Descr. East II. 11. 73 There were about fourty three degrees 
of seats, and eleven descents down from the top , . those 
descents are made by dividing each seat into two steps. 1803 
James Mi/it. Diet. (18 10) s.v., Descent^into the Ditch {des* 
centes dans le fossi\ cuts and excavations made hy means of 
saps in the counterscarp beneath the covert way (i. e. to 
enable the besiegers to cross the ditch]. 1887 Rusxis 
Praeterita II. 199 The rampart walk, unbroken except by 
descents and ascents at the gates. 

fc. That to which one descends; the lowest 
part. Obs. (nonce-use.) 

1605 Shaks. Lear v. iii. 137 From th' extremes! vpward of 
thy head, To the discent and dust below thy foote. 

3. A sudden hostile invasion or attack, esp. from 
the sea, or from high ground : cf. Descknd v. 3. 

1600 E. ntouNT tr. Conestaggio 194 Some small peeces of 
artillery, to hinder their descent. 1697 Dbvoek Yirg. 
Geor?. 11. 710 He hears, but hears from far, Of Tumults, 
and Descents, and distant War. 1698 T. FaocRR Voy. 26 It 
was determin'd to make a Descent upon the Country, to 
take the King prisoner. 1816 Scott Old Mort. Introd., 
Argyle was threatening a descent upon Scotland. 1874 
Green Short Hist. vii. { 8. 430 A daring descent of the 
English forces upon Cadiz. 

4. Jig. A coming down to a lower stale or con- 
dition ; fall, decline, sinking ; progress downwards 
to that which is lower or subordinate. 

1667 Miltoh P. L. ix. 163 Oh, foul descent ! that I, who 
erst contended With gods to sit the highest, am now con- 
straind Into a Beast, and mutt with bestial slime, a 1704 
Locxa (J.\ Observing such gradual and gentle descents 
downwards, in those parts of the creation that are beneath 
men. 1889 Spectator 26 Oct 540 Since tbe descent to house- 
hold suffrage. 

b. A stage or step downward In any scale ; a 
degree below. ? Obs. 

1589 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 42 Her birth was by manic 
degrees greater than mine, and my woorth by manie discerns 
lesse than hers. 1667 Miltoh P. L. vm. 410 Infinite de- 
scents Beneath what other Creatures are to thee. 1728 
Young Love Fame 1. (1757) 84 With what a decent pride he 
throws his eyes Above the man by three descents less wise? 

5. With reference to physical qualities : A fall, 
lowering (of the pitch of sound, temperature, etc.). 

1581 M t'LCASTF.a Positions x. (1887) <S Their perorations, 
and closinge.% with a discent, and fall of the voice. 1830 
Macgillivray tr. Humboldt's Trav. i. 24 The proximity of 
a sand-bank is indicated by a rapid descent of the tempera- 
ture of the sea at its surface. Mod. A sudden descent of an 
octave in the melody. 

6. fa- The action of proceeding in sequence, 
discourse, or argument, to what is subsequent ; 
subsequent part or course ; succession. Obs. b. The 
action of descending from generals to particulars. 



o. Logic. An inference from a proposition contain- 
ing a higher to one containing a lower term. 

164a Jaa. Tavlob Episc. (1647) 35 What also the faiib of 
Chmtendome was concerning the Minister of confirmation 
.. I shall make evident in tbe descent of this discourse. 
1655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701)73/3 These five,Tha!es, 
Anaximander, Anaximenes, Anaxagoras, Archelau*, by con- 
tinul Descent succeeding one another, compleat the Jonick 
SecL 

7. The fact of * descending * or being descended 
from an ancestor or ancestral stock ; lineage. 

£1330 R. Bxunnk Chrtm. (1810) 249 J>is ilk bre barons, 
borgh descent of blode.Haf right & resons to pe coroune. 
1393 Gowe* Con/. III. »3o Which rightfull heire was hy 
descent e 1430 Lydg. Hors y Shrpe, <fr G. 9 in Pol. Ret. 4 L. 
Poems ii$66) isCrystewhichelynally dounecame lie dissent 
conveyed the pedegrewe Frome the patryarke Abrahame. 
1530 rALSca. a 1 3/x Descent of tynage, deseente. 1559 Mirr. 
Mag., Fall R. 7'resilianv, IJy discent a gentleman. 1634 
W. I'iiwhyt tr. BalxaSs Lett. 123, 1 would draw his descent 
from Hector, or Achilles. 17x9 Yotixc Lone Fame to. (1757) 
104 A Welch descent, which welKpaid heralds damn ; Or, 
longer still, a Dutchman's epigram. 1839 Yeowxll Anc. 
Brtt. Ch. xiii. (1847) M> A chieftain of imperial descent 
1856 Froudr Hist. Eng. (1858) 1. ii. 107 The descent in the 
female line was not formally denied. 

b. trafisf. of animals and plants ; in Biol, ex- 
tended to origination of species ( — Evolution 6 c). 

1638 Sia T. fl EaaERT Trav. (ed. a) 192 Many Camells 
abound here ..The Dromodarie and it are of one descent, 
but varie according to the Countrie. 1859 Daxwin Orig. 
Spet. (1871) 3i70n the theory of descent with modification. 
1871 — (rY/^)»The Desceni of Man and Selection in relation 
to Sea. 188a Vines Sachs* Bot. 776 Descent determines the 
specific character of the growth. 1884 J. Fisx r Evolutionist 
xiv. 366 The researches . . into the palaeontology of the horse 
have established beyond question the descent of tbe genus 
equus from a five-toed mammal not larger than a pig, and 
somewhat resembling a tapir. 

attrib. 1871 Darwin Desc. Man xi. 388 In accordance 
with the descent-theory, we may iofer that |etc.l. 

C.Jijr. Derivation or origination from a parti- 
cular source. 

e 1530 Remedie of Lout (R.), Ran *ake yet we would.. Of 
this worde the true orthographic, The verie discent of ethi- 
moiogie. 1707 Curios, in linsb. *r Card. PteC 4 Whenever 
I cannot fully discover the Rise and Descent of any Effect 
1803 Med. Jml. IX. 108 lis visitation . . in the present year, 
is deducible from a similar descent. 

f 8. a. A line of descent, lineage, race, slock. 

c 1330 R. Rrunne Chron. ( 1810) 206 Elizabeth be gent, fair 
lady was sche, Tuo sons of per descent, tuo doubters ladies 
fre, 1605 Verstrcan Dec. Intelt. iii. (1628) 63 Of whose de- 
scents are since issued the greatest Princes al this present 
in Germanic. 16x8 Chapman Hesiod 1. 228 Then form'd our 
Father Jove a Third Descent, Whose Age was lirazen. 

t h. A descendant (///. and jig> \ also, descen- 
dants collectively, offspring, issue. Obs. 

1475 Bk. Noblesse (i860) 23 The noble actys of the seyd 
erles of Angew wyth her lynealle dessentys. 1601 Hollano 
Pliny 1. 67^ Augusta of the Taurines, an ancient descent 
from the Ligunans. 1615 Chapman Odyts. vt. 22 She went 
Up to the chamber, where the fair descent Of great Alcinous 
slept. 1667 Milton /*. L. x. 970 Our descent . .Which must 
be bom to certain woe, devouru Uy Death at last 

9. A stage in the line of descent ; a generation. 
15*3 Moxa in Grafton Chron. (15681 II. 809 Which house 

..enjoyed the same [crown] three discentcs. 1591 Hilson 
Govt Christ's Ch. 7 Euen twelue descents after the flood. • 
1673 Rav Joum. Low C. jc& Such as can prove their 
Gentility for three or four Descents. 1765-9 Hlacxstonr 
Comm. (1793) 252 After a breach of the succession that con- 
tinued for three descents. l8l8 II ALLAN Mid. sf/YJ (1872) 
11. 67 A lineal succession of four descents without the least 
opposition. 

10. Law. The passing of property (in England 
only of real property) to the heir or heirs without 
disposition by will ; transmission by inheritance. 

c 1330 R. Brlnn* Chron. (1810) 243 To haf be scheid borgh 
heritage descent, e 1460 FoaTOSCCK Abs. £ Lim. Mon. ix, 
The grete lord is of be londe, by reason off nev Dissentes 
ffallyng vnto ham, by reason also off manages, Pure has ses, 
and ober titles, sc haf often tymes growe to be gretter than 
thay be now. i5a3 Fitziiesb. Surv. Prol., Than if the 
owner make a true pee degre or conueyaunce by discente 
or by purchace vnto the said landes, x6a8 Coke On Litt. 
13 b, Discent signifieth when lands do by right of blood fall 
unto any after the death of his ancestors. 1818 Cans* Digest 
(ed. a) 1. 303 That fines should be paid upon admittance, a* 
well upon alienation as descent. 1858 Ln. St. Lronamos 
Handy-bk. Prop. Law xaiii. 177 No real property .. can 
pass otherwise than by grant by deed ..or by descent or 
devise, whereas mere personal property will pass by delivery 
from hand to hand. 

+ b. Descent east: transmission by inheritance 
aclaally efFccted (with special reference to lis bear- 
ing on an outstanding adverse claim) ; cf. Cast v. 
36. Obs. 

[a i6»6 Bacon Max. <J Uses Com. Leew \. (1636) 3 1 f I make 
a feoffment in fee, upon condition that the feoffee shall in- 
feoffe over, and the feoffee be disseised, and a discent [be] 
cast ] a 1845 Stephens Comment. Laws Engl. (1 868) 1 1 1. 
518 An Act was passed in the year 1833 (3 & 4 *VilL IV. c 27) 
containing, .the provisions.. that no descent cast or discon- 
tinuance happening after 31st Dec 1833, should toll or 
defeat any nght of entry or action for the recovery of land. 

C. transf. and fig. Transmission of a title, dig- 
nity, personal quality, etc to heirs or to offspring. 

1413 Pitgr. Sowle iv. vil (Caxton 1483) 61 The synne of 
Adam hatn atteyned to men by . . descent of kyndely hen** 
tage. e 1611 Chapman Iliad 11. 156 His iocomipted sceptre 
. . nis sceptre of descent a 1704 Locke (J.\ If tbe agree- 
ment and consent of men first gave a sceptre into any one's 
hand, that also must direct its descent and conveyance. 



DESCENTIVE. 

t Desce'ntive, a. Obs. rare. In 6 disc-, [f. 
prec. + -ive.] Descending ; = Descensive. 

1599 Nashe Lenten Stuff* 7 The notable immunities, fran- 
chises, priuileges she is endowed with . . by the discentiuc 
line of Kings From the Conquest. 

Desceptation, obs. var. of Disceptation, 

fDeSce'rcle, v, Obs. rare. [a. OF. des-, decer- 
cler, f. des-, d& (De- I. 6) + eercle circle, hoop. 
The mod. repr. would be decircle. 4 ] trans. To 
deprive of its circle or circles. 

To descerele a helm : cf. Circle sb. 10 b. 

1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 102 Rolland . . araught maradas 
vpon his helme, that he descerkled and departed it. 

IDescern, Desces, -ceise, Descharge, De- 
ecide, Descipher, Descition, obs. ff. Discern 
(Decern), Decease, Discharge, Decide, De- 
cipher, Decision. 

1644 Prynne & Walker Fienncs' Trial 118 Thesupreame 
Councell of the Realme to whose descition it belongeth. 

t Desci'de, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. dc-scindere or 
di-scindere to divide, or dis-cidere to cut in pieces.] 
To cut, indent. » 

1657 Tom lin son Renou's Disp. 32 4 Its leafs are variously 
descided and serrated in their circuit. 

Descl- : see Discl-. 

Descloizite (ddkloi'zait). Min. [named from 
Descloizeaux, a French mineralogist] A vanadate 
of lead and zinc, an orthorhombic mineral, of olive- 
green colour, occurring in small crystals on a sili- 
cious and ferruginous gangue from South America 
(Dana). 

Desconfite, -ure, obs. ff. Discomfit, -ure. 

Descrial (diskrai-al). [f. Descry v. 1 + -ja 
II. 5.] Discovery of something obscure or distant. 

1605 Answ. Discov. Rom. Doctr. 1 The strange Discriall of 
this great Discouerer. 

Describabrlity. [f. next : sec -ITY.] Capa- 
bility of being described. 

a 1866 J. Grote Exam. Utilit. Pkilos. ii. (1870) 38 Adefi- 
niteness or describability as to happiness. 

Describable (d/skrarbab'l), a. [f. Describe 
v. + -able.] Capable of or admitting description. 

1802 Paley Nat. Theol. ix. (R.), Keill has reckoned up, jn 
the human body, four hundred and fourty-six muscles, dis- 
sectible and describable. 1877 Laoy Brassey Voy. Sunbeam 
xv. (1878) 269 Another shade, only describable by tbe term 
molten lava colour. 

Deecri bble, v. nonce-wd. [f. scribble after de- 
scribe^ trans. To scribble an account of. 

1794 Miss Gunning Packet IV. 275, 1 can, as you find, 
descnbble Richard and Sarah Adams; but., to describe 
would be absolute presumption. 

Describe (difekrai'b), v. Also 6-7 descry be, 
discrybe, 8 discribe. [ad. L. describere to copy 
off, transcribe, write down, write off, sketch off in 
writing or painting, mark off, etc., f. De- I. 2 + 
scribb'e to write. Preceded in ME. use by descrive 
(through OF.), of which describe may be considered 
as an assimilation to the orig. L, form. The spell- 
ing dis- arose from confusion with words having the 
prefix des- j dis- 1 see Des-.] 

fl. To write down, set forth in writing or in 
written words ; to transcribe, copy out. Obs. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (\V. de W. 1531) 233 So Peter Bercharius 
in his dictionary describeth it. 1607 Topsell Serpents (1653) 
625 Whose verses I will here describe [verses follow]. 1649 
Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. Exhort. § 12 Christ our Lawgiver 
hath described all his Father's will in Sanctions and Signa- 
tures of laws. 

T b. To write down in a register ; to enrol. Obs. 

1535 Coveroale i Chron. iv. 41 These that are now de- 
scrybed by name. 1614 Raleigh Hist. IVorld II. iv. v. § 6. 
218 He was indeed gone into /Egypt . . describing a royall 
Army, a 1667 Jer. Taylor Wks. (1835) I. 262 (Cent. Diet.) 
His name was described in the book of life. 

f e. To write down as one's opinion j to declare, 
state. Obs. rare. 

1771 Fletcher Checks Wks. 1795 II. 300 Is it modest to 
describe ecathedra, that the dead Ephcsians . . could not 
work for life ? 

2. To set forth in words, written or spoken, by 
reference to qualities, recognizable features, or cha- 
racteristic marks; to give a detailed or graphic 
account of. (The ordinary current sense.) 

1513 Braoshaw St. Wcrbttrge 1. 203 As auncyent Cronycles 
descryben it full playne. 1538 Starkey England 11. i. 144 
Hys perfayt state . . of vs before descrybyd. 1697 Dryoen 
Virg. Georg. iv. 220 Describe we next the Nature of the 
Bees. 1727 Swift Gulliver 11. viii. 173 Discribing the rest 
of his household-stuff. 1833 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. Wedding, 
I am ill at describing female apparel. 1874 Morley Com- 
Promise (1886) 38 He was described for us . . by a master 
hand. 

b. with complement. 

1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 1. iii. (1611) 7 The institution 
thereof is described as being established. 1600 E. Blount 
tr, Conestaggio 314 That the Hand was no lesse fortified 
then had beene described unto them. 1818 Cruise Digest 
(ed. 2) V. 71 Glanville describes a fine to be an accommoda- 
tinn of a . . suit. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 23 Pleasures 
as well as opinions may be described as good or bad. 

3. To set forth in delineation or pictorial repre- 
sentation ; to represent, picture, portray ; in quot. 
1526 Jig. Obs. or arch. 

1 £26 Tinoale Gal. iii, 1 To whom Jesus Christ was de- 
scribed before the eyes. 1535 Coverdale Ezek. iv. 1 Take 
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a tyle . . and descrybe vpon tbe cite off Ierusalem. 1600 
J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 11. 140 Then describe they certaine 
signes upon the hands and forehead. 1620 E. Blount H orse 
Subsec. 352 A Gladiatore ..admirably described in Marble. 
1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 362 Accept the preceed- 
ing Map . . This describing India on the other side Ganges. 
1774 J. Bryant Mytliol. IL 123 We find the Sun to be de- 
scribed under the appearance of a bright star. 

f b. Of things : To represent or stand for pic- 
torially. Obs. 

1643 Vicars Looking-glass Malign. 13 Tbe picture of a 
man in a tub . . to describe a Roundhead. 1703 Moxon 
Meek. Exerc. 317 These twelve Divisions are to describe 
the twelve Hours of the Day. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. 
§ 121 A second model . . to describe tbe external form. 

4. To delineate, mark out the form or shape of, 
trace the outline of (a geometrical figure, etc.) : a. 
said of personal agents. 

1552 Huloet, Describe, circumscribe 1559 W. Cunning- 
ham Cosmogr. Glasse 122 Describe the like arck from B to A. 
1570 Billingslev Euclid 1. i. 8 A triangle . . set or described 
vpon a line. 1669 Dryoen Tyrannic Love iv. i, With chalk 
I first describe a circle here. 1703 Moxon Mech. Excrc. 126 
To measure and describe the Ground-plot. 1831 Brewster 
Optics i. § 15 Describe arches of circles, 
b. said of things. 

1559 W. Cunningham Coimogr. Glasse 55 A Iyne, moved 
. . can but describe a plat forme . . And a plat forme moved 
. . describeth a Body. *S7f>^ Lambaroe Peramb. Kent 
(1826) 239 It beginneth to divide it selfe two waies, and to 
describe the He of Thanet. 1821 Craig Led. Drawing L 7 
Representing objects by lines which describe their contours 
or dimensions. 

5. To form or trace by motion ; to pass or travel 
over (a certain course or distance). 

1559 W, Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 34*The most northely 
circle which the Sonne describeth. 1662 Hobbes Seven Probl. 
Wks. 1845 VII. 10 The arches are the spaces which these 
two motions describe. 1713 Berkeley Hylasfy Phil. i. 
Wks. 1871 I. 281 A body that describes a mile in an hour. 
1869 Phillips Vesuv. ix. 252 They describe parabolic curves. 
1869 Tynoall Notes Led. Light 29 The white-hot particles 
of carbon in a flame describe lines of light. 

6. To mark off or distribute into parts; to map 
or parcel out. rare. 

1535 Coveroale Josh, xviii. 6 Descrybe ye the londe in 
scuen partes [so 1611 and R.V. ; Wyclif, discryuej. 

fb. To apportion, assign under limits. [So in 
Lat.] Obs. rare. 

1531 Elyot Gov. 1. ii, I wyll therfore kepe my penne 
within the space that is discribed to me. 

%7. = Descry v. 1 Cf. Descrive vA and the 
converse confusion in Descry v£ 

1574 Rich Merc. <S- Soldier H viij, Venus was first de- 
scribed, sittynge in her Waggon. 1592 Greene Tallies Love 
(1609) G, As soone as she had discribed him, and for cer- 
tainty knew that it was be, yonder quoth she comes that 
odde man of Rome. 1620 Shelton Quix. IV. xxii. 185 Over- 
night we described this Wharf. 1667 Milton P. L. w. 567, 
I describ'd his way Bent all on speed, and markt his Aerie 
Gate. 1781 Gibbon Decl. <$■ F. xlvii. (1792) VIII. 312 The 
smallest blemish has not been described by. .jealous, .eyes. 

Hence Described ppl. a. 

1552 Huloet, Described, circumscripta. 1703 Moxon 
Mech. Exerc. 1 96 Their described width. 1865 Tylor Early 
Hist. Man. iv. 64 In the described position of the three 
relations of speech. 

Describee (d/skra^br). [f. Describe v. t 
«ee.] One to whom a thing is described. 

1830 Disraeli in Home Letters (1885) 50 Description is 
always a bore, both to the describer and to the describee. 
1885 Punch 23 May 243/2 Describeeis a happy specimen 
of a whole series of words much required in our language. 

Descrrbeless, a. nonce-wd. [f. Describe v. 
+ -less.] Incapable of description, indescribable. 

a 1850 W. Thom in D. Jerrol(Ts Shilling Mag., Come, 
though no verdure on your describeless and ruined limbs. 

DeSCribent (diskrai'bent), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
descrtbentem, pr. pple. of describer e to Describe.] 
A. adj. * Describing, marking out by its motion* 
(Ash 1775). B. sb. Geom. A point, line, or sur- 
face, producing by its motion a line, surface, or 
solid ; a generatrix. 

1704 in J. Harris Lex. Techn. 

Describer (diskrsrbai). [f. Describe v. + 
-ER l .] One who describes, or gives a description. 

1550 Bale Apol. 18 (R.) The descrybers of y* primatiue 
church, Egesippus and Eusebius. 1603 Knolles Hist. 
Turks (1638) 2 Pomponius Mela the describer of the world. 
1727 De Foe Syst. Magic 1. ii. (1840) 47 Our wise describers 
of the magic of the ancients. 1878 Bayne Purit. Rev. v. 
160 The historical describer has always to regret that he 
must show events not. .simultaneously, .but in succession. 

Describing (diskrai-birj), vbl. sb. [f. De- 
scribe v.+-ing 1 J] The action of the vb. Describe ; 
description. 

*559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 120 By the makinge 
and describyng of thjs onely Mappe. 1581 Sioney Apol. 
Poetrie (Arb.) 22 Their passionate describing of passions. 
1817 Cobbett Taking Leave 9 Greater powers of describing. 

Descri bing, a. [f. as prec. + -ing2.] 
That describes ; descriptive. 

1581 Sioney Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 29 The right describing 
note to know a Poet by. 1599 Thynne Animadv. (1865) 66 
This describinge definitione. 

Descrier (d/skrai-ar). Also 7 descryer. [f. 
Descry t;.i + -ER.l] One who descries, or dis- 
covers. 

1599-1623 MiNsheu Span. Diet. A Descrier, Descubridor. 
1614 T, Aoams Devil's Banquet 58 Foxes . . if they bee 
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seene stealing the Grapes, fall a biting their descryers by 
the shinnes. 1647 Crash aw Poems 120 The glad descryer 
shall not miss To taste the nectar of a kiss From Venus* 
lips. 

Descri'pt, ppl. a. [ad. L. descript-us, pa. 
pple. of describere to Describe.] Described. 
Also f a. Properly arranged ( = L. descriptus) (but 
perh., in quot. 1665, for L. discriplus divided, 
apportioned), b. Inscribed, engraved, chased (not 
a L. sense). B. as sb. (see quot. 1731). 

1665 J. Webb Stone-Heng (1725) 219 They commixt set 
Forms, and descript Orders in one and the same Temple. 
1731 Bailey vol. II, Descripts (with Botanic Writers), such 
plants as are described. 1775 Ash, Descript, described. 1820 
Southey Wesley II. 260 Sectarians of every kind, descript 
and non-descript. 1863 P. S. Worsley Poems 4- Transl. 8 
Two huge valves, embossed with graven gold, .and descript 
with all Which earth and heaven. .Foster in wave or field. 

Description (d&kri-pjsn). Also 4-6 de- 
discryp-> discrip-, -cion, -cioun, -cyon, 
-cyoun, -tyon, -tyovTne, -sion, etc. [a. F. de- 
scription, in OF. also -cripcion } -crition, -crision, 
ad. L. description-em, n. of action from describere 
(ppl. stem descript-} to Describe. (See there as 
to the spelling dis-.)] The action of describing ; 
the result or product of this action. 

fl. The action of writing down; inscription. 
Obs. rare. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cexxv. 231 Vnder the descrip- 
cioo and writing of the name of Englond and of Fraunce. 
f b. Writing down in a register, enrolment. 

c 1380 Wyclif Set. Wks. I. 316 Syryne. .bi^an to make pis 
discripcion. 1609 Bible (Douay) 2 Sam. xxiv. o Joab gave 
the number of the description of the people to the king. 

2. The action of setting forlh in words by men- 
tioning recognizable features or characteristic 
marks ; verbal representation or portraiture. 

c 1380 Wyclif Last Age of Ckirch' 26 pis also [he] schewib 
openly bi discripcioun of tyme. 1387 Trevisa Higden 

I. 29 (Matz.) With descripcioun of be lasse world. 1447 
Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 13 If the crafth of descrypcyoun 

1 cowde as weel forge . . As cowde Boyce. 1550. W. Cun- 
ningham Cosmogr. Glasse 6 Geographie is the. .discriptioon 
of the face, and picture of th' earth. 1606 Shaks. Ant. $ Cl. 

II. ii. 203 For her owne person, It beggerd all discription. 
1806 Wolcott(P. Pindar) TristiaVSks. 18 12 V. 335 Descrip- 
tion on your pencil waits. 184$ M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 

2 Writers . . gifted with strong imaginations, are masters of 
description. 

b. (with pi.) A statement which describes, sets 
forth, or portrays ; a graphic or detailed account 
of a person, thing, scene, etc. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 8875 Yhit wille I imagyn . . Ffor 
to gyf it a descripcion. 0470 Henry Wallace ix. 191 1 
Thai send . . The discriptioune Off him tane thar. 1553 T. 
Wilson R/tct. 95 A description or an evident declaration of 
a thyng as though we sawe it even now doen. # 1676 Ray 
Corr. (1848)122 Clusius . . had . . better descriptions of them 
[species of birds]. 1794 Sullivan Vino Nat. II. 186 Poly- 
bius . . takes notice of Vesuvius, in his description of Italy. 
1834 Medwin Angler in Wales II. 108 An old man answer- 
ing the description of Humphrey. 1878 Morley Carlyle 
Cnt. Misc. Ser. 1. 198 The more correct description of what 
has happened. 

c. Logic. (See quots.) 

1628 T. Spencer Logick 193 A description is a sentence 
which setteth out a thing, even by other arguments. ^1751 
Johnson Rambler No. 143 F 3 Descriptions, .are definitions 
of a more lax and fanciful kind. 1843 Mill Logic 1. viii. 
§ 5 The second kind of imperfect definition, in which the 
name of a class is defined by . . attributes which are^ not 
included in its connotation . . has been termed Description. 

3. The combination of qualities or features that 
marks out or serves to describe a particular class. 
Hence, b. A sort, species, kind, or variety, capable 
of being so described. 

[c 1391 Chaucer Aslrol. 1. § 21 Shapen in maner. .of a lop 
webbe aftur tbe olde descripcioun. 1535 Coveroale Ezek- 
xliii. ri The commynge in, the goinge out, all the maner and 
descripcion therof.] 1596 Shaks. Merch. V. iil ii. 303 Pay 
him sixe thousand. .Before a friend of this description Shall 
lose a baire. 1864 D. G. Mitchell Sev. Stor. 306 The 
man must be a roue" of the worst description. 

b. 1781 T. Gilbert Relief Poor 6 That all Descrip- 
tions of poor Persons should be sent thither. 178s Paley 
Pol. Philos. (ed. 8.) I. 303 The invitation, or voluntary 
admission, of impure thoughts . . falls within the same de- 
scription. 1844 Mrs. Houston Yacht Voy. Texas II. 278 
The Volante . . is a description of vehicle, peculiar. . to Cuba. 

f 4. Pictorial representation ; a picture, painting. 
Obs. rare. 

1620 E. Blount Hor<e Subsec. 366 The high Altar is set 
out by Michael Angeloes curious description of the day of 
Iudgement. a 1646 J. Gregory Posthuma 257 (T.) The 
description is.. of the earth and water both together, and it 
is done by circles. 

5. Geom. a. The 'describing* of a geometrical 
figure : see Describe v. 4 ? Obs. 

1655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 0/1 Whence may be 
deduced tbe description of a Rectangle Triangle in a Circle. 
1751 Chambers Cycl., Description, in geometry. 

b. Tracing out or passing over a certain course 
or distance. 

1706 W. Jones Syn. Palmar. Mathescos 294 The Times. . 
of Description shall be as the Square Roots of the Altitudes 
. .of the Cones. 1728 Pemberton Nswton's Philos. 91 The 
time taken up in tbe description of tbe arch EF. 1858 
Herschel Astron. §490 Equable description of areas is 
itself the .essential criterion of a continual direction of the 
acting force towards the centre. 
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Hence De«ori*ptlonate a. t characterized by de- i 
scriptlon, descriplivc. Deecri-ptionist, one who 
professes to give a description. Deacxi'ptlonless 

a. t without or beyond description. 

1593 Nashe Christ's T. (161 3) 161 Sutable descriptionate 
politures. 1817 Examiner an/a A mere connoisseur and 
descriptionist. 1838 Eraser's Mag. XVI 1. 31 These loco- 
motive descriptions, .and thirty mile an hour travelling 
penmen. m 185a /bid. XLVI. 454 That broiling and dusty, 
but beautiful and quite description less road. 

Descriptive (d/skri-ptiv), <*. [ad. (late) L. 
dcscriptiv-us containing a description, f. descript-, 
ppl. stem of dcscrTbtre : see -ivb. Cf. F. descripti/.] 
Having the quality or function of describing; 
serving to describe; characterized by description. 

1751 4 onNSON R<*»nbter No. 94 Pi The sound of some 
emphatical and descriptive words. 18*0 Hazlitt Led. 
Dram. Lit. 141 They are lyrical and descriptive poets of 
the first order. 188a A. W. Ward Dickttis i. 18 A de- 
scriptive power that seemed to lose sight of nothing. Mod. 
A handhook of Descriptive Anatomy, 
b. const, of. 

1794 Sullivam I'ittu Nat. II. 176 Circumstances descrip- 
tive of similar connections. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 71 
A name sufficiently descriptive of its construction. 

Hence Descriptively tuiv. f Descrl'ptlvenesa. 

1796 MoasR Amer. Geog. I. 183 The Allegany, .has been 
descriptively called the back bone of the United States. 
1834 {?. Rev. L. 396 Represented with, .lively and attractive 
descripti veness. 1870 Spuhgeon Treat. Dav. Ps. i. 1 The 
term 'stood' descriptively represents their obstinacy. 

t Descrrptory, a. Obs. [f, descript- > ppl. 
stem of L. described e : sec -or v.] *prec. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 33 Epistles meerely I 
Pescriptorie. Ibui. 24 A letter Descnptorie, wherein is f 
particularly described an ancient Citie. 

tDescri've, v. Obs. exc. Sc. Forms: 3-9 
dosorive, 3-5 disoreve, 4-5 dyacrove, 4 de- 
acryfe, 5-6 dyscryve, diacryve, -ive, deacryvo. 
[a. OK. descriv-re (13th c.\ later descrire, full 
stem descriv- (mod.F. dtferire, dScriv-) — Pr. des~ 
enure, Cat. descritier, It. descrivere :-L. describee. 
In the course of the 16th c. gradually superseded 
{cxc. in Sc.) hy the latinized form Describe. 

Descrive was in ME. reduced to descrie (Descry v.l\ and 
thus confused in form, and sometimes in sense with Descry 
r\ l Hence descrive also occurs as a form of the latter.] 

1. To write down, inscribe ; to write out, tran- 
scribe. 

1381 Wyclip tsa. xliv. »6 La ! in myn hondis I haue dis- 
armed thee. 14. . Circumcision in TnndaWt Vis. 90 Thys 
name which may not be dyscreved. c 1450 Lvdg. Comfl. 
Loveres Life xxvtii, To discryve nnd write at the fullc The 
woful compleynt. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 384/1 Mathewe 
and Luke descryue not the generacion of Marye but of 
Joseph. 

b. To write down in a register, enrol ; cf. V r ulg. 
Luke it. 1 /// describerettir univcrstts orbis. 

i*97 [see Descriving vbl. sb.]. 1381 Wyclip Num. xi. 26 
There dwelten forsothe in the tentis two men. .for and thei 
weren discryued [Vulg. descripti ftterant\ 1611 and they I 
were of them that were writtenl. — Luke ii. r That al the 
world schulde be discryued. c 1460 Fortescue Abs. ff ! 
Lim. Men. xvi. (1714) 130 Theyr secund Emperor, com- 
aundyd al the World to be discrivyd [v.r. (1885) 149 dis- 
cribed.J 

2. m Describe v. 2. 

a 1115 Ancr. R. 10 J>us seint lame descriueS religiun & 
ordre. c 1380 Wyclip Serm. Sel. Wks. 1L 518 J>ei ben pes ! 
bat Ysay cfiscryveb bat pei seien good is yvel. c 1400 Rom. 
Rose 865, I wot not what of hir nose I shal descryve ; So 
faire hath no womman alyve. 155a Aap. Hamilton Catcch. \ 
(1884) 45 It is expedient to descrive quha is ane heretyk. 
1671 True Non~conf. 134 Which we finde descrived in the 
Scriptures of the New Testament. 1785 Burns To W. 
Simfson xvi, Let me fair Nature's face descrive. 1858 M. 
Porteous *S outer Johnny* 15 Hamely chiels .. Wha 
Tammy's haunts can weel descrive. 

absol. 1393 Gowsa Con/. III. 130 So as these olde wise 
men Descrive. 

3. a. To represent plctorially or by delineation ; 
also absol. b. To draw geometrically (figures, 
etc.). C. To trace out or pass over (a definite 
course). Cf. Describe v. 3-6. 

1:1391 Chauckr Astro/, h § 17 The plate vnder thi Riet is 
descriued with 3 [principal^ cerclis. 1193 Langl. P. PL C. 
xxl 314 Ho coube kyndehche with colour discriue, Yf alle 
be world e were whit.^ 1398 Txevisa Barth. De P. R. vtu. 
xi. 11405) 317 Epiciclis is a lytyll cercle that a planete dis- 
cryueth. 1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus* Abacus, .accounting 
table such as. .Astronomers descriue their figures in. 
d. To map out, set forth the boundaries of. 

(But also often including the general sense 3.) 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 7 J>at in stories meteb and 
discryueb all be worlde wyde. 1480 Caxton Deter. Brit. 
so Kyng william conquerour made alle these, .shires to be 
descreued and inoten. 1536 Bellknof.n Cron. Scot. (i8ai) 
I. p.xlvi, We will discrive the samin {the ills] in maner and 
forme as folio wis. 

ir 4. « Descry v. x [Cf. etymol. note above.] 

c 1340 Cursor M. 6544 (Fairf.) For to discriue \v. r. to se] 
baire cursed dede. 1377 Langl. P. PL B. xx. 03 penne 
mette )»Ls man..ar hcraudes of armes hadden descreued 
lordes. c 1440 Gesta Rom. xxiii. 84 (Harl. MS.) No man 
cowde discryve wheber of hem shuld be Emperour. 155X 
Rosikson tr. Morc % s Utof>. (Arb.) 50 Also flyinge he shoulde 
be discriued by the roundyng of his heade. 

Hence Descrrved ///. a. 

c 1449 Pecock Re/r. 11. xvii. 348 Bi the now discriued and 
tau*t maner. Ibia. 408 The. .bifore descryued tymes. ' 



t Descri^ving, vbl.sb. Obs. (f. prec. + -ing 1.] 
Describing ; description. 

i«97^ R. Glouc. (1734) 60 J>is August . . let make a descriu* 
yng, pat y mad nas neuer er. 138a Wyclip Luhe it 3 This 
firste discryuyng was maad of Cyryne. i486 Bk. St. A /bans 
E iva, The discreuyng of a Bucke. 1530 Palsgs. 165 B/asdn y 
a blasyng or discryvyng of ons armes. 1791 Burns Att/d 
Rob Morris v, How past descriving had then been my 
bliss. 

Descry (dfckrar), Forms: 4 discryghe, 
4-6 diacrye, 5 dy«cry(©, 6 deserye^ 6-7 descrie, 
diacrie, 4- deacry. [app. a. OF. deserter to cry, 
publish, decry, f. des- t d/- t L. Dis- + crier to cry. 

The sense-development is not altogether clear ; it was per* 
haps in some respect Influenced by the reduction of Dxscrive 
to descry (see next), and consequent confunon of the two 
words : cf. Descrive v. 4, also Dascxtas v. 7. In several in- 
stances it is difficult to say to which of the verbs the word 
belongs: thus 

c 1300 K. A/is. 138 For astronomye and nygremauncye 
No coutbe ther non so much . discryghe.] 

I. To cry out, declare, make known, bewray, 
fl. trans. To cry out, proclaim, announce, as 

n herald. Obs. rare. 

[Cf. quot. 1377 in Descrive v. 4.) a 1440 Sir Eg/am. 
1 178 Harowdes of armes than they wente, For to dyscrye 
thys turnayment In eche Ifndys jende. 

1 2. To announce, declare ; to make known, dis- 
close, reveal : a. of persons, b. of things. Obs. 

a. r 1460 Towm/ty Myst. (Surtees) s<n My name to you 
wille I descry. i549~6* Sternholu & H. Ps. x*v. 3 Thy 
right waies unto me, Lord, descrye. # 1611 Burton Anat. 
Mel 1. it l. i, At length Jupiter descried himself, and Her> 
cules yielded. 1655-60 Stanley I/ist. Phi/os. (1701* 390/3 
Diogenes, thou . . Who to content the ready way To fol- 
lowing Ages didst descry. 

b. c 1430 Ereemasonry 333 Hyt [the seventhe poynt] dys- 
cryeth wel opunly, Thou schal not by thy maystres wyf ly. 
1590 Spenser E. Q. t. x. 34 Whose sober lookes her wisedome 
well descride. a 159a H. Smith IVks.iiZ&j) II. 200 This 
light, .doth not only descry itself, but all other things round 
about it. 1635 Cowley Davideis iv. 331 A thoughtful Eye 
That more ofCare tban Passion did descry. 1639 Drumm. 
oe H awth. Earn. Epist/es Wks. (171 1) 140 HL« cheeks scarce 
with a small down descrying his sex. 

t c. With a sense of injurious revelation : To 
disclose what is to be kept secret ; to betray, be- 
wray ; to lead to the discovery of. Obs. 

cxytp Cursor M. 7:36 (Trin.) pat was a greet folye hir 
lordes li. e. Samson's] counsel to discrye. ? c 1475 Sor. /oivc 
Degrt rxo Thy counsayl shall i never dyscry. 1596 Nashe 
Saffron Walden 131 '1 hat he be not descride by his alleadg- 
ing of Authors. 1606 Holland Sue/on. 90 Hee had like to 
have descried them [his parents] with his wrawling. 1614 
Bp. Hall Recott. Treat. 500 In notorious burglaries, oft- 
times there is . . a weapon left bchinde, which descrieth the 
authors. 1670 Milton J fist. Eng. ti, His purple robe he 
[Alectus] haa thrown aside lest it should descr)' him. 

II. To cry ont against, cry down, decry. 

f3. To shont a war-cry upon, challenge to fight ; 
= Ascry v. 1 b. 

c 1400 Rmv/and <J- O. 373 No kyng in Cristyante Dare., 
discrye hym ther with Steven. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. 
exevii. 175 The gentil knyghtes fledden and the vileyns 
egrcly hem discryed and gradan high ' yelde yow traytours 1 ' 

+ 4. To denounce, disparage ; - Decry v. 2. Obs. 

c 1400 York Manua/ (Surtees) p. xvi, We curse and descry 
. .all thos that thys illys hase done. 1677 Gilpin Dsemonol. 
(1867) 407 They contemn and descry those, as ignorant of 
divine mysteries. 

t 5. To cry down, depreciate (coin) ; = Decry. 

1638 Sir R. Cotton Abstr. Rec. Tower ^33 The descrying 
of the Coyne. 

III. To get sight of, discover, examine. 

8. To catch sight of, esp. from a distance, as the 
scout or watchman who is ready to announce the 
enemy's approach ; to espy. 

c 1340 Gatv. <f Gr. Knt. 81 £e comlokest [lady] to discrye. 
c 1430 Sir Tryata. 1053, Xii fosters dyscryed hym then, 
That were kepars of that fee. 1569 Stocksr tr. Diod. Sic. 
in. viii. 114 He might descry a miehtie and terrible Nauie 
. .sayling towards the citie. 1605 P/ay Stuc/ey in Simpson 
Sch. Shahs. (1878) 190 The English sentinels cfo keep good 
watch ; If they descry us all our labour's lost. 1791 Cowfer 
Uiad 111. 38 In some woodland height descrying A serpent 
huge. 1868 Q. Victoria Life High/. 39 To meet Albert, 
whom I descried coming towards us. 1877 Black Green 
Past, xxxiii. (1878) 367 At intervals we descried a maple. 

7. To discover by observation; to find out, de- 
tect ; to perceive, observe, sec. 

ri43o^>r Tryam. 783 Hors and man felle downe..And 
sone ne was dyscryed. 1581 I. Bell, //addon' 1 s Answ. 
Osor. 451 b, There is no man . . that will oot easily descry. . 
want of Judgement, .in you. 1659 Hammond On Ps. xx*iv. 
Paraphr. 181 Being by them deserved to be David. 1667 
Milton P. L. 1. 390 To descry new Lands, Rivers or Mood- 
tains in ber spotty Globe. 1 707 South ey Batlad K. Charte* 
main 1 All out the Monarch could plainly descry From 
whence came ber white and her red. i8ti J. Wilson /s/e 
of Pa/ms 11. 583 He can descry That she is not afraid. 
186* Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, xvi. 349 The bounds w hich 
separated that school from Romanism were Yery difficult 
to descry. 

absol. 1670 Naxborough frnl. in Act. Sev. Late Voy. 
(171 1) 33 t I could not see any sign of People, .bnt still HiUs 
and Valhes as far as we could descry. 

fb. intr. To discern, discriminate. Obs. rare. 

1633 P. Fletcher Putfle fsL vtn. viii. 108 Pure Essence, 
who hast made a stone descrie Twixt natures hid. 

f 8. trans. To investigate, spy out, explore. Obs. 

1596 Drayton Legends iii. 175 He had iudicially descryde 
The cause. 161 1 Birlb Judg. L»3 The house of Ioseph I 



sent to descry Bethel. 174a Shenstokr Schoo/mtstrest 145 
Right well she knew each temper to descTy. 
t Descry*, f.- Obs. [app. a variant of descryve, 
DE8CB1VE v. t partly i>crh. originating In the Jaler 
form of I he Kr. infinitive descri-re, and pres. t 
desert, -cris, -erit; but mainly due to confusion in 
Eng. of descrive and descry vb. 1 ] » Descrive, 
Describe. 

c 1330 R. Brunnr Chron. Wace (Rolls) 9747 Some of his 
be wes y wil descrye. c 1450 St. Cuthbert iburtees) 41 In the 
thyrd parte ar discryed Cuthbert mirakyl*. 1571 Bomrwxll 
Armorie il 63 b, This Serpente I hxue descried, as wringled 
into a wreathe. 1613 Withe* Sat.* Occasion, lie ..de- 
scries EleDchi, full of subtile falacies. 

absol. c 14S0 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 6546 Cothbert bal 
chese as bede descryse. 1571 Damon ft Pithias I'rol. in 
Haal. DodsleyW. 13 A thing once done Indeed, as histories 
do descry. 

t Descry^ discry, sb. Obs. [f. Descry v.t] 

1. Cry, war-cry; — Ascrt j£. 

c 1400 Rowland \ O. 1476 1 Mount Joye ' was thai re div 
crye. 

2. Discovery of that which is distant or obscure ; 
perception from a distance. 

1605 Shaks. Lear iv. vl 317 The maine descry Stands on 
the hourely thought. 1611 Sfeed Hist. Gi. L'rtt. x. I. (1633) 
1 3 S3 Without danger of descry. 

Descrying, vbl sbS [f. Descuy vX\ The 
action of the vb. Descry l ; perception from a dis- 
tance, discovery ; also attrib, 

*S77-*7 HouKsnzDf/is/.Scot.(t\X\j>on the first descrie ng 
of the enimies approach, a 1719 S. Claxxe Serm. 1. c*iii. 
(R.), Now we see through a glass darkly, as through a 
descry ing- glass. 

t Descrying, vbl. sb. 2 Description, enrol- 
I ment, etc. : see Descry v. 2 

c 1400 Three King t Cologne 30 J>is discryingwas first made 
vnder Cirinus. r 1440 Promp. Pari*. 119 Descrynge, de- 
scrtptio. 

Doscure, var. disctire, obs. f. Discover v. 

Desdalne, -dayn, -deigne, obs. ff. Disdain. 

Dose, obs. form of Dais. 

Doseas e, obs. form of Disease. 

tDe secate, v. Obs. [f. L. desecdre to 
I cut off or away, f. De- I. 2 + mart to cut. (The 
I regular form is Desect; but tn L. deseedtio for 
desectio is in Casstodorus.] trans. To cut off, cut 
away ; to cut free from entanglement or obstruction. 
Hence De-aecated ///. a. 

1633 Cocxf.ram, Drsecate, to mow or cut off. i6<i Reli</. 
Wotton. 334 So as the Soul hath a freer and more desecated 
operation. 1656 in Bi.olnt Glossogr.% and in mod. Diets. 

So f DesecA'tion. Obs. 

1633 Cockeram, Desecation, mowing or cutting off. 

Desece, -es e, -esse, -eyce, obs. ff. Decease, 
Disease. 

Desecrate (de s/kr^l), v. [f. De- II. i + stem 
of consecrate. In I* desecrdre or desacrdre meant 
to consecrate, dedicate. OF. had des-sacrer (des- 
« L. dis-) still in Cotgr. (161 1 )* to profane, violate, 
unhallow \ — It. dissacrare 'to unconsccrate, nn- 
hallow ' (Florio) ; these may have suggested the 
formation of the English word.] 

trans. To take awav its consecraled or sacred 
character from (anything) ; to Ireat as not sacred 
or hallowed ; to profane. 

a 1677 Barrow Serin. Wks. 1687 I. xv.313 If we do venture 
to swear, .upon any slight or vain, .occasion, we then dese- 
crate Swearing, and arc guilty of profaning a most sacred 
Ordinance. [Not in Phillii*, Cockki, Kersey.) 1675 [see 
DESEcaATiNG///. a.). i?Mi Bailev, Desecrate, to defile or 
unhallow. 1741 Miodlston Cicero I. vl 416 What Ltcinia 
had dedicated . . could not be considered as sacred : to 
that the Senate tnjotned the Prastor to see it desecrated and 
to efface whatever had been inscribed upon it. 1776 Hoxnk 
On Ps. Ixxiv. (R.) When the soul sinks under a temptation, 
the dwelling-place of God's name is desecrated to the 
ground. 1837 J. H. Newman Par. Serm. (ed. a) III. xil 
333 More plausibly even might we desecrate Sunday, i860 
PcsEY Min. Profh, 204 The. .vessels of the Temple, .were 
desecrated by being employed in idol- worship. 

b. To divert from a sacred to a profane pur- 
pose ; to dedicate or devote to something evil. 

x8as Btackw. Mag. XVIII. x 5 6 With a libation of un- 
mixed water.. did he devote as to the infernal gods— or . . 
desecrate us to the Fories. 1849 Sia J. Stemen Eccl. Bioe. 
(1850)1. 31a Particular spots .. were desecrated to Satan. 
i860 Pvbey Jfr». Prpph. 76 Desecrating to fake worship the 
place which had been consecrated by the revelation of the 
true God. 

c. To dismiss or degrade from holy orders. 
arch. 

1674 Buw?rr Glossop-.^ Drtecrate, to discharge of his 
orders,to degrade. 1676 in Coles, c 1800 W. Tooxf. Russia 
( W , The [Russian] clergy can not suffer corporal punish- 
ment without being previously desecrated. 

Desecrate, a. rare. « Desecrated. 

1873 Browsing Red. Cott. Nt.-cap 934 Than that her 
dignity be desecrate By neighbourhood ot vulgar table. 

Desecrated (de s/kr^ted),///. a. [f. prec vb. + 
-ed.] Deprived of its sacred character; treated 
as unhallowed, profaned. 

a 1711 Kin Hymnarium Poet. Wks. 1731 II. 68 Thou, O 
most holy, dost detest A desecrated Breast. 1833 L. Ritchie 
Wand, by Lairt 48 The desecrated temple forms tbe stables 
and coach-houses. 

Desecrater, var. of Desecrator. 



DESECRATING. 
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DESERT. 



Desecrating, ppl. a. [f. Desecrate v. f 
-inu 2.] That desecrates or deprives of sacreduess. 

1675 L. Addison State of Jews 190 (T.) The desecrating 
hands of the enemy. 186a Trench Poems, Visit to Tus- 
citlum 100 The rude touch of desecrating time. 

Desecration (des^kr^-Jan). [n. of action from 
Desecrate : see -ation .] The action of desecrat- 
ing, deprivation of sacred or hallowed character, 
profanation ; also, desecrated condition. 

a 1717 T. Parnell Life Zoilns (T.), They sentenced him 
[Zoilus] to suffer by fire, as the due reward of his desecra* 
tions. 1787 Bailev vol. II, Desecration, an unhallowing, a 
profaning. 1779 in Brand Hist. Newcastle (1789) II. 124 
note, The oratory . . has been . . shut up to preserve it from 
future desecrations. ^1808 Bp. Porteus Pro/an. Lord's 
Day (R.), Various profanations of the sabbath .. threaten 
a gradual desecration of that holy day. 1858 Froude Hist. 
Eng. III. xiii. 99 The desecration of the abbey chapels. 
1870 Emerson Soc. $ So/it., Domestic Life Wks. (Bohn) II I. 
55 Does the consecration of Sunday confess the desecration 
of the entire week? 

Desecrative (de-sitotiv), a. [f. Desecrate 
+ -ive.] Calculated or tending to desecrate or 
deprive of sacred character. 

«*i86i Mrs. Browning Lett. P. H. Home (1877) I. ii. 18 
[Is] the union between tragedy and the gas-lights less 
desecrative of the Divine theory ? 1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. 
IX. xx. iv.71 Merchants' Bills were a sacred thing, in spite 
of Bamberg and desecrative individualities. 

Desecrator (de'sikr^tai). Also -er [agent-n. 
from Desecrate : see -OB, -eh.] One who dese- 
crates' or profanes. 

1879 Morlev Burke vil 131 The desecrators of the church 
and the monarchy of France. 188a Harper's Mag. LXV. 
74 Man, the desecrater of the forest temples. 1884 Non- 
conf Sf Indep. 27 Mar. 300/3 Desecrators of the Sabbath. 

f Dese'Ct, v. Obs- 0 [f. L. desect-, ppl. stem 
of desecare to cut away or off, f. De- I. 2 + secare to 
cut.] trans. To cut away, cnt down. 

1604 R. Caworey Table Alph., Desect, cut away from any 
thing. 

t Desextion. Obs~° [ad. L. de 'section-em, 
n. of action from dhecare : see prec.] The action 
of cutting off or cutting down. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Desect ion, a cutting down. 1663 
F. Hawkins Youth's Behav. 102 Desect ion, a mowing or 
cutting off. 

Desederabill, var. Desiderable Obs. 

Desegmentation (drsegmenfc? s, j9n). Biol. 
[f. De- II. 1 + Segment.] The process of reducing 
the number of segments by the union or coalescence 
of several of these into one, as in the carapace of 
a lobster, cranium of a vertebrate, etc. ; the fact or 
condition of being thus united. 

1878 Bell Gcgenbaur's Comp. Anat. 228 A number of 
metameres may be united to form larger segments . . 
This state of things results in a desegmentation of the 
body. 

Dese'gmented, a. Biol, [f. as prec] 

Having the number of segments reduced by coale- 
scence ; formed into one by coalescence of segments. 

Deseite, Deseive, obs. ff. Deceit, Deceive. 

Desembogue, Deseminate, obs. ff. Disem- 
bogue, Disseminate. 

Desemiticize, Desentimentalize, -ed : sec 
De- II. r. 

Desend,desention,obs. ff. Descend, -cension. 
Desere(n, Deserite, obs. ff. Disheir v., Dis- 
herit. 

Desert (dizaut), sb.l Forms: 4- desert, 3-6 
desert e, 4 dessert e, 4-5 decert(e, dissert, 6 
dyserte, 6-7 desart. [a. OF. desert masc, de- 
serte, desserte fern., derivs. of deservir, desservir to 
Deserve. The Fr. words are analogous to descent, 
descente, etc., and belong to an obs. pa. pple. desert 
of deservir, repr. late L. -servtl-ttm for -servTl-um.] 

1. Deserving; the becoming worthy of recompense, 
i. e. of reward or punishment, according to the 
good or ill of character or conduct; worthiness of 
recompense, merit or demerit. 

1297 R. Glouc (1724) 253 Vor be sobuast God. .Debe after 
oure deserte. c 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. A. 594 pou quytez 
vchon as hys desserte. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour E vij b, 
God rewarded eche of them after their deserte and meryte. 
a 1541 Wyatt Poet. Wks. (1861) 168 Such sauce as they have 
served To me without desart. 1615 Chapman Odyss. 1. 75 
yEgisthus past his fate, and had desert To warrant our in. 
Miction. 1633 G. Herbert Temple, Sighs <$- Grones i, O do 
not use me After my sinnes ! look not on my desert. 175a 
Johnson Rambler No. 193 F 1 Some will always mistake 
the degree of their own desert. 1861^ Mill Utilit. v. 66 
What constitutes desert?., a person is understood to de- 
serve good if he does right, evil if he does wrong. 

b. In a good sense : Meritoriousness, excellence, 
worth. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. in. pr. vi. 78 It semeb bat gentilesse 
be a mancr preysynge bat comeb of decert of auncestres. 
c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 473 For be childes hye desert, 
God shewed meruaile in apert. 1590 Marlowe 2nd Pt. Tarn, 
burl. v. iii, 1 f you retain desert of holiness. 1655 Fuller 
Ch. Hist. in. vi. § 3 The Crown . . due to him, no less by 
desert then descent. 1704 Addison Poems, Campaign, 
On the firm basis of desert they rise. 1798 Trans. Soc. 
Encourag. Arts XVI. 353, 1 visited him as a man of desert. 
■ 1840 Macaulav Clive Ess. (1854) 538/1 Ordinary criminal 
justice knows nothing of set-off. The greatest desert 



cannot be pleaded in answer to a charge of the slightest 
transgression, 
e. personified. 
c 1600 Shaks. Sonn. lxvi, To behold desert a begger borne 
And needie Nothing trimd in iollitie. 1608 D. T. Ess. Pol. 
4- Mor. 38 To hinder Desert from any place of eminencie. 
1866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Neighb. xii. (1878) 234 Desert 
may not touch His shoe-tie. 

2. An action or quality that deserves its appro- 
priate recompense; that in conduct or character 
which claims reward or deserves pnnishment. 
Usnally in pi. (often m 1 .) 

e 1374 Chaucer Troylus m. 1218 (1267) If thi grace passe 
alle oure desertis, 1393G0WER Conf. III. 134 He mote. .Se 
the desertes of his men. 1549 Coverdale Erasm. Par. 
2 Cor. 51 As every mans deseartes have been, .such shall hts 
rewardes be. 1555 Watremah Fardle of Facions 1. v. 56 
Punisshing thoffendour vnder his desertes. 1606 Holland 
Sueton. 42 That neither himselfe nor the olde beaten soldiers 
might be rewarded according to their desarts. 178a Cowper 
Lett. 6 Mar., The characters of great men, which are always 
mysterious while they live . . sooner or later receive the 
wages of fame or infamy according to their true deserts, 
j 861 Mill Utilit. v. 92 To do to each according to his 
deserts. 

b. A good deed or quality ; a worthy or meri- 
torious action ; a merit. ? Obs. 

[c 1374 Chaucer Boeih. 11. pr. vii. s60rdoon goode deccrtes 
to profit of be comune.] 1563 Homilies 11. Rogation Week L 
(1859)472 Alwaies to render him thanks, .for his deserts unto 
us. 1657 J. Smith Myst. Rhet. 143 It. .serves for Amplifi- 
cation, when, after a great crime, or desert, exclaimed upon 
or extolled, it gives a moral note. 

3. That which is deserved ; a dne reward or re- 
compense, whether good or evil. Often in phr. to 
get, have, meet with ones deserts. 

1393 Langl. P. PI. C. iv. 293 Mede and mercede. .bobe 
men demen A desert for som doynge. 1483 CaXToh G. de 
la Tour F vij, For god gyueth to euery one the deserte of 
his meryte. a 1533 Ld. Berbers Huon lix. 204, 1 shall 
nother ete nor drynke tyll thou hast thy dysert. IS99 
Warning Faire Worn. II. 1508 Upon a pjllory . . that al the 
world may see, A just desert for such impiety. 1663 Butler 
Hud. 1. u. 40 But give to each his due desart. 1758 S. 
Havward Serm. i. 10 This is the proper desert of Sin. 1756 
Burke Vhui. Nat. Soc. Wks. 1842 1. 18 Whether the greatest 
villain breathing shall meet his deserts. 1853 C. Bronte 
Villette xii. (1876) 474, 1 think I deserved strong reproof; 
but when have we our deserts? 1882 Ouida Maremma I. 
41 ' He has got his deserts ', said Joconda. 

Desert (de'zoit), sb? Forms : 3- desert ; 
also 3 deserd, diserd, 4 dissert, desart e, dezert, 
4-5 disert, 5 dysert, 5-6 deserte, 5-9 desart 
(which was the regularly accepted spelling of the 
18th century), [a. OF. desert (12th c. in Littre), 
ad. eccl. L. desertum (Vulgate, etc.), absol. use of 
neuter of desertus adj., abandoned, deserted, left 
waste : see Desert a.] 

1. An uninhabited and uncultivated tract of coun- 
try; a wilderness: a. now conceived as a desolate, 
barren region, waterless and treeless, and with but 
scanty growth of herbage e. g. the Desert of 
Sahara, Desert of the Wanderings, etc. 

A1225 Aucr. R. 220 I5e desert.. he lette ham bolien wo 
inouh. c 1250 Gen. # E.x. 2770 Moyses was. . In Se deserd 
depe. a 1300 Cursor M. 5840 (Gott.) Lat mi folk a-parte 
Pass, to worschip me in desarte [v. rr. desert, disnert]. 
Ibid. 6533 (GOtt.) Quen [moyses] was comen into dissert. 
1484 Caxton Fables of Alfonce (1889) 2 He doubted to be 
robbed within the desertys of Arabe. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. 65 Barren Mountaynes, Sand and salty Desarts. 1691 
Rav Creation 1. (1704) 94 More parched than the Desarts of 
Libya. 1768 Boswell Corsica ii. (ed. 2) 117 [tr. Tacitus] 
Where they make a desart, they call it peace. 1771 
Smollett Humph. CI. 12 Sept, She fluttered, and 
flattered, but all was preaching to the desert. i8r§ Elphin- 
stone Ace. Caubul (1842) I. Introd. 25 He could live in his 
desart and hunt his deer. 1823 Byron Island 11. viii. note, 
The 1 ship of the desert* is the Oriental figure for the camel 
or dromedary. 1856 Stanley Sinai 4 Pal. i. (1858) 64 The 
Desert, .a wild waste of pebbly soil. 

f b. formerly applied more widely to any wild, 
uninhabited region, including forest-land. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xiv. 11 (1495) 486 Places of 
wodes and mountayns that ben not sowen ben callyd de- 
sertes. ix/ Eng. Bk. Amer. (Arb.) Introd. 33/1 In 
our lande is also a grete deserte or forest. 1600 Shaks. 
A.Y.L. 11. vii. no In this desert inaccessible, Vnder the 
shade of melancholly boughes. 1643 Denham Cooler's H. 
186 Cities in desarts, Woods in Cities plants. 1834 Medwin 
Angler in Wales I. 69 Moors covered with whinberry 
bushes. .A more uninteresting desert cannot be conceived. 

2. transf. and^/Sg*. 

1725 Pope Odyss. iv. 748 To roam the bowling desart of 
the Main. 1813 Byron Giaour 958 The leafless desert of 
the mind. 1827 Southey Hist. Penms. War II. 752 What 
in monastic language is called a desert ; by which term an 
establishment is designated where those brethren whose 
piety flies the highest pitch may at once enjoy the advan- 
tages of the eremite and the discipline of the coenobite life. 
1 871 Morley Voltaire (1886) 243 The middle age between 
himself and the polytheism of the Empire was a parched 
desert to him. 

T 3. abstractly. Desert or deserted condition ; 
desolation. Obs. 

c 1450 Merlin 59 He was in a waste contree full of diserte. 
1523 Lo. Berners Froiss. 1. eclxxxiv. 424 The distructyon 
and conquest of the cytie of Lymoges, and how it was left 
clene voyde as a towne of desert. 

1 4. An alleged name for a covey of lapwings. 

i486 Bk. St. Albans F vj b, A Desserte of Lapwyngs. 1688 
in R. Holme Armoury. 



5. Comb. a. attrib., as desert-air, -bird, -circle, 
-dweller, -pelican, -ranger, -troop ; b. locative and 
instrumental, as desert-bred, -locked, -wearied adjs. ; 
c. simtlative, as desert-world, desert-like, -looking 
adjs. ; also desert-chough, a bird of the genus 
Podoces, family Corvidx, found in the desert regions 
of Central Asia ; desert -falcon, a species of falcon 
inhabiting deserts and prairies, a member of the 
subgenus Gennsea, allied to the peregrines ; desert- 
rod, a genus of labiate plants {JEremostachys) from 
the Caucasus {Treas. Bol.); desert- ship, ' ship of 
the desert *, the camel or dromedary ; desert-snake, 
a serpent of the family Psammophidx, a sand-snake ; 
and in various specific names of plants and animals, 
as desert-lark, -mouse, -willow. 

1750 Gray Elegy xiv, And waste its sweetness on the *desert 
air. 1813 Byroh Giaour 950 The *desert-bird Whose beak 
unlocks ner bosom's stream To still her famish'd nestlings' 
scream. 1862 M. L. Whately Ragged Life Egypt x. (1863) 
88 It [is] hard for any who are not *desert-bred to find their 
way. 1879 Dowden Southey vii. 193 The *dcsert*circle 
girded by the sky. 1810 Scott Lady of L. in. iv, The 
*desert-dwellcr met his path. 1883 Miss C. F. Gordon 
Cumming in tqth Cent. Aug. 302 *Desert-larks, wheat-ears, 
and other . . birds do their best to dimioish the locusts. 
1621 Ladv M. Wroth Urania 441 In the *Desart-like 
wilderncs. 1872 Baker Nile Tribut. xxii. 384 These 
*d-sert-locked and remote countries. 1844 Mem. Babylonian 
Fcess. II. 121 A sandy *desert-looking tract. 1845 Mas. 
Norton Child of Islands (1846) 113 A Mesert-pelican, whose 
heart's best blood Oo2ed in slow drops. 1822 J. Montgomery 
Hymn, * Hail to the Lord's Anointed* iv, Arabia's *desert- 
ranger To Him shall bow the knee. 1824 BYaoH Def. 
Trans. \. \. 116 The patient swiftness of the *desert-ship, 
The helmless dromedary I a 1845 Hood An Open Question 
xiv, That dcsert.ship the camel of the East. 1821 Shelley 
Prometh. Unb. iv. 352 The brackish cup Drained by a 
*desert-troop. 1827 Keble Chr. Y. 2nd Sund. after Easter, 
The *desert-wearied tribes. 1833 Rock Hierurg. (1892) I. 
182 Pilgrimage through this *desert-world. 

Desert, obs. form of De88Ebt sb. 

Desert (de-zart), a. Also 4-6 deserte, 6-8 
desart. [ME. dese rt a. OF. desert, mod.F. dc*~ 
(nth c.) = Pr. and Cat. desert, Sp. desierlo, 
It. deserlo L. descrt-tts abandoned, forsaken, left 
or lying waste, pa. pple. of deserere to sever con- 
nexion with, leave, forsake, abandon, etc. : in later 
use treated as an attributive use of Desert sb? t 
and stressed desert ; but the earlier stress is found 
archaically in 18-3 oth c. in sense t.] 

1. Deserted, forsaken, abandoned, arch. 
Sometimes bs pa. pple. : cf. Desert v. 4. 

1480 Caxtoh Chron. Eng. cexxvi. 233 Wyde clothes des- 
tytut and desert from al old honeste and good vsage. 1540 
Hyrde tr. Vives' Instr. Chr. Worn. (1592) Mvj, Noemy 
had beene a widow and desert in deede. 1633 P. Fletcher 
Poet. Misc., Elisa 11. iv, Her desert self and now cold Lord 
lamenting. 1774 S. Wesley in Westm. Mag. II. 654 When. . 
lies desert the monumented clay. 1792 S. RocEas Pleas. 
Mem. 1. 69 As through the gardens desert paths I rove. 
1868 Morris Earthly Par. 1. 254 In that wan place desert 
of hope and fear. 

2. Uninhabited, unpeopled, desolate, lonely. 
(In mod. usage this sense and 3 are freq. combined.) 
1297 R. Glouc. 232 pe decyples . . Byleucde in a wylder- 

nesse..J>at me clepub nou Glastynbury, bat desert was bo. 
a 1340 Hamfole Psalter Cant. 514 He fand him in land 
deserte. 1494 Fabyah Chron. 1. it 9 This lie w* Geaunts 
whylom inhabyt. .Nowe beynge deserte. 1577 B. Gooce 
Heresbach's Hnsb. tn. (1586) 127 They seeke the secretest 
and desartest places that may be. 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg. 1. 94 When Deucalion hurl'd His Mother's Entrails 
on the desart World. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 85 f 2 
Fallen asleep in a desart wood. 1856 Bryant Poems, To a 
Waterfowl iv, The desert and illimitable air. 

3. Uncultivated and unproductive, barren, waste ; 
of the nature of a desert. 

1393 GowztiConf. 111. 158 Prodegalite. .is the moder of 
pouerte, Wherof the londes ben deserte. ^1460 Fortescue 
Abs. $ Litn. Mon. xiii, The contre. .was tho almost diserte 
ffor lakkc off tillers. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 52 The 
Countrey..is desart, sterile and full of loose sand. 1697 
Dryden Virg. Georg. iv. 147 A thirsty Train That long 
have travell'd thro' a Desart Plain. 1716 Ladv M. W. 
Montagu Let. to Ctess of Mar 17 Nov., The kingdom of 
Bohemia is the most desert of any I have seen in Germany. 
1839 Thirlwall Greece VI. Ii. 243 A cross-road leading over 
a desert arid tract. 

4. fig. Dry, uninteresting, rare. 

a 1674 Milton Hist. Mosc. Pref. (1851) 470 To save the 
Reader a far longer travail of wand ring through so many 
desert Authors. 

Desert (d/z5ut), v. [a. mod.F. discrter to 
abandon, in OF. to make desert, leave desert, « 
Pr. and Sp. desertar, It. desertare 1 to make desart 
or desolate ' (Florio), late L. desertare (Du Cange), 
freq. of deserifre to abandon.] 

1. trans. To abandon, forsake, relinqnish, give 
up (a thing) ; to depart from (a place or position). 

1603 in Grant Burgh Sch. Scotl. 11. xiii. 365 He., was 
resoluit to obey God calling him thairto, and to leave and 
desert the said school. 1651 Hoboes Leviath. 11. xxx. 175 
He that deserteth the Means, deserteth the Ends. 1715-ao 
Pope Iliad xiv. 488 His slacken'd hand deserts the lance 
it bore. 1784 Cowper Task \. 392 Tbe languid eye, the 
cheek Deserted of its bloom, c 1790 Willock Voy. 250 
We resolved to run every risk rather tban desert her [a 
ship]. 1798 H. Shrink Two Tours Wales 6 Here desert- 
ing its banks, we climbed the hills. 1875 Jowrtt Plato 
(ed. 2) IV. 8 Here ..Plato seems prepared to desert his 
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Rtictent ground. 1879 Lubbock Sci. Led. ii. 36 Such a plant 
would soon be deserted. 

2. To forsake (a person, institution, cause, etc. 
having moral or legal claims upon one) ; spec, of 
a soldier or sailor: To quit without permission, 
run away from (ttie service, his colours, ship, post 
of duty, commander, or comrades). 

1647 Clarendon UhU Reb. il (1843) 44/t His affection to 
the church so notorious, that he never deserted it. 1654 tr. 
Martin? t Conq. China t83 Kiangus seeing himself deserted 
of the Tartars, .returned to the City. 1700 S. L. tr. Fryke's 
Voy. E. fnd. 277 The Dutch that sometimes desert us, and go 
over to the King of Cnndi. c 1790 Wiuock Voy, 175 The 
christian merchants . . totally deserted him. 1791 Mrs. 
Radcliffe Rom. Forest xii, The offence you have com- 
mitted by deserting \our post. 1891 Sir H. C. Lopes in 
Law Tint ft' Rep. LXV. 603/1 A husband deserts his wife 
if he wilfully absents himself from her society, in spite of 
her wish. 

b. To abandon or give up to something, arch. 
1658 J. WEBa tr. Cleopatra VIII. ii. 53 The Princesse 

..deserted her soul to the most violent effects of Passion. 
1673 Milton True Rclig. Wks. (1847) 563/2 It cannot be 
Imagined that God would desert such painful and xealous 
labourers . . to damnable errours. i8ta Lanuor Count 
Julian Wks. 1846 II. 508 Gracious God I Desert me to my 
sufferings, but sustain My faith in Thee 1 

c. Of powers or faculties : To fait so as to 
disappoint the needs or expectations of. 

1667 Milton P. L. vui. 563 Wisdom, .deserts thee not. 
1748 Amons Voy. ti. x. <ed. 4* 333 The infallibility of the 
Holy Father had . . deserted him. 1875 Iowktt Plato (ed. a) 
I. 360 In the presence of Socrates, his thoughts seem to 
desert him. 

fd. To fall short of (a standard). Obs. rare. 
1664 Powf.r Exp. Philos. it. 91 The Quicksilver.. will not 
much desert nor surmount the determinate height.. of 39 
inches 

3. m/r. (or absol.) To forsake one's duty, one's 
post, or one's party ; csp. of a soldier or sailor : 
To quit or run away from the service in violation 
of oath or allegiance. 

1680 Jmt. Ho. Lords, The Lords Spiritual . .who Deserted 
(not Protested) against the Vote in the House of Peers. 
169* W. Fhf.kr Art 0/ War v. 247 Hannibal finding his 
Souldiers desert. 1753 Gentl. Mag. LXI 1. 1. 561 The fourth 
regiment .. deserted in a body with their Colonel at their 
head. 1801-5 tr. Pallas' T rav. (1812) 1 1. 399 The Kozaks. . 
deserted to the Turks. 1840 Thirlwali. Greece Vll. Ivii. 330 
He deserted in the midst of the battle. 

4. Sc. Law. a. trans, (with pa. pple. in 6 desert.) 
To relinquish altogether, or to put off for the 
lime (a suit or 'diet') ; to prorogue (Parliament), 
b. intr. To cease to have legal force, become 
inoperative. 

1539 Sc. Ads Jos. 1 1814) 353 (Jam.) That this present 
parliament proceide . . quhill it pleiss the kingis grace that 
the samin be desert. 1569 Dium. Oaurr. (1833) 153 Thair 
foir that the said is lettres sould desert in thameselff. 1751 
I. Loi thian Form 0/ Process (ed. 3) 351 For deserting a 
Diet, or assoilzieing a Panncl. 1773 Krskink Inst. iv. ( Iain.', 
If any of the executions appear informal, the court deserts 
the diet. iMx W. Bell Did. Law Scott. s.v. Desertion. 
To desert the diet simpiiciter .. will .. put a stop to all 
further proceedings. 

Hence Deserting vbl. sb. nnd ///. a. 

1646 J. Wiiitakf.r UzziaJi 23 His just deserting of thein. 
1700 Drvocn Palam. Arc. lit. 411 Bought senates nnd 
deserting troops are mine. 1883 Times 37 Aug. 3/6 Colonel 
Kubalcaba. .almost single-handed, had pursued his desert- 
ing regiment. 

Deserted (d/zrjted), ppt. a. [f. Desert v. + 
-ed.] Forsaken, abandoned, left desolate. 

1639 J. Maxvvrll tr. Ittrodian (1635) 413 The deserted 
Villages. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 933 Thy deserted host. 
1751 Johnson Rambler No. 107 r 8 The hospital for the 
reception of deserted infants. 17(50 Goldsmith {title) The 
Deserted Village : a Poem. 185s M acaulav Hist. Eng. IV. 
313 The deserted hamlets were then set on fire. 

Desertedness. [f. prec. + -ness.] Deserted 
condition, forlorn desolation. 

1818 Blackiv. Mag. III. 319 The ..unexpected deserted- 
ness . . of this romantic city. 1866 Alger Solit. Nat. $ 
Man 11. 37 True desertedness and its pangs. 

Deserter (d/i5Mtai). Also 7 desertor, -our. 
[f. Desert v. + -Eit l ; after F. de t serleur ) L. desertor 
one who forsakes, abandons, or deserts, agent-noun 
from descrifrc to leave, forsake.] 

1. One who forsakes or abandons a person, place, 
or cause ; usually with implied breach of duty or 
allegiance. Const, of. 

1635 A. Stafford Fern. Glory (1869) 80 A base Desert our 
of my Mother Church. 1607 Drvoen Virg. Georg. tv. 91 
Streigbt to their ancient Cells.. The reconcil'd Deserters 
will repair. 1769 Junius Lett. xv. 64 A submissive admin- 
istration . . collected from the deserters of all parties. «88s 
Ad 48-9 Vict. c. 60 § 15 The extradition of offenders (include 
ing deserters of wives and children). 

2. csp. A soldier or seaman who quits the service 
without permission, in violation of oath or alle- 
giance. 

1667 Decay Chr. Piety iii. $ 7. 319 We are the same de- 
sertors whether we stay in our own camp, or run over to 
the enemy's. 1700 S. L. tr. Fryke's Voy. E. tnd. 91 These 
we immediately hung up ..as it is the constan* custom, 
which the Dutch observe whenever they catch any of their 
Deserters, 184.1 Elpiunstonk Hht. Ind. II. 165 Deserters 
of different ranics came in from Cabul. 

at t rib. 1871 Daily Navt 13 Jan., The deserter officers. 

Vol. III. 



Desertfal (d/i5jtfut), ? Oh. [f. Desert 
*0.t + -rCL.] Of great desert ; meritorious, deserv- 
ing. Const, of. 

1583 Goloino Calvin on Dent. Ixxxiv. 518 To she we that 
God is beholden to vs, that our workes are desertfull. 16*1 
Fletchp.k Wild.Goose Chase v. vi, Till I be more desertful 
in your eye. 1638 Ford Lady's Trial tv. t, Thereto He thews 
himself desertful of his happiness. 

t Dese rtful, 06s. ran. [(. Dkseht sb.- 
+ -PCL.] Desert, desolate. 

1 601 Ciiestkr Lones Mart, si Enuie, go packe thee. .To 
some desertfull plaine or Wilderness. 

Dese'rtfolly, adv. [f. Desertful a.* + -ly.] 
By desert, descrvingly, rightfully. 

1598 Mundav & Chettlf. Down/. Earl Huntington it. it 
in Hail. Dodstey VIII. 133 As Lacy lies, Desertfully, for 
pride and treason stabb'd. 1619 Time s Storehouse 58/3 ( L.), 
Aristotle (and very desertfully) calleth the commonwealth of 
the.Massiliant otigarchia. 16*5 Modell Wit 62 Wherefore 
desertfully. .a fault of diuers conditions .. ought not to bee 
censured with one and the same punishment. 

Desertion (d/zS'jfwi). Also 7 dissertion. 
[a. V. desertion (1414 in Ilatzf.), nd. L. desertion- 
cm, n. of action from describe to forsake, abandon, 
f. T)e- I. 2 + serere to join.] 

1. The action of deserting, forsaking, or abandon- 
ing, csp. n person or thing that has moral or legal 
claims to the deserter's support ; sometimes simply, 
abandonment of or departure from a place. 

1591 W. Pkkkins {title). Spiritual Desertions, seruing to 
Terrific all Drowsie Protestants. 1613-15 H*. Hall C'<w- 
templ. , N. T. iv. vi, Season, and sea, and wind, and their 
Master's desert ion.had agreed to render them perfectly miser- 
able. 1651 DwKHKKrGondibert 11. tit. Ixiv, These scorn the 
Courts dissertion of their age. 1671 Milton Samson 633 
Swooning* of despair, And sense of Heaven's desertion. 1683 
Brit. Spec. 178 After the Desertion of this Island by the 
Romans. 17^1 Johnson Rambler No. 170 p 13 Mingled his 
assurances of protection .. with threats of total desertion. 
1856 Kane A ret. Fxpl. II. xxviii. 378 A desertion of the 
coast and a trial of the open water. 1875 Jowctt Plato 
1. 341 He is certain that desertion of his duty is an evil. 

2. Law. The wilful abandonment of an employ- 
ment or of duty, in violation of a legal or moral 
obligation ; esp. such abandonment of the military 
or naval service. Also, wilful abandonment of the 
conjugal society, without reasonable cause, on the 
part of a husband or wife. 

171s W. Rogers Voy. Introd. 18 In case of Death, Sick, 
ness or Desertion of any of the above Officers. 1811 Wel- 
lington in Gitrw. Desp. VIII. 393 They have nearly put a 
stop to desertion from the enemy's ranks. 1840 Tiiirlwali. 
Greece VII. Ivii. 231 Ranks thinned by frequent desertions. 
1891 Sir H. C. Iam-es in Law Times' Rep. LXV. 603/1 
To constitute desertion the parties must be living together 
as man nnd wife when the desertion takes place. 

3. Sc. Law. Desertion of the did : Abandonment 
of proceedings on the libel in virtue of which the 
panel has lieen brought into cotirl ; which may be 
simpiiciter, altogether, or pro loco et tempore, tem- 
porarily. See Desert v. 4. 

1861 W. Bell Diet Law Scott. 281/1 The effect of such 
a [simpiiciter] desertion of the diet is declared to be, that 
the panel shall be for ever free of all challenge or question 
touching that offence. 

4. Deserted condition ; desertedness, 

1751 Johnson Rambler No. 174^ 13, I was convinced, by 
n total desertion, of the impropriety of my conduct. 182 1 
South ev Vis. Judgem. iii, That long drear dream of deser- 
tion. t8jr6 Farrar Marlb. Serm. vi. 51 The Col lege build- 
ings will be almost melancholy in their desertion and silence. 

fb. Thcol. 'Spiritual despondency; a sense of 
the dereliction of God' (Johnson). Obs. 

a 1716 South (J.), The spiritual agonies of a soul under 
desertion. 

t Desertive (d/*z§utiv\ a. Obs. rare. [f. De- 
sert sb. 1 + -1VE.] Meritorious, worthy. 

1596 Nashk Saffron Walden 124 Master Bodley, a Gentle- 
man . . of singular desertiue reckoning and Industrie. 

Desertless (dfr5\jiles\ [f. Dksfrt sb. 1 

+ -LESS.] 

1. Without desert or merit ; undeserving. 

1601 Cornwallves Eft. it. li. (1631)330 If desertlesse the 
begger and you differ but in the quantitie. 1631 Heywood 
Maul 0/ West 11. 1. Wks. 1C74 II. 35a Priie me low And of 
desertlesse merit. 1700 Astrv \T. Saavedra-Faxardo II. 108 
He promis'd to reform the Militia, and afterwards admitted 
Persons wholly desertless. 1891 Pall Mall G. 33 Dec. 3/3 
Constant to her desertless husband. 

t2. Unmerited, undeserved. Obs.^ 

1556 J. Hevwood Spider $ F. xv. 47 This augmenteth my 

freefe, Thus to be cnargde, with desertles repreefe. 1600 
)ekker GrntleCra/i Wks. 1873 1. 74 YourGrace . . Heapt 
on the head of this degenerous boy, Desertless favours. 
1613-31 Primer our I^ady 366 The mother wailing For her 
Sons desertlesse paine. 
+ 3. Involving no recompense or reward; thankless. 
1607 To u in eur Rev. Trag. iil vi, I am allotted To tnat 
desertlesse office, to present you With the yet bleeding head. 
1615 T, Adams LyeanthrvPy Ed. Ded. 1 It is no desertlesse 
office to discover that insatiate beast. 
Hence Deae rtlessly adv., undeservedly. 
161 1 Beaum. & Fl. King $ no King Hi. ii, People will call 
you valiant ; desertlcssly I think. 

Desertless (de* zanies', <i. 2 rare. [f. Desekt 
sb 2 + -less.] Without or devoid of desert land. 

ill* New Monthly Mag. IV. 374 We recognize the lion 
a« having some other relation to our desertless island. 



Desertness (de zaitnos). [f. Dkseht a ♦ 
-NK.HS.] Dusert condition ; barren desolation. 

a 1400 Cov. My it. (Shaks. Soc.) 203 In whvlsum place of 
! descrtnes. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Luke v. 64 The 
desertenesse of the count rey liyng waste. 41656 Uastirt 
Ann. (1658) 773 The desertnesse of the Country, .did much 
afflict them, i860 Rr hkin Mod. Paint. V. ix. i. aoi True 
desertness is not in the want of leaves, but of life. 

t Dese'rtrice. Obs. rare. [f. Dkjukktku : on 
the type of Y. femintnes, e.g. actettr t act/ ice : see 
-TRiCE.l A female deserter. 

1645 Milton Tetrach. (1851) 166 Cleave to a Wife, but let 
her bee a wife . . not aa adversary, not a de&ertrice. 

So nlso Desrrtrest, Deirrtrix. [sec ^trix.] 

In mod. Diets. 

tDeseTtu0US f desa*rtU0Ug, Obs. [irreg. 
f. L. dPsertum Deseut sb.- 4 -ous.] Of the nature 
of a desert ; of or pertaining to a desert. 

163a I.iriicow Trav. VI. 353 In all this deformed Countrey, 
wee saw neyther house, nor Village, for it it altogether de- 
sartuous. ibid. vn. 330 The Isthmus, and Confine nf De> 
sartuous Arabia. Ibtd. ix. 378 My Desartuous wandring. 

De^serty, [f. Desert sb* +-y.] Having 
i the quality of a desert. 

1891 W. S. Hawkrs in Chicago Advance 29 Jan., The most 
de*erty of deserts, where there is not a green thing. 

t DeseTvably, adv. Obs. rare. [f. *deservab/e 
(f. Deserve v. + -able).] Deservedly, justly. 

1593 Q. Em. Boethiut iv. 86 Want of punishment, which 
I descrueahly thy self hast confest is the greatest y 11 Iniqultie 
can haue. 

Deserve (d/io-jv), v. Forms : 4- deserve ; 
also 4 de-, des-, diaoerve, desserve, 4-6 din- 
J aerve, 6 dyaerve. [a. OK. deserv-ir, now (for 
sake of pronunciation desscrvir\—W.. descrvire to 
serve zealously, well, or merit orionsly, (. De- I. % 
+ servirc to serve : hence, in late pop. L., to merit 
by service.] 

1 1. trans. To acquire or earn n rightful claim, 
by virtue of actions or qualities, to (something' ; 
to become entitled to or worthy of (reward or 
punishment, esteem or disestecm, position, desig- 
nation, or any specified treatment). Obs. or arch. 

[1993 Britton v. x. f s Si ele ne puisse averrer .. qe ele 
pout dowaric aver deservi 1 c 1335 F. A Hit. P. H. 611 
Jyf euer by mon voon molde merit disserued. c 1340 Cursor 
M. 10350*. l*rin.;Cnildrc bnt . .ofiede>cruen [Land decervyn] 
muchel inede. c 1400 Rom. Rose 3093, 1 d rede you re * rath 
to disserve. 1495 Act 11 Hen. I 11, c. sa J 4 Artificers ., 
wasie moch part of the day and deserve not their wagis. 
; a 1533 \s>. Rf.knkks Huon Ixiii. 319 Honourc \\ dewe to 
j them that dy<eruclh it. 1590 Shaks. Mids. .V. 11. ii. 124 
When at your hands did I deserue this scorne? 1713 Addi- 
son Cato 1. ii, "l is not in mortals to Command Success, But 
we 'II do more, Semproiiius ; we II Deserve it. 
t b- Const, with ////. Oh. or arch, 
c 1385 Chal'ckr G. W. Prol. 502 That hast deseruyd 
' sorere for to smertc. 4:1400 Maundev. (1839) ix. 200 Men 
that han disserved to ben dede. 

t C. with indirect obj. and subord. clause. Obs. 
1519 More Dyaloge \s. Wks. 368/1 Nor neuer deserued 
we vnto him y l he should so much uoc for vs. 

2. To have acquired, and thus to bave, a rightful 
claim to ; to be entitled to, in retom for services 
or meritorious actions, or sometimes for ill deeds 
nnd qualities ; to be worthy to have. (Now the 
ordinary sense, in which to desen'c is the result of 
having deserved in sense 1 .) 

, [c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.^ Prol. 1 Hedesserued neuer nanc 
euill; for he did neuer euill, ne thoght neuer euill.] <*H4<> 
t'romp. Parv. tao Deservyn . . be worthy to havyn (NX 
tnertor. 11500 New Not'br. Mayd in Anc. Poet. Tracts 
(Percy Soc)*6 Mercy or cruce, A fore your face. He none 
deseruet h in dede. 1 599 II. 1 '.uttm Dyets drie Dinner G v, 
We have many other herbes which deserve that name. 1599 
Shaks. Much Ado m.L is Doth not the Gentleman Deserue 
as full as fortunate a bea 7 1631 SniRLev Love Tricks v. ii, 
He gave me two or three kicks, which 1 deserved well 
enough. 1651 Hoaass Levioth. u. xxvfi 156 All Crimes doe 
equally i deserve the name of Injustice. 1668 LAnv Cha- 
wortii in isM Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 10 Mr. llo. 
. .deserves a better fate than to be ever of the loosing side. 
1676 LiSTta in Ray's CorrAiZtf) 134, 1 am well pleased 
your Catalogue of Plants is again to be printed : it certainly 
deserves it. 1716 Lady M.W. Montagu Lett. 10 Oct. (1887) 
1. 138, 1 deserve not all the reproaches you make me. c 1850 
Arab. Nts. 546 Do ynu think that you deserve the favour? 
Mod. The subject deserves fuller treatment than can be 
given to it here. 

fig. or trans/, a 1631 Donne Lett., To Mrs. B. White 
(1651) 6 Not to return till towards Christmas except the 
business deserve him not so long, 
b. Const, with inf. 

1585 }. B. tr. Virefi Sch. Beastei A ivb, Yf the beastes 
do better their office . . then men doc theirs, they deserve 
more to be called reasonable, then men. 161 « Br in sue v 
Lud. Lit. xtii. 11627) 174 Herein many a Master deserves 
rather to be beaten then the scholler. 1841-4 Emesson 
£ss.,Spir. Laws Wks. 1 Bohn) I. 65 Only those books come 
down which deserve to last. 1856 F«oude Hist. Eng. (1858) 
I. it 90 The clergy had won the battle then because they 
deserved to win it. 

3. absol. or i/ttr. + a. To become entitled to the 
fitting recompense of action, character, or qualities, 
b. To be so entitled ; to have just cloims for reward 
or punishment ; to merit, be worthy. Often in phr. 

I to deserve ill or well of. 

c 1300 Treat. Pop. Science 140 And went wheder heo hath 
deserved, to joye other to pyne. a 1340 If Avrou? Psalter 
I avi. 1 Here me as my rigbtwisnes deserves, c 1400 Pettr. 
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Troy 12029 Ryches. .To be delt to be dughti. . As |>ai sothly 
desseruyt. 1535 Coverdale Eccl. ix, 5 They y t be deed, 
knowe nothingc, nether deserue they eny more, a 1669 
Trapp in Spurgcon Treas. Dav. Ps, vii. 16 Executed at 
Tyburn, as he had well deserven. 1697 Dryoen Virg. 
Georg. iv. 136 That he, who best deserves, alone may reign. 
1709 Hearne Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) II. 234 He deserves 
well of the Publick. 181 1 Genl. Floyd in Southey Life 
BelldS^ II. 640 You would, indeed, to use the French 
phrase, ' Deserve well of the country/ 1840 Thackeray 
Paris Sk. Bk., Fr. Fashion. Novels, Deputies who had de- 
served well of their country. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed, 2) V. 
348 Slaves ought to be punished as they deserve, 
c. in implied good sense. 

1608 Middleton Trick to catch Old One 1. i, Find him so 
officious to deserve, So ready to supply ! 175a Young 
Brothers iv. i, While you deserved, my passion was sincere. 

t 4. trans. To secure by service or quality of 
action; to earn, win. b. Const, to ( = for): To 
earn or win for (another). Obs. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xiv. 134 Selden deieth he out of 
dette bat dyneth ar he $ deserue it. 1393 Gower Conf. III. 
299 He . .which had his prise deserved .. Was made begin a 
middel borde. £1440 Cesta Rom. x. 29 (Harl. MS.) Me 
most euery day nedis laboure,and deserue viij pense. e 1500 
Lancelot 1027 Tharfor y red hir thonk at bow disserue. 1590 
Marlowe Ediv. II, iv. ii, But by the sword, my lord, 't 
must be deserv'd. 

b. 1398 Trevisa Barth. Dc P. R. 11. xvii. (1495) 43 And 
in prayenge the angel desceruyth mcde to vs, c 1449 Pecock 
Repr. 11. xix. 266 A cros. .was the instrument wher yn Crist 
..deserued to us al oure good. 1628 Gaule Pract. Th. 
(1629) 10 How.. could the humane Nature of ours deserue 
that to vs which his own could not deserue vnto it selfe ? 

T 5. To serve, do service to ; to be serviceable or 
subservient to; to serve or treat well, to benefit Obs. 

t 1340 Cursor M. 8405 (Trin.) pat neuer did ne dissented 
[Cott. seruidj vileny. 138a Wyclif lfeb. xiil 16 By suche 
oostis God is disseruyd. i«joi Douglas Pal. Hon. Prol. 93 
How lang sail I thus foruay Quhilk 30W and Venus in this 
garth deseruis ? 1623 Massing er New Way iv. ii, Of all the 
scum that grew rich by my riots, This . . and this . . have 
worst deserved me. 1634 — Very Woman II, in, You in this 
Shall much deserve me. 
t b. intr. with to, for, or infinitive in same sense. Obs. 

c 1380 Wyclif Strut. Sel. Wks. II. 230 Loue tech ib to for- 
}eue hem and disserue to hem, e 1450 tr. Dc lmitatione in. 
Iv, Thou knowist..hov muche tribulacion deseruib to purge 
be rust of my vices, 1-1460 Bp. Grossctcsfs llouseh. Stat. 
in Babees Bk. (1868) 330 The vessels deseruyng for ale and 
wyne. 1546 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 109 b, For these 
vertues^ . . deserueth to the gyfte of pite, and thexercyse of 
them disposeth. .man to the perfeccyon of the same. 

f 6, Irans. To give in retnrn for service rendered ; 
to pay back, requite. Obs. 

c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 1624 Medea, My might, ne jny 
labour, May nat disserve it in myn lyvys day. 1393 Gower 
Conf. III. 156 But other, which have nought deserved 
Through vertue . . A king shall nought deserve grace. 
1470-85 Malory A rthur 11. ix, I am moche behold yng vnto 
hym, & I haue yll deserued it vnto hym for his kyndenes. 
1523-5 Lo. Berners Froiss. II. 638 (R.) Whereof we shall 
tlianke you, and deserve it to you and yours. 

Deserved (dfzauvd, -v,d),ppl.a. [f. prec, + -ed,] 

1. Rightfully earned ; merited. 

155a Huloet, Deserued, vieritus. 1579 Sidney Apol. 
Poetrie (Arb.) 20 His deserued credite. i&>7 Shaks. Cor, 
111. iii. 140 Giue him deseru'd vexation. 1709 Steele TatUr 
No. 9 r 1 The Old Batchelor, a Comedy of deserved Repu- 
tat ion, 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xxxii, The day of thy de- 
served doom. 1859 F. Hall Vdsavadattd, Pref. 46 Com- 
mentaries which are held in deserved esteem. 

1 2. That has deserved [L. merlins'] ; meritorious, 
worthy ; = Deserving ppl. a. Obs. rare. 

1607 Shaks. Cor. 111. i. 292 Rome, whose Gratitude To- 
wards her deserued Children, is enrolPd. 

Deservedly (dfzauvedli), adv. [f. Deserted 
+ -ly2. Cf. L, merito.] According to desert or 
merit ; rightfully, worthily, 

1548 Thomas Hal. Gram., Meritamente, woorthely or 
deseruedly. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 415 It may de- 
servedly challenge immortalitie. 1671 Milton P. R. 1. 407 
Deservedly thou griev'st, composed of lies. 1709 Addison 
Tatter No. 122 p 1 A People of so much Virtue were de- 
servedly placed at the Head of Mankind. 187a Jenkinson 
Guide Eng. Lakes (1879) 176 Some of the views are much 
and deservedly admired. 

Dese'rvedness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of having deserved ; desert, worthiness; in 
good sense, excellence. 

a 1628 F. Greville Sidney (1652) 24 No exterior Signe of 
degree, or deservedness. 1643 T. Goodwin Aggrav. Sin 31 
Daniel would convince Balshazzar of his deservednesse to 
luse his Kingdome. 1889 A. P. Foster in Chicago Advance 
28 Mar., The deservedness of his cause. 

DeseTveless, a. rare. [f. Deserve v. + 
-less.] Undeserving. 

1648 Herrick Hesper., To his Bk. (1869) 79 Deserveless of 
the name of Paragon, 

_ Hence Deae rvelesaly adv., undeservedly, un- 
justifiably. 

1654 Vilvain Epit. Ess. iv. 77 Henry put to death deserve- 
Icsly [printed deservdlesly], Two Noblemen. 

Deserver (diz5uv3j). In 6 -our. [f. Deserve 
v. + -er Cf. OF. deserveor, -eur (Godef.).] One 
who deserves or merits; esp. one who deserves well, 

1549 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. i Tim. vi. 2 More is to 
be done for y> deseruour than for the exactour, more for 
the louyngmaisterfetc.]. 1606 Shaks. Ant. $ Ct. 1. ii. 193 
Whose Loue is neuer link'd to the deseruer, Till his deserts 
are past. 1623 Bingham Xcnofhon 139 Kinde remem brers 
of your well deseruers. 1631 Laud Wks. (1853) V. 256 The 
man certainly is an ill deserver. 1704 Swift T. Tub iii. Wks. 
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1760 1. 48 Other great deservers of mankind. 1829 E. 1 
Bather S^rm. II, 364 Christ is the deserver of everything 
for sinners. 

tDese'rveress. Obs. [f. prec. + -ess.] A 

female deserver. 

i6n Shelton Qnix. 1, 1. i. 3 Make you Deserveress of the 
Deserts that your Greatness deserves. 1710 Steele Tatler 
No. 178 P 1. 

t DeseTVice. Obs. rare ~ x . In 5 -yce. [f. 

Deserve v., after service. (OF. had deservice =■ 
Disservice )] *= Desert sb. 1 ; deserving. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. lxxviii. 64 He reproued. .lyther 
tyrants and hem chastysed after hir deseruyse. 

t De servient,///, a. Obs. [ad. L. deservient- 
em, pr. pple. of deservTre to serve zealously, etc.] 
Of service, helpful. 

1578 Banister Hist. Aloft 1. 22 Passages , . deseruient to 
the transmitting of Sinewes. 1661 Sir H. Vane's Politicks 
12 More sutable to the Time, then deservient to Necessity. 

Deserving (d/zauvhp, vbl. sb. [f. Deserve 
v. + -iNO !.] Desert, merit ; = Desert sb.* 

1388 Wvclif Ps. vii. 5 Falle Y, bi disseruyng. 1482 Monk 
of Evesham (Arb.) 37 Aftyr ther olde merytys and de- 
seruynges . . holpe . . or lettyd. a 1541 Wyatt Poet. Wks. 
(i86x) 185 Chastise me not for my deserving According to 
thy just conceived ire. 1600 E. Blount tr Conestaggio 94 
Striving to make knowne his better deserving. 1711 Gibber 
Love in Riddle 11. i, My weak Praise would wrong his full 
Deservings, 1814 Mrs. J. West Alicia de Lacy 1. 181 Was 
he, indeed . .ignorant of his own deserving ? 1866 Kingsley 
Herein, iii, Ah ? that he would reward the proud according 
to their deservings. 

Deserving, a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] 
That deserves (good, ill, etc.) ; used contcxtually 
with either sense implied ; but esp. in a good sense, 
meritorious, worthy. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 117 Your meritorious and 
wel deserving behaviour, c 1610 Middleton, etc. Widow 
1. i, To the deservingest of all her sex. 1676 Dryoen 
Anrengz. v. i. p. 77 Cease to grieve And for a more de- 
serving Husband live, a 1685 Otway (J.), Courts are the 
places . . Where the deserving ought to rise. 1828 G. W. 
Bridges Ann. Jamaica II. xv. 224 Severer punishment 
upon the deserving culprits. Mod. The problem of the 
relief of the deserving poor. 

b. Const, of (rarely omitted^ 

1769 Goldsmith Rom. Hist. (1786) II. 259 He was highly 
deserving this distinction. 18x3 J. Thomson Led. Inflam. 
171 Observations the more deserving of your attention. 1854 
J . S. C. AaanTT Napoleon (1855) 1 1 . xii. 206 They all appeared 
deserving his attention. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ill. 405 
Delinquents, .deserving of exemplary punishment. 

Deservingly (dftauvinH), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY. *,] In a deserving manner ; meritoriously. 

1552 Huloet, Deseraingly, merito. c 1561 Vf.ron Free- 
ivitl 51b, Iustlye and deseruinglye put from those thinges. 
1650 R. Stapylton Stradd's Low C. Warres vm. 3 Had 
often (and deservingly) the experience of ill fortune. 1737 
Clorana 125 Bellmont had placed his Friendship very de- 
servingly. 

Dese'rvingneSS. [f. as prec. + -ness.] De- 
serving quality, desert, merit ; worthiness. 

1631 Celcstina xii. i45Growne to. .a better deservingnesse 
in your selves. 1865 J. Grote Treat. Moral Ideas ii. (1876) 
21 That virtue consisted in moral beauty, or in deservingness 
of human approbation. 

Desese, obs. var. of Disease, Disseize v. 

tDesespei'r, sb. Obs. Also 5 dess-, dis-, 
"Peyr(e, [a. OF. desespeir (mod.F. dtsespoir), vbl. 
sb. from de'sespirer to Despair, q.v.] By-form of 
Despair sb. 

e 1374 Chaucer Troylus 1. 605 With desespeir [v.rr. des- 
sespeir, disespeyr] so sorwfully me offendeth. 1393 Gower 
Conf II. 125 In desespeire a man to falle. 

t Desesperre, v. Obs. Also disespeyre. [a. 

OF. desespere-r.] By-form of Despair v. 

c 1380 Chaucer Cotnpl. to his Lady 7 So desespaired 1 am 
from alle blisse. e 1430 Lvdg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc) 236 
A verray preef of his mercy, that no man disospeyre. — 
ibid. 179 Disespeyred. 

t Dese'sperance, -atmce. Obs. Also dis-. 

[a. OF. disesphance (12th c. in Hatzf.) «= Pr. des- 
esperansa, a Romanic compound of des-, L. dis- + 
esperantia, -za, -ce, f.esperare f espereri—h. sperare 
to hope.] Despairing, despair. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus 11.1258 (1307: That lay. . By-twixen 
hope and derk desesperaunce. c 1460 Pol. Rel. % L. Poems 
(1866) 68 His suerte he putteth in disesperaunce. 

t Dese'sperat, a. Obs. Jn 4 dis-. [ad, OF, 

descspert, Pr, desesperat, = L. despcral-us despaired, 
Desperate.] Desperate, hopeless. 

£1384 Chaucek //. Fame m. 925 And wost thy selfen 
outtirly Disesperat of alle blys. 

Deseue, -seuy, -seve, obs. flf. Deceive v. 

e 1350 Will. Palerne 3307 A-drad to be deth bei deseuy 
here wold. 

Desever, obs. form of Dissever v. 
Deseyt, -te, Deseyve, obs. forms of Deceit, 
Deceive, etc. 

Desgise, -guise, -gyse, obs. ff. Disguise. 
Deshabille : see Dishabille. 
Desherit, etc., obs. form of Disherit, etc. 
Deshese, Deshight, obs. ff. Disease, De- 
sight. 

Deshonour, obs. form of Dishonour. 
Desi, obs. form of Dizzy a. 
Desiatin, var. of Dessiatine. 



DESICCATIVE. 

Desiccant (d/srkant, de'sikant , a. and sb. 
[ad. L, desiccant-em, pr, pple. of desiccare: see 
Desiccate, and note there as to stress.] 

A. adj. Having the property of drying ; serving 
to dry ; esp. of a medicinal agent, 

1775 Ash, Desiccant, drying, drying up humours. 1875 
H. C. Wood Thcrap. (1879) 39 Litharge .. used as a desic- 
cant astringent powder for ulcers. 

B. sb. A drying or desiccating agent ; a medicine 
or remedy which dries up. 

1676 Wiseman Surgery vm. v. (K.\ We endeavour by 
moderate detergents and desiccants, to cleanse and dry the 
diseased parts. 1866 Pall Mall G. No. 492. 739/1 Dry air 
is the most effective desiccant. 

Desiccate, ppl> a. arch. [ad. L, desicedt-us 
dried tip, pa. pple. of desiccare : see next.] Desic- 
cated, dried. 

^ e 1420 Pallad. on Husb. iv. 179 But daies thre this seede 
is goode bewette In mylk or meth, and after desiccate Sette 
hem ; thai wol be swete. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 842 Bodies 
desiccate, by Heat, or Age. 1840 Browninc Sordello 11. 313 
Juicy in youth or desiccate with age. 

Desiccate (d/si-k^t, de sik^t), v, [f. L. dene- 
cal-y ppl. stem of desiccare to dry completely, dry 
up, f. De- I. 3 + siccdre to dry, siccus dry. 

(For changing stress see Dote to Contemplate : desiccate 
is the only pronunciation in Diets, down to 1864, and* in 
Ogilvic 1882, Cassell 1883.)] 

1. frans. To make quite dry; to deprive thor- 
oughly of moisture ; to dry, dry up. Also Jig. 

In U.S. applied to the thorough drying of articles of food 
for preservation. 

1575 Turberv. Fanlconrie 261 They doe mollifie, and de- 
siccate the wc-unde or disease. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 727 Wine 
helpeth to digest and desiccate the moisture. 1657 1 omlin- 
son Renou'sDisp. 181 This . . will desiccate an ulcer. 1808 
J. Barlow Columb. iv. 426 No . . courtly art [shall] Damp 
the bold thought or desiccate the heart. 183a I. Taylor 
Saturday Even. (1834) 207 Atheism in all its forms desiccates 
the affections. ^ 1839 Bailey Festns Proem, Though we 
should by art Bring earth to gas and desiccate the sea. 1883 
PaocToa in Knowl. 3 Aug. 74/1 The shock was of sufficient 
intensity to . . partially desiccate the muscular tissues. 

2. inlr. To become dry. rare. 

1679 Rycaut Grk. Church 277 Bodies of such whom they 
have Canonized for Saints to continue unconsumed, and . . 
to dry and desiccate like the Mummies In Egypt. 

Hence Desiccating* vbl. sb. and a. 

1651 tr. Bacon 's Life <$■ Death 7 They speak much of the 
Elementary Quality of Siccity or Drienessc ; and of things 
Desiccating. 1866 J. Mahtineau Ess. 1. 388 The very things 
which this desiccating rationalism flung on. 1871 B. Stewart 
Heat 5 63 The ; . air was . . thoroughly dried by being passed 
through a desiccating apparatus. 1893 A thcn&um 1 Apr. 
402/2 That desiccating of the Anglo-Saxon in North America 
which Humboldt and others have commented upon. 

Desiccated (disi-k^ted, de*sik^ted), ppl. a. 
[f. Desiccate v. + -ed.] Deprived or freed of 
moisture ; dried ; (of food) dried for preservation. 

1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 11. vii. 193 By elevation .. 
from the Sea or some desiccated places thereof. 1847-8 H. 
Miller First Impr. xvii. (18^57) 330 The living souls, .which 
had once animated these withered and desiccated bodies. 
1884 Health Exhib. Catal. 9/1 Preserved Potato and Desic- 
cated Soup. Ibid. 18/1 American Breakfast Cereals, .hulled, 
crushed^ steam-cooked, and desiccated. 

Desiccation (desik^'Jan). [ad. L. desiccatidn- 
em, n. of action from desiccare : see Desiccate v.] 
The action of making quite dry; depriving or free- 
ing of moisture ; dried up condition. 

1477^ Norton Ord. Alch. vii. in Ashm. (1652) 104 Another 
Fier is Fire of ^ Disiccation. 1541 R. Copland Guydon's 
Formularye Tivb, Composed woundes apostemate with 
venym requyreth stronge desiccacyon. 1 1684 T. Burnet Th. 
Earth 11. 26 A great drought and dessication of the earth, 
1805 W, Saunders Min. Waters 352 To finish the desicca- 
tion of the residue over a water hath. 1836 Macgillivray 
tr. Humboldt* s Trav. iii. 44 Mummies, reduced to an extra- 
ordinary degree of desiccatioa 1865 Livingstone Zambesi 
iv. 91 The general desiccation which Africa has undergone. 

D. attrib., as desiccation-cracky in Geol.> a craek 
produced in a bed of clay in the process of drying, 
and subsequently filled by a new deposit of soft 
matter. 

1865 Page GeoL Terms 173 Appearances . . known as de- 
siccation cracks . . not to be confounded with * joints ', ' cleav- 
age' and similar phenumena. 1880 A. R, Wallace/*/. Life 
vi. 85 Irregular desiccation marks, like the cracks at the 
bottom of a sun-dried muddy pool. 1882 Geikie Text-bk. 
Geol. iv. 1. 485 These desiccation-cracks or sun-cracks. . prove 
that the surface of rock on which they lie was exposed to 
the air and dried before the next layer of water-borne sedi- 
ment was deposited upon it. 

Desiccative (d/srkattv, de'sik^tiv), a. and sb. 
Also 5-6 desyecafcif, dyssyecatiue. [ad. med.L. 
desiccdlTv-tts, f. L. desiecat- : see above and -IVE.] 

A. adj. Having the tendency or quality of dry- 
ing up. 

1541 R. Copland Galyen's Terafi. 2 Aivb, The facnlte 
of medycyns ought to be dusyecatyfe. 1601 Holland Pliny 
xxxi. x, Astringent it is, desiccative, binding, and knitting. 
1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 60 Warm winds, as the Sirocco, 
Harmatan, etc., are more desiccative than cold winds. 1838 
T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 429 It is more desiccative 
than linseed oil. 

B. sb. A desiccative agent : a desiccant. ? Obs. 
c 1400 Lanfranc*s Cirurg. 57 A moist discracie. .bou schalt 

help wip desiccativis. 1541 R, Copland Guydon s Formu- 
larye R iij b, Medycyns that be colde, dyssycatyues, and 
infrigidatyues. 1601 Holland Pliny 1 1. 138 Wheat is such 
a desiccatiue, that it wil draw and drie vp the wine or any 
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other liquor in n barrcll which is buried within it. 1708 
Brit, Apollo No, 72. 2/1 Cofle is a very great I)esiccati\c. 
1758 I. S. U Dran's Observ. Surg. (1771)001 l*he Wound. . 
was dressed with . . Desiccatives, calcined Alum [etc.1. 

Desiccator (dAi-kJtas, dc-sik^toj). [agent-n. 
In L. form from desiecdre to Desiccate.] One 
who or that which desiccates or dries ; a name 
given to a chemical apparatus used to dry sub- 
stances which are decomposed by heat or by ex- 
posure to the air ( - Kxsiccator) ; and, in later 
commercial use, to contrivances for the desiccation 
of fruit, milk, or other articles of food, also of tan- 
bark, etc. 

1837 R. II. Riw. Pracl. Chem. 173 Occasionally evaporation* 
are performed with much benefit by aid of desiccators, 1883 
in Lncyct. Diet. (Casselk 

Desiccator^ (d&rkiteri), a. [f. as Desiccate 
v. + -oitY.] Dcsiccativc. 

<:i8oo Travels ofAnacharsis If. 467(1..) Pork is desic- 
catory, but it strengthens and passes easily. i8ox A tltenxnm 
30 Jan. 145/2 Beneath the defecatory influences to which 
Central Asia has been subject for centuries. 

Deside, obs. form of Decide. 

t Desiderabrlity. Obs. [f. next : see -ity.] 
The quality of being desirable ; desirableness. 

*&2S Hevwooo Hierarch. 11. Comm. 97 Amabilitie, Dcsi- 
derabilitie. .Pulchritude, lucundiiie. 

t Desiderable, <r. Obs. Also 4 desodor-, 
desyder-. [ad, L. deside rdbii-is desirable, f. 
desiderdre (see Desideuatk) : cf. rare OF. desi- 
derable, and see Desikable.] To be desired ; 
desirable. 

a 1140 Hampolk Psalter aviii. it J>c domes of God are 
desiderabile abouen all riches, e 1340 — Pros* Tr. a Sothely, 
Ihesu, desederabill cs thi name. ^1450 tr. De Imitation* 
III. v, Verily here is non ober binge here laudable ner do 
siderable I54»~54 Crokk /'/. (Percy Soc.) 33 More then 
gold desiderable Or stones most precious to se. 161 1 
CoRYAT Crudities 32 My sclfe hauing had the happinesse to 
enjoy his desiderable commerce. 1675 A rt Con ten tm. x. x. 
233 Tis sure no such desiderable guest that we should go 
out to meet it. 

I Icnee + Desl derably adv. Obs. 

1635 Qoarles Embl. v. v. a 6 3 O . . most hoty fire I how 
sweetly doest thou bume I . . how desiderably doest thou 
inflame me 1 

Desiderant (d&i'derant), a. and sb. rare, [ad. 
L. desidcrdut-em, pr. rjplc. o( desiderdre to Desiue.] 

A. cuff. Desiring, desirous : (implied in next adv.). 

B. sb. One who desires a thing. 
i860 J. R. Ballantyn* Bible for th* Pandits 11 1 When 

one writes up 1 The smallest donation thankfully received ', 
it is tacitly implied that the donation shall not be what the 
desiderant does not care to have. 

+ Desrderantly, adv. Obs. rare- K [f. prec. 
+ -1,Y*: cf. L. desiderdnter, and OF. deside- 
ramment, similarly foimed.] Desiringly, desir- 
ously. 

c 1450 tr. De Imitation* nr. liv, |>at bei askeso desiderantly 
of god. 

Desiderata, pi. of Desideratum, q.v. 
t Desiderate, a. and sb. Obs. [ad. L. desi- 
de rat -tts desired : sec next.] 

A. ad/. Desired ; desirable. 
1640 G. Watts tr. Bacon's Adv. Learn, iv. ii. 199 So these 

are the Part*, which in the knowledge of Medicine, touching 
the cure of Diseases, are desiderate. 

B. sb. A thing that is desired ; a desideratum. 
1640 G. Watts tr. Paeon's Adv. team. Pref. 93 Where 

we deliver up any thing as a Desiderate. 1664 Evelyn Sylva 
(*77 € )558 Those who shall once oblige our nation with a full 
and Absolutely Compleat Dictionary, as yet a Desiderate 
amongst us. 1670 — Mem. (1857) III. 323 When I shall 
have received those other desiderates, 1 may proceed to the 
compiling part. 

Desiderate (d&rdeVt), v. [f. L. desiderata 
ppl. stem of desiderdre to miss, long for, desire, f. 
de- (De- 1. i, a) + a radical also found iu eon-sidcr- 
dre t perhaps connected with sidus t sider- star, con- 
stellation ; but the sensc-hlstory is unknown : cf. 

CONSIDEU.] 

trans. To desire with a sense of want or regret ; 
to feel a desire or longing for ; to feel the want of ; 
to desire, want, miss. 

1645 R. Haillik Dissivasiv* Vind. (1655) zo In that pas- 
torall freedome I desiderate these three things. 1646 Sir T. 
Uuownk Pseud. Ep. Pref. A vja, If any way. .wee may ob- 
tttine a worke, so much desired, at least, desiderated of truth. 
1730 T. Uoston Menu App. xii. 453, I desiderated satisfying 
impressions. 1788 GiaaON Let. Misc. Wks. 1796 I. 670 I u an 
evening I desiderate the resources of a family or a club. 1839 
Soutiiky in Q. Rev. XXXIX. 123 The great step which is 
now desiderated In education. 1836-7 Sia W. Hamilton 
Metaph. xxxix. (1870) 1 1. 384 He evacuates the phenomenon 
of all that desiderates explanation. 1839 John Bull 1 1 Aug., 
We desiderate to know whether murder itself be considered 
one Tan offence]. 1863 Tbollopk Be/ton Est. xxvii. 321 In- 
capable of enjoying the kind of life which he desiderated. 

Desiderated (d/si derated), ///. a. [f. prec. 
vb. + ~Eji.] Desired, wanted, required. 

a 1741 Cmf.yne (J X Eclipses are of wonderful assistance 
toward the solution of this so desirable and so much d - 
siderated problem. 1836 T. Hook Gnmey Married {1$$)) 
306 Kitty returned . . bearing in her hand . . the desiderated 
(I like the word, it is so long and so new) basin of broth. 
1854 1 1 . Miu.ru Sck. ft Schm. xxv. (1857) 550 The desiderated 
want was to be supplied by its writer. 
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Desideration (d/si derripn). [ad. L. dish 
deration cm, it. of action from desiderdre*. sec 
Desiderate and -atio.y.] L The action of desi- 
derating; desire, with feeling of want or regret. 

le*&s Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc,y 3 86 Yif it like youre be- 
nygnyte Nouth to beo displesid wyth my desidcracyoo Me 
longith to youre prepense now conjunct to the onyte, 1633 
T. Adams Exp. 2 P*t*r iii. 18 Thus il [i.e. Amen| is a note 
of confirmation, as well as desideration. 1813 W. Tavu>« 
Eng. Synon. (1856) 201 Desire is aroused by hope, while de- 
«ideration is Inflicted by reminiscence. 1861 G. AIk«edith 
Evan Harrington I. iv. 53 He will assuredly so dispose of 
his influence as to suit the desiderations of his family, 
f 2. Thing desired, desideratum. Obs. rare. 
1836 Landox Ptric, % Asp. lxxviii, Coriandepseed might 
correct it. .Tbe very desideration I 

Deside rati ve (d/srd£n?tivj, a. and sb. [ad. 
L. destderatlv-us (in late L. grammarians), f. desi- 
derata ppl. stem : see -ive. (In inod.K. dtside'ra- 
///)] A. adj. 

1. Having, expressing, or denoting desire; per- 
taining to desire. 

1655-60 Stanley Hist. P/tilos. (1701) 207 'i That to every 
appreheasive faculty, there might be a desiderative ; to 
embrace what it judgcth good, to refuse what it e*teemeth 
evil. 1816 T. Taylor Am. VIII. 50 The liver signifying 
that he lived solely according to tbe desiderative part of his 
nature. 

2. Gram. Of a verb or verbal form : Formed from 
another verb to express a desire of doing the act 
thereby denoted ; of or pertaining to such a verb. 

155? Huloet H v b/i It U 10 be noted how all verbes end- 
yng in Turio . . be verbes desideratyue, as de*ierynge or 
entendynge to perfourme the act of their signification*. 171 1 
tr. \Ver*nfelf Dise. Logotnnckys 326 Verbs . . frequentative, 
inchoative, imitative, and denderative. 1857 M. Williams 
Sanskrit Grant. (1864) aoa Nouns and participles derived 
from the desiderative base are not uncommon. 1879 Whit- 
nky Snnsk. Gram. % 1026 My the desiderative conjugation 
is signified a desire for the action or condition denoted by | 
the simple root. 

B. sb. Gram. A desiderative verb, verbal form, 
or conjugation : see prec. 

1751 Harms Hermes 1. vii. (1786) 127 A species of Verbs 
called .. in Latin Dniderativa, the Desideratives or Medi. 
tatives. 1855 Fordks llindtittdnt Gram. (1868) 6s Dcsider- 
atives, as . . • to wish, or to be about, or like to spenk. '. 
1857 M. Williams Sanskrit Gram. (1864) aos Desideratives 
may take a passive form by adding ya to the desiderative 
base after rejecting final a. 

II Desideratum (d/sider^-t^m). Pl.-ata. [a. 

L. desideratum thing desired, neuter of desidet at-tts, 
pa. pplc. of dssiderdre : see Desiderate v. The 
suhst. use belongs to med.L. Also used in ihc L. 
foi m in raod.K. and Sp.] Something for which 
a desire or longing is felt ; something wanting and 
required or desired. 

165a N. Culverwel Light of Nat. 33 (Stanf.) All De- 
siderata shall be suppli'd. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 454 
Here that Desideratum my lx>rd Macon speakethof.. 
is supplyed. 1668 Wilkiss Real Char. Ep. to Rdr.63 l*he 
various Desiderata, proposed by Learned men, or such 
things as were conceived yet wanting to the advancement 
of several parts of Learning. 178a A. Mosro Com/ar. 
Anat. Introd. (ed. 3)6 A., technical dictionary . . is one of 
the desiderata in anatomy. 180a Playfaik Iltustr. H niton, j 
Th. 338 The explanation of them was still a desideratum in 
geology. 1807 Southev Life (1850) III. 105 One of the | 

! greatest desideratums in modern Oriental literature. 1875 
fowrrr Plato (ed. 2) III. 161 The fitness of the animal fur 
ood is the great desideratum. 1876 Mozley Univ. Serm. 
iii. (1877) 47 A great number of people in every age, do wan! 
morality without religion : it is a great desideratum. 

II Deside rium. [L.; « longing, sense of want, 
desire, f. stem of desiderdre : see Deswkbate.] 
I An ardent desire or wish ; a longing, properly for 
a thing once possessed and now missed ; a sense 
of loss. 

«7'5 Swift Let. to Po/e a8 June, When I leave a country 
; . I think as seldom as I can of what I loved or esteemed 
in it, to avoid the desiderium which of all things makes life 
most uneasy. 1789 G. White Selborn* (1853) II. xxxiil 240 
This strange affection probably was occasioned by that j 
desiderium. 1883 Sat. Rev. 2t Apr. 485/2 Many Liberals 
regard the memory of Lord Heaconsfield with a dtsidtrium 
which has not been exhibited towards that of any English 
political leader within the memory of living man. 
fDesi'dery. Obs. rare. [a. OK. desideric 
(nth c. In Godef.), ad. I„ desiderium longing, 
desire : see prec] Desire, wish. 

c 1450 Craft of Lov*rt (R.), My name Is True loue— of 
cardinal desidery .. tbe very exemplary. 1513 Ukadsiiaw 
St. U'erburg* 1. 1498 To brynge his doughter to the hous of 
Ely . . after her desydery. Ibid. 3899 There to be tumylate 
after ber desydery. 

t Desidirrse, a. Obs. -next 

i7»7 IUilev vol. 11, Dtsidiose.desidioMS. idte, slothful, 
lazy, sluggish. 1755 Johnson, Desidiose, idle, lazy, heavy. 
18x11 Mas. E. Nathan Langreath III. 290 From the lower 
orders becoming de&idiose. [Used jestingly.] 

t Desi'dions, a. Obs. Also 7 diss-, [ad. L. 
desidids-tfs slothful, f. desidia sitting idle, indolence, 
I slothfulncss, f. desidere to sit long, sit idle, f. De- I. 
3 + sedere to sit.] Idle, Indolent, slothful. 
<si540 (implied in nextj. 1608 R. Crakanthoapc Serm. 
, (1609) A lij a, Some, .blamed both him and other Bishops, as 
being desidious. 1637 R. Humphrey tr. St. Ambrose ii. 5 
To be desidious and defectiue in pious workes. 1647 Waao 
Simf. Cobler (1843) 75 Vee fight the bat tells of tbe Lord, bee 
neither desidious nor perfidious. 1656 in Blount Glossogr. 
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I tDesi'diotisness. Obs. [f. prec. + -nk«s ] 
Idleness, indolence, ilothfnlnes*. 

* »54o LtLAxn Let. to Cromwell in Wood Ath. Oxon. I 
68 1 he Germane* perceiving our desidiou*nc** and negli. 
j gence do send daily young; Scholars hither, that *poiteth 
' them (ancient author*] and cutteth them out of libraries, 
returning home and putting them abroad as monument* of 
| their own country (etaj. 1647 Hacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. 
xxxviu. (1739. 58 "I his diiitidiousrjessofthe greater sort made 
one «cp further to the full perfection of that manner uf 
' 1 »£« Ibid. 11. vl. (1739) 33 He found the People . . 
vexed at his Grandfather's desidiousnesa. 

Desiefn, obs. form of Dizzy. 
Desight (d/sat t). [f. De- + Sight ; prob. orig. 
a variant oidessight, Di8SiciiT,q.v.] A ibing un- 
sightly, an ugly object to look at, an eyesore. 
(But in tha first quoC perhaps a misprint for des/igtt.\ 
1*589 Puttrniiam Eng. Poesi* 111. xaiv.tArb.)»9a (If he] 
come sodajfily to be pofd or shauen, it will seeme onely to 
himselfc,a deshight and very vndecent.1 1834 G. Cox Oxford 
tn x8w t v. 65 A splendid error and a grand desight, Gro- 
tesquely Gothic, blunderingly bright. 185a Mum Vonok 
Cameos 11. vi. 68 Three emeraldn, three pearls, and one 
large rough pebble, which was such a desight to the others, 
that [etc.X 1 

Desrghtment. rare. [(. as prec. + -mekt.] 
The act of making unsightly; disfigurement. 

a 1864 Times (Webster*, Substitute jury-masts al whataver 
desightment or damage in risk. 
Design (d/zai-n), sb. Also 6 do-, dea-, dia- 
aoigno, dlaaelne, 7 deaigne, (deascin, diaaecne, 
I 8 deaeign). [In 16th c. des(s)etgMe f a. 15-1 6th c 
j V. desseing (in 16th c also dessing, desi'ug) *dc- 
signc, purpose, protect, nrinat intention or deter- 
mination ' ^Cotgr.), f. aesseigner to Dehigx. In 
16th c It. disegtw (also dissegno, designd) bad the 
senses 1 purpose, designe, draught ; model, plot, 
picture, pourtrait' (Horio). Hence the artistic 
sense was taken into Fr., and gradually differen- 
tiated in spelling, so that in mod.F. is 'pur- 
pose, plan \ dessin * design in art \ Kng. on the 
contrary uses design t conformed lo the verb, in both 
senses.] I. A mental plan. 

1. A plan or scheme conceived in the mind anil 
intended for subsequent execution ; the preliminary 
conception of an idea that is to be carried into effect 
by action ; a project. 

1593 Hook br Eccl. Pol. 1. xv. % 4 (Spencer** ed. 1611 p. 46) 
What the lawe of God hath, either for or against our di*- 
scigne*. 1598 SpCNsr.a /•'. Q. v. viii. 23 Hy counterfet di^ 
guise To their descigne to make the easier way. 16*5 
Pi acHAS Pilgrims 11. 1293 The Emperor vndertaketh no 
high design without his approvement. 1738 Wkslev Psalms 
it 1 Why do the Jews and Gentiles join To execute a vain 
Design ? a 1843 Southkv Inscriptions ali, What ineahauv- 
tive springs of public wealth The va<,t design required. 1848 
Macsllav Hist. Eng. I. 534 Grey . . had concurred in the 
design of insurrection. 

b. 'A scheme formed to the detriment of an- 
other* (J.); a plan or purpose of attack upon 
or on. 

a 1704 Lock* (J \ A sedate, settled design upon another 
man's life. 1704 Cihbeb Careless Hush. \\. i, To be in love, 
now, is only to have a design upon a woman, a modish way 
of declaring war against her virtue. 1848 MxcAt lav Hist. 
Eng. I. 508 It was thought necessary to relinquish the 
design on Ilristol. 1858 Lvtton II 'Ant Witt he do f 1. i, He 
had no design on your pocket. 

2. In weaker sense : Purpose, aim, intention. 
1588 Shaks. L. L. L. iv.i. 88 [Armado writeslThina in the 

dearest designe of Industrie. Ibid. v. i. 105. 1594 — 
Rich. IIIjX.vl an That it may please you leaue these sad 
design es To bim that hath most cause to be a Mourner. 
1659 B. IIarxis Parivafs Iron Age 108 They who ask 
relief, have one designe : and he who gives it. another. 1897 
Ddvdkm l irg. Past. vi. 37 He . . demand* On what design 
the Boys had bound his hands. 1734 tr. Rollins Anc. 
Hist. (1857) I. 344 With desien to besiege iu 1736 Butlpk 
Anal. 1. iii. Wks. 1874 I. to The design of this chapter ii to 
inquire, how far this is the case. 179a B. MttnchhanseuU 
'Erav. xxx. 135 They extended an elephant s bide, tanned 
and prepared for tbe design, across the summit of the tower. 
1866 G. Macdonald Ann. <?. Xeighb. xxxiiL (1878) 564 My 
design had been to go at once to Ixmdon. 
b. « Intention to go, (Cf. Design v. 13.; 
1715 De For New Voy. (1840) 57 My design was to the 
north part of the island. 

C. phr. J>y (tout o/ t on, ufent) design: on 
purpose, purposely, intentionally. 
16*8 HoaaES ThHcyd.{iZw6$'Yhc man being upon design 
one.. into Sanctuary. 1650 Fcllf* Pisgah 11. xiL 761 On 
esign to extirpate all tbe smiths in Israel. 1665 Mamley 
Grotius' Low C. Warres 141 Kither ont of I>esign. or Sim- 
plicity. a«7»5 Beasrr Own Time (1766) I. 4, I have, on 
design, avoided all laboured periods. 1867 Far. em am Xorm. 
Cone. (18761 I. App. 628 William, whether by accident or 
by design, was not admitted. 

3. The thing aimed at; the end in view; the- 
rmal purpose. 

[1605 Shaks. Macb. il L 55 Wither'd Murther. .towards hU 
designe Moues like a Gbost.] 1657 Cxommi.ll in Eonr C. 
Eng. Lett. 86 We desire . . that the design be Duokirk rather 
J than GraueLines. 1697 Dhydem Vi'rg. Georg. in. 604 If Milk 
be thy Design ; with plenteoos Hand Bnng Clover-grass. 
i7i 1 Lady M. W. Montagu Lett, to H r . Montagu 24 Alar., 
f Happiness is the natural design of all the world. 1833 
Chalmmb Const. Man (1835) I. iv. 187 Virtue was the dc 
j sign of our Creation. 

4. Contrivance in accordance whh a preconceived 
I plan ; adaptation of means to ends ; pre-arranged. 

31*-a 
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purpose ; spec, used in reference to the view that 
the universe manifests Divine forethought and 
testifies to an intelligent Creator (the argument 
from design^. 

1665 Of anley Grot ins' L&zv C. Warres 141 Either out of 
Design, or Simplicity. 1736 [see Designer 1]. x8oz Pa ley 
Nat. fh$oL ii. § 3 The argument from design remains as it 
was. Ibid. ii. § 4 The machine, which we are inspecting, 
demonstrates, by its construction, contrivance and design. 
1831 Brewster Newton (1855) I. xiii. 359 The arrangements, 
therefore, upon which the stability of the system depends, 
must have been the result of design. 1855 Tennyson Maud 
11. 11. i, What a lovely shell . . With delicate spire and whorl, 
How exquisitely minute, A miracle of design ! 1883 Hicks 
{title), Critique of Design.Argurrtents. 

5. In a bad sense: Crafty contrivance, hypocri- 
tical scheming ; an instance of this. Cf, Designing 
ppl. a. 2. arch. 

a 1704 T. Brown Praise of Poverty Wks. 1730 I. 04 
Honesty (they think) design, and design honesty. 1719 De 
Foe Crusoe 1. xiv. (1858) 219 A. .faithful.. servant. .without 
passions, sullenness, or designs. 1738 Wesley Hy?/ins, 
'Almighty Maker, God!" vi,Thy Glories I abate, Or praise 
Thee with Design. 1796 Bp. Watson Apol. Bible 276 If this 
mistake proceeds from design you are still less fit. 1871 B. 
TAYLoa Faust (1875) I. v. 99 Twas all deceit and lying, fake 
design. 

II. A plan in art. 

6. A preliminary sketch for 1 picture or other 
work of art ; the plan of a building or any part of 
it, or the outline of a piece of decorative work, 
after which the actual structure or texture is to be 
completed ; a delineation, pattern. 

1638 Junius Painting of Ancienfs 270 What beauty and 
force there is in a good and proportionable designe. 1645 
N. Stone Enchirid. Fortif. 78 Profile, An Italian word for 
that designe that showes the side . . of any work. 1703 
Moxon Meek. Exerc. 252 'Tis usual.. for any person before 
he begins to Erect a Building, to have Designs or Draughts 
drawn upon Paper, .in which Designs, .each Floor or Story 
is delineated. 1703 Smeaton Edystone L. § 278 The neces- 
sary designs for the iron rails of the balcony. i8ai W. M. 
Craig Draiviug, Painting, etc. lect. 1. 29 That these itinerant 
workmen had a certain set of designs, or rather patterns, 
handed down from generation to generation. Mod. The 
Committee appointed .to report on the designs sent in for 
the new Corn Exchange. 

7. The combination of artistic details or archi- 
tectural features which go to make up a picture, 
statue, building, etc. ; the artistic idea as executed ; 
a piece of decorative work, an artistic device. 

1644 Evelyn Mem. (1857) I. 73* 1 was particularly desirous 
of seeing this palace, from the extravagance of the design. 
1670 Sia S. Caow in 12th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 
15 Their ordnary designes [in tapestry] . . beeiug deformed I 
and mishapen. 1797 Mrs. R a dcuffe Italian Prol. (1826) ' 
3 Simplicity and grandeur of design. 1851 D. Wilson Preh. I 
Ann. (1863) II. 111. v. 133 A silver bracelet of rare and most 
artistic design. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola 11. vii, To admire ' 
the designs on the enamelled silver centres. 1884 Times 
(weekly ed.) 26 Sept. 4/1 It is the design that sells tbe cloth, j 

b. transf. of literary work in this and prec. 
sense. 

1875 Emerson Lett. $ Soc. Aims, Poet. <$• I/nag. Wks. I 
(Bonn) III. 153 Great design belongs to a poem, and is 
better tban any skill of execution,— -but how rare ! 1879 ' 
Ii. Taylor Stud. Germ. Lit. 262 His design is evidently ' 
greater than his power of execution. 

8. The art of picturesque delineation and con- 
struction ; original work in a graphic or plastic art. 

Arts 0/ design :^ those in which design plays a principal 
part, such as painting, sculpture, architecture, engraving. 
School of de sign '. a school in which the arts of design are I 
specially taught. 

1638 Junius Painting of Ancients 271 [From] Designe and ! 
Proportion . . we should proceed to Colour. 1735 Berkeley 
Querist § 68 The art of design, and its influence in most | 
trades or manufactures. 1850 Leitch Mailer's Anc. Art 
§ 25.9 Design or the graphic art. .produces by means of 
light and shade the appearance of bodies on a surface. 1854 I 
Ruskjn Tjvo Paths i. (18581 44 Design, properly so called, is I 
human invention, consulting human capacity. 

Design 'd/zsrn), v. Also 6 desyne, 6-7 de- 1 
signe, 7 disseigne, dissigne. [a. V. designer 
(16th c. in Rabelais, in 14th c. desinner Godef. 
Sitppl.) < to denote, signifie, or shew by a raarkc 
or token, to designe, prescribe, appoint ' (Cotgr.), 1 
acl. L, designare, dissigndre to mark out, trace out, 
denote, Designate, appoint, contrive, etc., f. De- i 
I. 2 and Djs- + signdre to mark, signttm mark, 
Sign. Cf. IV. designer, desegnar, Sp. , Pg. desiqnar, 
It. disegnare in 16th c. also dissegnare, designare, 
Florio). In It. the vb. had in 16th c. the senses 
' to designe, contriue, plot, purpose, intend ; also to 
draw, paint, embroither, modle, pourtray ' (Florio) ; 
thence obs. F. desselgner * to designe, purpose, pro- 
iect, lay a plot * (Cotgr.), and mod.F. dessiner, in 
1 6th c. designer, 17th c. dessigner, to design in the 
artistic sense. In Eng., design combines all these 
senses.] 

I. [after L. designare, F. designer] To mark 
out, nominate, appoint, Oesignatk. 

f 1. trans. To point out by distinctive sign, 
mark, or token ; to indicate. Also with forth, 
out. Obs. 7 

*593.Siiaks. Rich. II, 1. i. ^03 We shalt see lustice designe 
the \ ictors Chmalrie. 1594 Spenser Amoretti Ixxiv, Most 
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I happy letters ! . . With which that happy name was first 
I desynd. 1610 Donne Psendo Martyr 313 The Sunne, which 
I designes priesthod, is so much bigger then the Moon. 

1614 Seloen 'Pities lion. 117 The Forme .. being vsuall 
I with such Substantiues to designe out the subiect 
denominated of the Adiectiue. 1641 T. Warmstry Blind 
Guide Forsaken 37 Designing forth unto us the place whither 
hee is ascended. 1668 Sedley Mulb. Gard. 1. ii, Those 
Cravats that design the Right Honourable. 

absoi. 1606 Warner Alb. Eng. xiv. Jxxxviii. (1612)360 
Euen so As had their Oracles of them dissigned long ago. 
^ 2. To point out by name or by descriptive phrase ; 
in Law, to specify (a person) by title, profession, 
trade, etc. ; to designate, name, style. Sometimes 
with double obj. (direct and corhplemental). arch. 
1603^21 Knolles Hist. Turks 131 1 Willing the Turks 
j to designe the partie which had thrown the stone. 1614 
Raleigh Hist. World IT. iv. iii. § 1. 178 He left his King- 
dom to the worthiest, as designing Perdiccas. 1794 Sullivan 
' View Nat. II. 393 Voltaire.. in designing Geneva, called it 
I la petite Re'puDlique voisine de ses terres. 1814 Southey 
Roderick xvm, The plains Burgensian . . ere long To be 
j design'd Castille. 1874 Act 37-8 Vict. c. 94 § 38 The writer 

. .is not named or designed. 
; +3. Of names, signs, etc. :. To signify, stand for. 
1637 Hakewill Apol. (1630) Bbbiijb, The numerall .. 
then designeth so many hundred thousand, a 163s Donne 
Semi. (1839) IV. cvii. 466 A few tines of ciphers will design 
I . .that number. 164a jEa. TAYLoa Episc. (1647 1 138 Names 
which did designe temporary offices, 
f 4. To appoint to office, function, or position ; 
I to designate, nominate. Const, as in 2. Obs. 

1596 Bell Surv. Popery 111. xii. 509 The priest was de. 
signed ouer the penitents in euerie church. 1607 Topsell 
Four-f. Beasts < 1658) 127 A perpetuall and unquenchable fire, 
for the watching whereof, were Dogs designed. 1611 Speeo 
Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xvi. (1632) 862 Where Election designeth 
the Successor, a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Jas. V Wks. 
(1711) 113 The commission .. in which he is designed lieu- 
tenant. 1668 Davenant Man's the Master v. i, When you 
design'd your man to court her in your shape. 1701 Rowe 
Ambit. Step-Moth. 11. i. 555 Great, just and merciful, such as 
Mankind.. would have design'd a King. 

5. To appoint or assign (something to a person) ; 
to make over, bestow, grant, give. Const, to or , 
dative. Obs. exc. in. Sc. Law. 

1572 Sc. Acts Jas. VI (1597) § 48 They haue appoynted, 
marked, and designed the said manse, with foure acres, .to 
the vse of the Minister, .that sail, .minister at the said kirk, j 
159* Davies Immort. Soul xxxiii. (R.), Three kinds of life 
to her designed be. 1608 J. King Serm. St. Mary's 8 
Afterwardes when Michal was designed to him [Davidl. ■ 
1650-60 Tatham Wks. {1879) 169 He is the challenged and 
justly may Design the way of fighting. 1651 Fuller's A bet 
Rettiv., Muscutus 257 Designing unto Musculus one of the 
principallest Churches. 1681 Glahvill Sadducismits 11. 296 
The Spirit's name which he designed her was Locas. 1784 , 
Cowi-er Task vi. 580 Nature . . when she form'd, designed 
them an abode. 1864 Daily Reinew 14 Nov., The minister | 
of Dalgety in 1862. .stating, .that in terms of the Act 1663, 
chapter 21, he was entitled lo have grass designed to him 
for the support of a horse . . and praying the Presbytery to 
make the necessary designation accordingly. 

6. Hence, with mixture of II, and ultimately 
fusing with 10: To set apart in thought for the 
use or advantage of some one ; to intend to bestow 
or give. Const, for, flo, \ on. 

1664 Dryden Rival Ladies Ded. t This worthless Present 
was design'd you, long before it was a Play. 1666 — Ann. 
M irab. lx, Their mounting shot is on our sails designed : 
Deep in their hulls our deadly bullets light. 1673 Essex 
Papers (Camden) 1. 153 Trear. designes the place to Orrery, j 
but I am confident it will never be. 1701 Pennsylv. A rchives 
1. 142, I fully design'd you a visit. 1725 De Foe / 'oy. round \ 
World (1840) 245 What present I had designed for her. 
1833 Ht. M artineau Brooke Farm ii. 22 Hearing what 
favours were designed for his boy. 1861 M. Pattison Ess. 
(1889) I. 30 These fragments are designed for the German, ! 
rather than the English reader. 

7. To appoint, destine, devote (a thing or person) I 
to a fate or purpose. Now merged in 10. 

1593 Nashe Christ's T. 23 a, Because I am Christ the iust 



The Duke . . designed in his Will ten Thousand Gilders . . 
to . . alter what he had Built amisse. 1691 Ray Creation 
(1714) 174 Neither yet need those who are designed to 
Divinity itself fear to look into these studies. [1747 Col. Rec. 
Pennsylv. V. 139 The Goods design'd as a Present to the 
Indians.] 

II. [allied to Design sb. I, obs. F. desseigner] 
To plan, purpose, intend. 

8. To form apian or scheme of; to conceive and 
arrange in the mind ; to originate mentally, plan 
out, contrive. 

1548 Hall Chron. 215 When all thing was redy, accord, 
mg as he desyned. 1594 Cakew Hnarte's Exam. Wits 
(lOiO) 218 The matters which they disseigne and worke 
with much wisdome. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. v. (1702) 
1. 430 I hat he should begin his Journey, .so unfit for Travel 
V> 7 "'f g° in ?away was design'd the day before. 1682 Bjnyan 
Holy War (Cassell) 250 If the enemy . . should design and 
plot our ruin 1795 Southey Vis. Maid of Orleans I. 170 
eternal Wisdom deals Or peace to man, or misery, for his 
good Alike design'd. 181a S. Rogers Columbus vn. 46 He 
can suspend the laws himself designed. 

9. In weaker sense : To purpose, intend, mean, 
t Rarely, to be designed (obs.), like to be purposed, 
resolved, determined, minded, etc. 

t^?'? 0 ™ ^ E ?' Ded ' 5. 1 designe no more 

than to demonstrate that [etcf 1701 De Foe True-borti 
34 And yet he really designs no wrong. 1830 D'Israei i 
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Chas. I, III. vl. 82 [Charles] designed inviting great artists 
to England. 

b. with inf. phr. 
% 1655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 106/2 Great Queens, 
if you are design'd to speak to Mortals, Make me acquainted 
with your rumbling voice. 1678 Butler Hud. 111. i. 1386 
How does the Devil know What 'twas that I design'd to 
do? < 17*4 De Foe Mem. Cavalier (1840) 162, I design to 
go with you. 1874 Micklethwaite Mod. Par. Churches 
224 Those objects which we design to bequeath to posterity. 

e. with subord. clause as obj. 

a 1704 T. Brown Declam. Praise Wealth Argum., A pro- 
clamation, that she design'd her smiles should no more fall 
on the unworthy. 1715 De Foe Font. Instruct. 1. vii (1841) 
I. 125, I did not design you should have heard. 

10. With complement (a. inf. or sb., b. prep, 
phr.) : To purpose or intend (a thing) to be or do 
(something") ; to mean (a thing) to serve some 
purpose or fulfil some plan. 

a. X703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 137 So far as you design 
the balcony to project. 17 13 Adoison Cato 1. iv, Other 
creatures, Than what our nature and the Gods design'd 
us. 1733 Ld. Orrery in Duncombe's Lett. (1773) II. 35 
The wood-walk, which I designed a labyrinth, is almost 
finished. 1779 Cowi*er Lett. 21 Sept., I have glazed the 
two frames, designed to receive my pine plants. 1802 Mar. 
Edceworth Moral T. (1816) I. xiv. 116 With one., kick, 
designed to express his contempt, i860 Hook Lives Abps. 
(1869) I. t. 18 The emperors designed it to be a general 
council. 

b. a 1700 Dryden (J.), You are not for obscurity designed, 
But, like the sun, must cheer all human kind. 1746 in 

I Leisure Hour (1880) 23 A pewter teapot, but I believe it 

I was designed for silver.^ 1756 Uurke Viud. Nat. Soc. Wks. 

I 1808 I. 67 Ask of politicians the end for which laws were 
originally designed; and they will answer, that the laws 
were designed as a protection for the poor and weak. 1766 

I Goldsm. Vic. W. xxi, The morning I designed for our de- 
parture. 1882 J. H. Blunt Ref.Ch.Eng. II. 21 The palace 
which Somerset designed for this splendid site. 

11. intr. To have purposes or intentions (of a 
; specified kind), rare. 

1749 Fielding Tom Jones xiv. vii, To persuade the mother 
. .that you designed honourably. 

12. trans. To have in view, contemplate. 

1677 Hai e Prim. Orig. Man. 1. i. 18 Before he come to 
the Subject it self which he designes. 1784 Cowper Task 
111. 11 So I, designing other themes, and call'd T' adorn 
the Sofa with eulogmm. 1877 W. Bruce Comm. Revelation 
87 Tell him that his natural Enemies are not designed in 
the promise. 

13. intr. and quasi-/*™*, (usually with for) : To 
intend to go or start; to be bound for (a place). 

1644 Evelyn Mem. (1857) 75 Within sight of Tours 
where we were designed for the rest of the time. 1684 
Lady Russell Lett. J. xv. 42 The question.. when I design 
for Stratton. 1688 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. IV. 141 They 
design to Bristol, but will take Exeter . . in the way. 1691 
T. H[ale] Acc. New Invent. 21 Ships, .designed on long 
Voyages. 1712 E. Cooke Voy. S. Sea 360 From Guam 
we design for Batavia. 1819 R- Chapman Life Jas. V 129 
This convinced them alt that the king designed for France. 
1823 Scott Quentin D. viii, On the succeeding day we were 
designed for Amboise. 1845 Carlyle Cromwell ^1871) TI. 
133 The new Lord Lieutenant had at first designed for 
Munster. 

b. transf. To intend to start upon a certain 
course ; to mean to enter upon a pursuit. 

1694 Gibson in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 225 And if he 
designs for Law, 'tis high time to begin. 

III. [allied to Design sb. II, It. disegnare, F. 
dessiner] To sketch, delineate, draw ; to fashion 
artistically. 

14. trans, f a. To make a sketch of (an object 
or scene); to sketch, draw. Obs. b. To trace the 
outline of, delineate. 

(Designment, implying the vb. in this sense, is quoted of 
1570.) 

1635 Cowley Davideis 1. 747 The Prophet Gad in learned 
Dust designs Th' immortal solid Rules of fancy'd Lines. 
1638 Junius Painting of Ancients 290 A good invention 
v Jl d_ igned and seasonably col jured. 1644 E elvn Diary 
(1 871) 69 The prospect was so tempting that I designed it 
with my crayon. 1699 LiSTEa Joum. Paris 53 In the 
Flore, .they have designed, .an Universal Map. 178a Mann 
in Lett.'Lit. Men (Camden) 42 r Designing, painting, .and 
describing every Fish. 1879 Stevenson Trav. Cevennes 
2u The monstrous ribs and gullies of the mountain were 
faintly designed in the moonshine. 

C. To' make the preliminary sketch of (a work 
of art, a picture, statue, ornamental fabric, etc.) ; 
to make the plans and drawings necessary for 
the construction of (a building, ship, machine, 
etc.), which the workmen have to follow out. 

1697 Evelyn Nnruism. vii. 240 Mons. Moretli, who both 
Designets [? designes] and Ingraves the Medals. ^1700 
DaYDKN (J.) f The prince designs The new elected seat, and 
draws the lines. 1743 Peterhonse College Order in Willis & 
Clark Cam >>ridgc (1886) 1. 37 In Consideration of his Design- 
ing, .the new Building. 1893 Weekly Notes 89/1 To design 
and superintend the construction of tbe docks in question. 

15. To plan and execute (a structure, work of 
art, etc.) ; to fashion with artistic skill or decora- 
tive device ; to furnish or adorn with a design. 

1666 DaYDEN Ann. Mirab. clii, Tbe weaver, charmed with 
what his loom designed. 1697 — Virg. Past. v. 102 Behold, 
four hallow'd Altars we design. 1703 Steele Tend. Husb. 
111. ii, However my Face is very prettily design'd today. 
1853 Kinosley Hypatia v, Did_ Christians . . design " 



Hist. i. § 6. 52 A lady summons him . . to design a robe which 
she is embroidering. 
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16. in/r. a. To iracc the outline of a figure or 
form; to put a graphic representation on paper, 
canvas, etc. ; to draw, sketch, b. To form or 
fashion a work of art ; in a narrower sense, to form 
decorative figures, devise artistic patterns. 

x66i Evelyn Cha/cogr. 128 Unless lie that Copies, Design 
perfectly himself. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (167 71 
One he knew could both design and copy well. 1854 Kuskin 
Ti\>o Paths i. U858) 44 A painter designs when he chooses 
some things, refuses others, and arranges all. 1885 H. V. 
Harnett tn Mag. of A rt Sept. 454/1 She. .began to design 
and to paint with delicacy, ta>te, and truth. 

Design able, a. [f. L. designa-rt (see Desig- 
nate v.) + -blk. In sense 2 f. Dksign v. + -able.] 

fl. (de;signab'l) That can be distinctly marked 
out ; distinguishable. Obs. 

1644 Dig by T ivo T rtat. i. 85 The mover . . cannot passe 
over nil these infinite designabfe degrees in an instant. 1666 
Hoylk Orig. Formes ft Qua/. (1667) ^ Matter . . must have 
Motion in some or all its designable I'arts. 1716 M. Davies 
A then, Brit. 11. 242 Book- Ware. Houses, furnish 'd with 
such an Ideal, optable or designable Ariamzing Library. 

2. (d/zarnab'l) Capable of being designed. 

Designate (de'sigmV), a. [ad. L. desig- 
nat-ns, pa. pplc. of desigttare to Designate.] 
Marked out for office or position; appointed or 
nominated, but not yet installed, as in bishop desig- 
nate. 

1646 Buck Rich. Ill, 1, 3 Richard Plantagenet . . King of 
England, designate by King Henry the Sixth . . This Duke 
of York e, and King designate. 1847 Sir W. Hamilton 
Let. 32 Definite, or, more precisely, predefinite . .is equiva. 
Jent . . to designate^ and preniesignate. 1877 World V 1 1 . 11 
The husband designate was present. 1888 Times 27 June 
12/4 The Lord Bishop of Bedford Designate will preach. 

Hence Designatehood, Ihc condition of being 
designate. 

x86» Sat. Rev. XIV. 705/1 The period of Pcsiguatehood. 

Designate (de's-, de zign^l), v. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. desigttare to mark out, trace out, denote by 
some indication, contrive, devise, appoint to an 
office, f. de- (D15- I. 3) + signal e to mark. Some of , 
the senses of the L. verb, having come down | 
through It. and Fr., are expressed by Design ; . 
designate is a modern formation taking up the 
other senses : cf. F. designer as distinct from des- 
sitter and obs. desseigner.'] 

1. trans. To point out, indicate ; to particularize, " 
specify. 

x8oi Brit.Crit. July (T.), Of these Ifuults] so few examples 
occur, that it would be invidious to designate them. 1808 
J. Barlow Coinmb. vm. 522 Its faults designate and its 
merits prize. i8a8 W ebstkr s.v., The limits are designated 
on the map. 18359 40 \V. Irving Wot/erf $ R. (1855) 107 ' 
He need only designate to me the way to his chamber. 1846 
Trench Miracles xxx. (1862) 430 The man. .designates the 
channel in which he desires that this mercy may flow. 1861 
Mrs. H. Wooo East Lynne I. xt. 170 It had four post 
horses . . the number having been designated by Lord 
Mount-Severn. 

2. ^ Of things : To serve to point out ; to be an 
indication of. 'With coinpl. : To point out, specify 
as being so and so. 

1807 South ey Esprie//a's Lett. II. 251 A hlack Triton . . 
meant.. by his crown of feathers, to designate the native 
Indians. ^18*9 LANDoa Wks. (1868) II. 93 Her lips [in a 
picture] were half-open ; her hair flew loosely behind her, 
designating that she was in haste, a 1831 A. Knox Rem. 
(1844) I. 65 Those interior effects of Divine grace, which 
designate their nature.. to the. .possessor. 1870 Rogers 
Hist. Gleanings Ser. 11. 200 A man's dress designated his 
rank and calling. 1884 tr. Lotae's Metaph. 11. iv. 293 The 
only function of the mathematical symbol is to designate 
/ and a as absolutely equal in rank. 

3. 1 o point out by a name or descriptive appel- 
lation ; to name, denominate, entitle, style. 

1818 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. v. ix. 693 The coalition .. 
gave existence to the ministry which that circumstance has 
served to designate. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. 11. v. (1838) 
161 The title illumine, whereby she is here designated. 1868 
Lock v La Elem. Astron. i. (1879) 29 Clusters and nebulae 
are designated by their number in the catalogues. 1871 
Morlev Voltaire (18861 79 Two very distinct conceptions. . 
equally designated by the common name of civil tiberty. 

b. with double obj. or coinpl. : To name, describe, 
or characterize (as). 

1836 Random Recoil. Ho. Lords xvi. 397, I designate them 
I Ins ideas] as somewhat above mediocrity. 1854 Macau uvy 
Misc. Writ, (i860) II. 228 He is designated, in Mr. Ivimey's 
History of the Baptists, as the depraved Hunyan, the wicked 
tinker of Elstow. 186a Stanley Je&K Ch. (1877) 1. xi\. 360 
Miriam is almost always designated as the * prophetess'. 
1879 M. Arnolo Guide Eng. Lif. Mixed Ess. 194, I wonder 
at his designating Milton our greater poet. 

4. Of things : To serve as a name for, stand for ; 
to be descriptive of. 

i8»6 Singer Hist. Cards 45 The term continued to de- 
signate hired troons. 184a Ai.kon Hist. Europe (1849-50) 
X. lxjx. § 29. 438 The celebrated saying.. 4 If these books 
[etc.] '..designates the whole system of their, .government. 

5. To appoint, set apart, select, nominate for duty 
or office ; to destine or devote to a purpose or fate. 
ConsL/or, to. 

*79* J- Barlow Adz>. Priv. Orders 1. 27 A mere savage. . 
would decide the question of equality by a trial of bodily 
strength, designating the man that could lift the heaviest 
beam tobe the legislator. 18*8 Webster s. v., This captain 
was designated to that station. 1853 Maurice Proph. <$• 
Kings x\\\. 378 Josiah..was designated to his task before 



I his birth. 1855 Milman La/. Chr. vn. vi. (1864} IV. 202 
Men. .equally designated for perdition in this world and the 
next. ,1855 Macallay Hist. Eng. III. 394 A clause de- 
signating the successor by name, 
llence Designated ///. a. 

1868 Freeman Norm. Con?. (1876) II. ix. 436 Harold wan 
virtually.. the designated successor to the crown. 

Designation (des-, dczign/i-Jan). [ad. L. 
designation-em, n. of action from desigttare (see 
Designate). Cf. F. disignaiion ( 1 4th c. in II atzf., 
and in mod.F. ; not in Cotgr. 161 1).] 

1. The action of marking or pointing out ; indi- 
cation of a particular person, prface, or thing by 
gesture, words, or recognizable signs. 

1398 Trevisa Bar/h. He P. R. xix. exxvi. (1495^ 926 Alpha 
is wryte for desygnacion of letters, for amonge Grekys this 
letter tokenyth one t> 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ixix. (1611) 
374 # Wherefore was it said vnto Moyses by particular desig- 
nation, This very place . . is holy ground. 1677 1 1 ale Prim, 
prig. Man. iv. vh. 3*7 The designation of an end in work- 
ing is the great perfection of an intelligent Agent. 1731 
Bailey vot. II, Designat ion. .also the marking the abut- 
ments and boundings of an estate. 1784 Cowper firoc. 640 
With designation of the finger's end. 1794 Paley Evid. 
(1825) 11. 224 The designation of the time would have been 
more determinate, i860 Trench Serm. Westm. Abb. xv. 
164 The intention with which he thus designated Jesus unto 
them : they understand it. .not at the first designation, 
b. cotter. A distinctive mark or indication. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. xiii. 224 Those stars. . 
were indeed but designations of such quarters and portions of 
the yeare, wherein the same were observed. 1831 J. Dayjks 
Manual Mat. Med. 26 The word ana. As placed before the 
designation of the quantity. 

2. The action of appointing or nominating a per- 
son for a particular office or duly ; the fact of being 
thus nominated ; appointment, nomination. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. n. Ded. § 14 There hath not been 
..any public designation of writers or inquirers. 1640 Bv. 
Hall Episc. it.xvi. 176 It was in the Bishops power to raise 
the Clergie from one degree to another, neither might they 
refuse his designations. 1674 Owen Holy Spirit (1693) 83 
His Designation of God unto his Kingdom, c 1689 in 
Somers Tracts I. 315 Till the King in Designation be 
actually invested with the Regal Office. 1791 Cowi-ek 
Iliad, iv. 458 By designation of the Greeks was sent Am- 
bassador. 1868 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) II. ix. 378 
This quasi designation of Eadward to the crown. 

t b. The appointment of a thing ; the summon- 
ing of an assembly. Obs. 

/11638 Mede Disc, Ezek. xx. 20 Wks. (1672^1. 56 The 
designation or pitching that Seventh upon the day we call 
Saturday. 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Excmp. ii. § 9 By desig- 
nation of Conventions for prayer. 1697 Br. Patrick Comm. 
Ex. xvi. 5 The Designation of this seventh Day was. .from 
their wonderful Deliverance. 1777 Burke Let. Sheriffs 
Bristol Wks. 1842 1. 218 At the first designation of these 
assemblies. 

tc. The qualification of being marked out or 
fitted for an employment; vocation, bent (of mind), 
'calP. Obs. 

1657 Burton's Diary (1828) II. 14 That man that has 
a designation to that work" (preaching!. '736 Bolixgbrokk 
Patriot. (1749) 12 These are the men to whom the part 
I mentioned is assigned. Their talents denote their general 
designation. 1779 81 Johnson L. P., Cenvley Wks. II. 6 
That particular designation of mind, and propensity for 
some certain science or employment, which is commonly 
called Genius. 

3. The action of devoting by appointment to 
a particular purpose or use ; an act of this nature. 
arch, 

1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerent. 111. i. 6 Designation or 
deputation is when a man appoints a thing for such an use. 
1767 Blackstone Comm. It. 329 To make various designa- 
tions of their profits. 1796 C. Marshall Gardcu.xii. (1813) 
136 The designation of trees to a wall necessarily occasions 
cutting. 

b. Sc. Law. The selling apart of manses and 
glebes for the clergy from the church lands by the 
presbytery of the bounds. 

157a Sc. Acts Jos. VI (1597) § 48 Vpon the said marking 
and designation, the Arch-bishop, .sal giue his testimonial!, 
hearing how he J etc.]. 1861 in W. Bell Diet. Lata Scot/. 1 
s.v., After a designation by the presbytery. 1864 [see De- 
sign v. 5]. 

C. U. S. The authoritative allotment of ground 
for oyster-culture; concr. the ground thus allotted. 

f 4. Purpose, intention, design. Obs. 

x66a Stillingfl. Grig. Sacr., The end of his life in j 
Hannabs designation. 1690 Locke Hum. Uud. 111. t. § 7 
So far is there a constant Connection between the Sound 
and the Idea and a Designation that the one stand for the 
other. 1737 Whiston josephus' Antiq. xvm. vi. $9 God 
proved opposite to his designation. 1763 Mrs. Brooke 
Lady J. Mandeville (1782* II. 2 This mutual passion is the 
designation of heaven to restore htm. 

f 5. Sketching, delineation. Obs, rare, 

1796 Jane West Gossip's Story \. 4 A mere novice in 
landscape designation, I confine myself to the delineation 
of. .human character. 

6. A descriptive name, an appellation ; spec, in 
Laiv, the statement of profession, trade, residence, 
etc., added for purposes of identification to a per- 
son's name. 

1814 Landor /mag. Conv. (1846* 8 A designation which 
I have no right to.^ 1868 Gladstone Juv. Mnmii ii. (1870) J 
43 The name Argeioi . . as a designation of the army before . 
'iroy. 1876 K. Mellor Priesf/t.i. 15 The name € priest- I 
hood \ . !>ecaine a designation of the whole Church nf 1 
God. 



Designative (des-, dczign^liv), a. and sb. 
[ad. mea.L. tiesigna/iv-usy f. j)pl. stem designfi/- : 
see -jvk. In mod.K. dtfsigtta/i/.] 

A. adj. Having the quality ot designating. 
x6ti Cotgr., Designattf. designatiue, denotatiue. 18x1 

J. Henry Camp. arst. Quebec 91 Merely doignative of the 
raw soldier. x8t8 Bentham Ch. Eng. 35 Then are the words 
deftignattve of the sort of act first mentioned. 1845 F. Bar- 
ium An Odd Med/ey 8 The I Hebrew] designatxvc preposi- 
tion ath. 

B. sb. Anything used to designate. 

1824 J.GlLCHRiRT£/y/w. Interpr. 77 Perhaps the scientific 
purpose^ intended is as well Rccomplished by these as hy 
any designatives that could be invented. 

Designator (de*s-, de-zign^'tw). [a. L. desig- 
nator, agent«n. from desigttare to Designatk.] 

1. One who designales or points out 

2. Rom. An/iq. An officer who assigned to each 
person his rank and place in public shows and 
ceremonies. 

X706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey). 1717-51 Chamuurs Cyc/. 
s.v., There were designators at funeral solemnities, and at 
the games, theatres, and shews. 

De'Signatory, a. [f. L. type *designaiJri-us, 
f. designator : see prce. and -oky.] Of or pertain- 
ing to a designator or designation. 

1885 Sir L. W. Cave in Law Times' Rep. LI I. 518/1 That 
the indefinite article has the same designatory force as the 
definite. 

Designed d/zoi'nd), ///. a. [f. Dksign v. + 
-ED.] fa. Marked out, appointed, Designate. 
b. Planned, purposed, intended, c. Drawn, out- 
lined ; formed, fashioned, or framed according to 
design. 

a. 1609 Bible (Douay) Num. viii. Comm.. Their designed 
I offices. i6aa Bacon lien. VII, Wks. (i860) 331 Hi> two 
j designed generals. 1701 W. Wottok Hist. Rome ii. 28 

He was designed Consul for next Vcar. 1751 Chamukrs 
Cycl, Suppl. s.v. Bishop, Bishop designed, episcopus desig- 
I natus. 

b. 1586 B. Young Guazzo % s Civ. Conv. iv. 180b, Foriify- 
ing my designed purpose. 1660 Barrow Em /id Pref. (17 14) 
3 A Size beyond the desigu'd Proportion. 1717 Kauy M. W. 

, Montagu Lett. 1 Jan. (1887) I. 139 Making my designed 
return a mystery. 1865 Mozley Mitac. vii. 201 note, That 
! this failure . .should be designed. 

c. 1870 Emk rson See. $ So/it. y Art Wks. (Buhn> 111. 1 
An oak. tree . . being the form in nature best designed to 
resist a constant assailing force. 

t To be designed, to be purposed or minded : 
I sec Design v, 9. 

Designedly (d/z3i-ncdli\ adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY -.] By design, on purpose, in lent ion ally. 
1658 9 Burton's Diary (1828) III. 394 You need not be 
| their enemies, directly or designedly, x^xo Steele Tat/cr 
I No. 234 F x An Art of being often designedly dull. 1875 
Jowett P/ato (ed. 2) 1. 343 Designedly irritating the judges. 

Desrgnedness. [f. as prec. + -xe.ss.j The 
quality of being designed or purposed ; intentional 
character. 

1864 in Latham^ Mod. The designedness of the ' co- 
incidence ' was obvious. 

Designer fd/zai-naj). Also 7 designor. [f. 
Design v. + -erI.] One who designs. 

1. One who originates a plan or plans. 
1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 11. II. 151 Thoughtful and 

I cogitative, a great designor. 1736 Hltler Anal. u. Concl. 
Wks. 1874 I. 307 Ten thousand thousand instances of design 
cannot bttt prove a designer. 1863 J. G. Murphy Comm. 
Gen. i. 2 The Great Designer. 

2. In bad sense : One who cherishes evil designs 
or is actuated by selfish purposes; a plotter, 
schemer, intriguer. 

X649 Prynhe Demurrer 83 The greatest designers, plotters 
and lifters up of themselves against the interest of Christ. 
,11704 T. Brown Praise 0/ Wea/th Wks. 1730 1. 84 The 
cunning designer gets into the princes favour. 17*6 in II. 
Campbell Lovc./ctt. Mary Q. Scots (1824 20 Where is one 
faithful friend to be chosen out among a thousand base 
designers? 

3. One who makes an artistic design or plan of 
construction ; a draughtsman ; spec, one whose 
business is to invent or prepare designs or patterns 
for the manufacturer or constructor. 

166a Evelyn Cha/cogr. 147 Where the Workman is not 
an accomplished Designer. 175a Johnson Ramb/er No. 
190 r 10 Sculptors, painters, and designers. i8ox Leeds 
Mercury 21 May 5/x The designers of these tank vessels. 
189a Labour Commission Gloss. No. 9 Designer the archi- 
tect who designs the enrichment for the * modeller ' in tbe 
plastering trade. Mod. A designer in a textile factory. 

Designfal (d/zai-nfnl , a. [f. DEsrcx sb. + 
-ful.J Full of design ; purposed, intentional. 

a $677 (see next]. 1867 I. H. Stirling Crit. Ess. (x868) 
206 The ascription to Kant of designfui reticence and 
intentional obscurity. 1890 — Gifford Lect. tv. 73 The . . 
designfui contrivance of the world. 

Desi'gnfolness. [f. prec. + -xess.] Design- 
fui quality : a. craftiness, scheming ; b. fullness 
of design, intentional or prearranged character. 

a 1677 Barrow Serm. Wks. X716 II. 83 Drawn over with 
..features of base design fulness, 1890 J. H. Stirling 
Gifford Led. v. 94 The designfulness is but contingent. 
Designing d/zarnin,), vbl. sb. [f. Design v, 
■i -I2TG The action of Di:sigx v. ; marking out, 
nomination ; planning, preliminary sketching, etc. 

a x6s8 Raleigh Maxims St. (165X) 77 Upon the design- 
ing of his successour. 1756 Nugent Gr, Tour IV. 92 The 
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designing was by Michael Angelo. 1884 Athenxnm 12 Jan. 
59/1 Both the Dublin cathedrals are of English designing. 

b. Evil design, plotting, scheming. 

1658-9 Burtons Diary (1828) III. 55 Petty designings. 
179S Jemima II. 18 Her suspicions were excited by his 
detected disguise, and probable deep designings. 

c. attrib. 

1711 Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) III. 403 The designing 
Arts . . such as Architecture. 1864 Daily Tel. 29 June, 
It has a 'designing class' at South Kensington. 

Designing (dizai-nirj ),ppi. a. [-ING 2.] 

1. That designs, plans, etc. ; characterized by 
constructive forethought. 

1653 H. More Antid. Ath. n. xi. § 13(1712) 78 A knowing 
and designing Providence. X711 Steele Sped. No. 43 T 3 
We are all Grave, Serious, Designing Men, in our Way. 
1850 M c Cosn Div. Govt, in. i. (1874) 299 The order and 
adaptation of nature suggest a designing mind. 

2. That cherishes evil designs or is actuated by 
ulterior motives; scheming, crafty, artful. 

a 1671 Ld. Fairfax Mem. (1699) 100 The sad consequences 
that crafty and designing men nave brought to pass. 1711 
Addison Sped. No. 131 r 6 The old Knight is impos'd upon 
by a designing Fellow. 1887 Bowen Virg. sEneid 11. 196 
feigned tears and designing sorrow. 

Designingly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] In- 
tentionally; witn evil design or selfish purpose, 
craftily. 

1684 H. More Answ. Bjb, Over prone cunningly and 
designingly to serve their turns. 1879 Baring-Gould 
Germany II. 239 Trades '-unions are an excellent institution, 
if not ignorantly or designingly misdirected. 

Designless (d/zai-nles), a. [f. Design sb. + 
•less.] Void of design or plan ; purposeless. 

1643 Hammond Serm. at Ox/ Wks. 1683 IV. 513 That 
designless love of sinning, a 1691 Boyle Hist. Air xii. 
(1602) 65 These Wounds must have been made by some 
designless Agent. 1883 Jefferies Story of my Heart 59 
The designless, formless chaos of chance-directed matter. 

Desrgnlessly, adv. [f. pree. + -ly 2.] With- 
out design or plan ; with no specific purpose. 

1648 Boyle Seraph. Lor* xiii. (1700) 77 His [the Sun'sl 
visits are made designlessly. a 1691 — Ivks. VI. 80 (R.) Not 
rashly or designlessly sbu filed by a blind hazard. 

t Desi'gninent. Obs. [f. Design v. + -ment.] 
— Designation, Design. 

1. Indication by sign or token. 

1615 Gill Sacr. Philos. ii. 156 No Scripture is so direct. . 
as this for the certaine designement of the time, a 1684 
Leighton Comm. 1 Pet. ii. 14 The them that are sent . . is 
a very clear designment or the inferior governors of those 
times. 

2. Appointment ornominationtooffice orfunction; 
consignment or destination to a fate. 

1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Luke vi. 12 Annot., As a preparation to 
the designement of his Apostles. 1612 'J'. Taylor Comm. 
Titus \. 7 Designemcnts to offices and places. 1642 Jer. 
Taylor Episc. (1647) 93 Paul & Barnabas .. went to the 
Gentiles, by. .speciall designement made at Antioch. 1668 

H. More Div. Dial. iv. xyiii. (1713) 326 No designment of 
them to Sin^ and Damnation. 173a Law Serious C. xxii. 
(1761)420 It is by the express designment of God, that some 
beings are Angels, and others are men. 

3. Appointment, arrangement, or ordination of 
affairs ; planning, designing ; hence, that which is 
planned ; an enterprise, undertaking, design. 

1584 Harsnet Serm. Ezek. (1658) 135 Had he had freedome 
to haue altered Gods Designment, Adams liberty had bene 
aboue the designment of God. 1594 Ord. Prayer In Liturg. 
Serv. Q. Eliz. (1847) 654 Cruel designments so closely 
plotted against her innocent life. 1604 Shaks, Oth. 11. 

I. 22 The desperate Tempest hath so bang'd the Turkes, 
That their designement halts. 161X Coryat Crudities 205 
A very disastrous accident . . frustrated his whole designe- 
ment. 1659 Gent I. Calling (1696) 139 Many hours . . inter- 
vening between the Designment and the Execution [of a 
Duell. 1738 Warburton Div. Legat. 1. 216 A strange 
Jumble as well as Iniquity in this Designment. 

4. Artistic representation, delineation; an out- 
line, sketch ; an original draught or design. 

1570 Dee Math. Pre/, in Billingsley Euclide A j, Of all 
these, liuely designementes .. to be in velame parchement 
described. 1658 Dryuen Death O. Cromwell 96 For though 
some meaner artist's skill were shown . . Yet still the fair 
designment was his own. 1667 — Ess. Dram. Poesie (R.\ 
Shall that excuse the ill painture or designment of them? 
1703 T. N. C//v * C. Purchaser 85 A neat and Ml Expres- 
sion of the 1st Idea or Designment thereof. 

Desilicate (d«rlik*'t \v. [f.De-II. 1.] trans. 
To deprive of silica. Hence Desrlicated Ml. a 

In mod. Diets. 

Desilicify, Desilicize, v. [f. De- II. i.] 

traits. To free from silex or silicon; = Desili- 
conize. Hence DesiU-cifica'tion. 
In mod. Diets. 

Desiliconize (d/sHikon^z), v. [f. De- II. 1.] 

trans* To deprive of or free from silicon. Hence 
Desi liconized ///. a. ; -izlng vbl. sb. and ///. a. ; 
Desiliconiza'tion. 

1881 C R. A. Wright in Eucycl. Brit. XIII. 333 /i (Iron) 
1 he decarbonizing and desiliconizing of iron by the action of 
an oxidizing atmosphere is the essential feature of the 
processes of refining pig iron and of making natural steel. 
1891 Times 8 Oct. 14/6 They had suffered more from desili- 
conization than from desulphurization. 

Desilver dzsHvai), v. [f. De- II. 2.] trans. 
To deprive of its silver, remove the silver from. 

1864 in Webster. x886 Fenn Master 0/ Ceremonies I. ii. 
9 The over-cleaned and de-silvered plated pot. 
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Desilverize (d/sWvaraiz^, v. [f. De- II. i.] 
trans. To extract the silver from (lead or other 
metal). 

187a Raymond Statist. Mines Mining 45oTvto systems 
. .desilverizing and refining two charges of [lead] in twenty- 
four hours. 1886 A. J. Balfour Qnestion 1239 Geld <$• Silver 
Comm., The cost of desilverising the copper. 

Hence Desilverized///, a., Desilverizing vbl. 
sb. and ///. a. ; also Desilverization. 

1870 J. Percy (title\ The Metallurgy of Lead, including 
Desilverization and Cupellation. 187a Raymono Statist. 
Mines $ Mining 449 The desilverizing kettle holds 22,000 
pounds of lead. 1879 Casseirs Techn. Edttc. IV. 49/2 In 
lead pipes the soft desilverised lead is considered best. 

Desinence (de'sinens). [a. F. desinence (t6th 
c. in Hatzfeld) » It. desinenza * a desinence or ter- 
mination* (Florio), ad. med.L. desincntia t f. de- 
sincnt-em : see next.] Termination, ending, close ; 
Gram, a termination, suffix, or ending of a 
word. 

1599 Bp. Hall Sat. Poster., Fettering together the series 
of the verses, with the bondes of like cadence or desinence 
of rime. 1623 Fa vine Theat. Hon. 11. i. 67 The Romaine 
desinence or ending. 1814 Berington Lit. Hist. Mid. 
Ages v. (1846) 273 The ear was thus flattered by a certain 
musical desinence, nor could it a moment doubt where every 
verse closed. 1873 Baedsley Surnames i. (1875) 13 The 
Saxon added * son \ as a desinence, as * Williamson 

Desinent (desinent), a. ? Obs. [ad. L. de- 
stnent-em, pr. pple. of desinere to leave off, close, 
f. De- 1. 1 , 2 + sin&re to leave.] Forming the end, 
terminal ; ending, closing. 

1605 B. J on son Masque Blackness •, Six tritons. .their 
upper parts human.. their desinent parts fish. 1677 Cary 
Chronol. 11. 11. in. Hi. 227 The State was left in Confusion 
..until the 38th desinent of Azariah. Ibid. 228 An. 39 of 
Uzziah desinent. 

Desine'ntial, a. [f. med.L. desinentia (see 
Desinent) + -al.] Pertaining to, or of the nature 
of, a desinence or ending. 

1818 Monthly Mag. XLVI. 322 The desinential charac- 
teristics of the Latin noun. 1869 F. Hall in Lander's 
Tractate 24 The desinential -*7, for *ed [in Scotch pa. pples.] 

Desiner, var. of Decener, Obs. 
1591 Garrard Art Warre 14 Under the charge of a 
Desiner or chiefe of a chamber. 

Desines, ohs. form of Dizziness. 

Desinterressed, var. of Disinteressed a. Obs. 

fDesi'piate, v. Obs.-° [irreg. f. L. desi- 
pere (desipid) to he foolish, f. De- I. 6 + sapere to 
be wise.] intr. To become foolish. 

i6a3 in Cockeram. 1663 F. Hawkins Youth's Beliav. 
102. 

Desipience (disrpiens). [ad. L. desipientia, 
{. desipient-em Desipient : see -ence.] Folly ; 
foolish trifling, silliness. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Desipience is when the sick person 
speaks and doth idly ; dotage. ^ 1882 A. W. Ward Dickens 
ii. 24 Occasional desipience in the form of the wildest 
farce. 1887 Spectator 17 Sept. 1251 The maturity of sweet 
desipience. 

Desi'piency. [see prec, and -ency.] =pree. 
^ 167a Sir T. Browne Lett. Friend § 22 Many are mad but 
in . .one prevalent desipiency. 1856 Titan Mag. Dec. 496 If 
the desipere be but in loco, religion itself will not forbid 
the seasonable desipiency. 

Desipient (d/si'pient), a. rare. [ad. L. desi- 
pient-em, pr. pple. of desipere to be void of under- 
standing, f. De- 1.6 + saptre to know.] Foolish, 
silly ; playing the fool, idly trifling. 

1727 in Bailey vol. II. 1894 Stevenson in Times 2 June 
17/4 In his character of disinterested spectator, gracefully 
desipient. 

Desirability (drzaiojrabHiti). [f. next + -ity.] 
The quality of being desirable; desirableness; 
qnzLsi-concr. (with //.) a desirable condition or thing. 

x8a4 Southey Life $ Corr. (1850) V. 189, 1 see possibilities 
and capabilities and desirabilities. 1859 Farrar Eric 95 
Of this school he often bragged as the acme* of desirability. 
1861 Beresf. Hope Cathedr. igth C. iii. 68 Any de- 
cision upon the distinctive possibility or desirability of new 
cathedrals. 1873 Symonds Grk. Poets iii. 87 The desirability 
of consorting with none but the best company. 

Desirable (d/zaio-ral/l), a. (sb.) Also 7-S 
desireable. [a. F. desirable (12th c. in Ilatzfeld), 
f. desirer to Desire, after L. desiderdbilis '] 

1. Worthy to be desired ; to be wished for. In 
early use often standing for the qualities which 
cause a thing to be desired : Pleasant, delectable, 
choice, excellent, goodly. 

1383 Wyclif Prov. xxi. 20 Desyrable tresor and oile in the 
dwelling place of the rijtwis. c 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn 
xxiii. 80 Blanchardyn .. as that thinge whiche most he 
desyred in this world, dyde accepte this gracyouse and de- 
syrable ansuere. 1573 G - H arv ey Letter-bk. (Camden) 126 
(ireate varietye of desirable flowers. x6n Bible Ezek. xxiii. 
12 She doted vpon the Assyrians . . horsemen riding vpon 
horses, all of them desireable young men. 166a Stillingfl. 
Ortg. Sacr. in. iii. § 7 No evil is in its self desirable, or to 
he chosen. 1783 Watson Philifi III (18391 169 It was surely 
desirable to put a period to these calamities. 1833 J. Hol- 
land Mann/. Metal II. 301 This exceedingly convenient 
and desirable machine. 1891 H. Matthews in Laiu Times 
XCII. 96/1 Some general modifications in the rules .. are 
now desirable. 

f 2. To be regretted or desiderated ; regrettable. 
1650 T. Froysell Gale 0/ Opportunity (1652) 1 Hi lived 
amiable and dyed desirable. 
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f 3. Characterized by or full of desire. Obs. 

1759 Sarah Fielding Ctess cf Dellivyn II. 23 With the 
desireable View of rendering her Smiles or Frowns of Con- 
sequence. 

B. sb. That which is desirable ; a desirable 
property or thing. 

1645 E. Willan in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. xvi. 11 All 
these desirables are encircled within the compass of the first 
remarkable. 17*1 Watts Senn. ii. Wks. 1812 I. 18 He., 
despises fame . . pleasure and riches, and all mortal desir- 
ables. 1797 Mrs. A. M. Bennett Beggar Girl (1813) V. 
52 Besides the desirables it would purchase [etc ]. 1873 
Miss Broughton Nancy II. 82 At that time, you see, he 
had not all the desirables. 

Desi-rableness. [f. prec. + -ness.] 
1. The quality or fact of being desirable. 
1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. I. (1843) 34/1 Discourses upon 
the thing itself, and the desirableness of it. a 1665 J. Good- 
win Filled iv. the Spirit (1867) 125 Matters of lighter con- 
cernment or less desirableness. 1817 Malthus Popul. III. 
App. 229 The desirableness of a great and efficient popula- 
tion. 1836 Froude Hist. Eng. I. 384 To discuss.. the 
desirableness of fulfilling the engagement into which he had 
entered. 

f 2. In active sense : Desirousness. Obs. 

1649 St. Trials, Lieut. -Col. John Lilbnme (R.\ To declare 
my desireableness to keep within the bounds of reason, 
moderation, and discretion. 

Desirably (d/zabTabli), adv. [f. as prec. + 
-ly y .] In a desirable manner ; according to what 
is desirable. 

1823 J. Badcock Dom. Amusem. 70 The ground where you 
would most desirably dig a well. 

t Desi'rant, ppl. a. Obs. [a. F. de'sirant ) pr. 
pple. of dtsirer to desire j repr. L. desiderant-em.'] 
Desiring, desirous of. 

c 1450 Merlin 73 That I sholde remembre the thinge that 
I beste loved . . and that I am moste desiraunte. 

Desire (d^z3i>'j),j^. Forms: 4-5 desir, desyr, 
(desijr, dessire, dissire, -yre), 4-6 desyre, de- 
sier, (5 desyer, desere, 6 desyir), 4- desire. 
[ME. a. OF. desir (12th c. in Litlre), mod.F. dteir 
— Pr. dezir, desire, It. desio, desire, deriv. f. the vb. 
desirare, F. disirer to Desi be : see next.] 

1. The fact or condition of desiring ; that feeling 
or emotion which is directed to the attainment or 
possession of some object from which pleasure or 
satisfaction is expected ; longing, craving ; a parti- 
cular instance of this feeling, a wish. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 3410 5yf l>ou haue grete 
desyre To be clepyd lorde or syre. ^1380 Wyclif Wks. 
(1880) 147 Gret desir of lieuenely bynges. 14 . . Why I can't 
be a nun 303 in E. E. P. (1862) 146 Thy fyrst desyre and 
thyne entent Was to bene a nune professed. 1513 More in 
Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 757 The execrable desyre of 
sovereintie. 163a J. Haywaro tr. Biondfs Eromena 92, 

1 have a great desire to get a sight of him. 165a J. Wright 
tr. Camus' Nat. Paradox 353 Seeing the cards thus shuffled 
to his own desire. # 1653 H. More Antid. Ath. 11. xii. § 15 
(17 1 2) 83 An unsatiable desire after that just and decorous 
temper of Mind. 175a Johnson Rambler No. 206 F4 This 
conflict of desires. 1759 — Rasselas xxxvii, His predomi- 
nant passion was desire of money. 1841 Lane A rab. Nts. I. 

2 The elder King felt a strong desire to see his brother. 1853 
J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. (1873) II- 1- i- n Objects of desire 
to the barbarian. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits t Relig. Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 100 The new age has new desires. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) V. 51 A man should pray to have right desires, 
before he prays that his desires may be fulfilled. 

b. personified, 

1575 Gascoigne Pr. Pleas. Kcnilw., That wretch Desire 
Whom neither death could daunt [etc.]. i8ai Shelley 1 
Prometh. Unk. \. i. 734 As fleet As Desire's lightning feet. 
1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. 1 1, xxvit. 170 Desire has trimmed 
the sails, and Circumstance brings but the breeze to fill 
them. 

2. spec. Physical or sensual appetite ; lust. 

c 1340 Ham pole Prose Tr. 3 This name Ihesu. .dose away 
greuesnes of fleschely desyns. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 
P. R. vii. xliv. (1495) 257 The appetyte of the stomak is 
callyd desyre. a 1400-50 Alexander 4289 To blemysch 
oure blode with bodely dissires. a 1535 Wyatt in TottelCs 
Misc. {Arb.) 224 If thy desire haue ouer thee the power, 
Subject then art thou and no gouernour. x6ix Shaks. 
Cymb. 1. vi. 47 That satiate yet vnsatisfi'd desire. 1711 
Steele Sped. No. 151 f 2 A constant Pruriency of inordinate 
Desire. 1756 Burke Snbl. % B. 111. i, Which shows that 
beauty, ana the passion caused by beauty, which I call love, 
is different from desire. 1867 Baker Nile Tribut. viii. 166 
The flesh of the crocodile is eaten greedily, being supposed 
i to promote desire. 1887 Bowen Virg. JEncidw. 91 Against 
enkindled desire Honour itself was feeble. 

f3. Longing for something lost or rnissed ; 
regret; Desidekutm. Obs. 

c i6ix Chapman Iliad xvn. 380 So unremoved stood these 
steeds, their heads to earth let fall, And warm tears gushing 
from their eyes, with passionate desire Of their kind manager. 

4. A wish as expressed or stated in words ; a re- 
j quest, petition. 

C1340 Cursor M. 105 13 (Trim) J>y desire and py preyere 
I s comen to goddes ere. 1404 Rolls of Parlt.ll I. 549/1 The 
Kyng thanketh hem of here gode desire, willyng put it in 
execution als sone as he wcl may. 1513 Ld. Berners Froiss. 
I. cxiii. 135 The erle sent thyder, at their desyers, John of 
Norwyche, to be their Captayne. 1670 Marvell Corr. 
elxxxvi. Wks. 1872-5 II. 377 The House hath been in con- 
ference with the Lords upon their desire, about the Addresse 
. . concerning Popish Recusants. 1794 Nelson in Nicolas 
Disfi.(tB^) l. 428 The Agents have written desires from me 
to land everything as fast as possible. 1842 Bischoff 
Woollen Manuf. II. 83, I also send, at your desire, a 
general list of articles used in the woollen manufacture. 
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DESIROUS. 



6. trans/. An object of desire; that which one 
desires or longs for. (Originally only contextual). 

i34»-7 0 Alisaunder 1047 Hce hoped to hauc there of his 
hertes desyres. 1413 Pilgr. Sowle I. xxxix. (Caxton, repr. 

Uc&awe that hencmyght nought acheuenhysdesyre. 
>S35 Cover dale I's. liii. lliv.J 7 So that myne eye seyth his 
desyre vpon myne enemies. 1611 IJiblk liaggai ii. 7 The 
desire of nil nations shall come. 1699 Dam her I oy. II. it. i. 
We steered off to the North expecting a Sea-llree* at 
K.N.E. and the third day had our desire. 1709 Steels 
Tatter No. 159 r 5 Farewel my Terentia, my Heart's De. 
sire, farewel. 173a Fielding Mock Doctor Ded., That 
politeness which., has made you the desire of the great, and 
the envy of the whole profession. 1863 Tennyson Welcome 
Alex., Welcome her, welcome the land's desire. 

Desire (d/js3i«\x) f v. Also 3-7 desyre, 4 de- 
sirre, 4-5 disire, -yre, 4-6 desir, 5 dissire, -yre, 
desier, desyr, disere, 5-6 dessire, -yre, dyssire, 
-yre, 6 dissier. [ME. a. OF. desire-r (earlier 
destdrer, desirrer) - Vx.desirar, It. dtsiart, disirart, 
Rom. type desirare :— L. desidtrdre to miss, long 
for, desire : see Desiderate v.] 

1. trans. To have a strong wish for ; to long for, 
covet, crave, a. with simple obj. 

0*30 Halt Meld. 11 Ant benne wile .. J>e king of alle 
kinges desire be to leofmon. 1340 Ayenb. 244 J>er is. .al bet 
herte may wylnj. and of guod desiri. a 1400-50 A lexandcr 
922 To be kyng he kest slik a hate, bat he desiris his dcth. 
1538 Starkey England 1. i. 31 Of al thyng best and most to 
be desyryd. »6o7-ij Hacon Ess., Empire (A rb.) 294 It is a 
miserable state of mindc to have few thinges to desier, and 
manic thinges to feare. 167a Milton Hist. Eng. iy. Wks. 
( 1 8s 1 ) 1 69 O iTa . . a cu me I y Person . . mu ch desi r'd of th e people ; 
and such his virtue . . as might have otherwise been worthy 
to have reigned. 1832 Tennyson l Of old snt Freedom on 
the heights. Her open eyes desire the truth. 1871 R. Ellis 
Catullus lxii. so Many a wistful boy and maidens many 
desire it. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 3) I. roi Do not all men 
desire happiness? 

b. with infin. : To wish, long (fo be, have, doX 
a 1300 Cursor M. 10486 (Cott.) Suilk a worthi sun . . Alssco 
desird for tohaf. c 1400 Mai/ndsv. (Roxb.)xiv. 62 Desirand 
to see bare wifes and bare childer. c 1425 II ampole's Psalter 
Metr. Pref. 29 Who so desires it to know. 1509 Hawks 
Past. Pleas, xvm. vi, To speke wyth her gretly desyryngc. 
1603 Shaks. Ham. iv. v. 140 If you desire to know the 
certaintie. 1697 Dryden sEneid a. i/tit., Since . . Troy's 
disastrous end [you] desire to know. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 3) IV. 30 They do not desire to bring down their theory 
to the level of their practice. 
C with obj. clause. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 1801 (Trin.) J>enne desired po caittfs badde 
Pat >ei had ben by noe laddc. ciooo Shaks. Sonn. Ixi. 3 
Dost thou desire my slumbers should be broken? 1784 
CowreR Tiroc. 8u 'lo you .. Who wise yourselves, desire 
your sons should learn Your wisdom. 1850 Tennyson In 
Mem. li. 1 Do we indeed desire the dead Should still he 
near us? 1859 — Lancelot «J« Elaine 1089 You desire your 
child to live. 

2. intr. (or absot.) To have or feel a desire. 

>393 Gower Coaf. II. 5 For she, which lovcth him to-fore, 
Desireth ever more and more. 161 1 Hibi.b Prov. xiii. 4 The 
soule of the sluggard desireth, and hath nothing. 1620 
Suelton C?wlv. 1 1 1, v, He that will not when he may, when ! 
he desireth shall have nay. a 1831 A. Knox Rem. I. 37 , 
In moral matters, to desire, and possess, differ in degree, ! 
rather than reality. 1875 Iowett Plato(cd. a) 1.68 He who I 
desires, desires that of which he is in want. 

t b. Const, after, to, etc. Obs. 

a 1300 Holy Pode 347 in Leg. Rocxi 46 po desirede J c 
quene muche after be nailes >re War-wib our lord was 
Inailed to be tre. a 1325 Prose Psalter xhli]. 1 As be hcrt 
dcsiret to be wcllcs of waters, so de-sired my soule to be, 
Lord. 1477 Norton Ord. Alch. Proem in Ashm. (1653) 6 
5 verv 1 ?. ! ! tatc d«sireth after good. 1549-61 Sternhold & H. 
Ps. cxlin. 6 My soule desireth after thee. 

t 3. trans. Of things : To require, need, demand. 

1577 H. Gooes Heresbach's Husb. 1. (1586* 29 It desyreth 
a moyst ground, riche and good. 1587 G olding De Moma y 
** v, « 397 1 rue beautie desireth no pa'.nting. 1591 Spenser 
Tears 0/ Muses 541 A doleful case desires a dolefull song. 
1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts 392 There be many kind es 
or Wise, and every one of them desireth a particular tractate. 

4. To long for (something lost) ; to feel the loss 
of, miss, regret, desiderate. (In quot. 1614, pass., 
to be missed, to be wanting.) Obs. or arch. 

I5S7 North tr. Gueuara's Diall Pr. 232 b/2 On the death 
of thy child Vertssimus, thy sonne so much desired. 
161 1 Bible a Chroa. xxi. so He reigned in lerusalein 
eight yeeres, and departed without being desired. 1614 
Seloen Titles Hon. 142 Otherwise . . Pharaohs discretion 
would have been much desired. 1658 Rowland Moufet's 
Theat. Ins. Ep. Ded., That the Reader.. may not desire nn 
kpistle. or complain that there is one wanting. 1869 
I EXNYSON Holy Grail 897 And now his chair desires him 
here in \ aio. 

5. To express a wish for (an object) ; to ask 
for, reqnest. 

Const, a. with simple obj. : to d. a thing ; b. to d. a thing 
of, from (f at) a person {arch.) ; e. with inf. obj. ; to d. to 
know, have, etc., something ; d. with obj. cl. % to d. that . . . 
t J'. c \3HOuy Warzv. (A.>3ooErls, doukesof be best. .Me 
[felicej hauc desired aplijt, pat neucr of me hadde siat. 
c: 1350 ttill. Paleme 4583, I desired bis damiscle. .To haue 
mre to pi bro)>er . . Ac hire moder in no maner hire nold me 
graunte. c 1450 Merlin 27 When thei wiste that Vortiger 

/ Tew P CCS ' thcy wcrc S Iatldc - l6 & Burton's Diary 
(1828) I. 39, 1 move that his Highness's advice may be de- 
sired in it. 1754 Chatham Lett. Nep/uno iv. 21 If you are 
forced to desire farther information ..do it with proper 
apologies, 1841 Lane Arab. Nts. I. 97, I had spared thee, 
nut thou desiredst my death. 

b. c 1400 Destr. 1 roy 7897 J>ai . . rent to bat souerain . . 
dessirond full depely delyuerans of hir. 1535 Coverdalr 
t Kings 11. 16 Now desyre I one peticion of the. — Job 



xxxi. 16 When the poore desyred eny t hinge at me, bai:e I 
denyed it them? 1651 Sir E. Nicholas in N. Papers 
(Camden » 283 What you desire from mee. 1666 pEns 
Diary 5 Dec, I gave him my tong.. which he has often 
desired of me. 

0. c 1400 Destr. Troy 1022 To these kynges he come . . 
And tn haue of hor helpe hertely dissyred. 1450 W. Somner 
in Four C. Eng. Lett. 4 The tnaister desyryd to wete yf the 
shepmen wolde holde with the duke. 1563 Aar. Parker 
Corr. (Parker Soc.) 191, I.. thereupon desired to have the 
Council's letters. 1785 Mod. Times I. 16 He desired 
never to hear any thing of me. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth 
xxxiii, He alighted at the Dominican Convent, and desired 
to see the Duke of Albany. 1887 Uowen v'irg. Auneid m. 
358 Speech I crave of the seer, and desire his counsel to 
learn. 

d. 1404 Rolls of Parti. III. 549/1 The Comunes desiren 
that the Kyng shulde leve upon his owne. 1656 Burtoti's 
Diary {xlal) I. 80, I desire it may not die. 1689 Tryal 
Bps. 19 We desire it may be read in English for we don't 
understand Law- Latin. 1738 SwtFT Pol. Co/n>ersat. 98 Run 
to my Lady M— ; and desire she will rememl>er to be here 
at Six. 1823 Soutiiev Hist.Penins. War I. 176 He desired 
Velarde would write to the court. 

6. To express a wish lo (a person"* ; to request, 
pray, entreat. 

t a. with simple object : to make a request to (obs.) ; 
t b. to d. a person a thing, or of a thing (obs.) ; 0. to d. a 
person to do something (the most freq. construction > ; d. to 
d. a person that, or ofk person that . . . 

t a. 15*6-34 Tinoale John xii. 21 Certayne Grekes. .cam 
to Philip . . and desired him, sayinge : Syr we wolde fayne 
se lesus. t $63-87 Foxa A. 4 M. (1596) 32/2 John spake 
unto him, and desired him in like maner and contestation 
as before. 

tb. rrxsss HoorER in Coverdale Lett. Mart. (1564) 127 
Repente, and desyre god of forgeuenes. 1583 Golding 
Calvin on Dent, xviii. 105 If a Childe ..desire his Father 
some fond or euill thing. 1596 Shaks. Merch. V. iv. i. 403, 
I humbly doc desire your Grace of pardon. 

C <*»533 Ld. Berners Huon lxi. 212, 1 desyTe yon to 
shew me where ye have ben. 11563 Cavendish Metr. Vis. 
in Life Wolsey (1825) II. 134 Desyryng me vouchesalve for 
to consent To wright their myshappe. 1681 Temple Mem. 111. 
Wks. 1731 I. 3^3 The Duke of Monmouth being Chancellor, 
Idesir'dthe King to speak to him. 1710 Swift Lett. 10 Oct. 
(1767) 1 II. si He desires me to dine with him again on Sun- 
day. 1747 Col. Rec. Pennsyh. V. 11S Thomas McGee . . 
who was desir'd to do it. 1786 Sus. Haswell Victoria II. 
07 Lady Wealthy. . desired her to. .desire the steward give 
her twelve guineas. 1833 Marhyat P. Simple ix, He de- 
sired us to 1 toe a line,' which means to stand in a row. 

d. 1523 Ld. Uerners Froiss. I. cviii. 130, I desyre you 
that we may abyde in composicyon. 1539 Cmanmer Matt. 
xvi. 1 The Pharises also with the Saduces .. desyred him 
that he wolde shewe them a sygne from heuen. 1585 T. 
Washington tr. Mcholay's Voy. 1. xxi. 27 The Bascha sent 
to desire the Ambassador that the next day he would come 
to his solemne dynner. 1611 Bible Dan. ii. 16 Then Daniel 
went in and desired of the King, that hee would giue him 
time. 1822 Shelley Chas. I, 11. 456 Go desire Lady Jane 
She place my lute. 

t 7. To request to know or to be told ; to ask. 

c 1477 Caxton Jason gs b, lascn . . desired the waye. 1708 
Hearne Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) II. 107 Mr. Watts came 
to me.. and desir'd of me whether I were a Congregation 
Man. 

f 8. To request the presence or attendance of; lo 
invite. Obs. 

c 1335 Coer dc L. 6871 Sayc, that I hym desyre, And al his 
cursed cumpany in fere. 1530 Pals<;r. 513 '2, I desyre to 
dynner, or to n feest, or any repast, je semons. 1554 
Bradford in Strype Eccl. Mem. III. App. xxxi. 85, I was 
desyred by a neighbour . . ayenst this day to dyner. 1583 
Satir. Poem Reform, xlv. Leg. Bp. St. Androis 250 This 
bischop, beand present thair, Desyrit him hamc. r6o6 Shaks. 
Tr. A Cr, iv. v. 150, I would desire My famous Cousin to 
our Grecian Tents. 1606 G. W[oodcockf.] tr. Hist. Ivitine 
88 b, Arsinoe. . desired Phillip into her Citly Cassandria. 
f b. To invite to a course of action, etc. 

c 1314. Guy li 'anu. (A.) 634 J>ow dost me litel worbschipe, 
When pou me desi rest to schenscliipe. 1523 Ld. Bernkrs 
Froiss. I. cxv. 136 Ve haue desyred vs to a thynge that is 
great and weyghtie. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 145 But I 
shall we dance, if they desire vs too 't? 164s Cromwell 1 
Lett. 4 Aug., I sent one Mr. Lee to them, To certify the 
peaceableness of my intentions, and to desire them to peace- 
ableness. 

Desired (d/zaiaud),///. a. [f. prec. + -ed 1.] 
1. Wished for, longed for, elc. : see ihe vb. 
1383 Wvci.if Haggaili.B Thedesirid to alle folkis shal cume. 
a 1440 Found. St. Bartholomeio' s 43 To 3cue the a jeifte of 
desirid helth. x6ix Shaks. Cymb. 111. v. 62 To her desir'd 
Posthumus. 161 1 Bible Ps. cvii. 30 So he bringeth them 
vnto their desired hauen. 1655 Earl Orrery Parthen.is6y6) 
21 At last, the long desired day appear'd. 1855 Macaulav 
Hist. Eng. IV. 206 The long desired title of Elector of 
Hanover. 

1 2. Missed, regretted, desiderated. Obs. 

rt *533 Ltx Burners Gold. Bk. M.Anrel. (1546) Ddja» 
Of the death of suche an entierly desyTed husbande. 

f3. Affected with desire; longing, desirous. 
[ = L. cupidus.] Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 28505 (Cott.) Gerndand i haf oft ben 
desird o bire wymmen seen, c 1489 Caxton Plant ha rdyn 
158 She . . was sore desired to know of hym som gode 
tydynges. 1598 Yong Diana 318 If thy sweete voice .. 
might sound in our desired eares with some happie song. 

Hence Desi'redly adv., in a desired manner ; 
f according to one's own desire, ton amort (obs.; 
cf. Desirously) ; Desi'redness, the condition of 
being desired. 

1625 Bp. Molntacu App. Cxsarti He being Pater miser r. 
cordiarum, and wholly, freely, and desiredly, giving, oc- 
casioning, procuring, effecting our salvation. 1666 G. Alsop 
Maryland (1869) 46 Every man lives quietly, and follows 



his labor and imployment dcairedly. 1888 P II. WiCKSTntn 
Alphabet Econ. Sc. 8, i am not aware of any recognised 
word, however, which signifies the quality of being doircd. 
[Desirableness' conveys the idea that the thing not only is 
but deserves to be desired. 4 Desiredness ' is not English, 
but I shall nevertheless use it as occasion may require. 1880 
Sat. Rev. 16 Feb. 108/1 His introduction into the English 
language of * desiredness*. 

Desrrefal, a. Now rare. [f. Desi he sb. + 

-FL'L.J 

f 1. Greatly to be desired, desirable. Obs. or arch. 

1382 Wyclif Dan. x. 3 V eete not deiireful breede. 1435 
Misyn hire of Loz'e 76 Delcctabyl & desirefull it is in bi 
praysinge to be. c 1510 Mow Ptcns Wks. i S More desire- 
full is it. .to be condemned of the worlde. and exalted of God, 
then to be exalted of the world and condemned of god. 1580 
Sidnev Arcadia (1622) 434 Euery thing wan either vehe- 
mently desirefulL orextrenmely terrihle. 1877 Blackie Wise 
Men 08 A brood of desireful maidens immortal. 

2. Full of desire; desirons ; wishfttl, eager. 

15a . Harclay Sallust's Jugurth 55 a, To suche desyrefull 
myndes as they had, nothyng coude to fast be hasted. 1540 
Morysinr Vwes* Introd. Wy sd. Pref. A ij b, Alwny helpynge 
some, and stylle desyrefull to helpe mo. 1553 Grimaldp. 
Cicero's Offices 1. 68 So desireful of . . learning y* nature 
of things. 180a C K Norton Dante's Paradise v. 39 
Beatrice, .all desireful turned herself again to that region. 

Hence tDesi-refolness, Vbs. t the state or quality 
of being desirous ; eagerness. 

1548 Udall etc. Erasm. Par. Luke Pref. 8 He with greate 
desircfulnes.se useth to reade. Ibid. ix. 56 Toke out of 
their stomakes all desierfulnesse of doyng vengeaunce. 

Desireless (d/zai^jles), a. [f. as prec. + -less.] 
Devoid of desire or longing. 

1607 Topsell Serpents (1653) 758 Desirelesse it seeks these 
drinks and meats. 1640 Up. Keynolus Passions xl. 524 The 
Will is left Hopelesse, and therefore Desirelesse. 1856 
R. A. Vauchan Mystics (i860) I. 354 Our spirit becomes 
desireless, as though there were nothing, .of which we stood 
in need. 

Desirer (dtoivraj). [f. Desire v. + -er].] 
One who desires. 

f 1450 tr. De imitatione III. xxxvi, There are many de- 
sircres of cootemplacion. 1548 R. Hutten Sum of Diui- 
uitie A vj b, It is expedient that ther be many desirers 
of the office. 1S79 Coverualz Bk. Death xiii. 58 Earnest 
desirers of innocency. a 1613 OvERnLRV A Wife (1638) 108 
A desirer of learning. 1665 M anley Grotin?' Low C. H arres 
105 Vet never ceased to admonish all desirers of novelty. 
a 1691 Baxter in Tulloch Eng. Purit. iii. (1861) 366 1 le was 
a great desirer of such abatements as might restore us all to 
serviceablencss. 

Desiring fd/z3io-rirj\ vb/ sb. [f. Desike v. + 
-tsa 1.] The action of the verb Desire ; longing, 
desire. (Now rare or Obs. cxc. as gerund.) 

1377 Langl. /'. PI. B. xiii. 356 J>orw coueityse and vn- 
kynde desyryngc. 1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. 1 W. dc W. 14951 
11. 235 b/i The desyrynges of the flesshc. 1593 *'"• Watson 
Tears of Faucie xx. Poems fArb.) 188 If he at first had 
banisht loues desiring. 1677 Gilpin Demonot. (1867) 63 Uy 
* lust 1 I mean those general desirings of our minds afierany 
unlawful object which are forbidden in ihe tenth command- 
ment. Mod. One cannot gain honour merely by desiring it. 

Desi ring, ///. a. [L Desikk v. + -i.ng That 
desires ; longing, desirous. 

c 1386 Chaucer Melib. p6n A man that is to desirynge 
for to gete riches, c 1489 Caxton Sonnet 0/ Aymon xxiii. 
407 They were sore desyrynge for to see thcyr wvves, iheyr 
chyldren, and tlieyr londcs. 1553 IIuloet, Desirous or de- 
sirynge, appetens, auidus. 1593 Shaks. Rich. II, v. ii. 14 
So many greedy lookes of yong and old, Through Case- 
ments darted their desiring eyes Vpon his visage, a 1700 
Drvpen (J.) Jove beheld it with a desiring look. 

Desi-ringly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly'-'J With 
desire, desirously, longingly. 

155a Hcloet, Desirously, or wyth desyre, or desiringly, 
cupide. 166a j. Chandler I 'an Helmont's Oriat. Pref. to 
Rdr., My Spirit, .desiringly desiring thorowly to know the 
whole sacred Art. 1821 Coleridge Lett. Convers. ^c. II. 
35 The voice within, whenever the heart desiringly listens 
thereto. 

Desirous (d/zat*T0s\ a. Also 5 desirouse, 
-rose, desyrows, dessyrous, -rus, dissynis, 
dyssiru8, 5-6 desyrous(e, 6 desyreous, -rus, 
-rowus, desierous, dissirous, 7 desireous. [a. 
AFr. desirous = OF. desirtus Earlier dtsidros, dc- 
sirrus, mod.F. de'sireux) = Pr. deziros, It. desideroso 
:— late L. or Rom. dcsidtros-us, f. slem of dcslder-are 
to Dksire : see -ous. Orig. with stress on third 
and first syllable.] 

1. Having desire or longing ; characterized by or 
full of desire ; wishful ; desiring. 

a. with of; also t to fobs. rare). 

c 1300 A". A lis. 416 Olimpias stont by fore Neptanabus Of 
hire ncowe love wel desirous, c 1400 Destr. Troy 8003 M ore 
dessyrous to the dede, ben I dein can. 1489 Caxton Faytes 
of A. lit. i. 169 A dyscyple desyrouse of lernynge. 1508 
Dunbar Goldyn Targe 54 As falcounn swift desyrouse of 
hir pray. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 111. 2a 1 They that 
haue a desirous mind of amendment. i6xt KiaLE Transl. 
Pref 4 The Grecians being desirous of learning. »7<5 Young 
Cen tanr L Wks. 1757 IV. 135 Man is not only desirous, but 
ambitious too, of happiness. 1891 Law Reports Weekly 
Notes 78/a The lessor was desirous of pulling the house 
down and building a new one. 

b. with inf. 

c 1374 Chaucer Former Age 59 Ne nembrot desyrous To 
regne had nat maad his towres hye. c 1489 Caxton Blan^ 
chardyn vh\ 29 Ryght desyrouse to here tydynges of ber 
louer. 1555 Eden Decades 158 Owre men . . were desyrous to 
see the towne. 1651 Horses Leviath. tv. xlv. 360 lie is de- 
sirous to save himselfc from death. 175a Johnson Rambler 



DESIROUSLY. 

No. 207 p 9 We never find ourselves so desirous to finish, as 
in the latter part of our work, i860 Tynoall Gtac. i?xvi. 66 
Being desirous to learn something of its [the glacier's] 
general features. 
C« with obj. clause. 

1601 Shaks. Twel. N. 111. i, 83 My Neecc is desirous you 
should enter. t6«5 Bacon Ess*, Revenge (Arb.) 503 Some. . 
are Desirous the party should know, 163* J. Hayward tr. 
BiondCs Eromena 18 That I, desirous we might recover 
againe our liberty. 1828 Scott M. Perth iii. He averted 
his face, as if desirous that his emotion should not be read 
upon his countenance. 

d, simply. 

^1485 Digby Myst. (1882) lit. 1110 To shew desyrows 
hartes 1 am full nere. 1535 Coyerdale 2 Saw. xxiii. 15 
Dauid was desyrous, and sayde : Wolde God y* some man 
wolde fetch me a drynke of water. 1667 Milton P. L. v, 
631 From dance to sweet repast they turn Desirous. 

f 2. Of feelings, actions, etc. : Characterized by, 
of the nature of, or expressing, desire or longing ; 
sometimes in bad sense, covetous. Obs. 

a 1420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 1403 The desirous talent 
Ye han to goode. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 272/2 Thou hast 
brought me into a desyrous affection. 1509 Barclay Shyp 
of Folys{i$yo) 178 Alas note well thy desirous vanitie, 1580 
Sidney A rcadia (1622) 166 With a desirous sigh, 1653 L, S. 
People's Liberty ii. 4 The word for desire . . implieth a de- 
sirous affection. 

f 3. Full of eagerness or spirit ; eager, ardent 
(esp. in deeds of arms), Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Sgr.'s T. 15 Yong, fressh, strong, and in 
Armes desirous, As any Bacheler of al his hous. 1393 Gow kr 
Con/. 1. 89 Of amies he was desirous^ Chivalerous and 
amorous. ^ c 1450 tr. De Imitaiione 111. xii, J>at bou be not a 
louer of biself, but a desirous folower of my wille. c 1470 
Henry Wallace it. 2 In prys of armys desirous and sauage. 
1470-85 Malory Arthur iv. iii, A good knyght and ful de- 
syrous in armes. [Modernized reprint of 1634 desirous.] 

f 4. Longing for something lost ; regretful. Obs. 
rare. (Cf. Desire sb. 3, v. 4.) 

C1485 Digby Myst.{\ZZi) iv. 1077 My swete lorde of be 
which desirose I am, and nedes must be. 

f 5. Exciting desire ; desirable; pleasant, delect- 
able. Obs. 

1430 Lyog. Chron. Troy 1. viii, The lusty season freshe and 
desyrous. 1556 in Strype Eccl. Mem. \ . App. lxi. 219 Wliiche 
most desirous daye of thy comfortable comniynge hasten, 
deare Lorde. 1684 Bi nyan Pilgr. 11, 96 They make the 
Woods, and Groves, and Solitary places, places desirous to 
be in. 1728 Gay Begg. Op. 11. i, Wine inspires us, And fires 
us. .Women and Wine should Life employ. Is there ought 
else on Earth desirous ? [i796cf. Pegck Anonym. (1809) 434. j 

Desirously (ci;z3i>T3sli),a^. Now [f. 
prec. + -ly 2 .] 

1. With desire or longing; wishfully, eagerly, 
longingly. (Frequent in 16— 17th centtuies.) 

c 1400 Test. Loz'e ill. (1560) 301/1 By which ye be draw 
desirously any thyng to wilne in coveitous manner. 1504 
Atkynson tr. De Imitatione tit. ii, I bescche the humbly & 
desirously . . that thou vouchesaue to speke to me thy selfe. 
1556 J. Hkywooo Spider $ F. lxxi. title, Desirously deuis- 
ing: by what meane to get peace, 1603 Knolles Hist. 
Turks (1621)62 Which courtesie the Count ie desirously em- 
braced. 1692 South Serm. (1697 I. 326 Do they hasten to 
their Devotions. .Or do they not rather come hither slowly, 
sit here uneasily and depart desirously? 1836 W. Irving 
Astoria (1849) 37 I* • • had been . . desirously contemplated 
by powerful associations and maternal governments, 
f b. With earnest desire, earnestly. Obs. 

1502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) iv. ix. 192 The 
confessour ought to be well aduysed and hym enfourme- 
desyrously. Ibid. iv. xxii. 291 Righte desyrously euery 
relygyous ought for to kepe hym from the tellynge of 
lesynges. 1647 F. Bland Souldiers March 44 One short 
Observation more would I desirously commend to your 
Christian piety. 

1 2. Of one's own desire or wish ; willingly, 
readily. Obs. 

1^31 Elyot Gov. ii. xiii, Sucbe one as desirously will par- 
ticipate with his frende all his good fortune. 1589 Cocan 
Haven Health cexv. (1636) 233 The superfluities, .with the 
wine, shall be drawne off the stomack. .but nature doth not 
so desirously draw Ale. 1635 Earl Strafforo Lett. (1739) 
I. 390 If. .1 could have avoided meddling with him, I should 
not desirously have begun with a Gentleman . . of so . . tur- 
bulent a Disposition. 

Desi'rousness. Now rare, [f- as prec. + 
-ness.] The quality of being desirous ; wishful- 
ness, eagerness. 

1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. vii. 5 As though his desyrouse- 
nessc too reigne had moved hym too trayterous rebellion. 
1665 Boyle Occas. Refl. (1845) 366 My desirousness of 
piety in a Preacher. 187a A. Raleigh in Spurgeon Treas. 
Dav. Ps. cxix. 20 Dr. Chalmers . . summed up his own at- 
tainments in the word ' desirousness/ 

Desist (d/zrst), v. Also 6 -syste, -cist, 7 dis- 
sist. [a. OF. dtsister (1358 in Littre* ; mod,F, de'-), 
ad. L. desist-ere, f. De- 2 + sistere to stop, stand 
still.] 

1. intr. To cease {from some action or proce- 
dure) ; to stop, leave off, give over, forbear. 

1530 Palsgr. 514/1, 1 counsayle you desyst from this pur- 
pose. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 62, 1 pray the to decist fra that 
tideus melancolic orison. 1585 T. Washington tr. Nicho- 
lay's V oy. 1. xv. 16 Notwithstanding [theyl did not desist 
of their enterprise. 163a J. Haywaro tr. Biondfs Ero- 
mena 100 At last, quite wearied with kissing and weep- 
ing, they were faine to desist. 175a Fielding Amelia 121 
Men should therefore desist from this enormous crime. 
a 1859 Macaulay Hist. Eng. V. 51 The Peers desisted from 
urging a request which seemed likely to be ungraciously re- 
fused. 1866 Kingsley Herew. iii, He shouted to the com- 
batants to desist. 
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t b. Const, in. Obs. \ 
a 1774 Goldsm. tr. Scarrotts Comic Rom. (1775) II. 176 
Request that he would desist in his gallantries to me. 1795 
Fate of Sedley 11. 140 He only begged me to desist ,. in 
thinking of such an union. 184a C. Whitehead R. Savage 
(1845) II. viii. 275, 1 desisted in the attempt ; more properly 
to speak, I declined it. 
t C. Const, inf. with to. Obs. 

1539 Act 31 Hen. VIII, c. 12 Diuers idell.. persons, .haue 
not desisted to take egges of faueons . . out of the nestes. 
1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 1. Hi. 49 What do we then, hut. .at 
least, desist To builde at all ? 1647-8 Cotterell Davila's 
Hist. Fr. (1678) 19 Never desisted to persecute them. 1655- 
60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 160/1 Gods always were, to 
be desisted never. 

d. To cease to prefer a claim. 

1673 Pennsylv. Archives I. 32 We doe hereby dissist off 
the same land. 

2. To come to an end, cease, terminate. Obs. 
rare. 

a 1657 Sir J. Balfour Attn. Scot. (1824-5) II. 254 The 
vrging of the Perth artickells must ceasse and desist. 

T" 3. trans. To leave off, discontinue. Obs. 

1509 Barclay Shyp cf Folys (1570) 107 Thou foole desist 
thy wordes vayne. 1599 in Beveridge Hist. India 1. 1. x. 225 
They shuld be required to desist their viage. 1679 Oates j 
Narr. Popish Plot $$ He ordered the said Blundef, not to 
desist the business in hand. 1753 Stewart"'* Trial 209 The 
uncle desisted further inquiry. 1784 New Spectator xi. 6/1 
Unless they desist their attacks on the fair milliner. 

f 4. To withstand (? error for resist), Obs. rare- 1 . I 

1548 Bodrugan (Adams) Epit. Kings Title H iv, Who of 
you by reason or otherwise is able to desist my persuasion 
of this vnion. 

Hence Desrsting vbl. sb. 

1607 Hieron Wks. I. 270 There was no desisting from 
former courses, no breaking off of olde svnnes. 1709 Hearne 
Collect. 13 Mar., Mr, Lhuyd. .has carried his Point, .owing 
to my desisting. 

Desistance (d/zrstans). Also -ence. [f. De- 
sist v. : cf. OF. desistance. -ence (1300 in Godef.) : 
see -ance.] The action of desisting, leaving off, or 
forbearing to proceed ; cessation, discontinuance 
of action. 

1632 Lithcow Trav. 1. 4, 1 partly forbeare. .and reconciled 
times pleading desistance, moderate discretion inserteth 
silent patience. 1648 Boyle Seraph. Love xiii. (1700} 78 
Men.. make it both the Motive and the Excuse of their , 
Desistance from giving any more, That they have given I 
already. 1768 Woman of Honor III. 48 It is an argument 
the more for your desistence. 1803 S. Pegce A need. Eng. 
Lang,, A word commanding cessation and desistance, 1879 
H. Spencer Data of Ethics vi. § 33. 79 Life is maintained 
by persistence in acts which conduce to it, and desistance i 
from acts which impede it. ^ 1884 — in igth Cent. Nov. 837, 
I must here close the discussion, so far as my own desistence 
enables me. 

t Desi'stency. Obs. rare- 1 . [£ \..desistent- 
em, pr. pple. of desist ere : see Desist and -ency.] 
Cessation. 

1615 Marr. Wiving i. in Hart Misc. (Malh.)IIl. 255 
End of the world and desistency of all things, 

Desi'stive, a. rare. [f. Desist v. + -ive.] 
Ending, concluding. 1836 in Smart. 

Desition (d/si-Jan). ff. L. t)pe *desitio?i-em, 
n. of action f. desinere, desit- to leave off, cease : see 
Desixent.] Termination or cessation of being; 
ceasing to be ; ending. 

1613 R. Sheldon Serm. St. Martin's 35 The consecra- 
tions, oblations, consumptions, desitions of Christ,which they 
make daily . . vpon their prophane altars. 1645 Souls Im- I 
mortality Defended 27 (L.) The soul must be immortal and 
unsuhject to death or desition. 1867 Bp. Forbes Explan. 
39 Art. xxviii. (1881) 550 The plain words of Scripture, in 
that they freely use the word ' bread ' to describe the Blessed 
Sacrament after consecration, go against the desition of the 
signutu therein. Ibid. 551 Such a change, .as would involve 
a physical desition of what before existed. 1890 A. L. Moore 
Hist. Ref 139 note, Nor does the statement . . on the doc. 
trine of the Sacrament expressly assert the desition of the 
natural substance of the elements, 

t Desitive (de-sitiv), a. and sb. rare. Obs. [f. 
L. desit-, ppl. stem of desinifre to cease + -ive.] 

A. adj. Logic. Of a proposition : Having refer- 
ence to the end or conclusion of a matter. 

1725 Watts Logic m. ii. § 4 Inceptive and desitive propo- 
sitions ; as, the fogs vanish as the sun rises; but the fogs 
have not yet begun to vanish ; therefore the sun is not yet 
risen. 

B. sb. A desitive proposition. 

1725 Watts Logic 11, ii. § 6 lnceptives and desitives, which 
relate to the beginning or ending of any thing ; as the Latin 
tongue is not yet forgotten. 

Desjune, var. of Disjcne, Obs.. breakfast. 
Desk (desk),^. Also 5-6 deske, (5-7 desque, 
6 dexe, dext), 6-8 Sc. dask. [ME. deske. app. 
immed, ad. med,L, desca c enm descis et scamnis, 
et aliis ornamentis' (^1250 in Du Cange), The 
latter is to be referred ultimately to L. discus 
(also used in med.L. in the sense 1 table of which 
the regular Romanic form remains in It. desco 'a 
deske, a table, a boord, a counting boord ; also 
a forme, a bench, a seat, or stoole ' (Florio). Prob. 
from this It. desco. the med.L. desca fern, (like 
mensa. tabula) was formed. 

Desk was in no way actually connected with dish, OE. 
disc, ME, disch, although OE. disc, WGer. disk, was itself 
an ancient adoption of L. discus. The OFr, repr. of L, 
discus, Rom, desco, Pr. des, was dels, Eng. Dais. Thus 
dais, desk, dish, disk, all originate in the same word.] 



DESK. 

1. An article of furniture for a library, study, 
church, school, or office, the essential feature of 
which is a table, board, or the like, intended to 
serve as a rest for a book, manuscript, writing- 
paper, etc., while reading or writing, for which pur- 
pose the surface usually presents a suitable slope. 

The name is applied to articles differing greatly 
in details of construction and in accessories, ac- 
cording to their particular purpose, which is often 
indicated by a qualification, as litany-) music-, 
prayer-, reading-^ school-j writing-desk, etc. 

It may be a simple table, board, or shelf fixed at a con- 
venient height for resting a book, etc., while reading or 
writing, or fitted on a small frame so as to be placed on a 
table, or upon a taller frame, with legs, etc., so as itself to 
stand on the floor, or it may be more or less elaborately 
provided with shelves for books, and with drawers and re. 
ceptacles for papers, documents, etc., such as are required 
for use in a library, study, school, or office. 

a. As a requisite for reading or writing on, or 
studying at. 

c 1386 Chaucer Frank I. T. 400 At Orliens in studie a book 
he say Of Magyk natureel, which his felawe . . Hadde prively 
vpon his desk [v.r. deske] ylaft. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 299 
Leterone or lectorne, deske, lectrinum, etc. a 1500 Orol. 
Sap. in Anglia X, 356 Lcnynge hym vpon a deske. 1581 
Mulc aster Positions v. (1887) 34 In eke and paper., a 
deske and a dustboxe will set them both vp [L e. a scholar 
to learn to draw as well as to write]. 1594 Plat Jewell- 
ho., Diuerse Exper. 39 You must have a deske of the 
cleerest and evenest gfasse that is to be bought . . Upon 
this Deske you must fasten the patterne at the foure endes 
with a little wax. 1615 Stephens Satyr. Ess. (ed. 2) 333 
Lawyers Clarke. .Hee doth rclye upon his maisters practise, 
large indentures, and a deske to write upon. 1666 Pfpys 
Diary (1879) IY, 213, I observed the desk which he hath 
[made] to remove, and is fastened to one of the armes of 
his chayre. 1711 Steele Sped. No. J09 f 5 He sits with 
one Hand on a Desk writing. 1773 Johnson 17 Aug. in- 
Boswell, Composing a Dictionary requires books and a 
desk : you can make a poem walking in the fields, or lying 
in bed. 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick, ii, Nickleby closed 
an account book which lay on his desk. 1842 Tennyson 
Audley Court 43 Oh ! who would cast and balance at a 
desk, Perch 'd like a crow upon a three-legg'd stool. 1847 
— Princ. 11. ox> To Lady Psyche's . . There sat along the 
forms. .A patient range of pupils ; she herself Erect behind 
a desk of satin-wood. 1850 — In Mem. exxviii, To cramp 
the student at his desk. 1871 Morley Vottaire (1886) 11 1 
He seems to have usually passed the whole day at his desk. 

b. As a repository for writing materials, letlers, 
etc., as well as for writing on. In modern use 
often a portable box or case opening so as to pre- 
sent a sloping surface. 

1548 Cooper Biblioiheca Eliotae, Pluteus . a littell holowe 
deske lyke a coffer, whereupon men do write. 1^90 Shaks. 
C. Err. tv. i. 103 1 n the Deske That's couer'd o're withTurkish 
Tapistrie There is a purse of Duckets. i6a6 Bacon Syh'a 
g 658 Some, .for Tables, Cupboards and Desks, as Walnuts. 
169a Washington tr. Milton's Def. Pop. Pref. (1851) 13 
Your Boxes and Desks stufft with nothing but Trifles. 
a 1744 Pope (J.\ I have been obliged to leave unfinished in 
my desk the heads of two essays. 1865 Trollope Belton 
Est. xviii. 216 She got out her desk and prepared herself for 
her letter. Mod. The prisoner had forced the desk open 
and taken the money out of it. 

t C. In early use, applied also to a shelf, case, 
or press, on cr in which books stand in a library 
or study. Obs. 

[c 1440 Promp. Parv. 120 Deske, plntenm. 1483 Cath. 
Angl.yj A Deske ; pluteus [a book-shelf, book-case, desk].] 
1538 Lelano /tin. I. 55 At the Toppe of every Square was 
a Desk ledgid to set Bookes on Bookes on Cofers withyn 
them. 1557 NoaTH Grteuara's Diall Pr. Gen. Prol. Aiij, 
One that for his pastime is set round with deskes of bookes. 
1669 Hackett Let. in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 
II. 554 Expended .. upon the College Library, either for 
bookes, or desques. 1717 Berkeley Tour in Italy Wks, 1871 
IV. 51^ The books are all contained in desks or presses, 
whose backs stand to the wall. These desks are all low, of 
an equal height, so that the highest books are within reach 
without the feast straining. 

2. In a church or chapel : In the general sense 
of 1, a sloping board on which books used in the 
service are laid, as the book-board in a pulpit. 
Hence formerly (and still in U.S.) applied to the 
seat, stall, or pulpit of the minister, or, (as still in 
Scotland) to that of the clerk or precentor; in 
England, to the stalls or choir-seats, and to the 
reading-desk in the now obsolescent arrangement 
of pulpit, reading-desk, and clerk's desk, one above 
another ; where this has been abolished, and a 
special stall is provided for (he reading of the 
prayers, the latter is sometimes called the * prayer- 
desk 

1449 Churchw. Acc. St. Georges, Stamford (Nichols 1797) 
132 Making of pleyn desques and of a pleyne rodelofte. 1552 
Berksh. Ch. Goods 32 A old clothe of baulkyn for the dexe. 
1565 Haroing in Strype Ann. Ref 1. App. xxx. 72 Clappe 
me not they the bare Bible on the dext. 1604 Vestry Bks. 
(Surtees) 140 For a desk to lay the byble on. a 1640 W. 
Fenner Christ's Alarm (1650) 18 How reverently should ye 
sit in your Pewes ? how sacredly should we stand in our 
desks ? 1653 G. Firmin Sober Reply 28 My friend when he 
had done preaching . . went downe out of the Deske. t 1706 
A. Bedford Temple Mus, iv. 90 Their Singers stood in the 
Desks. ^ 1784 Cowper Task 1. 94 Sweet sleep enjoys the 
curate in his desk, The tedious rector drawling o er his 
head. 3809 Kendall Trav. I. i. 4 The pulpit, or, as it is 
here [iiv Connecticut] called, the desk was filled by three, if 
not four clergymen ; a number which, by its form and 
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dimensions, it was able lo accommodate. 1830 Tennyson I 
Sonnet to J. M. A"., The humming of the drowsy pulpit- 
drone, .while the worn-out clerk Brow-beats his desk below. 
1846 Parker Gloss. Arckit. (1875) 146 s. v. Lectern, At Debt- 
line is one {a lectern] of Decorated date ; it is made with 
a desk for a book on four sides. 1870 F. R. Wilson 
Ch. Lindisf. 79 The pulpit, litany desk, and stalls are 
oaken. , 

f b. A scat or pew in a church. Cf. Dais 3 b. 
Obs. Sc. 

15^0 in Edgar Ch. Life Scott. (1885) I. 15 Neither the 
dasks, windocks nor duns be ony wise hurt. 1603 ibid., To 
big ane removabill dask fur his wyff. 1678 in Old Church 
Ltfe Balling ry (1890) II. 20 Fill up with deskes the emptie 
roomes of the Church. 1701 in Scott. N. *r Q. I. 12 [To 
farm] the haill dasks in both churches, 1885 Edgar Ch. 
Life Scotl. I. 16 Down to about the middle of the 17th cen- 
tury there were very few desks or seats in Church. # 

3. fig. a. Used typically for the functions or 
office of the occupant of a desk, esp. in sense 2. 

1581 J. Bell I I addon's Answ. Osor. 108 b, Luther doth not 
take upon him the person of a school emaister, nor hath 
challenged to himselfe the dignitie of high deske, nor ever 
taught any Sehooles of new factions. 182 1 Dwight Trav. 
11. 277 He [Dr. Backus, a professor of divinity] educated 
between forty and fifty for the desk. 1836 w. Anorew 
Hist. Winterton, etc., 107 At a time when the pulpit and 
reading-desk were generally at variance. 1838 Brit* Critic 
XXIII. 294 Their tendency is, to exalt the Pulpit too far 
above the Desk ; to make the performance of man the very 
life and soul of all pubtic wurship. 

b. Work at the desk in an office, etc. ; clerical 
or office work. 

1797 Burke Regie. Peace nr. (R.), Never can they who 
from the miserable servitude of the desk have been raised 
to empire, again submit to the bondage of a starving bureau. 
1844 Emerson Lect. t Vug: Amer. Wks. (Bohn) II. 296 He 
who merely uses it [the land] as a support to his desk and 
ledger, .values it less. 

4. trans/. A meeting of those who occupy the 
choir desks of a cathedral. 

1691 in Macray Catal. RatvL MSS. Dii. 26 The sub- 
chanter and vicars [of Lichfield] desire to know whether he 
wishes to renew the lease . . as the matter will be settled at 
the next meeting, or deske as they call it. 

5. atirib. and Comb. % as desk-board, -closet , 
-drudge, -fellow, -gong, -officer \ deak-book, a 
book for constant use at the desk, a handbook, 
vade-mecum ; desk-cloth, a cloth to cover a read- 
ing-desk or lectern; desk-knifo, a pen-knife with 
fixed handle, an eraser; deak-man, a minister, 
clergyman, or preacher ; deak-work, work at a 
desk, as clerk, book-keeper, etc. 

16x4 Seloen Titles Hon. no Fastned with long nailes to 
the Meskboards. 189* Literary World 22 Jan. 82/3 This 
•desk-book may be highly recommended. 1879 E. Garrett 
House by Works I. 62 In the little oak *desk -closet at the 
back of the shop, stood a young woman. 1880 Browning 
Dram. Idylls Ser. 11. Clive 92 *Desk -drudge, slaving at St. 
David's, one must game, or drink, or craze. 182* Lamb 
Elia Ser. it. Superannuated Man, To visit my old •desk- 
fellows. 1833 J. Holland Mamtf. Metal II. 9 Pen-knives 
..fastened into the hafts, in the manner of what are now 
called *dcsk-knives. 1893 K. Grahame Pagan Ess. 105 The 
* Desk-men have a temporary majority. 1885 Public Opinion 
9 Jan. 38/2 A scientific and what is popularly known as 
a *desk officer. 1864 Tennvson Sea Dreams 78 A dozen 
years Of dust and *deskwork. 

t Desk, v. Obs. [f. Desk sb.] 

1. trans. To fit up or furnish with desks. 

a 1509 Hen. VII. Will in Willis & Clark Cambridge {rBZ6) 
I. 498 That the said Chapel 1 be desked. 

2. To place in or as in a desk. 

1615 Albntnaxar i. iii. in Hazl. Dodsley II. «i A leaf ol 
that small Iliad That in a walnut-shell was desk'd. 1646 J. 
Hall Poems 1. a Then are you entertaind, and deskt up by 
Our Ladies Psalter and the Rosary. 1670 Lassels Voy. 
Italy II. 164, I .. saw many curious relicks desked up in 
the side of the wall. 

3. To desk it: to work at a desk, do clerical 
work, nonce-use* 

1846 J. Mackintosh Let. in Menu (1854) 109, I have been 
busy, sometimes desking it 13 to 15 hours per diem. 

Deskater, obs. form of Disscatter v. 

Beskeletonize : see De- II. i. 

Deskever, ohs. form of Discover v. 

Deskfal (de-skful). [f. Desk sb. + -ful.] As 
much as a desk will contain. 

1877 Bksant & Rice Harp $ Cr. ix. 67 The. .letters. . 
There was not a word of luve in a deskful of them. 1894 H. 
Taylor in Amer. Ann. Deaf Apr. 117 The teacher finds 
he can get along better without a deskfut of switches. 

Deslavee, -av6, var. forms of Delavy a. 

tDeslay, obs. form of Delay v. [So OF. 
deslcer for deUer.~\ 

1393 Gowea Co/if. II. 60 For I may say.. That idel man 
have I be nought, For how as ever that I be deslaied, Yet 
evermore I have assaied. J bid. 115 Every joy him is 
deslaied. 

Desma (desma). Biol. PI. desmata, deamas. 
[a. Gr. Uap* (pi. -ara) bond, fetter, head-band, f. 
S4-(tv to bind.] 

1. A bandage ; a ligament. 

1857 in Dunglison. 1883 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

2. A kind of spicule which unites with others 
to form the skeletal network in a particular group 
of sponges. 

1887 Sollas in Encycl. Brit. XXII. 418/2 (Sponges) In 
the Lithistid sponges a skeleton is produced by the articula- 
tion of desmas into a network. 

Vol. III. 



Desmachyme (de'smSkaim). Biol. [f. Dfsma 
+ Chyme (Gr. x u ^ s animal or vegetable juice, 
X&/m(T- liquid).] A suggested name (now aban- 
doned) for the connective tissue of sponges, formed 
of desmacytes. Hence Detmachymatoua (-kr- 
in&tas) a., of, pertaining to, or of the nature of 
desmachyme. 

1887 Sollas in Encycl. Brit. XXI 1. 432/1 A layer of thickly 
felted desmachyme. Ibid. 420/a A desmachymatous sheath 
surrounds the whole. 

Desmacyte (dcsm&satt). Biol. [(. Desma + 
-cyte cell.] A name suggested for one of the 
fnsiform cells of connective tissue in sponges. Now 
called Ino-cyte. 

1887 Sollas in Encycl. Brit. XXII. 419/2 Connective- 
tissue cells or desmacytes are present on most sponges ; they 
are usually long fusiform bodies consisting of a clear colour- 
less, .sheath, surrounding a highly refrtngent axial fibre. 

I] Desman (desman). Zool. [In Fr. and Ger. 
desman, from Sw. desman-ratta musk-rat, f. desman 
(Da. desmtr. Icel. des-) musk.] An aquatic in- 
sectivorous mammal, of the genus Myogale y nearly 
allied to the shrew-mouse, but larger ; esp. M. mos- 
chata, the musk-shrew or musk-rat, which inhabits 
the rivers of Russia, chiefly the Volga and Don, 
and secretes a sort of musk. Another species (M. 
pyrenaica) is found in parts of the Pyrenees. 

1774 Golosm. Nat. Hist. (1862) I. vi. i. 454 The Desman . . 
has a long extended snout, like the shrew-mouse. 1861 
Hulme tr. Moquitt'Tandon 11. 111. ii. 110 The tait of the 
Desman of Muscovy, or Musk Rat of Russia, .is sought for 
as a perfume. It owes its odour to a substance which is 
secreted by two small follicular glands placed at its base. 

Desmid (desmid). Bot. [ad. Bot. L. Desmi- 
dium (generic name), f. Gr. type *$*otJW, dim. 
of l<o\kfc band, chain.] A plant of the genus 
Desmidium. or order Desmidiacex of microscopic 
unicellular algae; so called because sometimes 
found united in chains. 

186a Dana Man. Geol. 271 Desmids..are microscopic 
plants, consisting of one or a few cells. 1867 E. Nares 
{title), Handy Book to the Collection and Preparation of 
Freshwater and Marine Algae, Desmids, etc. 1871 Fahrar 
Witn.Hist. t. 34 Look through the microscope.. at some 
desmid gleaming like an animated opal with living irides- 
cence. 

Hence Desmidia ceous a., of the N.O. Desmt- 
diacex, containing the desmids ; Desmidlan a., 
of the desmids ; sb. a desmid ; Deamldio-logy, 
the scientific study of desmtds ; DesmidioTogiat, 
one who pursues this study. 

Desmine (de*smin). Min. Also deamin. [f. 
Gr. 8<a>u7 bundle + -ine.] A synonym of Stilbite, 
a zeolttic mineral occurring in tufts or bundles of 
crystals. 

1811 Pinkerton Petral. II. 14 A substance in silky tufts, 
which he calls desmine. 1814 Allan Min. Nomen. 16. 1844 
Dana Min. 3*8. 

DeSBlO- (dc'snu^, combining form of Gr. 5<<r/*os 
bond, fastening, chain, ligature, an element in 
scientific words of Greek derivation. Deamo brya 
//. [Gr. ppvov ; sec Bryology], name for a group 
of ferns : hence Deamobryoid a., belonging to 
or resembling the Desmobrya. De amodoxit a. 
and sb. [Gr. oooit- tooth], belonging to, or one 
of, the Desmodonta, a group of bivalve mol- 
luscs. Deamo'ffnathoua a. [Gr. 7^0$ jaw], 
having the type of palatal structure shown in the 
Dcsmognalhte* a group of birds in Huxley's classi- 
fication, in which the maxillopalatine bones are 
united across the median line; so Deamo-gna- 
thiam, this type of palatal structure. Deamo'gTa- 
phy Anal., * a description of the ligaments of the 
body' (Craig 1847). Deamoloffy, 'the anatomy 
of the ligaments of the body; also, a treatise on 
bandages* (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Deamonosoloffy 
[Gr. vZaos disease], 1 the description of the diseases 
of the ligaments \ Deamopatho'lo^y, ' the doc- 
trine of diseases of ligaments*. Deamopathy, 
'disease of the ligaments ' (Dunglison 1857). 
Desxnope'lmous a. [Gr. rrtXpa sole of the foot], 
Ornilh. having the plantar tendons connected, as 
some birds, so that the hind toe cannot be moved 
independently of the front toes. Deamo-stichous 
(-kas), a. [Gr. <xt«'xoj row, line], belonging to or 
having the characters of the Desmosticha^ a group 
of echinoids or sea-urchins having the ambulacra 
equal and band-like. Desmolomy [Gr. -rofita 
cutting], the dissection of ligaments (Dunglison 
1857). 

1854-67 Harris Diet. Med. Terminol., Desmology f a 
treatise on the ligaments. 1875 Parker in Encycl. Brit. 
III. 711/2 (Birds) The desmognathous type of skull. # Ibid. 
715/1 It is possible to make several important divisions in 
the kind and degree of desmognathism. 

Desmoid (desmoid), a. [f. Gr. 5«o*/x<5s band, 
ligament, etc. and 8«<r/*iJ bundle + -on).] Resem- 
bling a bundle, a. Path. Applied to the tissue of 
certain tumours which contain numerous fibres 



closely Interwoven or arranged in bundles, b. 
Zool. and Anal. Ligamentous ; tendinous. 

1847 South ix.C Julius Surg. 1 1. 71a Desmoid, sarcomatous, 
steatomatous. chondroid and fibroid swellings, have beeD 
classed together as fibrous tumours. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. 
Pathol. 271 The fibrin.like appearance of this desmoid tissue. 

De'smous, a. rare- 0 , [f. as prcc. + -0U8.] 
Ligamenl ous. 1883 in Syd. Soc. Lex . 

!! Descrbligeant. Obs. [ad. F. disobligeante 
in same aense, fem. (sc. voiture carriage) of d/s- 
obligeant disobliging.] ' A chaise so called in 
France from its holding but one person.' (Note to 
Steme, in ed. 1 794-) Cf. sulky. 

1768 Sterne Sent. Joum. (1778) I. ao (Desobligeanl) An 
old Desobligcant. .hh my fancy at first sight, so f instantly 
got into it. 1770 J. Aoams Diary ra July Wks. 1850 II. 
546 Got into my desobligcant to go home. 

Desocialize, -ation : sec I)e- II. 1. 

II Desceuvre (dez&vre), a. [Fr.] Out of work, 
unemployed, unoccupied; languidly idle. So 
Dlaoauvremexrt, lack of occupation. 

1750 Chesterp. Lett, tijan. (1774) I. ctxxxi. 541 If., 
some charitable people . . being desceuvre' themselves, came 
and spoke to me. 1794 Miss Gunning Packet IV. 358 In 
a tone perfectly desceuvre'. .calling her a fine old quU. 1839 
Loncf. in Life ; (1891) 1. 348 Drowsy, dull, desaruvrt, not 
having a book in press. 

1828 Eng. in France II. 41 (Stanf.) The Baronne looked 
for a friend, .for disocuvrement, for amusement, not excite- 
ment. 1849 Loncf. in Life (1891) II. 154* I have nothing 
to write you, and write, .from mere disocuvrement. 

Desolate (de-sflA), a. (sb.) Also 4 deao- 
laat, 4-5 dlsolat, diasolate, 4-6 deaolat. [ad. L. 
desolat-us left alone, forsaken, deserted, pa. pple. of 
dcsbldrc to leave alone, desert, f. De- I. 3 + solare 
to make lonely, solus alone, lonely. The earliest 
uses were more or less participial.] 

t A. as fa. pple. Brought to desolation, laid 
waste ; see Desolate v. 

138a Wvcur Luke xi. 17 Euery rewme departide ajens it 
sili, schal be desolat [desolabitur]. — Wisd. iv. 19 Vnto 
the hc^est thei shul ben desolat [desolabuntur]. 

B. adj. I. Left alone, without companion, soli- 
tary, lonely. 

<ri386 Chaucer Merch. T. 77 He which hath no wif . . 
lyveth helplcs, and is al desolate, c 1450 Merlin 596 Many 
a gen till lady be lefic wedowc, and many a gen till may den 
dysolat. 1548 Hall Chron. 202 b, Leavyng the erle of 
Pembroke almoste desolate in the toune. 1657 Cokaine 
Obstinate Lady v. iv, I should live a desolater life Than 
e'er the strictest anchorite halh done, i860 Tvndall Glac. 
1. xi. 85 A position more desolate than his had been can 
hardly be imagined. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola lit. xii, No 
soul is desolate as long as there is a human being for whom 
it can feel trust and reverence. 

f2. Destitute or deprived of lacking. Rarely 
with inf. : Without means, quite unable lo. Obs. 

c 1380 Chaucer Man of Law's T. 838 So yong, and of 
armure so desolate, c 1430 Lvdg. Bochas xi. i. U554) '44 b, 
John Hochas. .dissolate To determine such heauenly-hid 
secrees. 1535 Cover dale Ruth i. 5 The woman remayned 
desolate of both hir sonncs. 1544 Phaer Rcgim. Ly/e (1560) 
y iij b, The tender babes are oftcntymes affected, and de- 
solate of remedy. 1632 Lithcow Trav. x. 500 By dissolute 
courses.. leave themselves deservingly desolate, of Lands, 
Meanes, and Honesty. i7«o De Foe Capt. Singleton viii. 
(1840) 135 The place., was desolate of inhabitants. 

f 3. Left without a king : kinglcss. Obs. 

137$ Barbour Bruce \. 40 The land vj ;er..Lay desolat 
efiyrnys day. 1393 Gower Conf. I. 248 The lordes. . wolden 
save The rcgne, which was desolate. 

4. Destitute of inhabitants ; uninhabited, unpeo- 
pled, deserted. 

(This sense and 5 are often combined in actual use.) 

c 1374 Chaucer Anel. <y Arc. 62 So desolate stode Thebes 
and so bare. c\\<p Lvdg. Cotnpl. Loveres Lyfe 167 He 
thus lay on the grounde in place desolate. 1555 Eden 
Decades 42 Many llandes very fruitefull yet lefte desolate. 
1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 138 He allured out of Babilon 
sixe hundred thousand soules, so that the late triumphant 
Citie became halfe desolate. 1735 Berkelev Querist {418 
Roads untrodden, fields until led, hnuses desolate. 1887 
Bowen Virg. ASneidw. 588 Desolate shores and abandoned 
ports. 

5. Having the characteristics of a place deserted 
or uninhabited : a. in ruinous state or neglected 
condition, laid waste; b. without sign of life, 
bare of trees or herbage, barren ; C. dreary, dismal, 
cheerless. 

1413 Pilgr. Sowlexxx. \. (Caxton 1483)49 A derker place, 
the moost wretchyd and desolate that euer men come ynne. 
1559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 195 Ninivie, a great 
Citie, but nowe desolate. 1655 H. Vaugman Silex Scint. L 
99 Will thy secret key Open my desolate rooms. 1770 
Newton in R. Palmer Bk. of Praise 86 This land through 
which His pilgrims go Is desolate and dry. 1838 Dickens 
Nich. Nick, ii, No man thinks of walking in this desolate 

Elace. 1847 James Convict ii, There was a cheerless, deso- 
Ue sound about it. 

t d. Of the head : Bare of hair, bald. Obs. 
nsoo Lancelot 366 It semyth that of al his hed ye hore 
Of fallith aod maid desolat. 

6. Destitute of joy or comfort, like one bereft of 
friends or relatives ; forlorn, disconsolate ; over- 
whelmed with grief and misery, wretched. 

14 . . Why I can't be a Nun 06 in E. E. P. (1862) 140 For 
now I am alle desolate, And of gode cownesayle destitute 
c 1477 Caxton Jason 45 b, Gyue confort to a desolate hert. 
1598 Vong Diana 73 Vet did Arsenius . . leade the most 
sorrowfull and desolate life. 1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's 
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Trav. xii. 36 Having heard what this desolate Queen said 
openly unto him. 1738 Wesley Ps, $ Hymns cxxxvii. 5 
O England's desolate Church. 185a Mrs. Stowe Uncle 
Tom's C. he. 67, I must feed the hungry, clothe the naked, 
and comfort the desolate. 1857 H. Reed Led. Eng. Poets 
II. xiii. 129 That desolate craving after the departed. 

f7. Destitute of good quality, evil, abandoned. 
(Sometimes app. confounded with dissolute.) Obs. 

£1386 Chauceb Pard. T. 270 A comun basardour. .ever 
the heyer he is of astaat The more is he holden desolaat. 
*579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim. 82/2 Nor glutton, nor 
thefe, nor man of wicked and desolate life. 1782 ? Vauchan 
Fashionable Follies I. 153 Unhappy men of desolate and 
abandoned principles. 

8. Comb.) as desolate-looking adj. 

1833 L. Ritchie Wand. Loire 78 The lonely and desolate- 
looking wanderer. 187a Jenkinson Guide Eng. Lakes 
154 The harren and desolate-looking valley.. in front. 
B. absol. or sb. A desolate place or person. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 4354 Duells here in disolatis, in 
dennes & in cauys. 1610 G. Fletcher Christ's Vict. (R.\ 
A poor desolate, That now had measured many a weary 
mile. 1795 Southey Joan of Arc vi. 433 Travelling the 
trackless desolate. 

Desolate (de-s^k't), v. [f. prcc, after L. deso- 
Idre, F. dtsoler in same sense. 

Wyclif has only the pa. pple. desolat (see prec.), and 
desolatid, immediately f. L. disdlat-us', by the help of these 
a passive voice was formed ; the active to desolate (though 
implied in the pa. pple, desolated) does not occur till much 
later; even in Palsgrave 1530, it is only a dictionary 
equivalent of F, de'soler, without example.] 

1. trans. To deprive of inhabitants, depopulate. 
(This sense and 2 are often combined in use.) 

138a Wycup E*ck. xii. 19 That the loond be desolatid 
[desoletur] fro his multitude. 1530 Palscb. 514/x, 1 deso- 
late . . I make a countrey unhabyted, Je desale. x6oi R. 
Johnson Kingd. $ Comtmu. (1603) 114 [Tarentum] is now 
by their civill dissentions almost desolated. X79T Cowprr 
Iliad v. 582 And desolate at once your populous Troy. 1875 
Lyell Princ. Geol. 1 1, n. xxix. 140 As if the city had been 
desolated by the plague. 

2. To devastate, lay waste ; to make bare, barren, 
or unfit for habitation. 

1388 Wyclif Matt. xii. 25 Eche kingdom departid a}ens 
it silf, schal be desolatid {desolabitur). 1585 T. Wash- 
ington tr. Nicfwlay's Voy. 111. ii. 71b, His countrie being 
desolated. 1606 G. W[ooococke] tr. Hist. Iustine 104 a, 
All his fortunes being desolated and as it were melted from 
him. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 11. v. (1840) 106 Would quite 
desolate the island, and starve them. X796 H. Hunter tr. 
St. Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1790) III. 441 The revolutions of 
Nature which bad desolated France. 1868 J. H. Blunt 
Re/. Ch. Eng. I. 299 To desolate the houses, .of the monks 
and nuns by such plunder. 

absol. 1795 Southey Joan of A rc 1. 177 Thy bitter foes 
Rush o'er the land, and desolate, and kill. 

3. To leave alone, forsake, abandon ; to make 
desolate, deprive of companions or friends. 

1530 Palsgr. 5 1 4/1, 1 desolate, I forsake one and leave hym 
conifortlesse . . Je desole. 1605 Bacon A dv. Learn. 11. xxiii. 
§ 17 (1873) 231 He did desolate him, and won from him his 
dependances [i. e. adherents]. 1809 (see Desolateo ///. a.]. 

T 4. To turn out of } so as to leave without habita- 
tion. Obs. 

1593 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 41 A Tabernacle, .which he 
shall not be vndermined and desolated out of. 

5. To make joyless and comfortless; to over- 
whelm with grief ; to render wretched. 

1530 [see 3]. 1535 Coveroale Dan. ix. 18 Beholde how 
we be desolated. 1653 H. Cog an tr. Pinto's Trav. lxxii. 
292 Altogether desolated as he was in this last affliction. 
1887 Spectator 3 Sept. 11 76 Buoyed up by constantly re- 
newed hope or desolated by continuous despair. 

Desolated (de-sWted),///. a. [f.prec, + -ed.] 
Made or left desolate ; see prec. 

1580 Sioney Ps. xxu. xii, Save . . My desolated life from 
dogged might, a 1700 Dryoeh Ovid's Metam. 1. (R.), Tell 
how we may. .people desolated earth. 1793 J. Williams 
Mem. W. Hastings 41, 1 am a stranger to the private man- 
ners of this desolated gentleman. 1806 J. Forbes Lett. 
France II. 64 The entangled walks of the desolated gar- 
dens. 1809 Campbell Gertr. Wyom. 1. xvii. In vain the 
desolated panther flies. 1818 Byron Ch. Har. iv. xxi, 
Bare and desolated bosoms. 

Desolately (de's<?l#li), adv. [f. Desolate a. 
+ -ly "A] In a desolate manner ; solitarily, by 
oneself {obs.) ; drearily, dismally, cheerlessly. 

1548 Hall Chron. 218 b, That kyng Henry her husband, 
was desolately left post a lone, a 1699 Bates Wks. IV. 
Serm. iv. (R.), Nehemiah. .all the pleasures of the Persian 
court could not satisfy, whilst Jerusalem was desolately 
miserable. 183 1 Q. Rev. Jan. in Byron s Wks. (1846) i^ofi 
note, There is . . nothing more mournfully and desolately 
beautiful, a 1851 Mora Poems, Des. Churchyard vii, The 
wind amid the hemlock-stalks Would desolately sing, 
t b. Abandonedly, dissolutely. Obs. 

t6o8 J. King Serm. 5 Nov. 17 The most abominably, 
desolately, deperditely wicked of all others. 

Desolateness. [f. as prec + -ness.] The 
state or quality of being desolate; desertedness, 
dismal barrenness ; cheerlessness, dreary misery. 

a i6a6 Bacon Wks. VI. 38 (L.) In so great discomfort it 
hath pleased God some ways to regard my ^desolateness. 
1639 Bakeh in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. cxliii. 5 A comfort 
to the desolateness of my heart. 1668 H. More Div. Dial. 
u. xv. (1713) 135 The forlomness and desolateness of that 
forsaken Habitacle, the Body of a natural Fool. 1818 
Shelley Rev. Islam v. xxviii, The swift fall Of one so great 
and terrible of yore. To desolateness. 1863 Geo. Eliot 
Romola 11. xxx, He had so weary a sense of his desolate- 
ness. 1877 H. A. Page De Quincey II . xix. 249 To face 
tbe desolateness of Wales. 
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Desolater : see Desolator. 

Desolating (de-sWtin), vbl. sb. [f. Desolate 
v. + -INO 1.] The action of the verb Desolate. 

1591 Percivall Sp. Diet., Ermadura, wasting, desolating. 
1732 Dp. Foe Plague iRtldg. 1884) 29 A mere desolating of 
some of the Streets. 

Desolating, ppL a. [f. as prec. + -INO 
That desolates (in various senses ; see the verb). 

X625 R. Skynner in Ussher's Lett. (1686) 361 The deso- 
lating Abomination. 1794 Mathias Purs. Lit. (1798) 4?9 
Desolating tyranny. 1813 Bybon Br. Abydos 11. xvn, 
Whose desolating tale Would make thy waning cheek 
more pale. 1853 Trench Proverbs 124 The desolating 
curse of Mohammedan domination. 

Desolation (desole -Jari). [a. F. desolation 
( 1 2th c. in Hatzf.), or ad. L. desolation-em, n. of 
action from desoldre to Desolate.] The action of 
desolating ; the condition of being left desolate. 

1. The action of laying waste a land, etc., de- 
stroying its people, crops, and buildings, and 
making it unfit for habitation ; utter devastation ; 
an act or occasion of this kind. Also personified. 

1382 Wyclif 2 Chron. xxxvi. 21 Alle the days of desola- 
cioun he dide saboth. c 1400 ApoL Loll. 58 What more 
abhominacoun of desolacoun in holi place ban bat a swyn 
do vpon be holy vestiment. 15*6 Tindale Mark xm. 13 
When ye se the abominacion that betokeneth desolacion 
[Wyclif of discomfort]. 1599 Sh aks. Hen. V, in. iii. 18 All 
fell feats, Enlynckt to wast and desolation. 172a Wollaston 
Relig. Nat. ix.201 Wars and all those barbarous desolations 
which we read of. 1774 Penhant Tour Scotl. in 1772, 58 
The general desolation of the place by the Danes. 1814 
Byroh Lara 11. x, And Desolatioo reap'd the famish 'd 
land. 1821 — Two Foscari 1. i, 1 have follow'd long Thy 
path of desolation. 

fig. 1893 Chicago Advance 30 Nov., The financial panic 
. . the desolations of which are by no means yet overpast. 

2. The condition of a place which by hostile 
ravaging or by natural character is unfit for habita- 
tion ; waste or ruined state ; dreary barrenness. 

£1430 Lyog. Min. Poems (1840) 144 (Matz.) In a dirk 
prisoun of desolacioun. 1490 Caxton Eneydos i. 14 Now 
was that pyetous cyte alle brent and putte in desolacyon 
suffretous. 1632 Lithgovv Trav. vii. 318 Least he impede 
. . the course of Nylus . . and so hring Egypt to desolation. 
1667 Milton P. L. I. 181 Yon dreary Plain, forlorn and 
wilde, The seat of desolation. 1791 Mas. Radcliffe Rom. 
Forest i, Such elegance . . contrasted with the desolation of 
the house. 1856 Stanley Sinai <y Pal. i. 16 The general 
character . . of the mountains of Sinai, is entire desolation. 
If the mountains are naked Alps, the valleys are dry rivers. 

b. A thing or place in this condition ; a desolate 
place ; a dreary waste or ruin. 

x6ix Bible Jer. xxii. 5 This house shall become a desola- 
tion. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Aristocracy Wks. (Bohn) 

II. 76 Many of the halls . . are beautiful desolations. 

3. Deprivation of companionship ; the condition 
or sense of being forsaken ; solitariness, loneliness. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 357 You haue liu'd in desola- 
tion heere, Vnseene, vnuisited. 1628 With er Brit. Rememb. 
viu. 1046 Loathsome desolation, In stead of company. 1818 
Shelley Rev. Islam x. xliii, As near one lover's tomb Two 
gentle sisters mourn their desolation. 1871 R. Ellis Ca- 
tullus lxiv. 57 Sand-engirded, alone, then first she knew 
desolation. 

4. Deprivation of comfort or joy ; dreary sorrow ; 
grief. 

138a Wyclif Ezek. xii. 19 Thei schulen drynke her watir 
in desolacioun. £1477 Caxton Jason 22 b, I am cause of 
alle tbe desolation oj Oliferne. x6oo Shaks. A. V. L. 

III. ii. 400 Euerie thing about you, demonstrating a care* 
lesse desolation. 1752 Warburton Lett. (1809) 118 Poor 
Foster, .is overwhelmed with desolation for the loss of his 
master. 1759 Robertson Hist. Scotl. I. vi. 480 Desolation 
and astonishment appeared in every part of tbe Scottish 
Church, 1871 Morley Voltaire (1886) 274 The^ hopeless 
inner desolation which is the unbroken lot of myriads, 

5. That which makes desolate, rare. 

1608 Yorksh. Trag. 1. ix, Ruinous man ! The desolation 
of his house. 

t Devolutive, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. desolat-, 
ppl. stem : see -iye.] Having the quality or ten- 
dency of desolating. 

1593 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 54 The full blast of this 
desolatiue-trumpet of lerusalem. 

Desolator. -er (desWtai). [a. L, desolator } 
agent-n. from desoldre to Desolate: see -eh 1 . 
Cf. F. disolateur (1516 in Hatzf.).] One who or 
that which makes desolate. 

a 1638 Meoe On Daniel 44 (T.) A desolater, or maker of 
desolations. 1786 Hist. Europe in Ann. Reg. X29/2 The 
plunderers of mankind, the desolators of provinces. 1814 
Byron Ode to Napoleon v, The Desolator desolate 1 The 
Victor overthrown ! 1894 Eona Lyall To Right i/ur Wrong 
I. 43 War is the desolater. 

T De'solatory, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. desold- 
tori-us that makes lonely or desolate, f. desolator : 
see -obt.] Characterized by causing desolation ; 
» Desolattve. 

1606 Bp, Andrewes Serm. 5 Nov., 96 Serm. (1629) 894 
This so abominable and desolatorie a plott. 1641 Bp. Hall 
Rem. 55 These desolatory judgments are a notable improve- 
ment of his mercy, a 1656" — ReveL Unrev. (R.) This deso- 
latory abomination. 

Desolute, Desolve : see Diss-. 

De:sophi*sticate, v. [f. De- II. 1 .] trans. To 
free from sophistication, clear from sophism. Hence 
Desophl-stlcatingr a., DesopMstlca'tion. 

1827 Hare Guesses (1859) 143 Selden . . in sound, sterling, 
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desophisticating sense was far superior to him [Hobbest 
1834 Tail's Mag. I. 488 The mass of the French nation has 
. . achieved desophistication of manners, 

Desordeine, -ordeynee, var. Djsoedeine a. 

Desoxalic (des^ksce-lik), a. Chem. [ad. F. 
dtfsoxalique : see Des- and Oxalic] Foimed by 
the deoxidation of oxalic acid. Desoxalic acid, 
a synonym of racemo-carbonic acid, C 6 H 6 0 8 . 
Hence Deso'xaJate, a salt of this acid, a racemo- 
carbonate. 

a 1868 Watts Did. Chem. V. 40 Probably formed by the 
deoxidation of oxalic acid, whence the name desoxalic acid. 

Desoxy-. Chem. [f. as prec. + Oxy- combining 
form of oxygen."] Without oxygen, deoxidated; 
as in Desoxy-a nisoin, Desoxy -be*nzoin ; Des- 
oxy -ghita Tic acid, etc. 

x88a Athenxttvt 16 Dec 818/2 The desoxybenzoin of phe- 
nanthrene. 

t Desoxyda'tiott. Obs. [Fr. : see Des-.] 

= Deoxidation. 

1709 Med. Jml. 1. 200 Pelletier . . passed over the desoxy- 
dation of that metal by tin. 

Despair (despe»u), sb. Forms: see the verb. 
[ME. des-, dis-peir, -fair, a. OF. *despeir, despoir, 
vbl. sb. from desperer (tonic stem despeir-, despoir-). 
Cf. also F. discspoir (12th c.) whence Desespeir.] 

1. The action or condition of despairing or losing 
hope ; a state of mind in which there is entire want 
of hope ; hopelessness. 

c 1325 Metr. Horn. 170 No man in dyspayr thar [=need] 
be . . If they wyll call on oure Lauedy. c 1385 Chaucer 
L. G. W. 2557 Phyllis, She for dispeyr [v. rr. dis-. dyspayre] 
fordede hyre self, alias ! c 1386 — Pars. T. F 619 Now comeb 
wanhope >at is despair [v. rr. dis-, despeirie, dispeyr] of be 
mercy of god, c 1489 Ca xton Sonnes of Aymon x vu 370 He 
snyth it like a man that is in dyspeyre. 1503-4 Act igHen. 
VII, c. 28 Pream., The seid sueters . . were . . in dispayre of 
expedicion of ther suetes. 1585 T. Washington tr. Nicho- 
lav's Voy. 1 xix. 23 Seeing theyre matters too be in despaire 
of succour, and not able to holde out any longer. 1667 
Milton P. L. 1. 191 What reinforcement we may gain from 
Hope, If not what resolution from despare. 1690 Locke Hum. 
L/nd. 11. xx. (1695I 122 Despair is the thought of the unat- 
tainahleness of any Good. 1726 Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 256 
This . . drove me almost to Despair, and 1 lost all Hopes of 
everprocuring my Liberty. 1769 Junius Lett. xii. 48, 1 give 
up the cause in despair. 1843 Pbescott Mexico vi. viii. 
(1864) 400 Some . . gathering strength from despair, main- 
tained , . a desperate fight. 1847 Tennyson Princ. iv. 444 
It becomes no man to nurse despair. 1887 Kowen Virg. 
/Eneid 11. 298 Wails of despair broke over the town. 

b. Rarely in plural. ... 

1560 A. L. tr. Calvin's Foure Serm. u, Our spirit is wrapped 
in many dispaires. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, it. ii. 29 Feares, 
and despaires, and all these for his Marriage. 1655 Fuller 
Ch. Hist. ix. vi. § 40 Their hopes were . . turned into de- 
spairs. 

C. personified. 

a x6io Mirr. Mag. 66 (R.\ 1 am (quoth she) thy friend 
Despaire. 1667 RIilton P. L. xi. 489 Despair Tended the 
sick busiest from Couch to Couch. 1781 CowrER Hope 58 
Hollow-eyed Abstinence, and lean Despair. 1821 Shelley 
Prometh. Unb. 1. 576 Till Despair smothers The struggling 
world, which slaves and tyrants win. 

2. trans/. That which causes despair, or abont 
which lhere is no hope. 

1605 Shaks. Macb. iv. iii. 152 Strangely-visited people, All 
swolne and Vlcerous . . The meere despaire of .Surgery, he 
cures. 1821 Shellev Hellas Pref., Those faultless produc- 
tions, whose very fragments are the despair of modern 
art. 1876 E. Mellob Priesth. viii. 390 If the adult popu. 
lation are the despair of the priests, the children are their 

if 3. Used by Wyclif app. for : False or mistaken 
hope. (Cf. Despaik v. 4.) 

c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 42 Eche man shal hope 
for to come to blisse ; and if he lvve febly and make bis 
hope fals, himsilf is cause whi his hope is suche. Ffor bis 
fals hope, bat sum men do clepen dispeir, shulde have 
anobir qualite, 

f4. Without any dispayre : a metrical tag, mean- 
ing apparently ' without doubt, without fail, cer- 
tainly, iwis ' : perhaps an alteration of * without 
diswere, disware \ of earlier use. 

c 1470 Hahoing Chron. exxx. i, Whiche Henry was erle 
notified Of Huntyngdon without any dispayre. Ibid, cxxxiv. 

iv, Isabell the fayre His doughter was without any dispayre. 
Despair (despc®u), v. Forms : 4-6 des-, dis-, 

dys-, -peir(e, -peyr(e, -payr(e, dispar^e, -paire, 
5 disspare, -paire, dyspere, despeyer, 5-7 des- 
pere, -pare, -paire, -payr, 5-8 dispair, 6 dys- 
payer, 4- despair. [ME. des-, dis-peiren, -payren, 
a. OF. desfeir-, stressed stem-form of desperer 
L. desperdre to despair, f. De-I. 6 + sperare to hope. 
(Displaced in F. by dis-espirer, a Romanic compound 
of espirer to hope : so Pr. and Sp. desesferar.)] 

1. intr. To lose or give up hope ; to be without 
hope. Const, of (with indirect passive to be de- 
spaired of) ; rarely f {obs.\ to with inf. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter cxviii. 156 Of synful men peryss 
nane thare [ = need] dispayre. 138a Wyclif 2 Cor. 11. 7 Lest 
perauenture he that is such maner man . . dispeire. c 1400 
Apol. Loll. 90 pat he despering in be mercy of God, trust 
in be clobis of men. 1530 Palsgr. smA, I despayre, I am 
in wan hope, je despere. 155a Latimer Serm. in Lincoln 

v. 103 Phisicions had dispeired of that woman, it passed 
theyr cunning to helpe her. 1588 A. King tr. Camstus 
Catec/i.,. Confess. 3 To dispaire in Code his mercy. 1600 
Earl Northampton in True 4- Perfect Relat. Hh ivb, He 
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dispayred in Gods protection. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. lit. 
xl 255 despairing of the justice of the sons of Samuel, they 
would have a King. 1680 Hl'rnet Rochester ii He almost 

dispaired to recover it. 1709 Steele Tatter No. 159 p 6 
As long as you hope; I will not despair. 1718 Lady M. W. 
Montagu Left. (1887) I. 341 His life was despaired of. 
1770 Langhornb Plutarch (1879) I. 117/1 Tarquin, despair, 
ing to reascend the throne by stratagem, applied [etc). 
1838 Thirlwall Greece IV. 81 He did not despair of being 
able to fiud excuses. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Times 
Wks. (Hohn) II. 117 When Cobdcn had begun to despair, 
it announced his triumph, 
f b. reft, in same sense. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Merch. T. 425 Dispairc yow nought. — 
Pars. T , r 624 He that despeireth hym.ts lyke the coward 
campioun recreant. 1483 Caxton Cato F vj b, Thou ought, 
est not to dyspeyre the, 1491 — Vitas Patr. (\V. de W. 
1495) 11. 343 b/i He wolde dyspere hymsclfe. 150a Ord. 
Crysten Men (W. de W. 1306) ti. x. 116 Sucbe lecherous 
people dyspeyre them whan y boure comelh of tlicyr de- 
partyngc. 

t c. To be despaired^ In same sense : see De- 
spaired ///. a. 1. Obs. 

f 2. trans. To deprive of hope, cast into despair. 
Obs. rare. 

1393 Langl. P. PL C. x. 38 That no deucl shal }ow dere 
ne despeir in ^ourc deyinge. a 139s Sir R. Williams Actions 
Lo7vC.y>{\.) Having no hope to despair the governour 
to deliver it [the fort] into their enemies' hands, a 1618 
Ralrich Dialogue, To despaire all his faithfull subjects. 

f 3. trans. To eease to hope for, to be without 
hope of ; = despair of *in 1. Obs. or arch, 

c 1485 Digby Myst. (1882) v. 467 Thei that despeyer mercy 
haue grett conpunccton. 1597 ). Kihg On Jonas (1618) 
507 Rotten members, whose cure is despaired 1605 Shaks. 
M'tcb.y. viii. 13, Macbeth. I beare a charmed Lift.. Mac- 
duff. Dispairc thy Charme. 1667 Milton P. L. 1. 660 Peace 
is despaird, For who can think Submission? 1706 Watts 
Horse Lyr. in. 369 How are his curtains drawn For a long 
evening that despairs the dawn I 173a Ld. Lansdowne Ass. 
Unttat. Flights (T.), Love, despairing in her heart a place, 
Would needs take up his lodging in her face. 1773 Hist. 
Ld. Ainsworth I. 31, 1 had almost begun to despair ever 
meeting her again. 

H4. Used by Wyclif app. in sense: To hope 
amiss, to indulge false or mistaken hope. (Cf. pree. 
sb. 3.) 

c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 339 He . . is folily disceyucd in 
hise bileue and in hope, and >us he dispeyreb. 

t Desparrable. a. Obs. [ad. L. desperdbiiis 
to be despaired of, desperate, OF. desperable\ 
assimilated to Despair v.] To be despaired of j 
desperate. 

138a Wyclif 7er. xv. 18 Whi mad is my sorewe perpetuel, 
and iny wounde despeirable [1388 dispeind] forsoc to be 
cured? i6n Cotgr., Desesperable, dcspaireable, vnhope- 
full. 1633 T. James Voy. 10 Pieces of Ice . . put vs into 
despayrable distresse. 

Despaired (despeVjd), ///. a. [f. Despair v., 
corresp. in use to OF. despcrt, desespert, L. despe- 
ratus : see Desperate.] 

1 1. In despair, despairing, desperate. To be 
despaired i to be desperate or in despair, to be with- 
out hope, to despair. (Frequent 14- J 6th e.). Obs. 

51335 E. E. A Hit. P. C. 169 penne bi-spcke be spakest 
dispayred wel nere. c 1386 Chaucer Frankl. T. 215 He 
was despeyred, no thyng dorste he seye. 1483 Caxton Gold. 
Leg. 93/1 The gloryouse vyrgyne Marye whyche is con- 
foorte to dysconforted and hope to dispayred. /bid. 425 b/2 
lo thende that for their synnes..they shold not be de- 



speyred. 1494 Fad van Chron. 
spayred of the recouery of her 

From. II. cxliii. [exxxix.] 397 They shulde haue been so 



xvi. 16 She beynge dy- 
e recouery of her astate. 1515 Ld. Berners 



sore dyspayred and dyscoraged. a 137a Knox Hist. Re/. 
wks. 1846 I. 19 He dyed .. in a phrenesye, and as one 
dispared. 1588 A. Kmc tr. Cauistus* Catech. 37 O in hou 
many things haw I offended . . hut jit I am nocht despercd. 
f 2. Of conditions, circumstances, etc. : Charac- 
terized by absence of hope ; hopeless, desperate. 

138a Wyclif Micah i. 0 For plage, or wounde, therof is 
dispeirid. 1393 Gower Con/. 1 1 1. 376 All though the weder 
be despeired. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 104 b/! He toke it 
as ail dyspayred and wold haue slayn hym self. 1561 T. 
Norton Calvin's Inst. 1. 9 Men in despaired states are re- 
stored to good hope. 1581 J. Hell H addon's Ansxo. 
Osor. 488 Relieving the dispeired cause of his distressed 
Church. 

fb. Of persons: Desperate, reckless. Obs. rare. 
1571 Sa tir. Poems Re/orm. xxv. 39 These despaired [v. r. 
dispard]birdis of Beliall. 

f 3. Despaired of ; no longer hoped for ; cf. De- 
spair v. 3. Obs. 

»597 J. King On Jonas (1618) 384 Two singular and 
almost despaired deliuerances. 1647 Crashaw Sosp. d'Hero 
liv. Ofth Hebrew's royal stem, That old dry stock— a de- 
spair d branch is sprung. 1654 R. CooaiNGToN tr. trstine 293 
Vic"o tlmCS ** m ° re certa,n ls a d ' s P a ' rcd *hen a presumed 

4. Despaired of: see Despair v. 1. 

163S A. Stafforo Fern. Glory (i860) The fruit whereof 
she reaped in her dispair'd of Fertility. 1884 J. H. Stir, 
ling in Mind Oct. 531 Heretofore despaired-of philo- 
sophy. 

Despair er (despe>raj). [f. Despair v.+-er ' .] 
One who despairs or is without hope. 

1630 J. Pyper tr. Hist. Astrea t. 11. 38 These great de- 
spairers. 1666 Dkyden Ann. Mirab. ccxlii, He cheers the 
fearful . . And makes despairers hope for good success. 
r i8o7 H.C. Robinson Let. 7 June in Diary, etc. (1869) I. 
xi. 236 A man of talent, but a political despairer, an ex- 
jacobin. 1867 M. Arnold Poems, Thvrsis vii, Too quick 
despairer, wherefore wilt thou go? 
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Despairful (despeVjful), a. [f. Despair sb. 
+ -FUL.1 Full of despair; hopeless, desperate. 
Marked by Johnson as 'Obsolete^; revived in 19th c 
1580 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 73 That sweet, but sowre 
despairefull care. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World it. 385 That 
despairefull worke, of joining it ITyreJ to the Continent. 
1631 Cclcstina w. 67 Peace, thou despairefull fellow, lest 



despairefull worke, of joining it JTyrcI to the Continent. 
1631 Cclcstina w. 67 Peace, thou despairefull fellow, lest 
Calisto kill thee. 1817 J. F. Pennie Royal Minstrel in. 
3^3 Thus to raise Expectancy in my despairful breast. 1891 
Eng. I tins t. Mag. IX. 177 His short, passionate, almost 
despairful cry. 

Hence Despalrfully adv., Despalrfulness. 

1601 Baeimgton Com/. Notes Exod. xvi. Wks. (1632)358 
To haue men depend vpon his prouidence. .and not 
wretchedly and despairefully to mucker vp what shall 
ncuer doe them good 1885 W. C Russell Strange Voy. 
I. iii. 33 Thinking despairfully of the lonely hours. 1888 
Veitch in J. C. Knight Principal Shairp 4- Friends 203 
His despairfulness regarding human reason in the theo- 
logical sphere. 

Despairing (despe>rirj), vbl. sb. [f. Despair 
v. + The action of the verb ; « Despair sb. 

1375 Barbour Brnce ill. 194 Throw mekill disconforting 
Men fallis offin-to disparyng. 1633 P. Fletcher Pise. Eel. 
lit. xv. 17 My wants.. me in despairing drown. 1749 lip. 
Lavingtoh Enthus. Meth. «$• Papists (1820) 33 Derelictions, 
terrors, despairings. 

De sparring, a. [f. as pica + -ing 2 .] 
That despairs, or ceases to hope; hopeless, 
desperate. (Of persons, or of actions, condi- 
tions, etc.) 

1591 Shaks. Two Gent. lit. L 347 Hope is a loners stafTe, 
walfce hence with that, And manage it against despairing 
thoughts. 1697 DavuEN Virg. Past. vm. 1 The mournful 
M use of two despairing Swains. 1718 Freethinker No. 88. 
339 This Despairing Lover stood on the Bank. 1818 Shel- 
ley Rev. Islam 11. xlii, I will pour For the despairing., 
reason's mighty lore. 1884 J. M. Granville in Times 17 
Apr., I he physician . . gives a despairing opinion. 

Despairingly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] 
1. In a despairing manner ; hopelessly. 
a 1633 Austin Medit. (1635) 167 Rather prophetically than 
despairingly he [St- Thomas] desired to see them [Christ's 
wounds]. 1S10 Solthky Kehama xvi. xvi, Yielding, with 
an inward groan, to fate, Despairingly. i88x Miss Uraddon 
Asph. II. 5 4 How can I convince you?'., she asked 
despairingly. 

f 2. Hopelessly, desperately. Obs. rare. 
1838 Nao Monthly Mag. L1II. 414 The shopman was 
discovered, .despairingly drunk. 

Despai-ringness. [f. as prcc. + ness.] De- 
spairing condition ; hopelessness. 

1737 Bailey vol. II, Dcspairingness, a being without 
Hope, a 17*9 S. Clarke is cited by Ogilvie. 

Desparity, obs. form of Disparity. 

Desparple, var. Disparple v. Obs., to scatter. 

Despatch, variant spelling of Dispatch : so 
Despatchful, etc. 

tDespexhe, v. Obs. Also 6 dyspesche. 
[A variant of depeche t depeach, after 16th e. F. 
despecher, in OK. despeechier: see Depeach.] 
Irans. To send away, get rid of, dispatch. 

1531 Elvot Gov. ii. ii, The capitaynes. .despeched the 
multitude from them. Ibid. 111. x, Dcspechynge of sondry 
great affayres. Ibid. 111. xxvii, Sufficient to despeche 
matters of weyghtye importaunce. 154a Udall Erasm. 
Apoph. 218 b, To have thesame Mithridates by the backe, 
and to despeche hym out of the waye. 1550 Nicoi.i.s 
Thucyd. 223 (R.), They dyspesched a brigantyne [Tr. 
despescherent ung brigantin] by the which they aduertysed 
the Athcnyans of that same victorie. 

De speci ficate, v. rare. [f.Di-II.i.] trans. 
To deprive of its specific character. Hence De. 
speeifica-tion. 

187a J. Grote in Jml. Philol. IV. 63 Despecification <i. e. 
the word s becoming less specific and significant) which we 
might express by various metaphors, as degradation, dctri. 
tion..is simply the want of point, sharpness, and definite 
significance which results from common., use of the word. 
1873 F. Hall Mod. Eugl.-ps Inaptitude and ineptitnd- 
have been usefully despecincated ; and only the latter now 
imports ' folly \ 1874 — in N. A mer. Rev. CX I X. 327 With 
exceedingly few exceptions, our so-called synonyms . . are 
distinctly despecificated. 
t Despect ^d/spe-kO, sb. Obs. Also 7 dis-. [ad. 
L. despeclus a looking down upon, f. ppl. stem of 
despice're : see next. Cf. OF. despecte contempt :-L. 
type *despecla; also Rouchi dialect despect con- 
tempt, want of respect.] 
1. A looking down npon ; contempt. 
i6«4 F, White Repl. Fisher 387 The high conceit you 
haue of your Roman Seruice, and the partiall respect, or 
rather despect, you carrie against ours. 168a " 
Exchanges 126 Its no dispect or discredit to an 



168a Scarlett 

Kxcnanges 120 us no aispeci or discredit to any to suffer 
a Bill to be protested for Non-acceptance, a 1834 Coleridge 
Lit. Rem. 1. 357 A jeweller may devote his whole time to 
jewels unblamed J but the mere amateur, who grounds his 
task on no chemical or geological idea, cannot claim the 
same exemption from despect. 
2. nonce-use. Downward view. 
1663 Baxter Dwine Li/e 36a A larger prospect and verti- 
ginous despect of the lower grounds, 
t Despect (d/spe-kt), a. Obs. [ad. L. despecl- 
us, pa. pple. of despice're to look down upon, f. 
De- I. 1 + *spcc?re to look.] Looked down upon ; 
despised. 

c 1450 tr. Delmitatione in. vi, Vile & despecte to hymself. 
1447 I>ok en ham Scyntys (Roxb.) a8o pe more despect thyne 
were.. And pe more contemtyble. 
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Despextant,///. a. Her. [ad. L. despectant- 
em, pr. pple. of despect are to look down upon, 
freq. of despiccre : see prec] (See quot.) 

1688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 144A A Heart Despectant, 
Dcjectant, looking downwards, 
t Despextion. Obs. Also -eeeyon, -exion. 
[ad. L. despect ion-em t n. of action from despic/re 
to look down upon, Despise. Cf. OF. despection 
14th c] A looking down npon ; despising. 

148a Monk 0/ Evesham (Arb.) 6a Who euer wSde haue 
wende that the worschyppe and fauour..scu!de be turned to 
seche confusyon and despexion. 1516 Pilgr. Per/ (\V. de 

Y' *$?, ! \. » Suff rynge many wronges and despeccyons. 
l ,6 54.,)\- Mouwtacue Devout Ess. it. i*. « t tR.) Chmtian 
liumihtie is a clear inspection into, and a full despection of 
ourselves. 1656 Blount Gtossogr., Despexion. a looking 
downwards. 

t Despe'Ctnous, a. Obs. rare. [a. OF. de- 
spectueux. f. L. despectu-s (//-stem), looking down 
upon, despising : see -ous.] To be despised ; con- 
temptible. 

1541 Barnes Wks. (1573) 343/1 Hee may recken that S. 
Peter and S. Paule were starke fooles & ryght mad men 
that liued so despectuous a lyfe. 

Hence f Despe ctnousness. Obs. 

J447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 397 If ony lyf of more 
despecteuousnesse She coude han fondyn..She hyt wold 
ban chosyn. 

+ Despee'd, v. Obs. [f. De- I. 2 + Speed v. 
Perh . influenced in formation byexpede, ox despeche."] 
trans. To send with speed or haste ; to dispatch. 

161 1 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. viii. (1632) 548 He forthwith 
despeeded into England, .three of the choisest men of the 
State. Ibid. tx. viii. § 31 (R.) Out of hand they despeeded 
certaine of their crue, to craue .. pardon. Ibid. % 51 King 
John..despeeding his charters and safe conducts to the 
Archbishop and his fellow exiles, hee as speedily arriued. 

Despence, -pend, -pense : see Disr-. 

Despeple, obs. form of Dispeople v. 

t De speracy. Obs. [f. Despekate : see -acy.] 
Desperatencss, desperation. 

i6a8 Gaule Pract. Th. (1620) 11 Downc to the nether- 
most depth beyond recouerie : Let vs there take our portion 
of desperacie. 1798 Hist, in Ann. Reg. 155 Such deeds 
of desperacy and revenge. 1800 W. E. J. Obi 231 Deeds of 
desperacy and cruelty. 

Desperado (despeV**d<?\ Also 7 {erron: 
desparado. [In form, identical with OSp. desperado 
out of hope, desperate (:-L. desperdtus), pa. pple. of 
desperar to despair :-L. desperdre. (In mod.Sp. 
descsperado from desesperar.) The word does not 
appear to have been nsed substantively in Spanish, 
and in English use it is perhaps merely a sonorous 
refashioning, after Sp. words in -ado, of Desperate 
sb., used in same sense.] 

+ 1. A person in despair, or in a desperate con- 
dition ;= Despeuate sb. 1. Obs. 

1610 G. FLETCHEa Christ's fief. 1. Ixix.The holy Desperado 
wip't her swollen eyes. 1686 Goad teles t. Bodies 11 1. iv. 
507 Grief, Lunacy, and the Melancholly desperado are 
carryed forth on the same Weekly Sheet to be buryed. 1730 
De Foe Duncan Campbell viii. (1841) 164 Poor and miser- 
able desperado. 

2. A desperate or reckless man ; one ready for 
any deed of lawlessness or violence ; = Despe- 
kate sb. 2. 

1647 Wabd Simp. Cobler 69 Peevish Galthropes and 
rascall desparadoes which the Prince of lyes imployes. 1651 
Anivtadv. MacdonneCs Ativw. Eng. Ambass. 56 Our 
English Fugitives and Desperado's, c 1790 Willock 1 oy. 

?i5 These desperadoes had taken some rich Portuguese vessels 
rom the Ura2ils, which they had plundered and sunk. 1807 
T. Jeffehsom Writ.(tBy>) IV. 97 He found himself left with 
about thirty desperadoes only. 1818 J as. Mill Brit. India 
I. in. iv. 606 He had associated with himself, .another 
desperado, .in a conspiracy, .to assassinate the Ameer. 1877 
Black Green Past. xxxiL (1878) 255 One of the wild dcs. 
peradoes of Colorado, atirib. 1805 HoLcaorT Bryan Per- 
due 1. 39 The desperado bully. 
Hence Despera doism nonce-wd. 
1874 Naiion (N.Y.) XIX. 207/2 The sort of sneaking 
desperadoism of the disguised bands of thieves infesting the 
rural neighborhood. 
fDesperance. Obs. Also dis-, -aunee. [a. 
OF. desperance, f. desperer to Despair : see -a*ce, 
and cf. the by-form Desespeuance,] Despair. 

a iaa^ Ancr. R. 8 ^e muhten sone uallen. .in desperaunee, 
pet is, in unhope & in nnbileaue forte beon iboruwen. c 1400 
Rom. Rose{B.) 1872 So nigh I drow to desperaunee, I rought 
of dethc, ne of lyf. 1481 Caxton Godfrey a68 'lTiey had 
longe don alle theyr power And the werkc was not nioche 
amended, but were falle in a desperaunee. 1560 Rollanu 
Crt. Venus 1. 183 His Name hecht Disperance. ibid. 1. 790 
5one waryit wicht Hecht Desperance. 

Desperancy, erroneous f. Desperacy. 

Desperate (de'spcW, a., sb., and adv. Aho 
5 dysperate, 6-7 desperat, 6 despert, 7 dis- 
perate, {erron.) desparate, 9 dial, des-, dispert. 
[ad. L.desperdt-us, given up, despaired of, desperate, 
pa. pple. of desperar e to Despair. Cf. parallel use 
of OF. despert, desespere*, It. disperalo, Sp., Pg. 
desesperoilo, and of Despaired a.] 
A. adj. 

I. +1. Of a person : Having lost or abandoned 
hope; in despair, despairing, hopeless. (Const, of.) 
Obs. or arch. 

32* -2 



DESPERATE. 

1483 Caxton Cato I vij, Thenne the good man woofull and 
as desperate wente toward his thyrdde frende. 1489 — 
FaytesofA. 1. xviii. 55 Men thus desperate of mercy and 
pytie. 1529 MoaE Dyaloge iv. Wks. 266/1 The deuil is 
desperate and hath not nor cannot haue faith and trust in 
gods promises. 1548 Hall Chron. 91b, The citezens.. 
desperate of all aide and succor. 1591 Shaks. Two Gent, 
in. ii. 5, I am desperate of obtaining her. 162 1 Burton 
Anat. Mel. 111. iv. 11. v. 781 13ede saith, Pilate died despe- 
rate eight years after Christ. 1678 Shadwell Timon 11, 
Marry'd like some vulgar creature, which Snatches at the 
first offer, as if she Were desperate of having any other. 
1865 Cahlyle Fredk. Gt. VI. xv. xiv. 109 Bruhl still refuses 
to be desperate of his bad game. 

fb. Of actions, etc.: Expressing or indicating 
despair, despairing. ? Obs. 

1555 TaAVES in Strype EccL Mem. III. App. xxxiti, 87 
Without desperate voices, thoughts, gronyngs or woes. 
1593 Shaks. Liter, 1038 She starteth To find some desperate 
instrument of death, a 1656 Halrs Tracts (1677) 18 If St. 
Paul, in this place, meant the sin against the Holy Ghost, 
then this were the only desperate text in the whole Bible. 
i8a6 Disraeli Viv. Grey II. xi, He was answered only with 
desperate sobs. 

2. Of conditions, etc: That leaves little or no 
room for hope ; such as to be despaired of ; ex- 
tremely dangerous or serious, 

1555 Eden Decades Pref. (Arb,) 57 Th[e] expert phisitian 
vseth vehement remedies for desperate diseases. 1598 
Shaks. Merry IV. hi. v. 127 My suite then is desperate ; 
You'll vndertake her no more ? 1659 B. Harris Parival's 
Iron Age 211 The affaires of the North growing more 
desperate. 1683 Brit. Spec. 31 A Man.. in a desperate 
Sickness. 1720 Swift To Yng. Clergyman, Younger 
brothers of obscure families, and others of desperate for- 
tunes. 1747 Weslev Prim. Physic (1762) 807 Tbis has 
cured in a most desperate Case. 1837 Pollock Course T. 
1, Agony and grief and desperate woe. 1875 Jowett Plato 
led. 2) Y. 56 Their case seemed desperate, for there was no 
one to help them. 

f 3. Of things (and persons) : Despaired of, given 
up as hopeless; whose recovery is past hope; 
incurable, irretrievable, irreclaimable. Desperate 
debt, a ' bad ' debt ; so desperate debtor. Obs. (exc. 
as associated with 7.) 

1381 Mulcaster Positions xxxv. (1887) 126 The Physician 
deliuereth the desperate sicke bodie to the Diuines care. 
1615 Heywooo Foure Prentises Wks. 1874 II. 223, I haue 
bene the meanes to saue your desperate Hues, 1651 Hobbes 
Leviath. 1. xi. 48 The estate of a desperate debtor. 1674 
ir. ScheffeSs Lapland 125 So as to loose all hope of recovery 
. . When they perceived him to be desperate [etc.]. 1770 
Langhorne Plutarch (1879) II. 8ig/2 Receiving debts which 
tbey had given up as desperate. 1819 J. Greig Rep. Affairs 
Edin. 17 After deduction of desperate arrears. 1866 Ho wells 
Veuet. Life vL 84 Those desperate scraps of meat which are 
found impracticable even by the sausage -makers. 

b. Of an undertaking, etc. : That is, or may be, 
despaired of; which there is no hope of carrying 
out or accomplishing. 

1642 Fuller Holy % Prof. St. n. xix. 126 If he throws up 
his desperate game, he may happily winne the next. 1647 
Clarenoon Hist. Reb. v. (1702) I. 393 He saw his Journey 
into Ireland desperate, a 1871 Grote Eth. Fragjn. v, {1876) 
133 Aristotle regarded the successful prosecution of ethical 
enquiries as all but desperate. 

II. 4. Of persons : Driven to desperation, reck- 
less or infuriated from despair. Hence, Having the 
character of one in this condition ; extremely reck- 
less or violent, ready to run any risk or go any 
length. 

c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon ix. 245 Reynawde setted 
noughte by his lyffe . . for he was as a man dysperate. c 1535 
Da. Layton in Lett, on Suppress. Monast. (Camden) 76 
Thabbot is a daingerouse desperate knave and a hardy. 
1563 87 Foxe A. <$• M. (1684) III. 914 Two or three desperate 
Villains knocked at the door. 1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's 
Trav. iv. 9 He used me so cruelly, that becoming even 
desperate. . I was. .upon the point to have poysoned my self. 
1718 Freethinker No. 42 r 5 Want makes Men desperate. 
1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 173 Plotters, many of whom 
were ruined and desperate men. 

tb. Reckless, utterly careless (of), Obs. rare. 

1601 Shaks. Tivcl N. v. 1. 66 Heere in the streets, des- 
perate of shame and state, In priuate brabble did we ap- 
prehend him. a 1625 Flktcher Love's Cure v. iii, Be'st 
thou desperate Of thine own life? Yet, dearest, pity mine ! 

5. Of actions, etc. : Characterized by the reckless- 
ness or resolution of despair; applied esp. to actions 
done or means resorted to in the last extremity, 
when all else fails, and the great risk of failure is 
accepted for the sake of the small but only chance 
of success ; hence often connoting extreme violence 
of action such as is exercised in such conditions. 

i579 Lylv Euphues (Arb.) 64 In battayles there ought to 
be a douhtfull fight, and a desperat ende. 1623 in Rushw. 
Hist. Coll. (1659) I. 120 According to the usual Proverb, 
A desperate Disease must have a desperate remedy. 1667 
Miltoh P.L. 11. 107 His look denounce! Desperate revenge, 
and Battel dangerous To less than Gods, a 1800 Cowper 
Needle. s Alarm 132 Beware of desperate steps. 1832 Ht. 
Martineau Hill ff Valley ix. 134 This desperate pursuit of 
money. 1840 Thirlwall Greece VII. 233 Alcetas made 
a desperate attempt to dislodge the enemy, .but was re- 
pulsed. i8§s Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 225 A desperate 
conflict against overwhelming odds. 

t b. Involving serious risk ; very dangerous to 
undertake or enter upon. Obs. 

1600 Shaks. A. Y. L. v. iv. 32 This Boy. .hath bin tutor'd 
in the rudiments Of many desperate studies, by his vnckle, 
Whom he reports to be a great Magitian. a 1654 Selden 
Table T. (Arb.) 69 Marriage is a desperate thing : the Frogs 
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in ,/Esop. .would not leap into the Well, because they could 
not get out again. 

f6. Of a quality denoting recklessness; out- 
rageous, extravagant. Obs. 

a 1568 Ascham Scholetn. (Arb.) 54 If som Smithfeild Ruffian 
take vp. .som fresh new othe . . som new disguised garment, 
or desperate hat, fond in facion, or gaurish in colour. 1657 
J. Smith Jfysf. Rhet. 48 Catachresis. .is an improper kinde 
of speech', somewhat more desperate than a Metaphor. z66i 
Sanderson father's Power Princes Pref, (1683) 19 The 
desparate Principles and Resolutions of Quakers . . who 
utterly refuse to take the Oath of Supremacy. 

7. Of such a quality as to be despaired of; 
hopelessly or extremely bad; extreme, excessive, 
'awful' : cf. A3, C, and Desperately 5. 

1604 Shaks. Oth. 11. i. 22 The desperate Tempest hath 
so bang'd the Turkes, That their designement halts. 
1615 Stephens Satyr. Ess. (ed. 2) 18 But among all base 
writers of this time, I cannot reckon up more desperate 
rime. 1709 Pope Ess. Crit. 271 Concluding all were des- 
p'rate sots and fools, Who durst depart from Aristotle's 
rules. 1711 Steele Sped. No. 113 F4 She is such a des- 
perate Scholar, that no Country Gentleman can approach 
her without being a Jest. 1814 D< H. O'Brien Captiv. % \ 
Escape 156 It rained— blew— thundered — and lightened, 
I never recollect a more desperate night. 
^B.sb. Obs. 

fl. a. A person in despair, b. One in a desperate 
condition, a wretch. 

1563 Foxe A. M. 477 Laborious and painful to y* de- 
sperats, a precher to the prisoners and comfortles. a 1598 
Burleigh m Harl. Misc. (Malh.) II. 278 It sufficeth to 
weaken the discontented, but there is no way but to kill f 
desperates. \6zz Massinger & Dekker Virg. Mart. in. iii, 
Miserable tatterdemallions, ragamuffins, and lousy des- 
perates. 1854 Emerson Lett. <$■ Soc. Aims Wks. (Bohn) III. j 
173 [He] who sits among the young aspirants and desperates, 
quite sure and compact* 

f2. One habituated to or ready for desperate 
. deeds; = Desperado 2. 

ct6ii Chapman 7/tWxxiv. 159 The deadliest desperate Of 
all about him. 1633 J. Done Hist. Septuagint 204 Theeves, 
and Adulterous desperates, shaken off and damned by the 
Word of God. 1683 A pot. Prot. France iii. 9 This young 
Desperate confessed, that he heard them say, Tbat it was 
lawful to kill the King. 1718 Freethinker No. 32 f 3 The j 
Zeal of these frantick Desperates. 

t b. In good sense : One who engages in a des- j 
perate or extremely perilous undertaking. 

ciS85?J. Polmon Famous Battles 17 Three hundred., 
young men who for commendation gotten by extreame 
perill are called the Desperates, the Forlorne hopen. 

C. adv. Desperately, hopelessly ; usually {colloq. 
and dial.) as an intensive : Excessively, extremely, 
« awfully' (cf. A. 7). 

1636 Sir H. Blount Voy. Levant (1637) 109, I noted them 
so desperate malicious towards one another. 1655-60 
Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 59/2, I shewed them how des- 
perate ill I was. 1830 Galt Laurie T. ill. ii. (1849) 86 The 
road .. was desperate bad. 1852 Dickens Bleak. Ho. II. 
xxvi. 341 It's a desperate sharp night for a young lady to be 
out in. i860 Bartlett Diet. Amer. s.v., ' I'm despert glad 
to see you.' 

Desperate (de-sper^t\ v. rare. [f. Desperate 
a.~] trans. To render or drive desperate, 

1801 W. TAVLoa in Robberds Mem. I. 376 My ideas of 
perfection desperate attempt. 1842 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. I. 
15a Desperated by the notion of confessing myself ill. 

Desperate, var. of Disparate a. 

Desperately (de-sper/tli), adv. ff. Desperate 
a. 4- -ly 2 .] In a desperate manner. (See the adj.) 

f 1. In despair, despairingly. Obs. 

155a Huloet, Desperately, desperanter, insolabiliter. 1555 
Eden Decades 53 They had desperatly consecrated them 
selues to death. 1605 Shaks. Lear v. iii. 292 Vour eldest 
Daughters haue fore-done themselues, And desperately are 
dead^ 1615 G. Sanovs Trav. 45 Taken at length by Tam- 
berlaine . . hee desperately brained himselfe. 1634 Canne 
Necess. SePar. (1849) 133 All these died desperately. 

t 2. In a desperate condition, wretchedly, rare. 

1630 R. Johnson's Kingd. $ Comtrnu. 233 The descen- 
dants of thein. that have . . beene condemned by the Inquisi- 
tion, .live in Spaine most desperately. 

3. Hopelessly, irretrievably, incurably. 

1570 6 Lambaroe Feramb. Kent (1826) 171 A young Child 
. .lay desperately sicke in a cradle. i6ti Bible Jer. xvii.9 
The heart is deceitfull aboue all things, and desperately 
wicked [R.Y. desperately sickl. 1683 Burnet tr. More s 
Utopia (1684) 187 The excluding of Men that are desperately 
wicked from joining in their Worship. 1766 Golosm. Vic. IV. 
xxviii, I wounded one who first assaulted me, and 1 fear des- 
perately, a 1808 Huhd Wks. VI. xvi. (R.) No man becomes 
at once desperately and irretrievably wicked. 

4. Recklessly; with utter disregard of risks | 
or consequences, or of how far one goes; with j 
extreme energy or violence : cf. Desperate a. 4, 5. 

a 1547 SuaaEV /Eneid ii. (R.), Whom when I saw . . So des- 

?erately the battail to desire. 163a Lithgow Trav. in. 130 1 
oure French Runnagats . . hearing these words, fell des- 
peratly upon me. Ibid. v. 188, 20 gallies . . desperatly 
adventured to tow her away against the wind. 1724 De Foe 
Mem. Cavalier (1840) 179 The foot on both sides were 
desperately engaged. 1885 Mattch. Even. Neu>s 23 June 2/2 
The. .seats for which they bave fought so desperately. 

5. To a desperate degree ; extremely, excessively. ' 
(Cf. Desperate a. 7.} Chiefly colloq. 

1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. lxviii. 277 She was des- 
perately in love with him. 1697 Colliea Ess. Jlfor. Sub/. 11. 
(1709) 136 He looks so desperately Pale and Thin 1709 
Strype Ann. Ref. I. xiii. 183 They were desperately afraid 
the people should have too much knowledge. 1843 Fosteh 
in Life % Corr. (1846) II. 463 How desperately rapid the 
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flight of time. 1872 Black Adv. Phaeton xxxi. 418 She 
pretends to be desperately concerned about the horses. 

Desperateness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
state or quality of being desperate. 

f L The state of being in despair. Obs. 

1581 Pettie Guazzds Civ. Conv. 111. (1586) 149 They will 
. .be to rough . . to their children . . [which] driveth them to 
desperatenesse, a. 1639 \V. \Vhatelv Prototypes 1. iv. (1640) 
21 Caine was possessed with a mixture of desperatenesse 
and murmuring. 

2. The state or quality of being beyond hope (or 
of having extremely small chance) of recovery or 
improvement; hopelessness, irremediableness. 

1571 Goloing Calvin on Ps. xxxvii. 4 When a man re- 
fuseth understanding, it is a signe of desperatenesse. a 1603 
T. CAflTwaiGHT Confnt. Rhem.N. T. (1618)571 Vou bewray 
the desperatenesse of your cause. 1659 Hammond On Ps. 
Ixxxviii. 4 Paraphr. 435 The deplorablenesse and desperate- 
nesse of my condition. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. V. xxi. 
575 He awoke to the desperateness of his situation. 

b. The state or quality of being beyond hope of 
attainment or accomplishment. 

1667 Decay Chr. Piety viii. f 5 Hope being equally out- 
dated by the desperateness or unnecessariness of an under- 
taking. 1677 W. Hubbaho Narrative 54 The desperateness 
of tbe attempt. 

3. The rashness or fury of despair ; recklessness 
-Despebation 2. 

1549 Cheke Hurt Sedit. (R.\ If for desperatenesse ye care 
not for yourselues, yet remember your wiues, your children, 
your countrie. 1600 Dekker. etc., Lust's Dominion 11. iv, 
You are too rash, you are too not, Wild desperateness doth 
valour blot. 1639 Ft ller Holy War 11. xvii. 11840) 72 Loath 
to anger their enemies' valour into desperateness. 1677 Gil- 
pin Demonol. (1867) 448 It is rashness or desperateness, and 
not true courage. 

Desperation (desper^Jan). Also 4-6 dis- 
peracion. fa. OF. desperation, -acion (Godef.), 
or ad h. desperation- em, n. of action and condition 
from desperdre to Despair.] 

1. The action of despairing or losing all hope 
{of anything) ; the condition of having utterly lost 
hope; despair, hopelessness. Now rare. 

c 1366 CtiAucEa A. B. C. 20 A greevous accioun Of verrey 
riht and desperacioun. c 1375 XI Pains of Hell 226 in 
O. E. Misc. App. ii, Disperacion of godis mercy, Of al be 
payns in hel hit is most, c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. r 983 
Whiche thyngesdestouiben penaunce. .drede, schame,hope, 
and wanhope, that is, desperacioun.^ 1490 Caxton How to 
die 4 To thende tbat he drawe him into disperacion. 1548 
Hall Chron. 134 b, For feare of losyng honor, and desper- 
acion of gain. 1551 T. Wilson Logike (1580) 60 Unbeleef, 
Desperation, whereby a man falleth from God. 1588 A. King 
tr. Canisius* Gatech. 131 Horrour of deathe. and disper- 
ation of acternal blisse. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 190 
A diffidence and desperation . . of ever reaching to any 
eminent Invention. 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 52 F 5 Sunk 
yet deeper in the dungeon of misery, .and surrounded with 
darker desperation. 1846 Trench Mirac xxvi. (1862) 363 
The gracious Lord, could, .[not] cure him so long as there 
was on his part this desperation of healing. 

2. spec. Despair leading to recklessness, or reck- 
lessness arising from despair ; a desperate state of 
mind in which, on account of the hopelessness or 
extremely small chance of success, one is ready to 
do any violent or extravagant action, regardless of 
risks or consequences. (Cf. Desperate a. 4, 5.) 

1531 Elvot Gov. hi. ix, In desperation can nat be forti- 
tude, for that, beinge a morall vertue, is euer voluntarye. 
Desperation is a thinge as it were constrayned. 1581 Pettie 
Guazzo's Civ. Conv. m. (1586) 131 She is then readie to 
follow, whatsoever wrath and desperation shall put in her 
head. i6oz Shaks. Ham. 1. iv. 75 The very place puts toys 
of desperation, Without more motive, into every brain That 
looks so many fathoms to the sea And hears it roar beneath. 
1703 Rowe Fair Penit. iv. i. 1322 A Deed of Desparation. 
1751 Johnson Rambler No. 150*4 Strength which would 
be unprofitably wasted in wild efforts of desperation. 1841-4 
Emerson Ess., Hist. Wks. (Bohn) I. 10 Needy and hungry 
to desperation. ^ 1847 James % Marston Halt xi, There 
was no use in driving him to desperation. 

Despere, obs. form of Despair. 

Desperse : see Disperse. 

fDesperview. Obs. rare. \*.0¥.desponrveu, 
mod.F. dJpourvu, ' vnprouided, vnfnrnished, devoid 
of, without ' (Cotgr.), f. des-, (L. dis-) + pourvn 
provided.] An indigent man, a poor beggar. 

ciGoo Day Begg. Bednall Gr. 11. i. (1881) 32 Come, you 
desper-view, Deliver me the Jewell or HI hang thee. 

Despetous: see Despitous. 
Despexion, var. f. Despection. 
Despeyr(e, obs. form of Despair. 
Despicabrlity. [ f - next: see -ity.] The 

quality of being despicable ; despicableness, 

1830 Carlyle Misc. (1857) 1 1. 122 Languishing amid bound- 
less triviality and despicability. 183a Ibid. II I. 04 A life 
full of falsehood, feebleness, poltroonery, and despicability. 
1873 WAGHEa tr. TcuffcCs Hist. Rom. Lit. I. 70 Servile 
covetousness and moral despicability. 

b. A specimen of this ; a despicable person. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. in. 11. v, The convention, .dismisses 
these comparative mise'res and d esp icabili ties. 

Despicable (de^pikab'l), a. [ad. L. despica* 
Mi-is, f. despicarl to look down upon, f. De- 1 
+ *specdri f from same root as spectre to look.] 

1. To be looked down upon or despised ; vile, 
base, contemptible. 

1553. Eden Treat. Neiue Ind. (Arb.) 14 The byldingefs] 
are despicable. Ibid. 35 All thinges with them are despic- 



DESPICABLENESS. 

able and vile. 1667 Milton /'. L.XL 340 All ih' Karth he 
c.-we thee 10 possess and rule, No despicable gift. 1609 
TSammen I'oy. M. 1. viii. 16a Their insolent masters the 
Portuguese : than whom there are not a nioie despicable 
people now in all the Eastern Nations. 1710 Lady W\. W. 
M ontagvj Let. to Bp. Burnet zojulyj I here « hardly 
h character in the world more despicable, or more liable to 
universal ridicule, than that of a learned womnn. 178a 
?Vaugiian Fashionable Follies 11. 103 A little despicable 
looking house honuured with the name of an inn. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1. 164 The.most despicable of 
fanatics. 1874 Grkkn Short Hist vm. § a. 473, he Immo- 
rality of James's Court was hardly more despicable than the 
imbecility of his government. 

+ b. Miserable, wretched. Obs. 
1635 Pagitt Christ iatwgr. 217 These poore despicable 
wretches have hardly sustenance to keepe life and soule to- 
gether. 1690 Child Disc. Trade (1694) 13 The people are 
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Obs. [f. prec + -nehs.] | 



t Despisableness. 

a. Despicable condition, b. Conlcmptuousncss. 

1 6 1 3 S 1 1 e r lk v Trav. Persia 5 
his Person and Authority. 



and despicable, their persons ill clothed, a t' d 
A X /'raise 0/ Wealth Wks, 1730 I. 85 Despicable 



1704 

in cir- 



poor 
Hrow 
cumstance. 

f2. Exhibiting or expressing contempt; con- 
temptuous. Obs. 

(Qualifying opinion, appellation, and the like : cf. Con- 
temptible 2.) 

166a H. Stubbe Ind. Nectar Pref. 5, 1 have a very des- 
picable opinion of the present age. fjvj Fielding Love in 
Sev. Masques Wks. 1775 I. 34 To persuade us into so des- 
picable an opinion of your reason. 17*7 Swift Gulliver ii. 
viii, The comparison gave me so despicable a conceit of 
myself. 1756 Purkk Subl. «y B. it. v, Though we caress 
dogs, we borrow from them an appellation of the most 
despicable kind. 1775 Adair Anter. Ind. 7 Distinguished 
..by the despicable appellative, Tied Arse. 

Despicableness. [f. prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being despicable ; contemptibleness, vile- 
ness, worthlessncss. 

1653 Manton Exp. James ii. 1 Apt to despise excellent 
things, because of the despicableness of the instrument. 
a 1601 Hoylk Wks. II.13 (R.)Thc maker's art shines through 
the despicableness of the matter. 1 7*7-1800 Bailey, Des- 
picableness, contempt iblen ess. 

De spicably, adv. [f. as prec. + -ly 2.] 

I. In a despicable manner; contemptibly, meanly. 
a 1691 Hoyle Wks. 11. 68 (R.) He. .may, with due diligence 

and industry, not despicably improve his anatomical know- 
ledge, a 1719 Aodison (J.), Nor vainly rich, nor despicably 
poor. 1755 Young Centaur v. Wks. 1757 IV. 328 l'o-day 
crawling out of the earth ; and to-morrow more despicably 
still, crawling into corruption. 

+ 2. With contempt ; contemptuously. Obs. 

1637 P. Hkylin Autidot. Lincoln. 1. 40 Since you speake 
so despicably of his Majesties chappell. 1665 Pefys Diary 
13 Feb., To see how despicably they speak of us. 1748 
Riciiabdson Clarissa II. 343, I should think as de- 

spicably of his sense. . 

t Despica*tion. Obs. rare. [ad. L. despica- 
tion-em, n. of action from despicdrf: sec Despic- 
able.] Despising, contempt . 

1837 Whittock, etc. Bk. Trailes (184a) a68 Senecca, who 
died for philosophy, and despication of Nero. 

t Despi*ciency. Obs. [ad. L. despicientia 
despising, contempt, f. despicient-em, pr. pple. of 
despiche to look down : see Desi'ise, and -ency.] 
Looking down upon or despising ; contempt. 

1683 Cockeram, Despit iencie, despite, hatred. ^11638 
Medh Disc. Mark xi. 17 Wks. (1672) 1. 45 To show their des- 
piciency of the poor Gentiles. 1658 W. Hurton//i«. Antoti. 
67 A gallant despiciency . . of all human affairs. 167a H. 
More Brie/ Reply 103 His answer is marveilous lofty and 
full of despiciency towards his Antagonist. 

Do8picion, var. Dispicion, Obs., discussion. 

t Despiexe, v. Obs. [a. OY.despiecer, earlier 
despecier, mod.K. de'pecer, dipiicer, f. des-, (L. dis-) 
+piht Piece.] To cut in pieces. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Patr.fW. de W. 1495) 1. Ixiv. 114 a/a 
Maoy marters had ben despieced in to pyeces. 

Despight, etc. : see Despite, etc 
Despiritualize (drspi-riti;/abi:z), v. [De- 

II. 1.] trans. To deprive of spiritual character; to 
render material. 

1868 Contcmp. Rev. VIII. 609 Virtually de-spiritualizing 
that which it is the very business of literature to clearly re- 
involve in the spiritual. 1874 H. R. Revnolos John Bapt. 
v. $ 1. 298 A way h.is been made by the perversity of man 
for despiritualizing Christianity. 

Hence DespirituaUxed,Despi'rituaUzin*///. 
adjs. ; also Desplritualixa-tion. 

1840 Tail's A fag. VII. 37 Sensuality of this dcspiritualir- 
ing description. 1874 H. R. Reynolds John Bapt. iii. § 1 
150 A melancholy despiritualization of Christianity. 

Despisable (dftparzab'^fl. [In ME. despis- 
a'ble, a. OF. despif-, despisable, f. stem despis- of 
despirt to Despise.] 

1. To be despised or treated with contempt ; con- 
temptible, despicable. Now rare. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter xlviii. 19 J>at is a despisabile shrift 
bat ese makis. Ibid. ciii. 24 Despisabiler tendes. «3? a 
Wyclif i Cor. i. a8 God chees the vnnoble thingis and dis- 

?isable thingis of the world. 1483 Caxton Gold Leg. 357/1 
le was of vyle habyte and despysable of chere. 1604 T. 
Wright Passions v. § 4. 203 Kaiher despiseable then com- 
mendable. 1690 Lond. Gas. No. 3582/3 1U Armed, and in 
n very despisable Condition. 178a Miss Burney Cecilia IV. 
260 Unsiness is no such despiseable thing. 1873 J. M. Bailey 
Lt/e in Danbury 6 Brought up . . to look upon a liar as the 
most despisable of earth's creatures. 
t2. Contemptuous. « Despicable 2. Obs. 

1644 Quarles Barnabas <y B. 208, t . am now rejected by 
the despiseable name of a widow. ' 



99 A direct despisablenesse of 
1671 Klavel Fount. 0/ LJ/c xxx. 
91 The outward Meanness and Despiscableoess of Hi* Con- 
dition. 

Despisal (disporzal). [f. Despise v. + -al 5 : 
cf. rcvisal.] The act of despising ; contempt. 

1650 Earl Monm. tr. Senautt's Man become Guilty 109 
Their very looks, .sufficiently witnesse their despisal. a 1707 
Bf. Patrick Comm. Prov. xi. 1a (L.) No man is so mean, 
but he is sensible of despisal 1887 B. Farjeon Golden Sleep 
59 D. would look down upon him in scorn and despisal. 
t Despisant, a. Obs. [a. OF. despisant de- 
spising, contemptuous, pr. pple. of despirt , used 
as adj.] Despising, showing contempt. Hence 
t Despi santly adv., despisingljr, insolently. 

1389 Eng. Gilds 80 If any brober or sistere. . dtspisantliche 
lie on his brober or on his sister. 

Despise (d/spai-z), v. Also 4-5 dispice, 4-6 
des-, dispyse, 4-7 dispise, 5 dess-, dissplce, 
5-6 dyspyse. [f. stem despis- of OK. despite 
(despis-ant, qtiil despise, etc.), also despiss-, de- 
spise-, despif- L. despiche to look down (upon), 
f. De- I. 1 + spectre to look. (There was also a later 
OK. dtspicer, despiser, after the L. verb.) The s 
was originally spirant in K. and Eng., whence the 
spelling -ice."] 

1. traits. To look down upon ; to view with con- 
tempt ; to think scornfully or slightingly of. 

ia97 R. Gloi/c (1724) 51 J*>u ne louesi me no^t . . Ac de- 
spisest me in myn olde Tiue. 1393 Langl /\ PI. C in. 84 
To be prynces of prude and poucrte to dispice. c t4©o Apol. 
Loll. 6 Crist seip . . he bat dispicib 30W di pisib Me. 1483 
Cath. Angl. 101 To Disspice : contempnere. 1590 Snabs. 
Mids. N. 111. ii. 235 This you should pitie, rather then de- 
spise. 1601 Wcever Mirr. Mart., Sir J. Ohicastle F nj b, 
Thus foolesadmire what wisest men despi?*(h. 16x1 Riblk 
Isa. liii. 3 He is despised and reiected of men, a man of 
sorrows, and acquainted with griefe. 1701 De Foe True- 
born Eng. 1. 178 These are the Heroes that despise ihe Dutch. 
1724 — Mem. Cavalier (1840) 43 This was not an enemy to 
be despised. 1871 Morley Voltaire (1886) 153 The foremost 
men of the eighteenth century despised Joan of Arc . . for 
the same reason which made them despise Gothic architeo 
ture. Mod. A salary not to be despised, as things go. 

f b. with /'///. or clause. To scorn or disdain 
to do, that. Obs. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 231/2 They dyspyseden to make 
sacrcfyse. ts*6 Pitgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 285 h, You 
denyed and despysed to come, tss* Abp. Hamilton ( atech, 
(1864) 32 Despisand to do as the servand of God Samuel 
commandit him. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, it. xx. % a Men 
have despised to be conversant in ordinary and common 
matters. i6«i Lady M. Wroth Urania 164 Thus the 
strange Princesse departed. .dispising any passion but loue 
should dare to thinkc of ruling in her. 

+ 2. intr. To look clown {on, upon; up, above). 

ai&S Prose Psalter liii[i] 7 Myn e}e despised \t> myn 
enemys I Vulg. = super inimicos mcos despexitj. 1388 Wyclif 
ibid., Myn rje dispiside on myn enemyes. a 1400 Prymer 
(1891) 30 A bouen myn enemyes despisede myn eye. 

+ 3. trans. To exhibit contempt for; to treat 
with contempt in word or action. Obs. 



1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xv. 54 A^ein such Salomon spekelh 
and dispiselh her wittes. cx&$ Chauc er L. G. Jk. Prol. 
135 (Fairfax MS.) To singe of him, and in hir song dispyse 
The foulc cherl. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 127/2 '1 he poure 
man . . began to chyde and dyspyse hym in his vysage by 
cause he had no more almesse. 1557 .V. T. tGeney.) Luke 
xx iii. 11 And H erode, .with his men of warre, despised him, 
and mockod hym. [So Wyclif, Tindale, etc ; Rhcm. and 
161 1, set him at naught. 1 

fb. fig. Of things: To set at nought, dis- 
regard. 

i 3 98Trevisa Barth.DeP.R.xvi. viii. (149s) 557 Though the 
adamas.. dyspyse Tyre and yren : yet it is broke wyth newe 
hole blode. <ri4ao Palloii. on Jfusb. 1. 170 In baremelande 
to sette or foster vyncs Dispiseth alle the labour and ex- 
pence. 1666 Stillingi l. Serm. Fire Lotut. Wks. 1710 I. 6 
|The fire], .despised all the resistance [whichj could be made 
by the strength of the buildings. 

[« To look upon ; contemplate \ An error of mod. 
Diets. Sec List of Spurious Words.] 

tDespi'Se, st. Obs. [prob. a. OK. despiz, 
despis, nom. of despit, Despite, but taking the 
form of an Engl, deriv. of Despise v.] - Despite ; 
contempt, despising. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 120 Despvse IMSS. K.H.P. despytel, 
contcmptus, despeccio. ? 1507 Lommunyc. A uj, Man what 
doost thou with all ihyse..\Vhiche is to me a great despyse. 
1586 II. Yolsg Guazxo's Civ. Com*, tv. 226 b, Occasion of 
despise and laughter. 

Despised (dispai-zd), a. [f. DEsnsE 

v. + -ED.] Looked down upon, contemned, 
scorned. 

[e 1450 St. Cnthbert (Surtees) 750 Hated and despysyd was 
he.] 1592 Shaks. Rom. ft Jul. in. ii. 77 Dispised substance 
of Diuinest show. 1667 Milton P. L. vt. 602 Would render 
them yet more despis d. 1705 Stanhope Paraph r. I. 34 
A vulgar and despised Crowd. 185a Mrs, Stowk Uncle 
Tom's C. ix. 68 There was the impress of tbe despised race 
on her face. 

t Desprsedness (-ednes). Obs. [f. prec. + 
-sess.J Despised condition. 

1587 GoLniNG De Momay xxxi. (1617) 541 Jesus could not 
hauc shewed his . . glory Ibetter] than in despised nesse. 
1641 Milton Ch. Govt. 11. i. (1851) 151 Therefore he sent . . 
1 Despised nes to vanquish Pride. 



DESPITE. 

t Despi sement. Obs. [a. OK. despisemenl 
(12th c. in Godcf. > f despirt, despis- : sec otKNT.] 
The action of despising ; contempt, scorn. 

1603 Holland PtutarcVe Mor. 155 Contempt and de- 
spisement of worldly wealth. 

Despiser (dispoi -mj). [f. Despihk v. + -er|. 
C£ OY.despiseor, nom. despisiire, -sere.] One who 
despises ; a contemner, scorner. 

«i34o 11ami«olk Psalter Comm. Cant. 500 Y # scorners & 
despiscrs of pore men. 138a WvcLir Acts xiil 41 Se 3c, di»- 
piscris. and wondre 3e, and be ^e scaterid abrood. IT'^oalk, 
Heholdc ye despisers and wonder and perisslie ye- 1 1485 
Caxton St. Wene/r. 20 A despysar of my wordes. 1535 
Cover dale Prov. xiil 15 Harde is the way of the despysers. 
1709 Heakne Colled. (Oxf. Hist. Soc) II. 252 A Despiser 
of modern Commentators, a 1745 Swirr {J.\ Atheists, 
libertines, and despisers of religion, usually pass under tbe 
name of freethinkers. 189a Bookman Oct. 27/i A despiser 
of physical force. 

Despr seress. rare - °. [f. prec. + -ess.] 
A female despiser. 

161 1 Cotgr., Desprisereste, a discsteemeresse, despUeresse, 
or disjiraiseresse of. 

Despising (d/spai zirj) , vbl. sb. [f. Despise v. 
+ -t>'(J 1.] 'Ihe action of the vh. Despise ; con- 
tempt, scorn. 

138a Wyclif Ps. cxxii[i]. 3 Mychc wee be fulfild with dispis- 
ing. 1535 Covekoale Neh. iv. 4 Y> thou mayest geue them 
ouer in to despisinge in the londe of their captiuite. 1659 
Gentl. Calling (1696) 33 Flatteries and Dcspisings l>cing the 
two contrary elements, whereof he, whom they call a r ine 
Gentleman, is to be compounded. 1681-6 J. ScorrCVrr. 
Lt/e (1747 III. 391 The despising of him was a despising of 
God, by whom he was sent. 

Despisiugly (d/spai zirjli), adv. [f. despising 
pr. pple. + -ly ^.] With contempt ; scornfully, 
contemptuously. 

1591 Percivall Sp. Diet., MenosprecianJo, despisingly. 
1820 Blackw.Mag. VI I.251 Still speak despisingly of them. 
1843 Md. LI V. 441 That son of Sparks's, as you so despis- 
ingly call him. 

t Despi-singness. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
C on te m pt no u sne ss. 

1625 F. Markham Bk. Hon. 1. vi. % 8 Riches rightly vsed, 
raiher with a despisingnesse then a desire. 

Despite (dispart , sb. Forms: 3-5 despit, 
(3-4 -yt, 4 despitt(e, -iit, -yt, -ijt, -i^t, -ithe), 
4-6 despyte, (f- -spy^te), 6-8 despight, 4- do- 
spite ; also 3-7 dis-, 3-6 dys- with same variants, 
6 Sc. dispyit. [ME. despit, a. OF. despit (:-V<r- 
spieiV , mod.F. dCpit, ^OCat. dcspcil, Sp. despecho, 
It. dispcttot-h. despcclu-m ^/-slem) a looking down 
on, f. ppl. stem of despiccre to look down on, De- 
spise. Down to 17th c. often spelt dis-, dys-, by 
confusion with words in the prefix des-, Dis-. The 
16th c. dis-, despight (cf. spight, Spite) was under 
the influence of sight, right, etc.] 

1. The feeling or mental attitude of looking down 
upon or despising anything ; the display of this feel- 
ing; contempt, scorn, disdain. Obs. ox arch. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 2037 (Cott.) If o bi fader bou haue de- 
spite [v. rr. -it, -ilhe, -ytej. 1340 Ayenb. 19 Pe ober 003 bet 
comb out of be stocke of prede zuo is onworbnes^e (desnii). 
1375 Bakroi r Bruce v. 46 Persey. . Wes in the casicll. . t ul- 
fillit of dispit and pride. 138a Wyclif Rom.xx. 21 Power 
to make sothli o vessel in to honour, anolhir forsolhe in 
to dispyt. c 1440 Jacob's Well (E. E. T. S.j 72 pe firste fote 
is dyspyse ; hat is, in doyng no worschype to gode men 
dewly, but in dyspysing hem. X483CWA. Angl. 101 A Uis- 
pite, or a disspisynge, despeccio, contemptus. 1565 Sc. 
Metr. Ps. x. 5 1 le purtelh with despight. 1650 J er. I avlor 
Holy Living (1727) 245 Liberality, .consists in the despite 

i and neglect of money. 1651 HonaES Lrviath. iv. xlvi. 377 
Any Attribute, that is given in despight. a 1845 1^>n«p. 
King Christian iv, Receive thy friend, who, scorning flight, 
Goes to meet danger with despite, 
t b. To hold or have in (f to) despite : to hold in 

I contempt ; to have or show contempt or scorn for. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 2610 1 Cott.) Yone lasce. als in despit sco 
haldes me. c 1386 Chaucer Metib. r 45a Perauenture Crist 
hath thee in despit. c 1400 A Pot. Loll. 74 Scho. hab me to 
despit. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 162/a He had in despyte 
fader and moder. t$*6 PUgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 122 b, 
l"he good man sholde haue them in despyte. .in comparyson 
ol the ihyngcs to come. 

+ c. The object of contempt or scorn. Obs. 
*i3©o Cursor M. 1823a (Cott) Skorning bou art o god 
angel, Despit [v. r. dis-Jof al right wis and lei. a 1340 Ham- 
pole Psalter cxviii. 22 Now til proude men and enuyouse 1 
am despite and hethynge. 

2. Aclion that shows contemptuous disregard ; 
contemptuous treatment or behavionr; insulting 
action ; outrage, injur)', contumely. To do despite 
to : to treat with injury and contumely ; lo outrage. 

1207 R. Glouc (1724) 464 Alle bulke, bat clerkes such 
despyt dude & wo. a 1300 Cursor M. 7825 iCoU.) iFor to do 
him despitte or schame. c 1340 Ibid. 6785 (Fairt.) l o chifder 
do 5c na dispite. € 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. rtti Lucretia, 
\Vhi hast thou don despit to Chivalrye. e 1400 Destr. f roy 
i 37 oo pe schalke, that . . so dernely hym did dere & dtspit. 
»S35 Coveroalk Lam. iii, 47 f«a r * and snare is come vpon 
vs. yee despite and destruccion. 1631 Weevkr Anc. Fun. 
Mon. 24 Loath he was that his dead bodie should cither 
suffer despight, or receive fauour from his enemies. 167a 
Marvell Reh. Transp. 1. 3*5 There is not one P«rson of 
the Trinity that he hath not done despight to. 1803 W ordsw. 
Sonn. Liberty t. xviii, To work against themselves such fell 
despite. t86o Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) III. xiu. 319 
The despite done by him to the holy relics. 



DESPITE* 

b. Disregard of opposition, defiance. Obs. 
1380-xooi [see 5 c]. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 93 
Chardges so furiously and so close, that in despight he 
mounts the wall. 1706 E. Ward Hud. Rediv. II. vh, That 
all who see.. may triumph, in Despite to Rome. 1719 
Young Revenge iv. i. Wks. X757 II. 170 What think you 
'twas.. But doing right in stern despite to nature? 

3. (with pi.) An act that shows contempt, hatred, 
malice, or spite ; an outrage, a shameful injury. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 547 The Londreis ther biuore a gret 
despit wro3te To the quene. 1382 AVyclif Rom, i. 24 That 
thef ponysche with wrongis or dispitis [Vulg. contumeliis] 
her bodies. 1450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 230 Herynge hys 
frende greued wyth repreues and dyspites. 1480 Caxton 
Crou. ling, cexxv. 230 Many harmes shames and despytes 
they dyden vnto the Quene. 1523 Lo. Berners Froiss. I. 
cxlvi. 174 They of Calays hathe done hym suche contraryes 
and dispyghtes. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 336, I think 
1 could not do him a greater Despite, than to bestow p 
woman on him. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) 11. xii. 
76 My declared aversion, and the unfeigned despights I took 
all opportunities to do him. 1820 Wordsw. Sheep-washing, 
The turmoil that unites Clamour of hoys with innocent 
despites Of barking dogs. 1870 Longf. tr. Dante's Inf. xiv. 
71 His own despites Are for his breast the fittest ornaments. 

4. Indignation, anger, evil feeling, especially sueh 
as arises from offended pride, vexation, or annoy- 
ance. In later use, esp. The entertaining of a grudge, 
evil feeling with a desire to harm or vex ; ill-will, 
aversion ; settled malice or hatred ; Spite. 

£1325 E. E. A Hit. P. C. 50 What dowes me be dedayn, 
oper dispit make ? 1375 Barbour Bruce 11. 455 And for dispy te 
bad draw and hing All the prisoneris. c 1386 Chauces Frankl. 
T. 667 Sith that maydens hadde such despit To ben defouled 
with mannes foul delit. C1400 Destr. Troy 10684 [He] put 
hym of horse, With a spar of a speire in dispit felle. 1483 
Catlu Angl. 98 A Despite, anersiq. 1523 Lo. Berners Froiss. 
I. xxv. 36 The kyng had great dispy te, that the duke shuld 
so dele with hym. 1548 Hall Chron. 202 b, After many 
greate woordes and crakes, .the Lorde Stafford . . in greate 
dispite departed with his whole compaignie. 1579 Tomson 
Calvin's Serm. Tim. 52/2 For they are at despite & fret, 
bicause they see God so against them. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 
1. i. 50 He thought have slaine her in his fierce despight. 
1598 H kluyt Voy. I. 64 A man full of all malice and 
despight. 1603-21 Knolles Hist. Turks 1231 Two Monkes, 
whom the souldiors in despight cut into many pieces. 1697 
Ctess D'Aunoy's Trav. U706) 27 Don Lewis had a secret 
Despight, in comprehending the Marquess so well satisfied. 
1753 Hume Ess. <$• Treat. (1777) II. 418 Formed by the 
gods merely from despight to Prometheus. 1816^ Scott 
Antiq. xxiv, He died soon after ., of pure despite and 
vexation. 1846 Trench Mirac. xix. (1862) 326 Wounded 
pride, disappointed malice, rancorous despite. 

5. Phrase. In despite of. fa. In contempt or 
scorn of; in contemptuous defi an ee of. Obs. De- 
parture in despite of the Court : see Depauture 6. 

[1292 Britton i. v. § i En despit et damage de nous et de 
noster poeple.] ^1290 Beket 1903 in .S". Eng. Leg. I. 161 
peos breo bischopus . . to be kinge heo come . . And tolden 
. . hov in despit of him, he dude swuch luber dede. £1380 
Sir Ferumb. 5807-9 He ..hap now in dispy t of me My 
bysshop y«bete sore: And afterward, in pe dyspyt of 
crysst, Spet on be fant. 1494 Fabyan Chron. exevhi. 205 
In dyrision and despyte of the Danys. 1548 Hall Chron. 
183 b, And sent nil their heddes. .to be set upon poles, over 
the gate of the eitie of Yorke in despite of them, and their 
lignnge. £1592 Marlowe Massacr. Paris 1. vii, In despite of 
thy religion, The Duke of Guise stamps on thy lifeless bulk ! 
1628-1641 [see Dep^rter 2 ; Departure 5b]. «*735 Ar- 
buthnot John Bull Swift's Wks. 1751 VI. 140 Let it never 
he said, that the famous John Bull has departed in despite 
of court. 

fb. In anger or indignation at ; in punishment 
of. Obs. rare. 

[1292 Britton 11.xv.g2En despit de lour defaute. transl. 
By way of punishment for the default of the parties.] 1528 
Lynoesay Dreme 1100 In dispyit of his Lycherous leuyng, 
The Roman is wald be subieet to no kyng. 

T c. In open defiance of, in overt opposition to. 
Cf. 2 b. Obs. 

£1380 Sir Fern tnb. 2192 Now hap he my dore y-broke; 
ous alle in dispyte. £1425 Wyntoun Cron. vni. xii. 67 
A gret ost . . in be north of Ingland past In dyspyt of bat 
Tyrand. *6ox Bp. W. Barlow Serin. Paules Crosse 40 To 
see Gods word alleadged in despight of Gods ordinance. 

d. Notwithstanding the opposition or adverse 
efforts of (a person). Now rare except with reflexive 
pronouns {in despite of himself ] etc.). 

1570-6 Lambarde Peranib. Kent (1826) 121 They [the 
Danes] landed in despight of the people. 1603 Knolles 
Hist. Turks (1621) 1159 Collonitz in despight of the 
enemie, in safetie brought backe his souldiors. 1639 Fuller 
Holy War v. xii. (1647; 250 At last this warre ended it self 
in despite of the Pope. 1820 Shelley To Mar. Gisbome 
318 We . . in despite of God and of the devil Will make our 
friendly philosophic revel Outlast the leafless time. 1876 
Ouida Winter City vii. 198 The lottery tries to allure in 
very despite of themselves the much wider multitude. 

e. Notwithstanding, in spite of (opposition, some 
opposing foree). 

a *533 Lo. Bekners Huon Hi. 175 In dyspyte of his teth 
I wyfi se my nece. 1598 Shaks. Merry W. v. v. 132 
A receiu'd beleefe, in despight of the teeth of all rime and 
reason, that they were Fairies. 1600 E. Blount tr. Cones- 
taggio 132 To assaile th*e entrie of the mouth of Lisbone, in 
despite of all the fortresses that were there, a 1631 Donne 
Poems {1656) 17 Love which in dispight of darkness brought 
us hither, Should in dispight of light keep us together. 1664 
Butler Hud. 11. i. 23 Some force whole Regions in despight 
O' Geography to change their site. 1747 Carte Hist. Eng. 
1 . Pref. 6 Learning . . cultivated by private persons in despight 
of all difficulties. 1824 W. Irving T. Trav. I, 116 Seized 
my hand in despite of my efforts to the contrary. 1868 Miss 
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( Braddon Dead Sea Fr. 1. i. 2 In despite of its solemn tran- 
quility, this Villebrumeuse is not a dreary dwelling-place, 
f. archaic const. In his, her, their, other s\ one's 

' own despite : in the various preceding senses. 

1588 Shaks. Til. A. 1. 361 What would you bury him in j 
my despight. 1591 Spenses Daphn. 442 Why doo I longer 
live in lifes despight. ?*i6oo Beggars D. of Beduall 
Green xxxiii, Thus was faire Bessey matched to the knight 
And then made a lady in others despite. 1681 Dryoen 
Abs. ff Achit. 539 Born to be sav'd, even in their own 
despight. 1725 Pope Odyss. ix. 250 Some rustic wretch, 
who lived in heaven's despight, Contemning laws, and I 
trampling on the right. 1791 Cowper Odyss. 111. 272 Much 
evil perpetrate in thy despight. 1794 Blake Songs Exper., 
Clod % Pebble, Love seeketn only self to please. .And builds 
a hell in heaven's despite. 1849 Sir J. Stephen Eat, Biog. 
Pref. (1850)5, I am thus an author in my own despite. 1871 
Blackie Four Phases i. 127 Bearding two of the thirty 
tyrants, and pursuing quietly his labours of love in their 
despite. 

6. In later use often despite of (senses 5 d, e) ; 
whenee by further shortening Despite prep., rarely 
in despite (without of). 

0590 Marlowe Faust Wks. (Rtldg.) 123/2 If this Bruno 
..sit in Peters chair, despite of chance. 1655 Theophania 
181 Having, despight of all opposition .. forced their way 
through. z8ao Keats Hyperion 1. 226 His Voice leapt out, 
despite of godlike curb. 1847 Mrs. A. KEaa Hist. Servia 
420 Despite of her favouring his opponents, the guard of 
' honour had been taken from her also. 1868 Morris Earthly 
I Par. II. 92 Flushed and joyful in despite her fear. 

Despite (dispart), v. Obs. or arch. [a. OF. 
' despite-r (13U1C. ), mod.F. dipitcr, app. f. despit > 
; ddpit Despite sb. Cf. Cat. despitar, Pr. despeytar, 
•pechar, Sp. despechar, It. dispel tare, which may 
I directly represent L. despectdre, freq. of despuhe to 
look down on, Despise.] 

1. trans. To express or show contempt for, treat 
with contempt, set at nought ; lo do despite to. 

1375 Barbour Bruce iv. 596 Ynglis men, That dyspitit, 

i atour all thing, Robert the bruce. 1481 Caxton Godfrey 
cliii. 227 They blamed and Iniured our barons, And de- 

I spytcd them and alle thoost. 1594 Drayton Idea 527 Reason 
. .Despiteth love, and laugheth at her Folly. 16x4 T. Adams 
DeviTs Banquet 181 And despiteth, which is more than 
despiseth the spirit.. of grace. <r 1619 Fotherbv Atheom. 
1. iv. § 1 (1622) 20 Who . . both despise the Temples, and 
despite the gods. 1652 Cotterell Cassandra vr. {1676) 555 i 
Have you let 'scape an enemy who despites you? 1828 
Landor Wks. (1868) I. 353/2 The great founder of Rome . . 
slew his brother for despiting the weakness of his walls. 
1869 Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Pa. iv. 4 One reason why men I 
are so mad as to despite Christ. 

I t b. with inf. Obs. 

1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scotl. in. xxvii, A certane 
noble man dispytes to hear that edicte. 
1 2. To vex or provoke to anger ; to spite. Obs. 
1530 Palsgr. 520/2, I dispyte a person, 1 set hym at naught, 
or provoke hym to anger, Je despite. .It dispyteth me to se I 

I his facyons. 1586 T. B. La Primand. br. Acad. 670 
Whose sonne he had murdered, and abused his wife to I 
despite him therewith. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 11. 
(1625) 49 It is not the shew you beare, but the pride where- 
with you are carried that despiteth me. 1599 Shaks Much 
Ado 11. ii. 31 Onely to despight them, I will endeauour any 
thing. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. 111. vi. § 43 A vexatious deed, 
meerly to despight them. 1658 Whole Duty Man \\. § 13 j 
We bring . . a train of his enemies to provoke and despite him. 

f3. intr. To show despite, contempt, or ill- 
will. Obs. 

1530 Palsgr. 520/2 You neuer sawe man dispyte agaynst 
an other on that facyon. _ 1627 Lisander <$• Cat. ix. 185 
Lisander despiting at Lidian's long resistance, gave him 
so violent a thrust. 1736 Franklin Poor Richard's A Int. 
I Wks. (1887) 1. 461 note, 1 hese ill-willers of mine, despited at 
the great reputation I gained. 

Despite (dispai't), prep. [Shortened from 
despite of orig. in despite of: see Despite sb. 6.] 
In spite of. 

1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, 1. i. 179 Or thou, or I Somerset 
will be Protectors, Despite Duke Humfrey, or the Cardinall. 
1 60a Marston Antonio's Rev. iv. v. Wks. 1856 I. 130 Man 
will breake out, despight philosophic 1613 Heywood Silv. 
Age in. Wks. 1874 III. 159 Il'e . . Ransacke the pallace 
where grim Pluto reignes. .Despight his blaeke guard. 1810 
Scott Lady of L. 11. xxxii, I love him still, despite my 
wrongs. 1876 Miss Braooon J. Haggard's Dau. II. 25 
The attraction that draws me to her despite myself. 

Despiteful (d&partful), a. [f. Despite sb. + 
-pul.] Full of or abounding in despite. 

fl. Contemptuous; insulting, opprobrious. Obs. 

c T 45° Lonelich Grail xxxvii. 185 Ha, dispitful Creature I 
..Vnhappy a^ens al good aventure. 1533 More Answ. 
Poysoned Bk. Wks. 1038/2 Whoso dishonor god in one place , 
with occasion of a false fayth . .all honoure thathedoocth hym 
anye where beside, is odious and dispightefull, and reiected 
of god. 1549 Cover dale Erasm. Par. 1 Pet. iv. 24 In the 
myddes of your dispightfull handlinge, the glorious spirite 
of god is kyndled againe in you. 1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. 
vi. xxix. (1632) i25 They slew them, and left their bodies to 
despightfull ignominy. 1676 Bp. Guthrie in Burton's Diary 
(1828) III. 90 note, Having prefaced awhile with despightful 
exclamations, 4 a pape ! a pape I Antichrist t pull hid down ! ' 
threw the stools they sat on at the preachers. 

2. Cruel, fierce ; cherishing ill-will ; malignant, 
malicious; spitefnl. 

<r*470 Henry Wallace 1. 207 The constable a felloun man 
of wer .. Selbye he hecht, dispitfull and owtrage. 1500-20 
Dunbar Poems xx. 45 And be no wayis dispytfull to the 
peure. 1558 Knox First Blast <Arb.) 9, I shalbe called 
foolishe, curious, despitefull, and a sower of sedition. 1570 
Levins Manip. 187 Dispiteful, inuidiosus. 1600 Shaks. 
A. Y. L. v. ii. 86 It is my studie To seeme despightfull and 
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vngentle to you. 1663 Butler Hud. I. iii. 662 This . . 
Inflamed him with despightful Ire. 1667 Milton L.x. 1 
Thehainousand despightfull act Of Satan done in Paradise. 
1748 Thomson Cast. Ittdol. «. lxxviii, The other was a fell 
despightful fiend. 1852 Kingsley Poems, Andromeda 125 
False and devouring thou art, and the great world dark and 
despiteful. 

Desprtefolly, adv. [f. prcc. + -ly 2.] i n a 

despiteful manner. 

1. Contemptuously, opprobriously, insolently, 
shamefully, arch. 

1535 Coverdale Job xyl 10 They haue. .smytten me vpon 
the cheke despitefully. 1552 Huloet, Despitefully, con- 
temptim K opprobriose. 161 1 Bible Matt. v. 44 Pray for 
them which despitefully vse you, and persecute you, 1614 
Raleigh Hist. World w. 335 The bodies of Saul and his 
sonnes: which hung despightfully over the Walls of Beth- 
san. 1694 F. Bragge Disc. Parables v. 197 Using those 
spiritual persons contumeliously and despitefully. 1872 
Yeats Growth. Comm. 260 Members of the reformed faitb, 
to use whom despitefully was thought to be doing God 
a service. 

2. Angrily, maliciously, cruelly ; with malicious 
cruelty or ill-will ; spitefully. 

C1470 Henry Wallace 11. 193 My faithfull fadyr dispitfully 
thai slew. 1487 Barbour's Brttce xi. 608 tCamb. MS.) Fuji 
dyspitfully [Edinb. MS. dispitously] Thair fais demanit 
thaim ryeht stratly. 1678 Wanley Wond. Lit. World v. 
ii. § 68. 471/2 His beautiful Empress, whom a young Bur- 

fundian had most despitefully mangled, cutting off both 
er Nose and Ears. 

Desprtefolness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of heing despiteful; contemptuousness, 
malicious feeling or action, cruelty. 

1535 Coverdale Ps . cxxiilil- 4 Oure soule is fylled . . with 
the despitefulnesse of the proud. — Esther i. 1 8 Thus shall 
there aryse despytefulnes and wrath ynough. 1611 Bible 
Wisd. ii. 19 Let vs examine him with despitefulnesse and 
torrture. 1633 G. Herbert Temple, Sacrifice xxii, The Jews 
aceuse me with despitefulnesse. 

Despi'tely, adv. In 7 despightly. [f. ^despite 
ndj. ( = OF. despit angry, despiteful) + -LY -.J 
Despitefully. 

16x9 Denison Heavenly Banq. \. 6 When the Lord of 
glory, .was despightly apprehended. 

Despit eons (despi-t/as), a. Forms : 5 dispi- 
tious, -pyteous, 5-6 despituous, 5-7 dispiteous, 
6 dispit-, -pytuous, -pighteous, despyteous, 
6- despiteous. [Late ME. variant of Despitous, 
from its spelling specially associated with piteous 
(fpituous), and so giving rise to a differentiated 
form, Dispiteous.] 

1. orig. = Despitous : full of despite, contempt, 
or ill-will ; contemptuous, opprobrious, arch. 

14.. Chaucer's Knt.'s T. 919 {Hart. MS. a 1425) 'A proud 
dispitious man. [6 texts des-, dispitous.] 1483 Caxton Gold. 
Leg. 14/1 Derysions despituous. 1495 Trevisa's Barth. De 
P. R. vi. xi.(W.deW.) 196 Prowde and stoute anddyspiteous. 
1529 MoaE Snppiic. Soulys Wks. 289/1 Despyteous and de- 
spiteful persone. 1529 — Dyaloge iv. ibid. 258/1 Now is it 
to pyghteouse a sight to se the dispytuous dispyghtes done 
there.. to god and al good men. 1532 — Confut. Tindale 
ibid. 354/2 Tindalles develishe prowde dispituouse hearte. 
1548 Udall etc. Erasm. Par. Luke xx. xi With much 
despiteous language. 1621 Bp. Mountacu Diatribat 412 
A ray ling and despighteous speech of Scaliger. 1888 Morris 
Dream of John Balliv. 30 The proud, despiteous rich man. 
b. (erroneous.) 

1623 Cockeram, Despituous, contemptible, vile. 

2. Spiteful, malevolent, cruel ; passing gradually 
into the sense : Pitiless, merciless, Dispiteous. 

c 1510 More Picus Wks. 25 To thy moste vtter dispiteous 
enemies. 1513 — in Grafton Chron. 11. 758 He was close 
and secret . . despiteous & cruell. 1520 Caxton's Chron. 
Eng. v. 47 h/2 They shall, .put them to dyspyteous dethe 
I1480 dyspitous deth]. 1549 Chaloner tr. Erasm. Mori* 
Enc. Pijb, Warre is so cruell and despiteous a thyng. 
a 1557 Mrs. M. Basset More's Treat. Passion Wks. 
1372/2 The dyspighteous and horrible ende of Judas. 
1568 C. Watson Polyb. 92 b, The Carthaginenses having 
knowledgeof theCrueltie shewed to their citizens, .bewailed 
the despituous death and cruel torments they susteined. 
1595 -Shaks. John iv. i. 34 Turning dispitious torture out of 
doore? 1596 Spenser F. Q. 1. ii. 15 Spurring so bote with 
rage dispiteous. 1600 Holland Ltvy xxvm. xx. 683 b, For 
very despiteous anger and deepe hatred. [19th c. see 
Dispiteous.] 

DesprteOUSly, adv. [f. prec. + -LY2.] In a 
despiteous manner, with despite : a. Contemptu- 
ously; insultingly, b. With bitter ill-will or enmity; 
spitefully, cruelly, pitilessly, mercilessly. 

[c 1400 (MS. p. 1450) Destr. Troy 4744 The grekes. .With 
speris full dispitiously spurnit at the yates.] c 1450 Merlin 
257 Eche of nem hurte and wounded other dispiteously. 
1500-20 Dunbar ' Amang ther freiris'' 29 Thai .. Dispitu- 
ouslie syne did him smyt. 1529 More Comf agst. Trib. 1. 
Wks. 1164/2 That so dispiteously put hym to hys payne. 
1563 Sackville Cotnpl. Dk. Buckhm. xxvi, Howe Lord 
Hastings . . Dispiteously was murdered and opprest. 161 1 
Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. w. viii. (1632) 561 Whom .. he had 
caused to bee dispiteously dragged at horse-heeles. a 1641 
Bp. Mountacu Acts $ Mon. (1642) 26 The Devill, out of 
malice and envie, had despiteou sly em poysoned all mankind. 
1808 Scott Marm.v. xxi, Lord Marmion said despiteously. 
1885 Sal. Rev. 18 July 87 We should be sorry to be thought 
to write despiteously of Sir Philip Perring. 

t Despi'ter. Obs. [f. Despite v. + >ef> 1 : cf. 
OF. despiteur.] One who treats with contempt or 
contemptuously defies. 

i6ox Deacon & Walker Spirits fy Divels 8 Pneumato- 
machus is as much to say, as a despiter of spirits. 1640 



DESPITING. 

A. %A90M9C*T* Si**** 198 Despisers and Despighters of 
the Spirit of Grace. 

Despitosoun, -usioun, var. of Disputisoun, 
Obs., disputation. 

Despitiency, var. of Despicienqy. 

Despiting, vbl. sb. [f. Despite v. + -xnq 1.] 
The action of the vb. Despite; a doing despite 
to ; entertaining a grudge. 

rt ioqSkp.lton Poems agst. Gamesc/te 111. 114 Your dvrty 
-ndytyng, And your spyghtfull despyghtyng. 15a? Moaz 
win, Wks. 198/1 It Hsnot of worshipping, but dispuvng 
and disworsbipping of saintes. 1677 Gilpin Demonol. (18671 
199 The despiting and discrediting of truth. 

t DespitOUS, a. Obs. Forms: 4-7 despitous ; 
4-5 des-, dis-, dys-pitous, -pytous, -pitus, 
-petous, -pytWs, -pytuws. [MK. a. AF. despi- 
/<wj = OK. despitos, despiteus (mod.F. de'pitenx), f. 
despit Despite sb. : see -ous. After 1400 asso- 
ciated with piteous, \ pit nous, and spelt -uous, 
-ious, -eous : see Despiteous. Originally stressed 
on last or first syllable ; subsequently on second.] 

1, orig. Full of despite ; exhibiting contempt or 
haughtiness ; hence, insulting, vexing. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter Comm. Cant. 517 pai pat ere 
prou3c and despilus, 1375 BARaoua Bruce 1. 196 Sa hawtane 
and dispitous. c 1386 CHAUcza Prol $16 (Harl.) He was to 
senful man nought dispitous 16 texts He was nat to synful 
men despitous] Ne of his sneche daungerous ne digne. 
— Pars. V. T 3*1 Despitous is he pat haf> desdnyn of his 
neighebour. 1387 Tbevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 241 Meny 
dispitous worde \multx contumeliv]. 1494 Fabvan Chron. 
vh. 410 The prouocacyon &dispytous wordesof y* Frenshmen. 

2. Cruel ; exhibiting ill-will, or bitter enmity, 
malevolent. t , 

cjxaq Cursor M. 33235 Mony harde & dispitous dynt shul 
pc Wrecches pere hynt. C1374 C11 AVcenTroylus 111. 1409 
(1458) Dispitous day pyn be pe pyne of helle ! c 1400 Horn. 
Ross aaia Keye was. .Of word dispitous and cruelle. c 1400 
Destr. Troy 6494 Two speirus full dispitus he sparet to cast. 
14.. Hoccleve Cotnpt. Virgin 131 His despitousdeeth with 
me compleyne. 1567 Tuaueav. Ovufs Ep. 68 Then .with 
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thy dispitous fault, 
b. transf. Violent. 
c 14S0 Lonelich Grail xii. 356 Vndir wheche }ate ran 
there Ryht a wondir dyspetous ryvere. 

fDespitously, adv. Obs. [f. prec. + -ly-.] 
In a 'despitous* manner, with despite. 

1. Contemptuously, scornfully, despitefiilly; hence, 
shamefully, ignommiously. 

ciaao R. Brunne Medit. 615 Some dispoyle hym oute 
dyspelusly. c 1340 Cursor M. 16951 (Trin.J He. .Dispitusly 
[earlier texts vili, vilelik] for vs was lad buffeted & beten 
sare. C1380 Sir Ferumb. 173 Myn enymys Despysep mc 
her dispytously. c 1400 Dcstr. Troy 3889 Ector. .spake 
neuer dispituosly, ne spiset no man 
M. A. E. Wood Lett. R. * Mr'* 
speak right plainly & dyspytwsly. 

2. Angrily, sharply; cruelly, maliciously; vio- 
lently. , 

<ri34o Cursor M. 508a (Trin.) pe coupe in to joure secke 
put 1 And pursewed 30U dispitously \Gttt. And presuned 
sou ful spitusly]. c J 350 Will Palerne 1137 [He] him told 
how despitously pc duk of bat dede him warned. 137S 
Harbour Bruce 11. 137 He that him in 3hemse11 had, Than 
wamyt hym dispitously. c 1374 Chauce a Troylns v. 1806 
(1818) Dispitously hym slough the fiers Achille. C1386 — 
Reeve's T. 354 By the throte-bolle he caught Aleyn, And he 
hent him dispitously ageyn. J398 Taavisa Bart A. de P. R. 
xm. viii.tTollem. MS. J, >e ryuer aros with so gret strengbe 
and violence, pat he all to-brake dispitously pe bngge. 1480 
Caxton Ckrou. Eng. a He spak unto hem of theyr wyk- 
kednesse and despitously hem reproued. a 1500 Orol.Sap. 
in Anglia X. 338 Takynge me despiteslye & byndynge 
Cruelye. 

Dospituous, obs. form of Derpiteous. 
Dosplay, obs. form of Display, 
Desplesance, var. of Displeasance, Obs, 
Despoil d/spoi-1), sb. [ME. a - OF - ^spoille, 

-pucille(-*¥x.despttelha) t vtTbz\ sb.from despoitlier: 

see next.] 

1. The action of despoiling ; plundering, robbery. 
arch. 

1483 Caxton Gohl. Leg, 24 Slronge in his despoylle 
wel armed in the batayll. a\<& Wolsev to Hen. VI 1 1 



Thw?Tia^rhad"my dc.sp r oyTe7~i8<>7 Wordsw. White Doe 
Mi. 1% *Tis done despoil and dcsolatioo O er Rylstone s 
fair domain have blown. 

+ 2. concr. Plunder, booty, Spoil. Obs. 

1474 Caxton Chesse 11. iv. Cvij, So shold the dispoyle and 
botye be comune vnto them. 1481 — Godfrey 296 ^Euery 
man laden and charged with despoylle*. 155a Huloet, 
Despoyle, spolium, tropheum. 1619 Times Storehouse 55 
(L.) Hercules., covered with the despoyle of a lyon. 

3. (See quot.) . 

155a Huloet, Despoyle, or place where mischiefe or 
robbery e is done, dispoliabulum. 

Despoil 'd/spoil),tf. Forms: 3-4 despuile(n, 
3-7 despoile, -oyle, 6-7 despoyl, 6- despoil; 
also 4 des-, dispoyly, dispuile, -uyle, 4-5 dys- 
poyle, 4-7 dispoile, -oyle, 5 des-, dis-, dys- 
poille, -oylle, dispole, disspoylle, 6-7 dlspoil : 
Sc. 4-5 dispute, -puil^e. [ME, dcsptnlcn, 
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-spot/c-n, a. OK. dcspuUUcr, -oillier, -oilier (mod. 
F. dtpouillcr) « Pr. despolhar. Cat. dtspullar, Sp. 
despojar t It. dispogliare :— L. dcspoliare to plunder, 
rob, despoil, t. De- I. 3 + spoliarc to strip of 
clothing, rob, spoil. Formerly spelt dis- by con- 
fusion with words in des- from Dis- prefix.] 

1. trans. To strip of possessions by violence ; to 
plunder, rob, Spoil: a. a person. 

ia97 R. Glouc (1734) aia pc opere after vaste, And slowe 
& despoylede, and to grounde hem caste. 1340 Avenb. 45 
pe uerste (zenne] is couaytise uor to wynne and uor to 
dispoyly his uela^e. 1393 Lancl. P. PI. C xiv. 58 Robbours 
and reuers pat riche men dispoilen. 1484 Caxton Fables 0/ 
sEsop 1. iv, The euylle hongry pcple which .. robben and 
despoillen the pourc fulke. 15*9. MoaE Dyaloge 1. Wks. 
153/aThe Ebrues well dispoile the Egypcyens. 1795 Southev 
loan of Arc m. 176 We are not yet So utterly despoil'd but 
we can spread The friendly board. 1871 Freeman Norm. 
Conq. (1876) IV. xvii. 36 To despoil those whom the Conqueror 
himself had spared. 

b. a place ; also trausf. and fig. 

1375 Barbour Bruce xm. 502 Qwhen the feld . . Wes dis- 
puheit, and left all bair. 1393 Gower Conf. Ill 37: Des- 
puiled is the somer fare, c 1400 Maundev. (1839) x - "4 
Oure Lord descended to Helle & despoyled it. 1601 Weever 
Mirr. Mart. F ij, Enuie. . Despoil's his name and robs him 
of his merits, 1840 Dickens Bam. Rudge xvt, The coach 
. . despoiled by highway-men. 1845 Stephen Laws Eng. 
(1874) II . 219 Though guilty in general of waste, if he despoils 
the freehold 1873 Dixon Tivo Queens IV. xxn. vitt. 215 
Wolsey had set the fashion of despoiling and suppressing 
convents. . 

2. To strip or deprive (a person, etc.) violently of 
(some possession) ; to rob : a. of arms, clothes, or 
something material ; also transf. 

c 1300 K. A lis. 4028 That he a knyght of Grece slowgh, 
And dispoyled him of his armes. c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. 
r 591 He was despoyled of al that he hadde m this lyf, and | 
that nas but his clothis. C1470 Henbv Wallace xi. 1396 
Bot than he was dispuiljeit off his weid. 1600 Fairfax 
Tasso xm. 1. 344 An others hands Of these her plants the 
wood dispoilen shall. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1638) 
309 Theeues. .dispoiling him of his apparell. 1614 Raleigh 
Hist. World 11. 450 Athalia being thus dispoyled of 
her Son. 1659 B. Harris ParivaTs Iron Age 172 The 
Swedes, being, .despoiled of the Isle of Usedon. 169s Wood- 
WA3D Nat. Hist. Earth v. (1723^ a^7 These formed Stones 
being by this Means despoiPd of their Shells. 1775 John- I 
son Lett, to Mrs. Thrale 12 May, You talked of despoiling 
his book of the fine print. 1776 Gibbon Decl. <V I'. I. xvn. 
440 The cities of Greece and Asia were despoiled of their 
most valuable ornaments. 1870 Brvant I Had I. iv. 13a He 
could not despoil The slain man of his armor, 
b. of things immaterial ; also^. 
c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxxii. 145 Wc **ne inpeess, of pc 
whilk bou will now dispoile vs. 1581 J.Bell H addons 
Anno. Osor. aia b, We do not despoyle will of her libertye. 
1593 Shaks. a Hen. Vl y 11. iii. 10 Despoyled of your 
ifonor. 1667 Milton /'. L. ix. 4" Despoild of Innocence, 
of Faith, of Bliss. ^78 B. Taylor Dcukalion 1. in. 30 
They . .despoiled thy head Of separate honor, 
f 3. spec. To strip of clothes, to disrobe : a. orig. 

1 as an act of violence, spoliation, or robbery. Obs. 
a 1225 A ncr. R. 260 Vor steorc naked he was despuiled 

1 o8e rode, c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 3031 To Gy tok he bat cors : 
1 Dispoille pis body \ ban gan he save ; « & armc pe on ys 
wede \ 1485 Caxton Cltas. Gi. 88 Take these frensshe men 

1 and despoyle them. 

I f b. without the notion of spoliation : To «n- 
' dress ; to strip of armour, vestments, etc. Obs. 

c J 340 Gaw. tf Gr. Knt. 860 per he watz dispoyled, wyth 
I spechez of myerpe, pe burn of his bruny, & of his bry^t 
I wedez. C1386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 318 He bad That 
wommen schuld despoilen hir right there. CMS© Merlin 
463 Thei made dispoile the quene to go to hir bedde. 1525 
Ld. Berners Froiss. II. ccxlv. [ccxh.] 753 the aulter 

I ther he was dispoyled out of all his vestures of estat e. 1540 
Surrev Poems, Prisoner in Windsor 13 Despoiled for the 
game. 1561 Norton & Sackv. Gorboduc iv. 11. 11847) 14a 
We. .Dispoyled streight his brest, and all we might, Wyped 
in vaine, with napkyns next at hande. 1700 Drvoen 
Palamon ff Arc. lit. 725 The surgeons soon despoiled them 
of their arms, And some with salves they cure, and some 
with charms. 

+ C. refl. To disrobe or undress oneself, put off 
one's clothes. Obs. 

ia88 Wvclif 1 Sam. xviii. 4 Jonathas dispuylide him silt 
fro the coote. 1470-85 Malory Arthur vit. xm Pryuely she 
dispoylled her & leid her doune by hym. r 1477 Caxton 
Jason 106 Dispoylle you and entre in to this bathe. 1483 
L Gold. Leg. 85 b/i He dyspoylled and unclad hym and gaf 
hys clothys unto the boqbyers. 

t d. To take ^(clothes). Obs. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 620/1 Moyses toke Aaron upon 
the hylic & despoylled of his vesture. Thc 
lord commaunded to despoylle and lake of his clothes. 

fe. with double obj.: To strip (a person) of 
(clothes). Obs* 

i6aa Su T. Hawkins tr. Mathitu's Vnhapp Prosp. 1 
When the play is ended . . they are dispoyled the gawdy 
garments of the personage represented, 
f 4. To strip of worth, valne, or use ; to rendCT 
useless, mar, destroy ; to Spoil. Obs. 

? a 1400 MorteArth. 4127 Paynvmes . . With speres diss- 
petouscly disspoylles our knyghttes. c 1J39 ™f 
Corr. a35 A action of trespas against . . Robart Oliver tor 
dispoyling my gras. 1685 Isce Depoileo}. 
f 5. To make a spoil of (goods, etc.) ; to carry 
off by violence, rob, plunder. Obs. 

1483 Caxton Cato Biij, To dyspoyle and rauissjie hys 
neighbours goodes, 1604 R. Cawdbev Table Alph., Drs- 
poyle, take away by violence. 
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f b. To remove forcibly, take away. Obs. 
a 1533 Ld. Hernkrs Gold. B%. M. Aurel. (1546) K ij, It is 
neccutary to dispoyle the opilacions and leattes of the 
stomake. 

Hence Despoiled, DespoHing ftl. adjs. 

1570-6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent (i8a6) 146 A poore, 
private, and despoiled person. 1685 Travertin Siege Nen*- 
housettf The besieged, .again put in order thc late dispoiled 
Battery. 1840 Macallav Hist. Eng. II. i^o Despoiled 
proprietors, 1859 C. Barker Associative Prtnc. i. 17 The 
despoiling hands of the first reformers. 

Despoiler (d/spoi bi). [f. Despoil v. + -eh*. 
Cf. OF. despoilleur."\ One who despoils ; a plun- 
derer, spoiler. 

1467 E. E. Gilds 389 Pillours, Robbers, dUpoylers. 
159a WvaLEV Armorie 151 Dispoiler of my worldly picas- 
aunce. 1611 Seeed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. ii. f 57, I.. forbid 
that the Body of my dUpoiler, be covered in my Karth. 
181 a Byron Ch. Har. 11. Ixxvi, They may lay your proud 
despoilers low. 1848 Macaulay /list. Eng. I. 180 The 
despoilers and the despoiled had for tbe most part been 
rebels alike. i8« Singleton Virgil II. 418 A less merciful 
despoiler of floral beauties. 

Despoiling (d/spoi-lirj), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + 

-INQl.J 

1. The action of the verb Despoil ; robbing. 

J55* Huloet, Despoylingc, despoliatio } spoliatio. 179a 
Bi«aKE Corr. (1844) IV. 143 The despoiling a minister o? 
religion. , , e 

+ 2. Spoil, plunder ; esp., the arms or clothes of 
an enemy, thc skin of a beast. 

C1374 Chauceb Bocth. iv. met. vii. J47 He raft e be de- 
spoylynge fro pe cruel lyoun, bat is to seyne he sloui. pe 
lyoun and rafte hym hys skyn. 

Despoilment (d/spoi-lm^nt). [f. Despoil v. 
+ -m en t. Cf. O F. despoillemenl, mod.F. depouille- 
ment.] The aclion of despoiling or fact of being 
despoiled ; spoliation. 

182a Moir Stanzas on Infant \, As yet by Earth's de- 
spoilment undefaced. 1859 Lo. Broi chton Italy II. xil 4 
The first despoilment is.. to be attributed to the piety or 
rapacity of Stilicho. 1873 L. Wallace Fair God wi. xiv. 
541 The city, beautiful in its despoilment. 

t Despoliate, v. Obs. [f. ppl. stem of L. de- 
spoliate to Despoil.] « Despoil v. 

i6ao Venner Via Recta ii. 40 It doth . . enfeeble and dis- 
poliate [the liver] of it's sanguifying facullic. 1656 Blount 
Glossogr,, Despoliate, tn spoil, rob, or pil. 

Despoliation (d/spju-lij^-jan). [ad. L. despo- 
liation-em, n. of action from dcspoliare to Despoil.] 
The action of despoiling ; despoilment. 

1657 Phillips, Despoliation, a robbing or spoiling. 1830 
J. G. Strutt Sylva Brit. 136 The Wallace Oak seems 
destined . . to share their fate of despoliation. 1894 J. Batten 
Hist. Coll. S. Somerset 1 10 The despoliation of alien priories 
in the time of Henry V. 

Despond (d/sp^*nd\ v} [ad. U despondc-re 
to give up, yield, resign, despondere animitm, later 
simply despondere to lose heart, despond ; f. De- 
I. 2 b + spotutere to promise. The form follows 
respond which came through French.] 

intr. To lose heart or resolution ; to become de- 
pressed or dejected in mind by loss of confidence 
I or hope. (Distinguished from despair as not ex- 
pressing entire hopelessness.) Sometimes with of 
\ (cf. to despair of). 

I 1655 Cromwell Speech to Parlt. aa Jan., I did not at all 
1 despond but the stop put upon you . would have made 
I way for a blessing from God. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Des- 
, pomi . . also to faU in courage or despair. Lord I rotcctors 
' Speech. 1696 Tate & Bradv Ps. cxxvi. 6 I hough he de- 
j spond that sows the grain. 1607 Drvoen I trg. Georg. ux. 
1 810 The learned Leaches.. shake their Heads desponding 
of their An. 1765 II. Walfole Otranto v., 1798) 7* J thought 
it richt not to let my young lady despond. 1855 Macau lav 
Hist. Eng. III. 686 The friends of the government de- 
sponded, and tbe chitfs of the opposition were sanguine. 
i860 Lit. Churchman VI. aaa/i Are we, then, to despond 
of the victory? _ 
t DespOTid, v.- Obs- 0 [f. L. despondere (see 
I prec.) in sense 'to promise In marriage, betroth, 
engage \] (See quot. Perh. never used in Eng.). 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Despond, to betroth or promise in 
marriage. Hid. t Despondency, a promise in marriage. 

Despond (d/sp^nd), sb. arch. Al?o 7 die-, [f. 
Despoxdz/. 1 ] The act of desponding; despondency. 

1678 Bunvan Pilgr. 1. ja This Miry slough .. called the 
Slough of Dispond {called p. 10 Slough of Dispondencyl. 
1684 Ibid. ll. ai But when Christiana came up to the blow 
ofDespond, she began to be at a stand. Ibid. 11. 200 Our 
Dispond s, and slavish Fears. 

Despondence tdftrv-ndcos). [f. L, desfon- 
dere, pr. pple. despondent-em : see -eaxe.J T he 
action of desponding; also (less correctly) « De- 
spondency. ^ v _ 

,676 Halb Contempt. I. Of Afflictions (R.\ Bear ■ 110 
thyself, .from fainting and despondency «7*«/w. A J° l JF 
No. 76. 1/1 Affront lum not .. by a Despondence of his 
Mercy. 1794 Godwin Cal Williams ? 6o My fits of 
despondence^i8 3 a Lytton Emeus A. «^J^™&" h j?\ 
forbid despondence. i8a 5 Ld. Camfsell Chancellor* r (1857) 
IV. lxxvi.34 Instead of indulging in despondence . . be em- 
ployed his time with well-directed industry. 

Despondency 1 (dfsp? ndensi). Also 7 di«-. 
[f as prec. + -enct.] The state or condition of 
being despondent ; depression or dejection of spirits 
through loss of resolution or hope. 

1653 H. More Conject. Cabbal (i66a) 161 Anger, Zeal. 
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Indignation . . Despondency, Triumph or donation. 1656 
Artif. Handsom. (1662) 76 Religion is no friend, .to supine 
and sottish despondencies of mind. 1684 Bunyan Pilgr. II. 
161 They fell to demolishing Doubting-Castle . . and in it 
they found one Mr. Dispondencie . .and one Much-afraid his 
Daughter. 1748 Anson's Voy. i.ii. 16 The peevishness and 
despondency which, .contrary winds, and a lingring voyage 
..create. 1838 Thirlwall Greece IV*. xxxiv. 326 The de- 
spondency wrh which the Greeks viewed the situation. 
1866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt I. Iv. 94 In a tone of despondency. 

I)espo 4 ndency 2. Obs.- 0 See Despond v* 
Despondent (d&pfrndent), a. and sb. [ad. L. 

despondent-cm, pr. pple. of despondere to Despond • 
see -ent.] 

1. Characterized by loss of heart or resolution ; 
labouring under mental depres-ion ; desponding. 

a 1699 W. Bates Fear of Godxv. (R.\ For a despondent 
sinner to think, .that God will triumph in the mere torments 
of bis creatures . . is a sin equal to atheism. 1730-46 
Thomson Autumn 980 Congregated thrushes, .now shiver- 
ing sit On the dead tree, a dull despondent flock. 1800 
Mrs. Hervey Mourtray Fam. I. 272 She sat despondent, 
lamenting her own extravagance. 1849 Grote Greece 11. 
xlii. V. 215 Many .. chiefs were not merely apathetic but 
despondent in the cause. 

2. Of or belonging to despondency. 

1844 Dickens Chimes ii, He then made a despondent 
gesture with botb hands. x888 Miss Braodon Fatal Three 
1. v, He sat in a despondent attitude. 
B. sb. One who desponds. 

181* South ev in Q. Rev. VIII. 347 A war which.. the de- 
spondents have pronounced hopeless, a 1845 Mrs. Bray 
Warteigh xxxL (1S84) 242, I am no despondent. 

Despondently, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] In 
a despondent manner or state. 

^1677 Barrow Serm. I. ix. 112 (R. Supp.) St. Cbrysostom 
.. thus despondently concludes. 1795 Ld. Auckland Corr. 
II1.28I, I was thought . . to have talked too despondently. 
1881 Miss Braddon Asph. II. 117 Edgar consented to be 
led despondently back to the house. 

Desponder (d/'spf ndai). rare. [f. Despondz>.1 
+ -er J.J One who desponds. 

1689 Evelyn Mem. (1857) II. 288 More could scarce be 
said to encourage desponders. 1737 Swift Prop. Badges 
Begg. Wks. 1761 III. 344, I am a desponder in my nature. 

Despo'nding, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -ing 1 .] 
The action of the verb Despond, q.v. 

x8i8 Blackiv. Mag. IV. 1 The. .gloomy despondings, which 
deform and darken the native majesty of Byron. 

Despo'nding, [f.asprec. + -in(j2.] That 
desponds ; losing or having lost heart or resolution. 
m 1688 Dryoen Brit. Rediv. 258 Desponding Peter sinking 
in the waves, a 1690 E. Hopkins Expos. Lord's Prayer 
(R.), With no tormenting, carking, and desponding thoughts. 
1746-7 Hervey Medit. (1818) 195 Why should desponding 
fears oppress your souls ? 1828 Scott F. M. Perth viii, The 
Glover seemed particularly desponding. 1843 J. Martineau 
Chr. Life (1867) 63 The desponding are generally the indo- 
lent and useless. 1868 Milman St. Paul's 348 The weak 
and desponding defence of a lost cause. 

b. Causing despondency, dispiriting, rare. 

1800 Invisible Man I. 113 Accounts the more desponding 
to me, as he informs me he shall be here to-morrow. 

Comb. 1803 Beoooes Hygeia x. 5 His despon ding-mad 
Ophelia, his raving-mad Lear, his jealous-mad Othello. 

Despcrndingly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly In 
a desponding manner ; with dejection of spirits. 

1656 Blount Glossdgr., Despond ingly % desperately, out of 
hope. 1706 Loud. Gaz. No. 4226/1 We begin to talk very 
despondingly of its Success. 1840 M abbyatt Olla Podr., 
S.IV. and by W. $ W., '1 sha'n't get any', replied Jack, 
despondingly. 1879 CasselCs Techn. Ednc. I V. 7/1 A friend, 
who despondingly expressed his fears that the huge ship 
would never reach the water. 

[Desponsage, in recent Diets., error for de- 
spousage : see List of Spuridus lVords.~] 

t DespO'nsate, a. Obs. Also dys-. [ad. L. 
desponsdt-us, pa. pple. of desponsdre to betroth, 
freq. of despondere : see Despond v.-"} 

1. Contracted or given in marriage, betrothed, 
espoused. 

1481 Caxton Gold. Leg. 285 b/2 He shold be the man that 
shold be desponsate and maryed to the Vyrgyne Mary. 

2. Jig. {Alch.) Chemically combined. 

1471 Riplev Camp. Alch. 1. in Ashm. (1652) 133 Yet must 
theyr Elements., wyth Elements of perfyt Bodys be dyspon- 
sate. Ibid. vi. 167 Make them then together to be Dysponsat. 

t Despo'nsated, ppl. a. - prec. 

1623 Cockeram, Desponsated, betrothed. 

t Desponsation. Obs. Also dis-, dys-. 
[ad. L. desponsaiion-em (also in OF. desponsa- 
tion) betrothal, n. of action from despomdre : see 
prec] 

1. The action of contracting ,fri marriage : be- 
trothal. S 

a 1400 Co7>. Myst. ix. (Shaks. Soc.) 89 Now xal we procede 
to here dissponsacion. # 1649 jEa. Tayloa 67. Exevtp. i. § 5 
For all this desponsation of her.. she had not set one step 
toward the consummation of her marriage. 1656 Blount 
Glossogr., Desponsation, an affiance or betrothing. 

2. Jig. (Alch.) Chemical combination. 

M7X Riplev Comp. Alch. in Ashm. (1652) 187 The lesse 
°l t t e , pryts tllere te in th y s dysponsation The rather 
thy Calcynatyon. .shall thou make. 

+ Despo*nsion. Obs. rare. [ad. L. despon- 
sion-em, n. of action from despondere to Despond, 
despair.] Desponding, despondency. 

1640 B urges Serm. (1641)2 To cure them, .of this desper- 
ate despdnsion of mind. 
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tDespo'nsories, sb.pl. Obs. Also^despon- 
j sorios, desposories. [ad. Sp. desposorios espous- 
al, Betrothal, f. desposar to affiance:— L. desponsare 
(after which the word is modified in English). 
Chiefly used in relation to the proposed Spanish 
marriage of Charles I.] 

1. Betrothal, or a ceremony in celebration of it. 

c 1645 Howell Lett. I. in. xxii, The eighth of. .Septem- 
ber is appointed to be the day of Desponsories, the day of 
affiance, or the betrothing day. 1659 Rushw. Hist. Cott. 
I. 105 The delay of the Desponsorio's will grieve the 
Princess. 

2. A document formally declaring a betrothal. 
1626 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1659) I. 2*3 The Prince . . 

left the powers of the Desponsories with the Earl of Bristol, 
to be delivered upon the return of the Dispensation from 
Rome, which the King of Spain insisted upon. 1647 Claren- 
don Hist. Reb. 1. (1702) I. 30 The Prince having left the 
Desponsorios in the hands of the Earl of Bristol, a 1670 
Hacket Abp. Williams 1. (1692) 155 Mr. Edward Gierke, 
who was sent, .to the Earl of Bristol, to stop the powers he 
had for the dispatch of the expected desposories. 

Desport, obs. form of Disport sb. and v. 

f DespO'Se, v. Obs. rare. [a. OF. desposer, 
occas. var. of dSposer, from the F. confusion of 
des-t de- : see De- 6.] trans. To depose, put down, 
lay down. 

1387 Gold ing De Momay xvi. 255 What would he thinke 
but tnat he were desposed from the Throne ? 1^98 E. Gilpin 
Skial. (1878) 43 And now their box complexions are des- 
posM. 1603 Florto Montaigne hi. ix. (1632) 536 Into whose 
hands I might despose, and. .resigne the. .managing of my 
goods. 

Despose, obs. form of Dispose v. 

Despot (de'sp^t). Also 6 dispotto, 7 despote. 
[a. OF. despot (14th c), modF. despote, ad. Gr. Sca- 
ir6TTjs (med.L. despota, -tus) master, lord, despot. 
In sense 1 partly after It. dispoto, in Florio despo'ta, 
I 1 a lord, a lordlike gpvemour \] 

1. Hist. A word which, in its Greek form, meant 
' master ' or ' lord ' (e.g. of a household, of slaves), 
and was applied to a deity, and to the absolute ruler 
of a non-free people ; in Byzantine times it was used 
of the Emperor, and, as representing Lat. magister, 
in various official titles, also as a form of address 
{-domine my lord) to the emperor, to bishops, and 
especially to patriarchs ; from the time of Alexius 
Comnenus it was the formal title of princes of the 
imperial house ; in the sense ' lord ' or ' prince it 
was borne, after the Turkish conquest, by the petty 
Christian rulers of dependent or tributary provinces, 
as the despots of the Moiea or of Servia ( = Servian 
hospodar). It was in this later application that the 
word was first known in the Western languages. 

(In modern Greek, fiecrjrorij? is the ordinary appellation of 
j a bishop.) 

1562 J. Shute CambinPs Turk. Wars (tr. from Italian) I 
20 Thomas Paleologo. .abstained from that title, .and con- 
tented himselfe with the only title of the Dispotto of Morea. 
1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. 111. ii. 71 b. Taken 
awaye from his father John Castriot Despot of Servia. 1588 ! 
Greene Perimedes 11 The Despot of Decapolis and his 
I wife .. lost their way. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1638) 112 
He was both by the Patriarch and the yong Emperor 
honored with the title of the Despot ', another step vnto the 
Empire. 1614 Seloen Titles Hon. 122 The Despot was the 
heire or successor apparant of the Constantinopolitan Empire 
(vnderstand^ of the times since Alexius Comnenus, though 
before htm it were a generall name, as My Lords. 1656 
Blount Glossogr., Among the ancient Greeks, he that was 
next to the Emperor, was, by a general name, called 
Despotes, 1755 Johnson, Despot, an absolute prince ; one 
that governs with unlimited authority. This word is not in 
use, except as applied to some Dacian prince ; as the despot 
of Servia. 1788 Gibbon Decl. <t F. Iiii. V. 485 To their 
favourite sons or brothers, they imparted the more lofty 
appellation of Lord or Despot, which was illustrated with 
new ornaments and prerogatives, and placed immediately 
after the person of the emperor himself. 1819 T. Hope 
Auastasifis (1820) II. x. 203 (Stanf.), I am bearer of letters 
to the despots [bisbops of the Greek Church] and proestis 
of our different islands. 

2. After ancient Greek use : An absolute ruler of 
a country; hence, by extension, any ruler who go- 
verns absolutely or tyrannically ; any person who 
exercises tyrannical authority; a tyrant, an op- 
pressor. 

(The modern use, which is usually hostile, according to 
Mason, quoted by Todd, came into prominence at the period 
of the French Revolution : 'the French revolutionists have 
been very liberal in conferring this title 

[16x1 Cotcr., Despote, a Despote ; the chiefe or soueraigne 
Lord of a Countrey. 1755 (see sense 1781 CowpEa 
Expost. 370 Hast thou . . returned . . A despot big with 

Sower obtained by wealth? 1784— Task v. 311 But is it 
t . . that a man . . Should be a despot absolute, and boast 
Himself the only freeman of his land ? 1795 Southev Joan 
o/Arcx. 444 When pouring o'er his legion slaves on Greece, 
rhe eastern despot bridged the Hellespont. 1705-6 Burke 
Regie. Peace iv. Wks. IX. 104 The friends of Jacobins are no 
longer despots ; the betrayers of the common cause are no 
longer traitors 1 1841 W. Spalding Italy $ It. Isl. II. 181 
Which coincided in date with several other plots against 
Italian despots. 1841 Elphinstone Hist. Ind. II. 159 The 
intercourse. between those princes was highly characteristic 
\m Asi ^ lc v despots. 1841-4 Emerson Ess., Compensation 
o o'-Jr 43 Under tne P«mcval despots of Egypt. 

1848 Hallam Mid. Ages ii. Note vii (1855) I. 305 Every 
Frank of wealth and courage was a despot within his sphere. 
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x8S7 Hughes Tom Brown Pref. (1871) 12 Which divides 
boys into despots and slaves. 1871 Morley Voltaire ^(1886) 
82 Voltaire . . never rose above the simple political concep- 
tion of an eastern tale, a good-tempered despot with a sage 
vizier. 
3. Comb. 

1846 C. G. Prowett Prometh. Bound 34 Is not our despot, 
lord In all things framed to violence? 

Despotat (de sp^tset). Also -ate. [a. F. des- 
polal, ad. med.L. type ^despotdtus : see Despot and 
-ate.] The dominion of a Greek despot under the 
Turks ; a principality. 

x866 Felton Anc. «5* Mod. Gr. I. iii. 312 There was the 
despotat of Epirus. * 1883 Jrnl. Hellenic Stud. Oct. 2 
A semi-independent despotat of Epirus continued to exist 
for more than a hundred years after that time. 

T Despotee'. Obs. [cf. OF. despotee court of a 
despot, despotie loidship, despotat ; cf. Gr. te<nr6- 
T€ia lordship, despotism.] =prcc. 

1656 Earl Monm. Advt.fr. Pamass. 361 In the Grecian 
Empire, whose division into several despotees.. did. .throw 
open the gates to me. 

Despotic («lespp-tik\ a. Also 7 despotique, 
8 despotick. [a. F. despotique (Oresme, 14 th a), 
ad. Gr. oWiron/foV, f. 8€gtt6tt)s Despot : see -ic] 
Of, pertaining to, or of the natme of a despot, or 
despotism ; arbitrary, tyrannical. 

1650 Hobbes De Corp. Pot. 58 From whence proceedeth 
Dominion, Paternall, and Despotique. 1710 Gav Poetris 
(1745) II. 31 Where guardian laws despotic power restrain. 
1751 Johnson Rambler No. 142 f 10 Bluster has therefore 
a despotick authority in many families.^ 1825 Lamb Elia 
Ser. 11. Convalescent, He lay and acted his despotic fancies. 
1844 .Emerson Led., Yng. Amer. Wks. (Bohn) II. 298 The 
patriarchal form of government readily becomes despotic. 
1856 Grote Greece n. xciv. (1869) XII. 10 via >g., He he- 
comes Asiatized and despotic a 1863 Austin Jurispr. (ed. 
4) I. 283 The epithet frte importing praise, and the epithet 
despotic importing blame, they who distinguish govern- 
ments into free and despotic suppose that the first are better 
than the second. 

Hence Despo'ticly adv. = Despotically. 

169. Ad Populum Phalcrae 1. 13 That Noah's Heirs 
despoticly might rule, 
t DespO'tical, a Obs. Also 8 -all. [f. as 

prec. + -al.] Despotic. 

1608 D. T. Ess. Pol. ^ Mor. 68 FreeM themselves whollie 
from that Despotical kind of government. 1641 Milton 
Reform, n. (1851) 53 Under the despoticall rule of the 
Monarch. 1690 Locke Govt. 11. xv. § 172 Despotical Power 
is an absolute, arbitrary Power one Man has over another. 
1776 Adam Smith W. N. ii. ii. (i860) I. 326 Of the most 
free as well as of the most despotical [governments]. 1839 
J. Rogers Antipopopr. iv. iii. 183 Despotical speaking and 
acting of the clergy. 

Despotically (desp^-tikali), adv. [f. prec. + 
-ly In a despotic manner ; with absolute 
power. 

1681 Whole Duty Nations 53 Despotically to command, 
or compel, is not of*the nature of'True Christian. .Religion. 
1765 Bi-ackstone Comm. I. 234 A monarchy absolutely and 
despotically regal. 1814 Scott Wav. xix, Tbe great man of 
his neighbourhood . . ruling despotically over a small clan. 
i860 Sat. Rev. IX. 137/2 In despotically governed mon- 
archies. 

tDespcrticalness. Obs. [f. asprec. + -NEsa.] 
The quality of being despotic ; despotic mode of 
action ; despotism. 

1689 Myst. Iniq. 36 The eleven Judges, who gratified him 
with a Despoticalness over the former. 1695 Pari. Dissolved 
Death Princess of Orange 48 A Despoticalness becoming 
the Grand Seigniors of the Repuhlick. 1698 R. Fercusson 
View Eccles. 106 Tools of Despoticalness or Democratical 
Demagogues in Politicks. 

Despotism (de'spptiz'm). [a. F. despotisvie 
{Diet. Acad. 1740) : see Despot and -ism ] 

1. The rnle of a despot ; despotic government ; 
the exercise of absolute authority. 

'7*7-5* Chambers Cycl., Despotism, despotic government. 
1756 Bi ake Vind. Nat. Soc. Wks. I. 36 The simplest form 
of government is despotism, where all the inferior orbs of 

g>wer are moved merely by the will of the Supreme. 1817 
entham Swear not at alt Wks. 1843 V. 222 Next to the 
evils of anarchy, are the evils of despotism. 1857 Toulm. 
Smith Parish 364 The worst form of despotism is the silent 
enslaving of a nation by Functionarism and Bureaucracy'. 
a 186a Buckle Chnliz. (1873) III. iv. 192 These very circum- 
stances, which guarded the people against political despotism 
exposed them all the more to ecclesiastical despotism. 1869 
Rawlinson Anc. Mon., Hist. 22 Despotism is the simplest, 
coarsest, and rudest of all the forms of civil government. 
1871 Morley Voltaire (1886)29 In France the first effective 
enemy of the principles of despotism was Voltaire. 

2. A political system under the control of a despot; 
a despotic state; an arbitrary government. 

1856 Sia B. Brodie Psychol. Ing. I. v. 205 It is. .dangerous 
suddenly to change a despotism for a free constitution. 1867 
Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) I. v. 297 A free country has 
greater difficulty than a despotism in the mere setting 
about of a war. 1879 Fhouoe Carsarxx. 347 They saw that 
a civil war could end only in a despotism. 1881 Jowett 
Thucyd. I. 100 Your empire is a despotism exercised over 
unwilling subjects. 

3. Jig. Absolute power or control ; rigid re- 
straint. 

1797 Godwin Enquirer 1. vii. 60 All education is despotism. 
1807 8 W. Irving Salving, xi. (1860) 243 With what . . des. 
potism do empty names and ideal phantoms exercise their 
dominion over the human mind 1 1836 Emerson Nat., 
Idealism Wks. (Bohn) 11. 160 The first effort of thought 
tends to relax this despotism of the senses. 1859 MihLLiberty 
ii. 63 An old mental despotism bad been thrown off. 
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Despotist, [f. as prec. + -ist.] An advocate | 
or supporter of despotism. 

!857 KiNGsLEY Life f Lett. (1879) II. 66 And I mu^ 
become as thorough a despotist and imperialist a* Strafford 
himself. 1863 Warh Captiv. Polaml \. 129 Mr. Carlyle 
..a philosophical despotist. 

Despotize i de-spjtoiz), v. [f. as prec. + -ize ; 
In mod.F. despotiser (Littrc).] mtr. To act the 
part of a despot ; to rule as a despot. 

«799 Chron. in Ann, Reg. a88 DcspotUing over those 
nations which will not submit. 1809 Coleridge Friend '(1866) 
ai5 lie despotized in all the pomp of patriotism. 1876 Mozley 
Univ. Serm. i. 16 Kings and Emperors, .anxious todespotise 
over their brethren. 

Despoto'Cracy. nonce-wd. [-cbacy.] Govern* 
inent by a despot ; the rule of a despot. 

a i860 T. Parker Wks. V. a6a <D.) Despotocracy, the 
worst institution of the middle nges . . came over the water. 

fDespotomaniac. nonce-wd. [See -mania.] 
One who has a mania in favour of despots ; ait rib. 
having such a mania. 

1825 Blacktv. Mag. XVIII. 690 We value liberty too highly 
to cram it like a nauseous potion down the throat of any 
Despoto-maniac patient. 

t Despousage. Obs. [f. Despouse -age: 
cf. espousage, spousage.] Betrothal ; espousal. 

^1587 Foxe A. M. (1596) 103/a Ethelbert King of the 
Eastangles..went..to King Ofla for despousage of Athilrid 
his daughter. 

fDespOTTSe, t>. Obs. [ad. L. desponsare to 
betroth (see Desponsate), on the model of spouse 
x—OY.esposcrx—L.sponsdre.] trans. To promise 
in marriage, to betroth ; to give or take in marriage, 
to marry; = Espouse v. i, 2. Also Jig. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 303 Ly wib me, for to 
day pow despousedest and weddest me. c 1440 Capgrave 
Life St. Kath. 111. 1028 She desireth bat bou shalt now j 
wyth a ryng Despouse hir to thi-self for euere more. 15Z6 
Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 187, 1 haue despoused you to 
a noble man. 1543 Necess. Doctr. in Fortnul. Faith B iy, 
A virgin, which was despoused or ensured to a man, whose 
name was Joseph. 1609 EiaLE (Douay) 1 Mace. x. 56 Mcete 
me at Ptolemais, that. . I may despouse her to thee. 

fig. 1526 Filgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 3 Whan he de- 
spoused theyr sonles ia fayth & ledde them in hope out of 

lYcnce Despou'sed ///. a., Despousing vbl. s*b. ; 
also Despoxrser, one who gives in marriage. 

1609 Bible (Douay) Song. Sot. iii. 11 In the day of his ! 
despousing. 1635 Heywood Hierarch. v. 308 Chaslitie the 
Contract, Vertue the Despouser. 

DespoyFe, -poyly, -puile, obs. ft. Despoil. 

Despraise, Despread, Desprise : see Dis-. 

Despit mate, ///. a. [ad. L. despumdt-us pa. 
pplc. of despiimdre : see next.] 

1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Despumate, freed from froth and im- 
purities; clarified; purified. 

Despumate (d/spi/7*mdit, de'spiwm^t), v. [f. 
L. de spurn at-, p pi. stem of despiimdre to skim, f. 
De- I. 2 + spftma foam, froth, scum, spilmare to 
froth.] 

1. trans. To skim ; to free (a liquid) of the scum, j 
froth, or other impure part ; to clarify by removing 
tbe scum. 

t64i French Distitl. iv. (x6$t) 95 Take of Honey well 
despumated as much as you please. 1718 Quincv Comfl. 
Disp. 34 The Honey is order'd to be clarify'd or despu- 
mated. 1756 P. Browne Jamaica 11a Used among the 
French to despumate and granulate their sugars. 1757 
Walker in Phit. Trans. L. 128 When it was despumateti, 
a new cremor always succeeded. 

2. intr. (for refl.) To throw off its frolh or scum ; 
to become clarified by this process. 

1733 Cheyne Eng. Malady 301 (U That discharge . . will 
help it the sooner and faster to despumate and purify. 1883 
in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

3. trans. To throw off as froth. 

1733 Cheyne Eng. Malady 360 (L.) They were thrown 
off and despumated upon the larger emunctory and open 
glands. 

Hence Despumated ppl. a. 

1661 Loyell /list. Anitn. <y Min. 83 The sanies of it rosted, 
with despumated Honey, helps the Glaucoma. 1883 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Despumated honey. 

Despuniation. [ad. L. despii mat ion-em, n. 
of action from despumare : see prec. In F. despu- 
mation (1616 in Hatzf.).] 

1. The removal of froth or scum from a liquid ; 
the condition of being freed from scum ; clari- 
fication. 

i6ta Woooall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 270 Despumation 
is when spume or froth floating on the top, is taken away 
with a spoon, feather, or by eolation. 1710 T. Fuller 
Pharm. Extemp. 315 Honey, .boil'd to a perfect Despuma- 
tion. 1883 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

2. The expulsion of impure matter from the fluids 
of the body ; the matter thus despumated. 

1684 tr. Bonets Merc. Compit, vi. 164 By .. Despumation 
I would have nothing else understood, than the Exputsion 
or Separation of the febrile matter now brought under and 
as it were conquered. 1733 Cheyne Eng. Maladyix. v. § 8 
(?734) 164 The.. Glands become loaded with the Despuma- 
tion of the whole Habit. 180a Paley Nat. Theol. xxvi, 
The fluids of the body appear to possess a power of separat- 
ing and expelling any noxious substance which may have 
mixed itselt with them. This they do, in eruptive fevers, by 
a kind of despumation, as Sydenham calls it. 180* Beddoes 
llygeia viii. 158. 
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3. //. Skimmings, scum, froth, foam. 

i66qAddr. Yng. Gentry Eng. 51 Here you see another 
Cytherea born cut of the despumations of our seas of wine. 

t Despnme (d/spi/7-m\ v. Obs. [ad. L. despu- 
mare (sec Despumate), or a. F. despumer ( 1 6th c.).] 

1. trans. To skim ; to clear of troth or scum. 

c 1400 Lattfranc's Cirurg. 00 Of hony despumed [v. r. di- 
spumedl oz. iiij. £1553 in Hart lib Legacy (1655) 33a Take 
your Alewort. .and into it put of good Honey despumed. .a 
pound and a half. 1623 Cockesam, DesAume, to take vp 
the scum of a thing. 165$ in Hartlib Re/. Commw. Bees 36 
Let the tryall be made with about a gallon of Honey, de- 
spume it. 1743 Lond. Country Bretv. 11. (ed. 0) 146 Salting 
the Water, and despu ming as fast as it appears. 

2. intr. Of a liquid : To cast up a scum or froth. 
1613 R. Caworey Table Alph. (ed. 3), Despume, fome, or 

cast vp a scum me. 
Hence Despumed ppl. a. 

1601 Holland Pliny xxn. xxiv, Made . . of despumed and 
clarified hony. 

Despute, obs. var. of Dispute. 

Despyne in porke despyne : see Porcupine. 

Desquamate (dc'skwannr'O, v. [f. L. desqnd- 
mdf-, ppl. stem oidesquamdre (trans.) to remove the 
scales from, to scale, f. De- I. 2 4 squama scale (of 
a fish, reptile, etc.).] 

fl. trans. To take the scales off, clear from 
scales, peelings, or loose cuticle; to scale, i>eel. 

1740 Dyche & Pardon Desquamate, to scrape off the fins 
from fish ; and in Snrgery > to scale off the corrupt or shat- 
tered part of bones. 

2. tntr. To come off in the form of scales; to 
scale off, exfoliate, i peel*. 

i8a8 Combe Const. Man iii. (1835) 99 As anatomists call it, 
desquamating; by which they mean, that the cuticle, .comes 
off in squama: or scales. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. 1. 
53 The cuticle always desquamates. 

Hence De-squamated ///. a., scaled off; freed 
from scales or cuticle, peeled. 

1727 Kailey vol. II, Desquamated, scaled, having the 
Scales taken off. 1845-6 G. E. Day tr. Simon's Anint. 
Chem. II. 107 Piutti removed all the desquamated cuticle. 
1884 Cower « Scott De Bary's Phaner. 556 They traverse 
and support each desquamated ?one surrounding the peri- 
phery of the stem. 

Desquamation deskwamt T:, j3n\ [noun of 
action from prec. : see -ation. (In French, in 
Diet. Trevoux, 1752).] 

1. The removal of scales or of any scaly crust. 
1711 Dai ley, Desquamation (in Surgery) is a scaling of 

foul bones. 1717-51 Chambers Cycl. y Desquamation, the 
act of slaking or scaling carious Bones. 2755 in Johnson. 

2. A coming off in scales or scaly patches ; esp. 
that of the epidermis, as the result of certain I 
diseases; exfoliation, 'peeling'. 

1735 Huxham in Phil. Trasis. XXXI II. 389 The De- 
squamm.ition was very slow, the black Crusts adhering 
several Days. 1805 \V. Saunders Min. Waters 105 Obsti- 
nate cases of dry desquamations. 1813 J. Thomson Led. 
Injlam. 147 Exfoliation or desquamation of the internal 
membrane. 1839 Murchison .Situr. Sysl. 1. xxxix. 540 j 
Granite is so prone to desquamation, that nearly all granitic 1 
chains are topped with rounded masses, which, though 1 
really in situ, have often the appearance of being bowlders. I 
1880 Heale Slight A iim. 28 The desquamation and falling | 
off of a good deal of epithelium. 1888 Times 14 Apr. 11 j 
Another child, .was in the stage of desquamation. 

attrib. 1883 Qcain Diet. Med. s. v. Scarlet Fever, The | 
desquamation-period . . is also spoken of as occupying the 
second week. 

3. That which is cast off in scales. 

1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Aposirmata Phisitions call De- 
squamations. 1755 Johnson, Rnst t the red desquamation 
of old iron. 

Desquamative (d/skwarmativ"», a. [f. I.. 
j desqudmdt- ,sec above) + -1VE,] Tending to or 
characterized by desquamation, as in desquamative 
nephritis, pneumonia, etc. 

1847 Dr. G. Johnson in Medico-Chirurg. Trans. XXX. 
170*1 o the form of renal disease here described as occurring 
in connection with scarlatina I propose to give the name of 
acute desquamative nephritis. 1876 tr. Wagners Gen. 
Patholy 285 Cheesy pneumonia .. proceeds .. from true de- 
squamative pneumonia. 

Desqua'matory, a. & sb. [f. as prec + -ory ] 
A. adj. Of or pertaining to desquamation. 
1634 T. JonNSON Farcy's Chirurg. x. v. (1678) 331 This 

shall be done with a scaling or Desquamatory Trepan. 

1837 Plumoe Dis. Skin (L.), The desquamatory stage now 

begms. 

. B. sb. A desquamatory trepan. 

1668 R. L'Estrangk Vis. Quev. (708) a8 In the tail of 
these, came the Surgeons, laden with Pincers, Crane-bills, 
Catheters, Desquamatories. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Desqua- 
matory y an old form of trephine for removing exfoliations 
from bones. 

+ DesCjUa'ine, t>. Obs.— 0 [&d.L.desqudmd-re 
(see Desquamate).] trans. * Desquamate 1 . 

1623 Cocker am, Desquame, to scale a fish. 1731 Bailey, 
Dcsquarnc, to take off, or scrape off Scales. 

Desray, obs. form of Debay. 
t Dess, sbA Obs. Also desse. [a. OF. deis f 
dais, Dais.] 1. Obs. form of Dais. 
2. A desk. 

155a Huloet, Desse or lectnme to lay a boke on,atnbonus. 
1506 Spenser F. Q. iv. x. 50 A bevie of fayre damzels 
. .Wayting when as the Antheme should be sung on bye. 
The first of them did seeme of ryper yeares . . And next to 
1 her sate goodly Shamefastnesse, Ne ever durst her eyes 



from ground upreare, Ne ever ooce did looke up from her 
desse. 

Dess (des), sb. 2 Se. and north, dial. Also doss. 
[Of doubtful origin: cf. Icel. des in hey*des hay- 
rick ; but the sense 1 layer' suggests that the word 
is identical with prec. (OF. deis, dais raised plat- 
form or floor.)] 

1. A stratum, a layer. 

1674-91 Ray N. C. Words 13a First they take the mine 
picked from the Desse or Rock. 1705 Statist. Acc. Stir- 
lings. XV. 3^7 (Jam.) Then 15 strata of muirsione rise above 
each other to the summit of tbe Fells . . in the face of the 
braes, they go by the name of dasies or gerrocks. 1818 Hogg 
Brotvnie 0/ B. II. 61 (Jam.) They soon reached a little dass 
iti the middle of the linn, or what an Englishman would call 
a small laodtng-place. 1876 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Dess, 
a layer of piled substances ; a course in a budding. * Laid 
up in desses ', laid tier upon tier. 1891 Atkinson Moorland 
Parish 55 He'd getten a haill dess o' shaffs . . and was rife 
for another dess. 

2. See quots. ) 

1788 Marshall Provincialisms 0/ E. Yorksh. in Rural 
Economy (E. D. S.*, Dess, a cut of hay. 1875 Lancash. 
Gloss., Dess (Fylde distr.}, a pile, applied to straw. 1878 
Cumbrld. Gloss., Dess, a pile, a heap ; a truss of hay. 

Dess, v. north, dial. [f. Dess sbF\ 

1. trans. To arrange in a layer or layers ; to 
pile up in layers. 

1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 139 The usuall way for 
dessinge of slrawe. 1674-91 Ray N. C. Words 20 Desse, 
to lay close together: to desse Wool, Straw, &c. 1787 
Grose Prov. Gloss., Desse, .. in Cunih., to put in order. X788 
Marshall Provincialisms of E. Yorksh., Dess up, to pile 
up neatly. i85t Cumbrld. Gloss., Dess, to lay carefully 
together. 1855 Rooinson Whitby Gloss., Dess'd up, piled up. 

2. To cut (a section of hay) from a stack. 
1787 Grose Prov. Gloss. 1847-78 in Halliwell. 

3. intr. To work in a stratum or strata ; to hew out 
particular slrata or layers from the face of a 
cliff. 

1876 Robinson Whitby Gloss, s. v., 'They're dessing for jet 
i. e. hacking it out of the layers or desses, when it occurs. . 
on the face of the cliff. 188* Good Cheer 61 Vou knew he 
was getting jet, dessing in Ilelabeck liight yonder. 
De'SSably, adv. north, dial. [Cf. Dessantly.] 
1674-91 Rav A'. C. Words, Dessably, constantly. 1855 
Robinson Whitby Gloss., Dcssably, orderly in point of 
arrangement. 

Dessait, -ate, -ayte, obs. ff. Deceit. 

t De'SSantly, adv. Obs. rare. [Etymol. un- 
certain ; cf. Dess v., Dkssely.] Continuously. 

C1400 Berju 790 In whose tyme sikirlich, be vit. sagis 
were In Rome dwelling dessantly. Ibid. 1563 Florthre day is 
dessantly pe derknes a-moog hem was. 

Dessaue, -ayfe, -ayue, obs. ff. Deceive. 

Dessayse, -seize, obs. ff. Disease, Disseize. 

Desse, var. of Dess sb. x 

Dessece, -eit, obs. ff. Decease, Deceit. 

t Dessely, adv. Obs. Also -lie, -It. [Cf. Dess 
v., Deksahly.] Continuously. 

a 1300 Cursor At. 11406 (Cott.) Did bam in a montain dern 
Desstlic to wait be stern. Una. 177 19 (Colt.) Desseli to god 
praiand, Wit sacrifijs and wit offrand. Ibid. 10033 (Cott.) 
Pai . . desseli baih late and are War teatand 10 \x apostels 
(are. Ibid. 26881 (Cott.) Als if he desseli did ill. 

Dessende, -ente, obs. ff. Descend, Descent. 

Dessert (tU'w-jt . Also 7-8 desert, 8 des-, 
disart. [a. K. dessert Esticnne 1539) 1 removal of 
the dishes, dessert f. desservir to remove what has 
been served, to clear (the table), f. des-, L. dis~ + 
scrvir to serve.] 

1. A course of fruit, sweetmeats, etc. served after 
a dinner or supper ; * the last course at an enter- 
tainment ' (J.). 

1600 W. Vaughan Direct. Health (1633) 11. ix. 54 Such eating, 
which the French call desert, i , unnatural!. t666 Pepys Diary 
1 a July, The dessert coming, with roses upon it, the Duchesse 
hid him try. 1708 W. King Cookery a6i Tis the dessert 
that graces all the feast. 1739 R. Bull tr. Dcdckindus* 
Grobianus 96 If the Guests may pocket the Desart. 1834 
1 .vtton Pompeii I v. iii. The dessert or last course was already 
on the table. 1846 J. Haxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 
II. 69 The Medlar. . when in a state of incipient decay is 
employed for the dessert. 187s Jowrtt Plato (ed. a) 111. 
606 Pleasant kinds of dessert, with which we amuse ourselves 
after dinner. 

b. * In the United States often used to include 
pies, puddings, and other sweet dishes' {Cent. J?icO. 

1848-60 in Bahtlett Diet. Amer. 1887 Scribner>s Mae. 
(Farmer), The pastry-cook fin Parisl is very useful. He 
supplies.. such dessert (1 use the word in the American 
sense) as an ordinary cook could not be expected to make. 

2. attrib. and Comb. Dessert-knife, -plate, 
-spoon, etc., those used for the dessert ; a dessert- 
spoon is intermediate in size between a table-spoon 
and a tea-spoon ; dessert-service, the dishes, 
plates, and other requisites used in serving 
dessert 

1773 Douglass to Phil. Trans. LX111. 294 It is a common 
desert wine, i860 All Year Round No. 4a 564 An eye as 
large as a dessert-plate. 1861 Delames Kitch. Card. 144 
Dessert apples andkitchen apples canhardlybedistinguished. 
1870 Ramsay Remin. vL(ea. 18) 203 The servant, .pnt down 
. . a dessert-spoon. 1875 Farn. Herald 13 Nov. 30/a Take 
..one dessertspoonful of allspice. 

Desseyse, -eyt, -eyue, obs. ff. Decease, De- 
ceit, Deceive. 
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DESSIATINE. 

H Dessiatine, desyatin (de-syatfn). Also 
dessatine, desaetine, dessjaetine. [ad. Russ. 
flCCHTinia desyatina lit. 1 tentb, tithe*.] A Russian 
superficial measure of 2400 sq. sazhens. 

1799 \V. Tooke View Russian E/np. II. 343 A desaetine 
and a half of land was bought, with the boors upon it. 1814 
W. BaowN Hist, Propag. Chr. II. 542 A dessatine contains 
117,600 English sq. feet. 1889 tr. Tolstois Anna KarSnina 
166 Instead of sowing down twenty-four desyatins, they 
had only planted six. 189a Times 3 Mar. 3/3 Some 15,761 
dessiatines of grain-growing land, or . . over 40,000 acres. 
(A * dessiatine ' being about 2J acres.) 

De star 11, v. Archaic variant of Distain. 

Destance, obs. f. Distance, variance, disagree- 
ment. 

Destane, -anye, -ayne, obs. ff. Destine, 
Destiny. 

t Desta'te, v. Obs. [f. De- II. 2 + State sb.] 
trans. To divest of state or grandeur. 

16.. T. Aoams Wks. (1861) I. 430 (D.) The Icing of eternal 
glory, to the world's eye destating himself . . was east down 
for us that we might use up by him. 

Deste, obs. pa. t. of Dash v. 

c 1320 Sir Tristr. 2396 Ouer be bregge he deste. 

Destemper, obs. form of Distemper. 

Desten(e, -nie, obs. ff. Destine, Destiny. 

t Dcster. Obs. rare, [a. OF. desire right hand 
:— L. dextra.] The right hand. 

a 1300 Body # Soul 35 (Matz.)Thi proude palefreys and thi 
stedes that thou? haddest in dester [OF. en desire] leddes. 

+ Desternute, v. Obs, rare~°. [f. L. de, De- 
I. 3 + stemuere, stern tit-, or stem utdre, to sneeze.] 
So Desternu tament. 

1623 CocKEftAM ii, To sneeze, Deslemnte. A sneezing, 
Destem u lament. 

t Deste'rt, v. Obs. rare~°. [cf. L. dester tere to 
cease snoring.] 

1623 Cockebam, Desterting, snorting. 

Destestable, obs. var. of Detestable. 
Desteyne, -nye, obs. ff. Distain, Destine, 
Destiny. 

tDe'sticate, v. Obs. rare~°. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. desticdre to squeak as a shrew-mouse.] 

1623 Cockeram, Desiicate. to cry like a rat. 

Hence Best lea* tion, (rare) squeaking. 

1820 Sporting Mag. VII. no It was the destication of 
a mouse, who. .had got himself an unwelcome visitor in the 
cage of my favourite magpye. 

Destill, -ation, obs. ff. Distil, Distillation. 

t De*stin, destine, sb. Obs. [a. F. destin 
masc. It., Sp., Pg. destine, or OF. destine fern, 
destiny, f. destiner to Destine.] —Destiny sb. 

1575 Churchyard Chippes (1817) 211 Makes an endc, 
as destine hath assignde. 1590 T. Watson Death Sir F. 
Walsingham, Poems (Arb.) 151 By Destins fatall knife Sweet 
Meliboeus is depriu'd of life. 1599 Maaston Sco. Vill. 11. 
viii. 211 The Destin's adamantine band. 1616 Drumm. of 
Hawth. Song Poems 14 This hold to brave the skies the 
Destines framed. — Statue of Adonis. She sighed, and 
said : 'What power breaks Destine's law?' 

t De'stinable, a. Obs. [a. OF. destinable 
fatal, f. destiner to Destine : see *able. 

(Occurs once in MSS. of Chaucer's Boethins, but in 16th 
e. edd. is substituted five times for Destinal of the MS.)] 

Of, pertaining to, or fixed by destiny ; fated, fatal. 
Hence De'stinably adv. (in printed edd.of Chaucer ). 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. tv. pr. yi. (Skeat)l. 251 He chaseth 
out al yvel fro the boundes of his comunalitee by the order 
of necessitee destinable. 1530 Palsgr. 310/1 Destynable, 
apoynted to be ones destenye, destinable. 1550-61 Chan* 
cer's Boeth. iv. pr. vi. 219 b/2 (Sk. 1. 70) The destinable [MS. 
destinal] ordinaunce is wouen and accomplished. Ibid. 
(Sk. 1. 56), The order destinably [MS. destinal] proceedethof 
the simplicitie of purveighaunce. 

t De'stinacy. Obs. [f. L. destinat-us, desti- 
ndl-io : see -acy.] Destination, appointment. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xix. 70 The successyon is unto hym 
due of ryghte heredytalle and by veraye destynacy after my 
deth. 

t Dentinal, a. Obs. [f. Destin sb. or F. 
destin + -al.] Of, pertaining to, or according to 
destiny or fate. 

c 1374 Chaucer Borth. iv. pr. vi. (Skeat) 1. 80 They sur- 
mounten the ordre of destinal moevabletee. Ibid. v. pr. ii. 
4 Elles I wolde witen yif that the destinal cheyne con- 
streineth the movinges of the corages of men ? [And three 
other examples.] 

£i the 16th c. printed edd. altered to Destinable.) 
estina'rian. nonce-wd. [f. Destine v. t after 
predesiinarian.l A believer in destiny. 

1638 New Monthly Mag. LI I. 52 They seem to be desti- 
nanans— to have a dull apprehension that everything moves 
on in its preordained course, 

t De'stinate, a. (sb.) Obs. or arch. [ad. 
L. destinat-us, pa. pple. of destindre to Destine.] 
1. Fated, ordained ; « Destined r. a. as pple. 
a 1400-50 Alexander 602 So was me destinate [A shin. MS. 
destaned] to dy. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxxii, That 
northeren winde that is ever ready Bnd destynat to all evel. 
1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. m. 315 They are destinate 
to destruction, c 1611 Chapman Iliad xxiv. 468 The Gods 
have destinate That wretched mortals must live sad. 1634 
Habington Castara (Arb.) 107 A small flye By a fooles 
finger destinate to dye. 
b. as adj. 

1605 Lond. Prodigal 1. i, That a bad conscience may 
bring him to his destinate repentance, a 1659 Bp. Morton 
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Episc. Asserted 99 (T.) Walo Messalinus, a destinate adver- 
sary to episcopacy. 

2. Set apart for a particular purpose ; ordamed ; 
intended ; - Destined 2. a. as pa. pple. 

t6io W. Folkingham Art of Survey 1. xi. 38 Dry stony 
layers are destinate to white Saxifrage, Bugle, Lauender. 
1671 F. Phillips Reg. Necess. 199 Admitted into an lens of 
Court, heretofore only destinate and appropriate to the sons 
of Nobility, 
b. as adj. 

1583 Stanvhubst Aetteis 11. (Arb.) 63 See that you doe 
folow youre moothers destinat order. #1619 Fotherby 
Atheom. 1. Pref. (1622) 8 The destinate end, and scope of 
this worke. 1660 Gauden God's Gt. Demonstr. 35 Wilful 
murther and destinate villany; 

B. sb. That which is destined ; a fated or ap- 
pointed event, etc. 

1675 R. BuaTHOGGE Causa Dei 153 Destinates are said to 
be in vain, if either they are insufficiently, or not at all, 
referred to their Ends. 

Destinate (de'stin^O, v. Now rare. [f. L. 
destindt-, ppl. stem of destindre : see Destine v.] j 

1. trans. To ordain, appoint : = Destine v. i. 
1490 Caxton Eneydos xiii. 47 To doo sacrefyces destvnated 

vnto the noble goddesse Ceres. 1586 Ferne Blaz. Gentrie 
94 Vsurping that facultye and vocation at the first destinated 
as peculiar to gentlemen. 1638 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. 1. 
(1654) j You are destinated to fill the place of that Cardinal. 
171a Lo. King Primitive Church n. 5 He that read the 
Scriptures, was particularly destinated to this office, c 1870 
J. G. MuaPHV Comm. Lev. i. 4 Laying the hand on is the , 
solemn act of designating or destinating to a certain purpose. 

+ b. To doom, sentence (to a punishment) ; to 
ordain or appoint (a punishment) to be inflicted. 

1579 Fenton Guicciard.v. (1618)211 Destinated to a more 
slow, but to a greater punishment. 161 1 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. 
viu. i. (1632) 393 Whom the Priest by casting of lots had 
destinated to death. 1621 G. Sanovs Ovid's Met. xm. (1626) 
269 [She! Still Queen-like, destinates his punishment. 1652 
L. S. People's Liberty x. 24 To preserve their Bishop Euse- 
bius from banishment, to which Valens their Emperour had 
destinated him. 

2. To appoint or predetermine in the way of fate 
or of a divine decree ; pass, to be divinely appointed 
or fated ; = Destine v. 2. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. i. (R.) That name 
that God . . did destinate and appoynt vnto hym, before the | 
creation of the worlde. a 1617 Bavne On Ephes. (1658) 156 1 
Christ is a head of those only whom God hath destinated to 
convert. 1618 Bolton Florus iv. i. 260 The man. .to whom 
soveraignty was destinated in Sibylls verses. 1651 Wittie 
Primrose's Pop. Err. 11. viii. 105 The Turks . . doe not 
regard the Pestilence, because they thinke that God hath 
destinated to every one his manner of death, 
b. To determine the destiny of. 

1839 Bailey Festus viii. (1848) 91 It is love which mostly 
destinates our life. 

3. To devote in intention to a particular purpose 
or use ; to intend, design, allot ; = Destine v. 3. 

1555 Eden Decades 157 Suche as they destinate to eate 
they geld. 1615 G. Sanovs Trav. 83 Decking their houses 

! with hranches of cypresse: a tree destinated to the dead. 
1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. ii. hi. xv, We that are bred up j 
in learning, and destinated by our parents to this end. 1745 
tr. Columella's Husb. 11. xviii, Having plowed up. .the place i 
we have destinated for a meadow. 1826 Southev Vind. \ 
Eccl. Angl. 303 If they were not destinated to their pro- I 

[ fession from childhood. 

, f b. pass. To be designed by nature. Obs. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man vui. 108 Nature . . prouided for 
the safe conduict of this Nerue, since to the midreif it was 
I destinated. 1635 Swan Spec. M. in. § 3 (1643) 53 The night 
I . . is destinatedor appointed for quiet and sleep. x66o tr. 
Amyraldus y Treat, cone. Relig. 1. vi. 91 The action of see- 
ing, to which the eye is destinated. 1691 Ray Creation 
(1714)262 Birds, .being destinated to My among the branches 
1 of trees. 174a Lond. $ Country Brezv. 1. (ed. 4) B, Our 
Mother Earth . . is destinated to the Service of Man in the 
Production of Vegetation. 
Hence De*st mating vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 
1633 Prvnne Histrio-Mastix 1. ii. (R.), The destinating, 
and denoting of vnprofitable . . and vnnecessary inven- ! 
tions. 1652 Gaulf. Magasirom. 130 To depend upon the 1 
destinating stars. 
Destinated (de-stin^ted), ppl. a. arch, or Obs. 
[f. prec. vb. i- -ed 1 .] Appointed, predetermined ; 
destined, fated : see prec. vb. 

1604 R. Cawdrev Table Alph., Destinated, appointed. 
1615 Crooke Body 0/ Man 216 The destinated corruption of 
the matter. ^1649 Drumm. op Hawth. Hist. Jas. Ill, j 
Wks. (1711) 59 The rendevouz and destinated place of 
meeting. 1688 Boyle Final Causes Nat. Things iv. 214 
I That this . . is the particular destinated use of such a thing. 

Destination (destin^-Jbn). [ad. L. destina- 
! tion-em, n. of action from destindre to Destine*: 
I cf. F. destination (1 2-1 3th c.) perh. the immediate 
source, It deslinazioneJ] 

_ 1. The action of destining, appointing, foreordain- 
ing, or setting apart to a particular use, purpose, 
I or end j the fact of being destined. (In mod. use 
influenced by sense 2.) 

1598 Florio, Destination, destination. 1623 Cockeram, 
Destination, an appointment. 1628 Spencer Logick 208 
The flesh of man and beasts doe differ in their proper being, 
and Gods destination. 1755 Young Centaur i. Wks. 1757 ' 
IV. 114 It is said, there must be heresies . . And why ? There | 
is.. no fatal necessity for them, from God's destination. | 
*? 6 \ K u MKS Elem ' \ rii ; < I 7 6 3> I. ii- 246 No other branch 
0! the human constitution shows more visibly our destina- 
tion for society, .than appetite for fame. 1868 M. Pattison 
Acadevt. Org. v. 120 That the destination given to these 
endowments by their founders was wise and politic. 



DESTINE. 

b. trans/. The end or purpose for which a 
person or thing is destined ; in quot. j 749, the pro- 
fession or business for which a person is destined. 

«i6s6 Bp. J. Hall Rem. Wks. (1660) II. 258 Relative, 
I say, not inherent in themselves but in reference to their 
use, and destination. 1749 Chesterf. Lett. Il.ccvii. 293 
In your destination you will have frequent occasions to 
speak in public. 1755 Young Centaur ii. Wks. 1757 IV. 
160 There is not a fly, but has had infinite wisdom concern'd 
not only in its structure, but in its destination. 1795 Chris- 
tian in Blackstone's Comm. (1809) IV. 82 Sending intelli- 
gence to the enemy of the destinations and designs of this 
kingdom, in order to assist them in their operations against 
us . . is high treason. 1876 Mozley Univ. Serm. xiii. 235 
A destination above the objects, the employments, and the 
abilities of this world. 

2. spec. The fact of being destined or bound for 
a particular place ; hence, short for place of desti- 
nation, the place for which a person or thing is 
destined ; the intended end of a journey or course. 
(Now the usual sense.) 

1787 Canning Microcosm. No. 3a f 2 That traveller will 
arrive sooner at his place of destination. 1797 Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe Italian vi, Anxiety as to the place of her destination. 
a 1813 Southev Nelson I. 199 (L.) 1 It [the fleetl has as 
many destinations ' he [Nelson] said ' as there were coun- 
tries '. 1828 Webster, s.v., The ship left her destination ; 
but it is more usual to say, the place of her destination. 
1832 Ht. Martineau Ireland iii. 45 She. .held by his arm 
till they arrived at their destination. 1885 Act 48-49 Vict. 
c. 60 § 20 Ships, .whose last port of clearance or port of des- 
tination is in any such possession. 1891 Leeds Mercury 27 
May 5/1 [He] has at length arrived at his destination. 

3. Sc. Law. a. The nomination, by the will of 
the proprietor, of successors to heritable or movable 
property in a certain order, b. The series of heirs 
succeeding to such property, whether by will or by 
the course of law. 

1754 Erskine Princ. Sc. Law (1809) 130 Subjects origi- 
nally moveable become heritable: t. By the proprietor's 
destination. Thus, a jewel, or any other moveable subject, 
may be provided to the heir. 1861 W. Bell Diet. Law 
Scot, s.v., A destination ' to A. and his heirs of line ', carries 
the property to the heir in heritage, exclusive of the heir of 
conquest . . A destination to heirs-male excludes females. 
1884 Law Reports 9 App. Cases 325 Destinations in favour 
of such third persons, .are presumed to be testamentary and 
revocable. 

Destinator (de'slin^taj). rare. [a. L. desti- 
ndtor, agent-n. from destindre to Destine.] One 
who destines; one who fixes or pronounces a des 
tiny ; a dealer in destinies. 

1579 J. Jones Preserv. Bodie <$• Soul 1. xli. 94 Detestable 
Southsayers, and dissembling destinators. 1610 Bp. Webbe 
Posie Spir. Flowers, Time's Creator and destinator. 

Destine (de'stin), v. Forms : 4-5 destayn(e, 
4-6 -ten, 5 -tan(e, -teyne, 5-6 -tyne, 6 -tyng, 
6- destine, [a. F. destiner (12th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), ad. L. destindre to make fast or firm, 
establish, destine, f. De- I. 3 + *slandre, causal 
deriv. of stare to stand.] 

f 1. trans. To ordain, appoint (formally or de- 
finitely). Obs. (or merged in 3.) 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 2673 ^ was desteynid by dome, & for 
due holdyn . . Thay affermyt hit fully. 1613 J. Salkelo 
Treat. Angels 80 [Angels] destined for the perpetuall motion 
of the heavens. 1761 Hume Hist. Eng. I. x. 105 His ap- 
panage, which the late king had destined him. 1881DUP- 
field Don Qnix. 1. xxv. 344 This is the place, O ye 
heavens ! which I destine and select for bewailing the 
misfortune. 

2. As the act of the Deity, Fate, or a supernatural 
power: To appoint or fix beforehand, to predeter- 
mine by an unalterable decree or ordinance. Now 
chiefly in pass. : To be divinely appointed or fated ; 
often in weakened sense, expressing little more than 
the actual issue of events as ascertained by subse- 
quent experience, without any definite reference to 
their predetermination. (Usually with inf.) 

c 1300 [see Destining belowl a 1340 Hampole Psalter 
Ixvin. 33 J>e boke of life is be knawynge of god, in be 
whilke he has destaynd all goed men to be safe, a 1400- 
50 Alexander 518 A barne ..bat drntyn after bi day has 
destaned to regne. ^1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon vii. 
176 Yf god destyneth hym, he shall wynne the pryse. 
1583 G. BivCKE Commend, verses, Watson's Centttrie of 
Lone, The Starr's, which did at Petrarch's byrthday 
raigne. Were fixt againe at thy natiuity, Destening tbee 
the Thuscan's poesie. a 1680 Butler Rem. (1759) I. ^3 
Since the World . . prevents Our best and worst Experi- 
ments ; (As if th* were destin'd to miscarry). 1719 Young 
Revenge iv. i, Lovers destin'd for each other. 18 16 Wilson 
City of Plagite 11. ii. 95 Two such souls Are not by God 
tlestined to live apart. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Result 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 134 Their [the English! speech seems 
destined to be the universal language of men. 1870 E. 
Peacock Ralf Skirl. III. 213 He was, however, not 
destined to escape so easily. 1874 Green Short Hist. vn. 
§ 1. 343 One who was destined to eclipse even the fame of 
Colet as a popular preacher. 

b. quasi- impers. (passive or active) with in- 
direct obj. and infin. (subject). 

? a 1400 A forte Arth. 664 If me be destaynede to dye at 
Dryghtyns wylle. a 1400-50 Alexander 602 So was me 
destaned to dye. Ibid. 4115 pat ober dai be desert bam 
destaned to ride. 

3. To fix or set apart in intention for a particular 
purpose, use, end, course of action, etc. ; to design,' 
intend, devote, allot. (Most commonly in pass.) 



DESTINED. 

n$3<> bn. BKRNEBS Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 408 Kyng 
Oodyfcr dyd dc*lyng hym selfc to come on Gouernar as 
fast as he might ; but Hector met him fyrst,and. .oucrthrew 
him. 1541 R. Covlaho Gatyen's Terapeutyke allijb, 
llunny must be medted in all mcdicamcntes destined & 
ordeyned to the vlccre of the Thorax. 1658 Kvelym Fr. 
* Cant. (1675) «7 Some of these beds you must destine to be 
eaten younc and green. 1707 Curios, in //usb. «fr Gard. 31 
The little Hole . . towards the Extremity of the Ikan, is 
destin'd for the Entrance of .. aqueous Parts. 1718 Laov 
M. W. Montagu Let. to C'tess of Bristol 10 Apr., The 
apartment destined for Audiences. 1818 Jas. Mill Brit, 
/rutin III. it. 68 The time which was destined for re- 
assembling the parliament. t8aa Scott Pirate xxiii, With 
how little security man can reckon upon the days which he 
destines to happiness. 1844 Lincabd Augt&Sax. Ch. (1858) 
II. xiv. 30a The ship destined to transport the missionaries. 

4. fass. To be destined : to be bound (for a par- 
ticular place) : sec Destined a. 2 b. 

Ilcncc f Destining vbl. sb. Obs. 

c 1300 K. A/it. 6867 Of God hit was thy deslenyng. c 1440 
Gaiv. ff Got. 370 Dcde be my destenyng. 

Destine, obs. f. Dkstin, Destiny. 
Destined (de'stind\///. a. [f. prec. vb. + -ed *.] 

1. Appointed or fixed by fate, or by a divine dcerec 
or purpose; foreordained, predetermined, fated. 
(Now often in weakened sense = * that is (or was) 
lo be ' ; cf, prec. 2.) 

1597 Siiaks. Lover's Cotupl. 156 But ah, who ever shunn'd 
by precedent The destined ill she must herself assay? 
1637 Milton Lycidas ao So may some gentle Muse With 
lucky words favour my destined urn. 1697 Drydbn Virg. 
AKneid i, Before he won the Latian realm, and built the 
destin'd town, c 1703 Prior Ode Cot. G. Vittitrs 9a The 
infernal judge's dreadful pow'r, From the dark urn shall 
throw thy destin'd hour. 1810 Scott Lady of L. 1. xxiv, 
A destined errant knight I come, Announced by prophet 
sooth and old. 1887 Bowem Virg. sEtteid 111. 145 When 
this burden of woe to its destined end will be brought, 
f b. < Devoted doomed. Obs. 

a 17a! Paioa ( J.), May Heav'n around this destin'd head 
The choicest of its curses shed. 

2. Fixed in human intention; intended, designed : 
cf. prec. 3. 

1661 Bramhall Just Vind. iv. 87 Their long destined 
project. t 1709 Steelk Tatter No. 58 r 1 To restore her to 
her destined Husband. 1754 Dodsley Agric. ill. (R.), To 
reach the destin'd goal. 

b. spec. Fixed or appointed to go to a particular 
destination ; «■ Bound///, a. 1 2. 

<ri790 Willock Voy. aolThey] proceed to whatever ship 
they are destined. 1853 Phillips Rivers Vorksh. ix. 330 
The troops destined for Britain, usually marched through 
Gaul. 1888 Bait Mall G. 3 Apr. 13/2 There were some 
railway phrases then [1838-9] introduced . . You were asked 
the place to which you were * destined the place itself 
being your •destination'. 

Destinee (de-stinr). nonee-wd. [see -ee.] The 
person for whom something (as a message, etc.) is 
destined. 

1881 Blackw. Mag. Apr. 47a ' Meet me at half-past seven * 
often reaches the destinee as ' Meet me at half-past eleven '. 

Destinee, destinie, obs. forms of Destiny. 

Destinezite (destin^zDiO. Mitt. [Named 
1881 after M. Dcstinez: see -ite.] A phosphate 
of iron, a variety of diadocbitc, from Vise in 
Belgium. 

188a Dana Min. App. iii. 36. 

Destinist (destinist). rare. [f. Destiny + 
-1st.] A believer in destiny, a fatalist. So De's- 
tinism, belief in destiny, fatalism. (In mod. Diets.) 

1846 Worcester, Destinist , a believer in destiny ; fatalist. 
Bkren. Jour. 

T Bestinour. Obs. [a. AFr. destinour, OF. 
des/ineor, ad. L. destinator Destinatou.] lie 
who destines ; the Author of destiny. 

e 1400 tr. Secreta Secret. (E.E.T. S.\ Govt. Lordsch. 65 Men 
o$hte wyth byse prayers bysek be heghe destynour. .pat he 
wille o^rwyse ordeync. 

Destiny (de'stini), sb. Forms: 4 destine, 
•ene(<5), -ane(e, 4-5 destyne, -ynie, -any(o, 
4-6 destonio, -enye, 4-7 -eny, 5 -inee, -yneo, 
•oyno, -enye, -ayno, disteyno, -yne, 5-6 des- 
tyny, -onie, -onye, 6-7 destinie, 6- destiny. 
[ME., a. OF. destitute (12th c.in Littre^Pr. desti- 
vada, It. dest inula, fern. sb. from L. pa. pple. des- 
tindtus, -a : see -ade suffix.] 
I. As a fact or condition. 

1. That which is destined or fated to happen ; 
predetermined events collectively ; «Fate sb. 3 a. 

»34<> 70 A lisaunder 1026 Hee shall bee dolucn and ded 
as destenie falles. c 1435 Wymtoum Cron. vi. xiii. 134 And 
sua ware brokyn Destyne. c 1440 Bromp. Bart'. 120 Des- 
, teyne,or happe ..fatum. l-jxy tr. Leibnit* in Clarke & 
I^ibnitz Collect. Bapers v. 165 There is Fatum Christia. 
nutn, A certain destiny of every thing, regulated by the 
foreknowledge and providence of God. 1849 Whittier 
Voices of Freedom* Crisis x, This day we fashion Destiny, 
our web of Fate we spin. 

f b. A declaration or prognostication of what is 
fated to happen. Ob t, rare. 

ioVm Flilbeckk Bandedes 40 /Eneas conimeth into Italie 
to maintaine warre by destinies, and oracles. 

2. That which is destined to happen to a parti- 
cular person, country, institution, etc. ; (one's) 
appointed lot or fortune ; what one is destined to 
do or suffer ; = Kate sb. 3 b. 
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c 13*5 E. E. Allit. B. C. 49 }if me Le dy}t a destyne due 
to haue. c 1386 Chaucer Rnt.'t 'B. 350 If *o be my destynce 
he shapen IW eleme ward to dyen in prisoun. c 1450 Merlin 
58a On monday hy goode dtstyne we shall meve alle to go 
towarde Clarence. 1548 1 1 all Chron. 91 The common 
people lamented their miserable destiny. 1583 Stubbes 
Anat. Abut. 11. (1883)63 Oh, I was borne to it, it was my 
deslonie. 1596 Shaks. Merch. V. il Ix. 83 The ancient 
saying . . Hanging and wiuing goes by destinie. 1605 — 
Macb. III. v. 17 Thither he Will come, to know his Destinie. 
1665 Sia T. II er&ebt 'Brav. (1677) 63 The reward and destiny 
due to Traytors overtakes them. 181a ). Wilsos isle: ef 
Balms it. 586 Sublimely reconciled To meet and bear her 
destiny. 1841 Miss MiTFoaD in L'Estrang Life III. viii. 
117 All literary people die overwrought; it is the destiny 
of the class. 

3. In weakened sense (cf. Destine v. 2) : What 
in the course of events will become or has become 
of a person or thing; ultimate condition ; «Fatk 
sb, 4. (Also in //, ; cf. fortunes?) 

t5<< Eoen Decades 58 The vnfortunate destenie of Petrus 
I de Vmbria. 1665 Sir T. HEeaEttT "Brav. (1677)272 Jacob 
I was murdered.. and lssuff died of an lmposthu me. Their 
Children also had little better destiny. 1716 Lady M. W. 
Montagu Let. to Lady X— 1 Oct., They seem worthy of 
another destiny. 1855 H. Reeo Led. Eng. /list. iv. 120 
That battle which settled the destiny of Saxon independence. 
1887 Bo wen Virg. sEneid 111. 53 Troy's strength broken, 
her destinies waning. 

II. As an agency or agent. 

4. The power or agency by which, according lo 
various systems of philosophy and popular belief, 
all events, or certain particular events, are unalter- 
ably predetermined; supernatural or divine pre- 
ordination ; overruling or invincible necessity ; = 
Fate sb. 1. (Often personified ; sec also 5.) 

c 1340 Gala, $ Gr. A'nt. 1752 How bat destine schulde bat 
day Idy^t] his wyrde. e 1385 Chaucer L. G. IV. 9« Dido, 
Hcsayleth forth.. Towarde Ytayle. as wolde deslanee. 
ri53© Moan Annu. Frith Wks. 839/a Some ascribing all 

; thyng to destyny without any power of mannes free wyll 
at all. 1600 K. Blount tr. Conestaggio 19 It seemed that 

I some furious destinie lead him headlong to his end. 1610 
Siiaks. Temp. 111. iii. 53 Three men of sinne, whom destiny 

I That hath lo instrument this lower world, .the. .Sea Hath 
caus'd to belch vp. 1667 Milton B. L. tv. 58 Had his 
powerful Destiny ordaind Me some inferiour Angel. 1791 
Cowrea ///W xvui. 678 The force Of ruthless Destiny. 1866 
G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Neighb. \. (1878) 1 That destiny 
which took form to the old pagans as a gray mist high 
above the heads of their gods. 1887 Bowen Vtrg. Eclogue 
iv. 46 1 Ages blest, rolt onward 1 ' the Sisters of Destiny 
criea. 

f b. With possessive pronoun : The power or 
agency held to predetermine a particular person's 
life or lot. Obs. 

c 13*5 E. E. Allit. B. A. 757 My dere destyne Me ches to 
hys make al-baj vnmete. c 1374 Chaucer And. a> Arc. 339 
Thus hoKlithe me my destenye a wrechche. a 1668 Denham 
(].\ Had thy great destiny but given thee skill To know, as 
well as pow'r to act her will. 

5. Mythol. The goddess of destiny; the three 
goddesses held, in Greek and Roman mythology, 
lo determine the course of human life ; the Fates : 
see Fate sb. 2. 

14 . . Lat. <y Eng. Voc. in Wr.-Wfilcker 573/35 Cbto> on of 
thre shapsi.vterys vet shappystry* [vel destynyes]. 1393 
Shaks. A' ich. il % 1. ii. 15 Seuen faire branches.. Some., 
dride by natures course, Some.. by the destinies cut. 1633 
Lisle sElfric on O. <\ X. Test. Ded. 27 So charge the 
Destinies their .spindle runne. 171a Aooi&on Sped. No. 
523 T 7, I shall not allow the Destinies to have had an hand 
in the deaths of the several thousands who have been slain 
in the late war. 1814 Southey Roderick xxt. 345 We, poor 
slaves, .must drag The Car of Destiny, where'er she drives 
Inexorable and blind. 1857 Whewell /list, induct. Sc. I. 
1 35 The adamantine distaff which Destiny holds. 

III. attrib. 

155a Huloet, Desteny readers or tellers, Fatidici. 

t De'Stiny, ,v. Obs. [f. prec. sb. Cf. to fate.] 
trans. To destine, foreordain, predetermine. 

CX400 Best. Lor-e 111. (1560) 398/1 If in that manner bee 
said, God toforne have destenied both badde and her bad 
werkes. 15*0 Caxton's Chron. Eng. it. iob/i That lande is 
destenyed and ordeyncd for you and for your people. 159* 
Chettlk Kindc*hart$ Dr. (1841) 58 Hidden treasure is by 
spirits possest, and they keepe it onely for them to whome 
it is destinied. 165a J. Whiciit tr. Camus' Nature's Bara- 
dox 63 The high Providence of Heaven . . deslinying me to 
misfortune. 

b. To devote to some fate by imprecation. 

a 1450 A'nt. de la Tour (1868) 108 It is gret penile for 
fader and moder to curse her children ne forto destenie hem 
vnlo any wicked thinge. 

c. T o divine or prognosticate (what is destined 
to happen). (Cf. prec. 1 b.) 

1548 Hooper Declar. Ten Commandm. iv, Such as give 
faith unto. .such as destinielh what shall happen.. com- 
mitteth idolatry. 

I t Destiny, a. Obs. rare. In 5 destyne, 
6 destany. [a. F. destine?, pa. pple. of destiner to 
Dkstin e.] Destined. 

e 1474 Caxton Troye 198 (Sommer 397) Shewyng hym by 
certayne signcs that hit was destyne that another shold 
make the Cvte. 1513 Douglas AZneisxu. iii. $6^ All haill, 
thou ground and land, quod he in hy, By the fatis vnto me 
destany. 

fDe'Stitue, v. Obs. rare. Fa. t. destitut. 
[a. F. destituer to deprive (of something sustain- 
ing), ad. L. destitute : see next and cf. Consti- 
tue.] trans. To deprive. (In qnot. re/l.) 



DESTITUTE. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 728 Soche n maiden to mar Kat be most 
louet . . And dawly hir distitut [printed -ur] of hir dere fader. 

t Dcsti*ttient f a. Obs. fad. L. destituent-em, 
pr. pple. ofdestitutre (sec next;.! Wanting, lacking. 

1660 Jea. Taylor Duct. Dubit. 11. iii Rule xi. f 15 When 
any condition, .is destitucnl or wanting, the duty It self falls. 

Destitute (dc stili//t), «. (and sb.) Also 5 
destitut, -tuyt, -tud, distytute, 6 doatytudo, 
distitute. [ad. L. destitut- us abandoned, forsaken, 
pa. pple. of distilufre to forsake, abandon, desert, 
1. De- I. 1, a + statut e to set up, place.] 

fl. Abandoned, forsaken, deserted. Obs. 

138a Wvclif Rev. xviii. 17 For in oon hour so many 
richessisben destitute [Vulg. destitulac sunt). 1480 Cax* 
TON Chron. Eng. ccxxvl 333 Long large and wyde clothes 
d est y tut and desert from af old honest e and good vsage. 
159a Nobody if Sor/ub. (1878) 350 Great houses long since 
built Lye destitute and wast, liecause inhabited by Nobody. 
1593 Shaks. Lucr. 441 Left their round turrets destitute 
and pale. 

b. Of persons : Forsaken, left friendless or help- 
less, forlorn. (Blending at length with sense 3.) 

1513 More in Grafton Chron. < 1568) II. 757 If derision, and 
dissencion of their friendes, had not unarmed ihem, and left 
them destitute. 1530 Palsgr. 310/1 Destytut forsaken, 
destt'tue. 163a Sherwood, To leaue destitute, destituer, 
abandonner en detresse. 1704 Cockes, Destitute, left 
forsaken. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey\ Destitute, deprived, 
bereaved, forsaken, forlorn. 1740 Dvche& Pardon, Desti- 
tute, helpless, forlorn, forsaken ; in want and misery. 1755 
Johnson, Destitute..*. Abject, friendless. 

2. f a. Deprived or bereft of (something for- 
merly possessed). Obs. b. Devoid of wanting or 
entirely lacking in (something desirable). 

a. 1413 SowU iv. xx. (Caxton. 1483) 67 Thou art of 
comfort e destyluyt I see And so am I . O careful now ben we. 
14.. Why I catCt be a Nun 97 in E. E. B.iiStv) 140, 
I am alle desolate, And of gode cownesayle destitute. 1455 
DK. opVoaKin Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. I. 125 Ye stande 
destitut and unpourveyed of a Marshall within the town of 
Calyis. 1491-a Btnmpton Corr. 102, I am distytute of 
money. 

b. c 1500 Lancelot 1178 Shortly to conclud, Our folk of 
help had ben al destilud. 15*6-34 Tinoalk Jas. ii. 15 If 
a brother or a sister be naked or destitute of dayly food. 
c 1540 BoaDE T/u boke for to Leme A ij b, Not destytude 
of such conimodyties. 1597 Morley Introd. Mus. Pref, 
To further the studies of them who . . are destitute of suffi- 
cient masters. 1608 Shaks. Ber. v. i. 57 That . . we may 
provision have Wherein we arc not destitute for want, But 
weary for the staleness. t68a Bunvan Holy War (Cassell) 
308 If you were not destitute of an honest heart you could 
not do as you have done. 1718 freethinker No. 27 f z The 
Age we live in is not wholly destitute of Manly refined 
Spirits. x8oa Mar. EixjiiwoRTH Moral T. (18x6) 1. iv. 90 
A species of fashionable dialect, devoid of sense, and desti- 
tute of .. wit. 1875 Jowett Btato (ed. a) III. 518 A barren 
waste destitute of trees and verdure. 

T c. Kcrcft of power lo do something. Obs. rare. 
^ 1645 Milton Telrach. 60 If any therefore demand which 
is now most perfection . . I am not destitute to say, which is 
most perfection. 

3. Bereft of resources, resourceless, 'in want and 
misery * ; now, without the very necessaries of life 
or means of bare snbsislence, in absolute want. 

The 1 6th c. quotations from the Biblr have perhaps pro- 
perly the sense * forlorn' (1 b) ; but they appear to have led 
the way lo the modem sense, which is not recognized by 
Johnson, and is only approached in other i8ih c. Diction- 
aries. 

1 1535 Cover dale Bs. cii. 17 He tumcth him vnlo the 
prayer of the poorc destitute I1611 He will regard the 
prayer of the destitute). 1539 Bible (Greal) lleb. xi. 37 
Other . . walked vp and downe in shepes skynnes, and 
goates skynnes, beyng destitute [so 161 », other versions in 
need], troubtcd, and vexed.] 1740 Dvche & Par oon (see 
1 b}. 1784 Cowper Task iv. 455 Did pity of iheir sufferings 
..lempt him into sia For iheir support, so destitute. 1813 
Shelley Q. Mob 111. 35 The deep curses which the destitute 
Multer in secret. 1833 Ht. MartineaU L^fe in Wilds viii. 
toj He had left his companions in a destitute stale. 1838 
Lytton Alice 6, I was then so poor and destitute. 1875 
Jowett Btato (ed. 2) III. 101 There is one class which has 
enormous wealth, the other is entirety destitute. Mod. 
Help for the destitute poor. 

trans/. 1764 Reid /naniry ii. \ 6. 109 These ideas look 
pitifully naked and destitute. 

f 4. Civil Law. Of a will : Rendered of no effect 
by reason of the refusal or incapacity of the heirs 
therein institntcd to take up the inheritance (testa- 
tnentnm destitut urn) ; abandoned. Obs. 

1774 Bp. Hallifax Anal. Rom, 7^r7«(i79«;)58 IfaTestalor 
. . had given freedom lo slaves, and the Testament after- 
wards became destitute, the slaves lost iheir freedom. 

B. as sb. One who is destilute, without friends, 
resources, or the means of subsistence. 

1737 P. St. John Semt. 224 (FL) O, my friends, have pitv on 
this poor destitute, for the hand of God hath touched her. 
1784 Unfort. Sensibility II. 12 Considering them as two 
poor destitutes. t863 Fa. A. Kesolk Resid. in Georgia 7 
Ask the thousands of ragged destitutes. 

Destitute (de'stitiwt), v. Now rare. Pa. I. 
-ed ; in 6 sometimes destitute. [Partly f. Des- 
titute a., partly taken as Eng. repr. of L. desti- 
tute (ppl. stem destitut-} to put away from oneself, 
forsake, abandon : see prec. adj. Cf. F. destituer, 
ad. L. destitute.'] 

f 1. trans. To forsake, desert, abandon, leave to 
neglect. Obs. 

1530 Palsgr. 514/1, 1 deslytule, I forsake or leave a thyng 
or persone,/V destt'tue. 1550 CaowLEV Way to Wealth 36a 
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DESTITUTELY. 

Oppressed on the one side and destituted on the other. 
1627 Bacon £ss., Plantations (Arb.) 534 It is the sinfullest 
Thing in the world, to forsake or destitute a Plantation, 
once in Forward nesse. 1673 Lady's Call. U. § x * 26. 62 
God, who permits not even the brutes to destitute their 
young ones. 

2. To deprive, bereave, divest of (anything pos- 
sessed) ; to render destitute, reduce to destitution. 

c 1540 Boroe TJte boke to Lertu A ij b, Yf he be destytuted of 
any of the pryncipalles. 1545 Joye Exp. Dan. v. i R. ), So that 
the chirches and ciuile mmistracion he not destituted lerned 
men at any tyme. c 1561 Veron Freewill 44 b, The mercyc 
of God whereof they be a] together destituted. 1605 Hieron 
Short Dial. 6x That which desti[t]uteth so great a number 
of whole families. 1612 T. Taylor Comm. Titus i. 11 Let 
it take any one part, and destitute it of heatc and vitall 
spirits. 1820 Shelley Let. to Godwin 7 Aug., I have given 
you the amount of a considerable fortune, and have desti- 
tuted myself, .of nearly four times the amount. 

3. spec. To deprive of dignity or office; fo depose. 
[mod.F. des lit tier.'] 

1653 Baxter Chr. Concord 70 Where are the Cardinals 
and Bishops communicating with one excommunicated, 
instituted by one destituted ? 1716 M. Davies A then. Brit. 

I. 131 Let not the Patriarch think . . to destitute or depose 
me. 1889 B. M. Gardiner in Academy 16 Nov. 314/3 He 
was destituted by the General Council of the Commune. 

4. To leave destitute or waste, to lay waste. 
1593 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 40 By none shall the 

Sanctuary be defended, but those that wold haue none 
destitute or defloure it but themselues. 1890 A. Rimmer 
Sttntm. Rambles Manchester p. v, He would have thought 
that his country had been overrun by foreign foes and 
destituted. 

f5. To make void, frustrate, defeat, disappoint. 

C1550 Bale K. Johnn (Camden) 100 Examples we have 
in Brute, In Catilyne, in Cassius, and fayer Absolon, Whome 
of tbeir purpose God alwayes destytute. 1593 Nashe Fottre 
Lett. Confnt. 42 If you haue anie new infringement to desti- 
tute the inditement of forgerie that I bring against you. 
✓Z1619 Fotherby Alheom. 1. ii. § 1 (1622)8 Lest . . he be 
needlesly offended, when his expectation is destituted. 

Hence Destituted ppl. a., Destituting vbl. sb. 

1550 Veron Godly Saiyngs (1846) 139 He that seeth his 
brother or his syster naked or destituted of daylye fode. 
1580 Hollvbano Treas. Fr. 'Pong, Destitution $ delaisse- 
ment, Destituting or disappointing. 1587 Fleming Contn. 
Holinshed III. 1027/2 This monasterie for sundrie yeares 
was left destituted. 166a J. Bargrave Pope Alex. VII (1867) 
95 He was a destituted young lad, out of all conversation. 

Destitutely, adv. [f. Destitute a. + -ly 
In a destitute condition. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. 1 Tim. v. (R.\ She beyng 
destitutely lefte withoutecomforte of husbande, of children. . 
of all the worldes solace. 

Destituteness, [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
state or condition of being destitute. 

1657 Gaule Sapient. Just if. 70 The destituteness and 
desperateness of the Disease. 1668 H. More Div. Dial. 

II. vi. (1713) 107 The weakness and destituteness of the 
Infant. 1818 Bentham Ch. Eng. 19 Its utter destituteness 
of all warrant from Scripture. 1835 Greswell Parables 1 1 . 
293 The child, in the literal sense of the word, is the emblem 
of weakness, destituteness, ignorance, imperfection. 

Destitution (dcstiti;7*Jan). [a. F. destitution 
(1316 in Godef. Suppl.), ad. L. destitution-em for- 
saking, abandoning, n. of action from destituere 
(see above) ; in Romanic usually a noun of con- 
dition.] 

+ 1. The action of deserting or forsaking. Obs. 

«6s6 Blount Glossogr., Destitution, a leaving or for- 
saking. 1678 Phillips, Destitution, an utter forsaking or 
deserting. 1737 Bau.et vol. II, Destitution, a leaving, or 
forsaking, an utter abandoning; also, a being left, forsaken, 
etc. 

2. Deprivation of office ; discharge ; dismissal. 
*554 Act 1-2 Phil. fi M. c. 8 § 33 The Institutions and 

Destitutions of and in Benefices and Promotions Ecclesi- 
astical. m 1644 H. Leslie Blessing 0/ Jndah 27 In Law, 
Institution and Destitution belong both to one. 1683 FtTz- 
wiLHAM in Lady Russell's Lett. vii. (1773) 8 Want of leisure 
occasioned by the destitution of a Curate by illness. 1864 
TaENCH Parables 408 The man '.the unjust steward] not so 
much as attempting a defence, his destitution [ed. 1886 
dismissal] follows. 

3. a. The condition of being abandoned or left 
helpless, of being deprived or bereft (of anythingl 
b. The condition of wanting or being lacking (of 
or f in anything) ; want. 

a 1440 Found. St. Bartholomew's 59 A certeyne woman . . 
was smyte with a Palsy . . And yn that destitucyoun of her 
lymmys duryd nat a litill tyme. 1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. \. 
x. (161 1) 25 Destitution in these [food and clothing] is such 
an impediment. 1597 J. Payne Royal Exch. 12 Theire 
destitucion of zeale to Gods glorie. 1684 Fitzwilliam in 
Lady RnssdVs Lett. xii. (1773) 19 The destitution of his 
real self, will . . cause a stronger sense of your loss. 1727 
Bailey vol. II [see 1]. a 1768 Sterne Lett. xci. (R.), Thy 
mother and thyself at a distance from me., what can com- 
pensate for such a destitution ? 1790-1810 Comre Devil on 
Tzuo Sticks (1817) IV. 242 A destitution of all principle, 
honour, sentiment, and feeling. 1838 Prescott Ferd. Is. 
(1846) I. vii. 336 This.. does not necessarily imply any desti- 
tution of iust moral perceptions. 1853 Kane Grinnctl Exp. 
xv._(i856) 116 That .. destitution of points of comparison, 
which make[s] the pyramids so deceptive. 

4. spec. The condition of being destitute of re- 
sources ; want of the necessaries of life. 

a 1600 Hooker (J.), They . .are not left in so great destitu- 
tion, that justly any man should think the ordinary means 
of eternal life taken from them. 1659 Hammond O/t Ps. 
xxv. 17 Paraphr. 142 My anxieties and destitutions daily 
increase. 1775 Ash, Destitution, want, poverty. 1849 
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I Couden Speeches 33 Left in a state of destitution. > 1863 
Mary Howitt F. Bremer's Greece 1 1, xiv. 108 The Christian 
inhabitants of Thessaly would be reduced to destitution. 
1872 Yeats Groivth Comm. 62 He put an end to his life as 
the only means of escaping destitution. 

Destonie, -nye, obs. forms of Destiny. 

Destorb, destourb, obs. forms of Disturb. 

!l Destour, dastur (destu»u). Also 7 dis- 
tore(o, distoore, destoor, dustoor. [Pers.^^o 
dastur, prime minister, vizier Pahlavi Joji*** 
dastdbdr, prime minister, councillor of state, high 
priest of the Parsees.] A chief priest of the Parsees. 

1630 Lord Banians «y Persees viii. (Yule), Their Distorce 
or high priest. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 55 The 
Distoore or Pope . -has thirteen [precepts!- 1696 Ovington 
Voy. Sural 376 (Yule) The highest Priest of the Persies is 
called Destoor, their ordinary Priests Daroos or Hurboods. 
1776 Gibbon Decl. $ F. (1836) VIII. 8r If the destour be 
satisfied, your soul will escape hell. 1777 J. Richaroson 
Dissert. East. Nations 10 The wretched rhymes of a modern 
Parsi Destour. 1809 M. Graham Jrnl. (1812) (Yule), The 
Dustoor is the chief priest of his sect in Bombay. 1862 M. 
Haug Ess. Sacr. Lang. Parsees 52 The Dustoors, as the 
spiritual guides of the Parsee community, should take a 
chief part in it. 1878 — Relig. of Parsees (ed. 2)^17 He 
bribed one of the most learned Dasturs, Dastur Darab, at 
Surat to procure him manuscripts and to instruct him in the 
Avesta and Pahlavi languages. 

Destourn, obs. form of Distukn v. 
Destrain, -ayn, -ein, etc., obs. flf. Distrain v. 
Destraught, obs. f. Distraught pa. pple., dis- 
j tracted. 

f Destrayt. Obs. Also -te, -tte. [a. OF. 

' destreit {-att, -oil), mod.F. detroit 'a strait, a 
narrow place or passage, a defile, a confined place ' 
:— late pop. L. district-um, from districtus tight, 
strict, severe, pa. pple. of distringfre to Distrain : 
cf. District.] A narrow pass or defile. 
1481 Caxton Godfrey clxv. 244 The day after passed they 
1 by a moche sharp & aspre way, & after descended by a 
destrayt in to a playne. c 1500 Melusine 1 vii. 336 On the 
morne he passed the destray tte & mounted the mountayncs. 
t Destre che, v. Obs. rare~\ [app. irreg. f. 
j De- pref. + Stretch v. : perh. after stroy, destroy, 
! strain, destrain, etc.'] intr. To stretch out, extend. 

c 1475 How wyse man taught Sone 30 in Q. Eliz. Acad. 53 
' Als ferre as mesure wyll destreche. 

De'strer, de'strier (dc-stror, -iw, destri*\i). 
arch. Also 4-5 destrere, 5 deistrere, dextrer(e, 
(9 dexter, 9 dextrier, destriere). [ME. destrer, 
a. AF. destrer = OF. destrier = Pr. destrier, It. de- 
striere, -ero\— late L. dextrdrius, in full cquus 
dextrdrius, f. dextra right hand : so called from 
being led by the squire with his right hand.] 

A war-horse, a charger. 

a. in contemporary use. 

C1300 K. Alis, 801 The Knighttes hunteth after dere, On 
fote and on destrere. Ibid. 4924 The quene may lede Twenty 
thousande maidens upon destrers. c 1314 Guy Wariv. (A.) 
2356 Sir Gii him smot to Gaier, And feld him doun of his 
destrer. c 1330 R. Erunne Chron. (1810) 124 To ded ban gon 
he falle doun of his destrere. CT.386 Chaucer Sir Thopas 
202 By hym baiteth his dextrer [v.r. destrer, dester, deistrere, 
dextrerel. c 1450 Lonelicm Grail xiii. 87 Faste preking vp- 
pon a destrere. c 1477 Caxton Jason 9 b, Two right fayr 
and excellent destriers or horses, e 1500 Melusine xix. 82 
Then descended Raymondin fro the destrer. 

S. historical or archaistic. (Chiefly in Fr. spelling.) 

1720 Stryi e Sloiv's Snrv. (1754) I. 11. ii. 354/1 So far into 
the Thames, as a horseman at low water, riding upon his 
Destrier into the river could dart his lance from him. 1803 
S. Pegce Anted. Eng. Lang. 287 Dexters seem to have 
been what we should call Chargers. 1820 Scott Ivanhoe 
xl, Some palfrey whose pace may be softer than that of my 
destrier. 1845 T. 6. Shaw in BlacJhv. Mag. LVII1. 146 
The Prince pricks along on his faithful destrere. 1845 J. 
Saunders Pict. Eng. Life, Chaucer 76 The war horses 
were led by the squires, who always keeping them in their 
light hand, they were called dextriers. 1838 Morris Sir 
Galahad Ppems 51 Needs must roll The proudest destrier 
sometimes in the dust. 1869 Freeman A 7 orm. Cottq. {1876) 
III. xii. 175 The knight on his destrier. 1894 A. Lang in 
Longnu Mag. June 214 The Maiden called for her great 
destrier, But he lashed like a fiend when the Maid drew near. 

Destreyn(e, obs. forms of Distrain. 
Destribute, obs. var. of Distribute v. 
t Destruction. Obs. rare - °. [app. f. De- 1. 1 
+ L. strictio binding, Strictiok.] 
1727 Bailev vol. II, Destriction, a binding. 

Destrie*, obs. form of Destroy v. 

fDestrrgment. Obs. rare~°. [f. L. destrin* 
gere to strip off, strigmenhtm that which is scraped 
or scratched off.] 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Destrigmeni, that which is scraped 
or pulled of any thing. 

tDestri'tion. Obs. rare. [?a. OF. destruision 
destruction, f. destruire to Destroy (cf. destrie\] 
Ravaging, ruin. 

UyC/tildeofBristoive 328 in Hazl. E. P. P. I. 123 Where 
his fader dud destrition to man or womman in any toun . .he 
shal make aseth therfore, and his good ayen restore. 

Destroer, obs. form of Destroyer. 

t Destroirble, v. Obs. [a. OF. destroubler, 
delroubler (Godef.), f. des-, L. dis- + trottbler to 
Trouble. Cf. Disturble.] trans. To trouble ; to 
make it troublesome for. 



DESTROY. 

a 1450 Knt. de la Tour (1&68) 43 Ve haue destroubled the 
parisshenes to here masse. 1474 Caxton Chesse 94 Auarice 
destroubleth fayth. 

Destroy (d/stroi-),^. Forms: 3-4 destrui-c(n, 
3-5 -struy-e(n, -stru-e(n, (-stru, -striu), 4-5 
-stry(e, 4-6 -stroye, (5 -stro3e, 6 -strowe), 6-7 
-stroie, 5- destroy; also 4disstrie,dysstrye, 4-5 
distruy(e,-truie, -truy5e, -tro3e, -trou, 4 6 dis- 
troy(e, 4-7 distroie, 5 dis trie, distroi, 5-6 dys- 
troy(e, dis-, dystrow(e, -true, distrye. [ME. 
destnty-en, etc., a. OF. destrui-re (mod.F. dJtruire 
— Pr. and Sp. destmir, It. distntggere) :— late pop. 
L. *destrftgifre, ppl. stem destruct-, for cl. L. des- 
trtte*re, f. De- I. 6 + struere to pile up, construct.] 
1. trans. To pull down or undo (that which has 
been built) ; to demolish, raze to the ground. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 242 Kdwj-ne. .destrude wyde aboutc 
.. Alle ys stedes, ver and ner, and to grounde caste. 
a 1300 Fall Passion 85 in E. E. P. (1862,1 15 He wolde 
destru temple an ehirche. a 1300 Cursor M. 22348 (Cott.) 
Bath destrui bam tun and tur. c 1380 Wyclif Scrm. Sel. 
Wks. I. 25 pi waUis al distried. # £1400 Maunoev. (Roxh.) v. 
15 pare was. .a faire citee of Cristen men, but Sarzenes hase 
destruyd it. 1489 Caxton Faytcs of A. 11. xxxvii. 157 The 
cite of rome shulde haue be dystroyed. 15x3 Braoshaw 
St. IVerburge it. 694 This kyng entended by mortall enuy 
The cite of Chestre to spoyle and distrye. 1526-34 Tinoale 
John ii. 10 Iesus answered and sayd vnto them, destroye 
this temple, and in thre dayes I will reare it vp agayne. 
163a J. HAVWARD tr. Biondfs Fromena 78 To undergoe the 
brunt of destroying Epicamido's whole campe. 1760-72 
tr. yuan ff Ulloa"s Voy. (ed. 3) II. 82 Another earthquake 
happened, by which several nouses were destroyed. 1834 
L. Ritchie IVand. by Seine 237 The English destroyed 
[the monastery] and half a century afterwards rebuilt it. 

b. Said of the action of water in dissolving and 
demolishing or washing away. 

1632 Lithgow Trav. vn. 317 For the nature of violent 
streames. .[is to] destroy all that they debord upon. 1659 
B. Harris Far hats Iron Age 67 Like a Torrent, which 

' carries away, and destroies all. 1760-72 tr. Juan «$• U Hod's 

I Voy. (ed. 3) 1. 201 The rain utterly destroys all the trenches. 

j 1835 Cruise Digest (ed. 4) I. ill. ii. § 24 If the banks of a 
river are destroyed by a sudden flood it is not waste, 
f 2. To lay waste, ravage, make desolate. Obs. 
a 1225 Ancr. R. 388 A lefdi . . mid hire uoan biset al abuten, 
and hire lond al destrued. > c 1320 Sir Bates 2442 And al 
be contre, saun doute, pai distruede hit al aboute. C1440 

! Promp. Panu 120 Destroyyn a cuntre (or feeldis P.), de. 

[ populor, depredo, devasto. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 202/1 
That same tyme attila destroyed Italye. 1584 Powell 

' Lloyds Cambria 11 Destroied the province of Chester. 161 1 
Bible Ezek. xxx. 11 The terrible of the nations shall be 
brought to destroy the land. 
+ b. To ruin (men), to undo in worldly estate. 
1297 R. Glouc (1724) 376 He destrude bat pouere vole, 
& nom of hem hys preye. 1621 Bolton Stat. Irct. 9 

I (an. 25 Hen. VI) The Irish enemies. .destroy tbe common 
people by lodging upon them in the nights. 

3. To undo, break into useless pieces, or reduce 
j into a useless form, consume, or dissolve (any 

material structure or object). (Now the leading 
sense.) 

c 1314 Guy Wanv, (A.) ii2o_Mi bodi destrud and leyd on 
here. 1382 Wyclif Prov. xxi. 20 An vnprudent man schal 
distrie it. 1393 Lancl. P. PI. C. I. 212 For meny mannys 
malt we mys wolde distrye. 1700 S. L. tr. Fryke's Voy. 
E. India 245 That day we destroy'd about 1 100 of their 
Skiffs, little and great, c 1790 Willock Voy. 154 Plunder- 
ing and destroying whatever they can lay hands on. 1798 
H. Skbine Two Tours Wales 155 A fire, by which most 
of the old houses were destroyed. 1828 Ambler Reports 
(ed. 2) I. 147 A deed which was charged in his bill to have 
been destroyed and lost by Roger. 1884 Gustafson Found. 
Death ii. (ed. 3) 25 All the ancient Egyptian works on 
alchemy, .were ruthlessly destroyed by the Roman Emperor 
Diocletian. 1887 Bowen Virg. sEneid v. 700 The vessels of 
Troy.. are saved from flames that destroy. 

b. To render useless, to injure or spoil utterly. 
• 1542 Booroe Dyetary xi. (1870) 260 God may sende a man 
good mcate, but the deuyll may sende an euyll coke to 
dystrue it. 1555 Eden Decades 115 Locustes whiche de- 
strowe the fieldes of come. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. iv. 
468 With Blites destroy my Corn. 1774 Golosm. Nat. Hist. 
(1776) VI 1. 8 Shells assume every colour hut blue; and that, 
sea- water, .would be apt to destroy. 1806 J. Forbes Lett. 
France II. 60 The long drought and extreme heat have de- 
stroyed their vegetables. 

4. To put out of existence (living beings) ; to 
deprive of life; to slay, kill. 

fNow chiefly said of war, pestilence, intemperance, etc., 
which destroy multitudes, also of the destruction of noxious 
animals, and of suicide (self-destruction).) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 22 133 (Cott.) First he sal do alledestru 1^/5". 
Ed in. destriu, Gfftt. distrou]pat halud was of ur lauerd iesu. 
a 1325 Prose Psalter 5 per-for shal God destru en be on 
ende. a 1340 Hampole Psalter ix. 40 When antecrist is dU- 
troid all goed sail regne. c 1385 Chaucer L . G. IV. 1 31 8 Dido, 
These lordis. . Wele me distroyen only for 3oure sake. 1473 
Warkw. Chron. 20 The Bastarde . . hade purposed to have 
distruyt Kynge Edwarde. 105 Coveroale Bel 4- Dr. 26, 
I shal destroye this dragon without swearde or staff, a 1547 
in Lanehatti's Lett. (Pref. 1871) 130 Haue youe drunk une 
any contagius drynke to dystrowe your chyld. 1700 
S. L. tr. Fryhe's Voy. E. Ind. 291 Rat-Catchers . . destroy 
the Rats and Alice as much as any Cats would. 1712 
Hsarne Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) III. 368 Of whose destroy- 
ing himself I have made mention. 1726 Adv. Capt.^ R. 
Boyle 131, I was . . going to destroy myself . . in the height 
of my Despair. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. 11.252 A deluge 
in Friezeland covered the whole coasts, and destroyed the 
greatest part of the inhabitants. 1839 T. Beale ///*/. 
Sperm Whale 160 Those young bulls . . are perhaps the 
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most difficult 10 destroy. 1887 Bowen Virg. /Encid 111. 1 
It had pleased the Immortals . . to destroy Priam's innocent 
people. 

6. To bring to nought, put an end to ; to do away 
with, annihilate (any institution, condition, state, 
quality, or thing immaterial). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 35239 (Cott.) Destru [v. rr. destroy, 
destroy] bou laucrd ! wit pouste bin pe mighles o pis wiper- 
win. 1340 IIampolz Pr. Cause. 4453 J>an sal he destroyc 
cristen lawe. 138a Wyclif Prov. xxi. 23 (They) destro^ide 
1 1388 distriede] the strenglhe of the trost of it. c 1400 Destr. 
Troy 13340 All hir note of Nigromansy naitly distroyet. 
1535 Covekoale Job xiv. 18 So destroyest thou the hope of 
man. 1611 Wehster Dutchess* of Malfi iv. it, So pity 
would destroy pity. 1714 Mrs. Centlivrk Wonder tv. 1, 
One tender word destroys a lover's rage. 175* Johnson 
Rambler No, 193 p 9 Every other enjoyment maiicc may 
destroy. 1833 .Ritchie Wand, by Loire 17 To wait .. 
would destroy the little chance we appeared to have. 1841-4 
Emerson Ess., Intellect Wks. (Bonn) I. 143 Silence is a 
solvent that destroys personality, 1893 Law Times XCI V. 
603/3 He.. had been heard 10 express a determination to 
destroy his life. 

f b. Math. To cancel, eliminate, cause to disap- 
pear. Obs. 

1706 W. Jones Syn. Palmar. Matfurseos 130 After the same 
manner any other Term in this. . Equation may be destroyed. 
1763 W. Emerson Meth. Increments 123, 2 scries, where alt 
the terms destroy one Bnother except the first. 
C. /.aw. To nullify, invalidate, do away with. 

1818 Crush Digest (ed. 3) II. 353 A person who has only 
a trust estate, cannot, .destroy a contingent remainder ex- 
pectant on his estate. Ibid. V. 217 A power collateral to 
the land.. cannot be barred or destroyed by a fine levied 
Jetc.]. 189* Goooeve Pers. Property (ed. 2) 361 The statutes 
above cited do not destroy the right. 

6. To counteract or neutralize the effect of ; to 
render of no avail. 

1739 Butler Serm. Wks. 1874 II. no These contrary 

?assions..do not necessarily destroy each other. 1759 W. 
\11.UiHY Diseases Barbados 181 If they are of opposite and 
contrary Natures, they must at best only destroy each 
other. 1760-71 tr. Juan <$• Ulloa's Voy. (ed. 3) I. 61 The 
medicine has destroyed the malignity of the poison. i85o 
Tyndall Clac. 11. vi. 233 A red glass . . is red because . . it 
destroys the shorter waves which produce the other colours. 
1 7. To destroy into or to (reproducing perdere in 
gehennam of Vulgate) : to consign or give over to 
perdition in. Obs. 

c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (x88o) 365 It is grett meruaile bat god 
..distroieb not alle bis cursed peplc to helle. 1526-34 
Tin dale Matt. x. 28 Which is able to destroye both soule 
and body into hell. [So CovEao., Ckanm., Rhcmish ; Wvclif 
lese in to; Geneva & x6xx in.] 
Hence Destroyed (d/stroid) a., despoiled; 
ravaged ; slain ; ruined ; reduced to a useless 
condition. 

0440 Prom/. Parzf. 123 Destroyyde, desiructus, dissipa- 
tes. 1634 Sm T. Herbert Trav. 76 Being a Lady of 
faithfull memory to her destroyed husband. 1640 (title), 
England's Petition to their King ; an Humble Petition of 
the distressed and almost destroyed subjects of England. 
1801 G. S. Fa be a florae Afos. (1818) I. 82 The destroyed 
book of the Sibyl. 1821 Shelley I fellas 494 One cry from 
the destroy'd and the destroyer Rose. 

t Destroy, sb. Obs, rare ~ x . In 7 distroie. 
[f. Destroy v.] Destruction. 

1616 Lane Cont. Sor.'s T. ix. 476 The sweete boy, wail- 
inge most rufullie his frendes distroie. 

Destroyable (d/stroi&b'l), a. [f. Destroy v. 
+ -able.] Capable of being destroyed. 

1551 Huloet, Destroyable, or able to be destroyed, de- 
structilis. 1654 Fuller Two Scrm. 41 Foundations of 
Religion destroyed (so farre-forth as they arc destroyable). 
1678 Cudworth lutell. Syst. 1. ii. § ix. 70 The Accidents 
themselves, .are all makeable and destroyable. 1851 Rus* 
kin Mod. Paint. II. lit. 1 iv. §9 Destroyable only hy the 
same, .process of association by which it was created. 

Destroyer (d/stroiui). Also 4-5 destrier, 
distriere, 5 distruyere, destroor. [f. Destkoy 
v. + -er : prob. orig. a. OF. destrttiere, -eor, -tour, 
f. destrui-rc to Destroy.] A person or thing that 
destroys. 

1382 Wyclif Rev. ix. xi Appolion, and by Latyn hauynge 
the name Destrier (1388 a distriere]. 1398 TasvisA Barth. 
De P. R. \\. xix. (1495) 45 Also the fende hyghte Appolyon 
in Grewc, A destroyer, e 1420 Hymn Virg. v. in Warton 
Hist. Rug. Poetry x, Hcyl distruyere of everi strisse. 
1483 Cat A. Angl. 98/1 A Destroer, vbi a waster. <ri53o 
Pol. Rel. ff L. Poems (x866) 30 Covetyse is distroyer of 
hym selfe. 1535 Coveroalk x Chron. xxi. 15 The Lordc 
.. saydc vnto the angell y» destroyer : It is ynough, holde 
now thy hande. x 630 in Descr. Thames (1758) 65 They are 
. .great Destroyers of Barbels, and other Kind of Fish. 1667 
Milton L. xi. 697 Great Conquerors . .Destroyers right- 
lier call'd and Plagues of men. X795 Soutmev Joan 0/ Arc 
x. 54 Were it a crime if thy more mighty force Destroy'd 
the fell destroyer 1 1807 Med. Jrnl. XVI 1. 102 A neutralizer 
or destroyer of contagion. 1894 Daily News it June 6/5 
The torpedo-boat destroyer built by the same firm fast year 
for the Ad mi ralty.. This type of boiler .. is being put into 
most of the ' destroyers 1 which nrc being bunt for the 
Government. 

t Destroyeress. Obs. ran. [f. prec. + -ess.] 
A female destroyer. 

x66a J. Sparrow tr. EehmSs Rem. Wks., Catal. Extant 
Works No. 4 The Turba or Destroyeresse of the Image. 

Destroying (d/strorir/), vbi. sb. [f. Destroy 
v. + -lxc i.J The action of the verb Destroy ; De- 
struction : now chiefly gerundial. 

c 1300 K. Alls. 3888 Never sitbtbe that destroying N'as in 
Thebes wonying. ^1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 33a To telle 



hasty destriyng of hem. c 1400 A/ol. Loll. 69 Forsob if he 
lay doun be sucrd . . he opunib be distroyingis. 1659 

H. Harris Parival's Iron Age X38 I'hcy.. consented to the 
destroying down ofthc fair Gardens about the Town, to 
begin the Fortifications. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 129 For 
onely in destroying I find case To my relentless thoughts. 
1805 Li>. Lolungwooo in A. Duncan Nelson (1806) 27X, 
I determined no longer to delay the destroying Ihcm. 

Destroying, ///. a. [f. ns prec. + -imj 2 .] 

j That destroys, destructive. 

X535 Coveroale Etek. xxi. 8 The destroyenge staff of my 
sonnc, shal brings downc all woddc. 1728 R. Morris Ess. 

j Auc. Archit. 31 Novelty and Singleness were as destroying 
. . to Arl, as . . Barbarism. 1781 Gibbon Dech «Jr F. 1 1. 93 To 
oppose the inroad of this destroying host. 1814 South ky 

I Roderick xxv t Replete with power he is, and terrible, Like 

: some destroying Angel 1 1894 La Wolseley Life 0/ 
Marlborough II. xci. 437 Soul-and-body-destroying de- 
bauchery. 

Destr oyingly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] As 
a destroyer, destructively. 

x8ax Shelley Prometh.^ Unb. i. i. 781 Tho* Ruin now Love's 
shadow be, Following him destroyingly. 1869 Daily News 
33 Jan., Dire forms of disease which occasionally sweep 
destroyingly over our towns. 

t Destrrrct, v. Obs. rare - [f. L. destrttct- 
ppl. slem oidcslruifre to Destkoy : cf. construct, .] 
I — Destroy. 

<?i638 Meoe Para/Ar. 3 Pet. lit (1643) xa Either wholly 
destructed, or marvellously corrupted from that they were 
1 before. [So ed. 2; ed. 3 < 1653) destroyed.] 

Destrrrct ant, sb. rare, [irrcg. f. L. dl-struct 
(see prec.) + -ant.] A destroyer, a destroying agent. 

X889 T. D. Talmage in The Voice (N. V.) 25 July, There 
is such a thing as pretending to be en ra/fort with others, 
when we are their dire deslructants. 

tDestrrrctfal, a. [f. L. destmct- (see prec.) 
+ -ful.] = Destructive. 

1659 Sprat Plague 0/ At hens (*667> 3 We fear A dangerous 
and destructful War. fbid. 10 The circulation from the 
heart, Was most destructful now. 

Destructibi'lity. [f. next : see -ity.] The 
. quality of being destructible ; capability of being 
I destroyed. 

1730-6 Hailev i folio^, Destruclibility, a capableness of being 
1 destroyed. x8o§ Hatchktt in Phil. Trans. XCV. 309 The 
varieties of tannin do not accord in the degree of destructi- 
, bility. 1841 Trimmer Pract. Gcol. 257 The greater destructi- 
' bility of the absent tribes by long immersion in water. 

Destructible (d/stn>-ktib*l), a. [ad. L. de- 
\ strnctibilisy f. destrttct- ppl. stem of destruZre to 
I Destroy : see -ble.] Capable of being destroyed ; 
liable to be destroyed. 

X755 Johnson, Destructible liable to destruction. 1768 74 
TucREa Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 667 Simple substances, not con- 
sisting of parts, nor destructible by all the powers of 
nature. 1783 Priestley in Phil. Trans. LXX1 II 412 Wood, 
, or charcoal, is even perfectly destructible, that is, resolvable 
into inflammable air. 1871 Tvsoall Eragm. Sc. (1879) 
xx. 483 Forces are convertible but not destructible. X878 
I Jevons Prim. Pol. E con. 107 Destructible things, like eggs, 
skins, etc., are always rising or falling in value. 
Hence Destru/ctibleness, destructibility. 
1846 in WoacESTEa. 

f Destrirctify, v. rare. [f. L. destmct-us de- 
stroyed + -FY.] trans. To reduce to destruction. 

1841 Eraser's Mag. XXIV. 289 Enough to contaminate, 
poison, degrade, and destructify inc whole race. 

f Destru'ctilo, a. rare - °. [ad. L. deslruclilis, 
f. destruct- ppl. stem : sec -ile.j ~ Destuuctible. 

1737 IUiley vol. II, Dcstrnctiky that which may be 
destroy'd. 

Destruction (d^tnrkjan^. Also 4-5 de- 
struccioun, (5 •uxion.-tyoun ; 4-6 dis-, 5 dys-. 
[a. OF. destrtictinn (12th c.), -cim> -lion (mod.F. 
de*-) =Pr. deslruccio, Sp. destruction, lt. dislntziottt, 
ad. L. destruction-em, n. of notion from destrue're 
to Destroy.] The action of destroying ; the fact 
or condition of being destroyed : the opposite of 
construction, 

I. The action of demolishing a building or struc- 
ture of any kind, of pulling to pieces, reducing to 
fragments, nndoing, wasting, rendering useless, 
putting an end to, or doing away with anything 
material or immaterial ; demolition. 

X340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 4049 Aftir be destruccion sal be 
Of be empyre of Rome, c 1386 Chaucer Matt 0/ Law"s T. 
138 In destru ccioun of mawmetrye And in encresse of Cristcs 
lawe deere, Tbey ben acordid. f X400 Maundev. (Roxb.) 
xvi. 74 He asked be destruccioun and be vndoyng of his 
order. X48X Caxton Myrr. ill. xi. 158 That after the first 
destruxion of the world ther shold be other peplc. xsao 
Caxton's Chron. En?, tit. 10/2 He prophecyed the dys- 
trucyon of Jerusalem. 1553 Eoen Treat. Nave fnd. (Arb.) 
13 tnarg., The destruction of the citie of Aden. 1604 
Shaks. Oth. 1. iii. 177 If she confesse that she was halfe 
the wooer, Destruction on my head, if my bad blame Light 
on the man. X651 Hobbbs Leviath. tit. xxxvii. 333 There 
should be no more an untversall destruction of the world by 
Water. 1736 liUTLEa Anal. 1. i. Wks. 1874 I. 28 There is 
no presumption . . that the dissolution of the body is the de. 
struction of our present reflecting powers. 1813 1 . FoasTEa 
j Atntosph. Phtnom. (181 5) 3 Theory of the formation and 
' destruction of clouds. 1875 Hamerton Intell. Life. 1. iv. 34 
The work of repairing so great a destruction of muscle. 

b. The action of ravaging or laying waste ; 
havoc, ruin. Obs. (as distinct from the main sense.) 

<rx33o R. Brunne Chron. (1810)302 Destruction he makes 
of rentes and fecz. £1400 Ywainefy Gaw. 416 He . . said, 



i had, ogaync retowne, Done him erete de*trucciownc. 1480 
Caxton Chrpn. Eng. exxxiv. 114 He did gTetc destruction 
to holy chirchc. c 1500 Lancelot 1283 Of hu realme the opin 
distrucciounc. 

c. The action of putting to death, slaughter ; 
now chiefly said of multitudes of men or animals, 

j and of noxious creatures. 

xs»6 Pilgr. Per/. rVV.de W. 1531) 4 The destruccyon of 
! PhBrao & all his hoost. X791 Mas. Radcliefe Rom. 

Forest ix, I looked round for the instrument of destruction. 

1837 Dickens Pickw. ii, Snodgrass bore under his | cloak] 

the instruments of destruction. Mod. Rewards for the 

destruction of beasts of prey. 

d. personified. 

>§3S Cover dale Job xxv'm. 20 Destruccion |Wyclie pcr- 
dicioun] & death saie, we haue herde lell of her with oure 
cares. 1595 Shaks John v. vii. 77 To push destruction and 

iicrpetuall shame, Out of the wcakc door of our fainting 
l^and. 1810 Scott Lady 0/ L. 111. xi, Quench thou his 
light, Destruction dark ! 

2. The fact, condition, or state of being destroyed ; 
ruin. 

c X314 Guy Wanv. (A.) 6077 Wcnde wc willc lo be douk 
Otoun, And bring him to destruccioun. X375 IUrbovr 
Bruce 1. 204 I'o put hym lo destructions a 1450 Nut. 
de la Tour (1868) 6 She thanked God humbly that had 
keptc her from shame and distruccion. 1535 Coveruaie 
Prov. x. 14 mouth of y" foolish is nye destruccion. 
1667 Milton P. L. 1. 137 All this mighty Host In horrible 
destruction laid thus low. 1841 Lank Arab. Nts. I. 01 
When the Prince heard their words, he felt assured of de- 
struction. 

3. A cause or means of destruction. 

1516 Da. Magnus Lett, to Jas. V., 13 Feb. The Armc- 
sirongges. .had avaunted thaymselves to be the destruction 
of t woe & fifty parisshe churches. 1548 I J all Chron. 99 b, 
Not forseyng before, that this preferment should be his de- 
struccion. 1611 I>inLE Proz: x. 15 The destruction of the 
poorc is their pouertie. 1798 Canning, etc. Lores 0/ Tri- 
angles in Anti- Jacobin 7 May (1852) 126 Watch the bright 
destruction as it flics. 1833 I It. Martineal Er. Wines 
t ff Pol. iv. 58 The deplorable mistake which was likely to 
prove the destruction of the whole family, 
t 4. //. = Knins. Obs. rare. 

X585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. 1. xxi. 26b, 
Neere that are the destructions of a high tower, which in 
limes past was. .the great temple. 

t DestriTCtionable, <*. Obs. rare. [f. prec. 
-t -able in active sense.] Addicted to destruc- 
tion, destructive. 

rx575 tr. //. Nicholas' First Exhort. (1656) 228 Posscst 
of the seven horriblest and dcstructionaUest devils. 1660 
H. More Mystery 0/ Godliness 269 Intimating that the 
rest of the Vices are Dcvil< also, but not so dcstructionable. 

t Destni'Ctioner. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. t- 
-EK 1 .] One that causes destruction or ruin ; a de- 
stroyer. 

x6ai Holton Stat. I rel. 10 (an. 25 Hen. VI) Destruc- 
tioners ofthc King our Souveraigne Lords liege people. 
Destmctionist d/stno-kjanist). [f. as prec 

+ -1ST.] 

1. An advocate or partisan of a policy of destruc- 
tion, esp. that of an existing political system or 
constitution. (Chiefly dyslogistic.' 

1841 Rlackw. Mag. L. 407 The intestine warfare l*tween 
the Destructionist and the Conservative. 1845 Coit 
Puritanism 64 Chnrch-breakers : ecclesiastical destruction- 
ists of the straitest sect. 1888 R. Howling Miracle Gold 
1 1, xix. 107 A regular out-and-out Fire-eater, Iconoclast, 
Destructionist. 

2. Theol. One who believes in the final destruc- 
tion or annihilation of the wicked; an annibila- 
tionist. 

1807 Soltuky Esfriella's Letters 11. 28 Univcrsalists, 
Calvaiikts, Matcrialists t Destructionists, firownists (etc.]. 

Destructive (d/strtrktiv), a. and sb. [a. OK. 
dcslruclif, -ive (1372 in Ilatzf.) ; = Pr. desltudiu, 
Sp. deslructivo, It. distmltivo, ad. L. deslrucltv-us, 
f. destrttct- ppl. stem of destrue're to Destroy : sec 

-IVE.] 

A. adj. Having the quality of destroying ; tend- 
ing to destroy, put an end to, or completely spoil ; 
pernicious, deadly, annihilative. Const, to, of. 

1490 Caxton Encydos vi. 32 In all destructyuc of theyr 
personis, honoures, goodes, and chyuaunches. 1555 EnEN 
Decades 365 One of these two .. shulde be destructiue to 
lyuynge creatures. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1.(1843) »8/2 
Unpolitic, and even destructive tothe services intended. 1651 
Hobbes Leviath. 1. xiv. 64 A man is forbidden to do, that, 
which is destructive of his life. x6$i Baxter Inf. Baft. 
318 The Apostle's sence is not the same with yours (but de- 
structive to it). 17X2 Steele Sped. No. 466 f 7 Vice is in 
itself destructive of Pleasure. 175X Johnson Rambler No. 
163 f 2 Destructive to happiness. 1794 Soutney Wat Tyler 
1. These destructive tyrants Shall shrink before your ven- 
geaoce. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, First Visit to Eng. 
Wks. (Bohn) II. x The conditions of literary success arc 
almost destructive of the best social power. X875 KtNGLAKE 
Crimea <ed.6) V. i. 3<$2 A rapid advance . . under destructive 
fire. x88a Daily tel. 19 Alay, Palmer's bowling proved 
extremely destructive, and he took no less than eight wickets. 

b. In political and philosophical use, opposed 
to constructive and conservative. 

X834 Ox/. Univ. Mag. I. 108 The two distinct lines of 
conservative and destructive policy. 1841-44 Emerson Ess., 
Politics Wks. (Bohn) I. 941 The spirit of our American 
radicatism is destructive and aimless. x86x F. Hall in 
Journal Asiatic Soc. Bengal 148 After so much destructive 
criticism, to have little of instantly helpful truth to sub- 
stitute in the room of what has been swept away. 1866 
J. Marti neau Ess. I. 36 His position, therefore, is simply 



DESTRUCTIVELY. 

destructive. 1878 Morley Crit. Misc. Ser. 1. Carlyle 198 
Most of us would probably find the importance of this 
epoch in its destructive contribution. 

c. Cbem. Destructive distillation : see quots. 
1831 T. P. Jones Convert. Chem. xxviii. 281 When organ- 
ized substances are decomposed at a red heat in close vessels, 
the process is called destructive distillation. 1854 Ronalds 

6 Richardson Chem. Technol. (ed. 2) I. 284 Distillation may 
involve the decomposition of the substance heated, and # the 
condensation of the products of decomposition, when it is 
termed destructive distillation. 

d. Logic, Applied to conjunclive (or, as they 
are sometimes called, conditional) syllogisms and 
dilemmas, in which the conclusion negatives a 
hypothesis in one of the premisses. 

Thus: If AisB.C is D; C is notD,.\ A is not B. If A 
is B, C is D, and if E is F, G is H ; but either C is not D or 
G is not H, .*. either A is not B, or E is not F. 

1827 Whately Logic it. iv. § 7 (L.) In a destructive sorites, 
you go back from the denial of the last consequent to the 
denial of the first antecedent : ' G is not H ; therefore A is 
not B.' 

B. sb. 

1. A destructive agent, instrument, or force; 
a destructive proposition or syllogism. 

1640 E. Dacres tr. Machiavellis Prince Ep. Ded., Poysons 
. . as destructives of Nature . . are utterly to be abhord. 
1644 Bp. Maxwell Prerog. Chr. Kings Ded. 3 It hath been 
a preparatorie destructive to Royaltie.^ 1646 Buret. /ssach. 
in Phenix (1708) II. 299 Their confession of Faith, .is more 
in Negatives and Destructives, than Affirmatives and Posi- 
tives. 1674 Penn Just Rebuke 9 Giving, for Antidotes, De- 
structives to the Souls of Men. 1827 \Vhateley Logic 
n. iv. (1836) 118 Which is evidently a simple^ Destructive. 
1856 Chamb. Jrnl. VI. 56 The grand destructives of nature 
are the winds and the waves. 

2. A person whose theory or practice tends to 
overthrow existing institutions or systems. (Chiefly 
dyslogistic.) 

183a Examiner 786/1 The Radicals (or Destructives, as you 
are pleased to describe them*. 1871 Morlev Voltaire (1886) 
4 To the critic of the schools, ever ready with compendious 
label, he is the revolutionary destructive. 

Destm'ctively, a. [f. prec. + -ly2.] In a 
destructive manner. 

1661 Grand Debate 122 Which lookt upon our hopes of 
Reformation, almost as destructively as the Papists Doctrine 
of Infallibility doth. 1665 M anlev Grot ius' Low C. Warrcs 
255 The French Wars raged destructively, both at Sea and 
Land, a 1714 M Henrv Wks. (1835) I. 37 Nothing really 
and destructively evil. Mod. Fluoric acid acts destructively 
upon glass. 

Destnrctiveness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being destructive; tendency to 
destroy. 

1647 Saltmarsh Spark. Glory '(1847) 195 Far from bearing 
witness to any destructiveness or persecution of them. 1738 
Warburton Div. Legat. I. 35 The Destructiveness of 
Atheism to Society. 1705 Southey Joan of Arc \\u. 179 
A weapon for its sure destructiveness Abominated once. 
1869 Eclw 30 Oct., An epidemic fever unparalleled for de- 
structiveness. 1875 Kinglake Crimea (1877) V. i. 335 
The .. rashness, or rather self- destructiveness of the 
charge. 

b. Phrenol. The name of a faculty or propensity 
having a bump or ' organ * allotted to it. 

1815 Edin. Rev. XXV. 235 To the Order of Feelings . . 
belong the following species . . 6. Destructiveness. 1828 
Combe Constit. Man ii. § 5 Destructiveness serves also to 
give weight to indignation, a. 1875 Kingsley in Four C 
Eng. Lett. 568 These same organs of destructiveness and 
combativeness. 

Destruxtless, a. rare, [f. L. destruct- ppl. 
stem (see above) + -less.] Indestructible. 

1845 T. B. Shaw in Blackw. Mag. LVIII. 32 The hond. . 
is fair and true ! Destructless as the soul, and as eternal. 

Destructor (distnrktai\ [a. L. destructor 
destroyer, agent-noun from destrtitre to Destroy. 
In F. deslructeur (1420 in Hatzf.).] 

1. A destroyer ; one who destroys. 

a 1691 Boyle Wks. I. 527 (R.) Helmont does somewhere 
wittily call the fire tbe destructor and the artificial death of 
things. 1883-3 Schaff Encycl. Relt'g. Knowl. II. 121 2 A 
decree ordered, .all destroyed [temples] to be rebuilt at the 
cost of the destructors. 

2. A furnace or crematory for the burning of 
refuse. Also attrib. 

m 1881 ScribneSs Mag. XXII. 799 To dispose of the refuse 
in a quick and cleanly manner, a small cremator, or de- 
structor, has been introduced. 1885 Vpool Daily Post 

7 May 4/8 The abattoir will be a greater nuisance in Green- 
lane than the refuse destructor. 189 J Daily News 16 July 
4/4 Responsible for the working of the dust destructors. 
1892 Pall Mall G. 4 Oct. 2/1 One hundred tons are extracted 
per week and burned in a destructor furnace. 

+ Destrirctory, a. and sb. ' Obs. [f. L. type 
*i/estructdri-us, f. destructor: see prec. and -ory.] 

A. adj. Of the nature of a destroyer ; = De- 
structive. 

1614 Bp. Andrewes Serm. on Prov. xxiv. 21-23 IV. (1853) 
312 It is destructory, a destroying sin. 1627 H. Burton 
Baiting 0/ Pope's Bull 13 So destructory of that most 
precious, and peerelesseransome. 16.. Swinburne Spousals 
(1686) 228 Which impediment . . is not only prohibitory, but 
destructory. 

B. sb. mm Destructive sb. 

«i6ai S. Ward Life of Faith (1627) 09 Subtilties of 
School-men, sentences and conceits of Postifers, rosaries, de- 
stnictories, Anthologies. 1644 Bp. Maxwell Prerog. Chr. 
Kings viii. 94 You have point hlanke the contrary, a virtual! 
destructory of this imagined and conceited right. 
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Destru-cturalize, v. [De- II. i.] trans. To 
undo the structural character of; to disorganize. 
Hence TJes true turalizat ion. 

1880 Libr. Univ. Knowl. I. 494 A literal destruction (i. e. 
de-structuralization), an utter and final disorganization. 

Destrust, -turb, -turble, obs. ff. Distrust, etc. 

f Destuted, pa. pple. Obs. rare. [perh. a cor- 
rupt form of destituted, f. L. destitute, which had 
the sense ' to neglect, omit \ Bnt the verb Desti- 
tute is not known till much later.] Omitted, left 
out. 

c 1300 K. Alis. 2199 This batail destuted is, In the French, 
wel y-wis, Therfor I have, hit to colour, Borowed of the 
Latyn autour How hent the gentil knyghtis. 

Deatyne, var. of Destiny ppl. a. Obs. 

Destyne, -nie, -ny, ohs. ff. Destine, Destiny. 

Desubstantiate (d/,s»bstae-nji^t), v. [f. De- 
II. 1 + L. substantia Substance + -ate : after sub- 
stantiate.] trans. To deprive of substance. 

1884 Mrs. H. Ward tr. Amiefs Jrnl. (1891) 255 The 
mind is not only unclothed but stripped of itself and so to 
speak de-substantiated. 

t Desirbulate, v. Obs. rare _0 . [f. L. desiibu- 
tare to bore in deeply, f. De- I. 3 + iiibtda an awl.] 

1633 Cockeram, Desttbulate y to pierce with a nale. 

Desudaticm (daiad^Jan). Med. [ad. L. de- 
sudatidn-em violent sweating, n. of action from 
desiiddre to sweat greatly, f. De- 3 + suddre to 
sweat. So in mod.F. (Littre\).] 

1727-51 in Chambers Cycl. 1857 Dunglison Med. Lexicon 
289 Desudation means a profuse and inordinate sweating, 
a muck sweat. 

t Desu-datory. Obs. rare -°. [f. L. type *de- 
sudatorium, f. desuddre : see prec. and -ory.] 

1727 BailevvoI. II, Desudalory, an hot House or Bagnio. 

fDesue*te, a. Obs. rare ~°. [ad. L. desuei-us 
pa. pple. : see next.] 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Desuete t out of use. 

Desuetude (de-switi«d). [a. F. de'suitude 
(1596 in Hatzf.), ad. L. desuetftdo disuse, f. desuct- 
tiSy pa. pple. of desuescere to disuse, become unac- 
customed, f. De- 6 + suescbre to be accustomed, to 
be wont.] 

+ 1. A discontinuance of the use or practice [of 
anything) ; disuse; + protracted cessation # 

1623 Cockeram, Desuetude, lacke of vse. 1629 tr. Herodian 
(1635) 131 A generall lazinesse and desuetude of Martiall 
Exercises. 1652-oa Heylin Cosmogr., To Rdr., My de- 
suetude from those younger studies. 1661 Bovle Style 
of Script. (1675) 139 By a desuetude and neglect of it. 
1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 11. iv. 160 Desuetude from 
their former Civility and Knowledge. 1706 J. Sergeant 
Account of Chapter (1853) Pref. xv, By a desuetude of 
acting, expire, and be buried in oblivion, 
b. The passing into a state of disuse. 

1 82 1 Lamb Elia Ser. r. New Year's Eve, The gradual 
desuetude of old observances. 

2. The condition or state into which anything 
falls when one ceases to use or practise it ; the 
state of disuse. 

1637-5° Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 14 To revive acts buried 
and brought in [ = into] desoetude by Prelats. 1678 R. Bar- 
clay Apol. Quakers x. § 22. 315 The weighty Truths of God 
were neglected, and, as it were, went into Desuetude. 1703 
Lond. Gaz. No. 3914/4 Reviving such [Laws] as are in 
desuetude. 1820 Scott Monast. 1, The same mode of culti- 
vation is not yet entirely in desuetude in some distant parts 
of North Britain. 1826 Q. Rev. XXXIV. 6 This beautiful 
work . . fell (as the Scots lawyers express it) into desue- 
tude. 1874 Green Short Hist. iv. § 2. 168 The exercise of 
rights which had practically passed into desuetude. 

Desulphur (&tew\hi\ v. [f. De- II. 2 + Sul- 
phur. So mod.F. dtsulfurcr^ tram. To free from 
sulphur ; to desulphurize. 

1874 W. Crookes Dyeing $ Calico-Printing 85 Wool de- 
prived of naturally adhering grease, and heated to 160 °, 
assumes a yellow tinge, which is deeper when the wool 
has previously been de-sulphured. 

Desnlphurate (d^»iriur£ J t), v. [f. De- 11. i 
+ Sulphurate =prec Hence Desulphurated 
///. a., Desulphur -atingf vbl. sb. and ///. a., De* 
sulphur a-tion. 

1757 tr. HenckeVs Pyritol. 109 To which the pyrites-iron 
must, by the desulphuration, be reduced. 1791 Pearson in 
Phil. Trans. LXXXI. 361 The difference of the times re- 
quired for desulphurating the antimony. 1875 H. C. Wood 
Thcrap. (1879) 619 Not really a desulphurating compound. 

Desulphuret (d/ssrlfmret), v. [f. De- II. 2 

+ Sulphuret.] trans. To deprive of sulphurets or 
sulphides. Hence Desulphuretted ppl. a. 

1878 Ure Diet. Arts III. 847 Soda which contains suU 
phides is preferred for making the mottled, .soap, whereas 
the desulphuretted soda makes the best white-curd soap. 

Destdphurize (d*'sirlfiureiz), v. [f. De- II. i 

+ Sulphurize z/.] trans. To free from sulphnr. 

1864 Webster, Desulphurize. 189a Pall Mall G. 4 June 
7/3 To induce them to desulphurize all their waste. 

Hence Desulphurized ppl. a. ; Desulphuriz- 
ing vbl. sb. and a. ; also Desulphuriza'tiou, 
Desu'lphurizer. 

1854 Ronalds & Richardson Chem. Technol. I. 106 In 
this sense the production of coke may also be called the de- 
sulphu rization. 1870 J. Roskell in Eng. Mech. 18 Mar. 
647/1 It is also a flux and a desulphuriser. 1883 Casselfs 
Favt. Mag. Dec. 59/2 Desulphurised silicates. 1892 Daily 



DESULTORY. 

News 23 Sept. 3/2 A very powerful desulphurising agent. 
1894 XVestm. Gaz. 6 Feb. 6/3 The desulphurisation of 
Cleveland ironstone so as to convert it straightway into 
steel will be an accomplished fact. 

Desult (d/szrlt), v. nonce-wd. [ad. L. dcsulldre 
to leap down, f. De- 1 + salldre to leap.] intr. 
To proceed in a desultory manner. 

1872 M. Collins Pr. Clarice I. vi. 95, I digress, I desult. 
1873 — Miranda II. 143 Having heretofore been accused 
of desulting and digressing. 1876 Mabel Collins Black- 
smith $ Scholar I. 201 We must not desult. 

De Stlltor (d/stvlt^i). rare. [a. L. desultor 
leaper down, vaulter, agent-noun from desilire, 
desult- to leap down.] A circus horse-leaper. 

[1727 Bailev vol. II, Desultores, desultorii. Persons of 
agility of body, who used to leap from one horse to another, 
at the Horse Races in the Circensian Games.] 1880 M. 
Collins Th. in Garden I. 183 Clowns and desultors in 
ragged jackets were hanging about. 

Desultorily (de •s^ltarfli), aih. [f. Desultory 
+ -ly 2 .] In a desultory or random manner; un- 
methodically. 

1664 Evelyn Mem. (1857) 111. Or else he had not 
passed so desultorily our Universities and the Navy. 1803 
Med. Jrnl. X. 306 The late influenza . . proceeded desul- 
torily in some cases, in others it was more regularly pro- 
gressive. 181a Shelley Let. in Hogg Ifife 11858) II. v. 140 
Have I -written desultorily ? 1891 T. Hardv Tess I. vi, 
They had spent some time wandering desultorily. 1891 
Atkinson Moorland Par. 324 Birds hopping slowly and de- 
sultorily about. 

De'sultoriness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of heing desultory ; scrappy discursiveness ; 
disconnectedness ; lack of method. 

i66x Boyle Style of Script. Pref. (1675) 10 The Seeming 
Desultorinesse of my Method. 1727 Bailev vol. II, Desul- 
toriness, the Skipping from one Thing to another. 1788 
Reid Act. Powers 11. iii. 538 There is a desultoriness of 
thought in man. 18x6 Buchan in Singer Hist. Cards 360 
Excuse the desultoriness of these observations. 1870 Pall 
MaltG. 9 Aug. 12 Accidental defects of desultoriness and 
sketchiness. 

Desultorious (destfltoo'rias), a. [f. L. desul- 
tori-us Desultory + -ous.] = Desultory a. 1. 

1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerem. 11. ix. 52 O desultorious 
Declamation ! O roving Rethorike ! a 1638 Mede Rem. 
Apoc. Wks. {1672) in. 582 Our desultorious and shifting In- 
terpreters. 1703 Bp. Patrick Comm. 2 Sam. vi. 10 David 
danced with composed and decent, not desultorious and 
light motions, such as vain fellows are wont to use. 1719 
Waterland Vind. Christ's Divinity 459 Fixing the Sense 
of Scripture, and preventing its being ill-used by desultorious 
Wits. 1819 H. Busk Vestriad in. 525 Tripping with loose 
and desultorious toe. 

Desultory (de*s»lt3ri), a. (sb.) [ad. L. desul- 
tori-us of or belonging to a vaulter, superficial, de- 
sultory, f. desultor-. see Desultok.] A. adj. 

1. Skipping about, jumping or flitting from one 
thing to another; irregularly shifting, devious; 
wavering, unsteady. andjf^. 

1581 Mulcaster Positions xxxix. (1887) 220 Not resting 
vpon any one thing, but desultorie ouer all. 1594 Bp. 
Andrewes Sertn. II. 68 'Winter brooks' as Job termeth 
flitting desultory Christians. 165$ Fuller Ch. H ist. 111. ii. 
§ 31 The Crown, since the Conquest, never observed a 
regular, but an uncertain and desultory motion. 1699 
Bkntley Phal. 86 Persons of a light and desultory temper, 
that skip about, and are blown with every wind, as Grass- 
hoppers are. 1699 Burnet 39 Art. xx. (1700) 195 All men 
ought to avoid the Imputations of a desultory Levity. 1748 
J. Mason Eloatt. 19 To cure an uneven, desultory Voice 
. . do not begin your Periods . . in too high or too low a 
Key. 1754 Eeles in Phil. Trans. XL1X. 132 That de- 
sultory motion, by which it flies off from an electrified body. 
1784 H.Elliott in Dk. of Leeds's Pol. Mem. (1884) 250 Tbere 
is also a peculiar desultory motion in His Royal Highnesses 
eye. 1789 G. White Selborne xv. (1853) 63, * snot at ' lt but 
it was so desultory that I missed my aim. 1825 Southey 
Paraguay Proem., Ceasing here from desultory flight. 

2. Pursuing a disconnected and irregular course of 
action ; unmethodical. 

1740 Warburton Let. 2 Feb. (R.\ This makes my reading 
wild and desultory. 1773 Burke Corr. (1844) 1 . 427 Writing 
not in a desultory and occasional manner, but systemati- 
cally. 1779 Mad. D'Arblay Diary 14 June, She is a very 
desultory reader. 1827 Hare Guesses (1859) »4 6 Cesu . ltory f 
reading is indeed very mischievous, by fostering habits of 
loose, discontinuous thought. 1855 Milman Lat. Chr. 
(1864) IV. vii. i. 3 A desultory and intermitting warfare. 
1872 Geo. Eliot Middlem. xxix. (1873) 104 Guests whose 
desultory vivacity makes their presence a fatigue. 1876 
Stubbs Med. $ Mod. Hist. ii. 41 The temptation to desultory 
research must in every case be very great, and desultory re- 
search, however it may amuse or benefit the investigator, 
seldom adds much to the real stock of human knowledge. 

b. Of a single thing : Coming disconnectedly ; 
random. 

a 1704 R. L'Estrange (J.)i *Tis not for a desultory thought 
to attone for a lewd course of life. 182a Ha2litt Table-t. 
Ser. 11. vi. (1869)131 He no sooner meditates some desultory 
project, than [etc]. 

c. Irregular and disconnected in form or appear- 
ance; motley, rare. 

1842 Alison Hist. Europe (1849-50) XIII. Ixxxviii. §42. 
148 They . . shuddered when they ^azed on the long and 
desultory array of Cossacks . . sweeping by. 1866 Howells 
Venet. Life ii. 19 A beggar in picturesque and desultory 
costume. , 

B. sb. A horse trained for the ' desultor in a 
circus. Obs. rare —l. 

1653 Vrqvuart Rabelais i.xxiii, These horses were called 
desultories. 



DESUME. 

fDostrlture. Obs. rare- 0 , [ad. L. desultura, 
leaping down, vaulting.] 
1787 LUiley vol. II, Desulture, 
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to another. 



a vaulting from one horse 



f DeSU'me, v . Obs. [ad. L. desum-trt to take 
from a mass, pick out, cull, f. De- 2 + siimbre to 
take] trans. To take or obtain {from some 
source) ; to derive, borrow, deduce. 

1*64 Hawarii Eu tropins To Rdr. 7 A language more rife 
and ramiliare than those from whence he ITulfy] desumed 
them. i6»3 Hart Arraignm. Ur. Ep, to Rdr. A ij, Some 
things desumed from mine owne experimentall knowledge. 
1646 Sir T. IJrownk Pseud. Ep. m. xiv. 140 Nor is this Sala- 
manders wool I desumed from any Animal, but a Mineral! 
substance. 1607 Potter Antiq. Greece n. xiii. (1715) 304 
From this Species, those, whose profession it was to inter- 
pret Drennvi, have desumed their Names, 
t Desu-mption. Obs. rare. [n. of action f. 
L. desilm^re, ppl. stem desttmpt-.') Taking (from 
some source). 

1656 Bloitnt Glossogr., Desumption, n chusing, or taking 
out. 1775 Ash, Desumbtion, the act of taking from others. 

Desupornaturalize : sec De- II. 1. 

t Desvoy, v. Obs. ran - l . [a. OF. desvoyer, 
var. of desvieri-\tiiQ L. type *disviare for L. de- 
vidre : see De- I. 6.] intr. To go out of the way, 
to deviate. 

1481 Caxton Myrr. m. xiv. 166 By which they desuoy and 
goo out of the waye. 

Deswade, obs. form of Dissuade v. 

t Deswarr£, ///. a. Obs. [a. AKr. *deswan<, 
OF. *des^uarc t , *desgnr<f « OF. tsguare*, estvare', 
esgart, mod. F. /gar/.] Gone out of the way ; that 
has lost his way, gone astray, stray. Another form 
of the word is in the title Sir Dtgarre* « knight 
desivarre*, in the quotation. 

c 1314 Guy Warxv. (A.) 6003 A kni3t icham deswarre, pat 
in ft*, r. herborough] y hid par charite. 

Desy, obs. var. of Dizzv. 

Desynonymization (dfisin^ntmaiz^'Jan). 
[n. of action f. next : sec -ation.] The process 
by which words originally synonymous come to be 
differentiated in use. 

186a H. Spencer First Princ. n. xix. § 153 It has been re- 
marked .. that with the advance of language, words which 
were originally alike in their meanings acquire unlike mean- 
ings— a change which he [Coleridge! expresses by the formid- 
able word, 'desynonymization \ Ibid., The desynonynwa- 
tion of words is the ultimate effect. 

Desynonymize (df,sinpnimoiz), v. [f. De- 
II. 1 + Synonym + -ize.] 

1. trans. To differentiate in meaning words pre- 
viously synonymous. 

18x7 Coleridge Biog. Lit. iv. (1870) 4a In all languages 
there exists an instinct of growth . . working unconsciously 
to desynonymize those words originally of the same meaning. 
i8j7 Hars Guesses Ser. 1. (1873) aao His [Coleridge's] word 
to desynonymise .. is a truly valuable one, as designating 
a process very common in the history of language. x88a 
Kansas Early Chr. I. ix. 305 There had been a rapid ten- 
dency to desynonymize the words * bishop ' and 'presbyter', 
b. To free from synonyms. 

1873 F. Hall Mod. Fug. 169 To form an idea of the 
extent to which our language has been desynonymiiecL 

2. intr. To cease to be synonymous. 

«i86a Bucklr Misc. Whs.(iS 7 v) I. 547 Remarks on the 
tendency of words to desynonymize. 

Hence Desyno'nymized ///. a., -izing vbl. sb. 
and ///. a. 

l8 33 J> C. Hare in Philohg. Museum II. 534 From the 
desynonym izing tendency before spoken of. x8st Trench 
Study of Words vi. (1869) aas The process of ' desynonyniiz- 

ing . i8^FARRARZ,w*O59 , A»'a0fjmaisonIyadcsynonymised 
form of the same word [zvadrjua], 

+ DesytG, v . Obs. rare. [? f. L. desil-, ppl. stem 
of dcsineVe to cease : cf. DEsmoN.] ? To leave ofT. 

a 1529 Skelton Col. Cloute 8 Eytbyr for to endyte or else 
for to desyte. 

Det, earlier spelling of Debt sb. and a. 
Detach (dAae-tJ), v. In 5 distaohe. [a. F. 
d/fac/ic-r, earlier destacher, de stack 1 er (12 th c. in 
Godef.) « Pr., Sp. dtstacar, It. dislaccare, f. Rom. 
des- } L. «?it- (Dis-) + Rom. laeca, V\ tache nail, 
tack, fixed point, spot. Cf. Attach, Used by 
Caxton in form distaehe from OF. des- (see Des-) ; 
but the existing word appears to have been adopted 
from modem F. late in the 17th c] 
1. trans. To unfasten and separate; to disconnect, 
disengage, disunite. Hi. andyfc. 
lH A 7? ? AXTON fas** "5 h, He distached and ripte it of.l 
* , f \ ? PFNca barilla's i/o. Mcdicis 75 Coglione dc- 

"* bet 



tach d himself out, for the viewing him the better. 1601-8 
N orris Pract. Disc. IV. 319 We must now Detache and 
distngageour Hearts from the Creatures. 1736 Butler Anal. 
11. vu. 333 The testimony of S. Paul is to be considered as 
detached from that of the rest of the Apostles. 1794 Sullivan 
* teivAal. II. 6 The flints . . I can readily conceive to have 
been detached from mountains very distant from them. 1797 
Man* in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 446 The French have 
long sought to detach Austria from England. 1798 Lamb 
hosamund Gray xi, [U] only tends to soften and tranquillise 
my mind, to detach me from the restlessness of human pur- 
suits. 1800 tr. Lagrange's Chem. I. 335 The caloric en- 
dcavours to detach carbonic acid from the lime. 1847 Mrs. 
A. Ke aa // Servia 258 Nor could Kara George venture 
to detach himself from the Russians. 1868 Freeman Norm. 
<-onq. (1876) II. App. 575 Northamptonshire and Hunting- 
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donshire were afterwards again detached fiom Northumber- 
land. 1874 Knight Diet. Mec/t. I. 314 A failure to detach 
both hooks simultaneously may lead to the swamping of the 

2. Mil. and Naval. To separate and send ofT 
fa part from a main body) for a special purpose ; 
to draw off (a regiment, a ship, or the like) for some 
special mission. Also trans/. 

1684 Scanderbeg Rediv. vi. 145 A Body of Foot and Dra- 
goons was Detached to Attacque their Cannon. 1607 Potter 
Antiq. Greece 1. xxvi. (1715) 181 The Chivalry shall be 
detacht out of the most puissant and wealthy Athenians. 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), To detach (Fr. in the Art of 
War}, to make a Detachment, to send away a Party of 
Soldiers upon a particular Expedition. 1737 II. Bland 
Milit. Disc. xix. 187 When Battalions are Detach'd for the 
covering of the General's Quarters, it only goes for a Tour 
of Fatigue. 1748 Smollett Rod. Rand. (1845) 148 She was 



III. 678 Several regiments. .detached from the army w^ich 
had lately besieged Limerick. 

absol. 1809 Wellington in Gurw. Des/, IV. 400 If they 
should venture to detach, they will lose both kingdoms. 
3. intr. (Jot rejl.) To disengage and separate one- 
self, to become disconnected. 

184a Tennyson Virion of Sin iii, Detaching, fold by fold, 
From those still heights, and slowly drawing near. 
Hence Deta'ching vbl. sb. and ///. a. 
1865 Carlvlr Fredk. Gt. (1873) VI. xv. xi. 62 Stronger 
than they by their detachings. 187A Knight Diet. Mech. 
Boat -det aching Hook % one adapted to be suddenly cast 
loose when a boat lowered from the davits touches the 
water. 1884 Pall Mall G. a 5 July rx/i The detaching 
shaft springs back. 1890 Athenaeum at June 795/3 That 
detaching and absorbing interest which from time to time is 
necessary to physical and mental well-being. 

Detachabrlity. [f. next : see -ity.] Capa- 
bility of being detached. 

i8as Coleridge Aids Rejl. (1861) 355 Its singleness, its 
detachabihty for the imagination. 1878 Scribner's Mag. 
XVI. 434/1 We only realize the detachability of things when 
we see a baby at work. 

Detachable (d/tartfahl), a. [f. prec. vb. + 
-able.] Capable of being detached or separated. 

1818 Bentham Ck. Eng. 406 This detachable mass of pay. 
Eraser s Mag. X. 700 Poetry yet intrudes in separate 
and detached or detachable passages. 1867 Macgregor Voy. 
Alone (1868) aa The chart frame is also detachable from its 
place. 1878 Dowden.SW. Lit. 241 Many good things in 
particular passages of her writings are detachable. 1883 
Standard 6 Apr. 5/2 The detachable spear point of the 
Fraser River savage. 

Deta'chableness. [ f - prcc. + -ness.] Capa- 
bility of being detached. 

1855 H. SrENcER Princ. Psydiol. (1870) I. 564 The detach- 
ableness which distinguishes ideas that are fully developed. 

Detached (d/cartjt), ///. a . [f. Detach v. + 
-ed.] Disconnected, disengaged, separated ; sepa- 
rate, unattached, standing apart, isolated. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Bastion detached or cut off % 
that which is separated from the Body of the Works. 171a 
J. James tr. Le Blond's Gardening 29 The House stands de- 
tached. 17*7-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v., In painting, the figures 
are said to be well detached, or loosened, when they stand 
free.and disengaged from each other. 1791 Boswell Johnson 
Advt., Innumerable detached particulars, 1794 Sullivan 
View Nat. II. 77 Ore found in large detached masses. 1801 
Mrs. Ch. Smith Solitary Wanderer II. 38, I took a small, 
but elegant, detached house, i860 Tvnuall Glac. 1. vii. 47 
In the centre . . stands a detached column of granite. 1868 
Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) II. ix. 400 A few detached 
events must be mentioned. 1879 Sir G. G. Scott Led. 
Archit. I. 149 Attached and detached shafts may be used 
alternately. 1879 CasseUs Teehn. Educ. IV. 27/1 The villa 
stands alone, or as it is termed 'detached '. 

Deta chedly, adv. [f. prec. + -IY 2 .] In a 
detached manner; disconnectedly; apart from 
others of the same kind, or from context, etc. 

1707 E. M. Lomax Philanthrope 25a The tree, the rock, 
or the meadow, considered detachedly from one another. 
1824 Sir E. Brydges Lett, on Byron, Some of the senti- 
ments lin 'Cain'], taken detachedly .. are .. dangerous. 
1847 Ld. Lindsay Chr. Art I. 122 We are at liberty .. to 
consider them detachedly. 

DetachedneSS (dtoe'tjtnes, -ednes). [f. as 
prec. + -ness.] The quality of being detached or 
of standing apart ; separation ; isolation. 

1768 Worn. o/ffonorUl. 214 So complete had his detach- 
edness been from his family. 189a Athenaeum 17 Sept. 392/2 
It may be that this 'detachedness* — unkind persons call 
it selfishness . . is an element of a noble strain. 

Detacher (dttartfaj). [f. Detach v. + -er*.] 
A person or thing that detaches; an apparatus or 
instrument for detaching. 

1884 Bath Herald 27 Dec. 6/5 After being carried through 
certain apparatus called detachers, the wheat passes through 
centrifugal dressers. 

Detachment (d/tre'tfrnent). [a. F. de'tachement 
(1642 in Hatzf.\ f. detacher \ see -ment.] 

1. The action of detaching ; unfastening, discon- 
necting, separation. 

1669 WooDHSAn St. Teresa 1. Prcf. 35 A perfect Detach- 
ment, and clearing of our affections from the friendships of 
the creature. 1699 J. Wooowa«d in Phil. Trans. XXI . 208 
So continual an Emission and Detachment of Water, in so 
great Plenty from the Parts of Plants. 1783 Porr Chimrg. 
Whs. II. 17 A detachment of fibres from the fascia lata of 
the thigh. 1876 W. H. Pollock in Contemp. Rev. June 55 
The growth of the drama has . . gone hand in hand with 
its detachment from the service of its parent. 1880 Car- 
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in igih Cent. No. 38.612 Bergs which ihow least 
signs of change since their first detachment from the parent 
mass. 

2. Mil. and Naval. The separating and dispatch- 
ing of part of a body of troops, etc., on special 
service. 

1678 Phillip*, Detachment, a word now very much 
brought into use, in relations of ihe affairs of the French 
Army, and signifies a drawing off of a party from one place 
for the relief or assistance of wme party, upon occasion, in 
another place. 1693 Lutteell Brief Ret. (1857) III. 1 16 
1 hey confirm the detachment of the dauphine with 25,000 
men to the Rhine. 1714 De Foe Mem. Cavalier (1840* 107 
I he army, after so many detachmenli. was not above nine- 
teen thousand men. 1748 Chesterf. Lett. II. clx. 75 Which 
would have . . caused a great detachment from their army in 
t landers. 1841 Klphinstowe Hist. fnd. I. 143 ITheyl had 
become tenants on condition of service instead of mere officers 
on detachment. 

3. cotter. A portion of an army or navy taken 
from the main body and employed on some sepa- 
rate service or expedition; any party similarly 
separated from a main body. 

l6 7\P UTLB * Hud- "I- ii>. 35 Haunted with detachments, 
sent from Marshal Legion T s regiment. i68t Lutthell 
Brief Ret. (1837) I. 89 He has sent out a detachment of six 
witnesses, to confound Fitzharris's discovery. 17*4 Dr Foe 
Mem. Cavalier (1840) 68 Detachments were made out of 
every regiment to search among the dead. 1739 CiaaE* 
Apol. x. 773 A Detachment of Actors from Drury-Lane. 1781 
GinaoN Decl. * F. III. Hi. 256 A detachment of cavalry in- 
tercepted his march. 1838 1 hirlwall Greece 1 1, xv. 291 He 

I sent a detachment of his fleet to seize the island of Cythera. 

I 1859 F. A. Griffiths Artil.Mau. (1862) na A gun detach- 
ment consists of one non-commissioned officer and nine 
gunners. 

aitrib. 1881 J. Grant Cameronians I. i. 3 The smartest 
j officers are usually selected for detachment duty. 1881 M rs. 
Alexander Freres iii, lie was almost immediately told off 
for detachment duty. 

4. A standing apart or aloof from objects or cir- 
| enmstances; a state of separation or withdrawal 

from connexion or association with surrounding 
I things. 

x86a Maurice Mor. <y Met. Philos. IV. iii. g 36. 88 Thi* 
! detachment from Italian feelings might have fed one to 
expect [etc.). i87iTYNnAL!./>v?£7«. ^.(1870 I. iv. 126 The 
mountain sprang forth with astonishing solidity and detach- 
ment from the surrounding air. 1874 Mokley Compromise 
(188G) 115 Oxford, ' the sweet city with her dreaming spires ', 
where there has ever been so much detachment from the 
I world. 1883 Brit. Q. Rev. Oct. 392 An apartrxv> or detach- 
ment from self. 1888 Rrvce Amer. Commw. II. 111. liii. 
335 The detachment of the United States from the affairs of 
the Old World. 

b. A condition of spiritual separation from the 
world. (Cf. 1669 * n 

1798 Lamb R osamnnd Gray xi,The stronger I feel this de- 
tachment, the more I find myself drawn heavenward. 1853 
M. Kelly tr. Gosseliris Poivcr of Pope I. 91 To inspire all 
the faithful with the spirit of detachment. 1856 J. H. New- 
man Callista 199 A most heroic faith, and the detachment 
of a saint. 1865 T. F. Knox Life Henry Suso 152 I^t all 
who suffer with detachment rejoice. 1891 Daily News 3 Apr. 
5/a There is no such excellent cure for 'detachment ' as an 
attachment 
r , Erroneously for Attachment r-2. 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), s. v. Detachiare, To seize or take 
into custody another man's goods or person by writ of 
Detachment or other course of law. 1787 Uailey vol. II, 
Detachment, in Law, a sort of Writ. 
Detail (d/t^-1, dri*»l), sb. [a. F. detail (1 2th c. 
in Hatzf.) the action of detailing, the result of this 
action, retail, f. stem of d4lailler\ see next. App. 
first adopted in the phrase in detail^ F. en detail, 
opposed to en gros in the gross, wholesale. Sense 
5 represents the F. d/lail dn service t distribtter 
Vordre en detail, Feuquieres, a. 1 711.] 
1. The dealing with matters item by hem ; de- 
tailed treatment; attention to particulars. Esp. 
in phrase in (+ thc^ detail, item by item ; part by 
part; minutely; circumstantially. So to go into 
detail, i. e. to deal with or treat a thing in its 
individual particulars. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 306 (R.) As if a man would 
say, that necessary it is for him to offer wrong in detaile, 
who mindeth to do right in the gross. 1706 Phillips Detail 
<Fr.Xthe particular Circumstances of an Affair; as These 
advantages need not be offered in Detail to your View. 
1734 Pope Man, IntrocL, I was unable to treat this 
part of my sub) ect more in detail. 1 769 Golosm . Rom. Hist. 
(1786) I. 320 They . . perhaps condemned them in the gross 
for defects, which they thought it not worth while to mention 
in the detail. 178s CowrEa Whs. (1817) XV. 163 The conse- 

auences need not, to use the fash ionableph rase, be given in 
etail. 1840 Gladstons Ch. Princ. 69 The fear of punish- 
ment in the gross or in the detail 1847 Emekson Repr. Men, 



Swedenborg Wks. (Bohn) I. 333 H"is revelations' destroy 
their credit by running into detail. 1868 M. Pattison 
Academ. Org. iv. no Relieved from the drudgery of detail. 
1870 Freeman Norm. Conq. (ed. a) I. App. 558 The tale, which 
is told in great detail, is doubtless mythical in its detaiK 
1884 Law Times Rep. 16 Feb. 773/a We had to go into 
detail, so as to make the case clear. 

b. Mil. In detail : by the engagement of small 
portions of an army or force one after another. 
War cf detail, a war carried on after this fashion, 
instead of by general engagements. (Often fig.) 

1841 Miall Nonconf. 1. 1 Their war has been one of detail, 
not of principle. 184a H. Rogers Introd. Burke's Whs. 85 
Pursuing a war of detail instead of acting on some uniform 
scheme. 1845 Ford Handbk. Spain a Being without union 
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r£t 1 is also without strength and has been beaten in detail. 
1858 Frouoe Hist. Eng. III. xiii. 116 Without concert .. 
without a leader they would be destroyed in detail. 1886 
Stokes Celtic 'Ch. 293 He [Brian Born] defeated bis enemies 
in detail. ' 

2. A minute or circumstantial account; a detailed 
narrative or description of particulars. 

169S Woooward Nat. Hist. Earth iv. (1723) 238 But 
1 must be forced wholey to wave and supersede the Detail of 
these. 1726 Adv. Capt. R. Boyle Pref A iv, The following 
Sheets are a detail of Fortunes I have run through. 181 o 
{title), A Chronological detail of events in wbich Oliver 
Cromwell was engaged, from 1642 to 1658. 1815 T. Forster 
Atmosph. Plisenom. p. ix, Aristotle . . appears to have given 
a more minute detail of the various appearances of clouds 
. .and other phajnomena. 1825 Lytton Falkland 9 But my 
detail must be rather of thought than of action. 

3. An item, a particular (of an account, a process, 
etc.) ; a minute or subordinate portion of any {esp. 
a large or complex) whole. (See also 4 a.) 

* But that is a detail ! ' is a current phrase humorously 
making light of what is perhaps really an important element 
in the matter in question. 

1786 T. jEFFEasoN Writ. (1859) I. 560 It has given me de- 
tails . . which are very entertaining. 183a Ht. Martinrau 
Demerara ii. 16 The details of the management of a plan- 
tation. 1851 J. S. Macaulav Field-Fortif. 267 Hedges . . 
skirted by details of ground that may render them obstacles. 
1853 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. (1873) 1. 1. iv. 194 In the details 
of dress, carriage, and general manners, the Turks are very 
different from Europeans. 1863 Fr. A. Kemrle Resid. in 
Georgia 17, I shall furnish you with no details. 1868 Dickens 
Lett. (t88o) 1 1. 393 Be particular in the minutest detail. 

b. collective sing. The particulars or items of 
any whole considered collectively. 

x86x Mill Utitit. v. 71 Nobody desires that laws should 
interfere with the whole detail of private life. 1886 Laiv 
Times LX XX. 193/2 Legal questions . . full of dry and un- 
interesting detail. 

4. Fine Arts. a. A minute or subordinate part 
of a building, sculpture, or painting, as distinct 
from the larger portions or the general conception, 
b. collective sing. Such minute parts collectively, 
or the manner of treatment of them. (Also transf. 
in reference to natural objects.) 

1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 309 The detail of both 
sculpture and masonry on the building. 1846 Ruskin Mod. 
Paint. I. 11. 11. v. § 15 The detail of a single weedy bank 
laughs the carving of ages to scorn. 1870 F. R. Wilson 
Ch. IJndisf. 85 There are no architectural details of interest. 
1882 Hamerton Graphic Arts iv.29 The most careful study 
of antiquarian detail is united to an artist's vivid recollection 
of the colour and sunshine of the South. 1865 J. Fergusson 
Hist. Archit. I.i. in. ii. 232 The Assyrian honeysuckle, .forms 
as elegant an architectural detail as is anywhere to be found. 

c. Arch. Short for detail drawing's, working 
drawings. 

1819 P. Nicholson Archit. Diet. I. 383 Detail, the de- 
lineation of all the parts of an edifice, so as to be sufficiently 
intelligible for the execution of the work. The detail is 
otherwise denominated the working drawings. 1876 Gwilt 
Encycl. Archit. Gloss., Details, a term usually applied to the 
drawings on a large scale for the use of builders, and gene- 
rally called working drawings. 1892 Archit. Publ. Soc. 
Diet. VI II. s.v. Working Drawings, Working drawings . . 
consist of plans, elevations, sections, details of construction 
. . many heing to the full size. 

5. Mil. a. The distribution in detail, to the 
different officers concerned, of the Daily Orders first 
given in general, with apportionment to each di- 
vision and subdivision of the force (and finally to 
individual officers and men) of the share of duty 
falling upon them in their order ; hence, the list or 
table showing the general distribution of duty for 
the whole force {general or f grand detail), or the 
particular distribution of that falling upon any 
division or subdivision of it {particular detail). 

Office of Detail (in U.S. Navy Dept \ the office where the 
roster of officers is kept, and from which orders as to duty 
are issued. 

1703-8 Order Dk. Marlborough in Kane Camp Disc. (1757) 
4 The Adjutant-General is to keep all the Details and an 
account of all things that happen in the Army. 1708 — 
Order ibid. 4 Of Details, Whereas great Inconveniences have 
happened in changing the Details after made, it is agreed 
. .by all the Generals of the Army, that all Details made at 
orderly Time should stand, though several other Details 
came afterwards ; and that they should march accordingly, 
though the others made before did not march, a 1711 Ibid. 
3 The Brigadier of the Day is to distribute the Orders he 
received immediately to the Majors of Brigade; and see 
that all the Details arc made upon the Spot. 1727 H. 
Blano Milit. Discip. 281 (ch. xix, Title) Of the Method in 
Flanders for the Receiving and Distributing of the Daily 
Orders ; General Detail of the Army (by which is meant the 
General Duty to be perform'd by the Officers and Soldiers) 
with the Form of a Roster, or Table, by which the Duty of 
Entire Battalions, and the Officers, is regulated. Ibid, in 
Simes Milit. Medley (1768) 60 Our late Monarch, the glorious 
King William . . was perfectly knowing in the small as well 
as the grand detail of an army, c 1745 Kane Camp. Disc. 
(1757) 16 Whenever the Quarter-master General demands 
a Detachment, to go along with him to reconnoitre, they 
are to be furnished immediately from the nearest Troops, and 
it will be allowed them in the next Detail. 1778 Orderly 
book, Maryland Loyalists, 28 Aug.,Detale for outline pickett 
this evening. 1779 U. S.Army Rcgtdation, [Tbe adjutant] 
must assemble the first Serjeants of the companies, make 
them copy the orders, and give them their details for the 
next day. 1779 Capt. G. Smith Univ. Milit. Diet, s.v., 
Detail of Duty is a roster or tahle for the regular . . per- 
formance of duty, either in the field, garrison, or canton- 
ments. The general detail of duty is the proper care of the 
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majors of brigade, who are guided by the roster for the officers, 
and by the tables for the men to be occasionally furnished. 
The adjutant of a regiment keeps the detail of duty for the 
officers of his regiment. 1781 T. Simes Milit. Guide fed. 31 
0 The Major of Brigade is charged with the particular detail 
in his own brigade in much the same way as the Adjutant- 
general is charged with the general detail of the army. 1853 
Stocqueler Milit. Encycl. s. v. Detail of Duty. 1894 
Brigade Orders, Aldcrshot (MS.) 1. Detail, m-io-94. 
Brigade Captain, Adjutant and Picquet : and Wore R. 
Special Picquet Hospital Hill: 2nd Lein. R. BrigadeQuarter- 
master : and Ches. R. Drums : 2 Lein. R. Company for 
Fire Screen Drill : none. Duties No. 1 Canteen : znd Ches. 
R. Duties No. 2 Canteen : 2nd Lein. R. Visitor to Bde. 
Schools (a Captn.) : 2nd Ches. R. 

b. The detailing or telling off a small party 
for a special duty. C. cotter. A small body de- 
tached for a particular service or duty ; a small 
detachment. Originally military, but extended to | 
the police, etc. 
[1708 see under a above.] 

1780 Gen. Washington Order 14 Mar., The fatigue party 
for finishing the new orderly room is to be furnished by 
detail from the line of the army. 1828 Webster, Detail 2, 
A selecting of officers or soldiers from the rosters. i86a 
Beveridce Hist. India 1 1, v. vii. 458 A small body of cavalry, 
and a detail of European artillery. 1884 Daily News 3 Mar., 
The ground . .was explored . . by the Mounted Infantry and 
by details from the regular Cavalry. 1885 Gen. Grant Pers. 
Mem. 1. xx. 278 Details that had ."one to the front after the 
wounded. 1888 Troy Daily Times 6 Feb., An extra detail 
of police is always made . . and the crowd is not allowed to 
block the exit. 

Detail (dtoH;, v. [a. F. daailler (12th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.), to cut in pieces, retail, deal with or 
relate circumstantially, f. Dk- I. 3 + tattler to cut 
in pieces. Adopted in English only in the trans- 
ferred uses.] 

1. trans. To deal with, give, relate, or de- 
scribe minutely or circumstantially; to give par- 
ticulars of; to enumerate, mention, or relate in 
detail. 

1637-50 Row Hist. KirkUZv) p. xliii.The proceedings .. are 
too long to be here detailed. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 
177 When 1 delivered my opinion, or detailed my know- 
ledge. x8oz Mrs. E. Parsons Myst. Visit I. 1 He was too 
modest to . . detail news and scandal from house to house. 
1875 Lyell Princ. Gcol. II. 11. xxvii. 62 From the whole of 
the facts above detailed, it appears [etc.]. 1875 Scrivener 
Led. Text N. Test. 10 Certain peculiarities to be detailed 
hereafter. 1879 Casselfs Techn. hduc. IV. 90/1 We have now 
detailed all the various coverings ordinarily put upon books. 

absot. 1841 D' Israeli Amen. Lit. II. 7 There were 
occasions when they [monastic writers] were inevitably 
graphic,— when they detail like a witness in court. 

2. Mil. To appoint or tell off for a particular 
duty. (See Detail sb. 5.) 

1793 Laws of Mass. c. 1 § 32 Whenever a detachment is 
made, the officers, non-commissioned officers and privates, 
being able of body, shall be detailed from the rosters or rolls 
for the purpose. 1810 Ibid. c. 107 § 31 The officers, ordered 
to be detailed to serve on courts martial shall be detailed in 
the following manner. 1828 Webster, Detail, to select, as 
an officer or soldier from a division, brigade, regiment, or 
battalion. 1861 Swinhoe N. China Camp. 329 The First 
Division, under General Michel, was detailed for this work 
of destruction. 1861 W. H. Russell in Times 14 May 10/3 
His cartridges were out, and he was compelled to detail 
some of his few men to make them out of shirts, stockings 
and jackets. 1868 Sir R. Napier in Morn. Star 30 June, 
I trust she is now recovering under the care of the medical 
officer . . who has been detailed by me to provide for her 
comfort. 1885 Gen. Grant Pers. Mem. I. xxi. 293 Soldiers 
who had been detailed to act with the navy. 1886 Manch. 
Exam. 19 Jan. 5/6 The field officers of the Royal Horse 
Guards detailed for the escort of Her Majesty, 
b. transf. 

1837-40 Haliburton Clockm. (1862) 248 We propose de- 
tailing you to Italy to purchase some originals for our gal- 
lery. 1868 Daily News 2 Sept., The dry dock . . will start 
on its . . voyage across the Atlantic, being towed by five 
vessels to be detailed for the purpose. 1874 M. Collins 
Transmigr. III. xviii. 269 A trim little waiting-maid . . whom 
] detailed to wait upon Grace. 

3. Arch. To detail on the plane : to be exhibited 
in profile by abutting against the plane; said of a 
moulding. (Ogilvie.) 

1 875 Encycl. Brit. II. 403/2 At the base they detail on the 
pavement or floor of the stylobate. Ibid. 404/1 The glyphs 
detail on the taenia of the architrave, but are variously 
finished above. 

TI 4. ? Confused with Entail v.- (sense 4). 

1794 Goowin Cal. % Williams 289 Who had. .sworn to detail 
upon me misery without end. 

Hence Detailing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1810 Laws of Mass. c. 107 § 31 In case of inability . . of 
apy officer, .to serve.. the detailing officer shall certify such 
circumstance to the officer who ordered the court martial. 
*866 Carlyle Edw. Irving 04 Considerable gossiping and 
quizzical detailing. 1883 Clooo in Knowl. 7 Sept. 147/2 
[These] need no detailing here. 

Detailed (d*VHd), ppl. a. [f. Detail v. + 
-ed 1.] Related, stated, or described circumstan- 
tially; abounding in details; minute, particular, 
circumstantial. 

1740 Warburton Div. Legal, iv. 83 note (R.) In a professed 
and detailed poem on the subject. 1855 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. IV. 419 No detailed report of the evidence has come 
down to us. 1857 Ruskin Pol. Econ. Art 6, I will not lose 
time in any detailed defence. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. 
(1876) 1. iv. 254 In my more detailed narrative of English 
affairs. 
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b. Fine Arts. Executed in detail ; furnished with 
all its details. 

1867 A. Barry Sir C. Barry viii. 283 A fully detailed cor. 
nice of the order. 

c. trans/. Of a writer : Given to detail, circum- 
stantial. 

1871 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) IV. xviii. 153 Described 
by the most detailed historian of this campaign. 

Hence Detailedly adv., Detailedness. 

1806 T. Pytches in Monthly Mag. XXII . 210 He regrets 
that 1 have not gone more de tailed ly into my design. 184a 
J. Sterling Ess. «y Tales (1848) }. 439 Its positiveness, 
shrewdness, detailedness, incongruity. 1887 Benson Laud 
104 The., extent and detailedness of the criticism. 

Detailer (dft*Mai). [f. Detajl y. + -er*.] 
One who details or relates circumstantially. 

1794 Crit. Rev. Jan., The detailers of anecdotes, a 1809 
Seward Lett. VI. 135 (T.) Individuality was sunk in the 
number of detailers. 

De*tailism. nonee-wd. [f. Detail sb. + -ism.] 
A system of attention to details. 

1865 Lewes in Fortn. Rev. I. 588 There has been a re- 
action against conventionalism which called itself Idealism, 
in favour of detailism which calls itself Realism. 

Detain (dft^'n), v. Forms: 5-7 deteyn(e, 
6-7 detein(e, deteign(e, detayn(e, detaine, (7 
deten), 7- detain. [Late ME. deteine, deteyne, 
a. OF. detenir (12th c. in Little), detetier (Britton) 
= Pr. and Sp. detetter, Cat. detenir, It. ditenere :— 
Rom. type *de-tenere for L. detinere, to hold off, 
keep back, detain, f. De- I. 2 + lenere to hold. For 
the root-vowel cf. contain^naintain, stistain ) retain^ 

1. trans. To keep in confinement or under re- 
straint ; to keep prisoner. 

[1292 Britton i. v. § 3 Ou si maliciou semen t le fet detener.l 
1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 145 The peres of fraunce beyng thus 
assyeged and deteyned. 1548 Hall Chron. 10 A traytor. . 
whiche is apprehended and deteigned in prisone for his 
ofTence. 1605 Camden Rem. 16 When King Richard first 
was deteined prisoner. 1761 Hume Hist. Eng. III. Iix. 279 
He was detained in strict confinement. 1884 Miss IJraddon 
Flower $ Weed 139 * Beg your pardon, sir,' said the constable 
..'1 shall be obliged to detain you till this business is 
settled.' 

f b. pass. To be * holden ' or possessed with 
(infirmity, disease, etc ). Obs. 

a 1440 Found. St. Bartholomnv's 18 With this so grete A 
sykenes was he deteynyd. 1549 Chaloner Erasmus on 
Folly T iij b, To be deteigned with suche a spece of mad- 
nesse. 1660 Bloome Archit. Cb, A Maide of the City 
Corinthia. .detained with sicknesse, dyed. 

2. To keep back, withhold ; esp. to keep back 
what is due or claimed. ? Obs. 

c 1535 in Froude Short Stud. {1876) 1. 422 The said abbot 
hath detained and yet doth detain servants wages, a 1625 
Fletcher & Massinger Elder Bro. v. i, My sword forced 
from me too, and still detained. 1670 Marvell Let. to 
Mayor of Hull Wks. 1. 153 To call to account such persons 
as detained money in their hands given charitably. 1710 
Prioeaux Orig. Tithes v. 221 These Tithes . . have been 
granted by the King, .but afterwards hy the instinct of the 
Devil many have detained them. 1715-20 Pope Iliad xxiv. 
172 No longer then . . Detain the relics of great Hector dead 
. . restore the slain. 1768 Blackstone Comm. 111. 855 The 
form of the writ . . is sometimes in the debet and detinet, and 
sometimes in the detinet only : that is, the writ states . ; that 
the defendant owes and unjustly detains the debt or thing in 
question, or only that he unjustly detains it. 1840 Macaulav 
Hist. Eng. iii. I. 288 The interest of the sum fraudulently 
detained in the Exchequer by the Cabal. 

•j* b. To keep (a person) from his right. Obs. 

1583 Stubbes Anat. A bus. it. (1882) 80 Hereby the poore 
pastors are deteined from their right, and almost beggered. 

f3. To keep, retain (in a place or position, in 
a state or condition, or in one's possession). Obs. 
i (exc. as associated with 4.) 

1541 Wvatt Defence Wks. (1861) p. xxv, That in all accu- 
sations the defendant might detain unto him counsel. 1578 
Banister Hist. Man v. 66 Some [gland ulesl are strewed as 
beddes vnto -Veynes, and Arteries, to deteine them from 
hurt. 1606 Birnie Kirk-Buriall xix. (Jam. Suppl.), To 
1 dedicate the same thing a Kirk, and yet detcene it a buriall. 
1632 Lithgow Trav. v. 105 Rivers mentioned in the Scrip- 
tures, which to this day detayne their names. 1635 Pagitt 
Christ ianogr. 1. ii. (1636) 41 The inhabitants of Spaineare 
detained in superstition, by the vigilancy of the Inquisition. 
1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) II. 159 When we fix and 
detain them [our eyes] too long upon the same object. 

f b. To hold, hold down : transl. detinere of 
the Vulgate. Obs. 

1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Rom. i. 18 Those men that deteine the 
veritie of God in iniustice [161 x hold : Wvcl., Tino., Cranm., 
t7<™m*, withhold: Rev. V. hold down: Gr. Karexovmv]. 1593 
Bilson Govt. Christ's Ch. 100 That, .they might learne not 
to detaine the truetb of God in unrighteousnes. a 1694 
Tillotson Sertn. (1743) Vll. 1846 Men have a natural 
knowledge of God ; it they contradict it by their life and 
practice, they are guilty of 'detaining tbe trutb of God in 
unrighteousness'. 

f C. To hold or occupy with an armed force. Obs. 

163a Lithgow Trav. III. 103 A large and strong Fortresse 
. . now detained by a Garison of Turkes. 1642 Lane. Tracts 
(Chetham Soc.) 56 Thus the Lord hath preserved an un- 
walled Towne from being destroyed or detained by a great 
Annie. , 

fd. To hold, engage, keep the attention of. 
Obs. (or merged in 4.) 

c 1585 C'tess Pembroke Ps. lxxiii. 7 No good on earth doth 
my desires detaine. 1621-51 Burton A nat. Mel. 11. ii. vi. 111. 
301. I 'am mightily detained and allured with that grace and 
comeliness. 1780 Harris Philot. Eng. Wks. (1841) 429 » 
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wants those striking revolutions, those unexpected discover- 
ies, so essential to engage aid to detain a spectator. 

fe. To constipate, * bind ; also absol, to cause 
constipation. Obs. 

1580 Frampton Dial. Yron $ Steele 158 The water that 
cooleth the yron, doeth detayne the bellie. Ibid. 158 b, It 
is byndyng, and therefore it doeth deteyne. 

4. To keep from proceeding or going on; to 
keep waiting; to stop. (The ordinary current 
sense.) 

159a Shaks. Ven. &Ad. 577 For pity now she can no more 
detain him. 1644 Milton Educ, Wks. (1847} 99/a, I shall 
detain yon no longer in the demonstration of what we should 
not do. a 1665 Sir K. Dicav Private Mem. (1837) 89 Here 
Theagenes resolved to detain him self some time. 1790 
Paley Horse Paul, Rom. ii. ia The business which then 
detained him. 1815 Cossett Kur. Rides 434, I was de- 
tained . . partly by the rain, and partly by company that 
I liked very niucn. 1861 Dutton Cook P. Foster's D. i, 
Don't let me detain you. 1891 E. Peacock N. Brendon 

I. : 13 We will not detain our readers. 189a Times (Weekly 
Ed.) 21 Oct. a/4 The vessel, .is detained in quarantine. 

f 5. To keep back or restrain from action ; to 
hinder ; to delay. Obs. 

1600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 54 But he resolved not 
any thing, deteined by his blinde commission, and the 
advise of some other Capteines. 16*1-51 BuaTON Anat. Mel. 
in. ii. lit. (1676) 336/1 Modesty would detain them from 
doing amiss. i68t Drydrn Abs. $ Ac/tit. 344 How long wilt 
thou the genera) joy detain : Starve, and defraud the People 
of thy Reign ? 

t Detai'n, sb. Obs. rare— x . [f. Detain v.] The 
action of detaining, or fact of being detained ; de- 
tention. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. v. vi. 15 And gan enquire of him with 
mylder mood The certaine cause of Artegals detaine. 

Retainable (dit^-nab'l), a. [f. Detain v. + 
-able.] Capable of being detained. 

1801 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XII. 58: It seems.. de- 
tainable, like water, by an attraction of cohesion, on the 
surface of certain bodies. 

Detarnal. rare. [f. Detain v. + -al 5.] The 

act of detaining ; detention. 

1806 W. Taylor in Arm. Rev. IV. 116 The injustice of the 
detainal is a disgrace to Bonaparte. 

t Detainder. Obs. Also deteinder, do tain- 
dor. Variant of Detainer 2 ; perhaps influenced 
by attainder ; remainder. 

167a Essex Papers (Camden) 1.^5 V\deteinder of moneys 
by y* Farmers upon pretence of defalcations. J701 Beverley 
A foe. Quest. 32 There is also., in it the Detaindor of a 
Disease, a Catochus, and a Catoche, a Dead Sleep, or In- 
sensibility with Pungency, or Vexation. 

Detainer 1 (dft<? '-noj). Also 6 detainer, -our, 
deteynour, 7 detayner. [f. Detain v. + -Kit 1 : 
perh. orig. a. AF. *detenour = OF. dctencor, -enr.] 
One who or that which detains ; see the verb. 

1531 a Act »3 Hen. VI//, c. 5 § 3 To punisshe the 
dettours and deteiners of the same by tines. 1547 Act 1 
Edw. V/, c. 3 5 a To punish ..the deteinour. 1586 J. 
Hooker Girald. fret, in Holinshed 11. 51/1 The deteiners 
of the kingdome of England against the lawful) hcire. 1647 
R. Baillie Lett. ff Jrnls. (1842) III. 14 It pleased God to 
make his detainers let him goc. 1689 Def, Liberty agst. 
Tyrants 120 He. .is. .an unjust detainer winch takes another 
Mans goods against the Owners will. 1850 Cmjaa Locks 
ff Keyt 10 This lock, .contains, .several independent move- 
able detainers of the motion of the bolt, any one of which 
would alone prevent that motion ; tbe key was adapted to 
move and arrange all those detainers simultaneously. 

Detai'ner 2 . Lazv. Forms: 7 deteiner, de- 
teigner, detoyner, 7- detainer ; erron. 7 -or, 8 
•our. [a. Anglo-Fr. detener inf. nsed subst. Cf. 
cesser, disclaimer retainer : see -er 

The action of detaining, withholding, or keeping 
in one's possession ; spec. a. The (wrongful) de- 
taining of, or refusal to restore, goods taken from 
the owner for distraint, etc. 

1619 Dalton Countr. Just. vii. (1630) 37 By distress or 
deleyner of the defendant's goods. 1768 Blackstone 
Comm. III. 150 Deprivation of possession may also be by 
an unjust detainer of another's goods, though the original 
taking was lawful. 1817 W. Selwyn Law Nisi Prius (ed. 4) 

II. 1 133 If the tenant, before distress, tender., the arrears 
of rent, the taking of the distress becomes wrongful . . but if 
the distress has been made, and before impounding the 
arrears are tendered, then the detainer only is unlawful. 
1865 Nichols BrittonW. 349 In like manner shall widows 
recover damages for the wrongful detainer of dower. 

b. Forcible detainer \ see cmot. 1769. 

1619 Dalton Countr. Just, xxii. (1630) 61 One Justice of 
Peace may proceed in . . cases of forcible entry or Deteiner. 
1769 Blackstone Comm. IV. 147 An eighth offence against 
tfa public peace is that of a forcible entry or detainer ; 
which is committed by violently taking or keeping posses* 
sion, with menaces, force, and arms, of lands and tenements, 
without the^ authority of law, 1800 Aooison Amer. Law 
Rep. 41 Indicted for a forcible entry and detainer. 

c. The detaining of a person ; esp. in custody or 
confinement. 

1640 in Rushw. His I. Coll. (1692) in. I. 20 That tbe Cause 
of their Detainer may be certified, a 1719 Bp. Smallridgb 
(J.), St. Paul sends him back again, tnat Philemon might 
have no reason to be angry at his longer detainour. 1795 
Christian in Btackstone's Comm. (1809) I. 425 Lord Mans- 
field granted a habeas corpus, ordering the captain of the 
ship to bring up the boay of James Somersett, with the 
cause of his detainer. 1884 Law Times Rep. 16 Aug. 759/2 
There was no evidence, .of the detainer of the child either 
hy force or fraud. 

Vol. III. 
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d. A process authorizing the sheriff to detain f 
a person already in his custody; spec* a writ ' 
whereby a prisoner arrested at the suit of one 
creditor might be detained at the sntt of another. 
1836-9 Dickens Sk. Bos (1850) 274/1 Unless the genlm'n 
I means to go up afore the court, it s hardly worth while wailing 1 
for detainers, you know. 1818 Wharton Law Lex. s.v., | 
A process lodged with tbe sheriff against a person in his j 
custody is called a detainer. 1855 Thackeray Newcomes 
1. 348 The detainers against him were trifling. 

Detarning, vbL sb. [f. Detain v, + -ixo 
The action of the verb Detain ; detention, with- 
holding, f seizure, etc. (Now usually gerundial.) 

a 1535 More Wks, 386 (R.) That their paine in the fire wer 
but ^detaining therin hy some strenger power then themselfe. 
157a Sc. Acts Jos. VI (1597) 550 Taking and deteining of 
prisoners, ransounes, buitmges. 1600 E. Blount tr. Cones- : 
taggio 135 He then conceived the cause of his detaining. 1 
163a tr. Bruets Praxis Med. 97 Catalepsis is a suddeo de« 
I taming both of soule and body. 1768 Blackstone Comm. 
III. ix. (R.\ To shew the cause of his detaining in prison. 
1795 Jemima I. 165 He scorned your detainings. 

Detai ning, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -inq That 
detains ; see the verb. 

i8aa T. Taylor Apuleius vi. 121 The detaining earth. 
1865 BrsHNELL Vicar. Sacr. Introd. (1868)25 Tbe detaining 
power of a dogmatizing effort. 

Hence Detai'ningly adv. 

1856 Titan Mag. Aug. 119/a He gazed at ber entreatingly 
and detainingly. 1880 A rgosy XXIX. 388 Laying her hand 
detainingly upon his arm. 

Detainment (dft*n*nment). Now rare. [f. 
Detain v. + -ment: cf. OF. detenement.'] The 
fact of detaining, or of being detained ; detention. 

1586 Death Earl Northnmberl. in Somers Tracts (1751) 
iv. III. 422 As well of the Cause of the Earl's Detainment, as 
of the Manner of his Death. i6« Malynes Anc.LawMerch. 
159 The danger of generall or particular Embargos of Ships, 
the likelihood of detainements of Kings and Princes. 1641 
Jrtils. Ho. Com. II. 151 His Detainment close Prisoner. 
1755 Magens Insurances 1. 456 The unjust. .Detainment of 
their Ships. 1883 Lo. Blackburn in Law Reports 8 App. 
Cases 398 Arrests, restraints and detainments of princes. . 
involve such a taking of the subject insured out of the 
control of the owners. 

Detainor, -our, crron. ff. Detainer 
t Detainure (dA^'niiu . Obs. [f. Detain v. 
+ -ure : cf. OF. deteneure.] « Detainer- (of 
I which it may be a refashioning). 

1641 in Rushw. Hist. Colt. (169a) in. I. 340 Unlawful 
Seisure and Detainure. 1710 Prideaux Orig. Tithes v. 315 
A Sacrilegious detainure of that which is.. due unto God. 

Detane, -nie, -ny, obs. ff. Dittany. 
Detant (d/bent). [A variant of Detent, 
affected by the pronunciation of mod.F. detente 
(detant) trigger ; established in this sense in gun- 
smiths' use.] In the mechanism of a gun-lock, an 
oscillating tongue pivoted over the half-cock notch 
in the tambler, to prevent the sear from catching 
therein ^vhen the cock falls. 
1884 T. Si'eedy Sport v. 60 Rifles which are generally 
; made with a very light pull not exceeding two or three 
j pounds, and on the tumbler of which a detant is attached, 
! in order to carry the scear over the half-cock. 1894 W. A. 
GflEF.NEa {in letter), Detant not Detent is the usual spelling 
. . the German technical word for the gun-lock detant is 
Schleuder. 

t Deta'rd, v, Obs. [a. OF. defarder t also des- 9 
to retard , delay, f. des- (U. dis*) + tarder to delay 
L. tarda re, f. tardus slow.] trans. To retard, delay. 
1675 Teonge Diary (1835) 46 Leave to com on shoare . . 
I was detarded. 1693 W. FatKE Art of War ix. 264 Let 
them dctard their pursuers, and save their lives by scatter- 
ing their Treasures. 

f Detaste, v. Obs. rare. [var. of Distaste : 
see De- 1. 6.] «Distaste; to dislike, loathe. 

1614 Eabl Stirling Doomes*day\\\. ciii, Who now in dark- 
ness do detaste the day. 

t Det-bound, var. of Debt-bound, ppl. a. Obs. ! 
Mortgaged, pledged. 

1541-a Burgh Rec. Edin. »o Jan. (Jam. Stippl.), The hons 
..wes detbound to the said Jhone. 

Dete, obs. form of Deut, Ditty. 

Detect (dtte-kt), ///. a. [ad. L. deteci-us, pa. ) 
pple. of dctegere to Detect. After the formation 
of Detect z\, nsed for some time as its pa. pple.] 
Detected ; disclosed ; discovered ; open, exposed, 
f a. as pa. pple. Obs, b. as adj. arch. 

a. 1387 Tkevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 343 Thei were detect e 
by the olde moneye y-schewede. 1460 C apchavb Citron. 134 
He was that same day detect that a strumpet was in his 
chaumbir. 15*6 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531} 973 b, [l]haue 
detecte & declared the errours. 1555 Aap. Parker Ps. 
cxix. 346 Detect I hauc my wayes to thee. 

b. 1661 Lovell Hist, Anim. ff Min, Introd., Their gills 
are detect. 1854 Syd. DoaaLL Balder xix. 81 Detect, dis- 
owned, detested, and despised, There is no power to which 
ye can be true. 

Detect d/le'kt), v, [i, ppl. stem detect- of L. 
detegfrc to uncover, discover, detect, f. De- I. 6 + 
Ugfrt to cover. The earlier ppl. adj. Detect (see 
prec.) was retained as pa. pple. of the verb, till 
gradual ly displaced by detected^ 

1 1. trans. To uncover, lay bare, expose, display 
(something covered up or hidden). Obs. 

1447 Bokenham Seyntys fRoxb.) 7, 1 preye . . that ye de- 
tecte It in no wyse wher that vylany It myht haue. 1516 
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Pilftr, Pcrf, f\V.de W. 1531)34 b,Whiche illusyon ..a* scone 
as it was detected & brought to lyght..anone it auoyded. 
i563-«7 Foxa A.4M. (1684) II. 73/a Secret Confession, 
wherein Men do detect their sins in the Priests ear. 1594 
Ord. 0/ Prayer in Liturg. Serv. Q. A7/x.(i8^7> 664 Detect 
and reveal still the foundations and buildings of all treasons 
and conspiracies. ^ 1668 CfLpaprr.R & Col» Barthol. Anat. 
1. iii. 5 On one side the Fat besprinkled with its Vessels, 
and on the other side certain Muscles Detected. 1691 Case 
cf Exeter Colt. Pref. Aij, The badness of his cause was 
sufficiently detected by the weakness of his defence. 1739 
La«klyp Short Ace Piers Westm. Bridge 41, I cannot 
Answer this Objection^ without detecting a gross Ignorance 
in those that proposed it. 

f 2. To expose (a person) by divulging his secrets 
or making known his guilt or crime ; to Inform 
against, accuse. Obs. 

f 1449 Pecock Retr. 1. xvi. 88, 1 detecte here no man in 
special. 1577-87 iIolinsheo Chron. I. 41/1 Whose last 
words . . detected him of manifest ambition. 1594 Hooker 
Eecl. Pol. (1676* 34a The Gentlewoman goeth forward, and 
detecteth herself of a crime. 1603 Shaks. Meat, for M. m. 
ii. 139, I neuer heard the absent Duke much detected for 
Women. 1604 R. Cawdhev Table Alph., Detect, bewray, 
disclose, accuse. 1645 Pagitt Heresiogr. (1646) 9 And he 
also cut a young wenches throat, lest she should detect him. 

f b. To dtvnlge, reveal, give information of (a 
thing). Obs, 

c 1465 Hist. Doc. Roch. (E. E. T. S.) 7 But if it shall hap so 
to know any such (heresies], 1 shall detecte them to myn 
ordinarie. 1735 De Foe I'oy. round World (1840) 314 One 
of the lieutenants discovered and detected this villanous 
contrivance. 

3. To lind out, discover (a person) in the secret 
possession of some quality, or performance of some 
act ; to find out the real character of. 

1581 Petti e Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) 28 h, In processe 
of time she was detected to be one of a naughtie slan- 
derous tongue. 1711 Medley No. 39 If he is detected of the 
grossest Calumnies, he goes on to repeat them again, as 
if nothing had happen'd. 1774 Goi.osm. Grecian Hist. 
I. 99 Cleomencs . . being detected of having suborned the 
priestess, slew himself. 1789 Bent 11 am Pnnc. Legist, ai. 
§ 24 You have detected a baker in selling short weight, you 
prosecute him for the cheat. 1870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirt. 
III. 314 Like a schoolboy detected in robhing an orchard. 
1875 Jowrtt Plato (ed. a) III. 209 Your dishonesty shall 
do you no good, for I shall detect you. 

4. To discover, find out, ascertain the presence, 
existence, or fact of (something apt to elude observa- 
tion). 

1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters III. 363 The former obstacles 
must be abolished as soon as detected. 1797 Godwin En. 
quirer 1. vi. 41 We detect all the shades of meaning. i8a3 
J. Badcock Pom. Amuscm. 35 It is a capital good test for 
detecting arsenic in any liquid whatever. 1835 Bhowsinc. 
Paracelsus ii, What use were punishment, unless some sin 
He first detected ? 1847 Emebson Repr. Men, Napoleon 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 373 Napoleon examined the bills of the 
creditors himself, detected overcharges^ and errors. 1849 
Murchison Siluria iii. 45 Sandstone in which no other 
remains but fncoids have been detected. i88j Pebody Eng. 
Journalism xvi. 120 He was a man.. with an eye that de. 
tected a false note in an article. 

Hence Dete cted ppl. a.. Dete cting vbl. sb. 

160a Shaks. Ham. in. ii. 9s Well my Lord. If he steale 
ought the whil'st this Play is Playing, And scape detecting, 
I will pay the Theft. 1654 ConaiNtiTON tr. Hist, /vstirrc 
518 To collect the detected Oar [=ore]. 1660 Milton Free 
Commw. (1851) 4<p The detected Falshood and Ambition 
of som. 1694 tr. Milton's Lett. State Aug. 1656 The vilest 
and most openly detected Assassinates. 1836 J. OiLaERT 
Chr. Atouem. ii. (1852) 59 Who would not . . frown it away 
as a detected cheat ? 

Detectabrlity. rare. [f. nexi : see -m\] 

1805 W. Tavlos in Monthly Mag. XIX. 319 With far 
feehler detectability. 

Detectable (drte-ktab'l), a. Also -ible. [f. 
Detect v. + -able. The spelling -ible is accord- 
ing lo L. analogies, but L. -tectihilis does not occur.] 
Capable of being detected. 

1655 Fuller Ch. Uist.wx, iL 419 More were concealed 
by parties not detectable. 1831 Blackw. Mag. XXX. 122 
No heel-tap was detectable. 1845-6 (i. E. Day tr. Simon's 
Anim. Chem. II. 151 The amount of phosphates., is ex. 
tremely minute, and no longer detectible by the ordinary 
tests. 1871 R. II. IIutton Ess. I. 340 The real link not 
being detectable without a special and individual insight. 
1888 Brvce Amer. Comitnv. II. 134 Where illegitimate 
expenditure is more frequent and less detectible. 

Hence Dete ctably a<iv. 

1887 Standard 1 June 5/3 The result is a * detectably* 
different liquid. 

Detection (dfte-kfan). [ad. L. detection-em 
(Tertullian), n. of action from delegare to Detect.] 
The action of detecting. 

+ 1. Exposure, revelation of what is concealed: 
criminal information, accusation. Obs. 

1471 Ripley Comp. Ahh. Rec. xi. in Ashm. (1659) 189 
That Oylysh substance .. Raymond Lully dyd call Hys 
Basylyske, of whyche he made never so playne deteccyon. 
1539 More Dyaloge hi. iv. Wks. an/i Wherfore it mere 
not reason in a detection of heresy, to suffer, . . the crime 
wel proued, any new witnesses to be receyued. 1541 Pav- 
nel Catiline xxxvi. 54 b. The Senate decreed Tarquinius 
detection to be false. 1547 A. Gilby (title), An answer to 
the devillish detection of Stephane Gardiner, Bishoppe of 
Wynchester. 1564 Brief Exam. A ii b, The detection and 
detestation . . of the whole Antichrist of Rome. 1570-6 Lam- 
aAROB Peramb. Kent (1826* aoo» I will not sticke to bestow 
a few wordes for the detection thereof. 1691 Case of Exeter 
Coll. 30 But this fallacy.. must not escape without a detec- 
tion. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 76 r 4 When by a pnblick 
Detection they fall ooder the Infamy they feared. 1807 
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Craube Par. Reg. I. 710 In all detections Richard first 
confessed. 

2. Discovery (of what is unknown or hidden) ; 
finding out. Obs. exc. as in b. 

1623 Cockeram, Detection, a discouerie. 1702 C. Mather 
Masn. Chr. 1. i. 3 Aniericus Vcsputius, a Florentine, who 
in the year 1497, made a further Detection of the more 
Southern Regions in this Continent. 

b. spec. The finding out of what tends to elude 
notice, whether on account of the particular form 
or condition in which it is naturally present, or 
because it is artfully concealed ; as crime, tricks, 
errors, slight symptoms of disease, traces of a sub- 
stance, hidden causes, etc. 

1619 Naunton in Fortesc. Papers 105 Whether . . safe for 
him to attend him selfe in person, without danger of de- 
tection. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 183 T 7 It is easy for 
the author of a lie, however malignant, to escape detection. 
1791 Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. Forest viii, She wondered to 
what part of the abbey these chambers belonged, and that 
they had so long escaped detection. 1798 Ferriar Illustr. 
Sterne vi. 175 One ot the most curious detections of his 
imitations. 1856 Dove Logic Chr. Faith v. i. § 2. 278 The 
utmost stars of our present faint detection. 1874 Morlev 
Compromise (1886) 29 The detection of corresponding 
customs, opinions, laws, beliefs, among different communities. 
1884 Gustafson Found. Death i. {ed. 3) 2 Adulteration, now 
perfected almost beyond the possibility of detection. 

Detective (d/te'ktiv), a. and sb. [f. L. detect* 
ppl. stem : see Detect v. and -ive. (The sb. has 
been adopted in mod.F. from English.)] 

A. adj. Having the character or function of de- 
tecting ; serving to detect ; employed for the pur- 
pose of detection. 

1843 Chamb. Jml. XII. 54 Intelligent men have been 
recently selected to form a body called the 'detective police' 
. . at times the detective policeman attires himself in the 
dress of ordinary individuals. 186a Shirlev Nugse Crit. 
vii. 303 Every author now looks after his mind, as if he were 
a member of the detective police. 188a E. P. Hood in 
Leisure Hour Apr. 227 Instances of the detective power of 
ridicule. 1882 Sturgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. exxii. 1 [It] is 
detective as to our character. 1893 T. Bent Ethiopia 62 
Regardless of. .strangers, and my wife's detective camera. 

B. sb. One whose occupation it is to discover 
matters artfully concealed ; particularly (and in the 
original application as short for detective police- 
man, or the like) a member of the police force 
employed to investigate specific cases, or to watch 
particular suspected individuals or classes of of- 
fenders. Private detective, one not belonging to the 
police force, who in his private capacity, or as 
attached to a Detective Agency or Burean, under- 
takes similar services for persons employing him. 

1856 Ann. Reg. 185 Some London detectives were de. 
spatched, to give their keen wits to the search. 1871 B. 
Taylor Faust (1875) I. Pref. 12 There are critical detectives 
on the track of every author. 1875 Jowett Plato(ed. 2) III. 
39 The criminal turned detective is wonderfully suspicious 
and cautious. 1876 D. R. Fearon School Inspection § 59. 
90 If the inspector is to be anything more than a mere de- 
tective of faults. attrib. 1883 Anna K. Green {title) 
X Y S, a Detective Story. 

Hence Dete ctiveahip, the office or function of 
a detective ; De*e*ctiviBt, nonce-wd,, one who 
professedly treats of detectives. 

1877 J. Hawthorne Garth III. ix. lxxv. 184 In my amateur 
detectiveship. 1892 W. Wallace in Academy 24 Sept. 
261/1 It may be hoped that Dick Donovan is the last of the 
detectivists in fiction. 

Detector (dftcktai). Also -er. [a. L. de- 
tector (Tertull.\ agent-n. from L. delegare to De- 
tect.] He who or that which detects. 

+ 1. A person or thing that discloses, brings to 
light, or reveals ; one who informs against or ac- 
cuses ; a revealer ; an informer, an accuser. Obs. 

1541 Pavnel Catiline xxxiv. 52 The dctectour is false and 
corrupted with mede. 161 1 Cotgr., Encuseur, a detecter, 
discloser, appeacher, accuser. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World 
v. iii. § 18 (R.) As a reward unto the detectors of lands 
concealed. 1637 Bastwick Litany iv. 3 Those should be 1 
punished, that were detectors and manifesters of them. 
1680 Baxter Cath. Commnn. (1684) 30 This is to comply 
with the World, that taketh the detecter only for the 
sinner. 1742 Young Nt. Th. ii. 641 A deathbed's a detector 
of the heart. Here tir'd dissimulation drops her masque. 

2. One who finds out that which is artfully con- 
cealed, or which tends to elude observation. 

1605 Shaks. Lear in. v. 14 O Heauens ! that this Treason 
were not ; or not I the detector ! 1657 Evelvn Diary 7 Jan., 
Dr. Joyliffe.. first detector of the lymphatic veins. 1735 
Johnson, Detecter ; a discoverer, one that finds out what 
another desires to hide. 1791 Boswell* Johnson (1887) 1. 407 
Rev. Dr. Dougtas,now Bishopof Salisbury, the great detector 
of impostures. 1840 Mill Diss. <$• Disc, Beniham (1859) !• 
352 The keenest detector of the errors of his predecessors. 

3. An instrument or device for detecting the pre- 
sence of anything liable to escape observation, 
for indicating any deviation from normal conditions, 
or the like. 

a. An arrangement in a lock by which any attempt to 
tamper with it is indicated and frustrated, b. A low-water 
indicator for a boiler, c. A small portable galvanometer, 
which indicates the flow and direction of a current of 
electricity, used for testing purposes, d. An apparatus for 
detecting the presence of torpedoes under water, a torpedo- 
detector, e. attrib. in various senses, as detector-bar, 
^galvanometer, dock, -spring, etc. 

1833 J. Holland Manuf. Metal II. 275 His success in 
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this attempt was not better than before, for he overlifted the 
detector of each lock. 1850 Chubb Locks <$• Keys 13 F is the 
detector-spring. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech. s.v., Chubb had 
a detector in his lock of 1818. 1889 G. Finolav Eng. Rail- 
way 75 ' Detector Bars ' are employed on parts of the line 
which cannot be seen by the signalman, to prevent the 
signals being lowered when the line is occupied by a train. 
Ibid., ' Detector Locks ' are applied to facing points, and 
are worked by the wire that works the signals. 2893 M unro 
etc Pocket Book of Electrical Rules (ed. 9) 395 Cells should 
be tested on the thick wire of a detector. Ibid. 396 For 
fault inspection, a detector or galvanometer, a battery, knife, 
etc. 1894 Catalogue, Galvanometers and Measuring Instru- 
ments :— Detector Galvanometer, wound for intensity, re* 
sistance up to 500 Ohms. 

Detei(g n(e, etc., obs. forms of Detain, etc. 

t Detenebrate, v. Obs. rare. [f. De- II. i 
+ L. tettebrss darkness, tenebrare to darken.] 
trans. To free from darkness or obscurity. 

1646 Sia T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vl vi. 296 To detenebrate 
and deare this truth. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Detenebrate, 
to dispel or drive away darkness, to bring light. 

Detenewe, obs. form of Detinue. 

Detent ;dite*nt), sb* (Also 7 detton.) [a. F. 
ditente, OF. destente (Froissart, 14th c), deriv. 
of ditendre 'to slacken, unstrctch, undo', in OF. 
destendre, f. des-, L. dis- privative (cf. De- 6) + 
tendre to stretch. (In L. distcndZre the prefix had 
a different force : see Distend.) 

The earliest application of the word in French was to the 
destente of the arbalest or cross-bow, whereby the strained 
string was released and the bolt discharged ; hence it was 
transferred to the analogous part in fire-arms. In English, 
the word seems to have been viewed as connected with 
L. detinire, detent-, and so with detain, detention, and to 
have been modified in meaning accordingly. The fact that 
the same part which allows of tbe escape of that which is 
detained or held tense, is also often the means of detention, 
favoured this misconception of the word. 1 

1. gen. A stop or catch in a machine which 
checks or prevents motion, and the removal of 
which brings some motor at once into action. 

1831 BREwsTEa Nat. Magic xi. (1833) 283, When a spring 
was touched, so as to release a detent, the figure immediately 
began to draw. 183a Babbage Econ. Matin/, viii. (cd. 3) 59 
Leaves a small dot of ink on the dial-plate whenever a 
certain si.op or detent is pushed in. \%6oProc. Amer. Philol. 
Soc. VII. 339 A detent shoots tbe slate back and a new 
record begins. 1869 Daily Neius 16 Mar., The handle, on 
being pulled, releases a detent in the guard's van, which 
allows a weighted lever to drop and pull up tbe slack of 
a chain which communicates with the engine whistle. 1869 
Athensenm 25 Dec. 874 A Christmas recollection . . more than 
fifty years old . . These boxes . . had eacb a little slit, into 
which, a halfpenny being dropped, a detent was let go, the 
box would open, and the pipe might be filled. 1871 Tvnoall 
Fragin, Sc. (1879) •» xx « 4^8 An engineer . .loosing a detent, 
can liberate an amount of mechanical motion [etc.]. Ibid. 
1 1, vii. 97 When these crystals are warmed, the detent is 
lifted, and an outflow of light immediately begins. 

2. spec. a. In a gun-lock : see Detant. 

b. In clocks and watches: The catch which 
regulates the striking. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury 111. 374/1 In the Clock.. the 
two Dettons with their Notches, that strike into two Wheel 
Detton Latches. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., Detents, in 
a Clock, are those stops, which by being lifted up, or let fall 
down, do lock and unlock the Clock in striking. 1825 J. 
Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 509 When the oil thickens, 
the spring of the pivot-detents become so affected byit, as 
to prevent the detent from falling into the wheet quick 
enough, which causes irregular time, and ultimately a stop- 
page of the watch. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch <$• Clockm. 
85 The detent of a chronometer escapement is the piece of 
steel carrying the stone which detains or locks the escape 
wheel. 

C. In locks. 

1850 Chubb Lochs <$• Keys 28 If any one of the tumblers 
was lifted too high, it overset the detector detent, which by 
a spring action fastened the bolt. 

3. attrib. and Comb., as detent-wheel, -catch, 
-work ; detent-joint, the * trigger-joint ' by which 
the pectoral spine of a siluroid fish is kept erect. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. y s.v. Watch-work, The 
Detent-wheel moves round every Stroke the Clock striketh 
or sometimes but once in two Strokes. 181a Imison Sc. 
<$• Art I. 93 Regard need only be had to the count-wheel, 
striking-wheel, and detent-wheel. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech. 
I. 600^ A detent-catch falls into the striking- wheet of a 
cloctc, and stops it from striking more than the right number 
of times. 1881 Greener Gun 244 Tbe furniture filer also 
fits the detent work for the hair-triggers. 

t Detent, sb. 2 Obs. [?f. L. detent- ppl. stem 
of detinere to Detain.] ? Restraint. 

C1465 Pol. Ret. $ L. Poems (1866} 10 Gabull of the 
chancery begynyth 'heu mihi!' that is his prcve bande, 
and detent of treson. 

t Detent, ///. a. Obs. [ad. L. detent-us, pa. 
pple. of detinere to Detain.] Detained; kept 
back ; € h olden * (with infirmity, etc.). 

(In quot. 1404 perhaps past tense.) " 

1432-50 tr. Higden(Ro\\s) I. 361 After that thei be detente 
with longe infirmite thei be brou^hte to another yle. 1494 
Fabvan Chron. vn. 591 And yet for that his mynde nothynge 
detent All goostly helthe for his soule to prouyde. 

Detention (d/te*nfan). [?a. F. detention (r 3th 
c. in Godef. Suppl., = Pr. detention, Sp. deUncion, 
It. detenzione), ad. L. detention-em, n. of action from 
detinere to Detain. The word is late in Eng. and 
may have been taken immed. from L.] The action 
of detaining, or condition of being detained. 



DETER. 

1. Keeping in custody or confinement ; arrest. 

House 0/ detention, a place where arrested persons are 
kept in custody, before being committed to prison; a 
lock-up. 

?X570 in'Spottiswood Hist t Ch. Scot. (1655) 247 Her [Q. 
Mary's] detention under safe custody. 1703 Vansittart 
Reft. Peace 37 The state of detention in which the King and 
Royal Family of France were. 1831 Lytton Godolph. 12 
Offering twenty guineas reward for his detention. 1871 
Morlev Voltaire (1886) 204 The detention of a French 
citizen by a Prussian agent in a free town of tbe Empire was 
a distinct . . illegality. 

fb. Bodily restraint by infirmity, etc. Obs. 
rare. 

1650 Fuller Pisgalt iv. v. 86 Darkness for three days, not 
. .from the suspension of the sun-beams, or detention of the 
Egyptians eyes. 

£5. The keeping back or withholding of what is 
dne or claimed. 

155a Huloet, Detencion or witholdinge, detentio. 1607 
Shaks. Titnon 11. ii. 39 The detention of long since due 
debts. 1640-1 Kirkcudbr. War-Comm. Mitt. Bk. (1855) 21 
Such mome . . shall be frie of any common burden by 
detentione of any pairt of the annual rent. t 1727-51 
Chambers Cycl., Detention . . is chiefly used in an ill 
sense, for an unjust withholding, etc. 1861 Stanley East. 
Ch. vii. (1869) 278 We can hardly suppose that his opponents 
really believed him guilty of the. .detention of the corn. 

3. Keeping in a place; holding in one's possession 
or control ; retention. ? Obs. exc. in Lazv. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 343 In Bodies that need Detention of 
Spirits, the Exclusion of the Air dotb good. 1788 Pasquin 
Childr. Thespis 11. (1792) 139 With ditties and puns he Holds 
thought in detention. 1809-10 Coleridge Friend (1866) 173 
Had the First Consul acquiesced in our detention of Malta. 
1871 Markbv Elem. Law § 365 Possession sometimes means 
the physical control simply, the proper word for which is 
detention. 1875 Poste Gains iv. Comm. (ed. 2) 643 The 
depositary has mere detention, the depositor has possession. 

4. A keeping from going on or proceeding; 
hindrance to progress ; compnlsory delay. 

1600 Hakluyt Voy. III. 150 (R) Minding to proceede 
further south without long detention in those partes. 1793 
R. Hall Apol. Freedom Press Pref. 1 The accidental 
detention of the following pamphlet in tbe press longer than 
was expected. 1818 M. Birkbeck Jonm.Amer. 83 Benighted, 
in consequence of accidental detention, at the foot of one of 
these rugged hills. 1835 Sir J. Ross Narr. 2nd Voy. vi. 81 
In spite of all the detention we had suffered. 

Dete'ntive, a. rare. [f. L. detent-, ppl. stem 
of detinere to Detain: see -ive.] Having the 
quality or function of detaining. 

1881 Patrick Gedoes in Encycl. Brit. XIII. 139/1 The 
detentive surface [of the pitcher in Nepenthes] is represented 
by the fluid secretion. 

II Detenu {detsntt). [Fr. ; snbst. use of de'tenu 
detained, pa. pple. of ditenir to detain. (The Fr. 
fern, is de'tenue.)\ A person detained in custody. 

Applied especially to the English subjects detained as 
prisoners in France, and the French subjects detained in 
England during the Wars 1793-18 15. 

1803-1810 James Military Diet. s.v., That these detenus 
(we are borne out by the public prints for using the term) 
would remain as hostages to secure to men in open 
rebellion all the rights and privileges of fair warriors. 
1815 Sporting Mag. XLVI. 84 He was a detenu for eleven 
years at Verdun. 1819 B. E. O'Mea ra Exp. Trans. St. He* 
lena 139 The inhabitants, .are in general greatly benefitted 
by the arrival of the detenus. 1889 Athensenm 13 July 65/3 
Down to the release of the ditenus at Verdun. 

Deter (dftau), v. 1 [ad. L. deter rere to frighten 
from or away, f. De- I. 2 + terrere to frighten. (Cf. 
rare OF. deter rer, in Godef., which does not ap- 
pear to have influenced the Eng. word.)] 

1, trans. To discourage and turn aside or restrain 
by fear ; to frighten from anything ; to restrain or 
keep back from acting or proceeding by any con- 
sideration of danger or trouble. 

1579 Lvlv Euphues (Arb.) 106 If the wasting of our money 
might not dehort vs, yet the wounding of our mindes should 
deterre vs. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. i. (1686)2 
He.. had thereby Example and Punishment to deterr him. 
1748, Anson's Voy. til. x. 405 They [sailors] were rather 
animated than deterred by the flames and falling buildings 
amongst which they wrought. 1766 tr. Beccaria's _ Ess. 
Crimes xxviii. (1793) 101 That degree of severity which is 
sufficient to deter others. 1832 Ht. Martineau Ella of Gar. 
ix. 113 The farmer., was not deterred by the dreary weather. 
1855 MilKiav Lat. Chr. (1864) II. in. vii. 111 note, Maurice 
..had been deterred by the alarming prophecy of a monk. 
1877 J. D. Chambers Div. Worship 308 To deter instead of 
to invite communicants. 

b. Const, front a place, purpose, action, doing anything ; 
t formerly, to do. 

1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 1. x. (1611) 28 Punishments which 
may more deterre from euill, than any sweetnesse thereto 
allureth. 1599 Hakluyt Voy. II. 11. 9 Whereby other may 
be deterred to doe the like, and vertuous men encouraged to 
proceed in honest attempts. 1667 Milton P. L. ii. 449 If 
aught propos'd And judg d of public moment, in the shape 
Of difficulty or danger, could deterre Me from attempting. 
1696 Bp. Patrick Comm. Exod. xxiii. (1607) 437 Tne J ud S es 
were not to be deterred, .to pronounce a false judgment. 1709 
Prior Celia to Damon 55 When my own Face deters me 
from my Glass. 1759 Johnson Rasselas 34 Do not seek to 
deter me from my purpose. 1777 Watson Philip II (1839) 9 
This undutiful behaviour did not deter the emperor from 
resolving to resign to his son all the rest of his dominions. 
1858 Frouoe Hist. Eng. III. xvL 411 Superstition had be- 
come powerless to deter from violence. 

2. f To terrify, alarm. 

1604 Daniel Civ. Wars v. cvi, Who, to deter The state 
the more, named himself Mortimer. 1634 Wither Emblems 
Ep. Ded., The storms which late these Realmes deterred. 
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t Dete r detcrre, v. Obs. [a. V. dkerrer, 
OK. Uesterrer (nth c. in Hatz.-Darm.), f. d<f- t des- 
Dk- 1. 6) -\ terre earth : cf. Inter v.] trans. To 
isinier. 

163J Li higow Trav. ix. 407 To detcrre his dead body. 

Deterge (d/ravid^), v. [ad. L. deterge-re to 
wipe off or away, f. De- I. 2 + tergere to wipe : 
perhaps after F. dkerger (Pare* i6lh c, not in 
Cotgr. ; in Did. Acad, from 1740).] 

trans. To wipe away; to wash off or out, cleanse; 
chiefly, in Medical use, to clear away foul or offen- 
sive mailer from the body, from an nicer, etc. 

1623 Cockesam, Deterge l to rub out. 1634 T. Johnson 
Party's Chimrg. xxvi. xiv. (1678) 638 Detersive is de- 
fined to be that which doth deterge or cleanse an ulcer. 
1651 WiTTiK tr. Primroses Pop. Etr. iv. 268 They fur- 
ther the working of the purge, and deterge and cleanse the 
stomach from humours. 1727 Bradley Earn. Diet. 1. U ij, 
If externally used, it (Balm of Gilead] gently deterges and 
incarnates, a 1734 North Exam. x. ii. $ 133 (1740) 104 To 
deterge some of the frothy foul slaver he has spit at it 1787 
J. Collins in Med, Commun. 11. 364 The fauces were de- 
terged with gargles. 1857 Punglison Med. Lex. 389 Medi- 
cines which possess the power to deterge or cleanse parts. 

Hence Dete rging ///. a. ; also I>eterger = De- 
tergent sb. 

1651 Wittie tr. Primrose's Pop, Err. 1. v. 20 A Surgeon, 
who in an Ulcer.. did daily apply a .strong deterger, viz., 
Vcrdic rease. Ibid., A deterging Medicine. 173a Aibuth- 
not Antes 0/ Diet 1. 350 Barley is deterging, tho' viscous 
in a small degree. 

DeteTgency. [f. next : see -ekcyJ Deter- 
gent (jttality ; cleansing power, 

i7to f . Fuller Pharm. Ex temp. 3 Ale, by reason of its 
. . Delergency . . is not adviseable. 1748 De Eoc's Tour Gt. 
Brit. II. 390 iV.) Bath water. .possesses that milkiness, de- 
tergency, and middling heat, so friendly adapted to weak- 
ened animal constitutions. 

Detergent (d/Uudsjenl), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
detergent-em, pr. pple. of detergere : sec Deterge. 
Cf. mod.F. detergent (161 1 in Cotgr., in Diet. Acad, 
from 1835).] 

A. adj. Cleansing, nurging. 

1616 StiaFL. & Markh. Country Earme$Zi By vertue and 
force of a detergent facultie, wherewith barley is greatly 
furnished. X7t8 Quincy Compl. Disp. 80 Sage is undoubtedly 
a very good Cephalick, of the delergeut kind. 1805 W. 
Saunders Min. Waters 434 Sufficient to give it a very soft 
soapy feel, and to render it more detergent than common I 
water. 1875 H. C. Wood T/terap. (iBjg) 648 A detergent 
antiseptic in various ulcerated, .conditions of the mouth. 

B. sb. A cleansing agenl; anything that cleanses. 
1676 Wiseman Surgery n. vi. (R.), If too mild detergents 

caused the flesh to grow lax and spongy, then more powerful 
driers are required. 1718 Quincy Compl. Disp. 137 Deter- I 
gents differ only in Degree of Efficacy from the former 
Class. 1 883 Cave Jt/spir. O. Test. v. 274 He believes in 
a possible Divine detergent. 

Deterior (dnte-riai), a. rare. [a. h. deterior 
worse, meaner, poorer, compar. of an obs. adj. 
*deter t f. de down.] Inferior in quality, worse. 

1839 Bailey Festus (1848) 64/2 Some of downward and 
deterior lot. 

tDete 4 rior, v. Obs. [a. F. deUriorer (1411 in 
Ilalz.-Darm.), L. deterior are to make worse, f. 
deterior : see prec] trans. To make worse, de- 
teriorate. 

1646 Bp. Maxwell Burd. tssach. in Phcnix (1708) II. 270 
He will . . deterior his condition. 

tDete'riorate, -at, pa. / pie. Sc. [ad. L. de- 
teriordt-us, pa. pple. of deteriordre (see prec.).] 
Made worse, deteriorated. 

iS7« Sc. Acts Jas. VI (1814) 76 (Jam.) That all houses, 
&c, rewinit, cassin doun, distroyit, or deteriorat, within . . 
the said burghe— sail be reparit. 1598 in Row Hist. Kirk 
(1843) 190 if he lies meliorat or deteriorat his benefice any 
way to the prejudice of his successor. 

Deteriorate (dm*-ri6r<Ht), v. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. deteriordre to make worse : see prec. J 

1. trans. To make worse or of inferior quality ; 
to lower in character or excellence ; to worsen. 

. *S7*-& [See precl. 1644 Bp. Max well Prerog. Chr. Kings 
1. 10 How much more Ihey deteriorate and depresse Kings. 
1673 O. Walker Edue. 46 Not onely not bettered, but 
much deteriorated. 1784 Cowpeb Let. 10 Feb., A long line 
of grandsires, who from generation to generation have been 
employed in deteriorating the breed. 1813 Wellington in 
Gurw. Desp. X. 380 Maintained by means .. which will 
deteriorate the discipline of the troops. 1847 C. G. Aodison 
Latv of Contracts IL iii. § 2 (1883) 603 To deteriorate the 
value of the property. 1879 M. Arnold George Sand Mixed 
Ess. 343 Equality, as its reign proceeded, had not dete- 
riorated but improved them. 

2. intr. To grow worse in character ; to become 
lowered or impaired in quality or value; to de- 
generate. 

*7S8-6s Goldsm. Ess. (L.), Under such conditions the 
mind rapidly deteriorates. 1841 D'lsaAEH Amen. Lit. 
(1867) 269 Elyot had a notion that, for the last thousand 
years, the world had deteriorated. 1856 Fkouue Hist. Eng. 
(18581 I. i. 32 The condition ol the labourer was at thts 
penod deteriorating rapidly. 1893 Kath. Tynan in Speaker 
3 Sept. 290/1 The roses . . will deteriorate year after year, 
returning gradually to wildness. 

Hence DeteTiorated ///. a., DeteTiorating 
vbl. sb. and ///. a. 

1656 Blount Gtossogr., Deteriorated, made worse, im- 
paired; spoiled. ai6oi Koyle Wks. IV. 767 (R.) Which 
we concluded to have proceeded from the Deteriorated 



metal. 1836 J . G ilbert Chr. Atoncm.sxAx 853)170 Classical 
story has imperceptibly lent its deteriorating influence. 1837 
Svn. Smith Let. to Singleton Wks. 1859 II. 292/2 Judging, 
that the Church is a very altered and deteriorated pro- 
fession. 1883 F. Hall in Nation (N. Y.) XXXVII. 434/3 
The deteriorating, if not debasing, mode of existence. 

Deterioration (d/ti^rior* 1 -Jan), [a. V, de- 
terioration (15th c. in Godef. Suppl.), n. of aclion 
f. de'le'riorer, L. deteriordre to Deteriokate.] 

The action or process of deteriorating, a growing 
or making worse ; a deteriorated condition, 

>6s8 Phillips, Deterioration, a making worse. 1727-51 
Chambers Cyct. s. v., When the deterioration of a com- 
modity, seixed by an officer, arises from the fault of the 
keeper, he is answerable for the same. 1823 J, IJadcock 
Dom.Amnsem. 28 To preserve the article from deterioration. 
1841 W. Spalding Italy ff It. I si. I. 24 In our floating 
notions of Italian character, we grievously exaggerate the 
extent of its deterioration. 1842 Manning Serm. (1848 > 1. 
i. 7 (Except in penitents^ the whole life of a man from birth 
to death is a deterioration. He is ever becoming worse. 
1875 ScRiVKNEa Led. Text N. Test. 5 The process of de- 
terioration may be carried on for many generations lofMSS. J. 

Hence Deteriora'tionist, one who holds that 
deterioration, not progress, is the order of things. 

1816T. L. Peacocx Headlong Hall i, Mr. Escot, the de- 
teriorat tonist. i86tlVestm. Rev. Apr. 591 In the true tone 
of the deteriorationist who amused everyone so much thirty 
years since. 1875 Conicmp. Rev. XXV. 740 Mr. Foster 
. . the perfectibifist, and Mr. Escot.. the deteriorationist, 
l2ke sides so opposite on the subject of human life. 

Deteriorative (drt!<»-ridn?Uv\ a. [f. L. de- 
teriorat-, ppl. stem of deteriordre (see above) + 
-ive.] Causing or tending to deterioration. 

1800 Bentham Wks. (1838-43) X. 346 The deteriorative ex- 
pedient of removal of moisture by heat. 1808 G. EowAaus 
Pract. Plan ii. 13 Pretended plans of improvement .. which 
are actually ruinous, or deteriorative. 1870 Richardson in 
Nature 23 Oct. 618/2 The whole course of life had under- 
gone a deteriorative change. 

Deterior at or (dAio-rior^ta-O. [agent-n. in 
L. form, from deteriordre to Detekiobate.] One 
who or that which deteriorates. 

1857 H. Miller Test. Rocks vi. 234 It is man. .that is the 
deleriorator of man. 1883 Daily Tel. 25 Apr. 3 Cities Bre 
great deteriorators of physical strength. 

DeteTiorism, nonce-wd. [f. L. deterior (see 
above) + -ism.] The doctrine that the tendency of 
things is to grow worse. 

1880 Goldw. Smith in All. Monthly No. 268. 21 2 Meliorism 
and the opposite theory, which we suppose must be called 
deteriorism. 

Deterio'rity. rare. [f. L. deterior + -ity : cf. 
superiority] The being of worse or inferior 
quality; poorer or lower quality ; worseness. 

1692 Ray Dissol. World 43 Their holding out for some 
Generations against the inconveniencies of the Air, or de. 
teriority of Diet. 1719 \V. Wood Surv. Trcute 358 The 
Exchange to all the Parts of the World would alter in pro- 
portion to the Deteriority of our Standard. 

t Dete»rm, v. Obs. [f. De- prefix + Teioi, 
after L. determindre : cf. also OF. termer to end, 
fix, determine.] By-form of Determine v. 

1423 J as. I Kingis Q. xiii, Determyt furth therewith in 
myn entent.,1 tuke conclusion Sum new thine to write. 
1513 Douglas AZneis x. v. 62 Rot Turnus hes determit, as 
certane thing, Grct garnysonys to send betwix thame sone. 
1533 Uellkmden Ltvy v. (1822) 418 The Faderis. .determit 
to abide on the returning of thare legalis fra the tempil of 
Delphos. 1535 Coverdale Dan. ix. 24 LXX wekes are 
determed ouer thy people and ouer thy holy cite. 1551 
Turner Herbal 1. (1568) D vj b, I dare not plainly dcterme, ' 
that it was the right clematitis. 1573 Twyne sEntid xn. Kk 
iv b, Therwith 1 am determd. 1647 H. More Song 0/ Soul 
u. 1. 11. lix, For to determ The hid conditions of vitalitie. 
Hence Dele Truing vbl. sb. 

1535 Coverdale i Esdras ix. 17 And so the matter was 
a aetermyngcvuttll the new moone. 

Determent (drt5*jmcnt). [f. Deteh v. ] + 
-ment.] The action or fact of deterring ; trans/. 
a means of deterring, a deterring circa mstancc. 

1646 Sia T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. viii. 31 g Nor witl the ill 
successe of some be made a sufficient determent unto others. 
1653 Hammond On 1 Cor. i. 23. 542 A mighty delerrcment 
and discouragement. 1661 Boyle Style 0/ Script. Pref., 
But these, Sir, are not all the Deterrments that Oppos'd my 
Obeying You. 1684 Bunyan Pilgr. u. m That also shall 
be ho far from being to my Determent. 1764 Mem. G. 
Psalmana ar 24 Rather a determent than an effectual 
means. 1876 J. Grant Hist. India I. lvi. 284/x Cornwallis 
executed nine for the determent of others. 

Deterininabrlity. [f. next : see -ity.] The 
quality of being determinable. 

X825 Coleridge Aids Reft. (1848) I. 195 The power of pro* 
posing an ultimate end, the determinability of the will by 
ideas. 1877 ^" Cairo Philos. Kant 11. xviti. 624 Beyood 
this mere formal principle of dsterm inability, there is a 
transcendental principle of complete determination. 

Determinable (d/ta jminab'l ), a. [In ME., 
a. OF. determinable fixed, determinate, ad. L. de- 
termindbilis (Tertull.) that has an end, finite. In 
later use, following the ordinary analogy of adjs. 
in -able, in which sense it has also been revived in 
mod.F. (Not in Cotgr. ; 1878 in Diet. Acad.)] 

fl. Fixed, definite, determined* Obs. 

^1315 E. E. A Hit. P. A. 503 In sauter is said a verce 
ouverte pat spekei a poynt determynabte. i486 Bk. St. 
Albans, Her. A v a^Ther be ix. vices contrary to gentilmen 
of the wiche v. ben indetermynable and iiij. determynable. 
«5*$ Ld, Uekne»s Eroiss. II. cexxti. IccxviiLl 686 The 



kynge hath comma unded me togyue yon a determynable 
am»wcre to your rcquestes. 1646 Sik T. IJxownk Pseud. Ep. 
vi. i. 280 ^ et were there no smalt difficulty to set downe 
a determinable Chronology. 

2. Capable of being determined ; proper to be 
determined, a. Capable of being, or proper to be, 
legally or authoritatively decided or settled. 

>4»5 Act 1 Hen. VI J, c 7 The same Rescous and His. 
phcysance shall be Felony, enquirahle and determin2ble as 
is aforesaid. 1570-6 Lam oar de Peramb. Kent (1826) 165 
Certaine principalt points concerning the Port townet, be 
determinable at Shipwey onely. Hooker EccL Pol. 

\\. (1632) no Affairs.. which were not determinable one W2y 
or other by the Scripture. c\U& Howei.L Lett. (1655) IV. 
iv. xvi. 39 A Forest hath her Court.. where matters are as 
pleadable and determinable, as at Westniio&ter-Hal). 1685 
Col. Rec. PenMsylv. I. 248 All Causes not Determin2ble by 
y* Respective County Courts. 1827 Hallam Const. Hist. 
(1876) III. xvii. 307 To prepare all mot ters determ ina hie In 
parliament. 1845 Ld. Campbell Chancellors (1857) I. 2ix. 
281 Matters determinable by your common law. 

b. Capable of being definitely limited, fixed, as- 
signed, or laid down. 

1581 MuLCASTP.a Positions (1887^ 261 The Elementarie 
tnne ? determinable not by yeares, but by sufficieocie. z6u 
R. I entoh Usury 1. iii. 15 Every intentioo. .is determinable 
by the act it selfe to be good or bad. 1794 G. Adauh Nat. 
ff Ext. Philos. 111. x^xvi. 96 Standards of space and velocity 
arc also determinable. 

C Capable of being definitely ascertained 
(a) as to fact or identity, {b) as to meaning or 
character. 

1658 Si a T. Bkowne Gard, Cyrus Wks. II. 522 What is 
the most lasting herb or seed, seems not easily determinable. 
» 748 HARTLEVttfie-rr'. Man x. iii. 274 These words being de- 
terminable only by means of the known words to which they 
are joined. Ibid. 348 Relations . . not determinable witn 
Certainty and Precision. 1846 Ellis Elgin Marb. I. 29 One 
remarkable little spot is also determinable with certainty. 
1846 Grote Greece t. xviii. (1862) II. 447 Whether Sidon or 
Tyre was the most ancient, seems not determinable 1880 
Gunther Fishes 314 Some of the earliest determinable fish 
remains. 

3. Liable to be terminated or to come to an end ; 
terminable (esft. in Law). 

1584 R. Scot Discov. Witchcr. vm. iii. 130 The divels death, 
whose life he held to be determinable and mortall. 1677 
Hal* Prim. Orig-. Man. iv. viii. 376 It presents all our en- 
joyments as determined or determinable in a short time. 
1707 Lottd. Gat. No. 4382/4 In Lease forjM Years, determin- 
able on one, two and three Lives. J815 T. Jekfersom Writ. 
(1830) IV. 260 A truce determinable on the first act of im- 
] pressment. 1848 Wharton Law Lex., Determinable Free- 
) holds, estates for life, which may determine upon future 
i contingencies before the life for which they are created 
I expires. 1876 Digbv Real Prop. v. 229 note, Here the estate 
would be an estate determinable upon the specified event. 
Hence Dete rminableness. rare. 
J727 HaileyvoI II,Z?^r»///«<j^/< , w«j | capablenessof being 
I determined or decided. 1775 in Ash ; and in mod. Diets. 

Determinably (d/t5uminabli), adv. [f. prec. 

+ -ly 2 .] In a determinable manner, f a. De- 
finitely, precisely, b. Jn a way or to a degree that 
can be determined ; ascertainably. 

1375 Baabolr Bruce iv. 677 It wes vounderfull, perfay. 
How ony man throu stcris may Knaw the thingis that ar 
to cum l3eterminabilly. 1609 Sir E. Hohv Let. to T. Higgins 
60 Augustine.. doth plainly and determinablie conclude that 
they are not Diuini Cancnis. Mod. A substance of which 
the granules are determinably smaller. 

TJete'rminacy. rare. [f. Determinate a. : 
see -ac Y.J The quality of being determinate ; dc- 
terminateness t definiteness. 

1873 Atkinson tr. Hctmholtsfs Pop. Sci. Led. 80 Yet 
the ear solves its probtem with the greatest exactness, cer- 
tainty, and determinacy. 

Determinant (drtauminant), a. and sb, [ad. 
L. detennittdnt-em, pr. pple. of determindre to 
Determine: cf. F. determinant (Trevoux 1752).] 

A. adj. Determining ; that determines ; deter- 
minative. 

1610 W. Folk Ingham Art o/Survcy iv. v. 84 Determinant 
Valuation concludes and determines the Right and Interest 
of the Possident by Alienation of the Fee or Possession. 
1686 Goao Celest. Bodies 11. i. 152 The Sun and Moon alone 
..cannot be the Causes preparatory or determinant of a 
Showre. 1825 Coleridge Aids Rejl. 280 Some other 
Principle which has been made determinant of his Wilt 
i860 Ruskih M<hl. Paint. Y. vm. iv. $ 8 His usual draw, 
ings from nature ., being both commemorative and deter- 
minant ..determinant, in that they record an impression 
received from the place theie and then, together with the 
principal arrangement of the composition in which it was 
afterwards to be recorded. 1888 J. Mahtinkau Study of 
Relig. 1. 11. i. ait He rightly appropriates the word Cause 
to the determinant act. 1892 Current Hist. (Detroit, M ich.) 
II. 73 A new determinant factor of unknown power. 

B. sb. One who or that which determines. 

1. In University Hist. (repr. med.L. deter mi- 
nans, A determining Bachelor : see Determine 
v . 1 3, Determination 4. 

U449 (2 Jan.) in Registr. Univ. Ox/, (O. H.S.> I. 2 
Magistn determinantium. 15.. Ibid. II. ]. m {Title of 
Official List) Nomina determinantium.] 1864 D Lainc in 
Pref. to La udcr's Dewtie of Kyngis 6 Two years later, in due 
course of his academical studies, this Guillelmus Lauder ap- 
pears among the Determinants in that College ; which shows 
that he had qualified himself for taking his Master's degree. 
1887 A ; Clark Reg. Univ. Oxf II. t. 53, 12 Mar. 1586 this 
Committee decided that.. Whereas in times past collectors 
had exacted unfairly large sums from the determinants, 
they should in future exact only ltd. from each deter- 
minant. 

34* -2 



DETERMINANTAL. 

2. A determining factor or agent ; a ruling ante- 
cedent, a conditioning element; a defining word 
or clement. 

1686 Goad Celest. Bodies 11. i. 150 Not because they have 
no determinant, but because 'tis unknown. 1809-10 Cole- 
ridge Friend '(1865) 173 We should . . make Malta the direct 
object and final determinant of the war. 1825 — A ids Re/l, 1 
67 His own will is the only and sufficient determinant of all he 
is, and all he dees. 1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton MetaPh.xxxni. 
(18 w) II. 266 Considering the Representative Faculty in 1 
Subordination to its two determinants, the faculty of Repro- 
duction, and the faculty of Comparison or Elaboration. 1869 
Far rah Fam. Speech iii. 89 In Aryan the determinant pre- 
cedes the thing determined. 188a Palgrave in Grosart I 
Spenser's Wks. IV. p. cvii, Points .. taken as determinants 
of date. 1887 F. Hall in Nation (N. V.) XLI V. §7/3 Good 
usage — the sole determinant, in general, of what is accept* 
able in language. 1894 Pop. Sci. Monthly June 1 80 Am- 
phimixis alone could never produce a multiplication of the 
determinants. 

3. Math. The sum of the products of a square 
block or ' matrix * of quantities, each product con- 
taining one factor from each row and column, and 
having the pins or minus sign according to the 
arrangement of its factors in the block. 

A determinant is commonly denoted by at - " 2 rt 3 I 
writing the matrix with a vertical line on bi b$ 
each side, thus — _ c\ ca £3 ( 

Originally applied (in Latin form), in 1801, # by Gauss 
(Disgnis. Arithmet. 180 § v. § 154 Mo a special class of 
these functions on the nature of which the properties of 
certain quadratic forms depend ; thence adopted m French 
by Cauchy. 

1843 Cavley (title), On the Theory of Determinants. 1853 
Sylvester mPhil. Trans. CXLII1. 1. 543-4 Determinant. 
-This word is used throughout in the single sense, after 
which it denotes the alternate or hemihedral function the 
vanishing of which is the condition of the possibility of the 
coexistence of a certain number of homogeneous linear 
equations of as many variables. 1885 Salmon Higher 
Algebra 338 Cauchy introduced the name ' determinants 
already applied by Gauss to the functions considered by 
him, and called by him * determinants of quadratic forms '. 

Determina'ntal, a. Math. [f. prec. + -al.] 
Relating to determinants : see Determinant B. 3. 

1879 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. 1. 1. § 337 Roots . . of a 
determinantal equation. 189a Daily News 24 Mar. 3/5 
Essay on ' Determinantal Theorems \ 

Determinate (dft5umin<?c), ///. a. [ad. L. 
(letermindl-zis, pa. pple. of determinare to Deter- 
mine.] That has been or is determined : in the 
chief senses of the verb. 

A. as pa. pple. = Determined. Obs. or arch. 

C1391 Chaucer Astrol. 1. § 21 Sterres fixes with hir longi- 
tudes & latitudes determynat. Ibid. it. § 18 heading, To 
knowe the degrees of the longitudes of fixe sterres after that 
they ben determinat in thin astrolabie. 1471 Riplev Comp. j 
Alch. Ep. in Ashm. (1652) in By Raymond and others de- ' 
termynate. 1560 in Strype Ann. Ref. l.xvii. 216 So that j 
their causes be determinate within three weeks, c 1600 ! 
Shaks. Sonn. lxxxvii, My bonds in thee are all determinate. 
1885 Bridges Nero 11. iii. 8/2 The seasons, lady, Of divina- 
tion are determinate By stars and special omens. 

B. adj. 

1. Definitely bounded or limited, in time, space, 
extent, position, character, or nature ; definite, 
fixed ; clearly defined or individualized ; distinct, 
as opposed to vagiu, undefined, or indefinite. 

c T386 Chaucer Friars T. 161 Han ye figure thanne deter- 
minat In helle ther yc been in youre estat? 1308 Trevisa 
Batth. De P. R. xui. i. (Tollem. MS.), Water hab no de- 
terminate qualite, noher eoloure, nober sauoure. 1432-50 
tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 287 A determinate place in the ryuer 
that is abowte Lincoln. 1532 More Con/ut. Tindale Wks. 
721/2 The saluacion of any determinate persone yet liuying. 
J548 Hall Chron. 245 b, Taken and concluded for a deter- 
minate season. 1613J. Salkeld Treat. Attgeis 22 They 
seeme to define some determinate number of Angels. 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 602 Plants are all figurate and determinate, 
which inanimate Bodies are not. 1662 Hobbes Seven Prob. 
Wks. 1845 VI 1. 16 A certain and determinate distance. 
1705 Berkeley Commonpl. Bk. Wks, 1871 IV. 443 The 
clear and determinate meaning of my words. 1767 Black- 
stone Comm. II. 140 The possession of lands or tenements, 
for some determinate period. 1777 Priestley Matt. $ Spir. 
(1782) 1. 1. u [It] must be.. round, or square, or of some 
other determinate form. 1818 Hallam Mid. Ages (1841) I. 
vii. 522 Consecrated bishop without any determinate see. 
1845 H. Rogers Ess. I. iii. 102 He has clothed the deter- 
minate quantities of arithmetic in the universal symbols I 
of algebra. 1852 - Eel. Faith (i8 S3 > 201 In time, my 
doubts, as usual, assumed a determinate shape. 1871 
B. Stewart Heat § 112 Determinate vapour pressure cor- 
responds to determinate temperature. 187s Maine Hist. 
Inst. xii. 351 The sovereign is a determinate human superior. 

b. Limited, restricted, finite: opposed to in- 
finite, unbounded. 

1586 Feane Blaz. Gentrie 33 The determinate glury of an 
earthly prince. 1604 T. Wright Passions 11. \. 50 Our soule 
being of a determinate power and activitie cannot attend 
exactly to twoo vehement and intensive operations together. 
1608 J. King Serm. St. Mary's 6 A superiority .. over 
limited and determinate chardges. 

C. Math. Having a fixed value or magnitude. 
(Opp. to indeterminate) ; determinate number, ' 
problem : see quots. 

172a Wollaston Relig. Nat. i. 13 As determinate and im- 
mutable as any ratio's are in mathematics. 1727 51 Cham- 
aERS Cycl. % Determinate problem,'^ that which has but one, 
or aUeast but a certain number of solutions, in contradis- j 
tinction to an indeterminate problem, which admits of in- ; 
finite solutions. Ibid. s. v. Number, A determinate Number 
is that referred to some given unit ; as a ternary, ur three ; j 
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which is what we properly call a number. 1879 Thomson 
& Tait Nat. Phil. 1. 1. § 327, This problenus essentially de- 
terminate, but generally has multiple solutions. 1885 Wat- 
son & Burb. Elcctr. «r Magtu 59 There exists one determi- 
nate function u which has the given value at each point of S. 

d. Bot, Of inflorescence: In which the terminal 
flower bud opens first, followed by those on the 
lateral branches ; definite, centrifugal. 

1880 Gray Struct. Bot. v. 144 The kinds of Inflorescence 
are all reducible to two types.. Indeterminate and Deter- 
minate. 

2. Settled, fixed, so as not to vary. 

1526-34 Tindale Acts ii. 23 The determinat counsell and 
foreknoweledge of God. 1543-4 Act 35 Hen. VIII, c. 9 
The which order. .shall stande..for a full determinate order. 
1559 Primer in Priv. Prayers (1851) 10 A determinate 
fourme of praiyng. 1581 Pettie Guazzo*s Civ. Conv. 1. 
(1586) 21 There can be no certaine and determinate science, 
from particular to particular. 1625 K. Long tr. Barclay's 
Argenis it. xvii. 120 To what end is the freedome of man, 
if he cannot avoid the determinate order of the stapes ? 
1726 Butlek Serin. Hum. Nat. ii, Virtue and religion 
. . require . . that every action be directed by some determinate 
rule. 1855 Brim ley Ess. 22 (Tennyson) Smitten with a 
determinate aversion to popularity. 1861 Mill Utilit. i. 4 
There should be a determinate order of precedence among 
them. 

3. Finally determined upon or decided ; express- 
ing a final decision ; definitive ; conclusive, final. 

1533-4 Act 25 Hen. VIII, c. 12 The determinate and plaine 
iudgementes of the said sondrie vniuersitees. 1540-1 Elyot 
Image Gov, 25 Not onely myne opinion herein, but also 
my determynate sentence. 1566 Painter Pal, Pleas. 1. 29 
To consulte vppon some determinate aunswere. 1589 Nashe 
in Grectie'sMenaphon Pref. (Arb.) 14, 1 had rather referre it, as 
a disputatiue plea to diuines than set it downe as a determi- 
nate position. 1609 Bible (Douay) Jer, xv. Comm., He con- 
firmeth the same determinate sentence of their punishment. 
i7ii Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) HI. v. iii. 303 The Reason- 
ableness of a proportionate Taste, and determinate Choice. 
1803 Wellington in Gurw. Desp. II. 151 note, No deter- 
minate reply could be given to the letter. 

4. Determined upon, intended. 

1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1. 235 To drive him 
from his determinat purpose. 1601 Shaks. Twel. N. II. i. 11 
My determinate voyage is meere extrauagancie. 

0. Fixed in mind or purpose, determined, re- 
solved, resolute. 

1587 Holinsheo Chron. W.I list. Scot. 316/1 That thing the 
heart thought and was determinat to do. 1598 Barret 
Theor. War res 1. i. 8 Men . . of determinate minds and 
courage. ^ 1686 F. Spence tr. Varillas' Ho. Media's 309 The 
most active and determinate adventurer of his age. 1727 
Fielding Love in Sev. M^asq. Wks. 1775 1. 46 Nor am I per- 
fectly determinate what species of animals to assign him to. 
1779-81 Johnson L. P., Prior Wks. 111. 143 A Tory so 
ardent and determinate that he did not willingly consort 
with men of different opinions. 1827 Carlyle Misc. (1857) 
1. 58 Men of cool judgment, and determinate energetic 
character. 

t Determinate, v. Obs, [f. ppl. stem of L. 
determinare : see prec] 

1. trans. To determine in time, space, or com- 
pass ; to terminate, end, bound, limit. 

i$6z}V™V.x Four ScoirThre Quest. Vfks. 1888 1. 125 Gifwe 
. .limit at is and determinatis nocht the wisdum of God be our 
phantasie. 1593 Shaks. Rich. II, 1. iii. 150 The slye slow 
[Fol. 2, flye slow] houres shall not determinate The datelesse 
limit of thy deere exile, a 1638 Meoe Rem. Apoc. Wks. 
(1672) in. 602 Who would have them [prophetic months] 
taken for bare days, and determinated in the persecution of 
Antiochus. 1671 Crowne yulianallp. Ded., I have nothing 
to determinate my sight, hut a bright and serene sky. 

2. To determine or decide (a controversy or issue). 
1647H. M ore Songo/Soulw. hi. iv. vii, Butlet more hardy 

wits that truth determinate. 1653 — Antid. Ath. 1. ix. § 4. 
27 They do plainly determinate the controversy. 1715 Mrs. 
T. Barker Exilius 1 . 83 Sent for. . to give my determinating 
Voice before the Senate. 

b. intr. To decide, come to a decision. 
1639 Mrq. of Hamilton Expjan. Oath «$• Covenant 15 To 
treat, consult, or determinate in any matter of state. 165a 
Earl Monm. tr. Bcntivoglio's Hist. Relat. 6 The absolute 
authority of determinating residing in the chief magistracies 
of every City. 

3. trans. To ordain, appoint. 

1636 E. Dacres tr. MachiaveVs Disc. Livy I. 83 The free 
government propounds honours and rewards upon some 
worthy and determinated occasions. 1652 Gaule Maga. 
strom. 151 Although nature and every naturall agent be., 
determinated to one effect. 

4. To direct to some end ; to determine the course 
of; to guide authoritatively or decisively. 

1626 Fenner Hidden Manna (in Spurgeon Treas, Dav. 
Ps. xxv.), A determinating of the very will. 1653 H. More 
Antid. Ath. 1. xi. (1662) 35 To determinate the course of 
the Spirits into this or that part of the Body. 1659 
Pearson Creed I. 43 If we should apprehend more 
Gods than one, 1 know not what could determinate us in 
any instant to the actual adoration of any one. a 1683 
Whichcote Disc, (1703) III. 36 'lis no disparagement to 
the Highest and wisest to be ruled and determinated by 
the reason of things. x686 Goad Celcst, Boilies 1. xii. 61 
This Aspect, apt to cause Winds, is apt also to determinate 
them to the West and to the South. 

5. To fix upon definitely, define, individualize, 
identify. 

1681 H. More Exp, Dan. iv. Notes 123 The person is 
determinated in Artaxerxes. 1681 Clanvill Sadducismus 
u. 237 Though the Sir. name of the party be wanting, yet he 
is determinated so by other circumstances. 

6. To render determinate or definite. 

1672 Gregory in Rigaud Corr, Sci. Men (1841) II. 236 The 
most ready general method, .for determinating all equations. 



DETERMINATION. 

7. To ascertain definitely. 

1665-6 Phil. T rans. I. 297 The more precise determinating 
of the Difference of Meridians. 1788 Priestlkv Led. Hist. 
n. xii. 96 As nearly .. as their coarse observations would 
enable them to determinate. 

Hence DeteTminated a., Dete rminating 
vbl. sb. and a. 

1626 [See sense 4]. 1635 Pagitt Christ ianogr. 1. iii. (1636) 
137 A prefixed and determinated time of monthes or yeeres. 
a 1693 Urqujhart Rabelais 111. xliii. 353 His final judging 
and determinating of Suits of Law, by the mcer Chance 
of the Dice. 1715 [See sense 2], 

Dete'rminately, adv. [f. Determinate a, 
+ -LY 2.]' In a determinate manner. 

1. By way of final decision ; conclusively, finally. 
1509 Fisher Fun, Scrm. Ctess Richmond Wks. (1876) 293 

She sholdc. the morowe after make answer of her mynde 
determynatly. 1669 Woooheaq St. Teresa 1. xxxv. (1671) 
260, 1 did never determinately conclude. 1729 Butler 
Serm. Wks. 1874 II. 24 Conscience .. pronounces determin- 
ately some actions to be in themselves just, right, good. 1736 
— Anal, il vii. 27o > Those Persons . . insist upon it as de- 
terminately conclusive. 1792 R. Burke in Burke's Corr. 
(1844) III. 489 The ministers had made up their minds 
determinately to a strict neutrality. 

2. Definitely, distinctly, exactly, precisely. 

1529 More Com/, agst. Trib. ni.Wks.1225/2 Yet can not the 
vse of them lightly stand indifferent, but determinately must 
either be good or bad. 1551 T. Wilson Logike (1580) 21 b, 
Wordes, whiche determmatly doe betoken some one cer- 
taine thyng. ^1653 Gouge Comm. Heb. xiii. 8, 1. Indefi- 
nitely, time after time. 2. Determinatly, to the end of the 
world. 1759 Warner in Phil. Trans. LI. 307 A discovery of 
the fact, could it be determinately made, would prove of very 
little consequence. 1830 Gleig Country Curate I . xiv. 274, 
I cannot pronounce the night, .the most determinately miser- 
able which it has been my lot to speDd. 

b. With a definite purpose, purposely. 

1862 Darwin Fertil. Orchids v. 203 All these parts seemed 
determinately contrived that the plant should never he 
fertilised. 

3. With settled purpose ; resolutely, determinedly; 
with determination. 

1556 J. Heywood Spider <y F, xiv. 60 When he sawe . . 
The spider, thus bent determinately. He thought it foly 
him to contrary. 1653 H. More Antid. Ath. 111. xvi. (1712) 
140 Observed to fight determinately over such and such 
a City. 1724 Swift Woods Execution, Determinately bent 
to take revenge upon him. 1755 Fox in H. Walpole Mem. 
Geo. //(1847) II. App. 386 The Duke of Devonshire is .. 
determinately against it. 1860 Froude Hist. Eng. V. 69 
A servant determinately idle. 188 1 E. Coxon Basil PI. 11. 
176 For all her weakness, she spoke determinately. 

Dete'rminateness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being determinate. 

1. Definiteness, distinctness, preciseness. 

169a Covt. Grace Conditional 14 No way evacuating 
either the efficacy or determinateness of God's Election. 
1846 Poe N. P. Willis Wks. 1864 1 1 1 . 30 The word fancy is 
used with very little determinateness of meaning. 1884 tr. 
Lotze's Metaph. 31 Each of their marks., has been limited 
to a completely individual determinateness. 

2. Decidedness of judgement or choice ; resolute- 
ness; determination. 

1652 Gaule Magastrom. 22 He reprooves .. their . . 
peremptory determinatenes, 'Ye say, it will be to day'. 
1814 Jane Austen Mans/. Park (1851) 83 His determi* 
nateness and his power se:med to make allies unneccessary. 

Determination (dAsumin^'Jan). [a. F. de- 
termination (Oresme 14th a), or ad. L. determiud- 
tidn-em t n. of action from determinare to Deteu- 
jiine.] The action of determining, the condition 
of being determined. 

1. A bringing to an end ; a coming to an end ; 
ending; termination, arch. (exc. as in b). 

1483 Cath. Angl. 98 A Determynacion, determinncio, 
diffinicio. 1526 Pile r. Per/. (1531 ) 93 b, A conclusyon or a full 
determinacyon of the mater. 1584 R. Scyr Discov. Witchcr, 
vii. xv. 123 The determination and ceasing of oracles. 1586 
A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 63 By reason of the over- 
hasty determination of his life. 1634-5 Brereton Trav. 
(1844) 153 After the determination of the thirteen years. 1659 
Btirtorfs Diary (1828) IV..324 After the end or other deter- 
mination of this Parliament. 1668 Culpepper & Cole 
Barthol. Anat. iv. i. 336 All other Bones save the Teeth 
have a certain determination of their growth : but the Teeth 
grow continually. 1794 Paley Evid. it. vi. (1817) 151 A date 
subsequent to the determination of Pilate's government. 
1874 Stubbs Const. Hist. II. xvi. 465 The war continued 
. . seeming year by year further removed from a determina- 
tion. 

b. Law. (esp. in Conveyancing) The cessation 
of an estate or interest of any kind. 

1495 Act 11 Hen. VI I % c. 54 § 4 After the. . dettermynacions 
of the states . . by detb without beires male or eny other wise. 
1581 W. Stafford Exam, Compl. i. (1876) 18 Such landcs 
as come to our handes .. by determination, and ending of 
such termes of yeares. 1818 Cruise Digett (ed. 2) VI. 465 
To take effect on the determination of the estate tail. 1827 
Jarman Powelts Devises II. 321 A devise of real estate to 
the heirs of a person living at the determination of the prior 
estates. 1875 Act 38-9 Vict. c. 92 § 4 Determination of 
tenancy means the cesser of a contract of tenancy by reason 
of effluxion of time or from any other cause. 1891 Law 
Reports Weekly Notes 79/1 Immediately after the deter- 
mination of defendant's tenancy. 

2. The ending of a controversy or suit by the 
decision of a judge or arbitrator ; judicial or authori- 
tative decision or settlement (of a matter at issue). 

1494 Fabvan Chron. vii. 396 To abyde all suche deter- 
mynacion and iudgement. 1553 T. Wilson Rhet. 6 The 
Judges'before whom he knowetn the determinacion of his 
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cause resteth. 165a Nkgiiham tr. Setden's Mare CI. 22 
The Nations to whose determination the matter was com- 
mitted. 1737 Col. Rec. Pennsytv. IV. 187 Upon the final Deter- 
mination of our Disputes. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 116 
In the determination of this question the identity of virtue 
and knowledge is found to be involved. 1891 Sia R. V. 
Williams in Law Times' Rep. LXV. 609/x The general 
question of the right of the licensee was not essentialto the 
determination of that case. 

b. The decision arrived at or promulgated; n 
determinate sentence, conclusion, or opinion. 

1 jos Purvey Remonstr. (1851) 73 That ech determinacioun 
of the chirche of Rome is trewe on ech side, 1460 Ca re rave 
Chron. 306 The detcrminacion of the Cherch and the 
Doctouns . . ar plcynly ageyn Holy Scripture. i<<a Aap. 
Hamilton Cateek. (1884) % The decisiouns and determina- 
tiouns of general counsallis. 1648 Milton Tenure Kings 
(1650) 59 l'he deer and positive determination of all who 
have wntt n on this argument, 1711 AaoisosSpcct. No. 123 
r 5 1 hey were neither of them dissatisfied with the Knight's 
Determination. 1785 T. Balguy Disc. 7 $ To listen to our 
Saviour* determination,— ' He that is without sin'. 187s 
Jowktt Plato (ed. a) V. 180 We must run a risk, .in coming 
to any determination about education. 

f 3. The settlement of a question by reasoning 
nr argumentation ; discussion. Obs. 

c 1400 Test. Love i. (R.), These clerkes sain, and in deter- 
minacion shewen, that three things hauen the names of 
Goddes been cleaped. 1593 Bp. Anorswes {title). A Deter- 
mination concerning Oaths. 

f 4. The resolving of a Question or maintaining of 
a thesis In a scholastic disputation ; spec, in Uni- 
versity history, the name of certain dispntations 
which followed admission to the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts, and completed the taking of that degree, 
Qualifying the stodent for proceeding to the resi- 
dence and exercises required for the Master's 
degree. Obs. exc. Hist. 

Determination took place regularly in the Lent following 
presentation for the B.A., and consisted originally in the 
determining by disputation of questions in grammar and 
logio • It was originally, it would appear, a voluntary dis- 
putation got up by the Bachelors themselves in imitation of 
the magisterial Inception, but it was early recognized and 
enforced by the Universities.' (Rev. H. Rashdall.) 

[1408 in Mnnim. Acad. Oxon. (Rolls) I. 241 Quia per 
solemnesdeterminationes Bachillariorum in facultale artium 
nostra mater Oxonix universitas multipliciter honoratur. 
15x7 Statutes 0/ Corpus Chr. Coll., Oxon., c. xxiv, liacca- 
laurei artium^ complete prius post gradum baccalaureatus 
et determinationes triennio . . ad gradum magistrate . . pro- 
moveantur.l 1665 J . Buck in Peacock Stat. Cambridge 
(184OADP. B 79! he Vice. Chancellor dismisseth the Answerer 
..then he beginneth his Determination. 1693-4 Gibson in 
Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 219 There is a Statute . . which 
upon extraordinary occasions allows twice Austins instead 
of Determinations. 1716 Amherst Terr* Pit. xlii. 223 The 
manner of tbis determinatinn is as follows. All persons, 
that have taken their bachelor of arts degree since the Lent 
preceding, are obliged to dispute twice in one of the public 
schools .-. and go to prayers at St. Mary's Church every 
Saturday morning. 181a in Fowler Hist. Corpus Chr. Coll. 
302 The whole business and ceremony of Determination 
having been now by competent authority abolished in the 
University. 1866 Rogers Agric. Prices I. v. 121 The 
Determination Feast, that is the festival following the as- 
sumption of the Bachelor's Degree, generally took place on 
iT r n VC f Iucsdav - 1868 H - Anstev Mnnim. Acad. Oxon. 
(Kollsl Introd. 8a It was undoubtedly from the superior 
importance attached to logical studies that the name 1 de- 
termination ' took its rise, the examination for the bachelor's 
degree consisting mainly of questions to be determined by 
the candidate. 1887 A. Clark Regr. Univ. Ox/. (O.H.S.) 
II. 1. 63 All traces of determination have now disappeared 
from the procedure of the University. The last relic of it 
was abolished in 1855. .. To such a base end had 'deter- 
mining ' come. 

6. The determining of bounds or fixing of limits ; 
delimitation ; definition ; a fixing of the extent, 
position, or identity (^anything). 

1594 Hook e« Ecct. Pol. 1. x. (161 1) 28 The particular deter, 
mination of the reward or punishment. 1606 Siiaks. Tr. 
tr. u. 11. 170 To make vp a free determination Twixt right 

and wmn tr t£*i Hnnt>irc T *~,;~*L ... „i..: t-i. __° 



c \ir ,^ u " nccuo1 stricter iJelermination? 

b. Williams Vermont 283 The determination made by ton- 
gress of the boundary lines, i860 Mansel Prolcg. Logica iv. 
112 .V. n . dcr such determinations as the conditions of my 
sensibility require. 1866 J. G. Murphy Comm. Exod. xii. 
latrod., lhe determination of the parties who are admissible. 
«877 J- Cairo Philos. Kant t. 165 The determinations of 
space are not consequences, but reasons, ol the positions of 
different parts of matter in relation to each other. 

b. Logic, {a) The rendering of a notion more 
determinate or definite by the addition of characters 
or determining attributes. (/;) A determining 
attribute. 

1644 Dicey Nat. Bodies 1. (1645) 5 ? T» ^ » Quality is 
nothing else but to be the determination or modification of 
the thing whose quality it is. 1838 Sia W. Hamilton Logic 
xl ti8e6)I. 194 Every series of concepts which has been 
obtained by abstraction, may be reproduced in an inverted 
order, when, .we, step by step, add on the several characters 
from which we had abstracted in our ascent. This process 
• - is called Determination, i860 Mansel Proleg. Logica vi. 
209 Determination . . consists in the reunion of attributes 
prev 10 usly separated by definition. 1864 Kowen Logic v. 107 
Unless one is regarded as an attribute or determination of 
the other. 1875 Towktt Plato (ed. 2) III. 595 The finite 
and infinite of Philolaus have become logical determinations 
in the Philebus. Ibid. IV. 266 A multitude of abstractions 
are created, .which become logical determinations. 
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6. The action of definitely ascertaining the posi- 
tion, nature, amount, etc. (</ anything). 
.1677 IUle Prim. Orif. Man. ill. ul 263 The determina. 
l l on . of J,™*^* their several Species. 1717 J. Keill 
Annn. CLcon. Pref. (1738) 48 l'he Determination of the Vis 
hlastica was the Thought of the learned John Uernouli. 
1793 fcNCLKFiaLO(f/7/f>, On the Determination of the Orbits 
w ,84S " 6 F " Dav tr - Simon's Anbn. Chem. 

181 The quantitative determination of earthy-phosphate 
sediments. 188a L. ii. Carll Treat. Calculus Variation 
£he determination of lnese constants Is not. . difficult, 
b. 1 he result ascertained by this action ; that 
which has been determined by investigation or 
calculation ; a conclusion, a solution. 
. >S7« BiLLrNcsLKY Euclid 1. L 9 The determination, which 
H the declaration of the thing required. 1646 Sta T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep iv. vi. 194 That persons drowned arise and float 
the math day . . is a questionable determination. 1807 T. 
I HOMspN Chem. (ed. 3) II. 16a The differences between their 
determinations were too great* 1831 Brewster Optics iii. 25 
As phdosophers have determined the index of refraction for 
a great variety of bodies, we are able, from those determin- 
ations, to ascertain the direction of anyray. 1857 Whkwell 
Hist. Induct. Sc. I. 105 Generally founded on astronomical 
determination*. 
7. Fixed direction towards some terminal point; 
decisive or determining bias. lit. and fig. 

1660 Bovle New Exp. Phys. Meek. t. 35 Others, whose 
motion has an opposite determination. 1710 J. Clarke 
Rohault's Nat. Phil. (1729) 1. 78 When a Body movea any 
particular way, the Disposition that it has to move that way, 
rather than any other, is what we call its Determination. 
1713 Aooison Guardian No. 100 f 7 The whole tribe of 
oglers gaye their eyes a flew determination. 1707-51 Cham- 
bers Cycl. s. v., Heavy bodies have a determination towards 
»»« centre of the earth. 1754 Edwaros Freed. Will 1. ii. 5 
When we speak of the Determination of motion, we mean 
causing the Motion of the Body to be such a Way, or ia such 
a Direction, rather than another. 1798 Malthls/v/*/. (1806) 
x \ \* A ** c real price of corn varies during periods 
sufficiently long to affect the determination of capital. 1836 
Sir W. Hamilton Discuss. (1852) 336 The determination 
g io C V°- 9 hurcn of Scotland., was not one of erudition. 
1881 Daily Neiits 10 Mar. 5/3 An increasing determination of 
historic aad genre painters towards landscape. 

b. spec. A tendency or flow of the bodily fluids, 
now esp. of the blood, to a particular part. 

1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1757) II. 203 The Distem- 
pers which proceed from an irregular and disorderly Deter- 
mination of the animal Spirits. 1805 W. Saunders Min. \ 
Waters 242 On account of the property of this natural j 
water., and from its rapid determination to the kidnies. 
1831 Scott Let. toA.Dvce 31 Mar. in Lochhart, Threatened 
with a determination of blood to the head. 1883 Syd. Soc. 
Lfx.. Determination, the active direction to a part ; as of 
blood to a special organ with increased vascular action. 

t8. The final condition to which anything has 
a tendency. Obs. 

1646 Sia T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. i. 50 The determination of 
ouick-silveris properly fixation, that of milke coagulation, and 
that of oyle and unctions bodies onely incrassation. 1707 
Curtos. inHnsb. «y Card. 340 Each Corpuscle of Salt returns 
into the primitive Determination which it holds from Nature. 

9. Mctaph. The definite direction of the mind 
or will toward an object or end, by some motive, 
regarded as an external force. 

c , South Serm. f Will for Deed (1715^ 389 Homage 
which Nature commands all Understandings to pay to it, 
by necessary Determination. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. 11. 
xxl 50 The determination of the will, upon inquiry, is fol- 
lowing the direction of that guide : and he that has a power 
to act or not to act, according as such determination directs, 
is a free agent ; such determination abridges not that power 
wherein liberty consists. 1727-51 Chambkrs Cycl. x Deter- 
minations, again, are either moral or physical : a moral 
determination is that proceeding from acause whicb operates 
morally. 1788 Reio Act. Powers tn. n. vi. 571 Dr. Hutche. 
son, considering all the principles of action as so many de- 1 
terminations or motions of the will. 

10. The mental action of coming to a decision ; 
the fixing or settling of a purpose ; the result of 
this ; a fixed purpose or intention. 

1548 Hall Chron. an. 8 Edw. IV. 203 Havyng a sure deter- 
minacion, fixed in their myndes. 1570-6 Lamrarde Peramb. 
Kent (i8a6) 237 King Alfred was in Kent when he made 
determination of this journey. 1577 B. Googe Hsresbach s 
Husb. 1. (1586) 8 Cato would have a man long in determin- 
ation to builde, but to plant and sowe out of hand. 1630 
R. Johnson's Kingd. <fr Comntw. iqt The English had no 
determination to leave them. 1794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. 
l/dolpho xx vi, Agitated with doubts and fears and contrary 
determinations. 1883 Sir T Martin Ld. Lyndhurst xvii. 
416 Lord Lyndhurst left office with the determination never 
again to return to it. Mod. From this determination no 
reasoning could move her. 

11. The quality of being determined or resolute ; 
determinedness, resoluteness. 

i8m Scott Nigel xxvii, Elizabeth possessed a sternness of 
masculine sense and determination which rendered even her 
weaknesses, .respectable, 18*9 Lytton Deverenx u. xi, If 
I had less determination in my heart, I could not love you 
so well. 1853 Sir H. Douglas Milit. Bridges (ed. 3) 145 
Never was . . operation executed with greater intelligence 
and determination. 1866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt (1868) 32 j 
There was an expression of acuteness and determination 
about him. 1875 F. Hall in Lippincott's Mag. XV. 345/2 
In the same spirit of determination. 

Determinative (d/toumint^tiv), a. and sb. 
[a. K. dtterminatif, ~ivc (15th c. in Godef. Suf>pl.\ 
f. ppl. stem of L. dcterminare to Determine: see 
-ive.] A. adj. 

1. Characterized by determining, deciding, or 
fixing ; serving or tending to determine or decide. 



DETERMINE. 

1655 Kra.mhall Ajst.HobbesUX That Individual action., 
cannot proceed from the ipecial influence and determinative 
power of a just cause. 1676 Galk Ctt. Gentiles III. 21 
1 his efficacious concurse, as it determines and applies the 
second cause to act, is . . termed determinative. 168* Lut- 
T«ei.L Brief Ret. (18^7) I. 205 Tbe day appointed for pro- 
nouncing the determinative sentence in the cause. i 7 i< tr 

Ec f L /V st >l' H h vi * ,5> ° Thc determinative Voice" 
of the Head of the Church. 1865 II ^ llano Plain T. v. 183 
Determinative of the character of life. 1884 Fairrairn in 
Contemp. Rrv. Mar. 360 l'he underlying conception, the 
determinative principle or idea. 

t b. Characterized by being determined or fixed. 
ai&p Halr Contempt., Christ Cmcif. (R.), Our Lord 
Christ s body could not be longer detained under the power 
o C c 1 n determinative time of three days. 
2. Serving to limit or fix the exlent, or the 
specific kind or character of anything : said of attri- 
butes or marks added with this purpose. Cf. B. 2. 

1607 J. Serceant Solid Philos. 3x0 The one. .is Common 
or Determinable properly by the other, and the other is 
Particular or Detenmnative of it. 171 1 Shaftesii. Charae. 
(1737) HI. vi. vL 185 If. .we wou'd needs add some exteriour 
marks, more declaratory and determinative of.. Virtue and 
Pleasure. i 7 a< Watts Logic 11. ii. f 5 The term. . is deter- 
minative and limits the subject to a particular part of its 
extension. 1865 Tvuoa Early Hist. Man. v. 99 The 
Egyptians do not seem to have got rid of their determi. 
native pictures. 1861 — Anthropol. vii. 771 These examples 
• «& lv c some idea of the principles of its [Chinese writtngl 
sound -characters and keys or determinative signs. 
B. sb. 

1. A determinative agent ; that which determines, 
decides, or impels in a given direction. 

183a Alstin Jurispr. O879) 1. xxvii. 511 A right of action 
is not merely considered as an instrument or means of redress 
but as a restraint or determinative from wrong. 

2. That which serves to determine or define the 
character or quality of something else. a. In 
hieroglyphic writing, an ideographic sign annexed 
to a word phonetically represented, for thc purpose 
of defining its signification. Thus in the ancient 
Egyptian hieroglyphics there were generic deter- 
minatives which indicated tbe class of notions to 
which the word belonged, determinatives of num- 
ber, etc. b. In Science of Language, a spoken 

I syllabic having an analogous function in some 
langnages ; also, a determinative or demonstrative 
word. 

186a Marsh Eng. Lang. iv. 67 Very many of the native 
Mono-syllables are mere Determinatives. 1862 Rawlinson 
Anc. Mon.\. iv. 81 Thc ' determinative ' of a god— thc sign, 
that is, which marks that the name uf a god is about to fol- 
low. 1875 Resqi h Egyptian Gram. 1 1 Plural nouns and 
adjectives usually . . take the sign ; or 11 1 after them as a 
determinative of plurality. 1881 Tvlqr Anthropol. vii. 173 
Even where they spelt words by their sounds, they had a 
remarkable way of adding what are called determinatives, 
which are pictures to confirm or explain the spelt word. 
1883 Sayce Fresh Light Anc. Mon. i. 18 Determinatives . . 
characters which have no phonetic value, but whicb deter- 
mine the class to which the word they accompany belongs. 

Dete'rminatively, adv. [f. prec. + -ly -'.] 
a. In a determinative manner ; so as to determine, 
t b rm Determin ately. 

1641 Argument Law in Hart. Misc. (Malh.) V. 63 Such 
things as are intended immediately, directly, and determin- 
atively against the life Rnd persoa of the King. 1643 War. 
shall Let. 14 To judge every person., in the Nation deter- 
minatively and conclusively, so as from that judgement 
there is no appealing. # 166a Evrlvs ChaLogr. 1 14 For the 
symmetrically conducting of his hatches, determinatively, 
and with certitude. 

Dete'rminativeness. [f. prec. + 
a. The quality of being determinative. b«DE- 
termIiVaten'ehs 2 ; determination. 

j8ax Bfacktv. Mag. X. 76 A due proportion of the organ 
of determinativeness in our peasantry and mechanics might 



make our subjugation a matter of absolute impossibility. 
1851 I. Taylor IVeslev (1852) 121 (Wesley] whose letters 
are eminent samples of succinct determinativeness. 

Determinator id/t5\jmin* ! t3j). [a. L. deter- 
minalor, agent-noun from L. dcterminare to De- 
termine : with quot. 1556 cf. obs. F. de'termi- 
nalettr.'] He who or that which determines (in 
various senses of the verb) ; a determiner. 

1556 Auretio I sab. (1680) Dv, Of that they ware the 
juges, and determinateurs. 164a Sir E. Dcrino Sp. on Relig. 
xiv. 44 The proper determinators of this point. 1646 Sir 
T. Brownk Pseud. Ep. 111. v. 115 Three determinators of 
truth, Authority, Sense and Reason. 1855 Ess. Intuit. 
Mor. 146 If a man set forth Moral pleasure as the deter- 
minator of his Will. 1879 H. Gkqrck Progr. & Pov. 18 To 
make the ratio with production, and Dot the ratio with capital, 
the determinator of wages. 

Determine (d/toumin , v. [a. OF. determiner 
(12th c. in Littre), =» Pr., Sp.. It. determinar, ad. 

determindre to bound, limit, determine, fix, f. 
L. De- I. $ + terminarc to set bounds to.] 

I. To pnt an end or limit to ; to come to an end. 
1. trans. To put an end to (In time) ; to bring to 
an end ; to end, conclude, terminate. (Now chiefly 
in Law.) 

1483 Cath. Angl. 98 To Determyn, determtnare, dijfinire, 
distinguere,Jinire. 1404F a a van Chron. 5 At the Conquest 
I haue eke determyned The vi part, e 1510 More Picns 
Wks. 9/1 Death determineth tbe manifolde incom modi ties. . 
of this life. * 1533 Ld. Rerners litton Iviii. 190 It behoueth 
vs shortely to determyne oure besynes. 1651 Smith in 



DETERMINE. 

Fuller's Abel Rediv., Willet 573 Here also God determined 
his travails. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 167 r 5 Her Husband's 
Death . . would certainly have determined her Life. 1785 
Paley Mor.Philos. (1818) I. 326 To determine a connexion 
which is become odious to both. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 
IV. 444 A warranty . . may be defeated, determined, or 
avoided, in all or in part. 1845 Stephen Laws Engl. (ed. 6) 

I. 298 The lessee ..hath determined his estate by his own 
default. 1874 Stubbs Const Hist. (1875) 11. xvi. 441 The 
death of Edward 111 determined the crisis. 

t b. To cause to end in (some conclusion). Obs. 

a x668 Denham Poems 98 The people join'd In glad con. 
sent, and all their common fear Determine in my fate. 1673 
Temple Observ. United Prov. Wks. 1731 I. 25 Albert bent 
the whole Force of the War upon France, till he determined 
it in a Peace with that Crown. 

2. intr. (for reft.) To come to an end ; to cease 
to exist or be in force; to expire, to die, (Now 
chiefly in Law.) 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus 111. 330 (379) That rather dye 1 
wold, and determyne, As thinkith me, stokkid in prisoun. 
1571 Ludlow Churchw. Acc. (Camden) 147 His interest in 
the said pewe to determyne. 1607 Shaks. Cot. iil iii. 43 
Must all determine heere \ 1615 G. Sahdys Trav. 73 His 
life was to determine with his fathers. 1677 Cary Chronol. 

II. 1. 1. v. 104 The Year . . was that in which the 4th of the 
6th Olympiad did Determine. 1770 Lahchorme Plutarch 
(1879) 1. 422/2 The changes we have to experience only de- 
termine with our lives. 1794 Mathias Purs. Lit. (1793) 289 
The custom ceased and determined at Sir Matthew Mite's 
election. i9i8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V. 56 In fact the estate 
of Martin did not determine by his death, surrender, or for- 
feiture, but by the death of King Charles II. 1883 Glad- 
stone Sp. in Pari. 19 July, The privileges .. do not deter- 
mine with the life of M. de Lesseps. 

b. To end in (a termination, conclusion, or re- 
sult) ; * to end consequentially' (J.)- Obs. or arch. 

1605 Camoen Rem.(\6y?) 143/4 As long as issue male con- 
tinued, which determined in John Moubray Duke of Nor- 
folke. a 163 1 Donne in Spurge on Treas. Dav. Ps. lxvi. 3 
As long as their rage determined in his person, he opened 
not his mouth. 1654 Trapp Comm. Job xxi. 13 Their merry 
dance determineth in a miserable downfall. 1684 Contempt. 
State of Man 1. vii. (1699) 71 The Misery wherein all the 
Felicity of this World is to determin. a 1716 South Sertu. 
(1744) X. 78 But that wbich begins in vanity, must needs 
determine in vexation of spirit. 1767 Byron's Voy. r. World 
114 The head is small .. and determines in a snout. 1875 
Stubbs Const. Hist. III. xviii. 4 The crisis, .is to determine 
in that struggle between the crown and the commons which 
the last two centuries have decided. 

+ 3. trans. To set bounds to ; to bound, limit. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. i. (1495) 861 Colour is 
the vttermest party.. that is determyned fro the vtter party 
of a bodyly thynge. 1571 Digges Pantom. 1. Elem. B ij, 
A Circle is a plaine figure, determined with one line, which 
is called a Circumference. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 128 
Many of the Geographers set not downe Indus the riuer, 
for to determine the marches of the Indians Westward. 1654 
Cromwell Sp. 22 Jan. (CarlyleS It determines his power. 
1689 Col. Rec. Pennsylv. 1. 311 The Two Countyes shall 
have the Moors of the sayd Countyes otherwise determined. 
a 173* Atterbury (J.), That hill which thus determines 
their view at a distance. 

b. Logic. To limit by adding differences ; to 
limit in scope. 

[1555 Watreman Fardlc Facious it.lv. 141 Determinyng 
the Tradicions of Moyses, by certein ordenaunces and de- 
crees, whiche thei them selues [Phariseis] sette vp.] 1838 
Sir W. Hamilton Logic xi. (1866) 1. 194 When we deter- 
mine any notion by adding on a subordinate concept, we 
divide it. 184a Abp. Thomson Laws Th. Ixxxvii. (i860) 158 
Some mark may be added . . which narrows the extent of 
both, but renders them more definite— better determined. 
T c. To limit to, restrict to. Obs. 

1450-1530 Myrr. our Ladyc 10 1 Soche a fredome as is de- 
termyned to nothynge in certeyne, hut yt may be npplycd 
generally. 1659 Hammond On Ps. xix. 11 Annot. 115 The 
context seems rather to determine it to the first, .sense. 1690 
Locke Hum. Und. in. ix. § 17 No one has Authority to 
determine the signification of the word Gold . . more to one 
Collection of Ideas . . than to another. 1691 Ray Creation 
11. (1704)380 Not. .necessarily determined to one manner of 
Respiration. 

II. To bring to an end a dispute, controversy, or 
doubtful matter ; to conclude, settle, decide, fix. 

4. trans. To settle or decide (a dispute, question, 
matter in debate), as a judge or arbiter. 

c 1380 Wyclif Set. Wks. III. 345 pat jif be pope determine 
ou3t, banne it is soib & to bileue. c 1440 Generydes 1695 To 
determyne [MS. -mylte] this mater, Generydes was brought 
owt. 1536 Tinoale Acts xix. 39 Itt may be determined in a 
lawfull congregacion. 1530 Palsgr. 514/2, I determyne, I 
make a conclusion in a mater. 1576 Fleming Pauopl. Epist. 
246 Sitting in his long gowne, or riche robe, is occupied in 
suche matters as are of him to be determined. 1588 Shaks. 
Tit. A.i.x. 407 Let the lawes of Rome determine all. 1660 
Trial Regie. 9 Authorized by the King's Majesrie to hear, 
and determine, all Treasons, Felonies, and other Offences. 
c 1710 C. Ft ennes Diary (1888) 260 Matters of Life and death 
are not here tryed or determined. 1868 Milman St. Pauls 
vii. 133 The Dean. presided in all causes brought before the 
Chapter, and determined them. 1868 M. Pattison Acadein. 
Org. iv. 114 This ambiguity should be determined in one 
direction or in the other. 

b. with an object expressing the sentence, con- 
clusion, or issue. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. I. (1843) 6/1 He would under, 
take . . that his presence would in a moment determine the 
restitution of the palatinate to his brother and sister. 
1751 Johnson RatnblerNo. 181 f3The time at wbich every 
man's fate was to be determined. 1752 Hume Ess. ff Treat. 
(1777) I. 108 The laws will .. determine the punishment of 
the criminal. 1832 Ht. Martineau Each % Ally. 67 The 
circumstances which determine the recompense of each. 
1853 J. Ii. Newman Hist. Sk. (1873) II. 1. ii. 86 It was an 
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era which determined the history of the world. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) V. 63 The law will determine all our various 
duties towards relatives. 

c. with subordinate clause, expressing the matter 
at issue. 

1399 Pol. Poems (Rolls) 1. 385 And whedir the grounde of 
aiste were good other ille, trouthe hathe determyned. 1561 
Daus Bullingeron Apoc. (1573) *9 2 Lucius the third . .deter- 
mineth playnly, that heretickes are stricken with an euer- 
lastyng curse. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 227 To determine 
what was meetest to be done in this matter. 1589 R. Harvey 
PI. Perc. (1590) is As senseles, as they which determine 
vpon an Ale bench whether the passenger . . be a Saint or 
a Diuell. x6xx Bible Acts xxvii. 1 When it was determined 
[earlier w.demcd, concluded, decreed] that we should saile 
into Italy. 1747 Col. Rec. Pennsylv. V. 105 It might now be 
determined whether the Council's Speech to tbe Assembly 
. .shou'd be Printed. 1834 South ev Doctor lxv. (1862) 137 
Far happier are they who always know what thsy are to do, 
than they who have to determine what they will do. 1887 
Rus kin Prvtcrita II. 179, I determined that the Alps were, 
on the whole, best seen from below. 

5. intr. To come to a judicial decision ; to give 
a decision ; to decide, f Const, of {cm). 

c 1384 Chaucer //. Fame 1. 343 Wayte vpon the conclusyon, 
And eke how that ye determyoen, And for the more part 
diffynen. c 1477 Caxtoh Jason 72 Smale thinges of which 
tbey shall haue the knowleche for to determine. 1579 
Tomson CatvitCs Senti. Tim. 41/2 Suche men . . although 
they affirme, yet can they certeiuely determine of nothing. 
1598 Hakluyt Voy. 1. 68 Neither. . to speake of any affaires, 
after they haue beene determined of by the Emperour. 1613 
Shaks. Hen. VIII, 1. i. 214 You shall to th' Tower, till you 
know How he determines further. 1634 W. Tibwhyt tr. 
Balzac's Lett. 244 Wbo have reason enough to doubt, but 
not scienc- sufficiently to determine rightly. 1709 Strvpe 
Ann. Re/. I. xxxix. 447 Cox, Bishop of Ely. determined on 
both questions. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 155 F 4 The 
general inability of man to determine rightly concerning his 
own. 1759 Franklin Ess. Wks. 1840 III. 268 The repre- 
sentatives of the people have an undoubted right to judge 
and determine . . of the sum to be raised. 1767 Junius Lett. 
xxxv. 166 What . . remains, but to leave it to the people to 
determine for themselves?. .Tbey alone ought to determine, 
fb. Todccide>r. Obs. 

1624-25 Bp. Mountagu Corr. J. Cosin (1869) 1. 42, I deter- 
mine next weke for Pettworth. 1750 Bp. Huro in War- 
burton's Lett. {1809) 52 He has determined for the Law. 

C. To decide or fix upon t on. (Blending with 
18 c, q. v.) 

+ 6. To lay down decisively or authoritatively; 
to pronounce, declare, state. (Const, as in 4, 5.) 

1393 Cower Con/. III. 86 Of theorique principally The 
philosophre in speciall The propretes hath determined. 
c 1400 Rom. Rose 4885 Of ech synne it is the rote . . As 
Tulius can determyne. i486 Bk. St. Albans, Her. Aja, 
Here in tbys booke folowyng is determyned the lynage of 
Coote armuris. 

+ b. To decide or declare to be ; to term. Obs. 

1653 H. More Aniid. Ath. 11. xi. (1712) 161 This he de- 
termines primogenious moisture. 

t 7. trans. To settle or fix beforehand; to ordain, 
decree ; to ordain what is to be done. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif Acts xvii. 26 Determynynge tymes ordeyned, 
and ternies of habitacioun. 1535 Coverdale Isa. x. 23 Y e 
Lorde . . shal perfectly fulfil the thinge, that he hath deter- 
myned. 1586 A. Dav Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 121 His 
houre was come, so was it determined, which way could he 
shun it? 1611 Bible i Sam. xxv. 17 For evil is determined 
I against our master. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 111. iii. 
1 263 Some superintendent Intellectual Nature, that by cer- 
tain election and choice determined things.^ 1758 S. Hay- 
ward Serttt. xiy. 408 God . . determined holiness to be the 
way to everlasting happiness. 

8. trans. To fix or decide causally ; to condition 
as a cause or antecedent. 

1651 Hobbes Leviath. x. x. 42 As in other things, .not the 
seller, but the buyer determines the Price. # 1751 Tohnson 
Rambler No. 141 T 2 The whole tenor of his life has been 
determined by some accident of no apparent moment. 1839 
Murchison Silur. Sysf. 1. xxxvL 505 These divergences 
have, .been determined by the eruptive forces which evolved 
the trap rocks. 1856 Emersoh Eng. Traits, Wealth Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 72 The wealth of London determines prices all 
over the globe. 1874 Sayce Compar. Philol. ii. 73 Dante 
has determined classical Italian. 1883 Gilmour Mongols 
xviii. 213 His religion . . determines for him the colour and 
cut of his coat. 

9. To decide upon (one of several) ; to fix (which 
or what it is to beV 

1659 Pearson 0*^(1662)195 The apertion of the wombe 
determineth the first-born. 1720 Ozell Vertot's Rom. Rep. 
II. x. 155 To rob his Enemy of the cruel Pleasure of deter- 
mining the kind of. . Death. 1771 Mrs. Griffith tr. Viand's 
Shipivreck 37 Let us then determine the first passengers by 
lot. 1850 M'-Cosh Div. Govt. in. i. (1874) 269 It is the will 
I which determines what is to be preferred or rejected. 1886 
I Sir J. Stirling in Law Times 1 Rep. LV. 283/2 Determining 
what particulars of objections ought to be allowed, 
b. with alternative clause. 

1772 Hist. Rochester 33 Whether in tbis tower. . I cannot 
determine. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 325 To deter- 
mine whether he should or should not consider it as his own. 

T 10. To conclude from reasoning, investigation, 
etc. (a thing to be, or that it is). Obs. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. iv. lxxv. 53 Whiche length of tyme is of 
some Auctour determyned to be longe and of some but shorte. 
1526 Pilgr. Per/ (W. de W. 1531) 163 b f Rosell, Angelus, 
& other doctours determyneth & concludeth that [etc.]. 
1559 W. Cuhnihcham Cosmogr. Glasse 26 Stadium . .which 
length Plinie determineth to be 125 pases. 1621 Burton 
Anat.Mel. 11. ii. 111.(1676) 162/2 Thus Clavius and Maginus, 
etc, with their followers, vary and determine of these celes- 
tial orbs and bodies. 1788 PaiF.sTLEY Led. Hist, llh xvi. 139 
Bishop Fleetwood has determined, .tbat five pounds in this 
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reign was equivalent to twenty eight, or thirty, now. 1814 
Mrs. Jane West Alicia de Lacy IV. 218 Hereford deter- 
mined him to be an audacious knave. 

11. trans. To ascertain definitely by observation, 
examination, calculation, etc. (a point previously 
unknown or uncertain) ; to fix as known. 

1650 Fuller Pisgah 1. vii. 18 It is hard to determin their 
exact habitation. 1696 Whiston Th. Earth 11. {1722)121 
The entire Circle may still be describ'd, and its Original 
Situation determin'd. 1715 Desaguliers Fires Impr. i± 
We shall in the third Book determine the. .Bigness. .end 
Situation of those Cavities. 1737 Whiston Josephus's 
Hist. Pref. § 10 The measures of those edifices.. all accur- 
ately determined. 1806 Hutton Course Math, 1. 367 Having 
given the Area . . of a Rectangle, inscribed in a given Tri- 
angle ; to determine the Sides of the Rectangle. 181 1 
Pinkerton Petrol. 1. 357 A rock very difficult to determine. 
1824 De Quincey Pol. Econ. Dial. v. (1860^ 553 A3 when 
1 say that the thermometer determines the neat, vit,, that 
it determines or ascertains it to my knowledge, i860 Tvn- 
dall Glac. 1. viii. 60 We also determined both the velocity 
and the width of the Glacier. 1861 F. Hall in Jml. Asiat. 
Soc. Bengal 147 He has determined him to a. d. 490, ^1878 
Bosw. Smith Carthage 201 Some difficulty in determining 
the route by which he approached it. 

12. Geom. (trans.) To fix or define the position of. 
1840 Lardner Geom. xiii. 159 To determine a similar 

system of points. 1885 Leudesdorf Cremona's Proj. Geom. 
175 Two projective ranges of points determine an involution ; 
for they determine the straight line 5, which determines the 
involution. 

b. intr. To be defined as to position. 
188$ Leudesdorf Cremona 's Proj. Geom. ^Zs All straight 
lines passing through U determine on the circumference. 

13. To discuss and resolve a disputed question 
{determinare qusestionem), or maintain a thesis 
against an opponent in a scholastic disputation, es- 
pecially in a disputation by which a student entered 

I upon the degree of B. A. ; hence, absolutely. To per- 

| form the exercises of Determination (sense 4) 
which completed the degree of Bachelor of Arts, 
and enabled the student to proceed to qualify himself 

' for the Master's degree. Obs. exc. Hist, 

[1267 in Munim. Acad. Oxon. (Rolls)!. 34 Ut certa forma 

I provideretur sub qua Bachillarii artium determinaturi ad 
determinandum forent admittendi.] 1570-6 Lambarde 

! Peramb. Kent (1826) 193 That a young Novesse should thus 
boldly determine at their disputations. 1649 Order 26 Jan. 
in Wood Li/e (Oxf. H. S.) I. 149 That all Baghelaurs of this 
University who have not determined the last yearedodeter- 
mine this Lent. 1691 — Ath. Oxon. II. 413 After he had 
taken the degree of Bach, of Arts and determined, a 1695 
— - Li/e II. 517 Every bachelor was to determine twice be- 
tween the 17 Feb. to 7 March. 1708 J. Chamberlayne St. 
Gt. Brit. 1. in. xi. (1743) 281 He is obliged ,. to propose a 
question in the publick Schools within a Year after he hath 
taken the said Degree [D.D.], and to determine upon the 

' same. 1878 A. Clark Reg. Univ. Ox/ (Q.H.S.) I 1. 1. 50 In 
some cases the University bound over the * admissi ' to de- 
termine next Lent under a money penalty, I bid., On 17 Feb. 
1590 a committee was appointed to provide a scheme by 
which bachelors presented might be compelled to determine. 

III. To direct to some end or conclusion; to 
come to some conclusion. 

14. tram. To give a terminus or aim to ; to give 
tendency or direction to ; to direct ; to decide the 
course of; to impel to (some destination). 

a 1430 Lydg. Bochas ix. xxxii. (1554) 211 b, He . . Gan bis 
compleint to Bochas determine. 171 1 Aodison Sped. No. 
X2i r 1 Such an Operation . .as. .determines all the Portions 
. of Matter to their proper Centres. 1751 Johnson Rambler 
I No. 151 ? 4 Accidental impulses determine us to different 
1 paths. 1753 N. Torriano Gangr. Sore Throat 71 Determin- 
ing the morbific Matter from the internal to the. .external 
Parts. 1798 Malthus Popul. (1806) II. 111. x. 252 Thus de- 
termining a greater quantity of capital to this particular 
employment. 1849 Grove Corr, Phys. Forces 80 A power 
. .of determining the oxygen of the liquid to its surface. 

b. fig. To direct, impel, give a direction or den* 
nite bias to. 

1529 More Dyaloge 1. Wk*. 164/2 Ye shoulde not haue 
wyste on which parte to determine your hyleue. 1613 J. 
Salkelo Treat. Angels 221 Are by reason of the same 
beatitude so prevented and determined to all good, - that in 
no wise they can sinne. 1662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. lit. in. 
§ 7 If this power of deterniiniog its self either way must be 
taken away, a 1670 Rust Disc. Truth (1682) 180 It is no 
imperfection in God to be determined to Good. 1690 Locke 
Hum. Und. II. xxi. § 50 We are endowed with a power to 
suspend any particular desire, and keep it from determining 
the will, and engaging us in action. 177a W. Cullem Inst. 
Med. iv. § 202 Animals are determined to take in aliment by 
the appetites of hunger and thirst. 1836-7 Sia W. Hamil- 
ton Mctaph. (1877) I. ii. 23 Speculative truth is valuable only 
as it determines a greater quantity of higher power into 
activity. 184a Grove Corr. Phys. Forces 86 It only deter- 
mines or facilitates the action of chemical force. 

15. intr. To take its course, go, tend to (a par- 
ticular lcrminus or destination), arch. 

1651 Life Father Sarpt (1676) 61 Until it might be dis- 
cerned whether the malady would determine to life, or 
death. 1656 Sanderson ^^.(1689) 542 They all determine 
and concentre there. 1805 W. Saunders Mitt. W (iters 293 
A dose of this water . . will generally determine^ P r |"y 
powerfully to the kidnies. 1839 Bailey Festus xxi. (1848; 
272 To these they all determine. 1858 Sears Athan.\\\. iv. 
290 When the separating judgment shall come on, and each 
[human being] determines to the place he loves. 

t b. intr. To be directed upon (anything) as a 
goal or final object. Obs. 

1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. \\. Ad § 12. 94 The hopes of 
a Christian ought not to determine upon any thing lesse 
than heaven. Ibid. iv. § 28 To suffer corporal austerities 
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wiih thoughts determining upon the external action or Ima- 
ginations of sanctity inherent in the action. 

16. trans. To decide the course of (a person) ; 
to bring to the determination, decision, or reso- 
lution (to do something). 

t67» Wilkins Nat. Relig. 29 He. .shall not be able to deter- 
min« himself to the belief or practice of any thing. 171a 
STitSLK Spect. No. 378 f a A distressed Damsel, who 
intends to oe determined by your Judgment. 1741 Middle- 
ton Cicero (t742) III. ix. 56 All these informations de- 
termined him Bt last not to venture to the Senate. 1788 T. 
jEFfRRSON Writ. (1859) II. 520 Determining the fishermen 
to carry on their trade from their own homes. 1818 Mrs. 
Shells v Fmnkensi. vi. (1865) 97 These reflections deter- 
mined me and I resolved to remain silent. x8ai Scott 
A'enilw. xa, A step to which Janet by farther objections 
only determined her the more obstinately. 1886 Dowden 
Shelley II. i. 7. [She] took credit to herself for having 
determined Sheltey to travel abroad. 

+ 17. reft. To bring oneself to a decision; to 
come to the resolve (to do something). [~F. se 
determiner^ Obs. 

1393 Cower Con/. 1. 267 They upon this medicine Ap- 
point en hem and determine That. . They wolde [etc.]. M77 
Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dicies x, I determyned me to take 
that voyage. 1490 Ac 1 7 Hen. Vf/,z. t Preamb., The King 
. . hath determined himself to pass over the Sea. 1701 tr. Le 
Clerr'i Prim. Fathers (1703) 57 Tis the part of a WiltyMan, 
to Determine himself speedily upon all sorts of Questions, 

18. inlr. (for rejl.) To come to the decision, re- 
solve definitely (to do something). + In early use 
often to determine with oneself. 

1450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 226 The moste meke wylle of 
the Vyrgyn vtterly determyned to sarue god. 1509 Hawes 
Vast. Fleas, ti. vi, I have determyned in my judgement, 
For La Bell Pucell . . To passe the waye of so greate jeopardy. 
1516-34 Tindale Acts xx. 16 Paul had determined [Wvclif, 
Rhem., purposed] to leave Ephesus as they sailed. 1530 
Palsgr. 514/2 Whan I determyne with myselfe todoathyng. 
1548 WhxXChron. 187 b, He in themeane season determined 
to make hys abode in Scotland. Ibid. 194 b, He determined 
with him tetfe clerely to marye with her. 1 £90 Marlowe 
itid rt. Tnmbnrt. it. ii, Determines straight 1 obid us battle 
for our dearest lives. 1769 Robertson Cluts. V, V. iv. 375 
lie determined to set the highest price upon Francis's free- 
dom. 1808 Med. yml. XIX. 437 The obstinacy, .of the 
fever made me determine .. to administer some remedy. 
1891 K. Peacock N. Brendon I. 310 Narcissa determined to 
go at once. 

b. with subordinate clause or equivalent. 

158a N. LicttEFiELD, tr. Castanheda's Conq. E. Ind. L 3 
Taking order and determining with Pedro.., that at a time 
appointed they shuld meet. 1594 Marlowe & Nashe 
Dido v. i, That have I not dctermin'd with myself. 1736 
Butler Anal. 1. i. Wks. 1874 I. 24 A man determines, that 
he will look at such an object. 

c. To resolve upon, on, -fof (some conrsc of 
action). With indirect passive, To be determined 
on or upon. 

This appears to combine senses 5 and 18, and to pass im- 
perceptibly from the sense decide to that of resolve. 

1607 Shaks. Cor. iv. i. 35 Determine on some course. 1636 
tr. A nana 307, I could not as yet determine of what I was 
to doe. 1754 J. Shf.qbe are Matrimony (1766) 1. 19 [This] 
seduced him to determine on the Life of a Gentleman, when 
his Uncle should die. 1801 Mrs. Cii. Smith Solitary Wand. 
1. 33 Unahle to determine on what answer they were to give. 
1883 FaouDE Short. Stud. IV. 1. vi. 69 The bishops, .deter- 
mined on a further appeal to the pope. 1885 Manch. Exam. 
26 June 5/4 Not at present definitely determined on. 

d. impersonal passive. 

185* M rs. Stowe uncle Tom's C. xxix, It was determined 
to sell the place. 

19. To be determined, to have come to a decision 
or definite resolve {to do something) ; to be finally 
and firmly resolved. fCf. Determined ///. a.) 

15x3 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 771 If she finally 
were determined to kepe him. 1589 — Dyafoge 1. Wks. 161/a 
One, whom she is determined neuer to mary. 1594 Shaks. 
Rich. Ul % 1. i. 30 Thereforej since I cannot proue a Lower. . 
I am determined to proue a Villaine. 1601 — Jul. C. v. i. 
100 What are you then determined to do? 17*5 De Foe 
V'oy. round World (1840) 19 If 1 had been otherwise de. 
termined. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. $ 208 Being now 
determined as to the composition of the mortar for the 
Edystone. 1866 Geo. Eliot F. Holi (1868; 17 No; I'm 
determined not to sleep up-stalrs. 
f b. To be bound for. Obs. 

1784 R. Bage Barhant Downs I. 222 Sir George is deter- 
mined for Switxerland in a few days. 

Determined v d/toumind), ///. a. [f. prec. \- 

-ED I.] 

1. Terminated, ended. 

t 1581 J. Bell //addon's Annv. Osor. 444 Albeit the thing 
ttselfe. .be past, and y J tyme thereof determined. 

2. Limited, restricted : a. as to extent ; b. as 
to freedom of action or choice ; conditioned. 

1603 Shaks. Meas./or M. tit. i. 70 Perpetual durance, 
a restraint . .To a determin'd scope. 1805 Worosw. Prelnde 
1. 641 'Tis a theme Single and of determined bounds. 
1871 R. H. Hutton Ess. (1877) I. 53 Fails to render such 
a fact as free-will in the offspring of absolutely determined 
natures even conceivable. 

3. Decided, settled, fixed ; decided or resolved 
upon. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin' s /nst. II. 113 Let vs hold for 
determined, that the life of man is instructed in the law. 
1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist 193 He mangled htm selfe to 
cloake his determined mischiefe. 1602 J\ Fitzherbert 
Afol. 21 a, So farre as my determined breuity wil permit. 
1603 Owen Pembrokeshire (1891^ 107 [II fall int0 mV deter- 
myned matter to speake of Pembroksbire. 1656 J. Tavlor 
Holy Living- in. 54 (1727) 173 It Is a determined rule in 



I d i vin i t y. 1 836 J. G 1 lrf.rt Chr. A tonem. i x . ( 1 8 52) 26 1 Some 
I determined bias must have existed. 

4. Appointed, ordained ; fixed beforehand. 

7 a 1500 Wycket (1828) 3 The chosen . . shalbe made whyte 
tyll a tyme determined. 1559 W. Cunningham Cosntogr. 
Glasse 25 Not any determined, or appointed measure, as 
a yarde, a furlong. 1580 Lvly Euphues (Arb.) 284 Caused 
al the company to breake off their determined pastimes. 
1591 Shaks. i /ten. V/ % iv. vi. 9 To my determin'd time 
thou gau'st new date. 161a T. Tavlor Comm. Titus L 3 
They are so by the determined counsell of God. 

5. Defined, definite, exact ; distinctly marked or 
laid down ; fixed. 

1570 Dee Math. Pre/. 3 If a Poynt moue from a deter- 
mined situation. 158a Batman Trevitds Barih. de P. R. 
111. xx. 21 If it had a determined savour.. it might not take 
the savour of another thing. 1690 Locks Hum. Und. in. v. 
% 14 Names, .when they have any determin'd Signification. 
17*6 Leoni Alberts s Archil. II. « a, Others set apart 
a certain determined place of burial. 1733 Neal //ist. 
Purit. II. 375 Oaths ought to be explicit, and the words 
as clear ana determined as possible. 1789 Gilpin Wye 10 
A body of water .. wearing any determined form. 1796-7 
/nslr. A Reg-. Cavalry (1813) 77 The determined line on 
which the pivots of the column are to stand. 1891 Rpsererv 
Pitt xi. 194 Some cynical offer .. of his interest for d deter- 
mined price. 

6. Definitely ascertained or identified. 

1817 Chalmers Astron. Disc. L (1852) 21 A round ball of 
a determined magnitude. 188a Entomol. Mag. Mar. 235 
Specimens, .either determined or undetermined. 

7. a. Of persons: Characterized by determination 
or final and fixed resolve ; resolute ; not to be 
moved from one's purpose. 

1772 Ann. Reg. 26/2 Because they were determined deists. 
1803 G. Rose Diaries (i860) II. 46 The King., is a deter, 
mined Antigallican. 1847 Emerson Re/K Men, Goethe 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 391, 1 meet the eyes of the most determined 
of men. 1883 Fronde Short Stud. IV. 1. ii. 34 Intimating 
that the king would find him a most determined antago- 
1 ntst. 1885 F. Temple Relal. Relig. ff Sc. i. 4 Science and 
I Religion seem very often to be the most determined foes to 
] each other. 1887 Times 10 Oct. 3/3 Two determined look- 
ing men, were charged with being suspected persons. 

b. Of personal properties, actions, etc : Show- 
ing determination, unflinching, unwavering. 

1604 Shaks. Ot/u 11. iii. 227 Cassio following him with 
determin'd Sword To execute vpon him. 1765 Sterne Tr. 
Shandy VII. ix, With as determined a pencil as if I had 
her in the wettest drapery. 179a Anecd. W. Pitt I. xvii. 
277 There was a determined resolution . .against any vigorous 
exertion of the national power. 1837 Disraeli Venetia t. 
ii, Gave a determined ring at the bell. 1856 Kmerson Eng. 
Traits, Times Wks. (Bohn) II. 119 Courage, not rash and 
petulant, but considerate and determined. 

c. (For the predicative use in to be determined, 
see Determine v. 19.) 

Determinedly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly In 
a determined, decided, or resolute manner. 

c 1540 Deposit, in Old Ways (1892) 100 Her mynde was 
determynedly fyxitt that she wolde not marrye with hym. 
1790 Hist. Europe in Ann. Reg. 20/1 The . . club, so deter- 
minedly inimical to monarchy. 181 1 Chron. ibid. 7 After 
fighting 25 minutes most determinedly. 1849 Rusk in Srz>. 
Lamps v. §6. 141 In every style that is determinedly pro- 
gressive. 1870 Miss Bridgman Ro. Lynnc II. xiii. 268 She 
tied on her bonnet grimly and determinedly. 

Dete'rminedness. [f. as prec. -f -ness.] 
The quality of being determined or resolute. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa 1 1811) I. iii. 12 So much deter- 
minedness; such a noble firmness in my sister. 1771 
T. Hull Sir W. Harrington {1797) IV. 25 With a deter- 
minedness, in his looks, that made me tremble. 1883 Chicago 
Advance 15 Mar., A persistent determinedness that has 
known no discouragement. 

Determiner 1 (dAauminai). [f. Determine 

Z/. + -ER i.] 

1. He who or that which determines, in various 
senses, a. He who or that which decides. 

1530 Palsgr. 213/1 Determyner, defettninevr. 1584 
Frnner De/ Ministers (1587) 59 Anie other determinors of 
the issue. 1653 A. Wilson Jas. /, 167 The Sword, as it is 
the best determiner, so it is the most honourable Treater. 
1659 Milton Civ. Power Wks. 1738 1. 547 No Man or body 
of Men in these times can be the infallible Judges or Deter- 
miners in matters of Religion. 1754 Richaroson Grandison 
(1781) III. xvl 125 Miss Grandison must be the sole deter- 
miner on this occasion. 1884 Century Mag. XXVI 1 1. 122 
The determiner of the future policy of the Church. 

b. That which decides the course of action, or 
determines the result. 

1754 Edwards Freed. Will 1. ii. (1762) 5 If the Will be 
determined, there is a Determiner. Ihis must be supposed 
to be intended even by them that say the Will determines 
itself, /bid. ti. vii. 90 The opportunity that is left for the 
Will itself to be the determiner of the act. 
C. One who ascertains definitely. 

1846 Grote Greece 1. xviii. U. 18 The original determiner 
of this epoch. 

+ 2. A determining bachelor of arts ^Deter- 
minant B 1. Obs. (exc. Hist.) 

1574 M. Stokys in Peacock Stat. Cambridge (i84i> App. 
A. 6 [The bell shall] be tolled in every Colledge, Howse, 
Hall or Hostell where eny Determiners t>e. 1726 Amherst 
Terrse Fit. xlii. 224 The collectors . . draw a scheme . . in 
which the names of all determiners are placed in several 
columns, and over against them, in other columns, the days 
when, and the schools where, they are to respond, 
t Determiner 2 . Law, [suhst. use of F. deter- 
miner pres. inf.] The final determining of a judge 
or court of justice : in oyer and determiner f a variant 
of oyer and terminer. (Obs. exc. Hist.) 



1450 Paslon Lett. No. 101 1. 138 That ye hadde sued hym 
for an especiall Bssise, and an o'kt and determiner. 1548 
Hall Chron. 169 b, A commission of oyer and determiner, 
for the punishement of this outragious offence & sedicious 
crime. 1^83 Stlrsrs Anat. Abus. M. (1882) 106 lustices of 
Assises, Lwer, Determiner, and the lyke. 1633 T. Stafford 
Pac. /lib. i. (1821) 16 Of Oyer, Determiner, and Goale de- 
liverie. 1848 Wharton Law Lex., Oyer and Terminer . . 
sometimes written determiner. 

Determining (dft5*jminirj), vbl. sb. [f. De- 
termine v. + -150 l.] The action* of the verb 
Determine ; determination. (Now chiefly geron- 
dial.) 

1530 Palsgr. 213/1 Determyning, terminanee % detemuna- 
tioft. t&o^ Hollybaso Treat. Fr.^ Tong, Detemtinance . . 
the determining or ending of a thing. 1607 Micron Wks. 
I. 117 The determining of all cases and question* in religion. 
1670 Eacharo Coni. Clergy 22 The .. inconsiderate deter* 
mining of youths to the profession of learning. 1726 Leoni 
tr. Albertt s Archil. 1. 9 a, We must have regard to the.. 
Use of every Edifice in the determining ot its Situation. 
(177a C. Hutton Bridges 4 Their spans are still necessary 
for determining their figure. ] 

b. In academic use ~ Determination 4. 

1675 (25 Feb.) in A. Wood Life $ T. (O. H. S.) IT. 309 
Officers that have fees for determining. 1887 [see Deter- 
mination 4 J. 

Dete rmining, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -ino 2.] 

1. That determines ; esp. that decides, or leads to 
a decision ; that fixes the course or issue. 

1711 Stf.ele Spect. ^o.xs% r 3 A certain positive and 
determining manner in which you talk. 1842 Grove Corr. 
Phys. Forces 45 The force of beat seems more a deter- 
mining than a producing influence. 1856 Frol'de /list. Eng. 
(1858) I. ii. 110 The determining principle of their action. 
ifSSL^Athenarnm 23 Feb. 241/1 What was the determining 
motive ? 

b. Terminating, ending. 

1893 Daily Nexvsn Feb. 7/8 What is called the determining 
school year (that is the school year ended last before the ist 
Jan. 1891). 

1 2. Performing the academic exercise of Deter- 
mination : determining bachelor, a bachelor of arts 
who had to determine in the Lenten disputations 
of the year. Obs. exc. in University Hist. 

1649 Order 76 Jan.,in Wood /./J/?* 7UO. U.S.) 1. 149 That 
all determining Bachelaurs do meet at St. Marie's at 12 of the 
clock . . and be conducted to the Schooles by the bedells. 
1709 Steele & Swift Tatter No. 71 r 8 Not a Senior Fellow 
(will] make a Pun, nor a determining Batchelor drink 
a Bumper. 1711 Amnerst Terr* Fit. No. 42 (1726) 232 The 
collectors, .are chosen out of the determining batchelors by 
the two proctors. 1887 A. Clark Rcgistr. Univ. Ox/. 1 1 . 1. 
52 To arrange the determining bachelors into groups, so that 
each determining bachelor might dispute twice at least. 

Hence Determiningly adv. 

a 1641 Bp. Mountague Acts <y Mon. (1642) 489 We dare 
not determiningly resolve, wee ought not boysterously to 
rush upon it. 

Determinism (dAauminiz'm). [f. Deter- 
mine V. + -tSM ] 

1. The philosophical doctrine that human action 
is not free but necessarily determined hy motives, 
which are regarded as external forces acting upon 
the will. 

1846 Sir W. Hamilton Reid's Wks. 87 note, There are two 
schemes of Necessity— the Neces>itat»on by efficient— the 
Necessitaiion by final causes. The former is brute or blind 
Fate; the latter rational Determinism. 185$ W. Thomson 
in Oxford Essays 181 The theory of Determinism, in which 
the will is regarded as determined or swayed to a^ particular 
course by external inducements and formed habits, so lhat 
the consciousness of freedom rests chiefly upon an oblivion 
of the antecedents to our choice, i860 Mans el Proleg. 
Logica App. Note D. 334 The latter hypothesis is Deter, 
minism, a necessity no less rigid than Fatalism. 1866 
Contemp. Rev. I. 465 He arrived at a system of absolute 
determinism, which entirely takes awav man's free will, 
and wiih it his responsibility. 1880 W. L. Courtney 
in Abbot Hcllenica (1880) 25^ Epicurus . . was an opponent 
of Fatalism, not of Determinism. 

2. gen. The doctrine that everything that happens 
is determined by a necessary chain of causation. 

1876 Martineau Materialism 71 If man is only a sample of 
the universal determinism. 
Dete*rminist, sb. and a. [f. as prec + -1st.] 

A. sb. One who holds the doctrine of deter- 
minism. 

1874 Mivart in Contemf. Rev. Oct. 784 The objections 
of our modem Determimsts. i88x^ Spectator 30 Apr. 574 
He is an Agnostic and a Determinist, wiih no reserves. 
1887 J. C. Morrison Service o/Man ix. 298 The determinist 
is not less but more resolute in teaching morality than his 
free-will opponent. 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to the theory of deter- 
minism. 

t86o Mansel Proleg. Logica App. Note E. 348, I believe 
the scheme of liberty is inconceivable only if the determinist 
argument is unanswerable. 1874 Sidgwick Meth. Ethics v. 
55 A Determinist scheme of morality. 1885 R. H. Hutton 
in Contemp. Rev. Mar. 388 The necessarian or determinist 
theory of human action. 1887 Fowler Princ. Morals il ix. 
308 The theory of Hobbes [on Volition] may most appro- 
priately be called Determinist. The actions of men, he holds, 
are, like all other events, determined, and determined 
wholly, by antecedent circumstances . . The will is 1 the last 
desire in deliberation*, and our desires are the necessary 
result of their various antecedents. 
Deterministic (d/t5imini , stiki, a. [f. prec. 
+ -ic.] Of or pertaining to determinism or deter- 
minists. 

1874 W. G. Ward Est. (1884) I. vi. 348 That which 
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motives— to use deterministic language— affect is most evi. 
dently the will's spontaneous inclination. 1880 W. G. Waro 
in Dublin Rev. Oct. 300 Mr. Hodgson maintains that the 
Deterministic theory is by no means inconsistent with * the 
existence of guilt and sin '. 
f Determission. Obs. ? Corrupted form of de- 
ter minacion or OF. determineson : see Determina- 
tion. 

C1400 Test, Love ir. {1561)2910/1 This dualitie, after 
Clerkcs determission, is founden in every creature. 

t Deterr a'tion. Obs. [f. L. de down + terra 
earth + -ation. (Not connected with modF. d£- 
terrer, OF. desterrer to disinter.)] The carrying 
down or descent of the surface of the earth from 
hills and higher grounds into the valleys, by the 
action of rain, landslips, or other physical process : : 
a frequent term of physiographers ahont 1 700 ; cf. j 
Degradation 1 6. 

1686 Plot Staffordsh. 113 By the deterration or sinking of 
a hill between the Church and place of view. 1686 Phil. 
Trans. XVI. 310 A Marish .. being buried in Earth, by 
those frequent Deterrations from the adjoyning Hills. 1695 
Woooward Nat. Hist. Earth 1. (1723) 57 Deterrations, or 
the Devolution of Earth down upon the Valleys, from the 
Hills and higher Grounds. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., 
Deterration is a Removal of the Earth, Sand, &c, from the 
Mountains and higher Grounds down into the Valleys and 
Lower Parts : This is occasioned by Rains. 

Deterred, pa. t. and pa. pple. of Deter v. 
Deterrement, obs. form of Determent. 
Deterrence (dAe'rens). [f.next: see -ence.] 
Deterring or preventing by fear. 
1861 T. B. L. Baker in War with Crime (1880) 124 That 

Sunisbment is to be preferred which combines the greatest 
eterrcnce with the least pain. 1875 Poste Gains 1. Intr. 
(ed. 2) 8 The deterrence of future wrongdoers by. .punishment 
of a past offender. 1884 F. Peek in Contemp. Ret>. July 77 
The main objects of imprisonment should he . . deterrence 
from crime and the reformation of offenders. 

Deterrent (d^te'rent), a. and sb. [ad. L. de- 
terrent-em, pr. pple. of dcterrcre to Deter : see 1 

-ENT.] 

A. adj. Deterring ; that deters, or has the power 
or tendency to deter. 

1829 Bent ham's Ration. Punishments (L.) t The deterrent 
effect of such penalties. 1861 W. L. Clay Mem. J. Clay 
210 The influence of a deterrent policy is the greatest on 
professional criminals. 1884 Times 16 Oct. 10 The influence 
of favourable or deterrent weather. 

B. sb. Something that deters ; a deterring agent. 
1829 Beniham's Ration. Punishments (L.), JSo deterrent is 

more effective than a punishment which . . is sure, speedy, 
and severe. 1829 Southey in Q. Rev. XL1. 196 Operating 
as a provocative to many — as a deterrent, perhaps, to none. 
1855 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. I. it. ix. (1872) 281 Feel- 
ings that serve as incentives and deterrents. 1892 Speaker 
3 Sept. 277/1 The death penalty is no deterrent of adventure, 
nor even of oastime. 

Deterring (dita'rirj), vbl. sb. [f. Deter v.i + 
-ino 1.] The action of hindering through fear. 

1642 in Clarendon /list. Re6.1v. (1843)161/2 The deterring 
of others from discharging their duties. 1648 W. Moun- 
tague Devout Ess. 1. x. § 1 (R.) The detcrrings and dis- 
abuses appeare together with the delectations. 

Dete rring, a. [f. as prec. + -ing ^.] 
That deters; thnt keeps off through fear. 

1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 323 A new deterring 
name, of Kill abundance. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1862) 
1. ii. ro The internal parts of the country are still more 
desolate and deterring. 1873 Geo. Eliot Middlem. Ixxiii. 
188 Their highest qualities can only cast a deterring shadow 
over the objects. 

t Dete rse, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. deters-, ppl. 
stem of detergere.] By-form of Deterge. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Com/it. 111. 84 The matter being 
thus incided, detersed and attenuated.. may more easily be 
carried off. 

Detersion (drt5\H>n). [a. F. dttersion (Pare 
1 6th c.) or ad. L. detersidn-em, n. of action from 
detergere to Deterge.] The action of cleansing 
(a sore or the like). 

X607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts (1658) 22 The substance of it 
is fitter for detersion then nutriment. 1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. 
Com/it. 1. 13 A Gargarism of Hydromel used often is good 
for Detersion. 1775 Sia E. Barry Observ. Wines 294 Leave 
to others the active parts of the perfusions, detersions, etc. 

Detersive (dftSusiv), a. and sb. [a. F. ditersif, 
-ivt (1545 in Hatzf.), ad. medical L. dclersw-us, 
f. deters-, ppl. stem of detergere : see prec. and 
-ive.] A. adj. 

1. Having the quality of cleansing or scoxiring ; 
tending to cleanse. 

x6oj Holland Ptiny II. 37 The same pouder is detersiuc 
and scouring, and therefore put into sope and washing-balls. 
1756 P. BaowNE Jamaica 226 The foliage of the tree is of 
a very detersive character, and frequently used to scourand 
whiten the floors. 1835 F. Mahoney Rel. Father Prout 
(.1859) 5°9 The recording angeL.no doubt dropped a deter- 
sive tear on an oath the decided offspring of monomania. 
1886 Pall Mall G. 7 Aug. 3/2 Without experience of the 
detersive influences of common soap. 

2. Med. and Surg, Having power to cleanse or 
purge the body, or to remove corrupt matteT from 
a sore ; detergent. 

1586 Bright Melanch. xli. 276 No detersive medicine is 
able topare and wipe away the blemish. 1704 J. Harris 
Lex. Techn., Detersive Medicines, are such as are used to 
cleanse the Body from sluggish, viscous, and glutinous 
Humours. 178a \V\ F. Martyh Geog. Mag. I. 734 Laying 
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open the wound, and applying a detersive plaister. 1818 
Cooper &Travers Surg. Ess. i.(ed. 3)167 Stimulant deter- 
sive applications which have been made to the part. 

B. sb, A cleansing agent : in the general and 
medical senses. 

J$34 T. Johnson Parens Chirurg. xxvi. xiv. (1678) 638 
Neither, .with a painful and drie ulcer doth any other than 
a liquid detersive agree. 1665 G. Harvey A dv. agst. Plague 
26 A Dysentery is stopt by a Detersive mixt with a Nar- 
cotick. 1756 P. Browne Jamaica 109 The pulp is a warm 
pungent detersive. 1843 Blackw. Mag. LI II. 228 Serving 
as detersives of the grosser humours of commercial hfe. 
1862 S. Lucas Secularia \x\note, Bristol was celebrated for 
its soap . . Richard of Devizes refers in his history to its 
manufacture of this famous detersive. 

Hence Dete'rsively adv., Dete'rsiveness. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Detersiveness, cleansing Quality. [Also 
177S in Ash]. 174a Bailey, Detersively, cleansingly. [Also 
1864 in Webster, etc.] 

t DeteTSOry, a. and sb, Obs. rare, [f. L. 
deters- : see prec. + -oby.] = Detersive a. and sb. 

1657 Tom lin son Rcnou's Disp. 97 From the commistion of 
these two will proceed one moderate detersory. 

Detest (d/te-st), v. [a. F. dtftestc-r (Villon, 
15th a), ad. L. detestdre {-art) to execrate while 
calling God to witness, to denounce, abhor, re- 
nounce, f. De- 1. 1, down + testarl to bear witness, 
call to witness.] 

+ 1. trans. To curse, calling God to witness ; to 
express abhorrence of, denounce, execrate. Obs. 

1533-4 Act 25 Hen. VIII, c. 12 The saide mariagewas 
prohibited and detested by the lawes of almighty god. 1536 
Bellenoeh Cron. Scot. (1821) I. 62 He.. began, be lang 
orisone, to detest the insolence, avarice and unnatural 
hatrent of the kingis sonnis. 1563-87 Foxe A . $ M. (1684) 
I. 733/2 All that were about him being amaied, utterly 
detested the fact, 1627 Hakewill Apol. ti. vii. § 5 The 
fearefull inhabitants of Putyole flying through tbe dark . . 
crying out and detesting their Calamities. 1632 Le Gavs 
tr. Vetteius Paterc. 254 All posteritie shall.. with execra- 
tions detest thy fact. 1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. 
xxxvii. 147 We did not a little detest amongst ourselves 
both the Fonsecas and the Madiireyras, but much more the 
Devil, that wrought us this mischief, a 1745 Swift Hen. I 
Wks. 1768 IV. 275 With bitter words, detesting the pride 
and insolence of Henry. 

2. To feel abhorrence of; to hate or dislike 
intensely ; to abhor, abominate. 

a 1535 Mo as Wks. 422 (R.\ I finde in Erasmus my derlyng 
y* he detesteth and abhorreth the errours and heresies that 
Tyndall plainly teacheth. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 
528 To caus all man for to detaist sic thing. 1550 Crowley 
Last Trump. 1292 A vile slaue that doth all honestie 
deteste. 1579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 1 1 1 Learn . .of Diogenes 
to detest women, be they neuer so comely. 1601 Shaks. 
Tivel. N. 11. v. 220 A colour she abhorres, and.. a fashion 
shee detests. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 240 His 
owne pallat detested them. 179a Burkk Corr. {1844) III. 
391 My party principles . . must lead me to detest the French 
revolution, in the act, in the spirit, in the consequences, and 
most of all, in the example. 1833 Ht. Martineau Tale of 
Tyne vii. 130, I detest the very name. Mod. To marry 
a man whom she detests I 

b. with tnfin. or clause, rare. 

^1553 Philpot Wks. (1842)410 Why dost thou so much 
detest to grant that we obtain the divine justice through 
faith. 1647 G. Palmer Sectaries Unm. 52, I detest to 
think of it. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. vi. § 51 The Justice 
of the Land detesteth that the Judge should himself be an 
Accuser. 

f3. To renounce solemnly or under oath; to 
abjure. Obs. rare. 

1688 Answ. Talon's Plea 23 They openly detested their 
faults either by themselves or by their Ambassadours. 

U Misused for attest, protest, testify. 

1562 Phaer Mneid. vm. Yiij b, He shewd also the sacrid 
groue of Argilethus heath, Detesting in that place where 
Greekish gest was done to death. 1598 Shaks. Merry W. 
1. iv. 160 But (I detest) an honest maid as euer broke bread. 
1606 Sir G. Goosccapfe 1. ii. in Bullen O.Pl. 111. 17, 1 detest, 
Sir Cutt, I did not thinke he had bin halfe the . .scholler be is. 

Hence Dete*sting vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1591 Percivall Sp. Diet., Abominacion, detesting, a 162a 
Ains worth Annot. Ps. Ixix. 25 Powre out upon them thy 
detesting ire. 1625 Bp. Mouhtagu App. Csesar 57 In their 
Abhorring and Detesting of it. 1711 Shaftesb. Charac. 
(1737) III. vi. iii. 366 Virtue wou'd. .be seen with this Hand, 
tuirTd. .downwards . . as in a detesting manner, and with 
abhorrence. 

t Dete'St, sb. Obs. rare. [f. prec. vb.] De- 
testation, hearty hatred. 

1638 R. Baillie Lett. $ Jrnls. (1841) I. 74 With the in- 
crease of detest of the authors. 1671 True Nonconf. 33 
One cause, sufficient to produce a just detest. 

Detestabi'lity. [f. next : see -ity. In med. 
L. detestabilitas (Du Cange) .] The quality of being 
detestable ; detestablcness. 

1831 Carlyle Sari. Res. ti. iv, As young ladies are to 
mankind precisely the most delightful in those years.. so 
oung gentlemen do then attain their maximum of detesta- 
ility. 1868 Browning Ring & Bk. vi. 1943 There let.. 
Both teach, both learn detestability ! 
Detestable (drte*stab'l), a. [a. F. detestable 
(1380 in Hatzf.), ad. L. detestabilis , f. detestdrii 
see -ble. Originally detestable ; in Spenser and 
Shaks. detestable.] 
1. To be detested ; intensely hateful or odious ; 
execrable, abominable. 

1461 Liber Pluscardensis xi. viii. (1877) ]. 387 Tomak ws 
till oure Makare detestabile. c 1477 Caxton Jason 75 The 
terrible dragon cast upon me a gobet of the most detestable 
infeccion that euer was. c 1489 — Sonnes of Aymon xiv. 
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I 331 What saist thou, fole destestable ? 15*6 Pilgr. Perf. 

I (W. de W. 1 531) 34 Theyr presumpcion is to god moost 
detestable & hatefull. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, 
Litany, The bishop of Rome and all his detestable enormities. 
1588 Shaks. Tit. A.v.i. 94 Oh detestable villaine ! Call'st 
thou that Trimming? 1590 Spenser F. Q. 1. i. 26 That 
detestable sight. 1702 Penn in Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem. IX. 
132 Busy at that detestable work, privateering. 1771 Junius 
Lett. xhx. 256 That detestable transaction . . ended in the 
death of Mr. Yorke. 1851 Ruskin Stones Ven. (1874) I. 
App. 396 The detestable ornamentation of the Alhambra. 
i860 Tynoall Glac. 1. xii. 89 Along edges of detestable 
granular ice. 
2. quasi-a^. Detestably. 
i6jo Histrio-m. 11. 108 O detestable good ! 

Dete'stableness. [f. prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being detestable ; extreme hatefulness 
or odiousness. 

1612 T.Taylor Comm. Titus ii. ji Oh these sinnes cannot 
be brooked for the foulenesse and detestablenesse of them. 
1681 H. More Exp>. Dan. Pref. 80 To instruct the people 
touching the Solidity of our Reformed Religion and of the 
Detestubleness of Popery, a 1729 Clarke Senn. I. xl. (R.), 
The unfitness and abominableoess, and detestablcness and 
profaneness of any uncleanness or impurity appearing in the 
Temple of God. 1883 H. Kenneoy tr. Ten Brink's E. Eng. 
Lit. 280 Now the theme is the baseness, the detestableness, 
of this earthly world. 

Detestably, adv. [f. as prec. + -ly In 
a detestable manner ; execrably, abominably. 

1531-a Act 23 Hen. VIII, c. 3 Periurie is .. detestably 
vsed to the disheritaunce and great damage of many. 1593 
Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 14 It would sauour so detestably 
in Gods nostrils, hee were neuer able to endure it. a 1716 
I South (JOt A temper of mind rendering men so detestably 
I bad, that [etc.]. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola III. 61 God grant 
you are mad ! else you are detestably wicked ! 

t Dete'Stant, a. and sb. Obs. [f. Detest v. 
after F. dttesiant, L. detest ant-em pr. pple.: see 

-ANT.] 

A. adj. Detesting, full of detestation. 

1650 \V. Brough Sacr. Princ. (1659) 16 He that is detcs- 
I tant of the corruption. 

B. sb. One who detests ; a detester. 

3648 T. Hill Truth $ Love Ep. Ded., He is a Detestant 
of divers Opinions of Rome, a 1670 Hacket A bp. Williams 
i. (1692) 121 (D.) Detestants of the Romish idolatry. 

t Dete'State, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. detestat-, 
ppl. stem of detestdre {-art) to Detest : see -ate 3 
5.] By- form of Detest v. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. John Pref. 6 a, This worlde. 
whiche as a mortall enemy the doctrine of the Ghospel 
dooeth detestate and abhorre. 1649 State Trials, Col. J. 
j Lilbnrne (R.>, Well therefore might the lord president . . 
; detestate star-chamber examinations. 

Detestation (dftesl<? l, Jan). [a. F. diteslation 
(14th c. in Godef. Suppl.), ad. L. detestation-em, 
n. of action from detesidrl to Detest.] 

f 1. Public or formal execration (of a thing) ; 
I formal testifying against anything. Obs. 

1433 50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 385 For the detestacion of 
that dede, the Frenche men made a statute that noo woman 
after here scholde reioyce the realme of Frauncc. 1590 
Swihbuhne Testaments 274 In these cases the testament is 
void, in detestation of such odious shiftes and practises. 
a 1633 Austin Medit. (1635) 216 St. Paul rent his Garments 
in detestation of it. 1658 T. Wall Charac. Enemies Ch. 
(1659) 5° Tne unreasonable creature . . in detestation of the 
I sinner whom it serves, is made obnoxious to temporal 
j punishment. 1683 Brit. S^ec. 108 [Galgacus] by his rough 
Oratory in detestation of Servitude and the Roman Yoke, 
having [etc.], 

2. The feeling or mental state of detesting ; in- 
tense dislike or hatred ; abhorrence, loathing. 

1516 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) ja To the great detes- 
tacyon & uttermost despysyng of all the transitory goodes 
. .of this worlde. 1553 T. Wilsoh Rhet. 40 Induce theim 
to the feare of God, and utter detestation of al synne. 1660 
R. Coke Justice Vt'nd. Pref. 15, I did in detestation of the 
thing, .set myself to make these observations upon it. 1688 
: in Gutch Coll. Cur. 1. 436 Something, .wbich he had. .some- 
I time call'd a Dislike, sometime an Abhorrence, sometime a 
I Detestation of the Pr. of Orange's proceedings. 1779-81 
! JorfNSOH L. P., RmveWksAU. 30 The fashion, .of the time 
! was, to accumulate upon Lewis all that can raise horrour and 
! detestation. 1834 Macau lay Ess., Pitt (1854) 296 The object 
of the Duchess of Marlborough's fiercest detestation. 1875 
Iowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 189 His detestation of priests and 
lawyers. 

b. To hold or have in detestation : to regard 
with hatred or abhorrence, to abominate. To be in 
detestation-, to be held in abhorrence, to be detested. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 65, I have the state of these 
times in great detestation. Ibid. 155 Such as told you 
truth.. were in contempt, disdain, hate, and detestation. 
1607 Rowlands Famous Hist. 46 Let God and man hold 
me in detestation. 1777 Robertson Hist. Amer. (177B) 1. 1. 
6 They held all sea-faring persons in detestation. 1847 
Marry at Childr. N. Forest xii, One who is joined to a party 
which I hold in detestation. . _ 

3. concr. That which is detested ; the object of 
intense dislike. 

1738 Swift Mullinix * Timothy, Thou art grown the de- 
testation of all thy party. 179a T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) 
III. 343 This .. business is becoming more and more the 
public detestation. 1849 C. Bronte Shirley i. 10 As if he 
were the darling of the neighbourhood . . being, as he is, its 
detestation. 

Detected, a. [f. Detest v. + -ed.] In- 
tensely disliked or hated ; abominated ; held m 
abhorrence; odious. 

155* Huloet, Detested, abomhuxtus. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. 
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iv. i. 31 Guiltie of detested crimes. 1634 Sir T. IIk*oert 
Trav. 73 With such heathenish and detested Oratory. 1791 
CowrEK Iliad vi. 438 Both Paris and my most detested self. 
1805 Southev Modoc in Ast. xx, Let a curse.. For ever 
follow the detested name. 

Hence Betcatedly adv., with detestation. 

1836 E. Howard R. Reefer xxxiii, Who viewed the West 
India station.. detestedly. 

Dete'Ster. [f- as pree. + -ER l .J One who de- 
tests ; a cordial hater ; an abhorrer, abominator. 

1611 CoTca., Abhorrant, an abhorrer, detester, loather. 
165 1 Fuller AM Reditu (1867) II. 99 A detester of con- 
troversies. 1779 Sheridan Critic t. ii, A detester of visihle 
brickwork. 1863 Sala Ca/t. Dangerous 1. ix. 354 Known 
as stanch detest ers of the House of Hanover. 

Dete'stfal, a. rare. [f. Detest v. (or 1$b.) 

+ -ful.] Hateful, odious. 

1654 Cokainz Dianea ti. 116 Thou hast tormented them 
with n Ghost, with a l'hantasme so noyous, so detestfull. 

\ Detestine, f Detestiue, a. Sc. Obs. [irreg. 
f. Detest v.] Detestable. 

1560 Rolland Crt. Venus 11. 975 But bad me sone pas 
hine Vnto the nine nobillis of excellence, Quhair I gat not 
be ansueir detestine. Ibid. 111. 369 The law positiue It did 
suspend, and haldis as detestiue. 

f Dete xt, ///. a. Obs.-° [In form, ad. L. de- 
textttSy pa. pple. of detexHre to weave off, finish 
weaving ; but with the prefix taken as De- I. 6.] 

i6»3 CocKStAM, Detext, vnwouen. 

Deteyn e, -nour, obs. ff. Detain, Detainer. 

Det£Ul(l, obs. form of Debtful. 

Deth(e^ obs, form of Death sb. ; nlso of Death 
a. and v. ~ deaf. 

Detheorize : see De- II. 1. 

Dethronable (dfbrJu-naVl), a. [f. next + 
-able.] Liable to be dethroned. 

1644 Hp. Maxwell Prerog. Car. Kings In trod. 3, Kings 
are . . censurable, punishable, and dethronable. Ibid. i. 1 1 
They are deposable and dethronable by the people. 

Dethrone (dfyrfc-n), v. [f. De- II. 2 + 
Thbone : cf. F. d/trdner, in 1 6lh c. detroner(}\\Xx€) y 
Colgr. desthroner 'to disthronize cf. also Dis- 

TIIKONE, DlSTHItONIZE.] 

trans. To remove from the throne ; to deprive of 
royal or sovereign authority and dignity ; to depose 
(a ruling prince). 

1609 Bp.W. Barlow Ansiu. Nameless Callt. 153 Author i tie 
to de-Throan and de-Crowne Princes, a 1649 Drumm. of 
Hawth. Poems. Wks. (17") XS Then let them do their worst, 
since thou art gone 1 Raise whom they list to thrones, en- 
thron'd dethrone. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 43 The question of 
dethroning, or, if these gentlemen like the phrase better, 
* cashiering ', kings. 1839 Thirlwall Greea VI. 121 That 
Artaxerxes whom Cyrus attempted to dethrone, 
b. trans/, and fig. 

1648 Bovle Sera^n. Love\\. (1700) 42 Love, by dethroning 
Reason ..doth kill the Man. 1761 Hume Hist. Eng. 111. 
lxi. 319 The republicans being dethroned by Cromwell. 
1879 r- arrar St. Pant dZZp 604 Dethrone the sin that 
would rule over your frail nature. 

Hence Dethroned ppl. a.> Dethroning vbl. sb. 

1648 Prynnk Speech in Parlt. 4 Dec (1649) 75 By 
a speedy publique dethroning and decolling of the King . . 
as the Army.Remonstrants advise. 1705 J. Philips Blen. 
heim (R.\ His dethron'd compeers. 1800-10 Coleridge 
Friend (1865) 136 Compensations for dethroned princes. 
1891 Athen.rnm 27 Aug. 20.9/1 Tbe story . . is that Nero's 
wife Popp«a . . is the head of a plot for her husband's 
dethroning and slaughter. 

Dethronement (d^rJ^nmcni). [f. prec. vb. 
+ -ment: cf. mod.F. d(tr6nement^\ The action 
of dethroning, or fact of being dethroned ; deposi- 
tion from kingly authority. 

1707 Lond. Gas. No. 4365/1 The News, .of the Dethrone- 
ment of the Grand Signior. i8ao Keats Hyperion 11. 315 
In midst of this dethronement horrible. 1849 H. Rogers 
Ess. (i860) 111. 179 The boasted prerogative of Reason is 
also that of a limited monarch ; and its attempt lo make 
itself absolute can only end in its own dethronement. 185a 
Gkote Greece ri. lxxvi. X. 66 The frequent dethronements 
and assassinations of Kings. 

Dethroner (d/brjumaj). [f. Dethrone + .erI.] 
One who dethrones (a king, etc.). 

1649 Arnwav Tablet (1661) 176 iT ) The hand of our de- 
thrones . . hath prevailed. 1817 Southev Fun. Song Princess 
Charlotte^ Passive as that humble spirit, Lies his bold de- 
throner too. 1833 Mrs. Browning Prometh. Boumt Poems 
1850 1. 186 The name of his dethroner who shall come. 

t Dethr oni'ze, v. Obs. rare. [See Dethrone 
and -ize, and cf. Disthronize.] « Dethrone. 
Hence + Dethr ouization = Dethronement. 

161 1 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vc. xi. (1632) 68a The Queene 
. .aduertised of her husbands dethronizalion. 1656 S. Hol- 
lano Zara (1710) 66 We are in daily danger of dethronizing 
by the malevolent combinations of Cursed spirits. 1691 
Wood Ath. Oxon.(W.\ To persuade the king* .to consent to 
the 4 votes of dethronizing nim. 

Detio, obs. form of Dittt. 

Detinue (de'tiniw). Law. Also 5 detenewe, 
detunue, -now, detyrm^e, 7 detinu (detiny). 
[a. OF. detenue (1313, Godef.) detention, Rom. 
type *dctenuta) f. pa. pple. of detcnir to detain.] 

The act of detaining or withholding what is 
due (see Detain v. a) ; spec, unlawful detention of 
a personal chattel belonging to another. Obs. exe. 
as ia b. 

1563-87 in Foxe A. $ M. (1596) 348/1 Philip de Valous 
Vol. III. 



we haue gently requested you . . to thai intent you should ' 
haue rendered unto us our lawfull right and inheritance to 
the Crowne of Fraunce, which from us. .you haue by great 1 
wrong and < force deteined . . we well perceiue you meane to 1 
perseuere in the same your purpose nnd < Injurious detinue. 
1598 Kitchin Courts Leet (1675) 148 Detinue of Goods may 
be sued. 16. . T. Adams Wks. (1861-2) 1. 145 (D.) There are 
that will restore some, but not nil. .let the creditors be con- 
tent with one of four. But this little detiny is great Iniquity. 
1643 Prvnne Sov. Potver Part. tit. 46 [citing Act 11 Rich. 
II c. i] Taking, leading away, or detinue of any horses or 
of any other beasts. 1717-51 Chambers Cycl. a. y., The 
damages sustained by the detinue. 

b. Action of detinue : an action at law to recover 
a personal chattel (or its value) wrongfully detained 
by the defendant. So writ of detinue. 

xify) in Eng. Gilds (1870) 376 Acciouns of dette, trespass 
and detenewe. 1514 Fitzhekb. Just. Peat(i$i%) >»3 Every 
man maye sue for the same by accion of detinue. i6o» 
Fulseckb and Pt. Parall. ao One of the parties may haue 
an action of dette for the money, and the oiher a writte of 
Detinue for the wares^ 1677 Wycherley Plain Dealer 111. 
(Routl.) 193/3 I'll bring my action of detinue or trover. 
1768 Blacxstone Comm. 111. 151 If I lend a man a horse, 
and be afterwards refuses to restore it ; .the regular method 
for me to recover possession is by action of detinue. 1845 
Ld. Campbell Chancellors (1857) Vl.cxxviii. 1431'he remedy 
was at law by an action of trover or detinue. 

C. Also detinue =» action or writ of detinue. 

a i6>6 Bacon Max. $ Uses Com. Law iii. (1636) 20 In 
a detinue brought by a feme against the executors of her 
husband. 1803 J. Marshall Const. Of in. i. (1839) ai The 
judgment in detinue is for the thing itself or its value. 1875 
Postb Gains iv. Comm. (ed. a) 650 Trover and Detinue, 
which were brought to recover movable property . . were 
kinds of Trespass, that is of action on delict. 

+ Detrtionize, v. Obs. [f. De- II. 1 + 

Tithon-ic (f, Gr. Tt0w&, the spouse of Eos or 
Aurora) + -ize.] trans. To deprive flight) of 
actinic or chemical power. 

1843 Mech. % Mag. XXXIX. 170 As if the light being 
detithonized in passing through^ the larger mass, lost its 
energy in producing chemical action. 

f Detcvmb, v. Obs. nonce wd. [f. De- II. 2 b 
4-Tomh sb.] trans. To deliver from the tomb. 

1607 Sia R. Ayton Pre/. Verses in Earl of Stirling's 
Monarch. Trag., Crownes, throwne from Thrones to 
Tombes, detomb'd arise To match thy Muse with a Monar- 
chicke thcame. 

De tollable (de'tfnabT, a. [f. L. dvtonare 
(see next) + -ble.] Capable of detonation. 

1884 Eiasler Mod. High Explosives iii. 68 These g^des 
of dynamite are only rendered detonable by the admixture 
of explosive salts. 

Detonate (dct^n^t, d/-), v. [f. L. detonal- y 
ppl. stem of dctondre to thunder down or fortli (f. 
De- I. 1 , 2+londre to thunder), after F. de'totur 
(1680 in llalz.-Darm.) in the modern sense.] 

1. intr. To produce a loud noise by the sudden 
liberation of gas in connexion with chemical de- ' 
composition or combination ; to explode with 
sudden loud report (as when healed or struck). 

17*9 Shelvocke Artillery 11. 89 Saltpeter, .detonates, or 
makes a Noise in the Fire. 1807 T. Thomson Client, (cd. | 
3) II. 140 Hydrogen gas and nitrous oxide gas detonate j 
violently, .when a strong red heat is applied, or when the I 
electric spark is made to pass through the mixture. 1859 
R. F. Burton Ccntr. A/r. in Jrnl. Geog. Soc. XXIX. 78 
Metals are ever rusty ; . .percussion caps. . will not detonate ; 

funpowder. .refuses to ignite. 1864 H. Spencer Biol. 1.8 1 
odide of nitrogen detonates on the slightest touch. 

b. fig. To give vent to sudden anger or other 
violent feeling; to* explode*. (Also trans.). 

1836 Blackw. Mag. XXXIX. 309 He . is notoriously ) 
choleric, and detonates upon the object nearest to him like 
one of his own chlorides. 1859 Chatnb. Jml. XI. It 
seemed to me that it would be quite a natural conclusion., 
that Blodger should detonate : ' Committed as a rogue '. 

c. To make a thundering noise, to 4 thunder \ 
rare. 

1853 Miss E. S. Sheppard Ch. Auchesler III. 190 The 
drum detonated and was still. 

2. trans. To cause to explode with sudden loud 
report, in the act of chemical decomposition or 
combination. 

1801 Phil. Trans. XCI. 378 By detonating sulphuret of 
antimony and nitrate of potash, in a ciucible, he obtained 
a mass, which [etc.]. 1808 Hen»y ibid. XCVII 1. 290 Deto- 
nate the mixture, and observe the amount of the diminution 
after the explosion. 1880 Daily Nnos 27 Mar. 5/4 The 
destruction of the reef known as Hell Gate, in Kast River, 
New York, when something like 49,915 lb. I of dynamite! was 
detonated at once. 1890 NoaLK in Nature tZ Sept., One . . 
cause which has made gunpowder so successful an agent for 
the purposes of the artillerist Is that it is a mixture, not ' 
a definite chemical combination; lhat it is not possible to 
detonate it. 

f3. To eonvcrt (a flint gun) into a 'detonator . 
Obs. ttonce-use. 

1824 Col. P. Hawker Instr. Y. Sportsm. 69, ] have since 
had a double gun detonated to my order. 

Detonating' (de-Ufa^thj), ppl. a. [f. prec. + 
-ino 2.] That detonates, a. That explodes with 
sudden loud report, explosive, as detonating gas ; 
b. That causes, or is used in producing, detonation, 
as detonating primer, tube; c. esp. That explodes 
by a blow, or is used in explosion by percussion, 
as detonating hammer \ powder. 

Detonating batl y a toy ball filled with a fulminating 
powder, exploding on percussion ; detonating 6nlfi t the small 



glass bulb also called Prince Ruperfs drop % which flies to 
pieces on a Might scratch ; detonating gun , a fire-arm which 
is fired by means of a detonating agent (as a percussion-cap) 
instead of by the application of a match or spark. 

1808 I Ienxy Epit. Chem. (ed. 5) 131 By firing it in a detona- 
ting tube over mercury. Ibid. 934 A new detonating com. 
pound of silver. 1814 AnnJieg. 324 These detonating>bal!a 
were calculated to effect abundant mischief. 1817 Sporting 
Mag. L. 357, I got from Joseph Manton a detonating gun. 
1824 Col. P. Hawkes Instr. V. Sportsm. 67 To fire with 
detonating powder, the gun requires to be much stronger 
than that used for a flint. 1840 Blaine Encyct. S/ortsUZjo) 
753 The Percussion or Detonating System of Gun Firing. 
1856 Engineer 428^1 {heading) Detonating Arms. Ibia., 
A cap containing detonating powder, covered by a prepara- 
tion of shellac. 1869 Echo 9 Oct., ' It is dangerous to play 
with edged ', and still more with detonating * tools '. 1879 
Lockyeb Etem. Astron. iii. 138 At times meteors, .are heard 
to explode with great noise; these are called detonating 
meteors. 

Detonation detfn^Jan, d/-). [a. F. detona- 
tion, noise of explosion, n. of action from dHoner to 
Detonate.] The action of detonating. 

1. Chem. 'The noise accompanying the sudden 
decomposition or combination of substances, and 
due to the concussion of the air resulting from the 
sudden produclion of a large quantity of gas* 
(Watts Did. Chem.) ; hence, explosion accom- 
panied with a sudden loud report. 

m 1677-^6 \V. Haxsis Lttnery's Chym. (ed. 3) 41 Detonation 
is a noise that is made wben tbe Volatile parts of any mix* 
ture do rush forthwith impetuosity : it is also called F^ulmi na- 
tion. _ 1686 Plot Staffordsh. 55 Common Niter in its de- 
tonation or alcalisation with coales, acquires a green colour. 
1704 J. Hassis Lex. Techn. y Detonation is a Chymical 
word expressing the Thundring Noise that is often made by 
a mixture being enkiodled in the containing Vessel. 1800 
tr. Lagrange 's Chem. 1. 107 This experiment is dangerous, 
as it is ofien accompanied with violent detonations. 1864 
Spencer Biol. I. 8 Percussion produces detonation in sul- 
phide of nitrogen. 

2. gen. A loud noise as of thunder; a violent 
explosive report, e.g. in a volcanic eruption. 

1830 Lyell Print. Geol. (1875) II. 11. xxvi. 38 The great 
Crater . . testified by its loud detonations letc.J. 1834 Mrs. 
Somerville Connex. Phys. Se. xxvi. (1849) 283 The detona* 
tions [from the eruption in Sumbawa 181 5] were heard in 
Sumatra. 1869 Phillips Vesuv. iv. 112 After each detona- 
tion globes of white vapour were formed. 1875 Wonders 
Phys. World 11. ii. 201 They attribute the movements and 
detonations to the expansion of the ice. 

b. The action of causing a substance to detonate. 

17*7-51 Chambers Cyct. t Detonation denotes the. .opera, 
tion, of expelling the impure, volatile, and sulphureous part, 
out of antimony. 1758 Elaboratory laid Open lntroo. 58 
The chemists have called the operation, detonation, or 
deflagration. 1827 Faraoay Chem. Manip. xvii. 433 A tube 
for detonation. 

3. fig. A sudden utterance or expression of anger 
or other violent feeling ; an ' explosion \ 

1878 Brownisg La Saisiazjg As Rousseau, then eloquent, 
as Byron prime in poet's power, — Detonations, figurations, 
smiles. «88s Stevenson AVw A rab. Nts. (1884) 296 Detona- 
tions of temper were not unfrequent. 1891 Roseberv Pitt 
xL 179 It was impossible for Pitt after his detonations and 
activity of the autumn to prevent the agitation of the 
Catholic Question. 

Detcmative (de't/Wtiv), a. [f. L. dctonal-, 
ppl. stem of dctondre to Detonate + -jvk.] Having 
the property of detonating ; of the nature of a de- 
tonation. 

1875 C. F. CiiANOLF.a in Eissler Mod. High Explosives 
(1884) iii. 69 When the gunpowder is exploded by nitro* 
glycerine, its explosion becomes instantaneous; it becomes 
detonative ; it occurs at a much higher temperature. 1888 
Evening Standard 11 Feb. 4/4 The water which runs 
through the factory is highly detonative. 

Detonator (de-t^'taj). [Agent-noun, in L. 
form, f. detonare to Detonate : see -011 ] Some- 
thing that detonates ; a contrivance for producing 
detonation, as a percussion-cap; a railwny fog- 
signal. \spec. A detonating gun (obs.): see 
Detonatiko. 

i8*» Sporting Mag. IX. 156 Somewhat of a contrast this, 
to our expensive detonators. 18*$ Cou P. Hawkeh Diary 
(1893) 1. 283 An old flint gun which put me out, after the 
detonators. 1845 Ford Handbk. Spain 1. 104 Bringing his 
own double barrel detonator with a good supply of caps and 
cut wadding. 1871 Tynoall Fragm.Sc. (1879) 1. x. 319 By 
the ignition of a fuse associated with a detonator, the gun- 
cotton should be fired. 1887 Pall Mall G. 10 Jan. 6/1 \Y hen 
tbe signal is placed on the railway plate the ends of the 
band are drawn out and bent under the surface of the rail, 
upon which the detonator (as the fog signal is also called) 
then rests securely. 

t DetO'nd, v. Oh. rare ~ °. [ad. L. detonde-re, 
f. De- I. 2 + tondere to clip.] trans. To shave, poll. 

1623 Cockeram, Delonded, poled. 

t De*tonize, v . Obs. [f. F. dttoner to detonate 
+ -ize.] « Detonate (trans, and intr.). Hence 
t Detonization= Detonation. 

1731 S. Hale Stat. Ess. 1. 377 The fumes of detonized 
nitre. 1804 tr. Fcmrcroy (Webster 1898), This precipitate. . 
detonizes with a considerable noise, i8»8 YN EasTEa, De- 
tonitation > the act of exploring, as certain combostible 
bodies. 

Detcrnsuro. ttonee-wd. [f. L. dclons-, ppl. stem 
of detondcre : see Detond and -URE.] Shaving, 
polling, {affected or humorotts.) 

1819 Blackw. Mag. V. t 639 That able-bodied barber . . 
insisting upon the immediate detonsure of you. 

35* 
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DETORT. 

Detorsion, var. of Detortion. 

t Detort {(titp'it), v. Obs. [f. L. detort-, ppl. 
stem oidetorquere to twist or turn aside, twist or 
turn out of shape, distort, f. De- I. 2 + torquere to 
twist. Cf. F. ditordre.~\ 

1. trans. To turn aside from the purpose; to 
twist, wrest, pervert (esp. words of sayings). 
(Common in 1 7th c.) t 

c "555 Harpsfield Divorce Hen. VII I (1878) 54 How 
miserably doth Tertullian wrest and wring the Levitt : to 
detort it to the confirmation of his heresy. 1609 Bp. W. 
Barlow Anno. Nameless Catk. 41 Schoolemen blasphem- 
nusly detorting Scriptures. 1620 Brinslev Virgil 39 
Detorting to that purpose those things which Sibyt had 
prophecied. 163a Lithgow Trav. 1. 1 And Lorets Chappell 
. .On Angells backes, from Nazareth detorted. 168a Dryden 
Relig. Laid Pref. (Globe) 187 The Fanatics, .have detorted 
those texts of Scripture. 1829 Southev Sir T. More I. 
87 In these days good words are so detorted from their 
original and genuine meaning, 
b. To extract (by perversion of the sense). 

a 161a Donne Bca0ai>aTO9(i644) 185 The Donatists. .racked 
and detorted thus much from this place, That [etc.]. 1824 
South ey Bk. 0/ Ch. (1841) 355 Conclusions as uncharitable 
as ever were detorted from Scripture, 

2. To derive by perversion of form; pa. pple. 
perverted, corrupted (of words). 

1605 Camden Rem. 54 Garret, for Gerard, and Gerald : 
see Evcrard, for from thence they are detorted, if we 
belecve Gesnerus. 1657 Tomlinson Renott's Dis/. 705 
'Aypcttjiw is wilde succe, whence its nomenclature is de- 
torted. 

Hence Deto'rted a., Deto rting vbl. sb. 

1550 Bale Apol. 129 Nowe wyll I she we some of hys 
detorted scriptures. 1579 Fulke Heskins* Pari. 306 By 
miserable detorting of a worde or two. 169a Wagstaffe 
Vind. Carol. In trod. 2 Under the false detorted Names of 
Law, Justice, and Honour of the Nation. 

Detortion, -sion (dft^ufan). Now rare or 
Obs. [n. of action f. L. delorquere, ppl. stem de- 
tort- and dctors- : see Detort. Cf. OF. detorsion.'] 

fl. The action of Retorting*; twisting, wrest-, 
ing, perversion of meaning. Obs. 

1598 Or d. for Prayer in Liturg. Serv. Q. Eliz. (1847) 681 
By a blasphemous application or rather detortion of that 
excellent Scripture Unnm necessarium, One thing is neces- 
sary. 1653 Gaule Magastrom. 69 A depraving adultera- 
tion, a sacrilegious detorsion. 1728 Earderv tr. Burnet's 
St. Dead I. 135 A rash and bold Detorsion of the sacred 
Scriptures. 

2. In physical sense : Distortion, rare. 
1853 Kank Grinnell Exped.{jZtjS) 512 Refracted detortion 
very great. 

Detour, II devour (d*tu>.i, \\&eiux\ sb. [a. 

mod.F. dolour turning off, change of direction, in 
OF. destor i -tour, orig. *destorn ; f. destomer now 
dtftonrner turn away, f. des-, L. dis- + toumer to 
turn.] A turning or deviation from the direct 
road ; a roundabout or circuitous way, course, or 
proceeding. In 1 8th c. mostly fig. y now usually lit. 

1738 War burton Div. Legat. I. 63 After many Detours, Mr. 
Bayle is at length brought to own [etc.]. 1780 H. Walpole 
Let. to IV. Mason 1 Nov., We are above ditonrs. 1794 
R. H. Lee in Washington's Writ. (1891) XII. 417 note, 
Upon our guard against all the arts and dttonrs of the 



made ten thousand pretty devours about all this. 1825 Ibid. 
22 Jan. II. 230 Perhaps they may make a dCtour in their 
journey to see you. 1870 Lowell Study Wind. (1871) 242 
Rhyming [words] . . sometimes . . have driven the most 
straightforward of poets into an awkward ditour. 1877 
Black Green Past. xliv. (1878) 357 To avoid these ruts we 
made long detours. 

Hence Detour v. inlr. t to make a detour; to 
turn aside from the direct way; to go round ahout. 

1836 TaiYs Mag. III. 481 This has been a busy week; 
rambling and climbing, touring and detourine. 1837 New 
Monthly Mag. LI. 292 We. .detoured again to the right. 

Deto*xicate, v. nonce-wd. [f. De- II. 1 + L. 
toxic-um poison, after -intoxicate.] ti-ans. To de- 
prive of poisonous qualities. 

and^Jeodorizfd //a N °* 729 - 20 43/* Defecated, detoxicated, 
t Detract, sb. Obs. rare. [ad. L. detractus 

a taking away, f. delra/iere: see Detract v] 

Protraction, delay : cf. Detract v. 6. 

de'tfa^fonfme * M ' (lS9<5) 353/1 Without delay and other 
tDetraxt, ppla. Obs. [&d.L.detract-us,™ 

pple. oidetrahere to draw off or away : see next.l 

Extracted, taken out. , 
£1420 Pallad. on Hnsb. xn. 171 The bonys Detracte of 

JJuracyne. 

Detract (dftrarkt), v. Also 6 Sc. detrack. 
[f. L. detract- ppk stem oidetrahere to draw off or 
away, take away, pull down, disparage, etc , f. De- 
I. 2 + trahere to draw. Cf. F. ditracter (1530 in 
Hatz.-Darm.). In some senses app. directly repre- 
senting L. detractdre or detrectdra, to decline, re- 
fuse, pull down violently, depreciate, freq. of de- 
trahHre. 

(The chronological order of the senses in English is not that 
™ ei L°riginal development ; sense 3 being the earliest.)] 
I. To take away, take from, take reputation 
from. * 
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1. trans. To take away, withdraw, subtract, de- 
duct, abate : a. some part from (rarely t 1°) a 
whole. (Now usually with a quantitative object, 
as mtichi somethings etc.) 

1509 Barclay S/iyp ofFolyslxfy*) 1. 17 Some time addynge, 
somtymc detractingeand takinge away such thinges as semeth 
me necessary and superflue. 1571 Digges Pa'ntom. 11. xxiii. 
Pijb, Then 36 detracted from 48 leueth 12. 1391 Shaks. 
1 Hen. VI y v. iv. 142 Shall I . . Detract so much from that 
prerogatiuc, As to be call'd but Viceroy? 1622 S. Ward 
Christ is Alt in All (1627) 25 All defects detract nothing 
to the happiness of him that [etc.]. 1677 Hale Prim. 
Orig. Man. iv. iv. 326 To which there can be nothing addedj 
nor detracted, without a blemish, a 1696 E. Scarburgh 
Euclid {170$) 207 Let the magnitude AB be equimultiple of 
CD, as the part detracted AE is of the part detracted CF. 
1870 Disraeli Lot hair lxix, That first great grief which . . 
detracts something from the buoyancy of the youngest life. 
+ b. something from a possessor, etc. Obs.^ 

1607 Schol. Disc. agst.Antichr. 1. ii. 97 They vilifie it and 
detract much authontie from it. 1709 Steele Tatter No. 
13 r 1 A Lady takes all you detract from the rest of her Sex 
to be a Gift to her. 1710 PatoEAUx^ Orig.^ Tithes i. 17 We 
rob him, whenever we detract from his Ministers any part of 
that Maintenance. 

2. absol.ox intr. To take away a portion. Usually 
to detract from : to take away from, diminish, lessen 
(a quality, value, authority, etc.). 

a 159a H. Smith Wks. (1866-7) I* 6 5 To the testament of 
him that U dead, no man addeth ordetracteth. 1699 Burnet 
39 Art. v\, (1700) 80 This may be urged to detract from its 
Authority. 1799 Colkbrooke in Life (1873) 446 The sight 
..detracted from the pleasure with which the landscape 
might be viewed. 1827 Jarman PtnoelCs Devises TI.^ioi 
These circumstances detract from the weight of the decision. 
1863 D. G. Mitchell My Farm of Edgewood 47 This 
alteration was of so old a date as not to detract from the 
venerable air of the house. 

b. Connoting depreciation : cf. 3 c. 

IS93 Hooker Eccl. Pol. in. viii. (161 1) 100 To detract from 
the dignity thereof, were to iniury euen God himselfe. 1603 
Knolles/Zw/. Tnrkes (1638) 212 Our late Historiographers 
. . detracting from his worthy praises. 1765 Blackstone 
Comm. 1.^5 Without detracting .. from the real merit which 
abounds in the imperial law, I hope I may have leave to 
assert [etc.]. 188a B. D. W. Ramsay Recoil. Mil. Serv. I. 
viii. 172 There were always some ready to detract from his 
fair fame. 

fc. qntLsi-trans. (in loose const.\ Obs. rare. 
1654 Whitlock Zootomia 432 In Revenge he would have 
Detracted, and lessen'd his Territories. 1785 Jefferson 
Corr. Wks. 1859 I. 417 To detract, add to, or alter them as 
you please. 

3. trans. To take away from the reputation or 
estimation of, to disparage, depreciate, belittle, 
traduce, speak evil of. Now rare. 

c J449 Pecock Repr. iv. i. 417 Thei bacbiten and detracten 
the clergie. 1533 Gau Richt Vaygz Lat wsz forgiff thayme 
quhilk detrackis and spekis euil of wsz. 1603 B. Jonson 
Sejanus 1. i, To . . detract His greatest actions. 1618 
Bolton Florns iv. ii. 265 Cato .. extracted Pompey, and 
found fault with his actions. 163a Massinger & Fielo Fatal 
Dowry 1. ii, Such as may Detract my actions and life here- 
after. 1890 [see Detracted below]. 1891 Smiles Jasmin 
vii. 93 Jasmin, like every person envied or perhaps detracted, 
had his hours of depression. 

t b. absol. To speak disparagingly ; to use or 
practise detraction. Obs. 

1605 Bp. Hall Medit. <$• Vows 1. § 7 So would there not 
be so many open mouthes to detract and slaunder. 1610 
Shaks. Temp. 11. ii. g6 To vtter foule speeches, and to 
detract. 1777 Sheridan Sch. Scand. Portrait, Adepts, .who 
rail by precept, and detract by rule, 
f C. intr. with from (f of). 

c 1590 Greene Fr. Bacon vii. 66 Dar'st thou detract and 
derogate from him ? 1609 Bible (DouayJ A r ww. xiii. 33 They 
detracted from the Land, which they had viewed*. 1683 
D. A. Art Converse 106 They detract generally of all Man- 
kind. 

t II. To draw away, off, out. 

+ 4. trans. To draw away or aside, withdraw, 
divert {from an action or undertaking) j refl. and 
intr. To withdraw, refrain. Obs. 

1548 Patten Exped* Scott, in Arb. Gamer III. no My 
Lord Marshal . . whom no danger detracted from doing his 
enterprise. 1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerem. Ep. C, There 
are too many Professours who detract themselves from 
undergoing lesser hazards for the Churches liberty. 1643 
Slingsbv Diary (1836) 104 Long experience hath taught 
their General wisely to detract from fighting. 1802 Hatred 
I. 211 [To] detract their attention from every thing foreign. 

1 5. To draw or pull off. Obs. rare. 

1607 Topsell Four f Beasts (1658) 486 The skins of sheep 
. .when the wool is detracted and pulled ofT from them. 

1 6. To draw out, lengthen in duration, protract, 
delay ; usnally in phr. to detract time. Obs. 

1569 Sja J. Hawkins in Hawkins* Voy. (1878) 73 To de- 
tract further time. 1579 Church vard in Arb. Gamer IV. 
206 The French Horsemen . . offered a skirmish, to detract 
time. 1604 Edmonds Observ. Caesar's Comm. Sg To linger 
and detract the war. 1605 Play Stncley in Simpson Sch. 

} r V 8 1?) r BB . Some let or olher ^ detract our haste. 
1641X1/* Wolseym Select. Hart. Misc.(i 793 ) 132, I would 
not have you to detract the time, for he is very lick, 
t o. absol. or intr. To delay. Obs. 

rn&Z?u EL Ll 7? s £. a,nbrin 333 Willing the Prince to 
come thither and doo him homage, which when the Prince 
?wS t0 d0O 'A he kin S gathered an army to compell him 

m£; "-i 593 GR P^ l ames IV *' M V *»1 and ruth 
. .Make me lament I did detract so long. 

1II.s=Detrect, 

+ 7. trans. To draw back from, decline, refuse, 

shun ; to give up, relinquish, abandon. Obs. 



DETRACTION. 

157a [see Detracting vbl. sb.~\ 1577 Holinshed Chron.ll. 
B b vij (N.), The English men . . minding not to detract the 
battel, sharply encounter their enimies. 1595 Locrine hi. 

iv, And if Thrasimachus detract the fight Let him not 
boast that Brutus was his earn. 1600 Abp. Abbot Exp. 
Jonah 634 lonas detracting his Masters businesse. 1600 
Hakluvt Voy. {1810) III. 135 The winde comming faire, 
the captaine and the master would by no means detract the 
purpose of our discovery. 1606 Holland Stteton. 25 Neither 
held he off, and detracted fight. 

Hence Detra-cted a. (see the various senses 
above) ; also as sb. a calumniated person. 

155a Huloet, Detracted, dctractus, rosus, suggillatus. 
1890 T. J. Duncan Social Departure 289 The detracted^ 
enemies follow him. 

t Detracta'tion. Obs. rare. [f. Detract v. 
+ -ation: perhaps ad. L. detractdtio or detrec- 
tatioy from detractdre \ -trectare to decline, refuse, 
also to detract from, depreciate, frcq. of detrahere.] 
= Detraction 2. 

1563-87 Foxe A. $ M. (1596) 283/1, I cannot speake unto 
you, but to your detractation. 1646 J. Maine Semi. (1647) 8 
So much Libell, or holy Detractation. 

Detra'ctatory, a. rare. [f. Detract v. t or 
L. detractdre : see prec. and -ory ] Of detracting 
or disparaging nature or tendency. 

i860 Chamb. Jml. XIV. 251 It is harsh and dctractatory 
towards the author's equals and superiors. 

Detracter, var. of Detractor. 
Detracting (dftne-ktirj), vbl. sb. [f. Detract 

v. + -ing 1.] The action of the verb Detract, 
q.v. ; f protraction (obs.) ; i shnnning, avoiding 
{obs.) ; disparagement, detraction. 

157a Bossewell Artnorie 11. 83b, Fabius ..so tempered 
Prudence with prowesse, that by detracting of battayle, 
and trayning Anmball from place to place, and . . skirmish- 
ing with hym, he minished hys puissaunce. 1581 Savilk 
Tacitus' Hist. 1. i. (1591) 1 Detracting and envyous carp- 
ing. i<8i Styward Mart. Discipl. 11. 164 The detracting of 
time shall enforce vs to take counsaile when it is to late. 
1599 Hakluyt Voy. II. 11. 135 The detracting of the time of 
our setting out. 1613 Jackson Creed 1. 331 The Iewes de- 
tractings of our Sauiour. 

Detracting (d/travktirj), a. [f. as prcc. 
+ -ing 2 .] That detracts ; given to detraction ; 
disparaging, deprectative. 

1530 Palsgr. 310/1 Dctractyng, belongyng to detractyon, 
detractoire. 1599 Marston Sc. Villanie it. vi. 201 Hence 
ye big-buzzing, little-bodied Gnats . . With your malignant, 
weake, detracting vaine. 1674 tr. Schcffei's Lapland v. 14 
They are . . of a censorious and detracting humor. 1718 
Prideaux Connection it. 11. 78 He had criticised in a very 
biting and detracting style. i8za L. Murray Eng. Gram. 
(ed. 5) I. 398 A man who is of a detracting spirit, will mis- 
construe the most innocent words. 

Hence Detra'ctingly adv. 

1598 Florio, Pra uamente, wickedly . . detractingly. 1761 
Murphy All in Wrong \. i, I am not fond of speaking de- 
tractingly of a young iady. 1818 Coleridge Treat. Method 
in Encycl. Metrop. t Mental Philos. (1847) 16 Why Bacon 
should have spoken detractingly of such a man. 

Detraction (d/troe-kfan). [a. F. detraction , in 
12th c. detracliiin (Ph. dc Thaun\ ad. L. detrac- 
tion-em t n. of action from detrahe're : see Detract 
v.] The action of detracting. 

fl. A taking away, snhtraction, deduction, with- 
drawal. Obs. or arch, exc. as in b. (Cf. Detract 
v. 1, 2.) 

1528 Gardiner hi Pocock Rec. Re/. I. Ii. 130 Wherein .. 
we saw the additions, detractions, and corrections. 1541 R. 
Copland Galyen's Terapeutyke 2 G iv, The detraction of 
blode. .ought to be doone in the partye. .moste dystaunt, & 
then in the vlcerate parties. 1648 Bovle Seraph. Love xx. 
(1700) 127 With less detraction from their true Magnitude. 
1684 tr. Sonet's Merc. Compit. vi. 243, 1 approve, .rather of 
Incision, than of Detraction of the Callus. 1817 Scoresbv 
in Ann. Reg. Chron. 555 A detraction of vapour from the 
circumpolar regions. 

b. A detracting, or part to he detracted from 
(merit, reputation, or the like) ; cf. sense 2. 

1633 Milton Arcades 1 1 Fame. .We may justly now accuse 
Of detraction from her praise : Less than half we find ex- 

Eressed. 1809 Pinkney Trav. France 263 There is one 
eavy detraction . . from the excellence of the Avignonese 
climate. 1848 Dickens Dombey v, Let it be no detraction 
from the merits of Miss Tox. 

2. The action of detracting from a person's merit 
or reputation ; the utterance of what is deprecia- 
tory or injurious to his reputation ; depreciation, 
disparagement, defamation, calumny, slander. (The 
earliest and the prevalent sense : cf. Detract v. 3.) 
1340 Ayenb. 10 po pet misziggep guode men behinde ham 
. .pet me clepeb be «enne of detraccion. c 1400 Rom. Rose 
5531 With tonge woundyng . . Thurgh venemous detrac- 
cioun. £1440 Gesta Rom. xxxvi. 145 Lesynges, & bac- 
bitinges, and detracciouns. ^1510 Barclay Mirr. Gd. 
Manners (1570) G. j, Be no tale bearer, vse not detraction. 
*599 Marston Sco. Villanie 165 Enuies abhorred childe, 
Detraction. 1659 B. Harris ParivaTs Iron Age 53 By 
occasion of petty envies, and shamefull detractions. 1709 
Addison Tatter No. 102 r$ Females addicted toCensorious- 
ness and Detraction. 1827 Hare Guesses Ser. 11. (1873) 5 2 7 
Flattery and detraction or evil-speaking are, as the phrase 
is, the Scylla and Charybdis of the tongue. 187$ Manning 
Mission H. Ghost v. 139 To listen to detraction is as much 
an act of detraction as to speak it. 

t3. Protraction (of time) ; delay. Obs. (Cf. De- 
tract v. 6.) 

1579 Fenton Guicciard. in. (1599) 141 Mens..mindes 
[began] to grow cold for the detraction and negligence which 
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the king u»cd. 1588 Howard Let. to Walsyngham 14 June, 
The Commissioners cannot perceive whether they, .use the 
same to detract a time for a further device ; and if our Com- 
missioners do discover any detraction In them [etc.]. 1637 
K. IIlmmirkv tr. St. Ambrose x. 138 Lest through detraction 
of time, tho>c sugred baits, .ingage too far. 

f4. Withdrawal, declinature, relinquishment. 
Obs. rare. (Cf. Dktuact v. 7.) 

1655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 620/2 For want of 
this renouncing or detraction. 

t Detractions (dttrarkjas), a. Obs. [f. De- 
tuaction: sec-Trous.] Given to detraction ; dis- 
paraging, calumnious. 

1626 T. H[AWKiNs]<Trt«JttVf HolyCrt. 202 Giuedetractious 
tongues leaue . . to li[c]ke up dust. 1755 Johnson, Deroga- 
tory, detractions. 

Detractive (ditrarktiv), a. [p..OY.dctracttf, 
4ve, f. L. type *detractiv-us, f. detract- : see De- 
tract v. and -ive.] 

1. Conveying, of the nature of, or given to, de- 
traction; disparaging, deprcciative, defamatory, 
calumnious. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos vi. 23 To saye wordes detractiues. 
1618 Chapman Hesiod, Bk. 0/ Days 40 Whispering out 
detractive obloquies. 5633 T. Morton Discharge 276 (T.) 
An envious and detractive adversary. 1767 Goi.dsm. Rom. 
Hist. (1786) 1 1. 34a Envious and detractive. 181a Exami- 
ner 154/ 1 Walpoje shines more in the detractive and satirical, 
than in the candid and urbane. 

2. Tending to detract from-, see Detract v. 2. 
1654 W. Mountague Devon te Ess. 11. tii. { 2 (IO Admitting 

the being of evil not at alt detractive from God. 1830 
Examiner 5/2 Looked upon as detractive from the merits of 
a production. 

1 3. * Having the power to take or draw away ' 
(T.). Obs. 

1580 E. Knight Triall of Truth 28 (T.) [The surgeon] 
straightway will apply a detractive plaister. 

Hence Detractively adv., Detractiveness. 

17*7 I3ailev vol. U, Detractiveness. detracting Quality or 
Humour. Mod. A "review detractively written. 

Detractor (d/tne-ktaj). Also 4-7 -tour, 5 
-towre, 6-8 -ter, 6 Sc. detrakker. [a. AFr. de- 
tractour-OF. detract cur, ad. L. detractor, agent- 
noun from dctrahifrc (see Detract v.) : see -or.] 

1. One who detracts from another's merit or re- 
putation by uttering things to his prejudice ; a 
person given to detraction; a defamcr, Iraduccr, 
calumniator, slanderer. 

138* Wvcuf Rom. i. 30 Detractouris, or opyn bacbyteris. 
1474 Caxton Chesse 11. v. D viij b. They ben. . right mordent 
and bytyng detractours. 1537 Inst. Lhr. Man in Formul. 
Faith M iv, The delractour is not glad to tell, but to hym, 
that is glad to here. 1549 Compi. Scot. Prol. 9 To confound 
ignorant detrakkers. 1563-87 Foxe A. <y M. (isg6) 108A 
A malicious detractor of Grcgorie. 1598 Bakcklev Felic. 
Man iv. (1603) 287 Instead of favourers he shall have de- 
tracted. 1633 J. DosnHist. Septuagint 147 You will not 
suffer your selfe to be perswaded by the reports of detractors. 
1710 Welton Suffer. Son of God 11. xxi. 577 That which a 
triend would excuse, .or Wink at . . the Detractor publishes 
without sparing or Reserve. 1755 Johnson, Detracter. 
1858 Doran Crt. Foots 51 Every fashion has its detractors. 
i860 Pusev Min. Proph. 281 The detractor preys on his 
brother s flesh, 
tb. Const./rw*. Obs. {Cf. Detract v. 3 c.) 

1599 Marston Sco. Villattie iv. 151 Vaine enuious detractor 
from tbe good, a 16 10 Healev Epictetus (1636) Life, Lucian 
. .a perpetual detractor from all the Philosophers. 1660 R. 
Coke Power # Sub/. 141 If Sabinianus were so inalitious 
a detractor from the works of St. Gregory. 1819 Landor 
Wks. (1868) 1. 160/2 It exhibits him as a detractor from 
Shakspeare. 

|| 2. Anal. A Depressor muscle, [prop. mod. L.1 
'tObs. 

181 1 Hooper Med. Diet. s. v. 1813 Crarbe Teehnol. Diet., 
Detractor, .a muscle whose office it is to draw down the 
part to which it is attached. 1883 Syd. Soe. Lex., Detractor 
. . old name for a muscle whose office is to draw the part 
to which it is attached away from some other part. 

Detractory (drtnektari), a. [ad. L. detrac- 
tori-us disparaging, slanderous, f. detractor-, see 
prec. and -ory. Cf. OF. dctractoire 15th c. in 
Godef.] Tending to detract; depreciatory, dis- 
paraging, defamatory ; = Detractive i. 

1585 Parsons Chr. Exrrc. 11. i. 157 An excuse most dis- 
honourable and detractorie to the force of Christe hys grace. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. v. 17 This is not only de- 
rogatory unto the'wisdome of God. .but also detractory unto 
the intellect. 1 71a Swift A rt Political Lying, The detrac- 
tory, or defamatory, is a lie which takes from a great man 
the reputation that justly belongs to him. 1805 Miniature 
No. 26 p 3 Others, .have divided them {lies] into the Addi- 
tory, Detractory, and Translatory. 

b. Const, from : cf. Detract v. 2, 3c, Detractive a. 

1648 Boyle Seraph. Love xx. (1700) 126, I use the expres- 
sions 1 find less detractory from a Theme, as much above 
our Praises, as the Heav'n..is above our Heads. 

Detractress (drtne-ktres). [f. Detractor: 
see -ess.] A female detractor. 

1716 Adoison Freeholder No. 23 The said detractress shall 
be. .ordered to the lowest place of the room. 1788 Pasquin 
thildr. Thespis 11.(1792) 141 With a terrific tongue to assist 
a detractress. 

tDetrai-n, v \ obs. In 6 detrayno. [Cf. 
OF. dttraincr to drag away, draw.] trans. To 
draw. 

1587 M. Grove Pelops <$■ Hip*. (1878) 112 If that thou list 
• .with pensell to dcirayne A picture that all other shews of 
pictures aye should stayne. 



Detrain (drtr^-n), v2 [f. De- II. 2 b + Train 
sb., alter debark, etc.] 

1. trans. To discharge from a railway train : the 
converse of cut rain. (Orig. a military term.) 

188 1 Globe p July * The corps travelling by the Great 
Northern and Great Eastern railways . . are * dctraioed ' at 
Ascot. 188a Times ao Nov. 7 The horses were rapidly and 
safely detrained. 189a Whitby Gaz. 26 Aug. 4 A grand total 
of 4794 persons were detrained at the Town Station. 

2. intr. To alight from a railway train. 

188 x Graphic 3 Sept. 1 The Regiment detraining. 188a 
W. Chester (Pa.) Republican V. No. 14a The English ore 
using a new word. Soldiers going out of railway cars ' de- 
train *. 1888 Times 31 Mar., These Easter manoeuvres give 
great practice to the Volunteers in entraining and detrain- 
ing. 1890 Daily Tel. 18 July, The train.. was blocked [by 
a flood] and the passengers had to detrain. 

Hence Detraining vbl. sb. (also alt rib.). 

1885 A. Forbes in xg/h Cent. XVII. 635 Their trained 
labourers are deftly building detraining platforms. 1887 
Times 8 Apr. 4/3 Strict silence is to be maintained during 
entraining and detraining. 

t Detray, Obs. [ad. OF. dctrai-rc {de- 
tray-ant) *=¥x. detraire, Vg. detrahir, It. detrarrc 
L. detrahcrc to draw off or away, Detract v.] 

1. trans. To take away, subtract, remove ; «» 
Detract v. i, 2. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. 56 The walles . . dyd . . expres, 
With goldc depaynted, every perfyte nombre, To adde, de- 
traye, and to devyde asonder. fbtd. xxx. xx, That she your 
sorow may detray or slake, c 1520 Wolsev in Burnet Hist. 
Ref. II. 90, Ye be put at liberty to add, detray . . chose or 
mend, as ye shall think good. 

2. To disparage, calumniate ; « Detract v. 3. 

c 1475 Babees Bk. 205 (1868) 8 Pray yng . . Of this labour that 
no wihte me detray. 

3. To withdraw ; = Detract v. 4. 

1 5 17 H. Watson Shyppe of Fooles A ij, And you be of the 
nombre of the fooles moundaynes that ye may lerne som- 
what for to detraye you out of the shyp stultyfere. 

t Detrext, v. Obs. [ad. L. detrecld-rc (also 
-tractdrej to decline, refuse, also to detract from, 
depreciate, freq. of detrahcrc : see Detract v.] 

1. trans. To draw back from, decline, refuse ; « 
Detract v. 7. (With simple obj. or inf.) 

154a Henrv VI 1 1 Declar. Scots D ij b, They detrected the 
doing of theyr duetie. 1543 Becon Policy of War Early 
Wks. (1843) 235 Whosoever detrecteth and refuseth to do 
for his country whatsoever lieth in his power, a 1619 
Fotherrv Atheom. 11. i. § 8 (1622) ig^ Hec detrected his 
going into Egypt, vpon a pretence, that he was not eloquent. 
1639 H. Burton Babel no Bethel 75 We detrect not to hold 
communion with her. 1661 G. Rust Origen in Phenix 
(1721^ 1. 85 A Testimony of that great Power your Com- 
mands have over me, which you see 1 have not detrected. 

absot. 1630 B. Jonson New Inn 11. vi, Doe not detrect : 
you know tn authority Is mine. 

2. To disparage, depreciate, speak evil of, blame ; 
« Detract v. 3. 

1563 WinJet Four Scoir Thre Quest. $ 64 Wks. 1888 1. 116 
Quhy detrect 3c and rebukts ws Catholikis for the obserua- 
tioun thairof. 

Detrectation (dftrekt^'Jan). rare. [ad. L. 
detrect at ion-cm, n. of action from detrcctdre: see 
prec.] A drawing back, refusal, declinature. 

1623 Cockeram, Detrectation, a refusing to doe a thing. 
a 1647 b p- Hall Rem. Wks. (1660) 11. 308 The more hate- 
ful is the detrectation of our observance. 1789 Bentham 
Princ. Legist, xvi. § 27 (1879) 237 If he was [in possession], 
it may be termed ivrougful aodication of trust; if not, 
wrongful detrectation or non-assumption. 

t Detre*XicIl 9 v. Obs. [a. OF. dctrenchicr, -chcr 
' (also -tranchicr to cut, cut away, cut off, f. De- I. 
2 + trencher, t rancher to cut.] 

1. trans. To cut asunder or through. 
13981'REViSA Barth. De P. R. v. Ix. (1495) 176 A synewe 

whyche is kytte asondre and detrenchyd growyth ncuer 
after. 1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 1495). »- xxxvi. 
3ga/i Wyth his teeth he detrenched and bote his tonge. 
c 1500 Melusint xxii. 146 He detrenched & cutte the two 
1 matster vayncs of his nek. 

2. To cut up, cut or hew in pieces ; to inflict 
severe slaughter upon, * cut to pieces * in battle. 

1470-85 Malorv Arthurs, vi, Sir Launcelot with suche 
knyghtes as he hadde .. slewe and detrenchid many of the 
Romayns. 0477 Caxton Jason xxx We shall rendre to 
the thy sone slayn and detrenched by pieces. C1489 
Blanchardyn xx. 63 He detrenched and kutte bothe horses 
and knyghtes, he ck>ue and rent helmes and sheldes. 

3. To cut off, sever by cutting. 

1553 T. Wilson Rhet. 38 b, 1 f your hande were detrenched, 
or youre bodie maimed with some soubdaioe stroake. 

4. fig. To cut away, cut down, retrench, curtail. 
1654 H. L'Estrange Chas. I. (1655) 183 Had the king 

yeelded to a detrenching some luxuriances of his Preroga- 
tive. Ibid. 216 Many would detrench from them their secular 
power. 

t Detre-ssed,///. a. Obs. [f. F. ditrcsst, OF. 
dest recti (13th c), f. de- t des- (De- I. 6) + tress J 
arranged in a tress or tresses, f. tressc Tress.] 
Of hair : Out of 4 tress ? or plait ; hanging loose. 

1500-20 Dl'nbar Poems Ixxvh. 43 Syne cpme thair four 
and t wen tie madinis }ing. . With hair dctressit, as threidis of 
gold did hing. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Rom. Quest. (189a) 
22 With their haires detressed and hanging downe loose. 

Detriment (detriment , sb. Also 5-6 detri- 
ment, [a. K. detriment (1236 in Hatzf.-Darm.), 
] ad. L. detrlmentum loss, damage, detriment, f. 
I detercre {dctrivi, detrU-) to wear away, impair.] 



1. Loss or damage done or caused to, or sustained 
by, any person or thing. 

a 1440 Found. St. Bartholomew's 24 Dumme he was 
know..berynge heuyly the detrimente of his tonge. 1599 
Act 21 Hen. VIII, c. 16. } 11 To the great Detriment of 
our own natural Subjects. 1533 Elvot Cast, ftelthe xu tii. 

! 0539) »7a» Nature shulde susteyne treble detriment. 154a 
iJoorok Dyetary viL (1870) 243 Vf he Ies« hym selfe, and 
bryng hym selfe to a detryment. 1548 Staunkord King's 
Prerog. v. {1567) 25 b. Note that sometymes the king is to 
take a detriment by the liuere with y° particion. 1616 R. C. 
Times' Whistle in. 103a Thinkst thou Teeters chai re. .Can 
free thee from eternall detriment ? 1663 Hitler Hud. t. fi. 929 

I Sole author of all Detriment He and his Kiddle underwent. 
1 756-7 Keysler's 7'rav. (1760) III. 419 Lest any detri- 
ment might accrue to the heirs. 1859 Mill Liberty tii. 
(1865)40/1 The luxury of doing as they like without detri- 
ment to their estimation. 1875 Lvell Princ. Ceot. II. 111. 

! xl; 393 ISeedsl may be carried without detriment through 
climates where the plants themselves would instantly perish. 

b. That which causes or embodies a loss ; some- 
thing detrimental. 

1504 Atkvnson tr. De Imiiatione 1. iv, Those thynges that 
be the hurt of theyr owne soules & the detriment of theyr 
neyghboure. 1548 Lo. Somerset Ef>ist. Scots Bvjbj This 
forein helpc is your confusion, that succour is your detriment. 
i66/ r Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1720) 187 Some of them must of 

j Necessity be neglected, .which is the greatest Detriment to 
this Mystery. 1855 Ht. Marti neau Autobtog. \. 400 Their 
advocacy of Woman's cause becomes mere detriment. 

2. Astrol. The position or condition of a planet 
! when in the sign opposite its house ; a condition 

of weakness or distress. 

163a M AssiNGFR City Madam ti. ii, Saturn out of all digni- 
ties, in his detriment and fall, combust. 1660 H. More Afyst. 
Godliness vn. xv. 342 Saturn, Jupiter and Mars from their 
conjunction to their opposition with the Sun are Oriental, 
and gain two fortitudes; but from their Opposition to their 
Conjunction are Occidental, and incur two detriments. 

3. Her. Eclipse (of sun or moon) ; also, the in- 
visible phase of the moon at her change. 

x6ioGuillim Heraldry iu.iii.(i66o) 1 io[see Decrement 1 c]. 
Ibid. 112 He bcareth, Argent, a Moon in her detriment or 
Eclipse, Sable. 1688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 22/1 This is. . 
a Moon in her detriment or Eclipse. 1839 Bailey Festus 
(1872) 121 Nor moon's dim detriment. 

4. //. The name of certain small charges made 
by colleges and similar societies upon their mem- 
bers. 

The 'detriments' at Cambridge corresponded to the 'de- 
crements' at Oxford, and appear to have been originally 
deductions from the stipends of foundation members on 
account of small extras for the table, etc, not included in 
their statutory or customary commons ; the charge was 
afterwards extended to all members and students of the 
colleges. See Fowler Hist. C.C.C. (O. H.S.> 354.. 

1670 Eacharo Con/. Clergy 20 A solemn admission, and a 
formal paying of Colledge-Detriraents. 1686 AVwi on MSS. in 
14th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. iv. 185 His bill of June 24 
h6]85 £ix =09: 11. His detriments, De. to June 24 [i6]86 
£02 : 17 : 03 \. 1705 Order-book of Christ's Coll. Ca mb. (MS.) 
6 Nov., The Schollars to be eased in their detriments from 
1 June to 1 November. We'll thiok of a Method in the 
meantime. 

5. pl. Ruins (of buildings). 

1632 Lithgow Trav. v. 200 The stony hcapes of lericho, 
the detriments of Thebes, the relicts of Tyrus. Ibid. ix. 402 
We came . . to the detriments of Messina. 

Detriment, v . [f. prec. sb.] trans. To cause 
loss or damage to ; to damage, injure, hurl. 

1621 W. Sclater Tythes (1623) 226 His losse of rescrued 
! time, already so detrimented in his hallowed substance. 
1659 Fuller Atp. In/. Inuoe. 1. 7 That others might be de- 
trimcntfd thereby. 1678 Marvell Grotvth Pofery 35 Upon 
the ttallancc of the French Trade, this Nation was detri- 
mented yearly 000000/. or a Million. 1743 Loud, ff Conn* 
try Brew. 11. (ed. 2) 112 This ill forceable usage, .clogs and 
detriments the fine penetrating Particles. 184 1 D* Israeli 
Amen. Lit. (1867) 122 The disuse of the French would de- 
triment their intercourse abroad. 

) Detrimental (detrimental;, a. and sb. [f. 
I Detmment sb, +-AL.] 

A. adj. Causing loss or damage ; harmful, in- 
jurious, hurtful. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Detri/nenta/, hurtful, dangerous, 
full of loss. *i66i Fuller Worthies { 1840) I. 281 A gift 
indeed.. loaded with no detrimental conditions. 17x9 W. 
Wooo^wr^. Trade 84 That the Trade, .is most detrimental 
to the Nation. 1801 Med. Jml. V. 1 Particularly detri- 
mental to the constitution. 1872 Yeats Growth Comm. 271 
Their admission was detrimental to French industry. 1875 
Jowktt Plato (ed. 2) IV. 53 Paradoxes . . which [are] . . 
detrimental to the true course of thought. 

B. sb. A person or thing that is prejudicial ; in 
Society slang, a younger brother of I be heir of an 
estate ; a ineligible suitor. 

1831 Westm. Rex>. XIV. 424 The eldest son isjpursued by 
..damsels, white the younger are termed "detrimentals 1 ., 
and avoided by 1 mothers and daughters ' as more dangerous 
company than the plague. 183a M arrvat N. Forster xxv, 
These detrimentals (as they have named themselves) may 
be provided for. 1854 Lady Lyttoji Behind the Scenes I. 
it. 11 i. 188 There were also plenty of detrimentals, such as 
younger brothers, unpaid red tapeists, heiress-seekers, and 
political connection-hunters. 1870 C. F. Gordon-Clmminc in 
Gd. Words 1 37/1 The sisters of the wife being considered 
detrimentals, arc placed in Buddhist convents. 1886 Househ. 
Words 13 Mar. 400 (Farmer} A detrimental, in genteel slang, 
is a lover, who, owing to his poverty is ineligible as a hus- 
band ; or one who professes to pay attentions to a lady 
without serious intention of marriage, and thereby discour- 
ages the intentions of others. 1893 Mrs. C. Praeo> Outlaw 
ff Lawmaker II. 80 Mrs. Valliant.. thought that the detri- 
mentals kept off desirable suitors. 
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Hence Detrintenta-lity, Betrime'ntalness. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Detrimentalness, prejudicialness. 
1873 Daily Nnvs 5 Aug., When you arc hinting to your 
fair daughter the detrimentality of Charlie Fraser. .who has 
his subaltern's pay and about 50/. a year thrown in. 

Detrimentally (detrimental i), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -ly 2 .] In a manner causing detriment or harm ; 
hurtfnlly. 

1879 H. SpENCEa Data of Ethics iv. § 22. 60 The loss of 
character detrimentally affects his business. 1886 Laiv 
Times* Rep. LIU. 674/1 The exercise or the franchise by 
its servants cannot prejudicially or detrimentally affect the 
Crown. 

Detrime*ntary, a. rare. [£. Detriment sb. + 
-ary. Cf. Elementary.] = Detrimental a. 

1841 Eraser's Mag. XXV. 27 An internal commotion . . 
detnmentary to the high trust he held. 

t Detrime'ntous, a. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ous.] 
«=s Detrimental a. 

1648 J. GooowtN Right % Might 24 It . . would be detri- 
mentous and destructive to it. Ibid. 40 Counsels . . detri- 
mentous and destructive to the generall. .interest. 

Detrital (dtortal), a. Physiogr. [f. Detrit- 
us + -al.] Of or pertaining to detritus ; consisting 
of particles worn away from some solid body. 

183a De la Bkche Geol. Man.^.i) 249 The detrital de- 
posits of the country. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xlviii. (1 856) 
455 The valleys were studded with . . rocks, and a detrital 
paste resembling till. 1869 Phillips VesuiK vii. 173 Where 
atmospheric vicissitudes have produced detrital slopes. 1878 
Huxley Physiogr. 132 The detrital matter which is worn 
away from the land and carried along by rivers. 

+ Detrrte, ppl> a. Obs.- 0 [ad. L. detritus, pa. 
pple. of deteri-re to wear away.] Worn down, worn 
away. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Detrite, wom out, bruised, or con- 
sumed. 

Detrited (dtei-ted\ a. [as prec. + -ed.] 

1. Worn down. 

1697 Evelyn Nnmism. iv. 10 Some of our worn-out and 
detrited Harry Groats. 1887 N. <$• Q. 7th Ser. 3 Sept. 194/2 
A halfpenny detrited. 

2. Geol. Disintegrated ; formed as detritus. 

1853 Kane Grinnett Exp. xlviii. (1856) 448 A long earthen 
stain, garnished probably with detrited rubbish, extended 
down like the lines of a moraine. _ 1856 — Arct. Expl. 1 1 . 
xv. 157 Impregnated throughout with detrited matter. 

Detrrtic, a. rare. [f. Detrit-us + -ic] « 
Detrital. 

1843 Portlock Geol. 514 The stream, .runs through a deep 
detritic ravine. 

Detrition (d/trrjan). [n. of action f. L. de- 
terZre, ppl. stem detrlt-, to wear away, rub away. 
Cf. mod.F. detrition (in Cuvier).] The action of 
wearing away by nibbing. 

1674 Pettv Disc. Dupl. Proportion 125 Gross tangible 
Bodies being v:ry mutable by the various Additions and 
Detritions that befal tbem. 1741 Monro Anat. Bones (ed. 3) 
55 Tbe Uses of Cartilages . . are, to allow. . Bones . . to slide 
easily without Detrition. 1800 Nature 27 Nov. 90 Detrition 
has made it as smooth as the shingle pebbles on our shores. 
1893 Dublin Rev, July 733 What remains after centuries of 
detrition and denudation. 

Detritus (dftrert#s). Physiogr. [a. L. detritus 
(#-stem) rubbing, away. 

The proper meaning of the L. word appears in sense 1. 
The etymologically improper sense 2 may have been taken 
from French, in which dhritus is cited of date 1780 by 
Hatz.-Darm. Earlier in the century, according to the Diet, 
de Trevoux, the more correct ditritum was used in F.] 

t 1. Wearing away or down by detrition, disin- 
tegration, decomposition. Obs, 

1795 Hutton Theory of Earth (1797) 1. 115 Such materials 
as might come from the detritus of granite. Ibid. 206, I have 
nowhere said that all the soil of this earth is made from the 
decomposition or detritus of these stony substances. 180a 
Playfair Illustr. Hutton. Th. Wks. 1822 I. 63 The effects 
of waste and detritus. Ibid. 1 13 Proofs of a detritus which 
nothing can resist. Ibid. 123 The waste and detritus to 
which all things are subject. 

2. Matter produced by the detrition or wearing 
away of exposed surfaces, especially the gravel, 
sand, clay, or other material eroded and washed 
away by aqueous agency ; a mass or formation of 
this nature. 

180a Playpair Illustr, Hutton. Th. Wks. 1822 1. 409 The 
quantity of detritus brought down by the rivers. Ibid. 425 
The distance to which the detritus from the land is con- 
fessedly carried. 180a — in Edin. Rez>. I. 207 When the 
detritus of the land is delivered by the rivers into the sea. 
18*3 W. Buckland Reliq. Diluv. 26 Deposits of diluvial 
detritus, like the surface gravel beds of England. 183a De 
la Beche Geol. Man. (ed. 2) 210 The whole is evidently 
a detritus of the Alpine rocks, and in it organic remains are 
by no means common. 1851 M ayne Reio Scalp Hunt, xli, 
We entered the caRon, and galloped over the detritus. i86a 
Dana Man. Geol. 643 The fine earthy material deposited by 
streams or their sediment, is called */// or detritus. 1876 
Page Adv. Text-bk. Geol. xix. # 389 That broad valley . . 
covered to an immense depth with an angular detritus. 

3. tram/, and fig. Waste or disintegrated material 
of any kind ; debris. 

1834- J. Forbes Lacnnec's Dis. Chest (ed. 4) 189 The walls 
of this abscess had . . no surface, the pus being observed 
gradually^ to pass into a purulent detritus, and this into 
a firmer tissue. 1849 H. Rogers Ess. II. vi. 306 The loose 
detritus of thought, washed down to us through long ages. 
1851 Sir F. PALGaAvE Norm. # Eng. 1. 701 The detritus of 
languages covering the Northern Gauls. 1876 tr. Wagner's 
Gen, PatJwl, 192 Tbe red blood-corpuscles and fibrinous 
detritus, .are reabsorbed. 
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b. An accumulation of debris of any sort. 

1851 Layard Pop. Acc. Discbv. Nineveh vii. 134 We found 
ourselves at the foot of an almost perpendicular detritus ol 
loose stones. 1866 R. Chambers Ess. Ser. 1. 185 There is 
a detritus of ruin in every corner, composed of broken toys, 
sofa-pillows, foot stools. 

De trop : see De II. 

Detrude (dftnrd), v, [ad. L.detrudfre to thrust 
away or down, f. De- I. 1, 2+triirfere to thrust.] 

1. trans. To thrust, push, or force down. (lit. 
and fig.) , . 

1548 Hall Chron., Rich. Ill, an. 3(R.) And theim to cast 
and detrude sodaynlyinto continualcaptimtie and bondage. 
1638 Sir T. Herbert Treat, (ed. 2) 216 His wife Semiramys 
detruded him into prison. 1644 H. Parker Jus Pop. 51 
This want detrudes them into a condition below beasts. 
1728-46 Thomson Spring 567 The torpid sap, detruded to 
the root By wintry winds. 1885 W. Roberts Treat.Urtnary 
Dis. in. xiv. (ed. 4) 673 The right kidney, .could be detruded 
downwards. 

2. To thrust out or away ; to expel or repel forci- 
bly, {lit. and fig.) 

*555 Abp. Parker Ps. xxxviii. 109 Detrude me not. a 1575 
/7i«rw.c?^rr^//j(i8 3 3)i52lThey]detrudit the mmistarie of 
Goddis word. 16*7-77 Feltham Resolves it. lvi. 274 To be 
detruded Heaven For his meerly pride and malice. 1664 
Power Exp. Phihs. 11. 138 The included Ayr . . striving to 
dilate itself, detrudes the Quicksilver. 1751 Harris Hermes 
11. iii. (1786) 266 Not a word ..is detruded from its proper 
place. 1847 Tood Cycl. Anat. IV. 83/2 Tartar, .sometimes 
detrudes this [tooth] from its socket. 

Detruncate (dftr»n>it), v. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. detruncare to lop off, f. De- I. 2 + truncdre to 
cut off, maim.] trans. To shorten by lopping off 
a portion (Jit. and Jig) ; to cut short, ' cut down \ 
Hence Detrvrncated ppl. a. = Truncated. 

1623 Cockeram, Detruncate, to cut or lop boughs. 1727 
Bailev vol. 1 1 , Detruncated, cut or chopped off ; beheaded. 
1846 Landor Wks.{iZ(&) I. 537/2 Which, .would detruncate 
our rank expenditure. 1877 Burnett Ear 46 In the wide end 
of a detruncated cone. 1885 H. Conway Family Affair vi, 
He had not yet detruncated a [china] Chelsea figure. 

Detruncation (dftrXJijk^-jan). [ad. L. de- 
truncation-em a lopping off, n. of action f. detrun- 
care-, see prec. Cf. mod.F. de'troncalion.'] The 
action of cutting off or cutting short ; the fact or 
condition of being cut short, (lit. and fig.) 

1623 Cockeram, Detrtmcation, a lopping or cutting. 1651 
Biggs New Disp. P287 Detruncation or diminution of their 
strength. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 88 r 11 This detrun- 
cation of our syllables. 1845 Blackw. Mag. LVI I. 523 Not 
a perilous gash, but a detruncation fatal to the living frame. 
1877 BuRNETT^r43Two detruncated cones placed together 
at their points of detruncation. 
b. Obstetric Surg. (See quot.) 

1847 Craig, Detruncation, The separation of the trunk of 
the foetus from the head, the latter remaining in utero. 
i883in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

t Detnrnk, v. Obs. [ad. L. detruncare to lop 
off ; after Trunk.] trans. To cut off. lop off. 

1566 Drant Horace* Sat. iii. G vj b, When she of dolefull 
chylde The head detruncte dyd beare about. 1654 H. 
L'Estrange Chas. I (1655) 80 This Petition they thought 
would detrunck too much, and some thought strike at the 
very root of that Prerogative. 

+ DetrtL'Se, v. Sc. Obs. [f. L. detrus- ppl. 
stem of detrtldere. 1 By-form of Detrude. 

1571 Sempill Ballates (1872) 126 Gif ye neglect, than God 
. .Will from yat rowme thoill you to be detrusit. 

Detmsion (dftrwvjan). [ad. late L. detrusion 
-cm y n. of action f. detrtldere f ppl. stem detrus-, 
to thrust down or away.] The action of thrusting 
down or away (lit, and Jig.) ; cf. Detrude. 

Force of detrusion in Mech.= down ward thrust. 

1620 Bp. Hall Hon. Mar. Clergie in. § 6 Insolent detru. 
sion of imperiall authority. 1635 Swan Spec. M. v. §2 
(1643) 180 By.. violent detrusion from the cloud wherein it 
was enclosed. 1707 Noaris Humility 306 A detrusion 
into the bottomless pit. 1855 Milman Lat. Chr. (1864) IX. 
xiv. i. 51 The detrusion from its autocratic, .throne. 

Detrusor (dftr/rsai). Also 6 Sc. -ar. [agent- 
noun from L. detrtldere, detrus- to Detrude.] 

fl. One who thrusts away or rejects. Obs. 

1571 Sempill Ballates (1872) 121 Detrusaris, refuisaris Of 
hir authoritie. 

2. Anat. [mod.L. ; in full detrusor urinse.'] Name 
for the muscular coat of the bladder, by the con- 
traction of which the urine is expelled. 

[1706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey), Detrusor If rime.] 1766 
Parsons in Phil. Trans. LVI. 215 The detrusor muscle of 
the.. urinary bladder. 1876 Gross Dis. Bladder 55 The 
internal fibres of the detrusor muscle. 

T DetrttSS (dtars), v. Obs, Also 5 destruss. 
[a. OF. destronsser, detroucer, mod.F. dJtr-, to de- 
spoil one of his trousses, i.e. baggage, to rob, pil- 
lage, i.d(f-,des- t L,.dis-+troussc bundle, pi. baggage.] 
trans. To spoil, plunder (of baggage"). 

1475 Bk. Noblesse 65 Wyth grete aventur he scapyth . .but 
he levyth hys felyshyp destrussed. 1598 Barret Theor. 
Warres iv. i. 100 That the enemy detrusse him not thereof 
[munition]. Ibid. v. ii. 142 To detrusse the enemies connoy. 

Dette, detter, -our, etc., obs. ff. Debt, Debtor. 
Detton, obs. var. of Detent sb. 
t De*tty, a. Obs. [a. OF. deti, detti, f. dele : 
L. type *debitdtus, f. debita debt.] 
1. Owed, due. 

1387 Trevisa Higden {Rolls) V. 7 To ^elde nou3t what is 
detty \qtutd debetur\ Ibid. VI. 225 J>e detty travaylle of 
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service and of psalmes [debilum psalmodiae pensum.] 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 392 b/2 Detty trauayle of seruise. 
2. Indebted. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xv. lvil (1495) 509 She 
shewyth herselfe detty to wise men and vnwise. 

t Detirmefy, z>. Obs. [De-I1. 1.] intr. To 
lose swollen condition, subside from being swollen. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. xiv. 485 If it be fomented 
with very cold Water, it will detumefie. 

Detumescence (dJtiwme'sens). [f. L. detu- 
mesctre to cease or subside from swelling (f. De- 
I. 6 -r tumesc^re to begin to swell) : sec -ence. So 
in mod.F. (1792 in Hatzf.-Darm.)] Subsidence 
from swelling, or (fig.) from tumult. 

1678 Cudwoath Intetl. Syst. $%i The Wider the Circulat- 
ing Wave grows, still hath it tbe more Subsidence and 
Detumescence. 1704 W. Cowper in Phil. Trans. XXV. 
1584 Unfitness for its retraction till there is a detumescence 
of its Glans. 1883 Farrar & Poole Gen. Aims Teacher 
10 The School was in the detumescence of a most ruinous 
rebellion. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Detumescence, the subsi- 
dence of a swelling, or the absorption of a tumour. 

Detunow, -nue, obs. ff. Detinue. 

Detur (df t&i). [L. detur let there be given 
{dare to give).] A prize of books given annually at 
Harvard College, U.S., to meritorious students : 
so called from the first word of the accompanying 
Latin inscription. 

(The prizes are provided from the bequest of the Hon. Ed- 
ward Hopkins who died in 1657.) 

1836 Lowell Lett. (1894) I. 10 The 'deturs' have been 
given out, and I have got Akenside's Poems. 1883 Han>ard 
Univ. Catal. no A distribution of books called Deturs is 
made, .near the beginning of the Academic Year, to meri- 
torious students of one year's standing. Deturs are also 
driven to.. members of the Junior Class who. .have made 
decided improvement in scholarship. Last year twenty- 
nine Deturs were given in the Sophomore Class and five in 
the Junior Class. 

T S)etu*rb, v. Obs. [ad. L. deturb-are to thrust 
down, f. De- I. 1 + turbare to disturb, disorder.] 
trans. To drive or beat down ; to thrust out. 

1609 Bp. W. Barlow Answ, Nameless Cath. 243 That 
thou be . . deturbed or tumbled out of tbe possession of thy 
Kingdome. i6ao Venner Via Recta ii. 24 Thejr deturbe 
the meats from the stomacke. 1636 Brathwait Lives Rom. 
Emp. 303 Hee deturbed the aforesaid Pope from the seate. 
165a Bp. Hall Invisible World iv. (L.) As soon may the 
walls of heaven be scaled and thy throne deturbed, as he 
can be foiled that is defenced within thy power. 1657 
Tomunson Renou's Disp. 640 These Trochisks .. potently 
deturb such humours. 

t DetUTbate, v. Obs, rare^ 1 . [f. L. deturbat- 
ppl. stem of deturbdre : see prec] =prec. 

1563-87 Foxe A. M. (1684) I. 662/1 This your rejecting, 
expelling, .deturbating and thrusting out of Anatholius. 

So f Deturba tlon Obs. rare" 0 . 

1727 BailewoI. II, Deturbation, a casting or throwing 
down from on high ; also a troubling or disturbing. 

t Detur XL (dftzrin), v. Obs. [a. F. de'tourne-r 
(in OF. desturner, whence Disturb), f. di- t des-i- 
L. dis- (Dis- 1) + totirner to Turn.] tram. To 
turn away or aside ; to divert, cause to deviale. 

a 1450 Knt. de la Tour ci. 134 To deturne hym from 
eueri euclle dede. 1607 Sc. Act Jas. VI (1816) 388 (Jam.) 
To alter and deturne a litill the said way to the . . better 
travelling for the lieges. 1644 Digbv Nat. Bodies xi. (1658) 
117 Tbe force that can deturn a feather from its course down- 
wards, is not able to deturn a stone. 1745 Chesterf. Lett. 
I. cii, Let nothing deturn you from the thine you are about. 

t Detirrpate, Obs. Ino-at. [ad.L. 

deturpat-tis, pa. pple. of deturpdre.] Defiled. 

£-153* Dewes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 1046 The saydglasse 
is nat deturpat nor made foule. 

t Deturpate (d/byup^t), v. Obs. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. deturpdre to disfigure, f. De- I. 3 + turpdre 
to make unsightly, pollute, deform, disgrace, f. 
turpis foul, disgraceful.] 

1. trans. To defile, pollute ; to debase. 

1623 Cockeram, Deturpate, to defile. 1628 Prvnne Love- 
lockes 52 These Vnchristian cultures, which Defile, Pollute, 
Deturpate and deforme our Soules. 1647 J ER * Tavlor 
Dissuas. Popery \. (1686) 99 The heresies and impieties 
which had deturpated the face of the Church. 1657 Tomlin- 
son Renou's Disp., Nigritude deturpates them [the Teeth]. 

2. intr. To become vile or base. 

1691 Wood Ath. Oxon. II. 484 He didnothing but detur- 
pate, and so continued worse and worse till his death. 1833 
Eraser's Mag. VII. 635 He afterwards deturpated, and 
became idle, dissipated, and reckless. 

tDeturpa*tion. Obs. [n. of action f. prec: 
see -ATION.] Defilement, debasement. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxviiL no Alle the dcturpacyons 
and the hardenesse of olde age. 1660 Jer. Taylor Duct. 
DubiL 11. iii. rule xiv. § 29 Tbe corrections and deturpations 
and mistakes of transcribers. 

Detynu(e, obs. form of Detinue. 

Deu, obs. form of Dew, Due. 

Deubash, obs. form of Dub ash. 

+ Detrbert. Obs. [? f. Dew.] One of the old 
appellations given to the hare. 

a 1325 Names of Hare in Reh Ant. 1. 133 The scot, the 
denbert, The gras-bitere, the goibert. 

Deuce 1 (di/7s). Forms : 5-6 deux, 6 dewse, 
deuis, 6-7 dewce, deuse, 7 dews, deus, 7-9 
duce, 6- deuce, [a. F. deux, OF. deus two. The 
-ce regularly represents earlier -s, as in peace, pence, 
defence, etc.] , 
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1. The two at dice or cards, a. Dice. That side 
of the die that is marked with two pips or spots ; 
a throw which turns up this side. 

1519 Hormah Vnig. 280 b, Deuce andaynke were nat in 
the olde dyce. 1598 Florio, Duini, two dewses at dice. 
1605 Camdkn Rem. 148 Two in 0 garret casting dews at 
dice, a 1680 Huti.er Rem. (1759) I. 81 Or settling it in 
Trust to Uses, Out of his Pow'r, on Trays and Deuses. 177a 
Footk Nabob 11. Wks. 1799 II. 301 Tray, ace, or two deuces. 

b. Cards. That card of any stut which is marked 
with two spots. 

1680 Cotton Gamester in Singer Hist. Cants 343 They. . 
carry about, .treys, deuces, aces, &c in their pockets. 1775 
Couch in A rch&otogia (1787) VIII. 154 On the duce of 
acorns besides the card-maker's arms is |etc.J. 1853 Lvtton 
My Novel t. xii, My partner has turned up a deuce— deuce 
of hearts. 

2. Tennis. [ It. a due, F. h deux de /«*.] A term 
denoting that the two sides have each gained three 
points (called 40) in a game (or five games in a 
set), in which case two successive points (or games) 
must be gained in order to win the game (or set). 
(See Advantage sb. a.) Also at t rib. 

1598 Florio, Adun..a dewce, at tennice play. 1816 
Emycl. Perth, XXII. 221 Instead of calling it 40 at alt, it 
is called deuce. 1878 Jul. M arshaix A mutts of Tennis 134 
Scaino [in 1555] then tells his readers that [the scoring is] 
* at two (rt due) as it is called when the game is reduced or 
4 set * to two strokes to be gained, in order to win it. The 
term.. a due is still preserved in the French form 4 deux, 
corrupted in English into deuce. 188a Daily Tel. 18 July 
a The game ran to 30 all, and then deuce was called twice. 
1885 Pall Matt G. 12 May xx/i The concluding game was 
so close that deuce and advantage were repeatedly called, 
and the set more than once hung on a single difficult stroke. 

f 3. Mus. The interval of a second. Obs. rare. 

1819 R. II. Frouoe Rem. (1838)!: 337, I also can acknow- 
ledge a discord in a deuce and a seventh. 

4. slang. Twopence. 

^1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, A Duce, two Pence. 
1851 M aymew Lend. Labour I. 256 Give him a 1 deuce ' and 
' stall him off*. 

5. Comb, deuce-ace, two and one (i.e. a throw 
that turns up deuce with one die and ace with the 
other) ; hence, a poor throw, bad luck, mean estate, 
the lower class (cf. Ger. daus es, s.v. Daits in 
Grimm) ; deuce-point, the second point from 
cither end of the board at backgammon. 

1481 CAXTON/?o"»«^(Arh.)47 He was a pylgrym of deux 
aas (Fl. ecu pettegrym van days aes\. 1588 Shaks. L.L.L. 
1. ii. 49 Vou know how much the groase summe of deusace 
amounts to. .Which the base vulgar call three. K596 Gosson 
in llazl. E. P. P. IV. 254 Deuse-ace fals still to be their 
chance. 1609 Ev. Woman in Hum. iv. i. in Bullen O. PI. 
IV, Twere better, by thrice deuce-ace, in a weeke [etc]. 
1658 J. Jones Ovid's Ibis 75 Deuce Ace cannot pay scot 
Bnd lot, and Sice Sink will not pay : Be it known to all, what 
payments fall must light on Cater Tray [i. e. the middle 
classes]. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. ii, I threw deuce-ace five 
times running. 1778 C. Jones Hoyle*s Games Intpr. 179 Sup- 
pose, that 14 of his Men are placed upon his Adversary's 
Ace Point, and one Man upon his Adversary's Deuce Point. 
1894 F. S. Ellis Reynard the Fox 336 That which is likened 
to deuce ace Hath in esteem the lowest place. 

Deuce 2 (di/7s). colloq. or slang. Also 7 dewce, 
7-8 deuse, 7-9 duce, 8 dewse, 9 dial, doose. 
[Prob. from LG. in 1 7th c. : cf. Ger. dans, LG. duns, 
used in precisely the same way, in the* exclamatory 
der daus ! was der daus . . . I LG. de duns ! ivat 
de duns ! 

The derivation of German daus is disputed : but there is 
reason to think that it is the same word as das dans » the 
Deuce 1 at dice (where ' two ' is the lowest and most unlucky 
throw), the gender being changed when the gambler's ex- 
clamation of vexation *the deuce 1 ' was metamorphosed 
into a personal expletive. A parallel development is known 
in Danish where the plural sb. pokker * pocks, pox', has 
coine to be felt as a singular, and to he taken for * the devil ', 
from its use in impreaitions such as Gid pokker havde det t 
Would that a pox had that !, Pokker staa i det i A pox on 
Jc « iIvati t okk ' r er det f What the pox (devil) is that ? 
(See Pox.) (On other conjectural identifications see Rev. 
A. L. Mayhew in Academy 30 Jan. 1803, p. in.)) 

a. Had luck, plague, mischief ; in imprecations 
and exclamations, as a deuce on Aim I a deuce of 
his cane ! b. The personification or spirit of mis- 
chief, the devil. Originally, in exclamatory and 
intcrjectional phrases ; often as a mere expression 
of impatience or emphasis : as, what the (+ what a) 
deuce?, so, who, how, where, when the dettce? 
{the) deuce take it !, the deuce is in it ! Later, in 
other phrases parallel to those under Devil : to 
play the deuce (ivith), the deuce ami all, the deuce to 
Pay, a deuce of a mess, etc. 

In the quotations under a (to which the earliest instances 
belong), 'plague' or 'mischief is evidently the sense : cf. 
the parallel and earlier 'A mischief (a pox, or a plague) on 
him I M ischief 'or plague) take you P ' What a mischief 
(pox, plague) I ' This meaning is also possible in those under 
O 1 : cf. the parallel 'What the mischief (or the plague) t' 
?!* c h**S personified already before 1700, and * the 
Mischief ' was in the x8thc. a frequent euphemism for ' the 
devil ; that deuce was already taken in this sense in 1708 is 
'k 1 i from Mot . teux ' s usc °* lt as= F « diatttre % in b *. In 
the other quotations in the same group, 'deuce* plainly 
takes the place of * devil' in well.known phrases ; hut such 
clearly personified uses as ' the deuce knows', * to go to the 
deuce *, appear late. 

a. i6«jx Randolph, etc Hey for Honesty \. i, But a deuce 
on him, it does not seem so. 1677 Otway Cheats ofScapin 
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111. i, A dewce on't. a 1679 Li>. OxaEav Gusman it, Who, 
a duce, are those two fellows? 1708 Mrs. Centlivrb 
Busie Body (173a) 41 A Duce of his Cane t 1719 D'Ubkey 
Pills (187a) 11. 66 A-duce take their chat I ^1721 Paioa 
Poems, Thief «fr Cordelier, Wbat a duce dost thou ayl ? 1706 
Blbns Let. to Cunningham 7 July, The deuce of the 
matter is this ; when an exciseman is off duty, his salary is 
reduced. 

b l . 1694 Congrkve Double Dealer 1. t f The deuse take 
me, if there were three good things said. i7a6 Swift To a 
Lady, Duce is in you, Mr. Dean. 1757 Smollett Reprisal 
1. viii, What tbe deuce are you afraid of? 1776 S. J. 1 5 ratt 
Pupil of Pleasure II. 34 How the duce came she to marry? 
1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey v. xii, What the deuce is the 
matter with the man 7 1861 Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf. 

iii. (1884) 28 How the deuce did you get by the lodge. Joe? 
b J . * 1708 Motteux Rabelais v. xix, The Dewse take 'em 

I F. Mais quoy diantre t] ; (they flatter the Devil here, and 
smoothifie his Name, quoth Panurge). 176a Sterne 7>. 
Shandy V. xxviii, There has been, .the deuce and alt to do. 
1763 CoLst an Deuce is in Him Prot., If our author don't 
produce Some character that plays the deuce ; If there's no 
frolick, sense, or whim, Retort ! and play the dev*t with him I 
1793 Cowper Let. Wks. 1837 XV. ajo If the critics still 
grumble, I shall say the very deuce is in them. 18x4 IIvron 
Juan xv. Ivii, He had that kind of fame Which sometime* 
plays the deuce with womankind. 1830 Laov Granville 
Lett. 9 Nov. (1894) II. 65 An unpopular one.. would have 
been the deuce to oay. 1840 Thackeray Catherine ii, 
Love is a bodily infirmity .. which breaks out the deuce 
knows how or why. 1848 Dickens Dombey ii, The child is 
. .Going to the Deuce. 1851 D. Mitchell Fresh Glean- 
ings 19 Tearing away at a deuce of a pace, a i860 G. P. 
Morris Poems (ed. 15) 251 Here'll be the deuce to pay ! 
1861 Dutton Cook P. Foster's D. iii. A gipsy, rollicking, 
deuce.may.care sort of bird. 186* Th ackrrav Four Georges 

iv. rc6 To lead him yet farther on tbe road to the deuce, 
c. As an expression of incrednlous surprise ; also, 

as an emphatic negative, as in (the) deuce a bit /, 
etc. v Cf. plague, sorrow, devil, fiend.) 

1710-11 Swin- Lett. (1767) III. 89 We were to dine at Mr. 
Harley's alone, about some business of importance, .hut the 
deuce a bit, the company staid, and more came. 171a 
— Jml. to Stella 22 Mar., The deuce he is I married to 
that vengeance 1 17*8 VANaa. & Cia. Prov. Hnsb. 1. i. 26 
Man. He has carried his Election .. L. Town. The Duce 1 
what 1 for— for— . 177a Foote Cozeners 11. Wks. 1799 II. 
171 Me? ha, ha, ha f the deuce a bit. 1789 Mrs. Ptozn 
Journ. France II. 26 At Florence and Milan, the deuce a 
Neapolitan could he find. 1805 S. & Ht. Lee Canterb. T. 
V. 56 The old lady glanced at her . . but deuce a bit did she 
desire her to sit down. 1831 Examiner 354/1 • Lord Eldon 
was not one of those*. .The deuce he's not ! 

Deuced (di/7st, di/7'sod), a. colloq.wc slang. Also 
8 duoed, 9 (humorously) doosed, doosid. [f. 
Deuce 2 + -ed a ; app. after ppl. adjs. like con- 
founded, cursed, damned, cXc] Plaguy, confounded; 
' devilish 1 ; expressing impatient dislike, or as a 
mere emphatic expletive. 

178a Mrs. E. Blower G. Bateman II. 215 Wife puts me 
into sitch a duced passion sometimes. Ibid. III. 21 What 
a duced potber thee art in, Captain ! 1791 Mad. D'Arblay 
Diary 4 June, If it was not for that deuced tailor, I would 
not stir. 1819 Byron Juan 1. clxvii, When we call our old 
debts in At sixty years. .And find a deuced balance with the 
devil. 1876 F. E. Trollope Charming Bellow I. ii. 18 
She's a deuced deal cleverer than lots of men. 1887 Poor 
Nellie 57 That's why I came off in such a deuced hurry, 
b. Often adverbially : m next. 

1779 Mao. D'ARBLAY-P/aryaoOct., A clever fellow.. got 
a deuced good understanding. 1840 Thackeray Bedford- 
Row Consp. \, She's a deuced fine woman ! 1866 A. Trol- 
lope Claverings xi, *Upon my word she's a doosed good- 
looking little thing 4 , said Archie. 1881 Lady Herbert 
Edith 245 She's so deuced obstinate. 

Deucedly (di/7'sedli), adv. [f. prec. + -ly2] 
In a denced manner ; phgnily , confoundedly ; ex- 
cessively. 

x8t9 Tlie Proxnncials I. 17 Deucedly lucky. 1844 Thack- 
eray Little Travels i, Why people .. should get up so 
deucedly early. 1884 E. L. Bvnnerui Harper's Mag. Aug. 
467/r llile does upset a man deucedly. 

fDeu'ding. Obs. One of the appellations 
anciently given to the hare. 

a 13*5 Names of Hare in Ret. Ant. \. 133 On oreisoun In 
the worshipe of the hare. .The deudinge, the deu-boppere. 

Deue, obs. form of Deaf (pl.\ Deave. 

XJeuedep, var. of Divedap, Obs. 

Deuel, obs. form of Devil. 

Deuel, deul, -e, obs. var. (assimilated to later 
Fr.) of dule, Dole, Dool, grief, mourning. 

Deuers, obs. form of Divers, Diverse. 

Deuice, deuis(s f obs. flf. Device, Devise. 

Deuin(e f obs. form ofDmKE. 

Deuis, obs. form of Deuce 

tDeuit,/tf. (pie. Sc. Obs. [f. deu, Doe + -//, 
-ed,] Owed, due. 

1587 Holinsheo Chrott. II. Hist. Scot. 296/2 For deuit 
& postponit justice to our lieges. 

Deuitie, Deulie, obs. forms of Duty, Duly. 

Deure, obs. form of Dear a. 1 , Deer. 

T Dens- Obs. Also 5 dewea. [OF. deus, nom. 
of den God, in common use as an exclamation : cf. 
Chanson de Roland xxv, 'Dient Franceis: Deus I 
que pourrat-ce estre?' (Littr^) ; Home and Rimenh* 
2848 'Ohil dens'.] 

Tbe French interactional dens !, oh if deus, God I, 
ah God I occasionally retained in translation, or 
ascribed to foreigners, fiends, etc., but not appa- 
rently in native English usc. 



DEUTEROCANONICAL. 

c 1300 Havelok 1930, and 2006 * Deus ! ' quoth ubbe, ' hwai 
may J>is be P /bid. 131a, 1650, 21 14. <rx33o R. HauNSE 
Chron. (18x0) 254 Philip seysed Burdewi, Jwgh Sir Edward 
scrite, be tober, as so say deus ! ?ald bam also the. c 1440 
York Myst. t. oa Owe I dewes 1 ail goes downc t 

Dous e, obs. forms of Dki'ce. 

tDeuaan, deuzan. Obs. Also deweant, 
dewzin, deux ana. [for F. deux aus two years.] 
A kind of apple said to keep two years; -ArrLE- 
Joiix. 

1570 In Gutch Coll. Cur. II. 8 For xx Dewsants. .viij<r\ 
J or xij Pippines. .xij<r\ 1609 N. F. Fruiterers' Seer. 24 
Kspeciatly Pippins, John Apples, or as some call them 
Dew/ma. i6ao Venner Via Recta vii. 109 Such are our 
Queene-applea . . and next our Rosiars, Pear.maines and 
Pippins, Deusans, &c. 1635 Quarles F.mbl. v. ii, TU not 
the lasting deuzan 1 require, Nor yet the red-cheek'd queen, 
ing. 1741 Compl. Earn. Piece 11. iii. 377 Apples Q une l> 
Oaken Pin, Deux Ans or John Apple. 

Deueing : see Dousing, divining. 

Deuteragonist (ditftcrargomst). [ad. Gr. 
fcvTtpaywvKrTij* one who plays the second part in 
a drama, f. JctVcpc-y Deutero- second + dycovtorifs 
combatant, actor.] The second actor or person 
in a drama : distinguished from the / rot agonist. 

1855 Lewes Goethe I. nr. yiii. 200 In the first scene [of the 
Prometheus] the protagonist would take Power and the 
deuteragonist Vulcan. 1893 Zimmebn Home Life Anc. 
Greeks xii. 42a The next [part] in importance — viz. the one 
which was brought into the closest connection with the chief 
person, fell to the deuteragonist. 

tDetrteral, a. Obs. rare. [f. Gr. &€i;t«/>-os 
second + -al.] Of or pertaining to the second ; 
second-class. 

1656 Blount Gtossogr., D enteral, pertaining to a weak or 
second sort of Wine, or to the secood of any kind. Dr. Br. 

Deu*tero-, before a vowel deuter-, a. Gr. 
5c i/T€po- combining form of livrtpos second, as in 
fooTcp-ceyajvio-T^! one who plays second, ItvTtpo- 
r6fuov second law. Hence in Eng. in Deiter- 
agonist, Deuteronomy, and several words of 
modern formation, as Deuterocanonical, etc 
Also Deu terocol nonce-wd. [after protocol], a 
second dispatch. Deu'terodoma (Crystallogr.), 
a secondary dome. Deuteroga'nlo a. [Gr. yivos 
race], of secondary origin : in Gcol. applied to the 
rocks of secondary formation derived from the 
primary or protogenic rocks. Dauter o-Iaoiah, a 
second or .later Isaiah ; a later writer to whom c. 
xl-lxvi of lhe book of Isaiah arc by some critics 
attributed. Deuterome aal a. Entom. [Gr. /jcVos 
middle], applied to certain cells in the wings of 
hymcnopterous insects, now usually called the first 
and third discoidal and first apical cells. Dantero- 
Nicene a., belonging to the second Nicene council. 
I> ante ro- Pauline, of or pertaining to a second or 
later-Paul, or later writer assuming the character 
of St. Paul. Deutero 'stoma Biol. [Gr. oro/wi 
mouthl, a secondary blastopore ; hence D enter o- 
ato'matona a., characterized by having a secondary 
instead of a primary blastopore. Deuteroaya- 
tema'tio a., belonging to a secondary system. 
Danterozo'oid (Biol.), a. secondary zooid, produced 
by gemmation from a zooid. 

1858 Hogg Life Shelley I. 477 Diplomatic notes with- 
out stint ; protocols, deuterocols, ana chiliostocats. 1878 
Gursev Crystallog. 52 The latter (dome is"| known as the 
deuterodome. 1844 Moses Stuabt O. T. Canon iv. (1849) 
10a Did we know that such a person lived and wrote, we 
might call him Deutero-Isaiah. 1891 Dbiyxb Introd. Lit. 
O. Test. (ed. 2) 210 Tbere are features in which it is in ad- 
vance not merely of Isaiah, but even of Deutero-Isaiah. 
1859 Lit. Churchman 43/1 The Deutero-Nicene defence of 
images. 1885 tr. Pfleidercr's Influence Paul Chr. vi. 256 
The authors of the Deutero- Pauline and the Ignatian 
Epistles. 1877 Huxley A nat. Im>. Anim. xii. 684 The re- 
sulting organism would be a deuterostomatous gastruta. 
1870 Rollestom Anim. Life Introd. 126 A sexual protozooid 
has been observed to give origin by gemmatioo to a sexual 
deuterozooid. 

Deuter OCanonical (di«7tcr^,kan^nikal), a. 
[f. mod.L. deulerO'Canonicus (used by Slxtus 
Senensis 1566: see quot.) ; see Deutero- and 
Cauon, Canonical.] 

Of, pertaining to, or constituting a second or 
secondary canon: opposed to protocatwnical. 

Applied historically to those books of the Scripture Canon 
as defined by the Council of Trent which are regarded by 
Roman Catholic divines as constituting a second Canon, 
accepted later than the first, but now of equal authority. 

In the Old Testament they include Esther and most of the 
•Apocrypha 1 of English Bibles; in the New Testament 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, the Epistles of James, and of 
Peter, 2nd and 3rd of John, Jude, and the Revelation, and 
certain verses of Mark, Luke, and John. 

[1566 A, F. Sixtvs Senensis Bibt. Sanctax. 5 1^(1575) 
14 Canonici secundi ordinis (qui olim Ecclesiastic! voca- 
bantur, nunc a nobis Deutero-canonici dicuntur) ml Ii. sunt, 
de quibus, quia noo statim sub ipsia Apostolorum tern- 
poribus, sed longe post ad notitiam totius Ecclesia? per- 
uenerunt, inter Catholicos fuit aliquando sententia anceps.] 
1684 N. S. Crii. Eng. Edit. Bible App. 263 In the 
other Classis he places those which he calls Deutero 
Canonical, or Canonical of the second Order. 1727-51 
Chambers Cycl. s.v., The deutcrocanonical books are, with 
them [Roman Catholics] as canonical as the proto-canouicaL. 
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1859 F. Hall VdsavadaM 11 Among orthodox records, 
the dcutero-canonical Revdmdhdimya . . consents to this 
aberration. 1864 Pusey Led. Daniel vi. 295 This describes 
a portion of the dcuterocanonical books of the Old Testa- 
ment ; books held in estimation among the Jews as well as 
by Christians, but not received by the Jews into their Canon. 
1882 FAaaAa Early Chr. I. 99 The Catholic Epistles . . re- 
garded., as being at best deutero-canomcal— authentic (if at 
all) in a lower sense, and endowed with inferior authority. 
1893 F. X. REicHAaT Convert's Catcch, iii. 12 This list in- 
cludes the so-called deutero-canonical books of both Tes- 
taments . . Dentero-canonical docs not mean Apocryphal 
but simply Mater added to the Canon '. 

Deuterogamist (diwteVgamist). [f. next + 
-1ST.] One who marries a second time, or who 
upholds second marriages. 

1766 Golosm. Vic. IV. xviii, He had published for me 
against the Deuterogamists of the age. 

Deuterogamy (ditfterp'gami). [ad. Gr. fou- 
Tt/wYa/tt'asecond marriage, n. of state f. Sevrtpoydfxos 
marrying a second time, f. Deutero- + yapos mar- 
riage.] Marriage a second time ; marriage after 
Ihe death of a first husband or wife. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Deuterogamy, second marriage, or 
a repetition of it. 1765 Golosm. Vic. IV. xiv, That un- 
fortunate divine who has so long . . fought against the 
deuterogamy of the age. 1869 Echo 7 Sept 6/1 We do not 
allow deuterogamy until the primal spouse is disposed of 
by death or divorce. 

Deuteronomic (diwter^n^mik), a. [f. Deu- 
teronomy (or its Gr. elements) + -ic] Of or per- 
taining to, or possessing the literary or theological 
character of, the book of Deuteronomy. 

1857 J. W. Donaloson Chr. Orthodoxy 202 The Deutero- 
nomic view of the matter was the only tradition . . at that 
time, recognised as Mosaic and divine. 1867 Martineau tr. 
Ewald's Israel I. 162 Sins against Jahveh, repentance, and 
amendment, are the three pivots on which the Deutero- 
nomic scheme turns, i8Ca Seelev Nat. Relig. 133 We have 
even framed for ourselves a sort of Deuteronomic religion 
which is a great comfort to us. 1891 Driver Introd. Lit. 
O. Test. (ed. 2) 180 Deuteronomic phraseology. 

Deuteroncrmical, a. [f. as prec. + -al.] 
= prec. 

1533 Monz Let. to T. Cromwell Wks. 1 425/1 Concerning 
the wnordes in the law leuitycall and the lawe deutronomi- 
call. 1681 H. More in GlanvilVs Sadducismns 1. Poster. 
(1726) 20 This Deuteronomical List of abominable Names, 

1887 MivAaT in tqth Cent. July 39 This is the second code, 
and is called the Deuteronomical Code, because it makes 
up the bulk of the book of Deuteronomy. 

Deuteronomist. [f. as prec. + -ist.] The 
writer of the book of Deuteronomy, or of the parts 
of that book which do not consist of earlier docu- 
ments. 

1862 S. Davidson Introd. to O. Test. I. 370 The Deutero- 
nomist's style is diffuse, and his language unlike that of the 
other writings traditionally ascribedto the same individual. 
1867 Mabtineau tr. Eivald's Israel I. J17 The work of an 
author whom we may briefly call , the Deuteronomist '. 
1882-3 Schaff Encycl Relig. Knowl. III. 1792 The final 
compiler is not to be identified with the Deuteronomist. 

1888 Chevne Jeremiah 70 The Deuteronomist (if we may so 
for convenience term the author, or joint-authors, of the 
original Deuteronomy). 

Hence Deuteronomi'atic a., of the nature or 
style of the writer of Deuteronomy. 

1863 S. Davidson Introd. to O. Test. I. 363 Let us now 
compare the Deuteronomistic with the Jenovistic legisla- 
tion. 1881 Robertson Smith O. T. in Jewish Ch. (ijBgp) 
425 Judges, Samuel, and Kings, in the Deuteronomistic 
redaction. 1888 Cheyne Jeremiah 71 A Deuteronomistic 
writer composed Deut. i-iv. 40 as a link between his own 
and the earlier work. 

Deuteronomy (diwter^'nomi, di?Ker0npmi). 
Also 4-5 Deutronomye, -ie, 6 Deutronome. 
[ad. eccl. L. Deuteronomium, a. Gr. AevTepovSfLiov, 
f. StvTfpos second + voyios law, etc.: in 13th c. 
OF. deutronome, F. deuti'ronome. 

The name is taken from the words of the LXX in Deut. 
xvii. 18 rh Sevjepovotxtov tovto, a mistranslation of the 
Heb. iT)inn njtpto mishnlh hattdrdh hazzdth 

* a copy or duplicate of this law ', for which the Vulgate has 
Deuteronomium tegis hujus.\ 

The name or title of the fifth book of the Penta- 
teuch, which contains a repetition, with parenctic 
comments, of the Decalogue, and most of the laws 
contained in Exodus xxi-xxiii, and xxxiv. 

1388 Wvclif Prol. to Deut., In this book of Deutronomye 
ben contened the wordis which Moises spak to al Israel. 
Rubric. Here begynneth the bok of Deutronomie. 1549 
Compl. Scotl. (1872) 24 It is vrityne in the xxviii. of deutro- 
nome, thir vordis. 1609 Bible (Dou&y) Detit. xvii, 18 He 
shal copie to him selfe the Deuteronomic of this Law in a 
volume. 1649 Roberts Clavis Bib/. 63 Deiiteronomie . . 
Thus denominated by the Greek, because this book con« 
taineth a Repetition of Gods Law given by Moses to Israel. 
c 1878 Helps to Study of Bible 17 Deuteronomy consists 
mainly of three addresses by Moses to the people who had 
been born jn the wilderness, and had not heard the original 
promulgation of the Law. 1891 DaivEa Introd. Lit. O. 

Test. (ed. 2) 85 Deuteronomy may be described as the pro- 
phetic re-formulation, and adaptation to new needs, of an 
older legislation, 
b. trail sf. 

1827^ Southev in Q. Rev. XXXVI. 306 A fourth volume, 
containing her latter writings and certain new develope- 
ments . . being the papers which M. Genet speaks of as 
a kind of Deuteronomy. 
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Deuteropathy (di*tey P abi). [f. Deuteuo- 

+ Gr. -iraO€ia suffering : cf. -pathy.] 

1 1. gen. A being affected at second hand. Obs. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul Notes 161/1 Deuteropathie, 
AevTepowafaia, is a being affected at second rebound, as 
I may so say. We see the sunne not so properly by 
sympathie as deuteropathie. Ibid. 163/2 If the air be 
struck aloof of, 1 am sensible also of that but by circulation 
or propagation of that impression into my eare; and this is 
Deuteropathy. 165© Charleton Paradoxes 60 The body 
also cannot but submit to compassion and deuteropathy. 

2. Med. A secondary affection, sympathetic with 
or consequent upon another, that is, 1 where the 
second part suffers from the influence of the part 
originally affected \ Syd. Soc. Lex. 

1651 Biggs Neiv Disp. r 248 Whether or no there be 
a Deuteropathy or consent of the head with the part 
wounded. {1657 G. Stahkey He/mont's Vind. 128 The Gout 
properly . . is an Arthritical pain affecting the joynts im- 
mediately, and some nerves sometimes by a Deuteropatheia.] 
1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 88 Either by a deutero- 
pathy. .or hy an idiopathy. i t 

Hence Deuteropa'tMo a., of or pertaining to 
deuteropathy. 

Deuteroscopy (di;7ter^skJpi). [f. Deutero- 
+ Gr. -a/coma, afcoma look-out, watch, view.] 

tl. The second view; that which is seen upon 
a second view ; an ulterior meaning. Obs. 

1646* Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep.\. iii. o Not attaining the 
deuteroscopy and second intention of the words. 1650 
Charleton Paradoxes 40 Truth itself interprets this.. text 
literally, and without enfolding any mystery or deuteroscopy. 
1656 Blount G/ossogr., Deuteroscopy, the second end, aim, 
or intention, a second consideration or thought. 

2. ' Second sight * ; clairvoyance, rare. 

182a Scott Nigel Introd. Ep., The Highland seers, whom 
their gift of deuteroscopy compels to witness things unmeet 
for mortal eye. 

Hence Deuteroaco-pic a., of or pertaining to 
second sight. 

1841 Eraser's Mag. XXV. 270 The deuteroscopic, or 
thanatomantic faculty. 

T Deuterosy. Obs. rare. [ad. Gr. dtvrtpwcrts 
repetition, iteration, a name of the Jewish tradi- 
tions. The Gr. form also occurs.] A ' tradition 
of the elders ' among the Jews. 

a 1641 Bp. R. Mountagu Acts «fr Mon. (1642) 477 Those 
Deuterosies, those Traditions of the Elders, and Additions 
to the Law. 1650 J. Taapf Clavis Bible iii. 83 The lews 
have added their Deuteroseis. 

Deutery, obs. var. of Dewtuy Datura. 

Deuto-, before a vowel deut-, a shortened form 
of Deutero-, used 

1. In* Chemistry to distinguish the second in 
order of the terms of any series. Thus Deut- 
o xide, the second of the scries of oxides of 
a metal, etc., that which comes next to the prot- 
oxide, containing the next smallest quantity of 
oxygen. So deut-iodide, deuto-bromide, deuto-car- 
bonate, deu to-chloride, deuto-sidphidc, etc. The 
prefix has sometimes been improperly used to in- 
dicate the constitution of a compound, as compared 
with that of the pro to- or mono- compound of the 
same series; but it is now obsolescent, being 
usually replaced by such prefixes as sesqui-, di-, 
tri- t etc., which properly indicate the constitution. 

1810 HENav Elem. Chevt. (1826) I. 263 Deutoxide or 
Peroxide of Hydrogen. Ibid. 310 This gas . . examined by 
Dr. Priestly, and called by him nitrons air,& term after- 
wards changed to nitrous gas, then to nitric oxide, and 
more lately to deutoxide of azote, or deutoxide of nitrogen, 
which last appears to be its most appropriate title. 182a 
Imison Sc. <$• Art II. 20 The smallest quantity of oxygen 
forms the protoxide of the metal, the second quantity of 
oxygen makes the deutoxide. 1854 J. Scofpehn in Orr*s 
Circ. Sc. Chem. 489 Binoxide, sometimes called deutoxide 
of copper (Cu O2). 1857 Bullock Cazeaux' Midwif. « 7 
Precipitated by the dcuto-chloridc of mercury. 1864 H. 
Spencer IUust. Univ. Progr. 40 Later in the Earth's 
history, are the deutoxides, tritoxides, etc. 1864 — Biol. 
1. 6 Deutoxide of nitrogen is a gas hitherto uncordensed. 

2. In many terms of Biology; as Deutence*- 
plxalon [Gr. cyict<pa\os brain], the second of the 
three primary cerebral vesicles of the embryo. 
Hence Dentenceplia-lio a. \\ Deutoma'la [L. 
mala jaw], the second pair of jaws of the Myriapoda ; 
hence Dentoma-lar a. Deuto*merite [Gr. plpo? 
part], the second or posterior cell of a dicystid gre- 
garine, as distinguished from the smaller anterior 
cell or protomerite. Detrtoplaam [Gr. irXda^ia any* 
thing formed], term applied by Rcichert to the food- 
yolk of the mero-blastic egg, e.g. the yellow yolk 
of a bird's egg; also, the special form of protoplasm 
which composes the granules seen in the centre of 
the protamceba (Syd. Soc. Lex^ ; hence Dento- 
pla*amic, -pla'atlc a., of, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of dentoplasm ; Den toplaami'genous a., 
producing deutoplasm ; Detttopla'amogren, that 
which forms or is converted into deutoplasm. 
DeutoscleTons a. [<rK\ijp6s hard], in dcittosderoits 
tissue^ Laurent's term for osseous tissue. Deuto- 
aco'lex \aK<t)\T)t worm], a secondary scolex, or 
daughter-cyst of a scolex or cystic worm ; the cysti- 
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cercus of the Tirnix. Dentote'rgite [L. tergum 
back], the second dorsal segment of lhc alxlomen 
of insects. Deuto'vum [L. ovum egg] pi. -ova, a 
secondary egg-cell, as contrasted with the protovum 
or normal and usual egg-cell ; also called metovum, 
and after-egg. 

1881 Mivart Cat 358 The fore»brain, called also the 
deutcnccphalon. 1884 Sedgwick tr. Clans' Zool. I. in The 
contents of every egg consist. .(1) Of a viscous albuminous 
protoplasm ; and (2) of a fatty granular matter, the deuto- 
plasm or food yolk. 1886 JrnJ. R. Microsc. Soc. Apr. 22A 
In the young unfertilized ova a small * protoplasmic' and 
larger 'dtutoplasmic 1 portion are readily distinguished. 
1881 Smithsonian Report 425 The development alike of ex- 
cretory and deutoplasmigenous functions, at certain times of 
the year, of the genital glands. 1872 E. R. LANKESTEa 
Adv. Science (1890) 265 Ihe others disappear as deutoplas- 
mogen or vitellogenous cells. 1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. 
Artim. vii. 383 The proper vitelline membrane bursts into 
two halves.. and the deutovum emerges. 1881 Athenoeum 
31 Dec. 904/2 The occurrence of a deutovum stage in the 
egg is recorded. 

3. In some other words ; as Deutosystema tio 
a., of or pertaining to a secondary system ; Deutero- 

STSTEMATIC. 

1878 Gurney Crystallogr. 72 The deutosystematic planes 
which bisect the angles between the (protosystematic]. 

Deutoxide : see Deuto- 1. 

Deutro, deutroa : see Dewtry. 

!! Deutzia (di?7*tsia, dortsia). Bot. [mod. Bot. 
L. ; named in 178 1 after J. Deutz of Amsterdam.] 
A genus of shrubs Q$.O..Saxifragacc&\ natives of 
China and Japan, cultivated for the beauty of their 
white flowers. D. gracilis is a well-known spring 
flowerer. 

1837 Penny Cycl. VIII. 444/2 Deutzia .. inhabiting the 
north of India, China, and Japan. 1880 Miss Biao Japan 
I. 5 Deutzias with their graceful flowers. x88a Garden 
11 Feb. 104/2 Where Deutzias are forced there will be a fine 
crop of young shoots. 

Deux, deux ans : sec Deuce 1, Deusan. 

|| Deux-temps (d^tan). [F. ; in full, valse a 
deux temps lit. * two-time waltz \] A kind of waltz, 
more rapid than the ordinary or trois-teraps waltz, 
the step consisting of two movements, a glissade 
and a chassi. 

i860 All Year Round ^No. 74. 568 O golden-haired, but yet 
hungry heroine of a thousand deux-temps 1 1862 Calverlev 
Verses $ Tr. 17 But oh 1 in the deuxtemps peerless, Fleet of 
foot, and soft of eye ! 

Deuyce, deuys(e, obs. fJf. Device, Devise. 

Deuzan, var. Deusan, Obs., a kind of apple. 

Dev, variant of Div, a demon or evil spirit in 
Persian mythology. 

I! Deva (d^-va). [Skr. deva a god, orig. ' a bright 
or shining one ' from *div- to shine.] A god, a di- 
vinity; one of the good spirits of Hindu mythology. 

1819 T. Hope Anast. (1820) III. x. 251 (Stanf.) A palace, 
a mosque, and a bath, whose architecture, achieved as if by 
magic, seemed worthy of the Devas. 1834 Baboo II. viii. 
157 {ibid.) By the Deva, who is enshrined in this temple ! 
1878 Max MI'ller Orig. Relig. (1891) 280 When the poets 
of the Veda address the mountains to protect them, when 
they implore the rivers to yield thein water, they may 
speak of rivers and mountains as devas, but even then, though 
dvva would be more than bright, it would as yet be very far 
from anything we mean by divine. 1879 E. AaNOLD Lt. 
Asia 1. 2 The Devas knew the signs, and said, 1 Buddha will 
go again to help the World '. 1888 Geloner in Encycl. 
Brit. XXIV. 821 In the older Rig-Veda, .a god is spoken 
of as dfva, but not every deva is an asnra.. . Asura is 
ethically the higher conception, deva the # lower : deva is the 
vulgar notion of God, asnra is theosophic. 

attrib. and Comb. 1878 Haug Religion of Parsis (ed. 2) 
287 A vital struggle between the professors of the Deva and 
those of the Ahura religion. Ibtd., The Deva-worshippers 
combated by the Zoroastrians. 

Devalgate (d/vse*lg<?t), a. ran - °. [ad. mod. 
L. devalgdtits, f. valgus bow-legged.] 

1851-60 Mayne Expos. Lex., Devalgatus, having bowed 
legs ; bandy-legged ; devalgate. 1883 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Devall (div^-1),^. Now only Sc. Forms: 5-6 
deuale, 6 deuaill, dewall, 7-9 devall„ 9 deval, 
devaul, devawl. [a. F. dealer, OF. devaler to 
descend =¥x.devalar, davalar, It. divallare :— Rom. 
*devallare, f. L. De- I. 1 down + vallis valley : cf. 
Avale a.] Hence Devalling vbl. sb. and a. 

+ 1. intr. To move downwards, sink, fall, de- 
scend, set (as the sun). Obs. 

c '477 Caxton Jasofi 2$b,Thc sonne began to deuale in to 
the Weste. 1481 — Myrr. 11. ix. 88 He . .deualeth down into 
the water. 1501 Douglas Pal. Hon. \. vi, Thy transitone 
plesance c-uhat auaillis? Now thair, now heir, now hie, and 
now deuaillis. 1597 Montgomerie Cherrie Slat 83, 1 saw 
an river rin. .Dewalling and falling Into that pit profound. 
1632 Lithgow Trav. ix. 392 tnarg., The combustions de vai- 
ling of ifctnaes fire- Ibid. x. 506 De vailing floods, 
f b. To lower the body, stoop. Obs. 

1 513 Douglas Mneis x. vii. 58 As on war he stowpyt, and 
devalyt. 

f c. To slope downwards : as a line or surface. 

163a Lithgow Trav. v. 210 This Petrean Countrey..de- 
vallmg even downe to the limits of Jacob's bridge. Ibid. 
vni. 365 The . . devalling faces of two hills. 1645 Siege of 
Newcastle (1820) 14 A number of narrow devalling lanes. 

T 2. trans. To lower. Obs. 

1501 Douglas Pal. Hon. 11. liii, And euerie wicbt .. 
Thankand greit God, their heidis law deuaill. 
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3. intr. To cease, stop, leave off. mod. Sc. 

a 1774 Fesgusson Poems 11789) II. 99 (Jam.) Devall then, 
Sirs, and never send For daintiths (0 regale a friend. i8aa 
Galt Sir A. IVylie II. x. 92 She ne'er devauls jeering me. 
1837 Scott Let. 76 Apr. in Lockhart, I have not till to-day 
devauled from my task. 1891 H. Halliburton Ochil idylls 
20 Sair dings the rain upon the road, It dings,— an nae 
devallin' o't. 

Hence Devall sb. Sc., * a stop, cessation, inter- 
mission * ( Jamieson). 
180a SianALD Gloss,, Without devald, without ceasing. 

(I Devanagari (d^.-vaina-garf), <*.and sl>. [Skr., 

1 lindi, Maratm devanagari (in Bengali devandgar), 
a compound app. of Skr. deva god + Ndgart an 
earlier or n more generic appellation of the same 
alphabet ; lit. * NagarT (? town-script) of the gods'. 

Nilgarl is app. the fem. adj. meaning 'of the city or town, 
urban, urbane, refined' (sc. lift writing, script), f. Skr. 
nagara cxtv. Its application to a particular written char- 
acter can be traced back to the nth c. when AlbirflnT 
mentions an alphabet called Ndgara, and of a derivative 
from it called Ardha-ndgarl, i.e. 4 half-Nagart '. The 
actnal origin and history of the compound Deva-ndgart 
has not been ascertained, any more than that of Naudi- 
ndgart, applied to the Sou tb- Indian form of the Nflgarl. 
It has been noted that the terms dtva-lipi 'writing of the 
gods and vdga-Hpi 'writing of the serpents', occur side 
by side in a list of 64 kinds of writing enumerated in the 
Buddhistic Lalitavistara of the 7th c.; but whether these 
terms have any connexion with deva-ndgarl is unknown. 
The 18th c European scholars who adopted the word, have 
variant forms from Bengali or other Indian vernaculars,] 

The distinctive name of the formal alphabet in 
which, throughout northern, western and central 
India, Cashmere, and Nepal, the Sanskrit has, for 
some centuries, been written, as are also the verna- 
cular languages of those regions. Also called 
simply Nagari, though the latter is often used in 
a wider sense, to embrace various local forms taken 
by the same original alphabet Used both as adj. 
and absolutely as sb. 

1781 Sia C Wjlkins in Asiatic Res. (1709) 1. 994 It differs 
but little from the Dewnagur. 1784 W. Chamjjess ibid. 
I. i£2 It resembles neither the Devya-nAgre nor any of the 
various characters connected with. .it. 1785 Sia C. Wilkiks 
Ibid. I. 279 In the modern Dcwnagar character. 1786 Sia 
\V. Jones ibid. 1. 423 The polished and elegant Devanagari. 
1789 Ibid. I. 13 We may apply our present alphabet so . . 
ns to equal the IMvanagari itself in precision and clearness. 
1801 Cole shook e ibid. (1803) VII. 224 footnote, Prdcrit 
and Hindi books are commonly written in the Devanagari. 
i8ao W. Yates Gram. Skr. Za/i.f. vii.The character in which 
Sanscrit works are usually printed is called Daivu-naguree. 
1845 Stocqueler Uandbk. Brit. India (1854) 55 The trans- 
lation tn be written . . both in Persian and Deva Nagree. 
1876 Times 15 May (Stanf.), His alphabet was founded on 
the Devanagari, which he accommodated to the needs of the 
Tibetan tongue. 1879 B ubnf.ll .9. Indian Palxog. fed .2)52 
The South-Indian form of the N5garl character . . the Nan- 
dinagar! is directly derived from the N. Indian Devanagari 
of abont the eleventh century. 1886 Eggeling in Encyc. 
Brit. XXI. 272/2 The character . . is the so-called Devaud- 
gart, or ndgart (' town-script ') of the gods. 

Devance (dfverns), v. [a. F. devaneer to arrive 
before, precede, outstrip, f. devant before, on the 
model of avaneer (Advance). Became obs. early 
in 1 7lh c, but has been again used by some in the 
19th c] trans. To anticipate, forestall ; to get 
ahead of ; lo outstrip. 

1485 Caxton Ckas. Gt. viii. 72 Olyuer whyche sawe the 
stroke comyng deuaunced hym in such wyse that he gaf 
two euyl strokes to Fyerabras. 1598 13 arch lev Felic. Man 
v. (1603) 489 In his owne conceit he lacketh so much as he 
seeth himselfe devaunced by another that hath more. 1615 
Traded Incr. in llarl. Misc. (Malh.UII.293 Our neighbours 
Ithe Dutch], .have devanced us so far in shipping. 1861 R. F. 
Burton Abcoknta II. 72 So far from ' caving in ', he de- 
vanced me on one occasion, 1864 — DahosneFrtf. 9 Com- 
modore Wilmot, R.N... accompanied by Capt. Luce.. de- 
vanced me. 1880 Ginevra 86 My wish devanced the hour. 

\ Cat achrestic uses. 

1646 J. Hall Horx Vac. 123 Tis hard to kecpe these two 
equally ballanc't, especially those that devance. 1653 — 
Paradoxes xo8 Some Cra2y Phylosophers. .have endea- 
voured to devance them [women] from the same Species, 
with men. 

t Deva*nt, devatrnt, culv. and sb. Obs. fa. 
F. devanl prep, and adv., before, in front, — Pr. 
davan, devanl , Cat. devanl, davant, It. davanti, f. 
L. de prep., from, of + late L. abanlc before : see 
Avacnt adv.] 

A. adv. Hefore, in front. 

1609 Holland Annn. Marcell. xxv. vi. 270 His beard., 
was shagged and rough, with a sharpe peake devant. 

B. sb. Front ; e.g. of the body or dress. 

141 1 E. E. tt7/&(i88a) 19 A boorde clobe with .ij. towelles 
of deuaunt of 00 sute. 1599 B. J on son Cynthia* s Rev. v. it, 
Come, sir, perfume my devant. 

Devant, v. Obs. : see Dkvaunt. 

tDeva'porate.z'. Obs. [f.DE-ll.i +L. vapor- 
e?n vapour, after Evaporate.] a. trans. To bring 
out of the state of vapour ; to condense, b. intr. 
To become condensed, or deprived of vapour. 
Hence f Devapora tion. 

1787 E. Darwin in Phil. Trans. hXXVUI. 49 The priva- 
tion of heat may be esteemed the principal cause of devapora- 
tion. Ibid. 50 The deduction of a small quantity of heat 
from a cloud orprovince of vapour . . will devaporate the 
whole. Ibid. 52 The air. .by its expansion produces cold and 
devaporates. X789 Attn. Reg. 127 The vapour, .is brought 
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to the summit of mountains by the atmosphere, and being 
there devaporated slides down between the strata. 

Deva'st, v. Now rare. [a. F. devaster (1499 
in llatzf.-Darm.), ad. I,, devastare to lay waste, 
f. De- I. 1, 3 + vastdre to lay waste, vastus waste. 
Frequent in 17th c. ; not recognized by Johnson, 
and said by Todd to be * not now in use ' ; but 
occurring in end of 19th c.] trans. To lay waste, 
Devastate. 

1537 .V/. Papers Hen. Vill, I. 553 The yere soo ferre 
spent, and the countrey soodevasted. 1613 HEVWoocS/Vr'rr 
Age in. i, An uncouth, savage boar Devasts the fertile 
plains of Thessaly. a 1751 Boungbsokz Study of Hist, vi, 
The thirty years war that devasted Germany. 1887 Voice 
(N.^ Y.) 13 Jan. 5 A statute, .which, in prohibiting an in- 
jurious business, devasts property previously existing. 1890 
W. F. Rak Maygrove III. vii. 254 The mountain slopes 
have been devasted by lava, 

absol. i6«ja Gaulb Magastrom. 6 To devast according 
to the predictions of vain humane art. 

f b. To waste (time, etc.). Obs. rare. 

163a Litiioow Trav. 11. 44 After my retume from Padua to 
Venice and 24 days attendance devasted there for passage. 

Hence Deva'sted, Devaeting ///. adjs. 

163a Lithgow Trav. v. 214 Time.. running all things to 
devasted desolation. 1659 T. Peckk Parnassi Puerp. 39 
Love prudent Laws; devasting Arms neglect. 1789 [see 
Devaster]. 

Devastate (de*vask?'t), v. [f. L. devast at- ppl. 
stem of devastare (see Devast). Used by Sir T, 
Herbert and in Bailey 1727, but not recognized by 
Johnson 1755, and app. not in common use till the 
1 9th c] trans. To lay waste, ravage, waste, render 
desolate. 

1638 Sia T. Hersert Trav. (ed. 2) 77 Jangheer. .subjects 
Berar, and devastates the Decan Empire unto Kerky. 
17*7 Bailey vol. II, To Devastate, to lay waste, to spoil. 
[Omitted in ed. 2, 1731, and not in Folio 1730.] 1818 
Todd s.v. Devast, Not now in use. But devastate supplies 
its place. 184a Macaulav Fredk. Gt. Ess. (1854) 683/2 
A succession of cruel wars had devastated Europe. 1847 
Emzrson Poems, Blight Wlcs.(Bohn) 1. 483 We invade them 
impiously for gain ; We devastate them unreligiously. 1874 
Green Short Hist. v. % a. 241 [Black Death] devastating 
Europe from the shores of the Mediterranean to the Baltic. 
fig* 1856 Dove Logic Chr. Faith v. i. § 2. 298 Kant com- 
pletely devastates the cobwebs and sophistries. 1864 Ixingp. 
in Life (1891) III. 31 Went to town, which devastated the 
day. 

Hence Devastated, Devastating ///. adjs. 

1634 Sia T. Herbert Trav. 81 Those devastating and 
mercilesse Infidels. 1813 Siiellev Queen Mab iv. 112 The 
bloodiest scourge Of devastated earth. 1815 — A lastor 613 
Thou, colossal Skeleton, that . . In thy devastating omnipo- 
tence Art king of this frail world, a 1859 Macaulav Hist. 
Eng. V, 105 An exhausting and devastating struggle of nine 
years. 

Devastation (devasts -Jan). [prob. a. F. de- 
vastation, n. of action f. devaster, and L. devastare, 
used in 1502, but not in Cotgr. 161 1 ; Florio, 1599 
and 161 1, has It. devastatione, * a wasting, spoiling, 
desolation, or destruction '.] The action of de- 
vastating, or condition of being devastated ; laying 
waste ; wide-spread destruction ; ravages. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1190 The ruine and devas- 
tation [sic] of so many . . great cities. 1677 Hale Prim, 
Orig. Man. 11. ix. 2x3 The great Devastations made by the 
Plague . . in Forein Parts. 1770 Goldsm. Des. Vill. 395 
E'en now the devastation is begun And half the business of 
destruction done. 1794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. Udolpho xv, 
Over the beautifut plains of this country the devastations of 
war were frequently visible. 1809-10 Coleridge Friend 
(i860 72 Devastation is incomparably an easier work than 
production. 1878 Huxlev Physiogr. 188 The terrible devas- 
tation wrought by the great tidal wave which followed the 
earthquake at Lima, 
b. Law. (See auot. 1848.) 

1670 Blount Law Diet. s.v. Devastaventnf, The orderly 
payment of Debts and Legacies by Executors, so as to 
escape a Devastation, or charging their own Goods. 1848 
Wharton Law Lex., Devastavit, a devastation or waste of 
the property of a deceased person by an executor or adminis- 
trator being extravagant or misapplying the assets. 

Devastative (devast^tiv), a. [f. L. devastate 
ppl. stem (see above) + -ive.] Having the quality 
of devastating ; wasting, ravaging. 

180a Triads of Bardism in Southey Madoc t. 5 2 (note) 
To collect power towards subduing the adverse, and the 
devastative. 1839 Carlyle Chartism v. (1858) 24 Devas- 
tative, like the whirlwind. 1884 J. G. Pyle in Harper's 
Mag. Sept. 619/2 The devastative power of floods. 

Devastator (devastator), [a. late L. de- 
vastator (Cassiodorus), agent-n. from devastare to 
devastate.] He who or that which devastates; 
a waster, ravager. 

1818 E. Blaquiere tr. Panantis Algiers vi. 136 All is to 
no purpose with these devastators, 1839 LANooa /mag. 
Conv. 11846) II. 6/1 This devastator of vines and olives. 1855 
Macaulav Hist. Eng. III. 437 He marched against the 
devastators of the Palatinate. 

II Devastavit (dfv&st^-vit). Law. [L. devas- 
tavit he has wasted, 3rd sing. perf. of devastare : see 
Devastate.] A writ that lies against an executor 
or administrator for waste or misapplication of the 
testator's estate. 

1 1579 Rastkll Exp. Itrmes Imves, Deuastauerunt bona 
test at oris, is when Ex ecu tours wyl deliuer the legacyes that 
their Testatour hath geeuen, or make rcstytutyon for wronges 
done by him, or pay hys det due vpon contracts or other 
detesvpon specialties, whose dayes of paymentes are not yet 
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come, etc.] 1651 in Picton Vpcol Munie. Rec. (1883) 1. 176 
The Sherifle ihalt be solirited for a Devastavit. 1729 Giles 
Jacob Law Diet. s.v., His Executor or Administrator \% 
made liable to a devastavit, by Stat. 4 & 5 W. & M. c 24. 
1817 W. Selwym Law Nisi Print (ed. 4) II. 743 A writ of 
f.fa. having been sued out on the judgment, to which the 
sberifT had returned a devastavit, 
b. The offence of such waste or misapplication. 
1719 Giles /aco* Law Did. s. v., Where an executor, &c 
payeth legacies before debts, and hath not sufficient to pay 
both, 'tis « devastavit. Also where an Executor sells the 
Testator's Goods at an Undervalue, it is a Devastavit. 1893 
Romer in Law TimesXCV. 54/a The rule that an executor 
who pays a statute^barred debt is not thereby committing 
a devastavit. 

Deva'ster. rare, [f, Devast v. ; -er = De- 

VA8TAT0U. 

1789 Mas. Pioiri Jonrn. France 1. 127 In eight hours no 
trace was left either of the devasters or devasted. 

[Devastion, X)evastitation, Devastor, 

errors for Devastation, Devastator, in some 
editions and Diets.] 

tDevau'nt, v. Obs. [app. n. OF. desvanter 
to vaunt excessively, make one's boast, f. des-, L. dis- 
+ vanter to vaunt, boast.] To vaunt, boast. 

c 1540 Snrr. Northampton Priory in Prance Add it. Narr. 
Pop. Plot 36 To the most notable slaunder of Christs Holy 
Evangely, which.. wee did ostentate and openly devant to 
keepe most exactly. [1655 quoted by Fuller Ch. Hist. 
vi. 330 with spelling devaunt, mod. ed. advaunte.) 

Deve, obs. f. Deave v. to deafen and of Dive v. 

t Deve*ction. Obs. rare ~ °. [n, of action from 
L. deve/tere to carry down.] 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Devedion, a carrying away or 
down. 

Devoor, obs. form of Devoir, duty. 

Deve'hent, a. [ad. L. devehent-em, pr. pple. 
of devehere to carry down.] (See quot.) 

1883 S)d. Soc. Lex., Devehent, carrying away, efferent. 

Devel (deVl), sb. Se. Also dewel, devle. 
[Derivation unknown.] A severe or stunning blow. 
Hence Devel v., to strike or knock down with 
a stunning blow ; De Teller, a boxer; also ' a dex- 
trous young fellow' (Jamieson). 

1786 Burns Tarn Samson's Elegy iii, Death's gien the 
Lodge an unco devel, Tam Samson's dead. 1807 Tanna- 
hill Poems 116 (Jam.) Guile soud be devcl'd i' the dirt. 
18:6 Scott Antiq. xxv, Ac gude downright dewel will 
split it. 

t De*veling, adv. Obs. Also 3 duvelunge. 

[f. duve, deve, Dive v. + -lino.] Headlong, as 
with a dive. 

a itas Juliana 77 Ha beide hire & beah duuelunge adun. 
a iaaj St. Marker. 20 Ant te meiden duuelunge feol dun to 
be eor5e. c 1320 Sir Beues 648 Into his cbaumber he gan 
gon, and leide him deueling on be grounde. c 1330 Artk. 
<5r Alert. 7762 (M3tz.) Mani threwe doun deueling riht. 

Develop (d/vclop), v. Also 7 devellop, 7- 
developo. [a. F. devefoppe-r, OK (1 3-1 3th c.) 
desvoleper, -volosper, -volopcr, 141b. c. desvclopper 
(whence an earlier Eng. form Disvelop), = Pr. des- 
volopar, -volnpar, II. sviluppare * to unwrap, to 
disentangle, to rid free' (Florto), f. des-, L. dis- + 
the Rom. verb which appears in mod.lt. as 
viluppare 1 to enwrap, to bundle, to folde, to roll 
up, to entangle, to Imsseup, to heape up *, viluppo 

* an enwrapping, a bundle, a fardlc, a trussc, an 
enfolding ' (Florio). 

The oldest form of the radical appears to have been 
volupare, z>olopare ; its derivation is uncertain : see also 
Envelop.] 

1 1. trans. To unfold, unroll (anything folded or 
rolled up) ; to unfurl (a banner) ; to open out of 
its enfolding cover. Obs. (in general use.) 

1593-1611 Isee Disvelov]. 1656 Blount Glossogr., De. 
veloped (Fr. desvelopi), unwrapped, unfolded, undone, dis- 
plaied, opened.^ Ed. 1670 [adds] It is the proper term for 
spreading or displaying an Ensign in war. x6oa Coles, 
Developed, unfolded. 1730-6 Bailey (folio), Developed, 
unwrapped, unfolded, opened. 1775 Ash, Developed, dis- 
entangled, disengaged, cleared from its covering. 1794 
Miss Cunning Packet 1. 32, I must suppose he returned to 
the contenLs of the packet in the same hurry of spirits with 
which he first developed them. 1814 Mrs. Jane West 
Alicia de Lacy III. 94 The red rose banner was developed 
in front of the Lancasterian army. 1868 Cussans Her. xx. 
965 So depicted on the Standard as to appear correct whea 
it was developed by the wind. 

b. Gcotn. To flatten out (a curved snrface, e.g. 
that of a cylinder or cone) as it were by unrolling 
it; also, in wider sense, to change the form of (a 
surface) by bending. See Developable b. 

1879 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. 1. 1. ft 139 The process 
of changing the form of a surface by bending is called 

* developing *. But the term * Developable Surface* is 
commonly restricted to such inexteosible surfaces as can be 
developed into a plane, or, in common language, 'smoothed 
flat \ 

f 2. To lay open by removal of that which enfolds 
(in a fig. sense), to unveil ; to unfold (a tale, the 
meaning of n thing) ; to disclose, reveal. Obs. (exc. 
as passing into 3.) 

174a Pope Dune. rv.a6o Then take him to devellop, if you 
can, And hew the Block off, and get out the Man. 1756 
Monitor No. 3s Flattering his sagacity in developing the 
concealed meaning. 1789 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) 11. 
554 To appeal to the nation, and to develop to it the ruin of 
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their finances. i8xa J. J. Henry Camp. agst. Quebec 156 
The steam would search for a vent through the crevices of 
the door, .and develop) our measures. 1837 Dickens Pickzv. 
xvii, Nathaniel Pipkin determined that, come what might, 
he would develope the state of his feelings. 

f b. To unveil or lay bare to oneself, to discover, 
detect, find ont. Obs. 

1770 C. Jenner Placid Man I. 53 This circumstance was 
of singular use to me In helping me to develope her real 
character. 1785 Mrs. A. M. Bennett Juvenile Indiscre- 
tions (1786) I. 172 No great penetration was required to 
develope the writer of this friendly billet. 1787 Ann Hiloitch 
Rosa de Montmorien 1. 74 His principles were unimpeached, 
because none could ever develope their real tendency. 1796 
J. MosEa Hermit of Caucasus I. 27 ' Here,' said Ismael, 
'is a recess which I hope is impossible to be developed.' 
1802 tr. A. La Fontaine* s Reprobate I. 153 To live amidst 
men whose real characters you will find it difficult, some- 
times impossible, to develop. i8aa Mrs. E. Nathan Lang- 
reath I. 202 He did not possess the tact of developing in an 
instant the weakness of the human heart. 

f C. To unroll or open up that which enfolds, 
covers, or conceals. Obs. 

1779 Sylph I. 192 Nor will the signature contribute to 
develop the cloud behind which I chuse to conceal myself. 
Ibid. II. 41 If he should have .. developed the thin veil 
I spread over the feelings I have laboured . . to overcome. 
1785 M as. A. M. Bennett Juvenile Indiscretions (1786) II I . 
41 Nor is it necessary they should have the trouble of dc 
veloping the obscurity of my character. 

3. To unfold more fully, bring ont all that is 
potentially contained in. 

1750 Warburton Julian Wks. x8n VHt. xxviii, To 
instruct us in the history of the human mind, and to assist 
us in developing its faculties. 1790 Sia J. Reynolds Disc. 
xv, To develope the latent excellencies, .of our art. 1837 
Hare Guesses (1859) 285 One may develope an idea . . But 
one cannot add to it, least of all in another age. 1864 
Bowen Logic ix. 268 To ascertain, develop, and illustrate 
his meaning. 1873 M. Arnold Lit. <$• Dogma v. (1876) 129 
Learned religion elucidates and developes the relation of 
the Son to the Father. 1885 Manch. Exam. 10 Julys/3 Tne 
trade might be developed to almost any extent. 1890 Sia 
R. RoMEa in Law Times* Rep. LXIII. 685/2 For working 
and developing the property to the hest advantage. 

b. Mil. To open gradually (an attack). 

1883 Stevenson Treas . I si. iv. xxi, The attack would be 
developed from the north. 

c. Mus. See Development 10. 

1880 STAtNEa Composition ix. § 161 A melody is rarely de. 
veloped without frequent changes of key, or of harmony. 
Ibid. § 162 A fragment of melody is said to be developed 
when its outline is altered and expanded so as to create new 
interest. Ibid., Exercises. Develope hy various methods 
the following subjects, as if portions of a Pianoforte Sonata. 

4. Math. To change a mathematical function or 
expression into anolher of equivalent value or 
meaning and of more expanded form ; esp. to ex- 
pand into the form of a series. 

1871 E. Olnev Infinit. Calc. 67 It is proposed to discover 
the law of development, when the function can be developed 
in the form y = f{x) - A +B x+Cx*+ D x*+£x*+ etc. 

5. To bring forth from a latent or elementary 
condition (a physical agent or condition of matter) ; 
to make manifest what already existed under some 
other form or condition. 

1813 Sia H. Davy Agric. Chem. (1814) 66 Acids are 
generally^ developed. 1831 BSewster Optics vii. 73 Such 
a white light I have succeeded in developing. 1834 M rs. 
Somerville Connex. Phys. Sc. xxx. (1849) 35° The same me- 
chanical means which develope magnetism will also destroy 
it. 1839 G. Bird Nat. Phil. 279 This mode of developing 
electricity was discovered, .by Prof. Seebeck. 1842 Grove 
Corr. Phys. Forces $y Heat is developed in some proportion 
to the disappearance of light, i860 Tvndall Glac. 1. xx. 
144 We thus develop both attraction and repulsion. 

b. Photogr. To bring out and render visible (the 
latent image produced by actinic action upon the 
sensitive surface) ; to apply to (the plate or film) the 
chemical treatment by which this is effected. Also 
absol. 

1845 Athenaeum 22 Feb. 203/1 It is evident then, that all 
bodies are capable of photographic disturbance, and might 
he used for the production of pictures— did we know of easy 
methods by which tbe pictures might be developed. Ibid. 
14 June 593/1 The paper used by Mr. Fox Talbot is the 
iodide of silver, and the picture is developed by the action 
of gallic acid. 1859 Jephson & Reeve Brittany 48 He 
went to and fro to develope the plates and prepare new 
ones. 1861 Photogr. News Aim. in Circ. Sc. I. 160/2 The 
plate can be developed for hours or days. 1863-72 Watts 
Diet. Chem. II. 693 In order to develop the latent image, 
the [Daguerreotype] plate was exposed to the action of 
the vapour of mercury. 1873 Tristram Moab xi. 203 All 
our photographs, .have failed, from an accident before they 
were developed. 1876 G. F. Chambers Astron. 719, 1 prefer 
to develope with an iron solution. 1893 Abney Photogr. i 
(ed. 8) 3. 

C. intr. for refl. 

1861 Photogr. News Aim. in Circ. Sc. I. 160/1 A plate 
well washed developes cleaner than one washed insuffi- 
ciently. 

6. trans. To cause to grow (what exists in the 
germ), a. Said of an organ or organism. 

1857 Henfrev Bot. § 40 In the Banyan tree adventitious 
roots are frequently developed on the outstretched woody 
branches. 1863 Huxley Man's Place Nat. 65 In the 
floor of which a notochord is developed. 1866 Argyll 
Reign Law ii. (ed. 4) 106 They grow, or, in modern phrase- 
ology they are developed, a 1871 GaoTB Eth. Fragm. i. 
(1876) 15 Ethical sentiment tends to develop the benevolent 
impulses. 1878 Browning Poets Croisic 19 We need., 
benevolence Of nature's sunshine to develop seed So well. 
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b. Said of a series of organisms showing pro- 
gression from a simpler or lower to a higher or 
more complex type ; to evolve. 

1839 Penny Cycl. XIII. 281 He [Lamarckl supposed that 
all organized beings, from the lowest to the^ highest forms, 
were progressively developed from similar living microscopic 
particles. This may be called the theory of metamorphosis. 
1857 H. Miller Test. Rocks v. 200 The Lamarckian affirms 
that all our recent species of plants and animals were 
developed out of previously existing plants and animals of 
species entirely different. 1880 Haughton Phys. Geog. vi. 
273 Farces have been at work, developing in each great 
continent animal forms peculiar to itself. 

7. trans/. To evolve (as a product) from pre- 
existing materials ; to cause to grow or come into 
active existence or operation. 

i8ao Shelley Witch 0/ Atlas xxxvi, In its growth It 
seemed to have developed np defect Of either sex. 1834 
Ht. Martineau Moral 1. 5 Fresh powers .. which .-de- 
velop further resources. 1841-4 Emerson Ess., Politics 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 242 Wild liberty developes iron conscience. 
Want of liberty, .stupefies conscience. 1847 — Repr. Men, 
Napoleon ibid. I. 369 The times . . and his early circum- 
stances combined to develop this pattern democrat. 1866 
Rogers Agric. <$• Prices I.xxiii. 601 In the hope that a new 
set of customers might be developed. 1868 Bain Ment. <y 
Mor.Sc. Ethics (1875) 630 The situations of different ages 
and countries develop characteristic qualities. 

b. To exhibit or display in a well-formed con- 
dition or in active operation. 

1834 M Edwin Angler in Wales II. 180 His organ of 
veneration was strongly developed. 1 874 Helps Soc. Press. 
iv. 63 It is astonishing what ambulatory powers he can 
develop. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 169 The hardest rocks of 
Britain are developed in the western and northern parts 
of the island. 1885 Manch. Exam. 6 Apr. 5/3 Indignant 
jurymen have recently developed a quite unusual tendency 
to write letters to the newspapers. 

8. refl. To unfold itself, come gradually into 
existence or operation. 

1793 W. RoBEaTS Looker-on (1794} III. No. 67. 36This 
prominent part of their character began to develope itself. 
1830 D'IsaAELi Chas. I, III. ii. 16 The faculties of Charles 
developed themselves. 1841 Trench Parables, Tares 96 We 
learn that evil . . is ever to develop itself more fully. 1847 
L. Hunt Jar Honey x. (1848) 132 New beauties successively 
developed themselves, i860 Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. vii. 
iii. § 8. 130 The quiet, thoroughly defined, infinitely divided 
and modelled pyramid [of cloud] never develops itself. 1875 
Buckland Log-bk. 276 A serious fault had developed itself. 
1879 McCarthy Own Times II. xxii. 122 Our constitutional 
system grows and developes itself year after year, 

9. intr. (for refl.) To unfold itself, grow from a 
germ or rudimentary condition ; to growinto a fuller, 
higher, or maturer condition. 

a 1843 South ey Inscriptions xxxv, How differently Did 
the two spirits. .Develope in that awful element. 1845 J. 
H. Newman Ess. Developm. 1. i. (1846) 37 An idea, .cannot 
develope at all except either by destroying, or modifying 
and incorporating with itself, existing modes of thinking 
and acting. 1859 Kingsley Misc., Swift $ Pope (i860) I. 
285 The man.. goes on. .developing almost unconsciously. 

1874 Green Short Hist. vii. § 5. 387 London developed into 
the general mart of Europe. 1880 M c Carthy Own Times 
IV. liv. 179 It seems certainly destined to develope rather 
than fade. 1884 L. Malet Mrs. Lorimer 11 Such women 
. .do not develop very early either spiritually or mentally. 

b. Of diseases : To advance from the latent stage 
which follows the introduction of the germs, to 
that in which the morbid action manifests itself. 

1891 Law Times XCII. 131/2 The time swine fever takes 
to develop. 

Hence Developed a., Developing vbl. sb. 
ondppl. a. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Developed [see 1 above]. 1775 Ash, 
Developing^ disentangling, disengaging, uncovering. 1859 
Mill Liberty iii. (1865) 37/2 To show, that these developed 
human beings are of some use to the undeveloped. 1861 
Photogr. News Aim. in Circ. Sc. I. 160/1 Take a sufficient 
quantity of the.. developing solution. £-1865 J. Wyloe in 
Circ. Sc. I. 148^2 The result of developing depends, .on the 
strength of the silver solution. 1879 A thenaeum 83/2 Develop* 
ing animals may at any stage in embryonic history become 
more or less profoundly modified. 1880 A. Wilson in Genii. 
Mag. CCXLVI. 45 It.. might be ranked as a developing 
snail. 1882 Tyndall in Longm. Mag. I. 32 The photo- 
grapher, .illuminates his developing room with light trans* 
mitted through red or yellow glass. 

Developable (dive-lopab'l), a. and sb. [f. 
prec. vb. + -able : in mod.F. dfveloppable.] 

A. adj. Capable of being developed or of de- 
veloping. 

1835 R. F. Wilson in Newman's Lett. (1891) II. 130 Prin- 
ciples . . only developable under one form. 1865 Wilkjns 
Pers. Names Bible 360 It is tbe nature of symbolical Dames 
used sacramentally to possess a developable significance. 

1875 Whitney Life Lang. xiv. 292 Instinctive gesture, 
developable into a complete system of expression, 1879 
Jevons in Contemp. Re%K Nov. 537 It now becomes a 
moving and developable moral sense. 

b. Math, {a) Of a function or expression : Cap- 
able of being expanded, (b) Of a curved surface : 
Capable of being unfolded or flattened out : (see 
Develop v. 1 b). 

1816 tr. Lacroix* Diff. $ Int. Calc. 479 If /(A) be a func- 
tion of A developable in a series of powers of A. .then [etc.]. 

1840 Lardner Geom. 247 Two developable surfaces will 
intersect .in a right line, if the right lines, by the motion of 

a* a y arc S enerated > coincide in any one position. 
1865 Alois Solid Geom. ix. § 146 Ruled surfaces in which 
consecutive generating lines he in one plane are called 
developable surfaces, while all other ruled surfaces are 
called skew surfaces. 1866 PaocTOR Handbk. Stars t6 note, 
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In reality . . even such narrow strips of a globe are not 
developable, and the chord and arc o( five degrees are not 
equal, as they are assumed to be. 

B. sb. (Alath.) A developable surface ; a ruled 
surface in which consecutive generators intersect. 

1874 Salmon Geom. three Dimens. § 305 The locus nf 
points where two consecutive generators of a developable 
intersect is a curve.. which is called the cuspidal edge of 
that developable. 

Developer (d/ve'lopa-T), v. [f. as prec. + -ER.] 
He who or that which develops. 

1833 Whewell in Todhunter Acc. Whewells Wiit. (1876) 
II. 164 That you should think I have done any injustice 
to the mathematical developers. 1846 G. S. Faser Lett. 
Tractar. Secess. 98 A developer of the Adoration of the 
Host from the unestablished doctrine of Transubstantiation. 

1850 MAUaiCE Mor. $ Met. Philos. (ed. 2) 85 Developers 
of a certain set of theories about gods, men, and nature. 
1894 Chicago Advance 4 Jan., The home is the great de- 
veloper of individuality and character. 

b, Photogr. A chemical agent by which photo- 
graphs are developed. 

1869 Eng. Mech. 3 Dec. 281/3 By judicious management 
of the developer, an over-exposed and under-exposed plate 
can be made to work equally well. 1870 Cassell's Techn. 
Educ. IV. 323/2 The iron developer and the pyrogallic acid 
solution for intensifying. 1890 AaNEY Photogr. (ed. 6) 20 
The chemical agents which are utilized in order to allow 
the development of the latent image to take place . . are 
technically called devejopers, a term which, critically speak, 
ing, is a misnomer, as in the majority of cases the part they 
play is a secondary one. 

Deve*lopist. twnce-word. [f. as prec. + -ist.] 
An evolutionist. 

1854 H. Strickland Travel Thoughts 12 You are a Ves- 
tiges of Creation developist, and think that a Frenchman 
may, by cultivation, be developed into an Englishman. 

Development (development). Also 8-9 de- 
velope-. \i. Develop v. + -ment, after F. deve- 
loppemcnt, m 15th c. desv-."] The process or fact 
of developing; the concrete result of this pro* 
cess. 

1. A gradual unfolding, a bringing into fuller 
view ; a fuller disclosure or working out of the de- 
tails of anything, as a plan, a scheme, the plot of 
a novel. Also quasi-concr. that in which the fuller 
unfolding is embodied or realized. 

[175a Chesterf. Lett, eclxxvt. {1792) III. 263 A dez>eloppe- 
ment that must prove fetal to Regal and Papal pretensions.] 
1756 J. Wartom Ess. Pope I. 49 (T.) These observations on 
Thomson . . might still be augmented by an examination 
and developement of the beauties in the loves of the birds, in 
Spring; a view of the torrid zone in Summer ; [etc.]. 1759 
Sterne Tr. Shandy I. xiii. (R.), A map v with many other 
pieces and developements of this work will be added to the 
end of the twentieth volume. 1786 Francis the Philan- 
thropist 1. 15s Congratulations .. on the developement, so 
much to his honour, of this intricate and confused affair. 

1851 Gladstone Glean. IV. v. 5 Essential to the entire 
development of my case. 

2. Evolution or bringing ont from a latent or 
elementary condition ; the production of a natural 
force, energy, or new form of matter. 

1794 Sullivan View Nat. 1. 176 How slow is the develope* 
ment of heat. 1863 E. V. Neale Anal. Th. <y Nat. 214 
The development discernible in nature, is only the bringing 
to light a new manifestation of forces already existing, with 
the same characters, under some other manifestation. 1863 
Tyndall Heat i. § 6. (1870) 5 Experiments which illustrate 
the development of heat by mechanical means. 

3. The growth and unfolding of what is in the 
germ ; the condition of that which is developed : 
a. of organs and organisms. 

1796 Jefferson in Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 92 The develope* 
ment and formation of great germs. 1813 Sta H. Davy 
Agric. Chem. (1814) 213 The various stages of the develop- 
ment and decay of their organs. 1835 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. 
Let. iii, The transformations of insects, .strictly, they ought 
rather to be termed a series of developments. 1846 Dana 
Zooph. (1848) 686 The latter also differ in their modes of 
developement. 1862 Sir B. BaoDiE Psychol. Ing. II. i. 5 
Watching the development of buds and flowers. 1875 Ben- 
nett & Dyer tr. Sachs* Bot. 327 As the development pro- 
gresses the cells .. become differentiated. 1877 Huxlev 
Anat. Inv. Anim. iii. 111 The development of the sponges 
has been carefully investigated. t 1880 Haughton Phys. 
Geog. 1. 16 Some are now in their infancy ; others in the full 
vigour of their development. 

b. Of races of plants and animals : The same as 
Evolution ; the evolutionary process and its result. 
Development theory or hypothesis {Biol.) : the doc- 
trine of Evolution ; applied especially to that form 
of the doctrine taught by Lamarck (died 1829). 

1844 R. Chambers Vestiges of Creation 10 1 (title\ Hypo- 
thesis of the Development of the Vegetable and Animal 
Kingdoms. Ibid. 202 The whole train of animated beings 
..are then to be regarded as a series of advances of the 
Principle of development, which have depended upon exter- 
nal physical circumstances to which tbe resulting animals 
are appropriate. 1849 H. Miller Footpr. Creat. xiii. (1874) 
243 1 he development visions of the Lamarckian. 1851 G. F. 
Richardson Introd. Geol. 306 The theory of progressive de- 
velopment receives no support from the facts unfolded by 
the history of fossil reptiles. x866 Argyll Reign Law 1. 
(ed. 4) 32 All theories of Development have been simply 
attempts to suggest . . the physical process by means of 
which, this ideal continuity of type and pattern has been 
preserved. 1871 Tvlor Prim. Cult. I. 1 Its various grades 
may he regarded as stages of development or evolution, 
each the outcome of previous history. 1878 Stewart & Tait 
Unseen Univ. iv. § 151. 156 Creation belongs to eternity and 
development to time. 
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c. The bringing out of the latent capabilities (of 
anything) ; the fuller expansion (of any principle 
or activity). 

1865 R. W. Dale 7ew. Temp, xii. {1877) 131 A P r ° mi * e 
the final developement and fulness of which we are still 
W3iting for. 1874 Green Short Hist. v. $ 2. 225 A yet 
lRrger development of tbeir powers was offered to the Com- 
mons by Edward himself. Ibid. ix. 697 A mightier and 
more rapid development of national energy. 1878 Leckv 
Eng. in \%th C. II. v. so The real development of Scotch 
industry dates from the Union of 1707. 1879 LosaocK Addr. 
Pol. 4- Educ. iv. 85 Natural science, as a study is perhaps 
the first in development of our powers. 1879 Casselts T§chn. 
Educ. IV. 34/3 This extraordinary development of the iron 
manufacture. 

4. Gradual advancement throngh progressive 
stages, growth from within. 

1836 J. Gilbert Chr. Atontm. iv. (185*) 104 Only where 
those means exist, .is there a development of holy character. 
1845 J. H. Newman Ess. Developm. 1. L (1846) 37 The de- 
velopment of an ideaj being the germination, growth, and 
perfection of some living . . truth. 1861 GAaaiTT Boyle 
Led. 46 This scheme . . exhibits a progressive development, 
in which there is not a missing link. 1861 S. Lucas Secularia 
6 Nations proceed in a course of Development, their later 
manifestations being potentially present in the earliest ele- 
ments. 1867 Freeman Norm. Coiu}.(\fy6)\.\v.2$\ Gradual 
developement without any sudden change. 

5. A developed or well-grown condition ; a state 
in which anything is in vigorous life or action. 

1851 G. F. Richardson Introd. Geo/. 258 The genus Ser- 
pula . . attained its greatest development in the oolitic seas. 
1851 M ansel Proleg. Log. ti86o)"i8 His disciple, .has carried 
the doctrine to its fullest development. 1870 Rolleston 
Anim. Life Introd. 49 The great development of the 
sternum whence the muscles of flight take origin. 1871 
Smiles Charac. xii. (1876) 366 The highest development of 
their genius. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 76 The Laches 
has more play and development of character. 

6. The developed result or product ; a developed 
form of some earlier and more rudimentary or- 
ganism, structure, or system. 

1845 J. H. Newman Ess. Developm. 1. iiL (1846) 58 The 
butterfly is the development . . of the grub. 1836 Frouoe 
Hist. Eng. (1858) I. i. a The last orders of Gothic architec- 
ture were the development of the first. 1871 R. \V. Dale 
Commandm. Introd. 4 The Christian Faith may be spoken 
of as, in some sense, the development of Judaism. 1873 
M. Arnolo Lit. <$• Dogma Pref. (1876) 22 Attacking Romish 
developments from the Bible, which . . were evidently . . 
false developments, 1877 E. R. Conder Bos. Faith 1. 5 
Natural to man only as a development, Dot as an original 
element in his nature. 
II. Technical uses. 

7. a. Geom. The action of unrolling a cylindrical 
or conical surface, the unbending of any curved 
surface into a plane, or of a non-plane curve into 
a plane curve. +b. Applied to the unrolling 
of a papyrus or other roll which has become 
rigid (pbs.). 

1800 J. Hayter Herculanean <fr Pompeian MSS. 12 About 
thirty years ago, His Sicilian Majestyordered the Develope- 
ment, the Transcription, and the printing of the Volumes 
[rolls], .to be undertaken. 1817 {title), Herculancum Rolls, 
—Correspondence Relative to a Proposition made by Dr. 
Sickler, of Hildburghausen, upon the Subject of their De- 
velopment. 1878 Huxlev fhysiogr. xix. 333 Let the out- 
line of the country be projected on this cone : then on un- 
folding the paper, it may be spread out on a flat surface : 
hence the metnod is known as that of conical development. 
Ibid, 336 The polar regions are not brought within Mer- 
cajor's projection, for the poles are supposed, by the cylin- 
drical development to be indefinitely distant, 
c. See quots. 

1874 Knight Diet. Mech., Development ', The process of 
drawing the figures which given lines on a curved surface 
would assume, if that surface were a flexible sheet and were 
spread out flat upon a plane without alteration of area and 
without distortion. 1879 Casselts Tcchn, Educ. IV. 195/1 
To draw the various forms required in 'development ' — that 
is the covering of surfaces. 

8. Math. The process by which any mathematical 
expression is changed into another of equivalent 
value or meaning, and of more expanded form ; the 
expanded form itself. 

1816 tr. Lacroix* Diff. <$■ Int. Calc. 148 This develope- 
ment has been obtained by first putting x+h instead or x. 

1837 Penny Cvcl. VIII. 445/1 The mathematical use of an 
expression is frequently facilitated by employing its develop- 
ment. — Ibid. t Thc usual form of development is into infinite 
series. 

9. The action of developing a photograph ; the 
process whereby the latent image on the exposed 
film is rendered visible by the chemical precipita- 
tion of new material on the surface. 

1845 Athenseumiq Mar. 312/3 If an impressed Daguerreo- 
type plate . . be exposed to the vapour of chlorine, iodine, 
or bromine . . the nascent picture is obliterated, so as to be 
no longer capahle of developement by the vapour of mercury. 
1861 Photogr, News Aim. in Circ, Se. 1. 160/a Add more 
silver, till the development is complete. 1881 Eng. Mech. 
No. 874. 382/1 The exposed plates, after development and 
before fixing, should be put [etc.], 

10. Afus. The unfolding of the qualities or capa- 
cities of a musical phrase or subject by modifica- 
tions of melody, harmony, tonality, rhythm, etc., 
esp. in a composition of elaborate form, as a sonata ; 
the part of a movement in which this takes place. 
Also attrib. 

t88o Parrv in Grove Diet. Afus. s.v., The most perfect 
types of development are to be found in Beethoven's works, 

Vol, III. 
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with whom not seldom the greater part of a movement U 
the constant uofolding and opening out of all the latent 
possibilities of some simple rhythmic figure. 1880 Stainer 
Composition ix. ft 156 This splendid musical form [sonata- 
form] differs . . chiefly in having a Devclopment.portion. 
Ibid, ft 166 A figure, or rhythmic motive, or melodic phrase 
from any part preceding the double bar [of a movement in 
sonata-form] may be chosen for development. 1889 H. A. 
Harding Analysis 0/ Form 5 The Coda begins with a de- 
velopment of the figure taken from the 1st subject. Ibid., 
The development commences in C major. 
11. allrtb. See also 3 b. 

1885 Pall Mall G. is Feb. 5/3 No development work has 
been done whatever, not a shaft has been sunk. 

Hence Developmentarlan, Deve'lopmentist, 
ttonce-wds., one who holds a theory of develop- 
ment or evolulion in biology, theology, etc. ; an 
evolutionist. 

1865 Morn. Star 2 Sept., The most curious part of the 
business is that some polygenists are also developmentarians. 
1870 Sat, Rev. XXIX. 8o«r If Mr. Proctor were a develop- 
ment ist, and boldly laid it down that out of elementary 
substances of proved identity with those of our earth . . life 
. . must of necessity be engendered in forms much the same 
as those we know. 1888 Indian Churchman 26 May 144 
No loophole of escape is here left for the * developmen- 
tarians . 

Developmental (d/veldpracntal), a. [f. prec. 
+ -al.] Of, pertaining, or incidental to develop- 
ment; evolutionary. 

Developmental disease, a disease which is associated with 
a stage or process in the development of the body. 

1849 Owen Part/ienogenesis 8 So much of the primary 
developmental processes. 1850 Darwih Orig. Species xiv. 
O873) 390 Sometimes it is only the earlier developmental 
stages which fail. 1864 Daily Tel. 27 July, Deaths by con- 
vulsions rose from 38 to 71 . . by developmental diseases of 
children from 24 to 42. i&TiBirm. Weekly Post 11 Aug. 3/6 
One of the diseases, so called, of the developmental class 
— vi*., senile decay. 1884 Kn<noledge No. 160. 421 They 
are interesting from a developmental point of view. 1890 
Humphry Old Age 5 A developmental or physiological death 
terminates the developmental or physiological decay. 

Hence Developme'ntaliat, noncc-ivd., an evolu- 
tionist. 

186a Temple Bar Mag. V. 215 According to the develop- 
mentalists . . the various races of men .. gradually developed 
themselves in the progress of ages, from, lower forms of 
animal life. 

Developme'ntally, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2,] 

In relation or reference lo development. 

1849-5* Oweh in Todd Cycl.Anat. IV. 873/1 The investiga- 
tion . .of this vast subject xootomically, developmentally, and 
microscopically. 1863 Huxley Mans Place Nat. iii. 148 
The base of the skull may be demonstrated developmentally 
to be its relatively fixed part. 187a Carpenter blent. Phys. 
n. xv. (1879) 571 The retina may be developmentally regarded 
as a kind of off-shoot from the optic ganglion. 

f Deve'nerate, v. Obs,~°. [ad. L. devetter- 
ari to reverence, f. De- ;^ + venerarl Lo worship.] 
1613 Cockeram, Deucnerate, to worship. 

t Devenu'state, v, Obs. rare — l . [f. late L. 
devenustdre vGellius) to disfigure, deform, f. De- 6 
+ venustare to beautify, venustus beautiful : see 
-ate 3.] trans. To deprive of beauty or comeli- 
ness ; to disfigure, deform. 

1653 Waterhouse Apol. Learning 245 (L.) To see what 
yet remains of beauty and order devenustated, and exposed 
to shame and dishonour. 

t Dever, sb. Obs., ME. form of DEvotR, duty. 

t DeveTgence. Obs, rare - °. [ad. late L. 
devergentia ^Gellius) an inclining downward, a 
sloping, f. devergtfre, f. De- 1 + vergtre to incline, 
turn.] Downward slope, declivity. 

17*7 Bailey vol. II, Divergence, a devexity or declivity, 
by which any thing tends or declines downward. 1755 
Johnsoh, Devergence, declivity, declination. {Diet.) 1847 
Craig, Devergence, Divergency, declivity ; declinatioo. Obs. 
[1864 Webster, Devergence, Devergency, the same as Di- 
vergence.] 

Devera, deversion, -itie : see Divers-. 

+ Deve'rsarv. Obs. rare. [? ad. h. dever- 
soriutn lodging-house, inn.] ?A lodging-house, 
inn, tavem : see Di verso ry. 

ri485 DigbyMyst. (1882)111.7541 1 was drynchyn In synne 
deversarye. 

Devest (drve-st), v. arch. [a. OF. devesler 
(13th a), also desvestir (i2lh c. in Hatif.), Ides-, 
d<f- = L. dis- (see De- 6, Dis-) + vesiir, mod.F. 
vttir:-L. vest t re to clothe. The Latin dictionaries 
cite e single instance of devesttre to undress, from 
Appuleius ; but in Romanic, the prefix is dis-,des- : 
cf. Pr. desvestir, devestir, It. divestire, med.L. dis-, 
dT- t de-vestire, from OFr. In later English the 
prefix is conformed to classical L. analogies as 
Divest, q.v., and devest now survives only in 
sense 5 (in which divest also occurs).] 

t L trans. To unclothe, undress, disrobe (a per- 
son) ; refi. to undress oneself. Obs, 

1598 Yong Diana 13 If that she was alone, deuesting her. 
1509 Shaks Hen. V, 11. iv. 78 That you deuest your selfe, 
and lay apart The borrowed Glories. 1604 — Oth. 11. iii. 
181 Like Bride and Groome Deuesting them for Bed. 1623 
Cockeram, Deuest, to vncloath t one. a 1625 Fletcher 
Woman's Prize \.\\, Leave it Maria : Devest you with obe- 
dient hands; to bed ! 16*9 Alcoran 417 Whose filthy naked- 
ness must appear When he is devested. 

fh.fg. To dismantle, reduce to a defenceless state. 
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165a Gaule Matasirom. 335 The City of Rome being 
mightily devested by the Gaules, the Senators began to 
deliberate, whether they should repaire their ruined walls, 
or flee to Vejus. 

t 2. To strin (a person) of clothes, armour, etc ; 
to strip or deprive of anything that clothes or 
covers, or is fig. "considered to do so. Obs, 

1583 F .akyhurst JEncis 1. (Arb.) 33 Troilu* hee marcked 
running, deuested of armour. 1683 GAoaut V in Wharton's 
Whs. Pref., Left naked, and devested of every thing. 1687 
Drvden Hind <V /'. l 187 And Aaron of his Ephod to devest. 
17a! Wollaston Relig. Nat. v. 12a Thoughts in tbeir naked 
state, devested of all words. 1800 Kendall Trav. II. xlvit. 
148 One crah devested of its shell. 

f 3. fig. To strip (a person or thing) of {from) 
possessions, rights, or attributes ; to denude, dispos- 
sess, deprive ; rarely in good sense, to free, rid. 

1561 Sackville in Mirr. Mag., Buckingham xxix, The 
royall babes deuested from theyr trone. 1640 Sanderson 
Serm. II. 155 We will speak of thine* . .considered in them- 
selves, and as they stand devested of all circumstances. 1641 
Milton Ch, Govt. 11. iii. (1851) 158 With much more reason 
. . ought the censure of the Church be quite devested and 
disintal'd of all jurisdiction. 1647 Ward Simp. Cobltr 15 
What a Cruelty it is to devest Children of that onely eaternall 

Jriviledge 1 1647 Jer^Tavlor Dissuas. PoPery 11. l fin 
low to devest it from its evil appendages. 1660 — Duct. 
Dubit. 11. i, To say that God.. had devested them of their 
rights. 1671 True Nonconf. 268 To devest Preaching of this 
Authority. 1686 Goao Ccfest. Bodies 1. xviii. 1 17 The Aspects 
are not wholly devested of Influence when under the Horizon. 

f4. a. To take or pluck off (the clothing of 
any one), b. To put off (clothing, anything worn, 
borne, possessed, or held) ; to throw off, give up, 
lay aside, abandon. Obs, 

1566 Drant Homce To Rdr. 2 Few or none doo attempt 
to deuest or pluck of her vaile of hypocrisie. 16*5 Donne 
Serm. Ixvi. 667 As those Aogels doe not devest Heaven by 
coming, so there, Soules invest Heaven in tbeir going. i6a6 
Ibid. iv. 33 No man that bath taken Orders can . . devest 
his orders when he will a 1631 Ibid. i. (1634) 5 Tbe highest 
cannot devest mortality. — Poems (1650) 252 Who. .made 
whole townes devest 1 heir wals and bulwarks. 1673 S. C. 
Art 0/ Complaisance 5 Perswading them lhat we have de» 
vested our own enmity. 1675 A rt Contenttn. ix. fi 4. 224 
That ugly form . . by use devests its terror. 1765 Black- 
stone Comm. I. 370 This natural allegiance . . cannot be 
devested without fete.]. 

t c. refi. To devest oneself of : to strip or dispos- 
sess oneself of; to put or Ihrow off, lay down, lay 
aside. Obs. 

1633 J. Done Hist. Septuagint 2 His Father . . devested 
himselfe of all Authority. 1651 HocaES Leviath. u. xxvi. 
147 To be able, .todevest himselfe of all fear. 167a Marvell 
Keh. Transp. 1. 239 The same day that they took up Divinity, 
they devested themselves of humanity. 1707 Curios, in 
Husb. fGard. 330 Salt .. cannot devest it self of the Im- 
pression it had received from Nature. 1791 Boswell Johnson 
an. 1783(1816) IV. 273 The Reverencf Mr. Shaw, a native 
of the Hebrides, .devested himself of national bigotry. 

5. Law. a. To take away (a possession, right, 
or interest vested in any one), to alienate ; to annul 
(any vested right), to convey away. To devest out 
of\ the opposite of to ' vest in'. 

r574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 32 a, They cannot deveste 
that thing in fee which hath beene vested in theire house. 
16138m H. Finch Zaw(i636) 43 If a woman hauing chattels 
personall take a husband, the Law deuesteth the property 
out of her, and vesteth it in her husband onely. 1767 
Black stone Comm. II. 184 The interest, whicb the survivor 
originally had, is clearly not devested by the death of his 
companion. 1818 Cruise Digested. 2) II. 36^ Where .. 
the freehold is not conveyed away or devested. 1840 S. 
Warreh xo,oooa Year \x, in Blackiu. Mag. XLVIII. 9a 
The estate had once been vested, and could not subse- 
quently be de.vested by an alteration or blemish in the 
instrument. 184a Stephen Laws Eng. (1874) 1 1. 687 The title 
of any person instituted, .to aoy benefice with cure of souls 
will be afterwards devested unless be shall publicly read . . 
the 39 articles. 1848 Arnould Mar. Insur. (1866) I. I. iii. 
104 A mere pledge of the property, as a collateral security, 
does not devest all his insurable interest out of tbe property 
originally insured 

T b. To dispossess (a person) of any right, au- 
thority, etc., with which he is invested. Obs. 

1644 H. Parker Jus Pop. 17 It invests the grantee without 
devesting the grantor. 1661 Cressy Reft. Oathcs Suprem. 
tr Allege He |Hen. VIII] devested the Pope, and assumed 
to himself tbe power of Excommunication. 1671 in Picton 
L*poot Munit. Rec. (1883) I. 268 Persoos whicb beare .. 
offices ..and are not legally devested. 1810 J. Marshall 
Const. Opin. (1830) 133 The same power may devest any 
other individual of his Lands. 

Hence Deve sted ///. a., Deve sting vbl, sb, ; 
also Deve-stment. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1303 The devesting of 
trees, which . . begin to shed and lose their leaves. 1647 
M. Hudson Div. Right Gotd. Introd. 6 By the Generall 
devestment of the creature of all its oative graces and bless- 
ings. 1660 Bovlr New Exp. Phys. Mech. xxii. 164 They 
. . lay aside the disguise of Air, and resume the devested 
form of Liquors. 167a Petty Pol, Anat. 42 Tbe people of 
Ireland are all in Factions . . called English and Irish, Pro- 
testants and Papists : Though indeed the real distinction is 
vested and devested of tbe Land belonging to Papists, ano. 
1641. 

Investiture, obs, var. of Divestiture. 
Deve'sture. rare. [a. OF. des-, devestnre, 
-ewe u 4th c. in Godef.) :— Rom. type *desvestilura, 
f. desvestire: see Devest and -ure"; cf. Dzvesturk.] 
j The action of devesting : putting off (as clothes) ; 
I dispossession (of property). 

1648 W. Mouvtacue Devont Ess. l xiv. § 3 (R.) The 
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very disadvantage we have . . in the devesture of self-respects, 
1798 Colebkooke tr. Digest Hindu Lazu (1801) III. 52 
Devesture of properly happens three ways ; by degradation, 
by abdication or renunciation, and by natural death, 
t Deve'X, a. and sb. Obs. [ad. L, devex-us in- 
clined or sloping downwards, pa. pple. of devehere t 
f. De- I. 1 + vehere to carry, convey.] 

A. adj. Bent or bending down, inclined or 
sloping downward. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Hnsb. lit. 020 Thai love lande devexe 
and inclinate. 1669 Baomly & Naylor Life T. Morion 
To Rdr., In hisdevex old age. 1727 Bailev vol. II, Devex, 
hollow like a valley ; bowed down, bending. 1775 in Ash. 

B. sb. Downward slope, declivity ; Devexity, 
1627 May Lucan x. 47 Vpon the Westerne lands (Follow. 

ing the worlds deuexe) he meant to tread. 
Hence f Deve*xness. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Devexness, devexity, bendingness 
downwards. 

tDeve'xed, a. Obs. [f. prec + -ed.] 
Bent or bowed dowD. 

1562 Wills <J- Inv. N. C. (Surtees 1835) 205 Yf he shalbe 
by aidg or other wyse devexed or blynd. 

+ Deve xion. [irreg. f. L. devex-us: see DEVEX.] 

1727 Bailey vol, 1 1, Devexion t devexity, bendingness or 
shelvingness. 1775 in Ash. 

t Devexity. Obs. Also *j di-. [ad. L. de- 
vexilds, f. devexus : see Devex and -ity.] Down- 
ward slope or incline ; concavity : see quots. 

1601 Holland. Pliny I. 32 No man doubteth that the water 
of the sea came euer in any shore so far as the deuexitie 
would have suffered. Ibid. 34 So far as the other deuexitie 
or fall of tbe earth. 161 1 Cotgr., DevexiU \ deuexitie ; a 
bollownesse, bowing, bending, banging double, a 1618 
Davies Wit tes Pilgrimage (1876) 30 (D) His haire..Doth 
glorifie that Heau n's Divexity, His bead. 1656 Blount 
Glossogr., Devexity, the hollowness of a valley, a bending 
down. 1678 in Phillips. 1775 in Ash. 

f Deveyn. Obs. rare. In phrase in deveyn(e, 
in vain. 

c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirur^. (MS. B) 17 pat he traveylle 
no}t in deveyne [MS. A, in veyn). Ibid. (MS. A) 120 J?ei 
speken in devyn [M S. B, deveyn]. 

t De viant, ppl- a. Obs. rare, [ad, late L. de- 
viant-em, pr. pple. oidevidre : see next and -ant.] 

1. Deviating; divergent. 

C1400 Rom. Rose 4780 From youre scole so devyaunt 
I am. 1623 Cockeram, Deuiant, farre out of the way. 

2. That diverts or causes to turn aside. 

1471 Ripley Com}. Alch. Pref. in Ashm. (1652) 121 O de. 
viaunt fro danger, O drawer. 

t Deviate, ppl- a. Obs. rare. [ad. late L. de- 
vidt-us, pa. pple. of devidre to turn out of the way : 
see next.] Turned out of the way ; remote. 

1560 Rolland Crt. Venus 1. 208 Thow art far deuiat For 
to conforme thy lufe to sic estait. 1638 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. (ed. 2) 196 In the way no doubt, or not farre deviat 
to Rages. 

Deviate (df vi^M:), v. [f. L. deviat- ppl. stem 
oidevidre (Augustine and Vulgate), to turn out of 
the way, f. De- I. 2 + via way. Cf. F. devier 
(Oresme, 14th c.).] 

1. intr. To turn aside from the course or track ; 
to turn out of the way ; to swerve. 

'635 Quarles Embl. iv. iii. (1718) 199 Neither stand still, 
nor go back, nor deviate. 1675 Ogilby Brit. Pref., Some 
have deviated more than a whole Degree. 1748 Anson's 
Voy. in. vi. 348 Nor did they deviate in the least from their 
course. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones xu. xi, Our travellers 
deviated into a much less frequented track, i860 Tyndall 
Glac. r. xviii. 127 We hewed our steps.. but were soon glad 
to deviate from the ice. 

2. fig. To turn aside from a course, method, or 
mode of action, a rule, standard, etc. ; to take a 
different course, diverge. 

a 1633 Austin Medit. (1635) 8 We had not onely deviated, 
and like Sheepe gone astray, but were become Enemies. 
1659 B. Harris ParivaVs Iron Age 28 They had deviated 
from their duty. 168a Dryden Mac Flecknoe 20 The rest 
to some faint meaning make pretence, But Shadwell never 
deviates into sense. 1777 Watson Philip II (1839) 165 Those 
who deviated, or whom he suspected of deviating, from the 
Catholic faith. 1824 Macaulay Ess., Mitforefs Greece 
Wks. 1866 VII. 684 By resolutely deviating from his prede- 
cessors he is often in the right, i860 Tyndall Glac . 1. xvi. 
108 Why I deviated from my original intention. 

b. To digress from the subject in discourse or 
writing. 

1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 241, I have deviated, 
this was discourse at dinner, not yet ended. 1833 Byron 
yuan ix. xli, I am apt to grow too metaphysical . . And 
deviate into matters rather dry. 

c. To diverge or depart in opinion or practice. 
1660 Barrow Euclid "Pref. (1714) 3 It seem'd not worth my 

while to deviate.. from him. 1811 L. M. Hawkins Cless 
/jr Gerir. II. 79, I say nothing of sectaries : as they profess 
to deviate from us, they do not belong to us, 

d. Of things (usually abstract): To take a 
different course, or have a different tendency; to 
diverge or differ {from a standard, etc.). 

169a Bentley Boyle Led. v. 149 If ever Dead Matter 
should deviate from this Motion. 1770 Junius Lett, xxxvii. 
181 As far as tbe fact deviates from the principle,' so far the 
practice is vicious and corrupt. 1801 Strutt Sports <r Past. 
1. ii. 33 Particulars.. deviating from the present methods of 
taking fish. 1870 Max Muller Sc. Relig. (1873) 301 Sans- 
krit and Greek have deviated from each other. 

3. trans. To turn (any one) out of the way, turn 
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aside, divert, deflect, change the direction of. {lit. 
and fig.') 

1660 Willsforo Scales Comm. Aviij b, None shall be., 
deviated with doubtfull directions. 1685 Cotton tr. Mon- 
taigne xxxv. (D.), To let them deviate bim from the right 
path. 1879 Newcomb & Holoen Astron. 63 The eye-lens. , 
receives the pencil of rays, and deviates it to the observer s 
eye. 1894 Pop. Sci. Mont/tly J une, 1 f the angle of vision in 
one eye be deviated even to a slight degree.. we see two 
images. 

f 4. trans. To depart from. Obs. rare. 

1757 Mrs. Griffith Lett. Henry $ Frances (1767) II. 222 
This primitive reason is the great criterion, which may be 
deviated, according as reason or conscience instructs the., 
mind. 

Hence Deviating ppl. a. 

1883 Pall Mall G. 13 Sept. 11^2 Ten batteries^ ten deviat- 
ing points, and ten induction coils have about six times the 
power of one battery. 

Deviation (dfvii^'Jan). [n. of action from L. 
devidre to Deviate : cf. med.L. devidlio, F. devia- 
tion (146 1 in Godef. Snppl.\ not in Cotgr.; in 
Acad. Diet, only from 1 762).] 

1. The action of deviating; turning aside from 
a path or track ; swerving, deflexion. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Bp. vi. iv. 288 The dayes 
encrease or decrease according to the declination of the 
Sun ; that is, its deviation Northward or Southward from 
the ^Equator. 1697 Dampier Voy. I. x, 287 According as 
the Ship deviated from its direct course.. such deviation is 
. .exprest by N. or S. 1781 Cowper Friendship 113 They 
manifest their whole life through The needle's deviations 
too. 1831 Brewster Optics iv. 29 The angle . . representing 
its angular change of direction, or the angle 0/ devialion t 
as it is called. 

fb, Astron. The deflexion of a planet's orbit 
from the plane of the ecliptic : attributed in the 
Ptolemaic astronomy to an oscillatory motion of 
the deferent. Obs. 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl.y Deviation, in the old astronomy, 
a motion of the deferent, or eccentric, whereby it advances 
to, or recedes from, the ecliptic. The greatest deviation of 
Mercury is sixteen minutes ; that of Venus is only ten. 

C. Comm. Voluntary departure from the intended 
course of a vessel without sufficient reason. 

1809 R. Langforo Introd. Trade 131 Deviation^ a depar- 
ture from the regular course of a voyage without cause, 
which renders the assurance irrecoverable if the ship is lost. 

2. Divergence from the straight line, from the 
mean, or standard position ; variation, deflexion ; 
the amount of this; fthe declination or variation 
of the magnetic needle (obs.). 

1675 Ogilby Brit. Pref. 3 Measuring even the smallest 
Deviations of the Way. 1690 Leybourn Curs. Math. 607 
This Deviation of the Needle is called by the Mariners, the 
North-Easting or North- Westing of the Needle. 1858 
Greener Gunnery 375 The mean deviation on the target 
from the centre of the group of 10 hits being only "85 of 
a foot at 500 yards' range. 

b. spec. The deflexion of the needle of a ship's 
compass, owing to the magnetism of the iron in 
the ship or other local cause, 

1821 A. Fisher Jml. Voy. Disc. 3 An experiment, .for. . 
ascertainiog the effect of local attraction on the compasses ; 
or, to use the term that has been lately adopted, to deter- 
mine the deviation of the compass, or magnetic needle, 
with the ship's head brought to the different points of the 
compass. 1834 Nat. Philos., Navigation 11 1. lxiii. 3a (Useful 
Knowl. Soc.) The deviation of the compass was first ob* 
served by Mr. Wales, the astronomer of Capt. Cook. 

c. Path. Divergence of one or both of the optic 
axes from the normal position. Conjugate devia- 
tion : see Conjugate a. 5. 

3. fig. Divergence from any course, method, rule, 
standard, etc. ; with a and pi., an instance of this. 
(The earliest and most frequent sense.) 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1307 The obscuration or 
ecclipse of tbe sunne, the defect of the moone. .be as it were 
the excursions, deviations out of course. 1651 Hobbes 
Leviath. 11. xxvii. 151 All manner of deviation from the 
Law. a 1665 J. Gooowin Filled iv. the Spirft (1867) 236 
To walk in ways of righteousness.. without any scandalous 
or self-allowed deviation. 1713 Steele Englishman No. 3. 
18 His Ministers are responsible for all his Deviations from 
J ustice. 1793 Trial of Fyshe Palmer 14 This trifling devia- 
tion in the spelling could not possibly be of any consequence. 
1842 Grove Corr. Phys. Forces (ed. 2) 27 A deviation from 
the plain accepted meaning of words, i860 Tyndall Glac. \. 
xviii. X2Q There was no deviation from the six-leaved type, 
1872 J, G. Murphy Comm. Lev. v. 1 Iniquity, that is devia- 
tion from equity. 1881 Westcott & Hort Grk. N. T. 
Introd. § 7 Inherited deviations from the original. 

fb. Formerly sometimes absol. « Deviation from 
rectitude, moral declension, or going astray. 

1635 Sir S. D'Ewes Jrnls. Pari. (1783) 32 He [Jas. II 
had his vices and deviations, 1748 Rich .roson Clarissa 
(J-)> Worthy persons, .inadvertently drawn into a deviation. 
a 1831 A. Knox Rem. (1844) 1. 79 A feeling, .which years of 
subsequent deviation did not wholly destroy. 

f c. A tnrning aside from the subject, a digres- 
sion. Obs. rare. 

1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 159 Fearing I have 
made too large a deviation, a 1713 Shaftesb. Misc. Rejl. 
i. Wks. 1749 III. 10 To vary .. from my propos'd Subject, 
and make what Deviations or Excursions I shall think fit. 

Deviative (drvi,<?tiv), a. [f. L, deviat- ppl. 
stem + -ive.] Causing or tending to deviation or 
deflexion. 

1878 Lockyer Stargazing 400 A crown-glass prism is 
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cemented on a flint one of sufficient angle that tbeir deviative 
powers reverse each other. 
Deviator (drvi^tsj). [a. late L. devidlor 
(Augustine), agent-n. f. devidre to Deviate.] 

1. One who deviates, goes astray, digresses, etc, ; 
see the verb. 

1651 Fuller Abel Rediv. 220 Though Latimer was in 
his heedlesse youth A deviator. 1756 W. Toldervy Hist. 2 
Orphans III. 48 Here we are obliged to be, in some mea- 
sure, deviators. 185* P. Fairbairh tr. Hengstenberg's 
Revel. S. John i. 7 The deviators are quite at variance 
among themselves. 

2. An appliance for altering the course of a 
balloon. 

1886 Pall Mall G. 14 Sept. 8/2 Tbeir deviator bad ceased 
to act. 

Deviatory (df'viatsri), a. [f. L. type devid- 
tori-us from deviator : see prec. and -ory.] Char- 
acterized by deviation. 

1702 S. Parker tr. Cicero De Finibns 20 The Deviatory 
Motion of tbe Atoms. 

Device (diVai's). Forms: 3-5 deuis, 4 Sc. 
deuiss, 4-5 deuys, Sc. dewis(e, -ys(s, -ice, 
-yce, 4-6 deuyse, diuis(e, dyuys(e, 4-7 deuise, 
devise, 5-6 deuyce, 6 Sc. devyiss, 6-7 divice, 
5- device. [Here two original OF. and ME. 
words devis and devise have run together. The 
actual form device represents phonetically ME. 
devis, devfs, a. OF. devis masc, * division, parti- 
tion, separation, difference, disposition, wish, desire, 
will ' (Godefroy) ; 'speech, talke, discourse, a con- 
ference, or communication ; deuising, conferring, or 
talking together ; also, a deuice, inuention ; dis- 
position or appointment of ' (Cotgr.) ; in mod.F. 
1 action of discoursing, conversation, talk, speci- 
fication (of work to be done) \ But the form de- 
viser (when not a mere variant spelling of device : 
see below) represents OF. devise fern. ' division, 
separation, difference, heraldic device, will, testa- 
ment, plan, design, wish, desire, liking, opinion, 
conversation, conference, manner, quality, kind* 
(Godefroy) ; ' a deuice, posie, embleme, conceit, 
coat or cognizance borne ; an inuention ; a diuision ; 
bound, meere, or marke diuiding land ' (Cotgr.) ; 
in mod.F. * action of dividing, that which divides 
or distinguishes, the motto of a shield, seal, etc., 
an adage \ The two French words correspond to 
Pr. devis, devisa t It. diviso, divisa, Romanic derivs. 
of divts- ppl. stem of dividere to divide : see 
Devise v. 

The older word in ME. appears to have been devis, devys, 
but devise also appears from Caxton onward, and prob. 
earlier, at least in the phrase, to devise =■ F. & devise 
(sense 12). It is however very difficult to distinguish the 
two words, since devise, devyse occurs not only as the 
proper spelling of the repr. of OF. devise, but also, in 
northern and late ME., and in the i6tb c, as a frequent 
spelling of ME. devis, mod. device. In rimes it is gener- 
ally possible to separate devise = devis, device, from devise 
proper, but in other positions it is often impossible ; nor 
does the sense give much help, because in OF. devis and 
devise partly coincided in meaning, while the English dis- 
tinctions do not always agree with the French. In later 
times device gradually became the accepted form in all 
senses, except in that of 1 testamentary bequest \ which 
still remains Devise, q. v, Tbere is also some reason to 
think that in the i^tb c. devises (-aizez) was, in the south 
of England, used in the plural, when dei>ice (-ais) was 
written or at least pronounced in the singular : cf. house 
sing., houses (-zex) pi. The sense-development had to a great 
extent taken place before the words were adopted in English, 
so that here the historical and logical orders do not agree.l 

1. The action of devising, contriving, or planning; 
the faculty of devising, inventive faculty; invention, 
ingenuity. Now arch, and rare. (orig. devis). 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 1413J I ne can the nombre telle Of stremes 
smale, that by devys Mirthe had don come through condys. 
i5iy More Rich. Ill, Wks. 58 The deuise of some con. 
vement pretext. 1563 Shute Archit. B j b, A pillour of 
their owne deuise. 1568 Bible (Bishops') Acts^ xvii. 29 
Golde, siluer.or stone graucn by art and mans deuice. 1594 
Spenser Amorelti xxx, That fire, which all thin? melts, 
should harden yse ; And yse, which is congeald with sence- 
lesse cold. Should kindle fyre by wonderful devyse ! 1600 
Shaks. A. V. L. 1. i. 174 Hee's gentle, .full of noble deuise. 
1601 Holland Pliny 11. 459 As touching the deuise and 
inuention of mony. 161 1 Bible Eccles. ix. 10 There is no 
worke, nor deuice, nor knowledge, nor wisedome in the 
graue whither thou goest. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 196 
By device, tis so made to open, that [etc.]. 1858 T. Parker 
Historic Americans (1871) 15 Much of our social machinery 
. .is of his [Franklin's] device. 

b. The manner in which a thing is devised or 
framed; design, arch. 

C1400 Destr. Troy 1576 The sydes..of sotell deuyse. 
1611 Shaks. Cymb. 1. vi. 189 'Tis Plate of rare deuice. 
1810 Scott Lady of L. 1. xxvi, It was a lodge of ample size, 
But strange of structure and device. 1870 Brvant Iliad I. 
v. 136 Who knew to shape all works of rare device, a 1881 
Rossetti Rose Mary, A chiming shower of strange device, 
f c. A contrived shape or figure. Obs. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 359 J?is grete god .. In a dredfull 
deuys, a dragons forme. 

1 2. Purpose, intention, Obs. (orig. devis). 

c 1320 Sir Beues 1887 To sire Beues a smot therwith A 
Bterno strok..Ac a failede of his diuis And in the heued 
smot Trenchefis. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 120 Devyce, purpose, 
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stria. 1548 Hall Chron. 75 b, When he had thus ordered 
his affaires accordyng to his device and ordre. 

3. Will, pleasure, inclination, fancy, desire. In 
earlier use chiefly in phr v at one's (own) device 
[OF. (I won, ion, etc. devis] ; later only In pi. ; 
now only in phr. left to one's own devices, etc., 
where it is associated with sense 6. (orig. devis). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 11576 (Cott.) pat he ne suTd rise, Al at 
his aun deuise. 1303 R. Bbunne ItandL Synne 11786 Ilyt 
ys sloghenes and feyntcs To take penatince at by dyuys. 
c 1450 Crt. of Love ait, No sapphire of lnde, no ruby rich 
of price There lacked than, .tie thing to my devise. 1523 
Ld. Bebnebs Froiss. 1. cccxcviil. 601 They.. toke a place of 
grounde at their deuyse, abyding tneir enemyes. 155a Bk. 
Com. Prayer Gen. Conf., we naue folowed to much the 
deuyses [ed. 1607 devices] and desyres of our owne heartes. 
1599 Sandys Eurofiae Spec. (1632) 38 Loosing and knitting 
marriages, by devise at pleasure. 161 1 Bisle Jer. xviii. ts 
We will walk after our own deuices. 1648 Milton Ps. 
txxxi. 52 Their own conceits they follow 'd still, Their own 
devises blind. 1870 Mas. H. Wood G. Canterbury's Will 
xv, What would you do, if left to your own devices? 

f b. Will or desire as expressed or conveyed to 
another ; command, order, direction, appointment. 
Chiefly in phr. at (some one's) device. Obs. (Cf. 
Devise v. 3.) (ME. devis ; OF. devise.) 

1307 Elegy Edzv. I iv, That hit he write at mi devys 
[rime prisj. c 1325 Coer de L. 1430 Lokes that ye doo be 
my devys. £1440 ipomydon 716 Full feyre he dyd his ser- 
vy«e, And servyd the quene at byr devyse. 4:1470 Hp.Nav 
Wallace vm. 1150 Scho graithit hir apon a gudlye wis, 
With gold and ger and folk at hir dewis. Ibid. x. 473 The 
Bruce asky t ; ' Will thow do my dewyss ? ' 1523 Lo. Bebn «s 
Froiss. I. cxlv. 173, I am natte determynedde to folowe his 
deuyse and ease {/aire d sa devise ne a toil aise]. 
Stewabt Cron. Scot. 1 1. 396 God . . At bis devyiss alt thing 
in erth is done. 1535 Covebdale Dan. iv. 24 It is the very 
deuyce of him y 1 isnyest of all. 

f4. Opinion, notion; what one thinks about 
something. Sometimes it may mean 'opinion 
offered, advice, connsel \ Obs. (In 15th c. devis 
and devise. OF. devise, opinion, sentiment.) 

£1325 E. E. Allit. P. A. 199 Bounden bene Wyth he 
myryeste margarys at my deuyse bat euer I se3 3et with my n 
yjen. 1393 Gower Con/. I. 278 As thou shalt here my devise, 
Thou might thy self the better avise. 4:1400 Rom. Rose 651 
For certes at my devys Ther is no place in Paradys So 
good. 4:1420 Sir Amadace (Camden) xxix, Thenne iche 
mon sayd thayre deuise. c 1430 Lvdg. Hors, Shepe, <fr O. 
86 Pees to profyr, as lo my Devyce, Makythe no delaye. 
0435 Torr. Portugal 779 Now wolle ye telle me your 
devyce, That how I may govern me ? c 1450 St. Cuthbert 
(Surtces) 3698 As a woman war vnwyse |>us sho spird him 
hir deuyse. 1568 Gbafton Chron, II. 395 When ihe Duke 
of Norfolk had heard fully his device, he tooke it not in 

food parte. 1594 2nd Pi. Contention (1843) 125, I prethe 
)icke let me heare thy deuise. 

+ 5. Familiar conversation, talk, chat. Obs, [OF. 
and mod.F. devise.] 

C1489 Caxton Blartc/uirdyu xli. 153 Blanchardyn . . talked 
wyth the kynge . . his fader Aod as they were thus in de- 
uyses [etc.]. c 1500 Melusine Ux. 348 After many playsaunt 
deuyses and joyfull wordes, they wesshed theire handes and 
sette them at dyner. 1581 Petti k Gnazto's Civ. Conv. in. 
(1586) 127 To entertaine them with familiar device, as the 
fashion in Fraunce and other places is. 1600-10 in Shaks. 
C. Praise 40 What for your businesse, news, device, foolerie 
and libertie, I never dealt better since I was a man. 

6. Something devised or contrived for bringing 
about some end or result ; an arrangement, plan, 
scheme, project, contrivance ; an ingenious or 
clever expedient ; often one of an underhand, or 
evil character ; a plot, stratagem, trick. 

c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 381/156 'Sire,' he seide, 'mi deuis 
bou schalt here i-seo: pe Kalle ichutle furst arere.' 1494 
Fabvan Chron. vii. 358 All was done according to theyr 
former deuyse. 1535 Coveboale Ps. xxi. 11 They . .ymagined 
soch dcuyces, as they were not able to perfourmc. 154& 
Hall Chron. 12 This devise so much pleased the sedicious 
congregation. Ibid. 48 b, This device of fortifying an armye 
was at this tyme fyrst invented. Ibid. 158 b, To set open 
the fludde gates of these devises. 1553 T. Wilson Rhet. 7 
His pollicies and wittie devises in behove of the publique 
weal. 1368 Bible (Bishops') 2 Cor. ii. 11 We are not ignor- 
ant of his dtuiscs [i6xx deuices]. 1601 Shaks. Txvel. N. 11. 
iii. 176 Excellent, I smell a deuice. 1603 Knolles Hist. 
Turks (1638) 140 The Captaine . . declared to him his whole 
deuise. 178* Phiestlev Corrupt. Chr. I. 1. 104 By this 
happy device . . [they] screen themselves, 1843 Macau lay 
LaysAnc. Rome Pref. (1864^ 25 The device by which Elfleda 
was substituted for her young mistress. 

l.concr. The result of contriving ; something 
devised or framed by art or inventive power ; an 
invention, contrivance ; esp. a mechanical contri- 
vance (usually of a simple character) for some 
particular purpose. 

c 1325 E. E. Allit. P. A. 139, 1 hoped be water were a de- 
uyse Bytwene myrbez by merez made. 1570 Dee Math. 
Pref. 35 He alone, with his deuises and engynes . . spoyled 
and discomfited the whole Army. 1577 B. Gooce Hercs* 
bach's Husb. 1. (1586) 41 b, The devise was, a lowe kinde of 
Carre with a couple of wheeles, and the Front armed with 
sharpe Syekles, which forced by the beast through the 
Corne, did cut downe al before it. 1665 Sia T. HEaaaaT 
Trav. (1677) 120 To remedy which they have devices like 
Turrets upon the tops of their Chimneys to suck in the air 
for refreshment. 1874 Kn,cht Dict - Mech. I. 218/1 The 
devices for baling cut hay. 1884 [See Devil sb. 8J. 
b. Used of things non-material. 

15*9 MoaE Su/plic. Soulys Wks. 326/a This expostcion is 
nether our deuise nor ani new founden fantasy, but a very 
trueth well perceiued. 1587 Golding De Mornay Ep. Ded. 
5 It is not a deuise of man as other Retigioas are. 1614 



Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. Ep. Ded. A ill, It was n mad con- 
ceit . . That an huge Giant bcares up the earth . .If by this 
devise he had meant onely nn Embleme of Kings. 

8. Something artistically devised or framed ; a 
fancifully conceived design or figure. 

1399 Langl. Rich. Redeles iii. 178 In quentise of clothinge 
ffbr to queme sir pride.. and icne day a newe deuyse, it 
dulteth my wittis. 146s Mann. <fr Househ. Exp. 490 My 
master bout of Arnold gooldsmythe a dyvyse of goold for 
mastres Margret. 1555 Eoen Decades 159 Curiously buylded 
with many jjjeasaunt diuises. 1665 Sia T. Hebbert Trav. 
(1677) 1 19 The glass . . curiously painted with such knots 
ana devices as the Jews usually make for ornament. «8ax 
Craig Lect. DrawingL 21 A practice of painting, in curioua 
devices and figures, the coffins destined for the dead. 1879 
H. Phillips Notes Coins 1 The most modern [coins] present 
complicated and intricate devices. 

0. spec. An emblematic figure or design, esp. one 
borne or adopted by a particular person, family, 
etc., as a heraldic bearing, a cognizance, etc. : 
usually accompanied by a motto. 

e 1350 Will. Paleme 3222 pat i haue a god schel[d] . . & wel 
& faire wib-inne a werwolf depeynted . . be quen ban dede 
comaunde to crafti men i-nowe, pat deuis him were dijt er 
bat day eue. c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 1272 Dido, And beryn 
in hise devysis for hire sake, N'ot I nat what. 1489 Caxton 
FaytesofA. iv. xv. 276 They take armes att theyre owne 
wylle and suche a deuyse as them plaiscth, wherof som 
grownde. .the same upon theyre name. 1581 Pettie Guazzo's 
Civ. Conv. it. (1586) 108 b, A Carcanet of golde. .whereon, .is 
bravelie set forth the devise or armes of the Academic 
160a Masston Ant. <y Met. v. Wks. 1856 I. «, I did send 
for you to drawe me a devise, an Imprezza, by Sinecdoche 
a afott. I wold haue you paint me for my device a good 
fat legge of ewe mutton. 1608 Shaks. Per. it. ii. 19 The 
deuice he bcares vpon his shield Is a blacke Ethyope, 
reaching at the sunne. The word, Lux tua vita mini. 
1651 HoaaES Leviath. 1. x. 45 Shields painted with such 
Devises as they pleased. 2790 Pennant London ji6 (R.) 
With the hart couchant under a tree, and other devices of 
Richard II. 186* Burton Bk. Hunter (1863) 63 The devices 
or trade emblems of special favourites among the old printers. 

b. A motto or legend borne with or in place of 
such a design. 

1724 Swift Drapier's Lett, vi, I observed the device upon 
his coach to be Libertas et natale solum. , 1759 Robertson 
Hist. Scot. vti. (an. 1587', Repeating, .sentences which she 
borrowed from some of the devices then in vogue : ant /er, 
ant /eri [etc.]. 1851 Longf. 'Excelsior*, A banner with the 
strange device,* Excelsior 1* 

10. A fanciful, ingenious, or wilty writing or 
expression, a ' conceit \ Obs. or arch. 

1576 Gascoignk Notes making 0/ verse § t in Steele Gl. 
(Arb.) 31 By this aliquid salt's, I meane some good and fine 
deuise, shewing the quicke capacitie of a writer. 1576 
Fleming Panopl. Epist. 342 In versifying . . his devises are 
not darkened with mystie cloudes . . the conveiaunce of his 
matter is manifest. 1645 Kingdom's Weekly Post 16 Dec. 
76 This is the man who would have his device alwaves in 
his sermons, which in Oxford they then called conundrums. 
1768 Beattie Minstr. \. lit, Ballad, jest, and riddle's quaint 
device. 1834 Medwin Angler in Wales II. 193 Some droll 
and merry device. 

11. Something devised or fancifully invented for 
dramatic representation ; * a mask played by pri- 
vate persons,' or the like. arch, or Obs. 

1588.SHAKS. L. L. L. v. ii. 66g But I will forward with my 
deuice. 1590 — Mids. N. v. 1. 50 The riot of the tipsie 
Bachanals . . That is an old deuice, and it was plaid Wl i^n 
I from Thebes came last. 1607 — Timon 1. ii. 155 You 
hauc.entertain'd me wilh mine owne deuice. 1635 Shirley 
Coronal. (T.) Masques and devices, welcome I 1789 Burnry 
Hist. Mus. 1 1 1, iv. 273 Baltazar de Beaujoyeux . . having 
published an account ot his devises in a book. 1812 Bvron 
Ch. II ar, 1. Ixvii, Devices quaint, and frolics ever new. 

1 12. Phrases. At device, to device [OF. h devis, 
h devise] : at or to one's liking or wish ; perfectly, 
completely, entirely, certainly. At all device, in 
all respects, completely, entirely (cf. point-device) 
Obs. 

1375 BARBOua Bruce iv. 264 For mynerfe ay wes wont to 
serfe Hym fullely at alt deuiss. Ibid. xi. 248 The king .. 
wesvicht and viss And ricbt vorthy at all deuiss. £1375 
Sc. Leg. Saints, Clemens 628 Clement . . empleysit wele in 
godis serwice In althinge, at al dewise. C1385 Cnaucer 
2. G. W. 1206 Dido (Tanner), Up on a courser .. Sit Eneas 
lik phebus to deuyse So was he freish arayed in his wise. 
a 2420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 404 He is a noble prechour 
at device. C1450 Mirour Saluacioun 4141 With thire 
Armures this knyght faght so wele at devis. c 147S Partenay 
479 A litel his colour cam, vnto deuise. €2500 Melusine 
xxi. 126 He is moche fayre & wet shapen of raembres, & 
hath a face to deuyse, except that one of his eyen is hyer 
sette than the other is. 2^13 Douglas AEneis x. ix. 85 The 
Troiane prynce . . with his brand hym brytnys at devys, In 
maner of ane oflferand sacryfys. 

Device, obs. form of Devise v. and sb. 

Devi'Cefnl, a. Now rare. [f. prec. + -FUL.J 
Full of, or characterized by, device, ingenuity or 
invention; ingenious, * cunning'* * curious'. 

1590 Spenser Teares of Muses 385 The devicefull matter 
of my song. 1S96 — F. Q. v. iii. 3 To tell the glorie of the 
feast . . The goodly service, the devicefull sights . . Were 
worke fit for an herautd. 1606 Marston Parasitaster in. i, 
Oh q^uick,devicejTul,strong-brain'd Dulcimel, Thou art too ful l 
of wit to be a wife. 1625 Chapmah Odyts. x. 206 A carpet, 
rich aod of deviceful thread. 1621 Quarles Argalus 
<y P. (1656) 24 The quaint Impresas their deviseful snows. 
2681 H. More in Glanvill Sadducismus l Poster. (1726) 18 
In his deviceful imagination. 

Hence Devi'cefully (f devisefully) adv., in- 
geniously, ' cunningly * ; Devicefttlness. 

a 1631 Donne Poems (1650) 77 The Alphabet Of flowers, 



how they devisefully being set And bound up, might . . 
Deliver errands mutely, and mutually. 1894 Liberal 17 
Nov. 3/2 It was from the Germans that the Japs derived 
nil their discipline and dcvicefulnesa. 

Devixeless, a. [f. as prcc. + less.] Wiih- 
out a device (in various senses : see the sb.). 

1866 Rl-skih Cronm Wild Olive Pref. 27 To teach that 
there Is no device in the grave may . . maice the deviceless 
person more contented in his dulness, 2884 Traill Nero 
Lucian 130 That coin of language which . . has been worn 
down to an unmeaning counter, devicelesx and legendless. 

+ Devi ct, ///. a. Obs* [ad. L. devicl-us, pa. 
pple. of devifutre to subdue, f. De- 1. 3 + vinetrc to 
conquer.] Subdued, overcome. 

143s <o tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 205 A region .. where the 
Wandal lynges were devicte. 1541 Uecon News out o/Heavett 
Early Wks. (1843) 4^ Ready to be devict and overcome. 
c 1550 Knighthood 4 Battle (MS. Cott. Titus, A. xxiii. i) 6 
For mightily what man may renne and lepe, May well 
devicte and saf his party kepe. [But here perhaps a verb], 

Devide, devident, etc., obs. ff, Divide, etc. 

Devil (deVl, de*vll), sb. Forms : 1 diobul, 
dloful, deoful, 1-2 dSofol, 3-3 deofel, 2-5 
deouel, 3-5 deuel, 4-7 deuil, devel, 6-7 divel, 
6- devil. Also J dloful, deoful, north, diowul, 
dtowl, dioul, dlwl, deuil), 3 diefel, Orm. de(o> 
fell, 3-4 dieuel, 4 dyevel, 5 dewill, -elle, dyuell, 
5-6 devell, devyl, -yll(e, deuyl(l, 5-7 deuill, 6 
diuill, 6-7 diuel(l, divel(l, 8-9 dial, dlvul, Sc. 
deevil; monosyllabic 4-5 deul, dele, del, 5 dewle, 
dwill, dwylle, delve, 5-6 dule, 7 de'el, 8 9 Sc. 
deil, Exmoor doul, Lancash. dule. Plural 1 
dSoflu, 2 deofle, deoflen, deflen, 2-3 deulen, 
5 develyn ; 1 north, diules, 2 deofles, deoules, 
deuules, deules, doules, 3 Orm. do(o}fless, 4 
devles, devels, etc. ; gen. pi. 1-3 de*ofla, 3-4 
devele ; dot. pi. 1 deoflum, 2 deoflan, -en. 
[OE. de'ofol, etc., corresponding to OKris. diovel, 
OS. ditttml, ~tal, diobol, diabol, diuvil (MDu. 
diivel, dievel, Du. duivel, MLG., LG. diivel), 
OHG. txuval, tioval, tiufal (Notker), diuval, 
(Tatian,Otfrid), MHG. tiuvel, tievel, liufel, 
tie/el, Ger. tett/el; ON.,Icel. djofull (Sw. djefvul, 
Da.djxvel) ; Golh.diabaiilus,dialuhts,immed\aie\y 
a. Gr. 5ia0o\os, in Jewish and Chrislian use 'the 
Devil, Satan', a specific application of 5«5/3oAoy 
'accuser, calumniator, slanderer, traducer', f. 5<a- 
$dWuu to slander, traduce, lit. to throw across, f. 
did through, across + ftaWtiv to cast. The Gr. word 
was adopted in L. as diabolus, whence in the mod. 
Romanic langs., It. diavolo, Sp. diablo, Pg. diabo, 
Pr. diablo, diable, F. diable; also in Slavonic, OSlav. 
diyavolit, dlyavolii, etc. In Gothic the word was 
masc, as in Greek and Latin ; the plural does not 
occur ; in OHG. it was masc. in the sing., occasion- 
ally neuter in the plural ; in OE, usually masculine, 
but sometimes neuter in the sing., regularly neuler 
in the plural deqfol, deojlu ; but the Northumbrian 
Gospel glosses have masculine forms of the plural. 

The Gothic word was directly from Greek ; the forms in 
the other Teutonic langs. were partly at least from Latin, 
and prob. adopted more or less independently of each other. 
Thus ON. djdfull regutarly represents an original diatulz. 
OE. dfobul, dioful, d/o/ol can also be referred to an earlier 
diatul, diavol (cf. It. diavolo), io coming, through to, from 
earlier* (a. The OE. dio- would normally give modern di~, 
exemplified in 15th c, and in mod. Sc. and some Eng. 
dialects, but generally shortened at an earlier or later date 
to dev- or drv-. In some, especially northern, dialects, the 
v was early vocalized or lost, leaving various monosyllabic 
forms, of which mod. Sc. deil, and Lancashire dule arc types. 

The original Greek ita/SoAo* was the word used by the 
LXX to render the Heb. sdtdn of the O.T. ; in the 
Old Latin version it was regularly retained as diabolus ; 
but Jerome substituted Satan, which is thus the reading of 
the Vulgate everywhere in the Canonical books, except in 
Ps. cvih.tcix.)6 (the Psalter in the Vulgate being the Galil- 
ean version from the LXX). Wyclif translating tne Vulgate, 
has in this place 'the deuell \ but elsewhere in O.T. ' Sathan ' ; 
the i6-t7th c Eng. versions have ' Satan * throughout after 
the Hebrew.] 

1. The Devil [repr. Gr. 6 5«*0oXoy of the LXX and 
New Test.] : In Jewish and Christian theology, the 
proper appellation of the supreme spirit of evil, the 
tempter and spiritual enemy of mankind, the foe of 
God and holiness, otherwise called Satan. 

He is represented as a person, subordinate to the Creator, 
but possessing superhuman powers of access to and influ- 
ence over men. He is the leader or prince of wicked 
apostate angels, and for him and them everlasting fire is 
prepared (Matt. xxv. 4 iX 

Besides the name Satan, he is also called Beelzebub, 
Lucifer, Apollyon, the Prince of darkness, the Evil One, 
the Enemy of God and Man, the A rch-enemy, Arch-fiend, 
the Old Serpent, the Dragon ; and in popular or rustic 
speech by many familiar terms as Old Nick, Old Simmie, 
Old Clootie, Old Teaser, the Old One, the Old lad, etc. 

(In this the original sense the word has no plural.) 

a 800 Corpus Gloss. 1457 (O. E. T.) Orats, hel diobul. c 8*5 
Vesp. Hymns xiiL 4 Done dioful biswac a 1000 Juliana 
460 (Gr.) Hyre pset deofol oocwse<5. a 1000 Solomon * Sat. 
132 (Gr.) Him bt& bait deofol lab. ciooo Ags. Gosp.Joha 
viii. 44 Ge synd deofles beam, c ts6o Hatton Gosp. Matt, 
iv. 5 Da sebrohte se deofel hine on ba hal^an ceastre. a s 175 
Cott. Horn. 237 Al folc icde in to \xs diefles muoe. c 1*00 
Tritu Coll. Horn. 35 To luste be defies lore. Ibid., pa 
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wurhliche weden be be dieucl binom ure forme fader adam. 
c 1250 Moral Ode 98 in E. E. P. (1862) 28 DieS com in bis 
middenerd burh be ealde deofles onde. t iago S. Eng. 
Leg. I. 62/294 pat was be Deuel of helle. a 1310 in Wright 
Lyric P. xxxix. 111 Ichot the cherl is def, the Del hym 10- 
drawe ! ci&> Wyclif Set. Wks. III. 442 pen God and be 
devell were weddid togedre. 1382 — Ps. cvui. [ax.] 6 Sett 
vp on hym a synere ; and the deucll stonde at his ri3t side 
[iS35 Co v e r oa lis, Let Satan stonde at his right hande ; 
x6ir Satan, marg. or, an aduersary ', 1885 (R.V.) adversary, 
marg. Or Satan, or an accuser]. — Matt. xxv. 41 Euer- 
lastynge fijr, the which is maad redy to the dcuyl and hts 
angelis. — Rev. xii. 9 And the like dragoun is cast doun, 
the greet olde serpent, that is clepid the Deuel, c 1400 Destr. 
Troy 4392 pe folke . . vnder daunger of be dule droupet full 
longe. C3450 Mvac 364 Hytys a sleghbe of the del. c 1450 
St. Cutkbcrt (Surtees) 7170 Oft to gydir bai did euill, And 
gaf occasion to be deuill. a 1535 Fisher Wks. (1876) 402 To 
forsake the diuel and all his works. 1571 Campion titst. 
I ret. iv. (1633) 13 So wee say. .dile for divill. 1576 Fleming 
Panopl. Epist. 277 As mad as the divel of hell. 1577 B. 
Googe Hcresbach's Hnsb. \. (1586) 46 b, Where a man 
must deale with the Devil. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. I. 
iii. 99 The diuell can cite Scripture for his purpose. i6oa 
J as. I Count erbl. (Arb.) 100 Why do we not denie God and 
adore the Deuill as they doe. 1638 Sia T. Herbert Trav. 
(ed. 2) 302 The Samoreen . . black as the devill, and as 
treacherous, a 1652 Brome Queen/s Exch. 11. iii. Wks. 
1873 III. 490 He lo °ks So damnably as if the Divel were at 
my elbow. 1738 Swift Polite Convert. 97 Tbat would have 
been a Match of the Devils making. 1817 Cobbett Wks. 
XXXII. 150, I defy the Attorney General, and even the 
Devil himself, to produce from my writings any one essay, 
which is not written in the spirit of peace. 1828 CAaLYLE 
Misc., Bums (1857) I. 212 The very Devil he cannot hate 
with right orthodoxy. 1846 Trench Mirac. v. (1862) 159 
All gathers up in a person, in the devil, who has a kingdom, 
as God has a kingdom. 

b. According to mediaeval notions : cf. 3. 
C1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 245/165 In fourme of a fair womman 

be deuel cam heom to. Ibid. S7 2 /^74 And be Aungel heom 
scheuwede al a-brod bene deuel ase huy stude, pe fourme 
of a grislich man bat al for-broide were And swarttore bane 
euen ani bloujman . . Fuyrie speldene al stinkende out of is 
mouth he blastc And fuyr of brumston at his nose. 1563 
W. Fulke Meteors (1640) 10 b, There was newes come to 
London, that the Devill. .was seene flying over the Thames. 
1603 Shaks. Meas.forM. 11. iv. 16 Let's write good Angell on 
the Deuills home Tis not the Deuills Crest. 1681 Glanvill 
Saddncismns 11. Ill, The Devil . . appeared to her in the 
shape of a handsome man, and after of a black dog. Ibid. 
xxviii, Declares that the Devil in the shape of a black man 
lay with her in the Bed . . that his feet were cloven. 1805 
Nicholls Let. in Corr. iv. Gray (1843J 45 He thought that 
Milton had improved on Tasso's devil by giving him neither 
horns nor a tail, c 1850 J. W. CaoicER in Croker Papers 
(1884) III. xxvii. 215 By his bad character and ill-looking 
appearance, like the devil with his tail cut ofF.^ 1868 Brown- 
ing Ringff Bk. iv. 1296 The devil appears himself, Armed 
and accoutred, horns and hoofs and tail ! 

c. In plural applied to * the Devil and his 
angels*, the host of fallen and evil spirits for 
whom hell was prepared : see 3. 

2. From the identification of the demons, hai\xovia, 
Saifioves, of the Septuagint and New Testament 
with Satan and his emissaries, the word has been 
used from the earliest times in English, as equiva- 
lent to or including Demon (sense 2), applied a. 
(in Scripture translations and references) to the 
false gods or idols of the heathen ; b. (in Apo- 
crypha and N. Test.) to the evil or unclean spirits by 
which demoniacs were possessed ; c. in O. Test, 
translating Heb. D v Vyt? hairy ones, 1 satyrs '. 

In the Vulgate, as in Gr., diabolns and daemon are quite 
distinct; but the Gothic of Ulfilas already uses unhuipa 
(Ger. unhold) to render both words, and in all the modern 
languages, devil, or its cognate, is used for daemon as well 
as for diabolns : see Demon. 

a c8a$ Vcsp. Psalter xcv[i]. 5 ForSon alle godas Sioda 
Sioful, dryhten sofclice heofenas dyde. a 1x75 Cott. Horn. 
227 An me^ie cynn be nefer ne abeah to nane deofel jyld. 
c 1340 Cursor M. 11759 (Trin.) Alle bo deueles [Cott. idels ; 
Fair/, mawmettes] in a stounde Grouulynge fel to \>e grounde. 
138a Wvclif Ps. cvi. 37 Thei offriden ther sones and ther 
dojtris to deuelis. [1611 deuils, 1885 (R.V.1 demons. So 
Deut.^ xxxii. 17]. — Acts xvii. 18 A tellere of newe 
deuelis [1388 of newe fendis ; 1526 Tinoale, a tyddynges 
brynger off new devyls ; 1557 Geneva of newe Gods; x6xx 
of strange gods; 1881 (R.V.) strange gods (Gr. demons)]. 
— Rev. ix. 20 Thei worschipeden not dcuels, and simu- 
lates golden, trecnen, the whiche nether mowen see, nether 
heere, nether wandre. 155s Watbeman Fardle Facions 11. 
x. 210 He. .abolished all worshippe of deuilles. 1638 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav. 335 This Devill (or Molech) is of concave 
copper . . double guilded. Ibid., 70 Temples, wherein they 
number 3333. .little guilded Devils. 1667 Milton P. L. 1. 373 
Devils to adore for deitits. 1881 N. T. (R.V.) 1 Cor. x. 20 
The things which the Gentiles sacrifice, they sacrifice to 
devils [marg. Gr. demons), and not to God. 

b. C9S0 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. ix. 34 In aldormenu diowbla 
[he] fordrifes diowlas. ^975 Rushw. G. ibid., In aldre deofla 
he ut-weorpeS deoful. c xooo Ags G. ibid., On deofla ealdre 
he drifo ut deoflu. cxzoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 39 Ure drill ten 
drof fele deules togedere ut of a man . . and pe swin urnen 
alse deulen hem driuen. 138a Wvclif Matt. ix. 34 In the 
prince of deuelis he castith out deuilis. — John x. 20 He 
hath a deuel, and maddith, or wexith wood. — 1 Tim. iv. 
1 3y u y n g e te nt to spiritis of errour, and to techingis of 
deuels. — Rev. xvi. 14 Thre vncleene spirites . . sotheli 
thei ben spirites of deuelis, makinge signes. 1548 Uoall 
etc, Erasm. Par. John 73b, He hathe the Deucll (say 
they) and is madde.^ 1604 Canons Ecclesiastical lxxii. 
Neither shal any Minister not licensed . . attempt . . to cast 
out any deuill or deuils. x6xx Bible John x. 20 He hath a 
deuill and is mad. a 1656 Bf. Hall Rem. Wks. (1660) 
18 The ejection of Divells by fasting and prayer. x88x 
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N. T. (R. V.) Matt. ix. 34 By the prince of the devils 
casteth he out devils [marg. Gr. demons]. 

c. 138a Wvclif Isa.x\x\v. 14 And a}en come shul deueles 
[1388 fendis], the beste party an asse, and a party a man. 
— Rev. xviii, 2 Greet Babilon fel doun fel doun, and is maad 
the habitacioun of deuelis [1611 deuils]. (Cf. Isa. xui. 2.) 
[x6o 7 Topsell Four-/. Beasts xx The Satyre, a most rare 
and seldomc seene Beast, hath occasioned others to thinke 
it was a Deuill . . and it may be that Deuils haue at some 
time appeared to men in tbis likenes ] 

d. fig. A baleful demon haunting or possessing 
the spirit ; a spirit of melancholy ; an apparition 
seen in delirium tremens : see Blue Devil. 

3. Hence, generically, A malignant being of 
angelic or superhuman nature and powers ; one of 
the host of Satan, as * prince of the devils sup- 
posed to have their proper abode in hell, and thence 
to issue forth to tempt and injure mankind ; a fiend, 
a demon. Also, applied to the malignant or evil 
deities feared and worshipped by various heathen 
people (cf. 2 a). 

In mediaeval conception, devils (including Satan himself) 
were clothed with various hideous and grotesque forms; 
their usual appearance, however (still more or less retained 
in art), was derived from the satyrs of Roman mythology, 
or from the figure attributed to Pan, being a human form 
furnished with the horns, tail, and cloven foot of a goat. 

Beoivul/ '757 Woldc on heolster fleon, secan deofla Redraeg. 
Ibid. 1680 Hit on asht gehweatf aefter deofla hryre, Denigea 
frean. a xooo Crist 1531 (Cod. Exon. 30 b) On baet deope 
das) deofol sefeallaS. £1175 Lamb. Horn. 87 Ure lfan bet 
beo<$ ba deofles beofc bisencte in to helle. ctzooT rin. Coll. 
Horn. 69 \Vite<5 ^e. .in bat eche fur bat is garked to deuules 
and here fereden. Ibid. 173 Hie ise5 bineSen hem deflen 
be hem gredeliche kepeo. c xaoo Ormin 1403 Alle ba batt 
fellenn swa heft sirmdenn labe deofless. Ibid. 10565 Deofle 
flocc. cxz^o S. Eng. Leg. I. 37/104 pere nis no deuel bat 
dorre noube neij be come, for drede. c 1380 Wyclif Sel. 
Wks. III. 450 A veyn blast of a fool, and, in cas, of a devyl. 
X393 Langl. P. PI. C. xxii. 21 For alle deorke deoueles 
dreden hit to huyre. C1430 Hymns Virg. (1867) 121 Develyn 
schall com oute off helle. 1530 Palscr. 214/2 Divell she, 
diablesse. a i$$S FiSHEa Wks. (1876) 428 Thou shalt 
pay thine owne debtes amongest the diuils in hell. 1563 
WinJet Four Scoir Thre Quest. § 70 Wks. 1888 I. 1x8 
Ane terribill cumpany of dewlis hastalie apperand to him. 
160a Narcissus (1893) 330 The haire of the faire queene of 
devil Is. 1605 Z. Jones tr. De Layers Specters title-p., The 
Nature of Spirites, Angels, and Divels. 163a Lithgow 
Trav. ix. 404 The Italians swore, I was a Divell and not 
a man. a 1646 J. Gregorv Posthuma (1649) 9^ This Lilith 
was., a kinde of sheedivel which killed children. 1698 
Fryer Acc. E. India % P. iv. v. 180 The visihle appear- 
ance of a Devil or Daemon which they say is common 
among them. 184a Tennyson St. Simeon Stylites 4 Scarce 
meet For troops of devils. 1879 M. D. Conwav Demonol. 
I. 1. iv. 36 A devil., a being actuated by simple malevolence. 

4. trans/. Applied to human beings, a. A human 
being of diabolical character or qualities ; a malig- 
nantly wicked or cruel man; a 'fiend in human 
form * ; in ME. sometimes a man of gigantic Stature 
or strength, a giant. 

cofo Lindisf. Gosp. John vj. 70 Ic iuih tuelfo ^eceas & of 
iuh an diul [Rnskw. diowul] is. a 1x54 O. E. Chron. an 1137 
pa fylden hi mid deoules & yuele men. c 1205 Lay. x 7669 He 
. . wende anan rihte in to Winchaestre swulc hit weore an hali 
mon, be haeoene deouel. c 1400 Rom. Rose 4288" An olde 
vecke . . The which devel, in hir enfaunce Hadde lerned 
of Loves arte, c 1470 Henry Wallace tv. 407 At thus 
with wrang. thir dewillis suld bruk our land. C1500 
Melusine xxxvi. 256 Ayeynst tbis strong dyuell I ne may 
withstand. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxix. (Percy Soc.) 136 
Some develles wyll theyr husbandes bete. 1604 Shaks. 
Otk. v. ii. 132 Thou do'st bely her, and thou art a diuell. 
1608-xx Bp. Hall Medit. % Vows 1. § 6 That olde slaunder 
of early holiness : Ayoung Saint, an olde Devill : sometimes 
young Devils have prooved olde Saints : never the contrary. 
x6ix Bible yohnvu 70 Haue not I chosen you twelue, and 
one of you is a deuill? 164a Fvlle* Holy $ Prof. St. v. 
xvii. 426 Devils in flesh antedate hell in inventing torments. 
X7a6 Adv. CaPt. R. Boyle 82 Thou Devil 1 said he to Susan, 
a nd hast thou betray'd me. 1867 Parkman Jesuits A*. A mer. 
ica xxii. 319 He was a savage still, but not so often a devil. 

b. In later use, sometimes, merely a term of 
reprobation or aversion ; also playfnlly connoting 
the qualities of mischievous energy, ability, clever- 
ness, knavery, roguery, recklessness, etc., attributed 
to Satan. 

1601 Shaks. Twel. N. 11. v. 226 Thou most excellent 
diuell of wit. 1651 Life Father Sarpi (1676) 29 An Angel 
in his behaviour, and a Devil .. in the Mathematicks. 
1774 Goldsm. Retal. 57 So provoking a devil was Dick. 
X77S Sheridan Rivals in. iv, An ill-tempered little devil ! 
She'll be in a passion all her life. 1849 Thackf.rav Pen- 
dennis lvi, A man of great talents, who knew a good deal .. 
and was a devil to play. 1854 Warter Last of Old Squires 
xvi. 151 In our forefathers' days the term devil (for instance, 
'queer devil', 'rum devil') had a modified signification, 
intimating more of the knave than of the fool, but not with- 
out a strong dash of the humourist. 

c. Applied in contempt or pity (chiefly wilh 
poor) : A poor wretched fellow, one in a sorry 
plight, a luckless wight. [So in It., Fr., etc.] 

1698 T. Frocer Voy. 160 The poor Devil was condemned 
to have his head chopped off. 1768 Sterne Sent. Journ. 
(*775) $6(Montriul) t I am apt to be taken .. when a poor 
devil comes to offer his service to so poor a devil as myself. 
x8i6 Scott Antio. xxi, * What can we do for that puir doited 
deevil of a knight-baronet?' 1850 Lo. Beaconsfield Let. 
16 Nov. in Corr. iv. Sister ( x886) 250 Riding the high Pro- 
testant horse, and making the poor devils of Puseyites the 
scapegoats. 1876 F. E. Trollope Charming Fellow I. xiii. 
167 Why should be do anything . . for a poor devil like me? 
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d. Applied also to a vicious, evil- tempered, or 
mischievous l>east. 

X834 M Edwin Angler in Wales II. 44 He was the fastest 
trotter in the cantonment, but a restive devil. 1884 Bath 
jml. 26 July 6/5 That tusker there (pointing to the large 
elephant), .is a devil. He has killed three keepers already 

5. spec. a. Printer's devil : the errand boy in 
a printing office. Sometimes the youngest appren- 
tice is thus called. (In quot. 1781 a girl or young 
woman.) 

1683 Moxon Mechanic Exercises II, The Press-man some- 
times has a Week-Boy to Take Sheets, as they are Printed 
off the Tympan ; These Boys do in a Printing-House, 
commonly black and Dawb themselves : whence the Work- 
men do Jocosely call them Devils ; and sometimes Spirits, 
and sometimes Flies. 1709 Steele Taller No. 31 f 13 Mr. 
Bickerstaff's Messenger, or (as the Printers call him) Devil, 

foing to the Press, a 1764 Llovo Dialogue Poet. Wks. 1774 
I. 4 And in the morning when I stir, Pop comes a Devil 
•Copy Sir*. 3781 Johnson 20 Apr. in Bosivell, He had 
married a printer's devil. . . I thought a printer's devil was 
a creature with a black face and in rags. . . Yes, sir : but 
1 suppose he had her face washed and put clean clothes 
on her. 1836 Smart s. v. Scmatology, Mr. Woodfall's 
men, from the devil up to the reader. 3849 E. E. Napier 
Excurs. S. Africa I. p. xxviii, As neither space, time, nor 
printers devifs are under control, I must therefore content 
myself with the above brief, .review. 

b. A junior legal counsel who does professional 
work for his leader, usually without fee. Attorney- 
GeneraVs Devil, a familiar name of the Junior 
Counsel to the Treasury. 

1840 Ld. Campbell Lives Chief Justices II. xxxiv. 437 
He [Lord Mansfield] had signed and forgotten both opinions, 
— which were, perhaps, written by devils or deputies, 187a 
Echo 14 Nov. (Farmer), Sir James Hannen, we are told, 
was a Devil once. 1884 Bath Jml. 12 July 8/x Mr. Clarke 
was offered the post of 1 devil ' to the Attorney General, and 
his declining may be said to have been without precedent. 
1888 Pall Mall G. 29 Dec. 3/1 It is by no means an un- 
common thing for an Attorney-General's ' devil \ or point 
and case hunter, to be offered a judgeship. 

c. One employed by an author or writer to do 
subordinate parts of his literary work nnder his 
direction ; a literary * hack 1 ; and generally one 
who does work for which another receives the 
credit or remuneration or both. 

1888 Star 8 Aug.. Certain societies, the Early English 
Text, Chaucer, Shakspere, etc., though large employers of 
* devils ', pay the highest wages, 1893 [see Devil v. 3 c]. 

Q. fig* Applied to qualities, a. The personifi- 
cation of evil and undesirable qualities by which 
a human being may be possessed or actuated. 
(Usually with some fig. reference to sense 2.) 

3604 Shaks. Otk. 11. iii. 297 It hath pleas'd the diuell 
drunkennesse, to giue place to the diuell wrath. 1606 — 
Tr. tf Cr. 11. iii. 23, I haue said my prayers and diuell, 
enuie, say Amen. Ibid. v. ii. 55 How the diuell Luxury 
.. tickles these together. 3701 De Foe True-born Eng. 
104 Ingratitude, a Devil of Black Renown. 38x0 Shellev 
Cettciu. i. 45 The devil was rebuked that lives in him. 1818 
Scorr F. M. Perth xxx, The devil of sophistry, with which 
thou art possessed. 3842 Tennyson Walking to Mail 13 
Vex'd with a morbid devil in his blood. 1855 — Sailor Boy 
24 A devil rises in my heart, Far worse than any death to 
me. 1884 H. Broaohurst in Fortn. Rn>. Mar. 347 The devil 
of short-sighted greed is powerful enough if left alone. 

b. colloq. Temper, spirit, or energy that can be 
roused ; fighting spirit ; perplexing or baffling 
strategy of attack (as in cricket). 

1823 Gent 1. Mag. Nov. 434/2 They must have Devil enough 
. . to do gallant things. 1847 Lo. G. Bentinck in Croker 
Papers (1884) 111. 156 That any nation was so without 
'devil * in it as to have laid down and died as tamely as the 
Irish have. 1884 Hon. I. Bligh in Lillyivhite' s Cricket 
Ann. 5 Evans bowled steadily, but without much 'devil '. 

7. Used (generally with qualifications) as the 
name of various animals, on account of their char- 
acteristics, e. g. Tasmanian devil, a carnivorous 
maisupial of Tasmania {Sarcophilus ur sinus) ; Sea 
Devil, the Devil-fish : cf. also Sea-. 

1686 Ray Wiltoughbfs Hist. Piscium ill. 111. i. 85 heading, 
Rana piscatrix, the Toad-fish or Frog-fish or Sea-Divel. 
3700 S. L. tr. Fryke's Voy. E. Ind. 286 There is a sort of 
Creature here . . called . . by the Dutch, The Devil of Ne- 
gombo . . because of its qualities . It hath a sharp Snout, 
and very sharp Teeth. 1799 Naval Chron. I. 67 The 
Lophius . . or Sea Devil, is a genus of the branch iostegious 
order. 1832 Bischoff Van Diemans Land ii. 29 The 
devil, or as naturalists term it 'dasyums ursinus' is very 
properly named. 1857 Thoreau W. (1894^381 ' Devil 
[that is, Indian Devil, or cougar] lodges about here- very 
bad animal." 186a Jobson Australia vii. 186 Colonists 
in Tasmania . . called it the * devil ' from the havoc it made 
among their sheep and poultry. 

b. A local name of the Swift {Cypselus apus) ; 
formerly also of the Coot. 

1580 Holly ba no Treas. Fr. Tong, Foulque. a bird called 
a Coute, & because of the blackenesse, is called a Diueli. 
3885 Swainson Prov. Names Brit. Birds 95 From its im- 
petuous flight, and its dark colour, it is called Devil 
(Berks) .. Swing Devil (Northumb.), Skeer Devil (Devon, 
Somerset), De?Msscreecher{T)evon) t Detnlshrickcr(CTiiVtn). 

C. A collector's name of a tropical shell, Cyno- 
donta turbinelltts. Obs. 

3776 Da Costa Elem. Conchcl. 29* (Plate V, fig. 5). A 
Murex, The Devil. 

8. A name of various instruments or mechanical 
contrivances, esp. such as work with sharp teeth or 
spikes, or do destructive work, but also applied, 
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with more or less obvious allusion, to others. 
Among these arc 

a. A machine used for tearing open and cleaning wool, 
cotton, flax, and other fibres preparatory to spinning ; also 
called willmv, willower, xvilly. b. A machine used to tear 
up old cloth and reduce it to 'shoddy*, to be worked up 
again into cloth ; also one used to tear up linen and cotton 
rags, etc., for manufacture into paper. C. An instrument 
uxd for feloniously cutting and destroying the nets of 
fishermen at sea. d. An instrument of iron wire used by 
goldsmiths for holding gold to be melted in a blow-pipe 
flame. 6. An iron grate used for fire in the open air. 

1831 J. t Ho llano Manu/. Metal, Certain implements 
ailing wjth a boss and a slit block of iron, called a devil. 
1336 Sir 0. IIbao Home Tour 144 The town of Dewsbury 
. .celebrated for. .grinding old garments into new ; literally 
tearing in pieces fusty old rags . . by a machine called a 
'devil , tilt a substance very like the original is reproduced. 
185 1 _ Mayhew LotuL Labour (1861) II. 30 * Shoddy'., 
consists of the second-hand wool manufactured by the tear, 
ing up, or rather grinding, of woollen rags by means of 
coarse willows, called devils, i860 Alt Year Round No. 57. 
160 Where the 'devil * first beats the cotton from the bale. 
1867 O. W. Holmes Guard. Angel xxv. (1891) 304 To the 
paper factory, where they have a horrid machine they call the 
devil, that tears everything to bits. 1870 Eng. Meek. 3s Dec. 
6io/i The machine . . is called a willow, or willey, vulgarly 
a devil ; it is used principally for opening raw cotton. 187a 
Manch. Guardian 94 Sept. (Farmer), Mr. Powell's Bill con- 
tains abundant powers for suppressing the vile nuisance 
known as the American Devil [steam whistle or hooter]. 1874 
Knight Diet, Mech., Devil, a machine for making wood 
screws. 1879 Caw// s Techn. Educ. IV. 349/2 [He] dives into 
the recesses of his skin for the * devil ' which is a bunch of 
matted iron wire. 1880 Times 13 Dec, An instrument called 
* the Devil used by foreign fishermen for destroying the 
fishing nets of Enelish boats on the East coast. 1883 
Stonemason Jan., Dried by means of sundry coke fires 
kept burning in iron grates called 'devils', similar to those 
used by the Gas Company's men in our streets. 1884 
Sat. Rev. 19 July 61/1 'Devils*., are used to catch sea* 
trout in America, but Mr. Fitch justly regards 'devils' 
as an unsportsmanlike device. 1886 Pall Mall G. 7 Dec. 
10/1 There were exhibited in the court room three Belgian 
devils ' and three Belgian grapnels which had been captured 
hy Lowestoft fishermen. 1887 Harper's Mug. June 11 9/1 , 
The devil, a hollow cone with spikes projecting within, I 
against which work the spikes of a drum, dashing the rags j 
about at great speed. 1893 Stari S July 3/2 The machine 
for unloading grain . . not inaptly named a 'devil ', will . . 
do the work of four gangs of dock laborers of 19 men each. 
1805 Daily Chronicle 7 Jan. 8/3 The match was only brought 
off at Cardiff by the extraordinary precautions for warming 
the ground by means of 1 devils '. 
9. A name for various highly-seasoned broiled or 
fried dishes ; also for hot ingredients. 

1786 Craig LoungerNo.86 Make punch, brew negus, and 
season a devil. 1788 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Peter to Tom 
Wks. 181 a I. 530 By Devil ..I mean a Turkey's Gizzard 
bo christen d for its quality, by man Because so oft 'tis 
oaded with Kian. i8ao W. Irving Sketch-bit., V Envoy 
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U865) 458 Another holds a curry or a devif in utter zborS- 
nation. 1828 Smeaton Doings in London (Farmer), The 
extract of Capsicums or extract of Grains of Paradise is 
known in the gin selling trade by the appellation of the 
Devil. 1830 G. Griffin Collegians xiii, The drumstick of 
a goose or turkey, grilled and highly spiced, was called 
a .« ■yil- ' «844 1 mackerav Mr. tf Mrs. Berry ii, The de- 
villed fowl had . . no devil in it. 1848 Paddiana <ed. 2) I. 
So Devils were his forte : he imparted a pungent relish to 
a gizzard or a drumstick that set the assuaging power of 
drink at defiance. 1889 Bolorewooo Robbery under Arms 
liv 3*7 Lct s • • have a devil and a glass of champagne. 

10. The name of various forms of fireworks ; also 
'a sort of priming made by damping and bruising 
gunpowder* (Smyth Sailors' Word-bk.). 

174a FiELOiNG J. Andmvs m. vii, The captain . . pinned 
a cracker or devtl to the cassock. 1807 W. Irving Salmag. 
(1894) 135 Like a nest of squibs and devils in a firework. 
T2 {i^^hrmu XXII. 903 Rockets, infernals, fire-devils, 
•836 T. Hook G. Gumey vii, Four devils or wild-fires, such 
as we were in the habit of making at school. 

11. The name given to sand-spouts or moving 
columns of sand in India and Eastern countries. 

1835 liuRNES Trav. Bokhara (ed. a) III. 40 Whirlwinds, 
that raised the dust to a great height, and moved over the 
plain like water-spouts at sea. In India these phenomena 
are familiarly known by the name of devils. 1886 Burton 
Arab. A/i. I. 99 note, Devils, or pillars of sand, vertical 
and inclined, measuring a thousand feet high, rush over the 
plain. 1880 Daily Neivs 8 July (Farmer), Clouds of dust. , 
went whirling across the common in spiral cones like desert 
nevils. 1893 Earl Dunmore Pamirs I. 369 The amount 
of devils we saw was surprising. [Note) Common in the 
plains of India, where they are called by the natives Bagoola. 

i"S ,lsh P e °P ,e in India call them 'devils'. 

1-5. Short for devil-bolt : see 24. 

1873 Yumou. Our Seamen, an Appeal yj * Oh, devils are 
sham bolts, yuu know ; that is, when they ought to be cop. 
per, tfie head and about an inch of the shaft are of copper, 
and the rest is iron '.. Seventy-threc devils were found in 
one ship by one of the surveyors of Lloyd's. 

13. Naut. 1 The seam which margins the water- 
ways on a ship's hull ' (Smyth Sailor's Word-bk.) ; 
' a seam between the garboard-strake and the keel 1 
(Funk and Wagnall). 

Hence various writers derive the phrase * the devil to pay 
and no pitch hot'; but this is prob. only a secondary and 
humorous application of * the devil to pay ' : cf. 99 j. 

14. A devil of a . . . : a diabolical example or 
specimen of a . . one (of the things in question) 
of a diabolical, detestable, or violently irritating 
kind; passing into a mere intensive, «a deuced, 
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a devil of a fellow he is.) 1767 S. Patfrson Another Trav. 
I. 345 Running downhill at the devil of a rate. 1704 Scott 
Let. to Miss Rutherford 5 Sept. in Lockhart, Both within 
and without doors, it was a devil of a day. 1819 Byron 
Juan 11. xi, A devil of a sea rolls in that bay. s8aa Shel- 
ley in T. L. Peacock's Wks. (i8 75 > III. 477 A devil of a nut 
it is to crack. 18*6 I. Wilson Noct. Ambr. Wks. 1855 I. 
180 What an outlandish toozy-headed wee sunbrunt deevil 

0 a lassie that. 1851 R. S. S.i/rtees Sponge's Sp. Tour 
liv. 313 Wc had a devil of a run— I don't know how many 
miles. 1869 Trollops He Knew, etc. liv. (1878) 999 Lead 
him the very devil of a life. 1890 Besant Demoniac v. 53 

1 here will be a devil of a fight when the time comes. 

15. predicatively : Something as bad as the devil, 
as bad as can be conceived, the worst that can 
happen or be met with. [F. e'est bun le diable, U 
diable est que . .1 

1710 Brit. Apollo III. No. 60. a/a To quit a Yielding 
Mistress is the Devil, a S735 Granville (J.>, A war of 
profit mitigates the evil; Hut to be tax'd, and beaten, is the 
devil. 1798 South ey Ballad 0/ Cross Roads 7 In such a 
sweltenne day as this A knapsack is the devil. 1897 Scott 
JntL 98 June, To be cross-examined by those who have 
vvv ^ing is the devil. 1885 Scribner's Mag. 

to 734/a These Southern girls are the very devit. 

16. Like the devil, like devils [F. com me le diable, 
eomme tons les diables], beside ihe more literal 
sense, sometimes means : With the violence, des- 
peration, cleverness, or other quality attributed to 
l he devil ; extremely, excessively : cf. Diaboli- 
cally. So in similes, eg. as drunk as the d. t 
diaholically drunk. 

iS9$Shaks. Hen. V. m. vii. 162 They will eate like Wolues, 
and tight like Deuils. 163a Lithgow Trav. vtu. 345 The 
distressed Protestants . . over whom they domineered like 
Divells. 1791 'G. Gambado' Ann. Honem. ix. (18091 106 My 
horse . . puUs like the devil. 1816 Sporting Mag. XLV1 II. 
39 A man is said to be .. when he is very impudent, as 
«« nk 5 s A c , deviU l8 *7 Emerson Repr. Men % Napoleon 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 378 He disputed like a devil on these two 
points. 

II. In Imprecations, exclamations, proverbs, 
and phrases. 

17. In imprecations, wishes of evil, and the like, 
as The devil take him, etc. (C£ similar uses with 
deuce, mischief, pest, plague, pox, etc.) 

ciyto Havelok 1188 Godnch hem hatede, be deuel him 
hawe! £1410 Sir Cleges 515 The styward seyd..the 
dew le hym Born f=bum] on a lowe ! c 1460 Towneley 



confounded, very violent. [So F. diable de.] 
I1749 Firlojng Tom Jones xil. vii, You don't kno\ 



know what 



^/yi/.<Surtees)i 7 5 Thedwilte he hang you highe to dry! 
<:iSoo Robin Hood * Potter Ixxvii. in Child Ballads III. 
v. cxxi. 113/9 The deyell spede hem, bothe bodey and 
bon< , .? 5 ^ Douglas ASneis 1. Prol. 260 A twenty devill 
mot fall his werk at anis. 1548 Hall Chron. 14 b, Saiyng, 
the devill take Henry of Lancastre and the together. 1600 
Shaks. A. Y. L. 111. ii. 225 Nay, but the diuell take mocking : 
speake sadde brow, and true maid, a 165a Brome QneenTs 
Exch. u. ii. Wks. 1873 III. 485 Now the Dee'l brast crag 
of him. 1738 Swift Polite Conv. 129 Here take it, and the 
Mr"! do you good with it. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones vn. 
xii, 1 he devil take my father for sending me thither. 1833 
Tennyson The Goose, ' 1 he Devil take the goose, And God 
forget the stranger !' 

lo. To go to the devil : to go to rttin or perdition. 
In the imperative, expressing angry impatience, and 
desire to be rid of the person addressed. So to wish 
any one at the devil, etc. [F . alter, envoy er, donner, 
itre an diable."] 

_ t?»394 J. Malverne Contn. Higden (RoWs) IX. 33 Excan- 
duit rex [Rich. II] et.. dixit ei [comiti Arundel], 'Quod si 
tu mihi imponas . . vadas ad diabolum '.] c 1460 Toumeley 
Myst.(Surt.)io Go to thedeville,and say I bad. 1 1489 C axton 
Sonnes o/Aymon iii. 102 Letc theym go to a hundred thou- 
sand devils f 1553 T. Wilson Rhet. <is8o) i;8 All his Super- 
stition and Hypocrisie, either is or should be gone to the 
devill. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 367 They curssed them 
bctwene their teeth, saiyng : Get ye into England, or to the 
devill. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 102 Ere they could 
strangle him. he sent three of them to the Devill. i8aa 
Hazutt Table-t., Disagreeable People (1859) 121 Whether 
they are demons or angels in themselves, you wish them . . 
at the devil. 1823 Byron Juan x. Ixvi, When a man's 
country's going to ihe devil. 1859 H. Kincsley G. Hamlyn 
xxxn, Tom ..having told her .. to go to the devil. 1881 
W. H. Mallock Rom. 19th Cent. I. 219, I wish .. the little 
animal was at the devil. 

f 19. A devil way {adv.) : originally an impatient 
strengthening of Away (« being the prep., varying 
with on, in, and devele the genilive pi., OE. deofla) ; 
further intensified as a twenty devil way, on alter 
or alther (corrupted to all the) devil way t on alter 
twenty devil way. Obs. 

<riaoo S. Eng. Leg. I. 203/124 J?ov worst lif and soule 
a deuele wei al dene i-nome. c 13*0 Seuyn Sag. (W.) 9208 
And bad hire go, that ilche dai, On alder tweati deuel wai I 
c 1385 Chaucer Z. G. IK 9177 Ariadne, A twenty develewey 
the wynd hym dryue. £1386 — Reeve's T. 337 And fonh 
he goth a [3 MSS. on, Hart, in] twenty deuel way. c 1460 
To7vneley Atyxt. (Surt.) 130 Go hens, harlottes, in twenty 
dewille way, Fast and belyfe 1 Ibid. 176. 

t b. In later times it appears to have been taken 
more vaguely, as an expression of impatience, and 
sometimes-* 'in the devil's name.' Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Miller's Prol. 26 Tel on, a deueleway [v.r. 
a dejeweyj. — Sompn. T. 534 Lat hym go honge hymsetf 
a {Hart, on] deuel way. — Miller's T. 597. — Can, Yeom. 
Prol.* a 1440 Sir Degrev. 776 Go and glad thi 

gest, In alther {printed all the] devyl way I c 1460 Towneley 
Myxt. (Surt.> 10 Sit downe in the dewille way, With thi vayn 
carpyng. Ibid. 18 Com downe in twenty deville way. 
ta 1500 Chester PI., Deluge 919 Come in, wife, in 20 dcvills 
waye, or els stand there without, a 1529 Skilton Whs. I. 
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336 That all the worlde may say, Come downe, in the devyl! 
way. 1530 Palsgr. 838 In the twenty devyl! way, au nom 
du grant d table. 

20. As an expression of impatience, irritation, 
strong snrprise, dismay, or vexation, a. After an 
interrogative word, as who, what, how, where, when. 

| App. taken directly from Fr. ; cf. «th c OF, comment 
ambles ! dtst li rots an vis Jier\ diables being in the nomi. 
native (evocative case); mod.F. one diable /aire /; in ME. 
also what devil, alxmt 1600 often what a devil. Also in 
Oer., Du., Da. and other langs.) 

c $385 Chaucer L. G. IK 9694 HyPermestre, What devel 
»v lt! V hc u ny1c , t e. do ° 1 * M40 York Myst. xxxL 237 
What the deuyll and his dame scball ynowdoo? eu&> 
towneley Myst. (Surtees) n 4 What the deville is thisf he 
has a long snowte 1470-65 Malory A rthur x. xl viii, What 
deuylle doo ye in this Countrey ? c 1489 Caxton Sonnes 0/ 
Aymottxix. 408 How the devyfl dare ye thus »peke f i<*o 
More Dyalogue ill. v. Wks. ai 4 Why. quod he, what deuifl 
rigour could thei more haue ihewed ? 1562 J. # IIeywood 
/ rov.Jr Epigr. {m 7 ) ,83 When the dtuell will ye come in ? 
i<68 Grafton Chron. II. 35c Who the devill hath sente for 
them? S589 PtrrTENHAM Eng. Poesie 111. xxiii. (Arb.) 974 
What n diuell tellest thou to me of iustice? 1596 Shaks. 
\ lien. IV, 1. ii. 6 What a diuell luwt thou to do with the 
time of the dav? 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 1. 11.40 How 
a Devil will the Pope observe the Decrees of a Councel ? 

Washington tr. Milton's De/. Pop. viii. (1851 > 184 
What the Devil is it to you? 1749 Fielding Tom Jones 
xv. v, Why, who the devil are you? 1803 tr. Lebrr/n's 
Mons. Botte I. 155 What the devil business had she in the 
store-room? 18x9 Byron Juan 1. c, And wonders why the 
devil he got heirs, a 1845 Hooo Lullaby ii, What the devil 
makes him cry? 

b. Used intcrjcctionally, or prefixed to a predi- 
cation. 

c 1460 Towneley Myst. (Surt.) 67 Dwylle 1 what may this 
he? Out, harow, fulle wo is me !.. A, fy, and dewyls ! 



whens cam he That thus shuld reyfe me my pawste. 1580 
Pappe w. Hatchet B iii, She is dead : the diuell shee 
is. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. iv. iv. 130 Will you be bound 
for nothing, be mad good Master, cry the diuell. 1700 
Steele Tatter No. 107 r 13 The Devill He cried out; 
Who can bear it ? 183a Blackw. Mag. Jan. 63/1 « The Pacha 
has put twelve ambassadors to death already.' • The devil 
he hasl and I'm sent here to make up the baker's dozen ! r 
,854 . Jl MEasoN LttL * Soc ' Aims * Cotnic Wks - (Bohn) III. 
209 That is W,' said the teacher. 1 The Devil ! * exclaimed 
the boy, 1 is that W ? ' 

21. Expressing strong negation : prefixed to a 
substantive, as ihe devil a bit, the devil a penny. 

1508 Kennedie Flyting w. Dunbar 441 The deuill a gude 
thou haisl 154a Uoall Erasm. Apoph. 11 877) 132 The 
Deuill of the one chare of good werke they doen. 1579 
Fulke Con/ut. Sanders 697 ' Godly images leade vs to spiri- 
tual! deuotion.' The Diucl they doe. But if they did, 
vet not more then the ceremonies of the olde law, c 1590 
Marlowe Faust. Wks.(Rtldg.) 90/1 The devil a penny they 
have left me, but a bare pension. 1601 Shaks. Twet. N. 
11. iii. 159 The diu'll a Puritane that hce is, or any thing 
constantly, a 1661 Fuller Worthies (i8u) I. 386 We have 
an English expression, 'The Devil he doth it, the Devil he 
hath it ' ; where the addition of Devil amounteth only to 
a strong denial, equivalent to, 1 He doth it not. he hath it 
not.' 1708 Motteux Rabelais (1737) V. 221 The Devil-a- 
Bit he '11 see the better. 1710 Brit. Apollo 1 1 1. No. 78. 3/1 
The D— 1 was Sick, the D— 1 a Monk would be, The D— 1 
was Well, the D— 1 a Monk was he. 1818 Scott F. M. 
Perth xxvii, The deil a man dares stir you within his 
bounds. 183a Examiner 349/1 Devil another word would 
she speak. 

22. In proverbs and proverbial phrases. 

a. The devil and all : Everything right or wrong 
(especially the wrong) ; the whole confounded lot; 
all or everything bad : cf. also g. below. (But 
sometimes a strengthened form of sense 15.) 

1543 Bale Yet a Course, Baptyzed bells, bedes, organs., 
the devyl I and all of soche idolat rouse beggery. 159a 
Nashe P. Penilesse Aiij, Masse thats true: they say the 
Lawyers haue the deuill and al. 1606 Warner Alb. Eng. 
xvi. ciii, Be Lawyers, get the Diuell and all. 1689 Hickek- 
INCIll Ceremony-Monger Wks. 17 16 II. 507 He may get 
the Devil and all of Money, and a Purse as large as his 
Conscience. 1703 Mrs. Centlivre Love's Contriv. v, If 
she cou'd steal a husband, she'd have stole the Devil and 
all of Gallants. 1811 Earl Cower 18 Dec inC. K.Sharpe's 
Corr. (1888) I. 508, I begin to fear that the rheumatism has 
taken possession of your right arm . . which would be the 
d f vl i a ? d ^ as the vulgar would say. 1838 Dickens 
O. Twtst xx, I needn't take this devil-and-atl trouble to 
explain matters to you. 

b. Between the d. and the deep (formerly also 
Dead) sea. 

1637 Monro Exped. 11. 55 (Jam.), I, with my partie, did 
he on our poste, as betwixt the devill and the deep sea. 
1690 W. Walker Idiomat. Anglo-Lat. 394 Between the 
devil and the dead sea. 17*1 Kellv Sc. Prov. 58 (Jam.) 
Behveen the Deel and the deep sea ', that is between two 
difficulties equally dangerous. 1816 (see Deil \\. 1894 
H. H. Giaas Colloquy on Currency 199 You must remember 
that he was between the devil and the deep sea, 

C. Black as the d., to paint the d. blacker than 
he is, and kindred expressions. Give the devil his 
due : see Due. 

159* Lodge Margarite Amer. 84 Divels are not so black e 
as they be painted . . nor women so wayward as they seeme. 
164a Howell For. Trav. (Arb.) 65 For the Devill is not so 
black as he is painted, no more are these Noble Nations and 
Townes as they are tainted. 16^4 Whitlock Zoolomia 371 
They use their Adversary according to the Proverb, painting 
the Devill blacker then he is, 1837 A. Fon8lanque Eng. 
under 7 Administ. I. aa6 That the Devil of Charles X could 
be painted blacker than his complexion would prove. 

d. When ihe d. is blind : at a date infinitely 
remote, ct the Greek calends, or 1 latter Lammas . 
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166a Rump Songs {iZji,) 1. 9 But when this comes to passe, 
say the Devil is blind, c 170a Bag ford Ballads (1876) 74 For 
we will be Married, When the Devil is Blind. 1725 Bailey 
Erasm. Colloq. {1877) 216 (D.) They will bring it when the 
devil is blind [id fiet ad Calendas Grsecas\. 1738 Swift 
Polite Convers. i. (D.), Nev. I'll make you a fine present one 
of these days. Miss. Ay, when the Devil is blind, and bis 
eyes are not sore yet. 

e. The devil's hostility to the Cross ', sometimes 
with a play upon 1 cross ' as a coin. 

a 1529 Skelton Bowge of Courte 365 The deuyl! myghte 
daunce therin for any crowche. 1612 Shelton Quix. I. u vi. 
44 It is a common saying— 'The Devil lurks behind the 
Cross*. 1627 DaAYTON Agincourt 82 Ill's the precession 
(and foreruns much lossej Wherein men say, the Deuill 
beares the Crosse. 1636 M assinger Bash/. Lover 111. i, 
The devil sleeps in my pocket : I have no cross To drive him 
from it. 1726 Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 209 Leaving Room in 
all our Pockets for the Devil to Dance a Saraband, for we 
had not one Cross to keep him out. 

ff. The date of the devil 'is opposed to the date 
of our Lord ; but in the deviVs date is also «= ' in 
the devil's name Obs. 

1362 Langl. P. PI. A. xi. 81 In be Date of be deuel be 
Deede was a-selet. 1526 Skelton Magtiyf. 954 What needed 
that, ia the devyls date? a 1529 — Sp. Parrot 439 Yet 
the date of ower Lord And the date of the Devyll dothe 
shrewd lye accord. — Bowge of Courte 375 In the devils 
date, What arte thou ? 

g. Thed. {and alt) to do : much ado, a world of 
trouble or turmoil. 

1708 Motteux Rabelais v. iii, There was the Devil and all 
to do. 171 1 Swift J ml. lo Stella 17 Nov., This being 

queen Elisabeth's birthday, we have the d and all to do 

among us. 1712 Arbuthnot John Bull m. v, Then there 
was the devil and all to do : spoons, plates, and dishes flew 
about tbe room like mad. 1716 Swift Phillis 39 See here 
again the devil to do. a 1774 Golosm. tr. Scarron's Comic 
Rom. (1775) I. 42 Here had been the devil and all to do. 

h. The deviFs aversion to holy water. 

1570-6 Lambaroe Peramb. Kent (1826) 301 The olde 
Proverbe how well the Divell loveth holy water. 1738 Swift 
Polite Convers. 140, I love Mr. N — , as the Devil loves 

Holy Water. Mod. To hate , as the devil hates holy 

water. 

i. As the devil looked over Lincoln. 
(Popularly referred to a grotesque sculpture on the exterior 

of Lincoln Cathedral.) 

1362 J. Hevwood Prov. $ Epigr. (1867) 75 Than wold ye 
looke ouer me, with stomake swolne, Like as the diuel 
lookt ouer Lincolne. a 1661 Fuller Worthies Oxf. & Line. 
Prov. (D.). 1737 Pope Hor. Epist. ir. ii. 245 Yet these are 
wights who fondly call their own Half that the Devil o'er- 
looks from Lincoln town. 1738 Swift Polite Convers. 86 
She looked at me, as the Devil Iook'd over Lincoln, 
j. The devil to pay. 

Supposed to refer to the alleged bargains made by wizards, 
etc., with Satan, and the inevitable payment to be made to 
him in the end. It has also been attributed to the difficulty 
of ' paying 1 or caulking the seam called the 4 devil ', near 
a ship's keel, whence the expanded form * the devil to pay 
and no pitch hot But there is no evidence that this is the 
original sense, and it has never affected tbe general use of 
the proverb. 

171 1 Swift Jml. to Stella 28 Sept. (Farmer), And then 
there will be the devil and all to pay. 1728 Vanbr. & Ob. 
Prov. Husb. v. i. 93 In comes my Lady Townly here . . 
who. .has had the Devil to pay yonder. 1738 Swift Polite 
Convers. 179, I must be with my Wife on Tuesday, or there 
will be the Devil and all to pay. 1820 Byron in Moore 
Life ff Lett. (18331 III. 63 There will be the devil to pay, 
and there is no saying who will or who will not be set down 
in his bill. 1837 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. I. 72 Had he been 
laid up at present, there would have been tbe very devil to 
pay. 1892 A. Birrell Res Judic. xii. 272 Then, indeed— 
to use a colloquial expression — there would be the devil to 
pay. 

k. To play the devil {the veryd., the d. and all) : 
to act diabolically, do mischief, make havoc or ruin. 

154a Boorde Dyetary ix. (1870) 250 The malt worme 
playeth the deuyll so fast in the heade. a 1592 Greene 
Alphonsus 1, Burning towns, and sacking cities fair, Doth 
play the devil wheresome'er he comes. 1594 Shaks. Rich. 
Ill, 1. 111. 338 Seeme a Saint, when most I play the deuill. 
1656 Jeanes Mixt. Schol. Div. 119 The word was incar- 
nate and shall we play the incarnate Divels? 1811 in 
Col .Hawker Diary (1893) I- 35» I should have played the 
devil with his pheasants. 1826 Scott Jrnl 15 Apr. , A bad 
report from that quarter would play the devil. 1833 Marryat 
P. Simple xxxvm, Salt water plays the devil with a uniform. 
1838 Dickens Nich. Nick, xvi, Your firm and determined 
intention . . to play the very devil with everything and 
everybody. J b 

1. Speak or talk of the d., and he will appear. 

167a Calapiiis, a mock Poem 72 (in Hazlitt Prov.) Talk 
of the Devil, and see his horns, a 1721 Prior I fans Carvel 
71 Forthwith the Devil did appear, For name him and he's 
always near. 1738 Swift Polite Conv. 1 He's just coming 
towards us. Talk of the Devil I 1853 Trench Proverbs 
vi, To talk as little about the devil . . as they can ; lest he 
appear. 1893 G. Allen Scallyivag 1. 10 ' Talk of the devil 1 
—Here comes Thiselton ! 

m. The d. among' the tailors '. a row going on 
(see Farmer Slang Diet. s. v.) ; also a game. 

1834 Lo. Londonderry Let. 27 May in Court Will. IV A- 
Victoria (i86i)II. iv. 98 Reports are various as to the state of 
the enemy s camp, but all agree that there is the devil amon<* 
the tailors. 1851 Mayhew Lond. Labour (1861) II. Ci 
A game known as the 1 Devil among the tailors '. . a top was 
set spinning on a long board, and the result depended upon 
the number of men, or 4 tailors', knocked down by the ' devil ' 
(top) of each player. 

n. In other expressions (mostly self-explanatory). 

To pull the devil by the tail (P. tirer lediable par la queued : 
to be in difficulties or straits. To whip tht devil round ths 
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stump (U.S.): 1 to get round or dodge a difficulty or dilemma 
by means of a fabricated excuse or explanation ' (Cent. Diet.) 

1553 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 26 Every man for himselfe, 
and the Devill for us all, catche that catche maie. <r 155.S 
Ridley Wks. 10 It is also a true common proverb, that it is 
even sin to Ke upon the devil. 1562 J. Heywooo Prov. <$• 
Fpigr. (1867) 60, I will not beare the diuels sacke, by saint 
Audry. 1581 Pettie Guazzo y s Civ. Cotiv. II. (1586) 79 The 
Proverbe, That the divell is-full of knowledge, because he is 
olde. 1593 Pass . Morrice 74 Like will to like, quoth tbe Devell 
to the Collier. 1599 Minsheu Dial. Sp. # Eng. (1623) 35/2 
Let us not give the divell bis dinner. 1611 Cotgr. s.v. Re- 
tirer. To giue a thing and take a thing ; to weare the diuells 
gold*rtng. 16x5 Swetnam Arraignm. Worn. (1880) p. xvi, 
They will finde that they haue but the Deuill by the foote. 
1687 Congreve Old Back. 1. iv, Ay there you've nicked it — 
there's the devil upon devil. 1690 W. Walker Idiomat. 
Anglo-Lat. 49 What is got over the devil's back is spent 
under his belly, a 1704 T. Brown Wks. (1760) II. 1O4 (D.) 
W« became as great friends as the Devil and the Earl of 
Kent. — Ibid. III. 245 (D.) The devil and nine-pence 
go with her, that's money and company, according to the. . 
adage. 1738 Swift Polite Conv. 182 Well, since he 's gone, 
the Devil go with him and Sixpence ; and there's Money and 
Company too. 1708 Motteux Rabelais iv. xxxiii. (1737) '38 
There will be the Devil upon Dun. This is a worse Business 
than that t'other Day. c 1708 W. King Art of Love Hi. 82 
She'd run, As would the Devil upon Dun. 1709 Brit. Apollo 
II. No. 56. 3/2 At Play 'tis often said, When Luck returns— 
The Devil's dead. 1720 De Foe Capt. Singleton i. (1840) 
8 He that is shipped with the devil must sail with the devil. 
1738 Swift Pol. Convers. 13 It rain'd, and the Sun shoneat 
the same time . . Why, then the Devil was beating his Wife 
behind the Door, with a Shoulder of Mutton. Ibid. 159, 
I beg your Pardon : but tbey say, the Devil made Askers. 
Ibid. 200 As great as Cup and Can .. Ay, Miss; as great 
as the Devil and the Earl of Kent. 182a Bvron Werner 
v. i. 427 Father, do not raise The devil you cannot lay be- 
tween us. a 1832 Bentham Wks. (1838-43) X. 25 So fond of 
spending his money on antiquities, that he was always 
pulling the devil by the tail. 1840 Barham Itigol. Leg., 
l St. Dunstan The Devil, they say, 'Tis easier at all times 
to raise than to lay. 1846 Whately Rhetoric (ed. 7) Addi- 
tions 14 Various evasions and equivocations, such bs are 
vulgarly called 1 cheating the Devil '. 1855 Tennyson 
Maud 1. i. xix, I will bury myself in myself, and the Devil 
may pipe to his own. 1837 N. Y. Evening Post (Bartlett), 
There, you are now whipping the devil around the stump ! 
1892 Hon. E. Blake in Daily News 5 Aug. 3/4 Time enough 
to bid the Devil good morning when you meet him. 

O. Other phrases see under leading words, as 
to hold a Candle to the d. t the d. and his Dam, the 
d. in the Horologe, etc. 
III. attrib. and Comb. 

23. General combinations, a. ' devil ' in apposi- 
tion, as devil-god, -jailor, -monk, -porter, etc. Hence 
as vb. to devil-porter it, to be devil- porter. 

1605 Shaks. Macb. 11. Hi. ig He Deuill-Porter it no further. 
1610 Healey St. Aug. Citie of God iv. xvi, Such a rable of 
divill-gods. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII t 11. i. 21 That Diuell 
Monke, Hopkins. 1635-6 Shirley Maid's Rev. v. iii, My 
eldest devil-sister 1 1629 — Wedding' 111. i, Thy devil jailor 
May trust thee without a waiter. 1892 B. F. C. Costelloe 
Church Catholic 13 A Devil-giant coercing hapless lives. 

b. attrib. and objective genitive, as devil-hive, 
-master, -work ; devil-conjurer f -drawer, -driver, 
-extractor. 

1535 Coverdale Dan. ii. 27 The sorcerer, the charmer 
nor the deuell coniurer. 1682 Hickeringill Black Non- 
Conf. Wks. 1716 II. 42 The Pope would be a Devil-driver 
too. a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Devil-drawer, a sorry 
Painter. 1727 De Foe Syst. Magic \. ii. (1840) 51 Any 
sorcery or devil-work. 1749 Bp. Lavington Enthus. Meth. 
# Papists (1820) 319 These men, who are called enchanters, 
devil. drivers, and prophesiers. 1823 Bentham Not Paul 
321 Fear of the more skilful devil-master. 1849 South ev 
Comm.-pL Bk. Ser. 11. 400 They struggled till fire issued 
from eyes, nostrils, and mouth of the poor devil-hive. 1886 
Pall Mall G. 2g Dec. 6/2 A refusal to pay the fee charged 
by a 'devil extractor ' for the cure of a mental disease. 

c. instrumental and parasynthetic, as devil-bom, 
-haired, -inspired, -ridden, etc. 

1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 17 The Asse is .. 
phrased with many epithets .. as slow .. idle, devil-haired. 
1829 Southey Sir T. More II. 108 Men become priest- 
ridden or devil-ridden^ i8«5o'Tennyson In Mem. xevi, You 
tell me, doubt is devil-born, i860 Lo. Lytton Lucilc 11. 
v, Scorn and hate . . are devil-born things. 1888 Catholic 
Press 16 June 125/1 A devil-inspired cult. 

d. objective, as devil- driving, etc. 

1707 J. Stevens Qucvedo's Com, Wks. (1709) 327 There is 
a Devil ferking Priest. 

24. Special combinations. Devil-bolt, a sham 
bolt (see 12); * a bolt with false clenches, often in- 
troduced into conti act-built ships 1 (Smyth Sailor's 
IFord-bk.) ; devil-carriage, -cart, a carriage for 
moving heavy ordnance; + devil- cleper {ods.\ 
one who invokes the devil, an enchanter ; devil- 
dancer, an Indian votary, akin to the Dancing 
Dervishes ; so devil-dancing ; devil-dare a. = 
Daub-devil ; devil-dealer, one who has dealings 
with the devil, a sorcerer; devil-in-a-bush, a 
garden flower, Nigella damascetta, so called ' from 
its homed capsules peering from a bush of finely- 
divided involucre ' (Prior) ; devil -monger = devil- 
dealer; devil-on-both-sides, a local name of the 
corn crowfoot {Ranunculus arvensis), in allusion 
to its prickly horned capsules ; devil on two 
eticke, a wooden toy in the form of an hour-glass 
or double cone, which is made to spin in the air 
by means of a string attached to two sticks held 
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in the hands; devil-shrieker, -skriker, local 
name of the Swift : see Devil 7 b ; devil-tree, 
an apocynaceous tree {Atstonia scholaris) of India, 
Africa, and Australia, having a powerfully bitter 
bark and milky juice ; devil- ward a. and adv., 
towards or in the direction of the devil ; devil- 
wise adv., after the manner of a devil ; devil- 
wood, Osmanthus amcricanus, N.O. Oleacese, 
a small N. American tree with wood of extraordi- 
nary toughness and heaviness ; devil-worship, 
the worship or cult of the devil, or of a demon 
or malignant deity ; so devil -worshipper, -wor- 
shipping ; devil-wort, a plant. Also Devil- 

B1RD, -DODGER, -FISH, etc. 

1894 Daily News 30 Nov. 7/5 The ' *devil-bolt ' swindle 
must have been the death of many a brave crew. 1828 
J. M. Spearman Brit. Gunner 50 *Devil Carriages, large, 
limber^ small. Ibid. 426 Devil carriage, 7 ft. ; Sling cart, 
5 ft. 6 in. 1797 Nelson in Nicolas Disp. VII. p. exxxix, 
I want . . two or three artillerymen to fix the fusees, and 
a *devil.cart. 138a Wyclif Isa. xlvii. 9 The huge hard- 
nesse of thi *deuel-cleperes. 1887 Pa ll Mall G. 14 Sept. 
1 4/1 They were followed by the *devil-dancers, who were 
terribly affected. ^1871 Mateer Travancore (1872) 214 Con- 
nected with this is what is called *d evil-dancing, in which 
the demoniacal possession is sought. 1857 tr. Dumas' Three 
Musketeers ii. 14/2 His soldiers formed a *devil-dare legion. 
1727 De Foe Syst. Magic 1. i. (1840) 32 The magicians were 
not all sorcerers and *d evil-dealers. 1767^ J. Abercrombie 
Ev. Man his own Gardener Index, *Devil-m-a-bush. 1815 
Elphinstone Acc. Caubul(iZ42) I. 95 A plant very common 
about Peshawer, which much resembles that . . called Devil 
in the bush. 1843 Lytton Last Bar. 1. vii, Those *devil- 
mongers can bake ye a dozen such every moment. 1878 
Britten & Holland Plant-n. 148 *Devil on both sides or 
Devil o' both sides, Ranunculus arvensis L. Bucks., Durh., 
Warw. 1864 Atkinson Prov. Names Birds, *Devil.skriker 
(Yorks.). 1866 Treas. Bot. 45 Alstonia scholaris, called 
*Devil-tree or JPali-mara about Bombay. 1837 Carlyle Fr, 
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with theirs. 1710 De Foe Cmsoe{tS^o) II. yi 138 Idolatry 
and *dcviUworsbip. 1727 — Syst. Magic 1. iii. 69 To intro- 
duce Devil-worship in the world. 1879 M. Conway De- 
vionology ff Devil-lore I. 137 The *devil-worshippers of 
Travancore to this day declare that the evil power ap- 
proaches them in the form of a Dog. 1726 De Foe Hist. 
Devil 11. xi. 333 Wormwood, storax, ♦devil-wort, mandrake, 
nightshade. 

25. The possessive, devil's, has somewhat spe- 
cialized uses as expressing things supposed to be- 
long to or be in the power of the devil ; hence it 
is used in opposition to God's, as devil* s martyr, 
Matins, Paternosters; and sometimes, like 
Devilish, as an intensive qualification of that which 
is evil, violent, or excessive. [Cf. F. un froid de 
diable, un vent de tons les diables.'] 

It is also used of natural or prehistoric works attributed 
to Satanic agency, as Devil's bridge, dike, Punch-bow t, etc. 

? xa. . Charter in Cod. Dipl. IV. 231 purgh 8es defies lore. 
1297 R. Glouc (1724) 475 Foure of the deueles limes, [h]is 
kni^tes hurde this. 1530 Palsgr. 214/2 Divelles worke, 
diablerie. 1675 Brooks Gold. AVj/Wks. 1867 V. 592 Balaam 
.. who was the devil's hackney. 1820 Scorr Ivanhoe xx, 
What devil's matins are you after at this hour? 1827 — 
friil. 16 Mar., 1 had the devil's work finding them. 1854 
Whyte Melville Gen. Bounce xv. (Farmer), His wives .. 
yowlin', and cryin', and kickin'up the devil's delight. 1859 

H. Kingsley G. Hamlyn v, We nad better be as comfort- 
able as we can this devil's night. 1863 Reade Hard Cask 

I. 278 (Farmer) What business have you in the Captain's 
cabin, kicking up the devil's delight? 1884 E. M. BeaL 
in Gd. Words May 323/1 The newly discovered 'devil's 
liquor \ starch. 

b. Special phrases. Devil's advocate (L.adv(h 
catus diaboli), one who urges the devil's plea 
against the canonization of a saint, or in opposi- 
tion to the honouring of any one ; hence, one who 
advocates the contrary or wrong side, or injures 
a cause by his advocacy ; so devil's advocacy ; 
devil's bedpost (see quots.) ; devil's bones, an 
appellation of dice ; devil's cow, a black beetle ; 
devil's darning-needle {U.S.) — devifs needle 
(see also c) ; devil's dirt, devil's dung, asafce- 
tida ; devil's dozen : see Dozen ; devil's finger, 
a belemnite ; devil's fingers, the star- fish ; devil's 
mint, a succession of things hurtful or offensive, 
as if the devil himself were at work coining them 
(Forby) ; devil's needle, provincial name of the 
dragon fly; 'Devil's Own 7 , a pet name of the 
88th Foot {the DeviVs own Connaught boys) ; also 
of the Inns of Court Rifle Corps of Volunteers; 
devil's sheaf: see quot. ; devil's tattoo: see 
Tattoo; devil's toe-nail, a belemnite. Also 
Devil's-bied, claw, etc. 

1760 Impostors Detected II. 128 By., playing the true 
part of the *Devil's advocate. 1885 J. Bonar Malthus l i. 7 
The father made it a point of honour to defend the En- 
quirer', the son played devil's advocate. 1887 R. Buch anan 
HeirofLinneW, Even the Socialist party regarded him as 
a devil's advocate, and washed their hands of him. 1854 
Maurice Philos. First Six Cent. (ed. 2) v. 119 The claims of 
Proclus to canonisation in spite of our *devil- advocacy. 
189a A. Birrell Res Judic. iv. 108 There is just enough of 
. . truth in it, to make it one of the most powerful hits of 
devil's advocacy ever penned. 1873 Slang Diet., * Devil's 
bed-posts, the four of clubs. 1879 N. $ Q. 5th Ser. XII. 473, 
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I have always heard the four of clubs called the devil's bed- 
post, and also that it is the worst turrvup one could have. 
1664 Kthkbedce Comical Revenge 11. iii (Farmer), I do not 
understand dice . . hang the 'devil's bones. 382a Scott 
Nigel xxiii, A gamester, one who deals with the devil s 
bones, 1688 R. Holme Armoury it. 313/1 Blind Beetles . . 
are generally known to us by the name of . . # Devils cows. 
g8$4 Putnam's Monthly June (Bartlett), Now and then . . 
a MevilVdarning-needle would pertinaciously hover about 
our heads. 1578 Lvte Dodoens il cxiL 304 Called . . in 
Englishe also Asia fetid* ; in high Douche Teufcls dreck, 
that is to say *DcuilIes durt. 1604 Dekker Honest Wh. 
Wks. 1873 II. 40 The *Divels dung in thy teeth I 1709 G. 
Smith Laboratory I. 237 Asa foci ida is sometimes called by 
the name of devil's dung. 1857 Thoreau Maine W. (s8g4> 
3x6 On Moosehead I had seen a large # devil's-needle half 
a mile from the shore. 1871 Stayblev Brit, Insectt 128 The 
swift approach of one of these glittering 'devil's needles'. 
1864 Riark Lemon Jext Bk. axs ^Farmer) At a review of the 
volunteers . . the "devil's own walked straight through- 
1893 Pall Mall G. as Jan. 2/3 'What! what 1' exclaimed 
his Majesty [George III. in 1803], 'all lawyers! nil law- 
yers 1 Call them the Devil's Own— call them the Devil's 
Own' . . the fighting gentlemen of the long robe have been 
the 1 Devil's Own ' ever since. 1496 Dives tf Paup. (W. de 
W.) v. Introd. 25/1 Make ye the poore men your frendes of 
the Meuyllessheyf eyther richesses of wyckednesse. 1847 
Ansted Anc. World ix. 100 The Belemnite has .. various 
local names (such as thunderbolt, 'devil's toe-nail). 

c. esp. in popular names of plants ; devil's 
apple, the thorn apple (Datura Stramonium) ; 
devil's apron, a popular name in the United States 
of species of Laminaria and other olive-brown 
sea-weeds with a large dilated lamina; devil's 
brushes, a general name for ferns in the ' Black 
Country ' (Hritt. & Holl.) ; devil's candlestick, 
the fungus Phallus impudicus\ the ground-ivy 
(Midland Counties); devil's club, a prickly aralia- 
ceous plant, Fatua horrida> found m the north- 
western U.S. ; devil's coach-wheel, d. curry- 
comb, corn crowfoot (Hants) ; devil's ootton, 
an East Indian tree, Abroma f the fibres of which are 
made Into cordage ; devil's darning-needle, 
Scandix Pecten Veneris ; devil's ear {U.S.\ a 
species of wake-robin (Arum) ; devil's fig, the 
prickly pear : devil's garter, the bindweed, Con- 
volvulus septum ; devil's horn, Phallus impudi- 
cus ; devil's leaf, a very virulent species of stinging 
nettle, Urtica urentissima, found in Timor; devil's 
oatmeal, d. parsley, wild chervil, Anthrisens syl- 
vestris\ devil's posy, ramsons, Allium ursmum\ 
devil's snuff-box, the puff-ball ; devil's stink- 
pot, Phallus impudicus. Also Devil's-bit, claws, 
milk. 

1846 Sow baby Brit. Bot. VI. 104 *Devil's Apple. 1858 
O. W. Holmes Aut. Breakf.-t. vii. {1883) 142 Washed up 
on one of the beaches in company with *d evil's- aprons, 
bladder-weeds, dead horse-shoes. 1891 Proc. R. Geog. 
Soc. Feb. 78 That unpleasant plant, growing to the hoight 
of a man's chest, known as tne *devil's club, and covered 
with fine loose barbed prickles. 1851 S. Juno Margaret (cd. 
2) 1 1, v. 66 There are berries in the woods, the scarlet *devil's 
ear and blue dracira. s 795 South ey Lett.fr. Spain (1 808) 1 1 . 
38, I saw the prickly pear, or as it is called here the "devil's 
fig. 1830 Ljndley Nat. Syst. Bot. 94 A nettle called daoun 
setan, or "devil's leaf, in Timor ; the effects %f which are 
said . . to last for a year, and even to cause death. 1883 
R.TuaNER in Gd. Words Sept. 589/3 The puff-balls are 
known in Scotland as * de'il's sneeshin' mills' (/devil's snuff- 
boxes). 3884 Cheshire Gloss., Devil's snuff-box, puff-ball. 

Devil (deVl, devil), v. [f. Devil sb.] 
1 1* To devil it : to play the devil, to act like the 
devil. Obs. 

1593 Nas he Christ's T. (1613) ss8 # In the euillcst of cuill 
functions, which is, in diuelling it simply. 
+ b. trans. To play the devil with, to ruin. Obs. 
1653 Benlowes Theoph. 11. xv, The Serpent devil'd Eve. 
c. allusive nonce-wd. 

1698 VANaauGH Prov. Wife iv. iv. 89 Lady B. The devil's 
hands 1 Let me go I Sir J. I'll devil you, you jade you 1 

2. trans. To grill with hot condiments. 

1800 [see Devilled a]. 1817 T. L. Peacock Melin- 
court xxiii, If the carp be not caught, let me be devilled 
like a biscuit after the second bottle. 1831 Trelawny Adv. 
Younger Son 1. 291 Come Louis, devil us a biscuit, a 3845 
Hood T ale of Temper vi, He . . felt in his very gizzard he was 
devill'd 1 3870 Ramsay Remin. iv. (ed. 18) 83 One of the 
legs should be deviled. 

3. intr. To act as 1 devil ' to a lawyer or literary 
man ; to do professional work for another without 
fee, or without recognition. 

1864 Athenrum No. 1931. 339/9 He devils for the counsel 
on both sides. s88o Social Notes 20 Nov. 343/3 This unjust 
system is termed ' devilling and those who appear in cases 
for which others are retained, at the sole request of the 
latter, are called 'devils', whilst the original holders of 
transferred briefs may be styled ' devilees/. . As long as 
briefless barristers consent to 1 devil*, so long will the abuse 
flourish, to the disadvantage of the public and the Bar. 
1889 Sat. Rev. 9 Feb. 159/3 He must have chambers and 
a clerk, or a share of both. He must be ready and willing 
to * devil '. 

b. trans. To do (work) as a * devil \ 
1887 Comk. Mag. Jan. 6a Allowing me to devil his work 
for him for ten years. 
C. To entrust to a ' devil ' or private deputy. 
1891 Leach Southwell Minster (Camden) 33 note, Of 
course he * devilled ' his duties, and equally of course the 
*devil ' neglected them. 
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4. trans. To tear to pieces (rags, old cloth, etc) 
with a machine called a devil. See Devilling *. 

f DevUa'de. Obs. nonce-wd. after masquerade. 

1775 Garrick Bon Ton 4 Coteries, Masquerades, and all 
the Devilades in this town. 

De*vil-bird. A name popularly given to 
various birds, from their appearance, flight, cry, 
etc. ; especially a. A local English name of the 
Swift ;« Devil 7 b. 

1885 Swainson /Vwr\ Names Brit. Birds 95 It is called 
. . Devil bird (West Riding). 

b. The Brown Owl of Ceylon (Syrniumlndi ani), 
1849 Pridham Ceylon 737 (V.) DeviTs Bird.. The wild and 

wailing cry of this bird is considered a sure presage of death 
and misfortune, unless [etc.]. i860 in Tennent Ceylon 1. 167 
Note, The brown owl, which, from its hideous yell, has ac- 
quired the name of the * Devil-Bird*. 1876 Ceylon II. 345 
The 4 oolanna ', or devil bird of the Sinhalese, whose horrid 
shriek at night terrifies the natives.. some think it is not an 
owl, but a black night-raven. 

c. A name of the East Indian drongo-shrikes, 
family Vicruridx. 

De*vil-dodger. humorous. [See Dodge v.] 
One who tries to dodge the devil (see quot 1893); 
also, a nickname for ranting preachers, or preachers 
generally. So De'vil-dodging" vbl. sb. and ///. a. 

179s Lackincton Mem. vi (D.), These devil-dodgers hap- 
pened to be so very powerful (that is, noisy). 1861 Under 
the Spell III. in So you have taken to 'devil -dodging', 
sermonizing, or whatever you call it. 1886 G. Allen Mai- 
tnie*s Sake 1. He has a rabid objection to the clergy— the 
black brigade and the devil-dodgers, he calls them. ibid. 
v, A pack of trumpery superstitious devil-dodging nonsense. 
1893 M . West Born Player 202 Unbiassed people who went 
to church in the morning and to chapel m the evening— 
devil-dodgers as they were coarsely called, who were deter- 
mined to be right one way or another. 

Devildom (deVldam). [f. Devil + -dom.] 

1. The dominion, rule, or sway of the (or a) devil ; 
exercise of diabolic power. 

1694 S. Johnson Notes Past. Lett. Bp. Burnet 1. 5 The 
true Art of spelling all the Oppressions and Devildoms in 
the World out of the pregnant word King. 1856 Mrs 
Browning A nr. Leigh 11. Poems 1890 VI. 73 A commina 
tion, or, at best, An exorcism against the devildom Which 
plainly held me. 3803 R- Kipling Many Invent. 307 It 
was witchcraft,— witchcraft and devildom. 

2. The domain of the devil ; the realm or estate 
of devils ; the condition of devils. 

1815 Coleridge in Pall Mall G. 37 May (1887) 5/2 De- 
pressed by day and wandering all night thro' the Sweden- 
borgian Devildom. 1818 Fa. A. Kembi.f. Let. in Record of 
Girlhood (1878) 1. viii. 226, I have been revelling in that 
divine devildom, * Faust '. 1847 O. BaowNsoN Two Brothers 
Wks. VI. 268 All motleydom and all devildom had broken 
loose. 189a T. Wright Blue Firedrake 197 Never surely 
were more repulsive hags in all devildom. 

Dovilee*. nonce-wd. See Devil v. 3 quot. 1 880. 

Deviless (deVl,es). [f. Devil + -ess : cf. F. 
diablesse.) A she-devil. 

a 1693 TJRQUHAaT Rabelais iv. xxvii. 326 There was not 
Angel, Man, Devil, nor Deviless, upon the place, who would 
not letc.j. 3761 Sterne Tr. Shandy (1802) III. xx. 318 
Though we should abominate each other ten times worse 
than so many devils or devilesses. 1881 Athenseum 9 July 
45/3 But a commonplace woman, with little of either the 
saint or the * deviless ' in her composition. 

Devilet fde-vVt). [f. Devil + -et.] 

1. A little clevil, in various senses. 

1794 Mathias Purs. Lit. (1798) 135 To meet the Printer's 
devlet face to face. 1841 De Quincey Homer Wks. 1862 
V. 307 To the derision of all critics, compositors, pressmen, 
devils, and devillets. a 1843 Barham Ingot. Leg., Truants, 
And pray now what were these devilets call'd ? These three 
little fiends so gay ! c 1876 Sir R. Burton in Lady Burton 
Life (1893) 1. 33 We boys became perfect devilets. 

2. The Swift ;=»Devilino 2. 

1828 Wilson in Blackw. Mag. XXIV. 377 The long- 
winged legless black devilet, that, if it falls to the ground, 
cannot rise again. 1828 Southey in Q. Rev. XXXVIII. 
238 The merry Dominican . . continued to eat devilets on 
fast days. 

De*vil-fish. A name popularly given to 
various large and formidable fishes or other marine 
animals ; especially a. In Great Britain, a large 
pediculate fish (Lophius piscatorius) also called 
Akgleu (q-v.), frog-fish, sea-devil, toad-fish. b. 
In U.S., a gigantic species of eagle-ray, Ceratoptera 
vampyrus, having expanded sides gradually passing 
into flappers or pectoral fins, the expanse of which 
is sometimes 20 feet. Less commonly, c. The 
Californian grey whale, d. The piranha of Uruguay, 
e. The octopus, cuttle-fish, or other cepbalopod. 

3834 Sporting Mag. XLIV. 94 That species, called by 
Dr. Goldsmith the Devil Fish. 1839 T. Beale Nat. Hist. 
Sperm Whale 351 Enormous sting-rays, or 4 devil fish'., 
from five to six feet across. 3860 Merc. Marine Mag.Wl. 
313 They [' California Grey ' Whale] have a variety of names 
among whalemen, as .. 4 Hard-head 1 , 'Devil-fish*. 186s 
Hulmc tr. Moquin-Tandon 11. iv. L 314 The Piranha or 
Devil-fish discovered by M.de Castelnau in Uruguay. .When 
any object is thrown into the water inhabited by the Piran- 
has, these fish immediately attack it. 2863 Russell Diary 
North Of South I. 208, I heard much of the mighty devil- 
fish . . The fish . . possesses formidable antennae-like horns, 
and a pair of huge fins, or flappers, one of which rises 
above the water as the creature moves below the surface. 
1867 Chronicle $ Oct. 669 The Devil Fish.. This giant of 
the Cephaloptera is simply a monstrous Ray ; and though 
Sea-Devil and Vampire are assigned to it as trivial names, 
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it . .is in no way formidable save from its enormous itrensth 
and hulk. 1883 G. L. Farei Fisheries Adriatic 185 Mylio. 
balis aquila L... Devil fish, Sea-Devil, Toad-fish. J885 
C. F. llouJEH Marvels Anitn. Life 162 (The squidl was 
found . . to fully justify its popular name of devil-fish. 1889 
Catholic Nervs 15 June 5/5 The octopus, popularly known 
as ' the devil f»h . 

De*vilhead. [sec -head ] «Devilhood. 

a 1350 Life of Jesus (ed. Horstm.) 499 (M3ti.) No deuel- 
hede I ne habbe in me. 1870 Mohris Earthly Par. III. 
iv. 300 A swallowing dread, A curse made manifest in 
devil-head. 

Devilhood (deVlhud). [f. Devil + -hood.] 
The condition and estate of a devil. 

x6i8 Wither Motto, Nec llabeo Wks. (1633) ui Except 
the Devill, and that cursed brood Which have dependance 
on his Devilhood. 1880 Swinburne Study ShaX-s iii. 173 
Her imperious and dauntless devilhood. 3894 J. Urand in 
Chicago Advance 24 May, A downward development toward 
devilhood. 

t De*vilified, ///. a. Obs. [see -it.] Made 
into or of the nature of a devil. 

164S Pag itt lleresiogr. Ep. Ded., Unpure Familists, who 
blasphemously pretend to he codified like God, whereas 
indeed they are devillified like their Father the Devil. 1647 
J. Heydon Discov. Fairfax^ a Devils and de vilified men 
would be glad to have any thing against him. 

So De'vilifier. 

1793 Regal Rambler 37 The cmendator, corrector, and 
DeviTifier. .of my bank. 

Deviling (deVl,irj). [f. Devil sb. + -llno or 
-INO ; the suffixes being here confounded.] 

1. A young devil; an imp or mischievous little 
creature. 

[iS75 G. Harvey £*//<rr-M.(Camden)g8 Close to thebritche 
like a Divelinge.] * j6i6 Heaum. & Fl. Knt. of Malta y. ii, 
And engender young devillings. 1672 R. Wild Declar. Lib. 
Consc. 9 His Divelings, the Officers and Clarks of that won- 
drous Kitchin. 1806 Southey in Ann. Rev. IV. S4° He 
received the little deviling in a basket. 3849 Sia J. Stepmem 
Feci. Biog. (1850) I. 310 The deviling .. was about twelve 
years old and looked exactly like any other boy. 

2. A local name of the Swift ; also of the Pied 
Wagtail. (See quots.) 

a 1825 For by East Ang. Voc. t Devilin, the species of 
swallow, commonly called the swift. 1816 Sporting Mag. 
XVIII. 312 The bird called a Swift .. more commonly a 
Devilin. 1837 MACGiLLivaAV Hist. Brit. Birds III. 614 
Black Marten, Swift, Dcveling. 1885 Swainsoh Prov. 
Names Brit. Birds 45 Pied Wagtail . . Devil's bird or 
deviling (Ireland). From the constant uncanny motion 
of its tail. Ibid. 95 Swift. .It is called Deviling (E. Angl, 
Lane, Westm.). 

3. The third or lowest vat used in the manufac- 
ture of indigo ; called in French diablotin. 

1731-7 Miller Gard. Diet. (ed. 3) s.v. Anil, The second 
is calPd the Battery .. And the third, which is much less 
than the second, is call'd the Deviling. As for the Name.. 
I do not see how it agrees with it ; unless it be because 
this Vat is deeper colour'd than the others. 

Devilish (deVMJ), a. [f. Devil + -ish.] 

1. Of persons : Having the nature or character of 
the devil ; like a devil in character or actions. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. iv. lxv.44 Bystyryngeofdisclaunderous 
and deuylysshe persones. a 1555 Latimeb Semi. (184s) 3 01 
What marvel is it, if they call you devilish persons and 
heretics? 1587 Turbery. Trag. T. (1837) 151 The divilish 
Queencs devise. 1604 Shaks. Oth. 11. i. 249 A diuelish 
knaue ! 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 8 A Monster not 
a little esteemed of amongst these Devillish Savages. 1653 
H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. xxviii. J13 Who.. censed those 
twodivelish Monsters. j868 Browning Ring * Bk. u 947 
We pronouoce Count Guido devilish and damnable. 

2. Of things, actions, or qualities : Characteristic 
of the devil ; worthy of or befitting the devil ; 
diabolical ; execrable. 

c 1496 Serm. Episc. Puer. (W. de W.) B iij, Euyll fasshened 
garmentes, & deuyllysshe shoon & slyppers of frensmen. 
j 526 P/'lgr. Perf (W. de W. 1531) 93 Whicbe is moost deuyl- 
lysshe synne. 1553 Eoen Treat. Newe Ind. ( Arb.) 18 They 
make certayne deuylishe gestures lyke vnto madde men. 
1631 Gouge God's Arrcnvs iii. 5 94. 360 The matchlesse, 
mercitesse, devilish, and damnable gun-powder-t reason. 1663 
F. Hawkins Youth's Behav. 87 *Tis of humane frailty to 
erre, but 'tis devillish to persevere in il. 1700 Burns Tarn 
O'Shanfer 127 By some devilish cantrip slizht. ^827 Pol- 
lok Course T. ix. 266 Indistinct and devilish whisperings, 
b. Expressing the speaker's strong detestation. 

1694 R. L'Estrange/VzWm ccexxaii. (ed. 6) 345 The Devcl- 
ish People would keep such a Snearing and Pointing at me. 
3800 Mrs. Hervey Mourtray Earn. II. xoi Hold your 
devilish tongue. 

3. Of or belonging to the devil. 

3526-34 Tindale \ Tim. iv. 1 Geue hedc vnto spretes of 
erroure and dyuelysshe doctrine. 1548 Hall Chron. 135 b, 
Therto by devilishe instigacion incensed and procured. 1562 
Bulleyn Bk. Sicke Men 75b, Ingratitude [is] sprong of a 
deuelishe petigree. 3864 Burton Scot Abr. 1. v. 287 So 
skilled in devilish arts of magic. 

4. loosely. Violent, virulent, terrible ; extremely 
bad ; enormous, excessive. 

x6sa Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. O653) 241 It is a divellish, 
deadly, coarse medicine. s688 R. Holme A rmoury 11. 198 /a 
I Lice] are devilish Biters, especially the little ones. 3738 
Swift Polite Convers. 387 Mr. N— got the devilishest tall 
in the Park To-day. 1831 Fonblajjque Eng. under 7 Ad- 
minist. (1837) 1 1. 93 The Six Acts, hurried, with such devilish 
speed, through Parliament. 3849 Thackeray Pendennis xl, 
She has a devilish deal more than ten thousand pound. 

5. Comb. 

3705 HicRERiNGtLL Priest-Cr. Wks. 3736 111. sso Such 
a Devilish-like Black-guard. 
B. adv. = Devilishly 2; excessively, exceed- 
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ingly, enormously : originally of things bad, but 
in later use a mere coarse intensive. 

1612 Rowlanos Knaue of Harts 14 Because wefinde.. 
Mony makes foolcs most diuellish proud in mind. 1631 
Massincer Beleeve as you list iv. iii, The cur is divelishe 
hungric. 1719 De Foe Crusoe (1840) I. xx. 351 Taking 
devilish long strides. 1768 Foote Devil on 2 Sticks i.Wks. 
1799 II. 251 They are devilish rich, devilish poor, devilish 
ugly, devilish handsome. 1807 Byron Let. to Miss Figot 
1 1 Aug., I should be devilish glad to see him. 1843 Lever 
J. Hinton via, Devilish pretty girl, that she is. 1886 
Stevenson Dr. Jekyll ii, I have seen devilish little of the 
man. 

t De'vilished, a. Obs. rare. [f. prec. + 
-ed ; or (?) with the suffix -ish — -z'se, -ize, as in 
ancntish, Anientise: cf. s\so publish.'] Demonized, 
possessed with a demon or 4 devil '. 

1601 Deacon & Walker Answ. to Darel 13 Dsemonizo- 
menos. .one Diuellished, or one afflicted, tormented, or vext 
with a Diuell. Ibid. 20 A man, hauing the spirit of an 
vncleane diuell . .a djuelished vncleane spirit. 1601 — Spirits 
fjf Divels 3g Demoniakes, or diuellished persons. 

Devilishly (deVl,iflt), adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] 

1. In a devilish manner, diabolically. 

1531 Tindale Exp. 1 John (1537) 18 We synne not 
diuellishlye agaynst the holy goost. 164a Fuller % Holy 
Prof. St. v. xi. 405 None but devils and men devilishly 
minded. 1830 Arnold Let, to Hare 24 Dec. in Stanley 
Lije I. vl 236 A devil's doctrine, certainly, and devilishly 
applied. 1878 E. Jenkins Havcrholme 47 The declaration 
. . has a touch of the devilishly humorous about it. 

2. Excessively, exceedingly : originally of things 
bad, but becoming at length a strong intensive. 

1668 Shadwell Sullen Lovers iv. How devillishly imper- 
tinent is this. 1687 Settle Refl. Dryden 13 The Poet lyes 
Divellishly if he tells you letc.]. 1782 Mrs. E. Blower 
Geo. Bateman II. 140 She's devilishly pretty. 184s Mrs. 
Carlyle Let I. I. 360, 1 think it devilishly well done. 

Devilislmess (deVl,iJhes). [f. Devilish + 
-ness.] The state or quality of being devilish ; 
diabolical or infernal character. 

1510 Palscr, 214/2 Divellyssbnesse, diablerie. 1549 Allen 
Jude's Par. Rev. 13 Very wicked and abhominahle super- 
sticions and diuillyshnes. 1620 Melton Astrolog. 80 The 
diuellishnesse of your Diuination. 1733 Lord M. in Swift's 
Lett. (1766) II. 185, I have betrayed to you the devilishness 
of my temper. 1844 Masson Ess., The Three Devils iii. 
£1856)74 Mephistophiles's nature .. complete, confirmed, 
irrevocable devilisbness. 

Devilism (de'v'ljiz'm). [f. Devil sb. + -ism.] 

1. A system of action or conduct proper to a devil; 
devilish quality. 

1652 Bp. Hall Rem. Wks. 11. (1660) 150 Did ever any seek 
for the greatest good in the worst of evils? This is not 
heresie, but meer Divilisme. 1691-8 Norris Pract. Disc. 
(1711) III. 173 To the highest pitch of Impiety, to the very 
ridge of Devilism. 1726 De Toe Hist. Devil (1822) 203 
Such a perfection of devilism as that of the Inquisition. 
1820 Examiner No. 619. 113A The deliberate devilism of 
the tortures. 189a Peyton Memorab. Jesus xvi. 451 The de- 
vilism in human nature is that which wants bread by which 
to live in the body, and seeks not the interests of the soul. 

2. A system or cult, the object of which is the 
Devil ; devil-worship. 

1773 E. Ives Voy. Eng. to India 317 The San jacks, .once 

Erofcssed Christianity, then Mahometanism, and last of all 
)evilism. 

tDevMity, Obs. In 6-7 divil(l)itie. [f. Devil 
sb. + -ity : formed with mocking reference to civil- 
ity and divinity.'] Devilism, devilry. 

1589 Marprel. Epit. Fiij, Whom the D. of diuillitie.. 
affirmeth to haue beene Arch, of Creet. 1598 R. Barckley 
Felic. Man iv. (1603) 317 A formal kind of strangers civilitie 
. .which, .may rather bee called Di villi tie. 1601 Deacon & 
Walker Answ. to Darel 113 These are but quick-sands 
wherewith you doe grauell your deepe skill of Diuillitie. 
1609 Bp. W. Barlow Answ. Nameless Cath. 3g [He] must 
also bee his Diuilitic Reader or Schoole-man. 

Devilize (deVl,aiz), v. [f. Devil sb. + -ize.] 

1. trans. To make a devil of ; to render devilish 
in character. (Cf. cationize.) 

1624 Bp. Hall Rem. Whs. (1660) 13 He that should deify 
a Saint should wrong him as much as he that should 
Divelli2e him. 1888 Chicago Advance 12 Apr. 232 The 
native heathenism of the Dark Continent deviftzed by rum 
from the # lands of Christendom. 

f 2. intr. To play the devil ; to act as a devil. 

1647 WAfl ° Sim P- Cobler 48 The worst they [Englishmen] 
doe, is to keep their Kings from Diverging, and themselves 
from Assing. 1720 T. Gordon Cordial for Loiv Spirits 6g 
Let loose his inclinations, and devilized with all his might. 

Hence Devilized ppl. a., converted into a devil, 
rendered devilish. 

1701 Flavel Husb. Spirit. (1770) 282 How full of devils 
and devilized men is this lower world. 1726 De Foe Hist. 
Devil (1822) 208 To consider human nature devilized. 1890 
J. Pulsforo Loyalty to Christ 1. 238 The highest and most 
reputable members of society . .have come through a devilized 
line of ancestry. 

DevilMn (deVlkin). [f. Devil sb. + - kin.] A 
little devil ; an imp. Also fig. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa fi8n) VI. 14 That a Beelzebub 
has his devilkins to attend his call. 1833 T. Hook Widow 
$ Marquess iii, Attendant devilkins of an inferior class, 
with hoofs, horns, talons and tails. 1851 D. Jerrold St. 
Giles xx ii, Now shout, ye imps I Scream, ye devilkins . . for 
it is done I 1893 Pall Mall Mag. II. 118 Black itch. 
'P g .J?? r ^ s » ^ by tnc stings of these imperceptible little 
devilkins. 

IT The following is an example of Devil 20 a, 
with ivhat-kins of what kind, what kind of. 
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c 1510 Robin Hood 290 in Arb. Garner VI. 430 What 
devilkyns draper, sayd litell Much, Thynkyst thou to be. 

Devilled (deVld), a. [I. Devil + -ed.] 

1. Possessed or afflicted with a devil : see Devil 
sb. 2 b. 

c 1550 Cheke Matt. viii. 16 In y* evening yei brought him 
mam y* was de veiled. Ibid. viii. 28 Veer mett him ij develds 
. . veri fiers men. Ibid. xv. 22 Mi doughter is ven evel de- 
veiled. 1645 Rutherford Tryal <fr Tri. Faith (1845) 47 
Ketttos daimonizelai, she is exceedingly devilled. 

2. Grilled with hot condiments. 

1800 Oracle in Spir. Pttbl. Jrttls. (1801) IV. 253 At half 
past two Ul ate a devil'd kidney. 1845 Disraeli Sybil iv. 
x, His table cleared, a devilled hiscuit placed before him, 
a cool bottle and a fresh glass. 1855 Mrs. Gaskell North 

S. xlii, The devilled chicken tasted like saw-dust. i88x 
J.- Grant Cameronians I. xviii. 276 An aroma of coffee and 
devilled bones. 

3. Prepared by a devil, or unrecognized profes- 
sional helper: see Devil sb. 5 b, c. 

1893 Atkenxum 5 Aug. 182/1 We imagine that Mr. Robin, 
son got his authors 1 devilled ' for him, for hardly any single 
brain could have extracted all this material. 

Deviller (de-vT,aj[). [f. Devil + -EK'.] a. The 
workman who attends to the machine called a 
' devil 1 in a cotton or other factory, b. The 
name of a machine used for the shaking of rags. 
C. A ' devil ' or literary hack. 

1874 Manch. Guardian 3 Aug. 6 The term is applied to 
those persons who tend hard- waste breakers in cotton manu« 
factories. The machines are termed devils, and in this 
district the person who tends them a deviller. 1885 Leeds 
Mercury 23 June 3 A rag-shaking machine called a * de- 
viller'. 1893 A thenseum 5 Aug. 182/1 Sometimes the delver, 
or 'deviller', nods. 

De*vil-like, a. and adv. [See Like : cf. De- 

VILLY.J 

A. adj. Like a devil ; diabolical. 

c 1470 Henry Wallace vm. 895 His dewyllyk deid he did 
in to Scotland. 1610 Healev St. Aug. Citie of God iv. 
xxxii, Devil-like Princes perswaded their people to their 
owne vaine inventions. 1722 Mrs. E. Haywood Brit. 
Recluse 73 With more than Devil-like cruelty. 1869 W. P. 
Mackay Grace % Truth (1873) 225 What a devil-like inten- 
tion ! 

B. adv. Like, or after the manner of a devil ; 
diabolically. 

1688 Bunyan Jerusalem Sinner Saved (1886) 129 Whu 
has.. thus horribly and devil-like contemned and trampled 
upon Him. 1717 L. Howel Dcsiderius 104 Themselves, 
Devil-like, are never the better for doing us this Mischief. 

Devilling (deVljirj), vbl. sb. [f. Devil v. + 

1. Working as a devil or hack : see Devil sb. 
5 b, c ; v. 3. 

1880 Besant & Rice Seamy Side xiv. 114 The young 
barrister was engaged in some devilling. 1888 Star 8 Aug., 
Devilling is the term used in the literary trade for sweating. 
1894 Westm. Gaz. 7 Feb. 8/1 After all, devilling at the 
Bar has the same consolation as fagging at school. First, 
you fag for others; but in the end you hava other devils to 
fag for you. 

2. Tearing to pieces by the machine called a 
devil. 

1891 Labour Commission Gloss., Devilling, the same pro- 
cess as willeying. 

tDevilly, devily, a. Obs. [OE. dtofillU % f. 
dtfofot devil + -Ik ^-ly contr. dtojlic, whence in 
ME. deoJUch, later devily : rarely in ME. with 
second /, develly. Cf. OHG. liufalllh, MHG. tin- 
vellich, ON. djofulligr.] «Devjlish. 

ciooo ^Elfric Horn. (Thorpe) 1. 102 (Bosw.) Mid deofclli. 
cum wi^lungum. Ibid. I. 62 Undergeat se apostol Sas deo* 
flican facn. c 117$ Lamb. Horn. 105 penne ma^e we fordon 
swa ba deofliche gitsunge. 1481 Caxton Reynard ^(Arb.) 73 
Alway to mysdo and trespace . . that is euyl ; and a deuely 
\yt[Flcm. een duu elide ven]. 1483 — Cato H iv b, Certaynly 
suche thought is wycked and deuylly. f 1485 Digby Myst. 
v. ii. heading, Entreth lucyfere in a deuely a-ray. a 1628 F. 
Greville Sidney x. (1652) 131 The devily characters of so 
tyrannical a deity. 

t De'villy, devily, adv. Obs. [f. as prec. 
+ -ly 2 .] Devilishly, diabolically, excessively (in 
a bad sense). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 14392 (Cott.) Ful deueli [v. r. deuelly] 
war bai Iuus thra, pair blisced lauerd for to sla, C1400 
Sowdone Bab. 265 Hie Dikes were so develye depe. .Ouer 
cowde thai nother goo nor crepe. Ibid. 2193 Ther to he 
was devely stronge, His skynne was blake and harde. 

De-vil-may-ca're, a. Also erroneously devil- 
me-care. [The exclamation devil may care ! used 
as an attribute.] Wildly reckless; careless and 
rollicking. 

[179% Regal Rambler 95 Deel care, said Dr. Leveller, loud 
enough to be heard.] 1837 Dickens Pickw. xlix, He was 
a mighty free and easy, roving, devibmay-care sort of person. 
[1858 M. Porteous Sonter Johnny 8 But deil-ma«care 1 my 
facts are clear.] 1858 Lytton What will he do li. ii, He. . 
looked altogether as devil-me-care, rakehelly, handsome, 
good-for-fi ought as ever swore at a drawer. 1861 Hughes 
Tom Brown at Oxf.xx. (1889) 103 A face radiant with devil- 
may-care delight. 1870 Miss Brouchton Red as a Rose u 3 
The salt of a racy, devibme-care wit. 1887 W. M. Rossetti 
Life of Keats yi, Without any aggressive or Mevibmay-care* 
addenda. 

Hence Devil-may-ca'reness {erron. -ca reless- 
ness) ; Devil-may-ca-rish a.j -ca'rislxness, 
-ca-rism, nona-xods. 

1833 Eraser's Mag. VII. 693 Similar attempts at a jaunty 
devibme-cartshness. X841 Tait's Mag. VIII, 221 From 
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them he dates that devil-may-carism, that recklessness of 
the world and the world's law. 1842 Lytton Zanoni iv. v, 
A devil-mccarish air. 1890 M«Carthv Fr. Rev. I. 22 The 
wantonness, the licence, the devil-may-care ness of the 
Regency. 1891 Blackw. Mag. CXLIX. 510/1 There was 
more of Hihernian dcvibmay-carc-lessness than of Saxon 
foresight. 

Devilment (deVlment). [f. Devil v. + -ment.] 
Action befitting a devil, or of devilish character ; 
mischief: also humorously like Devi lb y 4 b. 

1771 Contemplative Man 1. 130,! thought some Devilment 
or other would befal us. 1840 Thackeray Paris Sk.-bk. 
(1869) 64^ So little sign of devilment in the accomplishment 
of his wishes. 1843 Lever J. Hinton xxxi, Courtship, fun, 
frolic, and devilment. 1886-7 Proc, Amer. Convent, on 
Instruct. Deaf 220 A certain amount of superfluous animal 
spirits— devilment I hav2 heard it called. 

2. concr. a. A devilled dish, b." A devilish 
device or invention. 

177S Garrick in G. Colman's Posih. Lett. (1820) 309 Hot 
cakes and devilments at breakfast. 1871 StaJidard 20 Jan., 
Greek fire and fifty other molten devilments may be corus- 
cating among her chimney pots. 

f De*vilness. Obs. rare. [f. Devil sb. + -ness.] 
A thing diabolical or of demonic character, a 
demon: = Devilry j. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter xcv. 5 For alle goddes of genge 
deveTnesses ere ba. a 1448 Note in R. Glouc. Chron. (MS. 
Coll. Arms) (1724) 415 The monekes toke holy water, and 
drof a way the maner deuelnesse. 

Devilry (deVlri). Also 4 dewilry, 7 de- 
uillary. [f. Devil sb. + -by.] 

fl. A demon; a demoniacal possession. (Cf. F» 
diablerie.) Obs. 

c 1380 Wyclif Last Age of Chirche p. xxiv, ChafFare walk- 
ynge in derkenessis and myddais deuylrye bat is to seye 
antecrist. 14. . Prose Legends in Anglia VIII. 143 Temptyd 
of be deuelry bat walkes in derknesse. Ibid. 144 pis maner 
of denilry myghte not anoon be casten oute. c 1450 Mirour 
Saluacioun 2023 Fforto cast out Dyvelleres he gaf the auc- 
toritee. 1483 Cath. Atigl. 98 A Devylry. .demonium. 

2. Magical operation performed by the supposed 
help of Satan ; dealing with the Devil ; diabolical 
art. 

1375 Barbour Bruce iv. 690 Throu thair gret clergy, Or 
elhs throu thair deuilry. c 1425 Wvntoun Cron. ix. xxiv. 
48 Be Wichcraft or Devilry. 1583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. 
n. (1882) 5 Art magike, witchcraft, and all kind of diuelrie. 
1596 Dalaymple tr. Leslie^s Hist. Scot. I. 287 The king 
throuch the arte of Magik, Witchcraft, and aeuilrie was 
consumet. 1795 Southey Joan of Arc vti. $$6 Witch 
though she be, methinks Her devilry could neither blunt 
the edge Of thy good sword, or mine. 1867 Miss BaAODON 
Rupert Godwin III. iii. 44 By what devilry did he stumble 
upon the truth. 

3. Works or operation of the devil. 

15:33 Tindale Supper of Lord Wks. (1573) 463 They be 
proued starke lyes and very deuelry. 1581 Satir. Poems 
Reform, xliv. 316 Double sonnis of Detiilrie 1 a 1876 G. 
Dawson Biog. Led. 38 He fought for light against dark- 
ness, for God s truth against Devilry. 

4. Devilish action or conduct ; extreme wicked- 
ness, cruelty, or perversity ; wicked mischief. 

1637 Bastwick Litany x. 19 Greater cruelty., (to say 
nothing of deuillary, atheisme and popery) I know no 
where. 183 1 Carlyle Sart. Res. 11. viii, What devilry 
soever Kings do, the Greeks must pay the piper ! 1851 
Helps Comp. Solit. x. (1874) 180 Finding that such is the 
devilry of circumstances. 185a Thacxeray Esmond 1. xiv, 
I took to all sorts of devilries out of despair and fnry. 1870 
Daily News 24 Sept.j A sight of misery, chaos, disorganisa- 
tion, and general devilry. 

b. humorously. Reckless indulgence in mischief, 
hilarity, or daring. 

1840 Dickens Bam. Rudge Ixvii, A fellow . . who has the 
daring and devilry in him of twenty fellows. 184s S. C. 
Hall Ireland II. 340 The reckless devilry* of a former 
time, and the decent hilarity of the present. 1843 Lytton 
Last Bar. 1. i, Too sober and studious for such men-a^ arIns, 
devilry. 1887 Miss BaAoooN Lihe $ Unlike ix, what 
devilry has brought you here, in that get-up. 

5. A system of devils ; demon ology. 

1844 Masson Ess., The Three Devils iii. (1856) 80 The 
second part of Faast is devilry all through, a tissue of be- 
wilderments and devilries. 1871 Tylor Prim. Cult. II. 230 
The evil demon Aeshnia Daeva. .becoming the Asmodeus 
of the hook of Tobit, afterwards to find a place in the 
devilry of the middle ages. 

6. Devils collectively, a company of devils. (Cf. 
cavalry, yeomanry.) 

183a Examiner 453/2 The carrying-ofT of Don J nan was 
managed by the same identical red-and-yellow gauze winged 
devilry. 1856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics vm. ix, The swarm- 
ing devilry that everywhere attends bim. 

De'Vll's-'bird. A name popularly given to 
various birds. (See also Devil-bird. ) 

f 1. The Stormy Petrel, [app. transl. Fr. oiseau 
du diable."] Obs. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 18 Upon view of this Bird 
(which Sea-men improperly call Devils Bird) an infallible 
tempest and storme in lessc then two dayes, assailes the 
ship. 1832 A. Wilson Amer. Ornith. II. 383 They have 
been called Witches, Stormy Petrels, the Devil's Birds, 
Mother Carey's Chickens. 

2. The Yellow Hammer. 

1837 Maccillivray Hist. Brit. Birds I. 44s Yellow- 
Hammer.. Skite, Devil's-Bird. 

3. The Pied Wagtail. 

1885 Swainson Prov. Names Brit. Birds 44 Pied Wagtail 
. . Devil's bird or Deviling (Ireland). From the constant 
uncanny motion of its tail. 
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Devil's -bit. Herb. [A truntl. of med.I.. 
morsus diaboli, devil's bite, in Gcr. Teujcls-abbhz] 

1. A species of Scabious (Scabiosa sttccisd) t a 
common meadow plant wilh blue flowers, having 
a thickish prcmorse root ; also DeviVs-bit Scabious. 

<:i450 Alphita (Anccd. Oxon.) 121 Morsus diaboli. .ang. 
deue\le\sbite. 1568 Turner Herbal ill. 43 The devils bite 
is called in common Latine Morsus duxboli & succisa. 
1578 Lytk Dodoeus t. Ixxiv. no Deuels bit groweth in dry 
medowes. 1616 Surfl. & Markh. Country Farme 203 
Diuels-bit (so called, because it sheweth as though Ihe 
middle, or the heart of the root, were gnawed or bitten by 
some Diu«ll. .as though the Diuell did enuie the good which 
it bringeth vnto men by the incredible vertues that are 
therein). 1671-3 Grew Anat. /Coots 1. i. (1682) 61 That Plant 
superstitiously called Det>ils-bit I because the end of it li.e. 
the Root] seems to be bitten off. 1747 Wesley Prim. Physic 
(1762) 78 Half a Pint of strong Decoction of Devil's bit. 
1854 S. Thomson Wild Ft. m. (ed. 4) 247 The root which 
seems to be 'bitten* off is the natural appearance. .and. . 
has given rise to the appellation 'devil's bit scabious*. 

2. Ytllow Devir$'bity a composite plant, Apargia 
autumnalis, also called Autumnal Hawk-bit, fre- 
quent in meadows in aulumn. 

1758 Pultney in Phil. Tram. L. 514 Hawkweed with 
bitten roots, or Yellow Devil's-bit. 1779 Ligiitfoot Ft. Scot. 
(1789) 433- 

3. Transferred in U.S. to several American plants, 
having roots of similar shape, as Chamn'lirium 
lutcuntj the Blazing Star, N.O. Liliacete ; Liatris 
spicata, the Button Snakeroot, N.O. Composite. 
Swamp D., Pie lea triJoliala f a shrub or small 
t/ee, so called from its bitterness. 

Devil's books. An appellation of Playing 
Cards (also called by Swia Pluto's Books). 

1720 Swipt Intelligencer No. 4 fed. a) 43 (Farmer) Cards 
ere the devil's own invention, for which reason, time out of 
mind, they are and have been called the devil's books. {1730 
— Death <y Daphne 80 For cards, we know, are Pluto's 
books.) 1738 — Polite Convert, iii. 194 Damn your Cards, 
said he, they are the Devils Books. 1786 Burns Twa Dogs 
226 They.,wi' crabbit leuks Pore ower the devil's pictur d 
beuks. 1801 Sporting Mag. XVII. 144 They all voluntarily 
declared they would never more touch the Devirs Books on 
the Lonft Day. 1861 Thackeray Four Georges iv. (1876) 
119 What hours, what nights, what health did he waste over 
the devil's books ! 

Devil's claw. 

1. Naul. a. 'A very strong kind of split hook 
made to grasp a link of a chain cable, and used as 
a stopper (Smyth Sailor's WdM.). b. A grapnel. 

2. Conchol. A species of Scorpion shell (Ptero- 
ceras Scorpio) from the Indian Ocean. 

3. Devil's claws, Herb. a. The Corn Crowfoot ; 
b. The Bird's- foot Trefoil. 

1878 Bame a & Holland Plant-n. 148 Devils Clan's, 
(1) Ranunculus arvensis, so called from the dislike which 
farmers have for one of the worst of weeds and from the 
hooks which terminate each seed. Wight. (3) Lotus corni* 
c ulatus. Somerset. 

Devil's coach-horse. A popular name of 
the large rove* beetle [Gotrius o/ens), from the 
rearing and defiant altitude which it assumes when 
disturbed. The name is sometimes extended to 
other cock-tail beetles. 

1840 West wood in Cuvier'sAnim. Kingd. 506 Well known 
under the name of tbe Devil's coach-horse. 1850 Kavanagh 
Jrnl. in Bicg. (189 1) 86 Lots of scorpions, devil's coach, 
horses, and large spiders. i 1869 Blackmore LornaD. (1889) 
25 This atrocious tale of lies turned up joint by joint before 
her like a devil's coach-horse. 1881 W. E. NoRais Afatrim. 
111. iii. 51 One of those little beetles known to children as 
the devil's coach-horses. 

Devil's dust. 1. The flock to which old cloth 
is reduced by the machine called a devil ; shoddy. 
(Originally the dust made in this process.) 

1840 Cablyle Misc. (1857) IV. 339 (D.) Does it beseem 
thee to weave cloth of devil's dust instead of true wool ? 1851 
Gladstone Let. Ld. Aberdeen 7 Apr., Very like the cloth 
made in this country from what is called devil's dust. 1851 
Mayhkw Loud. Labour (1861) II. 30 The operation .. sends 
forth choking clouds of dry pungent dirt and floating fibres 
—the real and original 'devil's dust'. 1864 Athenaeum 
No. 1925. 364/3 Made up of as much devil's dust as flax. 

2. Applied rhetorically to dust or powder of 
devilish invention or use. 

1856 Fkouoe if hi. Eng. I. 42 [They] were to take care . . 
that cloth put up for sale was true cloth, of true texture and 
weight, .wine pure, .flour unmixed with devil's dust. 1883 
H. Smart Hani Lines \. (Farmer) The snow-white walls . . 
what a mess the devil s dust, as used by modern artillery, 
would make of them in these days. 

t Devil's gold ring. Obs, Popnlar name 
of a destructive caterpillar. 

1552 Huloet, Canker worme which creapeth».on cole* 
wortes. Some do call them the deuyls gotarynge, & some 
the cole wort worme. x6ox Holland Pliny I. 547 vutrgin. 
1611 Cotgr. , Vrbec, the Vine-Fretter, or Devill's Gold-ring ; 
a worm. 1693 Evelyn De la Quint. Compl. Card. Gloss., 
Der'ils Gold King, in French, Lisette, a sort of a Worm or 
Cater-pillar infesting the young shoots of Vines. 1783 
Aixswortii Lai. Did. (Morell) 1. s. v. Devil, The devil s 
gold ring (a caterpillar). 

Devil S-guts. Herb. A popnlar name of the 
Dodder (Cuscuta), from its pale slender stems 
which wind round and strangle other plants. 

1670 Rav Catalog. PI. Angl. 88 In Sussexia mstici et 
agricolae earn execrantur, odiosis nominibus Helhoeed et 
Devils gntt appellantes. 1878 Hritten & Holu Flant-n. 
VOL. III. 
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149 Devil's Guts, Cuscuta, various species, especially C. 
europ.ea. 

b. Transferred to the Bindweeds, Convolvulus 
arvensis and sepium t and the creeping Crowfoot, 
Ranunculus repens. 
1879 Miss Jackson Shropshire Wordbk. 
t De*vilshine. Obs. [In Ormin deofellshine, 
repr. OK. de'ojolsc/n, t diojol devil 4- seine a phan- 
tom, in comp. magic art, illusion.] A demon ; 
demonic power or skill: ~Deviluy 1, 2. 
a 1050 Ltber Scintill. vii. (1889) 35 Deofulscinnu [demonia] 
urh xebed beoS oferswybede, c iaoo Ormin 8110 And jet 
e dide mare inoh oft" deofellshine o life, c i»oo S. Eng. 
Leg. I. 2Q4/13 All false godes so beoth deuelschine, i-wis. 

DevilsMp (de-vVjip). [f. Devil sb. + -smp.] 
The office, condition, or quality of a devil. 

1644 Sir E. Derinc Prop. Sacr. C ij b, It were a devilship 
of mind to forge such report. 1871 H. Marshall For very 
Life t. v, Cleverness is an attribute of devilship as well as 
ofGodhood. 
b. humorously. As a title : cf. lordship. 

1624 Gee Foot out 0/ Snare 63 His Deuil-ship raues and 
struggles. 1668 Dryden Evenings Lot>e v. 1, Bless his 
devilship, as I may say. 1760 Impostors Detected I. 52 If 
her devilship of a wife of his was in such a hurry. 1885 I. 
Hawthorne Miss Ccuiogna iv. 45 His delectable little 
devilship, SeHor Asmodeus. 

Devil's milk. Herb. [tr. by Lyte of Ger. 
Teujelsmilch, Du. Duyvels tnelck.] A name given 
to plants with acrid milky juice, a. The Snn- 
Spurge {Euphorbia Helioscopia) and Petty Spurge 
{£. Peplns). 

1578 Lyte Dodoeus 111. xxxii. 363 We may cal it after the 
Greke Peplos, or following the Douche, Dyuels milke. 161 1 
FLoaio, Pepilio, Wilde-purcelaine, some take it for Diuels. 
milke or Pcty-spurge. 1783 Ainsworth Lat. Diet. (Morell) 
1, Devil's milk (herbs Tithymallus. 1878 Brut eh & Holl. 
Plant-n., Devil's milk . . Euphorbia Helioscopia. Middlesex, 
b. The Celandine, Chelidonium mains. 

1878 Britten & Holland Plant-n. ^ Yorkshire.) 

Deviltry (dev'ltri). [Corruption of Devilry : 
perh. after such words as harlotry, gallantry^ 
etc.] = Devjlby. (Dial. Eng. and U.S.) 

*i82< in Forby Voc. E. Anglia. 1825 J. Neal Bro. 
Jonathan III. 257 All sorts of bloated she things attracted 
by tbe sharp odour of his deviltry. 1827 J. F. Cooper 
Prairie II. i. 3 The imps will lie for hours . . brooding their 
deviltries. 1863 Reaoe Hard Cash Hii, Dr. Sampson rushed 
in furious. ■ There is some deviltry afloat.' 1876 Hollano 
Sev, Oaks xxiii. 334 What deviltry there is in it, I don't know. 
1893 Cath. News 5 Aug. 4/6 Imposture combined with a 
good deal of deviltry. 

Devily, var. of Devilly a. and adv. Obs. 

Devin'e, -al, -or, etc., obs. ft Divine, etc. 

t Devi'lict, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. devinct- 
us obliged, devoled, greatly attached, pa. pple. of 
devincire to bind fast, lay under obligations, f. de 
(De- I. 3) +vinclre to bind.] Bound, bounden. 

"573 Se. Acts fas. P7(i8m) 81 (J am -) The said lady being 
. . obleist and devint to be cairfull of bis hienes preserua. 
tioun. 1614 R. Wilkinson Paire Sertn. Ep. Ded. Aiijb, 
His majesties euer deuoted, and now of late more deuinct 
and nbiiged Chaplaine. 1643 Sir J. Spklman Case 0/ Affairs 
21 Devinct and obliged to the person of the King. 

Devious (df-vias), a. [f. L. dh'i-us out of the 
way (f. de— De- I. 2 +via way) + -ous.] 

1. Lying out of the way ; off the high or main 
road ; remote, distant, retired, sequestered. 

1599 H. Buttes Dycts drie Dinner I vii, They [wild 
swine] pigge, in desart, streyte, craggie and devious places. 
1667 Milton P. L. in. 489 A violent cross wind . . Blows 
them transverse ten thousand Leagues awry Into the devious 
Air. 1771 M rs. Griffith tr. Viaud y s Shipivreck 356 Where 
I thought .. to provide myself., better than in so devious 
and desolate a place as St. Marks. 1826 Scott Woodst. xi, 
Showing . . upon how many devious coasts human nature 
may make shipwreck. 1856 Kane A ret. Expl. 1. xx. 250 
These devious and untrodden ice-fields. 

2. Departing from the direct way; pursuing a 
winding or straying course; circuitous. 

1628 May in Le Grys tr. Barclay's Argent's 181 The foes 
disranked fled Through deuious paths, a 1633 Austin 
Medit. (1635) 6 r Neither had they, so devious a Journey, 
nor so long a time, to travell in. 1727-46 Thomson Summer 
80 The wildly-devious morning-walk. 1817 Coleridge 
Poems, * The Picture ', Alone, 1 rise and trace its devious 
course. 1874 L. Morris To an Unkntnwt Poet i, Along 
thy devious Usk's untroubled flow. 1887 Stevenson Under- 
iwods 1, xx. 42 Tbe river of your life I trace Up the sun- 
chequered, devious bed To the far-distant fountain-head. 

b. Of persons or moving bodies: Following 
a winding or erratic course ; rambling, roving. 

1735 Somerville Chase in. 344 But whither roves my 
devious Muse? 1744 Akensioe Pleas. Jmag. 1. 107 The 
lone career Of devious comets. z868 Lowell WilUnvs v, 
A shoal Of devious minnows wheel from where a pike Lurks 
balanced. 

3. Jig. Deviating or swerving from the straight 
way ; erring, straying. 

1633 Prvnne Histrio*M. 1. vi. xiL(R.X Whose heart Is so 
estranged from reason, so devious from the truth through 
perverse error. 1638 Cowley Lena's Riddle iv, Vet stil! 
this devious Error draws me backward. 1650 Canssins 
Ang. Peace 53 Those men .. precipitate themselves into 
devious enormities. 1847 Longf. Ev. 11. iii. 143 Like the 
sweet thoughts of love on a darkened and devious spirit. 

4. quasi -adv. With wandering or straying course. 
1782 Cowper Progr. Err. 60 Seek to .. lead him devious 

from the path of truth. 1784 — Tiroc. 309 To pitch the 
ball into the grounded hat, Or drive it devious with a 
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dextVous pat. 1848 C. B*onte % Eyre xxvii, I sought the 
Continent, and went devious through atl its lands. 

Hence Deviously adv., in a devious manner or 
course, with deviation ; Deviousnets. 

1717 Railey vol. II, Deviousness. twervingnes% or going 
out of the way. 1742 War burton Comm. Pope's Ess. Man 
Wks. 181 x XI. 34 God . . deviously turns the natural bias of 
its malignity to the advancement of human happiness. 1791 
I. Whitaker Gibbon's Dccl. $ F. 253 (R.) No words can 
fully expose the astonUhing deviousness of such a digression 
I as thu. 1842 C Whitehead E. Savage (1845) II. ix. 288 
Money that comes deviously into » man's pocket goes 
crookedly out of it. 1870 Lowell Study Wind.. Good word 
for Winter (1871)40 A nuthatch scaling deviously the trunk 
of some hard-wood tree. 

Devire, obs. form of Devoir. 
t DeviTginate, pa. pple. Obs. rare. [ad. L. 
devirginat-uSy pa. pple. of devirginare : see next.] 
I Deprived of virginity, deflowered. 

f 1470 Harding Chrou. lxiii. xx, And for they would not 
J be aeuirgynate, They slewe theim all. 1600 Ciiaiman 
I Mus.ru/ 111. Argt., Fair Hero, left devirginate, Weighs, and 
J with fury wails ner state. 

t DeviTginate, v. Obs. [f. L. devirgindt- 
ppl. stem of devirginate to deprive of virginity, 
I deflower, f. De- 1. 6 + virgin em virgin, maid.] 
trans. To deprive of virginity ; to deflower, violate. 
1 Also Jig. Hence Devi rgina ted a. 

1583 Stubbes Anat. Abut. I. (1879) 145 To deverginat 
Mayds, to deflour honest Wyues. 1624 Donne Serm. 11. 19 
That Virgin Soule devircinated in lhe blood of Adam but 
restored in the blood ol the Lamb, a 1639 W. Wiiately 
Prototypes 11. xxxiv. (1640) 157 Though Shechem had done 
the Maiden this wrong to devirginate her. 1654 Gavton 
Picas. Notes 111. viii. 120 Her devirginated Daughter, a 1680 
I R. Allestree Serm. (1684) II. 96 (L.) To make use of 
watchfulness over ourselves, that sin do not devirginate us. 

Devirgina~tion. [ad. L. devirgindtion em, 
n. of action from L. devirginat e : see prcc] The 
action of devirginaling ; deflowering of a virgin. 

1606 Holland Suet on. 192 Maidens, when they bee forced 
and suffer devirgi nation. 1650 Bulwer Anlhrofomet. 226. 
1704 D'Urfev Nt. Advent. 187 A devirgination Was justice 
upon this occasion. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Devirgination, 
the loss of the signs of virginity from sexual connection. 

Devi'rginator. rare. [a. L. ngent-n. from 
devirgindre to Devirginate.] A deflowerer, 
I ravishcr. In qnot.y^. 

1889 R. Ellis Comment, on Cat nil. lxii. 32 An attack on 
Night, the Devirginator, the foe of sun and daylight. 

Devisable (d/vai-zab'I), a. Also 6 devyaable, 
diuisable, 6-9 deviseable. [a. OF. devisable, 
that can be divided ; in AF. that can be assigned 
by will ; f. deviser to Devise.] 

1. Law. That can be devised or bequeathed, as 
real property : see Devise v. 4. 

[1292 Britton hi. xx. $ 7 Si . . le^ tenement soit devisable 
I par usage et eustume del lu, sicum est de burgages.] 
1535 Act 27 Hen. VIII, c. 10 i 1 By the common lawes . . 
landes, tenementes and hereditamentes, be not diuisable 
by testamenie. 1590 Swinbvrne Testaments 91 Whether 
come growing on fande morgaged, bee deuiseable. 1628 
Coke On Litt. 322 Tenements deuisable to another for 
\ life, or for yeares. 1755 Magens Insurances 1 1. 369 The 
I Shares in the capital Stock shall be transferrable and devis- 
able. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) I. 405 Uses were devisable, 
although at that time lands were not. 1847 Tait't Mag. 
XIV. 192 Genius and talent are not devisable possessions. 
I 1875 Poste Gains iil Comm. (ed. 2) 422 Land held in emphy. 
j teusls was alienable, devisable, descendible by intestacy. 

2. That can be devised or contrived ; contrivable. 
1649 Saoler Rights 0/ Kingdom 189(1*.) If there be no 

1 records, there is scarce devisaole a legal traverse or a trial. 
a 1677 Barrow Sertn. Wks. 1686 II. 36 Exceptions or cavils 
devisable by curious or captious wits. 1795 Jemima 1 1. 
39 Every devisable method for obtaining her. 1889 Mrs. 
Lynn Linton Thro' Long Night 11. ix, Any folly devisable 
by man. 

1 3. Of deceitful contrivance, of feigned nature. 

1659 Milton Civ. Poiver Wks. 1848 II. 547 The more they 
will, .find how false and deviseable that common saying is, 
which is so much relied upon. 

Devisal (d/v^i zal). rare. [f. Devise v. + -al. 
Cf. OF. devisailU device.] The act of devising ; 
contrivance, invention. 

1854 6 Patmore Angel in Ho. 1. 11. vi. (1879) 201 If aught 
of your devisal prove Too hard or high to do or be. 1875 
Whitney Life Lang. xiv. 309 Each word . . has its own 
place, mode, and circumstances of devisal. 

De viscerate (d/vrsfir^i), v. rare. [f. De- II. 
1 +L. viscera entrails 4- -ate 3.] To disembowel, 
eviscerate. Hence Devi'scerattd ///. a., Devi»- 
cera tion, < tbe removal of the abdominal viscera ' 
{Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Deviscerated, imbo welled. 

Devise (dfvai-z), v. Forms : 4-5 deuise-n, 5- 
deviae ; also 4 deuia, -iss, 4-5 dyuyse, 4-6 
deuyse, diuise, -yse, deuice, 5 dyuise, Sc. de- 
wice, dyuya, 5-6 deuye, dewyas^, ^V.dewyee, 
6 devize, Se. dewyisa, drwyae. \zJXSL*dcvise-r 
to divide, etc. « Pr. and OSp. devisar, It. divisare 
late pop.L. *divTsdre, freq. oidividfre to Divide, 
which by dissimilation became devisare in Romanic. 
The sense-development was far advanced before the 
word was taken into English ; OF. had tbe senses, 
' to divide, distribute, dispose in portions, arrange, 
array, dispose of, digest, order, form a plan or 
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design, invent, contrive, express or make known 
one's plan or will whence in later use, ' to confer, 
discourse, commune, talk, chat \ the last the chief 
sense in modern French. It, divisare has in Florio, 
i6n, the senses 'to deuise, to invent; also, to 
delude or part a sunder ; to disconrce, to talke or 
confer together ; to blazon armes ; also, to surmise, 
to thinke, to seeme vnto \] 

+ 1. trans. To divide ; to separate, part \ to dis- 
tribute. Obs. 

C1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 187 In bre parties to fight 
his ostc he did deuise. 1340 Hamfole Pr. Consc. 349 pis 
bilk .. In seven partes divised es. la 1400 Mortt Arth. 
1389 The knyghte one be coursere he cleveds in sondyre, 
Clenlyche fro be croune his corse he dyvysyde. 4:1400 
Maunoev. (Roxb.) xvii. 79 Inde es diuised in three partys. 
1483 Caxton Cato E v, A waye whyche is deuysed in thre 
wayes. 

t b. To separate mentally, distinguish. Obs. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 22929 (Fairf.) Wele can he deuise be tane 
fra pe tober. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 237/2 Tbou hast 
thought in thy corage . . how thou myghtest deuyse the 
reliques of eche. 

f 2. To arrange, set in battle array. Obs. 

c 1325 Coer de L. 3928 Kyn§ Richard • .devysyd hys hoost 
in the feeld. (Cf. quot. 1330 in sense 1.) 

f 3. To assign, appoint, order, direct, {absol. or 
trans, with simple obj. or obj. clause.) Obs. 

1303 R. Brunne Hand!. Synnc 9510 But he were .. In 
fonte stone and watyr baptysede As Iesu cryst hab dyuy 
sede. c 1325 & A B « 2 3 8 P cr pryuely in paradys his 
place watz devised. 137$ BARBOua Bruce vit. 265 As scho 
deuisit, thai haue done. 4:1420 Pallad. on Husb. in, 21 
Chiches sowe afore as I devysed. £1450 Merlin 58 What 
wilt thow that I do, for I will do euen as thow wilte devise. 
c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 374 He him baptysyd, And to 
him his name dyuysid. 1548 Hall Chron. 11 For this 
enterprise he devised a solempne justes to be . . at Oxforde. 
1597 Montgomery Clterrie # Slae 927 Cum on. .And do as 
we deuyse. 1606 G. W[oodcocke] tr. Hist. Ivstine 26 b, 
They were forced to deuise and let out their Citty vnto 
strangers. 

4. Law. To assign or give by will. Now techni- 
cally used only of realty, but formerly of all kinds 
of property that could be disposed of by will, = be- 
queath. 

[In medL. rfiw^>t?=testRmento disponere : see Du Cange. 
The primary sense was literally 1 to divide or distribute one's 
possessions ', hut the word had apparently passed into that 
of 'assign or ordain by will ' before its adoption in English. 
Cf. quot. 1375 in sense 5 b.] 

[1347 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) I. 44 (Will of Earl Warenne) 
Jeo devys a Isabelle de Holland ma compaigne mon anel 
dor.l 139S E. E. Wills (r882) 4, 1 deuyse to Thomas my 
sone, a bed of tapicers werk. c 1422 Hoccleve Min. Poems 
(1892) 219 Y to thee dyuyse Itwelles .iij\ a ryng brooch & 
a clooth. 1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 35 b, A man may 
devise by his testament hys lands and tenementes. 1647 
N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. lxii. (1739'* 126 Richard the first 
devised the Crown to King John. 1748 Richardson Clarissa 
(i8n) I.xix. 136 Giving up to my fathers controul the estate 
devised me. 1818 Cruise Dige\t (ed. 2) VI. 17 Persons under 
the age of twenty-one years are incapable of devising their 
lands. 1827 Jabman PowelCs Devises 1 1. 12 Lands or goods 
cannot be devised to superstitious uses, within stat. 23 
Hen. VIII. c. 10, by any means whatsoever. 1837 Act 7 
Will. IV <y 1 Vict. c. 26 § 33 Any person, .to whom any real 
or personal estate shall be devised or bequeathed, a 1845 
Stephen Laws Engl, (ed. 6) 1. 620 Where a man devises 
lands to his heir at law. 1862 Trollope Orley F. i. (ed. 4) 2 
This codicil . . devised a sum of two thousand pounds to 
a certain Miriam Elsbech. 1895 Pollock & Maitlano Hist. 
Eng. Law II. 336 The modern convention which sets apart 
' devise ' for 1 realty ' and ' bequeath ' for * personalty 

5. To order, appoint, or arrange the plan or de- 
sign of; to plan, contrive, think out, frame, invent ; 
a. something material, as a work of art or a 
mechanical contrivance. (Formerly including the 
notion i to construct, frame, fashion ' ; now ex- 
pressing only the mental process of inventing or 
contriving.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 9960 (Cott.) Suilk a hald .. neuer bes 
wroght wijt mans wijt, For godd him-self deuised it. c 1340 
Ibid. 831 1 ^Fairf.) J>is werk . . bou salle deuise hit in bi bo^t 
And borou salamon hit sal be wro^t. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. 
xxii. 331 Grace deuysede A cart .. to carien home peers 
sheues. c 1400 Rom. Rose 923 In his honde holdyng Turke 
bowes two, fulle wel devysed bad he. i486 Henry VII at 
York in Surtees Misc. (1890) 55 A convenient thing divisid 
wherby. .schall rayne rose water. i$z6 Pilgr. Per/. (\V. de 
W. 1531) 17 b, The moost .. delicate dysshes, that can or 
may be deuysed for a kynge. 1548 Hall Chron. 131 b, To 
tel. .what engynes were devised, what harneis was provided. 
1577 B. Googe Here&bacKs Husb. 1. (1586) 9 b, This Court 
I thus devised mee selfe. Ibid. iv. 173 Ponds for Oysters, 
were first devised by Sergius Orata. 1603 Knolles Hist. 
'Turks (1638) 187 More ingenious than his father in deuising 
warlike engines. 1784 Cowper Task 1. 211 The artist whose 
ingenious thought Devised the Weathcrhouse, that Useful 
toy ! i860 Tvnoall Glac. 11. xxx. 404 [An] instrument . . 
exceeding in accuracy any hitherto devised. 1863 Geo. 
Eliot Romola 1. iii, Marble inlaying and statued niches, 
which Giotto had devised a hundred and fifty years before. 
tfypCasseirs Techn. Ednc. IV. 62/2 The ingenuity with 
which be devised tools for . . lock-making. 

b. something immaterial or abstract, or a pro- 
duct of the mind. (The chief current sense.) 

« 1300 K. Horn 930 A writ he dude deuise, Abulf hit dude 
write. 1375 Barbour Bruce xx. 309 His testament deuisit 
he, And ordanit how his land suld be Gouernit. 14. . Lydg. 

Temple 0/ Gins 927 J>i woordis so deuyse, That she on be 
haue compassioun. 1530 Palsgr. 523/2, I can devyse 
a thing wel, but 1 can nat penne it. 1538 Starkey Eng- 
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land i. i. 12 Meruelus gud lawys . .deuysyd by man. i5SS 
Eden Decades {Arh.) 4% The mynde of man. .taketh pleasure 
in diuisynge or excogitatynge sume honest thynge. 1601 
Shaks. Jul C. 111. i. 246 Speake all good you can deuise of 
Caesar. 1661 Bramhall Just Vind. iv. 63 Then Pope 
Paschalis the second had devised a new Oath for Arch- 
Bishops. 1791 CowPEa Odyss. xiv. 600 So I.. the remedy 
at once Devised. 1833 Ht. Martineau Briery Creek v. 115 
Whatever occupation might have been devLsed for their 
leisure evening hours. 186a Sir B. BaooiE Psychol. Inq. II. 

iii. 105 It is impossible to devise any sanitary measures 
which would do all that is required. 1870 Lubbock Orig. 
Civiliz. iv. (1875) 167 Having devised words for father and 
mother. 

c. absol. or with clause : To contrive, plan 
{that . . ., hoiv . . etc., or to do something). 

c 1325 E. E. Allit. P. B. 1 100 Wel clanner ben any crafte 
cowbe deuyse. C1400 Rom. Rose 1362 At the last they 
devysed, That they wolde gone in tapinRge. c 1420 Pallad. 
on Husb. 1. 784 Dyversed wittes dyversely devyse. 1568 
Grafton Chron. II. 313 He.. devysed to set great taxes 
and impositions upon the people. 1598 Shaks. Merry IV. 

iv. iv. 27 Deuise but how you'l vse him when he comes, 
And let vs two deuise tu bring him thether. 1667 Milton 
P. L. vin. 207 How suttly to detaine thee I devise. 172$ 
Pope Odyss. ix. 377 Thus.. I thought, devis'd, and Pallas 
heard my prayer. 1832 Tennyson 4 Love thou thy land ' 
x, For Nature also, cold and warm., devising long. .Matures 
the individual form. 

T d. To design, draw, represent by art. Obs. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 280 In bis obir drajt ware deuysid 
a dusan of bestis. c 1400 Destr. Troy 1678 Twenty pase vp 
pight all of pure cristall, )?at were shynyng full shene shalkes 
to deuyse. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 11. 1. 31 That deare Crosse 
uppon your shield devizd. 

t 6. a. refl. To plan, determine, resolve. Obs. 

1393 Gower Con/. 111. 248 He all hole the cite lad Rigbt 
as he wolde him self devise, c 1430 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 
6342 De seruand sees many penys Lig on the toumbe, be 
him deuys To stele of bairn belyue. 

f b. intr. To resolve or decide upon. Obs. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Pref. 18 Lyke a man that 
had deuised upon it afore. 1598 Barckley Felic. Man iiu 
(1603) 161 Devising upon a man that might see this treason 
punished. 

f c. with inf. To design. Obs. 

1 714 Gay Skeph. Week v. 19 Of Patient Grissel I devise to 
sing. 

7. trans. In a bad sense: a. To plot, scheme, 
lay plans to bring about (evil), arch. (Const, with 
simple obj. or infin.) 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 9478 To deire hym with dethe he duly 
deuyset, With an arow. 1513 More in Grafton Chron. II. 
788 Under pretext of her dutie to Godward, she divised to 
disturhe this mariage. a 1533 Ld. Berners Hum Ixv. 223 
These .ii. traytours deuysyd and concludydthe deth of Huon. 
1633 G. HERntRT Tentpte, Sacrifice v, Forthirtie pence he 
did my death devise. 1791 CowrEa Iliad vm. 533 Devising 
..calamity to Troy. 1864 Tennvson Aylmer's Field 783 
And knew not what they did, but sat Ignorant, devising 
their own daughter's death ! 

b. To contrive or make up deceitfully or falsely ; 
to feign, forge, invent, arch, 

1513 More Rich. III t Wks. 56 Much mater was ther.. 
deuised to the slaunder of y J lord Chamberlain. 1605 Play 
Stncley in Simpson Sch. Shaks. (1878) 166, I cannot tell 
what to do. I'll devise some 'scuse. 1719 Freethinker No. 
109. T 2 The Eldest . . devised a monstrous Calumny to ruin 
his Brother. 1820 Southey Ode St. George's Day 1 The 
tales which fabling monks of old Devised. 1887 Bowen 
Virg. /Eneid iv. 51 Devise fair pleas for delay. 
T C. with obj. cl. % or absol. To feign, pretend. 

1600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 208 Incouraging them, 
sometimes devising that the French succours were on the 
way, sometimes shewing the.. forces to bee greater then 
they were. 1609 Hollano A mm. Marcell. xxx. iv. 386 If 
thou shouldest devise [fiuxeris] and say, That wilfully 
thou hadst murthered thine owne mother. 1610 — Camden's 
Brit. (1637) 8 Hc.deviseth first that this Brutus was 
a Consul of Rome. 

t 8. trans, (or absol.) To 4 contrive* successfully; 
to achieve, accomplish, ' manage \ Obs, 

1340-70 Alex. % Dind. 670 Hercules. .Diuisede here.. a 
dosain of wondrus. 1415 Hoccleve To Sir J. Oldcastle 511 
Thee hie as faste as bat thou canst dyuyse. 1553 T. Wilson 
Rhet. (1580) 214 [He] could not devise the makyng of some 
Letters, in his Crosse rowe. .wbereas before, .he wrote both 
fast and faire. c 159a Marlowe Mass. Paris 1. viii, Could 
we devise To get those pedants frum the King Navarre, 
That are tutors to him. 

1 9. To prepare with skill, make ready, provide, 
purvey. (Also absol.) Obs. 

c 1383 CHAucEa L. G. W, n$2Hypsipyle t Anoon Argus his 
shiopes gan devyse. c 1400 Lanjranc's Cirurg. 87 It 
sumcib bat a man divise be medicyn after be complexioun 
mai bee. c 1500 Three Kings Sous 182 The kynge was the 
best diuiser that any man coude fynde : he deuised not as 
a pore caitif, but as a kynge. 

1 10. trans, (or absol.) To conceive, imagine ; to 
conjecture, guess. Obs, 

c 132s E. E. Allit. P. B. 1046 Also red & so ripe & rychely 
hwed, As any dom myjt device of dayntyez oute. 1340 
Ayenb. 73 Ine belle bou sselt yzi mo zoi^es banne me moje 
deuisy. c 1330 Will. Patent* 2985 Makende pe most ioye bat 
man mi^t deuise. c t^olpomydott 94 Full riche, I wot, were 
hyr seruice, For better myght no man devyse. 1592 Shaks. 
Rom. $ jfut. in. i. 72, 1 do protest I neuer iniur'd thee, But 
lou'd thee better then thou can'st deuise : Till thou shall 
know the reason of my loue. 1754 Edwards Freed. Will 
11. v. 53 If Liberty don't consist in this, what else can be 
devised that it should consist in. 1814 Mad. D'Arblav 

WandererV. 358 Little enough devizing I should ever meet 
with [etc.]. 

+ 11. intr. (or trans, with obj. cl.) To think, 
meditate, consider, deliberate. Obs. 
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c 1400 Deslr. Troy 4938 Ses now your seluyn. . And deuys 
of bis dede as you dere think, c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 
441 1 He deuysed what he suld do. c 1533 Lo. Berners 
Huon exxii. 435 Thus as ye haue harde Huon deuysyd by 
hymselfe at the fountayne. 1548 Hall Chron. 105 Vieuyng 
the cite and devisyng in what place it was best assautable. 
1598-9 E. Foroe Parismus 1. (1661) 34 Thus by devising 
what should be become of him she could enjoy no quiet nor 
content. 

+ 12. trans. To consider, scan, survey, examine, 
look at attentively. Obs. 

c 1320 Sir Beues 3872 )?e castel ase he 3ede aboute, For to 
diuise be toures stoute. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xix. 273 He 
shulde ar he did any dede deuyse wel be ende. a iioo-50 
A lexander 5099 Sone as Ws princes of pris bis pisty 11 had 
deuysid. 0470 HEHaY Wallace Hi. 101 The worthi Scottis 
. .Dewysyt the place. 1509 Barclay Shyp o/Folys (1570)9 
Behulde vnto your prince : Consider his sadnes, his honestie 
deuise. 

+ b. To perceive, discern, observe. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 9895 (Gott.) Baylis has bis castel^ thre, 
wid wallis thrinne, semly to se, As 3e sal siben here diuyse. 
a 1400-50 Alexander 3053 Sone as ser Dary it deuysid, and 
se3is his foke faile. ^1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 1148 That 
no man youre counsel devise. i6zo Shelton Quix. iv. vii. 
II. 88 We Phoebus may devise Shine thro' the rosal Gates 
of th' Orient bright 

+ 13. To set forth in detail, recount, describe. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 8979 (Cott.) Salamon be wys, His dedes 
coth naman deuis. c 1300 K. Alis. 7377 N'is no nedc heore 
armes to devyse. 1393 Gower Con/. I. 206 And tho began 
he to devise, How he the childis moder fonde. 1481 Caxton 
Myrr. 1. iv. 16 We shal deuise to yow herafter the fourme 
of the world and the facyon. 1513 Douglas AZneis xm. ix. 
1 10 Lang war to devys Thair hasty fair, thair revellyng and 
deray. 0570 Pride $ Lowl. (1841) 18 And foorth they 
went, as I shall you devise. 

+ b. intr. or absol. To give an account. Obs. 

C1400 Row. Rose 888 His beaute gretly was to preyse: 
But of his robe to devise I drede encombred for to be. 
C1430 Pilgr. Ly/ Manhode 1. c. (1869) 54 Ryght as grace 
dieu spak and diuised of these belles. 1601 K. Johnson 
Kingd. ff Commiv. (1603) 194 Hitherto have we devised 
of Siam and Pegu (as they stood) before the comming of the 
Portugals into India. Ibid. (1603) 207 Of whose originall 
and fortunes.. it shall not bee amisse to devise. 

+ 14. To confer, commune, discourse, converse, 
talk. Obs. [So in mod.F.] a. reft, 

C1477 Caxton Jason 34 b, And we shall deuise us togeder 
of oure auentures. ^1489 — Blanchardyn xvi. 52 The 
proude pucelle. .talked and deuysed her self sore harde and 
angerly wyth her maystres. 
+ b. intr, 

c 1477 Caxton Jason 51 b, Knowyng that he was moche 
pensif. .he deuised to him of many thinges and meruailes. 
1530 Palsgr. 514/2, 1 devyse, I talkc or fynde comunycacion. 
a 1533 Lo. Berners Huon xx. 54 Afterthey had dynyd and 
deuysed too gether a grete space. 1596 Spenser State Irel. 
2 Let us . . a little devise of those evils, by which that 
country is held in this wretched case. 1600 Holland Livy 
xlv. xii. 1208 He answered that he would devise with., 
his friends and consider what was best to be don. 1614 
Raleigh Hist. World v. iii. § 1 His father, and other 
friends, had long time deuised of this busioesse. 
+ C. trans, with cognate obj. 

1538 Starkey England 1. i. 25, I schal now at thys leser. . 
some thyng wyth you, Master Lvpset, deuyse, touchyng the 
ordur of our cuntrey and commyn wel. 

Devise (d/varz), sb. Law. Also 6-7 device, 
[a. OF. devise, devis (in same sense) Romanic 
devTso, devisa, for L. divisns, and (late) divlsa, 
from ppl. stem of divider e to divide, distribute, 
apportion, also, in med.L., = disponere testamento, 
to dispose by will. In med.L., divisa was in 
common use = divTsio f originally ' division of 
goods by testament *, ' whence also the testament 
itself is called divisa [and divisid] ' (Du Cange). 
The same word as Device sb. t and formerly also 
sometimes spelt device ; the eventual victory of the 
form devise may be partly due to the influence of 
the med.L. divisa in wills, but is prob. more owing 
to the influence of the verb, and the close association 
of the sb. with it in this special sense.] 

The act of devising, apportioning, or assigning, 
by will; a testamentary disposition of real pro- 
perty; the clause in a will conveying this. 

•A gift by will of freehold land, or of such rights arising 
out of or connected with land as are by English law classed 
with it as real property, is called a devise. A gift by will of 
personal property is called a bequest.' (Sir F. Pollock, 
Land Laivs (1887) v. 126) But this distinction is modern: 
cf. quot. 1641, and Devise v. 4. 

[1182 Henry II Will in Gervase of Cant., Notum facio 
quod apud \Valtham..feci Divisam meam de quadam parte 
pecuniae meae.] 

1542-3 Act 34-5 Hen. VIII, c. 5. §9 Any suche person, 
that shall make any . . deuise by his last will in writing. 
1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 35 b, He to whom such devise 
ys made after the death of the devisour, may enter in the 
tenementes. 1641 Termes de la Ley 114 Devise is where 
a man in his testament giveth or bequeatheth his goods or 
his lands to another after his decease. 1709 Case 0/ Heirs 
at Law to G. Monke 12 The Devise in that Will, by Chris- 
topher to his Dutchess. 176$ Blackstone Comm. I. 11. vii. 
84 It does not extend to devises by will. 18 17 W. Selwvn 
Law Nisi PrittsW. 8r3 The devisor wrote upon a sheet of 
paper a devise of land, and subscribed the paper, but did 
not seal it. 1841 Stephen Laws Engl. (ed. 6) I. 609 The 
law of testamentary disposition ..as it affects estates of 
freehold duration and tenure; or as it is commonly ex. 
pressed, the law of devises. 1858 Lo. St. Leoha ros H andy 
Bk. Prop. Law xx. 151 A general devise or bequest . . will 
pass any real or personal estate which you have power to 
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annoini in any manner you think proper. X876 Freeman 
Norm. Conn. V. xxiii. 329 For the first time in our story, 
a devise of the Crown made before the actual vacancy 
took effect. 1895 Pollock & Maitland Hist. Eng. Law 
U 33a In the year 1182 .. the king made, not indeed his , 
testament, but his division or device \divisam suam) of a n 
certain portion of his fortune. 

6 1589 IVttbnham Eng. Poeste in. xix. (Arb.) 241 No 
man can say its his by heritage, Nor by Legacie, or 1 esta- 
tours deuice. 1618 Kolton Ftorus it. xx. 157! he people., 
entring upon the whole estate, retained it . . by vertue of 
his device, and Testament, a 1616 Bacon Max. + Uses 
Com. Law xiv. (16361 58 If I devise the mannour of D. . of 
which at that time I am not seised. . ibis device is void. 

Devised (d/Voizd), ///. a. [f. Devise v. + 
-ED '.] Planned, contrived, invented, feigned, etc.j 
see the verb. 

x«i IIuloet, Deuiscd, cogitatus . . Deuised in thought, 
or purposed precisely, medttatus. 1553 T. Wilson Rhet. 
(1580) 179 Allegories, and darke devised sentences. 161 1 
IJ18LE 2/V/. i. 16 Wee have not followed cunningly deuised 
fables. 1634 Canne Necess. Separ. (1849' .82 Worthily 
spenketh M. Perkins . .when men set up a devised worship, 
they set up also a devised God. a 1850 Calhoun Wks. 
(1874) IV. 26 What is it but a cunningly devised scheme, 
to replenish the treasury of some of the states. 

Devisee (dMvzt'). Law. [f. Devise v. + -ek.] 
The person to whom property is devised by will : 
see Devise v. 4. (Correlative to devisor.} 

»54*~3 Act 34-5 Hen. VIII y c 5 $ 17 The right and title 
of the donees, feoffes, lessees, and deuisees therof. 160a 
Fulbeckr 2nd Ft. Para//. 33 The deuisee cannot take the 
goodes without the deliueric of the executor. 1767 Hlack- 
stone Comm. II. 108 If the devise be to a man itnd his 
assigns, without annexing words of perpetuity, there the 
devisee shall take only an estate for life. 1813 Examiner 
8 Feb. 95/3 The nephew was to be heir or devisee and 
legatee of., the uncle's property. 1875 Poste Gains 11. 
Comm. (ed. a) 227 In the language of English jurisprudence, 
Heir denotes a successor to real estate by descent, Devisee 
denotes a successor to real estate under a will. 

Devisely, obs. var. Divisely adv. 

Devrsenient. rare. [a. OF. devise ment, f. 
deviser to Devise : see -ment.] 

1. Description. (Cf. Devise v. 1 3.) 

C131S E > & At/it. P. A. 1019, l knew hit by his deuyse- 
ment, In be apocalyppez be apostel Iohan. As lohan 
deuysed ?et sa? I bare. 

2. The act of devising or contriving ; a device. 

1541 Wyatt Defence Wks. (1861) p. xxvi, For the invent- 
ing, for the setting forth, for the indictment, for devisement 
of the dilating of the matters. 1879 JS. Mosssl Spirit- 
Identity 97 App. 11. § 5 Cunning dcvisements of curious 
brains. 

Deviser (d/varzsi). Also 4 Sc. dewisowT, 
4-6 deuysour, 4-7 diviser, 6 dcuisour, deuy- 
sar, -er, 6-7 (9) devisor. [ME. devysour y a. AF. 
devisoitr**0$ '. deviseor, -eur, f. deviser to Devise. 
In mod.Eng. (exc. in a special sense : see Devisor) 
the suffix is changed into the common agent- 
ending -ER.] 

One who devises ; a contriver, inventor, framer, 
forger, plotter, schemer, etc. : cf. the verb. 

1513 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. cexxxi. 316 The prince of 
Wales was a mean bylwene them, and chefe deuysour therof. 
1538 STAaKEY England 11. iii. 80 Curyouse descanterys and 
deuysarys of new songys. 1571 Goldinc Calvin on Ps. vii. 
16 Devisers of mischeefe perish through their own devises. 
1577 Northbrooke Dictng (1843) 116 Who was the firsle 
deuisour of dyce playing I 1614 Raleigh Hist. World in. 
24 The deviser of the mischiefe against Cyrus. 1646 Sir 
T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. iii. 11 They are daily mocked 
into errour by subtler devisors. 167a Eachard Hobbet'sSiate 
Nat. (1705) 11 As very a deviser, as if you had found out 
gun-powder or printing. 1791 Cowper J Had iv. 398 And 
thou, deviser of all evil wiles! 1867 Freeman Norm. Conq. 
(1876) I. App. 629 The first deviser of the scheme. 

t b. One who makes ready, plans, or arranges 
(a feast, etc.) : cf. Devise v. 9. Obs. 

1375 Barbour Bruce xx. 72 Devysouris of that fest till be. 
r 1500 Three Kings Sons 18a The kynge was the best diuiser 
that any man coude fynde. 

t c. One who prepares the plans of a building, 
etc. ; an architect. Obs. 

1548 Patten Expcd. Scotl. in Arb. Garner III. 76 Sir 
Richard Lee Knight, Devisor of the fortifications to be 
made. 1581 Mulcastsr Positions xll (1887) 242 What 
should .. maryners, deuisours, architectes..do with latin, 
1647 Haward Crown Rev. 23 Devisor of the Buildings. 

Devising (d/Vai-zirj), vbl. sb. [f. Devise v. + 
-iyo 1.] The action of the verb Devise ; contriv- 
ing, planning, invention, etc. 

c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. (MS. B) 106 Aftere J>e devysinge 
of my symple wytt. 1530 Palsgr. 215/2 Devisyng, dents. 
1501 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 11. viii, That in them dod hath . . 
leu his intent to be accomplished by our diuisinges. a 1610 
Healey TheophrastuSy Neives forging ^636) 32 A devising 
of deeds and words at the fancy or pleasure of the Inventor. 
1879 McCarthy Own Times II. xxiii. 190 He sometimes 
rode in a curious little cab of bis own devising. 1885 
Bridges Nero 1. i. 2/2 The curse of life is ol our own de- 
vising, Born of man's ignorance and selfishness, 
tb. Conversation, talking (Devise v. 14). Obs. 

1586 B. Young Guazzds Civ. Conv. iv. 178 He thought . . 
such a companie ..would have passed the time in some 
manner of devising, and discourses, but now perceaved 
himselfe to be rather in a . . silent place. 

c. Law. The beqneathing of real property (De- 
vis k v. 4). 

1868 Rogers Pol. Econ. xvii. (1876)238 That which relates 
to the letting, devising, and settlement of land. 
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Devision, obs. form of Division. 

Devisor (d/v3l*z£i). Law. Also 6-7 -our. 
[a. AK. devisour f ~QV. devisecr, -eur, f. deviser to 
Devise. Formerly used in all senses Of the vb., 
for which Deviser is now the general form.] 
One who devises (real property) by will ; one who 
makes a devise. (Correlative to devisee.) 

1541-3 Acl 34-5 Hen. VIII, c 5 5 » After the death of 
any such owner or deuisour which shall make any such 
. .deuice by his last will in writing. 1574 [see Devise sb. j. 
1657 Si* H. Grimstone in Crokcs Rep. I. 476 The intent of 
the devisor. 1767 Blacks-tone Comm. II. 379 No after- 
purchased lands will pass under such devise, unless, sub- 
sequent to the purchase or contract, the devisor re-publishes 
his will. 1876 Digby Real Prop. viii. 351 No liability 
attached to the lands in the hands of the devisee for the 
debts of the devisor. 

Devisor, -our, obs. forms of Deviser. 
t Devitable, a. Obs.- 0 [f. U devitare Devite 
v. + -BLE.] 

17 17 Bailey vol. II, Devitable y easy to be shunned or 
avoided. 

Devitalize (drvartalaiz), v. [f. De- II. r 4- 
Vitalize.] trans. To deprive of vitality or vital 
qualities ; to render lifeless or effete. 

1840 I. Tavlor Loyola $ Jes. (1857) 359 The philosophy 
which is propounded to youth must be devitalized. 1861 
H . Macmillan Footnotes Page % Nat. 223 Those [persons]., 
being devitalized by other noxious influences, such as viti- 
ated air, defective sewerage, bad water, or an inadequate 
supply of food. 1869 [see Devive]. 1876 Contemp. Rev. 
XXVI 1 1. 729 This one incontestable fact of itself overthrows 
or devitalizes the entire doctrine. 1883 II. Drummonu Nat. 
Law in Spir. IV. (ed. a) 86 The biologist cannot devitalise 
a plant or an animal and revivify it again. 

Hence Devitalized, Devitalizing- ///. adjs. ; 
also Devi taliza tion, the action of devitalizing. 

1866 Reader 1 Sept. 770 Fungi . . flourish on . . surfaces. . 
which belong to devitalized beings. 1871 Sat. Rev. 1 Apr. 
398/2 New preparations of concentrated food .. to meet the 
^devitalization ' which seems increasing in what we suppose 
to be the well-nourished class of families. 1875 1 1. C. Wood 
Therap. (1879) 349 The poison exerts no destructive chemical 
or devitalizing influence upon the tissues. 187s B. W. 
Richardson Vis. Mod. Life 385 Devitalized air finds its 
entrance into human habitations. 

t Devita*tion. Obs. rare. [ad. L. devitation- 
cviy n. of action f. deviiare : see next.] Shunning, 
avoiding ; exhortation to shun : the opposite of 
invitation. 

16x4 T. Adams Devits Banquet 45 If there be any here 
that . . will venture himselfe a guest at the Deuils Banket, 
maugre all devitation, let him stay and heare the Reckon- 
ing. 1623 Cockeram, Deuitation, an eschuing. 

tDevi'te, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. devttdre to 
shun, avoid, f. De- I. 3 + vltdre to shun. Cf. Ix- 
vite ] trans. To shun. 

1549 Chaloner Erasm. Morix Enc. R iij a, I exhorle you 
. . to devite or shonne the company of hcretikes. 

1T nonce use. To ask not Jo do) : the opposite 
of invite. 

1833 Lamb Let. to Cary in Life $ Lett. Wks. (1865) 174 
I am deviled to come on Wednesdays. 

Devitrification (d/vMrifik^-Jan). [a. mod. 
F. devitrification (1803 in Halz.-Darm.), f. d£vi~ 
trifier: see next.] The action or process of de- 
vitrifying ; deprivation of vitreous character ; esp. 
change (of rocks) from a glassy to a crystalline 
condition. 

1832 G. R. Porter Porcelain <$• Gl. xvi. 317 heading, On 
the Devitrification of Glass. Ibid. 326 The devitrification 
was by no means perfect. 1865 Ecclesiologist XXVI. 269 
The process of de-vitrification in ancient painted glass. 
1879 Rutley Stud. Rocks x. 163 The development of micro- 
liths is one of the causes of devitrification in glassy rocks 
and in artificial glass. x88i J v 00 Volcanoes ix. 258 These 
glassy rocks easily undergo * devitrification '. 

Devitrify (dAd-trifai), v. [f. De- II. 1 + 
Vitrify; app. after F. dcvilrifier (1803 in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] trans. To deprive of vitreous qualities 
or properties ; to cause (glass or a vitreous sub- 
stance) to become opaque, hard, nnd crystalline in 
structure. Hence Devi'trifled ///. a. 

183a G. R. Porter Porcelain 4 Gl. 325 Experiments made 
lo devitrify stained glass taken from church windows. Ibtd. 
326 Glass, when devitrified, becomes a much more perfect 
conductor of heat and electricity. Ibid. xvi. heading, Power 
of devitrified glass to bear sudden changes of temperature. 
1879 Rutley Stud. Rocks x. 170 In most instances ihis 
impure or devitrified matter is opaque. 

Devrve, v. nonce-wd. [f. De- II. 1, after revive.} 
trans. To render lifeless, devitalize. 

1869 Owen in Microsc. Jml. May 294 Organisms which 
we can devitalise and revitalise— devive and revive— many 
times. 

Devize, obs. form of Devise. 

Devocalize (dA^ kabiz), v. [f. De- II. i + 

Vocalize.] trans. To make (a vowel or voice con- 
sonant) voiceless or non-sonant. 

1877 Sweet Phonetics 142 1 \V\ often becomes (bh) and even 
(v\ which, when a voiceless consonant follows, is devocalised 
[to/3. »888 — Eng. Sounds 18 The more primitive Sanskrit 
usage, .devocalizes finally only before a pause or a breath 
consonant. 

Hence De vocalization. 

1879 Sweet in Trans. Philol. Soc. 484 Before voiceless 
stops there is always dc vocalization. 
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tDe*V0Cate» v. Obs. rare. [f. L. devoedt- 
ppl. stem of devocare to call off, away, or down, f. 
De- I. 1, 2 +vocare to call.] 

trans. To call down. 

(In quot. 1570 perhaps * lo make calls or demands ', if not 
a mbprint for derogate.) 

£1570 Preston Cambyses in Hail. Dodsley IV. 188 The 
Commons of you do complain, From them you devocate. 
1633 W. Struther True Happiness 52 Superstitious wor. 
shippers thinke by their prayers, as charmes, lo devocat and 
draw God out of heaven. 

t DevOCa*tion. Obs. [n. of action f. L. devoc- 
are: see prcc. and -ation.] A calling down or 
a way. 

16J3 Cockeram 11, A Calling downe, deuocation. 1661 
Rust Origen in Phenix (1721) I. 33 All cnrporeal Pleasure 
having something of Confusion and Disturbance in it, 
together with a strong magical Devocation of the Animad- 
version of the sense of il. 1680 Hallywell Melampr. 07 
(T.)To be freed and released from all its [sorcery's] blandish- 
ments and flattering advocations. 

Devoid (dAoid), a. Also 5-6 devoide, 
-voyde, 5 *vode, 6 -voyd. [Originally pa. pple. 
of Devoii> v., short for (or collateral variant of) 
devoided: see next.] 

With of : Kmpty, void, destitute (of some attri- 
bute) ; entirely wilhout or wanting. (Originally 
participial, like bereft, and, like the latter, only 
used predicatively, or following ils substantive.) 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 3723 Devoid of pride certaine she was. 
1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy 1. v, So is my meaning cleane 
devoyde of syn. c 1465 Pol. Ret. * L. Poems ( 1866) 2 Devode 
of vices. 1509 H awes Conv. Sivearers 47 Go lytell treaty e 
deuoyde of eloquence. 1530 Pa lscr. 310/1 Devoyde, with- 
out or delyvered of a thyng, vnyde. 1603 Knollms Hist. 
Turks (1638) 101 He by speechlesse, deuoid of sence and 
motion. 1660 Uoylr Arw Exp. Phys. Mech. xxxiii. (1682) 
126 Though it be not quite devoy'd of all body whatsoever. 
176a Falconer Shipivr. hi. 181 A wretch deform'd, devoid 
of ev'ry grace. 1865 W. G. Palcrave A rabia I. 4 10 A very 
simple style of dress, devoid of ornament or pretension, 
b. without of : Void, empty, rare. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. 1. ix. is When 1 awoke, and found her 
place devoyd, And nought but pressed gras where she had 
Fyen, I sorrowed all so much as earst I joyd. 

tI)evoid,s>. Obs. or rare. Forms: 4-7 devoyde, 
4-6 -vode, 5-6 -voyd, -vyde, 5-7 -void(e, 4 5 
dewoyde, 5 -voyede, 6 -wod, -woyd, -wid". 
[a. OK. de-, desvoidicr, -vitidier, -voydcr, in mod. 
F. divider i f. de-, des- \\*. dis-) + vuide, mod. vide, 
empty. Cf. med.L. disvacuare, in same ?ense.] 

(In i5-i6th c- sometimes confused in form with Diviof.) 

f 1. trans. To cast out, get rid of, do away with, 
remove, expel ; to void. Obs. 

c 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. A. 15 Wyschande bat wele |>at wont 
watz whyle deuoyde my wjange. Ibid. Ii. 544 De-voydynge 
be vylanye ^at venkquyst his bewez. c 1400 Rom. Rose 
2929 Right so is al his woo fulle soone Devoided clene. 
a 1400-50 Alexander 4327 Auyrice & errogaunce & all we 
devoide. c 1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 45 Devoyde ho wortne- 
etone alle bydene. c 1485 Digby Myst. Ml. 787 We xal gete 
yow leches, ^ower pcynes to devyde. 1508 Dunbar I ua 
Mariit Went. 166, I sail the venome devoid with a vent 
large, And me assuage of the swalme, that suellit wes gret. 
1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. 45, 61. 63, 64. 
tb. To destroy, annihilate. Obs. 

c 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 908 For we schal tyne bis toun 
& traybely disstryc Wyth alle bise wyjez so wykke wyjtly 
deuoyde. a 1400-50 Alexander 3875 lo be deuownd 6c 
dcvoidid and vencuste for euire. 

+ c. To empty out, pour out, discharge. Obs. 

c 1450 Bk. Curtasye 718 in Babecs Bk. (1868) J23 For a pypc 
ber is insyde so clene, J>at water deuoydes, of seiner schene. 
1513 Douglas /Ends xni. i. 10 The Latyn pepylL.gan 
devoid [7'. r. dcvodel, and hostit owt full cleyr Deip from 
lhar brestis the hard sorow smart. 

1 2. To vacate ; to leave. Obs. 

c 1325 Coer de L. 1228 He took hys doughter by the hand, 
And bad her swythe devoyde hys land. <ii45° L < Movie 
Arth. 1 1 67 There-fore devoytde my companye. »S4S 
Aberdeen Reg. V. 19 (Jam.) lie is ordanit to dewid the 
tovnn within xxiiij houns. 

f b. reft. To withdraw (onescln. Obs. 

a 1400 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 243, I am with aow at alle 
tymes whan 5c to councel me calle, But for a short ty me 
myself 1 devoyde. IS35 Stewart Cron. Scot.\\. 123 Or 1 ha 
culd diuyde thame of that land.Tha war baith tane and last 
bund fit and hand. . 

t C. intr. (for refi.) To go away, withdraw. 

e 1485 Digby Myst. v. 380 Here lucyfere devoydeth, and 
commyth in ageyne as a goodly galaunt. 1497 in Phil. 
Trans. XLII. 421 That they devoyd and pass with 
thame. e . 

t3. trans. To avoid, shim ; to get out of the way 

°iSoo Ha wes Past. Pleas, xxxv. xviii, I ful swyftly dyd 
geve back ful oft. For to devoyde his great strokes unsoft. 
1530 Palsgr. 515/1 It shatbebarde to devoyde this mater t 
ce seroytforte chose de euiter ceste tnatiere. 

1 4. To empty ; to make void or empty. Obs. 

a 1400-50 Alexajider 2938 Alexander, .clekis vp be coupe 
& putis in his bosom. Anobire boll was him bro^t & bathe 
he deuoydid. c 1430 Lydc in Turner Dom. A rchit. 1 1 1. 39 
The canell scoured was so clene, And deuoyded into secrete 

b. To empty, clear, rid, free (of). Obs. 
c 1450 Holland Howlat 519, I sal devoid the of det, Or do 
in the place, e 1500 Lancelot ion Now help thi-self at neid, 
And the dewod of euery point of dred. 1535 Stewart Cron, 
Scot III. 163 To devoid Scotland Of Inghsmen. 154 s 
Pr Masse 80 How* coulde the bread and wyne f erve lo hyi 
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purpose, yf they were utterly divoided of theyr acco.stumed 
nature? 

f 5. To render void or of none effect, rare - . 

1601 Bp. W. Barlow Defence 225 Least.. the Apostles 
labour, by their carelesse leuitie, or carnall securitie, should 
bee deuoyded and abased. 

6. To make devoid ; to divest, rare, nonce-zvd. 

1878 N. Amtr. Rev. CXXVI. 372 In any minds, so de- 
voided of their religious sentiments. 

t Hence Devoi'ded ///. a., divested, made void. 

c 1430 Lydg. Bochas 1. ii. <i544> 4 b » As a prince devoyded 
of all grace Against God be gan for to compasse. 1605 
Timme Querstt. 1. iii. 10 Those things which are made by 
arte, .are deuoided of all sense and motion. 

t Devoi'der. Obs. rare ~ K [f. Devoid v. + 
-er = OF. type desvuideor, of which the fem. des- 
vuideresse, devoyderesse, is recorded by Godefroy.] 
An expeller, a driver out. 

14. . Lydg. Temple 0/ Glass 329 O blisful sterre. .deuoider 
of derknes. 

Devoir sec below), sb. Forms : a. 3-6 dever, 
(4 deverre), 4-5 devere, (5 deveer, -yr, -ire, 
-yer, dey ver, deffere, 6 debuer). /3. 4-6 devor, 
4-7 devour, 5 divour, 5-6 devoure, 5-7 Sc. de- 
vore, 6-7 deavour. 7. 5- devoir, 5-7 devoire, 
devoyr(e, devoyer, 6-7 devoier. [ME. dever t 
a. OF. deveir (*Pr. dever, Sp. defer, It. devere, 
dovere), substantive use of pres. inf. of verb:-L. 
debet e to owe. In Eng. the stress was shifted from 
(deve'r) to (de'ver, dever), and this subsequently 
often spelt devour, devor, deavour : cf. Enpeavouk. 
In the 15th c, and esp. by Caxton, the spelling was 
often conformed to Parisian Fr. devoir, though, 
even thus, the stress was still often on the first syl- 
lable, devoir being treated merely as a variant spell- 
ing of de'vor, de'vour. De'ver occurs as late as the 
Psalms of Sternhold and Hopkins ; but the English 
tradition of the word died out before 1600, leaving 
devoir, in 16- 17th c. often anglicized as devoyer, 
but now commonly treated as if adopted from 
modern French, and pronounced v d^vwa r, devw^u, 
de'vwji) ; though it would be more correct, his- 
torically, to pronounce it (de'vai) as in endeavour.] 

1. That which one ought to do, or has to do ; 
(one's) duty, business, appointed task. (Chiefly 
in phr. lo do one's devoir), arch. 

0. a 1300 Cursor AI. 21901 (Cott.) All liueand thing on sere 
maners dos pair deuer [v. r. deuerre]. c 1315 Shoreham 54 
And 3yf hy [clerkes] douth wel hare dever Ine thysse heri- 
tage. C1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810)71 Als knyght did 
his deuere [rime austere], c 1400 Des/r. Troy 234 Do pi 
deuer duly as a duke nobill. c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Alanhodex. 
xli. (1869) 25 To do alwey my dcueer. 1462 Daubf.ney in 
Paston Lett. No. 452 II. 103 The Lords . . thynk they do 
ryght well her devyer, and be worthey moche thanke of the 
Kyng. 

/3. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xiv. 136 Tit he haue done his 
deuor and his dayes iourne. a 1470 Tiptoit Cxsar'w. (i53°) 
5 Doyng ihe devoure of myne oflyce. 1489 (MS.) Barboi r 
Bruce xi. 430 Thai stalwardly sail stand, And do thair 
deuour as thai aw. 1552 Abp. Hamilton Catcch. (1884) 35 
Do your devore and dewtie. a 1605 RIoNTGOMERtE Fly ting 
443 Whan thae dames deuoutly had done their devore. .Of 
that matter to make remained no more. 1606 Holland 
Sucton. 56 In the Cirque he brought forth to doe their 
devour Charioteers, Runners and Killers of savage beasts. 

v. a 1430 (MS.) Chancer Man of Law's 7\, Head-link 38 
lEllcsm.) Thanne hane ye do your deuoir attc leeste [so 
Hcngwrt, devoire Petw., deuer Corp. & Lansd., deuyr 
Canib., deuour Hark]. 1485 Caxton Chas. Ct. 29 He fay lied 
not to doo gretely hys deuoyr. 1573 Satir. Poems Reform. 
xxxix. 236 And Drurie deulie did his ful deuoir. 1589 
Grfkne Menaphon (Arh) 90 Deinocles commanded the 
deathsman to doo his devoyre. 1608 L. Machin Dumbe 
Knight i, What devoyre Drawes you within these lists? 
1682 N. O. BoilcaiCs Lntrin 11. 16 The Rhine shall first his 
streams mix with the Loire, E're 1 forget the sence of my 
Devoire. 1738 Wauburton Div. Lcgat. I. 28 Exactly per- 
form to one another the Devoirs of Citizens. 1828 Scott 
F. AT. Perth viii, I think the Knight of Kinfauns will do his 
devoir by the burgh in peace or war. 1875 \V. S. Haywaro 
Love agst. World 37 Did my worthy bi other do his devoir 
as a gallant knight should ? 
f 2. That which one can do, (one's) utmost or 
best ; endeavour, effort. Chiefly in phr. to do one's 
devoir, to put oneself in devoir = to do what one 
can, to endeavour (to do something;. Obs. 

o. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. xii. 2, 1 have do my deuer be 
dowel to teche. C1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 659 in 
Babees Bk. (1868) 162 Jhis y shalle do my devere To enformc 
yow. 1482-8 Plnmpton Or/*. 59, I shall put me in dever 
to fullfill your intent. 1537 T. Cumftun in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
Ser. 11. II. 91, I have.. don my debuer accordyng to the 
teneur of hit. 1549 62 Sternholo & H. Ps. xxii. 26 And 
those that doc their deuer To know the Lord shall prayse 
his name. 

/3. C1400 Song Roland 498 Trist us neuer If we in this 
mater do not our deuour. 1451 Paston Lett. No. 114 1. 154, 

1 . .wol put me in devour for to execute your comaundements. 
1502 Arnolde Chron. (1811)240 Lerne of me and do thy besy 
deuor From my folke al ran en todisseuor. 1513 More Rich. 
Ill, NVks. 66/2 He woold doe his vttermost deuor to set the 
realm in good state. 1533 — Answ. Poy sotted Bk. ibid. 
1072/2 Wening that his owne deuour wer in vaine, 1664 
Flodden F. iii. 22 Your deavours here are all in vain. 

y. 1470-85 Malory A rthur vn. xxiii, I am moche behold* 
ynge vnto that knyght, that hath put soo his body in deuoyre 
to worshippe me and my courte. 1509 Barclay Shyp of Folys 
(1874) 11. 251 Doyngehis deuoyr for the same ay to prouyde. 
c 1534 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (.Camden 1844) 15 The Dnkc 
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of Bedford exhorted them to defend with all their devoire 
the dignitie and high reputation of King Henry. 1602 
Marston tfMel. 11. Prol., May we be happie in our 
weake devoyer. 1671 Mrs. Behn Forced Afarrtage I. iv, 
No, my Erminia, quit this vain devoir, And follow Love 
that may preserve us all. 
f 3. Service due or tendered to any one. Cos, 
1:1386 iMSS. after 1400) Chaucer Pars. T. ?6go (Ellesm.) 
As Reson is and skile it is that men do hir deuoir ther as it 
is due [v. rr. deuoire, devoyre, deuere, deuyr]. 1502 yrd. 
Crysten Afcn <W. de \V. 1506) 11. v. 98 Yf . . she yeldeth the 
dcuoure of maryage ayenst her wyll. 1590 -Marlowe Edw. 
II, v. i, To do your highness service and devoir. . Berkeley 
would die. 1642 Chas. 1 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. in. (1692) I. 
633 [They] shall in no wise be excused of their Service and 
Devoiers due of their said Lands and Possessions. 1698 
Fryer Acc. E. India «$• /\ 46 It may be wondred why the 
French did not assist us.. the reality is, they offered their 
Devoirs, but we must equip their Ships. 1742 Young A Lift. 
vi. 292 Monarchs, and ministers, are aweful names ; Who- 
ever wear them, challenge our devoir. 
4. A dutiful act of civility or respect ; usually in 
//., dutiful respects, courteous attentions, addresses ; 
chiefly in phr. to do or pay one's devoir (s (to some 
one). (The current sense.) 

0. ^. 14.. Epiph. in Tuttdale's Vis. 107 That he hym selffe 
[Herod] wold after goo Vnto the chyld and hys deyver doo. 
a 1845 Hood Faithless Nelly Gray w, He went to pay her 
his devours, When he'd devoured his pay ! 

y. 1513 Bradshaw St. Wcrbttrge I. 655 This royall mary- 
age was soleinpnysed . . Theyr frendes, cosyns redy on 
euery sydc To do theyr deuoyre. 1669 Dryden Wild 
Gallatit iv. i, I beseech your ladyship instruct me where 
I may tender my devoirs. 1673 — Aiarr. a la Alode 11. 1, 
O, my dear, 1 was just going to pay my devoirs to you. 1676 
Shauwell Virtuoso u i» He's come to pay his devoir to you. 
1754 Richardson Grattdison Let. 14 Oct., I am come down to 
pay my devoirs to Miss Byron. 1 hope for acceptance. 1782 
European Rlag. I. 248 She ..resisted the devoirs of the 
tender and pious Lord George Gordon. 1816 I. Scott Vis. 
Paris 37 In the inn-yards of our great North-road, when 
the passing coachmen pay their devoirs to the expectant 
chambermaids. 1873 Browning Red Cott. Nt.-cap 141 When 
he paid devoir To Louis Quatorze as he dined in state. 1880 
Disraeli Ettdym. Ixiv, Prince Florestan paid his grave de- 
voirs, with a gaze which seemed to search into Lady Roe- 
hampton's inmost heart. 

+ 5. //. Moneys due; dues; duties. Obs. 

UtfoAct 34 Ediv. ///, c. 18 Paiant lourcustumes& autres 
devoirs au Koi. 1378 Act 2 Rich. //, Stat 1 c. 3 Custumes, 
subsides et autres devoirs de Calays.] 1502 Arnoloe Chron. 
(181 1) 125 The said William Herris sued a plee from the 
courte Xpian too the court of Rome in a cause of deuors 
hanging bewixt con Alis Doughtirlawe of R. S. and the 
said William. 1503-4 Act 19 Hen. VI f, c. 27 § 1 The K inges 
duetie called the devours or Custume of Calays. 164 1 
Termes de la Ley 116 b, (tr. quot. 1378] Customes and sub- 
sidies, and other devoires of Caleis. 

t Devoir, v. Obs. rare. In 6 dever, devoyre. 
[f. prec. sb.] intr. and refl. --Endeavour v. 

1530 Palsgr. 514/2 1 dever, 1 applye my mynde to do a 
thing .. I shall devoyre my selfe to the best that I maye. 

Devoit, obs. Sc. form of Devoct. 

DevO'ke, v. Obs. rare***, [ad. L. devocdre 
(see Devocate) : after convoke, invoke, which go 
back to French originals.] 

1623 Cockeram, Deuoke, to call downc. 

Devolatilize : see De- II. i. 

t Devo'lt, -voti'lt, pa. pple. Obs. [a. Anglo- 
Fr. devoit = ¥. de'vohi, repr. L. devolfdus, pa. pple. 
of devolve're.] - Devolved. 

1531 Dial, on Laws Eng. 11. xxxvi. (1638) 124 If he.. pre- 
sent not, then the presentment is devoit [ed. 1721 devoulte] 
to the Patriark. 

+ De'volute, a. Obs. [ad. L. devolut-ns 
pa. pple. of devolvere : see Devolve.] Devolved, 
transmitted down. 

1460 Capgrave Chron. 53 Alisaundre rejoysed the kyng- 
dam of Babilon,that was thanne.. devolute to the kyngdam 
of Perse. 1513 More Rich. ///, Wks. 63 Y« right and title 
of [the crown of England]., is., deuolute & comen vnto y e 
most excellent prince y« lord protector. 1531 Dial, on Laws 
Eng. xxxi. (1638) 54 If a 1 itlc.be once devolute to the 
heire in the tailc. i6m R. Johnson Way to Glory 41 The 
monarchic of the Romans .. became devolute to Julian the 
apostate. [1721 St. German's Doct. tf Stud. 261 Specially if 
the collation be devolute to the Pope.] 

Devolute (de-vtfl'j/t), v. rare. [f. L. devolut- 
ppl. stem of devolvere : see Devolve.] 

1. trans. To pass or transfer by devolution; to 
Devolve. 

C1534 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden 1846) I. 127 At 
the lengthe the monarchic was devoluted to one onlie. 1S48 
Hall Chron. 182 The saied Crowne .. should immediatly 
bee divoluted to the Duke of Yorke. i$7&-6 Lambaroe 
Peramb. Kent (1826) 22g The right of the Advowson was 
devoluted unto him. 1386 Ferne Blaz. Gentric 3X The 
coat deuoluted to the bearer from his auncestours. 1891 
Pall A/all G. 28 July 2/2 The House will devise means of 
devoluting some of its work to more leisured bodies. 

2. intr. To lapse. 

1893 A. Kenealy Alolly % Alan 24 Some dusky potentate, 
whose entity and powers had devoluted through the ages. 

Devolution (dewliwjan). [ad. med. L. devo- 
lution-em, n. of action f. L. devolvere to roll down : 
see Devolve and -ion.] 
I. From the intrans. senses of the verb. 

1. lit. Rolling down ; descending or falling with 
rolling motion, arch. 

1623 Cockeram Deuolntion, a rolling downe. J695 \Voor> 
WAim AW. Hist. Earth t. (1723^ 57 Deterrations, or the De* 
volution of Earth down upon the Valleys, from the Hills. 
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Ibid. (1723) 257 This Deterration . . or Devolution of Earth 
and Sand from the Mountains. 

2. fig. The rolling or passing on of time ; descent 
or passing on through a scries of revolutions or 
stages, in time, order, etc. 

c 1630 Jackson Creed vi. xviii, The possible devolutions 
or alternations of the reasonable creatures from his antete- 
dent will to his consequent. 1651 Raleigh's Ghost 157 After 
a long devolution of years fulfilled. 2826 C. Butler Life 
Grotius !. 3 headings Boundaries and Devolution of the 
Empire of Germany during the Carlovingian Dynasty. 1841 
B lochia. Mag. L. 400 Everybody's price of corn must de- 
pend on this descent, or devolution as we call it, through 
ranges of different machinery. 1843 ibid. L1V. 541 The 
'devolution' of foreign agriculture upon lower qualities of 
land and consequently its permanent exaltation in price. 

3. Descent by natural or due succession from one 
to another, of property, or fg. of qualities, etc. 

i«|5 Uoall, etc Erasttt. Par. Pief. 11 By a moste just 
and right dcuolucion, and dyscent of inheritaunce of the 
crounes of Englande, Fraunce, and Irelande. 1590 Swin- 
burne Testaments 291 The legacie is lost without hope 
of deuolution thereof to the executors or administrators. 
a 1631 Donne in Select. (1840) 130 Now for the riches them- 
selves, .he may have them hy devolution from hispaients. 
X706 De Foe Jure Div. ix. 194 If Kings by Jus Divinum 
wear the Crown, By nat'ral Devolution handed down. 1827 
Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) HI. xiv. 95 The party of 
lord Danby.. asserted a devolution of the crown on the 
princess of Orange. 1842 Grove Corr. Phys. Forces {ed. 6) 
10 A force cannot originate otherwise than by devolution 
from some pre-existing force or forces. 

4. The passing of any unexercised right to the one 
upon whom it devolves if allowed to lapse. 

1593 Bilson Govt. Chris fs Ch. 349 To loose their right .. 
by devolution, when they neglected their time aboue sixe 
monethes. 1656 Blount Glossogr t Devolution..* falling 
into lapse. 1661 Bramhall Just. Vind. vi. 129 A thousand 
other artifices to get money. As provisions, Collations, 
Exemptions, Canonisations, Involutions, Revocations. 1707 
Heaane Collect. (Oxf. Hist. SocJ I. 337 An Empty Fellow 
..whom the Archbp. of Cant. Dr. Tennison, put into the 
Society upon the Devolution to him of that Power. 1712 
Ibid. III. 331 If it [election of Warden of New Coll.] be not 
determin'd within 12 Days there will be a Devolutioo. 1769 
Blackstone Comm. IV. 62 Vacating the place or office, 
and a devolution of the right of election for tbat turn to the 
crown. 1818 Hallam Alid. Ages (1872) II. 212 The popes 
soon assumed not only a right of decision, but of devolu- 
tion ; that is, of supplying the want of election, .by a nomina- 
tion of their own. 1872 Jervis Gallican Ch. I. lntrod. 23 
note, * Devolution 1 signifies the lapse of a benefice to the 
Pope, by reason of failure on the part of the patron to pre- 
sent a clerk duly qualified. 

f b. The passing of jurisdiction upon appeal. Obs. 

1593 Bilson Gmd. Christ's Ch. 11 All matters without ex- 
ception pertaine to Christ's tribunal originally, and not by 
way of devolution. #1676 Hale (J0> I he jurisdiction ex. 
ercised in those courts is derived from the crown of England, 
and the last devolution is to the king hy way of appeal. 
1706 tr. Dupins Eccl. Hist. \tthC. II. iv. xx. 36^ Nor shall 
any Devolution or Appeal be lodged with the Apostolical 
See. 1726 [see Devolve 3 b]. 
c. Sc. Law. (See quot.) 

1 861 W. Bell Diet. Law Scot I., Devolutiott is a term 
sometimes applied to the reference made by two or^ more 
arbiters who differ in opinion, to an oversman or umpire, to 
determine the difference. To confer this power on arbiters, 
an express clause in the submission is necessary. The term 
is also applied to the devolution of a purchase made under 
articles of roup upon the next highest offerer, on the failure 
of the highest offerer to find caution for payment of the 
price within the time limited by the articles. 

5. The passing of the power or authority of one 
person or body to another. 

1765 Blackstone Comm. I. 162 This devolution of power, 
to the people at large, includes in it a dissolution of the 
whole form of government established by that people. 1875 
Bryce Holy Rom. Emp. xiv. (ed. 5) 236 The complete 
exclusion .. of any notion of a devolution of authority from 
the sovereign people. 

6. Biol, (opposed to Evolution) : Degeneration. 

1882 H. S. Carpenter in Homilet. Monthly Sept. 688 If 
there be e-volution, there surely is de-volution, a degradation 
of the species. 1892 Pop. Sc. Alonthly XLI. 709 Psychical 
disease, the progress of which in contrast with evolution is 
called devolution. 

II. From the transitive senses of the vb. 

f 7. The action of throwing down. Obs. 

1663 Bp. Patrick Pared. Pilgr. 303 In those submissions 
and devolutions of ourselues before our Lord. 

8. fg. The causing of anything to descend or fall 
upon (any one) ; the handing (of anything) on to 
a successor. 

1621 Sanderson Serin. I. 169, 2. The suspension of his 
judgment for his time; 3. And the devolution of it upon 
Jehoram. 1702 C. Mather Alagn. Chr. v. 11. (1852) 255 
A devolution of certain burdens on the heads of such as 
were treated with it. 1858 Glaostone Homer I. 489 A de - 
volution of sovereignty either partial or total, by aged men 
upon their heirs. 

9. The causing of authority, duties, or the like 
to fall upon a substitute or substitutes; esp. the 
delegation or leaving of portions or details of duties 
to subordinate officers or committees. 

1780 T. Jefferson Lett. Writ. (1893) II. 305 Disappoint- 
ments which flowed from the devolution of his duties on 
Deputies acting without a head. 1878 N. Amer. hev. 
CXXVII. 180 To lighten the cares of the central Legis- 
lature by judicious devolution. 1880 Gladstone Sp. in 
Parlt. 28 Feb., The day when there may be wisely devised, 
and successfully carried through the House an important 
* and effectual measure for the devolution of such portions of 
its powers as may be safely devolved, with the view of 
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lightening its duties. 1888 — in Daily Xervs 6 Nov. 6/a 
Tney were passed by the Grand Committees— passed by the 
method of what is called devolution. 1889 G. FwufcAY 
Eng. Railway \$ The management of this great service is 
nothing more than a carefully arranged system of devolu- 
tion combined with watchful supervision. 

flO. AMl/i. «* Evolution 4 b. Obs. 
1690 Lkybourn Curs. Math* 343 Eduction of the Lesser 
Root by Devolution. 

Devolutive, a. [f. L. devote/- (see De volute) 
+ -1VK.] Of, pertaining, or tending to devolution. 

187a Jkhvis Catlkan Ch. 1. Introd. 76 Whether the afpd 
cotnme dabtts had a ' suspensive ', or only a 4 devolutive ' 
effect. 

Devolve (d/ty-lv), v. [ad. L. devolv-Hre to roll 
down, f. De- I. 1 rvolv^re to roll.] 
I. Irons. 

1. To roll down ; to cause to descend with rolling 
motion ; also to unroll (something rolled up), to 
unfurl (a sail), arch. 

c 1420 Pallad. on limb. xi. 497 Thenne hem to the 
pi esses they devolve. 1613 Cocker am, Deuohie> to role 
downe, 1641 Mervin in Rushw. Hist. Coll. 111.(1692) 1. 217 
These like Straws and Chips play'd in the Streams, until 
they are devolved in the Ocean of their deserved Ruine. ) 
1700 Prior Carmen Secnlare 283 Hts Thames, With gentle 
course devolving fruitful Streams. 1758 Murphy Orfhati 
0/ China 11. ii. 18 Where the Tanais devolves his icy tribute 
to the sea. 1765 Beattie Judgm. of Paris lix. Who. .All 
to the storm the unfetter'd sail devolve. 1846 De Quincev 
Syst. Heavens Wks. III. 171 Where little England.. now I 
devolves so quietly to the sea her sweet pastoral rivulets, 

Jig. 1610 Harrough Meth. Physick Pref. (1639) 2 Whose 
names are devolved and brought unto us by the succession 
of ages. 1830 Tennyson Character He spake of virtue . . 
And with, .a tack-lustre dead-blue eye, Devolved his rounded 
periods, 

T b. To roll over so as to cause to fall ; to over- 
turn, overthrow. Obs. 

c 1470 Harding Chron. xevm. iv, All his nacyon Deuolued 
were, and from tbeyr ryght expelled. 1608 Heywood Rape 
of Luercct v. iv, They behind him will devolve the bridge. 
a 1658 Cleveland Whs. (1687) 215 That pious Arch whereon 
tne building Mood, Which broke, the whole's devolvM into 
a Flood. 

f o. To roll away (front a person). Obs. 
1654 Gatakeb Disc. Apol. 10 He was solicitous to dcvolv 
and depel from himself, .the note of avarice, 
t d. To roll (to and fro). Obs. rare. 
1725 Pope Odyss. xx. 35 Ulysses so, from side to side de- 
volv'd, In self-debate the Suitors doom rcsolv'd. 

2. jig. To cause to pass down by the revolution 
of time {into some state or condition). 

1333 Bkllenden Z./V.V 1M1822) 145 AH the soumes, quhilkis 
war afore devolvit in dett, war commandit to be restorit to 
thair creditouris. 154s Jove Exp. Dan. xi. (R.) Thus was 
the worlde 47 yeris before Crystis birthe deuolued into the 
fourth monarchic called the Romane and last empyre. 1644 
Hunton Vind. Treat. Motiarchy viii. 57 That State was 
then devolved into a Monarchy by Conquest. 

3. 'fig. To cause to pass lo or fall upon (a person\ 
a. To cause to pass down by inheritance or legal 
succession {to another), 

1538 Leland I tin, VI. 31 The Dykes Landes by Heyres 
generalles is devolvid now to Mr. Goring and to Mr. Deringe. 
1590 Swinburne Testaments agi The legacie is not devolved 
to his executors, 1631 Weever Anc. Fun. Mori. 569 The 
inheritance diuolued "by marriage vnto the Maynards. 1650 
B. Harris ParivaVs Iron Age 20 They grew to be devolved 1 
under the House of Burgundy. 1751 Johnson Rambler 
No. 12 1 r s Students ..can seldom add more than some small 
particle of knowledge, to the hereditary stock devolved to 
them from ancient times, 

f b, To cause to pass (lo or into the hands of an- 
other) ; especially through the failure or forfeiture 
of the previous holders, Obs. 

1S79 If enton Cuieciard. 1. (1599) 6 They were diuolued to 
the sea Apostolike by the disposing of the la we?. 1602 Ft l- 
becke Pandectes 32 Tbe State being now.. deuolued to the 
dregges of the people. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 
1239 Pronouncing their lives, their goods .. to be confiscate 
and devolved unta the Emperour his cofers. 1621 Donne 
Seruu civ. VI. 21a By their connivence that power was de- 
wived into a foreign prelate's hand. 1690 Locke Govt. it. 
viii. (Rtldg.) 108 War. .naturally devolves the command into 
the king's . .authority. X7*6 Ayliffe Parergon 74 The Ap. 
peal operates the Effect ot a Devolution ; because it devolves 
the cause to a Supcriour Judge. 

f c. To cause to tail or alight (on or upon an 
objeel). Obs. 

1601 Holland Pliny ]]. 460 The denomination of these 
criminal) ludgcs .. being thus deuolued vpon them, there 
continued. 1649 Milton Eikon. 30 The King envying to see 
the peoples love devolv'd on another object 1667 — P. L. 
x. 13s Least on my head both sin and punishment., be all 
Devolv'd. a 1682 Sir T. Drowse Tracts 172 The last excuse 
devolveth the errour . .upon Croesus. 1703 De Foe Shortest 
Way w. Dissenters Misc. 429 When our Government shall 
be devolv'd upon Foreigners. 

d. To cause (a charge, duty, or responsibility) 
to fall upon (any one) ; esp. lo throw upon or de- 
legate to deputies dulies for which the responsibility 
belongs lo the principal. (Now a chief sense.) 

1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texit 316 AH affaires, .of the King's 
household, .shall be devolved upon his fidelity. 1641 Smeo 
tymkuvs Vind. Answ. x. (1653) 42 He gives this charge 
not to his Chancellor or Commissary, or any other man 
upon whom hte had devolved his power. 1754 Hume Hist, 
hug. I. xiv. 352 He was obliged to devolve on others ihe 
weight of government. 1 777 Robertson Hist.Amer.K 1783) 
1. 183 The Spanish court., was extremely willing to devolve 
the burden of discovery upon its subjects. 1818 Jas. Mill 
Brit. India II. v, ii. 354 The master. .becomes too weak I 



tu resume the power which he has imprudently devolved. 
1847 Auuison Law of Contracts 1. i. J 2 (1883) 114 Am«rc 
honorary churchwarden who . . devolves all the duties of 
this office upon a paid colleague. 1880 C. H. Pearson in 
Vietorian Rev. 2 Feb. 540 Those who, because they are 
too busy or too ignorant to discharge the higher duties of 
sclf-governmeut, have been glad to devolve them upon their 
representatives. 

t 4. To throw (a person) upon (some resource). 

1636 Wilson alias Knott Direction to be observed by N. M. 
ii. 17 If the true Church mayerrcwe are still deuolued 
either vpon the private Spirit ..or else vpon naturall wit 
and judgement, a 167a Wren in Gutch Coll. Cur. I. a«, 
I am now devolved upon that unparalleled villainy. 1675 
Bukthogge Causa Dei 166 He. then intirely devolves him- 
self on Jesus Christ for It, 
II. in Iran s. 

6. To roll or flow down from (a source', arch. 

1630 Lord Banians 18 (L.) Streams that had in rolling 
currents, from the tops of the mountains, devolved into the 
rivers below. 1725 Pope Odyss. tv. 34 Two youths whose 
s mblaot features prove Their blood devolving from the 
source of Juve. 1771 Smollett Ode to Leven- Water 
17 Devolving from thy parent lake, A charming maze 
thy waters make. 1783 W. F. Martvn Geog. Mag. II. 320 
The quantities of snow which devolve from the superior 

f>arts of the mountain have sometimes proved fatal to travel- 
ers. 1847 R« Chambers Traditions Edin. 188 It was a 
goodly sight to see the long procession devolve from the close. 

6. fig. To roll or flow on to or into (some con- 
dition). 

1579 Fenton Guicciard. v. (1618) 107 That the matters . . 
would with speed diuolue to their perfection, /bid. (1618) 299 
The affaires of the Pisans . . did daily diuolue into greater 
stmts. 1678 Marvell Grcnvth Popery Wks. 1875 I V. 300 To 
raise, betwixt the King and his people, a rational jealousy cf 
Popery and French .government, (ill he should insensibly 
devolve into them. rti8s« De Quincev ThcbaJi Sphinx 
Wks. X. 238 Four separate movements through which this 
impassioned tale devolves. 

7. To pass to the next in natural or conventional 
order, a. To pass or fall to another, tsp. through 
the failnre or forfeiture of the earlier holder. 

risss Hari-sfield Divorce Hen. r///(i8 7 8) 184 That it 
should not devolve from himself and his colleague to the 
court of Rome. 1683 Brit. Sfice. 66 Yet does not the Suprem- 
acy devolve to the multitude, who never yet had right to 
Rule, or choose iheir Rulers. 1754 Hume Hist. Eng. III. 
lxi. 322 To him the benefit of all forfeiture devolved. 1765 
BlackstoneGw/w. I. 22 Being then entirely abandoned by 
the clergy.. the study and practice of it [civil law] devolved 
. . into the hands of laymen. 1786 Burke Warren Hastings 
Wks. '1843) II. 145 By the death of Colonel Monson, the 
whole power of tbe government of Fort William devolved 
to the governour and one member of the council. 

b. To pass down, descend, or fall in course of 
succession to (on, upon) anyone. 

161 x Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vt. xliv. 150 The Empire thus 
deuolued to Dioclesian. 1655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. 
(1701)38/2 He had a Brother, who dying without Issue, his 
Estate devolved to Pittacus. 1689 in Soincrs 7*racts]\. 
341 If a King dies, he hath a Successor, and the Right de. 
volves upon him. a 1713 Ellwooo Autobiog. (1765) 3 
This Friendship devolving from the Parents to the Children. 
»75» Johnson Rambler No. 108 ? 13 He died without a will, 
nnd tne estate devolved to the legal heir. 1806 Sura Winter 
in Lond. II I. 25 A considerable estate in the Cape of Good 
Hope, which had devolved to us through a relation of my 
wife's mother. 1885 Law Times LXXIX. 175/1 A service 
of plate bequeathed by a baronet to devolve with his 
baronetcy. 

c. To fall as a duly or responsibility on or upon 
anyone. 

1769 Robertson Chas. V y V. iv. 418 After Bourbon's death, 
the command devolved on Philibert de Chalons. X791 
CowpEfl Odyss. 11. 440 To us should double toil ensue, on 
whom the charge To parcel out his wealth would then de- 
volve. 1819 J. Marshall Const. Opin. (1830) 208 By the 
revolution, the duties .. of government devolved upon the 

riople of New Hampshire, i860 Tvnuall Glac. t. xvi. 107, 
knew that upon him would devolve the chief labour. 1884 
Mane ft. Exam. 9 May 5/a They recognise the obligation 
which devolves upon them. 

8. Of persons: a. To have recourse to (for sup- 
port) ; come upon as a charge, b. To fall or sink 
gradually, to degenerate. ? Obs. 

1748 Johnson L. P. y Savage Wks. III. 348 His conduct 
had .. wearied some. .but he might. .still have devolved to 
others whom he might have entertained with equal success. 
x 7 5j — Ratubler No. 149 r 9 Multitudes are suffered by 
relations equally near to devolve upon the parish. 1830 
J. Bee Ess. on Foote Foote's Wks. p. ii, A gentleman and 
scholar devolving into the buffoon .. is an unseemly sight. 

Hence Devolving vbl. sb. 

1675 TRAHEaNE Chr. Ethics xxvii. 427 Tidings cf his 
father's death, and the devolving of his crown and throne 
on himself. 

Devolvement (dfvp-lvment). [f. Devolve v. 
+ -ment.] The action of devolving; devolntion. 

J847 in Craig. 189a Miss Broughton Mrs. Bligh xv. 336 
Arrangements for tho temporary devolvement of her phil- 
anthropical labours upon a fellow* worker. 

Devonian (d/v#»*nian\ a. (sb.) [f. med.L. 
Devonian latinized form of Devon t OE. Defena-, 
Difna-scfr Devonshire.] 

1. Of or belonging to Devonshire. 

i6xa Drayton Poly-olb. t. 284 Easely amblingdowne through 
the Deuonian dales. 1880 Miss Braddon Just as I am ii, 
A younger branch of a good old Devonian family tree. 
1887 — Like ft Unlike xi, The hedgerows were budding in 
the soft Devonian air. 

b. as sb. A native or inhabitant of Devonshire. 

188a C. E. Mathews in Atfienrum 23 Dec. 848/1 A treasure 
not only to I >cTonians, but to book lovers generally. 



2. Geol. Name given to a geological fonnation 
or ' system* of rocks lying below the Carboniferous 
and above the Silurian formations : hence, of or 
pertninlDg to this fonnation and the geological 
period during which it was deposited. 

The name was given in reference to the great development 
of these rocks as a marine formation in Devonshire. "Ibc 
rocks called 'Old Red Sandstone' in Scotland, West of 
England, and South Wales, are held to be lacustrine de- 
posits of contemporary age, and included in the Devonian 
System; and the term is applied all over the xiorUJ to 
a system of rocks having the same atratigraphlcal position, 
and containing orgaDic remains similar to tbose of the 
Devonshire strata. 

1837 Sedgwick & Murchison in Trans. Geol. Soc. Ser. 11. 
V. 701 We purpose thetefore for the future to designate 
these groups [the Cornish Killas and the Devonian rfate*] 
collectively by the name Devonian system^ as involving no 
hypothesis and being agreeable to analogy. 1846 Expos. 
Outline of Vestiges Xat. Hist. Creation 24 The Old Red 
Sandstone or Devonian System comes next. 1871 Lyeli. 
Stud. Elem. Geol. 421 The name Devonian was given by Sir 
R. Murchison and Professor Sedgwick to marine fossiliferpui 
strata which, in the South of England, occupy a similar 
position between the overlying coal and the underlying 
Silurian formation. 1873 Dawson Earth *c Man v. 84 The 
Devonian, or, as it maybe better called in America, from the 
vast development of its beds on the south side of Lake Erie, 
the Erian formation. 1885 Lyeil's Stud. Elem. Geol. 418 
The number of American Devonian plants has now been 
raised. .to 160. Ibid. 419 There were no . . Reptilia during 
the Devonian age. 

Devonic (d/v^nik), a. Geol. rare. [f. as De- 
vonian + -ic] «= Devonian 2. 

1876 Davis Polaris Exp. xv. 339 The slaty overhanging 
layers of Devonic limestone. 

Devonite (de'vonsil). Min. [f. Devon ♦ -ite.] 
A synonym of Wavei.lite, from ils having been 
first discovered near Barnstaple in Devonshire. 

1826 Emmons Min. 214. 

Devonport : see Davenport. 

Devonshire, v.: see Denshire. 

Devor, obs. form of Devoir. 

t Devora'tion. Obs. [a. obs. F. devoration, 
-acton, ad. L. devoral ion-cm (in Vulgate , n. of 
action from devorart lo Devour.] The action of 
devouring or consuming. 

1528 Roy Rede me (Arb.) 94 [Povertyl. .is the goulfe or 
devoracion And fountayne of dcsolacion. 1614 T. Adams 
Devifs Banauet 72 The decoration of the body is the de- 
uoration of the Substance. 

T Devoratory, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. devora- 
(Tertull.), I. t/ftww/^rDEVOUREtt: sec -oiiy.] 
Of devouring or consuming quality. 

1647 Trapp Comm. Matt. vL 13 Deliver us from those 
devoratory evils. 1650 — Comm. Pentat. ill. 112 These de» 
voratory evills, as Tertutlian calleth them. 

Devorce, -vors(e, obs. ff. Divorce. 

Devore, obs. IT. Devoib, Devour. 

Devoste, Devot, obs. ff. Devout. 

Devot, ob?. var. of Divot, a sod. 

|| Devot, devote : see Devote sb. $. 

II Devo'ta. Obs. [It. and Sp., fern, of Devoto, 
q.v.] A female devotee, a devote. 

1644 Evelvn Mem. (187c) I. 134 The church of St. Pru- 
dentia in which is a well ..visited by many devot as. 1685 
Evelyn Mrs. Gotioiphin 63 This Act of those Devotas. 

T DevO'tary. Obs. [ad. med.L. dPveidrius, 
-aria { Du Cange), f. devot- ppl. stem : see Devote 
v., and cf. Votary.] A votary ; a devolee. 

X646 J. Gregory Xotes ft Obs. (1650) 50 Diana . . to whose 
i shrine there went up a more famous, .pilgrimage of devo- 
taries. a 1670 Hacket Cent. Sertn. (1675) 149 Religious 
honour is done unto them by some superstitious devotarie*. 

Devote (d/vJu-1), a. and sbA arch. [ad. L. de- 
vot-us devoted, consecrated or dedicated by vow, 
pa. pple. of devovere to Devote. In Eng. it ap- 
pears partly as a continuation of ME. devot, ~te t 
variant of Devout, OK. devot, devote. As a sb. it 
was generally superseded 1675 1735 by Devotee, 
and when retained later is usually identified with 
mod.K. devote fem., and applied only lo a female 
devotee, the corresponding F. devot masc, being 
occasionally used of the male.] • 

A. ///. a. ^Devoted, a. wilh to. 

1596 Shaks. Tarn. Shr. t. i. 3a So deuole to Aristotle's 
Ethickes [printed checkes]. 1597 Hookeb Eccl. Pol. v. 
(1633) 209! Replaces where Idols have beene worshipped are 
. . deuote to vtter destruction. 1613 She kley Trav. Persia 4 
The glory of God, to which his excellent religious mind was 
evermore devote. 1667 Milton /\ L. m.208 To destruction 
sacred and devote. 1747 Collins Passions 103 Where is thy 
native simple heart Devote to Virtue, Fancy, Art t 1839 
Bailey Festus (1854) 107, 1 am devote to study, 
b. without to. 

1599 Haklvyt Voy. 1. 148 We . . as your perpetual and 
deuote frieDds. 1599 Warn. Faint Worn. 11. 750, I will be 
to you a husband so devote. i6ai Burton Anat. Mel. in. 
i. it. i. (1651) 417 He is thy slave, thy vassall, most devote, 
affectioned, and bound in all duty. 

B. adj. « Devout. 

[ia»5-i5Sa : see Devout a.] a t6»s Boys Wks. (1630) 124 
By meditation and deuote prayer. 1651 Se nn. Coron. Chas. 
it. in Phenix I. 344 Trajan trie Emperor was, I. Devote at 
home. II. Courageous m war. 1839 Xtto Monthly Mag. 
LV. 550 The deep drawn sigh— the devote interjection. 



DEVOTE. 

C sb. A devotee, t «• in fo rm devote. Obs. 
1630 Davesant Just Italian iv. Wks. 1872 I. 252 Two 
faces more allied In all devotes of view 1 have not seen. 
1660 Blount Boscobel 8 Sectaries, who through a Janatique 
zeal were become Devotes to this great Idol. 166a J . Uar- 
crave Pope Alex. VII. (1867)71 He is a devote of the house 
of Austria. 1673 Lady's Call. 1. v. § 18 Ihose who from 
ereat voluptuaries have turned devotes. 1717 Laoy M. W. 
Montagu Let. to CttssMar 18 Apr., Th^ difference be- 
tween an old devote and a young beauty. 1720 Welton 
Suffer. Son of God \. x. 255 He who seeks to dolus Own 
Will, .has no Claim ..to the Peace or Merit of a Devote. 

0. in mod.F. form divot, fern, devote. 

1702 W. J. Bruyn's Voy. Levant xt. 156, I.. saw a great 
many of those Devots pass along the Streets. 1746 Laoy M. 
W. Montagu Let. to W. Montagu 24 Nov.. I know not how 
to acknowledge enough my obligations to the countess ; and 
] reckon it a great one from her who is a devote, that she 
never brought any priest to me. 1779 J. Aoams Diary 14 
Dec Wks. 185X III. 232 Numbers of devots upon their 
knees. 1808 Scott Lett. 22 Jan. (1894) 1* 92 In her own 
character as a sort of devote. 1866 Mas. H. Wooo St. 
Martin's Eve xxxi. (1874) 395 Maria, poor thing, had no 
hand in it ; she is not a devote. 

t Devote, sb. 2 Obs. [f. Devote v.'] Act of 
devoting, devotion. 

1659 R. Eeoes Christ's Exalt. Ep. Ded., Some manifesta- 
tion of a reciprocation in this devote. 

Devote (d*v<?«t), v. [f. L. devot-, ppl. stem of 
devovere to vow, dedicate by a vow, devote, f. Dk- 
I. 2 + vovere to vow, dedicate : cf. also the L. 
frequentative devotdre, in med.L. much used for 
devovere."] 

1. trans. To appropriate by, or as if by, a vow ; 
to set apart or dedicate solemnly or formally ; to 
consecrate (to). 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 16 Vours devoted till 
death. 1599 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner A iv, Love 
and friendship, .urgeth mee particularly to devote my selfe 
unto you. 1611 Bible Lev. xxvii. 28 No denoted, thing 
that a man shall deuote vnto the Lord. 1665 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav. (1677) 262 A chalice of gold also he de- 
voted. 173a Law Serious C. iv. (ed. 2) 48 All Christians 
are by their Baptism devoted to God. 180a Lo. Eloon 
in Vese/sRep. VII. 73 The Will, .devoting the property to 
charity was producible. 1856 Stanley Sinai % Pal. i. (1858) 
S3 Each of the thirty-six chapels was devoted to the worship 
of a separate sect. 

2. To give up, addict, apply zealously or exclu- 
sively (to a pursuit, occupation, etc., or to a parti- 
cular purpose) ; esp. reft*, to devote oneself. 

1604 Shaks. Otlu 11. iii. 321 He hath deuoted, and giuen 
vp himselfe to the Contemplation . .of her parts and Graces. 

1703 Rowe Fair Penit. 1, Devote this day to mirth. 1798 
H. Skrine Two Tours Wales 72 Having devoted some 
days to the objects in the neighbourhood of Swansea, we 
left that place. 1868 M. Pattison Academ. Org. 3 Had 
these endowments .. been devoted to national education. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2^ 1 II. 672 [He! who devotes himself 
to some intellectual pursuit. 1894 J. T. FowLEa Adamnan 
Introd. 66 Hill sides now devoted to pasturage. 

3. To give over or consign to the powers of evil 
or to destruction ; to doom ; to invoke or pro- 
nounce a curse upon. 

1647 Poiucr of Keys vi. 133 The Senate, .did devote or 
Anathematize even a whole Country or Region at once. 
a 1718 Rowe <JJ, Let her.. Devote the hour when such 
a wretch was born." 1776 Gibbon Decl, § F. I. ix. 181 The 
hostile army was devoted with dire execrations to the gods 
of war and of thunder. 1821 Locxhart Valerius II. ix. 267 
May Jove devote me, if I had [etc.]. 1871 B. Taylor Faust 
(1875) I. xxiii. 206 A witches' guild. They scatter, devote, 
and doom ! 

T b. To invoke or pronounce (a curse). Obs. 
1749 Fielding Tom Jones xvi.i, A hearty curse hath been 
devoted on the head of that author. 
Hence Devo'ting vbl. sb. 

1640 O. Sedgwick e Christ's Counselt 222 Whatwas our 
baptisme but a devoting, .of our selves to be faithfull to 
Christ? 1677 Gilpin Demonol. (1867) 434 ' Sons of Belial ', 
a name very significant, shewing, .their devoting of them- 
selves to the devil's service. 

tDevot6. Obs. [An erroneous form of Devote 
si.*, or of Devotee, with pseudo-French spell- 
ing-] 

1729 Fieloing Love Sev. Masques III. vi, We must all be 
proud of so elegant a devote* ! 1824 Miss L. M. Hawkins 
Mem. I. 231 My father was a devote* of Titian. 

Devoted (dA^u-tcd), a. [f. Devote v. + 

-ED 1] * 

1. Vowed; appropriated or set apart by a vow 
or formally ; under a vow ; dedicated, consecrated. 

«594 Shaxs. Rich. Ill, 1. ii. 35 To stop deuoted charitable 
deeds. 1611 Heywooo Gold. Age 11. Wks. 1874 III. 27 All 
deuoted To abandon men, and chuse virginity. 1623 
Cockeram, Denoted, vowed. 1638 Baker \t. Balzac's Lett. 
II. 113 A Societie of devoted persons, who continued in 
meditation so many houres a day. 1663 J. Spencer Pro- 
digies (1665) 381 The Ethnick T emples ana devoted places 
at Rome. 1829 N. Worcester Atoning Sacr. iv. (1830) 16 
Laying the hands on the head of the devoted sacrifice. 

2. Characterized by devotion ; zealously attached 
or addicted to a person or cause ; enthusiastically 
loyal or faithful. (Of persons, their actions, etc.) 

1600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 261 Being a devoted 
servant to the Prior. 1606 Marston Parasitaster ill. i, 
When you vow a most devoted love to one, you swear not 
to tender a most devoted love to another. 1777 Sheridan 
Sch. Scatid. 1. i, Sir, your very devoted. 1888 Bryce A mer. 
Comvrw. 111. xcvi. 348 These democratic institutions have 
cost the life work of thou sands of devoted men. 
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b. with to. 

1600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio Ded. A ij, A Gentleman 
most sincerely devoted to your Honor. 1634 Peacham 
Gcntl. Exerc. 13 A Gentleman of this Land wholly devoted 
to Puritanisme. 1791 Mrs. Raocliffe Rom. Forest 1, Her 
heart was devoted to La Motte. 1848 Macau lay Eng. 
II. 115 Devoted as Queensberry bad always been to the 
cause of prerogative. 

3. Formally or surely consigned to evil or de- 
struction j doomed. 

i6it Bible Dent. xiii. 17 There shall cleave nought of the 
cursed [marg. deuoted] thing to thine hand. 1667 Milton 
P.L.\. 890 These wicked Tents devoted. 1700 Dryoen 
Theodore Sf Hon. 124 He cheered the dogs to follow her who 
fled, And vowed revenge on her devoted head. J718 Prior 
Solomon 11. 543 Round our devoted heads the billows beat. 
1741 Middleton Cicero II. vi. (ed. 3) 59 He leaves him . . 
a devoted victim to Milo. 1777 Priestley Philos. Necess. 183 
All your violent declamation falls upon, .my devoted head. 
a 186a Bucxle Civiliz. (1869) HI. i. 16 Another storm burst 
on the devoted land. 186a Trollope OrtevF. xiii, Though 
the heaven should fallen her devoted head. 

Devotedly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] In a de- 
voted manner ; zealously, enthusiastically. 

1812 Shelley in Hogg Life (1858) II. 137 Believe how 
devotedly and sincerely I must now remain yours. 1820 
Sou they Ode Portrait Bp. Heber 4 For this great end 
devotedly he went, Forsaking friends and kin. 1840 Miss 
Mitford in L'Estrange Life III. vii. 109 M^ry Duff, one 
of the Maries to whom Lord Byron was so devotedly at- 
tached. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1. 47 He is a lover, and 
very devotedly in love. 

Devo'tedness. [f. as prec. + -ness.j The 
quality of being devoted or zealously addicted, 

1668 H.More Div.Dial. i.xii.(i7i3) 23, I have very much 
wondred at the devotedness of some Mens Spirits to the 
pretence of pure Mechanism in the solving of the Pha> 
nomena of the Universe, a 1714 M. Henrv in Spurgeon 
Treas. Dav. Ps. xxv. 5 To live a life of devotedness to God. 
1827 Hood Nat. Tales, Fall of Leaf, [She] cherished him 
with all a woman's devotedness. 187a Liodon Elem. 
Reli?. i. ig This idea of religion as personal devotedness to 
God. 

Devotee (dev^tr). [An Eng. formation, from 
Devote v. or a. + -EE, after words like assignee, 
refugee, etc., in which Ihis suffix came historically 
from Fr. -& of the pa. pple. Devotee may be looked 
upon as a re-fashioning of the sb. Devote, which 
was formerly used in the same sense : devote and 
devotee were used indifferently from c 1675 to 1725. 
(Cf. assigti and assignee.) In early instances, 
writers or printers sometimes made devotee, as if 
a French feminine : cf. Devote.] 

1. gen, A person zealously devoted to a particular 
party, cause, pursuit, etc. ; a votary. 

1657-83 Evelyn Hist. Religion (1850) I. 22 Our atheistical 
devotees to Dame Nature. 1669 Hacket Let. in Willis & 
Clark Cambridge (1886) II. 553, 1 was once an vnworthy 
member of your Bodie, and will be euer a most affectionat 
deuotee vnto it. a 1670 — Abp. Williams 11. § 212 {1693) 
230 A great Devotee to publick and private Prayer. 1676 
D'Uhfey Mad. Fickle v. ii, Come, my wittv Devottees of 
Venus. 1691 Wooo Ath. Oxon. (R.) He [Edward Dyer] 
was esteemed by some a Rosie-crucian, and a great devotee 
to Dr. Job Dee. 1788 Reio Aristotle's Log. iv. §6. 98 A 
devotee of Aristotle. t862 Burton Hunter (1863) 284 
As fanatical a devotee of vegetarianism. 1878 H. M. 
Stanley Dark Cont. II. xiii. 377 He was a devotee to his 
duty. 

2. spec. One zealously devoted to religion, or to 
some form of worship or religious observance ; one 
characterized by religious devotion, esp. of an ex- 
treme or superstitious kind. 

164s Evelyn Diary (1879) I. 208 As much trudging up 
and downe of devotees. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India <$• P. 220 
Those Vessels set out to carry Devotees to Mahomet's Tomb. 
171a Steele Sped. No. 354 Pi Vou have described most 
sorts of Women.. but 1 think you have never yet said any- 
thing of a DevotSe. A DevoUe is one of those who disparage 
Religion by their indiscreet and unseasonable introduction 
of the Mention of Virtue on all Occasions. 1748 Smollett 
Rod. Rand. xxv. {1812) 1. 171 A set of devotees in some parts 
of the East Indies who never taste flesh. 1780 Harris 
Philot. Eng. Wks. (1841) 503 He grew older, became . . 
from a profligate a devotee. 185a Robertson Serm. Ser. 
111. xvi. 202 The highest form of religion was considered to 
he that exhibited by the devotee who sat in a tree until the 
birds had built their nests in his hair. 

Hence Devoteeism, the principles or practice of 
a devotee. 

1828 J. Hunter in C. More Life Sir T. MoreVxtf. 56 The 
spirit of religious devoteeism which appears in his work. 
1852 Stone A . Ballon' s Spirit Manif vii. 93 Victims of 
these popular devoteeisms. 

t Devo'teless, a. Obs. [f. Devote v. (? or 
sb.) + -less.] Without devotion ; undevout. 

1650 W. Brough Sacr. Princ. (1659) l6 9 He sna N do God 
and thee good service in these devote-lesse times. 1738 G. 
Smith Curious Relat. 1 1. 216 To. .bend thy knees twice in 
thy Prayer, with a hundred devoteless wandring Thoughts, 

Devotely, obs. form of Devoutly. 

Devote me nt (dfrJu-tment). [f. Devote v. + 

-WENT.] 

1. The action of devoting, or fact of being de- 
voted ; devotion, dedication. 

[1604 Shaks. OtJu 11. Hi. 322 He hath deuoted, and giuen 
vp himselfe to tbe Contemplation, marke, and deuotement 
of her parts and Graces. (So Fol. 1; Qq. and Fol. 2 
denotement.)] 1621 Ainsworth Annot. Pe*itat. Lev. xxvii. 
29 A devotement was more^ than a simple vow, where- 
of there might be redemption, but things devoted had 
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no redemption, a 1678 Wooohead Holy Living (1688) 217 
A devotement and a dedication of themselves . . to God is 
then made. 1749 Huro Notes on Hor. Art. of Poetry (T.), 
Her [Iphigenia's] devotement was the demand of Apollo. 
1809 Soijthey in Q. Rev. 1. 223 The self-denial and the 
self-devotement of apostles. 1827 Sir W. Hamilton in Life 
1. 272 A moderate devotement of time. 1852 Waylano 
Mem. Judson (1853) I. i. 29 His own personal devotement 
to the missionary cause, 
t 2. concr. Something devoted ; a votive offering. 
Obs. rare. 

1799 E. King Mnnivtenla Antiq. I. Pref. tg 'Ava9rjp.aTa f 
consecrated devotements. .inscribed with Greek Letters. 

t Devo'teness. Obs. [f. Devote a. + -ness.] 
Devoutness, devotedness. 

1606 G. W[ooococke] tr. Hist. Ivstine Gg j a, There are two 
things which are desired of excellent Princes, Deuotenesse 
at home, valor in Warre. 

Devoter (diV^-taj). [f. Devote v. +-er1.] 
1 1. A votary, a devotee. (Cf. Devoteess.) Obs. 

rare. 

[1599 Sandys Europse Spec (1632) 4 Where one doth pro- 
fesse himselfe a Devoto or peculiar servant of our Lord ; 
whole Townes . . are the Devoti of our Ladie ] Quoted 
1634 by Sir M. Sandys Ess. 196 Where one doth professe 
himselfe a Devoter, or peculiar Servant of our Lord, whole 
Towns, .are Devoters of our Lady. 

2. One who devotes. 

1828 in Webster ; and in later Diets. 

Devoterer, corrupted form of advoterer, Adul- 
tekeb. (Cf. Devoutour.) 

1550 Becon Gov. Virtue Early Wks. (1843) 450 The man 
that breaketh wedlock with another man's wife.. let him be 
slain, both the devoterer [ed. 1566 advoterer] and the ad- 

vouteress. 

t Devote'SSe. Obs. rare. [f. Devote sbA +• 
-ess : cf. Devota, Devote.] A female devotee. 

1658 Bramhall Consecr. Bps. viii. 193 Are not Governants, 
and Devotesses, besides ordinary maidservants, women ? . . 
Let themselves be Judges whether a Woman a wife, or a 
Woman a Govemant or a Devotesse, be more properly to be 
ranged under the name. 

Devotion (dft^'Jan), & Also 3-6 -eion, 
-oun, -un, -cyon, etc., 5-6 -tioun'e, 6 -syon. 
[a. OF. devotion, -chin, -tiuti (12th c. in Littn*), 
mod.F. devotion = Pr. devot io, Cat. devociS, Sp. 
devotion, It. devozione, all early ad. L. devotion-em, 
n. of action from devovere to devote. 

The order of development of the senses in L. was (1) the 
action of devoting or consecrating (to good or evil) by vow, 
(2) the condition of being devoted (to something good), de- 
votedness, loyalty, fealty, allegiance, (3) (in Christian use) 
devotion to God and his service, piety, religious 2eal. Only 
the Christian use passed from ecclesiastical L. into the 
Romanic langs. in the Middle Ages, and appears (with 
various extensions') in ME. from OF. After the Renascence, 
the etymological sense * action of devoting ' appeared in It, 
Fr., and Eng., at first only in reference to religious matters ; 
in the 16th c the word was extended to secu laypersons and 
things ; this is specially noticed as a novelty in French in 
1578 by H. Estienne (see Hatz.-Darm.). As all the senses 
are now in Eng., a logical arrangement without regard to 
history would follow the order, 8 (including 4) ; 5 (with 6) ; 

I (With 2, 3); 7.]. . -» r r\ r 

I. In religious use : appearing in Mb. irom 
ecclesiastical L., through OF. 

1. The fact or quality of being devoted to religious 
observances and duties ; religious devotedness or 
earnestness ; reverence, devoutness. 

a 1225 A ncr. R. 368 pet oSer ping is heorte beauwes, de- 
uociun, reoufulnesse, merci . . and o6re swuche uertuz. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 10123 heading (Gdtt.) Listens now wid 
gode deuocion. 1340 Ham pole Pr. Consc. 345^ When bou 
says praier or orison With over litel devocion. # a 1400 
Maunoev. (Roxb.) x. 40 J>ai syng baire messez with grete 
deuocioun. c 1400 Rom. Rose 5147 But unto Love I was so 
tbrallc.So that no devocioun Ne hadde 1 in the sermoun 
Of dame Resoun. 1550 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 
105 The Sepulcher of Mahomet, which the Turkes go to 
visite wyth great devotion. 1602 Shaks. Ham. in. i. 47 
With Deuotions visage, And pious Action, we do sugar o re 
The diuell himselfe. 1710 Paioeaux Orig. Tithes iv. 171 
Ethelwulf took a journey of Devotion to Rome. 1848 
M acaulav Hist. Eng. 1. 199 The austere devotion which . . 
gave to his court the asp 
Growth in Holiness xxii. . 
means a particular propension c. . 
it devotes itself to the worship and service of God. 
b. Constr. to, tenvard a deity, etc. 

C1384 Chaucer H. Fame 11. 158 In somme recompensacion 
Of labour and devocion That thou hast had .. To Cupido. 
X483 Caxton G. de la Tour H vj, This good lady had grete 
deuocion toward this hooly man and prophete. 1685 H. 
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devotion to the Blessed Virgin Mary. 

f c. A feeling of devout reverence or awe. Obs. 
a 122$ Ancr. /?. 286 Amidde be redunge .. beonne cumeO 
up a dejuociun & tet is wur5 monie bonen. 1601 Holland 
Pliny 1. 01 All is still and silent, like the fearfull horror in 
desert wildernesse : and us men come neerer and neerervnto 
it, a secret deuotion ariseth in their hearts, 
f d. A devout impulse or desire. Obs. 
c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon vii. 156 Charlemagne was 
at Parys, and cam to hym a devocyon for to goo in pilgrym- 
age to saynt James in Gales, a 1533 Lo. BERNEas//w£« 
cxvii. 419 A deuosyon toke me to go a pylgremage to the 
holy sepulture. - 
2. Religious worship or observance ; prayer and 
praise; divine worship, b. spec. (R. C. C/i.) 
Worship directed to a special object, e.g. the 
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Sacred J Ieart, Precious Blood, etc. C. An act of 
worship ; now only in //., worship, 'prayers \ d. 
A form of prayer or worship, intended for private 
or family use. 

1340 Ham pole Pr. Const, 7252 For ria devocyone Of 
prayer, ne almusdede, nc mcs*e, May ^am help. £1385 
Chaucer L. G. W. 1017 Ditto, Ther Dido was in hire de- 
vocyoun. a hjo Knt. de la Tour {1868) 137 Her saulter or 
other bokes of deuocion, <"i470 IIenrv Wallace vr. 127 
Quhen sadly thai had said thar deuotioune. 1493 I See 
Devotionerj. 1548 Hall Chron. ia6 The churches were 
seldome used for devocion. 159* Siiaks. Rom. *f Jul. iv. i. 
41 God sheild : I should disturbe Deuotion. 1624 Donne 
{title) Devotions upon Evangelical Occasions. 163a Lith- 
cow Tram. iv. 143 At their devotion, they will not lollerate 
nny women. 1678 Ladv Chaworth in 12M Rep. Hist. 
MSS. Comm. A pp. y. 52 The Queen . . goeing to Somerset t 
House to her devotions. 1710 Loutt. Gaz. No. 4671/1 To 
assist at an established Devotion. 171 1 Steele Sped. No. 

J 9 p 8 If they, .read over so many Prayers in six or seven 
iooks of Devotion. 1763 J. Brown Poetry ff Mux. xii. 
an Church Music in Italy.. is considered more as a Matter 
of Amusement than Devotion. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. ff It. 
Jrttls. (187a) I. 8 We saw several persons kneeling at their 
devotions. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) I. vi. 456 
1 le sent him a splendid book of devotions. 1870 J. P. N orris 
Rudim. Theol. 1. iv.70 Devotion, by which we mean the 
soul's communion with (Jod. 1879 E. Waterton Pietas 
Mariana Brit. it. 156 The Bead-Psalter, .was the popular 
devotion to our Ladye. 1885 Cath. Diet. 393/1 The special 
and formal devotion to the Heart of Jesus, .owes its origin 
to a French Visitation nun. 
t d. An object of religious worship. Obs. 
(But this sense is not very certain, the meaning of the 
quots. being in every case doubtful.) 

1580 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 277 Dametas began to speake 
his loud voice, to looke bi£, to march vp and downe. .swear- 
ing by no meane deuotions, that the walles should not keepe 
the coward from him. 161 1 Bible Acts xvii. 21 As I passed 
by and beheld your deuotions [margin Or, gods that you 
worship ; Gr. trtfidtruaTa, Vulg. simulachra, Wvclik symu- 
lacris, maumetis, Rhem. Idols], a 1625 Fletcher Double 
Marriage ; iv. iv, Churches and altars, priests, and all de- 
votions, Tumbled together into one rude cbaos. 
1 3. An offering made as an net of worship, an 
oblation ; a gift given in charity, alms. Obs. 

[c 1400 Beryn 13^ To make hir offrtngis Ri^te as hir devo- 
cioune was of sylvir broch and ryngis.] 154a Udall Erasm. 
Apoph. n. (1877) 325 To contribute, .lowardes a sacrifice. . 
other folkes geuing their deuocion towardes it. 155a Bk.Com. 
Prayer Communion, Then shal the Churche wardens .. 
gather the deuocion of the people. 1581 Pettie Guazzo's 
Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) 43 There commeth on a time .. to crave 
his devotion, a poore old man. X626 L. Owen Running 
Reg. 68 In the lid there is a hole, for people to put their 
Deuotion in. 1661 Bk. Com. Prayer Communion, The alms 
for the poor, and other devotions of the people. 

4. The action of devoting or setting apart to 
n sacred use or purpose ; solemn dedication, con- 
secration. 

[A Renascence sense, but connecting itself with the earlier 
religious uses.] 

1 1502 Ortt. Crysten Men (W. deW. 1506) v. vl 408 Deuocyon 
is ns moche to say as dedycacyon, or to be ordeyned to serue 
od and hym prayse. 1657-61 Hevlin Hist. Rep. II. 55 He 
uilt two Altars, the one .. by the Lord's appointment, the 
other of his own devotion. 3879 Loftie Ride in Egypt 
145 Sometimes ibe inscription records the devotion of some 
town or place to a divinity. 

II. In non-religious nse; introduced in 16th c. 
from ancient L. through It. and Fr. 

5. The quality of being devoted to a person, cause, 
pursuit, etc., with an attachment akin to religious 
devotion ; earnest addiction or application ; en- 
thusiastic attachment or loyalty. 

a 1530 Wolsev in Foxe A. * M. (1583) 990/2 For the sin- 
gular deuotion, whychyou bears towardes the kynge and hys 
affaires. 1577 Harrison England 11. v. {1877) 1. 117 But vnto 
this also I haue no great deuotion. 1593 Shaks. Rich. II t 1. i. 
1 In the deuotion of a subjects loue. 1604 — Oth. v. i. 8, 
haue no great deuotion to the deed. 1607 — Cor. it. ii. 
21 Hce seckes their hate with greater deuotion, then they 
can render it him. 1726 Leoni tr. Albert fs Arc/iit., Life 5 
Lewis ..had a very great devotion for the Annuntiata of 
Florence [a church]. 1830 D'Israeli Ckas. /, III. vi. 100 
This fervid devotion to art in Charles. 1865 Miss Braudon 
Only a Clod I. 9 To attach themselves with slavish devotion 
to some brutal master. 
+ 6. Devoted or attached service ; command, dis- 
posal. To be at the devotion of t at a person's 
devotion, etc. [F. tire a la devotion de quclqriun, 
1 6th c. in Littre"], to be entirely devoted to him 
or her. Obs. 

1558 in Strype Ann. Re/. I. it. App. iv. 5 Men known 
to be sure at the queen's devotion. 1568 Grafton Chron. 
II. 1300 Considering the multitude of them which is 
come to his majesties devotion. 1581 Mixcaster Po- 
sitions xix. (1887) 80 When they had their whirting 
gigges under the devotion of their scourges. 1600 E. 
Blount tr. Conestaggio ga He drew all he coulde to the 
Cathohque Kings devotion. 1623 Bingham Xenopkon 04 
Shipping is readie now, and at your deuotion. 1635 R. 
Bolton Com/. AJfl. Cousc. i. 139 He stood now before them 
in bonds, at their mercy and devotion as they say. 1709 
Steele & Swift Tatler No. 68 r 5 A little of which Iwax] 
he puts upon his Fore-finger, and that holds the Die in 
i ll «H ox ?t his Devotion. 1759 Robertson Hist. Scot I. 1. 1. 
64 The eight ecclesiastics .. were entirely at the king's de- 
vouon. 1794 Burke Pre/, to Brissot's Address Wks. VI 1.315 
The sans culottes, or rahblc.were wholly at the devotion 
of those incendiaries, and received their daily pay. 1839 
Tunes 13 May in Spirit Me trap. Cottserv. Press (1840) 
'•.337 Such channels as were at the devotion of the 
minister. 
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f b. qu&si-eoner. Obs. 

1570-6 Lambarde Pcramb Kent. (1826) 215 Such as were 
of the devotion of the Earle. 

f 7. That to which a person's action, or a thing, 
is devoted ; object, purpose, intent. Obs. 

1594 Siiaks. Rich. Illy iv. i. 9 Whither away? Anne. No 
farther then the Tower, and as I guesse, Vpon the like de- 
uotion as your selues. 1646 J. Gregory A otctff Obs. (1650) 
27 Tbe devotion of the Reverse [of the Coyne] is to celebrate 
the.. victory of Augustus over all ./Egypt. 

8. The nction of devoting or applying to a parti- 
cular use or purpose. 

i86x M. Pattison Ess. (1889) 1. 31 The devotion of a few 

Eages to it. 1885 Pall Mall G. 19 Mar. 5/t The devotion of 
alf a million to the carrying out of railway construction. 

f Devotionair. Obs. rare. A variant of De- 
votionary with Fr. ending -aire. 

a 1734 North Lives II. 195 Chief Justice Hales, a profound 
common lawyer, and both devotionair and moralist. 

Devotional Wvo*-fon$\), a. (and $b.) [f. De- 
votion sb. + -A L.J 

1. Of, pertaining to, of the nature of, or charac- 
terized by, religious devotion, or the exercise of 
worship (see Devotion 1, a). 

1648 hikon Bas. 117 Apt^ for that Devotional compliance 
and juncture of hearts, which I desire to bear in those holy 
Offices. 1664 H. More Myst. /nig. 257 That high act of 
Religion and devotional Love which is due to him. 1678 
CuDWoani Jntell. Svst. 364 There is another Devotional 
Passage, cited out of Euripides, which conteins a clear ac- 
knowledgment of One Self-existent Being. 1769 J. Gillies 
(title) Devotional Exercises on the New Testament. 1841 
\V. Spalding Italy <J- //. 1st. II. 247 Tbe devotional spirit 
of the older masters. 1859 {title) Devotional Helps for the 
Seasons of the Christian Year, i860 Frouoe l/ist. Eng. 
VI. 344 Contrasting the vexations of the world with the 
charms of devotional retirement. 

2. Belonging to, or nrising from, devotion or 
enthusiastic attachment to a person, etc. rare. 

1677 Gilpin Demonol. (1867) 168 Men are apt to subscribe 
to anything he shall say, from a blind devotional admiration 
of theparts wherewith he is endowed. 

+ Is. sb. A devotional composition ; a form of 
prayer or worship. Obs. rare. 

1659 Gauden Tears 0/ Church 87 In their dispu lings 
against the Devotionals of the Church of England. 

Ilence Devotionalism, devotional character; 
Devo-tionaUst, one given to (religious) devotion, 
a devotee ; Devotiona-Uty, Devotionalness, the 
quality of being devotional. 

1673 H. More App. Antid. 25 This Image was the Object 
of the kissing, with all the exteriour devotionatness used 
therein. 1736 H. Coventry Phil, to Ifyd. Conv. 1. (T.)The 
complete image of a French devotionalist. 1829 Blackiv. 
Mag. XXV. 600 lx>rd Pitsligo was of the first class of de- 
votionalists. £-1849 Clougii Poems Prose Rem. (1869) I. 
299T0 believe that religion is, or in any way requires, de- 
votionality, is, if not the most noxious, at least the most 
obstinate form of irreligion. 1850 Robertson Life Lett. 
I. 327, 1 should not say that devotionality was the character- 
istic of Channing's mind. 1859 Sat. Rev. VII. 31/2 Mr. 
Gladstone's particular variety of sentimental devotionalism. 
1883 J. Hatton in Harper** Mag. Nov. 833/1 To take in the 
eclecticismof Greek art, the devotionalism of the Mediaeval. 

Devotionally (d/v^/analt), adv. [f. Devo- 
tional a. + -ly In a devotional manner ; in the 
way of (religious) devotion. 

1668 H. More Div. Dial. 11. xiv. (1713) 131 By studiously 
and devotionally quitting.. his own animal desire thro 1 an 
intire purification of his Spirit. 1694 Kettlewell Comp. 
Persecuted 115 Read, not only for Instruction, but Devo- 
tionally, as Hymns to God. 1891 T. Mozley The Son xxxii. 
206 If people would. .read portions of Scripture carefully, 
thoughtfully, and devotionally, every day of the year. 

t i>evo*tionary, a. and sb. Obs. [f. Devotion 
sb. + -ARY 1.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to (religious) devotion ; de- 
votional. 

1631^ J. Burces Ansxv. Rejoined App. 108 Such priuate 
deuotionary prayers. 1715 M. Davies Athen. Brit. I. 219 
The first Popish ..Confessor, .that liv'd in Private Families, 
and regulated their Dcvolionary Conduct. 1808 Sojuthev 
LetUjr. Spain I. 264 This was a fashionable devotionary 
receipt. 

B. sb. A perso t n characterized by religious de- 
volion ; —Devotee 2. 

1660 Waterhouse Anns <y Arm. 116 [They] haue rifled 
Academies, and disbanded Convents of Devotionaries. a 1670 
Hacket Abp. Williams 11. (1692) 51 A crew of bawds and 
gamesters might have set up a standing with less prejudice 
than these devotionaries. 

b. gen. One devoted or addicted to something ; 
-Devotee 1. 

1671 True Nonconf. 26 The great Devotionaries of ease. 

Devo'tionate, a. rare. [f. Devotion, after 
affectionate > compassionate, etc. : see -ate ^.J Fnll 
of devotion, devout. 

x8cU Sir J. K. James Tasso (1865) II. xm. Ixx, To God 
raised up devotionate appeal. 

Devrrtioner. rare. [f. Devotion + -er 2 ; <£ 
missioner.] A member of a guild of devotion ; 
a devotionary. 

i88? CA. Times 21 Sept. 655/4 The wives of thedevotioners 
IBretnrenof'lhedevocyonof the Masse oflhu.', at Reading, 
1493] w «re honoured with the highest seats or pews next to 
the mayor's wife's seat. 

Devo*tionist. [f. Devotion + -ist.] One 
who formally professes or practises devotion. 
a 1656 Bp. Hall Soliloq. 73 (T.) There are certain zealous 
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devotionists, which abhor all set forms and fixed hours of 
invocation. 1676 R. Dixon Two Test. To Rdr. 12 Whining 
Devotionists, floating in their blind and zealous Formalities. 
1755 T. Amorv Mem. (1769) II. 193 Those doating devotion- 
ists of Christendom. 

Dovo*tionizo, v. nonce-wd. [See -ize.] trans. 
To convert to devotional use. 

1894 Scott. Leader 1 Mar. 3 Another great fault is the 
author's tendency to devotionue ever) thing. 

t Devo*tious, a. Obs. rare. [a. F. devotieux, 
in 15th c. devocieus, -eux, f. devotion : see -ous.] 
Full of devotion, devoted. Ilence f Devo tionsly 
adv., f Devo tiousness. 

1583 in Sir J. Melvil Mem. (173O 303 By secret and mutual 
Conference of devotions and discreel Instruments. z6ax 
Ladv M, Wroth Urania 124 Our affectionate leruices .. 
shall euer .* bee most deuotiouslie obseruing to your com- 
mands, a 1660 Hammond Wks. I. 234 (R.) By which 'tis 
clear what notion they had of i0cAo0pi}9K<ta, to wit, that of 
devotiousness, piety. 

+ Devo'tist. Obs. [f. Devote a. + -ist : cf. 
devotee.'] A devotee. 

1641 J. Johnson Acad. Love 85 All such Devotists we en- 
list in the Hall of Musicke. 1675 Ocilbv Brit. 52 Shafts- 
bury., here King Edward 2d .. was Interr'd .. his Shrine 
afterwards was so visited by Devotists that the Town for a 
time bore his Name, 

t Devo*tive, a. and sb. Obs. rare. [f. L. devot- 
ppl. slcm : see Devote v. and -ive.] 

A. adj. Characterized by devotion ; ready to 
devote (himself). 

1608 W. Wilkes and Memento Mag. 9 A King., so respec* 
tiue of publike good, and dcuotiueto tne seruice of God. 

B. sb. A person who devotes himself, a De- 
votee. 

1608 W. Wilkes and Memento Mag. 11 The holy consort 
of Gods deuotiues. 

tDevoto (diV^t*), sb. Obs. PI. -oes, -o's, 
-08 ; also (as in It.) A. [a. It. or Sp. devolo, de- 
voted, devout:— L. devo/us; cogn. with OF. devot, 
Y.dcvol, and thus with Devolt and Devote a. and 
sb. The corresp. feminine is Devota.] 

A person zealously devoted to religion or re- 
ligious observances, or to the service of a cause, 
person, etc. ; a devotee. 

X599 Sanuvs Europst Spec. (1605) A iv, Where one pro- 
fesseth himself a devoto or peculiar servant to [ed. 163a, uf] 
our Lord, whole towns sometimes arc the Devoti of our 
Ladie. 1655 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. xv. (1669) 163/1 As 
doubtfully. . as the Devil did [speak] in his Oracles to his 
Devoto's. 1678 Cumvon h Jntell. Syst. 1. iii. 138 Such De- 
votoes to the heavenly bodies as look upon all other stars 
as petty deities, but the Sun as the supreme Deity, a 1694 J. 
Scott Wks. (1718) 1 1. 375 The Devotosof all religions. 171a 
Arbuthnot John Bull 11. ii, Which gave rise to two great 
parties among the wives — the Devotoes. .and the Hitts. 

tDevO'tor. [Cf. Devoteu.] =prcc. (lor which 
it may be a misprint". 

1648 Jos. Uf.aumont Psyche ix. 123 This done : His sacred 
Hand He lifted up, And round about on his Devotor's dealt 
II is bounteous blessing. [Quoted by R. as devoto's.] 

+ Devo*tory, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. type 
voton-us, f. devolor he who de voles : see Devote v. 
and -ORy.j Having the function of devoting : see 
Devote v. 3. 

165a Gaule Magasirom . 279 Thereupon the Chaldacans 
set up an imprecatory and devotory libell. 

Devotour, corrupt f. Adulter: see Devoutocr. 

t Devo*tress. Obs. [f. Devotee : see -ess.] 
A female devotee ; a votaress. 

1624 Gag/or Pope 68 Nuns and other deuotresses. 166a 
Evelyn Chalcogr. 20 Aristotle mentions Daphne a certain 
Devotresse of Apollo. 1689 J. Carlisle Fortune Hunters 
35 Cruel Devotress, will you rob the World Of the hut one 
sweet Angel tbey have left To add to those vast Millions 
are above 7 

t Devouation. Obs. In 5 -acioun. [app. f. 
F. dh'ouer to devote by a vow : see -ation.] 
The act of vowing, a vow. 

1438 E. E. Wills (1882) 81 Y woll thet myne Executours. . 
parfourme forth my deuouaciouns forth as I was wonte. 

t Devcmement. Obs. [a. F. devouement 
(1 5— 16th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), f. devouer: see 
Devow.] The act of devoting ; devotion. 

j6ji Speed Hist. Gt. Brit, ix.xii. 108 The worthy devoue- 
ment of some Calisian Townesmen to that certaioe perill. 

Devour (d/vcm«\i), v. Also 4-6 devoure, 5 
•vowre, -vowryn, -vouir, -wore, 6 devore, 
•vower, -voir(e. [a. OF. devorer (stressed stem 
devttr~, devour-) « Pr. and Sp. devorar, It. devorare, 
ad. L. devordre to swallow down, f. De- 1. 1 + vorare 
to swallow, gulp.] (Formerly often with up.) 

I. properly. 

1. To swallow or eat tip voraciously, as a beast 
of prey ; to make a prey of, to prey upon. 

e X3J5 Shoreham 29 He soffreth no*t to be to-trede, And 
of best es devoured. 11400 Malnoev. (Roxb.) xiii. 55 Of 
Babiloyne sail a nedder cotnme, bat sail deuoure all be 
werld. c X430 Lvdc Chichev. * Bye. in Dodsley O. PI. XI I. 
334 Wherfor Bycorn this cruel beste will us devouren at the 
lest. 1494 Fabvan Chron. vii. 12 He. .was of wylde bestes 
or Woluys slayne or deuouryd. 1559 Mirr. Mag. f 7. Cade 
xxi, Set aloft for vermine to deuower. 1588 A. # King tr. 
Canisius* Catech. Prayers 36 The dragon with his mouthe 
oppin reddy to deuoire ws. 1650 Tkapp Comm. } > entat. I. 
70 Like enough to devour up both men and beasts, itzs 
Sewel Hist. Quakers (179s) I. it. 1*0 Turned as a wolf to 
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devour the lambs, 1869 Tennyson Coining of Arthur 27 
And ever and anon the wolf would steal The children and 

^absoi. 1610 Shaks. Temp. m. in. 84 Brauely the figure of 
this Harpie hast thou Perform'd (my Ariell) i a grace it had, 
deuouring. 

2. Of human beings : a. To eat greedily, eat up, 
consume or make away with, as food. b. spec. To 
eat like a beast, to eat ravenously or barbarously. 

a. 138a Wyclif Rev. x. 9 He seide to me, Take the book, 
and deuoure it. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxxix, 265 
Than they wente vnto the dukes place of lancastre. .that 
was callyd the sauoy, and ther they deuoured and destroyed 
al the goodes. 1586 B. Young tr. Gnazzds Civ. Conv. iv. 
187 On Shroftuesdaie night I devoured so much, that y* 
next daic 1 had no stomacke to eate anie thing at all, 1833 
Ht. autinem Manch. Strike x. no To devour their meals 
hastily, as if their time were not their own. 1842 A. Combe 
Physiol. Digestion (cd. 4) 240 We never eat more than 
enough. We never devour lobsters, or oysters, or salmon. 

b. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 442 A great feeder, 
so that he seemed rather to devour bis meat than to eat 
it. 16x1 Bible Ecclus. xxxi. 16 Eate as it becommeth a' 
man. .and deuoure not, lest thou be hated. 1719 De Foe 
Crusoe II. ii. 28 The poor creatures rather devoured than 
ate it. 

II. transf. With conswne as the main notion. 

3. Of a person or personal agent : To consume 
destructively, Tecklessly, or wantonly ; to make 
away with, waste, destroy (substance, property, or 
fig. its owners). Obs. exc. in bibl. language. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter Cant. 511 Him bat deuours be 
pore in hidil. 1382 WvcLtF Ps. xxxiv, 25 Ne sei thei, wee 
shal devouren hym. 1382 — Luke xv.30 This thi sone, 
which deuouride his substaunce with hooris. c 1386 Chaucer 
Reeve's T. 66 He wolde his joly blood honoure, Though 
that he schulde holy chirche deuoure. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. 
xvii. 280 Lightliche bat bei leue loseles hit deuouren. c 1460 
Fortescue Ads. $ Lim. Mon. Hi. (1885) 115 The reaume of 
Englonde. .wolde he than a pray to all ober nacions bat | 
wolde conqwer. robbe, and deuouir it. 1655 Stanley Hist. \ 
Philos. 1. (1701) 23/1 If any one maintain not his Parents, 
let bim be infamous, as likewise he that devours his patri- 
mony. 1657 J- Smith Myst. Rhet. 19 So we say of some 
Guardians, They have devoured the Orphans, intimating 
the Orphans' patrimony. 

b, with the sense swallow up more or less pre- 
sent : cf. 5, 

1382 Wvclif Mark xii. 40 Scribis . . whiche deuouren the 
housis of wide wis. 15x6 Pilgr. Per/. (\V. de W. 1531) 140 
Ye. .rape and deuour the almes and sustenaunce of the poore 
seruauntesof god. 160a Marston Ant. Mel. 1. Wks. 1856 
1. 11 She. .Inticeth princes to devour heaven, Swallow omni- 
potence, out-stare dread fate. 1697 Drvden Virg. Past. 
in. 6 Thou, Varlet, dost thy Master's gains devour. 1836 
Hor. Smith Tin Trump. (1876) 144 Wherever Religion has 
been the mother of wealth the daughter has invariably de- 
voured the parent. 

f C. To make a prey of, treat with rapine. Obs. 

1530 Palsgr. 515/1 He hath devoured twenty maydens 
and wyves agaynst their wylles in his dayes. c 1540 in 
Knox Hist. Re/. Wks. 1846 I. 73 Seikand Christes peple to 
devoir. 1547 Salesbury Welsh Vict., Teisio morwyn, 
devoure a mayden. 

f d. To despoil (a person) of (substance) by con- 
suming it. Obs. rare — \ 

1545 BrinklowCVv;///. iv. (1874) 17 Let them make good 
defence, that their poore neynbors. .be not deuouryd of their 
come and grasse. 

4. Of inanimate agencies : To consume, destroy. 
Said esp. of fire, sword, pestilence, or other agencies 
which claim numerous victims. 

c 1374 Chaucer Anel. ff Arc. 14 This old story. .That eild 
. . hath nigh devoured oute of my memory. 1382 Wvclif 
Joel ii. 3 Before the face of hym fijr deuourynge, and after 
hym brenyng flawme. 1393 Gower Con/. I. 339 So that no 
life shall be socoured, But with the dedely swerd devoured. 
1538 Starke v England 1, ii. 46 Etyn away, dayly de- 
uouryd and consumyd by commyn syknes and dysease. 
1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 39 Stir lupiter to anger to 
send vs a Stroke that shal deuoure vs. 1652 Neeoham 
tr. Seidell's Mare CI. 166 The Earth did not bring forth its 
Fruits.. but devoured very many people by famine. 1665 
Sir T.Herbert Trav. (1677)210 But the Monument.. is 
not now to be seen, for Time has devoured it. 1667 Milton 
P. L. xii. 183 Haile mixt with fire must rend th' Egyptian 
Skie And wheel on th' Earth, devouring where it rouls. 
a 1711 Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 300 Their 
Beings no Corruption can devour, Annihilate by sole 
boundless Power. 1863 Fr. A. Kemble Resid. in Georgia 
69 The flames devouring the light growth. 1874 Stubbs 
Const Hist. I. iv. 61 Whom the sword spared famine and 
pestilence devoured. 

III. With swallozu as the main notion. 

5. Of water, the earth, etc.: To swallow up, 
engulf. 

ISS5 Eden Decades 92 He had seene many Culchas de- 
uoured of whirlepoles. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. 1. i. 148 
The iawes of darknesse do deuoure itvp. x6oz Marston 
Antonio's Rev. iv. iv. Wks. 1856 I. 128 The very ouze, 
The quicksand that devours all miserie. 1614 Raleigh 
Hist. World II, iv. i. §4. 135 Those that tooke the Sea, 
were therein deuoured ere they recouered thein. 1783 
Crabbe Village 1. Wks. 1834 II. 79 The ocean roar Whose 
greedy waves devour the lessening shore. 

6. Of persons : a. To take in greedily and with 
eagerness the sense of (a book, discourse, or thelike). 

1581 Pettie tr. Guazzo'sCiv. Conv. 11. (1586)63 They have 
devoured all sortes of bookes. 1604 Shaks. Oth. 1. tii. 150 
SheTd come againe, and with a greedie eare Deuoure vp 
my discourse. 1647 Trafp Comm. Epistles 530 Ministers 
must so devour and digest the holy Scriptures, that [etc.]. 
1753 A. McapHv Gray's-Inn Joum. No. 40 r 2 Miss Vain- 
love devoured up these Expressions of Admiration with 
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a greedy Ear. 1823 Scorr Quentin D. Introd., He devoured 
the story of the work with which he was engaged. 1831 
Brewster Newton (1855) I. i. 15 Devouring some favourite 
author. 1850 Kingsley Alt. Locke i. (1876) n Missionary 
tracts.. how I devoured them. 1878 R. H. Hutton Scott 
ii. 19 He learned Spanish and devoured Cervantes, 

b. To take in eagerly with the eyes ; to look 
upon with avidity. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel. m. ii. hi. (1676) 312/1 Drink to 
him with her eyes, nay drink him up, devour him, swallow 
him as Martial's Mammurra is remembered to have done. 
1697 Dryoen Virg. Georg. 11. 645 Early Visitants, With 
eager Eyes devouring. .The breathing Figures of Corinthian 
Brass. 1718 Paioa Solomon 11. 381 With an unguarded look 
she now devour'd My nearer face. 1870 Morris Earthly 
Par. II. in. 57 His eyes devoured her loveliness. 1891 I. 
Zancwill Bachelors Club 186 The Doctor devoured her 
with his eyes. 

C. To absorb greedily or selfishly. 
1647-8 Cotterell Davila'sHist. Fr. (1678) 11 The House 
of Guise in a manner devoured all the Chief Employments 
of the State. 

d. To swallow or suppress within one's own 
breast (chagrin, grief, etc.), 

1650 Trapp Comm. Rental. 1. 262 To persevere in prayer, 
and to devour all discouragements. 18x0 Scott Abbot 
xxxviii, Catherine Seyton devoured in secret her own grief. 
1850 PaEscorr Peru II. 182 Devouring his chagrin as he 
best could. 

7, Of things : a. To occupy (a person) so as to 
engross the attention ; to absorb. 

(Sometimes including the notion of consuming (4) or of 
swallowing up (5).) . „ ^ . . . J 

1500-zo Dunbar Poems xiv. 81 Devont with dreme, devys- 
ing in myslummer. 1608 Shaks. Per. iv. iv. 25 Pericles, in 
sorrow all devour'd, With sighs shot through, and biggest 
tears o'ershower'd, Leaves Tarsus and again embarks. 1715- 
20 Pope Ep. Addison 41 Poor Vadius, long with learned 
spleen devour'd, Can taste 110 pleasure since his Shield was 
scour'd. 1863 Mrs. Oliphant Sal. Ch. xxi. 25 She walked 
home with Beecher, devoured by feverish hopes and fears. 
1865 M. Arnold Ess. Crit. ii. (1875) 79 Not to hold ideas 
of this kind a little more easily, to be so devoured by them, 
to suffer them to become crotchets. 

b. To absorb so as to do away with. 

1625 E. Tilman in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. III. 24/ The 
joy of the people devoured their mourning, 1875 Helps 
Ess., Pract. Wisd. 5 The large hands and feet of a dwarf 
seem to have devoured his stature. 

8. Phrases, fa. To devour difficulties^, devorer 
les difficulUs~\ : to tackle and overcome difficulties 
with spirit. Obs. h. To devour the way, course, 
etc, [F. devorer Vespace"] ; to get over the ground 
with great rapidity. 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 1. i. 47 He seem'd in running, to 
deuoure the way, Staying no longer question. 1642 Rogers 
Naaman 128 She will hold close to her own tacklings and 
devour a great deale of difficulty. X648 Sanderson Serm. A d 
A ulam xvi, § 25 (1674) 230 He that setteth forth for the goal, 
if he will obtain, must resolve to devour all difficulties, and 
to run it out. a 1661 Fuller Worthies (1840) III. 190 Wat 
Tyler was woundly angry with Sir John Newton, Knight. . 
for devouring his distance { and not making his approaches 
mannerly enough unto him. 1725 Pope Odyss. vm. 102 
None, .swifter in the race devour the way. 177a Pegge tr. 
Fitzslephen's Descr. London 38 The signal once given, they 
[the horsesl strike, devour the course [cursum rapiunt}, 
hurrying along with unremitting velocity. 1883 Holme 
Lee Loving <$• Serving II. xiii. 271: The strong black horse 
was very fresh, and devoured the road before him. 

Devoivrable, a. [£ Devour v. + -able : cf. 
1 6th c. F. devor-, devourable, L. devorabilis.] 
Capable of being devoured ; consumable. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 11. 116 (L.) A clear and 
undebauch'd appetite renders every thing sweet and delight- 
ful to a sound body, and devourable. 1615 Hieron Wks. 
I. 602 Fier burnes vp..such as is deuourable by it. 1715 
Sloane Jamaica II, 2 Any papers or other goods devour, 
able by them are put up in chests of this wood. x8a6 Blackw. 
Mag. XIX. 335 The editors, .seized on the devourable parts, 
and gave both islands a feast. 

Devour er (dJvau^raj). Also 5 -our, -ar. [ME. 
devour our, a. AF. devor our — OF. devor eor, de- 
voreeitr (12th c. in Godef.) -.—devoratdr-em, agent- 
n. from devor are to Devour,] 

1. One who devours; one who eats greedily or 
voraciously. 

138a Wyclif Matt. xi. 19 A man deuourer, or glotoun. 
X398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvni. Ixvi. (1495) 822 The lyon 
is a deuourer of meete wythout chewynge. X399 Langl. " 
Rich. Redeles 111. 371 Devourours of vetaile. 1555 Eden 
Decades 48 Men which are deuourers of mans flesshe. 1664 
Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 209 Earwigs.. are cursed De- 
vourers. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 219 They.. move 
slowly, but reluctantly, towards the yawning jaws of their 
devourers. 1884 G. F. Braithwaite Salmonidx 0/ 
Westmorland vi. 26 It is a devourer of the spawn of 
salmon. 

2. transf. and fig. One who or that which con- 
sumes, destroys, swallows up, or absorbs. 

c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 1369 Hypsip., Duk Iason Thou 
sly [v. r. sleer] deuourere . .Of tendere wemen. c 1470 HENaY 
Wallace x. 402 Thou renygat deuorar off thi blud. 1580 
Baret Alv. 1)624 An vnsatiable reader: a deuourer of 
bookes. 1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1. 622 Achilles 
offering great injuries to Agamemnon . .called him Devourer 
of the people. 1659 Gentl. Calling (1696) 82 Gaming, like 
a Quick Sand, swallows up a Man in a moment .. Hawks, 
and Hounds and Horses, &c. are somewhat slower devourers, 
1698 Wanley Wond.Lit. World ill. xliv, §30. 228/1 The 
Eye that is the devourer of such beautiful Objects. x8oo 
Spectator 7 June 799 The shallowest novel-devourer will 
find in it excitement enough. 
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t BevOTVresS. Obs. [short for devoureress, a, 
OF. devoureresse, -voreressc, fem. of devor ere, de- 
voreor Devourer.] A female devonrer. 

1382 Wvclif Ezek. xxxvi. 13 Thou art a deuouresse of 
men. 1598 Yong Diana 428 The fierce deuouresse of my 
life approoued. .As fell in hart, as she is faire in face. 161 1 
Florio, Diuoratrice, a deuouresse. 

Devouring, vbl. sb. [f. Devour v. + -ing 
The action of the verb Devour. 

138* Wyclif Tobit xii. 3 Me myself fro the deuouring of 
the fish he delyuerede. 1398 TaEvisA Barth. De P. R. xm. 
xxvi. (1495) 457 They byte other wyth vnresonable swalow. 
ynge and deuourynge, 1577 B, Googe HeresbaclCs Husb. 
iv. (1586) 187 b, Many times, they [bees] die of a disease 
that they call the great devouring.^ 1659 Gentl. Calling 
(1696) 70 The more ravenous devourings of the Vulture. 

Devouring, ppl a. [f. Devour v. + >iko 2 .] 
That devours, in various senses of the word. 

1382 Wyclif Isa. xxix. 6 Gret vois of wbirlewind, and of 
tempest, and of flaume of fijr deuourende (1388 fierdeuowr- 
ynge]. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 1. vji. 48 His biting Sword, and 
his devouring Speare. 1634 Sir T, Herbert Trav. 140 
Where the two famous Rivers Tygris..and Euphrates., 
become one with the same devouring Gulph. 1714 R. Fal- 
coner Voy. (1769) 63 For fear some devouring Creature 
should come and seize me. 1751 JoanN Serm. (1771) VII. i. 
21 Avoid the devouring deep. 1810 Southey Kchama 1. 
xiv, Devouring flames have swallow'd all. 1818 Shelley 
Rev. Islam vm. xix, Ye are the spoil Which Time thus 
marks for the devouring tomb. 

Hence Devou ringly adv. ; Devoxrringrness. 

1552 Huloet, Deuourynglye, voraciter. x6oo F, Walker 
Sp. Mandeville 23a, It was a thing of admiration, to see 
how deuouringly ne eat and drank. x6ix Florio, Di- 
noracitd, deuouringnessc. grecdinesse. 1837 Campbell in 
Athemeum 11 Mar. x73/3 # My Mauritanian beauties are 
devouringly fond of puppies. They gobble them up by 
litters in their couscousou. 1887 Mas. C. Praed Bond of 
Wedlock I. vii. 184 His eyes fixsd devouringly upon her. 

Devourment (di'vauo jment). [f. Devour v. 
+ -MENT.] The action of devouring or consum- 
ing. 

x8a8 Blackw. Mag. XXIII, 601 His faculties of devour- 
ment were next to boundless. 1841 I. T. Hewlett Parish 
Clerk II. 77 Supper announced to be ready for their 'de- 
vourment . 180* Fun 3 June 233/2 We approached the 
devourment of this book with the keenest relish. 

Devout (d/vmrt), a. and sb. Forms : a. 3-5 
(6 Se.) devot, 3-7 (9 arch.) devote, (4 devoste), 
6 Se. devoit, divoit, divot, p. 3- devout, 4-5 
devowt(e, 4-6 devoute. [ME. devot , devout, a, 
OF. devot \ devote (12th c, in Littre), = Pr. devot, 
Sp. devotOt It. dtvoto, ad. L. devoMis devoted, given 
up by vow, pa. pple. of devovere to Devote. The 
close OF. 0 became the vowel ou {u) in ME., 
whence the modem diphthong ou ; but a form in o t 
Sc. oiy was also in use ; see Devote a.] 

1. Devoted to divine worship or service ; solemn 
and reverential in religious exercises; pious, reli- 
gious. 

a. a ia*$ Ancr. R. 376 puruh aromai, bet beo5 swote, is 
understonden swotnesse of deuot heorte. c 1335 E. E. A Hit. 
P. A. 406 Be dep deuote in bol mekenesse. c 1400 Maundev. 
(Roxb.) viii. 30 pai er deuote men and ledei pure lyf. 1535 
Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 567 Diuoit he wes with mony 
almous deid. 1549 Compl. Scot. (1872) 4 The deuot Kyng, 
Kuma pompilius. 1651 [see Devote a.]. 

0. 1197 R. Glouc (1724) 369 In chyrche he was deuout 
ynou. 138a Wyclif Ex. xxxv.29Alle men and wymmen with 
a deuowt mynde offerden 3iftis. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 120 
Devowte, devotus. a 1450 Kni. de la Tour(\ 868) 7 A shorte 
orison, saide with good devouute herte. ci$,n 1st Eng. 
Bk.Amer. (Arb.) Introd. 31/2 These people be very deuoute. 
1530 Palscr. 310/1 Devoute, holy disposed to praye, deuot. 
1636 Sir H. Blount Voy. Levant (1637) 87 All the devouter 
sort (which are not many) goe to Church, and say their 
prayers. 1732 Law Serious C.\. (ed. 2) 1 He. .is the devout 
Man who lives no longer to his own will . . but to the sole 
will of God. 1865 M. Arnold Ess. Crit. ix, (1875) 398 The 
devoutest of your fellow Christians. 1883 FaouDE Short 
Stud. IV. 11. ii. 185 Keble Was a representative of the devout 
mind of England. 

fb. gen. Devoted, religiously or reverenlly 
attached {to a person or cause). Obs. 

c 1380 Wvclif Serm. Sel. Wks. 1. 113 God wolle have oure 
herte devoute to him wibouten ende. c 1450 St. Cnthbert 
(Surtees) 6953 To saint cutbbert he was deuoute. 1609 
Bible (Douay) Comm. 201 Isaac was. .devout to God. 1659 
B. Harris Parival's Iron. Age 205 Sir Thomas Wentworth 
. .became the most devout friend of the Church. 

2. Of actions and things : Showing or expressing 
devotion ; reverential, religious, devotional. 

o. a X340 Hampole Psalter, Cant. 502 pe deuot 3ernyngis 
of his halighis. c i$oo Blowbors Test, in Halliwell Nugae 
Poet. 3 He wold syng Foure devoite masses at my biryng. 
a 1541 Barnes Wks. 318 (R.), To help mee wyth his deuote 
prayer. 1552 Abp. Hamilton Catech. (1884) 8 Faithful and 
devoit prayar. 1625- [see Devote a.\. 

p. c 1340 Hampole Prose Tr. 24 Deuoute prayers, feruent 
desires, and gostely meditacions. 15*6 {title), The Pyl- 
grymage of Perfeccyon, a devoute Trealyse in Englysshe. 
1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (162 1) 78 The devout warre, 
taken in hand for the reliefe of the poore Christians in 
Syria. 1667 Milton P. L, xi. 863 With uplifted hands, and 
eyes devout. 1763 John Brown Poetry (f Mns. xii. 214 
Our parochial Music, .is solemn and devout. X841 Elphin- 
stone Hist. Ind. II. 347 In his writings, he affects the 
devout style usual to all Mussulmans. 

3. Earnest, sincere, hearty. 

x8z8 Webster s.v., You have my devout wishes for your 
safety. 1880 Mrs. Lykn Linton Rebel 0/ Family I. v, The 
J sanctity of caste, in which she, .was so devout a believer. 
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B. as sb. fl. A devotee. Obs. 
(<ri44o Gesta Rom. xcii. 419 (Add. MS.) This knyght had 
a good woman to wife, and a deuoute to oure ladic] 1616 
R. Smkldon Miracles Antichrist 247 (T.). Not .. the ordin- 
ary followers of Antichrist, but . . his special devouts. X67S 
tr. MnchiavellCs Prince xv. (Rtldg. 1683) 98 One a devout, 
another an atheist. 

2. That which is devout ; the devotional part. 

1649 Milton Eikon. i. (1851) 344 This is the substance of 
his first Section, tillwe come to the devout of it, model'd 
into the form of a privnt Psalter. 

t DevOU*t, v. 1 Obs. Variant of Devote v. 

j6og Stow Chron. an. 1603 (R.) Hee shewed himselfe a 
well dcuouted Christian. 1639 Drumm. of Hawtm. Libra- 
ries Wks. (171 1) 333 How much is Florence adebted to 
Ikssarion. .who at his death devouted to it a library, 1651 
tr. Bacon's Life <$■ Death x< A Man peaceable, Contemplative 
and much devouted to Religion. 

II Devou'tement, adv. Obs. rare, fa. OF. de- 
votemenl (in AF. devou-)."] Devoutly. 

a 1400 Octonian 63 The holy pope Seynt Clement . .prayede 
God dcuoutemenl .. That [etcl. 

t Devou'tful, a. Obs. [irreg. f. Devout a. + 
• ful : (a suffix properly added to a sb.).] Full of 
devoutness ; devout, pious. 

1597 Daniel Civ. Wart 1. xiv, Richard .. who ..all his 
fathers mighty treasure spent, In that devoutfull Action of 
the East. 1598 Tofte Alba (1880) 38 As painfull Pilgrim 
in dcuoutfull wise. 1604 M arston & Webster Malcontent 
I. i, To make her his by most devoutful rites. 

t DevOU'tless, a. Obs. rare- 0 , [irreg. f. as 
prec, + -less ; cf. Devotelessj.] Without devout- 
ness, undevout. Hence t Devotrtlessneso. 
. 1576 R. Curtis Two Serm. C vj b (T.\ The darts of de- 
voutlessness, unmercifulness, and eptcurisme. .fly abrode. 

Devoutly (d Jvau-tli), adv. Also 4-6 deuote- : 
see Devout a. [f. Devout a. + -ly 2.] 

1. la a devout manner; reverently, piously, 
religiously. 

a. ci$*$ Afelr. Hotn. 160 And ilke day deuotely, Herd 
scho mes.se of our Lefdye. C1380 Wvclif Wks. (1880) 319 
To preye deuoteliche. C1400 Maunoev. (Roxb.) xv. 69 3e 
serue sourGodd wetcand deuotely. ?ci5oo How Plowman 
tented Pater Noster 43 in Hazl. E. P. P. I. 311 Late me 
here The saye devotely thy pater noster. 1588 A. King tr. 
Cam's ins* Catech. 34 Prayers . . quhan thay in y* name off 
lesus Christ, ar humblie and deuotlie desyrit, helpis mony. 

0. c 133s E. E. A Hit. P. 11. 814 His two dere do^terei de- 
uontly hem haylsed. CX400 Maundev. (Roxb.^ xvii. 76 He 
serued Godd full deuoutely. c 1189 Caxton Blattchardyn 
xxxvil. 13J They sholde deuoutly do baptyse hem self. is68 
Knt. of Curtesy 451 She confessed her devoutly tho, And 
short ely receyved the Sacrament. £i6n Donne Poems 
(1633) 375 Who dream'd devoutlier then most use to pray. 
1781 GtaaoN Decl. $E.\\. 137 Julian most devoutly ascribes 
his miraculous deliverance to the protection of the Gods. 
1849 James Woodman iv, She crossed herself devoutly. 

2. Earnestly, sincerely, fervently. 

x6o3 Snaks. Ham. ui. 1. 64 l is a consummation De- 
uouily to^ be wish'd. 1605 Camden Rem. (1637) 349 His 
devote mtnde to his Lady hee devoutly, though, not reli- 
giously shewed. 1795 Southev Joan of Arc 1. 219 Child- 
hood . . Listening with eager eyes and open lips Devoutly 
in attention. 1814 Scott Wav. lxvii, Let us devoutly hope, 
that . . we shall never see the scenes . . that were general in 
Britain Sixty Years since. 1874 M or lev Compromise (1886} 
113 Men were then devoutly persuaded that their eternal 
salvation depended on their having true beliefs. 

Devoutness (|dJvau-tnes). [f. as prec + -ness.] 
The quality of being devout; reverential spirit or 
character ; religiousness, piety. 

lynPol. Poems (Rolls) 1. 317 Nou is devoutnes out icast. 
1530 Palsgr. 313/3 Devoutnesse, deuotion. a 1680 Glanvill 
Serm. 5»(T.) Tfhere are some who have a sort of devoutness 
and religion in their particular complexion. 1840 Carlyle 
Heroes (1858) 331 What devoutness and noblemindedness 
had dwelt jn these rustic thoughtful peoples. 1874 Morlev 
Compromise (1886) 178 Religiosity or devoutness of spirit. 

Devoutour, -trour, corrupted forms of advou- 
tonr,advontrcr, Adulteu, -euer. (Cf.DEVOTEREU.) 
So devoutrie for advotttrie, Adultery. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. 11. 175 Owre synne to suffre, As 
deuoutrie [other MSS. aduoutne] and deuo[rlses and derne 
vsurye. 1393 Ibid. C in. 184 Aod ich my-self cyuyle and 
symonye my felowe Wollen ryden vp-on rectours and riche 
men deuoutours [v. rr. deuotours, deuoutrours). 

t Devolve, v. Obs. fad. L. devovere to vow or 
devote, f. De- I. 3 + vovere to vow.] trans. To 
devote. Hence f Devolved///, a., devoted. 

1567 Drant Horaces Epist., fttlixa Elorrts C vj, 1 haue 
againste your home comminge A lone deuoued cowe Which 
graseth here .. And fattes her selfe For you. 1618 Bolton 
Elorns 1. xiii. (1636) 37 Such of the Senatours, as had 
borne highest offices . . devove themselves, for their Coun- 
try's safty, to the gods infernall. x6s6 Cowley Davideis 
iv. 1063 Twas his own Son . . that he devovM. 1808 
J. Barlow Columb. m. 853 Receive, dread Powers (since 
I can slay no more*, My last glad victim, this devoved gore. 

Devovement : see Devouement. 

tpevOW*,i>. Obs. [a. 1 6th c. F. devouer to 
dedicate or consecrate by a vow, f. De- I. 2, 3 + 
votttr to vow, after L. devovere, devotdre : see De- 
vote.] 

1. trans. To dedicate or give up by a vow. 

'579 J« Stubbes Gaping Gulf E iij b, A deuowed enemy 
to our Queene, 1600 Holland Livyvm. i.x. 287 Come and 
say afore me that forme of words, wherby 1 may devow and 
betake myselfe for the legions. x6oi — Pliny xxn. v, V. 
Decius, . . devowed and yeelded himselfe to all the divels 
of hell for the safety of his armie. 1609 — A mm. Marcell. 
226, 1 have devowed my selfe to the Roman Empire. 
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2. To devote, give up. 

1611 G. Sandys OvuCsMct. xv.(i6«6) 317 By Step-dames 
fraud, and fathers credulous Beliefe deuowM to death. 163* 
B. Jonson Magn. Lad/ u i, To the inquiry And search of 
which, your mathematical head Hath so devow'd itself. 

3. To disavow, give up, renounce, rare. 

1610 G. Fletcher Christ's Vict, in Fair P. James f 
(1848) 54 There too the armies angelique devow d Their 
former rage, and all to Mercy bow'd. 

Hence Devowed ///, a.: see ta 1. 

Devowt(e, obs. form of Devout. 

Devoyer, devoyr(e, obs. forms of Devoib. 

Devtrlgarize, v. [f. De- II. i + Vulgarize.] 
trans. To free from vulgarity. Hence Devrrl- 
garizing ///. a. 

1868 AaaoTT in Macm. Mag. May 38/3 Shale espeare, and 
Plutarch's ' Lives *, are very devulgaruing books. 

Devulgate, -vulge, obs.ff. Divulgate, -vulge. 

Devyde, obs. form of Divide. 

Devyer, devyr, obs. forms of Devoir. 

Devyn(e, -al, -or, -our, etc., obs. tT. Divine, 
-al, -er, etc. 

Dew (dt«), sb. Forms : I dfiaw, 2 d£w, 3-4 
deu, deu3, 3 daew (Ortu.) y 4 deew, dew3, deau, 
4-6dewe,deaw(o, 6 deow(e, due, 3- dew. [Com- 
mon Teut. : OE. diaw % OFris. daw, OS. <ftw,MLG. 
dan, Du. dauw, OlIG., MHG. ton {touwes), Ger. 
thau t tau, ON. dogg, gen. doggvar, Sw. dagg t Da. 
dtegi Goth. *daggwa- OTeut. *dauvx>- t Aryan 
*dhdiuo- : cf. Skr. dhaw to flow, run.] 

1. The moisture deposited In minute drops upon 
any cool surface by the condensation of (he vapour 
in Ihe atmosphere ; formed after a hot day during or 
towards night, and plentiful in the early morning. 

Formerly supposed to fall or descend softly from the 
heavens, whence numerous current phrases, figures, and 
modes of speech : cf. Dewfall. 

<i8oo Corpus Gloss. 175a Roscido t deawe. clz$ P'esp. 
Psalter cxxxi\[\\. 3 Swe swe deaw se astigefl in munt. c 1000 
>Elfric E.rod. xvi. 13 On morgen waes £ deaw abutan |?a 
fyrdwic. a 1175 Colt. Horn. 233 His sonne, mone, sterren, 
nen, daw, wind. C117S Lamb. Horn. 159 pe sunne drach 
up l>ene deu. c 1 aoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 356 On be li^ie be 
heouene deu}. c 1150 Gen. ff Ex. 3325 Knewen he noit ois 
dewes cost. 1340 A yenb. 91 Bote a drope of deau . . be drope 
of b« deawe. c 1380 Wvclip Set. Wks. 111. 27 Weetynge 
of hevenly deew. 138a — Daniel iv. 30 With dewe of 
heuen his body was enfourmed. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. 
R. vin. xvii. (1495) 3*6 The more clere that the mone is in the 
Somer tyme the more plente of dewe is seen vpon ihe grasse 
and heroes, a 1400 Minor Poems Vernon MS. 618 Softur 
}>en watur or eny licour, Or dew3 J?at lij? on be lilie flour, 
Was cristes bodi. c 1440 Prtmtjp. Parv. 120 Dewe, ros. i$o8 
Dunbar Tua Mariit Wemcn 10 The dew donkit the daill, 
and dynarit the foulis. 1549 Compi. Scot. vi. 59 The deu . . 
is ane humid vapour, generit in the sycond regione of the 
ayr. »<96 Spenser Astroph. 191 All the day it standeth 
full of deow. 1601 Shaks. ful. C. v. Hi. 64 Our day is gone, 
Clowds, Dewes, and Dangers come. 1609 Holland Amm. 
Marcell, xxm. vi. 238 These pearles, within strong and 
bright shels of the sea-fishes, conceived .. by a commixtion 
of deaw. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677)373 Pearls., 
generated, .of the morning dew of Heaven, which in serenes 
falls into the gaping Shelbfish. 1784 Cavendish in Phil. 
Trans. LXXlv. 129 Almost all the inflammable air, and 
near one-fifth of the common air, lose their elasticity, and 
are condensed into dew. 1795 Southev Joan of Arc u. 9 
As the dews of night Descended. 1800 Worusw. Pet-lamb 1 
The dew was falling fast, the stars began to blink. 1840 
Dickens OldC. Shop xvii, She watked out into the church- 
yard, brushing the dew from the long grass with her feet. 
1848 Lvttoh Harold 1. i, Arch and blooming faces bowed 
down to bathe in the May dew. 1878 Huxlev Physiogr. 51 
Moisture which is thus deposited upon any cold surface, 
without production of mist, is termed dnv. 1887 Bowen 
Virg. Eclogne v. 77 While bee sucks from the thyme, and 
cicalas drink of the dew. 

fb. //. ? Damp places. Obs. 
1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xv. 289 And also Marie Magdeleyne 
by mores lyued and dewes. 

2. Jig. Something likened to dew in its operation 
or effect : a. as coming with refreshing power or 
with gentle fall ; b. as characteristic of the morning 
of life, of early years, like the ' early dew \ 

a. ci»oo Ormin 9883 AH wibbutenn da;w Off Haliz 
Gastess frofre. 1508 Fisher Wks. (1876) 176 Make them 
moyst with the due of thy grace. 1559 Bk. Com. Prayer* 
Morning Prayer^ The continuall deawe of thy blessinge, 
1607 Shaks. Cor. v vi. 33 He watered his new plants with 
dewes of Flattery. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 614 The timely 
dew of sleep, .inclines Our eye-lids. 1738 Pope Epil. Sat. 
1.69 The gracious Dew of Pulpit Eloquence. 1819 Shelley 
Cenci iv. 1. 178 Sleep, that healing dew of heaven. 18a 1 — 
Ginevra \\% The dew of music more divine Tempers the 
deep emotions. 1839 Yeoweix./4w. Brit. Ch. vi. (1847) S a 
Hearts baptixed witn the heavenly dews of the Gospel. 

b. iS35 Coveroale Ps. cix. [ex.] 3 Y* dewe of thy birth ts 
of y 1 wombe of the mornynge. 1849 Robertson Serm. Ser. 
I. in. (1866) 53 Dried up the dew of fresh morning feeling. 
1858 Loncf. M . Standtsh 1. 18 Having the dew of his youin, 
and the beauty thereof. 

3. trans/. Applied to moistnrc generally, especi- 
ally that which appears in minute drops on any 
surface or exudes from any body. 

a 1300 Cursor Ar. 17683 (Cott.) Wit a deu mi face he wette. 
1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1.(1625) 139 Whom fumes must 
fence . .and dew of nappie Ale cherish. 1607 Topsell Eourf. 
Beasts {1658) 316 Pare his [the horse*s) hinder-feet thin, 
untill the dew come out. 1610 Markham Masterp. 11. c 38a 
Ra2e both the quarters of the hoofe with a drawing-knife . . 
so deepe that you may see the dew come foorth. 1631 



Wiodowes Nat. Philot. 56 Dew is a humor contained in the 
hollowne*se of the members, and joyned to iheir substance. 
1674 N. Fairfax Bulk * Sehu 126 That cold and dew and 
clamminess, ihat goes to the hatching of a snails (egge). 
1756-7 tr. KeyslePs Trav. (1760) 111. a 10 Ballant do not 
feed on the gross parts of the sea*water, but as it were on 
the subtile dew that penetrates through the *tone. t8as 
Shelley Triumph Life 66 The fountains, whose melodious 
dew Out of their mossy cells for ever burst. 

b. Moistare glistening in the eyes; tears. Hence 
funeral dew. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. tv. Hi. 29 The night of dew that on 
my cheekes downe flowes. 1611-5 Bp. Hall Contem/1., 
O. T. xx. iii ; These expostulations might have fetched some 
dewes of pitie from the eyes. 1649 Davknant Love if Honour 
ill. Dram. Wks. 1873 HI. 134 Sure 1 could weep, but that 
my eyes Have not enough of funeral dew to melt Away. 
166s Cokaine Ovid iv. vii, Shed no more tears 1 You have 
.. Spent too much of that precious dew. 1814 Scott Ld. of 
Isles iv. xvi, Those poor eyes that streamed with dew. 1847 
Trhnvson Princ.vtu 120 The dew Dwelt in her eyes, and 
softer all her shape And rounder seem'd. 

c. Perspiration, sweat. 

1674 S. Yinceht Yng. GallanVs Acad. 33 Thou feelest 
the fat Dew of thy body .. run trickling down thy sides. 
179S Southev Joan of Arc vmi. 211 The dews of death 
Stood on his livid cheek. 18x4 Scott Ld. of Isles v. x*vi, 
Cold on his brow breaks terror's dew. 1859 Tennyson 
Enid 568 The dew of their great labour . . flowing, drained 
their force. 

d. Wilh qualifying words, as Bacchus dew, the 
juice of Ihe grape, wine, or other fermented or dis- 
tilled drink ; Mountain-dew, a fanciful term for 
whisky illicitly distilled on the mountains ; dew oj 
Glenlivat, Glenlivat whisky; ^deiu of vitriol {ros 
vitriolt). 

»S59 Mirr. Mag. t Dk. Clarence Hi, Sowst in Bacchus 
dewe. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) Deiv of Vitriol % a Name 
given by some Chymists to a kind of Phlegm or Water 
drawn from that Mineral Salt, by Distillation in Balneo 
Mariie,or with a genile Heat. 1800 tr. Lagrange's Chem. 
1 1. 84 There remains a whitish-grey mass, which formerly 
was called Vitriol Calcined to Whiteness. If you distil it 
in a retort, and collect the product, you will have first, a 
water slightly acid, called Dno of Vitriol. i8aa Shp.ixey 
Zucea ix, Full as a cup with the vine's burning dew. 1826 
P. P. in Hone Every-day Bk. II. 610 Whiskey, or mountain 
dew. 1836 E. Howard R. Reefer xxxv, Then came the 
whiskey — the real dew. 1840 Chamb. J pit. IX. 94 The 
discomfited gaugers fled .. leaving the victorious chief in 
undisturbed possession of the much coveted mountain-dew. 
1884 Daily Nnvs 23 May 5/7 [They] cannot compete with 
the dew of Glenlivat. 

4. Applied with qualification to surface deposits 
formed on plants, etc. (as by exudation, Insccls, 
parasitic vegelalion), formerly imagined to be in 
origin akin to dew: see Honey-dew, Mildew. 

1S63 W. Fulke Meteors 11640) 53b, There is another kind 
of sweet dewes, that falleth in England, called the Meldewes, 
which is as sweet as honey . . There is also a bitter kind of 
dew, that fall th upon herbs, and lyeth on them like branne 
or meale. 1660 Jer. Taylor Worthy Commun. lntrod. 10 
It will not be impossible to find honey or wholesome dewes 
upon all this variety of plants. 1821 T. Dwicht Trav. II. 
741 When it first exudes, it is very sweet to the taste ; and 
has hence been commonly supposed to be the residuum of 
a particular kind of dew, called by the farmers honey-dew. 

5. alt rib. and Comb. (Especially frequent in 
poetical use.) a. attrib., 1 of dew,' as dew-bcad> 
-blob, -damp, -gem, -globe, -mi si, -star, • water, 
-web ; * characterized by * or c characterizing dew \ 
as dew- locks, -prime, -silence, -witid. b. locative 
and originative, as dew-bow, -dance, -light. C. simi- 
lalive, Mike' or 'as dew', as dew-burning, -cold 
adjs. d. objective and obj. genitive, as deia- 
brusker, -dropping aft), e. instrumental, as dew-be- 
dabbled, •bediamomied, -bespangled, -besprent, -bright, 
-clad, -dabbled, -drenched, -gemmed, -laden, -pearled, 
-sprent, -sprinkled, -wet adjs. f. parasyntnclic, as 
dew-lipped adj. 

183a M other well Poet. Wks. (1847)85 In every *dew. 
bead glistening sheen. 1868 Geo. Eliot Sp. Gipsy 1. (Cent. 
DicL), The dew-bead, Gem of earth and sky begotten. 
1887 Stsvenson Underwoods, Every fairy wheel and thread 
Of cobweb *dew*bcdiamonded. a 1748 Thomson Hymn to 
Solitude 26 Just as the *de w-bent rose is born . 1634. M 1 lton 
Comus 540 The savoury herb Of knot-grass *dew.bcsprcnt. 
1727-38 Gay Eables L i4(lod.) As forth she went at early 
dawn To taste the *dew-besprinkled lawn. 1873 R. John- 
son in Tristram Moab 387 A lunar rainbow on the ground, 
or to speak more correctly a lunar *dew-bow. 1787-46 
Thomson Summer 86 Aslant the *dew-bright eartn and 
coloured air. 1854 J. Wartf.r Last of Old Squires v. 51 
He was what the Persians call a *dew-brusher . . Ten to 
one but the labourer met him as he was going to his work. 
1590 Sfenser P.O. 1. xi. 35 His bright *deaw-burning blade. 
1847 Mischief cf Muses 35 The moisture of the *dew-clad 
grass. 1817 Moors Lafla R., Eire Worshippers (1854) 235 
She who leans, .pale, sunk, aghast, With brow against the 
*dew-cold mast. 1818 Keats Endym.i. 683 The poppies bung 
*Dew-dabbIed on their stalks. 1798 Coleridcr Sibyl. Leaves 
Poems (1864) 265 She the *dew-damp wiped From off her 
brow. 181a G. Colm an Br. Grins, Lady of Wreck 11. xxiii, 
*Dew-dript evening. 159* Shaks. Rom. 4- Jul. 1. iv. 103 
The *dew-dropping South. 1893 Lb Gallienne in Wettm. 
Gas. 16 Feb. 2/3 Sec how yonder goes, *Dew-drunk . . Yon 
Shelley-lark. 183a Tennyson Lotos-Eaters 75 Sun-steep'd 
at noon, and in the moon Nightly *dew-fed, ^ i8a3 Joanna 
Baillie Poems 228 *Dew-gemm'd in the morning ray. i8ai 
Shelley Prometh. Unb. iv. 4^3 As the dissolving warmth 
of dawn may fold A half unfrozen "dew-globe, green and 
gold, And crystalline. 1603 Drayton Sonnets liii, (T. ) Where 
nightingales in Arden sit and sing Amongst the dainty 
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Numb,, Star Sons?, Spangled with*deaw-hght. 1856 Bryant 
Poems, Ages v, When the *dew-lipped spring comes on. 
1830 Tennyson Adeline 47 Those *dew-lit eyes of thine. 
1648 Herrick Hesper. I. 92, Corinna's Mayings The light 
Hangs on the *dew.]ocks of the night. 1821 Shellev 
Promcth. Unb. hi. iii, The *dew-mists of my sunless sleep. 
1841 Browning Pippa Passes 1. (1889) 24 The hill-side's Mew- 
pearled; The lark's on the wing. 1872 — Fifine xxxiii, 
Though *dew-prime flee. 1850 Mrs. Browning Poems 11. 165 
Descend with sweet *dew silence on my mountains. 1850 
Blackie ALschylns I, 13 My *dew-sprent dreamless couch. 
1884 Symonos Shaks. Predecessors vii. § 3. 263 Abroad in 
dew-sprent meadows. 1731 Shenstone Past. Ballad iv. 33 
The sweets of a *dc\v-sprinkTed rose. 1821 Shelley Prometh. 
Unb. 11. i. 168 As *dew-stars glisten, Then fade away, c 1200 
Trin. Coll. Horn. \$i De teares. .ben cleped rein water o5er 
*deu water. 1813 Hoca Queen's Wake\\.y^Vs. (1876)22 And 
Mew- webs round the helmets weave. 

6. Special combs. : dew-beam (poetic), a ray of 
light reflected from a dewdrop ; dew-bit (dial.), 
a small meal or portion of food laken in the early 
morning, before the regular breakfast; dew-board, 
a hoard used as a cover to keep off the dew ; 
dew-cap (see quot.) ; dew-drink (see quot, 
and cf. dew-bit) ; + dew-hopper, a name for the 
hare (see Deuding); + dew-pear, name of a deli- 
cate kind of pear (obs.) ; f dew-piece Sc. — dew- 
bit \ dew-plant, (a) a name for the ice-plant 
(ATesembryanthemum), and for the sundew (Dro- 
strd) \ (b) a plant nourished with dew (nonce-use) ; 
dew-ripen v. = Dew-ret ; dew-shoe, translation 
of ON, doggskor (see quot.) ; dew-stone, 1 a species 
of limestone, fonnd in Nottinghamshire, which 
collects a large quantity of dew on its surface* (O.). 

1824 Shelley Witch xvi, Woven from *dew-beams while 
the moon yet slept. 1863 Barnes Dorset Gloss., *Dciu-bit, 
the first meal in the morning, not so substantial as a regular 
breakfast. Also in Berksh., Hampsh., W. Somerset Gloss. 
1800 R. Warner Walk West. Count. 64 [We] were obliged 
to sleep for several weeks in the shell of the tenement, 
with no other covering ("for it was not roofed) than a *dew- 
board. 1879 Proctor Pleas. Ways Sc. xvi. 364 A cylinder 
of tin or card, called a *dew-cap, is made to project beyond 
the glass [of the ^lescope], and thus to act as a screen, 
and prevent radiation, a 1825 Fordy Voc. E. Anglia, 
*Deiu-drink, the first allowance of beer to harvest men, 
before they begin their day's work. 1616 Surfl. & Markh. 
Country Famie 417 Tender or delicate peare.. such as 
*dew peare. 1685 Sinclair Satan's Invis. World (1 769) 48 
When 1 was eating my *due piece this morning. 1869 
Ruskin Q.ofAir% 81 You are to divide the whole family of 
the herbs of the field into three great groups— Drosidae, 
Carices, Gramineae— *dew-plants, sedges, and grasses. 1884 
MtLLERPlant-n., Dew-plant, Mesembryantkemum glabmm. 
1805 R. W. Dickson Pract.Agric, (1807) II. 218 What is 
called *dew ripen or ret the produce. 1880 Stallydrass tr. 
Grimm's Tent. My t hoi. I. 387 When the godlike SigurSr 
strode through the . . corn, the *dew-shoe of his seven-span 
sword was even with the upright ears. Note. DSggskdr, 
Sw. doppsho, the beel of the sword's sheath, which usually 
brushes the dew. 
Dew (diz/), v. Forms: 3 daewwenn, 4-5 
dewen, (4 dewey), 5-7 dewe, (6-7 deaw), <5- 
dew. [ME. dewen, in Ormin dxwzue?in, implying 
an OE. *dttawian (entered by Somner) = OFris, 
dawia (WFris. dauwjen), OS. *Jaujan (MDu. 
dauwen, LG. dauen), OHG. towdn, towen (MHG. 
toitwen, Ger. thauen, tauen), ON. doggva (Sw. 



r agga)'.—OTeut.*dauwSJan, f. dauw- Dew.] 

1 1. intr. To give or produce dew ; impers. to 
fall as dew (cf. it rains, snows, etc.). Obs. or arch. 

c 1300 [implied in Dewing vbl. sb.\. 1382 Wyclif Isa. xlv. 
8 Deweth 3ee heuenus fro aboue [1388 Sende 3e out dew]. 
c 1440 Promp. Parx>. 120 Dewyn or yeve dewe, roro. 1450- 
1530 Myrr. our Ladye 148 Rorate, dew heuens from aboue. 
^r S D- H , UL0I r T » ^ w or droppe lyke dewe, roro. 1663 in 
1. Birch Hist. R. Society I. 246 It did not dew upon those 
parts where trees lay buried under ground. 1726 Nat. Hist. 
Ira.oz It deweth exceedingly in the hot and dry countries, 
f b. To distil or exude as dew. Obs. 

1652 Benlowes Theoph. Epistle, When This Manna dew'd 
from your inspired pen. Ibid. iv. xxv, Meat came from the 
Hater, from the strong did dew Sweetnesse. 

2. trans. To wet with or as with dew ; to bedew; 
to moisten. 

c 1200 Ormin 13848 To wattrenn & to daewwenn swa burrh 
be^ske & sallte teress batt berrte. a 1325 Prose Psalter 
vi. 6 Icn snal dewey my couertour wyth min teres. 1544 
Phaer Regim. Lyfe (x 5 6o) Fiij, Take a sponnefull of hote 
ashes, dewe them wyth good wyne. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. 
xi. 48 Overflowed all the fertile plaine, As it had deawed 
bene with timely raine. 1393 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, 11 1. ii. 340 
Oiue me thy hand, That 1 may dew it with my mournfull 
teares. 1615 Crooke Body of Man 821 To water or dew 
✓?L"1 p „ artes . tnat „ st °°df nee< * C S m °ysture. 1680 Otway 

ly face. 1821 
_' having been 
— J dry until after sunrise. 
1830 Herschel Stud. Nat. Phil. 11. vi. (1838) 162 The cool- 
M g i 1 . hody dew ' d - a l8 S J Men* Castle of Time xxi, 
Moiocli s monstrous shrines are dew'd with human blood. 

d. fig- (Cf. < bedew * steep ' in fig. use.) 
c 15x0 Barclay Mirr. Gd. Manners (1570) A iij, As fruitfull 
nutriment io dewe them in vertue, as plantes to augment. 
1610 G. Fletcher Christ's Vict, xxv, While deawd in 
heavie sleepe, dead Peter lies, a 1631 Donne Serm. cv. IV. 
413 Uut infected and dewed with these frivolous, nay per- 
nicious apparitions and revelations. 1810 Scott Lady of L. 
I. xxxi, Fairy strains of music fall, Every sense in slumber 



dewing.^ 1865 Bushnell Vicar. Sacr. in. iii. 233 Mercy., 
dewing it thus witb her tender mitigations. 

f 3. To cause to descend or drop as dew; to distil, 
instil. Obs. 

1572 Forrest Thcophilus in Anglia VII. 02 The devill in 
the harte of the busshoppe did dewe His divfilishe stirringis. 
1591 Tronb. Raigne K. John n. (1611)89 Th« heauens dew- 
ing fauours on my head. 1593 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 1 
O dew thy spirit plentiful into my inke. 

f 4. intr. To become moist, to exnde moisture. 

1658 A. Fox WurttfSnrg. 1. viii. 34 Wounds that are thus 
compelled to dew, will hardly come to healing. 

Hence Dewed, Dewing adjs. 

15S 2 Huloet, Dewed or wete wyth dewe, roralns. 1593 
Southwell Peter's Compl. 33 Dew'd eyes, and prostrate 
prayers. 1635 Swan Spec. M. (1670) 101 Which can have 
no existence or being, but in a dewing or distilling cloud. 
1830 Herschel Stud. Nat. Phil. 11. vi. (1838) 163 The cool- 
ing of the dewed surface by radiation. 

Dew, obs. or dial. pa. t. of Daw v. 1 

Dsw, Dewfull, obs. ff. Doe, Dueful. 

II Dewan (d/wa'n). Also duan, diwan, dee- 
waun, dewaun, dewan. [Arab, and Pers. 

dixvan, divan, Pers. formerly devan, the same word 
as Divan, of which an early sense was * register \ 
Through the application to a register of accounts, 
and the financial department of a state, the word 
has in India *been individualized and applied to 
the minister or officer over this department.] 

In India : a. The head financial minister or trea- 
surer of a state under former Mohammedan govern- 
ments, b. The prime minister of a native state, 
c. The cfiief native officer of certain Government 
establishments, such as the Mint. d. In Bengal, 
a native servant in charge of the affairs of a house 
of husiness or a large domestic establishment, a 
steward. (Yule and Burnell.) 

1690 J. Charnock, etc. MS. Lett, to Mr. Ch. Eyre at 
Batlasore (V.), Fearing miscarriage of y Originall ffarcuttee 
we have herew^ Sent you a Coppy Attested by Hugly 
Cazee, hoping y Duan may be Sattisfied therew th . 1766 
Holwell Hist. Events 1. 74 (Y.) A Gentoo named Allum 
Chund, who had been many years Dewan to Soujah Khan. 
1771 in Glcig Mem. W. Hastings (1841) 1. 221 (Y.) Divesting 
him of the rank and influence he holds as Naib Duan of the 
Kingdom of Bengal. 1786 Blank in Phil. Trans. LXXVII. 
297 Making the enquiries 1 wished . . from his Dewan or 
Minister. 1804 in Owen Weliesley's Desp. 632 The English 
Company . . has forfeited its rights as dewan and treasurer 
of the Empire. 1806 Wellington Ibid. p. cii, Scindiah's 
minister, .was the Peshwah's dewan. 1818 Jas. Mill Brit. 
India v. v. (1848) IV. 226 He sent on a commission to 
Calcutta his dewan or treasurer. 1835 Burkes Trav. Bok- 
hara (ed. 2) I. 235 The Hindoo Dewans of Sinde now 
transact the entire pecuniary concerns of the state. 186a 
Beveridge Hist. India I. 1. vi. 142 Subordinate to the 
subahdar. .was an officer, with the title of dewan or diwan, 
who had the superintendence of all matters of revenue and 
finance. 1871 Mateer Travancore 22 Colonel Munro .. 
acted for about three years in the capacity of Dewan, or 
Prime Minister. 

Hence Dewa*nship - next. 

1789 SeirMutaoherin II. 38^ (Y.) [Lord Clive] visited tbe 
Vezir . . and asked that the Company should be invested 
with the Divanship of the three provinces. 1818 Jas. Mill 
Brit. India v. iv. {1848J IV. 149 Procuring for the donor the 
dewanship of the Zamindari. 

j| Dewani, dewanny, dewaunee (dAva-ni). 
Also dftanny, dewauny, diwani. [a. Pers. 
diwdnl, divanTy the office or function of diwan : 
see prec.] The office of dewan ; esp. < the right 
of receiving as dewan, or finance minister, the 
revenue of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, conferred 
upon the E. I. Company by the Great Mogul Shah 
'Alam in 1765. Also used sometimes for the ter- 
ritory which was the suhject of that grant ' (Yule 
and Burnell). 

1783 Burke Report Affairs India Wks. XI. 141 The 
acquisition of the Duanny opened a wide field for all pro* 
jects of this nature. Ibid. 196 Under tbe jurisdiction of the 
Dewanny Courts. 1801 R. Patton Asiat. Mon. 178 note, 
The officers of the dewanny, the revenue department. 1862 
Beveridge Hist. India I. m. xii. 671 An offer of the de- 
waunee had . . been made to Clive. 1876 Grant Hist. 
India I. xx. 106/2 The Mogul ceded the dewaunee, or 
collection of the revenues in Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. 

Dew-beater, [f. Dew sb. + Beater.] 

1. One who beats or shakes off the dew in front 
of others in the same path ; an early pioneer. 

a 1670 Hacket Abp. Williams I. (1692) 57 The dew- 
beaters have trod the way for those that come after them. 
1883 Hampshire Gioss., Deaw-bitter, a dew-beater, one 
who has large feet, or who turns his toes out so that he 
brushes the dew off the grass in walking. 

2. The feet. sla?ig. 

i8n in Lexicon Balatron. 1823 Scott Peveril xxxvi, 
* nrst hold out your dew-beaters till 1 take off the darbies. 
«3. (Sec quot.) 

a 1825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Deru-bcaters, coarse and 
thick shoes which resist the dew. 1847-78 in Halliwell. 

•Dew-berry (di/7-beri). [f. Dew sb. + Berhy. 
Cf. mod.Ger. thau-bcere dew-berry, Oberdcutsch 
taub-ber, tanben ber, i.e. dove-berry. The origin 
of the first element is thus doubtful, but it is, in 
English use, associated with Dew sb.] 

A species of blackberry or bramble- berry, the 
name being applied both to the fruit and the shrub : 



in Great Britain Kubns c&sius, a low-growing pro- 
cumbent species, the black fruit of which has a 
bluish bloom ; in N. America R. canadensis, re- 
sembling the British plant in its low growth and 
trailing habit, bnt differing in the fruit. In some 
earlier English writers, and mod. dialects, the name 
is applied to the Gooseberry (Dayberry). 

Shakspere's dew-berry, which is mentioned among deli- 
cate cultivated fruits, is supposed by some to have meant 
the gooseberry; Hannier conjectured the raspberry. In 
some books dewberry is erroneously given as the cloud-berry, 
Rubns Chamxmonts. 

1578 Lvte Dodoens vi. iv. 661 The finite is called a Dew- 
berie, or blackberie. 1655 Moufet & Bennet Health's 
Improv. (1746) 304 When Mulberries cannot be gotten, 
Blackberries or Dewberries mav supply their room. 1674 
tr. Scheffer's Lapland 141 Some Dew-berries, or the Norway 
Berry, whose species is the same that grows on Brambles. 
1750 Ellis Mod. Husbandman IV. i. 77 (E. D. S.) Dew. 
berry-brier. 1829 Jesse Jrnl. Nat. 116 The root of an 
ancient beech, its base overgrown with the dewberry. 1859 
W. S. Coleman Woodlands (1862) 106 Dewberry, or Grey 
Bramble. .The fruit .. is generally less than that of a full- 
sized Blackberry; but tbe grains of which it is composed are 
usually much larger, and.. covered with fine bloom. 1881 
Scribncr*s Mag. XXII. 642 Overrun with dewberry-briars. 

b. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. in. i. 160 Feede him with Apri. 
cocks and Dewberries With purple Grapes, greene Figs, and 
Mulberries. 165a Culpepper Eng. Physic. (1656) 117 Goos» 
berry Bush, called in Sussex Dewberry Bush, and in some 
Countries Winc-berries. 16^7 W. Coles Adam in Eden 
clxxiv. 271 In some Countries of England it is called the 
Feaberry in others Dewberry . . but most commonly the 
Gooseberry. 

Dew-blown, -bole : see next. 

t Dew-bolne, a. Obs. exc. dial. Also 6 -bole, 
7-9 -blown(e,8 -born. [f. Dew sb. + Bolne ///. a. 
The second element became corrupted into -bole, 
-bom, -Mown, and the last survives in dialects, asso- 
ciated with Blown puffed up.] Of cattle : Swollen 
with eating too freely of fresh moist grass or clover. 
Sometimes used subst. as the name of the affection. 

1523 Fitzherb. Hnsb. § 60 DewboIne..commeth whan a 
hungry beaste is put in a good pasture full of ranke grasse, 
he wyll eate soo moche that his sydes wyll stande as hygh 
as his backebone. 1587 Mascall Govt. Cattle (1627) 33 
The Dew-bole in Oxe, or Cow, or other beast.. is gotten 
by eating of the trifoyle grasse in a deawy morning. 1601 
HoLLANn Pliny xxvm. i, If kine or oxen were dew-blowne 
or otherwise puffed up. 1614 Markham Cheap Husb. 6623) 
98 Some of our English writers are opioioned, thisDewbolne 
or generall Gargill is a poysonous and violent swelling. 
1730-6 Bailey (folio), Dew-borti, a distemper in cattle. 1884 
Cfush. Gloss., Dewblotvn, said of cows which are swelled 
from eating green clover. 

Dewce, obs. form of Dedce. 

Dew-clap, obs. erron. form of Dewlap. 

Dew-claw (diw klg). [App. f. Dew sb. + 
Claw sb. 

(Perhaps referring to the fact that while the other claws 
come in contact with the soil, or press the grass to the 
ground, this only brushes the dewy surface.)] 

1. The rudimentary inner toe or hallux (an- 
swering to the great toe in man) sometimes present 
in dogs. 

In Newfoundland dogs, and St. Bernards, it is sometimes 
abnormally double. 

1576 Tuhberv. Vcnerie 23 Some other haue taken marke 
by the bynder legges by the dewclawcs. 1580 Hollybano 
Treas. Fr. Tong, Herigote, dew clawes. 161 1 Cotcr., Con- 
ttongle, the Deaw-claw,or water- claw of dogs. 1690 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 2548/4 Lost . . a little white Spaniel Dog . . with 
dew Claws upon the hind Feet, c 1785 G. White Let. to 
D. Barrington in Selbome, The bitch has a dew claw on 
each hind leg. The dog bas none. 1854 E. MayhewZ^j 
(1862* 248 The dew-claws, as they are termed, grow high 
upon the inner side of tbe leg, nearer to the foot than the 
elbow. 1884 Sat. Rev. 15 Nov. 626 The monks liked their 
dogs [St. Bernards] to have these double dew-claws, because 
they offered more resistance in soft, newly-fallen snow. 1883 
W. H. Flower in Encycl. Brit. Xv. 438/1 note, In domestic 
dogs a hallux is frequently developed, though often in a rudi- 
mentary condition, tbe phalanges and claw being suspended 
loosely in the skin t without direct connection with the other 
bones of the foot ; it is called by dog-fanciers the ' dew-claw.* 

2. The false hoof of deer and other ungulates, 
consisting of two rudimentary toes. 

1576 Turberv. Vcnerie <yj The shinne bones large, the 
dew clawes close in port. .An hart to bunt, as any man can 
seake. 1611 Cotgr., Lcs gardes dun sanglier, the deaw- 
clawes or hinder-clawes of a wild Bore. 1630 [see Abature]. 
1678 Phillips, Dew-claw, among Hunters the Bones or 
little Nails behind the Foot of the Deer. 

Hence Dew -clawed, fdew-cleyd a., having 
dew-claws. (Formerly applied sometimes to the 
feet of bees.) 

1576 Turberv. Veneric 8 Those whiche are well ioynted 
and dewclawed are best to make bloudhoundes. J609 C. 
Butler Fern. Mon. \. (1634) 8 Her rough and dew-claw'd 
feet, apt to take hold at the first touch, are in number six. 
1611 Cotgr., Erg oti.. hau ing spurres ; deaw-clawed. 1616 
Surfl. & Markh. Country Fanne 6jg Round feete, strong 
cleys, high dewcleyd. 1647 Ward Simp. Cobler 11 note, 
By Browuists I mean not Independents, but dew clawd 
Seperatists. 1657 S. Puhchas Pol. Flying Ins. 1. iii. 7 Her 
feet are six, dew-clawed . .full of joynts. 1818 Keats Endym. 
iv. 685 Sorrel untorn by the dew-claw 'd stag. 

Dew-cnp. [f. Dew sb. + Cup.] 
1. The early morning allowance of beer to har- 
vest-men. 

1847-78 Halliwell s. v. Dew-drink, Called the dew-cup 
in Hants. 1883 in Hampsh. Gloss. 



DEWDROP. 

2. The plant called Lady's Mantle {Akhtmilla 
vulgaris)* 

1799 EtuliighL Soc. Iir. ,89 gam.) Giving them a de- 
coction of the Dewcnp and Healing leaf boiled in buteer. 
milk. 1813 IIocg Queen's Waken. Wks. (1876) ai He 
thonght . .of seeping iii the dew-cop, eye. 1818 -1 Brmimie 
o/Bodsbeck II. 183 Ihey [fairies] *11 hae to .. gang away 
an sleep in their dew-cups. . till the gloaming come on again. 

Dewdrop (diw-dipp). [f. Dew sb. + -D«op. Cf. 
Ger. thau-tropfen, Dn. damv-droppel.] One of 
the rounded * drops* or globules in which dew 
collects on surfaces on which it is deposited. 

[a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. xli. 114 Ase fele sythe ant oft 
as dewes dropes bcth weet e J 1590 Shaks. Midi. N. iu t. ji 
I must go seeke some dew drops heere, And bang a pearle 
in eucry cowslips care. 1667 Aiilton L. v. 746 Starrs of 
Morning, Dew-drops, which the Sun Impearls on every leaf 
nnd every flouer. x 7 88 Cowper Stanzas for Year « Dew! 
drops may deck the turf that hides the bones. 1810 Scott 
Lfidy ofL. in. 11, The lawn Pegemmed with dew-drops. 
.847 Iennyson Pnnc. vn. 53 When two dewdrops on tbe 
C 7 t\\ ? C ^ C r W f ct MT \ t9 P Tvnoall Fragm. 
dew-dro * U 342 Y g ' 0bc Which wc C * U a 

transit fig. i 7 8x Cowpsa Truth 144 The shiverine 
urchin, lending as he goes. With slipshod 1 heels, and dew. 
drop at his nose. 1807-8 W. Irving Fa/mag. (1834) 161 And 
feel the dew-drop m my eye. x8a6 Hooc " free Man xiv. 
On every brow a dew-drop stood. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. 
11. vi, I he heart, .unvisited by any heavenly dew-drop. 

Hence Dew-dropped a. y covered or bespangled 
with dew-drops. 

i75<S]V. Toldervy Hut. Tivo Orpltans IV. 201 The dew- 
dropp d rose. 176a J Warton Enthusiast Poems 8= Bladed 
grass perfumed with dewdropped flowers. ,8«, W. R. Spen- 
cm Poem* ,61 How bright )l\ dewdropp'd tint appears! 
Dewe, obs. form of Due und id. 
Dewe n, obs. f. Deaye v., to become deaf. 
Dewes : see Deus. 

t De-wess. rare. [a. OF. *deitesse ) dieutsse. 
f. dcu, dim god : see -ess. Cf. Deess.1 A goddess. 
Zl^y££ a,U/ ' r 3555 A " dr * cn * *" d dewessis ere 

Dewey, dewy, ME. pres. inf. of Dew v. 

Deweylite (di«ibit). Mitt. [Named 1826 
after Prof. Dewey, U.S. see -lite.] An amorphous 
restnous-looking mineral of yellowish colour, con- 
sisting of a hydrated silicate of magnesium. 

x8*6 Emmons Min. 133. 1868 Dana Min. 470. 

Dew-fall (diu-fjl). [f. Dew + Fall sb. : cf. 
Dan. dug/aid.] The formation or deposition of 

* ; i he J lme whcn tI,is ^g'ns, in the evening. 
, « R ; i. ,so ^ L K Laivyer Philos. in Fair S P Yas / 

iflio Shelley Witch Atlas xxix, She past at dewfall to a 

S C l CXt f C n dc f x8a8 ^ l0 ° ftE Be f° re th * i. 'Midst 

the dew-fall of a nation's tears, c 1850 Whittier Cat! nf 
Christian vii, Noiseless as dew-fall. »8?Hdx™ ^W 
l-v£ tcm P* r * turc »ft« dewfell. 1892 ZW/v ,V W „ Mar. 
5/4 Ihe rainfall is. .supplemented byTexcesslve dewfalls. 
J>o Dewfalling". 

fainfg n ° LME Lee Bu God/rey xix * 10 * Thc timc of the dew - 
I)ewgard, -gar, Sc. forms of Dieugard. Obs. 
t Dew-grass (di/7-gras). Obs. [f. Dew 

(iiuss, suggested by L. G. Hitnmeldau, med. L. m 
1 dew of heaven ', manna.] A name given by ' 

Ocrarde and other early herbalists to an esculent i 

grass of Central Europe, the cultivated form of 

/ amcum sattguhtale, Manna-grass. 

rS 7 u GeRA ^° E . // ^ / '* **' Q S The Germanes call it 
Himeldau, that is to say C<r/i ros, whereupon it was wiled 

ES. Ski in Germany and other parts, as Bohemia, and 
Ind AliS^Jl* t0Cat th v C a kind of b "*d corn", 

K EoSSh m^tS* t fe CWith M WC d0 with oatmeale . 
I"3 h , ma y ^ call «l ^r«w or De%v rrasse; 

Sn\-T vl y ,^T; x « 10 ^ Folk Ingham r/ ^> 
Aftnty 1. vii. 14 Panicle, Amilcorne, Spelt-corn. Garences 

hrelt^h 8 /^ 5 ^ 1S ; Sa f d A 0 . disCUSS J : 1 the jianlnesse of womens 
ri I t'« 0 f nC( J UsIy takc ,\ l hy > Prior » ^»«. for the 

Dewice, dewis(e, obs. Sc. fr. Device, Devise. 

Dewid, obs. form of Divide. 

Dowillo, obs. form of Devil. 

Dewily (di«-ili), adv. [f. Dewy + -ly2.] After 
the manner of dew. J 
tht*? DIackw ' Ma S' 1 3a The song Dropp'd dewitv from 

S ^«7,v^ Q lIyon y ^ Ur hear . t " ,88 7 Bowen 
deSybright ^ S ° UP ° n Saffr ° n Wings camc Iris » 

Dewiness (di/7-ines). [f. Dewy + -Ness.] The 
quality of being dewy ; fig freshness, vigour. 

peWd «; ^ W 'n^' 7 l * Z?mM ( R )> A detinesse dis- 
^ ats ? / rjjyfi.i; th , c . very substance of the body. 1817 
r,t.ATS / 7^/^' Iv y e ardent mar golds I . . again 

fSo« JmS^S - a d ^^ mcss on the external surface. 1868 
prime of fifel'^ * 242 FarCWC " t0 dcwineSS and 

Dewing, vbl. sb. [f. Dew v. + -ixa i .] 
i. Deposition of dew. 

»3-. /f. Aits. 914 Theo sunne ariseth, and fallith the 
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dewyng; Theo nesschc clay hit roakith clyng. x,o8 
1REV.SA Parth. de P R. xi. v (1'oHem. MS.), l^rof com?? 
a lite! dewynge. Ibid. xvi. Ml. (Tollem. MSA pe more 
dewynge ? founde, pe more and be gretter be m\rgari?e it 

sd'teb a^!{ fragrant ° f ev ^hingi 

2. A wetting with or as with dew; a gentle 

sprinkling ; moistening, bedewing. 
14. . Hocclrve Compl. Virg:in 158 They by taast of swich 

With 52 K " h c k Icnc r watt « • • Strfnkland a litle dewing . . 

h 5.a fanChc °/ anC ha PPy olivc thrise. x 5 6 5 73 
Cooper Thesaurus, As/erf o, a sprinckling or dewingf idi6 
Rutmerfosd Lett. H. xlvif (i88«) 455 A night's dewing of 
grace and .sweetness. 188a Garden a8 Jan. 6 S A An occa 
sional dewing over with the syringe. 5 3 

Dewing, : see Dew v. 

tDewisn, a. Obs. [f. Dew sb. + -i«n.] Of 



tne nature of or akin to dew ; moist, damp 

n^JwS^.K ° iSf' 48 And dcwish m °°ne doth 

new refresh the woods. 16*0 M arkham Farnv. liusb. (162 O 

HlLVkT re m ° ISt P5«*-- w hKh euer is vomiting wet and 
dewish humours. m .656 Ridcley /V^/. Physict 141 The 
dew or dewish moisture. 5 

Dewite, obs form of Duty. 
f Dewitt, De-Witt (d/wi-t), v. Obs. [From 
the surname of thc two brothers John and 
w-n C lU \?r e P utch statesmen, opponents of 
U ilham II I as Stadtholder of the United Provinces 
who were murdered by a mob in j 672.] trans. To 
Kill by mob violence; to lynch. 

1689 Modest Enquiry into Present Disasters ft 600) « 

«// Nali °5 have not 5n 'h/irVuT/i. 

WnST* Ki » » fury '„ as "V 1 ^ cnd J » n Dewitting us fa bloody 
Word, but too well understood). 1695 (af/A Gallienus 

oftrDeivhliJL^frl Wi " Wng a tie accent 

ot the De. Witting of Glencoe, GafTney, &c. 17 ii T/W. ^/ 
SmcAeverell to King William deserved to bcDe-WUted 
17*4 I? Lockhart Papers II. ,62 Had Mr. Campbell himself 
been in town they had certainly De-witted him. ,824 

SOCTHEV ^/CA. (l8 4 l) 544- 1855 MACAULAY/Ei/. En^. 

III./S60. 1888 Plumptre Life Ken II. xviii. x Men were 
stirring up the people to that form of 'lynching • "whfch 
was then known as * De Witting/ 'y^Ding wnicn 

Dewlap (di/7-laep). Afso 6 dew lop, erron. 
dew-elap. [The second element Lap is OE. 
fppa* pendulous piece, skirt, lappet, lobe; the 
first ts uncertain : the equivalent Da. doglxK Nonv. 
dogtep, Sw. droglapp, in which the first element is 
not the word for 'dew*, suggest that the original 
form has been altered under the influence of popu- 
lar etymology. r 
The English form may be explained as the ' lap ' or pendu. 

HWlf » CC k WhiC u tOU ^ hes ^ surface S but thatis not 
1 Vu r VC original notion.] 

1. The fold of loose skin which hangs from the 
throat of cattle. 

in ^ ?*EP* Bar l k ' P e p ' R > xv »'« x5ii - Bodl. 3738) 
, n J, ,r,a P xen M ha»e no dewe lappis nother fresclic 
lappes vnder brote [/a/earia sub gntture). c 1420 Pallad 

Zijt' i V * 711 T ^ C H yen ' ' Wcl hered e " s » ^d dcwlan^es 
lappe, syde skvn vndur a bestys throte, peleare. 103 
Fitzherb .Hush. J 59 lo cutte the dewlappe before. iS* 

SSh ffifl V "; 155 , ?v hdr da "K ,in g dew.clapf 

with his hand he coid unfearefullie. 1579 Spenser 
Cat. t-eo. 74 His deuelap as lythe as lasse of Kent. x c8o 
Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 74 White., as the danglmj? 
deawlap of the silver Bull ,6« G. Sanoys OviSs A/J. 

d^b- l£L m broad - s P red > rest » ,on K dangling dew-laps 
deck. x8 7 a Mivart £/rw. ^««/. ^7 Folds of skin banc 
freely in some animals, as the dewlap of cattle. 

D. Transferred to similar parts in other animals, 
as the loose skin under the throat of dogs, etc., thc 
pendulous fleshy lobe or wattle of thc turkey and 
other fowls, and humorously to pendulous folds of 
flesh about the human throat. 

he?ffn S | kS: M J d !' M u"' 1 5° v W , hen she drinkes, against 
her hps I bob, And on her wither'd dewlop poure the Ale. 
1654.GAYTON Pleasant Notes 11. iii. 42 The dulapes and 
the jawy part of the face. 1668 Wilkins Real Char. 161 
Described to have a dew-lap under the throat. .Senembi, 
Iguana. 1690 W. Walker Idiomai. Angto-Lat. 222 Dew- 
laps hang down from his chaps. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 
(1862) 1.1. ui. 267 The skin hangs loose . . in a kind of dewlap. 
1850 J. BaowN Rab. * F. (1862) 9 He [mastiff I . . has the 
Jhakspenan dewlaps shaking as he goes. 1863 Whyte 
Melville Gladiators I. 3 Gelert is down, torn and mangled 
from flank to dewlap. b 

2. 1 A brand used in marking cattle, being a cut 
m the lower part of the neck * (Farmer, American- 
isms ; 1889). 
Hence Dew lapped, having a dew-lap< 



DEWY. 

36 What a dewlcsa Sahara would be the walk of life 
without the companionship of children 1 

Dew-point (di/7-point). That point of at- 
mospheric temperature at which dew bemns to 
be deposited. b 

at which the dew begins to appear is called the dew-point, 
being an important particular in the meteorological report 
\LJil d A Y ' P T' An !^.Phil. Soc. II. 249 ProfeSor 

Jiaebc described a dew.point hygrometer. 1854 Hooker 
Htmal JmlsA 1. ,4 This indicated a dew-point of n 4* 
1878 Huxley Phvtiogr. 52 When the temperature b suL 
cicntly lowered, the dew-point is reached. 

Dew-rake (di;?^'k). [f. Dew sb. + Rake sb.l 
A rake for the surface of grass or slubble. 

1659 Gauden Tears 0/ Ch, 381 Like dew-rakes and 
harrowes, armed with so many teeth. 1806-7 A. Young 
if^f*£ sux (X S' 3) h Io8 ' 4 clew rakes, 90s. each. 1886 
1 2 t ^ 7/a Where stubble !s much infested it 

should be brushed off with poles . . and collected as closely 
as possible for burning by means of * dew rakes \ 
Hence Dew-rake v. 

V 9 J u' YoV "f A * ric ' S t u ^ olk 55 The stubbles are dew- 
raked, by men drawing a long tron-toothed rake. 

JJewrance, obs. form of Dcbakce. 

Dewre, var. of Dure v. Obs. 

Dew-ret (di/?rct), v. Also -rot, -rate. [f. 

Dew sb. + Ret v.] trans. To ret or macerate (flax, 
hemp, etc.) so as to detach thc fibre from the woody 
stem, by exposure to thc dew and atmospheric in- 
fluence instead of by steeping in water. Hence 
Dew-retting vbl. sb. 

X7xo Hilman Tusser Redivivus, There is a Water-rettine 
and a Dew-retting, which last is done on a good Rawing, or 
aftermath of a Aleadow Water. 1807 Vancouver Agric. 
Devon (1 813) 208 The flax is always dew-rotted. /182s 
rORBY Voc. E Anglia, Deiv-retting, which is spreading 
the crop on the grass, and turning it now and then to 
receive the dew. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agrie. (ed. 4) 
I. 274 In Dorsetshire and the neighbourhood the flax 
growers have generally adopted the practice of dew retting. 
1849 7mt R. Agric. Soc. X. 1. x8o It takes perhaps six 
weeks to dew-ret hemp. 1877 N. W.Linc. Gloss., Deut-rated. 
said of flax, which is retted on the ground, not by steeping 
in water. * K 6 

Dewry, obs. form of Downy. 

Dews, -e, obs. form of Deuce. 

Dewsant, var. Deusan Obs., a kind of apple. 

Dew-snail (diw sn^I). Obs. exc. dial. [f. Dew 
sb. + Snajl.] A slug. (So called from appearing 
while the dew is on thc herbage.) 

1548 Thomas Ital. Gram., Lumaca, the dewe snayle that 
natn no house. i6xx Cotcr., Limace, ^property; the dew 
ah* ? r Snaile w " ho «t a shell. 1699 Rorf.rts Voy. Lei'ant 
15 All the sustenance we had there was three Dew snails, 
and some Roots. 17*5 Bradley Fatn. Diet. s. v. Diseases 
0/ Trees, Tbose Animals call'd Earwigs and Dew-snails, eat 
the finest Fruits on the Trees. 1783 Ainsworth Lat. Diet. 
(Morell) 11, Lltnax, A snail, a dew-snail, or slug. 1880 
IV. Cornwall Gloss, s. v., As slippery as a dew-snaO. 1888 
Elworthv IV. Somerset HordJA:, Dezo-snait, tbe large 
black slug. * 

+ Dewtry. Obs. Forms : 6-7 deutroa, jr 
deutro, doutro, doutry, dutry, dutra, deutery, 
7-8 dewtry. [h rom \\ estcrn Indian vernacular 
forms of Skr. dhattura, Datura : e.g. Marajhi 
dhulra, dhotra, dialectal ly dhutre\ The Thorn- 
apple, Datura Stramonium, and other Indian 
species of thc genus; a drug or drink prepared 
from this, employed to produce stupefaction. 

X508 W. PHri Lirs tr. Linschoten 60 (V.) An hearbe called 
Deutroa, which beareth a seede, whereof bruising out the 
sap, they ..give it to their husbands, eyther in meatc or 
dnnke, and presently therewith the Man is as though hee 
were halfe out of his wits. x66a J. Da vies tr. Mandelslds 
r rav yox A drug which ..stupefies his senses. .The Indians 
call this herb Doutro. Doutry, or Datura. X678 Butlrk 
Hud. 111. 1. 321 Make lechers and their punks, with dewtry, 
Commit phantastical advowtry. 1691 Shaowell Scerwrcrs 
v, Some rogue that had a mind to marry me gave me deutery 




... ^ i^/ wynounas are orea out ot the Spartan kinde .. 
?™K c ;™« ed \ an J 1 d V v "J. apt » Hke Th «salian Buls. *x 73 a 



c v-/, r , ," T. ' ,,ww ^-"iucs aiong ine plain. x8oo 
Southry Lett. (,856) r. 355 He is a fat, dew-Iapped, velvet- 
^ Hortus Inctusus xi Dew-lapped 



voiced man. 1887 Ruskik m 
cattle.. feeding on the hillside above. 

Dewle, obs. f. dule, Dole, Dool, grief, mourninjr. 
Dewless (di;7i«), a. [f. Dew + -less.] De- 
void of or without dew. 

a x6x8 Sylvester MaiMs Blush 1322 Both solstices like 
deawless and adust. x 7 99 Campbell Pleas. Hope I When 
«.» s ^ ,nd wafts dewless day. 183a Tennvsov 
Miller's Dau. 246 On the chalk-hill the bearded \ 
dry and dewless. 1865 E. Burritt Walk to LandTind 



^.^ ntr i^uiry, wncn nan maa sne tnrows herself 
into the Fire, and they ready with great Logs keep her in 
his Funeral Pile, a 17x1 Ken Hymnotheo Poet, Wks. 1721 
1 1 1. 193 As Indian Dames, their Consorts to abuse, Dewtry 
by Stealth into their Cups infuse. 

Dew-worm (dj/rwwm). [f. Dew sb. + 
Wokm. OE. deaw-iuynn, Dn. dauivworm, arc 
known only in the sense 'ring-worm'; E.Fris. 
dauwurm is ' earth-worm * and • ring- worm ' ; Da. 
dugonn ' a dew-snail The common earth-worm ; 
in OE. a name of the disease ring-worm. 

*xooo Sax. Leechd. II. 13 2 Wi5..deaw wyrmum xenim 
doccan o35e clatan. 1599 Marston Sco. Villanie 11. vii. 206 
Cling d so close, like deaw-worms in the morne. 1653 
Walton Angler 02 The Dew- worm which some call tbe 
Lob-worm. 1675 Teonce Diary (1825) 83 Eanh . .like that 
which dew-wormes throe up. 1829 Sportvtg- Mag. XX III. 
222 The small dew-worm is an excellent bait. X875 M. G. 
Pearse Daniel Ouartn 27 Like to a dew. worm that hears 
you a comin' an' starts back into his hole in a minute. X875 
Stonenence ' Brit. Sports. 1. v. $ 3. 212 The dew-worm, or 
large garden-worm.. six to twelve inches io length. 

Dewy (di/7-i), a. [OE. d<?awi£ t f. d/azo Dew : 
see -y. Not recorded in ME. ; prob. formed anew 
in Mod. Eng. (Cf. MHG. tottwee, Ger. thauig, 
Sw. daggig).} 
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.DEWY. 

1. Characterized by the presence of dew. abound- < 
ing with dew ; covered or wet with dew. 

azooo Cxdmon's Exod. 3 H (Gr^Guhcyste on|, ra ng dea wi* 
sceaftum. a 1533 Ln. Bernrrs Gold. Bk. M. Aurcl. (1546) I 
S ii h, After the night cometh the dewy morriyng. 1579 
Spenser Sheph. Cat. May 316 The deawie night now doth 
nye. 1667 Milton P. L. 1. 743 from Noon to dewy Eve. 1 
1699 Pomfret Past. Ess. Death Q. Mary a, He found Cos- 
melia weeping on the dewy ground. 176a Falconer Shtpwr. 
1. 267 Decking with countless gems the dewy lawn. 1834 
Ht Martineau Dcmerara iv. 48 However dewy the evening, 
she must stand in the grass. 1893 Westm. Gaz 15 July 2/1 
Water-hens were hurriedly gathering dewy slugs, 
b. Affected by the influence of dew. 

1725 Pope Odyss. xvn. 688 The sun obliquely she nis 
dewy ray. 1792 S. Rogers Pleas. Metn. t. 215 Twilights 
dewy tints deceived his eye. 1795 Southhv Joan of Arc 
vni. X33 O'er the landscape spread The dewy light. 1833 
Ht. Martineau Cinnamon «$■ P. iii. 4a The dewy radiance 
of a morning in paradise. 

2. transf. Wet or moistened, as with dew. In 
Bot. Appearing as if covered with dew. 

1577 B. Googe Hertsbaeh's Hnsb. 1. (1586) 44 h, Newe 
grounde for Meddowe. .take such as is ritche, dewye, levell, 
or a little hanging. x$9° Spenser F. Q. hi. u. 34 And her 
faire deawy eies with kisses deare Shee ofte did bathe. 
1853 Lynch Sdflmprov. ii. 40 His eye. .will be clear and 
calm, and sometimes dewy. 1856 Mtss Yonge Daisy Chain 
1. xxiv. (1879) 250 Pulling off the spectacles that had 
become very dewy. 

3. Of the nature or quality of dew, dew-like, moist. 
c 1000 Sax. Leeckd. II. 258 para breosta bib deawi* 

wsetung swa swa sie *espat. 1563 W. Fulke Meteors ' 
(1640) 36 b. Already resolved into dewy drops of rayne, 1594 
Shaks. Rich. Ill, v. iii. 283, I would these dewy teares I 
were from the ground. 1598 Florio, Nebbiarella, a deawie 
exhalation, thinner then a cloud. 1635 Swan Spec. M. vi. 1 
§ 2 (1643) 197 Sea-water, when it is boyled, doth evaporate 
a dewie or waterie humour. 1650 W. Brough Sacr. Prim. 
(1659) 12 4 What is my deawy sweat to Thy bloody agony. 
1794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. Udolpho iv, The vales below 
were still wrapped in dewy mist. 

4. Of dew, made or consisting of dew. poetic. 
1820 Keats Isabella xxiv, Ere the hot sun count His 

dewy rosary on the eglantine. 1821 Sn elley Music 15 When 
the hot noon has drained its dewy cup. 1827 Hood Mids. 
Fairies Ixxix, The buds were hung with dewy beads. 

b. fig. Likened in some quality to dew, dew- 
like ; falling gently, vanishing, as the dew. poetic, j 

i6ix W. Sclater Key (1629) i88 # Those i^tpoi, diary 1 
dewy Christians, whose goodnesse is dissipate as soone as 
cuer the Sunne beholds it. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 1044 Till 
dewie sleep Oppress'd them, a 1670 Hacket A bp. Williams 
il (1692) 144 Some of their Ministers that were softeped with 
the dewy drops of his tongue. 1791 Cowper Iliad n. 41 
Awaking from thy dewy slumbers. 1830 Tennyson Ode to 
Memory i, Strengthen me, enlighten me ! . . Thou dewy dawn 
of memory. 

6. Comb, (poetic), a. adverbial, as dewy-bright, 
-dark, -fresh, -warm, etc. b. parasynthetic, as 
dewy-eyed, -feathered, -pinioned, -swarded, etc. 
OE. had deawiz-fetiere - dewy-pinioned. 

rtiooo Cxdtnon 9 s Gen. 1984 (Gr.) Sang se wanna fu^el, 
deawis-feoera. — Exod. 163. 1632 Milton Penseroso 146 
En t ice the dewy-feathered sleep. 1 730-46 Th omson A utumn 
961 The dewy-skirted clouds imbibe the sun. 1777 Eliz. 
Ryves Poems 36 Dewy-pinioned twilight's shadowy reign. 
1796 T, Towns end Poems 69 Some dewy-feather'd herald 
send. 1820 Keats Isabella xxxvii, ltseyes..all dewy bright 
witb love. 1832 Tennyson CEnone 47 Aloft the mountain 
lawn was dewy- dark, And dewy-dark aloft the mountain 
pine. 1833 — Poems 40 Upon the dewy-swarded slope. 
1842 — Gardeners Dau. 45 The fields between Are dewy- 
fresh. 1847 ~ Print, 1. 93 Green gleam of dewy-tassell d 
trees. 1864 — En. Ard. 611 November dawns and dewy- 
glooming downs. 
Dewy, ME. inf. of Dew v. 
Dewyce, -ys, -yss(e, obs. ff. Device, Devise. 
Dewzin, var, Deuban Obs., a kind of apple. 
Dexe, dext, obs. forms of Desk. 
Dexiocardia (de^ksijtfkaudia). Path, [a. Gr. 
on the right side + KapUa heart.] An 
anomaly of development in man in which the 
heart is on the right side ; sometimes applied to 
cases in which the heart is displaced to the right 
side in consequence of disease. 

1866 T. B. Peacock Malformations of Heart 1 Transpo- 
sition, Dexiocardia. .when the heart is placed in a position 
on the right side corresponding to that which it should 
occupy on the left. 1875 Havden Dis. Heart 105 Hope has 
also noted, in a case of dexiocardia, the existence of systolic 
murmur, which ceased on the return of the heart to its 
normal position. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Dexiotrope (de'ksi^tr^p), a. [f. Gr. fa£io-y 
on or to the right + -rpoiros turning.] next. 

1883 Syd. Soc. Lex. } Dexiotrope, a term signifying turn- 
ing or turned to the right, as the spire of some shells. 
Dexiotropic (de^kstiotr^'pik), a. [f. as prec. 
+ -ic : cf. Gr. Tpom/c6? having a turning, inclined.] 
Turning or turned to the right : said spec, of those 
* reversed * Gastropod Molluscs in which the spire 
turns to the right ; opposed lo leio tropic. 

The terms leiotrofic and dexiotropic as used by Ray 
Lankester refer to the left and. right sides of the animal, 
not of the spectator as is the case with dextral and sinis- 
tral. Hence dexiotropic is the opposite of dextral. 

1883 Ray Lankester in Encycl. Brit. XVI. 661 (Moltuscd) 
In Planorbis, which is dexiotropic (as are a few other 
genera or exceptional varieties of Anisopleurous Gastropods) 
instead of being leiotropic, the osphradium is on the left side 
. .the whole series of unilateral organs being reversed. This 
is. .what is found to be the case in all * reversed 1 Gastropods. 
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t De*xter, sb. Obs. rare. [app. :-OE. *dea- 
geslre, degestre, degstre, f. dcagian to Dye : cf. 
Dyester.] A dyer. 

14. . Pucritia vel Infancia Chris ti 569 in Horstmann 
Altengl. Leg. (1878) 119/2 A dyer yn hys dore he stode. .pe 
dexter on Jhesu dede calle : Knowst bou owte of inystere ? 
Ibid. 613 pe dexter toke vp a fyre-brond. 

Dexter (de-kstai), a. (sb. and adv.) [a. h. dexter 
on the right hand or right side, right, a compara- 
tive form from root dex- cognate with Gr. o^toy, 
and Goth, taihswa, Skr. daksha, daksh-ina, from 
a primitive form ^dekswo-.] 

A. adj. 1. Belonging to or silnated on Ihe right 
side of a person, animal, or object worn on the 
hody; right; esp. in Her. the opposite of Sinister. 

The dexter side of a person, animal, shield, etc., is to the 
left of the spectator facing it, which is important in 
Heraldry: see quot. .882. 

156a Leigh Armor ic (1597) 64 b, Seing you call this a 
Bende Sinister, wherfore did you not call the other dexter 
bend ? Because it is knowne to all . . if it bee named a bend 
and no more to be a bende dexter. 157a Bossewell 
Armorie II. 33 b, At the Dexter angle of the shielde. 1600 
DvvmOK Ireland (1843) 33 There was loste in the retreyte 
of the dexter winge of the forlorne hope, capttn Boswell. 
1705 Lond. Gaz. No. 4110/4 A Dexter Hand holding a 
Branch of Acorns. 176a Falconer Ship7vr. t. 766 The tm- 
perial trident graced her dexter hand. 1878 Browning Poets 
Croisic cxv, [He] pressed to heart His dexter hand. 1882 
Cussans Handbk. Her. 45 The right-hand side .. [of the 
shield] would be towards the left of a spectator ; and in a 
representation of a coat of arms, that part of the shield 
which appears on the left side is called the Dexter, and that 
on the right, the Sinister. . 
fig. 1581 Marbeck Bk. of Notes 270 Aristotle in Pohtices, 
admonisheth that men which haue learned to do sinister 
things, ought not be compelled to doe thinges dextere. 

t b. Situated on the side which is to the right 
of the spectator. Obs. 

1674 Jeake Arith. (1696) 210 The dexter Figure of the 
Quotient shall be Primes. t 

f c. Of omens : Seen or heard on the right side ; 
hence, auspicious, favourable, propitious. Obs. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud Ep. iv. v. 191 Sinister and 
dexter respects. 1676 Hobbes Iliad (1677) 203 This said, 
an eagle dexter presently Flew over them. 1715-ao Pope 
Iliad xm. 1039 On sounding wings a dexter eagle flew. 

d. Belonging to the right hand ; right; straight- 
forward, fair. rare. 

a 1734 North Exam. m. vii. § 53 (1740) 542 The managers 
of these Petitions used all Manner of Arts, dexter and 
sinister, to gain People's Hands or Marks. 

f2. « Dexterous. Obs. 

1597 Lowe Chintrg. (1634) 320 A man of great learning 
and experience, most fortunate and dexter in this operation. 
162a F. Markham Bk. War it. i. § 6. 43 He is. .more swift, 
more dexter, and more seruiceahle. 1659 Torriano, Fiero, 
nimble, lively, dexter either of body or mind. 

B. sb. The right (hand or side). 

1814 Carv Dante, Paradise xv. 18 The horn That on the 
dexter of the cross extends. 

C. adv. On the right side, to the right. 
1715-20 Pope Odyss. xv. 184 The bird majestic flew Full 

dexter to the car. Ibid. 573 Yon bird that dexter cuts the 
aerial road, Rose ominous. 

D. Comb. Dexterways, -wise, on the nght 
side, to the right. 

1610 Guillim Heraldry iv. xiv. (161 1) 224 Foure speares 
in bend garnished with Penoncels dexterwaies, 

t Dext eric al, a. [irreg. f. L. dexter (see 
prec.) + -ic + -al.] Dexterous, adroit, skilful. 

1607 Walkington Opt. Glass Those have most dex- 
terical wits. Ibid. 27 It is called ..the right hand of the 
minde, because it makes any conceit dexterical. 1644 Bul- 
wer Chiron, xo A smirke, quick and dextericall wit. 

t Dexte*ri0US, a. Obs. A 17th c. variant of 
Dextehous. 

1629 Symmer Spir. Posie i. iv. 15 His dexterious his- 
trionicall acting ot his part. 1644 Bulwer Chirol. 134 Which 
if it once grow dexterious by habituall tbeeving. Ibid. 179 
To scrape and get by such dexterious endeavours. 1653 
Cloria $ Narcissus I. 248 By his dexterious valour. 

tDexteTiously,<zflfr- Obs. [see prec] A 17th 
c. variant of Dexterously. 

1601 Shaks. TioeL N. 1. v. 66 01. Can you do tt ? Clo. 
Dexteriously, good Madona. 1605 Bacon Adv. Leant, 11. 
xxii. § 15 [The Sophist] he calletb Left-handed, because 
with all his rules, .he cannot form a man so Dexteriously. . 
as loue can do. a 1635 Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 28 
To play his part well, and dexteriously. 1663 F. Hawkins 
Youths* Behav. 102 Dexteriously, quickly. 

Dexterity (dekste-nti). [ad. L. dexteritas, 
f. dexter : see above and -ity. Cf. F. dexteritd 
(1539 in Hatz.-Darm.),perh. the immediate source.] 

1. Manual or manipulative skill, adroitness, neat- 
handedness ; hence, address in the use of the limbs 
and in bodily movements generally. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Pref. (R.), A prince . . of 
inuincible fortitude, of notable actiuitee, of dexteritee woon- 
derfull. 1578 T. N. tr. Conq. IV. India 279 They have 
great dextentie and skill in swimming. 1591 Garrard Art 
Warre 2 Able to handle his Peece with due dextentie 
1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 107 A Chirurgian when he 
maketh incision ..had need to use great dextentie. 1703 
Moxon Mech. Exerc. 214 Some Turners to shew their Dex- 
terity in Turning . . Turn long and slender Sprigs of Ivory* 
as small as an Hay-stalk. 1776 Gibbon Decl. $ F. L (1838) 
I. 12 To dispute with them the prize of superior strength or 
dexterity. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1. 382 His dexterity 
at sword and pistol made him a terror to all men. 



DEXTEROUS. 

2. Mental adroitness or skill ; 4 readiness of ex- 
pedient, quickness of contrivance, skill of manage- 
ment ' (J.); cleverness, address, ready lact. Some* 
limes in a bad sense : cleverness in taking an 
advantage, sharpness. 

1527 Chron. Calais (Camden 1846) 114 (Stanf j Expedyente 
that she by her greate wisdom and dexteryte do cause the 
kyng her Sonne to write to such cardynelles as be at lyberte. 
c 1529 Wolsey in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. II. 8 Aftyr your 
accustomahlc wysdom and dexteryte. 1549 Compl. Scot. 
(1872) 4 Compant to the deuot Kyng, Numa pompilius. .for 
his prudens ande dixtirite. 1598 Shaks. Merry IV. iv v. 120 
My admirable dexteritie of wit. 1647 Clarendon Hist.Keb. 
vni. (1703)11. 467 The dexterity that is imivei sally practiced 
in those parts. 1656 Bramhall Peptic, iv. 177 Persons of 
j;reat maturity of judgement, of known dexterity in the 
Cannon Laws. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1 1 . III. 99 Al manner 
of Calliditie or dexteritie to cheat and deceive. 1732 Ber- 
keley Alciphr. v. § 15, I admire his address and dexterity 
in argument. 1807-8 Syd. Smith Plymley's Lett. Wks. 
(1859) II. 161/1 It is not., that the dexterity of honest 
Englishmen will ever equal the dexterity of French knaves. 
1874 Green SJwrt Hist. vii. § 6. 404 Elizabeth trusted to 
her dexterity to keep out of the storm. 

f b. with pi. A dexterous or clever act ; in had 
sense, a piece of ' sharp practice *. Obs. 

1577-87 Holinshed Chron. III. 1 104/2 Being acquainted 
with the citizenri, knowing the corruptions and dexterities of 
them in such cases. 1621 G. Hellieh in Lismore Papers 
(1888) Ser. 11. 111. 29 By dextereaties I yett retayne them. 
1635 R. Bolton Comf. Ajffl. Consc. iv. 176 In pressing the 
law, besides other dexterities. 1805 Foster Ess. i. vil 92 
All these accommodating dexterities of reason. 

1 3. Handiness, convenience suitableness, Obs. 

161 1 Corvat Crudities Oration 5 He. . trauelleth ♦ . for the 
commodity of his studies, and the dexterity of his life. 1614 
T. Adams Devil 's Banquet 18 A full belly is not of such 
dexteritie for the Deuils imployment, as a full braine. 

4. lit. Kight-handedness ; the using of the right 
hand in preference to the left, rare and late. 

a 1882 Lancrt (O.), Dexterity appears to be confined to the 
human race, for the monkey tribes use the right and left 
limbs indiscriminately. 1885 Science V. June 460 In the 
drawings of the cave-men of France, .the proportion of left- 
hand drawings is greatly in excess of what would now be 
found; but there is still a distinct preponderance of the 
right hand, which, however originated, has sufficed to deter- 
mine the universal dexterity of the whole historic period. 
1891 D. Wilson Right Hand 39 To determine the prefer- 
ence for one hand over the other, and so to originate the 
prevalent law of dexterity. 

Dexterous, dextrous (de-ksteras, de kstras), 
a. Also *i Dexterious. [f. L. dexter, dextr- right, 
handy, dexterous, dextra the right hand + -ous. 
If an analogous word had been formed in L., it 
would have been dextrosus ; hence dextrous (cf. 
sinistrous) is the more regular form ; but dexterous 
appears to prevail in 19th c. prose.] 

+ 1. Situated on the right side or right-hand; 
right, as opposed to left ; = Dexter i, Dextral. 

1646 SirT. Browne Pseud. Ep. vt. v. 190 The dextrous and 
sinistrous parLs of the body. 1678 Cudworth In tell. Syst. 
221 The Contrarieties and Conjugations of things, such as.. 
Dextrous and Sinistrous, Eaven and Odd, and the like. 

f 2. Handy, convenient, suitable, fitting. Obs. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. xv. § 2 The Art.. is banen, 
that is, not dexterous to be applyed to the serious vsc of 
businesse and occasions. 

3. Deft or nimble of hand, neat-handed ; hence 
skilful in the use of the limbs and in bodily move- 
ments generally. 

1635-56 CoSvley Davideis iv. 353 So swift, so strong, so dex- 
trous none beside. 1650 Flller Pisgah 1. 423 Though skil- 
full in theMathematicall. .so dexterous in the manual part. 
1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 111. 570 The dext'rous Huntsman 
wounds not these afar. 1776 Gibbon Decl. * F. 1. xviii. 483 
He was a dextrous archer. 1801 Southev Thalaba 111. xvni, 
With dexterous fingers. 1818 Jas. M ill Brit. India II, iv. 
i. 13 The flagellants in India are said to be so dextrous, as 
to kill a man with a few strokes of the chawbuck, 

4. Having mental adroitness or skill ; skilful or 
expert in contrivance or management ; clever. 

162a Mabbe tr. Alemads Guzman tVAlf. 11. * * iva, As 
dextrous in Letters as disciplin'd in Armes. 1642 Fuller 
Holy Prof. St. iv. ix. 281 Generally the most dex- 
terous in spirituall matters are left-handed in temporall 
businesse. 1672 Marvell Reh. Transp. 1. 194 A dex- 
terous Scholastical Disputant, a 1720 Sheffield (Dk. 
Buckhm.) Wks. (1753} II. 25 To which, that dextrous 
Minister replied something haughtily. 1838 Ihirlwall 
Greece IV. 433 A dexterous politician of Lysander s school. 
rti843SouTHEY Doctor clxxiv. (1862) 457 She was devout 
in religiun, decorous in conduct . . dextrous in business. 
1850 Mrs. Jameson Leg. Monast. Ord. (1863) 333 Dexterous 
in the management of temporal affairs, 

t b. In a bad sense : 4 Clever \ crafty, cunning. 

170X tr. Le Clere's Prim. Fathers (1702) 154 Eusebius 
was a dextrous Person which made no scruple to subscribe 
to Terms which he did not like, a 17x5 Burnet Own Ttme 
(1823) 1. 332 Ward ..was a very dexterous man if Dot too 
dexterous ; for his sincerity was much questioned. 

5. Of things : Done with or characterized by 
dexterity; skilful, clever. 

«i62S Beaum. & Fu Bloody Brother iv. ii, He.. cuts 
through the elements for us. . In a fine dextrous line. 1627-77 
Feltham Resolves 1. Ixxxvtii. 136 A dexterous Art shows 
cunning and industry ; rather than judgment and ingenuity. 
1748 Anson* s Voy. 11 • xiv. 287 Trained to the dexterous use 
of their fire arms. 1808 Syo. Smith Wks. (1859) I. 115/1 A° 
uninterrupted series of dexterous conduct. 

6. Using the right hand in preference to the lctt ; 
right-handed. In mod. Diets. 



DEXTEROUSLY. 

Dexterously, de-xtrously, adv. [f. prec. 
+ -ly (Sec also Dextkmously/)] 1. In a dex- 
terous manner, wilh dexterity; adroitly, cleverly, 
a. With manual dexterity. 

1646 Sia T. Browne Pseud. Ep. tv. v. 101 Many wome^and 
some men, who though they accustome tnemselves unto cither . 
hand, do dexterously make use of neither. *6<9 B. Harris 
Parivats Iron Age 130 And so neatcly, and dexterously 
retorted the ball. 1685 Boyle Effects 0/ Mot. ix. 109 A glass 
being dextrously inverted and shaken. 1766G01.DSM. Vic. W , 
xxvii, Observing the manner in which I had disposed my 
books.. he very dextrously displaced one of them. 1856 
Kakb Ant. Expl. II. xy. 163 So dexterously has this 
thrust to be made, 
b. With mental dexterity. 

i6o< Bacon Adv. Leant. 1. viii. 6 2 The good parts he 
luth he will. .use. .dexterously. 1648 Boylb Seraph. Love 
vi. fi70o> 42 The Condition of Lovers . . so dexterously Bnd 
delightfully described. 1699 Bentlkv Phal. 387 He explains 
very dextrously. .the expression of Phalaris. 1798 Ferkiar 
lllnst. Sterne, Eng. Hut. 348 The small chasms of private 
history are so dextrously supplied. 1849 Macau lav Uht. 
ling. 11. 24 Dexterously accommodating his speech to the 
temper of his audience, 1856 Dovk Logic Chr. Faith 
Introd. f 6. 23 Scepticism dextrously fights one department 
against the other. 
2. With the right hand, ran, 

1830 BUxckzv.Mag. XXVIII. 888 We often stand ..dex- 
terously, and sinistrously fingering the string. 

Dexterousness, de*xtrousness. [f. as 

pree. + -ness.] The quality of being dexterous or 
adroit in mind or body j dexterity. 

1621 Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman d'Al/ar. 11. **va, 
The modesty and dextrousnes of his style. 1674 tr. 
Scheffer* s Lapland xxvi. 124 Olaus Magnus.. wonderfully 
extols their dextrousness herein. 1677 W. Hubbard Nar- 
rative 66 The subtlety and dexterousness of these Natives. 
1866 Mks. Whitney L. Goldthwaite ix. (1873) 153 With dex- 
trousness and pain nnd sacrifice. 

Dextrad (dekstr&d), adv. and a. [f. L. dextra 
right hand + -ad suffix proposed by Barclay in sense 
tcward\ To or toward the right side of the body ; 
dextrally. 

1803 J, Barclay New Anatomical Notnencl. 165-6 The 
new terms by a change of termination, may be used adver- 
bially. Dextrad will signify towards the dextra) aspect. 
1881 Wilder & Gage Ana torn. TechnoL 27 Barclay pro- 
posed that the various adjective forms should be converted 
into adverbs by substituting for the ending -al the letters 
-atl, the Latin equivalent of the English -ward. Thus 
dorsal, ventral, dextral, sinistral, and lateral become 
dorsad, ventrad, dextrad, sinistrad, and laterad. 1883 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Dextrad aspect. 

Dextral (de"kstral), a. [f. L. dextra right 
hand + -al. Late L. has dexirdlis, dexlrdU as sbs] 

1. Situated on the right side of the body ; right, 
as opposed to left* 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. v. 188 Which should 
hinder' the Liver from enabling the dextrall parts. 1794 
Matiuas Pnrs. Lit. iv. 452 Throw wide that portal ; let no 
Roman wait, But march with Priestly througb the dextral 
gate. 

fb. Of omens: Auspicious, favourable. Obs. 
1774 Poetry in Ann. Reg. 203 No eastern meteor glar'd 
beneath the sky, No dextral omen. 

2. Conehol. Of a gastropod shell : Having the 
spire or whorl ascending from left to right (i.e. of 
the external spectator), which is the prevalent form. 

1847 Craig, s. v., A dextral shell, as in mostly all univalves, 
has its turns or convolutions from left to right when placed 
in a perpendicular position. 1851 Richardsoh Geol.\\\\. 241 
In the first instance the shell is termed dextral \ in the latter 
it is called sinistral or reverted. 1854 Woodward M ollusca 
(1856) 46 Left-handed, or reversed, varieties of spiral shells 
have been met with in some of the very common species, 
like the whelk and garden snail. Bulimus citrinus is as 
often sinistral as dextral. x866 Tate Brit. Mollusks tii. 45 
When the aperture of the shell is on the right-hand side 
it is said to be dextral. 

Dextrality (dekstne-ltti). [f. prec. + -m\] 

1. The condition of having the right side differ- 
ing from the left. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. tv. v. 187 I f there were a 
determinate prepotency in the right . . wee might expect the 
same In other animals, whose parts are also differenced by 
dextrality. Ibid. 191 This doth but peti[ti]onarily inferre 
a dextrality in the heavens. 

2. The use by preference of Ihe right hand, and the 
limbs of the right side generally ; right-handedness. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. v. 187 Did not institu- 
tion, but Nature determine dextrality, there would be many 
more Scevolaes then are delivered in story. 1881 Le Conte 
Monoc. Vision 94 There is no- doubt tbat dextrality affects 
the whole side of the body. 

t Dextralize, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dextkal a. 
+ -IZB.] trans. To make a 1 right * hand or ' right ' 
side of ; hence to use in preference to the other. 

1651 Biggs New Disp. r 196 Dextralize and preferre it 
before their laxatives, 

Dextrally (dekstraii), adv. [f. Dextral a. 
+ -ly'«*.] In a dextral way or direction; to the 
right, as opposed to the left. 

i88x Le Conte Monoc. Vision 19 To rotate it on its axis 
outward, i.e, dextrally— or like the hands of a watch. 1883 
Jonrn. Bat. Brit. «fr For. 237 The spathes. .are rolled up in- 
differently either way— either dextrally or sinist rally— in 
about equal numbers. 

Dextrane (de-kstr^nV Chem. [f. L. dextra 
right hand + -ane.] An amorphous dextro-rota- 
tory gummy substance C ft H J0 O lf found in unripe 
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beet-root, and formed in the lactic fermentation of 
sugar. 

Doxtror(e,dextrier:sec DE8TBEK,awar-horse. 

Dextrin (de-kstrinj. Chem. Also {less cor- 
rectly) -ine. [a. F. dextrine, f. L. dextra right- 
hand : see -IN. Named by Biot and Persoz in 
1833, from the optical property mentioned below. 

1833 Biot & Persoz in Ann. de Chimie et de Physique 
[z] in. 72 Nous la nommons dextrine, pour la designer par 
le caractere special que lui donne le sens et Tenergie de son 
pouvoir rotatoire.] 

A soluble gummy substance into which starch is 
converted when subjected to a high temperature, 
or to the action of dilute alkalis or acids, or of 
diastase. Called also British j>um, and Leiocome. 

It has the same chemical composition as starch, but is not 
coloured blue by iodine, and has the property of turning the 
plane of polarization 138-68° to the right ; whence its name. 

1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 653 Amidin.. caused 
a deviation of the rays to the right, about three times as 
great as common sugar — a deviation which is sensibly the 
same with that of his (M. Biot's] dextrine. 1838 Ann. Reg. 
374 List of patents, For improvements in the manufacture 
of dextrine. 1863-7* Watts Did. Chem. II. 313 Dextrin 
is ao uncrystallizahle, solid, translucent substance having 
the aspect of gum arabic. . It is employed . .for the adhesive 
layer at the back of postage-stamps. 1870 Bentlrv Bot. 29 
1 f starch be exposed to heat for a prolonged period it is 
converted into a solid gummy substance, called dextrin or 
; British gum. 

Dextro-, combining form of L. dexter, dextra, 
used in the sense 1 (turning or turned) to the right \ 
1 in physical and chemical terms, chiefly having 
reference to the property possessed by certain 
substances of causing the plane of a ray of polar- 
ized light to rotate to the rtght. Among these arc : 

a. Dextrogryre(dc*kstr0,d33i<u) a. [h.gyrus,Gr. 
ivpos circuit], gyrating or circling to the right. 
Dextrogry rate a. [L. gyrat-us, pa. pple. of gyrare 
to wheel round], characterized by turning the 
plane of polarization to the right, as a dextro- 
gyrate crystal. Dextrogy rous a. Dextrog yme. 
Dextrorotation, rotation to the right. Dextro- 
rotatory a., having or producing rotation to the 
right ; dextrogyrons. 

b. Dextro- co mpound, a chemical compound 
which causes dextrorotation. Dextro-grltrcose, 
the ordinary variety of Glucose or grape-sugar, 
Dextrose. Dextro-race'mic, Dextro-tartaric 
acid, the modifications of racemic and tartaric acid 
which cause dextro-rotation. Hence Dextro- 
racemate, -tartrate, the salts of these. 

a, 1876 Harley Mat. Med. 366 Called mycose, because 
it is rather less dextrogyre than cane sugar. 1878 Foster 
P/tys. it. i. 197 The solutions of both acids have a dextro- 
rotatory action on polari2ed light. 1882 Nature XXV. 283 
With each electrode, diverging currents produce dextro- 
and converging ones tavo-rotation. 1883 Athenaeum 29 
Dec. 871/1 The dextrorotatory and optically inactive gums. 
1891 Lancet 3 Oct. 751 The dextro-rotatory tartaric acid. 

b. 1853 Pharmac. Jml. XIII. in Pasteur discovered 
that racemic acid is a compound of two acids, one of which 
turns the plane of polarization of a ray of light to the right, 
and the other to the left ; he therefore called them Dextro- 
racemic-acid and Lcvo-racemic-acid. Ibid. 112 A solution 
of dextro-racemate of soda and ammonia. Ibid. 377 The 
dextro- tart rate crystallizes out. 1863-7* Watts Diet. Chem. 
II. 855 Dex tro-gfu cose occurs abundantly in sweet fruits, 
frequently together with cane sugar. 1873 Fmvties* Chem. 
(ed. 11) 731 Dextrotartaric Acid is the acid of fruits. 

Dextrorsal, a. rare. [f. L. dextrorsum (see 
next) + -al.] (See quot.) 

1828 Webster, Dexlrorsal, rising from right to left, as a 
spiral line or helix. 

Dextrorse (dekstrp\rs), a. [ad. L. dextrorsum, 
-sits, for dextrovorsum, -versum, turned to the 
right.] Turned towards the right hand. 

Used by botanists in two opposite senses. The earlier 
authors, Linnscus, the De Candolles, etc., used it *<> 
the right-hand of the observer'; modern botanists generally 
use it as = ' to the right hand of the plant^or of a person 
round whom the plant might be twining , which is to the left 
of the external observer.) 

1864 in Webster. 1880 Grav Slruci. Bot. iv. 5 2. 140 
Direction of Overlapping. It may be to the right {dextrorse). 

Dextrose (de-kstr^s). Chem. [f. L. dexler, 
dextra (see above\ with the ending of glucose : sec 
-ose 2 .] The form of Glucose which is dextro- 
rotatory to polarized light \ dextro-glucose ; ordi- 
nary glucose or grape-sugar. 

1869 Roscoe Elem. Chem. 396 Dextrose, or nght-handed 
glucose. 187a Tnudichum Chem. Phys. 7 It polarises to the 
right four times more intensely than dextrose sugar. 1878 
M. Foster Phys. (1879) App. 673 Dextrose is soluble in 
alcohol, but insoluble »n aether. 

Dextrous : see Dexterous. 

Dey 1 (d^ 1 ). Obs. exc dial- Forms : 1 drese, 
3 daie, 4, 8 deie, 4-5 deye, 5-9 dey, 9 dai, dei 
{dial.). [OE. dfoe, corresp. to ON. deigja, maid, 
female servant, house-keeper (whence Sw. deja 
dairy-mtid) :-OTeut. *daigj$n,Uom ablaut-stem of 
the vb. ^in Gothic^ dcigan t daig y dig-un, digan-, to 
knead; whence Goth. daigs t OE. ddr , ddh, dough. 

The primitive meaning *kneader*, * maker of bread \ ap- 
pears in OE. In the first quotation ; in ON. and in early ME. 



DEY-HOUSE. 

we find the wider sense of ' female servant ' woman em- 
ployed in a house or farm*. Cf. also ON. bH-deigja (bti, 
house, household) and mod. Norw. bn-deia, sfter-deia, 
agtar deia. The same word, or a cognate derivative of 
the fame root, is understood to form the second element in 
OK. hloefdlge, hla/di^e now Lady. See also Dairy.1 

1. A woman having charge of a dairy and things 
pertaining to it ; in early use, also, with the more 
general sense, female servant, maid-servant Still 
in living use in parts of Scotland. 

a 1000 Ags. Gloss, in Wr.-Wfilcker 277/3 Pristris (for pis- 
trix] da:xe. a 1087 Record of Contract in Earle Land- 
Charters 268 Her swutelaS. ."p Godwin se bucca haef 8 xeboht 
Leofgife pa daegcan act nor&toke . . mid healfan punde set 
jfclsi^e abbod to ecan freote. (1086 Domesday Bk. If. 180 h, 
[In Biseley, Worcestershire] Ibi viij inter servos & ancillas & 
vaccarius & ctaia.] c iaoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 163 He awlencS 
his daie mid c1o5e« more pan him selueo, C131S Poem Times 
Edw. II. 81 in Pol. Songs ( Camden J 327 And leveth thare 
behinde..A serjaunt ana a deie that led en a sorylif. C1386 
Chaucer Nun's Pr. 7\ 26 She was as it were a maner deye- 
14 . . Lat. tf Eng. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 563/43 Anadrogia, a 
deye. Ibid. 564/6 Androchia, a deye. 1483 in Cath. Angl. 
16.. in Maidment Sc. Pasquils (1868) II. 263 An old dey 
or dairy maid at Douglas Castle. 1711 Ramsay To Gay xvii, 
Dance with kiltie dees, O'er mossy plains, c iZaoLitie Lind- 
s ty in Child Ballads vin. (1892) 524/1 My father he is an old 
shepherd, M y mither she is an old dey. Ibid. To the house 
o' his father s milk-dey. 1863 Morton Cycl. Agric. Gloss., 
Dey (Pcrthsh.) a dairymaid. [1866 Rogers Agric. <J- Prices 
I. ii. 14 This part of the medieval farm was under the 
management of a deye, or dairy- woman.) 

2. Extended to a man having similar duties. 
I1351 Act 35 Edw. Ill (Stat. Labourers) Stat. 11. c. 1 

Chescun charetter, Carucr, Chaceour des carues, Hercher, 
Porch er, Deye, et touz autres servantz. 1363 Act 37 Edw. Ill, 
c. 14 Bovers, vachers, bercbers .. Deyes, et tour autres gar- 
deinz des bestes.] 1483 Cath. A tigl. 94 A Deye (Dere, deire 
A ) ; Androchius, Androchea, genatarius, genetharia. 149a 
II ill of Hadley (Somerset Ho ), William Bayly my dey. 
1764 Ijurh Poor Laws 9 [citing 25 Ed. Ill] Shepherds, 
swineherds, deies and all other servants. 1770-4 A. Hunter 
Georg. Ess. (1803) III. 262 Thus would the careful dai be 
able on al) occasions to observe the particular quality of 
each individual cow's milk. (Note. Dai or dei, in Aberdeen- 
shire, denotes the person who has the superintendence of 
a dairy, whether tbat person be male or female.) 

3. Comb. Dey-girl, dey-maid, a dairy-maid. 
Also Day-house, -wife, -woman. 

1838 Scott F. M. Perth xxx'ii, This happened so soon as 
the dey-girl . . was about to return. 

II Dey 2 (d<* 1 ). Forms : 7 dye, dij, dei, 7-9 doy, 
[a. F. dey, Turkish ddi 4 maternal uncle \ 
also 'a friendly title formerly given to middle-aged 
or old people, esp. among the Janissaries ; and 
hence in Algiers appropriated at length to the com- 
manding officer of that corps \] 

The titular appellation of the commanding officer 
of the Janissaries of Algiers, who, after having for 
some time shared the supreme power wilh the 
pasha or Turkish civil governor, in 17 10 deposed 
the latter, and became sole ruler. There were also 
dcys at Tunis in the 17th c, and the title is found 
applied to the governor or pasha of Tripoli. 

'The title of dey was not lately used at Algiers : the 
sovereign was styled pacha and ejfendi', the Moors called 
him Baba " Father "' (Penny Cycl. 1833). 

1659 B. Harris ParhmCs Iron Age 294 General Blake .. 
set sayl for Tunnis, where he fired a ca-->tle, and nine Turk- 
ish ships in Portferino, upoo the disdainful refusal of the 
Dye of that place, to give satisfaction. 1676 Lond. Gas. 
No. 1102/1 The late Dey of Tripoli being fled, those People 
have made choice of Mustaphe Grande to succeed him. 
1678 Drvden Limberha>n 1. 1, By corrupting an Eunuch, 
[he] was brought into the Seraglio privately, to see the Dye's 
Mistress. 1679-88 Seer. Serz>. Money Chas. II * J as. II 
(Camden) 91 Sent, the one to the Alcade of Alcazar, the 
other to the Dij of Algiers. 1688 Lond. Gay. No. 2313/1 
The Dey of Tunis sent his Grace the usual Present. 1833 
Penny Cycl. I. 339/2 An insult offered by Hassein Pacha, 
the last dey, to the French consul in April 1827, induced the 
French government to send an expedition.. to take posses- 
sion of Algiers.. in lune 1830. 1843 Ibid, XXV. 366/2 Of 
twenty-three deys who reigned [in Tunis), all were strangled 
or otherwise assassinated, with the exception of five. During 
these tumultuous times, the beys, who were the second 
officers of that state, gained the influence, and eventually 
the succession. 1847 Mas. A. KERa Hist. Servia 104 Of all 
the Janissaries.. none were more opposed to the Sultan tban 
those at Bel grade.. Already did their commanders designate 
themselves Dahis, after the example of the Deys of Barbary. 

Dey, obs. f. Die sb. and v. 

f Deyar. Obs. [A transl. of AF. deye in Acts 
of Edward III : see Dey i 2.] A dairy man. 

15. . transl. 37 Edw. Ill, c 14 Oxherds, Cowherds, Shep- 
herds, Deyars, and all other Keepers of Beasts. 1764 Bun* 
Poor Laws 19 (citing the same act). 

Deyde, obs. form of Dead, Died. 

Deye, -en, ME. form of Die v., Dte v. • 

Deye-nettle : see Dea-nbttle. 

Deyer, obs. form of Dteb. 

Deyery, obs. form of DAinv. 

Deyf (fe, obs. form of Deaf. 

Dey -house (d^-haus). Now local. Forms : 
4 deyhus, 6 dayhowse, deahouse, deyhowae. 
[f. Dey 1 + House.] A dairy or dairy-house. 

1342-74 Roll in Scriptores tres (Surtees) App. cxli, Item 
unam stabulam et unum deyhus de Petynton. a 1547 Surx: 
Tyk/brd Priory in Monast. Anglic. V. 306 On the northside 
the gate U a howse called the dayhowse. 1565-73 Coo*k* 
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Thesaurus, Cascaria ta^™*..Adayhousc where cheese »« 
made. 1578 Lane. Wills III. 101 Item belongyng to y« 
deahouse xij brasse pannes vij skelletes two ladles and a 
scomer. 1825 Britton Beauties of Wiltsh. (E. I). S. 1879), 
Deykouse, Da'jts, Dayus, a dairy, or room in which the 
cheese is made. 1883 Cope Hampsh. Glass., Dey-hus. 
1890 Gloue. Gl., Dey-Jiouse (pronounced dey'us), the dairy. 

Deyite, obs. form of Deity. 

Deyl, -lie, obs. ff. Dole, Dool, grief, mourniog. 

Deyle, deyll, obs. form of Deal, part. 

Deyme, obs. form of Deem v. 

Deyn, obs. Sc. variant of Dan 1 : sec Den sb. 

Deyn, for dey en, obs. inf. of Die v., Dye v. 

Deyn, deyne, obs. ff. Dean sb. 1 and 2 . 

Deyne, obs. f. Deign v., var. of Da in sb., a., 
v., Digne, a. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems (1893) xlii. 38 To luke on me he 
thocht greit deyne. 

Deynous, obs. form of Deignous a. 
Deynt, Deynte, -tie, Deynteous, Deynt- 
eth, etc. : see Daint-. 
Deype, obs. form of Deep. 
Deyr, deyre, obs. ff. Dear, Dere, hurt. 

e 1470 Henrv Wallace iv. 561 Wallace persauit his men 
tuk mekill deyr. 

Deyrie, -ry, obs. ff. Dairy. 

Deys, obs. f. Dice : see Die sb. 1 

Deys, -e, Deysie, -sy, obs. ff. Dais, Daisy. 

Deyship (d^-Jtp). [f. Dey 2 + -ship.] The 
state or dignity of a Dey (of Algiers, etc.). 

1704 J. Pitts Ace. Mahometans viii. (1738) 174 Succeeded 
him in the Deyship. 1863 Challice Heroes, etc. Louis 
XVI, 1 1. 20 He would have sent your Deyship a he-goat. 

Deyster, obs. var. of Dyester, dyer. 

Deyte, deyyte, obs. ff. Deity. 

Dey the, Deyver, obs. ff. Death, Devoir. 

Deytron, obs. pi. Daughter. 

t Dey 4 -wife. Obs. [f. Dey'.] A dairy woman. 

1398 Trevis a Barth. De P. R. xix. lxxiv. (1495) 904 Chese . . 
slydeth oute bytwene the fyngres of the Deye wyfe. 1530 
Palsgr. 212/2 Dey wyfe, meterie. 1547 Sales burv Welsh 
Diet., Hanodwraic, deywyfe. 

t Dey-woman. Obs, exc. dial. [f. Dey 1 + 
Woman.] A dairy woman. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. 1. ii. 136 For this Damsell I must 
keepe her at the Parke, shee is alowd for the Day-woman. 
X828 Scott F. M. Perth xxxii, The dey or farm-woman 
entered with her pitchers to deliver the milk for the family. 
Ibid., The warder .. averred he saw the dey-woman de- 
part. 1890 Glouc. Gloss., Day-woman, Dairymaid. 

Dezincation (dz'zirjk^-Jan). [f. De- II. 1 + 
Zinc] The removal or abstraction of zinc from an 
alloy or composition in which it is present. So De- 
zi'nk v., De-zinked ppl. a., Deli nking vbl. sb. 

1891 Eissler Mctall. Argentiferous Lead 277 Abstrich 
from dezincation of poor lead. 189a W. Crookes Walter's 
Chem. Tecknol. 183-4 Zinkiferaus poor lead for de-zinking. 
. . The de-zinking can at once begin. . . The total de-zinking 
process, from running the poor lead into the refining process 
to letting off the de-zinked lead, requires.. nine hours. 

Dezincify, dezinkify (d/zi rjkifsi), v. [f. 
De- II 1 + Zincify.] trans. To separate zinc 
from an alloy or composition in which it is present. 
Chiefly used in connexion with Parkes' process for 
desilverizing lead by means of zinc. Hence 
Dezi-nkified ppl. a. ; also Dezineification. 

X874 J. A. Phillips Eletn. Metallurgy 586 The dexincifi- 
cation of the de-silverised lead is effected by the aid of 
chloride of lead. 1891 Eissler Metall. A rgentiferous Lead 
304 As only minute quantities of antimony are contained in 
the lead, dezincification is sufficient. 1892 \V. Crookes 
Wagner 1 s t C hem. Techtwl. 181 The pan for the de-zinkified 
poor lead. 

Dezymotize (dftarmftaiz), v. [f. De- II. 1 
+ Zymot-ic + -ize.] trans. To free from disease- 
germs. 

t 1884 Chr. World 31 .July 578/3 Each [traveller] ..is to 
' disinfect and dezymotise his own drinking water '. 

Dgiahour, obs. form of Giaour. 

Dh- is not an English combination, but, in the 
English spelling of East Indian words, is used to 
represent the Indian dental sonant-aspirate, in the 
Devanagari alphabet \% dha, also the lingual or 
cerebral sonant-aspirate <J, more exactly written 
dha. In earlier spelling by Europeans these sounds 
were commonly represented by simple d, and in 
the general rectification of this to' dh, the latter has 
been erroneously extended to several words having 
simple ^ da dental or ^ da lingual, or to words 
not really Indian, apparently under the notion that 
an oriental appearance is given to a word by 
spelling it with dh. Words thus erroneously spelt 
with dh uredhooly, dhow,dholl, dhoney, dh(p)urra, 
dhnrrit. 

II Dhak (dhak). Also dhawk. E. Ind. [Hindi 
dhak.] ^ An East Indian tree Bnteafrondosa, N.O. 
Legutninosx, growing in the jungles in many parts 
of India, and noted for its brilliant flowers. 

[1799 Colebrooke in Life (1873) 407 Note, Butea frondosa, 
named Paltis, or Dhac] 1815 Heber Jrnt. (1828) 11. 487 
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The most common tree, or rather bush, in these forests, is the 
dh&k. 1866 Treas. Bot. 183 Dr. Hooker states that when in 
full flower the Dhak tree is a gorgeous sight, the masses of 
flowers resembling sheets of flame, their * bright orange-red 
petals contrasting brilliantly against the jet-black velvety 
calyx.' The Dhak tree supplies the natives of India with 
several articles of a useful nature. 

|| Dhal, var. of Dal Indian pulse. 

II Dharna, dhurna (dharna). E. Ind. Also 
dherna. [Hindi dharnd placing, act of sitting in 
restraint, f. Skr. dhr to place.] A mode of extorting 
payment or compliance with a demand, effected by 
the complainant or creditor sitting at the debtor's 
door, and there remaining without tasting food till 
his demand shall be complied with ; this action is 
called ' sitting in dharna ' or * sitting dharna and 
the person on whom it is practised is said to be 
' put in dharna*. 

c X793 Sir J. Shore in Asiat. Res. (1799) IV. 332 The prac- 
tice called Dherna {which] may be translated Caption, or 
Arrest. 1824 Heber Jml. (1828) I. 433 To sit ' dhuroa '. .till 
the person against whom it is employed consents to the re- 
quest offered. ^ 1837 Indian Penal Code Act xlv (i860) c. 22 
§ 508 (V.) A. sits dhurna at Z.'s door with the intention [etc.]. 
184a W. Miles tr. Hist. Hydttr Naik 41 (Y.) His troops, for 
want of their pay, placed him in Dhurna. 1844 H. H.Wilson 
Brit. India II. 175 Detaining their commanders in tbe sort of 
arrest termed dharna. 1875 Maine Hist. Inst. 40 (Y.) The 
institution is. .identical with one widely diffused throughout 
the East, which is called by the Hindoos ' Sitting dharna'. 

Dhatura, dhutoora, E. Indian forms of 
Datura, Dewtry. 

1848 G. Wvatt Revelations of Orderly {1849) 16 A gang of 
poisoners . . rifling some travellers to whom they had ad. 
ministered dhutoora. 1892 Daily News 5 Aug. 5/3 A pro- 
fessional dhatura poisoner. 

llDhobi(dhtfbi). E. Ind. Also dhobie, dhoby. 
[Hindi dhobi, f. dhob washing, Skr. dhdv- to wash.] 
A native washerman in India. Also dhobi-man. 

i860 W. H. Russell Diary in India I. no The ' dhoby- 
man ' was waiting outside, and in a few moments made his 
appearance— a black washerman, dressed in cotton. 1886 
Yule Anglo- Ind. Gloss. 242/2 A common Hind, proverb 
runs .. Like a dhoby's dog belonging neither to the house 
nor to the riverside. 1891 R. Kipling Plain Tales fr. 
Hills 183 Adored by every one from the dhoby to the dog- 
boy. 

II Dhole (dh<?«l). Zool. [Origin unknown. 
Given by Hamilton Smith in 1827, as the name ' in various 

?arts of the East ' ; but not included among the native 
ndian names by Blanford (Fauna of British Ind. (1888), 
Mammals i43>, and unknown to Indian Scholars. (In 
Canarese, tdla is the. wolf: can this be, through some con- 
fusion, the source of dhole ?)] 
The wild dog of the Deccan in India. 
1827 Col. C. H. Smith in E. Griffith Curvet's An. 
Kingd. \\. 326 The Dhole, or Wild Dog of the East Indies, 
is made like the Dingo, but the hairs of the tail are not 
bushy. It is of a uniform bright red colour, and is found 
in South Africa, and in various parts of the East, where it 
is named Dhole. 1837 T. Bell Brit. QuadruP. in Penny 
Cycl. IX. 58/1 Of dogs in such a state of wudness. .two 
very remarkable ones are the Dhole of India and the Dingo 
of Australia. 1866 Wood Pop. Nat. Hist. I. 89 The 
Kholsun, or Dbole as it is often called, of British India. 
Ibid. 90 The sanguinary contests between the Dholes and 
their prey. 

|| Dholl, = DAL, the Cajan pea, Indian pulse. 

1878 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene 1. vi. (ed. 5) 253 Mr. Cor- 
nish mentions that in the Sepoy Corps, the men are much 
subject to diarrhoea from the too great use of the 'dholl' 

(Cajanus iudicus). 

II Dhoney, doney (d<?«'ni). Also 6-7 doni, 
tonee, tony. [ad. Tamil, thoni (pronounced doni) : 
perh. a foreign word ; cf. Pers. dom a yacht. 

(Spelt donny by the French writer Pyrard de la Val 
<: 1610. ] A small native sailing vessel of Southern 
India. 

158a N. Lichefield tr. Castanheda^s Cong. E. Ind. Ixi. 
125 a, Coching, from whence they were minded to send the 
Tone which carried the pepper, laden with merchandise. 
1660 F. Dkooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 70 Near to Zeilan, 
where they use flat-battome boats, called Tune, because 
they have little bottame. 1859 Tennent Ceylon II. 103 (Y.) 
Amongst the vessels at anchor lie the dows of the Arabs, 
the patamars of Malabar, the dhoneys of Coromandel. 1880 
Standard 15 May 5/3 His Wardian cases will cumber the 
decks of Arab dhows, Coromandel dhoneys. 1894 Monthly 
Circ. Lloyd's Reg. % Abbreviations . . Dhy. Dhoney. 

Dhooley, -lie> -ly, erron. fT. Doolie, a litter. 

Dhoop, erron. f. Doob an Indian grass. 

II Dhoti, dhootie (dh<?a'ti, dh??ti). Also 7 
duttee, 9 dote, dhotee, -ty, dhootie, dhooty. 
[Hindi dholt.'] The loin cloth worn by Hindus ; 
a long narrow cloth which is wound round the 
body, passed between the thighs, and tucked in 
under the waist-band behind. 

1622 in W. N. Sainsbury Cal. State Papers E. Ind. (1878) 
III. 24 (Y.) Price of calicoes, duttees fixed. 18x0 T. Wil- 
liamson V tide Mecum 1. 247 (Y.) A dotee or waist-cloth. 1845 
Stocqueler Handbk. Brit. Ind. (1854) 277 He must.. leave 
the house with nothing on but his gomoong and dhootie. 
1881 Manch. Guard. 18 Jan., Shirtings, dhaoties, mulls and 
jacconets are all very firm. 1883 F. M. Crawford Mr. 
Isaacs x. 203 Clad simply in a dhoti or waist- cloth. .1891 
Daily Nenvs 16 Nov. 3/1, I never remember seeing him in 
anything but a delicate pink silk dhotee. 1894 Longiu. 
Mag. Dec. 213 Ordinary coolies dressed only in their * dhotis ' 
or loin-cloths. 
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Dhourra, dhurra, = Dukka, Indian millet. 

II Dhow, dow (dau). Also daou,daw. [Original 
language unknown ; now in use all round the coast 
of the Arabian Sea from Western India to E. Africa, 
also on Lake Nyanza. The Marathl form is daw, 
and the word exists in mod. Arabic as daw 

(Johnson 1852). See Dh-. 

If the word tava occurring of date 1470 in Athanasius 
Nikitin (India in 15th c., Hakl. Soc. 1858) be, as it appears 
to be, the same word, it would tend to localiie the word at 
Ormus or Hormuz in the Persian Gulf ] 

A native vessel used on the Arabian Sea, generally 
with a single mast, and of 150 to 200 tons burden ; 
but the name is somewhat widely applied to all 
Arab vessels, and has become especially well known 
in connexion with the slave trade on the East coast 
of Africa. 

1801 Naval Chron. VIII. 255 ^ A fleet of piratical pows. 
1803 Ibid. IX. 2i6 The navigation of the Red Sea is con- 
fined to vessels which they call daous. .They carry a single 
square sail. 1809 Q. Rev. Aug. 108 At Mocha they hired 
a dow. 1831 Trelawney Adv. Younger Son I. 178 On 
board a small and very singular craft, called a dow. i860 
Krapf Travels E. Africa 117, I left . . Takaungu in a small 
boat, called a * Daw by the Suahilis. . the smallest sea-going 
vessel. 1862 Illttstr. Melbourne Post 26 July, The boats . . 
captured a large number of slave dhows off the eastern 
coast. r t86s Livingstone Zambesi Pref. 9 The general 
effect is to drive the independent native chiefs to the Arab 
dhow slave trade. 1875 Bedford Sailor's Pock. Bk. vi. 
(ed. 2) 227 The Slave Dnows on the East Coast of Africa are 
specially rigged for running with the Monsoons. 1883 Bom- 
bay Gazetteer XIII. 717-8 (V.) Dhau is a large vessel which 
is falling into disuse . . Their origin is in the Red Sea. The 
word is used vaguely, and is applied to baghlas. x886 Yule 
Anglo-Ind. Gloss. 243/1 Dherw^Dow. .used on the E. African 
coast for craft in general ; hut in the mouths of Englishmen 
on the western seas of India it is applied specially to the old- 
fashioned vessel of Arab build, with a fong ' grab ' stem, 

1. e. rising at a long slope from the water, and about as 
long as the keel, usually with one mast and lateen-rig. 

Dhurrie, durrie (dzrri). [Hindi dart. See 
Dh-.] A kind of cotton carpet of Indian manufac- 
ture, usually made in rectangular pieces with fringes 
at the ends, and used for sofa-covers, curtains, and 
similar purposes. 

1880 Eliot James Indian Industries iv.^ 19 Dhurries 
are made in squares, and the ends often finished off with 
fringe the colours are not bright, but appear durable. 
X891 Cotes Two Girls on a Barge 21 Curtains to hang., 
and dhurries to be draped over the fresh-scented pine of the 
little cabins. Ibid. 22 The dhurries to be arranged ae-sthe- x 
tically on either crosswise beam. 

Di- (di, dai) pre/. 1 , repr. L. d?~ f reduced form 
of dis-, used in L. before the consonants b } d, g 
(usually), /, m % n, r, s + cons., v, and sometimes 
before J, as in dT-bucindre, di-duce < re ) dt-gestio, di- 
gression di-jiidicdre^ di-jungert and dis-jtinggre, 
di- Id tare, dT-minufre, di-mzssio } di-nuwerdre, di- 
rectTiSfdi-rttptio, di-spersus, di-stingtiere,di*strictus, 
di-verteVe. Often changed back in late L. and 
Romanic popular words to the full form dis-, 
whence dismiss, disrupt ; but in mod. Eng. gener- 
ally di-. In OF. and ME. often varying with de- f 
whence defer, demission %h^ y devise y from L. differre, 
dimissio, divisa. This took place especially be- 
fore a radical beginning with s + cons., where di- 
was phonetically identified with dis-, and shared in 
the alternation of dis- x—des- (De- 6, Des-, Dis-). 
Thus in ME. desperse, destinct, destill, destrain, 
destress for dis- ; and per contra dispair, dispise, 
dispite f dispoil, distroy for For its force in 
composition, see Dis- : it is not, like the latter, a 
living prefix. The historical pronunciation in an. 
unstressed syllable is (di-) ; cf. divide, diversion, 
diminish ; bnt in cases where there is a parallel 
word in de-, as delate, dilate, it is usually pronounced 
(dsi-) for the sake of distinction, and the present ten- 
dency is to extend (dai-) to other words, as digest, 
dilute, diluvium, diradiation, direct, diverge, di- 
verse, divest. This seems due partly to analysis of 
the compound, partly to the iufluence of stressed 
forms as di'gest sb. di'vers, in which the i is long 
and diphthongal. 

Di- (dsi, <\\\pref. 2 , repr. Gr. 6t- for 8/s twice, as 
in diyajxos twice married, SiyKwrros double-tongued, 
bilingual, Si'S/xxxpos worth two drachmas, btnrvxos 
double-folded. Hence, 1. Entering into numerous 
Eng. words, mostly technical, as dichromic, dicoty- 
ledon, digavima, digamy, diglot, digraph, dilemma, 
diphthong, diptych, distich, di syllable ; also in the 
nomenclature of Natural History as Diadelphia, 
Diandria, Didelphia, Diptera : which see in their 
alphabetical places. So in Crystallography, as in 
di-tetrahedron a crystal having twice four sides or 
planes ; so di-hexahedron, etc. 

2. As a living prefix, used in Chemistry, with the 
names of compounds and derivatives, in the general 
sense 'twice, double', but with various special ap- 
plications. 
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a. With the names of classes of compounds, as 
bromide, oxide, sulphide, cyanide, acetate, chlorate, 
nitrate, sulphate, amide \ amine, etc., expressing 
the presence of two atoms or combining equi- 
valents of the element or radical, as carbon dioxide 
COj, manganese dichloride Mn Cl 2 . 

Fin the earlier part of the 19th c. the Dse was different : 
the l«atin prefix hi- was then used, where <r7« is now, to 
express two proportions of the chlorous constituent, as in 
bichloride of mercury =*corrosWc sublimate ; while the Greek 
Hi- was used to express two proportions of the basic consti- 
tuent ; thus calomel, when supposed to contain two of mer- 
cury to one of chlorine, was called n di<hloride. 

b. With the names of specific compounds (chiefly 
organic), indicating a body having twice the for- 
mula of a given compound ; used chiefly with the 
names of hypothetical radicals, to indicate the free 
state of these (supposed to be that of a double 
molecule), as in di-allyl, dibenzyl, dicyanogen. 

In diphenol, the use is less exact, since this substance has 
nol exactly the constitution of two molecules of phenol. 

c. With the name (or combining form of the 
name) of an element or radical, expressing the 
presence of two atoms or molceules of that body, 
as in di-hydrip)-, di-oxy-, di-carbon-, di- carhop)-, 
di-nitr{oy, di-az(o)- 9 di-chlor{o); di-brom(o)~, di- 
iod\oy, di-sulph(py, di-phosph{p)-, di-borip)-, di- 
arsen{o)'y di-ammoni^oy f di-amm{py % di-amid\j>)- % 
di-cyan(oy, di-mcthyl-, di-elhyl-, di-propyl- t di* 
amy A, di-allyl-. Used especially in organic chem- 
istry, to indicate that two atoms or molecules of the 
body take the place of two atoms of hydrogen, as 
in dibromomelhane, dichtorobenzene. 

d. These formations (c) are sometimes used 
attributively or adjectively as separate words, as 
di-azo compounds, di-carbon series, di-phenyl 
group. So with other adjectives, as diaeid, dihydric t 
diphenic. 

o. On the preceding classes of words derivatives 
are formed, as diazotize, diazotype, dichromated. 

Di-, t r <f^i the form of Dia- used before a vowel, 
as in di-acoustic, di-wresis, di-csis, di-oeese, di-eptric, 
di-orama. 

Dia-, pre/A, before a vowel di-, repr. Gr. $<<*-, 
It-, the prep. &a through, during, across, by. [orig, 
*bfiya, from root of *8f 0, 5uo two, and so related to 
flh, Hf fs twice (Di- 2 ) and L. dis- a-two, asunder 
(Dis-, Di- 1 ).] Much used in Greek in composition, 
in the senses ' through, thorough, thoroughly, 
apart as in 5«45po/ios running through, 5*ctA«*roy 
discourse, Siafxerpos measure through or crosswise, 
diameter, 5iaTpi£r) wearing through or away, pas- 
time, KowTpov a thing for looking through, a spy- 
glass. Hence in English, in a few old words through 
Latin and French, or Latin only, and in many 
modern scientific and technical words formed 
directly from Greek, or on Greek analogies. 

Dia-, pref*, in medical terms. In Greek such 
phrases as $td Kapvcuv, Std. KOihuwv, hih puavos, 5td 
popatv, btcL rpwv trfirfptatv, 5(d reaacipew, 5id irtvre, 
meaning 'made or consisting of nots, of poppy- 
heads, of vitriol, of mulberries, of three peppers, 
of four or of five (ingredients) etc., were applied 
to medicaments of which these ingredients were 
the chief constituents, the full form implied being 
to oid. rp&v ireirfpeojv tpappta/cov medicament made 
up of three peppers, etc. By the Latin physicians 
these phrases were treated as words, thus diachylon, 
diacisson, diacodton, diaglaucion, diagrydidn, dia- 
libation, diametiloton, diamcliton, diamisyos, dia- 
moron, diapente, diaiessaron\ and their number 
was increased by many later formations of the same 
kind. Their grammatical character tended to be 
forgotten, final -on (Gr. -cjv) being taken for -on (Gr. 
-w), and then latinized as •»;«> e.g. diachylum, dia- 
glaucium, dialibanum, dihsematttm (oV al^CiTotv) ; 
or a nominative was otherwise formed, as diapentes. 
The Keiv Sydenham Society s Lexicon gives about 
eighty of these in mediaeval and early modern 

Latin. 

Several of these are given in French form by Cot- 
grave ; many were formerly in English use, either 
in their mediaeval- Latin form or partly anglicized. 
IMiillips 1678-1706 has 1 Dia, a Greek Preposition 
. . set before the names of many medicinal compo- 
sitions, to which that of the principal Ingredient Is 
usually joined, by Physicians and Apothecaries, as 
Diapntnum, Diasconlium, Diasenna, etc.' Only 
a few, e.g. Diacuylum, survive in modem use: 
see also, in their alphabetical places, Diacatho- 

L1CON, DlACODIlM, DlAGTlYDllM, DlAMBER, DlA- 
MOKON, DlAl'AUlA, DlAPBUKB, DlASCORD, PlA- 

sknna, Dtatessakon. Among others, are the obso- 
lete Diaca-rthaml (-amy) [1\ diacartami Cotgr.], 
a preparation of carthamus or bastard saffron ; Dia- 
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ca'8sia,of cassia or bastard cinnamon ; Dlacl'ssnm 
[Gr. Kiacwv], of ivy leaves; Diacora'Uion, com- 
posed of red coral ; Diacymi non, diaciminoa, 

[F. diaciminon Cotgr. ; Gr. nvpilvov], composed 
of cumin ; Diagrala nga [F. diagalange], made of 
galanga or galingale; J>iamargari*ton [also in 
OF.; Gr. piopyapiTwv of pearls] ; f Diapeni'dion 
Obs. [med. L. pettidion, -urn (F. penide 'a pennet, 
the little wreath of sugar taken in a cold ') » Gr. 
*mivifoov t dim. of irJjvrj thread. (See Skeat Notes 
to P. J% E.E.T.S. 110.).] Diaphce-nlc(.on) 
[F. diaphenicnm Cotgr. ; Gr. <pcivUw of dates] ; 
Dlarrrhodon [F. diarrodon Colgr. ; Gr. fiotiav of 
roses, Siappotiov {sc. Kokkvptoy a salve) compound 
of roses] ; Dlarhu'barb, a preparation of rhu- 
barb ; Diatra'gracanth [OF. diadragant, etc. 
Godef.], preparation of tragacanth; Diatxion- 
pipereon, -santalon, a preparation consisting of 
three kinds of pepper, or of sanders or sandal-wood ; 
Blazi ngiber, -zlnxiber, a confection of ginger. 

The 17-1 8th c. English Dictionaries, Phillips, Bailey, 
Chambers, Ash, etc., give also diabo'tanum, a plaster made 
of herbs, diacalami'nthe, diaca'pparis (of capers), diaca'-> 
ryon (of walnuts), diacasto'reum, diachalci'tis, diacinna* 
mo'mum, diacito'ninnt, diacoprse'gia (of goats' dung), dia- 
conwt (of acorus or calamus diaco'stum (of costtnary \ dia* 
cro mmyon (of onions), diacydo'ttiitm (conserve of quinces, 
marmalade), diadamasce'nnm (of damsons), diagtati'cion 
(of gtaucium \ diahc' xapla (a drink for horses of six ingre- 
dients), diahy'ssopum, diata'cea (of gum Xw^dialtJue'a (of 
marsh mallowl, diame'rdes (of ordure), diamo'schum (of 
musk), diani'snm (of anise), diantecnm (of walnuts), dia- 
oltba'num, dia/>afa'ver (of poppies), diapompho'lyeos (of 
pompholyx), diasaty'n'm, dias ■■ b 'sten, diatri'bus (of three 
sorts of sanders\ diaxyla'loes (of wood of aloes^, etc. Cf. 
also x6ai Burton Anat. Melanch. II. iv. 1. v. 

1471 Kiplkv Cemp. Alch. Ep. in Ashm. {1652^ 113 Use 
"Diacameron. 1544 Phaer. Kegim, Life (1553) Aviija, 
A potion . . made of halfe an ounce of *diacartamy dissolved 
in . . iij ounces of betonie. 1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus. Cnicos, 
an herbe called Carthamu^ wherof is made an notable con- 
fection named Diacarthami to purge fleume. 1671 Salmon j 
Syn. Med. in. Ixxxiii. 76a First sufficiently cleanse with 
*Diacassia wilh Turpentine. 1545 Nottingham Rec.XW. I 
224 Duas pixides de conserves vocatis * , diacitrin '. 1741 
Compt. Fam. Piece 1. i. 53 Take . . *Dtacorallion a Pram and 
a half. 136a Lanclano P. PI. A. v. ioi May no Suger so 
swete aswagen hit vnncbe, No no Diopcndion [v.rr. dya- 
pendyon, diapenydton, B. diapenidion] dryve il from myn 
herte. 16*5 Habt Anat. (Jr. 11. xi. 127 A certaine portion 
of the Electuarie * DiapHccnicon, mingled with . . powder of 
Diagridinm. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. in. xii. 133 
Diaphxnicon a purging electuary . . which receivcth that 
name from Dates. 17*7-51 Chambers Cycl., Diaphoenk. .a 
soft purgative electuary. 1789 A rchaeot. IX. 233 Diarhodon 
ad scrvorum seems a salve or water of roses for inflammations 
in the eyes, r 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 229 Trociscus de 
turbit maad wib *diarubarbe. 1657 Physical Diet. , *Dia~ 
tragatit/t, a confection . . good against hot diseases of the 
breast, c 1400 Lan/ranc's Cirurg. 238 >eve him *dtatrion 
piperion or anober hoot eletuarie. /bid., He schal take 
•diazinziberum of oure makinge. 1600 \V. Vauchan Direct. 
Health (1602) 63 If you be troubled with rhcumes. .vse dia- 
trion piperion. 

t Dia, dya, sb. Obs. The pharmaceotical prefix 
Dia- 2 , used as a separate word : A medical pre- 
paration or compound. 

Goats' milk dia, a specific preparation of which goats' 
milk was the chief ingredient : see Dia--. 

1377 Lancx. P. PI. B. xx. 173 And dryuen awey delh with 
dyas and dragges [v. rr. dias, drogges]. c 1430 Lvdg. Mi ft. 
Poems (Percy Soc.) 40 Drugge nor dya was none in Bury 
towne. 156a Bulueyn Def. agst. Sickness 1. Bk. Simples 
22 h, Eaten, either in Goatcs milk Dia, or Syruppe. 

Diabantite (daiabanvtait). Min. [irregularly 
f. Diabase (as it the latter represented Gr. Mflo?, 
hapavT- having crossed over) + -ite. Substitnted 
by Hawes 1875 for the Ger. name diabanlachro- 
myn.] A chlorite-like mineral occurring in diabase 
and giving to this rock its green colour. 

1875 Amen Jml. Sc. Ser. ill. IX. 454 On Diabantite. 

Diabase (daiab«?s). Min. [a. F. diabase, 
erroneously formed, since (according to Littr£) it 
was meant to signify * rock with two bases' (for 
which dibase would have been a proper form), and 
subsequently abandoned by its author, Brongniait, 
for Hatty's name diorite ; but in 184a re-introduced 
by Hausmann, perhaps with an intended affiliation 
to Gr. biapaais a crossing over, transition.] 

The name originally given by A. Brongniart to 
the rock afterwards called Diorite ; now applied 
to a fioe-grained, compact, crystalline granular 
rock, consisting essentially of augite and a triclioic 
feldspar, with chloritic matter io varying amount ; 
a variety of the class of rocks called greenstone and 
trap, being an altered form of basalt. 

[18x6 Cleavei.ano Min. 609 Greenstone (nole\ Diabase of 
some French mineralogists.] 1836 Macgillivsay tr. Hum. 
boldfs Trav. xiv. 166 They observed two large veins of gneiss 
in the slate, containing balls of granular diabase or green- 
stone. 186a Dana Man. GeoL ix. 79 Diabase, a massive 
hornblende rock .. It is like diorite in composition, except 
that the feldspar is less abundant, and is either labradorile 
or oligoclase. 188a Gfucie 'Pext-bk. Geol. 145 The main 
difference between diabase and basalt appears to be that 
the rocks included under the former name have under- 
gone more internal alteration, in particular acquiring the 
4 v indite ' so characteristic of them. 
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b. attrib., as in diabaae-aphnnite, a very 
fine-grained variety of quartz-diabase in which the 
sej>aratc constituents are not distinguishable by the 
naked eye ; diabaao-porphyrite, -porphyry, the 
dark-green antique porphyry, containing hornblende 
in its compact diabase-like mass ; diabaao-achiat, 
a schistose form of diabase-aphanite. 

x868 Dana Min. 34^3 If the diabase contain* distinct 
crystals of porphyry, it is a diabase porphyry, the green 
porphyry or oriental verd-antique of Greece . . being of ihh 
nature. i8jro, Rutlev Stud. Rocks 347 Diabase aphanite. . 
Diabase schist. 

Di aba sic (daiatei-sik), a. [f. prec. + -ic] Of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of diabase. 

1884 Science 20 June 763/1 Limestones, welt proved to be 
of carboniferous age, cut by diabasic eruptive*. 

II Dia'basis. Obs. rare. [a. Gr. 5ia0ao*is, from 
biifiatveiv to pass over.] A passing over. 

167a H. MoflK Brief Reply 334 This Diabasis or passing 
of the Worship to the Prototype. 

Diabaterial (d3i:abati**rial), a. rare. [f. Gr. 
tiia&aTT)pia {sc. I* pa) offerings before crossing the 
border, or a river (f. Siafiaros to be crossed, oio.0o.t- 
vuv to go through, cross) + -AL.] Pertaining to the 
crossing of a frontier or river. 

x 784-90 Mitforo Hist. Greece xvtl. iv. (1820) II 1. 1 12 There, 
according to the constant practice of the Greeks . . the dia- 
baterial or border-passing sacrifice was performed. 

tBrabete. Med. Obs. [a. F. diablte (161 1 in 
Cotgr., but prob. earlier in medical use), ad. L. 
diabetes, a. Gr. 5ta^ijTi;s: see next.] *»next. 

1541 Copland tr. Guydon's Chirurg. Y iij b, Auycen graunt. 
eth in diabete the water of the clere mylke of a shepe. 1598 
Sylvester Du Bartas 11. i. lit. Furies (1608) 279 As oppo- 
site the Diabete. . Distills vs still. i6as Haot Anat. Ur. 1. ii. 
23 Diabete or Potdropsy, an extraordinarie fluxe of the 
vrine. 1647 )' Bibkenhead Assembly Man (1662-3) '9 E ver 
sick of a Diaoete. 

Diabetes (d3iabrt/z\ Med. [a. L. diabetes, a. 
Gr. l\a$TYtr\<i, lit. 1 a passer through ; a siphon \ 
also, in Aretxns as the name of the disease, f. Cin- 
patvtiv to pass through.] 

1 1. A siphon. Obs'. 

1661 Boyle Spring of Air (1682) 107 If a Glass Diabetes 
or Syringe be made of a sufficient length. 

2. Med. A disease characterized by the immo- 
derate discharge of urine containing glucose, and 
accompanied by thirst and emaciation. 

Sometimes called Diabetes mellitus, to distinguish it from 
Diabetes insipidus which is characterized by an absence of 
saccharine matter. (In 18th c. usually with the or a.) 

156a Turner Baths 7a, It is good for the fltxe to the 
chamber pot called of the bestc Physkianes Diabetes, that is 
when a man maketh water oft and much. 3649 Culpepper 
Phys. Direct. 70 [It] helps the Diabetes, or continual pissing. 
1690 Luttrell Brief Ret. (1857) II. 106 The earl of Gains- 
borough died lately of a diabetes. 1769 Alpxanoer tr. 
Morgagtits Seats and Causes of Diseases II. in. 465 A cer- 
tain tount, who had laboured under a diabetes. 1845 G. E. 
Dav tr. Simon's A nim. Chem. I. 327 Rollo was.. the first 
who proved the presence of sugar in the blood during dia- 
betes. 1875 T. Tanner Pract. Med. (ed.7) 1 . 28 A temporary 
diabetes can occasionally be produced by the excessive con- 
sumption of sugar or starch. 1879 Khorv Prim. Med. 59 
In diabetes the skin is dry and harsh, 
b. trans/, and Jig. 

1686 Goao Ctlest. Bodies 11. viii. 273 What is the reason 
of this Diabetes Celestial, when the Clouds are so often 
dropping, and can't hold? 1839 L an dor Whs. (1846) I. 
375/2 Knowing your diabetes of mind. 

Diabetic (dDiabftik), a. [a. F. diabdtique 
(14th e. in Ilatz.-Datm.), ad. L. diabetic- us, f. 
diabetes : see prec. and -ic] 

A. adj. 

1. Of or pertaining to diabetes or its treatment. 
1799 Med. Jrnl. 1 1. 88 Dr. Lubbock began to suspect it 

was connected with the diabetic diathesis. 1819 J. G. 
Chiloren Chem. Anal. 308 The sugar of diabetic urine. 
1845 tr. Simons A nim. Chem. I. 66 Diabetic sugar .. is 
identical in its chemical composition wilh sugar of grapes. 

2. Affected wilh diabetes. 

1799 Med. Jml. U. 209 The body of my diabetic patient. 
1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 579 This . . explains the re- 
markable vulnerability of the tissues uf diabetic persons. 
x83o MacCo*mac A ntisept. Surg. 107 Some, .diseased slates 
of the body, the diabetic for instance. 

Jig. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. 11 1. v, Society, long 
pining, diabetic, consumptive, can be regarded as defunct. 

B. sb. One who suffers from diabetes. 

1840 A. Tweehie Libr. Med. IV. 259 Exaggerated notions 
. .of the quantity of food which diabetics consume. «88o 
Beale Slight A Urn. 74 Many a diabetic can consume one 
pound . . ofrump steak at a sitting. 

Diabetical (daiabrtikal), a. [f. as prec. + -al.] 
= Diabetic u 

1603 Sir C Hevdon Jud. Astral, xxi. 458 He was affected 
with the Diabetical! passion. 16*5 Hart Anat. Vr. tt. ii. 
58 The Diabelicall disease, called by some a Pot-dropsie. 

Diablerie (di^-bleri). Also -ery. [a. F. 
diablerie (dyabbri), in 13th c deablerie, f. diable 
devil + -erie : see -ery.] 

1. Business ( belonging to or connected with the 
devil, or in which the devil is employed or has a 
hand ; dealings with the devil ; sorcery or conjur- 
ing in which the devil is supposed to assist ; wild 
recklessness, devilry. 

j 751 Warbvrton io Pope's Wks. (1757) 1Y. 235 "*t*t ^ e 
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diablerie of witchcraft and purgatory. 1809 Q. Rev. May 
347 We are no defenders of ghost seeing and diablerie. 
i8« Southev Omniana I. 270 The night mare has been 
a fruitful source of miracles and diablery in the Romish 
mythology. 185a Mas. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xx. 211 Miss 
Eva . . appeared to be fascinated by her wild diablerie, as a 
dove is sometimes charmed by a glittering serpent. 1868 
Geo. Eliot Sp. Gipsy I. 59 Diablerie that pales the girls 
and puzzles all the boys. 

2. That part of mythology which has to do with 
the devil or devils ; devil-lore ; the description or 
representation of devils. 

1824 Scott St. Kenan's viii, The devil, in the old stories 
of diablerie, was always sure to start up at the elbow of 
any one who nursed diabolical purposes. 1837 Lockhart 
Scott ix, Erskine showed Lewis Scott's version of ' Lenore ' 
and the 'Wild Huntsman'; and .. mentioned that his 
friend had other specimens of the German Diablerie in his 
portfolio. 1882 1 . Mozlf.y Remin. I. x. 76 An extraordi- 
nary figure that might have stepped out of a scene of 
German diablerie. 

3. The realm, world, or assemblage of devils. 
1853 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Vonfs C. xx. 205 She might have 

fancied that she had got hold of some sooty gnome from 
the land of Diablerie. 1880 W. Lejghton Skaks. Dream 50 
Out of sin's diablery We arise, the fateful three. 

Dia'blerist. nonce-wd. [f. prec. + -JSt.] A 
painter or drawer of pictures in which devils are 
represented (called in Fr. diableries). 

1859 Eminent Men <$■ Pop. Bk.ji Caricature after the 
manner of Gilray or the French Diablerists. 

II Diablotin (dzabhrtgn). [F. diablotin, dim. 
of diabh devil.] A little devil ; an imp. 

1812 Scott Fain. Lett, t Jan. (1894) 1. viii. 237 A whole 
hive of these little diablotins. 18*1 — Keniho. xxiv, The 
little diablotin again thrust in his oar. 1828 Blackzo. Mag. 
XXIV. 746 The mischievous diablotin who had cut so 
principal a figure among his tormentors. 

Diabolarch (dsiiarWlaik), sb. [f. Gr. SidPoXos 
devil + -upx°s ruler.] The ruler or prince of the 
devils, the arch-fiend. 

1845 J. Oxlee Three Lett, Archbp. Canterb. <$■ Confut. 
Diabolarchy 1. 27 The universal belief not only in the exist- 
ence, but in the pluripresence and prepotency of a Diabo- 
larch, commonly called, The Devil. Ibid. 32 Such an 
antagonist of the Almighty .as a Diabolarch or the Devil, 

Diabolarchy ^daiioe-b^laiki). ff. as prec. + 
Gr. -apxia, f. &PX*1 r "le.] The position of a dia- 
bolarch ; the rule of the devil (as ' prince of the 
powers of the air'). 

1845 J. Oxlee Three Lett. Archbp. Canterb. $ Con/ut. 
Diabolarchy 1. 29, I must distinguish between a devil and 
the devil . . as the whole error of the Diabolarchy. Ibid. 35 
The dogma of a Diabolarchy could have been first revealed 
to the world neither by Moses nor by Christ. 1879 M. D. 
Conway Deiuonol. II. iv. xix. 212 A great deal might be 
plausibly said for this atmospheric diabolarchy. 

Dia*bolepsy. nonce-wd. [f. Gr. 5*dj3oAoy devil, 
after catalepsy, epilepsy^ from Gr. -Xrjifiia = -Xrjipts 
taking, seizure.] Diabolical seizure or possession. 
So Diabole'ptic, one possessed with a devil. 

1886 H. Mauds lev Nat. Causes 315 Neither theolepsy 
nor diabolepsy nor any other lepsy in the sense of possession 
of the individual by an external power. 

DiabO'liad. [f. Gr. 6m0oXoy, L« diaboltts devil 
+ -ad 1 c, after //tad, and the like.] An epic of 
the devil ; a tale of the deviFs doings. 

1777 W. Combe (title), The Diaboliad, a poem.^ 1838 
G. S. Faber Inquiry 111. v. 339 To believe all the Manichean 
Diaboliads ascribed to the old Paulicians and the later 
Albigenses. 

Diabolic (daiabp'lik), a. and sb. [a. F. diabo- 
lique (13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) t ad. L. diabolicus 
(in Vulgate), a. Gr. Sja/JoAi/ros, f. omjSoAoy devil.] 

A, adj. 1, Of or pertaining to the devil ; be- 
longing to, having to do with, or under the influence 
of the devil. 

1399 Langl. Rich. Redeles in. 199 Alle deabolik doeris 
dispise hem ichone. 1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 
1495^ n. 292 a/i To knowe by what moyen his doughter 
rnyght ben preserued from this vexacyon dyabolyke. 1533-4 
Act m 25 Hen. VIII. c. 12 To vse the said Elizabeth, as 
a diabolike instrument, to stirre, moue, and prouoke the 
people of this realme. a 1555 Latimer Sertn. $ Rem. (1845) 
290 But not the church which you call catholic, which 
sooner might be termed diabolic. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 95 
Doubt . . of Diabolic pow'r, Active within beyond the sense 
of brute, 1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. in. i. 13 Suitable to 
many Ecstatic Diabolic Enthusiasts. 1822 Byron Vis. 
Judgment xxxvii, Satan . . merely bent his diabolic brow 
An instant. 1831 Carlvle Sart. Res. 11. vii. A Hell . . 
without Life, though only diabolic Life, were more frightful. 
rt8so Neale Hymns East. Ch. (1866) 118 Diabolic legions 
press thee. 1871 M. Collins Mrq. <$■ Merch. II. ii. 48 
Theories . . about lunacy and diabolic possession. 

b. Pertaining to witchcraft or magic as attri- 
buted to Satanic influence. 

1737 Db Foe Hist. Appar. vi. (1840) 59, I have already 
entered my protest against all those arts called magical and 
diabolic. 1863 Geo. Eliot Rontola 1, His belief in some 
diabolic fortuoe favouring Tito. 

C. Like or resembling the devil. 

1843 Carlvle Past $ Pr. 11. iii. (1845) 71 A . . more or less 
Diabolic-looking man. 186a H. Taylor St. Clements Eve 
1. iii, Some 1 daily met Of aspect diabolic. 

2. Partaking of the qualities of the devil j devilish, 
fiendish ; inhumanly wicked. 

1483 Caxton Cato B. ij, Lesyng is a synne dyabolyque. 
1546 Bale Eng. Votaries 11. 10 (R.) Of these most hellish 
and diabolick frutes, holy S. Paule admonished the Romains, 
in the first chaptre of his Epistle. 1642 Milton Apol. 
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Smect. viii. (1851) 306 He does not play the Soothsayer but 
the diabolick slanderer of prayers. 1871 Morlev Carlylc 
(1878) 193 A diabolic drama of selfishness and violence. 
1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. 111. xlviii. 363 No diabolic 
delight. 

t B. as sb. An agent of the devil. Obs. 

150a Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) iv. xv. 214 Of 
inuocacyons of the deuyll..or of paccyons with hyin & with 
his dyabolykes. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 2T5 Witches 
..Hydro and Pyto-mantiques and other Diaboliques. 

Diabolical (daiafyrlikal), a. and sb. [f. as 
prec. +-al.] 

1. Of or pertaining to the devil ; actuated by or 
proceeding from the devil; of the nature of the 
devil. 

1503 H awes Ex amp. Virt. v. sg Be neuer taken in dyaboly- 
call engyne. 1548 Hall Chron. 114 b, [Theyl adiudged the 
same Jone [of Arc] a sorceressc, and a diabolical blasphemer- 
esse of God. \6o$Adv. DonSebastian \nHarl.Misc.{^\^\\\.) 
II. 400 He began to suspect the same apparition to be^ diabo- 
lical or merely fantastical. 1651 HoaBES Govt, Soc. xii. 5 10. 
175 The most ancient of all diabolicall tentations.. Yee shall 
be as Gods, knowing good and evill. 1651 — Leviath. iv. xlvi. 
370 Hee was commonly thought a Magician, and his Art 
Diabolicall. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St.-Pierres Stud. Nat. 
(1799) 1. 409 If a God .. governs Nature, diabolical spirits 
direct and confound at least the affairs of the children of 
men. 186* H. Spencer First Princ. 1. i. § 6 (1875) 21 That 
Religion is divine and Science diabolical, is a proposition . . 
implied in many a clerical declamation, 
b. Resembling a devil in outward appearance. 

1752 Fqote Taste 1. Wks. 1799 1. 9 Daubing diabolical 
angels for ale-houses. 1839 W. Chambers Tour Holland 
34/1 An old fantastical-looking dwelling, .literally covered 
with diabolical figures. 

2. Characteristic of or befitting the devil ; devilish, 
fiendish, atrociously wicked or malevolent. 

1546 Langlev tr. Pol. Verg. De Invent, vil. vii. 14 i b, Of 
al these supersticiouse sectes afore rehersed there is not 
one so diabolical as the sect of Mahometaines. 1664 H. 
More Myst. Iniq. iv. 10 This Mystery . . that is so horrid, 
and Diabolical, and so Antipodal to both the Person and 
Spirit of Christ. 1709 Steele & Swift Tatler No. 68. f i 
This Malevolence does not proceed from a real Dislike of 
Virtue, but a diabolical Prejudice against it. 1789 Gouv. 
Morris in Sparks Life Writ. (1832) 1. 321 To collect the 
various papers found in the Bastile, and then . . to write the 
annals of that diabolical castle. < 1818 Scott Rob Roy xii, 
1 shall never forget the diabolical sneer which writhed 
Rashleigh's wayward features. 1882 B. M. Croker Proper 
Pride 1. vii. 134 Such diabolical vengeance, uprooting my 
home and estranging my wifp. 1884 A. R, Pennington 
Wiclif vi. 193 Their so-called poverty is nothing else but 
a diabolical lie. 

+ B. sb. A person possessed by a devil ; one of 
diabolical character. Obs. 

1547 Latimer Serm. $ Rem. (1845) 426 As your naturals 
and diabolicals would have you to do. 1829 Southey Sir 
T. More I. 127 That devilish [doctrinel concerning infants, 
which so many divines (more fitly they might be called 
diabolicals !) have repeated after St. Augustine. 

Hence Diabolica'lity, diabolicalness. 

1839 J. Rogers AntipopoPr. lntrod. 16 Then we should 
see . . diabolicality . . overwhelm everything good. 

Diabolically (daiabp-likali), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -lt 2 .] Iii a diabolical manner ; devilishly, very 
wickedly or badly, atrociously* 

1599 Life Sir T. More in Wordsworth EccL Biog. (1853) 
II. 164 If onlie these odious terms maliciouslie, traiteroushe, 
diabollicallic were put out of the inditement. 1633 Prvnne 
Ilistriom. 1. il Chorus (R.), So diabolically absurd, so 
audaciously impious, so desperately prophane. 1681 N. N. 
Rome's Follies 37 By'r Lady the Woman grows Diabolli- 
cally Impudent. 1756 Foote Eng. fr. Paris u. Wks. 1799 
1. 113 You look divinely, child. But .. they have dressed 
you most diabolically. 1853 T. H. Newman Hist. Sk, 
(1873) II. 1. ii. 81 A place as diabolically wicked as it was 
wealthy. 

DiaWlicalness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being diabolical ; devilishness ; atrocity. 

1727 Bailev vol. II, Diabolicalness, devilish Nature. 
a 1800 J. Warton Sat. Ranelagh House, 1 wonder he did 
not change his face as well as his body, but that retains its 
primitive diabolicalness. 

Dirabolreity. nonce-wd. Diabolic quality. 
1865 De Morgan Budget Paradoxes (1872) 294 If the 
Apostolicity become Diabolicity. 

t Diabolicly, adv. Obs. rare. [-ly2,] = Dia- 
bolically. 

1683 E, Hooker Pref. Ep. Pordage\s Mystic Div. 21 
Sin is..autoritativly, exemplarily and Diabohcly, in public, 
countenanced. 

Dia-bolifuge. nonce-wd. [f. L. diaboltts devil 
+ -fuge, L. fugium, after febrifuge.] Something 
that drives away the devil. 

187a O. W, Holmes Poet Breakf.-t. xi. (1885) 279 Odor as 
potent as that of the angel's diabolifuge. 

Diabolify (daiatyrlifai), v. [f. L.diabolns devil 
+ -fy.] trans. To make a devil of; to figure as 
a devil. 

1647 Faringdon Sertn. §9 (L.) The Lutheran [turns] 
against the Calvinist, and diabolifies him. 1813 J. Forsyth 
Excurs. Italy 222 Dante's devils, his Minos and his Charon 
diabolified. 

Hence Diaboliflcaidon. 

1893 Pall Malt Mag. II. 346/1 Apotheosis is still with us, 
and diabolification (if 1 may coin such a word). 

Dia'bolish, adv. nonce-wd. Humorous substi- 
tute for ' Devilish \ 

1858 O. W. Holmes Aut. Breakf.4. v. (1891) 121 The 
Professor said it was a diabolish good word, i860 — Prof 
Brealf.-t. xi. 251 This was a diabolish snobby question. 
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Diabolism (dsijae'b^liz'm). [f. Gr. 5m/3o\-oy 
devil + -ism : cf. Diabolize.] 

1. Action in which the devil has, or is supposed 
to have, a share ; dealing with the devil ; sorcery, 
witchcraft. 

1614 Jackson Creed 111. xxx. Wks. II, 559 Diabolism or 
symbolizing with infernal spirits. 1762 Warbubton Doctr. 
Grace 11. xii, The Farce of Diabolisms and Exorcisms. 1855 
Smeoley Occult Sciences 82 Any compact savouring of 
diabolism. 1879 Farrar St. Paul (1883) 466 Ephesus was 
the head-quarters of diabolism and sorcery. 

2. Action or conduct worthy of the devil ; dia- 
bolical or devilish conduct, devilry. 

1 68 1 Baxter Answ. Dodivell lntrod. Ciij, If you had 
rather, call it Church-Tyranny, Cruelty, or Diabolism. 1683 
E. Hooker Pref. Ep. Pordag/s Mystic Div. 18 Speculativ 
Infidelitie, practicous Atheism, horrid Blasphemies, and all 
manner of Diabolism. 1777 T. Campbell Sun: S. Ireland 
(1778) 298 A degree of diabolism, not to be found in the 
human heart. 1826 Gent. Mag. 1. 636/1 The mob are 
stimulated by harangues to new acts of diabolism. 1884 
J. Parker Apost.Life 111. 75 To put an end to their censure, 
their malice, their diabolism of spirit. 

t b. A doctrine of devils ; a devilish system of 
belief. Obs. 

1608 T, James Apol. Wyclif66 [He] taught .. [that] there 
was an equalitie of al meo, and communion of al things, 
which is pure Anabaptisme, or Diabolisme rather, 

3. Doctrine or system of opinions as to devils ; 
belief in or worship of the devil. 

x66o Fisher Rnsticks A lartn Wks. (1679) 557 Delusion, 
Fanaticism, Enthusiasm, Quakerism, Diabolism. i8zz Lamb 
Lett. xii. To B. Barton 114, 1 do not know whether dia* 
holism is part of your creed. 1874 Wooo Nat. Hist, a 
Putting aside the terrors of diabolism, which are engrained 
in the native African mind. 

4. The character or nature of a devil. 

1754 Fielding J. Wild 1. i, Only enough [goodness] to make 
him partaker of the imperfection of humanity, instead of the 
perfection of diabolism. 1778 T. Hartley Pref. Sweden- 
borg's Heav. <fr H. (1851) 48 Now the very idea of diabolism 
carries in it a repugnance and hatred to God and goodness. 
1838 Blacktu. Mag. XLIII. 770 The brutal vulgar ruffian, 
who makes as close an approach to pure diabolism as the 
imperfect faculties of human nature will permit. 

Diabolist (daiiartxflist). [mod. f. as prec. 
+ -1ST.] A professor or teacher of diabolism ; 
a writer who deals with diablerie. 

1895 Westvtin. Gaz. 8 Mar. 2/1 These.. are written under 
the inspiration of the French school of Diabolists. That 
school.. is possessed with ideas of black magic, spirits of 
evil, devils become incarnate, and numerous other night- 
mares of corruption. 

Diabolize (daijre'b^laiz), v. [f. Gr. 8i&pokos 
devil + -ize. (Du Cange has diabolizdre = d&moni- 
zdre for Gr, SatfwvtfcaOai to be possessed by a 
demon or ' devil \)] 

1. trans. To make a devil of, turn into a devil ; 
to make like lhe devil ; to render diabolical. 

1702 C. Mather Magn. Chr. 11. App. (1852) 216 The mixt 
Pagan ry and Popery which hitherto diaboliied them, a 1711 
Ken Hymns Festiv. Poet. Wks.1721 1. 296 The j.alous 
' Fears which Tyrants seize Diabolize them by degrees. 1889 
Comh. Mag. Sept. 268 The devil, only less than archangel 
ruined, retaining much of his former beauty, and almost all 
his former power, though now diabolised. 1890 Chicago 
Advance 24 July, Manufacturing rum to .. debauch and 
diabolize the . . natives of Africa. 

2. To represent or figure as diabolical. 

a 1883 O. W. Holmes Jonathan Edwards in Pages fr. Old 
Vol. Life 400 Itjs a less violence to our nature to deify 
protoplasm than it is to diabolize the Deity. 

3. To subject to diabolical influence. 

1823 [see DwaoLizEo below], i860 O. W. Holmes Prof. 
Breakf-t. viii. 170 There were two things . . that diabolhred 
my imagination, — I mean, that gave me a distinct apprehen- 
sion of a formidable bodily shape. 

Hence Dla'bolized ppl. a. ; Diaboliza-tion, 
the action of diabolizing, or representing as a 
devil. 

1823 Bentham Not Paul 219 A man in his sound senses 
counterfeiting a diabolized man or a madman. 1879 M. D. 
Conwav Demonol. II. iv. xi. 120 The diabolisation of 
Asteria (the fallen star) was through her daughter 
Hecate. 

Diabolcrcraey. nonce-wd. [see -ckacy.] Go- 
vernment by the devil. 

1814 South ev in Q. Rev. XII. 195 Bruce has marked out 
a certain part of Africa as the dominion of the Devil, be- 
lieving that the people there are actually under a species 
of diabolocracy, as much as the Jews were under a divine 
government. 

t Dia'bologue. Obs. nonce-wd. A discussion or 
dialogue of devils, 

^1713 Ellwooo Antobiog. (1885) 260 These dialogues, 
shall 1 call them, or rather diabologues. 

Diabology (daiabp'lod^i). [euphonic abbre- 
viation of diabolology : see next.] The doctrine of 
the devil ; devil-lore. Hence Diabolo-gical a. 

a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais in. xxiii. 191 To speak in the 
true Diabological Sense. Ibid. 192 According to the Doc- 
trine of the said Diabology [some edd. diabolology]. 1869 
O. W. Holmes Med. Ess. (1 891) 355 Remember the theology 
and the diabology of the time. 

Diabolology (dzvabplp 16d3i). [f. Gr. buxpoXos 
devil + -logy, Gr. -A07/C1 speech. See also prec] 
The doctrine of the devil as a branch of science or 
study; devil-lore. 

1875 Kinglake Crimea (1877) VI, vi. 67 What, in diabolo- 
logy, has often been called a snare. 
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Diabolonian (dar&bpltfnTrian), a. and sb. [f. 

L. diabolus, In imitation of such forms as Baby- 
Ionian* Thessalonian."] Bunyan's name in the 
Holy War for : One of the host of Diabolus (the 
Devil) in bis assault upon Mansou! ; also, as adj. 
Of the party of Diabolus or the Devil. 

168a Hvnyan Holy War Dcd., When the Diabolonians 
were caught. 1869 Spurceon Treas. Dai>. Ps. xix. 9 Till 
.. every corner of the town of Mansou) is clean rid of 
the Diabolonians who lurk therein. 2894 Eggleston in 
Harper's Mag. Feb. 469/1 Vile diabolonians all of them, 

II Diabro'sis. Metf. Obs. [a. Gr. ttdfipanrts, f. 
through + Ppa/ats eating, f. &i&p&ok<iv to eat.] 
Corrosion, ulceration. 
1706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey). 1883 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 
f Diabro'tic, a. and sb. Obs. [ad. Gr. Zia&pu- 
rinds able to cat through, corrosive ; f. as prcc.j 
A. adj. Corrosive. B. sb. A corrosive agent. 
1775 in Asm. 

Diacalorimeter (doiakxlori'm/W). [f. Gr. &4 
through + C Atom meter.] An instrument to 
measnre the resistance which liquids offer to the 
passage of heat. 

1876 Catal. Set. App. S. Kens. 151. 

Diacanthous (daiakarnbos), a. Bot. [f, Di- 2 
-r Gr. &Kav$a thorn.] Having two spines. 

1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Diacanthous. ,ia Botany, having two 
spines under each leaf. 

+ Di acatholicon. Obs. [So in OF. (Cotgr.) 
and med.L., repr. Gr. &tcL kcl&cKik&v composed of 
general or universal (Ingredients).] Old term for a 
laxative electuary ; so called from its manifold com- 
position, or, according to some, from its general 
usefulness ; hence, a universal remedy or appliance. 

As prescribed by Nicolaus. it was made of senna leaves, 
pulp of cassia and tamarinds, roots of male fern, rhubarb, 
ana liquorice, aniseed, sweet fennel, and sugar. (Quincy.) 

1562 in Bulleyn Bk. Simples (Blount). 1621 Burton 
Anat. Mel. it. iv. it. iii. (1676) 237/3 Solid purgers are . . 
Diacatholicon, Weckers Electuaric dc Epithymo..of which 
divers receipts are daily made. 1656 Blount Glossogr., 
Diacalkoticon. .so called because it serves as a gentle purge 
for alt humours. 1657 in Physical Diet. 1665 J. Wilson 
Projectors 1. Dram. Wks. (1874) 226 Certainly nature and 
art . . could not produce such another diacatholicon that 
shall equally serve to all purposes,— roast, bake, boil. 

II Diacausis (daiako-sis). Med. [Gr, &&tcavais 
burning heat : cf. next.] 

J883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Diacausis . . excessive, intense heat 
of body. 

Diacaustic (daiakp-stik), a. and sb. [f. Gr. 
lia through, across + Kavartt<6s burning, f. kqIuv to 
bum. Cf. F. diaeaustigue.} 

A. adj. 

1 1. Malh. Of a surface or curve : Formed by the 
iaterseetion of refracted rays of light (Opp. to 
catacaustic : see Caustic a. 3.) 

1704 J. Harbis Lex. Techn. Pref. A iii, The Nature and 
Properties of Catacaustick and Diacaustick Figures. 1727- 
51 Chambers Cycl., Diacaustic Curve, or Caustic by refrac- 
tion . . the curve line, which touches all the refracted rays, 
is called the diacaustic. 1868 Chambers* Encycl. II. 693/1 
When the caustic curve is . . formed by refraction, it is called 
the Diacaustic Curve. 

f 2. Med. ' Formerly applied to a double convex 
lens or burning glass, such having been used to 
cauterize parts 1 (Mayne, Exp. Lex. 1851-60). Obs. 

B. sb, 1. Math. A diacaustic curve or surface ; 
a caustic by refraction. 

t 1727-51 Chamsebs Cycl. s.v. Caustics, Caustics are divided 
into catacaustics, and diacaustics. 1841 Penny Cycl. X IX. 
356 The caustics formed by the continued intersections of 
refracted rays emanating from a luminous point, are called 
diacaustics. 1869 Tyndall Notes Led. Light § 166 Spheri- 
cal lenses have their caustic curves and surfaces (diacaustics) 
formed by the intersection of the refracted rays. 
f2. Med. A double convex lens used to cau- 
terize. Obs. 

Diacenous (dai^s/has), a. [f. Gr. Sufac v-oy 
quite empty or hollow (Dia- *) + -ous.J (See quot.) 

1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Diacenous .. porous, like a sponge or 
pumice stone. 

Di-a*cetamide. Chem. See Di-2 2 and Acet- 

A3UIDK. 

1866 E. Fbankland Led. Notes for Chem. Stud. 373. 

Diacetate. Chem. [f. Di- 2 2 + Acetate.] A 
salt with two equivalents of acetic acid (or its 
radical acetyl, C a H 5 0), as diacelate of ethylene 
(C a II4V.Ac2.Oa. So Diaeetie a. 

1825 Thomson First Princ. Chem. II. 373 Diacetate of 
lead. 1826 Henhy Elem. Chem. II. 121 A diacetate or 
compound of 2 atoms of base with 1 atom of acid. 1863-72 
Watts Diet. Chem. 1. 24 The diacetates are produced by 
the action of acetate of silver on the chlorides, bromides, 
or iodides of the several diatomic alcohol-radicles. 1876 
Habley Mat. Med. 133 Acetate and diacetate of lead. 

Diacetin (doiice-s/tin). Chem. [{. Di-2 2 .] Di- 
acetic glycerin ; a liquid with a biting taste, formed 
by the action of acetic acid upon glycerin, so that 
two of the three hydrogen atoms are replaced by 
acetyl. See Acetin. 

1855 Watts tr. Gme tin's Chem. IX. 436. 1866 E. Frank- 
lamd \LtcU Notes for Chem. Stud. 36 -2 Acetic salts of a 
triaod alcohol :— Monacetin, Diacetin, Triacetin. 
Vol. III. 



Also Di-a'cetonami ne Chem. See Di- 2 and 
Acetonamine. Dlacetonio a. Chem. See Di- 2 
+ Acetonic. In diacetonic alcohol, a sy ru py liquid 
a(CH 8 )C(OU).CH 1 .CO.CH Sf obtained by the 
action of potassium nitrite on diacetonamine. 

Dia'cetyl. Chem. See Di- 2 2, and Acetyl. 

1872 Watts Diet. Chem. VI. 30 {He] has obtained a colour- 
less pungent liquid, which is probably free acetyl ordiacetyl 
(CiHjO)i. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Diacetyl carbamide 
CO(NH.CiHiO)x, a product of the action of carbonyl. 
chloride on urea nt 5o°C. ; it crystallises from hot alcohol in 
rhombic needles. 

fj Diach senium (daiakrnitfm). Bot. [mod. 
L., f. Di- 2 + L. achtcniitm Aciiene.] A 1 fruit ' or 
seed-vessel consisting of two mericarps resembling 
achenes ; »Cremocarp. 

1870 Bentley Bot. 313 Each portion of the fruit resembles 
the achacnium, except in bcioe inferior, hence the name di- 
achsenium has been given to this fruit. 

II Diacha lasis. Sttrg. Obs. [a. Gr. haxa- 
Xoo'ts, f. otaxaAatti'to cause to open or gape.] (See 
quots.) Hence f Diaehala-stie a. Obs. 

17<j Chambers Cycl. Supp., Diachalasis, in the medi- 
cinal works of the antients, a term used to express a solu- 
tion of continuity in the bones of the cranium at the sutures. 
1851-60 Mayne Expos. Lex., Diachalasis .. a former term 
for the separation or opening of the cranial sutures. 1883 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Diachalaslic, relating to a Diachalasis. 

II Diachore'sis. Med. Obs, [Gr. fraxwpyais 
excretion,] (See quot.) Hence Diachoretlo a. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Diachoresis, the act or faculty of 
voiding excrements. 17*1 in Bailey. 1883 Svd. Soc. 
Lex., Diachoretic .. promoting the excretion of fattes; 
laxative. 

Diachronic (daiakr^nik), a. nonec-ivd. [f. Gr. 
om throughout, during + time + -ic] 

Lasting through time, or during the existing period. 

1857 Gosse Creation 87 The two creations— the extinct and 
the extant— or rather tne prochronic and the diacbroaic— 
here unite. 

Diachylon, -lum (d3l,Dekil^n, -lflm), diacu- 
lum (dDiise-ki/zl^m). Forms: a. 4-6 diaquilon, 
7- diachylon, 8- diachylum (9 diaclum) ; p. 4-9 
diaculon, 6 dyaculome, 6- diaculum. [a. med.L. 
diachylum, diaculon y and OF. diaculon (14th c), 
diaquilon, dyachilon, diachilon (Pare, 16th c), L. 
diachylon (Celsius), repr. Gr. &d yyXwv (a medica- 
ment) composed of juices ; cf. also Gr. fcoxvAo* 
very juicy, succulent. The pronunciation with 
shortened penult comes through Fr. and med.L.] 

Originally, the name of a kind of ointment com- 
posed of vegetable juices ; now a common name for 
lead-plaster, emplaslrum plumbi, an adhesive plaster 
made by boiling together litharge (lead oxide), 
olive oil, and water ; prepared on sheets of linen 
as a sticking-plaster which adheres when heated. 

a. 1313 in War dr. Ace. Ediv. I! 20/1 £ Diaquilon 1 lb. tod. 
e iioo Lanfranc*s Cirurg. 338 Diaquilon maad of litarge 
ana oile and juys of mustard seed. 1541 R. Copland Guy- 
don's Formal. S j b, Diaquilon of Kasis. 1660 Boyle New 
Exp. Phys. Mech. Proem 8 The Common Plaister call'd 
Diachylon. 17*5 Bradley Fa?n. Diet. s. v. Plaister, Let 
the Grease be first well melted, add the Diachylum and 
\Vax to it. 1786 Phil. Trans. LXXVI. 156 I took some 
diachylum which had been bought at Apothecaries Hall. 
1797 Burke Regie. Peace iii. Wks. VIII. 372 Half a yard 
square of balmy diplomatick diachylon. 1836 Mabhyat 
yaphet i. 4 Did a bull gore a man, Mr. Cophagus appeared 
with his diachylon and lint. 1842 S. Lover Handy Andy iv, 
Your sympathy is better than diachylon to my wounds. 

0. 13M in Ivardr. Acc.Edw. II 23/30 Dyaculon \d. per lb. 
1530 Palsgr. 729 Splette this dyaculome upon a Iynen 
clothe. 1541 R. Copland Guydon's Forntul. Yij b, Em- 
pjayster the place with diaculum. \frjx Shadwell Humour. 
1st 1, To set up with Sixpenny-worth of Diaculum. 1821 
Praed Gog Poems (1866) 1. 92 Diaculum, my story says,Was 
not invented in those days, a 1839 Ibid. (1864) 1. 35 The skin 
was rubbed from off her thumb, And she had no Diaculum. 
1836 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) IV. 93 Will . . your 
druggists sell more rhubarb and diaculoo? 
b. Comb., as diachylum-plasler. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabclhoner*s Bk. Physickc 249/3 Applye as 
then theron a Diaquilon playster. 1676 I. Coniers in Phil. 
Trans. XI. 718 The ends .. I closed up with Diachylon 
Plaster, a 160* Mountpord Faustus 1. ad fin., I ..de- 
Your'd Three Yards of Diaculum Plaister instead of Pancake. 
179A Scott Let. to Miss C. Rutherford 5 Sept in fockhart, 
To hint the convenience of a roll of diaculum plaister. 

tDiaxhyma. B Qt * Obs, [f. Gr. Sta- through + 
X»W that which is poured out, liquid : cf. tiaxi-av 
to diffuse, etc.] 'A synonym of Parenchyma, 
especially such as occupies the space between two 
surfaces, as in a leaf. Syd. Soe. Lex. 1883. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 397 Diachyma, the green cellular matter 
of leaves. 

Diacid (d3i,fe-sid), a. Chem, [f. Di- 2 2 + Acid, 
on the analogy of Dibasic] Capable of combin- 
ing with two acid radicals. 

Diacid alcohol, a diatomic alcohol containing two hydroxyl 
groups both replaceable by ao acid radical. Thus ethene 
alcohol or glycol Ci H4 KOH)a is diacid, and when acted on 
by acetic acid may form either a mono-acetate or a di-acetate. 

1866 E. Fbankland Lect. Notes for Chem. Stud. 244 The 
monad radicals give monacid alcohols, the dyad radicals 
diacid alcohols. 1877 Watts Formes' Chem.166 In the di- 
acid glycol ethers, the two radicles by which the hydrogen 
is replaced may belong either to the same or to different 
acids. 1883 C. L. Bloxam Chem. (ed. 5) 546 The diamines 



. .are capable of combining with 2 molecules of hydrochloric 
or any similar acid, which is implied by stating that they 
are diacid. 

II Diaxlasis. [a. Gr. fo&xXaais f. haKXauv 
to break in twain.] (Sec quots.) 

1 730-* Bailey (folio), Diaclasis, a fracture, 1883 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Diaclasis, refraction of light rays. 

Hence X>iacla»stio a. 

1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Diactastic . . relating to Diaclasia [a 
method of amputation], or to Diaclasis. 

Diaclasite (dDi,se klasait). Min. [f. Ger. dia- 
klas (Ureithaupt, i823\ f- Gr. haKXaav to break 
through or asunder; on account of its easy cleavage.] 
A bisilicate of iron and magnesium ; a brassy 
yellow or greenish grey mineral of the pyroxene 
group, orthorhombic in crystallization. 

1850 Dana Min. j68. 

tui'acle. Sc. Obs. [? related to Dial ; the-*/* 
appears to be as in receptacle, spiracle, and other 
reprs.of L. instrumental -cu/um t SLS in gubemdcnlum 
rudder.] A small portable dial or compass; 
a pocket-dial. 

1488 Ld. Treas. Ace. Scot. I. 83 A fare diacle. 161* 
Rates «y Customs Scot, in Ha ly burton's Ledger (Scot. Rec. 
Sr.'. 1867) 297 Diacles of wode, the dozen, xij;; of bone, the 
dozen, xlviij s. 1794 Scot. Agric. Surv. , Shetland 87 (Jam.), 
Every boat carries one compass at least, provincial) y a 
diacle. 

II Diac Odium (daiak<?n«di#m). Obs. Also 6 
diacodion, 8-9 diacode. [med. and mod.L. dia- 
I eddion, -c odium, in ancient L. diacodion, from Gr. 

Std Kwfctwv (a preparation) made* from poppy-heads : 
I see Dia- 2 . Cf. also French diacodion (16th c), 
I diacodium (17-1 8th a), diacode (adm. by Academy 
j 1762); the last is of rare nse in English. So It. 
I diacodione (Florio 1 599), now diacodio.] 

A syrup prepared from poppy-heads, used chiefly 
as an opiate. 

1564-78 Bu lleyn Dtal. agst. Pest. (1888) 51 Drinke your 
Diacodion at night to reconcile slepe again. 1681 tr. 

I Villi's' Rem. Med. Wks. Vocab., Diacodium, a syrup to 
procure sleep, made off the tops of poppy. 1605 Congrevk 
Love for L. 111. x iii, You had best take a little Diacodion 
and Cowslip-Water. 1817 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. 
XL IV. 313 His favourite medicine was a diacodium, con- 
sisting of opium administered in honey. i8ao Btackno. Mag. 
VII. 328 [It] puts one to sleep more effectually than a double 
dose of diacodium. x8ao J. Togno tr. Edwards' Vavas- 
seur*s Mater. Mcd.yi-$ Calming Mixture. .Diacode Syrup. 

Hence f Diaco'diate sb. : cf. opiate. Obs. 
1684 tr. Bonet's^ Merc. Cowpit. xrv. 488 We may some- 
j times use Diacodiates if the Patients strength hold out. 

II Diacoelosis (dai^asjbju'sis). Biol. [f. Gr. lia- 
\ (Dia- !) + fcoi\wots hollow, belly.] The separation 
of the ccelome or body-eavity into several sinuses 
in some Vermes, as leeches. 

1888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 579. Ibid. 630 
The coelome is much restricted by a growth of connective 
tissue, which splits it up into sinuses and channels, a process 
termed diacoelosis. 

Diacon, -e, obs. forms of Deacon. 

Diaconal (d3i,3e*k#nal), a. [ad. late L. did- 
condl-is, f. diacojius Deacon : cf. F. diaconal (141b 
c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] Of or belonging to a deacon 
(in various senses of the word). 

161 1 Cotgb., Diaconal, Diaconalt; of, or belonging to a 
deacon. 1656 in Blount Gtossogr. 17*5 tr. Dupin's Feel. 
Hist. 17th C. I. v. 176 The Matter of the Diaconal Ordin- 
ation. 1863 J. M. Ludlow Sisterhoods in Gd. Words 4^4 
A large development, .of what 1 may call the natural dia- 
conal functions of women. 1866 F. G. Lee Direct. Augt. 
(ed. 3) 3 Being about to execute a diaconal function. 

Diacon ate (daijae-k^n^t), sb. [ad. late L. did- 
I cofidi-us, f. didconus Deacon : see -ate*. Cf. F. 
diaconal."] 

1. The office* or rank of deacon. 

1727-^1 Chambers Cycl., Deaconry, Diaconate, the order 
or ministry of a deacon or deaconess. [Not in Johnson, 
Todd, Richardson, Webster 1828, Craig 1847.] a 1846 
Worcester cites Eclectic Rev. 1849 {title) The Diaconate 
and the Poor. 185a Conybeahe & H. St. Paul (1863) I. 
xiiL 408 If.. we explain these intimations by what we know 
of the Diaconate in the succeeding century. 1884 D. Hl'nteh 
tr. R cuts' s Hist. Canon iii. 34 A vocation quite as special 
as that of the apostleship or the diaconate. 

2. The time during which any one is a deacon. 
1880 Sunday School Times 3 Apr. a 1 a During hb diaconate 

the Rev. Thos. Gaulandet was assistant to Dr. Pierce. x8oi 
E. W. Gosse Gossip in Library v. 59 The English divines 
. .were accustomed to stupendous efforts of endurance from 
their very diaconate. 
S. A body of deacons. 

1891 Stoughton in West Meth. Mag. May 347 A depu- 
tation from our diaconate called upon him. 

t Dia conate, a. Obs. ttonce wd. [f. L. did- 
con-us Deacon +- ate 2.] Having, or managed 
by, deacons. 

a 1679 T. Goodwin Whs. IV. iv. 189 (R.\ This one great 
diaconate church (as we may, in a parallel allusion, to that 
other name of presbyterial, call it). 

Diaconess, -isse, obs. forms of Deaconess. 

I I DiacO'nicon. Also in Lat. form diaconi- 
cum. [Gr. StaKovifc6v, neut. adj. pertaining to 
a deacon, f. h&fccvos a servant, a Deaco>\] Eccl. 
Antiq. and Mod. Gk. Ch. A building or room 
adjoining the church, where vestments, ornaments, 

39* 



DIACONIZE. 

and other things used in the church service are 
kept ; a sacristy, a vestry. 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl., Diaconicon, Sacristy \ a place 
adjoining to the antient churches, where the sacred vest- 
ments, with the vessels, and other ornaments of the altar, 
were preserved. 1794 ArcJiaeol. XI. 331 Thus, among the 
Greeks, is always placed the sacristy, or diaconicon. 1850 
Neale£V«*. Ch. 1. 1. iL 191 On the opposite side of the bema 
was the diaconicon or sacristy. 1876 in Gwilt Encycl. 
A reft it. Gloss, s. v. 

t Dia'conize, v. Obs. [f. Gr. Sta/rovos, L. did- 
conns Deacon + -ize. Cf. F. diaconistr * con- 
fer er le diaconat.'] intr* To act as deacon ; to 
minister. 

1644 Bulwer Chiron. 130 The Left Hand . . in the more 
accomplish'd and plenary exhibition of this sacred rite 
[benediction] hath oft Diaconic'd unto the Right. 

t Siaxony. Obs. rare, [ad. med.L. didconia, 
a. Gr. dtcucovta office, etc of a deacon. Cf. F. 
diaconie 1 a deaconrie, the place of a deacon 1 
(Cotgr.).] The place or office of a deacon. 

1636 Abp. J. Williams Holy Table (1637) 79 The very 
Altar it self . . hath been termed, in the ancient Councells, 
The Diaconie, as a place belonging (next after the Bishop) 
to the care and custodie of the Deacon only. 

IfDiacOpe (dai^'k^p**). [a. Gr. dtaicoirfj cleft, 
gash, f. 5iavo7rT-€iv to cut through.] 

+ 1. Gram, and Rhet. 'A figure by which two 
words that naturally stand together, especially two 
parts of a compound word, are separated by the 
intervention of another word; tmesis' (Webster 
1864V Obs. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 11. (1625) 83 Tmesis or Dia- 
cope, a division of a word compound into two parts, as, 
What might be so ever, .for, whatsoever might be, &c. X678 
Phillips (ed. 4), Diastole ', this figure is otherwise called 
Diacope, and by Ruffinianus by a Latin term Separatio. 

2. Surg. (See quots.) 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Diacope, a Cutting or dividing 
asunder, a deep Wound, especially one made in the Scull by 
a sharp Instrument 1851-60 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1883 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Diacope, a cut t< incision, fissure, or longi- 
tudinal fracture. It generally signifies an oblique incision 
made in the cranium by a sharp instrument, without the 
piece being removed. 

Diacoustic (daiakau'stik), a. [f. Di-3 + 
Acoustic a.] Pertaining to diacoustics. 

1775 in Ash : and in mod. Diets. 

Diacoustics (daiakau'stiks\ [mod. f. Di-3 
+ Acoustics: in F. diacouslique. Cf. Dioptrics.] 
A name for the science of refracted sounds. Also 
termed dtaphomcs. 

1683 Phil. Trans. XIV. 473 Hearing may be divided into 
direct, refracted and reflex'd . . which are yet nameless un- 
less we call them Acousticks, Diacousticfcs and Catacou- 
s ticks. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., Diacousticks or Dia- 
phonicks is the consideration of the properties of Refracted 
sound, as it passes through different mediums. 1803 
Cavallo Nat. Phitos. II. 309 Diacoustics , viz. of refracted 
sound. 

Diacrante'ric, a. Anat. [f. Gr. Sta through, 
apart + tcpavTTjpts the wisdom teeth + -ic] 

1883 Syd. Soe. Lex., Diacr ant eric, a term applied to 
describe the dentition of those snakes in which the posterior 
teeth are separated by longer intervals than the anterior. 

So Diacr anterian a. t in same sense. 

1889 in Cent. Diet. 

Dia'cre. Obs. rare. In 6 dyacre. [a. F. 

diacre for OF. diacne, ad. L. didconus."] A deacon. 

1523 Lo. Berbers Froiss. I. ccccxlii. 779 There came . . a 
hyshop, a dyacre, and two knightes. 

II Dia* crisis. Med. [mod.L. diacrisis t a. Gr. 
Sta/cptats, f. ZtoKptvtiv to separate ; spec, to mark a 
crisis in a fever. Cf. F. diacrisc.] a. 1 A term for 
the act of separation or secretion.' b. ' A critical 
evacuation/ c. = Diagnosis. Hence Dlacri- 
slo-graphy, 1 a description of the organs of secre- 
tion * {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1684 tr. Bonet's Merc.Contpxt. vi. 200 The Fermentation 
causes such a diacrisis. .in the mass of bloud. 1706 Phillips 
(ed. Kersey\ Diacrisis, a separating, severing or dividing ; 
the Faculty of discerning, Judgment. In the Art oiPhysick, 
a judging of and distinguishing Diseases with their respec- 
tive Symptoms. 1721 in Bailey. 1851-60 Mayke Expos. 
Lex. j Diacrisis . . synonymous with Diagnosis \ which is the 
term generally used. 

Diacritic (dsiakri'tik), a. and sb. [ad. Gr. 
ZtaKpiTtKos, that separates or distinguishes, f. dia- 
Kp'tvuv to separate. In mod.F. diacritique.'] 

A. adj. Serving to distinguish, distinctive ; spec. 
in Gram, applied to signs or marks used to dis- 
tinguish different sounds or values of the same letter 
or character ; e.g. e, e, e, e, e, e, e, e, etc. 

[1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles in. 87 Plato in his Repub. 9. makes 
a Philosopher to be opyavov State piTocov, a diacritic or very 
critic instrument,] X609 Wallis to Bp. Lloyd in Nicolsons 
Epist. Corr. I. 123 (T .), The Arabick ha or cha— distin- 
guished only by the diacritick points. 1875 T. Hill True 
OrdStudies 106 Printed with diacritic signs. 1892 Nation 
(N.Y.) 21 July 49/2 Printing 'hi snCs hrot,' 'twilTt/ 

earlier,' and other diacritic novelties. 

B. sb. Gram. A diacrilic sign or mark. 

1866 A. J. Ellis On Palaroiype in Trans. Phil. Soc. 1867 
App. I. 6 Lepsius's Standard Alphabet in which, .as many 
as two or three diacritics are applied to a single body. 1877 
Sweet Phonetics 174 Even fetters with accents and dia- 
critics, .being only cast for a few founts, act practically as 
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new letters. Ibid. 175 We may consider the k in sh and ih 
simply as a diacritic written for convenience on a line with 
the letter it modifies. 1888 A thenxum 1 Sept. 287/1 A system 
which requires several new types and makes constant use of 
diacritics. 

Diacritical (daiakri'tikal), a. [f. as prec. + 

-AL.] 

L Gram. «DiACBfTic a. 

1749 B. Martin (title), Lingua Britannica Refonnata : or 
a universal English Dictionary. .Universal, Etymological, 
Orthographical, Ortboepical, Diacritical. 1755 Johnson 
Dict.Gr&m. Eng. Tongue, Frora^in the Islandick alphabet, 
v is only distinguished by a diacritical point. 1840 Malcom 
Trav. 4*/i [In Siamese) there are thirty-four consonants .. 
and twelve vowels, with several diacritical marks. 1867 
A. J. Ellis E. E. Pronunc. I. i. 21 In quite recent days, 
the innovation of diacritical signs arose as in French and 
German. 

b. gen. Distinguishing, distinctive. 

1857 Birch Anc. Pottery (1858) II. 343 The diacritical 
marks of this ware are a paste of red coralline colour, [eta] 

c. Electr. (See quot. ) 

1884 S. P. Thompson Dynamo Electr. Mach. (1888) 307 
This number of ampere-turns he named the diacritical 
number ; and the current producing half-saturation he called 
the diacritical current. 

2. Capable, or showing a capacity, of distinguish- 
ing or discerning. 

1856 Alexaktobr Life Dr. Wardlaw xbc. 477 His intellect 
was eminently dialectic and diacritical. 1865 Athenaeum 
24 June 837/2 Where is his diacritical power ? 

Hence Diacri~tically adv. 

182a Blackw. Mag. VII. 198 Masoretically print it, dia- 
critically compose it. 

Diactinic (d3i|3ekti*nik),<i. Optics, [f. Di-3 = 
Dta-1 + Gr. d/mV- a ray + -ic.] Having the 
property of transmitting the actinic rays of light. 

1867 W. A. Miller Elentcn. Chem. 1. (ed. 4) 230 Rock-salt, 
fluor-spar, water, .are almost as diactinic. .as quartz. 1880 
igth Cent. Mar. 529 Substances which are chemically trans- 
parent are said to be diactinic. 1880 Athenxum 11 Dec. 
781/3 Experiments which prcwe the diactinic character of 
substances constructed on an open chain of carbon com- 
pounds. 

So Dia-ctinism, 'the condition of transparency 
for chemical or actinic rays* (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1883). 

Diaculum, a popular variant of Diachylum. 

Diad, obs. form of Dyad. 

Diadelph. (dai'adelf). Bot. rare~°. [f. next; 
cf. didynam] A plant of the class Diadelphia. 

1828 in Webster ; whence in later Diets. 

II Diadelphia (dsiadeifia). Bot. [mod.L. 
(Linnaeus 1735) f. Gr. Di- 2 + dSeAdxfc brother + 
-1 a.] The seventeenth class in the Linnsean Sexual 
system, including plants with stamens normally 
united in two bundles. Hence Diade*lpMan a. 

176* Hudson Flora Anglica t Diadelphia. 1794 Martyn 
Rousseau's Bot. ix. 9^3 In the seventeenth class diadelphia, 
the filaments are united at bottom. 18x8 Webster, Dia- 
detphian. 1857 Henfrey Bot. ii. § 385 The Oass Diadelphia 
includes a large number of Papilionaceous genera. 

Diadelphic (daiade lfik), a. [f. as prec. + -ic] 
a. Bot. «= Diadelphous. b. Chem. Of a com- 
pound : Having the elements combined in two 
groups. 

1847 Craig, Diadelphic , pertaining to the class Dia- 
delphia. x866 E. FaANKLAxn Led. Notes for Chem. Stud. 
201 Non-nitrogenous organic compounds .. t. The mon- 
adelphic, or marsh-gas type. 2. The diadelphic, or methyl 
type- 

Diadelphous (daiade-lfss), a. Bot. [f. as 
prec. + -ous.] Of stamens : United by the fila- 
ments so as to form two bundles. Of plants : 
Having the stamens so united. 

1807 J. E. Smith Phys. Bot. 442 The plants of this section 
are really not diadelphous but monadelphous. 1870 Bentley 
Bot. (1882) 248 When the filaments unite so as to form two 
bundles, the stamens are termed diadelphous, as in the Pea, 
Milkwort and Fumitory. 

Diadem (dsi adem), sb. [a. F. dyademe (13th 
c. in Godef.), mod.F. diadem*, ad. L. diadema, Gr. 
Siafyixa band or fillet, esp. the regal fillet of Persian 
kings, adopted by Alexander of Macedon and his 
successors ; f. StaSiuv to bind round, f. 5m- across, 
through + hUtv to bind.] 

1. A crown ; an ornamental cincture or covering 
for the head, worn as a symbol of honour, esp. of 
royal dignity. (In quot. 1290, applied to the 
aureola or crown of a martyr. Now chiefly poetic 
and rhetorical.) 

c 1200 S. Eng. Leg. I. 167/2125 Al round it orn a-boute is 
heued, ase it were a dyademe. 138a Wyclif Rev . xii. 3 And 
lo 1 a greet reed dragoun, hauynge seuene heedes . . and in 
the heedis of him seuen di ad ernes. 141$ Hoccleve To Sir 
J. Oldcastle 232 O Constantyn. .O cristen Emperour. .Wei 
was byset on thee thy diadeeme ! 15x3 More in Grafton 
Chron. (1568) It. 807 In habite royall with Scepter in hand c 
and Diademe on his head. 1602 Skaks. Hani. ill. iv. 100 
A vice of kings That from a shelfe, the precious Diadem 
stole, And put it in his Pocket. 178s Wilkins Bhagvat 69, 
I wish to behold thee with the diadem on thy head, a 1839 
Praeo Poems (1864) II. 433 Many a gem Fit for a Sultan's 
diadem. 

b. spec. A band or fillet of cloth, plain or adorned 
with jewels, worn round the head, originally by 
Oriental monarchs, as a badge of royalty. (The 
original sense of the word in Gr. and L.) 
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1579-80 North Plutarch (1612) 518 He had sent her his 
Diademe or royall band and called her by the name and title 
of Queene. 1656 Cowley Pind. Odes, Praise 0/ Pindar ii. 
Notes, Diadems (which were used by the ancient Kings. . 
for the mark of Royalty), .were Bindings of white Ribband 
about the Head, setand adorn'd with precious stones. 1776 
Gibbon Decl. $ F. I. 388 Diocletian . . ventured to assume 
the diadem . . It was no more than a broad white fillet set 
with pearls, which encircled the emperor's head. 188a Farrar 
Early Chr. II. 226 note, A diadem . . this badge of Oriental 
autocracy— a purple silken fillet embroidered with pearls. 

c. A wreath of leaves or flowers worn round 
the head. 

1530 Palsgr. 213/2 Diademe o£ laurell, laureole. 1833 
Myra's Jrtit. Aug., Diadems of orange-flowers have been 
more worn lately. 

d. Her. (See quots.) 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl., Diadem, in heraldry, is applied 
to certain circles, or rims, serving to bind or inclose the 
crowns of sovereign princes; and to bear the globe, and 
cross, or the flower-de-luces, for their crest. 1787 Porny 
Elem. Heraldry Gloss., Diadem . . is now frequently used 
to signify the Circles, which close on the top of the Crowns 
of Sovereigns, and support the Mound. 

2. fig. The authority or dignity symbolized by 
a diadem ; royal or imperial dignity, sovereignty ; 
« Crown sb. 3. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 22357 (Cott.)^an sal he fare to iursalem 
.. and yeild up ^are his diademe. a 1400-50 Alexander 
3240 Don ajayne be digntte, be diademe of Pers, And all be 
rntis of bi rewme resavue as before. 1548 Hall Chron. 224 
That the Erie of Richemond, should once attein to the 
Crowne and diademe of the realme. 1602 Fulbecke Pan- 
dectes 10 Such things can not be seuered from the princely 
Diadem. 1789 BelshamJ£m. I. xviil 348 A diadem could 
not . . raise the personal character of the Protector. 1821 
Byron Mar. Fat. I. ii. 173 Old Dandolo Refused the diadem 
of all the Caesars. 

3. fig. A distinction or adornment conferring glory 
or dignity, figured as a crown. 

1526 Pitgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 7 b, They shall receyue 
of the hande of god the crowne of glory and diademe of 
honour. 1605 Camden Rem. 3 One of the fairest . . Plumes 
in the triumphant Diademe of the Roman Empire. 1825 
J. Neal Bro. Jonathan III. 370 The name of Yankee was 
a reproach here ; it was a diadem there. 

4. trans/. Something that surmounts and adorns 
like a crown ; a crowning ornament. 

1781 Cowper Retirement 82 The crescent moon, the 
diadem of night, Stars countless, each in his appointed 
place, Fast anchored. 1817 Bvron Manfred 1. i. 64 Mont 
Blanc is the monarch of mountains; They crown*d him 
long ago On a throne of rocks, in a robe of clouds, With 
a diadem of snow. 1845-75 Mackay Seven Angels of Lyre 
iii, A rainbow is her diadem. 

5. Short for diadem- monkey. 

6. Surg. Tn Lat. form diadema : A bandage for 
the head. t8ii in Hooper Med. Diet. 

7. attrib. and Comb., as diadem-shaped adj. ; 
diadem-lemur, a species of Lndris ; diadem- 
monkey, Cercopithecus diademalus; diadem- 
spider, the garden spider, Epeira diadema. 

1851 D. Wilson Prelu Ann. (1863) II. in. v. 143 Diadem, 
and coronet shaped ornaments. 1854 H. Miller Sch. $ 
Schm. (1858) 67 The large diadem spider, which spins so 
strong a web. 

Di'adem, v. f f. prec sb.] trans. To place a 
diadem upon ; to adom with or as with a diadem ; 
to crown. Chiefly in pa. pple. : cf. next. 

1362 Langl. P. PI. A. in. 268 Dauid schal ben dyademed 
and daunten hem alle. 1738 Pope Fpil. to Sat. 11. 232 When 
diadem'd with rays divine .. Her Priestless Muse forbids 
the Good to die. 1777 Sir W. Jones Turkish Ode Poems 
91 And every stalk is diadem'd with flowers. 1826 H. H. 
Wilson tr. UttaraRdma Cheritra 46 Hills, whose tower- 
ing peaks Are diademed with clouds. 1858 Neale Bernard 
dc ^.(1865) 13 The Judge that comes in mercy. .To diadem 
the right. 

Hence Diademed (dai'ademd) ///. a., wearing 
or adorned with a diadem ; crowned. 

1790 J. Williams Shrove Tuesday (1794) 9 Where Despots 
diadem'd and toga'd stride. 1805 Southey in Ann, Rev. 
11 L 556 One of the three diademed princes. 1840 Carlylr 
Heroes iii. (1891) 79 Is he not obeyed, worshipped after his 
sort, as all the Tiaraed and Diademed of the world . . could 
not be? \%yx Athenzum 19 Mar. 380/1 Draped diademed 
bust of the empress. 

Diademated (dai-adem^ted^, ppl a. ?Obs. 
[f. L. diademdt-us (f. Gr. di&dyfia Diadem) + -ed.] 
Wearing a diadem ; diademed. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Diad/maicd, wearing a Diadem, 
Crown or Turbant. 1763 Swinton in Phil. Trans. LI V. 09 
The first of these medals presents to our view a diade- 
mated head. 1770 Ibid. LX. 84 note, Coins, .with diademated 
heads upon them. 

|| Diade xis. Med. Obs.~ °. ^ [a. Gr. Starts, 
n. of action f. ttaU\^a$ax to relieve one another, 
succeed.] A transposition of humours in the body 
from one place to another. 

18 1 1 in Hooper Med. Diet. 1847 in Craig. 

|| Diadoche (dai^-dfla;. [a. Gr. diadoxh suc- 
cession, f. diadixwOcu ' see prec] Succession ; 
spec, in Med. (see quots.") 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Diadoche, in the Art of Physick, 
the succeeding or progress of a Disease, to its change call d 
Crisis. 1883 Syd, Soc. Lex., Diadoche, the exchange of one 
disease into another of different form or character and in a 
different situation. 1884 Church Q. Rev. XVIII. 258 The 
diadoche of early Greek scholars . . was but a broken and 
fitfur succession. 
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Diadochian ((biad^-kian), a. [f. Gr. Zi6So\-o? 
succeeding, succe-sor i sec prcc.) + -ian.] Belong- 
ing to the Diadochioz Macedonian generals among 
whom the empire of Alexander the Great was di- 
vided after his death, or to their time. 

I1855G10TE Greece XII. 363 The interests of these Diadochi 
— Anugonus, Ptolemy, Seleucus, Lysimachus.] 1881 J. T. 
Clajkk Ref. Invest, Assos in Papers Archxol. Inst.Amer. 
Clav*. Ser. 1.40 A monument of small dimensions and lavish 
Diadochian ornamentation. 

Diadochite (d3i,ard<Hc3it). Min. [mod. f. Gr. 
3(a5oxor (see prcc.) + -ite. Named by Breithaupt in 
i8.?7, from his belief that phosphorus bad succeeded 
arsenic in its composition.] Hydrous phosphate 
and sulphate of iron, of brown or yellowish colour 
and resinous appearance. 

1850 Dana Min. 454- 1851 Watts tr. G me tin's Chem. V. 
346 Diadochite.. Resembles iron-cinder io... appearance. 

" Diadosis fd3i,ard<fels). Med. [a. Gr. ZiaZoms, 
f. ZtaMvai to hand over, distribute.] a. Distri- 
bution of nntritivc material to the body. b. Re- 
mission or decline of a disease. 

1711 in Bailey. 1811 in Hoopek Med. Diet. 

tDi'adrom, -ome. Obs. [ad. Gr. Statyotifi a 
running through or across, f. 5<4 + Zpofi- ablaut stem 
of tyapuv to run.] A vibration of a pendulum. 

i66t Boyle Examcn v. (1682) « In Water the Diadromes 
are so much more slow [than in air], 1690 Locke Hum. Und. 
iv. x. i 10. 393 A Pendulum, whose Diadroms ..are each 
equal to one Second of Time. 

Diaeresis {doijeT/sis, -I»T/sis), Also dieresis. 
[a. L. dixresis, a. Gr. oWpcciy, n. of action f. 
haipi-uv to divide, separate.] 

1. The division of one syllable into two, esp. by the 
separation of a diphthong into two simple vowels. 

1656 BLOLNTt7Z«i<^r.E.v. Dieretic, The figure Di*resL% 
whereby one syllable is divided into two parts, as Evotuisst 
for Evolvisse. t?« Iomnv»m. m^mtt rh* ~- 



t/-*' «t»iaiiu« \ji vnc vqwci souna into 
two; e.g. Orphliis for Orpheus also the treatment of a 
usually consonantal v as a vowel ; e. g. slliiae for silvat. 

b. The sign [••] marking such a division, or, 
more usually, placed over the second of two vowels 
which otherwise make a diphthong or single sound, 
to indicate that they are to be pronounced sepa- 
rately. 

16x1 Cotck. Nnnn, Diaeresis is when two points ouer a 
vowell diuide it from another vowcll, as boni. queui. 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) s. v. Dixresis, An e, I or u 
DuercsiSjto sbow that such a vowel is sounded by it self and 
not joynd with any other, so as to make a Diphthongue. 
1767 G. Sharpe Grk. Tongue 16 (R.; If any two vowels 
are to be read as two distinct syllables, the latter is marked 
with a dbcresis, or two dots over it ; wah, boy, and at/w^oc, 
sleepless. 1824 J. Johnson Typogr. 1 1. xi. 384 The diairesis 
L J separates two vowels, that they may not be taken for 
a diphthong. 

2. Prosody. The division made in a line or a verse 
when the end of a foot coincides with the end of a 
word. 

1844 Beck & Kelton tr. Munk y s Metres 39 From the coin- 
cideocc and disagreement of verse-series and word-series 
springs the idea of the diaeresis and caesura (5tauxtri S and 
ramj 1, abscission and incision. 

3. Surg. Separation of parts normally united, as 
by a wound or burn, the lancing of an abscess, etc 

1706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey). 1717-51 Chambers Cyct. 
s. v. Diuresis, There are five manners of performing the 
diaresis viz. by cutting, pricking, tearing, drawing and 
burning. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Dixrctis, a division of parts 
from a wound, or burn ; a solution of continuity, produced 
by mechanical means. 

4. gen. (norue-use.) Division, separation. 

1856 Alexander Life Wardlaiv xiii. 331 This dixresls 
of opinion has separated ethical writers into two sections. 

Di&retic fd3i,ere*tik% a. and sb. Also die- 
retic. [ad. Gr. ZtaiptrtK6s divisible, of or by 
division, f. batptTvs, vbl. adj. f. Sicupuv : see prec. : 
cf. F. ditrttiqut (Littre).] 

A. adj. Of, pertaining to, or by means of diaeresis 
or division. 

?' ^JT 8 , tr * A <lv> vi. ii. a 3 i The 

<1% l m<tn< £?l» »* tb « analytic, systatic, diacretic, etc. 
1656 Blount Glossogr., Dieretick, pertaining to a division, 
or the figure Diaeresis. 1851-60 Mayne Expos. Lex. 260 1 
Having power to divide, dissolve, or corrode; escharotic, 
COr S sl> "J dlcretic - "883 Syd Soc. Lex . Dieretic. 

B. sb. Med. A caustic or corrosive agent Obs. 
IP^i^Jr*' D ** r *ti<** medicines which corrode and eat. 
r&. y * Soc ' L< *-> Di*retic> an old term for a caustic. 

uiafragma, -fragme, obs. IT. Diaphragm. 

Diagenesis (dsti^dgrnesis). [mod. f. Gr. om- 
across + yivtms generation, origination: Genesis.] 
Transformation by dissolution and recombination 
of elements. Hence Diagenetic a., of or pertain- ' 
mg to diagenesis. 

1886 T. S. Hunt Mineral Physiol. * Physiogr. 173 The 
reactions, .resulting not only in the conversion of amorphous 
«mo crystalline bodies, but in the breaking up of old com- 
pilations, as well as in the union of unlike matters mediant- 
cally mingled to form new crystalline species, are instruc- 
tive examples of what Gumbel has termed diagenesis. Ibid n 
An instructive phase in this diagenetic process is that of the 
gradual conversion of smaller crystalline grains or crystals 
into larger ones. 
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Biageotropic (d3iaVl3'Vtr*rpik), a. Bot. [f. 
Gr. 3m across + 77, 7c 0* the earth + rponncCs belong- 
ing to turning.] Characterized by diageotropism. 

1880 C. & F. Darwin Movem. PI. 189 The rhizomes of 
Sparganium ramosum grow out horizontally in the soil to 
a considerable length, or are diagcotropic. x88s F. Darwin 
in Katnre XXV. 600 A diagcotropic organ is one which 
possesses the power of growing at right angles to the line ol 
gravitation. 

Diageotropism (d5i&|d3«,p-ir<ypiYm). Bot. 
[(. prcc: see -ism.] The tendency in parts of 
plants to grow transversely to the earth's radius. 

1880 C. & F. Darwin Menem. PI. 5 Diageotropism, a 
position more or less transverse to Ihe radius of the eartb. 

Diaglyph (dst aglif). rare. [f. stem of Gr. 
luxiXixfrw to carve through, cane in intaglio, f. 
8ia~ through + y\v<ptiv to carve : in mod.F. diaglyphe 
(Ilatz.-Darm.).] A sculpture or engraving in which 
the figures are sunk below the general surface ; an 
intaglio. Hence Diaylyphlo a ., pertaining to, or 
of the nature of, such sculpture. 

Evelyn's name for the art is after Gr. yAi^imf (sc. r^xyrj). 

fi66a Evelyn Chalcogr. (1769) 16 Dinglyphice, when 
hollow, as in seals and intaglias. 18x9 P. Nicholson A rxhit. 
Diet. 1. o The Diaglyphice where the strokes [of the figures] 
are indented.] 1864 Wesster, Diaglyphic. iBSo-Cenfury 
Diet., Diaglyph. ^ 7 

Diagnosable (daiagn^zattl), a. [f. next + 
-ABLE.] Capable of being diagnosed. 

1891 Scot. Leader 24 Sept. 6 Before it [tubercular disease] 
became in the individual diagnoseable. 

Diagnose (daiagn<?«-z), v. Med. [f. next; cf. 
anaslomose % metamorphose (immediately after F. 
verbs in -oser from a sb. in -ose).] trans. To 
make a diagnosis of (a disease), to distinguish and 
determine its natnre from its symptoms ; to recog- 
nize and identify by careful observation. 

1 86 1 Wynter Soc Beet 339, I was enabled to diagnose the 
complaint at once. 1877 Roberts Handbk. Med. (ed. 3) I, 
231 Articular rheumatism has also to be diagnosed from the 
other forms. 1887 Hotneop. World 1 Nov. 497, I diagnosed 
chronic jaundice. 

Jig. 1879 Tourcee Fool's Err. iL 11 Her heart had 
diagnosed tbe symptoms. 1885 Times x\ Aug. 41 It is not 
difficult for me to diagnose . . the name of tbe ' former house- I 
surgeon ' who wrote to you. 
b. absol. or intr. 

188a Attfield in Standard 33 Aug. a/a The pharmacist . . 
attempting to diagnose while knowiog nothing about the 
human frame. 

Diagnosis (d diagnosis). PI. -osea. [a. L. I 
diagnosis, (Jr. Ztayvwcus, n. of action f. hayiyvw- 
ckuv to distinguish, discern, f. ota- through, thor- 
oughly, asunder + yiyvwaKuv to leam to know, 
perceive. In F. diagnose in Molierc : cf. prec.] 

1. Med. Determination of the nature of a diseased 
condition ; identification of a disease by careful in- 
vestigation of its symptoms and history ; also, the 
opinion ^ formally stated) resulting from such in- 
vestigation. 

1681 tr. Willis" Kern. Med. Wks. Vocab., Diagnosis, di- ' 
lucidation, or knowledg. 1791 P. P. Price {title) A Trca- 1 
tise on the Diagnosis and Prognosis of Disease. 1834 T. 
Forbes Lxnnec s Dis. Chested. 4) 199 It is in the diagnosis I 
. . of pneumonia . . that the greatest practical ben -fit of aus- 
cultation will be found. 1855 O. W. Holmes Poems 274 ' 
The diagnosis was made out, They tapped the patient ; so 
he died. 187a Baker Xile Tribut. i. 8 The crows can form 
a pretty correct diagnosis upon the case of a sick camel. 
1878 H. a Wilson Alp. Ascents iv. 13a Then came the 
diagnosis— to wit a severe contusion and strain of right 
knee, 

b. Iransf. and fig. 
1855 H. SrENcER Princ. Psychol. (187a) II. vi. xviii. 253 
Perception is essentially a diagnosis, 1868 T. G. Dui p Pol. 
Surv. 113 Our diagnosis of the character of a person. 1892 
Spectator \ OcU 438/1 tSwiodlers] seem to possess, in an 
extraordinarily high degree, the power of moral diagnosis,-— 
of telling what are the weak spots in the mind of the 
ordinary man. 

2. Bioi.tXc. Distinctive characterization in precise 
terms, (pf& genus, species, etc.). 

1853 J. Linolev Veget. Kingd. 371 Titiace*, Linden- 
blooms . . Diagnosis. —Alalval Exogens, with free stamens 
on the outside of a disk, albumioous seeds, and straight 
embryo. 1854 Baoham Halieut. 235 Specimens ..in a fit 
condition for diagnosis. 1858 Whew ell AVf. Org. Renov. 23 
The Diagnosis, or Scheme of the Characters, comes, in the 
order of philosophy, after the Classification. 1874 Jevons 
Prin. Science (1877) 708 This operation of discovering to 
which class of a system a certaio. specimen or case belongs, 
is generally called Diagnosis. 1880 Gt'NTHEa Fishes 10 
The 'Genera Piscium* contains welt-defined diagnoses of 45 
genera. 

Diagnost (daiagn^st). rare- 9 , [ad. Gr. 
Ziayvwc7t}s one who examines and decides, agent- 
n. from ZtaytyvwcKnv : see Diagnosis.] -sDiag- 
uostictax. 

Diagnostic (daiagnp'stik), a. and sb. [ad. 
Gr. Uayvcu<rrtK6s able to distinguish, 1} ZtayvwariKi) 
{sc. tcxvt;) the art of distinguishing diseases, f. &a- 
yiyvuiCKtiv : see Diagnosis. Cf. F. diagnosticum 
(17th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 
A. adj. 

1. Of or pertaining to diagnosis. 

.*f ART Ur. 1. i. 13 Pbysiclce diagnosticke or 

semiuttcke. . teach eth vs to know the nature., of the disease 
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by the «igne$. : of the same. 1654 WiirrLOCK Zootomia 46 
Ihe Diagnostick and disease-discovering ParL 177$ Sir 
£a«iv Observ. Wines 304 Tbe diagnostic knowledge .. 
of these symptoms. 188a L. SiiErrAKO in Law Times 4 Oct. 
373/2 The judgment and diagnostic »kill of the .. medical 
practitioner. 

2. Of value for purposes of diagnosis, discrimina- 
tion, or identification ; specifically characteristic, 
distinctive : a. in Med. ; b. in Biol. ; c. gen. 

0. 1650 Bulwek Anthrofomct. 4 As to the eigne* Diag- 
nostic^ a villous figure of the head is known by sight. 1737 
Bracken Farriery Impr. (1756J I. 306 The Diagnostick 
Signs of % Dog truly mad. 1885 Lancet 26 Sept. 562 The 
most important diagnostic signs of pleural effusion, 

b. 1861 Sir II. Hollanu Ess. % Life ff Organization 79 
The teeth . . so important a diagnostic mark. 187* Oliver 
Elem. Bot. n, 134 The brief characters which .. distinguish 
Ihese species from each other are said to be diagnostic. 
,8 J& Bucklano Log-bk. 244 Much has been said as to the 
tail being a diagnostic mark between the wild and tame cat. 

C 1669 Address Yng. Gentry Eng. 17 Necessary aphor- 
isms to regulate their own lives by, and be diagnostic of all 
others. 1803 Edin. Rev. I. 256 note, The selj-refirtvittr 
philosophy would have been m term more diagnostic x888 
Pall Mall G. 28 Apr. ir/a The Times cannot regard the 
Mid Lanark election as possessing any particular diagnostic 
value. 

B. sb. ; sometimes in eollat.pl. diagnostics. 

1. «* Diagnosis i. 

i6js Hart A not. Ur. j. ii. 13 Diagnosticke whose most 
common scope is to discerne. .the sick aod infirme from the 
whole, 1669 \V. Simpson llydrol. Chym. 94, I fear the 
Doctor mistakes in his diagnosticks. 1753 N. Torriaso 
< ' tf ^C- n ^ orc Throat 10 From this Appearance of the Blood, 
no Diagnostic can be formed of tbe Disease. 1803 A ted. 
JmL IX. 126 The disease, the diagnostic of which he found 
difficult to determine. 1855 Macaulav Hist. Enr. IV. 530 
RadclifTe. .had raised himself to the first practice 10 London 
chiefly by his rare skill in diagnostics. 
jig. 17J69 Bukki Late St. Nat. Wks. 1842 I. 89 The false 
diagnostick of our state physician. 1874, L. Stephen /fours 
in Libr. (1892) I. ix. 335 May be described as a system of 
religious diagnostics. 

2. A distinctive symptom or characteristic, a 
specific trait : a. in Med. b. Biol, and gen. 

a. 1651 WiTTiE Primrose's Pop. Err. aa 5 That Physitian . . 
having fully found out tbe diagnosticks, and prognosticks 
of a disease. 1751 Smollett Per. Pic. (1779) J1 - Ivii. 15S 
From these diagnostics [the physician] declared that the 
liqnidum nervosum was intimately affected. 1764 Reio 
Inquiry vi. § 23. 194 An unusual appearance in trie colour 
of familiar objects may be the diagnostic of a disease in the 
spectator. 1853 Reade Chr. Johnstone. 15 You have the 
maladies of idle minds, love, perhaps, among the rest ; you 
blush, a diagnostic of that disorder. 

b. 1646 S. Bolton A rraignm. Err. 144 What are the Diag- 
nosticks or marks whereby we may. .discern of errour from 
truth. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (x8i 1 > VI 1. ix. 53 Oaths, 
and curses, the diagnostics of the rakish spirit. 1818 BlacK-u . 
Mag. 11. 404 The diagnostics (if so technical a term may 
be allowed) of his conduci, deportment, and conversation. 
182$ Kixbv & Sp. Entotuol. (1828; IV, xlvii. 405 We cannot 
point out any certain diagnostic 

Diagno stically, adv. [f. prec. + -al + -ly 2.] 

By means of diagnosis, with reference to diagnosis. 

1657 G. Starkpy Ilelmonfs l ind. 51 By Rules set down 
to finde out the disease Diagnostically. 1891 Pall M all G. 
a 1 Oct. 5/2 Diagnostically and therapeutically it was only 
the amount of the dose which determined the effect. 
Diagnosticate (daiagnp-stik^t}, v . [f. as prec. 
r : cf. F. diagnosliquer.'] = Diagnose v. 

1846 T. Callaway Dislocations (1849) Could it [a com pi i- 
cation] be clearly diagnosticated. 1863 Lvtton Caxtoninna 
1. 44 It assumes to diagnosticate in cases that have baffled 
the Fergusons. 1871 Hammond Dis. Nervous Syst. 47 From 
thrombosis cerebral congestion is diagnosticated by the 
circumstances that, [etc.). 

So D lag-no sti cation Diagnosis. 
1883 in Syd. Soe. Lex. 

Diagnostician (doi:agn^sti-Jan). [(. as prec 
+ -ian.] One who is skilled in diagnosis. 

1866 A. Flint Princ. Med. (x88o) J08 The mental quail, 
fications of tbe skilful diagnostician. 1894 Pop. Sci. Monthly 
XLIV. 478 By the skilled teacher I now mean the one who 
is an expert diagnostician of powers. 

Dia^o-meter. Elects [ad. F. diat *om?lre. f. 
Gr. Ztayuv to carry across, conduct + ptTpov mea- 
sure.] An instrument designed to measnrc the 
electro-condnctive power of various substances. 

1863-72 Watts Diet. Chem. II. 314 Diagouieter, an elec- 
trical apparatus, intended for the detection of adulterations 
in olive oil, this oil beiog said to have less electric conduct, 
ing power than other fixed oils. 1886 Wormell tr. / 'on 
Urbaiiittk/s Elect r. in Sen: Man (x 890) 109 In the con- 
struction of his diagometer, an instrument which makes use 
of the different conducting powers of substances for the 
determination of their chemical combination, 
t Dragon, sb. Obs. [ad. mod.L. diagdnus, ad. 
Gr. Uaywvtosx see Diagonal.] = Diagonal sb. i. 

[1563 Shutr Arthit. Diva, A strike ouerthwarte the 
create square from corner to corner, that line is named 
Diagonujv] 1656 Blount Glassogr. 1 Diagon or Diagonal. 

f Di agOll, v. Obs. rare. [f. prec ; cf. para- 
gon vb.l trans. ?To join by a diagonal line. 

1610 W. Folxingham Art of Survey vu v. 55 To Rectifie 
Ihe Plot : diagooe alternate angles. 
Diagonal (daijargonaT), a. and sb. [ad. I„ 
diagondlis (Vitruvius), f. Gr. c*m*ydV-ios from angle 
to angle, f. Ztd across + ywvta angle : see -al 1. 2. 
Cf. F. diagonal (13th c. in Littre).] 
A. adj. 

1. Geotn. Extending, as a line, from any angular 
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point of a quadrilateral or multilateral figure to an 
opposite or non-adjacent angular point. (Also ap- 
plied to a plane extending from one edge of a solid 
figure to the opposite edge.) Hence gen. Extending 
from one corner of anything to the opposite corner. 

1541 [implied in Diagonally]. 1563 Shute A rchit. C iv a, 
The diagonall Iioe marked B. 1570 Billingsley Euclid xi. 
xxxix. 354 Diagonall lines drawen from the opposite angles. 
1660 Bloome Archit. Ab, The square .. crossed with two 
Diagonall lines. 1833 H. J. Brooke Introd, Crystallogr. 
12 The diagonal plane of a solid ..is an imaginary plane 
passing through the diagonal lines of two exterior parallel 

5 lanes. 1859 K. F. Burton Ccntr. A/r.'xn Jrnl. Geog. Soc. 
LXIX. 156 From east to west the diagonal breadth of 
Mgunda Mk'hali is 140 miles. 

2. More loosely: Having an oblique direction 
like the diagonal of a square or other parallelogram; 
lying or passing athwart ; inclined at an angle other 
than a right angle (usually about 45 0 ). 

1665 [see 4]. 1796 Instr. <$• R'g. Cavalry (1813) 57 By the 
diagonal march of divisions either to front or rear. 1831 
Chaig Led. Drawing vi. 350 A supposed diagonal line from 
the outer corner of each eye. 1831 Laroner Pncumat. iv. 
257 Every change in the position of the surface of the 
mercury . . will be three times as great in the diagonal 
barometer as it would be in the vertical one. 1851 De la 
Bechk Geol. Obs. 612 Diagonal arrangements of the minor 
parts, .are very common in many sandstones. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk., Diagonal braces, knees, planks, etc. are 
such as cross a vessel's timbers obliquely. 1876 Mathews 
Coinage i. 7 On some English coins of last century the milling 
is diagonal to the edge. 

3. Marked with diagonal or obliqne lines, or 
having some part placed diagonally or obliquely. 

m Diagonal belloxvs : a bellows (in an organ) having its sides 
inclined at an angle. Diagonal cloth : a twilled fabric 
having the ridges diagonal, i.e. running obliquely to the lists. 
Diagonal couching (in needlework) : couching in which the 
stitches form a zig-zag pattern. Diagonal scale: a scale 
marked with equidistant parallel lines crossed at right angles 
by others at smaller intervals (e.g. A, of the larger), and 
having one of the larger divisions additionally crossed by 
parallels obliquely placed ; used for measurement of small 
fractions (e.g. hundredths) of the unit of length. 

a 1679 Sm J. Moore Math. (1681) 224 Then taking 1 or 10 
from any line of equal parts or Diagonal Scale, prick it on AD 
six times. 18*4 Gill's Teckn. Rcpos. VI. 199 The proposed 
Diagonal Pavement in the streets of London. 1876 Hiles 
Catech. Organ, viii. (1878) 52 Afterwards diagonal or wedge- 
shaped bellows came into use. 1879 Moseley Naturalist 
on Challenger 473 A wide patch of diagonal ornamentation 
upon the abdomen. 1883 Caulfeilo & Sawaro Diet. 
Needlework 152 Diagonal couching . . is chiefly employed in 
Church Work. 1883 A. E. Seaton Mar. Engineering 55 
Any engine whose cylinders are not perfectly horizontal may 
. .be called Diagonal. 

4. Comb., as diagonal-built a. 7 (a boat or ship) 
having the outer skin consisting of two layers of 
planking making angles of about 45 0 with the keel 
in opposite directions; diagonal •planed a. (see 
quot. 1805-17); diagonal-wise adv.= Diagon- 
ally. 

1665 /^*7. Trans. I. 84 They may make up a Cylinder 
cut Diagonal wise. 1805-17 R. Jameson Char. Min. (ed. 3) 
212 A crystal is said to be diagonal planed, when it has facets 
..situated obliquely. 1869 R. W. Meaoe Naval Archit. 
416 In diagonal-built boats the skin consists of two layers of 
planking. 

B. sb. 

1. Geom. A diagonal line ; a straight line joining 
any two opposite or non-adjacent angles of a recti- 
lineal figure (or of a solid contained by planes). 

[1563 Shute Archit. C ij b, A lyne ouerthwart from the 
one corner to the other, which line is called Dyagonalis.] 
1571 Digges Pantom. iv. v. V iv, Wherby the diagonal ex- 
ceedeth the side pentagonal. 1662 Hobbes Seven Prob. 
Wks. 1845 VII. 62 You pitched upon half the diagonal for 
your foundation. 1827 Hutton Course Math. I. 322 The 
rectangle of the two diagonals of any quadrangle inscribed in 
a circle. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. 1. vii. 33 A square Blanket, 
twelve feet in diagonal. 1847 Tennyson Princ. Concl. 27 
Betwixt them both, to please them both, And yet to give the 
story as it rose, I moved as in a strange diagonal, And may- 
be neither pleased myself nor them. 1871 1 vnoall Fragm. 
^. (1879) I. iv. 115 The short diagonal of the large Nicol 
[prism] was in the first instance vertical. 

b. A diagonal « line* or row of things arranged 
in a square or other parallelogram (e.g. of squares 
on a chess-board). 

c. A part of any structure, as a beam, plank, etc., 
placed diagonally. 

1837 Goring & Pritcharo Microgr. 112 The light stopped 
by the diagonals of the engiscope. 1853 Sia H. Douglas 
Milit. Bridges 330 The diagonals b c t b' ^having the quality 
of ties. 1 874 Knight Diet. Mech. I. 691 Diagonal, a timber 
brace, knee, plank, truss, etc., crossing a vessel's timbers 
obliquely. 

2. = diagonal cloth (see A. 3) : a. a soft ma- 
terial used for embroidery ; b. a black coating for 
men's wear. 

1861 Ure Cotton Mannf. (ed. 2) 11. 259 A fustian, with a 
small cord running in an oblique direction . . is called diagonal. 
1878 A. Barlow Hist. Weaving Gloss., Diagonals, fancy 
lozenge pattern cloths. 1883 Daily News 19 Sept. 6/6 Thin 
meltons, diagonals, and serges. 1890 R. Beaumont Colour 
inW n>en Design 268 Diagonals are but plainly coloured. 

Diagona'lity. rare. [f. prec. + -ity.] The 
quality of being diagonal or having an oblique 
position. 

l8 &. R v/' BuftT0N Centr.A/r. in yrnUGeo?. Soc. XXIX. 
290 I he Katonga river, .is supposed to fall into the Nyanza 
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.'.This diagonality may result from the compound incline 
produced by the northern counterslope of the mountains .. 
and the south-eastward depression. 

Dia'gonalize, v. rare. [f. as prec. + -ize. J 
intr. To move in a diagonal. 

1884 Tennyson Bcckct 11. h, His Holiness, pushed one way 
by the Empire and another by England, if he move at all, 
Heaven stay him, is fain to diagonalise. Herbert. Dia- 
gonalise 1 thou art a word-monger! Our Thomas never will 
diagonalise. IC£ Diagonal B. 1 quot. 1847.] 

Diagonally (daiise-gonali), adv. [f. as prec. 
+ ~ly In a diagonal direction ; so as to extend 
from one angle or corner to the opposite. Also: 
In a slanting direction or position, obliquely. 

1541 R. Copland Guydoti's Quest. Chirurg., Two longe 
wayes that descende fro the kydnees that entre by the sydes 
of the bladder dyagonelly. 1653 Urquhart Rabelais 1. 
viii, (1694) I. 29 Six hundred Ells .. of blew Velvet . . dia- 
gonally purled. 1774 Pennant Tour Scot I. in 1772, 23 The 
upper part being set diagonally within the # lower. 1837 
Goring & Pritchard Microgr. 121 A coarse piece of canvas, 
with the fibres running diagonally. 1855 H. Spknceh Princ. 
Psychol (1870) I. v. ii. 518 The diagonally opposite angle. 

t DiagO'nial, a. and sb. Obs. [f. Gr. Stay&vi- 
os Diagonal + -al.] « Diagonal ; also diagonally 
opposite ; Jig. diametrically opposed. Hence 
7 Diago nially adv. 

1624 Wotton Archit. (1672) 41 The Diagonial or over- 
thwart Line, from Angle to Angle, of thesaid Square. 1643 
Milton Divorce 11. iii. (1851) 64 Both diagonial contraries. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Epid. 111. v. 115 The shortnesse 
being affixed unto the legs of one side, which might have 
been more tolerably placed upon the thwart or Diagoniall 
movers. Ibid. 190 Which . . stands a thwart or diagonially 
unto the other. 1668 H. More Div. Dial. 1. xx. (1713) 44 
A Quadrate whose Diagonial is commensurate to one of the 
Sides is a plain Contradiction. 1678 Cuoworth In tell. Syst. 

I. v. ^28 The diameter or diagonial of a square. 
Diagonic (d9iag£*nik), a. rare. [ad. L. dia- 

gonicus (Vitruvius), a. Gr. hiaywyucSs : see Dia- 
gonal and -10.] = Diagonal. 

1592 R. D. Hypnerotomachia 7 Meeting together over the 
Diagonike line. 1881 J. Milne in Nature 8 Dec. 126 
This particular earthquake . . might therefore be called a 
transverse or diagonic shock. 

fDia'gonite. Min. [Named by Breithaupt 
in 1832 from its obliqne crystallization.] An ob- 
solete synonym of Brewsterite. 

1844 Dana Min. 325. 

t Dia'gony. Obs. fad. L. diagonius, Gr. Sia- 
yuvios Diagonal.] = Diagonal sb. 

1690 Leybourn Curs. Math. 325 [The Proportion] of the 
Hexaedron's. .Side to its Basial Diagony. Ibid. 326 Their 
Axes or Diagonies. 

tDia'gorize, v. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Gr. Zih 
through + dyopd public assembly, forum, market- 
place + -ize.] trans. To proclaim in the market- 
place. 

1633 T. Adams Exp. 2nd Peter iiL 4. 1174 Let their pains 
. . be employed in weeding up those Diagoriz'd opinions. 

Diagram (dsi'agrDem), sb. [a. F. diagramme, 
or ad. L. diagramvia^ Gr. Stdypafifta that wbich is 
marked out by lines, a geometrical figure, written 
list, register, the gamut or scale in music, f. hay p6.- 
<ptiv to mark out by lines, draw, draw out, write 
in a register, f. Sia- through + ypd<puv to write.] 

1. Geom. A figure composed of lines, serving to 
illustrate a definition or statement, or to aid in the 
proof of a proposition. 

Polar diagram : a spherical polygon, i. e. one traced on 
the surface of a sphere, whose sides are arcs joining the 
poles of the sides of a given spherical polygon. 

1645 N. Stone Enchir. Fortif. 68 The Diagram on the 
Table directs for the making of it thus. Ibid. 74 Diagram, 
a word used by the Mathematicks for any thing that is 
demonstrated by lines. % 1734 Berkeley Analyst § 50 The 
diagrams in a geometrical demonstration. 1879 Thomson 
& Tait Nat. Phil. ] . 1. § 134 Another closed or open polygon, 
constituting what is called the polar diagram to the given 
polygon. 

2. An illustrative figure which, without repre- 
senting the exact appearance of an object, gives 
an outline or general scheme of it, so as to exhibit 
the shape and relations of its various parts. 

Hence applied to such different designs as a map of the 
heavens, a delineation of a crystal, a representation of micro- 
scopic forms, etc. # Floral diagram (Bot.) : a linear drawing 
showing the position and number of the parts of a flower as 
seen on a transverse section. 

1619 Bainbhioge Deser. Late Comet 16, I must entreat 
you to examine this following diagram. 1635 N. Carpenter 
Geog. Del. 1. v. 111 To set downe in a Diagram both the 
number and order of all the heauenly Orbs. 1727 Braolev 
Fam. Dict % s. v. Building, If the Workman be well skill'd 
in perspective more than one face may be represented in one 
Diagram, scenographically. 1831 BaEWSTER Newton (1S55) 

II. xxii. 394. A scroll, on which is drawn a remarkable 
diagram relative to the solar system. 1855 Thackeray 
Newcomes 1. xvii. 165 Illustrated by diagrams the interview 
which he had with that professor, c i860 Faraday Forces 
Nat. 175, 1 have shown in this diagram .. the rays of a 
candle. 1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs* Bot. 11. v. 524 Dia- 
gram of the flower of Liliaceae. 

trans/, i860 Emerson Cotid. Ltfe x Consid. Wks. (Bohn) 
II. 420 We learn geology the morning after the earthquake 
on ghastly diagrams of cloven mountains. 1876 Geo, Eliot 
Dan. Der. III. xlii. 226 Turning himself into a sort of 
diagram instead of a growth. 

3. A set of lines, marks, or tracings which repre- 
sent symbolically the course or results of any 
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action or process, or the variations which charac- 
terize it ; e. g. the intensity of action or quality, 
the rise and fall of temperature or pressure, of the 
death-rate, rate of emigration, rate of exchange, 
the derivation and mutual relation of languages, 
etc. b. A delineation used to symbolize related 
abstract propositions or mental processes. 

Often with defining word prefixed, as indicator-diagram 
(in the steam-engine), acceleration-^ force-, velocity-dia- 
gram. 

1839 R. S. Robinson Naul. Steam Eng. 157 The diagram 
points out tbat the steam port was now closed. _ 1876 Daily 
News 30 Sept. 2/2 Five successive shots .. within a few feet 
of each other .. In small-arm parlance, the gun has made 
a wonderfully 1 good diagram 1885 Watson & Burrury 
Math. Th. Electr. <V Magn. 1. 242 We may represent the 
thermoelectric powers of different metals at different tem- 
peratures by a diagram. 1893 Minto Logic 1. 1. ii. 64 The 
relations between the terms in the four forms are represented 
by simple diagrams known as Euler's circles. 

f 4. After Greek usage : A list, register, or enu- 
meration ; a detailed inscription ; also, * the title 
of a booke* (Cockeram 1623). Obs. 

1631 Weever Arte. Fun. Mon. 8 An Epitaph is. .an astrict 
pithie Diagram, writ .. vpon the tombe ..declaring .. the 
name, the age.. and time of the death of the person therein 
interred. t x66a Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. m. # iv. §9 In only 
one Family . . he makes a Diagramme consisting of almost 
an innumerable company of men. 

f 5. Mus, A musical scale, a gamut. Obs. 

1656 Blount Giossogr., Diagram.. in Musick is called a 
proportion of measures distinguished by certain notes. 1727- 
51 Chambers Cycl. s. v., Guido Aretine improved this scale, 
or diagram, very greatly. 

Di'agram, v. rare. [f. prec sb.] trans. To 
represent by a diagram, make a diagram of. Hence 
Diagramed a. } Diagraming vbl. sb. 

1840 Caklvle Heroes i. (1872) 23 They are matters which 
refuse to be theoremed and diagramed. 1880 New Eng. 
jfrnl. Educ. 20 May 327/3 The specimens of diagraming 
sent us. 1884 Health Exhib. Catal. 144/1 Diagrammed 
results of experiments. 1884 F. V. Irish Gram, or Anal, by 
Diagram Pref. 3 To diagram a few easy sentences. 

Diagramic (daiagrae-mik), a. rare. [f. prec. 
sb. + -ic.l Of the nature of a diagram ; diagram- 
matic. Hence Diagramically adv., in the manner 
of a diagram. 

1839 Tail's Mag. VI. 701 Referring our readers now to 
the diagramic wood-cuts. 1885 Philad. Times 18 Apr. 
(Cent. Diet.), The folds of her skirts hanging diagramically 
and stiffly. 

Diagrammatic <\bi:agram3e'tik), a. [f. Gr. 
titaypafifiar- stem of Siaypafifia Diagram + -ic, after 
Gr. ypofifian/c6s.'] Having the form or nature of 
a diagram ; of or pertaining to diagrams.^ 

1853 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss, (ed. 2) App. ii. 667 Aris- 
totle undoubtedly had in his eye, when he discriminates the 
syllogistic terms, a certain diagrammatic contrast of the 
figures. Ibid. 671 note, The several diagrammatic figures 
are also each in a different position. 1854 J. Scoffern in 
Orr's Circ. Sc. Chem. 305 The appended diagrammatic 
scheme. 186a H. Spencer First Princ. 11. x. § 87 (1875) 
268 Diagrammatic representations of births, marriages, and 
deaths. 1873 Geikie Gt. Ice Age xviii. 242 Diagrammatic 
view of drift deposits of the basin of the Forth. 1884 Bower 
& Scott De Bary's Phaner. 522^ This arrangement appears 
with quite diagrammatic regularity in . . bast. 

Diagrammatical, a. [See -al,] =prec. 

1880 bat. Rev. 15 May 637 In a diagrammatical form. 

Diagrammatic ally, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] 
In the form of a diagram; with diagrammatic 
representation. 

1853 Sia W. Hamilton Discuss, (ed. 2) App. ii, 671 note, 
For the first syllogistic figure, the terms, without authority 
from Aristotle, are diagrammatically placed upon a level. 
187$ Croll Climate $ T. xix. 313 The variations of eccen- 
tricity., are represented to the eye diagrammatically in 
Plate iv. 1881 F. O. Bower in Jml. Microsc. Sc. 15 .Jan., 
The tissues of the root cap are more diagrammatically 
arranged. 

Diagrammatize (daiagrse-matsiz), v. [f. Gr. 
SiaypcififiaT- stem of Staypafipa Diagram + -ize ; cf. 
Gr. btaypafifil^uv.] trans. To put into the form 
of a diagram ; to exhibit in a diagram. 

1884 W. James in Mind Jan. 18 It can be diagrammatised 
as continuous with all the other segments of the subjective 
stream. 1893 A thenzum 2 Dec. 773/3 There is Dot a single 
fictnre of a section ; they have all been diagrammatized. 

Diagrammeter (doiagrse-mjW). [f. Dia- 
gram sb. + -meter.] (See quot.) 

1876 Catal. Sci. App. S. Kens. § 270 Holt's Diagrammeter. 
This instrument is specially made for measuring the ordi- 
nates of indicator-diagrams . . and is used much after the 
manner of a parallel rule. 

Diagraph. (dai-agraf), -r^. 1 [f. Gr. $taypa<prj 
diagram, description, etc. f. 5m- through + ypa<pri 
writing : cf. med.L. diagraphum 1 descriptio census 5 
(Du Cange).] 

f 1. A description. Obs. 

1727 in Bailey vol. II, 

2. « Diagram 3 b. rare. 

1853 .Sir W. Hamilton Discuss. App. ii. (ed. 2) 67 i f 
What is indeed noticed and acknowledged . . as a variation 
from 'Aristotle's diagraph*. . the Major Term is not, in any 
way, placed 'nearer to' and 'further from the Middle,' for 
the Second and Third Figures. 

Diagraph (dai-agraf), sb? [a. ¥. diagraphe, 
f. stem of Gr. Staypvup-ttv to mark out by lines, 
draw ; cf. Diagbam.] 
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1. An instrument used for drawing mechanically 
projections of objects, enlarged copies of maps, etc. ; 
it consists of a pencil governed by cords and 
pulleys, and guided by the application of a pointer 
to the object to be copied. 

1847 Craig, Diagraph, a certain instrument wed in per- 
spective drawing, invented by M. Gavard, Paris. 1851 
Exhib. Catal. 111. 1187 Diagraphs and pantographs, (or 
copying maps. 1878 Hartley tr. Topinarifs Anthrop. it. 
Hi. 969 The diagraph of Gavard. Note. Instrument by the 
help of which drawings tof the skull] by projection are 
obtained. 

2. A combined protractor and scale used in 
plotting. 

Diagraph, v. rare. [f. Gr. htayp6.(pav : see 
next.] trans. To represent diagrammatically ; «= 
Diagram v. 

1889 J. M. RoansTsoN Ess. Crit. Method 54 A set of 
formulas supposed to describe or diagraph the dramatic 
practice of Shakspere. 

Diagraphic (daiagraefik", a. [f. Gr. flia- 
ypcup-nv to mark out by lines, Siaypa<pri marking 
out by lines, geometrical figure, diagram + -IC, after 
Gr. ypa<piK6t,] Of or pertaining to drawing or 
graphic representation. I fence also Diagxa'phical 
a. Obs., in same sense. Dlagrra'phics, the art of 
drawing. 

[t6ox HoLLANn Pliny II. 537 The art Diagraphtce, that is 
to say, the skill to draw and .paint in box-tables.] 1613 
Cockkram, Diagraffical art, the art of painting, or earning. 
1656 Blount Glossogr., Diagraphick Art, the art of paint- 
ing or graving. 1801 Fuseli in Led. Paint. L (1848) 353 
The diagraphic process . . is the very same with the linear 
one we have described. 

II Diagrry*dium. Pharm. Also 5 -gredie, 7 
•gredium. [L. diagrydittm (Ca?lius Aurelianus 
? 5th c.)i according to Litlre a corruption, through 
association with names of drugs in ilia-, of Gr. 
haKpvUov *a kind of scammony', dim. of Zatcpv 
tear, drop. In F. diagrtde.] An old name for 
a preparation of scammony, used in pharmacy. 

1436 Pol Poems (Rolls) II. 173 Wee shulde have no nede 
to skamonye, Turbit, euforbe, correcte, diagredie. a 1600 
Customs Duties (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. No. 25697), Digre- 
dum, thepounde. vis. vlijd. 16*5 Hart Anat. Ur. n. xi. 
127 Mingled with .. powder of Diagridium. x6$x Biggs 
j\ew Di$p. F 106 They hide Scammony under the name of 
diagrcdium. 1741 Contpl. Fam. Piece 1. i. 66 Take . . Dia- 
gridium and Tartar-Vitriolate a Dram. x8a$ Brands Man. 
Phartnacy 157 In some old Pharmacopoeia; .. methods of 
correcting the acrimony of scammony are described, and lo 
such preparations they gave the name of diagridia. 

Hence Diagrydiate a. f made with diagrydium. 
Also as sb. : see quots. 

1657 Phys. Diet., Diagridiates, medicines that have scam- 
mony or diagridium in their composition. 1684 tr. Bonef* 
Merc. Com/it. 111. 99 ^ With diagrydiate Purges, a 1734. 
Floyer (J.\ All choferick humours ought to be evacuated 
by diagrydiate. 1755 Johnson, Diagrydiates, strong pur» 
gatives made with diagrydium. 

DiaheliotropiC (daia^hrdUrtr^pik), a. Bot. 
f f. Gr. 5i<4 across + IjKios sun + Tpomn6s pertaining 
to taming.] Growing or moving transversely to 
the direction of incident light; of or pertaining to 
diaheliotropism. 

1880 F. Darwin in Nature No. 58a. 179 A diaheliolropic 
organ has an inherent tendency lo place itself al right angles 
to the direction of the light. 1880 C. & F. Darwin Movem. 
PL 4^41 Diaheliotropic movements, 

Diaheliotropism (daiaihrtiifrtrtfpiz'm). Bot. 
[f, as prec. : see -ism.] A tendency in leaves and 
organs of plants to grow transversely to the direc- 
tion of incident light. 

1880 C. & F. Darwin Movent* PL 5 Diaheliotropism may 
express a position more or less transverse to the light and 
induced by it. z88a F. Darwin in Nature 27 Apr. 600 The 
power.. called Transversal Heiiotropismushy A. B. Frank, 
we have called diaheliotropism. 

Diahydric, a. [f. Dia-1 + Gr. vfap water + -ic] 
1883 Svd. Soc. Le.r.j Diahydric y through water; a term 
applied by C. J. Williams to the percussion note obtained 
from an organ separated from the parieles by a layer of fluid. 
Dial (dai-al), sb} Also 5 dyale, dyel, 5-7 
dyal(l, diall. [Presumably a derivative of L. dies 
a day, through a med.L. adj. dial-is daily (repr. 
in Du Cange by didle = diitrnale 1 as much land as 
could be ploughed in a day', and didliter adv. 
daily.) Outside Eng., however, dial is known only 
from a single OF. instance in Froissart, in which 
the dyal in clockwork is said to be * the daily wheel 
{roe journal) which makes a revolution once in a 
day, even as the sun makes a single turn round the 
earth in a natural day*. This would answer to 
a med.L. rola dialis : the transition from * diurnal 
wheel ' to 4 diurnal circle 9 is easy. But more evi- 
dence is wanted.] 

1. An instrument serving to tell the hour of the 
day, by means of the sun's shadow upon a gra- 
duated surface ; a Sun-dial. 

1430 Lvdg. Chron. Troy l v, For by the dyal the hour 
they gan lo marke. CX440 Promp. Parv. 120 Dyale, or 
dyel or an horlege (dial or diholf of an horlage). 1530 
Palsgr. 213/2 Diall to knowe the houres by the course of 
the sonne, quadrant. 1535 Coverdale 2 Kingt xx. x x The 
shad awe wente hacke ten degrees in Achas Dyal I. 155a 



JIulof.t, Diall set vpon a chymney or wall to knowe what 
is a clocke by the sunne, sciotericou. 1593 Siiaks. 3 lien. 
Vi y ti. v. 24 To carue out Dialis queintly, point by point, 
Thereby lo see the Minutes how they runne. 1647 Ward 
Simp. Cobler 39 Where clocks will stand, aod Dials nave no 
light. 1719 "x oung Busiris v. i, How, like the dial's tardy- 
moving shade, Day after day slides from us unperceiv'd. 
1720 Gay Poems (1745) I. 151 Here to sev'n streets sev'n 
dials count the day. 1799 Vince A stron. i v. (1810) *6 A clock 
or watch may. . be regulated by a good dial. 1878 fj. Tavlox 
Deukalion 1. vi. 50 The Hour shall miss its place, And Ihe 
shadow recede on the dial's face. 

b.yfr* *5*3 Douglas s7£neit t. Prol. 347 Venerable 
Chaucer..IIevinlie t rum pat, horlcige and reguleir ..condit, 
and diall. 1854 J. Forbes Tour Alt. Blanc Jntrod. xi The 
stately march of the glacier is yet a stage more slow, moolhs 
and even years are hut the units of division of its dial. 

2. \\ ilnqualifyingwords descriptive of the various 
forms of the sun-dial : e.g. declining, horizontal) 
primary, reflecting, universal, vertical (etc.) dial. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury tit-. 373/1 Pendant Dials which 
are hung by the hand .. commonly called Equinoctial or 
Universal Dials, are most used by .Sea- Men and Travellers 
that oft shift Latitudes. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Erect 
declining- Dials, Dials whose Planes are not directly opposite 
to any of the Four Cardinal Points, but decline from the 
Meridian or prime Vertical Circle. 178a Archxologia VI. 
143 Vitruvius says they had horizontal, vertical, and declin- 
ing dials. 1819 P. Nicholson Architect Did. I. 33a De- 
inclining Dials, such as both dectine and incline, or recline. 

b. With various qualifying words, as night- or 
nocturnal dial ( — Moox-dial), Ring-dial, Sun- 
dial. 

1605 Camoen Pern. 16$ Which bare a Sunne-diall and the 
Sun setting. X667 Phil. Trans. 1 1. 435 A large Ring-Dial . . 
having a Box with a Compass or Needle. i7«7-sx Chambeks 
Cycl. f Moon-Dial or Lunar Dial, is that which shews the 
hour of the night by means of the light ; or shadow, of the 
moon, /bid.. Nocturnal or Night-Dial, is that which shews 
the hours of the night. x8ao W. Irving Sketch Bk. I. 66 
The neighbours could tell the hour by his movements as 
accurately as by a sun dial. 

1 3. A timepiece or chronometer of any kind ; 
a clock or watch. Obs* Also with qualifying words 
as Water-dial, etc. 

*55* Huloet, Diall, clepsydra, horologium. X580 Barst 
Alv. D 65 x A diall measuring boures by running of the water 
..clepsydra. 1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. i. 
xvii. 19 b, The Ambassadour sent his presents .. one small 
clocke or dyall. 1600 Shaks. A. Y. L. 11. vii. ao And then 
he drew a diall from his poake, And . . Saves, very wisely, it 
is ten a clocke. x6n Cotgr., Horloge aeau, a Clepsydra, 
or water Dyall. 1660 Bovle Nezv Exp. Phys. Mech. xli. 
329 One of those accurate Dyals that go with a Pendulum. 
166a Gerbier Princ. 40 Motions, .no more to be discovered, 
than that of the Hand of a Diall. 1676 North's Plutarch 
765 note, Like a water Diall or Clepsydra. 

O'./Sr' «55$ J« Jones {title), The Dial of Agues. X557 
North (title), Gueuara's Diall of Princes. 158a Bentlev 
Man. Mat rones Pref. B j b, A delectable diall for to direct 
you lo true deuotion. c 1600 in C. B. Markham Fighting 
Veres (x888) 345 He was the very dial of the army, by which 
we knew when we should tight. 

4. The face of n clock or watch ; the surface 
which bears the graduations and figures marking 
the hours, etc. Cf. Dial-plate. 

X575 Laneham Let. (1871) 54 Too Dyallz ny vnto the 
battilments ar set aloft vpon too of the sidez of Cezarz 
toour .. to sheaw the oourz too the tooun and cuntree. 
x63» Sherwood s. v. Dial, The hand of a clock-dyall, la 
monstre dun Horlog-e. 1747 Gent. Mag; 224 Varnished, 
and silvered in all respects as a clock-dial. 1750 Johnson 
Rambler No. 42 p 8, I walk in the great hall and watch the 
minute hand upon the dial. 1813 P. Nicholson Prad. 
Build. 569 The part where the dials of the clock are placed 
is of an octagonal form. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch 
Clock m. 85 Sir Edmund Beckett advocates a concave form 
for the dials of public clocks. 

b. jfgr. a 1680 Butler Rem. (1759) II. 214 The Face is 
the Dial of the Mind. 

+ 5. A mariner's compass. Obs. 

X533 Fitzherr. Sun*, xx. 38 It is necessarie that he haue 
a Dyall with hym for els . . he shall nat haue perfyte know- 
lege whiche is Eesl West Northe and Southe. 1559 W. 
Cunningham Cosmogv. Glasse 85 Whan the nedle standeth 
stedfastlye in the right Line wythin the Diall, it dothe as 
it were poynte directTye North and South. 1591 Svlvester 
Du Bartas 1. iil 986 For first inuenting of the Sea-man's 
Diall. 1600 J. Poav tr. Leo's A/rica u 34 Cabo das Agulhas, 
or Ihe cape of Needles, because there the needles ofdialles 
touched with Ihe loadstone, stand directly North. 164a 
Rogers Naaman 830 The needle of the Diall set just on 
the North point . . shakes not. 

b. Mining. A miner s compass for underground 
surveying. 

x66o E. Montacu tr. Barbas Metals, etc. (1740) 286 
Having provided yourself of a Dial in a square Box. 1778 
W. Prvcr Min. Comub. 207 Apply the side of the dial to 
the string, and take the degree the needle stands on. 1875 
VsLB.Did* Artsll. 18 The compass used in underground 
surveying k called a miner's dial, and is essentially the same 
instrument as the circumferentor used by the land-surveyor. 

6. An external plate or face on which revolutions, 
pressure, etc. are indicated by an index-finger or 
otherwise, as in a gas-meter, telegraphic instru- 
ment, steam or water-gauge, etc. 

X747 Gentl. Mag. 223 Move one tooth every revolution of 
the wheel, thereby discovering the true distance of places 
by the index on the dial. 1849 Penny Cycl. XXIV. 154/1 
For communication . . this object may be effected by a me- 
chanical connection, by chains or wires, between two dials 
with revolving indexes or pointers. 1875 Vt*. Diet. Arts 
II. 233 Let us now turn to the face of the instrument. Here 
we have a dial and an index, which is on the same axis as 
the magnetised needle. 



b. With qualifying words, as tide-, wind-dial. 
X79« Arch.rotog-ia X. 174 This machine of Varro's may be 
considered as the firnt wind-dial al Rome. 
C. slang. The human face. 
t8ix in Lexicon Balatronicnm. 1889 Bird o* Freedom 
7 Aug. 3 (Farmer) An absinthe lumbler which caught him 
a nasty crack across the dial. 

7. A lapidary's instrument for holding a gem 
while exposed to the wheel. 

It has markers indicating degrees In adjustment, so as 
to portion out the circumference of the stone in facets. 

X875 Urk Diet. Arts III. 42 An important instrument 
called a dial, which serves to hold the stone during the 
cutting and polishing. 

8. altrib. and Comb. a. General, as dial-fool , 
-hand, -motto, -stone, -telegraph , dial-maker, -work. 

t884 F. J. Uritten Watch a- Clockm. 87 In common 
watches pins falling out of the *dial feet is a fruitful source 
of trouble. <rx6oo Siiaks. Soun. civ, Vet doth beauty, like 
a * dial-hand, Steal from his figure and no pace perceived. 
1599 Minsheu Sp. Did., KeFoeero..A *diall-maker. 1875 
Lanier Poems, Symphony 157 Each *dial. marked leaf and 
flower-bell. x8aa Lamb Elia, Decay 0/ Beggars, The stand- 
ing *dial-mottos. t886V7oRMELLlr. VonUrOanitzky's Electr. 
in Serv. Man (1890) 804 Of A B C systems where a battery 
is employed to furnish the current, Breguet's *Dia! Tele- 
graph is a good example. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech., *Dial- 
wo'k (HorologyX the motioQ work between tbe dial and 
movement plate of a watch. 

b. Special comb., as dial-less a., without a dial, 
having no dial ; dial-like a., like a dial ; dial- 
lock, a lock furnished with dials, having hands or 
pointers, which must be set in a determinate way 
before the bolt will move; dial-moth, Tortrix 
gnomana (Samouelle, Enlomol. Compcnd. 1819); 
dial-piece - Dial-plate ; dial-plane, the flat- 
surface of a sun-dial ; dial-ring, a finger-ring in 
the form of a ring-dial; dial-wheel (in a watch), 
one of the wheels placed between the dial and 
pillar-plate; dial-writer, a type- writer with 
a dial. Also Dial-flate. 

1865 Athenaum 8 July 49 The 'tower remained *dial-less 
as before. X85X Mavne Reid Scalp-Hunt. i. 10 Where the 
heliantbus turns her *dial-like face to tbe sun. 1659 D-.Pell 
Imtrov. Sea To Rdr., Upon a *Dial-peece of a Clock in the 
Colledge Church of Glocester. 1690 Leybourn Curs. Math. 
699 The number of 'Dial Plains are 25. X703 Moxon Mech. 
Exerc. pio A Dyal Plane is that Flat whereon a Dyal is 
intended: to be projected. 1868 Chambers' Encycl. III. 
531/1 A dial consists of two parts— the stile or gnomon . .and 
the dial-plane. 1877 W. Jones Finger-ring 453 A *dial ring 
consisting of two concentric rings moving one within the 
other. 1727-$! Chambers Cycl. s.v. Watch-work, The •dial- 
wheel . .serves to carry the hand. X883 Pall Mall G. 5 May 
6/2 The last thing in type.writers, cafied a ' *dial writer 

Di al, sb.'~ A name given in commerce to a su- 
perior kind of Kauri gum of a clear pale colour. 

x8m Times 14 July 4/4 Gums, Kowrie .. Dial— pale yel* 
lowish, ^11. 

Dial (dai-al), v. [f. Dial sb.*] 

1. trans. Jig. To measure as with a dial ; to in- 
dicate the degree of. 

x8ax Cam pa ell in New Monthly Mag. I. 10 Experienced 
sensibility is like the gnomon. It measures the altitude 
and dials the light of inspiration. 1839 Uau ev Fcstus (1852) 
201 To teach us how to dial bliss.^ a 1854 Talfourd (Web- 
ster), Hours of that true time which is dialled in heaven. 

2. To survey or lay out with the aid of a dial or 
miner's or surveyor's compass. 

X653 Manix>ve Leati Mines 164 To make inquiry, and to 
view the Rake, To plum and dyal. 1747 lioosoN Miner's 
Did. s. v. Boring, Having exactly dialed it, to the place 
where you would have your Shaft to come through, and 
laid it out at the Day upon the Surface. 1778 W. Prvce 
Min. Comub. 203 Most of our Mines and Adits were dialled 
for in this manner. 1853 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. XIV. t. X53 
To cut the gutters with the plough used by him after being 
dialled out. 

3. To mark as the plate of a dial. 
18x7 [see Dialled phi. a.\ 

Dialatik, obs. £ Dialectic sb.^ 

Dial-bird. [ad. Hindi dahiydl or dahel, the 
native name in Upper India.] An Indian bird 
{Copsiehtts saularts), also called Magpie-robin ; 
hence sometimes extended to ihe genus Copsiehus. 

1738 E. ALais Nat. Hist. Birds III. 17 These Birds were 
brought from Bengali in the year X734, and are called by 
the Natives the Dial-Bird. 181a Smellir & V/oooBuJfon s 
Nat. Hist. XI. 261 The East India bird which the English 
tbal visit tbe coasts of Bengal term the Dial-bird. 1859 
Tennent Ceylon II. vii. vii. 254 The songster that first 
pours forth his salutation to the morning is the dial-bird. 

Dialdane (d3i,se*ld<ftn). Chew. [f. Di-2 + 
Ald(ol + -ane.] ' A compound, C, H H O,, formed 
by the condensation of two molecules of aldol, with 
elimination of one molecule of water*. Hence 
Dialda nio a. in dialdanie acid. 

1839 Watts Diet. Chem. %rd Suppl. 631. 

Dialect (dai-alekt). [a. F. dialecte (16th c in 
Hatz.-Darm.), or ad. L. dialed us, Gr. StdXtfcros dis- 
course, conversation, way of speaking, language of 
a country or district, f. &iti\iyta$at to discourse, 
converse, f. Sta- through, across + \iytiv to speak.] 

1. Manner of speaking, language, speech ; esp. a 
manner of speech peculiar to, or characteristic of, 
a particular person or class ; phraseology, idiom. 

X579 E. K. Ded. to Spenser's Sheph. Cat., Neither, .must . » 
the common Dialect and loaoner of speaking [be] so corrupted 



DIALECT. 

thereby, that [etc.]. 1599 Nashe Lenten Stuffe (1599) 
41 By corruption of speech they false dialect and misse- 
sound it. 1638 Penit. Con/, vii. (1657) 191 Such a dialect 
which neither Men nor Angels understand. 1663 Butlek 
Hud. 1. i. 93 A Babylonish Dialect, Which learned Pedants 
much affect. 1740 J. Clarke Educ. Youth (ed. 3) 172 The 
Lawyer's Dialect would be too hard for him. _ 1805 Foster 
Ess. iv. iv. 163 Naturalized into the theological dialect by 
time and use. 1831 Carlylb S'art. J\'es. til. vii. (1858) 155 
Knowest thou no Prophet, even in the vesture, environment, 
and dialect of this age ? 1857 H. Reeo Led. Eng. Poets 
iii. 87 They lay aside the learned dialect and reveal the 
unknown powers of common speech. 

fig. 1603 Shaks. Mens, for M. i.ii. 188 In her youth 
There is a prone and speechlesse dialect, Such as moue 
men. j86o Emerson Cottd. Life % Behaviour Wks. (Bohn) 
II. 384 The ocular dialect needs no dictionary. 

2. One of the subordinate forms or varieties of a 
language arising from local peculiarities of vocabu* 
lary, pronunciation, and idiom. (In relation to 
modern languages usually spec, A variety of speech 
differing from the standard or literary * language' ; 
a provincial method of speech, as in * speakers of 
dialect \) Also in a wider sense applied to a par- 
ticular language in its relation to the family of 
languages to which it belongs. 

1577 Hanmer A tic. Eccles. Hist. 70 Certain e Hebrue 
dialectes. 1614 Raleigh Hist. IVorld u. 496 The like 
changes are very familiar in the Aeolic Dialect. 1635 
Paoitt Christ ianogr. 73 The Slavon tongue is of great 
extent : of it there be many Dialects, as the Russe, the 
Polish, the Bohemick, the Illyrian . .and others. 17x6 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 5497/1 He made a Speech .. which was answered 
by the Doge in the Genoese Dialect, 1794 S. Williams 
Vermont 200 A language may be separated into several 
dialects in a few < generations. 1841 Elphinstone-//m*. 
Jnd. I. iv. 203 Pali, or the local dialect of Maghada, one of 
the ancient kingdoms on the Ganges. 1847 Halliwell 
Did. Eng. Dialects (1878) 17 The Durham dialect is the 
same as that spoken in Northumberland. 1873 Hale In 
H is Name viii. 71 That dialect of rustic Latin which was 
already passing into Italian. 

b, alirib., as dialed speech, speaker, poems, speci- 
mens. 

f3. = Dialectic sb. I 1. Obs. 

1551 T. Wilson Logike{i$%o) 2 b, Logike otherwise called 
Dialecte (for'thei are bothe one) is an Arte to trie the come 
from the chaffe. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles II. iv. 223 We 
may draw forth the force of this Platonic Argument, in 
Plato's own dialect thus. 16*91 Wood A tit. Oxon. I. 395 He 
had a Tutor to teach him Grammar, and another Dialect. 
1698 J. Frver Acc. E. hid. $ P. 362 [They] teach Aristotle's 
Dialect, and the Four Figures of Syllogism. 

attrib. 1761 Sterne Tr. Shandy IV. 35 The learned .. 
busy in pumping her [Truth] up thro* the conduits of dialect 
induction. 

[Dialect, v. : see List of Spurious Words.'] 
Dialectal (daiale*ktal), a. [f. prec. + -al : 

cf. mod.F. dialectal.] Belonging to or of the nature 

of a dialect. 

1831 For. Q. Rev. VII. 380 We cannot consider them mere 
dialectal variations, # 1834 H. O'Brien Round Towers fret. 
121 It was a mere dialectal distinction, appertaining to the 
court-language . .of the times. 1873 A. J. Ellis President's 
Address in Trans. Philol. Soc. 208 Their historical relations 
[are] considered, and their dialectal differences explained. 
1880 J. E. C. Welloon in Academy 24 July 58 Dialectal 
peculiarities might still creep into the Homeric text. 1885 
Ibid. 29 Aug. # 134/2 August Corrodi's dialectal poetry is re- 
markable for its humour and naturalness. 

Hence DIalectaTity, dialectal quality. 

1864 Furnivall in Reader 22 Oct. 514/2 The dialectality 
or provinciality of the prefixed //. 

Dialectally, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] a. In 

a dialectal manner; in dialect, b. = Dialecti- 
cs lly 1. 

1840 G. S. Faber Regeneration 391 The two have no dia- 
lectally necessary connection. 1890 F. Hall in Nation 
(N. Y.) L. 316/3 An archaism still existent dialectally. 

Dralected, a. nonce-wd. [see -ed 2 .] (In 
comb.) Having or speaking a (specified) dialect. 

1836 E. Howard R. Reefer Iv, The . . cockney-dtalected 
Josh. 

Dialectic (daiale ktik),^.! Forms: 4dialatik, 
5 (dialiticus), dialetike, -yk, dyaletyque, 6 
dialectik(e, 6-7 -ique, 7-9 -ick, 7- -ic. [a. OF. 
dialecliquc, -elique (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad.L. 
dialeclica fern, sing., ad. Gr. 1) ZiaktKTiKij (sc. 
r<X v l) the dialectic art, the art of discussion or 
debate, fem. sing, of dtaXf/cTitcos adj. : see next. 
The L. dialectica was also treated as a neuter 
pi., whence the later Eng. dialectics^ 

1. The art of critical examination into the truth 
of an opinion ; the investigation of truth by dis- 
cussion : in earlier English use, a synonym of Logic 
as applied to formal rhetorical reasoning ; logical 
argumentation or disputation. 

Originally, the art of reasoning or disputation by question 
and answer, | invented ', according to Aristotle, by Zeno of 
Elea, and scientifically developed by Plato, by whom the 
term SiaAexTtKi? was used in two senses, (a) the art of defini- 
tion or discrimination of 4 ideas (b) the science which views 
the inter-relation of the ideas in the light of a single, prin- 
ciple r the good ' ; corresponding broadly to logic and meta- 
physic By Aristotle the term was confined -to the method 
of probable reasoning, as opposed to the demonstrative 
method of science. With the Stoics, rhetoric and dialectic 
formed the two branches of Aovi**?, logic, in their application 
of the term ; and down through the Middle Ages dtatedica 
was the regular name of what is now called 'logic', in 
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which sense accordingly dialectic and dialectics were first 
used in English. 

1382 Wvclif Bible Vxef. Ep. Jerome 68 Job. .determyneth 
alle the Iawes of dialatik, in proposicoun, assumpcoun, etc. 
[a 1400-50 Alexander 1583 (Ashm. MS.) Prestis of be lawe, 
Of dialiticus [v.r. dialeticus], and decre, doctours of aythir.] 
c 1440 Capgrave Life St. Kaih. t. 372 Sche lerned ban be 
liberall artes seuen..The thyrde sciens call bei dialetyk.. 
pe trewth fro be falshed bat techeth for to know. 1481 
Caxton Myrr. 1. viii. 34 The seconde science is logyke 
whiche is called dyaletyque. 1586 T. B. La Primand. 
Fr. Acad, js Dialectike or Logike, which is to learn the 
truth of al things by disputation. 1656 Stanley Hist. 
Philos. v. (1701) 174/2 Dialectick is the Art of Discourse, 
whereby we confirm or confute any thing by Questions and 
Answers of the Disputants. 1865 Grote Plato I. ii. 96 Zeno 
stands announced as the inventor of dialectic . . the art of 
cross-examination and refutation. 1874 W. Wallace Logic 
of Hegel vi. 127 The Platonic philosophy first gave the free 
scientific, and thus at the same time the objective, form to 
Dialectic. 1882 Farrar Early Chr. II. 22 He has nothing 
of the Pauline method of dialectic 1889 Courtney Milt 27 
The Platonic ideal of Dialectic, the giving aod receiving of 
reasons. 

b. Also in pi. form Dialectics (cf. mathematics). 
1641 Milton A nitnadv. 1.(1851) 192 Bishop Downam in his 
Dialecticks will tell you [etc.], 1781 Gibbon Decl. <y F. III. 
Iii. 263 The human faculties are fortified by the art and 
practice of dialectics. 1796 Bp. Watson Apol. Bible 224 
Vou will pardon my unskilfulness in dialectics. 1853 Maks- 
Ves Early /'jKrzV. 336 The diaU:tics of those times afford no 
specimens of reasoning more a'Nte than the examinations of 
the martyrs^ 1873 Dixon Two Queens III. xiv. viii. 1x2 If 
Henry wearied of dialectics. 

2. In modern Philosophy : Specifically applied 
by Kant to the criticism Which shows the mutually 
contradictory character of the principles of science, 
when they are employed to determine objects 
beyond the limits of experience (i.e. the soul, the 
world, God) ; by Hegel (who denies that such 
contradictions are ultimately irreconcilable) the 
term is applied (a.) to the process of thought by 
which such contradictions are seen to merge them- 
selves in a higher truth that comprehends them ; 
and (b.) to the world-process, which, being in his 
view but the thought-process on its objective side, 
develops similarly by a continuous unification of 
opposites. 

1798 Willich Elem. Critical Philos. 65, 3. Of the divi- 
sion of general Logic, into Analysis and Dialectic. 4. 
O. the division of transcendental Logic, into transcendental 
Analysis and Dialectic. 18x9 L Richardson tr. Kant's 
Logic 17 It would become a dialectic, a logic of appear- 
ance . . which arises from a mere abuse of the analytic. 
1838 [F. Haywood] tr. Kant's Crit. Pure Reason 267 
There is therefore a natural and unavoidable dialectick 
of pure reason .. which irresistibly adheres to human \ 
reason, and even when we have discovered its delusion, 
still will not cease to play tricks upon reason, and to 
push it continually into momentary errors. 1856 Ferrier 
Inst. Metaph. iv. x.vi. 134 This reduction, .could not have ' 
been effected upon any principle of psychological strategy. ! 
It is a manoeuvre competent only to the dialectic of neces- | 
sary truth. 1874 W. Wallace Logic of Hegel i. 14 That 1 
dialectic is the very nature of thought, .forms one of the 
main lessons of logic. Ibid. vi. 126 By Dialectic is meant 
an indwelling tendency outwards and beyond. .Dialectic is 
. .the life and soul of scientific progress, the dynamic which 
alone gives an immanent connexion and necessity to the j 
subject-matter of Science. 1880 J. Cairo Philos. Relig. 
viii. 229 An idea which expresses the inner dialectic, the 
movement or process towards unity, which exists in and 
constitutes the being of the objects themselves. 1888 
Watson Philos. Kant 137 Transcendental Dialectic must. . 
be satisfied with bringing to light the illusion in trans- 
cendent judgments, and guarding us against its deceptive 
influence. 

Dialectic (daialcktik), a. and sb.% [ad. L. 
dialectic-US, a. Gr. ZitiktKriKfc of or pertaining to 
discourse or discussion, f. $i&KetcTo$ : see Dialect. 
Cf. mod.F. dialectique.'] 

A. adj. 

1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature .of logical 
disputation ; argumentative, logical. 

1650 B. Discollitnininm 35 If I should read this Dialec- 
tique strainc to my Marc. 1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. 1. ii. i± 
Their several Modes of Philosophizing, both Symbolic, ana 
Dialectic 1843 Glaostone Glean. V.Txxix. 68 A more artful 
and constant resort to dialectic subtleties, 1846 tr. F. Von 
Schlegel's Philos. Hist. 89 This question cannot be settled 
. . by mere dialectic strife. 

2. Addicted to or practising logical disputa- 
tion. 

1832 Carlyle Sari. Res. n. v. (1858) 87 Of which dialectic 
marauder . . the discomfiture was visibly felt as a benefit, 
j 838 Thirlwall Greece II. xii. 138 A metrical vehicle did 
not so well suit Zeno's dialectic genius. 1844 Ibid. VI 1 1. 95 
Engaged in a learned conversation with the dialectic philo- 
sopher Aristoteles. 

3. [f. Dialect + -ic] Belonging to or of the 
natnre of a dialect ; «= Dialectal, 

18 13 W. Taylor Eng. Synonyms (1856) 51 Is it [frodezza] 
a mere dialectic variation oiprudenzal i8«8Whately R/tet. 
in Encycl. Metrop. 303/1 Ao indistinct, hesitating, dialectic, 
or otherwise faulty, delivery. 1850 H. Torrens in Jrnl. 
Asiat. Soc. Bengal 13 Another alphabet, dialectic of the 
Hebrew. 1851 D. Wilson Preh. Ann. II. iv. i. 185 The close 
diabetic affinities between Celtic Scotland and Ireland. 

B. sb? [The adj. used absolutely.] 

A dialectic philosopher, one who pursues the 
dialectic method ; a critical inquirer after truth ; 
a logical disputant. 
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1640 G. Watts tr. Bacon's Adv. Learn. Pref. 25 As for 
Induction, the Dialectiques seem scarce ever to have taken 
it into any serious consideration. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles 
111. 91 Thou caliest a Dialectic one who considers the reason 
of every Being : for he that accurately discerneth things 
is a Dialectic. 1801 Moore Nature's Labels 20 As learned 
dialectics say) The argument most apt and ample For 
common use, is the example. 

Dialectical, a. {sb.) [f. as prec. + -al.] 
1. = Dialectic a. i. 

1548 Gest Pr. Masse 116 Theyr argumentation is nothing 
dialectical. 1656 Stanley Hist. Philos. v. (1701) 164 Speech 
. .Dialectical, used by such as discourse in short questions 
and answers. 1657 North's Plutarch Add. Lives (1676) 39 
Instructed in the Rhetorical, Dialectical, and Astrological 
Arts. 1850 Grote Greece h. lxvii. VIII. 460 Dialectical 
skill in no small degree is indispensable. 1876 A. M. Fair, 
bairn in Contemp. Re%*. June 132 The dialectical pot in 
which ecclesiastical dogma had been cooked. 

b. Belonging to, or of the nature of, dialectic in 
its later philosophical developments of meaning. 

1788 Reio Aristotle's Log.\. § 1. jo6 When the premises 
are not certain but probable only, such syllogisms are called 
dialectical. 1838 [F. Haywooo] tr. Kant's Crit. Pure 
Reason 64 Universal Logic, considered as Or ganon, is always 
a Logic of Appearance, that is, is dialectical. J874 W. Wal- 
lace Logic Hegel vi. 128 The physical elements prove to 
he Dialectical. The process of meteorological action is the 
appearance of their Dialectic. 1877 E. Cairo Philos. Kant 

II. xviii. 633 The Cosmological argument is a nest of dialec- 
tical assumptions.^ 1888 Watson Philos. Kant 289 Pure 
reason is always dialectical^ 

2. = Dialectic a. 2. 

1876 C. M. Davies Unorth. Lond. 356, I entertained 

{>leasant recollections from certain experiences at the Dia- 
ectical Society. 

3. = Dialectal. 

1750 Hodges Job Prel. Disc. (T.) At that time the Hebrew 
and Arabick language was the same, with a small dialectical 
variation only. 1847 Halliwell Did. Pref. (1878) 7 Separ- 
ating mere dialectical forms. 1861 Max Muller Sc. Lang. 
v. 199 A language, not yet Sanskrit or Greek or German, 
but containing the dialectical germs of all. 

B. sb. Dialectic sbj 1. 

ai$zg Skelton Replyc. 96 In your dialecticall And prin- 
ciples sillogisticall If ye to remembrance call. 

Dialectic ally, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] 

1. By means of dialectic ; in dialectic fashion ; 
argumentatively, logically. 

1665 T. Goodwin Filled iv. the Spirit (1867) 458 You may 
argue . . dialectically or with probability. 169a South Serm. 
(1718) IV. 51 He discoursed, or reasoned dialectically. 1847 
Grote Greece 1. xxxvii. (1862) III. 331 Discussed dialecti- 
cally, or by reasonings expressed in general language. 1878 
Huxley in N. Amer. Rev. CXXVII. 48 The most reverend 
prelate might dialectically hew M. Comte in pieces. 

2. As regards dialect ; = Dialectally. 

1868 G. Stephens Runic Mon. I. 86 A rune rhay dialecti- 
cally.. vary in power, according to locality. 1884 R. S. 
Poole in Encycl. Brit. XVII. 641/1 Two coins, differing 
dialectically in their inscriptions, were found in the Tigris. 

Dialectician (dai^alekti'Jan). [a. Y.dialeclicictt 
(Rabelais, i6lh c), f. L. dialeclic-us Dialectic a. : 
see -iciAN.] 

1. One who is skilled in dialectic ; a master of 
argument or disputation ; a logician. 

a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais 111. xix. 155 According to the 
Dialecticians, a 1751 Bolingbroke Author, in Relig. xli. 
(R-), An art that, .might help the subtile dialectician to op- 
pose even the man he could not refute. 1791 S. Parr Seq. 
to Print. Paper (R.), The great poetical dialectician 
[Dryden]. 1827 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) I. iv. 218 The 
terseness or lucidity which long habits of literary warfare 
..have given to some expert dialecticians. 1851 Longp. 
Gold. Leg. vi. 73 For none but a clever dialectician Can hope 
to become a great physician, a 1862 Buckle Civiliz. (1869) 

III. v. 287 They were acute dialecticians, and rarely blun- 
dered in what is termed the formal part of logic 

2. A professed student of dialects. 

1848 Clough Bothie f Lindsay the ready of speech, the 
Piper, the Dialectician. .Who in three weeks had created a 
dialect new for the party. 1882 Miss Powley in Trans. 
Cumbld. I Vest mid. Antiq. Soc. VI. 272 However well 
established [his] opinion among dialecticians may be. 

Bialecticism (daiale-ktisiz'm). [f. Dialectic 
+ -ism.] The characteristic tendency or influence 
of dialect. 

j888^4^^//<y 14 Jan. 27 Dialecticism, pboneticism, ellipsis. 

Dialectics, sb. pi. : see Dialectic sb. 1 b. 

Di'alectitze, v. rare. [f. Dialect + -ize.] 
trans. To make into a dialect, or make dialectal. 

1883 G. Stephens S. Bugge's Stud. N. Mythol. 23 It has 
even had time to become dialectized. 

Dialectology (daialektp'lodgi). ff. Gr. 
Af/tro-y Dialect + -logy.] The study of dia- 
lects ; that branch of philology which treats of 
dialects. 

1879 Presidents Ad dr. Philol Soc. 32 Materials for the 
dialectology of a single province. 1888 Sweet Eng. Soutuis 
Pref. 12 The obscure and tortuous paths of Old English 
dialectology. 

Hence Dialeetologer, Dialec to'logist, one 

versed in dialectology ; Dialectolo'gical a., per- 
taining to dialectology. 

1879 President's Addr. Philol. Soc. 32 A dialectological 
introduction. 1881 Athenxnm 23 Apr. 554/3 The county 
[Cornwall] presents to the dialectologer two varieties of an 
English dialect. 1883 A. M. Elliott in A tner. Jrnl. Philol. 

IV. 490 The dialectologist must be fastidious indeed who 
would jiot be satisfied with this extraordinary mass of 
material. 
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Di-alcctor. rare- 0 , [f. Dialect + -on.] 

1847 Craig, Dialector, one learned in dialects. Hence In 
mod. Diets. 

Diale'Ctual, <*• rare, [irreg. f. Dialect; cf. 
effect, effectual] « Dialectal. 

1854 K. O. Latham Native Races Russian Emp. 256 
Diateclual varieties increase as we go westwards. 1856 
Kirro & Alexanihcr Oct. Bibt. Lit* (1863) 188/2 Dialectual 
varieties of pronunciation, 

Dialer, Dialing : sec Dialled Dialling. 

Dialetiko, «yk, obs. forms of Dialectic. 

Dialist (daralist). [f.DiAL sb.* +-IST.] Amakcr 
of dials ; one skilled in dialling. 

1651 T. Stirrup (title), Ilorometria; or the Complete 
Pianist. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 346 Helps to 11 young 
Dyalist for his more orderly and quick making of Dyals. 
1776 G. Campbkll Philos. Rhet. (1801) 1. Iatrod., Thearclit* 
tcct, the navigator, the dialist. 

Di-a'lkalamide. Chem. See Pi- 2 and Alka- 

L AMIDE. 

1866 E. Frankland Leet. Notes Chem. Stud. 375 Secon. 
d.iry and tertiary monalkalamides, dialkalamides, and trial- 
katamides, are known. 

|| Diallage 1 (daiice'lad^?). Rhet. [mod.L. dial- 
lage y a. Gr. btaMayfj interchange, f. StaKKay- aorist 
stem of hui\\oL(f(jtiv to interchange, f. &ta through, 
across + dKX&co'av to change, make other than it 
is, f. dKkos other.] 

A figure of speech by which arguments, after 
having been considered from various points of view, 
nre all brought to bear upon one point. 

1706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey). 1831 Crayons from Commons 
44 And when a whole diallage was rear'd, Chagrined he 
found that no one member cheer'd. 

Diallage * (dai-SlAls). A/in. [a. F. diallage \ 
f. Gr. fiakXayj (see prec), named by Hatiy 1801, 
from its dissimilar cleavages.] A grass-green 
variety of pyroxene, of lamellar or foliated struc- 
ture: formerly applied more widely to similar 
minerals, such as hypersthene, bronzite, etc. 

1805 R. Jameson Char. Min. II. 605 Smaragdite, Saus- 
sure .. Diallage, Hauy. i8ix Pinkrrton Petral. I. 353 
Metallic diallage, from Saxony. 1865 L'Estrangp. Yachting 
round \V. Eng. 222 Some Serpentine is permeated by veins 
of golden diallage. 1879 Rutley Stud. Rocks x. 121 Some 
of the so-called diallages belong rather to enstatite than to 
pyroxene, since the crystallisation is rhombic 

attrib. 1843 Portlock Geol. air Hypersthene .. passes 
into a greyish-green diallage, and, with a greenish felspar, 
forms the very beautiful diallage rock of those localities 
[ Athenry). 1855 J. D. Forses T our A/t. Blanc xi. 337 The 
boulders here seemed to be gabbro or diallage rock. 

Hence Diallaglo (daialje'd^ik), a. [F. dialla- 
gique\ Diallagotd (d^ae'lagoid), a., containing or 
resembling diallage. 

1847 Craig, Diallagic. 1879 Rutley Stud. Rocks x. 125 
The diallagic augite sections are broad. Ibid. x. 13a The 
diallagoid augite of Boricky. 

Dialled (dai-ald),///. a. [f. Dial sbl or v. + 
-ed.] Measured or marked by a dial. 

1817 T. L. Peacock Melincourt III. 50 The careless hours 
. . Still trace upon the dialled brass The shade of their un- 
varying way. 1 89 1 W. Tuck well Tongues in Trees 145 
Six hours to toil, the rest to leisure give, In them— so say 
the dialled hours — live. 

t Drallel. Obs.- 0 . [ad. Gr. $«t\Xr/Xoy through 
one another.] (See quot.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr, s.v„ As parallels are lines running 
one by the other without meeting : so Diallels are lines which 
run one through the other, that is, do cross, intersecate, or 
cut. I Hence in Bailby, Ash, etc]. 

II Diallelon (daialrtfun). Logic. [mod.L. f. 
Gr.oV aKK-qXojv through or by means of one another: 
sec prec] Pefinition in a circle, i.e. definition by 
means of a term which is itself defined by the de- 
fined word. 

1837-8 Sir W. Hamilton Logic xxiv. (i860) II. 17 The 
ancients called the circular definition by the name of 
Diallelon, as in this case we declare the dejinitnm and the 
definiens reciprocally by each other (Si' aAAijAcuf). 

HDiallelus (daialrltfs). Logic. [mod.L. f. 
Gr. (t/xSitos) fodXArjAos reasoning in a circle : sec 
prec. (In mod.F. diallcle.)] Reasoning in a circle ; 
i.e. endeavouring to establish a conclusion by 
means of a proposition which is itself dependent on 
the said conclusion. 

1837-8 Sir W. Hamilton Logic xxvi. (i860) H. 51 The 
proposition which we propose to prove must not he used as 
a principle for its own probation. The violation of this rule 
is called the Orbisvel circulus in demonstrando, — dial Ictus, 

Hence Dtalle*lous a,, involving reasoning or 
defining in a circle. 1" aiod. Diets. 

Dialler, dialer (daralai). [f. Pial sW + 
-eu *.] One wbo makes a survey of mines by the 
aid of a * dial * or compass. 

1747 IIooson Miner's Diet. Riij, This Roofing .. if done 
by a skillful Dialer, and by a Dial that he is acquainted with 
.. is certain enough. 1778 W, Prvce Min. Comub. 204 In 
the same manner the Dialler takes his second measurement. 

Dial-less, Dial-like: see Dial sbJ 8 b. 

Dialling, dialing (dai-alirj), vbL sb. [f. Dial 
sbA and v. + -ino I.] 

1. The art of constructing dials. +b. The 
measurement of time by a dial (obs.). 

1570 Dee Math. Pre/. 37 Horometric ..in Engtishe, may 



be termed Dialling. 1593 Fale (title). The Art of Dialling ; 
teaching an easie and perfect way to make all kinde of 
Dialls vpon any plaine plaite, howsoeuer placed. 1703 
Moxon Mech. Exerc. 307 These Rules of adjusting the 
Motion of the Shaduw to the Motion of the Sun, may be 
called Scientifick Dyalling. 17*7-5" Chambers CycL, Dial- 
ling, the art of drawing sun, moon, and star .dials, on any 
given plane, or on the surface of any given body. 1837 
Whewell Hist, induct. Sc. (1857) I. ia2 Another result of 
the doctrine of the sphere was Gnomonickor Dialling. 
2. The use of a 1 dial* or compass in underground 
surveying. 

1670 Sir f. Pettus Fodittce Regalis a He is directed to- 
ward the Shaft by a Needle toucad with a Loadstone, the 
using whereof is called Dialling. 1778 \V. Prvce Min. 
Comub. ao2 Dialling is requisite in almost every shaft. 

f3. concr. Apparatus of the nature of dials, rare. 

1756 Nugent Gr. Tour I. a$8 A handsome garden, in 
which there is a variety of dialling. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as dialling-globe (see 
quot.) ; dtalling-acale, graduated lines on rulers, 
the edge of quadrants, etc., to facilitate the con- 
struction of dials ; dialling-sphero, a variety of 
dialling-globe. 

1666 Collins in Rigaud Corr. Set. Men (1841) II. 46a A 
dialling scheme of Mr. Foster's. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey*, 
Dialling.Globe, an Instrument made of Brass or Wood, 
with a Plane fitted to the Horizon, and an Index particu- 
larly contrived to draw all sorts of Dials, and to give a clear 
demonstration of r that Art. 1767 Phil. Trans. XVII. 389 
A new Method of constructing Sun-Dials . . without the 
Assistance of Dialing Scales. 

Diallogito : see Dialogue. 

Di-a-llyl. Chem. [Di-2.] a. sb. The organic 
radical allyl in the free state, C g H, t - C s H s . C 3 H 8 ; 
see Allyl. b. at/rib. and Comb. Containing two 
equivalents of allyl. 

1869 Ro$coe Elem. Chem. 389. 1880 E. Cleminshaw tr. 
Wnrtj Atomic Th. 265 Free allyl or diallyl, has doubled 
its molecule. 

Dialogic (d3ialp-d3ik), a. [ad. med.L. dialo* 
gic-us, a. Gr. dia\oyitc6s, f. 610X0705 Dialogue : see 
-ic. In mod.F.dialogique (18th c.)] Of, pertaining 
to, or of the nature of dialogue; sharing in dialogue. 

1833 Thirlwall in Philol. Mus. II. 560 The dialogic form 
had not then become so indispensable with Plato. 1850 
Black ie Aeschylus I. Pref. 44 The iambic or dialogic part 
of ancient tragedy. 1886 Harper** Mag. Sept. 642 Several 
dialogic personages. 

Dialogical (doialHsikal), U- as P rcc - + 
-al.] =^prec. 

1601 Deacon & Walker (title), Dialogicall Discourses of 
Spirits and Divels. 1611-51 Burton Anat. Mel. it. ii. 111. 
(1651) 258 That dialogicall disputation with Zacharias the 
Christian. 1880 E. Oppert Forbid. L. Pref. 9 For the sake of 
a more vivid description, especially in the dialogical parts. 

Hence Dialo'grio&lly, adv. 

1766 Golds m. Vic. \V. vii, If you are for a cool argument 
. .are you for managing it analogically or dialogical I y ? 
Dialogism (dMtre'lcKl.siz'm). [ad. L. dialo- 
gismus the rhetorical figure (see sense i\ a. Gr. 
SiaKoyiGftos balancing of accounts, reasoning, con- 
versation, debate, f. 8ia\oyt(to0ai to Dtalogize : 
see -ism. In F. dialogisme ( 1 557 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. Rhet. The discussion of a subject under the 
form of a dialogue, to the personages of which the 
author imputes ideas and sentiments. 

1580 Fulke Retentive 306 (T.) His foolish dialogism is a 
fighting with his own shadow. [1589 Puttenham Eng. 
Poeue in. xix. (Arb.) 243 This manner of speech is by the 
figure Diaiogismus, or the right reasoner.] 1609 R. Ber- 
nard Faithfull Shephtard 67 Dialogisme .. is, when a 
question is made, and forthwith readily answered, as if two 
were talking together. 1659 D. Stokes Twelve Minor 
Proph. Pref7(L.)> Enlarging what they would say. .by their 
dialogisms and colloquies. 

2. A conversational phrase or speech ; a Dia- 
logue, spoken or written. 

i6»3 Cockeram Eng. Diet. 11, A Talking together .. Dia. 
logisme. 1647 Trapp Comtn. Matt. xxv. 37-9 Not that there 
shall be then any such dialogism (say divines) at the last 
day. 1651 /. ife Father Sat-pi (1676) 74 Such Dialogisms as 
these past betwixt them. i8a» Blacfnu. Mag. XI. 444 Byron 
will never write a traeedy, though he sent ten dialogisms to 
the Albemarle-street Press. 

3. Logic. A term introduced for a form of argu- 
ment having a single premiss and a disjunctive 
conclusion. 

The kind of argument is as follows : ' A B is an unimagin- 
ative man ; therefore either he is not a true poet, or true 
poets may he men without imagination/ The name implies 
a parallelism to the syllogism. 

1880 C. S. Peirce Algebra of Logic in Amer.Jml. Math. 
III. ao In this way any argument may he resolved into 
arguments, each of which has one premiss and two altern- 
ative conclusions. Such aa argument, when completed, 
may be called a Dialogism. 

Dialogist (d3i,arl6dj5ist). [ad, L. dialogista, 
ad. Gr. bia\oyi<rrqs t f. StdXoyos; see Dialoqde 
and -1ST : in F. dialogiste (17th c). See also 

DlALOGUIST.] 

1. One who takes part in a dialogue ; one of the 
personages in an imaginary dialogue. 

a 1677 Barrow Sernt.Wks. 1686 II. 114 The like doth Cicero 
[assert].. in the person of bis Dialogists, 1761 Sterne Tr. 
Shandy III. xxxvit, The dialogist affirmeth, That a long 
nose is not without its domestic conveniences also. 1847 
Db Quincey Milton v. Sou they \Vks. XII. 176 The two dia- 
logists are introduced walking out after breakfast. 



2. A writer of dialogues, 

a 1660 Hammond Wks. II. 93a (R.) II we will believe the 
dialogic'* reasonings. 1711 Shakteso. Charac. (1737) 1 1 1, 
v. ii. 392 The Characters, or Personages, employ'd by our 
new orthodox Dialogists. 1839 Maginn in Eraser's Mag. 
XX. 371 llie doctor had never read the Greek dialogist. 

Dialogistic (daiil^i stik^ a. [ad. Gr. iia- 
Ao7«7Ti*oy of or for discourse : sec prec. and -ic.] 
Having the nature or form of dialogue ; taking 
part in dialogue ; argumentative. 

1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles II. tti. 9a In their disputes or 
Dialogistic ratiocinations. 1881-3 Schaff Encycl. Relig. 
Kuotul. II. 1 390 The form of the book |Malachi] is dialo- 
gistic,— an assertion of the prophet followed by an excuse 
of the people, which in turn is refuted. 



Dialogi'Stical, a. [f. prec.+-AL.] -prec. 
1715 M. i)avie* A then. Brit. I. 185 Two dialogist ical 
conjurers, with their dramatick enchantments, change the 
scene. 

Dialogrstically, adv. [f. prcc. + -ly2.] 
In dialogistic fashion ; in manner of a dialogue. 

a 1654 J. Richardson On Old Test. 449 (T.) In his pro- 
phecy he [Malachi] proceeds most dialogistically. 

Dialogite (d^iiae'lSd.^ait). A/in. Erron. dfall-. 
[Named by Jasche abont 1 8 1 7 from Gr. StaXoyff 
'doubt, selection' : see -ite.] A rose-red carbonate 
of manganese ; a synonym of rhodochrosite. 

i8»6 Emmons Min. 315 Dialogite. 1835 Shbfaro Min. 
134 Diallogite. 

Dialogize (dai,arl6d3;>iz), v. See also Dialo- 
GUIZE. [mod. ad. Gr. iiaXoYi^aOai to converse, 
debate, f. tt&Xoyos Dialogue; in F. dialogiser, 16- 
17th c. : see -ize.] intr. To converse, discuss, or 
carry on a dialogue (with). Hence Dia*logizing 
vbl. sb. and pth a. 

1601 Deacon & Walker Spirits A> Divels To Rdr. 12 This 
dialogizing manner of dealing. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles II. 
iv. 402 Plato . . brings in Socrates dialogising with young 
Alcibiades. 1689 Col. Rec. Pennsytv. I. 254 He did not 
think it was their work to dialogi/e with any man without 
dores. 1854 Lowell Lett. (1894) 1. 211 In them also there 
arc dialogizing and monologizing thoughts, but not flesh 
and blood enough. 

DialogOUS (daitaeiogas), a. rare. [f. L. dia- 
log tts, Gr. o"«iAo7-os Dialogue + -ous.] Of or be- 
longing to dialogue ; in quot. • dialogue-writ- 

1737 Fielding Hist. Reg. Ded., The iniquitous surmises 
of a certain anonymous dialogous author. 

Dialogue (d3i al/»g v , sb. Forms : 3-7 dialoge, 
(4 dialoke, -logg, -log), 5-6 dyalogue, 6- dia- 
loguo. [a. F. dialoge (131b c. in Hatz.-Darm.), 
mod.F. dialogue, ad. L. dialogus, Gr. 81(^070$ con- 
versation, dialogue, f. fkaktytaOat to speak alter- 
nately, converse : see Dialect.] 

1. A conversation carried on between two or more 
persons ; a colloquy, talk together. 

(The tendency is to confine it to two persons, perhaps 
through associating dia. with di- : cf. monologue.) 

140X Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 109 To make with the a dia- 
logge, I holde it bot wast. 1509 Fisher Fun. Serm. Cttss 
Richmond Wks. (1876) 289 A dyalogue, that is to saye a 
comynycacyon betwyxt .. Martha, and our sauyour Jhesu. 
1599 Shaks. Much Ado 111. i. 31 Feare you not my part of 
the Dialogue. 1749 FiELnisc Tom Jones VI. xvi. ii, A 
short dialogue.. then passed between them. 1865 Dickens 
Mut. Fr. 1. ix, Bella had closely attended to thi* short 
dialogue. 

b. (without//.) Verbal interchange of thought 
between two or more persons, conversation. 

c 153* Dewes Introd. Fr. (in Palsgr. 1052* By way of dya- 
logue bet wen e the lady Mary & her servant Gyles. 1595 
Shaks. John 1. i. 201 In Dialogue of Complement. 1651 

*« r • it ... ..... I n . ^ T»I r.,... 



Horses' Lev iath. 11. xxv. 133 To enter into Dispute, and 
Dialogue with him. 1715 Pope Odvss. xv. 532 So passed 
in pleasing dialogue away The night. 1859 Geo. Eliot 



A. BedcZj That is the great advantage of dialogue on horse- 
back ; it can be merged any minute into a trot or canter. 
2. A literary work in the form of a conversation 
between two or more persons. 

a 1225 Ancr. R.jt t>is beoS sein Gregories wordes, in his 
dialoge. c 1315 E. E. Allit. P. B. 1157 Danyel in his 
dialotcez devysed sum tyme. 14911 Dives ft Paup., Here 
endith a .. dyalogue of Diues & pauper. ai$y Pol. 



piled, in praise of the Owle and the Cuckow? 1751 Johnson 
Rambler No. 156 r 7 Tragedy was a Monody .. improved 
afterwards into a dialogue by the addition of another speaker. 
1838 Thirlwall Greece IV. 275 Plato, in one of his dia- 
logues, introduces Anytus as vehemently ofTended with 
Socrates. 1883 Temperance Mirr. Mar. 63 Uncle Job's 
Theory, A Dialogue [between 5 persons! 

b. (without //.) Literary composition of this 
nature; the conversation written for and spoken 
by actors on the stage ; hence, in recent use, style 
of dramatic conversation or writing. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie 1. xi. (Arb.) 41 Others who 
..bymaner of Dialogue, vttered the priuate and familiar 
talke of. .shepheards, heywards and such like. 1656 Stanley 
Hist. Philos. v. (1701) 174/a The Writings of Plato are by 
way of Dialogue. 1779-81 Johnson L. P., Smith Wks. I L, 
468 The diction, .is too luxuriant and solendid for dialogue, 
1829 Lytton Disowned 98 Your book is very clever, but it 
wants dialogue. i8it Elthinstone Hist. /nd. I. 283 The 
plots are generally interesting ; the dialogue lively, i860 
Grove Diet. Mus. II. 531/1 [la Ope'ra cotntque\ the denoue- 
ment is happy, and the Dialogue spoken. 



DIALOGUE. 

1 3. Such a composition set to music for two or 
more voices. Obs. 

1653 J. Playford {title). Select Musical Ayres and Dia- 
logues. 1657 I. Gamblb (title), Ayres and Dialogues to be 
sung to the Theorbo- Lute or Bass Viol. 1659 — (title) (in 
Grove Diet. Mus. X. 580) Ayres and Dialogues for One, 
Two, and Three Voices. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as dialogue- author ; -novel, 
-piece, -writer ; dialogue- wise adv., in the form 
of a dialogue. 

1561 Veron (title), The Hvntynge of Purgatorye to Death, 
made Dialogewysc. x6xa Woooall Surg: Mate Wks. (1653) 
19* Explained Dialogue wise, betwixt the Authour and a 
Military Surgeon. 17x1 Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) III. 317 
The form or manner of our dialogue-author. 173a Fielding 
Covent Ganl. Trag. Prolegom., A Tragedy is a thing of 
five acts, written dialoguewise. X768 Footb Devil on a 
Sticks 111. Wks. 1799 II. 280 A kind of circulating library, 
for the vending of dialogue novels, 1783 Hist. Miss Balti- 
mores I. 211, 1 will write it dialogue fashion. x86i J. M. 
Neale in Lit. Churchman Vll. 375/1 It is a poem written 
dialoguewise. 

Dialogue (dsratyg), v. [f. prec. sb. ; cf. F, 
dialoguer (1717 in Hatz.-Darm).] Hence also 
Di'alogued ppl. a., Draloguing vbl. sb. 

1. inir. To hold a dialogue or conversation. 

1607 Shaks. Timon 11. ii. 52 Var. How dost Foole ? Ape. 
Dost Dialogue with thy shadow ? 1685 Trial of H. Cornish, 
etc. 28 You must not stand to Dialogue between one another. 
X741 Richardson Patnela II. 45 Thus foolishly dialogued I 
with my Heart. 1817 Coleaioge Biog. Lit. (1882) 286 
Those puppet-heroines for whom the showman contrives to 
dialogue without any skill in ventriloquism. 1858 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gt. I. iv. v. 426 Much semi-articulate questioning 
and dialoguing with Dame de Roucoulles. 
b. trans/, and Jig. 

X628 Earlb Microcosm., Tobacco-seller (Arb.) 59 "Where 
men dialogue with their noses, and their communication is 
smoak. x8ga Sat. Rev. 18 June 709/2 With oboe obbligato 
dialoguing now with sopranos, now with tenors. 

f 2. trans. To converse with. Obs. 

1699 F. Bugg Quaker ism Exposed 9 To dialogue the 
Bishops, and call them Monsters. Ibid. 27 The Quakers 
dialogu'd tbe Bishops. 

3. To express in the form of a dialogue ; to 
furnish with dialogue. 

1597 Sha.ks. Lover's Compl. 132 And dialogu'd for him 
what he would say. 1781 Mad. D'Arqlay Diary May, 
Our conference grew very grave . . I have not time to dia- 
logue it. x83s Academy 16 May 356 A tale full of human 
interest, brightly dialogued. 1887 Co?itemp. Rev. May 717 
The prodigious skill of his dialogued argumentation. 

Dialoguer (daratygar). rare. [f. prec. +■ -er 1 .] 
One who takes part in a dialogue ; = Dialo- 
gist 1. 

1879 G. Meredith Egoist 1. xvii. 314 A polished whisperer, 
a lively dialoguer, one for witty bouts. 

Dialoguist (dsi-aVgist). [f. Dialogue sb. + 
-1ST.] A writer of dialogue ; = Dialogist 2. 

X739 Eliz. CAaTEHtr. Algarottion Newton's Philos. (1742) 
II. 60 The Aioliau Dialoguists. 1888 Pall Mall G. 3 July 
11/1 The whimsical dialoguist of the Happy Islands. 

Di alogui ze, v. ? Obs. : see Dialogize. [f. 
as prec. + -izk.] inir. To take part in dialogue ; 
to converse. Hence Dralogurzing vbl. sb. 

1599 Bronghtons Lett. xii. 42^ Euripides and Menander, 
Socrates and Epicurus dialoguisingand conferring together. 
X603 Harsnet Pop. Impost, xxiii. x66 Upon questioning 
and Dialoguizing with the Devil, a i6i9_Fotherby Atheom. 
1. xii. § 3 (1622) 126 These interlocutorie and dialoguising 
dreames. 

Dral-plate. [f. Dial j<M + Plate.] The face- 
plate of a dial ; spec, (in Clock-makmg) the sheet 
of metal, glass, etc. on the face of which the hours, 
etc. are marked ; = Dial sb. 1 4. 

1600 Loud. Gaz. No. 2603/4 A little Gold Watch with 
a white Enamell Dial-Plate, made in France. X78X Cowper 
Conversation 380 The circle formed . . Like figures drawn 
upon a dial-plate. 1816 J. Scott Vis. Paris (ed. 5) 63 
Niches . . in which different . . names might be slid . . in 
the same way as the ever-changing days of the month are 
slid into tbe dial-plates of our clocks. 1840 Carlyle Heroes 
iii. (1858) 263 His characters are like watches with dial-plates, 
of transparent crystal. 

fig. 1829 Lytton Disowned 59 Every stroke upon the 
dial-plate of wit was true to the genius of the hour. X836 
Emerson Nature, Lang. Wks. (Bohn) II. 153 The visible 
world . . is the dial plate of the invisible. 

b. A graduated plate used with a lapidary's dial. 

1875 Urb Diet. Arts III. 42 A needle .. marks by its points 
the divisions on the dial-plate. 

Dialxrric, a. Chem. [f. Di- 2 + Al(loxan) + 
Uric] In dialuric acid, C 4 N 2 H 4 0 4 , an acid ob- 
tained by hydrogenizing alloxan, which crystallizes 
in needles, and forms, with metals, salts called 
Dlaltrrates. Hence Dlaltrr amide, the primary 
amide in which the replacing radical is that of 
dialuric acid. 

X845 G. E. Dav tr. Simon y s Anim. Chem. 1. 60 On treating 
alloxan with sulphuretted hydrogen, we obtain . . dialuric 
acid. 1856 Watts tr. Gtnelin's Chem. X. 158 Dialurate of 
Potash. Deposited on mixing a potash-salt with aqueous 
dialuric acid. 1868-77 Watts Diet. Chem. V. 958 Dialuric 
and uric acids may be regarded as tartroa-ureide and 
tartron-diureide respectively. 

Dialy- (daisali), ad. Gr. 5iaAt>-, stem (but not 
regular combining form) of hiakv**w to part asun- 
der, separate, used as the first element in many 
botanical terms, with the sense of * separated \ or 
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* non-united ; . Synonymous terms are usually found 
in Apo- and Poly-. Thus Dialycarpel (-kaupel) 
[see Cabpel], 'an ovary or fruit with ununited 
carpels ' Syd. Soc. Lex. Dlalycarpous (-kaupas) , a. 
[Gr. Kopn6s fruit], having tbe carpels distinct. 
Dlalypetalous (-pe'tabs) a., having the petals dis- 
tinct. Dialyphyllous (-fr las) a. [Gr. <pv\\ov a leaf], 
having the leaves distinct. So Dialy se*palous, 
Dlalysta-minous adjs., having the sepals, the 
stamens, distinct. 

1849 Henfrey Rudim. Bot. (1858) xoo More correctly 
called dialypetalous, with the petals distinct. 1859 C 
Dresser Rudim. Bot. 346 It is said to be apocarpous . . or 
dialycarpous. 1866 Treas. Bot., Dialyphyllous, the same 
as Polysepalous. x88o Gray Struct. Bot. vi. § 5. 244 Dialy- 
petalous (used by Endlicher) has the same meaning, poly- 
petalous. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Dialyphyllous, having 
separate leaves. Ibid., Dialy sepalous, having the sepals 
distinct; same as Polysepalous. Ibid., Dialy stammous, 
having separate, distinct stamens. 

Dralyrsable, -zable, a. [f. Dialyse v. + 
-able. So F. dialysable.} Capable of separation 
hy dialysis. In mod. Diets. 

Dialysate (dai]je*liz#). Chem. [f. Dialtse + 
-ate J .] That portion of a mixture that remains 
after dialysis. 

1867 J. Attfield C/ietn. (1885) 811 The portion passing 
through the septum is termed the diftlrsate, the portion 
which does not pass thrbugh is termed the dialysate. 

Dialysa:tor. Chem. rare. [f. Dialyse, with 
L. agent-snffix -alor.] » Dialyser. 

189X Daily News 16 Jan. 2/3 It does not belong to the 
group of so-called toxalbumins, as it can withstand high 
temperatures, and in the dialysator passes quickly and easily 
through the membrane. 

Dialyse, -ze (dai'alaiz), v. Chem. [f. Dialy- 
sis, after analyse.'] trans. To separate the crys- 
talloid part of a mixture from the colloid, in the 
process of chemical dialysis. 

1861 Graham in Phil. Trans. 186 The mixed fluid to be 
dialysed is poured into the hoop upon the surface of the 
parchment- paper. Ibid. 205 The solution is the more dur- 
able the longer it has been dialysed. 1885 A. W. Blvth 
in Leisure Hour Jan. 23/1 Salt dialysed through the walls 
into the distilled water. 

Hence Di'alysed ppl. a., that has undergone the 
process of dialysis ; dialysed iron, a soluhle ferric 
hydroxide, prepared by dialysis, used in medicine. 
Di alysing vbl. sb. and ///. a. 

1867 [see Dialytic \\ 1875 H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 
96 Dialyzed Iron.. is a clear, neutral, nearly tasteless, dark- 
red liquid, prepared by dialy zing a solution of the chloride 
of iron. 1884 W. G. Stevenson in Pop. Sc. Monthly XXIV. 
771 Membranes possessing dialyzing power. 

Dialyser,-zer (dDi abizw). Chem. [f. Dialyse 
+ -er An apparatus for effecting dialysis ; a 
vessel formed of parchment «or animal membrane 
floated on water into which the crystalloids pass 
through the membrane, leaving the colloids behind. 

1861 Graham in Phil. Trans. 186 The # vessel described 
(dialyser) is then floated in a basin containing a considerable 
quantity of water. x86x N. Q. j Dec, The Dialyser, in- 
vented by Thomas Graham, Esq., F.R.S., Master of" the 
Mint, is an Apparatus for effecting Chemical Analysis by 
means of Liquid Diffusion. 1863-72 Watts Diet. Chem. 1. 
316 A sheet of this parchment stretched on a hoop of thin 
wood or gutta percha forms a very convenient dialyser. 
1864 H. Spencea Biol. 1. 20 Combined substances between 
which the affinity is feeble, will separate on the dialyzer. 

Dialysis (dai|3e*lisis). PL dialyses. [a. Gr. 
Sta\v(ri$ separation, dissolution ; f. 8ia\v€tv to part 
asunder, f. 8ta- through, asunder + Ave iv to loose.] 

f 1. Rhet. a. A statement of disjunctive proposi- 
tions, b. « Asyndeton. Obs. 

1586 Day Eng. Secretary 11. (1625} 98 Dialisis, a separa- 
tion of one thing from another, both being absolved by a 
severall reason, in the nature of a Dilemma, as thus. . If you 
remember it, 1 have said enough, if not, my wordswill not 
provoke you. 1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie HI. xix.(Arb-) 
230 A maner of speach [Dialisis f or the Dismembrerl not so 
figuratiue as fit for argumentation, and worketh not vnlike 
the dilemma of the Logicians. 1823 Crabb Technol. Diet., 
Dialysis, (Rhet.). .i.e. asyndeton, a figure of speech in which 
several words are put together without being connected to- 
gether by a conjunction, as vent, vidi. vici. 

f 2. Gram. -Diuresis i. Obs. 

I 7 2 7*S I Chambers Cycl. } Dialysis, io grammar, a charac- 
ter consisting of two points" placed over two vowels of 
a word, which would otherwise make a diphthong ; but are 
hereby parted into two syllables. As in Mosaic. x8x8 E. 
V. Blomfield tr. Malthiaf's Gram. (1829) d. xlviii, 'E€A7r€Ta 
is not a dialysis of ^Airero but comes from eeKnofiai. 

f3. Med. Dissolution of strength. Obs. 

i8>3 Crabb Technol. Diet., Dialysis, .a dissolution of the 
strength, or a weakness of the limbs. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex. , 
Dialysis, an old term for weakness of the muscles of the 
limbs. 

4. Path. Solution of continuity. 

x8xx Hooper Diet., Dialysis, a solution of continuity, or 
a destruction of parts. 

5. Chem. A name given by Graham to a process 
of separating the soluble crystalloid substances in 
a mixture from the colloid by filtration through 
a parchment membrane floating in water. 

x86x Graham in Phit. Trans. 186 It may perhaps be al- 
lowed me to apply the convenient term dialysis to the 
method of separating by diffusion through a septum of 
gelatinous matter. 1864 Reader 22 Oct. 516 {heading), On 
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the Detection of Poisons by Dialysis. 1878 Foster Phys. 
11. i. 194 By dialysis it may be still further purified. 

como. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 197 
Place the filtered brine in a bladder or vessel of the pre- 
pared dialysis-parchment. 

Dialytic (daialrtik), a. [ad. Gr. IlqXvtik6% able 
to dissolve, f. did\vros separated, dissolved, f. 5ta- 
\vuv : see Dialysis.] 

1. Chem. Of the nature of or pertaining to chemi- 
cal dialysis. 

1861 Graham in Phil. Trans. x86 The most suitable of all 
substances for the dialytic septum appears to be the com- 
mercial material known as vegetable parchment or parch- 
ment paper. ^ 1867 J. Attfield Chem. (1885) 8x3 Dialysed 
iron or dialytic iron. 1876 Catal. Sci. A pp. S. Kens. Mns. 
§ 2546 Experiments on absorption and dialytic separation of 
gases by colloid septa. 

f2. Med. 'Relating or pertaining to dialysis 
(sense 3) ; relaxing.* Syd. Soc. Lex, 1 883. Obs. 

3. Geol. and Min. (See quot.) 

1877 A. H. Green Phys. Geol. iii. $ 1. 93 Those derivative 
rocks, which have been formed not by the mechanical wear 
and tear of pre existing rocks, but by the chemical decom- 
position of their constituents, are sometimes called Dialytic. 

4. Math. Of or pertaining to the differentiation 
of equations by the process of dissolution descrihed 
in the quotation. 

1853 Svlyester in Phil. Trans. CXLIII. 1. 544 Dialytic. 
If there be a system of functions containing in each term 
different combinations of the powers of the variables in 
number equal to the number of the functions, a resultant 
may be formed from these functions, by, as it were, dissolv- 
ing the relations which connect together the different com- 
binations of the powers of the variables, and treating tbem 
as simple independent quantities linearly involved in the 
functions. The resultant so formed is called the Dialytic 
Resultant of the functions supposed ; and any method by 
which the elimination between two or more equations can 
be made to depend on the formation of such a resultant is 
called a dialytic method of elimination. 

5. Dialytic telescope : a telescope in which achro- 
matism is effected by means of two lenses separated 
and placed at some distance from each other. 

1846 E. West tr. Peschel 's Elem. Physics II. X36 Prof. Litt- 
row of Vienna in 1827 . . proposed that the telescope should 
be fitted up with its proper object glass of crown glass ; and 
that a flint glass lens, of much smaller diameter, should be 
placed at a proper distance behind the former, to counteract 
the prismatic dispersion of the rays. The name of dialytic 
telescopes was given to these instruments. 

Dialytically, adv. [f. Dialytic + -al + -lt. 2 ] 
By way of dialysis; by the dialytic method of 
elimination in mathematics. 

X873 G. Salmon Higher Plane Curves 29 The actual 
elimination of A is easily performed dialytically. 

t Dialyton. Rhet. Obs. [L., a. Gr. rb 5ta- 
\vrov, subst. use of Sid\vros : see Dialytic.] m 
Dialysis i b. 

1657 J. Smith Myst. Rhet. 182 Dialyton .. is all one with 
Asyndeton. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Dialyton, a Rhe- 
torical Figure, when several Words are^ put together with- 
out any Conjunction Copulative. 17a! in Bailey. 

Diamagnet (daisamae'gnet). [f. Dia- pre/. 1 
+ Magnet ; cf. next.] =Diamagnetio sb. 

1864 in Webster. 1871 Tvnoall Fragm. Sc. (1879) I. 
xiii. 380 Each man walking over the earth's surface is a 
true diamagnet. 

Diamagnetic (daiiamaegne'tik), a. and sb. [f. 

Gr. 8ta-DJA-pref. 1 through, across + Magnetic. 

Introduced by Faraday in 1846, first as sb., and then as 
adj.l 

A. adj. 

1. Of a hody or substance : Exhibiting the pheno- 
mena of Diamagnetism; the opposite of magnetic 
or paramagnetic. 

A diatnagnetic substance in tbe form of a bar or the like, 
when suspended freely and exposed to magnetic force, takes 
an equatorial position, i. e. at right angles to the lines of 
the force ; a paramagnetic (or magnetic) substance takes an 
axial position, i.e. in the direction of those lines. 

1846 Faraday Exper. Res. in Electr. in Phil. Trans. I. 
49 § 2318 The metals which are magnetic retain a por- 
tion of their power after the great change has been effected, 
or in what might be called their diamagnetic state. 1849 
Mrs. Somerville Connect. Phys. Sc. xxxiii. 369 Substances 
affected after the manner of bismuth [when suspended 
between the poles of an electro-magnetl are said to be dia- 
magnetic. 1863-78 Watts Diet. Chem. 1 II. 777 The same 
body may appear magnetic or diamagnetic, according to 
the medium in which it is placed. 1893 Supplt. to Lightning 
7 Jan. 9 Diamagnetic substances are those through which 
magnetic effects are transmitted less readily than through air. 

2. Belonging or relating to diamagnetic bodies, 
or to diamagnetism. 

1846 Faraday Exper. Res. Electr. in Phil. Trans. I. 26 
§ 2270, As 1 have ca lied air, glass, water, etc diamagnetics 
(2149), so I will distinguish these lines by the term diamag- 
netic curves, both in relation to and contradistinction from 
the lines called magnetic curves. 1851 H. Mayo Pop. 
Superst. (ed. 2) 190 Od-force, which its discoverer now holds 
to dc the same with the diamagnetic influence. 1855 H. 
Spencer Princ. Psychol. (1872) I. 1. iv. 69 Altering the 
direction of diamagnetic polarity in metals. 

B. sb. A body or substance exhibiting the phe- 
nomena of Diamagnetism. 

1846 Faraday Exper. Res. Electr. in Phil. Trans. 1. 2 
§ 3149 By a diamagnetic, 1 mean a body through which 
lines of magnetic force are passing, and which by their 
action does not assume the usual magnetic state of iron or 
loadstone. Ibid. 3 § 2152 A piece of this glass, about two 
inches square and 0-3 of an inch thick, naving flat and 
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polished edges, was placed as a diamagnetic between the 
poles. 1871 Tynhall Fragm. Sc. (1879) 1. xiii. 375 The 
body used lo excite this diamagnetic. 

Diamagnetically, adv. [f. prec. + -al + 
•LY 2 .] In the manner of a diamagnetic body, or 
of d iamagnetism. Also Jig. 

1850 Giove Corr. Phys. Forces (ed. a) 88 Their optic axis 
point s diamagnetically or transversely to the lines of mag- 
netic force. 1871 Tylor Prim. Cult. II. 388 The influence 
of the divine Sun. .still subsists as a mechanical force, acting 
diamagnetically to adjust the axis of the church and turn 
the body of the worshipper. 

Diamagnetism (dDi^margnetiz'm). [f.DtA-i 
+ Magnktism, after diamagnetie.] a. The pheno- 
mena exhibited by a class of bodies, which, when 
freely suspended and acted on by magnetism, take 
up a position transverse to that of tbe magnetic 
axis, i.e. lie (approximately) east and west ; the 
force to which these phenomena are attributed ; 
the quality of being diamagnetic. b. That branch 
of the science of magnetism which treats of dia- 
magnetic bodies and phenomena. 

1850 \V. Gregory Lett. Anim. Magnetism p. xv. He doea 
indeed propose to include under the genera! term Magnetism 
two forms of it ; viz. Paramagnetism . . and Diamagnetism. 
1854 J. Scofff.sn in Orr's Circ. Sc. Chem. 273 The. .begin- 
ning of the science of dia-magnetism. 1873 Watts Fownes' 
Chem.{eA. 11)88 Diamagnetism must be regarded as a force 
distinct from magnetism. 1877 Lr CosraElem. Geol. {1870) 
184 Apparent diamagnetism of cleaved states under certain 
conditions. 

Diamagnetize (dai&margnetaiz), v. [f. Dia- 1 
+ Magnetize, after diamagnetic] trans. To render 
diamagnetic ; to cause to exhibit diamagnetism. 

1877 Miller & McLrod Elem. Chem. 1. (ed. 6) 677 The 
bismuth bars . . will become demagnetized. 

Hence Dlama^gnetixa-tion, the action of dia- 
magnetizing, or condition of being diamagnetized. 
In mod. Diets. 

Diamatgnetcrmeter. [f. Diamaonet'ism) 

+ Gr. phpov, after magnetometer] An instrument 
for measuring diamagnetic force. 

1886 Wormell tr. Von Urbanitzk/s Elect, in Serv. Man 
(1890) 180 Weber constructed an instrument, the diamag- 
netomeier, by means of which he measured tho magnetic 
moment of bismuth. 

Diamand(e, -mant, -maund(e, etc., obs. ff. 
Diamond. 

Diamantiferous (dai&m&nti-feras), a. [f. 
after mod.F. diamantiftre, f. F. diamant Diamond : 
see «PER0U8.] Diamond-producing. 

1878 in Academy 14 Sept.. The diamantiferous sands of 
the valleys. 1880 Clerke in Eraser's Mag. 82a The dia- 
mantiferous districts of Brazil. 

Diamantine (daiamavntin), a. and sb. [a. F. 
diamant in (16th c. In Ltttre*), f. diamant Diamond : 
sec -ine.] * A. adj. 

1. Consisting of, or of the natnre of, diamond ; 
containing or producing diamonds. 

i6osTiMMsOK<rr.«7. 1. xii. 49 Thathe might reduce the 
more pure and ethereal! mercury . . into a christalline and 
dyamantine substance. 1676 Phil. Trans. XI. 755 Iron- 
hooks, with which they fetch out the Diamantin»oar. 1817 
Montgomery Pelican J si. ix. 149 Day after day he oierced 
the dark abyss. .Till he had reach'd its diamantine floor. 

+ 2. Hard as diamond, adamantine. Obs. 

1591 Sylvester DuBartas 1. iv. (1641)35/2 Destinies hard 
Diamantine Rock, a 1649 Drumm.jof Ha wth. P oetns Wks. 
(1711) 29 Doors of eternity, With diamantine barrs. 
B. sb. 

1. A preparation of adamantine or crystallized 
boron, used as a polishing powder for steel work. 

1884 F. J. Britten Watch * Clockm. 86 A name may be 
removed from an enamel dial by gently nibbing it with 
a little fine diamantine 00 the point of the finger. 1880 
fbid., Diamantine, a preparation of crystallized boron much 
esteemed as a polishing powder for steel work. 

2. ? A fabric with diamond-shaped pattern. 

1831 East Anglian 21 Feb. (in Quern 19 May 1883), Cor- 
deretts, diamantines, chiveretts. 

tDia'mber. Diarm. Obs. Also diambro, 
diambar. [a. F. diambre, in med.L. diambra : see 
DtA-2 and Amber.] An old stomachic and cordial 
containing ambergris, musk, and other aromatics. 

1558-68 Wards tr. Alexis' Seer. 10 a, He made her also 
eate the confection of Diamhre. 1608 Middleton Mad 
World 111. ii, Mixed in a stone or glass mortar with the 
spirit of diamber. 

Diamesogamous (dal&mes^g&mas), a. Bot. 
[f. Gr. It&iieoov the intervening part (f. through 
+ fxho-t middle) + y&fi-os marriage + -ous.] Of 
flowers : Fertilized by the intervention of some 
external agency, as that of insects or the wind. 

[1883 D'Arcy Thomfsom tr. Mailer's Fertit. Flowers u 
Plants which require external aid to bring their reproductive 
elements together are termed ' Diamesogamae'.l 

Diametarily, erroneous f. Diametrally. 

Diameter (daijarmftoA Also 4-6" diaraetre. 
[a. OF. dia-, dyamelre (13th c. in Littr<h mod.F. 
diametre), ad. L. diametrus, -os, a. Gr. Siafxcrpos 
(sc. ypawi line) diagonal of a parallelogram, dia- 
meter of a circle, f. 5t<i through, across + pfrpov 
measure.] 

1. Geom. A straight line passing through the 
centre of a circle (or sphere), and terminated at 
Vol. III. 
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each end by its circumference (or surface). Hence 
extended to a chord of any conic (or of a qnadric 
surface) passing through the centre ; and further, 
to a line passing through the middle points of a 
system of parallel chords (or through the centres 
of mean distances of their points of Intersection 
with the curve), in a curve of any order, b. The 
Diagonal of a parallelogram, (obs.) c. gen. 
A line passing from side to side of any body 
through the centre. 

1387 Trf.visa Ifigdtn (Rolls) VH. 71 J>e dyameter [of 1 a 
fieure [is] be lengest even lyne bat is devysed bcrynne, take 
who bat may. 1551 Records Pathiv. Knowl. 1. Def., And all 
the lines that bee drawen crosse the circle, and goe by the 
centre,are named diameters. 1551 — Cast. Knowl. (1556) 18 
Euery right lyne that passetb from side to syde in a globe, 
and toucneth the centre, is aptely called a diameter. 1635 
N. Carpenter Geog. Del. t. v. 110 AH the Diameters of the 
world concurre, and cut one tbe other in the Center. 1660 
Harrow Euclid t. Def. xxxvi, In a parallelogram, when a 
diameter .. [is] drawn. i7»6-7 Swift Gulliver n. iv. 129, 



I paced the diameter and circumference several times. 1706 
Mutton Math. Diet, s.v., Diameter ; of any Curve ', is a right 
line which divides two other parallel right lines, in such 



manner that, in each of them, all the segments or ordinates 
on one side, between the diameter ana different points of 
the curve, are equal to all those on the other side. This is 
Newton's sense of a Diameter. But, according to some, a 
diameter is that line, whether right or curved, which bisects 
all the parallels drawn from one point to another of a curve. 
1831 R. Knox Cloanet'sAnat. 35 The Thorax., is measured 
by means of certain ideal lines, named its diameters, which 
pass from the sternum to the vertebral column, or from 
one side to the other. All the diameters are greater below 
than above. 1885 Lruorsdorf Cremona's Proj. Geom. 217 
If any number of parallel chords of a conic be drawn, the 
locus of their middle points is a straight line . .Thk straight 
line is termed the diameter of the chords which it bisects, 
t d. Jig. ? Central line, axis. Obs. 

c 1430 Lvdg. Balade our Ladie (R.), O stedfast diamelre 
of duracion That fewe feres any lime might thou finde For 
none to him was founden halfe so kinde. 

2. The transverse measurement of any geometrical 
figure or body ; the length of a straight line drawn 
from side to side through the centre, esp. of a circle 
or body of circular, spherical, or cylindrical form ; 
width ; thickness. 

c 1391 Chaucer Aslrol. it. 8 38 Let this pyn be no lengere 
than a quarter of the diametre of thi compas. 1557 RacoROE 
IVhetst. iv. b, A Gonne of sixe inches diameter in the mouthe. 
a 1635 Corbet Poems 19a The just proportion Of the dia- 
meter and circumference. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exert. 273 
A Chimny, whose Diameter between the Jambs is eight feet. 
1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VI 11. too [A wasp] boring a 
hole.. not much wider than the diameter of its own body. 
181 a-6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. Art I. 312 The power and 
the weight will balance each other, when the power bears the 
same proportion to the weight that the diameter of the axis 
bears to the diameter of the wheel. 1868 Lockver Elem. 
Astron. ii. (1879) 39 The diameter of the Sun is 853,380 miles, 

t b. ellipt. with numeral expressions : =0/ r (such a) dia. 
meter, or =/» diameter (4 a). Obs. 

1663 GERaiaa Counsel 69 Balls twelve inches Diameter. 
17x8 Laov M. W. Montacu Let. to Ctsss Bristol 10 Apr., 
The dome . . is said to be one hundred and thirteen feet 
diameter. 1815 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 19: Some 
. . were not more than 3$ inches diameter. 

C. Geom. Tbe length of the diagonal of a paral- 
lelogram, (obs.) fd. Arith. A number that is 
the square root of the sum of the squares of the 
two factors «f a Diametral number (and hence | 
may be represented by the diagonal of a rectangle 
whose sides are proportional to these factors, the 
rectangle itself representing the 'diametral num- 
ber'). Obs. 

1557 Recoroe IVhetst. Dj, 17 is the diameter to that 
diametralle number iao [=8X 15]. Ibid., 5 is the diameter 
of that platte forme. 

e. Arch. The transverse measurement of a 
column at its base, taken as a unit of measure- 
ment for the proportions of an order. 

1604 Drayton Oivle 629 Of Columnes the Diameters doth 
tell. 1 717-51 Chambers Cycl. s. v. , Diameter of a Column, 
is its thickness just above the base. From this the module 
is taken, which measures all the other parts of the column. 
Diameter 0/ the Diminution, is that taken from the top of 
the shaft. Diameter of the Swelling, is that taken at the 
height of one-third from the base. i84*-7* Gwilt Archtt. 
111. 1. 5 3556 Vitruvius in this order [the Tuscan] forms tbe 
columns six diameters high, and makes their diminution one 
quarter of tbe diameter. 1850 Leitch Mutter's Anc. Art 
5 54 The columns in the temple of Ephesus were eight 
diameters high. 

£ . As a unit of linear measurement of the mag- 
nifying power of a lens or microscope. (Cf. also 
quot. 1605 in 4 a.) 

1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, First Visit Wks. (Bohn) II. 

3 His microscopes, magnifyiog two thousand diameters. 

g. Whole extent from side to side or from end 
to end. 

1602 Shaks. Ham. iv. i. 4* [Slanderl, whose whisper o er 
the world's diameter, As level as the cannon to his blank, 
Transports his poison*d shot, e 1645 Howell Lett. I. vi. 
xxxvtiL 261, I have traversed tbe Diameter of France more 
than once. 

+ 3. The diametrical or direct opposite; con- 
trariety, contradiction. Also ellipt. - in diameter 

4 b. Obs. 

«579 J* Stdbrrs Gating Gulf A v, What a diameter of 
religion were it for vs dwelling among Christians, to admit 
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from ouer sea, the som of men in manager 1661 Glanvill 
Vanity of Dogmatising 76, 1 shall not undertake to main- 
tain the Paradox, that stands diameter to this almost 
Catholic opinion. 

4. Phrases. /// diameter, a. lit. in sense 2 (with 
numerals, etc.) : In measurement across through the 
centre ; in width or thickness. (Formerly also in 
the diameter.) 

1577 Drz Relat. SHr. t. (1659) 356 A trunk of fire, which 
. . seemeth to be 4 loot over tn the Diameter. 166$ Phil. 
Trans. 1. 60 It would magnifie but 600 timet in Diameter. 
a 1 710 Addison Italy (r.\ The bay of Naples ..lies in almost 
a round figure of about thirty mites in the diameter. i8<8 
Hogg Veg. Kintd. 110 The fruit hangs from the tree [baobab] 
by a stalk two feet long and an inch In diameter. 

+b. Diametrically, directly (with words denoting 
opposition *or contrariety) ; in direct opposition. 
[After Gr. \k Ziaphpov avructTaBai to lie diametri- 
cally opposite.] (Usually Jig.) Also (in lit. sense) 
by a diameter. Obs. (Cf. Diametrical 2, 2 b.) 

1543 Traheron Vigo's Chirurg. vi. i. 181 By flebothomie 
on the contrary syde by a diameter. 1598 B. Jokson Ev. Man 
in Hum. iv. vii, To come to a publike schcole . . it was 
opposite (in diameter) to mv humour. 1643 Milton Divorce 
11. xai. (1851) xaa To hinder .. those deep and serious re- 
gresses of nature . . is in diameter against both nature and 
institution. 1643 Sir T. Brownr Reiig. Med. 1. f 3 To stand 
in diameter and swords point with them. Ibid, l | 51 It is 
not worthy to stand in diameter with Heaven. 

+ c. In a diameter : in a direct line, directly. 
Obs. (Cf. Diametrically 3.) 

a 1681 J. Lacy Sir H. Buffoon t. Dram. Wks. (1875) aa8 
Deriving our pedigree in a diameter from the best blood of 
Europe. 

Hence Dia-metered a. f of a (specified) diameter. 

1707 Sloane Jamaica I. 57 A two or three inch long dia* 
meter'd broad woody pedestal. J bid. 63 A foot diameter'd, 
large, broad, roundish root. 

t Biameterly, adv. Obs. rare. [f. prec. + 

-LY 2 ] =DlAMETllICALLY 2 D. 

1603 Florio Montaigne III. ix. (163a) 560 Libertie and idle- 
nesse . . are qualities diameterly contrary to that mysterie. 
1633AMES Agst. Cerem. it. 518 So diameterly contrary to it. 

fDia'meter-wise, adv. Obs. ~prec. 

1600 W. Vauchan Direct. Health (1633) 133 Being dia- 
meter-wise repugnant to our Makers commandment. 

Diametral (doi, arm Aral \ a. and sb. [a. OF. 
dyametral (14th c. in Godef. Suppl. ; mod.F. diame- 
tral) , ad. med.L. diametralis, f. diametrus Dia- 
meter: see -AL.] A. adj. 

1. Of or relating to a diameter ; of the nature of 
or constituting a diameter. 

Diametral plane : (a) Geom. a plane passing through the 
centre of a sphere or other solid ; (b) Cryst. a plane pass- 
ing through two of the axes of a crystal (see Diametric 1). 

IS55 Eden Decades 6 An other Ilande . . whose Diametral 
sydeextendynge frome the Eastc to the weste, they iudged 
to bee a hundretb and fyflie myle. 1668 CuLrEFPER & Colk 
Barthot. Anat. 11. Hi. 90 The Diametral wideness of the 
lower Belly. 1676 Moxon Print Lett. 46 Through this 
Circle draw a ..Diametral line, 1833 Herschel Astron. 
iii. 151 In tbe orthographic projection, every point of the 
hemisphere is referred to its diametral plane or base. 1865 
W. S. Alois Elent. Solid Geom. vi. (1886) 85 The locus of 
the middle points of a system of parallel chords of a surface 
is called the diametral surface of the system. 1877 H uxlev 
Anat. Inv. Anim. iii. 162 The diametral folds of the oral 
aperture. 1881 Maxwell Electr. 4 Magn. 1. 1a A diameter 
of an ellipsoid and its conjugate diametral plane. _ 

t b. Forming, or situated in, a straight line. Obs. 

1594 Blundevil Exere. m. I. xv. (ed. 7) 307 When the 
Sunne, the Earth, and the Moone be met in one seHe dia- 
metrall line. 1647 H - More Song of Soul u 1. xlvii, The 
Sunne and Moon combine, Then they're at ods in site 
Diametrall. . , 

+ 2. Arith. Diametral number : one that is the 
prodnct of two factors the snm of whose squares is 
a square. (Cf. Diameter 2 d.) Obs. 

Thus 3 2 + 4 2 =5 s ; then 3X4 = 12 is a diametral number. 

1 w RaCORDR IVhetst. C iv b. 1674 J eake A rith. (1696) 
jToDiametral numbers . . are produced as Oblongs, by mul- 
tiplying their proper parts together. Ibid. 1 8r All Diametral 
Numbers do set forth a Plaia Rectangled Triangle, having 
all 3 Sides known. 

to. ** Diametrical 2. Obs. 

1628 Donne Serm. IxxiL 776 There is not so direct and 
Diametrall a contrariety between the Nature of any Sinne 
and God, as betweene him and Pride. 1641 Lo. J. Dicav 
Sp. in Ho. Com. 21 Apr. xi, I see the best Lawyers in dia- 
metrall opposition. 1666 Sancroft Lex Ignea 22 Your own 
Oppositions direct and Diametral tn God. 1768 Life Sir 
Earth. Safsknll I. 56 The genius of pleasure is a diametral 
contradiction to the spirit 01 trade and commerce. 
fB.^. Obs. 

1. A diametral line, diameter. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus iii. 56 The incession or 
locafl motion of animals is made . . by decussative diametral*, 
Quincunciall Lines and angles. 1676 Moxon Print Lett. 47 
Through the Diametral c t d t draw another Diametral line. 

2. A diametral number: see A. 2. 

1674 jRAKE^riM.{i6o6) 184 If 540. or 43a, etc. be Dia- 
metrals, then 54,000 and 43i*<» he the like. 

Dia metrally. adv. [f. prec. + -ly 
1. In the way ot a diameter ; in a line passing 
through the centre. 

[i486 Eh. St. Albans, Her. Firb, The lawiste parte ex- 
tendys to the lawist parte of the shelde dyametralit[er).J 
1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie it. (Arb.) m Ouerthwart and 
dyametrally from one side of the circle to the other, a 1638 
Meoe Vierv AJxk. Wks, v. 917 Which Beasts are here said 
to be ' in the midst of the Throne ' and 1 round about the 

40* 
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Throne that is, diametrally placed round abont the Throne. 
1882 Proctor in Longm. Mag. Dec. 193 Meteoric streamers 
extending apparently diametrally from the sun. 

f 2. Directly, in a straight line. 06s. (Cf. Dia- 
metral 1 b.) 

1604 E. G. D'Acosta's Hist. Indies 1. 6 When as the 
roundnesse of the earth opposeth itselfe diametrally betwixt 
her [the moon] and the sunne. x6i6 Marlowe Faust, iv. 
73 Let thy left eye be diametrally [Q. 1604 diametanly] 
fixed on my right heel. 

t3. a. lit. = Diametrically 2 a. 06s. 

1563 Fulke Meteors (1640) 376 The center, .of the Rayne- 
bow is Diametrally opposite to the center [of the Sun], 
1594 Blunoevil Exerc. lit. 1. xv.(ed. 7) 307 The Moone [is] 
said to be diametrally opposite to the Sunne. .When a right 
line drawne from the Center of the Sunne, to the Center of 
the Moon, passeth thorow the Center of the earth. 165a 
Gaule Magastr. 4 a, There are yet in Heaven two Stars 
Diametrally opposite one to the other. 

fb.fig. = Diametrically a b. 06s. 

c 153a Dewes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 1077 Coldenes and 
drinessc.ben diametrally opposite and contrary to hete 
and moisture. 1630 Prynne A nti-Armin. 2 Diametrally re- 
pugnant to the anciently established. .Doctrine. 1647 Cud- 
worth Serin, on 1 S. John\\. 3-4 One that should encourage 
that, .which is diametrally opposite to God's. .Being. 

Diametric (daiame'trik), a. [ad. Gr. Siapc- 
rpucos, f. Si&fxcTpos Diameter : see -ic.] 

1. Relating to or of the nature of a diameter ; 
diametral. 

1868 Dana Min. Introd. (1880) 20 By a diametric plane 
or section . .is meant a plane passing through any two of the 
cry st allographs axes. 

2. Of opposition or the like: =--Diametkical 2. 

j8o2 H. Martin Helen of Glenross IV. 51 She is . .the dia- 
metric reverse of her sister Lady Clavington. 1886 J. A. 
Alois in Academy 3 July 2/2 The diametric, the irreconcil- 
able, discord between James Hinton and 'Church teaching*. 

Diametrical (daiame'trikal), a. [f. as prec. 

+ -AL.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a dia- 
meter; passing through or along a diameter; 
diametral. 

1553 Eden Treat. Neive Ittd. Ep. to Rdr. (Arb.) 10 They 
were . . antipodes, walking feete to feete one agaynste the 
other, almost as directly as a diametrical lyne. 1615 Mark- 
ham Pleas. Princes, Angling lii. (1635) 16 He should have 
knowledge in proportions of all sorts, whether Circular, 
square, or Diametncall. 1730 A. Gordon Maffd 's Amphith. 
291 The diametrical Passage following cross-ways. 1864 H. 
Spencer Illustr. Univ. Progr. ite A current proceeding in 
a diametrical direction from the equator to the centre. 

2. Of opposition or the like : Direct, entire, com- 
plete (like that of two points on a circle at opposite 
ends of a diameter: cf. Diameter 4 b). Usually^. 

1613 Jackson Creed 11. 221 The Diametricall opposition 
betwixt the spirit of God and the Spirit of the Papacie. 
1642 Fuller Holy <$■ Prof. St. in. xx. 207 The East and 
West Indies. .whose names speak them at diametricall op- 
position. 1753 Smollett Cf. Fathom (1784) 29/1 Advice 
improperly administered generally acts in diametrical oppo- 
sition to the purpose for which it is supposed to be given. 
1874 H. R. Reynolds John Bapt. iv. § 1. 247 The dia. 
metrical difference between the Talmud and Christianity. 

f b. Directly or completely opposed, either in 
natnre or result. 06s. 

1647 Saltmarsh Sparkl. Glory (1847) 117 \Vhen Christians 
are under several forms and administrations, and these 
diametrical, or opposite to each other. 1670 G. H. Hist. 
Cardinals 1. il 55 The two profest diametrical Enemies of 
those virtues, a 1734 North Exam. 1. ii. § 31 (1740) 46 
The Revolution was very quick and diametrical. 

tc. qnnsi-adv. = Diametrically 2. 06s. 
1653 J. Chetwinh Dead Speaking id Such diametrical op- 
posite effects .. from the same cause. 

Diametrically, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] 

1. In the manner or direction of a diameter ; 
along the diameter ; straight through. 

1695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth tit. i. (1723) 137 The 
Vapour, .cannot penetrate the Stratum diametricaty. 1794 
T. TAVLoa Pausanias III. 95 Its breadth, measured dia- 
metrically, may be conjectured to be about four cubits. 
1826 Scott Mai. Malagr. i. 53 This true course cannot 
always be followed out straight and diametrically. 1889 
Natures Nov. 13 The molecules, which he represents dia- 
metrically. 

2. In the way of direct or complete opposition. 
Usually with opposite, opposed, contrary : Directly, 
exactly, entirely, completely. (Cf.prec. 2.) a. lit. 
of physical opposition. 

c r64S Howell Lett. (1650) 1. 1. xxvii. 44 Two white keen, 
pointed rocks, that lie under water diametrically opposed. 
i7a6 tr. Gregory*s Astron. I 13 This Planet will not always 
attend the Sun, but sometimes be diametrically opposite to 
it. 1870 R. M. Ferguson Electr. 32. These points are not 
diametrically opposite each other, 
b. fig. (The usual sense.) 

1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter ii. 10 Vice cannot consist 
with virtue, because it is diametrically opposite. 1672 
Clarendon Ess. Tracts (1727) 241 That men of equal learn- 
ing . . integrity and . . piety, should differ so diametrically 
from eachother. 1799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 397 It 
is diametrically contrary to the genius of the British con- 
stitution. 1856 FaoUDE Hist. Eng. 1. 118 That the positions 
of England and Spain toward the papacy would be diame- 
trically changed. 1872 Minto Eng. Prose Lit. 1. i. 51 Two 
kinds of emotion . .diametrically antagonistic. 

+ 3. Directly, in an exact line (with) ; in the way 
of complete agreement. 06s. rare. 

i56i Sir H. l r ane's Politics 6 My Judgement runs dia- 
metrically with his. 
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f Diamictonic (dai&rniktp'nik), a. and s6. 
Min. 06s. [f. Gr. HiaftiKrSs, vbl. adj. from 5ia- 
fttyvvvai to mix up (cf. pifcrSs, f. fAiyvvvni) J 
after plidonic, etc.] Applied by Pinkerton to a 
1 domain ' or division of minerals consisting of 
various substances intimately combined, b. as s6. 
A mineral belonging to this 'domain*. 

x8n Pinkerton Petral. I. Introd., The remaining six 
domains, derived from circumstances or accidences, are.. 
8. The Diamictonic, or rocks in which the substances are so 
completely mingled, that it is difficult.. to pronounce which 
preponderates. 1814 Edin. Rev. XXIII. .73 The gross 
error which led to the foundation of the eighth Domain, 
or the Diamictonic as it is entitled. Ibid. 74 Forming an 
essential character in a system of Diamic tonics. 

Diamide (daramaid). Chem. [f. Di- 2 + 
Amide.] An amide formed on the type of two 
molecules of Ammonia, the hydrogen of which is 
replaced partly or wholly by one or more acid 
radicals. 

1866 E. Frankland Led. Notes Chem. Stud. 374 The 
diamides may be regarded as derived from two molecules 
of ammonia. 

Diamrdo-. Chem. [Di- 2 + Amido-.] Having 
two atoms of hydrogen replaced by two of the 
radical Amidogen NH 2 , as Diamido-6e'nzene 
C 6 H 4 (NH 2 ) 2 . 

1880 Friswell in Sec. of Arts 446 We have thus produced 
diamidobenzene. 

Diamrdogen. Chem. See Di- 2 and Ami- 
dogen. 

1887 Athenaeum 9 July 57/2 The preparation oi a new 
compound of nitrogen and hydrogen .. He [Curtlus] terms 
it hydrazine or diamidogen. It has the composition ex- 
pressed by the formula NaHi. 

Diamine (daramain). Chem. [f. Di- 2 + 
Amine.] An amine, or compound derived from 
two molecules of ammonia the hydrogen of 
which is replaced partly or wholly by one or more 

basic radicals, as Ethene-diamine jJh* j ^ 2 H ** 

1866 E. Frankland Led. Notes Chem. Stud. 367 The 
diamines are formed by the coupling together two atoms of 
nitrogen in two molecules of ammonia. 1869 Roscoe Elem. 
Chem. 362 Ethylene diamines are volatile bases obtained 
by acting with ammonia on ethylene dibromide. 

Diammo-, Biammonio-. Chem. SeeDi-2 2 , 
Ammo-, Ammonio-. 

1873 Watts Fownes* Chem. {ed. 11) 424 The Diammonio- 
platinous and Tetrammonio-platinic Compounds. Ibid., 
These tetrammonio-platinous compounds may also be re. 
garded as salts of diammoplatoso-diammonium. 

Diamond (daramand, dai-mand), sb. Forms : 
a. 4-5 dia-, dyamriwnte, 4-6 -maunt, 5-6 dya- 
mant, 5-7 diamant ; /3. 4-5 dia-, dya-,-maund(e, 
-mawnde, -mounde, -mownde, 4-6 -mand(e, 
5 dyamonde, -mount, -monthe, deamond(e, 
5-6 dyamont(e, diamonde, 5-7 dyamond, 6 
diamont, -munde, 6- diamond ; 7, 7 dimond, 
8 di'mond. [ME. diamant, -aunt, a. OF. dia- 
mant ( = Pr. diaman, Cat. diamant, It. diamajito, 
OHG. demant), ad. late L. diamas, diamant-em 
(med.Gr. om/idVrt), an alteration of L. adamas, 
^antem, or perh. of ils popular variant adimant-em 
(whence Vt.adiman,a2iman,ayman, O^x.a'imanl), 
app. under the influence of the numerous technical 
words beginning with the prefix Dia-, Gr. $ta~. 

The differentiation of form in late L. was probably con- 
nected with the double signification acquired by adamas 
of 'diamond' and 'loadstone' (see Adamant); for, in all 
the languages, diamant with its cognates was at length 
restricted to the gem, as aimant was m F. to the loadstone. 
In English the dyatnaund and adamannd are distinguished 
from and opposed to each other £1400 in Maundevile. ed. 
1839, xiv. 161, ed. Roxb. Soc. xvii. 80; but adamant long 
retained the double sense of late L. adamas : thus Sher- 
wood, 1623, has 1 An Adamant stone, (F.) aimant, diamant, 
catamite, Pierre mariniire.' See Adamant. 

The a of the middle syllable has tended to disappear since 
the 16th c, as shown by the spelling dCmond, dimond. 
Sheridan and other early orthoepists recognize the dissyl- 
labic pronunciation, but most recent authorities reckon 
three syllables. In Shakspere the word is more frequently 
a trisyllable ; but it is very generally dissyllabic in Pope, 
Thomson, Young, Cowper, Keats, and Tennyson.] 

I. 1. A very hard and brilliant precious stone, 
consisting of pure carbon crystallized in regular 
octahedrons and allied forms (in the native state 
usually with convex surfaces), and either colourless 
or variously tinted. It is the most brilliant and 
valuable of precious stones, and the hardest sub- 
stance known. 

Diamonds are commonly cut in three forms, called Tasle, 
Rose, and Brilliant : see these words. Plate diamond, 
Point diamond, scratch diamond', see quots. 1834, 1880, 
1883. 

a 131a in Wright Lyric P. v. 23 A burde in a bour ase 
beryl so bryht, Ase diamaunde the dere in day when he is 
dyht. c 1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 1289 Of fyne Rubyes and of 
dyamauntz [v.r. dyamanntis, diamantx], 11400 Maundev. 
(Roxb.) xvii. 79 Men fyndez dyamaundes gude and hard 
apon be roche of be adamaund in be see. c 1475 Sqr. loive 
Degre 844 in Ritson Romances III. 180 Wyth dyamondes 
set and rubyes bryght 1501 Bury Wills (Camden) 87 A ryng 
w* a dyamond therin. 1533 Eden Treat. Newe Ind. Tahle 
(Arb.) 12 Of the Adamant stone, otherwise called the Dia- 
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mant. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VT, in. i. 61 My Crowne is in 
my heart, not on my head : Not deckM witb Diamonds, 
and Indian stones. X607 — Tinton 111. vi. 131 One day he 
giues vs Diamonds, next day stones. 1673 Ray Joum. 
'Low C. 127 Diamants and other pretious Stones. ^ 1727-46 
Thomson Summer 142 The lively diamond drinks thy 
purest rays. 1734 Pope Ess. Man iy. 10 Deep with 
di'monds in the flaming mine. 1750 D. Jeffsies Dia. 
monds $ Pearls 58 The manufacture of Table and Rose 
Diamonds. 1833 N. Arnott Physics (ed. 5) II. 1. 189 
Diamond bas nearly the greatest light.bendmg power of 
any known substances, and hence comes in part its bril- 
liancy as a jewel. 1854 J. Scoffern in Orr's Circ. Sc. 
Chem. 9 The operation of scratching on glass may be con- 
ducted . . with a variety of diamond, known as the scratch 
diamond, sold by this name on purpose. t86i C W. King 
Ant. Gems (1866) 71 The diamond has the peculiarity of 
becoming phosphorescent in the dark after long exposure to 
the rays of the sun. 1880 Birowood Indian Arts II. 30 
When the natural crystal is so perfect and clear that it 
requires only to have its natural facets polished . . jewellers 
call [it] a point diamond. 1883 M. F. Heodle in Encycl. 
Brit. XVI. 381/2 The cleavage of certain of the African 
diamonds is so eminent that even the heat of the hand 
causes some of them to fall in pieces. Such diamonds, gener- 
ally octahedra, may be recognized by a peculiar watery 
lustre ; they are called plate diamonds. 

fb. As a substance of extreme hardness; = 
Adamant. 06s. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 4383 Herte as hard as dyamaunt, Stede- 
fast, and nought pliaunt. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. vi. 4 As 
rock of Diamond st^dfast evermore. 164a Milton Apol. 
Smed. ii, Zeal, whose substance is ethereal, arming in com- 
plete diamond, ascends his fiery chariot. 1656 Hobbes 
Lib. Necess. <fr Chance (1841) 304 Laid down upon the 
hardest body that could be, supposing it an anvil of dia- 
mant 1667 Milton P. L. vi. 364 On each wing Uriel and 
Raphael his vaunting foe, Though huge, and in a Rock of 
Diamond Armd, Vanquish d. 

c. Her. In blazoning by precious stones, the 
name for the tincture sable or black. 

157a Bossewell Armorie 11. 35 b, The field is parted per 
pale Nebule, Carboncle and Diamonde. 1766-S7 Porny 
Her. 19. 

2. trans/. Applied (usually with distinguishing 
epithet) to other crystalline minerals, resembling 
the diamond in brilliancy; as Bristol diamond, 
Cornish diajnond (see Bbjstol, Cornish), Malura 
diamond, Quebec dia?nottd (see qnots.). 

1591 Nashe in Arber's Gamer I. 501 If one wear Cornish 
diamonds on his toes. 1610 Hollano Camden's Brit. 1. 
230 St. Vincent's rock so full of Diamants that a man may 
fill whole strikes or bushels of them. 1665 Hooke Microgr. 
79 Stirue of Crystal, or like the small Diamants I observ'd 
in certain Flints. »8o« R. Brookes Gazetteer (ed. 12), 
Piseck .. Bohemian diamonds are found here. 1886 S. M, 
Burnham Precious Stones 319 The variety [of xircon] ob- 
tained from Matura, Ceylon, where it is called 1 Matura 
diamond/ is often sold in the bazaars of India for the 
genuine diamond. Ibid. 350 Rock Crystal . . is recognized 
by various names, as Bristol, Welsh, Irish, Cornish, and 
California diamonds. 1890 G. F. Kunz Gems N.Amer. 26a 
Small ; doubly terminated crystals [of rock-crystal] found in 
the Limestone of the Levis and Hudson River formations, 
and locally called Quebec diamonds. 

3. fig. Something very precious ; a thing or per- 
son of great worth, or (in mod. use) a person of very 
brilliant attainments. (Cf. 7.) 

{-1440 York Mysi. xxv. 318 Hayll 1 Dyamaunde with 
drewry dight. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 183 The 
diamonde moost precyous to mankynde, thy swete sone 
Jesus. 1597 tst Pt. Return fr. Pamass. 111. l 1043, I will 
bestowe upon them the precious stons of my witt, a dia- 
monde of invention. 1651 Reliq. IVotton. 20 His second 
son, Walter Devereux ..was indeed a dyamond of the time, 
and both of an hardy and delicate temper and mixture. 
1888 FaouDE Eng. in W. Ind. 112 There are many dia- 
monds, and diamonds of the first water, among the Ameri- 
cans as among ourselves. 

b. Something that shines like a diamond ; a glit- 
tering particle or point. 

1814 Scott Ld. of Isles iv. xiii. Each puny wave in dia- 
monds roll'd O'er the calm deep. 1862 Shirley Nngae Crit. 
\. 75 The grass is . . covered with minute diamonds of white 
frost, which sparkle keenly in the winter light. 

4/ A tool consisting of a small diamond set in a 
handle, used for cutting glass ; called distinctively 
glaziers diamond or cutting diamond. 

1697 Lond. Gaz. No. 3331/4 [He] took with him a valuable 
Glasier's Diamond 1816 Phil. Trans. 266 Having pro- 
cured a common glazier's diamond. 1831 J. Murray Dia- 
mond 37 Points are those minute fragments which are set 
in what are called glazier's cutting diamonds. 1873 Ure 
Did. Arts II. 28 The irregular octahedrons with round 
facets are those proper for glaziers' diamonds. 

5. A diamond-shaped figure, i.e. a plane figure 
of the form of a section of an octahedral diamond ; 
a rhomb (or a square) placed with its diagonals 
vertical and horizontal ; a lozenge. (In early use, 
a solid body of octahedral or rhombohedral 
form.) 

1496 in Ld. Treas. Acc. Scot. I. 293 Item for a waw of 
irnc, to be dyamondis for guncast, xxv. s. Ibid. 310 Item, 
girfin to Johne Smyth, for hedis to xij speris, and dyamandis 
to xxiiij justing speris xvj s. 1651 T. Rudd Euclid '11 
Rombus, or a Diamond, is a figure having four equal sides, 
but is not right angled. 1831 Brewster Nat. Magic xi. 
(1833) 289 The rows were placed so that the flowers formed 
what are called diamonds. 1842 S. C. Hall Ireland \ \. 
462 ' The Diamond a term frequently used in the Northern 
Counties, to indicate an assemblage of buildings which, 
taken together, are diamond-shaped. 1889 Kennan in Cen- 
tury Mag. XXXVIII. 167/2 Convicts in long gray overcoats 
with yellow diamonds on their backs. Mod. {Mercantile 
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Letter) * We send you Bill of Lading of a bales Wool, mark 
L in a diamond.' 

b spec A figure of this form printed upon a 
playing-card ; a card of the suit marked with such 

^SuLyly Moth. Boiup. nt. iv, My bed-fellow . . dreamt 
thatnieht that the king of diamonds was sick. 1508 Florto 
Ouadru squares, those that we call diamonds or picts upon 
playing cards. »68o Cottoh Gamester in Singer Hist. 
Cards 340 The ace of diamonds. 171© Brit. Apollo III. 
No 71. a/a The Nine of Diamonds is . . call'd the Curse of 
Scotland. 1711-U Pom Rape Lock ill. 75 c, « bs «i Diamonds, 
Hearts, in wild disorder seen. *8ao Prabd To Julia. 78 As 
if eternity were laid Upon a diamond, or a spade, 1870 
II aruy & Wask Mod. Hoyle 150 Single Besiquc is composed 
nf a Knave of Diamonds and a Queen of Spades laid upon 
the table . . tngether. This scores 4a 

c. A kind of stitch in fancy needlework. 

1881 Caulfeii.d & Saward Diet. Needlnvork 13* Dia- 
mond, a stitch used in Macramc" lace to vary the design 
There are three ways of making Diamonds; Tbe Single .. 
The Double . . and the Treble. 

d. The square figure formed by the four bases 
in the game of base-ball ; also, by extension, applied 
to (he whole field. (U.S.) 

1894 Boston (Mass.) Jrnl. 35 Feb. 3/7 Rulers of the 
Diamond. The National Base Ball League. § 

6. Printing. The second smallest standard size 
of roraan or italic type, a size smaller than ' pearl 
bnt larger than 'brilliant'. Also allrib. [ad.Du. 
diamanl : so named by its introducer Voskens,] 

ThU Un« U « •pteisMO of tin typ* calUd Diamond. 

1778 Mores Dissert. Eng. Typog. Founders a6 Minion, 
Nonpareil, Pearl, Ruby and Diamond, so named from their 
smartness and fancied prettiness. 1808 C. SrowEa Printers 
Gram. 43 Diamond is only pearl face upon a smaller body, 
and seldom used. *8»4 I. Johmson Typogv. 1 1, v. 8* »8«o 
Carlyle Misc. (i8§ 7 ) II. 6 The very diamond edition of 
which might fill whole libraries. 1843 Penny Cycl. XXV. 
455/2 Diamond . . is the smallest type used in this country. 
Ibid. 456 The Dutch were the first in Europe to cut Dia- 
mond type. *8s6 Book and its Story (ed. o>, 206 The value 
of the type for a Diamond Bible, .is several thousand pounds. 
1889 H. FaowoB in Pall Mall G. 36 Nov. a/ 3 We specially 
cast the type for the book [the 1 Finger Prayer-Book ], which 
is printed, you will see, in * diamond ' and ' brilliant \ 

II. 7. Phrases, a. Black diamond : {a) a dia- 
mond of a black or dark brown colour, esp. a rough 
diamond as used by lapidaries, etc. ; (b) pi. a name 
playfully given to coal, as consisting, like the dia- 
mond, of carbon, b. Rough diamond: a diamond in 
its natural state, before it is cut and polished; hence 
Jig. a person of high intrinsic worth, but rude and 
unpolished in mann ers. c. Diamond cut diamoml : 
an equal match in sharpness (of wit, cunning, etc.). 

a. 2763 W. Lewis Comm. Philos.-Techn. 331 A black 
diamond cut and set in a ring. 1849 T. Miller in Gabami 
in London 43 (Farmer) Were he even trusted with the 
favourite horse and gig to fetch, a sack of black diamonds 
from the wharf, i860 Emerson Cond. Life, Power (1861) 
53 Coal . . We may well call it black diamonds. Every 
basket is power and civilization. 1:867 7ml. Soc. Arts XV. 
349. The boring machine.. is composed of a steel ring set 
with black diamonds. 

b. 1624 Fletcher Wife for Month iv. 11, She is very 
honest, And will be hard to cut as a rough diamond. 1685 
Boyle Effects of Mot. Suppl. 148 Having at the Diamond- 
Mine purchased . . a rough Diamond. 1700 Dryden Pre/. 
Fables (Globe) 503 Chaucer, I confess, is a rough diamond. 
1875 Ure Diet. Arts II. 34 The value of a cut diamond 
is esteemed equal to that of a similar rough diamond of 
double weight. 1890 T. Keyworth in CasselVs Fam. 
Mag. Dec 49 He was a rough-looking man, and somebody 
called him a rough diamond. 

c. 1618 Ford Lover's Mel. 1. iii, We're caught in our own 
toils. Diamonds cut diamonds. 164a Fuller Holy ff Prof. 
St. iy. xi. ao.3 Then Gods diamonds often cut one another. 
rti7O0 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Diamond cut Diamond, 
bite the Biter. 1863 Reade Hard Cash xxv, He felt, .sure 
his employer would outwit him if he could ; and resolved it 
should be diamond cut diamond. 1891 J. Winsor Columbus 
xi. 356 In the game of diamond-cut-diamond, it is not always 
just to single out a single victim for condemnation. 

III. allrib. and Comb. 

8. allrib. Made or consisting of diamond, as 
diamond /ens, diamond stone (« sense 1). 

1553 Eden Treat. Neive Ind. (Arb.) 14 marg. The dia- 
nionde stone. 16x7 Minsheu Ductorin Ling., A Diamond 
or Picke at Cards, because he is picked and sharpe pointed 
as the Diamond stone. 1771 Eliz. Gripfith Lady Burton 
111.370 The diamond eyes of the Indian idol. 1:817 Goring 
in Q. Jrnl. Sc. ff Arts XXII. 380 note. Diamond lenses 
I conceive to constitute the ultimatum of the perfection of 
single microscopes. 11830 Optics 39 (Libr. Useful Knowl.) 
Mr. Pritch.ird finished the first diamond microscope in 1826. 
1831 J. Murray Diamond 39 If the power of the glass lens 
be 24, that of the diamond would be 64. 1841 Longf. Elected 
Knight v, A lance that was . . sharper than diamond -stone. 

t b. Hard or Indestructible as diamond, adaman- 
tine. (Cf. 1 b.) Obs. 

1580 North Plutarch (1656) 800 Those strong diamond 
chains with which Dionysius the elder made his boast tbat 
he left his tyranny chained 10 his son. 1586 T. B. La 
Primaud. Fr. Acaa. 1. 224 Making men hir slaves, and 
chaining them . . with diamond chains. 1633 P. Fletcher 
Purple I si. 111. x, With such a diamond knot he often souls 
can binde. 1659 B. Harris ParrvaVs Iron Age 101 To 
trye if luck would turn, and whether Fortune would be 
alwayes fixed with a Diamant-Nayle. 
fc. ? Brilliant, shining. Obs. 

1579 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 81 Delicate pictures 

♦ , of most beautiful! and diamond wenches. 1583 Stubbes 
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Anal. Abus. 1. (1879) 63 To hearc their dirtie dregs ript'vp 
and cast in their diamond faces. 

0. allrib. Set or furnished with a diamond or 
diamonds, as diamond button, clasp, ring, signet. 

1:64a Fuller Holy* Prof. St. 111. xxii. 313 Some hold it 
unhappy to be married with a diamond ring. 1717 Lady 
M . W. Montagu Let. to Ctess. of Mar t Apr., This smock 
. . is closed at the neck with a diamond button. 1837 E. 
Turrell in GilCs Techn. Repos. \. 195 Diamond turning- 
tools. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. it. viii, Consider that un- 
utterable business of the Diamond Necklace . . Astonished 
Europe rings with the mystery for ten months, 1880 Clerke 
in Eraser's Mag. 819 The diamond clasp which fastened 
the imperial mantle ofCharlemagne. 1891 Law Times XC. 
383/x Two diamond rings which he wished to dispose of. 

10. attrib. or adj. a. Of the shape of a diamond 
(see 5) ; lozenge-shaped, rhombic; forming a de- 
sign consisting of figures of this shape, as diamond 
couching, fret, netting, pattern, work ; having a 
head or end of this shape, as diamond dibber, nail. 

1598 Barret Theor. Warres Hi. ii. 77 The nearest . . vnto 
the square of men, is the Diamant baltell. 1663 Wood Life 
(Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 481 A rare diomond hatchment with 
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Canterbury and Juxon impaled. 1:667 PaiMATT City At C. 
Build.160 A Diamond Figure, whose sides are parallel, but 
not at right Angles. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVIII 315 s.v. 



Planting, The diamond-dibber, a pointed plate of steel with 
a short iron handle. 1840 Dickens Barn. R udge \, 1 ts ^win- 
dows were old diamond-pane lattices. 1858 Archit. Publ. 
Soc. Diet., Diamond fret, a species of checker work in 
which .. a diamond ..is interlaced by the prolongations of 
the diameters of the square. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech., 
Diamond-nail, a nail having a rhombal head, Ibid., Dia- 
mond-work (Masonry), reticulated work formed by courses 
of loienge-shaped stones, very common in ancient masonry. 
*88« Caulfeild & Saward Diet. Needlework 152 Diamond 
couching [isj one of the Flat Couchings used in Church 
Work. Ibid. 359 Fancy Diamond Netting is worked in 
three differed ways. 

b. Having a surface hewn or cut into facets, 
formed by low square-based pyramids placed close 
together. 

i 7 ij Berkeley Jrnl. Tour Italy 37 Jan. ^VVks. 1871 IV. 
551 Church of the Carmelites.. in the front a little diamond 
work. 1870 A. Beazeley Specif. Flamborc' Lightho., The 
Gallery-course is to be . . cast with a neat diamond pattern 
as shewn, to give a safe foot-hold. 

II. General combs, a. attributive. Of or relat- 
ing to diamonds, as diamond-bort (see Bobt), 
-broker, -carat, -factory, -merchant, -trade, con- 
taining or producing diamonds, as diamond-bed, 
-conglomerate, -deposit, -gravel, -mine. b. objec- 
tive and obj. genitive, as diamond-bearing adj., 
-digging, -polisher, -producing adj., -seeker, -seller, 
-splitter. c. instrumental, as diamond-paved, 
-pointed, -tipped adjs. d. similative, as diamond- 
bright, -distitut adjs. ; also diamond-like adj. e. 
parasynthetic, as diamond-headed, -paued, -shaped, 
-tiled adjs. 

a x6*8Sylyester ^«fc//wm'*£<r<iHxxiii,Diamond.headed 
darts. »6a8 in Arcteologia (1883) XLV1I. 39a Dyamond 
boart and divers other materialls for the Cutting and finish- 
ing of our Armes in a Dyamond. 163a Lithgow Trav. 

III. 85 The goodliest plot, tbe Diamond sparke, and the 
Honny spot of all Candy. 1685 Diamond-mine [see 7 bl. 
1704 Phil. Trans. XXV. 1548 Such a Diamond-like Sand. 
«8io Keats Hyperion 1. 330 Diamond-paved lustrous long 
arcades. 1835 Willis Pencillings I. xiv. 108 The diamond- 
shaped stones of the roof. 1:84a Tennyson Vision of Sin 
ii, Till the fountain spouted, showering wide Sleet of dia- 
mond.drift and pearly hail. 1863 I. Williams Baptistery 1. 
vii. (1874) 70 Writ. .With a diamond-pointed pen, On a plate 
of adamant. 187* M. Collins Mro. A Merch. II. x. 300 
Casements diamond-paned. 1876 J. B. Correy in Jrnl. 
Soc. Arts XXIV. 375 The diamond-bearing soil. Ibtd. 
377 Keen-faced diamond brokers. »88o Clerke in Eraser's 
Mag. 818 It is said there were diamond-polisbers at Nurem- 
berg in 1173. Ibid. 8a: The conditions of diamond-digging. 
,883 Archiologia XLVII. ^96. Tavernier, a diamond mer- 
chant and jeweller, who visited Persia in . . 1664. 

12. Special combs. : diamond-bird, an Austra- 
lian shrike of the genus Pardalotus, esp. P. punc- 
tatus, so called from the spots on its plumage; 
diamond-borer, d. boring machine ~ diamond- 
drill (b) ; diamond boron, an impure form of boron 
obtained in octahedral crystals nearly as hard and 
brilliant as the diamond ; diamond-breaker * 
diamond-mortar ; diamond-broaohing, broached 
hewn-work done with a diamond-hammer; dia- 
mond cement, cement used in setting diamonds ; 
diamond-crossing, a crossing on a railway where 
two lines of rails intersect obliquely without com- 
municating (see Diamon-d-poist a); diamond- 
drill, (a) a drill armed with one or more diamonds 
used for boring hard substances ; (b) adriU for bor- 
ing rocks, having a head set with rough diamonds, 
a diamond -borer ; diamond- dust « diamond- 
powder \ dlamond-fieoides, the ice-plant, Mcsem- 
bryanthemum crystallinum ; diamond-field [cf. 
coal-field], a tract of country yielding diamonds 
from its surface strata ; diamond file, flab, (see 
quots.) ; diamond-hammer, a mason's^ hammer 
having one face furnished with pyramidal pick 
points for fine-dressing a surface on stone; dia- 
mond hitch, a method of fastening ropes in packing 
heavy loads; diamond»knot (A r aut.) t a kind of 
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ornamental knot worked with the strands of a rope ; 
diamond*mill (sec quot) ; diamond -mortar, a 
steel mortar used for crushing diamonds for the 
purposes of the lapidary ; diamond-plaiee, a local 
name (in Sussex) for the common plaice (Pleuro- 
nectes plalessd), from its lozenge -shaped spots; 
diamond-plough, (a) a diamond- pointed instru- 
ment for engraving upon glass ; {b) a small plough 
having a mould- board and share of a diamond or 
rhomboidal shape (Knight); diamond-powder, 
the powder produced by grinding or crushing dia- 
monds ; diamond rattlesnake, a rattlesnake {Cro- 
talus adamauleus) having diamond-shaped mark- 
ings ; diamond-spot, collector's name for a moth 
{Botys lelragonalis) ; diamond- tool, a metal- 
tnrning tool whose cutting edge is formed by facets ; 
diamond wedding [after silver w. t golden w.], 
a fanciful name for the celebration of the 60th (or 
according to some, the 75th) anniversary of the 
wedding-day; diamond - weevil » Diamond- 
beetle ; diamond-wheel, a metal wheel used with 
diamond-powder and oil in grinding diamonds or 
other hard gems. See also Djamond-back, etc. 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVIII. 179A *• v - P*Prin* x Pardalotus 
punctatus . . Mr. Caley states that this species is called 
* Diamond Bird by the settlers, from the spots on its body. 
1865 Gould Hatidbk. Birds Austral. 1. 157 No species., 
is more widely and generally distributed than the spotted 
Diamond-bird. 1875 UaE Diet. Arts I. 445 1" *<>« slral » 
it is somewhat difficult to obtain a core by the diamond 
borer. 1867 Jrnl. Soc. Arts XV. 349 *Diamond boring 
machine. 1875 Ure Diet. A rts 1. 44a The Diamond Boring 
Machine. .The boring bit is a steel tbimble, about 4 inches 



Boron . . extremely hard, always sufficiently so to scratch 
corundum with facility, and some crystals are nearly as hard 
as diamond itself. 1880 J. C. Bauca in A rchxologia XLV I. 
165, I have most frequently found the *diamond-broachmg 
in camps which have been repaired by Severus. 1884 G. w. 
Cox Cycl. Com. Thities 117 A *Diamond cement.. used by 
Armenian jewellers in setting diamonds, » composed of 
gum mastic and isinglass dissolved in spirits of wine. 
x88s E. Matheson Aid Bk. Engineer. Enterp. 25a Where 
a siding crosses a main road without connecting it, what is 
known as a *diamond crossing is used. 1891 Morning Post 
70 Feb. 3/4 Major Marindin strongly recommends .. that 
there should be no diamond crossing worse than one to 
eight. i8»7 E. TuaaELL in GilCs Techn. Repos. I. 129 
Pierced by very fine 'diamond drills. *88i E. Matheson 
Aid Bk. Engineer. Enterprise 391 Diamond drills . . will 
pierce tbe hardest known rocks. 11844-57 G - ? ,RD Lrm ' 
Deposits (ed. 5)221 A white powder, .of a glistening appear- 
ance, like *diamond-dust. 1767 4 Mawe '{J- A be r crom a 1 e] 
Ev. Man otvn Gardener Feb. 50 'Diamond ficoides, or 
ice plant. x8ti Mas. M. Starke Beauties ofC. M. Maggi 
48 The Ice-plant, properly called, tbe Diamond- Ficoides. 
1876 J. B. Ccrrey in Jrnl. Soc. Arts XXTV. 379 The ^ dis. 
covery of the *diamond-fietds. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch 
ff Clockm. 88 A 'Diamond file is formed of a strip of copper 
with diamond powder hammered into it. 1854 Adams, 
Baikie & Barron Kat. Hist. 93 Family. .* Diamond Fwhes 
(also called Bony- Pikes) Lepisosteidse. 1858 Archit. I ubl. 
Soc. Diet., * Diamond hammer, a tool used by masons in 
the Isle of Man and in parts of Scotland for fine pick 
dressing* limestone and granite. 1883 Specif. N. cast. 
Raihv., Alnwick ff CornJiill Br. Contr. No. a. 5 The face 
is to be either tooled, or broached with a diamood hammer. 
1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789) s. v. Knot, There are 
several sorts, which differ in . . form and size : the principal 
of these are the *diamond-knot f the rose-knot, the wall- 
knot. 1867 Smyth Sailor's IVord-bk., Diamond-knot, an 
ornamental knot worked with the strands of a rope, some- 
times used for bucket-strops, on the foot-ropes of jib-booms, 
man-ropes, etc. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch A - Clockm. 87 
[In a] "Diamond Mill., for cutting and polishing ruby 
pallets and other hard stones, discs charged witb diamond 
powder and rotated at a high speed are used. 1853 SovEa 
Pantroph. 237 The flounder, the brill, the "diamond and 
Dutch plaice. 18*7 J. Lukens in Gill's Techn. Repos. 1. 76 
On an improved "Diamond Plough . . for cutting Circular 
Lines upon Glass. — E. Turrell ibid. 105 Od Diamond 
ploughs for Engravers. 1753 Chambers Cycl 5m//. s. v., 
$ Diamond Powder is of great use for grinding hard sub- 
stances. *8o» T. Thomson Cheni. I. 47 Diamond powder 
can only be obtained by grinding one diamond against 
another. 1883 Times 76 Mar. 7/6 Of all the snake varieties 
. . the "diamond rattlesnake . . seems to be themost deadly. 
1819 G. Samouellk Entomol. Compend. 436 The •diamond 
spot. 187a Punch 23 Nov. axo/a "Diamond Wedding. 
189a Havon Diet. Dates 1058 Diamond weddings after 
a union of 60 years, some apply it to 75 years. 

Dramond, v. [f. prec sb.] 

1. irans. To furnish or bedeck with diamonds. 

* 75* H. Walpole Lett. H.Mann (1891) H. 941 He plays, 
dresses, diamonds himself, even to distinct shoe-buckles for 
a frock. 

2. fig. To adorn as with diamonds. (Cf. impearl.) 
1839 Bailey Festut xvL (1852) an Wreathed round with 

flowers and diamonded with dew. 1845 James ^. A «/ 1 II. 
xvi, The tears rolled over the long lashes, and diamonded 
her cheek. 1878 Lowell Lett. (1894) H. a 16 Just as we 
got there, it cleared, and all the thickets . . were rainbowed 
and diamonded by the sun. 

b. To make glittering like a diamond. 
1839 Bailey Festus xiii. (185a) *57 The first ray Perched 
on his (a bard's] pen, and diamonded its way. 

3. nonce-use. To call or name (diamonds). 

1859 Tennyson Idylls, Elaine 503 'Advance and take 
your priie The diamond'; but he answered, 'diamond me 
No diamonds ! for God's love, a little air'. 

40*— 2 
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Hence Di-amonding' vbl. sb., adornment with or 
as with diamonds ; brilliant ornamentation. 

c 1818 Keats Notes on Milton in Ld. Houghton Life 
(1848) I. 277 The light and shade, the sort of black bright- 
ness, the ebon diamonding . . of the following lines, a 1821 
— Castle Builder, Their glassy diamonding on Turkish 
floor. 

Diamond-bade, a. and sb. [Short for next.] 

A. adj. — Diamond-backed, having the back 
marked with one or more lozenge-shaped figures. 

B. sb, a. The Diamond-hack Moth (see quots.). 
b. The Diamond -backed Turtle. 

r8xo G. Samouelle Entomol. Compend. 436 The testaceous 
Diamond - back, Tortrix trapezana. 1891 Miss E. A. 
Ormerod in 7ml. R. Agric. Soc. 30 Sept. 599 The pale 
patterns along these edges form diamond-shaped marks, 
whence the English name 4 diamond-back moth \ Ibid. 611 
These showed unmistakable signs of diamond-back cater- 
pillar ravage.^ 1895 Lippmcott's Mag. Jan., The diamond- 
back [turtle] is undeniably and unspeakably ugly. 

Di amond-backed, a. [f. Diamond sb. + 
Backed i .] Having the back marked with lozenge- 
shaped figures. 

Diamond-backed turtle or terrapin, the fresh-water tor- 
toise of the Atlantic coast of N. America, Malaclemmys 
palustris. 

1895 Daily Neivs 14 Jan. 3/3 Diamond-backed terrapin 
are the newest pets of fashionable folk in the States. Tbey 
..are chiefly adopted by artists at present, but are to be 
found in some boudoirs as well as studios. 

Diamond-beetle. A South American beetle 
Curculio {Entimus) imperialis, of which the elytra 
are stndded with brilliant sparkling points; also 
applied to other species of Curculio, and (with 
qualifications) to other beetles with splendid mark- 
ings. 

1806 G. Shaw Gen. Zool. VI. 1. 63 The most brilliant and 
beautiful is the Curculio imperialis . . commonly known by 
the name of tbe Diamond Beetle. 1839 J. O. Westwooo 
Mod. Ctassif. Insects I. 340 The various species of diamond 
beetles surpassing (in their colours) the majority of Coleop- 
terous insects, i860 W. S. Dallas Anirn. Kingd. 219 Few 
insects can boast of greater magnificence than the well- 
known Diamond-beetle of Brazil, i860 G. Bennett Nat. 
in Austral. 273 The Diamond beetle of Australia of green 
and gold tints (Chrysolopus sptctabilis). 

Dramond-cnt, a. and sb. 

A. adj. 1. Cut into the shape of a diamond or 
rhomb. 

1637 Bursar's Bk. Gonville Sf Caius Coll. in Willis & 
Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 194 Paveing the chappell with 
stones diamond cut. ^1710 C. Fiennes Diary (1888) 238 
Y e windows, .are all diamond Cut round the Edges. 

2. Cut with facets like a diamond ; cnt in relief 
in the form of a low square-based pyramid, pointed 
or truncated. 

Diamond-cut glass, thick glass cut into grooves or channels 
of V-shaped section crossing one another obliquely so as to 
leave pyramid-shaped projections ; a common style of orna- 
mentation in cut glass. 

1703 Lond. Gaz. No. 3973/4 A Diamond cut Steel-headed 
Cane. 1717 Berkeley Jrnl. Tour Italy Wks. 1871 IV. 
541 Well-built streets, all hewn stone, diamond-cut, rustic, 
f B. sb. Obs. 

1691 tr. Emilianne's Frauds Romish Monks 27 A magnifi- 
cent Structure, all of hewn Stone of a Diamond-Cut. 1698 
Fhver Acc. E. India <J- P. 214 If it be very fair and cut 
Diamond-Cut. .The second sort of Ruby is White, .which 
also is of good esteem, if cut of a Diamond-Cut. 

Dramond-cutter. A lapidary who cuts and 
polishes diamonds. So Di amond-cutting" sb. f the 
art of the diamond -cutter. 

X722 Lond. Gaz. No. 6100/4 Moses Langley . . Diamond- 
Cutter. < 1827 Gill's Teckn. Repos. I. 4 The diamond-cutter 
seats himself in front of his work-board. 187a Yeats 
Growth Comm. 213 The art of diamond-cutting introduced 
by Jews driven from Lisbon to Amsterdam. 

Di'amonded, a. [f. Diamond sb. or v. + -ed.] 

1. Adorned with or wearing diamonds. 

. *86o Emeason Cond. Life, Behaviour (1861) 111 As when, 
in Pans the chief of the police enters a ballroom, so many 
diamonded pretenders shrink, and make themselves as in- 
conspicuous as they can. r88s A. J. C. Hare Russia iii. 
i43lJiamonded saddle-cloths and trappings, 
b. jig. Adorned as with diamonds. 
1830 Tennyson Poems 144 The diamonded night. 1831 
J. Wilson Ummore 1. 26 Dew-diamonded daisies. r86o 
Ld. Lytton Lucileu iv. § 6 The scarp'd ravaged mountains 
. .Were alive with the diamonded shy salamander. 

2. Marked or furnished with lozenge- shaped 
figures or parts; having the figure of a diamond. 

r64* Fuller Holy * Prof St. v. vi. 382 Break a stone . , 
or lop a bough . . and one shall behold the grain thereof 
diamonded or streaked in the fashion of a lozenge. 1820 
t7? E ? g i S £' A ^ yte f xxiv t A casenrent high and triple- 
arch d. .And diamonded with panes of quaint device. 1880 
Dorothy 25 Came through the diamonded panes. 

+ 3. fig- ? Endowed with the characteristics of 
the diamond ; brilliant and keen. Obs. 

1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. II. r 3 8 These pointed 
and diamonded speeches, which doe indeed leave a sting .. 
in the mind of the pious Auditor. 

Diamondrferons, a. [f. Diamond + -(i)fer- 
ous, in imitation of diamantiferotts, F. diaman- 
tifcre, from med. L. diamant-em.] Diamond- 
prod ncing. 

1870 Echo 14 Oct., Those who have rushed to the dia- 
mondiferous region [of S. Africa]. 1870 Daily News 21 Dec, 
A new diamondiferous track had been discovered. 1877 



W. Thomson Voy. Challenger II. vi. 116 Sufficient dia- 
mondiferous country is already known to provide many 
years' employment for a large population. 1885 Times 
20 Apr. 4/4 Filled, .with a blue diamondiferous mud. 

Bramondize, v. [f. Diamond sb. + -ize.] 

1. trans. To bedeck with, or as with, diamonds. 
1599 B. Tonsom Ev. Man out of Hum. 111. iv, Modellizing, 

or enamelling, or rather diamondizing^ of your subject. 1863 
Ouida Held in Bondage (1870) 52 Diamondized old ladies. 

2. To convert into diamond. 

1893 E. L. Rexford in Barrows Pari. Relig. I. 516 The 
diamondizing of soot. 



Diamond-point, [f. Diamond.^. + Point sb.] 
1. A slylus tipped with a fragment of diamond, 
used in engraving, etc. 



1874 Knight Diet. Mech. I. 698/1 Wilson Lowry intro- 
duced the diamond-point into engraver's ruling-machines. 
1881 Every Man his own Mechanic § 569 The diamond 
point . . is used for roughing very small and delicate work 
that will not bear the gouge. 

2. Railways. Usually in pi. The set of points at 
a diamond crossing, where two lines of rails inter- 
sect obliquely without communicating, forming a 
diamond or rhombic figure ; In sing, one of the 
acute angles formed by two rails at such a crossing. 

i88r Daily News 15 Sept. 3/2 It [a train] had to pass 
over a diamond point. 1890 Morning Post 24 Oct. 6/7 
A North British mineral train, while crossing a set of 
diamond points, ran off the line. 1894 Westm. Gaz. 24 July 
5/2 On reaching the diamond point the guard's van next the 
engine jumped the metals. 

3. attrib., as diamond-point chisel, a chisel having 
the corners ground off obliquely. 

1874 Knight Diet. Mech. s. v. Chisel. 

Diamond-snake. A name given to various 
snakes or serpents having diamond-shaped mark- 
ings, esp. a. a large Australian serpent, Morel/a 
spilotes ; b. a venomous Tasmanian serpent, Hop- 
locephalus superbus. 

18x4 Sporting Mag. XLIV. 93 A snake of the diamond 
species was lately killed at St. George's River. .New South 
Wales. 1847 Leichharot Jrnl. hi. 78 Charley killed a 
diamond snake, larger than any he bad ever seen before. 
1850 J. B. Clutterbuck Port Phillip iii. 43 The diamond 
snake is that most dreaded by the natives. 1863 Wood 
Nat. Hist. 117 It is called the Diamond snake on account 
of the pattern of its colours . . arranged so as to produce 
a series of diamonds along its back. X882 Miss C. C. 
Hopley Snakes 423 The Diamond snake.. on the mainland 
is the harmless Python mo turns, and in Tasmania tbe 
venomous Hoplocephalus superbus, with very broad scales. 

Diamond-spar. Min. [ad. Ger. deviant- 
spath (Klaproth 1786), so called from its extreme 
hardness ] (See quot.). 

1804 R. Jameson Min. I. 93. 1807 J. Murray Syst. 
Ckem. III. 593 The Diamond spar, which has been dis- 
tinguished from corundum, appears to be a variety of it. 

Dramond-wise, adv. [see -wise.] In the 
manner or form of a diamond or lozenge. 

1530 PALSGa. 790 Dyamant wyse, lyke or in maner of a 
dyamant. 158a N. Lichefield tr. Castanheda*s Conq. 
E. Ind. Ixxvi. 154 b, Of sundrye coulours, the which was 
wrought Diamond wise. 1688 R. Holme Armoury in. 
100/1 Diamond wise . . is anything set or hung having 
one corner of the square set upwards, the other downwards. 
1698 Fryer Acc. E. India $ P. 158 His Effigies, .upon it 
Escutcheon, or Diamond-wise. 

Diamond- work : see Diamond 10. 

+ Dia'moron. Pkarm. Also 5 diameron. [L. 
diamoron, a. Gr. &d fxopew 'made from black 
mulberries.'] A preparation of syrup and mul- 
berry juice, used as a gargle for a sore throat. 

e 1400 LanfrandsCirurg. 218 fan make him a gargarisme 
wib a decoccioun . . wib be which he distemperid perwij> dia- 
meron. Ibid. 262 J>an bou muste make consumynge bingis 
as diameron & sappa michum. 1647 Ward Simp. Cooler 
10 [It] will be found a farre better Diamoron for the Gar- 
garismes this Age wants. 

II Diamorphosis (daiampuf&is, -m/>if<?u' S is). 
Biol, [mod. L., a. Gr. StafAopQaxrts, n. ofactionf. Sia- 
liofxpo-av to form, shape, f.&a- through, thoroughly, 
asunder (see Dia- I) + nofxprj form.] 

1. f The building up of a body to its proper form ' 
(Syd. Soc. Lex. 1883). 

H 2. erroneously for Dimorphism. 

r86i H. C. Wood in Quart. Jrnl. of Micr. Sc. I. No. 3, 
157 (title) On the Diamorphosis of Lyngbya, Schiiogonium, 
and Prasiola. 

Dia-myl. Ckem. [Di- 2 .] A. sb. The organic 
radical Amyl in the free state,C 10 H 22 «C 3 H^CsHn. 
B. attrib. and Comb. Containing hvo equivalents 
of amyl, as diamylaniline. 

1850 Vavbeky Atom. Th. viii. (ed. 2) 2/1 Diamylaniline, 
where 2 atoms [of hydrogen] are replaced byamyle and 1 by 
aniline. 1869 Roscoe Elem. Chem. 333 Diamyl . . is obtained 
by acting on amyl iodide with sodium. 

Diajmylene. Chem. See Di- 2 and Amylene. 

tDi'an. Obs. Also 6 diarta. [a. F. diane 
(16th c. in Littre), Sp. diana, a beating of the 
drum at day-break, It. diana 1 a kind of march 
sounded hy trumpetters in a morning to their 
generall and caplaine ' (Florio 1 598), f. dia day. 
Ct L. quoli-dianus, etc.] A trumpet call or drun> 
roll at early morn. Also attrib. > as dian-sotmding. 

rS9i Garrard Art Warm 29 Even until the Diana be 
sounded through all the Campe. 165a Urquhart Jaoel 



Wks. (1834) 180, I warn them with the first sound of the 
trumpet., but if, after this Diansounding [etc], a 1678 
Marvell Appleton House 292 Poems 208 The bee through 
these known allies hums Beating the dian with its drums. 

Diana (daijsma, dai^i-na', anglicized 4- Dian 
(dai-an). Also 3-6 Diane, 6 Dyane, Dean. [a. 
L. Diana in F. diane, whence Eng. Diane, Dian, 
retained as a poetic form.] 

1. An ancient Italian female divinity, the moon- 
goddess, patroness of virginity and of hunting ; 
subsequently regarded as identical with the Greek 
Artemis, and so with Oriental deities, which were 
identified with the latter, e.g. the Artemis or Diana 
of the Ephesians. 

c 1205 Lay. 1145 A wifmonnes liche, Diana [^1275 Diane] • 
wes ihaten. 138a Wyclif Acts xix. 24 Makinge siluerene 
housis to Dian. a 1400-50 Alexander 2299 To Dyanaas 
temple. 1508 Dunbar Goldyn Targe 76 Dyane the goddesse 
chaste of woddis grene. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. 1. i. 89 Or on 
Dianaes Altar to protest For aie, austerity, and single life. 
Ibid. iv. i. 78 Dians bud or [=o'er] Cupids flower, Hath 
such force and blessed power. 1791 Cowper Odyss. iv. 153 
Dian, goddess of the golden bow. 
b. poet. The moon personified as a goddess. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vm. xvii. (1495) 328 The 
mone is callyd Dyana, goddes of wodes and of groues. 1660 
Shirley Andromana, 11. \, Pale-fac'd Dian maketh haste to 
hide Her borrow'd glory in some neighb'ring cloud. 18 18 
Byron Ch. Har. iv. xxvii, Meek Dian's crest Floats through 
the azure air. 

f c. Alluding to Acts xix. 24 : Source of gain. 
1640 Somher Antiq. Canterb. 237 So loth were they to 
forgo their Diana. 1681 J. Houghton Coll. Husb. $ Trade 
28 April, No. 353 They,. are prohibiting our wollen manu- 
factures which is our Diana. 

d. attrib. or adj. Virgin, unsullied. 
1870 J. Ohton Andes <$■ Amazons ix. (1876) 144 Snow of 
Dian purity. 

2. In early Chemistry a name for silver. 

(By the astro-alchemists also called Luna, from the 'silver' 
light of the moon : cf. the other planetary names of the 
metals Sol, Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, 
i.e. gold, quicksilver, copper, iron, tin, and lead.) 

Hence Tree of Diana, Arbor Diana : the dendritic 
amalgam precipitated by mercury from a solution of nitrate 
of silver. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Diana's Tree . . whereby a 
Mixture of Silver, Quick-silver and Spirit of Nitre may be 
Crystallized in shape of a Tree, with little Balls at the end 
of its Branches representing Fruit 1798 G. Ghegohv CEcon. 
Nature (1804) II. 247 note, Diana's tree, from the whim of 
the alchemists . . who appropriated silver to the Moon, or 
Diana. 11849 J- Jackson Minerals 287 A pretty metallic 
vegetation in glass jars :.. called the Tree of Diana. 

3. Diana monkey, Cercopithecus Diana, a large 
African monkey, so named from a crescent- shaped 
white marking on its forehead. 

181a Smellie & Wooo Bnfforis Nat. Hist. X. 190 This 
monkey, .is the same animal tbat Linnaeus has called Diana. 
r86o Wood Illustr. Nat. Hist. I. 49 The most conspicuous 
feature in the Diana Monkey is the long and sharply pointed 
beard. 

[Dianatic, misprint in Phillips (cd. Kersey) 1 706 
for Dianoetic. See List of Spurious Words.] 

tDia'nder. Bot. Obs. [ad. F. diandre, ad. 
mod.L. diandrus, f. as next.] A plant bearing 
flowers with two stamens. 

i8z8 in Webster, 

II Diandria (dai^'ndria). Bot. [mod.L. (Lin- 
naeus, 1735), f. Gr. type *d'tav8po$, mod.L. diandrus 
&V twice, + dvBp^, stem of &viip, man, male: see 
Monandeia, Polyandria.] The second class in 
the sexual system of Linnaeus, comprising all plants 
having two stamens. 

*753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Diandria. .of this class of 
plants are the jessamine, phillerea, olive, rosemary, etc. 

Hence Dia'ndrian a., of or pertaining to the class 
Diandria. 1828 in Webster. 

Diandrcms (dgi^ndrss), a. Also 8 -ious. 
[f. mod.L. diandrus (seeprec. and Monakdrous).] 

1. -Bot. Belonging to the class Diandria ; two- 
slamened. 

1770 Gray Lett. Wks. 1884 III. 383 Sage-tea., is a poly- 
dynamious plant, take my word; though your Linnaeus 
would persuade us it is merely diandrious. r8o6 J. Galpine 
Brit. Bot. 3a Bromus . . flor. lanceolate, nerved, furrowed, 
diandrous. 1830 Linoley Nat. Syst. Bot. 229 Irregular 
diandrous or didynamous stamens, 

2. Zool. Having two male maLes. 

1885 C Trotter m Academy 6 June 395/3 He also records 
a polyaadrous, or rather diandrous, species among the birds. 

f Dianeme'tic, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. Gr. Siav*> 
fxrjTiKos distributive, f. Stavtfxttv to distribute.] - 
Distributive. 

1675 R. Burthogge Causa Dei 72 In Distributive (or as 
Aristotle calls it, Dianemetic) Justice. 

Dianite (dsi-anail). Min. Name given hy Von 
Kobel in i860 to a variety of Columbite, supposed 
to contain a new metal called hy him Dianium. 

r86i Amer. JmL Sc. Ser. 11. XXXI. 360. 

Dranize, v. noncc-wd. [f. Diana + -ize.] intr. 
To i moon * (with an allusion to the myth of Endy- 
mion). 

1834 MEOwiN^l«£-&r in Wales II. 49 If our Endymion 
had been Dianizing, I should not have been surprised. 

Dianodal (d3ianc"-dal), fl. Math. [f. DlA-1 
+ Not>E + -al.] Passing through nodes. Dianodal 
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curve or surface : one passing through the nodes of 
a given curve or surface. 

1870 Cavlkv in Proc. Lowi. Mailt. See. II I. 199 The ninth 
node of the Sextic may be any point whatever on the dia- 
nodal curve. 

Dianoetic (daian^e'tik), a. and sb. Metaph. 
[ad. Gr. SiqvqijtikSs of or pertaining to thinking, f. 
btavorjTSs, vbl. adj. from liovoi-*<?eai to think, subst. 
the process of thought, f. 5<o throngh, thoroughly 
+ vol'ttv to think, suppose] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to thought ; employing 
thought and reasoning; intellectual. 

1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles II. in. 9a Dianoetic Philosophic, 
which is the assent to conclusions hy discourse from first 
principes. 173a Berkeley Alciphr. vn. § 34 A Dianoetic 
Academy, or seminary for free-thinkers. 18*9 SiaW. Hamil- 
ton Discuss. (1852) 4 'Vhe dianoetic or discursive faculty .. 
the faculty of relations or comparison. 1885 f. Martinfau 
Types Et/u Th. 1 1. 11. iii. 5 518 The theories of the dia- 
noetic moralists. 

B. sb. Metaph, (Sec qnot.) 

1836-7; Sir W. Hamilton Metaph. (1877) II. xxxviii. 350, 

I would employ the word noetic, .to express all those cogni- 
tions that originate in the mind itself, dianoetic to denote 
the operations of the Discursive, Elaborative, or Comparative 
Faculty. 

t Dianoctical, a. Obs. [f. as prec. + -al j 
= prec. ndj. 

1570 Dee Math. Pre/. a The Mercurial fruite of Dianocti- 
call discourse. 1588 Fraunce Laiviers Log. 11. ix. 97 The 
disposition dianoctical 1 is when one axiome hy reason is 
inferred nf another. 168a H. More Annot.GlanmlVs Lux O. 
253 As if the one were Noematical, the other Dianoctical. 

Dianoe-tically, adv. [f. prec. + -ly*.] la 
a dianoetic manner; by or with the reasoning 
faculty; intellect nally. 

i8*a T. Tavlor Apuleius 365 The Demiurgus . . is said to 
energize dianocticafly, and to reason. 

Dianoialogy (d;>i:anoi,arl6d3i). Metaph. [f. 
Gr. 5<oVom intelligence, understanding, thinking + 
•logy. The analogically regular form would be 
diattaology.] Term proposed by Sir W. Hamilton 
for: That portion of logic which deals with dia- 
noetic or demonstrative propositions. So also 
Dl anoialo'gical a. 

1846 Sir \V. Hamilton Dissert, in Reia" s Wks. 77a 

Dianome (daian^m). Math. [f. Gr. Uavopri 
distribution : so called as having nodes of determi- 
nate distribution.] A surface, generally a quartic 
surface, haying all its nodes, if in excess of the 
number which can be arbitrarily assumed, situated 
on a surface, called dianodal, which is determined 
by the arbitrary points. 

1874 Salmon Analyt. Geom. of three Dimens. (ed. 3) 507. 

II DianthuS (dai,arnb&i). Bot. [f. Gr. Ai6s of 
Jupiter + dvOos flower (Linnneus).] A genus of 
caryophyllaceous flowering plants, which includes 
the pinks and carnations; a flower of this kind. 
Hence Dia*nthine, name of an aniline dye. 

1849 Florist 989 The three florists' species of Dian thus, the 
Carnation, Picotee, and Pink. 1869 Ruskin Q. of A ir § 84 
Later in the year, the dianthus . . seems to scatter, in multi- 
tudinous families, its crimson stars far and wide, i860 
Sunday Times 5 Aug. 7/1 Another new cotour. .called Dian- 
thine . . extracted from gas tar. The shades range from a 
deeppurple to a brilliant rose. 

+ Dia-ntre, -ter, int. Obs. [a. F. diantre 
(r6th c. in LittrS), euphemism for diab/e.) Devil ! 
1751 Female Foundling I, 151 Dianter 1 what Strength 

ru have, when you please 1 Ibid. 1. 181 Diantre, you have 
en prudent. 

II Diapa'Ima. Pharm. [med. or mod.L. f. 
Dia- + L. palma palm : in F. diapalme.] A desic- 
cating or detersive plaster composed originally 
of palm oil, litharge, and sulphate of zinc, now of 
white wax, emplastmm simplex, and sulphate of 
zinc. 

1646 Sir T. BaowNE Pseud. Ef>. iv. iv. 186 We as highly 
conceive of the practice in Diapalma, that is in the making 
of that plaister, to stirre it with the stick of a Palme. 1660 
Boyle New Exp. Phys. Mech. xxiL 176 We stnpt the mouth 
of the Glass with a flat piece of Diapalma, provided for the 
purpose. 1741 Compt. Fant. Piece 1. i. 70 Take of Diapalma 
melted down very thin, with Oil of Chamomile 1 Ounce. 
1883 m Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Drapase. Anglicized form of Diapason, 
used by the poets. 

»£9* Spenser Tears of Muses 549 Melodious measures, 
With which I . . make a tunefull Diapase of pleasures. 1647 

H. More , Song of Soul 1. 11. xv, From this same universall 
Diapase Each harmony is fram'd. 165a Bcnlowes Theoph. 
v, « l*v, On the trembling cords his swift hand strayes, And 
closd all with full Diapase. 1880 Mas. Whitney Odd or 
Even f xxiv. 255 The ceaseless soft crush of the waterfall 
kept up its gentle diapase. 

Diapasm (doi-apcez'm). Obs. or arch. [ad. L. 
diapasma, a. Gr. titdiraafjia, f. hiair&aa-uv to sprinkle 
over. In mod. F. diapasme.] A scented powder 
for sprinkling over the person. 

,•599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rett, v. ii, There's an excellent 
diapasm in a chain, too, if you like. 1657 G« Starkev llel. 
mont s Vind. i»i Chymistry is larger then to be totally 
comprehended by the Art of Medicine, for by it are pre- 
pared Diapasmes. [1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey*, Diapasma, 
a Pomander or Perfume.] 1863 Sala Capt. Dangerous 

I. 1. ai She had an exquisitely neat and quick hand for.. 



confecting of diapasms, pomanders, and other sweet 
essences. 

Diapason (daiap^'-zan), sb. Also 4-5 dyapa- 
8on)o, 6 dio-, dyopason, 7 diapazon. [a. L. 
diapason, a. Gr. titanaawv, or divisim did raowv 
(sc. xopb& v )> more fully ?) bid rraautv x<>p&*>r avji- 
<pwvia, the concord through, or at the interval of, all 
the notes of the scale, f. 5id through + iraawv, 
gen it. pi. fcm. of vat all. Cf. 1} Sid. rtaaapojv the 
interval of a fourth, ij bid wivrt of a fifth, etc. Cf. 
also F. diapason (iath c. in Hatz,-Darm.), whence, 
In 1 6-t 7th c, accented by poets diapason, but 
already before 1600 with stress on penult.] 

1 1. The interval of an octave ; the consonance of 
the highest and lowest notes of the musical scale. 

Spoken of by early musicians as 'a Consonance of eight 
sounds and scuen Internals ' (Dowland) in reference to the 
intermediate notes of the diatonic scale : cf. sense 3. 

1398 Thevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. cxxvl (1495) 9*6 
M usyk hath names of nombres as it faryth in Dyatesseron 
Dyapente and in Dyapasone and in other Consonances and 
accordes. 1413 [see Diapente i]. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. 
xvi. ii, The lady excellent, Played on base organs expedient, 
Accordyng welf unto dyopason, Dyapentbe, and eke dyetes- 
seron. i6a6 Bacon Sylva § 183 It discovereth the true Co- 
incidence of Tones into Diapasons, which is the return of the 
same Sound. 1787 Hawkins Johnson 376 note, Answering 
to the unison, the diapente, the diatessaron, and the dia- 
pason, the sweetest concords in musick. 

+ b. In ancient music, in names of compound 
intervals, as diapason-diapentey an octave and a 
fifth, a twelfth j so diapason-diatessaron, diapason- 
ditone, etc. ; cf. Chambers Cycl. (1727-51) s.v. 

[1694 Holdeb Treat. Harmony v. (1731) 84 These are the 
mean Rations comprehended in the Ration of 6 to a, by 
which Diapason cunt Diapente, or a iath, is divided into 
the aforesaid Intervals.] 17*7-51 Chams as Cycl. s.v., The 
diapason-diapentc is a symphony made when the voice pre*, 
ceeds from the 1st to the xath tone. The word is properly 
a term in the Greek music: we should now call it a twelfth. 
[1880 Staines & BARaETT Diet. Mus. Terms, Diapason cum 
diapente, the interval of a iath. Diapason cum diatessaron, 
the interval of an nth.] 

fc. A part in music that produces such a conson- 
ance ; an air or bass sounding in exact concord, 
i.e. in octaves. Chiefly fig. Obs. 

»593 Shaks. Lucr. 113a So I at each sad strain will strain 
a tear, And with deep groans the diapason bear. 1740 
DvEa Ruins Rome 355 While winds and tempests sweep 
his various lyre How sweet thy diapason. 1814 Scott La. 
of Isles 1. 1, The diapason of the Deep. 1844 Longf. 
Arsenal at Springfield vii, I hear, .in tones of thunder the 
diapason of the cannonade. 

+ 2. fig. Complete concord, harmony, or agree- 
ment. Obs. 

1591 GaEENE Maidens Dreame xxiii, Her sorrows and 
her tears did well accord ; Their diapason was in self-same 
cord. i6ai Burton Auat. Met. in. i. 11. iii, A true corre- 
spondence, perfect amity, a diapason of vows and wishes. . 
as between David and Jonathan. ? 1630 Milton At a 
Solemn Music 33 Their great Lord, whose love their motion 
swayed In perfect diapason. 1647 H. More Song of Soul 
1. 1. lvi. In her there 's tun'd a just Diapason. 1719 D'Uhfev 
Pills (187a) I. 343 Contentment .. tunes the Diapason of 
our souls. 

3. More or less vaguely extended, with the idea 
of * all the tones or notes *, to : a. The combination 
of parts or notes in a harmonious whole, properly 
in concord, b. A melodious succession of notes, 
a melody, a strain; now«/. a swelling sound, as of 
a grand burst of harmony: perhaps in this sense 
also associated with the organ-stop (sense 7). c. 
The whole range of tones or notes in the scale ; the 
compass of a voice or instrument. 

a. xgoi Douglas Pat. Bon. i. xli, Fresche ladyis sang 
. . Concordis sweit, divers entoned reportis . . Diapason of 
many sindrie sortis. 1580 Lvlv Euphues (Arb.) 387 In 
Mustcke there are many discords, before there can be 
framed a Diapason. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 14 Thus are 
composed seuen tunes ; which harmonie they call Diapason, 
that is to say, the Generalitie, or whole state of consent and 
concord, which is perfect musicke. 1604 R. CAWDasv Table 
Alph., Diapason, a Concord in Musicke of all parts 1878 
H. M. Stanley Dark Cont. If. vii. 197 A deep and melo- 
dious diapason of musical voices chanting the farewell 
song. 

b. 1599 Mabston Sco. Villanie in. xi. aa8 When some 
pleasing Diapason flies From out the belly of a sweete 
touched Lute. 1646 Csashaw Music's Duel Poems 9a 
A full-mouth'd diapason swallows alL 1776 Sia J. Haw- 
kins Hist. Music IV. 1. x. 148 When all the stops are drawn, 
and the registers open . . we hear that full and complete 
harmony .. which .. is what the ancient writers mean to 
express hy the term Diapason.^ 1804 J. Grahams Sabbath 
66 The organ . . swells into a diapason full, i860 C Sang- 
stkr into the Silent Land 139 Tune the lyre To diapasons 
worthy of the theme. 1880 Ouida Moths I f. 763 His voice, 
is rising in its wonderful diapason clearer and clearer. 

C. 1687 Drvdkn St. Cecilia's Day 15 From Harmooy to 
Harmony Through all the compass of the Notes it ran, The 
Diapason closing full in Man. 1748 Thomson Cast. Indol. 
t. xh, Who up the lofty diapason [of an Aeolian harp] roll 
Such sweet, such sad, such solemn airs divine? <ri8oo K. 
White To my Lyre iii, No hand, thy diapason o'er. Well 
skilled, I throw with sweep sublime. 1806 Moore Vis. 
Phibs. 97 To him who traced upon his typic lyre The 
diapason of man's mingled frame. 

4. transf. and fig. a. A rich, full, deep outburst 
of sound. 

1589 GaEENE Menaphon ( Arb.) 8a The Diapason of thy 
threates. 1596 Nashe Saffroti Walden 115 By your leaue 



I they said vnto him (in a thundring yeoman vshers diapason ). 
1840 Barham Ingot. Leg. t St. Nicholas, Full many an 
Aldermanic nose Rolled its loud diapason after dinner, 
b. Entire compass, range, reach, scope. 
i8<i Helps Comp. Solii. vlii. (1874) 141 In marriage the 
whole diapason of joy and sorrow is sounded. 1888 Daily 
Ncivs a^ Apr. 6/4 Those who run up to the topmost note 
of the diapason of dress, 1893 Ibid. 9 Juoe 5/8 Not . .above 
the diapason of this Protectionist Chamber of Deputies. 

6. A rule or scale employed by makers of musical 
instruments in tuning. 

*7»7-5» Chambers Cycl., Diapason, among musical instru- 
ment-makers, is a kind of rule, or scale, whereby they adjust 
the pipes of their organs, and cut the holes of their flutes. . 
There is a particular kind of diapason for trumpets . . there 
is another for sackbuts and serpents . . The bell-founders 
have likewise a diapason, or scale. 1&26 in Webster, 

6. A fixed standard of musical pitch ; as in Fr. 
diapason normal. Also fig. 

1875 Hamerton Intcll. Lift x. v. 39a Tuning his whole 
mind to the given diapason, as a tuner tunes a piano. 1876 
tr. Blasema s Theory Sound iv. 70 An international commis- 
sion fixed as the normal pitch (usually called the diapason 
normal) a tuning fork giving 435 vibrations per second. 

7. The name of the two principal foundation- 
stops ia an organ, the Open Diapason, and the 
Closed or Stopped Diapasott, so called because they 
extend througn the wnole compass of the instru- 
ment; also tie name of other stops, e.g. Violin 
Diapason. 

1 519 Organ Specif. Barking in Grove Diet. Mus.U. 588/1 
Diapason, containing length of x foot or more. 1613 Organ 
Specif. Worcester Cathedral, a open diapasons of mettall 
CC fa ut, a pipe of 10 foot long. 1791 Hvddesfoho Salmag. 
1 a When the vast Organ's breathing frame Echoes the voice 
of loud acclaim, And the deep diapason's sound Thunders 
the vaulted iles around. 1876 Hiles Catech. Organ ix- 
(1878) 67 Violin Diapason, a . . manual stop, with a crisp, 
Dungent tone, very like that of the Gamba. 1880 E. J. 
Hopkins in Grove Diet. Mus. 1 1 . 597/1 The second Open 
Diapason had . . stopped pipes and ^helpers'. 

8. attrib. 

"549 Compl. Scot. vi. 37 Io accordis of mesure of diapason 
prolations. 1613-16 W. Browhk Brit. Past. 1. iv, And lastly, 
throwes His Period in a Diapaw>n Close. i8<i A. A. 
Watts Evening ii, The echoes of its convent bell . . With 
soft and diapason swell. 1880 E. J. Hopkins in Grove Diet. 
Mus. II. 594/a The larger open diapason pipes. 

t Diapa son, v. Obs. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. To resound sonorously, (intr. and trans.) 

, 1608 Hevwood Rape Lucrece 1. i ; What diapasons more 
in Tarquins name Than in a subjects? 161 1 — Golden 
Age 111. Wks. 1874 III. 48 Th* amared sounds Of martiall 
thunder (Diapason'd deep). 

2. intr. To maintain accord with. 

1617 Wither Fidelia Juvenilia (1633) 479 In their chime, 
Their motions Diapason with the time. 

Diaped (daraped). Geom. [as if ad. Gr. *5id- 
Trcoov, f. Std through + ir<5- in ir&ov ground, lrtbiov 
plain, <jwre5os plane.] The line in which any two 
non-contiguous planes of a polyhedron intersect. 

In mod. Diets. 

|] Diapedesis (daisap/drsis). rath. [mod.U, 
a. Gr, 5ian-q5ijois, f. hiairqh6.-*tv to ooze through, f. 
Sia- through +iri)Sa-(iv to leap, throb. In mod.F, 
diapidtee (Pare* 16th c.)] The oozing of blood 
through the unruplured walls of the blood-vessels. 

i6»s Hart Anat. Ur.xx. iv. 68 Such an excretion of bloud 
. . is . . called Diapedesis '. that is, as much as a streining 
through. 1634 T. Johnson Parey's Chirurg. ix. i. (1678) 
ax6 1 nat solution of Continuity . . which is generated oy 
sweating out and transcolation, [is termed] Diapedesis. 
1866 A. Flint Princ. Med. (1880) 87 When the red blood 
corpuscles are pressed through the unruptured vascular 
wall, it is denominated hemorrhage by diapedesis 1885 
Lancet 26 Sept. 589 It is possible, .that the mercury gains 
access to the circulation hy a sort of diapedesis. 

So Diapedetio a., pertaining to or of the 
nature of diapedesis. In mod. Diets. 

t Diapente (daiape-ntO. Obs. [ « OF. diapentt 
(Godef.), a. L. diapente, Gr. lid Kim, in sense 1 
short for ff hid ir«Vre x°P^ v cvfi<pcjyla the harmony 
through five strings or notes; in sense 2 for to* Sid 
irtvrt <pappaKQv the medicament composed of five 
(ingredients): see Dia- -\] 

1. In ancient and mediaeval Music : The conson- 
ance or interval of a fifth. 

1398 [see DiAf ason i], 1413 Pilgr. Soxvle (Caxton) v. i. 
(1859) 7* The fayre dyapente, the swete Dyapason. 1579 
Twyne Phisicke agst. Fort. 11. xcviL aoo a, By what tunes 
of numbers Diapente, or Diapason consisteih . .» deafe man 
may vnderstande. 1609 Douland Omith. Micro L 18 Dia- 
pente, is a Consonance of fiue Voyces, and 4. Internals .. 
Or it is the leaping of one Voyce to another by a fift, con- 
sisting of three Tones, and a semitone. 1694 PhiL Trans. 
XVIII. 70 A Diapente added to a Diatessaron makes n 
Diapason. 1787 [see D I Ar ason 1]. 1876 Hiles Catech. 
Organ ix. (1878) 69. 

2. In old Pharmacy : A medicine composed of 
five ingredients. 

Originally, an electuary formed by adding Wory shavings 
to the Diatessaron. 

t 1610 Markham Masterp. \. xcviL iga This word Diapente 
is as much as to say, a composition of flue simples. 1614 
— Cheap Husb. I. i. fi668) 7 Give him. .a spoonfuls of Dia- 
pente .. which is called Horse- Mi tridate. 1678 Philufs, 
Diapente. also a Composition consisting of five ingredients, 
yu. Myrrh, Gentian, Birth wort, Ivory and Bay-benies . . it 
is given by Farriers to Horses that want purging. 17*1- 
1800 in Bailey. 
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b. transj. A beverage composed of five ingre- 
dients; punch. 

[1698 Frver Acc. E. India $ P. 157 That enervating 
Liquor called Paunch (which is Indostan for Five) from 
Five Ingredients ; as the Physicians name their Composi- 
tion Diafenle.] 1706 Phillips fed. Kersey), Diapente, also, 
a kind of strong Water, made of five several Simples. 1721- 
1800 in Bailey. 1741 Lining in Phil. Trans. XLII. 497 
The Punch, or Diapente . . is made thus : Take Water z 
Pounds, Sugar i\ Ounce, recent Juice of Limes a£ Ounces, 
Rum 3^ Ounces. 

Diaper (darapai), sb. Forms : 4-6 diapre, 
dyapre, 5 dyapere, 6 dyoper, dieper, dyeper, 
6-7 dyaper, (7 dipar, dibar), 6- diaper. [ME. 

a. OF. dyapre, diapre, orig. diaspre (Godef.), Pr. 
diaspre, diaspe, in med.L. diaspnts adj., diaspra, 
diasprum 1023% sb. (Dn Cange) ; in Byzantine 
Gr. diafftrpos adj., f. dia- (DiA- A ) + affirpos white. 

Early French references mention diaspre 'que fu fais en 
Costantinoble and 'dyaspre d'Antioch'^ and associate it 
with other fabrics of Byzantine or Levantine origin. Thus, 
the Roman de la Rose 1. 21193 (Meon III. 294; has *Cen- 
daux, molequins arrabis, Indes, vermaux, jaunes et bis, 
Samis, diapres, camelos'. The word occurs in mediaeval 
Greek, C959, in Constantine Porphyrogenitus De Cercmoniis 
Aulx Byzant. (Bonn 1829-40, p. 528) where the litanov or 
robe used in the investment of a Rector is described as 
6ta<rirpoi'. On the analogy of 8taA«v«o*, Statrirpo* may mean 
' white at intervals, white interspersed with other colour ' ; 
though the sense might also be "thoroughly. 1 or 'pure 
white.* In OF., diaspre is often described as blanc. (The 
It., Sp., and Pg. diaspro 'jasper' appears to be unconnected 
with F. and Prov. diaspre * diaper . Du Cange has mixed 
up the two. A gratuitous guess that the name was perhaps 
derived from Vpres in Flanders has no etymological or his- 
torical basis.)] 

I. 1. The name of a textile fabric ; now, and since 
the 15th c., applied to a linen fabric (or an inferior 
fabric of * union ' or cotton) woven with a small 
and simple pattern, formed by the different direc- 
tions of the thread, with the different reflexions of 
light from its surface, and consisting of lines 
crossing diamond-wise, with the spaces variously 
filled up by parallel lines, a central leaf or dot, etc. 

In earlier times, esp. in OFr. and med.L., the name was 
applied to a richer and more costly fabric, apparently of 
silk, woven or flowered over the surface with gold thread. 
See Francisque Michel, Recherches sur les Etoffes de Soie, 
d'Or et d y Argent (Paris 1852) I. 236-244. 

a 1350 Syr Degarre 802 In a diapre clothed 3he was. 
13. . Mitior Poems fr. Vernon MS. xtvi. zoo Til a Non- 
nerie bei came ; But I knowe not be name : per was mony 
a derworbe dame In Dyapre dere. 1466 Mann. $ H onsen. 
Exp. 364 Paid for xj- Flemyshe stykes of fyne dyapere .. 
xxvii. vj.^. 1502 Arnolde Chron. (181 1) 244 A borde cloth 
of dyaper, a towel! of dyaper. 1513 Bk. Kervynge in 
Babees Bk. 268 Couer thy cupbordc and thyn ewery with 
the towell of dyaper. 1513 Braoshaw St. Werburge 1. 1667 
The tables were couered with clothes of Dyaper Rychely 
enlarged with syluer and with golde. 1552-3 Inv. Ch. 
Goods Staff, in Ann. Litchfield IV. 50 One vestement of 
red sylke, one vestement of lynen dyoper. 1591 Spenskb 
Muiopoimos 364 Nor anie weauer, which his worke doth 
boast In dieper, in damaske, or in lyne. 1623 Cockeram, 
Dialer, a fine kinde of Linnin, not wouen after the common 
fashion, but in certaine workes. 1624 Will in Ripon Ch. 
Acts 364 One suite of damaske and another of diaper for 
his table.^ 1662 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 198 For Dyaper for a 1 
Communion table cloth and napkin, i2S.6d. 1721 Lend. Gaz. 
No 6020/4 Diapers, Damasks, Huckabacks. 1840 Barham 
Ingol. Leg., Jackd. Rheims, A napkin.. Of the best white 
diaper fringed with pink. x888 J. Watson Art Weaving 
(ed. 3) 101 [This] makes by far the best bird-eye Diaper. 

2. A towel, napkin, or cloth of this material; 
a baby's napkin or ' clout*. 

1596 Shaks. Tarn. Shrew 1. i. 57 Let one attend him with 
a sillier Bason Full of Rose-water, and bestrew'd with 
Flowers, Another beare the Ewer: the third a Diaper. ■ 
1837 Ht. Martineau Sec. Atuer. II. 245 Table and bed- 
linen, diapers, blankets. 1889 J. M. Duncan Led. Dis. 
Women ix. (ed. 4) 54. 

II. 3. The geometrical or conventional pattern 
or design forming the ground of this fabric. 

1830 Edin. Encycl. VI. 686 A design of that intermediate 
kind of ornamental work which is called diaper. 1882 Beck 
Drapers Did. 97 Some of the diapers are very curious. 
One of them consists of a series of castles; in each are two 
men holding hawks ; the size of each diaper being about six 
inches, and the date the fourteenth century. 

4. A pattern or design of the same kind, or more 
florid, in colour, gilding, or low relief, used to 
decorate a flat surface, as a panel, wall, etc. 

1851 Turner Dom. Archit. I. vi. 305 There are still some 
remains of good distemper diaper on the walls. 1863 Sir 
G. G. Scott Westm. Abbey (ed. 2) 61 The glass . . is deco- 
rated on its face with gold diaper. 1866 A tJienmtm 17 Nov. 
645/2 The diaper, composed of a raised .pattern, decorating 
the background. 1884 Pall Mall G. 11 Sept. 3/1 The 
ground is most beautifully carved in a minute hexagonal 
diaper. 

b. Heraldry. A similar style of ornamentation, 
in painting or low relief, used to cover the surface 
of a shield and form the ground on which the 
bearing is charged. See Diapre. 

1634 Peacham Gentl. Exerc. 111. 159 Some charge their 
Scotcheons . . with diaper as the French. 188a Cussans 
Handbk. Her. v. 81 To represent the Diaper by a slightly 
darker tint of the same tincture as that on which it is laid. 

C. Jig. Applied to the floral variegation of the 
surface of the ground. 

1600 Maides Metam. in in Bullen O. PI. I. 118 This 
grassie bed, With summers gawdie dyaper bespred. 



III. 5. altrib. a. Of or made of diaper (see 1). 
(In quot. 1497 perb. for F. diapre", diapered.) 
1497 Old City Acc. Bk. in Ardueol. Jml. XLII I, 
Itm a table cloth diapre. 1538 Bury Wills (1850) 134 
A dyeper towel! of vij yarde longe. 1599 NottingJuim Rec. 
I IV. 250 Halfe a dosen of diaper napkins . . one diaper table 
, cloathe. 1604 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 140 A poulpit clothe 
of silke, one owld dipar tablecloth. 1676 Lond. Gaz. No. 
1124/4 One Damask and two Diaper Table Cloaths, three 
dozen of Diaper Napkins. 1812 J. Smyth Pract. Customs 
(1821) 130 Diaper Tabling, of the manufacture of the king- 
dom of the United Netherlands. 1863 Miss Braodon % 
Marchmont I. ii. 30 Her brown-stuff frock and scanty 
diaper pinafore. 

b. Having a pattern of this kind, diapered ; as 
diaper-work, -pattern, -couching. 

1480 Wardr. Acc. Edw. IV (1830) 131 Table clothes off 
dyaper werk ij. 1602 Carew Cornwall (x8zx) 303 Two 
moor stones . .somewhat curiously hewed, with diaper work. 
1769 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. I. 392 Both of them were 
curiously wrought by Diaper-work Carvings. 1838 A rch&ol. 
XXVII. 421 What the older Diaper- work was — a small 
regular pattern— we may gather from its appearance as 
borrowed in Heraldry. 1859 Turner Dom. Archit. III. 
ii. 29 The spandrel of the arch is carved with a sort of 
diaper pattern. 1874 Parker Illnstr. Goth. Archit. 1. 
v. 175 The surface of the wall is often covered with flat 
foliage, arranged in small squares called diaper-work. 1876 
Gwilt A rchit. Gloss. 1231 Diaper Work, the face of stone 
worked into squares or lozenges, with a leaf therein ; as 
over arches and between bands. x88a Cavlfeilo & Sawaro 
Did. Needlework 153 Diaper couching, a variety of couch- 
ing used in Church Work. 1886 Ruskin Prxterita I. 33s 
The diaper pattern of the red and white marbles. 
Diaper (dai'apai), v. [prob. a. F. diaprer, OF. 
diasprer, f. diapre, diaspre : see prec. sb.] 

1. trans. To diversify the surface or ground of 
(anything) with a small uniform pattern ; now spec. 
with one consisting of or based upon a diamond- 
shaped reticulation. 

c 137S Sc. Leg. Saints. Eugenia yir And cled hyr wele . . 
In clath, dyopret of gold fyne. C1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 
1300 Couerea in clooth of gold dyapered weel. CX400 
Rom. Rose 934 And it [the bow] was peynted wel and thwi- 
ten, And over-al diapred and writen With ladies and with 
bacheleres. ? 4:1475 Sqr. lowc Degre 744 With damaske 
white, and asure blewe, Wel dyapred with lyllyes newe. 
x68o Morden Geog. Red. (1685) 150 Excellent Artists in 
Diapring Linnen-Cloaths. 1842-76 Gwilt Archit. § 302 
The practice of diapering the walls, whereof an instance 
occurs in Westminster Abbey. 

2. trans/, and Jig. To adorn with diversely 
coloured details ; to variegate. 

1592 Greene Upst. Courtier, Fragrante flowres that diapred 
tins valley. 1603 Florio Montaigne 11. xii. (1632) 300 
The wheelings . . of the celestiall bodies diapred in colours. 
1613 W. BaowNE Brit. Past. 1. i, The raves Wherewith the 
sunne doth diaper the seas. 1665 Sia T. Herbert Trav. 
( 1677) 380 Such flowers as Nature usually diapers the Earth 
with. 1862 Sala Seven Sons I. ix. 209 Tall chimneys, from 
whose tops smoke curled and diapered the woodland dis- 
tance. 1865 Caalvle Fredk. Gt. IX. xx. v. 97 Six coffee- 
cups, very pretty, well diapered, and tricked-out with all 
the little embellishments which increase their value. 

3. intr. To do diaper- work ; to flourish. 
x 573 Art of Limming 8 How to florishe or diaper with 

a pensel over silver or goulde. Ibid. (1588) 8 If thou wilt 
diaper upon silver, take Cerius with a pensill and draw or 
1 flonsh what thou wilt over thy silver. 1634 Peacham Gentl. 
Exerc. I. xiv. 46 If you Diaper upon folds, let your worke 
be broken. 

Diapered (dai-apaid), ///. a. [f. prec. + -ed : 
= F. diapre', OF. diaspnf.) 

1. Having the surface or ground diversified and 
adorned with a diaper or fret-work pattern. 
_ la 1400 Morte Arth. 3252 A duches dere- worthily dyghte 
in dyaperde wedis. C1400 Maunoev. (1839I xxii. 233 All ' 
clothed in clothes dyapred of red selk all wrought with I 
gold. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Diaperd or Diapred, diver- 
sified with flourishes or sundry figures, whence we call 
Cloth that is so diversified, Diaper. 1664 Power Exp. 
Pkilos. 1. 50 The backside of a . . sweet Brier Leaf, looks 
diaper'd most excetlently with silver. 187X B. Tavlor ' 
Faust (1875) II. ill. zii Bind ye in precious diapered 
stuffs. 1873 Ferguson in Tristram Moab 371 The same 
diapered brick-wall that is now seen. 1881 Every Man 
his own Mechanic § 798 A blue, green, or scarlet ground with 
a fleur-de-lys, or cross, or small diapered pattern. 

b. Heraldry : see Diaper si?. 4 b. 
1610 Guillim Heraldry 1. v. (1660) 31 That Field or bor- 
dure is properly said to be diapered, which being fretted all 
over, hath something quick or dead, appearing within the 
Frets. 1864 Boutell Heraldry Hist, fc Pop. xix. 303 The 
seal of Taspar Tudor also has the field of the seal itself I 
diapered with the Plant a Genista. 
C. transj. and Jig. 
1595 SpENSEa Epiihal. 51 And let the ground . . Be strewd 
with fragrant flowers all along, And diapred lyke the dis- 
colored mead. 1597 Pilgr. Partiass, 111. 305, I like this 
grassie diapred greene earth. 1650 R. Mason in Bulwer's 
Anthropomet. Let. to Author, Any vegitable on the diaper'd 
earth, a 1849 J. C. Mangan Poems (1859)426 Our diapered 
canopy, the deep of the sky. 

Drapering, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -ing *.] 
1. The production of a diaper pattern ; the cover- 
ing of a surface with such a pattern. 

x6o6 Peacham Art of Drawing 34 Diapering, .is. .a light 
tracing or running over with your pen your other work 
when you have quite done (I mean folds shadowing and all) ; 
it chiefly serveth to counterfeit cloth of Gold, Silver, 
Damask-brancht, Velvet, Chamlet, &c, with what branch 
you list. 1882 Beck Draper's Did. 97 The application of 
"» a P e "ng to linen cannot definitely be traced. 1882 Cussans 
Handbk. Her. 78 Diapering was a device much practised 



by the Mediaeval armorists . . This was usually effected hy 
covering the shield with a number of small squares, or 
lozenges, and filling them with a variety of simple figures. 

2. A diaper pattern ; diaper-work collectively. 

1875 Fortnum Majolica viii. 72 Covered with the most 
elegant arabesque diapering of foliage and flowers inter- 
twined. 188a Cussans Handbk. Her. 8r Diapering being 
merely a fanciful embellishment, does not . . enter into the 
Blazon of a Coat of Arms. 

t Drapery, drapry, sb. Obs. [f. Diaper, 
after collective nouns m -eky ; in sense 1 perh. ad. 
OF. diaspre', diaprt * diapered (stuff) \] 

1. = Diaper sb. 1. 

c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 193 Cover by cuppeborde 
of thy ewery with the towelle of diapery. 

2. Diaper- work ;Jig. variegated face (of the earth). 
1633 EAaL Manch. A I Mondo (1636) 119 The little Bee, so 

soone as flowers spring, goes abroad, views the gay Diapery. 

t Drapery, drapry, a. Obs. [f. Diaper sb. + 
-Yl : cf. papery, wintry.'] Of the nature of diaper 
or diaper-work ; chequered with various colouring. 

X598 Sylvester Du Bart as 11. i. Handie-crafts 654 The 
diapry mansions where man-kinde doth trade Were built in 
six dayes. Ibid. 11. ii. Colonies 428 They lie neerer the 
diapry verges Of tear-bridge Tigris swallow-swifter surges. 

t Dia*phanal, a. and sb. Obs. rare. [f. naod.L. 
and Romanic stem diaphan- (see Diaphane) + -al.] 

A. adj. — Diaphanous. 

X607 B. Johsoh Entertainment to K. $ Q. at Theobalds 
(22 May), Divers diapbnnal glasses filled with several waters, 
that shewed like . . stones of orient and transparent hues. 
a 1645 W. Browne Love Poems Wks. (1869) II. 276 By thy 
chaster fire will all Be so wrought diaphanall. 

B. sb. A diaphanous or transparent body. 

1653 Shirlev Court Secret 1. i. If you find Within that great 
diaphanal [the Soull an atom Look black as guilty. 

Diaphane (daraf^n), a. and sb. [a. F. diaphane 
(14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) ; cf. Pr. diafan, It., Sp., Pg. 
diajano, med. and mod.L. diaphan-us ; f. Gr. dta- 
<Pclvt}s transparent, f. Sta- through + -<pavr)s showing, 
appearing, from <j>cuv(tv to show, cause to appear.] 
f A. adj. = Diaphanous, transparent. Obs. 

1561 Eden Arte of Nauig. L i t Diaphane or transparent 
bodyes. 1594 Carew Huarlc's Exam. Wits vi. (1596) 77 
Some haue colours, and some are diaphane and transparant. 
1824 Ann. Reg. 270* A new manufacture of stuffs, with 
transparent figures, which he calls Diaphane Stuffs. 

B. sb. I. A transparent body or substance ; a 
transparency. 

[1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. iv. ii. 296 Frequently both 
in the Language of the Holy Scripture, and of divers of the 
ancient Heathen Authors, the whole Diaphanum of the 
Air and Aitherh in one common appellation called Heaven ; 
which is the denomination here given to this Expatisurn.] 
1840 Mrs. Browning Drama of Exile Poems (1889) I. 100 
Through the crystal diaphane. 

2. A silk stuff : see quot. 

1824 [see A.] 1882 Caulfeild & Saward Did. Needle- 
work 153 Diaphane, a woven silk stuff, having transparent 
coloured figures. 

f Draphaned,///. a. Obs. [repr. F. diaphane', 
pa. pple. oidiaphaner to make transparent (Cotgr.).] 
Made diaphanous ; transparent 

x6»6 tr. Boccalini 53 (T.) Drinking of much wine hath the 
virtue to make bodies diaphaned or transparent. 

Diaphaneity (dai^ianritt). Also 7 -iety. 
[mod. f. Gr. dia^avijs, stem $ta<pav*-, transparent, 
or dta<pdvcta transparency: see -ity. Perhaps 
originating in a med. or mod.L. *diaphaneitds. 
Occurring in F. (diaphantilt) in 14th c. (Hatz.- 
Darm.) ; in Eng. late in 1 7th c, an earlier synonym 
being Diaphanitt. The corresponding form of 
the adj. is diaphaneous.'] The quality of being 
freely pervious to light ; transparency. 

x66o Bovle New Exp. Phys. Mech. xxxvii. 311 The Dia- 
phaneity of the Air. 1661 — Exam en vii. (1682) 83 The 
difficulty of explaining the Diaphaneity of glass or crystal. 
1662 Merrett tr. Neri*s Art of Glass xxxvi, Until the Sea- 
green lose it's transparencie and diaphanietie. 1671 Phil. 
Trans. VI. 3046 The different Diaphaneities of the Humors 
of the Eye. 1678 HoaBES Decam. ix. 121 The Causes of 
Diaphaniety and Refraction.. 1825 New Monthly Mag. 
XIII. zo6 The diaphaneity of the material X837 Whewell 
Hist. Induct. Sc. (1857) H. 399 The diaphaneity of bodies 
is very distinct from their power of transmitting heat. 

Diaphaneous, obs. var. Diaphanous. 

+ Diapha'nic, a. Obs. [irreg. f. Gr. dia<pavrjs f 
or f. Romanic stem diapha?t- (see Diaphane) + -ic.] 
= Diaphanous. 

16x4 Raleigh Hist. World 1. i. § 6 Vast, open, subtile, dia- 
phanicke, or transparent body. 

{| Diaphanie (dia'fan/). [mod.F. diaphanie, 
f. diaphane x see Diaphane.] The name given to 
a process for the imitation of painted or stained 
glass. 

1859 Ecclesiol. XX. 122 A French invention called Dia- 
phanie — a transparent coloured paper .. intended to be 
applied to plain glass. *%6gEng. Mech. 3 Dec 289/1, 1 have 
..decorated a window in diaphanie. X874 {title), Designs 
for Windows to be executed in Diaphanie. 

t Diapha*nity. Obs. [ad. obs. F. diaphahitt 

Palissy, 16th c.) = Sp. diajanidad, It. diajanila f 
f. F. diaphane, It. diajan-o, med.L. diaphan-us : 
sec Diaphane and -itt.] = Diaphaneity. 

X477 Norton Ord.Alch. \\\. jn Ashm. (1652) 42 A goodly 
stone glittering with perspecuitie, Being of wonderfull and 
excellent Diaphanitie. 1577 Dee Relat. S/ir. 1. (1659) 9 The 
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Stone was of his natural Diaphanitie. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. it. i. J5 If it be made hot in a crusible. . it will grow 
dim, and abate its diaphanity. 1664 Power Exp. Phibs. 1. 
55 It was like a thin norn something diaphanous .. which 
diaphanity might perchance hinder the appearance both of 
its cavity and angularity. 

Diaphano 'meter, [f. Gr. omdntvijy trans- 
parent, or rather its med.L. and Romanic adapta- 
tion diaphano- + -meter, Gr. phpov measure] A 
measnrer of transparency ; spec* an instrument for 
measuring Ihe transparency of the atmosphere. 

1789 Tillocfis Phihs. Mag. III. 377 {Article) Description 
of M. de Saussure's Diaphanometer. .The diaphanometer is 
. . designed to show the greatness of the evaporation exist- 
ing In any limited part of the atmosphere which surrounds 
us. The measure of transparency . . is founded on the pro- 
portion of the distances at which determined objects cease to 
be visible. 1807 T. Young Led. Nat. Pkit. *t Meek. A rtt 
II. 74. 1857 J. P. Nichol Cycl. Phyt. Sc. 

Diaphanoscope (adI|D3*nin^|SkJap). [f. as 
prec. + Gr. -a7co7r-oj observing.] 

f 1. A contrivance for viewing transparent positive 
photographs. Obs. 

1868 Chambers' Encycl. \\\. 538/1 Diaphanoscope, a dark 
box constructed for exhibiting transparent photographs. 

2. An instrument used in obstetrical surgery for 
the examination of internal organs throngh the 
translucent walls of the abdomen when internally 
illuminated by electricity. Hence Diapkano'scopy, 
the clinical use of the diaphanoscope. 

J883 Q. Rev. July 8a The long promised out never perfected 
diaphanoscope. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Diaphanoscopy, a term 
applied by Lazarewitch to the exploration of the^ genital 
organs by means of an electric light introduced into the 
vagina in a glass tube. 

Diaphanous (daijse'fanas), a. Also 7 diapha- 
neous. ff. med.il diaphan-us (see Diaphane) + 
-ous. The form diaphaneous more closely repre- 
sented the Gr. : cf. Diaphaneity.] Permitting 
the free passage of light and vision ; perfectly trans- 
parent; pellucid. 

1614 Raleigh Hist. World 1. i. $ 7 Aristotle calleth light 
a quality inherent, or cleauing to a Diaphanous body. 1633 
T. Adams Ex/. 2 Peter ii. 4 In hell there shall be nothing 
diaphanous, perspicuous, clear, c 1645 Howell Lett. I. l 
xxix, To transmute Dust and Sand to such a diaphanous 
pellucid dainty body as you see a Crystal-Glasse is. 1669 W. 
Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 10 The diaphaneous texture of the 
particles in the vitrioline solution. 1680 Bovlk Scept. Chem. 
v. 326 The one substance is Opacous, and the other somewhat 
Diaphanous. 1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xxxii. 500 The 
fructifications are in n diaphanous membrane. 1833 Penny 
Cycl. I. 450/2 The crystals of the amethyst vary from dia- 
phanous tn translucent. 1868 Duncan Insect World ii. 59 
The wings are whitish, not diaphanous. 1895 The Lady 
31 Jan. x.13 With this was worn a diaphanous white picture 
hat caught up with . .white ribbons. 

Hence Dia*phanonaly adv., in a diaphanous 
manner, transparently; Diaphanousneaa, dia- 
phanous quality, transparency. 

1683 E. Hooker Pre/. Epist. Pordage's Mystic Div., Most 
Diaphanously, perspicuously, no less clearly, .than the San 
Reams upon a Wall of Crystal I. 1710 T. Fuller Pharm. 
Extemp. 320 As here order'd 'twill be diaphanously clear. 
1717 Bailey vol. II, Diaphaneity Diaphanousness, the 
property of a diaphanous Body. 

Diaphemetric (daijsejffrme'trik), a. [mod. f. 
Gr, Sia- apart (Dia- ') + d>f} tonch + -metric] 
Relating to the measurement of the comparative 
tactile sensibility of parts. 

Diaphemetric compasses, 1 an Instrument, consisting of a 
pair of compasses with a graduated scale, used for the same 
purpose as the >Esthesiometer.* (Syd. Soc. Lex.) 

18. . in Dunclison. 

Diaphonic (dgiafp-nik), a. [f. as Diaphon-y 
+ -ic.] Also Diaphonic*!. 

1. Of or pertaining to diaphony: see Di aphony 2. 
i8a» New Monthly Mag. VI. 5*01 To give a concert with 

a full orchestra upon the diaphonic principle. 

2. «Dl ACOUSTIC. 

1775 Ash, Diaphonic. 1846 WoRCESTEa, Diaphonic, Dia- 
phonical. 

Diaphonics. ? Obs. [f. as pi. of prec: see 

-ICS.] -Dl ACOUSTICS. 

1683 Phil. Trans. XIV. 473 Three parts of our Doctrine 
of Acousticks ; which are yet nameless, unless we call them 
Acousticks, Diacousticks, and Catacousticks, or (in another 
sense, but to as good purposed Phonicks, Diaphonicks, and 
Cataphonicks. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., Diacousticks, 
or Diaphonicks, is the consideration of the properties of 
Refracted sound, as it passes through different mediums. 
fDia-phonist Obs. rare- \ [f. next + -J ST.] 
1656 Blount Glossogr., Diaphonist % he that makes divers 
sounds. 

Diaphony (daii&'fdhft. Mns. [ad. late L. dia- 
phonia dissonance, discord, a. Gr. biacpcuvta discord, 
f. 5m<£cwos dissonant, f. 8ta- apart + tpwvtiv to sonnd. 
Cf. F. diaphonic, t8th c. in Hatz.-Darm.] 

+ 1. Ia ctymol. sense : Discord. Obs.— ° 

1656 Blount Glossogr. t Diaphony, a divers sound, a discord. 

2. In mediceval music (as usually understood) : 
The most primitive form of harmony, in which 
the parts proceeded by parallel motion in fourths, 
fifths, ana octaves : the same as Organum. 
• But some suppose it to have meant a system in which 
the parts were sung responsive ly at these intervals. 

1834 A. Merrick Albrechtsberger's Theoret. Whs. 154 note. 
1871 Q. Rev. No. acr. 158 We might add no harmony, for 



the diaphony employed . . is to our ears most terrible discord. 
1880 C. H. II. V arry in Grove Diet. Mus. I. 301 The tup* 
posed first form of harmony, which was called Diaphony, 
or Organum. 1881 Macfarren Counterp. u t Diaphony.. 
may have meant alternation or response ♦. the parts .. were 
sung in succession and not together. 

II Diaphoresis (doi afotf sis). Med. [L. dia- 
phoresis, a. Gr. &a<p6pT}ais a sweat, perspiration, f. 
Zia<poptiv to carry off, spec, to throw off by perspira- 
tion, f. 6m- through + <pop€tv to carry.] Perspiration ; 
especially, that produced by artificial means. 

t68t tr. Willis 3 Rem. Med. Whs. Vocab., Diaphoresis, 
evaporation, as by sweating. 1710 T. Fuller Pharm. 
Extemp. tox This sort of Cure by a Diaphoresis is not always 
certain. 1718 Quincy Compl. Disp. 03 In the Height of 
Fevers.. it is very effectual., to forward a Diaphoresis. 1876 
Dartholow Mat. Med. (1879) 53 When active diaphoresis 
is the object to be accomplished, the patient must be well 
enveloped in blankets. 

Diaphoretic (dai&fore'tik), a. and sb. Med. 
[ad. L. diaphoretiais, a. Gr, titatpopi]TiK6s promoting 
perspiration, f. Uctyo peat's : see prec. So F. diapho- 
rc'tiquc, in 14th c. diaforetique in Hatz.-Darm.] 

A. adj. Having the property of inducing or pro- 
moting perspiration ; sudorific. 

1563 T. Gals Antidol. t. iv. 3 The simples Diaphoretik 
are these. 1631 H. Shirley Mart. Souldier tit. iv. in Bullen 

0. PI. I. 3to Diophoratick Medicines to expel! Ill vapours 
from the noble parts by sweate* 1680 Moroen Geog. Red. 
(1685) 353 Baths and Hot Springs that are very Diaphoretick. 
17*5 Bradlev Earn. Diet. s.v. Antimony, To prepare Dia. 

Ehoretick Antimony. 1883-4 Med. Ann. 44/x It ts diuretic 
ut not diaphoretic. 

B. sb. A medicinal agent having this property. 
1656 Ridglev Pract. Physich 19 Then diaphore ticks at 

first, and colder diurc ticks. 167* Phil. Trans. \ \ 1 . 4029 JHe 
commends Spirit of Hartshorn, as an excellent Diaphoretick. 
173* AaauTHNOT Rules 0/ Diet 973 Diaphoreticks or Pro- 
moters of Perspiration. 1877 RoaEaTS Handbk. Med. (ed. 3) 

1. 35 The only diaphoretic that is of much practical value 
is some form of bath which promotes perspiration. 

+ Diaphore*tical, a. Obs. [f. as prec + -al.] 
« Diaphoretic a. 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 341 The ashes of a goats horn in- 
corporat into an vnguent with oile ofmyrtles, keeps those 
from diaphoretical sweats who are anointed therwitn. 1605 
Timmf. Quersit. n. vii. 141 Why it should be diaphoretical, 
that is to say, apt to prouoke sweates. 1657 \V. Coles 
Adam in Eden 339 By its dryness and diaphoretical quality. 

Diaphoric (daiaf/vrik), a. Math. [f. Gr. 5id- 
d>opos different + -IC.] Of or pertaining to difference; 
in diaphoric futution, a function of the differences 
of variables. 

1883 Cayley in Camb. Phil. Trans. XIII. 1 3 The function 
. .is a function of the differences of the variables. . Any such 
function is said to be 'diaphoric': and it is easy to see that 
taking for the variables any inverts whatever, a diaphoric 
function is always curtate. 1893 Llovd Tanneb in Proc. 
Lond. Math. Soc. XXIV. 364. 

Diaphorite (daiioe'forsit). Min. [f. Gr. 6"«x- 
d)0/x)s different, Ua<pop& difference, distinction + 
-ite.] + a. A name formerly used for an altered 
rhodonite related to allagite. b. A name given 
by Zepharovich to the orthorhombic form of 
Freieslebenite. 

1868 Dana Min. Index, Diaphorite, v. Allagite. 1871 
Amer. Jrnl. Sc. Sen tn. I. 381 He retains the original name 
for the monoclinic species, and gives the name diaphorite to 
the orthorhombic. 

Diaphragm (dai-afr&m), sb. Also 7- agme. 
[ad. L. diaphragma^ a. Gr, &ia<ppayfta } the midriff, 
primarily ' part ition- wall, barrier *, f. tia- throngh, 
apart + <j>p&yfia fence, f. typkaauv to fence in, hedge 
round. Long nsed in L. form. Cf. F. diaphragmc, 
in I3-T4lh c. diaffragme (Hatz.-Darm.).] 

I. 1, Anal. The septnm or partition, partly 
muscular, partly tendinous, which in mammals 
divides the thoracic from the abdominal cavity; 
the midriff. 

Its action is important in respiration, and it is also con. 
cerned in laughter, sneeiing, and hiccough ; hence to move 
the diaphragm, to excite laughter. 

1398 Trbvisa Barth. De P. R. vii. Iv. (Hps) 2^9 Diafragma 
is a skynne that departyth and is sette bitwene the bowels 
and the spirytuall membres. ^1400 Lan/ranc's Cirurg. 
16 1 pis diafragma depart ib be spirituals from be guttis. 
1504 T. B. La Primand. J r. Acad. ti. 330 There is a parti- 
tion called diaphragma by the Grecians, which separateth 
the instruments of the vital partes, from the nourishing 
parts. i6a6* Bacon Sylva \ 697 It is true that they [/nsecta] 
have (some of them) Diaphragm and an Intestine. 1639 
Gaule Holy Madn. 993 It still moues my Diaphragmc, 
what once mou'd the Spleene of Cyrus, 1685 Bovlk Enq. 
Notion Nat. 336 Divers of the Solid Parts, as the Heart and 
Lungs, the Diaphragma, 1767 Gooch Treat. Wounds 1. 369 
The Diaphragm is a muscle of the greatest importance in 
respiration. 187a Darwin Emotions viii. aos The sound of 
laughter is produced by a deep inspiration, followed by short, 
interrupted spasmodic contractions of the chest, and especi- 
ally of the diaphragm. t8« Blake Zool. 1 Inspiration is 
performed chiefly by the aia of the diaphragm. 

II. Transferred uses. 

2. generally. Applied to anything natural orarlt- 
ficial which in its nature or function resembles the 
diaphragm of the animal body, or similarly serves 
as a partition. 

1660 Bovlk New. Exp. Phys. Mech. xxiv. 19a Certain 
Diaphragmes, consisting of the coats of the bubbles. x86a 
M. Hopkins Hawaii 27 That this fiery bottom was only a 



roof or diaphragm, of no great thickness the upper and 
solidified portion of the incandescent matter of the volcano. 
1891 PatlMallG. 21 Aug. 6/2 A real advance in cartography 
was made when Diurarch of Messena (390-390 a.c) in- 
troduced the parallel of Rhodes. This 1 diaphragm ' was 
intersected ot right angles by parallel lines representing 
meridians. 

3. a. Zoo/. A septum or partition separating the 
successive chambers of certain shells. Also applied 
to the operculnm of a gastropod. 

1665 Hookk Microgr. ru These shell* which are thus 
spirailied and separated with Diaphragmes, were some kind 
of Nautili. 17*8 Woodwabd Eosstls (J.), Parted into 
numerous cells by means of diaphragms. 1858 Geikif. Hist. 
Boulder v. 68 The same thin diaphragms, .marked the suc- 
cessive stages of the animal's growth. 1880 A. R. Wallace 
/*/. Lift s. 76 Some ..which close the mouth of the thell 
with a diaphragm of secreted mucus. 

b. Bot. A septnm or partition consisting of one 
or more layers of cells, occurring in the tissues of 
plants ; a transverse partition in a stem or leaf. 

1665 IIookk Microgr. us Not to consist of ahuodance of 
long pores separated with Diaphragms, as Cork does. 
1874 Cooke Eungi 35 The mouth being for some time 
closed by a veil, or diaphragm, which ultimately disappears. 
1884 Bower & Scott De Bary's Phaner. 317 The air- 
passages in the interoodes, petioles, and leaves of most 
Monocotyledons .. the internodes and petioles or conical 
leaves of tbe Marsiliacea:, the leaves of the Isoetex, etc. 
are partitioned by diaphragms Ibid. 319 The onc-Iayerea 
diaphragms, .in the leaf of Pistia, 

4. Mech. A thin lamina or plate serving as a 
partition, or for some specific purpose ; sometimes 
transferred to other appliances by which snch pur- 
pose is effected : e.g. 

a. A thin plate or disk used as a partition, especially in 
a tube or pipe j in optical instruments, an opaque plate or 
disk pierced with a circular hole to cut off marginal beams 
of light. 

166$ Hookf Microgr. Pref., The Ray .. passes also per- 
pendicularly through the Glass diaphragmc. 1660 Bovle 
Contn. Neiu Exp. u. (1683) 19 A Diaphragma or Midriff of 
Tin whose edges are so polum cd on both sides that [etc.]. 
168a Weekly Mem. Ingen. 350 Two tin pipes, with a dia- 
phragm pierced in the middle, and stopped with a sucker. 
1773 Phil. Trans. LXII1. 203 Several diaphragms of paste- 
board., to be applied to the object-glass externally. 1800 
Ibid. XC 557 A diaphragm, whose aperture was 4 an inch, 
was then put over the object-glass of the transit telescope. 
1850 Cin na Locks 4 Keys 35 In a line with the plane of the 
plate, or diaphragm of the lock. 1873 Huxlkv Phys. ix. 379 
To have what is termed a diaphragm (that is an opaque 
plate with a hole in the centre) in the path of the rays. 

trans/. 1860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xxvii. 307 The clouds, .had, 
during the night, thrown vast diaphragms across the sky. 
1867 A. J. Ellis E. E. Prottunc. 1. iii. 161 The lips which 
form a variable diaphragm. 1878 Foster Phys. ut. ii. 397 
The iris serving as a diaphragm. 

b. The porous cup of a voltaic cell. 

1870 R. M. Febcuson Electr. 136 Taking » d . for diaphragm 
or porous cell. 1885 Watson & Boaauav Math. Th. Electr. 
% Magn. I. 334 The hydrogen H* does not as in that case 
remain free. It passes through the diaphragm and displaces 
an equivalent of copper in the sulphate of copper. 

C. A membrane stretched in or on a frame ; a vibrating 
membrane or disk in an acoustic instrument; the vibrating 
disk of a telephone. 

1853 Kame Grinnelt Ext. I. (1856} 483 The kayack itself 
is a mere diaphragm of skin, stretched on a wooden frame. 
i86^S Reader 15 Sept. 796 An ear-trumpet, across the mouth 
of which was stretched: a diaphragm of I ndian rubber. 1879 
G. Prescott Sp. Telephone p. iii, In 1861 Reiss discovered 
that a vibrating diaphragm could be actuated by the human 
voice. i8jgCassetl's Techn. Educ. IV. 155/1 When the sound 
vibrations impinge upon the mica diaphragm the needle- 
point will indent the tinfoil. 

d. The assemblage of lines of reference in the focus of 
a telescope, whether ruled upon glass, or formed of spider 
webs stretched in a frame. 

1819 W. Pearson Pract. Astron. II. 133 The first reticu. 
lated diaphragm that was used in making astronomical ob- 
servations was by the Parisian astronomer Cassini. 1844 
Smyth Cycle Celts t. Objects (i860) 315 Reticulated dia. 
phragms . . useful in mapping stars, and differentiating 
them. 1879 Newcomb & Holden Astron. 76 Fine spider 
lines tightly stretched across a metal plate or diaphragm. 

5. atlrib. t as diaphragm current, eyepiece? nerve, 
plate, etc. 

1667 R. Lower in Phil. Trans. 1 1. $46 A dog, whose Dia- 
phragme-nerves are cut. 1839 F. A. Griffiths Artill. Man. 
(1863) 89 One inch in length for diaphragm shells. 1883 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Diaphragm currents, electric currents 
caused by forcing a liquid through a porous diaphragm. 

Hence j| Diaphragma Igia, Diaphxtigmata lgia 
[Gr. <£\709, -a\yia pain], pain in the diaphragm ; 
|| Dlaphragmati tis, -mi 'tis, inflammation of the 
diaphragm; Dlaphxa-grmatoccle, hernia of the 
diaphragm {Syd. Soc. Lex. i8S3>. 

1835-6 Tooo Cycl. Anat. II. 6/3 The diaphragm is subject 
to attacks of inflammation . . termed diaphragnutis. 1854 67 
C A. Harris Diet. Med. Terminol., Diaphragtnalgia, Dia- 
phragmatocele. 1857 Dvhclisoh Med. Lex. 393 Diapbrag- 
matalgia, Diaphragmalgia. Ibid. t The essential symptoms 
of diaphragmitis. 

Draphragm, v. [f. prec.] trans.* To fit or 
act upon with a diaphragm. To diaphragm down, 
in Optics : to reduce the field of vision of (a lens, 
etc.) by means of an opaqne diaphragm with a 
central aperture (see prec sb. 4 a). 

1879 H. Gavaa in Proc R. Dubl.Soc. 181 Even after shut- 
ting one eye and diaphragming the other down. 1894 Brit. 
Jrnl. Photogr. XLI. « If both Ilcnses] are diaphragmed 
down to the same aperture. 



DIAPHRAGMAL. 

Diaphra'gmal, a. [f. Diaphragm + *al.] Of 
the nature of a diaphragm ; diaphragmatic. 

1890 Darwin's Expr. Emotions (ed. 2) iii. 83 note, The dia- 
phragmal respiration. 

Diaphragmatic (dai^afraegmartik), a. [mod. 
f. Gr. 6ia<ppayijaT- f stem of Zibtpparfpa Diaphragm: 
see -ic. Cf. F. diaphragmalique (Pare" 16th c)] 
Of or pertaiuing to the diaphragm ; of the nature 
of a diaphragm. 

1656 Blount Glossogr, s.v. Vein, Diaphragmatick veins* 
the midriff veins. 1755 Spsv in Phil. Trans. XL1X. 478 
The diaphragmatic upper mouth of the stomach. 183$ 
Btachw. Mag. XXXIX. 167 The diaphragmatic convulsion, 
which, in the expressive language of our nation, is called 
a guffaw. 1878 Fostee Pkys. u. ii. § r. 259 That movement 
in the lower part of the chest and abdomen so characteristic 
of male breathing, which is called diaphragmatic. 1881 
Miva&t Cat 462 A complete diaphragmatic partition. 

Diaphrajrma'tically, adv. [f. prec. + -al1 
+ -ly In a diaphragmatic manner ; by means 
of the diaphragm. 

x888 Cosset? s Fain. Mag. Dec, 14/1 The important point 
in breathing is to do so diaphragm atically and not clavi- 
cularly. 

Draphragmed, a. [f. Diaphragm v. or 
sb. + -ED.] burnished with a diaphragm or dia- 
phragms. 

1665 Hooke Microgr. 1x4 The pores .. were they dia- 
phragm'd, like those of Cork, would afford us . . ten times 
as many little cells. 

Diaphysis (daiiarfisis). [ad. Gr. Zi&tyvvis a 
growing through, also a point of separation, f. 6m- 
through, apart + <pveiv to produce, bring forth.] 

1. Anal. 'The shaft of a long bone, as distinct 
from the extremities ' {Syd. Soc. Lex.), 

1831 R. Knox Cloouefs Anat. jx Their extremities are 
enlarged, and their middle part, which is named body or 
diaphysis, is contracted. 1890 W. J. Walsham Surgery 
(ed. 3) 111. 184 Twenty-one years of age, the period at which 
nearly all the epiphyses have united with their diaphyses. 
1891 Lancet 3 Oct. 768 When amputation is done in the 
diaphysis the bone keeps on growing from its upper epi- 
physis. 

2. Bot. ' A preternatural extension of the centre 
of the flower, or of an inflorescence ' ( Treas. Bot. 
1866). 

Hence Diaphysial a., of or pertaining to the 
diaphysis. In mod. Diets. 

II Diaplasis fd3i,se*plasis). Surg. [mod.L., a. 
Gr. ZiatrXaais a putting into shape, setting of a 
limb, f. dunrX&aouv to form, mould.] (See quots.) 

1704 J. Harsis Lex. Techn., Diaplasis* is the setting of 
a Limb which was out of joynt. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey). 
1857 Ddnglison Med. Lex. 232 In French surgery . . Dia- 
plasis and Anapla .is mean also, restoration to the original 
form—as in fractures, etc. 1883 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

t Diapla stic, a. and so. Obs. [f. same etymon 
as prec. : see Plastic] 

1721 Bailev, Diaplasticks (in Pharmacy\ medicines which 
are good for a Limb out of joint. 1883 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

|| Dia'pnoe. Med. Obs. [mod.L., a. Gr. Stajr- 
vorj in Galen, perspiration.] An insensible perspira- 
tion, or gentle moisture on the skin. 

1681 tr. Willi? Rem. Med. Wks. Vocab., Diapnoe, a 
breathing forth. 17U6 Phillips, Diaphoresis or Diapnoe. 

Hence Diapno genous, Diapnoio ad/s., pro- 
ducing a moderate perspiration. 

X857 Dunglisoh Med. Lex. 699 The perspiratory fluid is 
secreted by an appropriate glandular apparatus termed by 
Breschet, diapnogenous. 

DiapOphysis (daiap/rfisis). Anat. PI. -physes. 
[f. Gr. 5<a through, apart + air6<pvffis offshoot, 
Apophysis.] A term applied by Owen to a pair 
of exogenous segments of the typical vertebra, 
forming lateral processes of the neural arch. 

In the cervical vertebrae of man and other mammals it is 
represented by the posterior part of the ring enclosing the 
vertebral artery ; in the dorsal vertebra: by the transverse 
process ; in the lumbar and sacral vertebra by short pro- 
cesses of the centrum [Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1854 Owen Skeleton in Circ. Sc. Organ. Nat. I. 168 The 
neural arch, .also sometimes includes a pair of bones, called 
'diapophyses'. 1872 Mivart EUm. Anat. vi. (1873) 220 
We may thus distinguish two series of paraxial parts on 
each side, one made up of tubercular processes (or dia- 
pophyses) and ribs, and the other made up of capitular 
processes (or parapophyses) and ribs. 

Hence Di apophysis! 0., of or belonging to a 
diapophysis. 

1854 Owen in Circ. Sc. Organ. Nat. I. 206 The bones . . 
manifest more of their diapophysial character than their 
homotypes do in the occipital segment. 

llDiaporesis (dai-aporrsis): Rhet. [mod.L., 
a. Gr. dta-noprjffti a being at a loss, doubting.] A 
rhetorical figure, in which the speaker professes to 
be at a loss, which of two or more courses, state- 
ments, etc., to adopt. 

m 1678 Phillips, Diaporesis, a doubting, a Rhetorical figure, 
in which there seems to be a doubt proposed to the audi- 
ence before whom the Oration is made. [So in later Diets.] 
1844 J. W. Gibbs Philol. Studies (1857) 21* Aporia. .called 
also diaporesis. The Latin term is addubitatio. 
f Dia'porous, a. Obs. rare. [f. Gr. 5m- through 
+ -7ropoy passing through, f. ir6pos passage, pore : 
cf. cviropo? easy to pass through.] Having the 
quality of penetrating or passing through. 
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1682 Evelyn Mem. 24 Mar., A discourse of,. the difficulty 
of finding any red colour effectual to penetrate glass . . that 
the most diaporous, as blue, yellow, &c, did not enter into 
the substance of what was ordinarily painted, more than 
very shallow . . other reds and whites not at all beyond the 
superfices. 

Diapositive (daiapp'zitiv). Photogr. [f. 9 r - 
dia- through + Positive.] A transparent positive 
photographic picture, snch as those used as lantern 
slides. 

X803 Voice (N. Y.) 30 Nov., An ordinary negative, .is first 
made, then placed in contact with another sensitive (dry) 
plate and a diapositive made from it. 

t Di'apre, a. Her. Obs. [a. F. diapri dia- 
pered.] = Diapered 1 b. 

1562 Leigh Armorie (1507)03 The field Geules, a Frette 
engrailed Ermine. If this Fret be of mo peaces then ye 
here see, then altereth it from the same name, & is blazed 
dyapre. 1586 Fesne Blaz. Gentrie \. 190 A coat-armour 
Diapre may be charged with any thing, either quick or 
dead ; but plants, fruits, leaues, or flowres, be aptest to 
occupy such coates. 1727-51 ^Chambers Cycl., Diapre or 
Diapered, in heraldry, a dividing of a field into planes, or 
compartments, in the manner of fret-work ; and filling the 
same with variety of figures. 

t Draprize, v. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. F. diapr-er 
to Diaper + -ize.] —Diaper v. 

1616 Lisle Du Bartas, Noe 116 The diapriied ridges 
[marges diaprez] And faire endented banks of Tegil burst- 
ing bridges. [Cf. DiApEav a., second quot.] 

+ Diaprrrne. Obs. Also diaprunum. [ad. 
med.L. aiaprunum y f. Dia- 2 + la.prunum plnm. 
In F. diaprun (1700 in Hatz.-Darm.) formerly 
diaprunum.] 'An electuary made of damask 
prunes and divers other simples, good to coot the 
body in hot burning fearers {Physical Did. 1657). 

1625 Hast Anat. Vr. II. L 55 They had purged him . . 
with Diaprunum. 1630 J. W. tr. Guibert's Char. Physic L 
23Mixe with it two drammes of diaprunes. 

JDiapry, sb. and a. : see Diapery. 

t Di'apsalm. Obs. In 4 diasalm, 8 dia- 
psalma. [a. L. diapsalma (Jerome), a. Gr. Bid- 
tf/aXfia, used by the LXX in the Psalms for the 
Heb. Selah.] (See quots.) 

1382 Wvclif Ps. Prol. iii, The deuyseoun of salmys that 
ben clepid diasalmys ben in noumbre of seuenti and fiue. 
1706 PaiLLiPS^ed. Kersey), Diapsalma, a Pause or change 
of Note in Singing. [1877 Jennings & LoweA. Introd. 
28 AiotyaAjia then means probably a musical interlude, per- 
haps of a forte character.] 

]] Diapye'sis. Path. [mod.L., a. Gr. foairifycrty, 
f. SiaiTvuv to suppurate.] Suppuration. Hence 
DIapye tic a. and sb., Diapyetlcal a. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou*s Disp, 699 Both of them [greater 
and lesser Basilicum] are Diapyetical. 1706 Phillips (ed. 
Kersey), Diapyeticks, Medicines that cause Swellings to 
suppurate or run with Matter, or that ripen and Break 
Sores. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Diapyesis. 

Diaquilon, obs. form of Diachylon. 

Diarch. (daraik), a. Bot. [f. Gr. 5t- twice + &pxh 
beginning, origin.] Proceeding from two distinct 
points of origin : said of the primary xylem (or 
wood) of the root. 

1884 Bowes & Scott De Bary's Phaner. 362 Its xylem is 
in the great majority of cases . . diametrally diarch. Ibid. 
363 Triarch and tetrarch bundles sometimes occur in thick 
roots of species, which are usually diarch. 2887 Hillhouse 
Strasburger*s Pract. Bot. 188 The roots of., ferns are 
generally diarch. 

Diarchy (dai'aiki). [f. Gr. 5t- twice + -apxt'a 
rule : cf. fiovapxia rule of one ; f. d/>x<k chief.] 
A government by two rulers. 

1835 Thialwall Greece I. viii. 318 A diarchy, though less 
usual than a monarchy, was not a very rare form of govern- 
ment. 

Diaria, obs. form of Diakkhcea. 

Diarial (daiieVrial ), a. [f. L. diari-um Diary sb. 

+ -al.] Of, pertaining to, of the nature of, a diary. 

1845 W. L. Alexanoss Mem. J. Watson Pref. 6 A series 
of detached notes and diarial jottings. 1885 G. Mesedith 
Diana 1. L 2 The diarial record. 1888 A.G. Da apes in 
Atner. Ann. Deaf Apr. 124 Letters and diarial extracts. 

Diarian (daijeVrian), a. and sb. [f. as prec. + 
-an.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to a diary or 
journal; t journalistic (obs.). 

1774 (title) The Diarian Repository or Mathematical Re- 
gister, containing a complete collection of all the Mathe- 
matical Questions, published in the Ladies' Diary, from 

S04 to 1760. 1785 Crabse Newspaper Wks. 1834 II. 137 
iarian sages greet their brother sage. 1794 Wolcott 
(P. Pindar) Ronvl. for Oliver Wks. II. 392 His strength in 
fields diarian dares he try? 

B. sb. The author or writer of a diary ; f a jour- 
nalist, rare. 

x8oo Mom. Her. in Spirit Pubt. Jrnls. (1801) IV. 148 
A Diarian [an article is so signed]. 

Drariness. nonce-wd. [f. Diary sb. + -ness.] 
The quality characteristic of a diary. 

1891 Murray's Mag. Sept. 464 The 'diariness' of his 
writing makes us regret that . . he should have sought 
publication. 

Diarist (dai-arist). [f. Diary sb. + -ist.] One 
who keeps a diary ; the author of a diary. 

1818 in Todd. 1826 Scott Rev. Pepys' Mem. (1849) 107 
The characters of the two diarists were essentially difierent. 
X854 Lowell Jrnl. in Italy Prose Wks. 1890 I. 121 The 
English language.. can show but one sincere diarist, Pepys. 
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1856 Sat. Rev. II. 36/2 In these volumes, he [T. Moore] is 
only a remarkably dull diarist. 

Diaristic (daiari-stik), a. [f. prec. + -ic] Of 
the style of a diarist ; of the nature of a diary. 

1884 Manch. Even. News 2 Apr., Lady Brassey*s diaristic 
account of her visit to Egypt after the war. 1891 Murray's 
Mag. Oct. 616 His letters and diaristic fragments. 

Diarize (d3rar3iz),z\ [f. Diary so. + -ize.] intr. 
To write a record of events in a diary. Hence 
Drarizing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1827 Moore Diary 6-31 Mar. V. i6t [I] have not had 
time to diarize, so must^ record by wholesale what I re- 
member. 1853 Lockhart in Croker Papers (1884) 111. xx viii, 
295, I had to spare Tories about as often as Whigs the 
castigation of diarizing Malagrowther. 1854 F raser^s Mae: 
XL1 X. 443 Where is the man who, when he diarizes frankly 
and fairly, does not write himself vain 7 

Diarrhoea (daiarra). Also 4-5 diaria, 6- 
diarrhea. [a. L. diarrhaa, a. Gr. di&ppota a flow- 
ing through, diarrhoea, f. Ziappk-tiv to flow through.] 

1. A disorder consisting in the too frequent eva- 
cuation of too fluid faeces, sometimes attended with 
griping pains. 

In 17th c. usually with the, in 18th with a, now (in literary 
and educated use) without article. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vm. li. (1495) 265 Diaria is 
a symple flyxe of the wombe. 1544 Phaek Regim, Lyfe 
0545) Hviijb, The sayde fluxe is named diarrhea, 1564 
Sir W. Cecil in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. il II. 291 The 
Quenes Majesty fell perillosly sick on Saturday last, the 
accident cam to that which they call diarrhoea. 1569 R. 
ANoaose tr. Alexis* Seer. iv. 1. 12 To remedie the diseases 
called Dissinteria and Diarrhea. 1598 Svlvestss Du Bartas 
11. i. Furies, The diarrhoea and the burning.fever In Som- 
mer-season doo their fell endeavour. 1658 Rowland Moufefs 
Tkeat. ins. 1104 They stay also the Dyarrhcea kill and 
drive out all Belly.worms. c 1723 Pope Let. to Gay ^(1735) 
I. 323 To wait for the next cold Day to throw her into a 
Diarrhoea. 1732 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 269 A cholera 
Morbus, or incurable Diarrhoeas. 1800 Med. Jrnl. IV. 60 
These medicines caused diarrhoea. 18x1 A. T. Thomson 
Lond. Disp. (1818) 240 Celebrated in Ireland as a remedy 
in diarrhoea. 1866 A. Flint Princ. Med. (1880) 525 The 
term diarrhoea is used to denote morbid frequency of in- 
testinal dejections which are, also, liquid or morbidly soft, 
and often otherwise altered in character. 

attrib. 1890 B. A. Whvtelegge Hygiene $ Public Health 
xii, The diarrhoea death-rate ..Density of buildings upon 
an area increases the tendency to diarrhoea mortality. 

2. trans/. An excessive flow (of words, etc.). 
1698 F. B. Modest Censure 15 This sort of Medicaments 

hath cured his Pen of the Diarrhsea. a 1797 H. Walpole 
Mem. Geo. III. (1845) 11. it 47 He .. was troubled with a 
diarrhoea of words. 1883 Contemp. Rev. Dec 937 We al- 
lude . . to the diarrhoea 01 emendations. 

Diarrhoea! (daiarral), a. [f. prec. + -al.] 
Of or pertaining to diarrhoea. 

1651 Biggs New Disp. t 248 The diarrheall porraceous 
flux. 1871 Daily News x6 Aug., Diarrhceal infection. 1883 
E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene xviii. (ed. 6) 479 Diarrhoea! 
and dysenteric evacuations. 1890 B. A. Whitelegge Hy- 
giene xii. 303 High temperature of the air has long been 
observed to be associated with high diarrhceal mortality. 

Diarrhoeic (daiarf ik), a. [f. as prec. 4 -ic] 
Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of diarrhoea. 

1876 Wagner's Gen. Pathol, (ed. 6) 86. 1894 Daily News 
25 July 5/4 It is in diarrhoeic complaints that the increase 
was most marked. 

Diarrhoetic, -rhetic (daiare'tik, -n-tik), a. [f. 
Diarrhoea, in loose imitation of Gr. verbal adjec- 
tives in -tik6s. (The actual verbal adj. from 
Ziappl-uv is St&ppvT-os, which would have given 
diarrhytic] = Diarrhoiic. 

Also confused with diuretic. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Diarrhoetick, that hath a Lask or 
loosness in the belly without inflammation, a 1735 ARauTH- 
not (J.), Millet is diarrhoetick, cleansing, anduseful in 
diseases of the kidneys. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Diarrhetic f 
DiarrhaeliCt same as Diarrhaic. 

Diarthrodial (d3i,ajbn5u'dial), a. Anat. [f. 
Di- /n/.3 (Gr. Zia-) 4- Ahthrodial.] Pertaining 
to or characterized by diarthrosis. 

1 Diarthrodial cartilages', the cartilages wbich cover the 
joint-ends of bones * (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1830 R. Knox Biclards Anat. 285 The diarthrodial carti- 
lages . . have disappeared. 18^5 Todd & Bow m ah Phys. 
Anat. I. 88 The bones entering into the composition of diar- 
throdial joints. 1876 Quain Elem. Anat. (ed. 8) I. 132 Cer- 
tain forms of diarthrodial joint have received special names. 

Diarthrosis (daiiaibrju-sis). A fiat. [f. Di- 
prefZ (Gr. 3*a-) + apepuais Arthrosis, articula- 
tion.] The general term for all forms of articula- 
tion which admit of the motion of one bone upon 
another ; free arthrosis. 

1578 Banistes Hist. Man 3 h, Not vnder the kynde of 
Diarthrosis, but Synarthrosis : for asmuch as the mouyng of 
these bones is most obscure. 1634 T. Johnson Parey*s 
Chirttrg. xvi. xxxv. (1678) 365 The wrist . . consistingof a 
composure of eight bones knit to the whole cubit by Diar- 
throsis. 1658 Sia T. Browne Gard. Cyrus iii. 59 The Diar- 
throsis or motive Articulation. 1830 R. Knox Biclards 
Anat. 28^ The rotatory diarthrosis .. is that which allows 
only motions of rotation. 184a E. Wilson Anat. Vade M. 
(ed. 2) 92 Diarthrosis is the movable articulation which con- 
stitutes by far the greater number of the joints of the body. 

Diary (darari), sb. [ad. L. didri-uvi daily 
allowance, also (later) a jonrnal, diary, f. dies day : 
in form, a subst. use of the neuter of diarius adj. 
(see next), which, however, is not recorded in 
ancient L. See -arium, -art* B. 2.] 



DIARY. 

1. A daily record of events or transactions, a 
journal ; specifically, a daily record of matters af- 
fecting the writer personally, or which come under 
his personal observation. 

1581 Wm. Fleetwood tn Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. II. 388 
Thus most humbly I send unto yo' good La this last weeks 
Diarye. 1605 Kacon Adv. Learn. 11. ii. f 11. 14 It is . . an 
vse well received in enterprises memorable . . to keepe 
Dyaries of that which passeth continually. 164a Anno, to 
Printed lik, 14 A diary . . of the Parliament held 1 Hen. 4. 
1652-61 Hkvlin Cosmogr. Introd. (1674) 17/a A Diary or 
Journal, as the name imports, containing the Actions of 
each day. 1677 ^ >L0T Oxfordsh. «»8 Diaries of wind and 
weather, and of the various qualifications of the air. 1684 
Peter (title), A Relation or Diary of the Siege of Vienna. 
1765 T. Hutchinson Hist. Mass, I. ii. 313 Goffc kept a 
journal or diary. 1791-1823 D' Israeli Cur, Lit., Diaries, 
We converse with the absent by letters, and with our. 
selves by diaries. 1803 Med. Jrnl. X. 305 As I kept no 
diary during (lie prevalence of the influenza, I send what 
I can recollect. 1889 Jbssofp Coming of Friars iii. 130 In 
the thirteenth century men never kept diaries or journals . . 
but monasteries did. Mod. The entries of a private diary. 

att rib. 1891 Pall Mall G. 25 Apr. 3/3 The plaintiff gave 
peculiar diary accounts of about fifty meetings with the 
defendant. 

2. A book prepared for keeping a daily record, 
or having spaces with printed dates for daily 
memoranda and jottings; also, applied to calen- 
dars containing daily memoranda on matters of 
Importance to people generally, or to members of 
a particular profession, occupation, or pursuit. 

A diary in this sense may vary in size from a folio volume, 
large enough to hold a detailed d uly record in sense 1, to 
a small pocket-book with daily spaces only for the briefest 
notes, or merely with printed memoranda for daily reference. 

1605 B. Jonson VoUone iv. i, This is my diary, Wherin 

I note roy actions of the day. 164a Howell For. Trav. 
(Arb.) ao He must alwayes have a Diary about him . . to set 
down what, .his Eyes meetcs with most remarquable. 166a 
I. Nkwton (title\ A Perpetual Diary ; or, Almanac. 1800 
W. Robson {title), The Persian Diary; or, Reflection's 
Oriental Gift of Daily Counsel. 1879 Print. Trades Jrnl. 
xxviil. 7 The left hand pages form a perpetual poetical 
diary, /did. xxix. 6 The diary before us. . is a stout quarto. 
1883 Whitaker's Aim. 456 The English Citizen's Diary . . 
showing the days when certain Official Duties are to be 
performed ; also the days when Inland Revenue Licences 
expire and must be renewed. 

1 3. Short for diary fever : see Diary a. 1. Obs. 

1639 Horn & Roa. Gate Lang. Unl. xxiv. § 310 A diary 
is of one dates continuance, and runs not beyond that time. 
1657 G. Star key Helmont's Vind. 164 The disease at the j 
first taking in hand was but a plain Diary. 1684 tr. Bond's 1 
Merc. Compit. vi. 155 H ippocrates . . thought that all Fevers, i 
Diaries excepted, have their rise from choler. 

Diary (daiari), a. [ad. med.L. didri-us daily, j 
f. dies day: cf. F. diaire ('fievre ephemere ou 
dialre*) 16th c. in Hatz.-Darm.] 

1. Lasting for one day ; ephemeral. 

1610 Barrough Meth. Physick iv. ii. (1639) 318 All Diane I 
feavers be ingendred of an outward Cause. 161 1 \V. Sclater ! 
hey xoao,) 188 Those Ibintpoi, diary dewy Christians, whose ' 
goodnesse is dissipate as soone as euer the Sunne beholds 
it. 1658 Rowland Mou/et's Theat. Ins. 948 These diary 
creatures break forth out rf certain husks of putrefied grapes. 
1693 Phil. Trans. XVII. 660 A Diary Period .. may be 
hence expected. 1707 F lover PA sic. Pulse- Watch 122 
Obstructions produce a diary Fever if small, but if great a 
continent Fever. 1834 J. M. Good Study Med. (ed. 4) 1 . 506 
I here are few persons who have not felt tbis species of diary 
fever at times. 1883 Syd. Sot. Lex., Diaryjever, a fever- 
lasting one day; also called Ephemera, 

t2. Daily. Obs. 

159a Unton Corr. Roxb.) 322, I doe kepe a diary memo- 
real I of all the places of our marchinge and incampinge. 
1603 Sir C. Hryoon Jud. Astrol. v. 147 Almanack-writers 
foretelling the diarie state of the weather. 16*3 Cockeram, 
Diane, daily. 

Diasceuast, var. of Diaskeuast. 

II BiascMsma (daiaskizma). A/us. Also in 8 
in anglicized form diaschiam. [a. Gr. ©"Moxitr/io, 
f. ttaff\i(-uy to cleave asunder, split.] 

a. In ancient Greek music, a small interval equal 
to about half a Diesis, b. In modern music, an 
interval equal to the difference of the common 
comma (80:81) and the enharmonic diesis (125: 
128), or to 10 schismas. 

1.753 Chambers Cycl. St t pp. s.v., The octave contains 61 
Diaschisms nearly. 1880 Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mux. 

T23 Dxaschtsma <Gk.\ an approximate half of a limma. 

tDrascord. Pharm. Obs. Usually in L. form 
diascordium. [medical L. diascordium (also 
mod.F.), for diascordion, from Gr. Ith anopliwv 
(a preparation) of OKupltov scordium, a slrong- 
smelling plant menlioned by Dioscorides, 'perhaps ' 
water- germander Teucrium Scordium* 1 see Dia-*.] 
A medicine made of the dried leaves of Teucrium 
Scorditttn, and many other herbs. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. x. § 8 (1873) Except it be 
treacle . . diascordium .. and a few more. 1654 Whitlock 
/M/wwa m^Vhat think you Sir of your what-sha* come 
vtater and Diascord, sure it could not be amisse. 1797 J. 
JJowning Disorders Homed Cattle 50 The diascordium 
has its share in accomplishing the cure. 1810 Scott Abbot 
xxvi. With their sirups, and their julaps, and diascordium, 
and mithndatc, and my Lady What-shalUairum's powder. 

t Eiase'nna. Pharm. Obs. Also 6-7 diasene. 
f medical L., f. Dia- - + Senna. Also a. F. diasene, 
diasenne (Pare, 16th c.).] A purgative electuary of 
Vol. III. 
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which senna formed the base; the confection of 
senna. 

156a Turner Baths 10 Let the patient be purged with 
electuarye lenitiuo or diasene. i6ai Burton Anat. Mel. u. 
v. 1. iv. (1651) 388 Polypody, Sene, Diasene, llamech, 
Cassia. 1657 Physical Diet., Diasena, a purging electuary, 
good against quartan agues. 

Diaskeuast (ddiaskl/r&st). Also diasceuast, 
-scevaat. [ad. Gr. ZiaoKtvaaTti* reviser of a poem, 
interpolator, f. liaaniv&iuv, £ lib through + <r*«w4- 
(uv to make ready.] A reviser; used esp. in refer- 
ence to old recensions of Greek writings, 

182a Campbell in New Monthly Mag, IV. 195 They gave 
the world materials which were capable of being moulded 
by future diascevasts into grand and interesting poems. 
1871 tr. Laughs Comm. Jer. 344 The oversight of a dia- 
skeuast who added this verse of the prophecy against Elam 
as a postscript. 1886 Athenaeum 30 Jan. 162/3 He has 
taken upon himself., the part of a diasceuast, stringing 
together a number of 4 older lays '. 

So || Diaakeuasia [Gr. liQvtctvactts], revision (of 
j a literary work), recension. 

1886 Eggeling in Encycl. Brit. XXI. 381 The authorship 
of this work [Mahabharata] is aptly attributed to Vyasa, 
' 1 the arranger ', the personification of Indian diaskeuasts. 

tDia'sper. Obs. Also 6-7 diaaprie. [ad.med. 
L. diosfrum, It., Sp., Pg. diaspro jasper.] = Jasper. 

f<Ba Hester Seer. Phiorav. 1. Ixv. 78 Tbe other stone was 
of piasper, but bright and through shinyng with certaine 
white vaines. 1592 R. D. Hypnerotomachia 53b, Not of 
Marble, but of rare and hard Diasper of the East. 1638 
Sir T. Heaaear Trav. (ed. 2) 108 Agats, Cornelians, Dia- 
s pries, Calcedons. 

II Diaspora (dai,arsp5ra). [a.Gr. haavopd dis- 
persion, f. haomlp-uv to disperse, f. o«5 through 
+ owupttv to sow, scatter.] 

The Dispersion ; i.e. (among the Hellenistic Jews) 
the whole body ofjews living dispersed among the 
Gentiles after the Captivity (John vii. 35) ; (among 
the early Jewish Christians) the body of Jewish 
Christians outside of Palestine (Jas. 1. 1, 1 Pet.i. 1). 
Hence transf. : sec quots. 

f (Originating in Deut.xxviii. a< (Scptuagint), «rp haowopa 
tv nacrais pa<ji\ Cats r!js y^. thou shalt be a diaspora (or 
dispersion) in all kingdoms of the earth.) 

1876 C. M. DAVies [/north. Lond. 153 {The Moravian 
body's] extensive diaspora work (as it is termed) of evangel iz* 
ing among the National Protestant Churches on the con- 
tinent. 1881 tr. IVellhauscn in Encycl. Brit. XI 11. 420/1 
s. v. Israel, As a consequence of the revolutionary changes 
which had taken place in the conditions of the whole East, 
the Jewish dispersion (diaspora) began vigorously to spread. 
j8«s Encycl. Brit. XVIII. 760 s. v. Pkilo, The development 
of Judaism in the diaspora differed in important points from 
that in Palestine. 1889 Edin. Kct>. No. 345. 66 The mental 
hoi izon of the Jews of the Diaspora was being enlarged. 

Diaspore (daraspo*!). A/in, [mod. f. Gr. 
Ziaarropd scattering, dispersion : see prec. So called 
by Haiiy, 1801, from its strong decrepitation when 
heated.] Native hydrate of aluminium, an ortho- 
rhombic, massive, or sometimes stalactitic mineral, 
varying in colour from white to violet, commonly 
associated with corundum in crystalline rocks. 

1805 Davy in Phil. Trans. XCV. 161 The diaspore . . is 
supposed to be a compound of alumine and water. 1873 
Fmyues' Chem, (ed. 11) 371 The monohydrate is found 
native, as diaspore. 

Diasporometer (doi^sporfrratoj). (mod, f. 
Gr. Ziocrropa dispersion (see above) + -(o)MKTEn.] 
An instrument for measuring the dispersion of rays 
of light. 

1807 T. Young Led. Nat. Phil. II. 38a HU [Rochon'sl 
diasporometer is a compound prism. 

Diasprie, var. Diaspek, Obs., jasper. 

Diastaltic (daiastje'ltik), a. [f. Gr. btaaraX- 
Ttfe6t serving to distinguish, in Music 1 able to 
expand or exalt the mind f. ouurrc'AAcii' to sepa- 
rate, put asunder, f. ftaapart +ari\\uv to set, place, 
dispalch, send. Cf. F. diastallique.] 

1. In ancient Greek music : a. Dilated, extended : 
applied to certain intervals, b. Applied to a style 
of melody fitted lo expand or exalt the mind. 

1774 Blbney Hist. Mus. (1789) 1. v. 61 Melopocia was 
divided into three kinds., the second, Diastaltic or that 
which was capable of exhilarating. 

2. Phys. • A term applied by Marshall Hall to 
the actions termed reflex, inasmuch as they take 
place through tbe spinal cord ' {Syd. Soe. Lex.). 

Diastaltic nervous system, term for the spinal nervous 
system. 

{Diastaltic appears to be here taken as «= transmissive.) 

1852 M. Hall (title), Synopsis of the Diastaltic Nervous 
System. x8« Garbod Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 238 A reduction 
and final abolition of the diastaltic function of the spinal 
cord. 1879 Comh. Mag. Tune 700 Is there anything in 
your essay about our diastaltic nerves? 

Diastase doi asl^s). Chem. [a.mod.F. diaslase, 
ad. Gr. fidaracir separation : see next 

1833 Paven et Persoz Ann. Chim, et Phys, LI II. 76 
Cctte singulierepropri^te' de separation nous a determines h 
dormer 2t la substance qui la possede le nom de diastase qui 
exprime pre'eisc'ment ce fait.] 

A nitrogenous ferment formed in a seed or bud 
(e.g. in barley and potatoes^ during germination, 
and having the property of converting starch into 
sugar. 
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It is obtained as a white amorphous substance, of unknown 
analysis (\Vm% Did. Chem.). It is found throughout the 
vegetable kingdom, in the infusoria, and In various secre- 
tions etc, in the higher animals (Syd. Soc. Lex.\ 

1838 T. Thomsow Chem. Org. Bodies 666 Diastasis a 
name given by MM. Payen and Persoz, to a substance 
which they extracted from malted barley. 1846 J. Baxter 
Lrfir. Prod. Agric. (ed. 4) 1. 19 During the germination, 
some of tbe elements . . In the grain form a fresh compound, 
which acts as a ferment. This compound is called . . dia- 
stase, the efTect of which Is .. to turn all the starch . . first, 
»9<ogu m, and then into sugar. 1863-72 Watt* Did. Chem. 
II. 319 Neither potatoes nor cereals contain diastase before 
germination. 1894 Lancet 3 Nov. 1045 An extremely active 
poison, delicate, resembling tbe diastases or venom*. 

Hence Diaata*aio, a. =Diastatic. 

1886 W. Jaco Chem. Wkeat 128 The bacteria cause more 
or less change in albuminoids, hut exert no diastasic action. 

II Diastasis (d^arslasis). Path, [mod L., 
a. Gr. btAaTaoit separation, f. Zt6. apart + arSum 
placing, setting, f. root trra- stand.] Separation 
J of bones wilhont fracture, slight dislocation ; also, 
separation of the fractured ends of a bone. 

1741 Monro Anat. Bones (ed. 3) 30 A Diastasis, or other 
violent Separation of such disjoined Pieces of a Hone. 1883 
in S%d. Soc. Lex. 

Bias t a tic (daiastartik), *. [ad. Gr. oWTan/for 
separative, f. &<4 apart + oraTtKOt causing to stand, 
f. root ore- stand. J Pertaining to or of the nature 
of diastase. 

1881 Atkinson in Nature No. 6aa. 510 The opinion that the 
diastatic property is connected with the degree of folubility 
of the albuminoid matter. 1883 A thmmuvt 10 Nov. 606/3 
Lacquer contains . . a peculiar diastatic body containing 
I nitrogen. 

Hence Diaata tically adv., after the manner of 
I diastase. 

«88a tr. Thausing's Beer 291 (Cent. Diet.) The diastatically 
acting albuminous substances. 

t Diasta tical, a. Obs. rare- \ [f. as prec. + 
-al.] Characterized by transplantation. 

1656 S. Boulton(/iV/A Medicina Magica.tamen Physica: 
! Magical, but Natural Physick ; or, a Methodical Tractate 
of Diastatical Physick ; containing the general Cures of all 
I Infirmities, by way of Transplantation. 

Diastatite (daijarstatait). A/in. [mod. f. Gr. 
5M(7tqtm r divided, separated + -itk.J A black 
variety of Hornblende, so called (by Breithaupt 
1832) as differing in the form of its crystals. 

1850 Dana Min. 273. *• 

Diastem (dsraslem). [ad. Gr. Staorrjua ; see 
next. Cf. F. diastbne (1 732 Tre\oux\] In ancient 
Greek music, an interval; esp, an interval forming 
a single degree of I he scale. 

«694 Hor.DKa Treat. Harmony vi. no Diastem signifies 
an Interval or Space; System^ a Conjunction or Composi- 
tion of Intervals. So that, generally speaking, an Ociave. 
or any other System, might be truly call'd a Diastem . . Trio 
..strictly, by a Diastem they understood only an Incom. 
posit Degree. 1727 51 Chamskks Cycl., D. astern, Diastema, 
in music, a name the antients gave to a simple interval ; in 
contradistinction to a compound interval, which they called 
a system. 

II Xiastema (dsiastrma \ PI. dlastemata. [L. 

diastema, a. Gr. ti&aTi}pa space be 1 ween, interval.] 

1. A/us. =prec. 

1398 Trrvisa Barth. De P. R. xix. exxxi. (1495^ 941 Dya- 
stema is couenable space of two voyecs other of moo accord- 
ynge. 1717-51 [sec prec]. 

2. Zool. and Anal. An interval or space between 
two consecutive teeth, or lwo kinds ot teeth, occur- 
ring in most mammals except man. 

1854 Owen in Orr's Circ. Sc. Organ. Nat. I. 335 A long 
diastema is not .. peculiar to the horse. Ibid. 298 In all 
the apes and monkeys of the Old World, .the same number 
and kinds of teeth are present as in man ; the first deviation 
being the disproportionate size of the canines and the con- 
comitant break or 'diastema' in the dental scries for the 
reception of their crowns when the mouth is shut. 1871 
Darwin Desc. Man II. xix. 324 Canine teeth which project 
above the others, with traces of a diastema or open space 
for the reception of the opposite canines. 

Diastematic (dahast/mx-tik), a. rare. ? Obs. 
[ad. Gr. 6WTJ//4aT<tf-or separated by intervals : sec 
prec. and -ic] Characterized by intervals. 

1798 Hobsley ia Monthly Rev. XXVI. 288 Ask Aristox- 
enus (etc.] in what the difference consists between speaking 
and singing; they tell you..' That the one is a continuous 
motion ; the other diastematic That the continuous is the 
motion oftbe voice indiscourse; the diastematic, in singing*. 

Diaster (daiige-stpj). Biol. Also dy-. [mod. 
f. Gr. Di- ' l twice + <ur tjJ/> star.] The double 
star of chromatin filaments which forms the pen- 
ultimate stage in the division of a single cell- 
nucleus into two. 

1 88a J. T. Cunningham in Jml. Microsc. Soc. Jan. 43 
The threads travel towards the poles, forming a dyaster 
{note, This term 1 take from Klein in his At 'las of Histology \ 
1880). S885 E. R. Lankesteb in Encycl. Brit. XIX. 833 
A polar star is seen at each end of the nucleus-spindle, and 
is not to be confused with the diaster. 

Hence Dla'stral a. 

1894 Athtnarum 24 Nov. 719/3 As to the spindle fibres . . 
during the diastral stage of the division they (etc). 

Diasti'meter. [irreg. f. Gr. bi&araaix interval, 
distance + -meter.] An instrument for measuring 
distances. 

1851 Official Cataf. E.xhib. III. 1115 Improved diastimeter 
for the use of tbe army. 
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DIASTOLE. 

|| Diastole (dsi^'st^h"). [mcd.L., a. Gr.diaffroXrj 
a putting asunder, separation, expansion, dilatation, 
f. dtaorcXAftv, f. Sta asunder (Dia- !) + artWttv to 
put, place, send, etc. Cf. F. diastole (14th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. Phys. The dilatation or relaxation of the heart 
or an artery (or other pulsating organ in some 
lower animals), rhythmically alternating with the 
systole or contraction, the two together constituting 
tilt pulse, (Formerly sometimes applied also to 
the dilatation of the lungs in inspiration.) 

1578 Banister Hist, Man vn. 93 Diastole [is] when the 
hart in his dilatation receiueth in of spirit. 1615 Daniel 
Queen's Arcadia Poet. Wks. (1717) 187 The Systole and 
Dyastole of your Pulse Do shew your Passions most hys- 
terical. 1660 Boyle New Exp. Phys. Mech. Digress. 350 
The Systole and Diastole of the Heart and Lungs, being 
very far from Synchronical. <*i7ii Ken Hymnotheo Poet. 
Wks. 1721 III.' 79 His Heart a sudden gentle opning feels; 
It seem'd no more by Systole compress'd, But in a fix 
Diastole at rest. 1835 Kirby Hab. «$• hist. Anim. I. v. 174 
Nutrition seems carried on by a kind of systole and diastole, 
the sea water being alternately absorbed and rejected by 
the tubes composing the substance of the sponge.^ 1880 
Huxley Crayfish ii. 74 When the systole is over the diastole 
follows. 

fig. 1 831 Carlyle Sart, Res. 11. in, As in lohgdrawn 
Systole and langdrawn Diastole, must the period of Faith 
alternate with the period of Denial. 1849 De Qmncey Eng. 
Mail-coach Wks. 1862 IV. 298 The great respirations, ebb 
and flood, systole and diastole, of the national intercourse. 
1872 Geo. ELtor Middlem, lx Hi, There must be a systole 
and diastole in all inquiry. 

2. Gr. and Lat. Prosody, The lengthening of a 
syllable naturally short. 

1580 Spenser To Master G. H, Wks. (Globe) Ap£. ii. 709/1 
Heaven being used shorte as one sillable, when it is in verse 
stretched out with a Diastole, is like a lame dogge that 
holdes up one legge. 1657 T. Smith Myst. Rhet. 177. 1704 
J. Harris Lex. Techn., Diastole .. "fis also the making 
long a Syllable which is naturally short. 

3. Gr. Gram. A mark (originally semicircular) 
used to indicate separation of words ; still occasion- 
ally used, in the form of a comma, to distinguish 
6,Tt t o,re, nent. of oans, oor*, from ort (that), ot< 
(when). 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1833 E. Robinson tr. Butt, 
wans Grk. Gram. 45 From the comma must be distin- 
guished the Diastole or Hypodiastole— which serves more 
clearly to separate some short words connected with en- 
clitics, in order that they may not be confounded with other 
similar words. 

Diastolic (dsiastp'lik), a, Phys. and Med. [f. 
prec. + -ic] Of or pertaining to diastole. 

a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais tu. iv, By its [the heart's] 
agitation of Diastolick and Systolick motions. xB6z T. 
Graham Pract. Med. 365 A second or diastolic sound, syn- 
chronous with the^diastole of the # heart. 1877 Huxley 
Anat. Inv. Anim. ii. 77 This systolic and diastolic move- 
ment usually occurs at a fixed point in the protoplasm. 

Diastral : see Diaster. 

Diastrophism (d3i,arsttt>fizm). Geol. [f. Gr. 
dta<TTpo<pJ} distortion, dislocation, haarpo<pos 
twisted, distorted, f. htaorpi<p€iv to turn different 
ways, twist about, f. 5td (Dia- *) + orpityuv to 
turn : see -ism, and cf. catastrophism.~\ 

A general term for the action of the forces which 
have disturbed and dislocated the earth's crust, 
and produced the greater inequalities of its surface. 
Hence Diastrophic (daiastr^-fik), of or pertaining 
to diastrophism. (Also, otherwise employed in 
qnot. 1 881.) 

1881 J. Milne in Nature XXV. 126 Other [earthquake 
shocks] again are compounded of direct and transverse 
motions, and might therefore be called diastrophic. 1890 
G. K. Gilbert Lake Bonneville i. 3 note (Funk) It is con- 
venient also to divide diastrophism into orogeny, .and epei- 
rogeny. 1803 J. W. Powell Physiogr. Processes, in Nat. 
Geogr. Monogr. I. I. 23 Regions sink and regions rise and 
the upheaval and subsidence may be called diastrophism, 
and we have diastrophic processes. 

Diastyle (dsi-astsil), a. and sb. Arch. Also 
6-8 in L. and Gr. form diastylos. [mod. ad. L. 
diastylos, Gr. StaaTvXos ' having a space between 
the columns*; also ad. Gr. StavrvKiov the inter- 
columnar space ; f. bi& through + <ttGa.os pillar.] 

A. adj. Of a colonnade or building : Having the 
intervals between the columns each of three (or 
four) diameters (in the Doric order, of 2|). B. sb. 
Such a colonnade or building, or such an interval 
between columns. 

1563 Smute Archit. Fja, Diastylos, whose .. distaunce 
betwene the .2. pillers ought to be .3. Diameters or .4. at y* 
furdest. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., Diastyle, is a sort of 
Edifice, where the Pillars stand at such a distance one from 
another, that three Diameters of their thickness are allow'd 
for Intercolumniation. 1725 Henlev tr. MontfancoiCsAntiq. 
Italy (ed. 2) 18 The ancient Colonnade .. is a Diastylos of 
sixteen fluted Columns. 1842-7$ [Gwilt A rchit. § 2605 The 
ancient names .. of the different intercolumniations .. are — 
t he pyenostyle ..the sy style , . the ettstyle ..the diastyle . . an d 
the araeostyle, 1856 M. Lafever Archit. Instructor 358 
A colonnade . . is designated . . as . . pyenostyle when the space 
between the columns is a diameter and a half of the column, 
systyle when it is two diameters . . diastyle when three. 

Diasyrm (dai-assim). Rhet. [ad. Gr. haovp- 
pfcj Latinized diasyrmus, disparagement, ridicule, 
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the rhetorical figure expressing this, f. Biacvpttv to 
disparage, ridicule, f. bid through, apart + avpuv 
to drag.] A figure of rhetoric expressing dis- 
paragement or ridicule. 

1678 Phillips, Diasyrmus (Grk.), a figure in Rhetorick, in 
which we elevate any person or thing by way of derision. 
1757 W. Dodd Beauties Shaks. 1. 97 (Jod.) We have a 
beautiful passage in Richard the Third (act 1, sc. i) on this 
topick in that fine diasyrm he speaks on himself. 

Diat(e, obs. form of Diet. 

tDiata*ctic, a. Obs. [ad. Gr. foaratcrttcds 
distinguishing, distinctive, f. hiaraootiv to dispose 
severally, appoint, ordain, f. 5t<£ apart + r&aauv to 
set in order.] Of or pertaining to order or arrange- 
ment, spec, as exercised by the Church ; ordaining. 
Also f Diata*ctical a. in same sense. 

1646 S. Bolton Arraignm. Err. 284 The Diatactick 
power. Ibid., The several! branches laid down by Holy and 
learned men, viz. Dogmaticall, Diatacticall and Critical. 
The first haih relation to Doctrine ; the second to Order ; 
the third to Censure. 1673 T. Forrester in Wodrow Hist. 
Suff. Ch. Scot. (1629) II. 11. ix. 253 All power or jurisdiction 
in its assemblies either diatactic, critic, or dogmatic. 2688 
Renwick-SWw., etc.{\T]t) 538 The diatactick power, whereby 
the courts of Christ are to discern the circumstances of the 
worship of God as to time, place, etc. 

II Diatessaron (dsiate-sar^fo). Also 5-6 dya-, 
5-7 diatesseron, 6 diathesaron. [a. OF. diates- 
saron (Godfr.), a. L. diatessaron, Gr. Sid nooapwv 
through or composed of four.] 

1 1. In Greek and mediaeval music : The interval 
of a fourth. (Cf. Diapason, Diapente.) Obs. 

1398 [see Diapason i]. 1413 Pilgr. Soivle (Caxton) v. i. 
(i8sg) 72 Ofte amonges other, the lusty Dyatesseron felle in 
they songes. 1549 Cotnpl. Scot. vi. 37 Mony smal birdis.. 
singand..in accordis ofmesureof diapason prolations, tripla 
ande dyatesseron. j6*6 Bacon Sylva § 107 The Concords 
in Musick..the Fourth which they call Diatesseron. 1694 
Phil. Trans. XVII 1. 70 A Diapente added to a Diatessaron 
makes a Diapason. 1857 Maurice Mor. <$• Met. Philos. 1 1 1, 
v. §27. 183 The circle.. the diatessaron in music, and the 
like are certain stable forms. 

f2. In old Pharmacy, a medicine composed of 
four ingredients : see quot. 1883. Obs. [Dia- 2.] 

c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 264 He shal holde in his moub 
tiriacum diatesseron. 1577 Frampton Joyful News (1580) 
119 a (Stanf.) The triaclc Diathesaron. 1698 Fryer Acc. 
E. India $ P. 157 That enervating Liquor called Paunch,. 
from Five Ingredients ; as the Physicians name their Com- 
position Diapente ; or from Four things, Diatesseron. ^ 1883 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Diatessaron, old name for a medicine of 
gentian and Aristolochia rotunda, roots, laurel berries, and 
myrrh, made # into a confection^ with honey and extract of 
juniper; anciently used as alexipharmic. 

3. A harmony of the four Gospels. 

From the title of the earliest work of the kind, the 2nd 
century Euayye'Aiop S** Te<radp<ov, i. e. ' gospel made up of 
four', of Tatian. 

1803 T. Tmirlwall (title), Diatessaron ; or the History of 
our Lord Jesus. 1805 R. Waaner (title\ The English Dia- 
tessaron ; or the History of Christ, from the compounded 
Texts of the Four Evangelists. 1831 Macaulav Ess., Bos* 
well's Johnson (1854) 174/2 Who would lose, in the confusion 
of a Diatessaron, the peculiar charm which belongs tu the 
narrative of the disciple whom Jesus loved ? J887 Diet. 
Chr. Biog. IV. s. v. Tatianus, Tatian 's Diatessaron found 
acceptance in the West as well as in the East. 

Hence + Diatessa rlal a. Obs., belonging to a 
diatessaron (sense 1). 

1501 Douglas Pal. Hon. i. xli, Proportions fine with sound 
celcstiall, Duplat, triplat, diatessenalL 

Diathe'rmacy. [ad. F. diathermasie (Mel- 
loni, 1 84 1 ), ad. Gr. 8ta$€pua<xta a warming through, 
f. Sta through + Btpuaot* heat. This Eng. form, 
which would regularly have been diat/iermasy, is 
conformed to words in -acy.] The quality of being 
diathermic ; = Diathermancy 2. 

1867 W. A. Miller Elan. Chcm. 1. (ed. 4) 206 Scarcely 
superior to pure water in diathermacy. 1870 Matt. Wil- 
liams Fuel of Sun § 113 Any degree of diathermacy per- 
mitting radiation to take place . . across the flame. 1877 
Watts Diet. Chem. V. 6t [see Diathermic]. 

t Diatbermal (daiabsumal), a. Obs. [f. Gr. 
did through (Dia- l ) + Thermal (Gr. 6(pp-6s warm, 
0(pp-t], 0tpp-6v heat) : rendering F. diathermane ; 
see next.] -Diathermic, Diathermanous. 

1835 Faraday tr. Melloni in L. <$• E. Phil. Mag. VII. 475 
{title), On the Immediate transmission of Calorific Rays 
through Diathermal Bodies. 

Diathermancy (dsiabs'imansi). Physics, [ad. 
F '. diathermansie, formed by Melloni, 1833, ^ rom 
Gr. Sia through + Olppavcts heating, f. 6tp/icuv€tv to 
heat. The French ending follows the analogy of 
paralysie for Gr. rtapakvots. The Eng. ending 
simulates the -ncy of transparency, buoyancy. 

Melloni's original term was diathcrmaniUi, from dia- 
thermane adj. {Ann. Chint. et Phys. 1833, LI1 1. 59, LV. 396, 
Phil. Mag. 1 855 VI 1. 476) ; the latter was, according to him, 
' f. fiia+0«rpMouwo, in imitation of diaphane, f. fiia+^aiVw 
to show.' But the analogy was not exact : diaphane is not 
derived from Bta and ^atVw, only from the same root ; and 
in de ofx.atvu», -atvut does not belong to the root, but is a verbal 
suffix, the stem being Bepfi-. Diathermane was first ren- 
dered in Eng. diathermal, but after 1837 generally diather- 
manous. To express the notion of 'coloration ou teinte 
calorifique *, Melloni introduced diathermansie, f. Gr. 8"* 
+0«pu a fo-ic heating {Ann. Chitn. et Phys. LV. 377). But 
the distinction between diathermantlti and diathermansie 
appears not to have been generally appreciated ; in the Eng. 



DIATHERMOMETER. 

translation of Melloni's paper in Taylor's Scientific Memoirs, 
I 837, I. 72, diathermancy is used for both F. words, and 
English writers generally have used it in the sense of Mel- 
loni's diathcrmaniiti. For these and other reasons, Melloni 
afterwards {Comptes Rendus, 1 841, XIII. 815) abandoned 
his original terms, and gave a new nomenclature : vir. dia> 
thennique adj., instead of diathermane; diathermasie (ad. 
Gr. 8ia9cpfiaaia) in place of diatherfnan/jU ; and thermo- 
chrose for diathermansie * colouring or tint of heat with 
corresponding adj. thermochroXqne. But, though some Eng- 
lish writers have thence used diathermic and diathermacy, 
most have continued to employ diathermanous and dia- 
thermancy, the latter in the sense not of Melloni's diather- 
mansie, but of his diatJurtnani'iti or diathertnasie.] 

f 1. orig. The property, possessed by radiant heat, 
of being composed of rays of different refrangi- 
bilities, varying in rate or degree of transmission 
through diathermic substances ; Thermochrosy ; 
also called heat-colour. Obs. 

[1833 Melloni in Ann. Chim. et Phys, LV. 377 Les rayons 
calorifiques . . possedent, pour ainsi dire, la diathermansie 
' propre a chaque substance qu'ils ont traverse'e. (Note) Je 
prends diathermansie comme 1 'Equivalent de coloration ou 
tfinte catorifiqne.\ 1837 transl. in Taylor's Scientific Mem. 
I. 61 The calorific rays . . possess (if we may use the term) 
the diathermancy peculiar to each of the substances through 
which they have passed. (Note) I employ the word dia- 
thermancy as the equivalent of calorific coloration or 
calorific tint, — Ibid, 69 They diminish the quantity of 
heat transmitted by the glass without altering its diather- 
mancy [diathertnansie\. 

2. Now: The property of being diathermic or" 
I diathermanous ; perviousness to radiant heat ; 

j DlATHERMANElTY. 

[1833 Melloki in Ann. Chim. et Phys. LV, 396 Les cou« 
Ieurs introduites dans nn milieu diaphane diminuent toujours 
plus ou moins sa diathermaneite\] 1837 transl. in Taylor's 
Scientific Mem. I. 72 The colours introduced into a dia- 
phanous medium always diminish its diathermancy in a 
greater or less degree. 1843 A. Smee Sources Phys. Sc. 194 
The extent to which interposed bodies allow radiation is 
called the extent of diathermancy. 1857 Whewell Hist. 
Induct. Sc. (ed. 3I II. 399 Their power of transmitting heat, 
which has been called diathermancy. 1863 Tvndall Heat 
ix. 296 Diathermancy bears the same relation to radiant heat 
that transparency does to light. 1893 Brit. Med. Jrnl. 1 Apr. 
684/1 Perhaps the diathermancy is the most striking feature 
of mountain climates, as it affords an explanation of the 
great solar temperatures which prevail during the day. .and 
of the great nocturnal radiation. 

Diathermane *ity. rare. [ad. F. diathcr- 
maniite't f. diathermane, with the ending of dia- 
phantiti Diaphaneity.] The quality of being 
diathermanous; =*prec. 2, and Diathebmacy. 

1835 Faraday tr. Melloni in L. $ E. Phil. Mag. VII. 476 
According, to the diathermaneity [diathermane'fte] of the 
substance of which the plate consists. 1837 tr. JWellooi in 
Taylor's Sclent. Mem. 69 Variations produced in the dia* 
thermaneity \diathtrtnan£it£\ of white glass. 18^4 T. Scof- 
fern in Orr*s Circ. Sc. Chem. 276 The transmissibility of 
heat (diathermaneity) of various laminae. 1877 Watts Diet. 
Chem. V. 61 [see Diathermic], 

Diathe nuanism. Obs. [a. F. diather- 
manisme (Laronsse), f. diathermane.'] = Diather- 
mancy. 

1858 Lardner Hand-bk. Nat. Phil. 372 {Title of section). 

Diathermanous (dsiabsumanas), a. [f. F. 
diatJiermanc (Melloni 1 833) + -ous. For history of 
the Fr. word see Diathermancy.] 

Having the property of freely transmitting radiant 
heat ; pervious to heat-rays ; — Diathermic 
(Corresp. to transparent or diaphanous in relation 
to light.) 

1834 E. Turner Elem. Chem. 107 Melloni has . .introduced 
a distinct name diathermanous, to denote free permeability 
to heat. 1854 J. Scoffern in Orr*s Circ. Sc. Chem. 103 We 
have transcalent and n on- transcalent substances— otherwise 
called diathermanous and a-diathermanous. 1858 Lardner 
Hand-bk. Hydrost.,etc. 371 The only substance found to be 
perfectly diathermanous was rock salt. Plates of this crystal 
transmit nearly all the heat which enters them . . Certain 
media which are nearly opaque are highly diathermanous, 
while others which are highly transparent are nearly ather. 
manoiis. 1874 Hartwig Aerial IV. vi. 75 The great dia- 
thermanous power of dry air. 1881 O. J. Lodge in Nature 
XXI II. 265 The ice, being less diathermanous than the 
vapour, will get heated first. 

t Diathe*rmant, a. Obs. [f. Diathermancy, 
after transparent, buoyant, etc.] =prec 

1871 J. C. Ward Nat. Phil. 170 Rock-salt, .may be said 
to be transparent to heat, or as it is called diathermant. 

Diathermic (d3iab5umik), a. [ad. F. dia- 
thenniqtte (f. Gr. bid through + Oipp-1, 0*pp>-to 
heat: see -ic), substituted by Melloni for his 
earlier term diathermane: see Diathermancy.] 
■» Diathermanous. 

1840 T. Thomson Heat $ Electr, (ed. 2) X32 To bodies 
which transmit heat well, Melloni has given the name of 
diathermic or transcaloric bodies. 1867 W. A. Miller Eletn, 
Chem. (ed.4) 1. 296 A solution of alum is equally diathermic 
with a solution of rock salt, i860 Mrs. Somerville Molec. 
Sc, I. 1. ii. 37 Bi-sulphide of carbon . . of all liquids is the 
most diathermic. 1877 Watts Diet. Chem. V. 61 Bodies 
which . . afford a more or less free passage to rays of heat, 
are called by Melloni diathtrmic \ while those which . . 
entirely obstruct the passage of radiant heat, are called 
ad/at hermic ; the corresponding properties . . being called 
diathermacy and adiathcmiacy, sometimes also diather- 
maneity and adiathermaneity. 

Diathermcrmeter. [f. Gr. &a through + 
0tpix-6v heat + pfrpov measure.] (See quot.) 



DIATHERMOUS. 

1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Diathermomcter, an instrument de- 
signed to measure the thermal resistance of a body by regis- 
tering the amount of transmitted heat. 

Diathermous, a. [f. Gr. tia through + stem 
of e cpnos hot + -ous.] « Diathermic. 



of the east half of the assumed ice-stream will be freely dissi- 
pated through the diathermous forenoon atmosphere, 

Diathesic, a. rare, [f. Diatjies-is + -10.] 
= Diathetic. 

1883 in Syd. Sot. Lex. 3864 L. Bbachbt Aix-les-Sains I. 
69 Their retrograde action on diathesic affections. 

j| Diathesis (dai,rc*bfsis). PI. diatheses (-ft), 
[mod. L., a. Gr. liaOtois disposition, state, condition, 
f. liaTtOhai to arrange, dispose.] 

Med. A permanent (hereditary or acquired) con- 
dition of the body which renders it liahle to certain 
special diseases or affections ; a constitutional pre- 
disposition or tendency. 

1681 tr. Willis 1 Rem. Med. Wks. Vocab., Diathesis, the 
affection or disposition. 1727-^1 Chambers Cyct., Diathesis, 
a term used by some writers in the same sense with consti- 
tution. X789 A. Crawford in Med. Commun. II. 349 The 
..barvtes is.. calculated to correct the scrophulous diathesis. 
1879 Farrar 5"/. Paul I. 490 The epileptic diathesis which 
was the qualification of the Pythonesses of Delphi. # 1883 
F. Warner Phys. Expression xvi. 375 The tendencies in the 
development of a child or adult may be studied hy determin- 
ing the diathesis, as it is called. 

1651 Biggs New Disp. r 236 An exotick Diathesis of cor- 
ruption. 1861 Maine Ane. Law ix. (1876) 340 Enormous 
influence on the intellectual diathesis of the modern world. 
1874 Blackie Self-Cult. 00 Practically, there is no surer 
test of a man's moral diathesis than the capacity of prayer. 
1877 F. Hall Eng. Adj. in -abb 173 Helpless slaves of what 
a metaphysician might call the sequacious diathesis. 
Hence Dtathesisation, « the rendering general 
or systemic of an originally local disease ; as the 
development into pysemia of a simple abscess \ 
Syd. Soc. Lex. 1883. 
Diathetic (daiabe'tik), a. [f. Diathesis, on 
Greek analogies: cf. antithesis, antithetic see 
-thetic] Of, pertaining to, or arising from dia- 
thesis ; constitutional. 

1866 Flint Princ. Med. (1880)91 Diseases .. involving a 
constitutional predisposition, or diathesis, are sometimes 
distinguished as diathetic diseases. 1880 J. Edmunds in 
Med. Temp. 7ml. July 184 Diathetic conditions need.. ap- 
propriate medical treatment. 

Hence Dlathetically adv., in a diathetic manner, 
constitutionally. 

1883 E. C. Mann Psychol. Med. 346 They are related to 
each other nutritionally and diathetically. 

Diatom (cUratfm). [ad. mod.L. Diatoma, f. 
Gr. o"«£ro/i-os cut through, cnt in half, f. Biarifivtiv 
to cut through.] A member of the genus Diatoma, 
or, in a wider sense, of the Dialomaceie, an order of 
microscopic unicellular Algre, with silicified cell- 
walls, and the power of locomotion, on which ac- 
count they were formerly placed by many natnralists 
In the Animal kingdom. They exist in immense 
numbers at the bottom of the sea, as well as in fresh 
water; and their siliceous remains form extensive 
fossil deposits in many localities. 

The genus Diatoma is distinguished by having the frus- 
tules, or individual cells, connected hy their alternate angles 
so as to form a kind of xig-iag chain : hence the name. 

1845 Gray Lett. (1893) 332 Then the low, minute forms 
and Confervae come .. ending with diatoms, transitions to 
corallines through sponge, etc. 1853 W. Smith British 
Diatomaceae 25 During trie healthy life of the Diatom the 
process of self-division is being continually repeated. 1858 
C P. Smyth Astron. Exper. Tenerife 6 The countless mil- 
lions of diatomes that go to make a feast for themedusac 186a 
Daha Man. Geol. § 74 Microscopic siliceous shields of the 
infusoria called diatoms, which are now regarded as plants. 
I1865 Gosse Land $ Sea (1874) 158 The name Diatoma .. 
has reference to the readiness with which the strings or 
chains in which most of the forms are aggregated n>ay be 
separated. 1 188* Vines Sachs' Bot. a 60 The movemcnls < of 
Diatoms are not altogether dissimilar to those of Dcsmids, 
and even the silicification of the cell-wall. .is found, though 
to a smaller extent, in Closterium and other Desmids. 

attrib. 1880 Carpenter in 19th Cent. No. 38. 60s Their 
exquisitely sculptured cases, accumulating on the bottom, 
form a siliceous * Diatom-ooze ', which takes the place in 
higher latitudes of the white calcareous mud resulting from 
the disintegration of foraminiferal shells, 1893 A ; H. S. 
Lakdor Hairy Ainu 74 Beds of lignite, coal of inferior 
quality, and diatom earth. 

Diatomaceous (daiaVm^Jas), a. [f. mod.L. 
DuitomaccK (f. Diatoma) + -ous : see prec, and 
•aceocs.] a. Of or pertaining to the order Dia- 
tomaccw, containing the Diatoms and their allies, 
b. Geol. Consisting or formed of the fossil remains 
of diatoms, as in diatomaceous earth, deposits, etc. 

1847 J- D. HooKEa m Brit. Assoc. Kept. II. ZiXPaper) On 
the Diatomaceous Vegetation of the Antarctic Ocean. 1853 
Kane Grinnell Exp. xlviii. (1856) 45s Filled with slimy 
diatomaceous life. 1878 Huxlev Physiogr. xvil 29a In dia- 
tomaceous deposits the individual diatoms run into a sort or 
opal. 1883 Casselts Earn. Mar. 507/1 The best diatomaceous 
earth is the * Kieselguhr ' of Hanover, which serves for the 
preparation of dynamite. 

So DIatomaoean, a member of the Diatomacem ; 
= next. In mod. Diets. 
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Diato'mean. [f. mod.L. Dialome-x (f. Dia- 
toma) + -ax.] A diatomaceous plant, a diatom. 

1853 Hehfrev Ray Society's Bot. * Physiol. Mem. 360 
Every Diatomean b formed by a siliceous shield and a soft 
substance therein contained. 

Diatomic (daiaVmik), a. Chem. [f. Di- 2 twice 
+ drop-os Atom + -ia] Consisting of, or having, 
two atoms; specifically applied to compounds 
containing two replaceable atoms of hydrogen ; 
sometimes used as = divalent. 

1869 Roscoe Elent. Chem. xxxiv. heading Diatomic acids, 
resulting from the oxidation of the glycols. Ibid. 417 It 
is monobasic but diatomic 1869 Eng. Mech. xa Nov. 198/3 
Elements . . classified as . . diatomic or bivalent, having two 
attractions, as sulphur. 1W0 Clemehshaw Wurtf Atom. 
Th. 110 note, The term diatomic molecules clearly and 
correctly expresses molecules formed of two atoms. 

Di:atomi*fercms, a. [f. mod.L. Diatoma 
Diatom + -fekous.] Producing or yielding dia- 
toms. In mod. Diets. 

Diatomin (daijae-tomin). [f. as prec + -IN.] 
The yellowish-brown or buff-coloured pigment, 
which colours diatoms and the brown alga?. 

188a Vines Sachs* Bot. 260 [In Diatomsl the green colour- 
ing matter is concealed, as in the chlorophyll-granules of 
the Fucace*, hy a buff-coloured substance, Diatomin or 
Phycoxanthin. 

Diatomist (d3i,art6mist). [f. as prec. + -ist.J 
Oae who studies diatoms. 

1 881 Jrnl. Ouekett Microsc. Club No. 46. 191, I should 
like the attention of Diatomists to be drawn, towards the 
elucidation of the true sexual generation in these plants. 

Diatomite (d9i,set5m3it). [f. as prec. + -ite.] 
Diatomaceous or infusorial earth. 

J887 Set. Amer. 12 Mar. 161/1 The fossil meal, diatomite, 
or infusorial earth of the English. 

Diatom ous (daiiartomos), a. A/in. [f. Gr. 
fodro/i-os cut through (sec Diatom) + -ous.] * Hav- 
ing crystals with one distinct diagonal cleavage \ 

1847 in Crajg ; and io later Diets. 

Diatonic (daiaVnik), a. [a. F. diatoniqtte 
(14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. diatonic-us, a. Gr. 
Star ow/rfa, f. ti&rovo*, f. foA through, at the interval 
of + roVoy tone.] 

1. The name of that genus or scale of ancient 
Greek music (the others being Chromatio and Ek- 
HARMONic) in which the interval of a tone was 
used, the tetrachord being divided into two whole 
tones and a semitone (as in each half of the modern 
diatonic scale). 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1252 Before his time, al 
Musicke was either Diatoniquc or Chromatique. 1694 
Holder Treat. Harm. (1731) 102 The Diatonick had two 
Colours; it was Molle and SynConum. 1763 J. Brown 
Poetry ff Mus. v. 64 In the ancient Diatonic Scale.. one 
Semitone and two whole Tones are ordained to succeed 
each other invariably. ( . 

2. In modern music, denoting the scale which in 
any key proceeds by the notes proper to that key 
without chromatic alteration ; hence, applied to 
melodies and harmonies constructed from such a 
scale. 

l«597 Morley Introd. Mtts. Annot., Diatonicum is that 
which is now in vse.] 1694 Holder Treat. Harm. (1731) 
114 In Diatonic Music there is but one sort of Hemitone . . 
whose Ration is 16 to 15. 17*6 Swift It cannot rain but 
it pours, He sings . . with equal facility in the chromatick, 
inharmonick, and diatonick stile. 1774 Burnev Hist. M us. 
(ed. 1) I. ii. 33 In modern music the Genera arc but two : 
Diatonic and Chromatic. 1848 RmaauLT First Bh. Piano 
91 Diatonic, the natural scale; ascending by notes, con- 
taining five tones and two semitones. 1856 Comstock & 
HoaLYN Nat. Philos. (ed. 6)234 What is called the gamut, or 
diatonic scale. 1876 Macfarren Harmony (ed. a) it. 39 The 
word Diatonic,— rendered through the tones by etymologists 
—must have been intended to signify through the unin- 
fected notes. 1879 G. Mereoith Egoist xxi. (1889) 198 
Crossjay's voice ran up and down a diatonic scale. 

b. Jig. Of a normal or natural sort ; free from 
fancies or crotchets. 

1871 Contemp.Rev. XVI. 649 The healthy diatonic nature 
of Mr. Hutton's chief preferences in literature. 

Hence fDiato-nical a. Obs. « Diatonic ; Dia- 
to-nically adv., in a diatonic manner. 



1597 Morley Introd. Mus. Annot, This diuision is false 
In the diatonicall kind of musicke. 1717-51 Cham re rs 
CycL s.v. Diapente,1ht diapente is a simple concord ; yet, if 
considered diatonically, it contains four terms. 1774 Burney 
Hist. Mus. I. iv. 57 Taking.. two or more perfect chords of 
the same kind diatonically. 

Diatory, obs. form of Dietary. 

Diatribe (dai-atraib), sb. Formerly also in L. 
form diatriba. [a. F. diatribe (15th c in Hatz.- 
Darm.), ad. L. diatriba a learned discussion, a 
school, a. Gr. hiarpipn a wearing a^vay (of time)* 
employment, study, and (in Plato) discourse, f. Sia- 
rpifS-uv to rub through or away. The senses in F. 
and Eng. exactly correspond.) 

1. A discourse, disquisition, critical dissertation. 
arch. 

1581 J. Bell Haddon's Anrtv. Osor. 2^d\ I heare the 
sounde of an Argument from the Popish Diatriba. 1643 
R. Baillie Lett. $ Jrnl*. (1841) II. 65 Some parergetick 
Diatribes of that matter. 1671 Mede's Wks. Gen. Pref. A, 
That excellent Diatriba upon S. Mark I. 15. J683 Lond. 
Gax. No. x 820/4 The constant Communicant; a Diatribe, 
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proving that Constancy in receiving the Lords Supper is 
the indispensable Duty of every Christian. 1703 J. Quick 
Dec. W(fe's Sister Lett., Possibly this poor Diatribe may 
contribute something thereunto. 1816 Kirry & Sr. Entontol. 
(1828) II. xxiv. 397,1 shall conclude thU diatribe upon the 
noises of insects. 187s Lowtix S/enser Prose Wk«. 1890 
IV. 273 A diatribe on the subject of descriptive poetry. 

2. In modern use: A dissertation or discourse 
directed against some person or work; a bitter and 
violent criticism ; an invective. 

1804 Scott Let. Ellis in Lockhart Life xiii, One must 
always regret so very serious a consequence of a diatribe. 
1830 Cunningham Brit. Paint. II. 13a On the appearance 
or this bitter diatribe in 1797., 1850 Kingsley Ait. Locke 
xxviii, A rambling, bitter diatribe on the wrongs and luffer- 
ings of the labourers. 1854 T11 ackesay Kewcomes II. 293 
Breaking out into fierce diatribes. 1877 Mosley CarlyU 
Crit. Misc. Ser. 1. (1878) 201 The famoui diatribe against 
Jesuitism in the Latter-Day Pamphlets. 

Hence Dl-atribe v. ttttr., to utter a diatribe ; to 
inveigh bitterly. 

1893 National Observer 6 May 630/1 Why diatribe against 
the tradesmen of Liskeard ? 

Di atribist. [f. prec + -ist.] One who writes 
or utters a diatribe ; f the writer of a critical dis- 
sertation. 

a j66o Hammond Wks. II. iv. 134 (R.) The same I desire 
;nay introduce my address to this diatribist. 1678 Cud- 
worth Intell. Syst. 1. iv. 190 Against a modern Diatribist. 

Diatrion : see Dia- 

11 DiatypO'sis, Khet. [L., a. Gr. bUarvvwrns 
vivid description, f. hiarvn6'uv to form or represent 
perfectly.] (See quot.) 

i6§7 J. Smith Myst. Rhet. 251 Diatyposis. . A figure when 
a thing is so described by mere words, that it may seem to 
be set . . before our eyes. 1706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey). 

Diaulic (d3i,§*lik) f a. [f. Gr. 8/avAoy (see next) 
+ «ia] Of or pertaining to, or of the nature of, 
the diaulos or double course. 

1837 Wheelwbight tr. Aristophanes I. 225 Come they 
thus arm'd to the diaulic course. 

|| Diaulos (dai^ifs). Crec. Antiq. [Gr. ttavKos 
double pipe, channel, or course, f. (Di-2) + 
avKos pipe.] 

1. A double course, in which the racers turned 
round a goal and returned to the starting point. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Diaulon, a kind of Race 
among the Ancients, two furlongs in length, at the end of 
which they return 'd back along the same Course, a 1859 
De Quince v Post. Wks. (1891) I. 16s Eight days for the 
diaulos of the journey. 1884 R. C. ]ebq in Encycl. Brit. 
XVI I. 766 {Olympia) Beside the foot-race in which the 
course was traversed once only, there were now the diaulos 
or double course and the long foot-race. 

2. An ancient Greek mnsical instrument ; the 
double flute. 

Biaxial, a. rare. [f. Gr. 81- (Di- 2 ) twice 
+ Axial.] Having two (optic) axes ; - Biaxial. 

1843 I. Pereira Led. Polarized Light 69 Another kind 
. . is called by mineralogists prismatic, or diaxial mica. 

II Diaxon (daiiae'ks^n), a. Zool. [mod. f. Gr. 
Si- (Di- a ) + <i£cw axis.] Of sponge spicules : 
Having two axes. 

1886 Von Lendenfeld in Proc.ZooL Soc. (1886) 560 When 
one of the rays of this tri act spicule becomes rudimentary, 
Diaxonia can theoretically be produced. It is, however, 
advantageous to consider the diaxon spicules as part of the 
Triaxonia. 

Diaz eac tic (d3iazi/7*ktik),<z. [ad. Gr. 5iaf<wr- 
tihos disjunctive, f. omCcv-yvtVoi to disjoin, f. Sid 
apart + (tvyvvvai (stem frvy-) to join.] Disjunc- 
tive ; applied, in ancient Greek Music, to the in- 
terval of a lone separating disjunct tetrachords; 
also to the tetrachords ( = Disjunct). So H Dia- 
ren xis [Gr. &4(cu£it], the separation of two tetra- 
chords by a tone. 

1698 Wallis in Phil. Trans. XX. 250 The Difference of 
which, is La mi. Which is, what the Greeks call, the Dia- 
true tick Tone ; which doth Dis-ioin two Fourths . and, 
being added to either of them, doth make a Fifth. 1760 
Ibid. LI. 709 The position of the diazeuctic tone. 1874 
Chap, ell Hist. Music I. 139 At the base of each Octave 
was a * diazeuctic', or Major tone. 1880 Stainer & BAKarrr 
Diet. Mus. Terms y Diateuxis. 

Diasringiber, -zinziber : see Dia- 2 . 

Diazo- (daijse'z*?). Chem. [I Di- ^ + Azck] A 
formative of the names of compounds derived from 
the aromatic hydrocarbons, which contain two 
atoms of nitrogen combined in a peculiar way with 
phenyl (C f H,), as diazo-benzent, diazo-naphthalint, 
diazo-amido'bettzetu, etc. Also used attributively, 
as in diazo compounds, derivatives, reaction. 

1873 Eownes* Chew. (ed. n) 797 Whereby they were con- 
verted into diazotoluenes. 1878 Law Reports 29 Ch. Div. 
367 Naphthylamioe is converted into its diazo compound by 
the action of nitrous acid. j88o Fjnsweu. in Soc. Arts %rnl* 
446 The diazobenreoe formed at once attacks the free aniline 
salt. x88o Athenaeum 13 Nov. 645/a Action of Diazonaph- 
thalin on Salicylic Acid. 1890 Lancet 33 Aog. 41 3/1 The 
so-called diazo reaction of urine .. A bright or carmine red 
colouration denotes the diazo action. 
- Hence Dia'zotype. 

i8ox Art Jrnl. Feb. 54 The Diazotype process, a method 
of photographic dyeing and printing. 

I! Diazoma (daiaa^ina). [L. diazoma space 
between the seats in a theatre, a. Gr. Jiofw^a girdle, 
partition, or diaphragm, lobby in a theatre, f. o"i<i 

41*- 2 
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through, over + (utfxa that which is girded, f. fav- 
vvvax to gird round.] 

1. In the ancient Greek theatre : A semicircular 
passage through the auditorium, parallel to its 
outer border, and cutting the radial flights of steps 
at right angles at a point about halfway up. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Diazoma, a Girdle or Waste- 
belt ; also a broad Footstep on the Stairs of an Amphi- 
theater. 18*0 T. S. Hughes TrazK Sicily I. xi. 335 (Stanf.) 
It is of small dimensions, containing only one diazoma or 
corridor. 

t 2. A nat. The diaphragm or midriff. Obs. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Diazoma .. in Anatomy the 
same with the Diaphragm or Midriff. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Diazoma, an old name.. for the diaphragm. 

II Diazo ster. [a. Gr. bia^taar-qp the twelfth 
vertebra in the back, f. 2>i<£ through, over + faarfjp 
girdle, belt, f. fawvvai to gird.] (See qnots.) 

181 1 Hooper Med. Diet., Diazoster, a name of the twelfth 
vertebra of the back. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Diazoster, old 
name for the twelfth vertebra of the spinal column ; because 
a belt girding the body is usually placed over it (Gorraeus). 

Diazotize (daiiarztftaiz), v. Chun. [f. Di- 2 f 
Azote + -ize : cf. azolize.] trans. To convert 
into a diazo compound. Hence Dia'zotized ppl. a. 

1889 M'Gowan tr. BernthsetCs Org. Chem. 361 The con- 
version of amido- into diazo-compounds is termed diazotiz- 
ing. 1892 Nature 28 July, The number of amidogen groups 
which have been diazotized can be determined. 1890 1 hohpe 
Diet. Appl. Chem. I. 247 Flavopltenin . . prepared by the 
action of diazotised benzidine tone molecule) on two mole- 
cules of salicyclic acid in alkaline solution. 

Dib, sb. ] dial. [A variant of Dip sb. : cf. Dib 
v. ] ] A dip; a small hollow in the ground. 

1847-78 Halliwell, Dib, a valley. North. 1869 Lonsdale 
Gloss., Dib, a dip. 1876 F. K. Robinson Whitby Gloss., 
Dib, a slight concavity on the ground's surface. 

2. Comb. Dibboard, the dip or inclination of a 
seam of coal. Norlhumbld. Gloss. 1S92. 

Dib, sb.' 2 Generally in pi. dibs. [Dibs, found 
in the 18th c, was prob. a familiar shortening of 
dibstones, mentioned by Locke. Prob. a deriv. of 
Dib : cf. the names Dabbebs, and (dial.) dabs, 
applied to a similar game, f. Dab v.] 

1. pi, A game played by children with pebbles 
or the knuckle-bones of sheep ; also the name of 
the pebbles or bones so used ; see Astragal, 
Checkstones, Cockal. 

1730-6 Bailey < folio), Dibbs, a play among children. 1810 
E. D. Clarke Trav. I. 177 This game is called * Dibbs' by 
the English. 1867 H. Kingslev Silcote o/S. xiii, His dibbs 
and agate taws. 1888 Berksh. Gloss., Dibs, a game played 
with the small knuckle bones taken from legs of mutton ; 
these bones are themselves called dibs. 1890 J. D. Robert- 
son Gloucestersh. Gloss., Dibs, pebbles. 

2. A counter used in playing at cards, etc. as 
a substitute for money. 

3. pi. A slang term for money. 

1812 H. & T. Smith Rej. Addr., G. Barnwell, Make nunky 
surrender his dibs. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Dibbs, 
a galley term for ready money. 1868 Miss Braodon Rwt 
to Earth III. ix, 1 You are the individual what comes down 
with the dibbs/ 1883 Bf.sant Garden Fair n. iii, To make 
other beggars do the work and to pocket the dibs yourself. 

4. = Dibble. ^In various Eng. dialects.) 

1891 Leicestersh. Gloss., Dib, Dibber or Dibble, a pointed 
instrument often made of a broken spade-handle, for making 
holes for seeds. 

Dib, sb$ A local Sc. var. of Dub, a puddle. 

1821 Galt Ann. 0/ Parish 312 (Jam.) The dibs were full, 
'the roads foul. 182 1 — Ayrs/t. Legatees 100 (Jam.) He 
kens the loan from the crown of the causeway, as well as 
the duck does the midden from the adle dib. 

Dib, v.l Obs. exc. dial. [A pp. an onomatopoeic 
modification of Dip v., expressing the duller sound 
cansed by broader contact. Cf. Dib sbX\ trans. 
= Dip v. 

c 1325 Metr.Hom. 121 Jesus . . bad thaim dib thair cuppes 
alle, And ber tille bern best in halle. c 1570 Durham Deposit. 
(Surtees) 100 Dib the shirt in the water, and so hang it upon 
a hedge all that night. 1580 Baret A Iv. D 653 To Dibbe 
or dippe. 1617 Minsheu Duclor, To Dibbe, vi. to Dippe. 
1868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., Dib, To dip. 

Dib, v. 2 [A derivative form from Dab zj. 1 , ex- 
pressing an action of the same kind but weaker or 
lighter : cf. the forms sip, snip, tip, and the redu- 
plicating element in bibble-babble, tilth-tattle, pit- 
pat, zig-zag, which expresses a weakened phase of 
the notion expressed by the radical. 

Sense 3 is also expressed by DaPj another derived form 
from dab, in which the consonant is lightened ; also by Dop. 
Here there may also be association with Dip.] 

1. trans. To dab lightly or finely: cf. Dab v - 1 2. 
1609 Ev . Woman in Hum. 1. \. in Bullen 0. PI. IV, Mistris 

that face wants a fresh Glosse. Prethee, dib it in well, Bos. 

2. intr. To tap or pat lightly : cf. Dab v. 1 id. 
1869 Blackmore Loma D. x, It is a fine sight to behold. . 

the way that they dib with their bills. 

3. intr. To fish by letting the bait (usually a 
natural insect) dip and bob lightly on the water ; 
= Dap v. 1, Dibble v. z 2. 

1681 Chetham Angler** Vade-m. iv. § 8 (1689) 37 Put one 
on the point of a Dub-fly Hook, and dib with it, or dib with 
the Ash-fly. 1827 Mirror 1 1. 118/1 It is customary to dib 
for them, or to use a fly. 1880 Boy's own Bk. 265 House- 
crickets are also good, to dib with, for chub. Ibid. 277 
The hawthorn-fly.. is used to dib in a river for Trout. 
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4. To dibble. 

Known in actual use only in mod. dial., but implied in 
Dibber, Dibbing-stick : see also Dibble. 

1891 Evans Leicestersh. Gloss., Dib and Dibble vb.,to use 
a ' dibble *. Dibble is tbe commonest form, both of the sb. 
and v. 

Hence Dibbingz^/. sb. ; Dibbing- stick, a dibble. 

1681 Chetham Angler's Vade-?n. xxxiii. § x (1689) 174 
Angling with a natural Fly (called dibbing, dapeing or dib- 
bling). Ibid. § 2. 174 Dibbing is always performed on the 
very surface.. or permitting the Uait to sink for 2 inches. 
1833 Bowlker Anglintr 27 The natural flics best adapted 
for dibbing or bobbing at the bush. 1863 H. C. Pennell 
Angler Nat. 154 A natural caterpillar, cockchafer, or grass- 
hopper, used with a short line by dibbing over the bushes. 
1886 Chesh. Gloss., Dibbin-stick, a stick used for planting 
cabbages, etc. or making holes for sowing seed. 

Dibar, obs. form of Diaper. 

Dibasic (dsib^'sik), a. Chem. [f. Di- 2 f 
Basb sb.l + -ic] Having two bases, or two atoms 
of a base. Dibasic acid', one which contains 
two atoms of displaceable hydrogen. See Bibasic. 

1868 Chambers* Encycl. X. 462/2 When an acid admits of 
the displacement of two atoms of hydrogen, it is termed 
dibasic 1869 Roscoe Blent. Chem. (1874) 365 The acids .. 
of the second series are dibasic. 1880 Clemensmaw Wurtz' 
A torn. The. 204 Oxygen and sulphur, the 'dibasic ' character 
of which was demonstrated by Kekule*. 

Hence Dibasi'city, dibasic quality. 

1880 Clemenshaw Wurtz* Atom. The. 179 The dibasicity 
of tartaric acid. 

Dibb, var. of Dib. 

Dibber (di-bai). [f. Dib v2 (sense 4) + -er \] 

1. An instrument for dibbling ; a dibble; especi- 
ally, an implement having a series of dibbles or 
teeth for making a number of holes at once. 

1736 Pegge Kenticisms, Dibble, I think they call it dibber 
in Kent. 1783 Trans. Soc. Encourag. Arts I. 112, 1 . . 
ploughed the land very deep, dressed the ground down, and 
planted with band-dibbers. 1797 A. Voung Agric. Suffolk 
48 A man . . with a dibber of iron, the handle about three feet 
long, in each hand, strikes two rows of holes. 1847 Rayn- 
biro in Jrttl. R. Agric. Soc. VII 1. 1. 215 By using a drop- 
drill, or a larger dibber for making tbe holes. 1848 Ibid. 
IX. 11. 548 Five cut sets [of hops] should be planted to 
make a hill, which should be put in with a dibber around 
the stick. 

2. Mining. The pointed end of an iron bar used 
for making holes. U.S. 

1871 W. Morgans Man. Mining Tools 1^8 The pointed 
ends of bars are often slightly bent, to facilitate getting a 
pinch and levering in certain positions. The end is called 
a 'dibber', for making holes. 

Dibbin, dibben. Obs. or dial. 

f 1. In the leather trade : Part of a hide ; pcrh. 
the shank. Obs. 

1603-4 Act 1 Jas. /, c. 22 § 35 The Neckes, Wombes, and 
Dibbins, or other peeces of Offall cut of from the saide Backes 
or Buts of Leather. 

2. dial. (See quot.) 

1847-78 Halliwell, Dibben, a fillet of veal. Devon. 

Dibble (di bT), sb. Forms : 5 debylle, 6 dyb- 
bSl, 6-7 dible, 6- dibble. [In form belonging 
app. to Dib z». 2 (sense 4), -le being instrumental 
as in beetle, or diminutive : cf. dibber, dibbing-stick 
in same sense. Dibble is however evidenced much 
earlier than Dib v 2 , which leaves the nature of 
their relation doubtful.] 

An instrument used to make holes in the ground 
for seeds, bulbs, or young plants. In its simplest 
form, a stout pointed cylindrical stick with or 
without a handle ; but it may also have a cross 
bar or projection for the foot (foot-dibble), or be 
forked at the point, or furnished with several points 
to make a number of holes at once. 

c 1450 Nominate in Wr.-Wfilcker 713 Hoc sublerrarinm, 
a debylle. 1483 Cath. Angl. 02 A Debylle, pastiuacuw, 
subterratorium. 1563 Hyll Art Garden. 128 With your 
forked dibble, put vnder the head, loose it so in the earth, 
that [etc.]. 1570 Levins Manip. 124/42 A dybbil. 1573 
TussEa Husb. (1878) 101 Through cunning with dible, rake, 
mattock, and spade, By line and by leauell, trim garden is 
made. 161 1 Shaks. Wmt. T. iv. iv. 100 lie not put The 
Dible in earth, to set one slip of them. 1674 Ray S. $ E. C. 
Words 64 A Dibble, an instrument to make holes in the 
ground with for setting beans, pease or the like. 1727 
Bradley Earn. Diet. s.v. Dibble, There is a Dibble of a 
modern Invention with several Teeth, the Body of it is 
made of a light Wood, and the Teeth of a Wood that is 
somewhat harder. 1818 Keats Endym. in. 153 In sowing- 
time ne'er would I dibble take, Or drnp a seed. 1859 R. F. 
Burtoh Centr. A/r. in Jml. Geog. Soc. XXIX. 307 The 
people use a msaha or dibble, a chisel-shaped bit of iron, 
with a socket to receive a wooden handle. 1861 DELAMEa 
Ft. Gard. 48 To plant them with the trowel or dibble, 
t b. ? A moustache. Obs. slang. 

1614 B. Jonson Barth. Fair 11. iii, Neuer tuske, nor twirle 
your dibble, good Iordane. 

Dibble (di-b'l), zr.i [f. Dibble sb."] 
1. trans. To make a hole in (the soil) with or 
as with a dibble; to sow or plant by this means. 
To dibble in (into) : to put in or plant by dibbling. 

1583 S t a ny h uasT Mneis iv. (Arb.) no So far is yt cram- 
pernd with roote deepe dibled at helgats. 1791 Cowper 
Yardley Oak 26 A skipping deer, With pointed hoof dib- 
bling the glebe. 1797 A. Young Agric. Suffolk 47 One 
farmer near Dunwich dibbled 258 acres. 1799 Gent I. 
Mag I. 392 A woman employed. .dibbling beans. 1847-8 
H. MiLLEa First Impr. ix. (1857) M5 The clayey soil around 



DIBRACH. 

it was dibbled thick . . by the tiny hoofs of sheep. 1855 
M. Arnolo Balder Dead 111. 712 The soft strewn snow 
Under the trees is dibbled thick with holes. 1872 Baker 
Nile Tribut. iv. 54 The seeds of the dhurra Bre dibbled in 
about three feet apart. 

transf. 1883 Sia E. Beckett in Ktiowl. 31 Aug. 140/2 
The printer's passion for dibbling io a comma between every 
two adjectives. 

2. intr. To use or work with a dibble ; to bore 
holes in the soil. 

Mod. He was dibbling in his garden. 

Hence Di bbled a. ; Di-bbling- vbl. sb. ; also 
in Comb., as dibbling-tnachine. 

1795 Hull Advertiser 10 Oct. 3/3 If Dibbling, instead of 
Broadcast, was wholly practised, it would produce a saving. 
183a Veg. Subst. Food 38 Depositing the seed in holes . . at 
regular intervals .. is called drilling, or dibbling. 1846 J. 
Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. II. 210 It appears.. that drilling 
with the hoe is much preferable to dibbling. Ibid. There 
was . . one quarter more of produce from the drilled crop 
than from the dibbled. 1874 Knicht Diet. Meek., Dibbling- 
tnachine, one used for making holes in rows for potato sets, 
for beans, or other things which are planted isolated in 
rows. 

Dibble (di'b'l), v.l [Perhaps a derived form 
from Dabble with lighter vowel: bnt cf. Dib 

f ; 2 3 ] 

1. intr. = Dabble v. 2. 

1622 Drayton Poly*olb. xxv. (1748) 366 And near to them 
you see the lesser dibbling teale. 

2. =Dib v.* 3, Dap v. i. 

1658 R. Franck North. Mem. (1821) 60 Dibble lightly on 
the surface of the water. 1676 Cotton Angler ( T.), This 
stone.fly..we dape or dibble with, as with the drake. 1681 
Chetham Angler's Vaiie-n/. vii. § 2 (1688) 75 When you 
angle at ground in a clear Water, or dibble with natural 
Flies. 1833 Eraser's Mag. VII. 54 He . . bobs and dibbles 
till he hooks his prey. 

Hence Di bbling' vbl. sb« 

1676 Cotton Angler 11. v. 295 This way of fishing we call 
i Doping or Dabbing, or Dibling wherein you are always to 
have your Line flying before you up or down the River as 
the Wind serves. 18^8 Sat. Rev. V. 569/2 Dibbling for 
trout he considers a high achievement. 

Di'bble-da'bble. colloq. or dial. [Reduplica- 
tion of Dabble, the form expressing repetition 
with alternation of intensity, as in bibble- babble, 
tittle-tattle, zig-zag, etc.] lit. An irregular course 
of dabbling or splashing;^, rubbisb; also, up- 
roar with violence. 

c 155° Kale K. Johan (Camden) 7 They are but dyble 
dable 1 marvell ye can abyd such byble bable. 1767 C'tess. 
Cowper in Mrs. Delany's Life % Corr. Ser. II. (1862) I. 99 
It turned out such a dibble-dabble. ..We have had March 
weather before March came. 1825 Jmviiesqn, Dibble-dabble, 
uproar, accompanied with violence. 1847-78 Halliwell, 
Dibble-dabble, rubbish. North. 

Dibbler (drbla.0. [f. Dibble v. 1 +-er1.] 

1. One who dibbles. 

1770-4 A. Huntes Georg. Ess. (i8o4> II. 356 One dibbler 
generally undertakes the business of one gang. 1797 A. 
Young Agric. Suffolk 49 note, A one-horse roll to level the 
flag, or furrow, for the dibblers. 

2. An agricultural implement used in dibbling ; 
a machine dibble. 

1847 lllnstr. Lond. News 24 July 58/1 For the best horse 
seed-dibbler,^i5. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech 1. 699/1 Dibblers 
[figured]. X884 A thenxum 6 Dec. 736/2 Drills, seed planters 
and dibblers. 

3. A species of opossum : see quot. 

1850 A.White Pofi. Hist. Mammalia 166 The Ant echinus 
aficalis of Mr. Gray, which is called the 'Dibbler' at King 
George's Sound. 

Dibbler, dial. f. Doubler, large plate. 

Dibchick: see Dabchick /3. 

Dibe'nzo-. Chem. See Di- 2 and Benzo-. 

Dibe*nzoyl. Chem. A synonym of Benzile 
C 14 H 10 0. 2 , as having the formula of two molecules 
of the radical Benzoyl. Also in Comb. 

Dibe'nzyl. Chem. [f. Di- 2 + Benzyl.] An 
aromatic hydrocarbon crystallizing in large colour- 
less prisms, having the formula of two molecules 
of thfc radical benzyl. Also in Comb, and attrib., 
as dibenzyl-methane, dibenzyl ketone. 

1873 Fownes* Chem. (ed. u) 763. 

Bio-bole. Mining, [app. f. dib, variant of Dub 
+ Hole.] The hole at the bottom of the shaft, 
which receives the drainage of a mine, in order 
to its being pumped to the surface; also called 
Sump. 

1883 Pall MallG. 2 Oct. 8/2 As the cage was being brought 
up the rope broke.. Tbe cage was precipitated into the dib. 
hole and the scaffolding smashed. 1892 Daily News 1 1 Jan. 
3/6 Examining the dib hole at the bottom of the pit shaft. 

Diblastnla (daiblarstirfla). Embryol. [f.Di- 2 
+ mod.L. biastula Blastule.] That stage of 
the embryo of multicellular animals at which it 
consists of a vesicle inclosed by a double layer of 
cells ; = Gastrula. 

1890 E.R. L an k ester A dv. Science 348 The term' diblastula' 
has more recently been adopted in England for tbe 'gastrula' 
of Haeckel. 

Dibrach (dai-brak). rare. [ad. L. dibrachys, 
ad. Gr. 8i'j3/xxxus of two short syllables, f. 81- two 
+ Ppaxvs short.] In Gr. and L. prosody : A foot 
consisting of two short syllables ; a pyrrhic. 

In mod. Diets. 



DIBRANCH. 

Dibranch (dDt-brxrjk). Zool. [ad. F. di- 
branehe{s, f. Gr. o> (Di-2) + fyd>x<« giHs of 
fishes,] A dibranchiate cephalopod ; sec next. 

1877 Lk Conts Elem. Geol. 11. (1879) 3°5 .If we divide all 
known Cephalopod* inlo Dibranchs (two-gilled) and T«tra- 
branchs (four-git led). .The naked or Dibranchs are decidedly 
higher in organization. 

Dibranchiate (daibrarrjki<?t\ a. and sb. Zool. 
[f. mod.K. dibranchiata, f. as prec. : see -ate*.] 

A. adj. Belonging to the Dibranchiata, an order 
of cephalopods having two branchiae or gills. B. 
sb. A cephalopod belonging to this order. 

1835-6 Todd Cycl. Attat. 1. 520/1 The Dibranchiate Order 
of Cephalopods. Ibid. «8/a The. .suckers with wbich the 
..arms of the Dibranchiates are provided. 1875 \\ lake 
Zool. 244 in the dibranchiate Cephalopods, the animal is 
swimming. , . 

So Dlbra noMons a. t 'having two brancniai or 
gills. 1 Syd. Soc. Lex. 1883. 

Dibromide (daibr^maid, -mid). Chem. [f. 
+ Bromide.] A compound of two atoms of 
bromine with a dyad element or a radical, as e/hine 
dibromide C 4 1 1 2 Br* 

1869 Roscoe Elem.Chem.263 Ethylene diamines, .obtained 
by acting with ammonia on ethylene dibromide. 1873 
Foiunes' Chem. (ed. 11) 560 Elhine unites with bromine, 
forming a dibromide. 

Dibromo-, before a vowel dibrom-. Chem. 
[f. Di- 2 + Bbomo-.] A combining element, ex- 
pressing the presence in a compound of two atoms 
of bromine, which have replaced two of hydrogen, 
as dibromaldchyde CH Br 3 . CHO. 

1873 Fotottes' Chem. (ed. 1 1) 680 Dibromacetic Acid is ob- 
tained by the further action of bromine upon bromacetic 
acid. Ibid. 759 Dibromobenzene exhibits two modifications. 
1880 Clemenshaw IVurts 1 A torn. Th. 285 Dibromopropyl 
alcohol . . which is the result of the direct action of bromine 
upon ally! alcohot. 

Dibs (plural) : see Dib sb. 2 

Di'bstones, sb.pl [See Dib sbX\ The names 
of a children's game : the same as dibs or dab- 
stones. 

169a Locke Educ. $ 152. 1 have seen little Girts exercise 
whole Hours together and take abundance of Pains to be 
expert at Dibslones as they call it. 1775 Ash, Dibsione, a 
play among children, a little stone to be thrown at another 
stone. Addison. 

Dibxrtyl, Dibutyro-. Chem. See Di- 2 and 
Butyl. 

t Dica'cious, a. Ohs.-° [f. I>. dicax>dicad- 
talking sharply + -ous.] Pert of speech, saucy. 

1830 Maunder Treat. Knoxvl, Dicaciotts, talkative, pert. 

Hence t Dlca'ciousneBs. 

1727 Bailey vol. [I, Dicaciousness, talkativeness. 

Bicacity (dikarstti). Obs. or arch. [f. L. 
diaix, dicdc-em t sarcastic (f. die- stem of dlcere to 
say, speak) + -ity.] A jesting or mocking habit of 
speech ; raillery, banter; pertness. (Sometimes after 
L. dictre : Talkativeness, babbling.) 

159a Bacon Confer. Pleasure (1870) 8 Vespasian, a man 
exceedinglie giuen to the humor of dicacitie and iesting. 
1637 Heywooo Dial. iv. Wks. 1874 VI. 185 His quicke 
dicacitie Would evermore be taunting myvoracitie. a 1670 
Hackkt Abp. Williams 11. (1692) 133 Lucilius, a centurion, 
in Tacitus Annal. lib. 1, had a scornful name given him by 
the military dicacity of his own company. 1751 Byrom 
Enthusiasm Poems 1773 II. 23 To remit the freedom of 
inquiry, .for their dicacity. 1840 New Monthly Mag. LX. 
55 Between human eloquence, and the dicacity of the parrot 
. .there is all the difference in the world. 

t DicaBarch. Obs. rare ~°. In 7 dice-, [f. 
Gr. Si/rai-os just + -apxoy ruler.] (See quot.) So 
also fDIccearchy. 

1656 Blount Glossogr.,Dicenrchy(dicifarchia\jvis\govtrn- 
ment. Dicearck (diczarehus), a just Prince. 1658 Phillips, 
Dicenrch. 

Dicseology (dais/V'lSdjt). Also 7 dice-, [ad. 
L. dicaologia, a. Gr. tiitcaiokoyia a plea in defence, f. 
$iWo-y righteous, just + Aovfa account, speech.] 

fl. A description or account of jurisdiction. Obs. 

1664 J. Exton [title), The Maritime Dicaeologie, or Sea- 
jurisdiction of England. 

2. A'het. Justification. 

{ 1589 Puttenkam Eng. Foesie in. xix. (Arb.) ^37 Dichologia, 
or the Figure of excuse.] 1656 Blount Glossogr., Diceologv 
. .justification by t or in talk. [1830 Maunder Treas. KnmvL, 
Dicxology, self. vindication.] 

Dicage, Dicar : see Dikaoe, Dicker. 

Dicalcic (daikarlsik), a. Chem. [f. Di-2 2 + 
Calcic] Containing two equivalents of calcium. 

1863-78 Watts Diet. Chem. I. 719 Dicalcic phosphide. 
1884 Y. J. Lloyd Science Agric. 

Dicarbo-, before a vowel dicarb-. Chem. [See 
Di- 2 and Carbo-.] In composition : Containing 
two atoms or equivalents of carbon. 

i88x Nature XXI II. 243 The acid . .was probably identical 
wilh dicarbopyridenic acid. 

Bicarbon (daikavnVn), a. Chem. [Di--.] 
Containing or derived from two atoms of carbon, 
as the dicar bon series of hydrocarbons. 

1869 Roscoe Etem. Chem. xxx, Dicarbon or Ethyl series. 
The starling point of this important series is common alcobot 
or spirits of wine Cj H« O. 

Bicarbonate (daikaubon/t). Chem. SeeDi- 2 
and Carbonate. 
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DicaTpellary, *. Ba. [f. D1-2 + Carpel- 
lary.J Having or consisting of two carpels. 

1876 H ailey Mat. Med. 501 Distinguished by a dicar. 
pellary fruit. 

Dicast (di'kicst). Gr. Antiq. Also dikast. 
[ad. Gr. ktcacrfc judge, juryman, agent-noun f. 
hut&t-tiv to judge, pass judgement on, f. turn right, 
justice, judgement, trial.] One of the 6000 citizens 
chosen annually in ancient Athens to try cases in 
the several law-courts, where their functions com- 
bined those of the modern judge and jury. 

[1708 Motteux Rabelais v. xi. (1737) 46 The Statue* of 
their Dicastts.") i8aa T. Mitchell Arisfo/h. 1. p. cxlv, 
Nearly one-lhird of the population of Athens were, in part, 
supported by their attendance upon the courts of law in the 
quality of d leasts, an office something between the judge 
and juryman of modern times. 1873 Symonds Grh. Poets 
Ser. 1. i. (1877) 30 The whole Athenian nation as dikasts and 

1 i - - !>t. U i>« —A ■ « DI>.iahi> \(iuicrv.(/)/'. 



dicasts and ecclesiasts and bodies of men. 

Dicastery (dikarsteri). Also dikastery. [ad. 
Gr. tttcaaTTjpiov a court of justice.] 

One of the courts of justice in which the dicasts 
sat ; the court or body of dicasts. 

[1656 J. Harrington Oceana 147 (J°d.) Th« dicasterion 
.. in Athens .. the comilia of that commonwealth. i8a» 
T. Mitchell Aristofh. II. 179 The very essence of the 
Athenian democracy .. was centered in its Dicasteria, or 
courts of justice.] 1846 Ghote Greece 1. xii. I.304 It was un. 
lawful to put to death any person, even under formal sentence 
by the dicastery. 1866 Felton Anc.ff Mod. Gr. 1 1, vi. 99 
The people in the country, .were as likely to be drawn into 
the senate and dlcasteries, as Ibe people, .of the town. 

Dicastic (dikje-stik), a. Also dikastic. [ad. 
Gr. 6itea<jTiK-6s of or for law or trials : see Dicast.] 
Of or belonging to a dicast or dicasts. 

1849 GaoTB Greece is. xlvi. V. 484 The archon . . retained 
only the power of . . presiding over the dikastic assembly by 
whom peremptory verdict was pronounced. 1874 Mahaffy 
Soc. Ltfe Greece vi. 176 The wrangling and dicastic habit of 
his countrymen. 1884 Q. Rev. Oct. 348 Citizens each fur- 
nished with his dicastic badge and staff. 

Dicatalectic (dwksetalcktik), a. Pros. [ad. 
Gr. liK*T<ikr\Ki\K-U : see Di- 2 and Catalectic] 
Of a verse : Doubly catalectic ; wanting a syllable 
both in the middle and at the end, as e.g. the dac- 
tylic pentameter. In mod. Diets. 

+ Dica'tion. Obs. rare~*. [ad. L. dicatidn-em 
formal declaration, n. of action f. dicdreto proclaim.] 

1656 Blount Glossogr.> Dicatiofh a vowing, submitting, 
promising, or dedicating. 

Dicayue, obs. form of Deceive. 

Bice (dais), sb.y plural of Die sb. t q.v. 

In reference to gaming, dice is of much more fre- 
quent occurrence than the singular die; it also 
enters largely into combination : as 

Dice- cogging ', -gospeller, -maker; dice -board, a 
board upon which dice are thrown ; dice-coal 
(see quot.) ; dice-headed a., having a cubical 
boss or stud (of nails used for strengthening doors, 
etc.) ; dice holes (see quot.) ; dice-man, a sharper 
who cheats with dice ; dice-shot = die-shot (see 
Die) ; dice- top, a top of polygonal form with 
numbers marked on its faces, a teetotum. Also 
Dice-box, -play, etc. 

1844 Thirlwall Greece VIII. 453 Mummius..had as little 
eye for them as any of bis men, who made *dice boards of 
the finest master-pieces of painting. 184a Branoe, *Dice- 
CoalfA species of coal easily splitting inlo cubical fragments. 
185a Thackeray Esmond 1. xiii, I played a *dice«cogging 
scoundrel in Alsatia for his ears. 1550 Latimer Serin, at 
Stamford Wks. 1 . 269 Among so great a number of gospellers, 
some are card-gospellers, some are *dice-gospellers, some 
are pot-gospellers ; all are not good. 1497^"; Treas. Acc. 
Scot. I. 357 V« }et natis *dis hedit to Dunbar. i$93 in 
Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 1. 74, 100 dicheaded nailes 
pro ostio. 188a Cadlfeild & Sawaro Diet. Aeedteworh 
153 *Dice Holes . . a stitch . . used in Honiton . . lace. 1530 
Palsgr. 21 V» *Dke maker, dessier. 1714 Manoeville tab. 
Bees (1725)1. 81 Card and dice-makers ..are the immediate 
ministers to a legion of vices. 1871 Echo 14 Mar, Dice- 
men and thimble-rigs were scattered here and there, making 
a fine harvest. 1588 Lucar Colloq. Arte Shooting App. 57 
Chaine shot . .*dice shot. 1668 J. White Rich Cab . (ed. 4) 
j 24 Square pieces of iron, called dice-shot. 1894 Maske- 
lyne Shares $ Flats 257 That well-known device, the 
* *d ice-top ' or ' teetotum '. 

Dice (dais), v. [f. Dice sb. //.] 

1. itttr. To play or gamble with dice. 

C1440 From/. Pnrv. tax Dycyn, or pley wythe dycys, 
aleo. 1519 Presentm. Juries in Surtves Mtsc, (1890) 3a 
Latt no manservaunles dysse nor carde in ther howsses. 
1548 Latimer Ploughers (Arb.) 95 Thei hauke, thei hunt, 
thei card, thei dyce. i<9* Shaks. 1 Hen. IV, HL iil 18, 
I was . . vertuous enough, swore little, die d not aboue 
seuen times a weeke. 1647 R. Stapylton 7wenal 253 If 
th* old man dice, th 1 heire in long coals will doe 1 he like. 
1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. g 7 The Dick Talbot who 
had diced and revelled with Grammont. 

b. trans. To lose or throw away by dicing ; to 
gamble away. Also^. 

1549 [see Dicinc-hodse). 1618 N. Field Amends for 
Ladies 1. i. in Hail. Dodsley XI. 94 Have I to dice my 
patrimony away? 1871 Tom TAVLoa Jeanne Dare 11. i, 

How cheerily a king and kingdom May be diced, danced, 
and fiddled to the dogst 1881 Blackis Lay Serm, u 79 



DICE-PLAYER. 

The conscript boy, torn from his father .. to dice away his 
sweet young life in a cause wilh which he has no concern. 
C. trans. To bring by dice-play (into, out of, etc.). 
1843 Macaulav Ess., Addison {iSfy) 711 When he diced 
himself into a spunging house. 

2. To cut into dice or cubes : esp. in cookery. 

? 1-1390 Fortne of Cury in Warner's Cutin, Antiq. 5 Take 
Funges [mushrooms], and pare hem clene, and dyce hem. 
c 1440 Fromp. Pat v. 121 Dycyn, as men do brede, or other 
lyke, ouadro. 1769 Mrs. Kaffalo Eng. Ilonsehfr. (1778) 
95 Make a ragoo of oysters and sweetbreads diced. 

3. To mark or ornament with a pattern of cubes 
or squares ; to cheancr ; spec. a. Needlework. (See 
qnot. 1808-80.) b. Bookbinding. To ornament 
(leather) with a pattern consisting of squares or 
diamonds : see Diced ///. a. 2. 

1688 J. Clayton in Phil. Trans. XVIII. 126 The young 
Ones [snakes] have no Rattles . . but thev may be known . . 
being very regularly diced or cbeckcr'd, black and gray on 
the backs. 1808-80 Jamieson, Dice, 1. Properly, to sew 
a kind of waved pattern near the border of a garment .. 
2. To weave in figures resembling dice. 

1 4. To mark with spots or pips, like dice. Obs. 

1664 Power Ex/. Fhilos. l. 8 The Butter Fly. The eye is 
large and globular, diced or bespeck'd here and there with 
black spols. 

Dice, obs. Sc. f. Dais, pew or seat in a church. 

Dice, adv. Naut. : see Dyce. 

Dice-box. The \>ox from which dice are thrown 
In gaming, usually of the form of a double trun- 
cated cone. 

155a H LLOET, Dice boxtjtmum^/ritillum. 161 7 Minsheu 
Duetor, A Dice box . . a saucer, porringer, or some olher 
such like dish, out of which they casl the dice. 17x3 Addison 
Guardian No. 120 P 1 Thumping the table with a dice.box. 
1784 Cowper Task iv. 22i What was an hourglass once, 
Become* a dicebox. 1833 Ht Martineau Three Ages % ii. 
47 Charles and the Duke of Ormond were rattling the dice- 
box. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 50 Welcome at the 
palace when the bottle or the dicebox was going round. 

b. Used typically for dice-play, dicing, gaming. 
1857 Maurice Ep. St. John xi. 179 The only resources 

left tor either are the dice-box and the bolile. 1859 Ma- 
caulay Life Pitt, Fox, a man of pleasure, ruined by the 
dice-box and tbe turf. 

c. attrib. Of the form of a dice-box. Dice-box 
insulator, a hollow porcelain insulator of this shape 
for supporting a telegraph wire, which passes 
through the axis. 

1841 W. Spalding Italy * //. hi. I. 296 A smaller lake . . 
backed by a range of rocks and a rude dice-box tower. 1895 
W. Preece (in letter^ The 4 dice-box* insulator was invented 
by the late Mr. C P.Walker; it was used on Ihe South- 
Eastern Railway. 

Diced (doist), ///. a. [f. Dice v. + -ed 1.] 

1. Formed or cut into dice or cubes; see Dice v. 2. 
1671 J. Webster Metallogr. xvii. 246, 1 have by me very 

many sorts of these squared or diced golden Marcbasites. 
1741 Compl. Fam. Fiecs 1. ii. (ed. 3) 147 Make Sauce wilh 
some of the Liquor, Mushrooms, diced Lemon, etc 

2. Marked or ornamented wilh figures of cubes or 
squares ; chequered ; see Dice v. 3. 

1725 Ramsay Gentt. She/h. 1. ii, He kaims his hair ..And 
spreads his garters diced beneath his knee. 1880 W Smith 
Catal. No. 6, 4 vols royal 8vo, diced calf 1893 W. F. Clay 
Catal. 16, 410, diced russia, neatly rebacked. 

Bicellate (daise-ia), a. [f. Gr. titctMa, a 
two-pronged hoe + -ate 1 wo-pronged : said 
spec, of sponge-spicules. 

II Dicentra (daise utia). Sot. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
tiKivrpos, f. &- two + WfTpor sharp point, spur.] 
A genus of plants (N.O. fumariacex) having 
drooping heart-sbaped flowers ; the species are 
natives of North America and Eastern and Central 
Asia, and several are in cultivation in ihe flower- 
garden, esp. D. spectabilis (also called Dielytrd). 

1866 in Treas. Bot. 1883 Century Mag. Sept. 726/2 The 
beautifully divided leaves of the dicentra. 1884 E. P. Roe 
in Harper's Ma?. May 932/1 Clumps of bloodroot, hepaticas, 
dicentras, dog-iootb violets, and lilies*>f-the-valley. 

DicephalOUS (daise'f abs% a. [f. Gr. 5i/e«>aA- 
os (f. 8i«, Di- 2 + *«foAr} head) + -ous. In mod.F. 
dic/phale.] Having two heads, two-headed. 

1808 Edin. Rev. XII. 487 A dicephalous moosier. 

Bice-play. [f. Dice sb. pi.'] The action or 
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other folishe and pernicious games they know not- 1577 
NoRTHRROoaR Dicing Introd. a If a man can dice-play. 
1580 Lupton Swoila 94 To get greedie gain by dmelUsh and 
detestable Diceplaye. 1606 Holland Sutton. 60 For giving 
himselfe much to dice play. 

t b. fig. Trickery, deceit, sleight. Obs. 
1633 Rogers Treat. Sacraments 1. 150 Not ea^'y^"™ 1 
away by each Doctrine and dice-play of men Icf. E/n. iv. 
14 iv Tf| KvP*i<} xif arOfHl****). 

So Dtce-playinff. . 

c 1490 Fromp. Farv. (MS. K.) 120 Diccpleyinge, a/fa t«ra~ 
1 «x RoaiNSON tr. MorSs Uto4>. (Arb.) 19 1 he Poete hkeneth 
.Tthe life of man to a diceplaiyng or a game at the tables. 
1606 Holland Sue ton, 70 The rumour that ran of his dice- 

P Dice-player. [See prec.] One who plays or 
gambles with dice ; a dicer. 

1377 Lancl. P. PL B.vi. 73 lakke pe logeloure.. And 
danyel be dys-playere, 1577 tr ; Bnllxnger's Decades (159? 
183 We 7oe vtteily forbid all bishops . . to keepe coropanie 



DICER. 

with dice players. 1660 Jer. Taylor Duct, Dubit. 11. 471 
(L.) A common gamester or dice-player may call himself 
Christian, but indeed he is not. 

Dicer (dgrsgj). Forms : 5-6 dyser, dysar, 6 
dysour, disar, dycer, dicear, desard, 6- dicer, 
[f. Dice v. (or sb.) + -eb 1 . The suffix was sometimes 
changed to AFr. -OUR, and -ab.] One who plays 
or gambles with dice ; a person addicted to dicing. 

1408 Nottingham Rec, II. 6a RogerusMokyngton est 
communis hospitator, contra Assisam, scilicet, [hospitat] 
dysers. c 1460 Townelcy Myst. (Surtees) 24a Thise dysars 
and thise hullars, Thise cokkers and thise bollars. 1500-20 
Dunbar Poems xxxiv. 71 Ane dysour said. .The Devill mot 
stik him with a knyfe, Bot he kest vp fair syisis thre. 1531 
Elyot Gov. i. xxvi, Suche a reproche, to be sayde tbat they 
had made aliaunce with disars. 1602 Shaks. Ham. 111. iv. 
45 Such an Act, That.. Makes marriage vowes As false as 
Dicers Oathes. 1654 Gataker Disc. Apol. 3 The better Dicer, 
the wors man. 1837 De Quincey Revolt Tartars Wks. 1862 
IV. 130 Upon the hazard of a dicer's throw. 1844 J. T. 
Hewlett Parsons % W. xix, A deep drinker, and a dicer. 

Dicerate (darser^t), a. [f. Gr. Sitccpas, Sitccpar- 
double horn.] * Having two horns \ Syd. Soc. 
Lex. 1883. 

Dicerous (darseras), a. Entom. rare, [irreg. 
(for dicerole) f. Gr. &'k€/ws two-horned, f. 5i- two 

+ k tpas horn.] Having two 1 horns \ antennae, or 
tentacles. 

1826 Kirbv & Spence Introd. Entonu IV. 316 Dicerous % 
insects that have two antennae. 

Dicese, dicesse, obs. forms of Decease. 

Dicetyl (daisPtil). Chem. [See Di- 2 .] The 
free form of the hydrocarbon radical Cetyl, q.v. 

fDich. Obs. rare, A corrupt or erroneons word, 
having apparently the sense do it : 

1607 Shaks. Timon 1. ii. 73 Much good dich thy good 
heart. 1630 R. Johnsons Kingd. «fr Comtnw. 87 So mich 
God dich you with your sustenancelesse sauce. (Cf. 1542 
Udall tr. Erasm. Apopfu (1877) na Biddyng much good 
do it him.] 

Dich, obs. form of Ditch. 

Dichasial (daik^zial), a. Bot. [f. next + 
-AL.] Belonging to or of the nature of a dicha- 
sium. 

1876 J. H. Balfour in EncycL Brit, IV. 124/1 In the 
natural order Caryophyllaccae, the dichasial cymose form of 
inflorescence is very general. 

(I Dichasium (daik#-zi#m). Bot, PI. -ia. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. Stxaois division.] A form of cy- 
mose inflorescence, apparently but not really dicho- 
tomous, in which the main axis produces a pair of 
lateral axes, each of which similarly produces a pair, 
and so on ; a biparous cyme. 

1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Bot, 158 False dichotomies 
of this kind, which occur abundantly in the inflorescences of 
Phanerogams, are termed by Schimper Dichasia. Ibid. 531 
The dichasium easily passes, in the first or a succeeding 
order of lateral axes, into a sympodial mode of develop- 
ment. 1876 J. H. Balfour in EncycL Brit. IV. 124/1 In 
some members of the tribe Caryophyllacex the inflorescence 
has the form of a contracted dichasium. 

|| Dichastasis (daikse'stasis). [mod. f. Gr. St'xa 
asunder, apart + ar&as standing.] 1 Spontaneous 
subdivision ' (Webster 1864). 

a 1864 Webster cites Dana. 1883 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Dicliastic (daikse'stik), a. [mod. f. Gr. *5tx<£- 
<rros divided, f. Stx^C"" 1 '* 0 divide: see -lc] * Ca- 
pable of subdividing spontaneously* (Webster 1 864). 

a 1864 Webster cites Dana. 1883 Syd, Soc. Lex., Di~ 
chastic, capable of undergoing di diastasis. 

Diche(n, obs. forms of Ditch. 

Dichlamydeous (daiklami*d*as), a. Bot. \t 
mod. Bot.L. dichlamydex, f. Gr. 5t- two + y\ay.vs, 
XKayxh- cloak : see -eous.] Having both the floral 
envelopes (calyx and corolla) ; having a double 
perianth. Also said of a plant bearing such flowers. 

1830 Lindlev Nat. Syst. Bot. Introd. 26 If the corolla is 
present, a plant is said to be dichlamydeous. 188a G. Allen 
in Nature 17 Aug. 373 Our English species have no true 
petals *, but some exotic forms are truly dichlamydeous. 

Dichlor-, dichloro-. Chem. [f. Di- 2 + 
Chlor(o)-.] A formative element in names of 
compounds formed by the substitution of two atoms 
of chlorine for hydrogen atoms, as dichlorace'tic 
acid, dichlorhy drin : see Chlor- and Chloro-. 

1873 Fownes' Chem. (ed. 11) 627 Dichlorhydrin is treated 
with potash, it gives up a molecule of hydrochloric acid. 
Ibid.^ 679 Dicblpracetic acid is produced by the action of 
chlorine and iodine on boiling acetic acid. Ibid. 759 Of di- 
chlorobenzene, two modifications are known. 1876 Harlev 
Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 346 AHyl-chlorofornt is unstable, and 
breaks up into hydrochloric acid and dichlorallylene. 

Dichloride (daiklo»Taid, -rid). Chem. [f. Di- 2 
+ Chloride.] A compound of two atoms of 
chlorine with an element or radical, as mercury 
dichloride Hg Cl 2 . 

t Formerly, a compound of chlorine with two atoms of 
another body : see Di- 1 2 a?. 

1825 T, Thomson First Princ. Chem. II. 44 Dichloride 
of antimnny. 1826 Henry Elem. Chem. II. 75. 1854 T. 
Scoffern in Orr's Circ. Sc. Chem. 508 Dichloride of gold 
remains, c 1865 Lethebv in Circ, Sc. 1. lao/i A solution of 
dichloride of copper. J873 Fownes' Chem. (ed. 11) 437 The 
dichloride is produced, together with the trichloride. 

Dicho-, a. Gr. 81x0-, combining form of adv. 
Si'xa in two, asunder, apart, as in SixoTopia cutting 
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in two. A first element in several scientific words, 
with the meaning, 'asunder, separately, in two 
parts or halves 

(T he 1 is short in Greek, so that the usual English pronun- 
ciation is not etymological.) 

Dichoga*mic, a. Bot, Dichogamous. 

In mod. Diets. 

Dichogamous (daikp'gamas), a. Bot. [mod. 
f. Gr. type Hixoyafios (f. 5tx<>-, Dicho-, asunder, 
separately + -yapos wedded, married, yap-os wed- 
ding) + -ous.] Said of those hermaphrodite plants 
in which the stamens and pistils (or analogous 
organs) become mature at. different times, so that 
self-fertilization is impossible. 

1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. iv. (1873) 78 These so-named dicho- 
gamous plants have in fact separated sexes, and must 
habitually be crossed. 188a Vines Sachs' Bot. 006 Insects 
are the main agents in the conveyance of the pollen to the 
stigma of other flowers of dichogamous Phanerogams . . 
Whether the Algae named above and some Muscineae are 
dichogamous is doubtful. 1894 Drummono Ascent Man vi. 
303 The subtle alliance with Space in Dioecious flowers ; 
with Time in Dichogamous species. 

Dichogamy (daikp-gami). Bot. [mod. f. Gr. 
type *8ixoyafila, n. of state from Hixbyapos : see 
prec. and -T : in mod. Ger. and F. dichogamie.] 
The condition of being dichogamous, i. e. in which 
the stamens and pistils (or analogous organs) of a 
hermaphrodile plant mature at different times. 

186a Darwin in Life $ Lett. (1887) III. 3<>3 What old C. K. 
Sprengel called dichogamy and which is so frequent in truly 
hermaphrodite groups. 1882 Vines Sacks'* Bot. 906 One of 
the simplest and commonest means for ensuring cross-fertil- 
isation is Dichogamy, i.e. the arrangement by which the two 
kinds of reproductive organs, when, .contiguous, are mature 
at different times. 

Diehcrpterous, a. Entom. [f. Dicho- + Gr. 
nT€p-6v wing + -ous.] ' Having cut or emarginate 
wings' {Syd. Soc. Lex, 1883). 

Dichord (dai'k/rd). [ad. Gr. 5<x°P Sos two ~ 
stringed, f. St- two + x°P^l string (of a lyre), 
chord.] a. An instrument having two strings, b. 
An instrument having two strings to each note. 
(Stainer & Barrett Did, A/us. Terms.) 

18x9 Pantologia, Dichord, in music, the name given to 
the two-stringed lyre, said to have been invented by the 
Egyptian Mercury. 

Di.ch.oree (dabkorr)- Pros. [a. F. dichorie 
(1736 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. dichore-us, a. Gr. 
$ix6p<i-os, f. Di- 2 + x o /> f< ~ 05 : see Choree.] 
A metrical foot consisting of two chorees or 
trochees. 

1801 D. Jrving Elem. Composition x. (i8a8) 109 Us music 
consisted in the dichoree with which it is terminated. 1885 
R. C. Jebb CEditns Tyrafinns p.lxxxi, When the ionic 
— 00.. is interchanged with the dichoree - « - 

Diehostasy (dttyrstasi :. nonce-wd. [ad. Gr. 
5tx<xTTaaia a standing apart, dissension, f. Stxo-, 
Dicho- + GT&o-is standing.] A standing separate. 

£1859 Bp ; Short Sp. in Academy 30 July (1893) 86 His 
orders are irregular, .and his Church system — he would not 
say schism — but dicbostasy. 

Dicho'tomal, a. [f. as Dichotomous + -al.] 
Of or pertaining to dichotomy. 
In mod. Diets. 

Dichotomic (doik^tp'mik), a, [mod. f. as Di- 
chotom-ous + -ic : in F. dichotomique,] Relating 
to or involving dichotomy ; dichotomous. 

1873 Brit. Q. Rev. Jan. 301 The Scriptural representation 
is as often dichotomic as it is trichotomic. .The dichotomic 
must be radically and essentially wrong. 1881 Lincoln 
tr. Trousseatt «$• Pidottx, Treat. Therapeutics 1. 378 The 
followers of Brown and Broussais, after a long struggle with 
the arguments which were ruinjng their dichotomic doctrine, 
were at last forced to recognise special diseases. >88a-3 
Schaff Encycl. Relig. Knowl. 111. 3331 A decidedly dicho- 
tomic expression, as 1 Pet ; ii. 11, where the soul is regarded 
simply according to her spiritual determination as the Dearer 
of the divine life-principle. 

Dichoto*mically, adv. [f. prec. + -al + -ly2.] 

= DlCH0T0M0U8LY. 

1880 GuNTHEa Fishes 40 Branched rays are dichotomically 
split. 

Dichotomist (daikp-tomist). [f. Dichotom-y 
+ -ist.] One who dichotomizes, or classifies by 
dichotomy. 

C 1593 Marlowe Massacre Paris :. viii, He that will be a 
flat d ichotomist . . Is in your judgment thought a learned man. 
1597 Moblev Introd. Mus. Pref, The booke, although . . 
not such as may in euery point satisfle the curiositie of 
Dichotomistes. c 1630 Jackson Creedw. i, Curious dicho- 
tomists never allotting more than two branches to one stock. 
1883 \V. Ogle tr. Aristotle's Parts Anim. 13 Privative 
terms . . which are not available to the dichotomist, 

Hence Dicho tomi-stic a., pertaining to a dicho- 
tomist, or to dichotomy. 

1847 Buck tr. Hagcnbach's Hist. Doctr. II. 248 Most 
writers adopted the dichotomistic principle, according to 
which man consists of body and soul. 

Dichotomization (dgik^tomaiz^jan). [f. 
Dichotomize + -ation.] The action of dichoto- 
mizing, or condition of being dichotomized : in 
quot. of the moon (see Dichotomized 2). 

1867 G. F. Chambers Astron. 1. v. 68 A discrepancy., 
between the first, or last, appearance of the dichotomxsa- 
tion. 



DICHOTOMY. 

Dichotomize (daikp'tomaiz), v. [f. Gr. &x<$- 
•roji-os (see Dichotomous) + -ize.] 

1. trans. To divide into two parts or sections; 
esp. in reference to classification : cf. Dichotomy 1 a. 

1608-11 Bp. Hall Epist. \. v, That great citie might welt 
he dichotomized into cloysters and hospitals. 1639 Fuller 
Holy War iv. i. (1647) 166 Not a city of note . . which was 
not dichotomized into the sect of the Guelfes . . and Gibel- 
lines. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 1. iii. 139 The Four 
forementioned Forms of Atheism maybe again Dichotomized 
. . into such as [etc.]. 1866 St, James's Mag, Oct. 367 So far 
as they were concerned the University was dichotomized in 
* Christ Church men ' and ' squibs '. 

fb. loosely. To divide (into several parts). Obs. 
(In first quot. humorously as a blunder.) 

1631 T. Powell Tom All Trades 144 Then dicotomhe the 
whole portion of his wife into several shares. 1650 Charle- 
ston Paradoxes 56 They againe dichotomize, .the influxive 
spirit into the natural!, vitall, and animall. 1667 Decay 
Ckr. Piety ix. r 10 When they came_ to be dichotomized, and 
canton'd out into curious aerial notions. 

2. intr. (for rejl.) To divide or become divided 
into two continuously ; spec, used of the branching 
of a stem, root, leaf-vein, etc. : see Dichotomous 2, 
Dichotomy 3. 

1835 [see Dichotomizing below]. ^ 1846 "DMihZoop/t. (1848) 
653 Stem dichotomising and bearing . . nearly simple erect 
branchlets. 1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Bot, 11. iv. 406 
The roots of Lycopodiaceae are . . the only ones known to 
dichotomise. 1884 M. Boole in Jml. Educ. t 1 Sept. 34a 
Elements which . . tend to dichotomize into pairs of evils. 

Hence Dichotomizing" vbl. sb, and ppl. a. \ Di- 
cho'tomizer, one who dichotomizes. 

1606 Breton Sidney's Ourania, He has no fine Dicho- 
tomiiing Wit. i6ai Bp. Mountagu Diatribae 393 These 
two great Dichotomisers, beiog at odds with all others, and 
with themselues. 1639 Fuller Holy War v. xv. (1647) 355 
The Turks, who in the dichotomizing of the world fall under 
tbe Northern part. 1835 Kirbv Hab, % Inst. Anim, 11. 
xiii. 11 Surrounded by dichotomizing articulated organs. 
1881 G. Busk in Jrnl. Microsc. Soc, Jan. s Numerous, long, 
sparsely dichotomising, biserial branches. 

Dichotomized, ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ed i.] 

1 . Divided into two branches : see prec. 

1884 Bower & Scott De Bary's Phattcr. 61 Stellate hairs 
.. with 3-4 rays once or twice dichotomised. 189a Clerke 
Stud. Homer iv. 87 Beyond the rising-places of the sun, 
where one branch of his dichotomised Ethiopians dwelt. 

2. Astron. Said of the moon in the phase at 
which exactly half her disk appears illuminated 
(the 'half-moon*). 

1737-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Dichotomy, She appears di- 
chotomized at least for the space of a whole hour : in which 
time any moment may be taken for the true point of the 
dichotomy, as well as any other. 1834 Nat. Philos., Hist. 
Astron. vi 24/1 (Useful Knowl. Soc.) The difficulty of 
determining exactly the instant at which the moon is dicho- 
tomized. 1866 Aihy Pop. Astron. v. (1868) 167 Observation 
of the place of the moon when it is ' dichotomized \ 

Dichotomous (daikp-tomas), a. [f. L. dicho- 
tomos, -mns, a. Gr. &x<*r<yios cut in half, equally 
divided : see Dicho- and -ous. Cf. F. dichotome 
(1753 in Hatz.-Darm.).] Divided or dividing into 
two ; characterized by dichotomy. 

+ 1. Astron. «= Dichotomized 2; of the form of 
a half-moon. Obs. 

1690 Levbourn Curs. Math, 448 Mercury. . in its greatest 
digression from the Sun . . appears Dichotomous. 

z. Bot. t etc. Dividing into two equal branches ; 
esp. so branched that each successive axis divides 
into two; relating to, or of the nature of, such 
branching. 

175a Sir J. Hill Hist. Anim. 23 (Tod.) The short, dicho- 
tomous, horned monoculus. 1753 Ellis in Phil. Trans, 
XLVI11. 116 These stretch out into many regular dichotom- 
ous branches. 1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xvii. 2a6 The 
Lesser Centaury, - is distinguished by its dichotomous stalk. 
1842 E. Wilson Anal. Vade M. a6a The division of arteries 
is usually dichotomous. 187a Oliver Elem. Bot. 11. 185 
Common Mistletoe, .a dichotomous parasitical shrub, with 
opposite leathery leaves. 188a Vines Sachs' Bot. 170 Dicho- 
tomous branching is very common among Tballophytes, 
especially Algae and the lower Hepaticas. 

3. Logic, etc Of classification : Involving divi- 
sion (of a class or group) into two (lower groups) ; 
proceeding by dichotomy ; dichotomic. 

1838 Sir W. Hamilton Logic xxv. (1866) II. 30 The 
division may be not only dichotomous but polytomous, as 
for example,— angles are right, or acute, or obtuse. 1864 
Reader 3 Sept 304/2 The unities or molecules . . are either 
isovoluminousor in what 1 have called dichotomous ratio. 

Dicho-tomously, adv. [f. prec. 4- -ly 2 .] In 
a dichotomous manner ; by division into twos or 
pairs : see prec. 

1806 J. Galpine Brit, Bot. § 102 Stem herbaceous, dichc- 
tomously panicled. 1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) S3° Branches 
. . dichotomously subdivided. 1866 A. Flint Princ. Med, 
(1880) j6o A bronchus, after it enters a lobule .. divides 
dichotomously once or twice and terminates in the alveolar 
passages. 1870 H. Macmillan Bible Teach, vii. 143 The 
dichotomously- veined leaves, representing the cryptogamia. 

Dichotomy (daikp tomi). [ad. Gr. &xoTO^a 
a cutting in two, f. &x<«"o/t-os (see Dichotomous) : 
cf. F. dichotomie (1754 ia Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. Division of a whole into two parts, a. spec. 
in Logic, etc. : Division of a class or genus into two 
lower mutually exclusive classes or genera ; binary 
classification. 
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1610 Healey .SA.r4*tf-. Cit it of God 303 This Trichotomy 
. . doih not contradict the other Dichotomy that includeth 
all in action and contemplation. 1715 Watts Logic 1. vi. 
I 8 Some .. have disturbed the Order of Nature .. by an 
Affectation of Dichotomies. Trichotomies, Sevens. Twelves, 
&c. Let the Nature of the Subject, considered together 
with the Design which you have in view, always determine 
the Number of Parts Into which you divide it. 1864 Bow£ n 
Logic \v.gy Con venience^ often requires what Logicians call 
division by dichotomy, in which a Genus is divided into 
two Species having Contradictory Marks. 1877 E. Cairo 
Philos. Kant 11. vi. 303 The whole sphere of reality may be 
divided in relation lo any predicate .. in what is calico: di- 
chotomy by contradiction, e.g. that 1 everything must either 
be red or not red \ 
b. gen. Division into two. 

1636 FHATLV Clax>is Myst. xxi. 277 Whose day after a 
ramisticall dichotomy being divided into forcnoone and 
afternoone. 1668 Wilkins Real Char. 11. vii. { 3. 190 The 
way of Dichotomy or partition being the most natural 
and easic kind of Division. 1868 Content/. Rev. Apr. 598 
Popular theology is rather founded on the dichotomy of 
man into body and soul, than on the Christian trichotomy 
of body, soul, and spirit. 

2. Aslron. That phase of the moon (or of an in- 
ferior planet) at which exactly half the disk appears 
illuminated ; the 'half-moon'. 

1686 GoAo Ce/rst. Bodies 1. xv. 81 This Quadrate or 
Quartile in its Dichotomy, as the Greeks call it. 1797 
Encycl. Brit. II. 419/1 Aristarchu* . . gave a method of 
determining the distance of the sun by the moon's dicho- 
tomy. 1878 Newcoms Pof Astron. 551 Dichotomy, the 
aspect of a planet when haff illuminated. 

3. Bot., Zool., etc. A form of branching in which 
each successive axis divides into two; repeated 
bifurcation : see Dichotomous 2. 

1707 Sloanr Jamaica 1. 264 From the middle of the leaves 
rise one or two stalks . . always divided into two, or observ- 
ing a Dichotomy. 1835 Kirry Had. <fr Inst. A mm. 1 1, xiii. 
13 The last [Encrinus] seems to differ .. in the dichotomies 
and length of the arms. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. iii. I 3. 
47 note, Dichotomy ot forking, the division of an apex into 
two. 188s Vines Sachs' Bot. 169 Dichotomy . . never pro- 
duces structures .. dissimilar to the producing structure; 
the divisions of a root produced by dichotomy are both 
roots, those of a leaf-bearing shoot both leaf-bearing shoots 
..dichotomy hence always falls under the conception of 
branching in the . . narrower sense. Ibid. 464. 

Dichotrieene (dMwjtrMirn). Zool. [f. Dicho- 
+ Gr. rpiaiva trident: see Trlene.] A dicho- 
tomous trioene ; a three-forked sponge spicule, 
having each fork dividing into two. 

1887 Sollas in Encycl. Brit. XXII. 417/1 The arms of a 
triamc may bifurcate (dichotriaene) once, twice, or oftener, 
or they may tri furcate. 

Dich.ro-. [f. Gr. ct'xP 0 " 0 * : see next.] In com- 
bination —Dichroio. 

1889 I. Remsen fnorg. Che/n.yoQ CofNHa)* CI3 + H2O 
which is known as dichro-cobaltic chloride. 

Dichroic (daikr^ik), a. [ad. Gr. 3/xpooj, -a>s 
two-coloured ({. Si- two + XP&* colour, complexion) 
+ -ic.] Having or showing two colours ; spec. 
applied to doubly-refracting crystals that exhibit 
different colours when viewed in different directions; 
or to solutions that show essentially different colours 
in different degrees of concentration. 

a 1864 Dana cited in Webster. 1878 Gurnby Crystallogr. 
112 Tourmaline is strongly dichroic 1879 Dana Man. Geo/. 
(ed. 3) 67 This mineral . . being dichroic 

Dichroiscope : see Dichroscope. 

Dichroism (dai'kw,lz'm). [mod. f. Gr. &'x/>oos, 
-ojj two-coloured (see Dichroic) + -ism. In F. 
dichroisme.] The quality of being dichroic ; spec. 
as exhibited by certain crystals and solutions : see 
prec. 

1810 Brewster in Phi/. Trans. i 7 This dichroism, as it 
may be called . . so far as I know, has never been observed 
in any other minerals than iolite and mica. 1843 Re P< Sr i^ 
Assoc. 14 The dichroism of a solution of stramonium in 
aether. 1884 Ctuxmb. Jml. is Nov. 731/2 This stone [sap- 
phire] possesses the singular property known as dichroism 
—that is, it shines with two colours, blue and red. 

Hence Dichxoi'atic, a. = Dichroitic. 

In mod. Diets. 

Dichroite (dorkropit). A/in. [mod. f. Gr. 
Xxpoos (see Dichroio) + -ite. In F. dichroi/c 
(1809 Cordier).] A synonym of Iolite, from its 
often exhibiting dichroism. 

1810 Nicholson's Jrn/. XXVII. a 3 i Description of the 
Dichroii, a new Species of Mineral. 1831 Brewster Optics 
xxx. § 148. 240 M. Cordier observed the same change of 
colour in a mineral called iolite, to which HaOy gave the 
name of dichroite. 1881 Sal. Rev. 23 Apr. 518/1 The great 
ball of dichrpiie which seems crystal white when looked at 
from one point of view, rich blue from another, and straw, 
colour from another, is perhaps the most entertaining object. 
D. Comb. 

1875 Dawson Dawn of Life vi. 145 The gneiss, .is chiefly 
grey and very silicious, containing dichroite, and .. known 
as dichroite-gneiss. 

Dichroitic (daikr^rtik), a. [f. prec. + -10.] 
Of, or of the nature of dichroite ; characterized by 
dichroism ; dichroic. 

1831 Brewster Neivton (1855) 1. viii. 190 The relation of 
the colours of dichroitic crystals to their axes of double 
refraction. 1855 J. D. Forbes Tour Aft. B/anc xi. 248 By 
transmitted light it is dichroitic— brown orange in one 
direction and bright green in another. 1881 Tynuall 
Floating-Matter of Air 95 The dichroitic action which, 
produces the colours of the sky. 



Dichromate (ddiknVnutt). Chem. [f. Pi- 2.] 
A double Chromate (q.v.), as potassium dichromate 
K$ • Cr 0« . Cr O s . (Also bichromate.) 

1864 in Webster. 1876 Harley Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 71 
Potassic dichromate 1883 Athemenm 27 Oct. 538/1 [He] 
recommends potassium dichromate as an exceedingly useful 
disinfecting agent. 

Hence Diohro mated ///. a., treated with a di- 
chromate. 

1890 AaNEY Treat. Phologr. (ed. 6) 178 The insolubility of 
dichromated gelatine. 

Dichromatic (ddikwnue-tik), a. [f. Gr. 3<- 

two + xf*>l*a™fc of or relating to colour, f. xpwpa 
colour.] Having or showing two colours ; spec, of 
animals: Presenting, in different individuals, two 
different colours or systems of coloration. 

1847 Craig, Dicromatic. 1864 in Webster. 1884. Col'es 
Key to N. A. Birds fed. a) 504 Plumage dichromatic in some 
cases ; i. e. some individuals of the same species normally 
mottled gray, while others are reddish. 1889 G. A. Berry 
Dis. Eye xi. 340 Why in the case of the partially colour-blind 
tbe absence of the perception of two complementary hues 
should leave the individual only a dichromatic spectrum. 

So Diohromatiam, the quality or fact of being 
dichromatic. 

1884 Coues Key to N. A. Birds (ed. a) 656 Remarkable 
differences of plumage in many cases, constituting di- 
cbromatism, or permanent normal difference in color. 

Dichromic (daikwo-mik), a. [f. Gr. tixpup-os 
two-coloured (see Dichromatic) + *io.] 

1. Relating to or including (only) two colours ; 
applied, In connexion with tbe theory of three 
primary colour-sensations, to the vision of colour- 
blind persons including only two of these. 

1854 Eraser's Mag. L. 559 Such Dichromic visionaries 
must lose a great deal. The harmonies of colour cannot 
touch them. 1881 Lk Contk Monoc. Vision 63 Herschel 
regarded normal vision as trichromic, but the vision of 
Dalton as dichromic, the red being wanting. 

2. Exhibiting in different positions or circum- 
stances two different colours ; Dichroic. 

1877 Miller & M'Leoo Elem. Chem. 1. (ed. 6) 179 In 
dichromic media, or solutions which, under certain circum- 
stances, appear to the unaided eye to transmit light of one 
tint, and, under certain other circumstances, to transmit 
light of a different tint. 

jDichronous (dai-krtos), a. [f. late L. dichron- 
tts, a. Gr. Uxpov-os of two prosodic quantities, either 
long or short (f. Zt-, Di- 54 + xp6 V0 * time) + -ous.] 

1. Gr. and Lat. Prosody. Having two times or 
quantities ; sometimes short and sometimes long. 

In mod. Diets. 

2. Bot. ' Having two periods of growth in the 
year*. Syd. Soc. Lex. 1883. 

Dichroous (dai-kw,**), a. [f. Gr. tixpo-os 
two-coloured 4- -oca.] Of two colours; dichro- 
matic ; dichroic. 

1864 in Webster ; and in mod. Diets. 

Dichroscope (dai kr^sk^p). Also dichroi- 
scope, dichroOscope. [f. Gr. fc'xpo-os two- 
coloured + -(TKOir-os observing. 

(The etymologically regular form is dichroiscope, but 
dichroscope is more convenient.)] 

An inslrumentforobservingor testing the dichroism 
of crystals, etc. Hence Dichroacopio a. t of or per- 
taining to a dichroscope. 

1857 Nicmol Cycl. Phys. Sc. (i860) 582 Dichroscopic lens, 
or dichroscope. 1876 Catal. Sci. Appar. S. Kens. $ 3469 
Dichroiscope. 1870 Rood Chromatics x. 137 A .. piece of 
apparatus contrived by Dove, for mixing the coloured light 
furnished by stained glass, and called byhim adichrooscope. 
1888 Proc. R. Geog, Soc. May 273 The ruby. . wben examined 
by the dichroscope, exhibited two lints. 1890 M. D. Roths- 
child Handbk. /'rcc. Stones 15 When a stone is examined 
by means of the dichroiscope, it will sbow two images of the 
same hue, or of different hues. 

Dichrotal, -tism, erron. ff. Dicbotal, -tism. 

Dicht, etc., Sc. forms of Dight, etc. 

t Dixible, sb. Philos. Obs. [ad. med.L. did- 
bilis (Dn Cange), f. dicifre to say : see -ble.] That 
which is capable of being said ; a notion or idea 
expressible in words. 

1656 Stanley Hist. Philos. vm. xviii. 40 Dicible is that 
which consisleth according to rationall phantasy. Ibid., 
Dicibles are notions, that is, vo^ftara, but not meerly and 
simply notions, .being ready for expression, they are called 
dicibles, and pertain to the enunciative faculty of the 
soule. 

Dicing (dai-sirj), vbl. sb. [f. Dice v. + -inc 

1. The action or practice of playing or gambling 
with dice ; dice-play. 

1456 Hoiv tvise man taught Son 60 in Hazt. E. P. P. 1. 171 
Dysyng 1 the forbede. 1535 Act 27 Hen. VII I I c. 25 Any 
open .. place for common bowling, dising, carding, closhe, 
tenys, or other unlawfull games. 1550 Crowley Epigr. 669 
Diceynge hath brought many wealthye menne to care. 
a 1648 Lo. Hsrsert Life (1886) 79 The exercises 1 wholly 
condemn, are dicing and carding. 1708 Mrs. Centlivrk 
Busie Body u. i, These young fellows thiok old men get 
estates for nothing but them to squander away in dicing. 
x8<5r M. Pattison Ess.(iBBg) I. 47 Severer penalties awaited 
drunkenness, dissipation, or dicing. 

2. Book- binding. A method of ornamenting lea- 
ther in squares or diamonds : see Dice v. 3 b. 

Done originally by ruling with a blunt awl or edgiog>tool ; 
the effect is imitated by pressure or stamping with a 
block. 



3. attrib. and Comb, (in sense 1), as dicing-board, 
-box, -chamber, -money, -table. 

iS7» & htv. N. C. (Surtces 1833) 366 A round dyv 

scnge table. 1586 T. II. La Primaud. fir. Acad. \. 128 
[Thou] dost set downe as it were on a dicing boord io the 
hazard of one houre, both thy kingdome and life. 1586 
A-.P.** Secretary 11. (1625) 44 It was in an Inne .. in 
a dicing Chamber, a 1634 Randolph Muses' Looking-Gt. 1. 
iv, A niggard churl Hoarding up dicing moneyi for ma son. 
i6j$ Mrq. Worcester Cent. Inv. I 90 A most dexterous 
Dicing Ilox ..that with a knock the four good Dice are 
fastened, and it looseneth four false Dice. 

Di cing, ///. a. [f. as prec + -wc Playing 
with dice. 

^^•..P* Tra,ll Coleridge iii. 54 The skeleton ship, 
with the dicing demons oa its deck \Anc. Mar. mi. xii.] 

t Dicing-house. Obs. [f. Dicikq vbl. sb.] 
A house for dice-play ; a gambling-house. 

1549 LAHMeR 6th Serm. bef. Edw. K/(Arb.) 161 Dysynge 
howses also.. where yong Gentlemenne dyse away their 
tbrifte. > 1555 Act 2~x Phil. * M. c. 9 Every Licence . . for 
the having.. of any Bowling-Allies, D icing-houses, or other 
unlawful Games. 1640 Milton Eikon. ill (1851) 357 The 
spawn and shiprack of Taverns and Dicing House*. 1660 
Jer. TAVLoa Duct. Dubit. 11. 470 (L.) The public peace 
cannot be kept where public d icing-houses are permitted 

Dicion, var. Dition, Obs. t dominion. 

Dick (dik), sb.* [A playful alteration of Kic* t 
contraction of Norman Fr. and Anglo-Norman 
Ricard, L. Ricardus** Richard.'] 

1. A familiar pel-foim of the common Christian 
name Richard. Hence genetically (like Jack)** 
fellow, lad, man, especially with alliterating ad- 
jectives, as desperate, dainty, dapper \ dirty. 

Tom, Dick, and Harry: any three (or more) representatives 
of the populace taken at random. 

'SMI'. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 192 Desperate Dickes borowes 
now and then against the owners will all that ever he hath. 
1 58 1 Stuoley Agamemnon 1, Whom with the dint of 
glittering sword Achilles durst not harme, Although his 
rash and de&perat dickes tbe froward Knight did arme. 1588 
Smaxs. L. L. L. v. ii 464 Some Dick That smiles his cheeke 
in yeares, and knowes the trick To make my Lady laugh. 
1589 Marprel. Epit. E, The desperat Dicks, which you . . 
affirm lo be good bishops. 159a Greene l/pst. Courtier in 
Hart. Misc. (Malh.) II. 227 A braue dapper Dicke, quaintly 
attired in veluet and sattin. 1823 Galt Sir. A. Ivy lie II. 
viii. 75 He's a gone dick, a dead man. 1864 Standardly Dec. 
Review Slang Diet. (Farmer), [He] replied, 'Oh yes^ in the 
reign of queen dick', which, on inquiry we found lo be 
synonymous with 1 Never ', or * Tib's eve '. 1891 Daily News 
17 Nov. 2/4 The only bears still extant are ine Tom, Dick, 
and Harry of the Bourses. 

b. Rarely applied to a female. 

X814 Watch-house II. i, It's all over wi* you, madam; 
ye 're a gone dick : ye hear he's confessing. 

2. dial, or local. (See quots.) 

1847-78 Halliwsll, Dick, a kind of bard cheese. Suffolk. 
1883 Almondbury <$• Huddersficld Gloss., Dick, plain pud- 
ding. If with treacle sauce, treacle dick. Mod. 1 Spotted 
dick \ currant or raisin pudding. 

3. slang. A riding whip. 

1873 Slang Diet., Dick, a riding whip ; gold -headed dick, 
one so ornamented. 189s Farmer Slang, Dick, 2. (coach- 
man's) a riding whip. 

4. Phr. and Comb. (dial, or local.) Dick-a-dil- 
ver, the periwinkle. Dick-a- Tuesday, a will-o- 
the-wisp. Dick-ass, a jack-ass. Dick-dunnock, a 
local name of the hedge-sparrow. Long-tailed Dick, 
the long-tailed titmouse. 

1636 Sampson Kow Breaker (N.), Ghosts, hobgoblins, 
WilT-with-wispe, or Dick-a-Tuesday. a 1825 Forry Voc. E. 
Anglia, Dick-a-dilver, the herb periwinkle. . .It is so called 
from its rooting (delving) at every joint, and spreading 
itself far and wide. 183a Col. P. Hawker Diary (1893) ' ^ 
47 Found in the garden the nest of a 1 long»tailed Dick *, 
with 3 eggs. 1847-78 H alli well, Dichass, a jack-ass. 
North. Ibid., Dick-aduesday, the ignis fatuus. 

Dick, sb: 1 dial. [Perh., like prec, merely an 
arbitrary application of the proper name Dick; 
but a possible connexion with Dn. dek * covering, 
cover, horse-cloth ' has been suggested. Cf. Dicky 
sb. III.] A leather apron. 

1847-78 Halliwell Dick, a leather apron and bib, worn 
by poor children in the North- 1883 Almondbury «f Hud' 
dersfield Gloss., Dick, a kind of apron such as worn by shoe- 
makers, especially a leather one, which was called a 'leather 
dick'. x888 Sheffield Gloss., Dick, a leather apron for 
children. 

Dick, sb$ dial. [Cf. Dike and Ditch.] a. A 
ditch, b. The bank of a ditch ; a dike. 

1736 Pegcb Kenticisms, Dick, a ditch. 1787 Marshall 
E. Norfolk, Gloss., Dick, the moond or bank of a ditch. 
1875 Sussex Gloss., Dick, a ditch. 1893 Field 35 Feb. 295/1 
Most fences^ should be od banks with * dicks* wbere the 
ground requires them. 

Dick, sbA slang. Abbreviation of dictionary ; 
hence, 'Fine language, long words' {Slang 
Diet.). 

1860 H ALiai rton (Sam Slick) Season Ticket xiL (Farmeri. 
Ah, now you are talking ' Die.', exclaimed Pea body, and 
I can*l follow you. 1873 Slang Diet. s.v., A man who uses 
fine words without much judgment is said to have * swallowed 
the dick 

Dick, sb.& slang, [Short for declaration: c£- 
Davy for affidavit.] In phr. To take one's dick =« 
to take one s declaration. 

186 1 D. Cook P. Foster's Dan. xxvi. (Farmer), I'd take 
my dying dick he hasn't got a writ to his pocket. X878 



DICK. 

Vates Wrecked in Port I. x I'll take my dick I heard old 
Osborne say so I 

U To this (in the commercial sense of declara- 
tion ' as to the value of goods) is perhaps to be 
referred the vulgar phrase Up to dick : as adj. up to 
the proper standard, excellent, 'proper'; as adv. 
properly, suitably, fittingly. 

(It has however been referred by some to Dick sbA) 

1 87 1 Daily Newt 7 Sept., The capital of the West is up 
to dick in the matter of lunches. 1877 J. Greenwood Dim 
Blanket (Farmer), ' Ain't that up to dick, my biffin?' 1877 
Punch 10 Sept. iii/i. 

f Dicken. Obs. or dial. Some water-bird. 

1579 J. Jones Present. Bodie <fr Soule 1. xiv. 26 Snipe, 
Godwipe, Dicken, Poppel, Bitter, Hearon white and gray. 

Dickens (drkenz). slang or colloq. Also 7-8 
dickina. 8-9 dickons, 9 dickings. 

[App. substituted for 1 devil as having the same initial 
sound. It has been suggested to be worn down from devil- 
kin or deilkinJwX no evidence of this has been found. Dickin 
or Dickon, dim. of Dick (cf. Wilkin, Watkin, Jankin or 
Jenkin, Situkin) was in use long before the earliest known 
instance of this, and Dickens as a surname was probably 
also already in existence.] 

The deuce, the devil, a. The dickens! (formerly 
also a dickens I) an interjectional exclamation ex- 
pressing astonishment, impatience, irritation, etc. ; 
usually with interrogative words, as what, where, 
hoiv, why, etc. (Cf. Deuce, Devil.) 

1598 Shaks. Merry W. in. ii, 19, I cannot tell what (the 
dickens) his name is. m 1600 Hevwooo i Edw. IV, in. Wks. 
1874 I, 40 What the dickens? is it loue that makes ye prate 
to me so fondly 1 1676 D'Urfey Mad. Fickle u.x. Ob have 
I found you at last? I wonder where the Dickins you 
ramble I 1687 Congreve Old Back. It. i, What, a dickens, 
does he mean by a trivial sum ? 1728 Vanbb. & Cia, Prov. 
Husb. iv. i. 72 The dickens 1 has the Rogue of a Count 
play'd us another Trick then? 1794 Wolcott (P. Pindar) 
Roivl. for Oliver Wks. II. 308 Then what a dickens can I 
do or say? 1842 S. C. Hall Ireland II. 402 Why the 
dickons don't you let us serve them all out at once? 

b. in imprecations, as the dickens take you I ; 
also in phr. to go to the dickens, to go to ruin or 
perdition ; to play the dickens , to cause mischief or 
havoc. 

1653 Urquhabt Rabelais 1. Prol., Hearken joltheads . . or 
dickens take ye. 1656 Blount Glossogr. } Dickins, a corrup- 
tion of Devilkins, i. little Devils; as tis usually said, the 
Dickens take you. 1771 Smollett Humph. CI. 3 June F4 He 
[the lionl would roar, and tear, and play the dickens. 1831 
Moore Summer Fite 822 Like those Goths who played the 
dickens With Rome and all her sacred chickens.^ 1861 Sala 
Dutch Pict. xiii. 199 They played the very dickens with 
Doctor Pantologos. 1877 Black Green Past. xlii. (1878) 336 
Business went to the dickens, 

c. as a strong negative ( = Devil 21). 

1842 S. Lover Handy A tidy xxiii, The dickings a mind he 
minded ths market. 1884 Illuslr. Loud. News Christm. 
No. 19/3 ' The dickens you are thought Fred. 

Dickensian (dikenzian^, a. Of or pertaining 
to the English novelist Charles Dickens (died 
1870), or his style. So Dlokense'sque (Dicken- 
esque^, Di'ckenslsh, Dl'ckensy (Dlckeny ), adjs. 
(AH more or less nonce-wds.) 

1856 Sat. Rev. II. 196/1 A Dickenesque description of an 
execution. 1880 A thenaeum 35 Sept. 399/2 The Dickenesque 
portion .. is poor beside its prototype. 1881 Ibid. 19 Mar. 
39o'3 He [Bret Harte] has a touch of Dickens in his style., 
he observes with a Dickensian eye. 1885 Ibid. 17 Oct. 503 
His is a Dickensesque manner, but he has not the local 
kno.vled^e nor humour of his master. 1886 Century Mag. 
XXXII. 937 My ideas of London were.. preeminently 
Dickeny. 1890 Spectator 30 Aug. 281 Disraeli r.ever de- 
scended even into Dickensish depths of human nature. 1892 
/bit. 16 Jan. 93 2 The quiet old city has, of course, personal 
as well as literary Dickensian associations. 1892 Kate D. 
Wigg n in Atlantic Monthly May 616 It would he so de- 
li^htful and Dickensy to talk . . with a licensed victualer by 
the name of Martha Huggins. 

icker (drtai), sb.*- Forms: a. 4-5 dyker, 
5-5 dycker, 6 dekor, diker, -ar, dickar, dikkar, 
7 dicar, 6- dicker. 0. 6- dacre, daker, (6 daiker, 
dafcir, 8 dakker\ [The form dicker. ME. dyker, 
etc , with the latinized forms dicora, dikera, dicra, 
point tn an OK. *dicor t corresponding to MLG. 
deker, MHG. decker, techer, mod.G. decker, LG. 
diekr (Westphal.), d$kr (Pomerania), Icel. dekr, 
Da. deger, Sw. ddeker; all evidently from a 
WGer. *decura, *decora, ad. L. decuria, a company 
or parcel of ten : cf. OE. sicor for L. secitris. This 
WGer. form must be the source of the med.L. 
decora, decara, dicara, dacora (Dn Cange), and of 
the OF. dacre, dakere, and corresp. med.L. dacra, 
dacrurn, whence the Sc. and northern forms in 0. 

The word has been used from ancient times in the reckon, 
ing of skins or hides ; a letter of the Roman Emperor 
Valerian (a.o. 253-260) preserved byTrebellius Pollio, directs 
Zozimion, procurator of Syria, to furnish to Claudius, among 
other supplies, ' pellium tentoriarum decurias triginta ', i. e. 
30 dickers of skins for tents. Kluge points out that the 
early adoption of the Latin word by the Germans is ex- 
plained by the tribute of skins which the latter had to pay 
to the Romans fTacitns Ann. iv. 72^, as well as by the fact 
that skins formed a leading item in the frontier trade between 
the Romans and the northern barbarians, as they have in 
the traffic between white men and the Indians in North 
America in modem times (see Dicker v.\\ 

The number of ten ; half a score ; being the cus- 
tomary unit of exchange in dealing in certain articles, 
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esp. hides or skins ; hence a package or lot of (ten) 
hides. 

Its use in the skin trade appears to be the only one in 
continental languages ; in English it has been extended to 
some other goods ; the dicker {dicra or dacra) of iron in 
Domesday is generally held to have been ten rods, each 
sufficient to make two horse-shoes. 

a, [1086 Domesday I. If, 16a a, T. R. E. reddebat civitas de 
Glowecestre . . . xxxvi. d icras ferri. 1275 Placita in Curiis 
Magnat. Ang/ix, Per iij diker' de conis bovinis.J iz66- 
1307 Assisa de Pond, et Mensur. (Stat. Realm 1. ao$\ Item 
Last Coriorum ex xx Dykeres, et quodlibet Dacre constat 
ex x coreiis. Item Dacre Cirotecarum ex x paribus, f Dacre 
vero ferrorum equorum [viginti] ferris. Transl. ex Lib. 
Ilorw. Lond. If. 123 A Last of Leather doth consist of 
Twenty Diker, and every Diker consisteth of Ten Skins. 
And a Diker of Gloves consisteth of Ten Pair of Gloves. 
Item a Diker of Horse-shoes doth consist of ITen v. r. 
twenty] Shoes. 1428 Will of Tanner (Somerset Ho.) J dyker 
de Rigges et neckes. 1467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 384 Payinge 
for the custome of euery dyker jd. 1526 Tolls in Dillon 
Calais <$■ Pole (1892) 8i A dycker of hydes tanned, ten 
hydes a dyker. 1535 Act 27 Hen. VIII, c. 14 § 1 Two 
persons . . nombre all sucbe lether by the hide, accomptinge 
ten hides to the deker. 1553-54 Trinity Coll. Accts. in Willis 
& Clark Cambridge (1886) III. 610 It to John Barbour for 
a dikkar of knives. 1579 in Wadley Bristol Wills (1886) 227 
Fower diker of Rawe leather. 1670 Blount Anc. Tenures 
33 A Dicar of Iron contained ten Barrs. 1691 L<md. Gaz. 
No. 2661/4 Also 16 Dickers of Butts in the Fatts near 
Tanned. 1799 S. Freeman Town Off. 146 The sealer of 
leather's fee shall be 6d. per dicker. r8ia J, Smyth Pracl. 
of Customs (1821) 51 Bracelets, or necklaces, of Glass. The 
Gross to contain 12 Bundles or Dickers, and each Bundle 
or Dicker being 10 Necklaces. 1835 P. Kelly Universal 
Cambist 11. Index, Dicker, or dacre of leather, 10 hides ; of 
necklaces, to bundles, each bundle ten necklaces. 

/3. [1286 in Rogers Agric. <$• Prices II. 458/3 (Iron & 
Steel), c 1300 Fleta it. xii. § 4 (Jam.) Item lastus coriorum 
consistit ex decim dakris, & quodlibet dacrurn ex decim 
coriis .. Dacrurn vero ferrorum equorum ex viginti ferris.] 

. A L 1 D * - L 7"> ..O 1'V> A ~f V>I^)I 



set Ha), Dacre of leather. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. Stat, of 
Gild 147 In halfe ane daker of hydes. 1732 in Cramond 
Ann. Banff "(1801) I. 206 For each dakker of leather freemen 
shall pay 3*. 4J. 1835 (see a.) Dacre. 

fb. trans/. A considerable number; a Mot', a 
' heap '. Obs. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia hi, (1622) 393 Behold, said Pas, a 
whole dicker of wit. 1596 Nashe Saffron Walden 2 Such 
a huge dicker of Dickes in a heape altogether. 160a Nar- 
cissus (1893) 686 On my love kisses I heape a dicker. 1641 
Brathwait Engl. Intelligencer 1, Newes, Althea, I have a 
whole dicker of newes for thee. 1676 Marvell Mr. Smirke 
33 But if the Dean foresee that 'tis a very vendible Book, 
he . . sends up for a whole Dicker of 'em to retaile. 

Dicker (di-kw>, sb* U.S. [f. Dicker v.] The 
action or practice of dickering ; barter ; petty bar- 
gaining. 

1823 J. F. Cooper Pioneer xiv. (1869) 61/1 Vou have sold 
your betterments. Was it cash or dicker ? 1856 WmTTiEa 
Panorama 270 Selfish thrift and party held the scales For 
peddling dicker, not for honest sales. 1888 A. Y. Weekly 
Times 28 Mar. (Farmer A mer.\ Considering the advisability 
of making a dicker with his old political opponents. 

Dicker, v. U.S. [?f. Dicker sb. 1 

Quotation 1848 refers to the barter traffic on the Indian 
frontier in N. America. As skins have always formed a 
chief item in that trade, it has-been suggested with much 
probability that the verb arose, in the sense ' to deal by the 
dicker, to deal in rkins', among the traders with the Indians, 
and has thence extended in U. S. to trade by barter gener- 
ally. If this be the fact, it is interesting that a word which 
passed from Latin into Germanic in special connexion with 
dealing in skins, and which has ever since in Europe been 
associated with this trade (see Dickeb sb. ] ), should, in 
America, through similar dealings between a civilized and 
uncivilized race, have received another development of use.] 

inlr. To trade by barter or exchange ; to truck j 
to bargain in a petty way, to haggle, b. trans. 
To barter, exchange. Hence Dickering vbl. sb. ; 
also Di ckerer, one who dickers. 

1845 J. T. Heaoley Lett. Jr. Italy xx. 99, I had acquired 
quite a reputation in dickering with the thieving Italian 
landlords and vetturini. 1848 J. F. Cooper Oak Openings 
(Bartlctt), The white men who penetrated to the semi-wilds 
[of the West] were always ready to dicker and to swap. 
1864 Sala in Daily Tel. 7 July, The required needle was 
dickered for the egg, and the Yankee was going away. 1888 
Bryce Amer. Comntw. II. in. Ixiii, 457 By a process of 
dickering (i. e. bargaining by way of barter), .a list is settled 
on which the high contracting parties agree. 1891 Golow. 
Smith Canadian Question, Government, in the persons of 
the Parliamentary heads of departments, is on the stump, 
or dickering for votes. 1891 Columbus {Ohio) Dispatch 
2 Apr., Bargains that would do credit to London East End 
dickerers. 

Dickinsonite (di-kinsanaist). Min. [Named 
1878 after the Rev. J. Dickinson : see -ite.] A hy- 
drous phosphate of manganese, calcium, and sodium, 
usually micaceous in structure and green in colour. 

1878 Amer. Jml. Sc. Ser. lit. XVI. 115 Distinct crystals 
of dickinsonite are not often £>und. 

Dicky, dickey (di ki\ sb. colloq., slang, and 
dial. Also dickie. [The senses here included 
may belong to two or more words of distinct origin. 
Some of them are evidently applications of Dicky, 
dim. of Dick (cf. Tommy, Willy, Bobby, etc.) ; 
another group is probably closely related to Dick 
sb. 2 ; of others the relationship is obscure. 

Many other applications of 'dicky* may be found in the 
dialect and slang dictionaries.] 



DICKY. 

I. As applied to persons. 

1. Natit. (See quot.) 

1867 Smvth Sailor's Word-bk., Dickey, an officer acting in 
commission. 

II. As a name applied to animals. 

2. A donkey ; properly, a he-ass. 

First noted in East Anglia and Essex, now widely known. 

1793 Gent/. Mag. 11, 1083 A Donky, or a Dicky, An ass. 
Essex and Suffolk. 1818 Moore Fudge Earn. Paris 11. 25 
Wben gravely sittiDg Upon my dickey, a 1825 Forbv Voc. 
E. Anglia, Dicky-ass, a male ass; the female being usually 
called a Jenny ass. or a Betty ass. 1876 E. FitzGerald 
Lett. (1889) I. 388 About Sancho's stolen Dicky. 

attrib. 180 1 Bloomfield Rura/ T., Richard $ Kate 
(1802) 8 Time to begin the Dicky Races, More fam'd for 
laughter than for speed. 1883 J essopp in 19M Cen t. Oct. 602 
Ridin' in a dickey cart's enow for him and me. 

3. A small .bird (also Dicky-bikd). a. A tame 
(caged) bird. b. dial. The hedge-sparrow. 

1851 F/orist Nov., There was . . dicky's cage on its old 
nail. 1868 Dai/y Te/. 29 May, Wc should not like to trust 
a canary bird near the picture. Mr. Radford's monk would 
surely spring from the canvas . . and crunch the dickey to 
splinters. 1878 Cumb/d. G/oss., Dickey, the hedge-sparrow, 
Acccfttor modu/aris. x88i Black Beaut ijui Wretch 
xviii. (Farmer), 'The dicky-laggers are after them too.' 
'The what?' 'The bird-catchers, Miss,' 1885 Swainson 
Prov. Names Birds 29 Hedge Sparrow . . Dickie (Lanca* 
shire) . . Blue dickie (Renfrew). 1887 Kentish G/oss. , Dicky- 
hedge-Poker, a hedge-sparrow, 1888 Sheffe/d G/oss., Dicky- 
dunnock, the hedge-sparrow, 

III. As a name of articles of clothing: cf. 
Dick sb.* 

f 4. An under petticoat. Obs. 

1753 Song* Costume ^ (Percy Soc.) 231 With fringes of knot- 
ting your Dickey cabod I?cabob], On slippers of velvet, set 
gold a-la daube. 1787 Minor I. 99 Of all her splendid ap- 
parel not a wreck remained, .save her flannel dicky. 1800 
Wolcott (P. Pindan Ld. Auck/anoTs Tri. Wks. 1812 IV. 
311 The hips ashamed forsooth to wear a dicky. 1847-78 
Halliwell, Dicky, a woman's under-petticoat. 

f 5. A worn-out shirt. {Obs. slang.) 

1781 G. Parker View oj Society \. 8a »<j^(Farmer\ Dickey, 
cant for a worn-out shirt. 

6. A detached shirt-front. 

x8n Lex. Balatronicum, Dickey, a sham shirt. 1843 
Thackeray Crit. Rev. Wks. 1886 XX 111. 29 If not a shirt- 
collar at least a false collar, or by possibility a dicky. 1848 
— Bk. Snobs xxvii, Wretched Beaux ..who sport a lace 
dickey. r886 Baring-Gould Court Royal I. vi. 87 Paper 
collars, cuffs, and dickies. 1889 J. M. Barrie Window in 
Thrtmism, ' Come awa doon . . an' put on a clean dickey.' 

7. A shirt collar. {New England?) 

1858 Holland Titcomb's Lett. iii. 36 A beautiful cravat, 
sustaining a faultless dicky. 1864 Lowell Biglow P. Poems 
1890 II. 283. 1864 Thoreau Cape Cod vi. (1894) 130 Cockles 
. . looking . . like a flaring dickey made of sand-paper. 1887 
M. E. VfiLKMS Humble Romance, etc. (1891) 50 David Em- 
mens, arrayed in his best clothes, with his stiff white dickey. 

8. A covering worn to protect the dress or upper 
part of it during work, etc. ; variously applied (ac- 
cording to lime and place) to a. A leather apron or 
pinafore, b. A child's bib. C. A 'slop* or loose 
over-jacket of coarse linen coming down to the waist, 
worn by workmen in the north, d. An oil-skin suit. 

1847-78 Halliwell, Dicky, .a common leather apron 1879 
Cumbld. Gloss. Suppl., Dicky, a short upper garment of 
coarse linen till lately worn by working men. 1883 Mas C. 
Garnett in Sunday Mag. Dec. 751/2 To the office .. we 
walked to be arrayed in our dickies. 

IV. In other applications. 

9. The seat in a carriage on which the driver sits. 
(Also dicky-box.) b. A seat at the back of a 
carriage for servants, etc., or of a mail-coach for 
the guard. 

i8ox Gabrielli Mysl. Husb. IV. 260 The farmer, .came 
down upon the dicky in front of the chaise, to save a horse. 
1803 Times 17 Jan., Hammer-cloths^ except on state oc- 
casions, are quite out of date, and the dickey-box is following 
their example. 1803 Lit. Jml. in Spirit Publ. Jmls. (1804^ 
VI I. 5 The style which has changed a tub into a chariot, and 
a coach-box into a dicky. 1806 Surr Wiut. in Lond. ed. 3) 
II. 210 She .. ventured to introduce a plain black leather 
chafr for the driver, which was called a dicky. x8ia Ann. 
Reg. 131 The guard travelled by the side of the coachman 
on the box, and on returning to the dickey he discovered 
the robbery. X823BVRON Juan xiii. xlvii, The valet mounts 
the dickey. 1837 Dickens Pickw. xlvi, A hackney cabriolet 
. . three people were squeezed into it besides the driver, who 
sat.. in bis own particular little dickey at the side. 186a 
Sala Seven Sons I. iv. 72 He had seen him . . in the dickey 
of a phaeton. 1886 Ruskin Prxterita I. vi. 185 We carried 
our courier behind us in the dickey with Anne. 

10. Comb.: dicky-box (see 9 a); dicky-daisy 
{local), a nursery name for the common daisy 
{Belli s perennis), also applied to other wild flowers; 
dicky dilver, a local name of the periwinkle 
(Britten & IIoll.) = dick-a-dilver (Dick sbX) ; 
Dicky Sam [understood to be a corruption of Dick 
oSatrts, an example of the Lancashire form of 
patronymic], a nickname for a Liverpool man. 

1870 Athenaeum 10 Sept., We cannot even guess why a 
Liverpool man is called a Dickey Sam. - 1884 Book Lore 
Dec. 27 (Farmer), The natives of Liverpool call themselves, 
or are called by others, Dicky Sams. 

Di*cky, dickey, a. slang or colloq. [Etymol. 
not ascertained.] Of inferior quality, sorry, poor ; 
in bad condition, unsound, shaky, ' queer \ 

x8ia J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., Dicky., very bad or paltry; 
Any thing of an inferior quality, is said to he a dicky 
concern, a 1845 Hood Conveyancing iv, At last to find Your 



DICKY-BIRD. 

dinner is all dickey. 1883 Standard 8 Jan. 9/4 Without 
doubt Iroquois has been very * dickey' on his pins. 1889 
I). C. Musbay Danger. Catsfaw 94 The very honevtest 
tradesman .. must run the risk of meeting very dicky people 
ivow and then. 1894 Sir J. L>. Astley My Ltfe 1. 313 Poor 
'Curly' was uncommon dicky for several days from concus- 
sion of the hrain. 

b. All dicky with : * all sip* or • all over* with. 
1810 Morning Post 36 June in Spirit Pub. Jrnls. (xSi 1) 

XIV. 278 At one time he thought it was all dicky with Sir 
Francis, a 1845 Harm am Ingot. Leg., Bros. Birchington x\, 
v Jis all dickey with poor Father Dick— he's no more I 1880 
M us. Pars Adam $ Eve xxxvl 490 * Ah, poor old Zebedee I 
.. 'tis all dickey with he.' 

c. Comb. , as dicky- legged. 

1894 Sir J. D. Astley My Life II. a The Irainer of some 
dicky-legged racer. 

Dicky-bird, dickey-bird, colloq. [Dicky 
3.] Ia nursery and familiar speech : A little bird, 
such as a sparrow, robin, or canary-bird. 

a 1845 Babham Ingot. Leg., Knight <fr Lady, On tree-top 
and spray The dear little dtckey-birds carol away. 185a 
R. S. Surtees Sponge 'sSp. Tour lxv, Others take guns and 
pop at alt the little dickey-birds that come in their way. 
a 1869 Kings ley in Z.i/2r '1879) II. 41 Gladly would I throw 
up history, to think of nothing but dicky-birds. 1886 J. K. 
Jerome idle Thoughts 131 We do not sigh over dead dicky- 
birds with the bailiffs in the house. 

b. Applied dial, to particular birds : see quots., 
and cf. Dicky sb. 3. 

1879 Cumbld. Gloss. Suppl., Dicky-bird, a genera) name 
for ii canary. 1885 Swainson Prov. Names Birds 188 Oyster 
Catcher (ftarmatoptts oslrilegus). Dickie bird (Norfolk). 

HDiclesinm (doiklrzitfm). Bot. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. &- twice (Di- 2 ) + k krjai* a shutting up, closing.] 
A dry indchiscent fruit consisting of an achene en- 
closed within the indurated base of the adherent 
perianth. 

1857 Henfrey Bot. 1. ii. 140 The Diclesium only differs 
from the ulriculus in having the indurated perianth adherent 
to the carpel, and forming part of the shell {Mirabilis, 
Salsoia). 

Diclinic (daikli'nik), a. Cryst. [f. Gr. two 
+ Kkfr-€iv to incline + -ic] Having the lateral axes 
at right angles to each other, but both oblique to the 
vertical axis : applied to a hypothetical system of 
crystals. Also Di'clinate a. 

1864 Webster cites Dana. 

Diclixusm dsi-klinizW). Bot. [mod. f. as next 
+ -ism : in F. diclittisme.] The condition of being 
Diclinous, 

t 188a Vines Sachs' Bot. 920 The arrangements.. manifested 
m polygamy, diclinism, dichogamy, dimorphism.. are differ- 
ent means for promoting the cross-fertilisation of individuals 
belonging to the same species. 

Diclinous (dsrklinas), a. Bot. [f. F. dicline 
(1793 in Hatz.-Darm.) or Bot.L. Diclines pi. (Jus- 
sieu 1779), f. Gr. twice, double (Di-2) + K Kivij 
bed, couch : see -ous. 

(A. L. de Jussieu gave the name Diclines irregulares to 
the 15th class of his arrangement of the Natural Orders.)] 

Having the stamens and pistilson separate flowers, 
either on the same plant (monacious), or on separate 
plants (diarioHs). Also said of the flowers ( « uni- 
sexual). 

1830 Lindley Nat.Syst. Bot. Introd. 77 Even Ranuncu- 
lacea: contain hermaphrodite and diclinous genera. 1876 
Darwin Cross-Fertil. x. 409 All plants which have not since 
been greatly modified, would tend still to be both diclinous 
and anemophilous. iS8o Gray Struct. Bot. vL § 7. 270 The 
flowers in all Gymnosperms are diclinous, cither dioecious 
or monoecious. 

Dicoccous (daikpkas), a. Bot. [f. Di- * + Gr. 
h6kk-<k grain + -ous.] * Splitting into two cocci * 
(Treas. Bot.) : see Coccus 2. 

1819 Pantologia s. v., Dicoccous, or two-grained capsule. 
1870 Bentlev Bot. (ed. 9) 398 The fruit is described as di- 
coccous. 1878 Masters Henfrey's Bot. 266 Bruniaceac differ 
m iheir dicoccous fruit. 

Diccelious (dsisf-lias), a. [f. Di- 2 + Gr. KotKt-a 
a hollow + -oi s.] Having two cavities. 

1836-9 Todd Cyct. Anat. II. 631^ The diccelious heart of 
Hunter.. exists at a very early period of the developement 
of the Mammiferous embryo. 

Diccelous (daisf las), a. [f. Di- * + Gr. *otX-oy 
hollow, koiXij a hollow + -ous.] ~prec. ; spec. Of 
a vertebra : Cupped or hollowed at each end. 

1864 Webster cites Owen. 

Dicolic (cbik<?u-lik), a . Gr. Rhet. and Bros. 
[f. Gr. biKajko? (f. di- twice + tc&Kov limb, clause) 
+ -ia] Consisting of two cola : see Colon 2 1. 

1885T. D. Goodell in Trans. Amer. Philol. Ass. XVI. 85 
The first two lines, .resemble tbe two cola of a Greek dicolic 
line. 

Dicondylian (dsikYndi'lian), a. Zool. [f. Gr. 
oi*oVSuA-o9 double-knuckled (cf. Condyle) + -ian.] 
Of a skull : Having two occipital condyles. 

1883 W. H. Flower in Encyct. Brit. XV. 370/2 The Am* 
phibia are the only air-breathing Vertebrata which, like 
mammals, have a dicondylian skull. 

Dicotyledon (ctoi^tilfdan). Bot. [f. mod. 
Bot.L. dicotyledoms (plural), f. Gr. hi- twice + kotv 
Anowi' cup-shaped hollow or cavity ; see Coty- 
ledon. 

(The term Dicotyledones was employed by Ray, but its 
radical introduction into botanical classification dates from 
ussieu 1770.)] 
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A flowering plant having two cotyledons or seed- \ 
lobes : the Dicotyledons ( in Bot.Lat Dicotyledones) 
constitute one of the great classes of flowering \ 
plants, characterized by an exogenous mode of 
growth (hence also called Exocens), and usually 
by having tbe parts of the flower in fives or fours, 
and the veins of the leaves reticulated. 

[1703 Ray Methodus Plant, (ed. a) 1 Floriferas dividemus 
In Dicotyledones, quarum semina sata binis foliis anomaly 
Seminaiibus diet is, quae Cotytedonum usum prsrstant, h 
terra exeunt ] 1727lUiLEyvoI.lI, Dicotyledon (with Bo- 
tanists), a Term used of Plants, which spring with two 
Seed Leaves opposite to each other, as the generality of 
Plants have. 1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. Introd. is Two 
great divisions.. Monocotyledon; and Dicotyledons. 1839 
Penny Cyct. XIII. 157 In his 'Genera Plantarum' Jussieu 
divided the vegetahfe kingdom into classes, subclasses, 
orders, and genera . . hence his classes Acotyledons, Mono- 
cotyledons, and Dicotyledons. 1875 Bennett & Dyeb Sachs' 
Bot. ii. v. 564 In the great majority of Dicotyledons the 
parts of the flower are arranged in whorls . . the whorls are 
usually pentamerous, less often tetramerous. 

Dicotyledonary (daikptilf ddnSri), a. rare. 
[f. prec. + -ary 2.] —next. 

1870 in Eng. Mech. \ \ Mar. 6*9/2 The seeds have . . four 
or more cotyledons instead of the usual dicotyledonary 
structure. 

Dicotyledonous (d^kfrtilrdSnas), a. [f. as 
prec. + -ous.] Having two cotyledons; belonging 
to the class of Dicotyledons. 

1794 Mabtyh Rousseau's Bot. xiii. 131 The body of the 
seed does not split into two lobes, but continues entire. 
Such plants are called monocotytedonous, the others dicoty- 
ledonous. 1845 Lindley Sch. Bot. (1858) i. 19 If the embryo 
has two cotyledons it b called dicotyledonous, as in the Beaa 
1861 Miss Pratt Flower, PI. I. 13 Dicotyledonous plaots 
have a distinct deposition of pith, cellular tissue, spiral ves- 
sels, wood, and bark. 187* H. Macmillan True Vine iii. 
87 Its dicotyledonous seed expands in germinating into two 
lobes. 1872 Oliver Elent. Bot. 1. iv. 46 Tbe Buttercup is 
dicotyledonous . . the character expressed by this term (the 
possession of a pair of cotyledons, or, more strictly, the simple 
fact that the first leaves of the plant are opposite), 
b. Of or belonging to a dicotyledonous plant. 

1870 Bentley Bot. 39 In the inner bark or tiber of Dicoty- 
ledonous stems. ^ 1876 Page Adv. Text-bk. Geol. ix. 185 The 
reticulated venation of a dicotyledonous leaf. 

Dicres, obs. Sc. form of Decrease. 

Dicrotal (dDikrJu-tal), a. [f. as next + -ai,.] 
= next. 

1867 J. Marshall Phys. II. 237 A subsidiary wave occurs 
after the principal one, producing the phenomena named 
dichroti.sm or the dichrotal pulse. 

Dicrotic (daikrp'tik), a. Phys. and Path. [f. 
Gr. dinpor-os double-beating (f. dt~ twice + Kp6r-o% 
rattling noise, beat) + -ic : in mod.F. dicrole t med. 
or mod.L. dicrotus."] 

Of the pulse (or a sphygmographic tracing of its 
motion) : Exhibiting a double beat or wave for 
each beat of the heart ; applied esp. to a patholo- 
gical pulse in which the secondary wave which 
follows the primary is more marked than usual. 

(Etymologically 4 dicrotic * might be applied to any double- 
beating pulse, whether the secondary wave occurs in the 
rise or in the fall of the main wave ; it is, in use, restricted 
to the latter case, the former being called Anacrotic.) 

[1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Dicrotus, a Pulse that beats 
twice. (So in Bailey ; in Ash dicrolos). 1741 Ias. Nihell 
Crises of tfie Pulse 1 The Pulsus Dicrotus of tne Ancients, 
which in English may be properly called tbe Rebounding 
Pulse.] 181 1 Hooper Med. Diet., Dicrotic, a term given 
to a pulse in which the artery rebounds after striking, so I 
as to convey the sensation of a double pulsation. iSza 
Gooo Stud. Med. 1 1. 26 When . . we come to a distinction I 
between the free and dilated pulse, .the quick and the fre* 1 
quent . . the dicrotic, coturnising, and inciduous . . proposed I 
by Solano, as mere subvarieties of the rebounding, or re- 
doubling. 1857 Dunclison Med. Diet. 77* Pulse, dicrotic ! 
. . that in which the finger is struck twice at each pulsation, 
once lightly, the other time more strongly. 1865 NcivSyd. 
Soc. Year-bk. Med. 11 On the other hand, increase in the 
heart's force . . makes the pulse dicrotic. i8« H. C. Wooo 
Therap. (1879) 140 Some of his sphygmographic tracings are I 
markedly dicrotic. 

b. Of or pertaining to a dicrotic pulse or tracing, 
as a dicrotic notch, or wave. 

i860 NcwSyd. Soc. Retrospect Med. 149 The correspond- 
ence between the depth of the dicrotic notch and the severity 
of the pyrexia, 1878 Foster Phys. 1. iv. % 3. 137 The dicrotic 
wave occurring towards the end of the descent. # 1883 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Dicrotic wave, a secondary wave which follows 
more or less quickly the primary wave of the pulse in sphyg- 
mographic tracings. 

Dicrotism (dai-knftiz'm)^ [f. as prec.+-isir.] 
The condition of being dicrotic. 

1864 New Syd. Soc. Year-bk. lai Duchek . . contends that 
dicrotism of the pulse is in no way dependent on the heart 
or great vessels. 1867 J. Marshall Phys. 1 1. 936 When the 
pulse is very accurately examined, a subsidiary wave occurs 
after the principal one, producing tbe phenomena named 
dichrotism. 1875 H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) '39 Decided 
therapeutic doses of digitalis . . produce great reduction and 
sometimes dicrotism of the pulse. 

DicrotOUS (darknftas), a. [f. F. dicrote t Gr. 
liKpor-os (see Dicrotic) +-ocs.] = Dicrotic. 

1867 New Syd. Soc. Retrospect Med. 165 At the ooe extreme 
..lies the paralytic pulse, at the other the fully developed 
dicrotous pulse. 1877 Hohesis Itandbh. Med. fed. 3) 11. ai 
The aortic wave prominent, the pulse b called dicrotous. 

Diet (dikt), sb. Obs. or arch. fad. L. dictum, 
a saying, a word, f. dictre to say : ci. also OF. diet, 



DICTATE. 

var. spelling of dit. (OF. had diht from same 
source.)] A saying or maxim. 

1388 Wvclif Prol. x. 34 Grostede declarith wel this In his 
dicte. 1460 Capgkave Chron. 153 Robert Grostede. .mad 
eke a noble book thei clepe his Dictes. 1477 Ka»l Rivers 
(Caxton) Dietes * The saynges or dictia of the philosophers. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 112/1 He had in his dictes crete 
obscurete and profoundoes. a 1536 Calisto if Mel. in flail. 
Dodsley I. 53 According to their diets rehearsed, i860 
R tADK Cloister 4 II.xxxvl, The old diet was true after all. 

Diet, v. Obs. or arch. [f. L. diclarc to Dictate.] 
trans. To put into words ; to dictate. 

a 1626 Bacoh Max. % Uses Com. Law Pref. (1636) a The 
concordance between the lawespenn'd. and as it were dieted 
verbatim. 164a R. IIaillip. Lett. 706, 1 have dieted already 
my primlel lesson . . I hope to diet before June a little com- 
pend of the chief controversies, i860 Re a or Cloister ff It. 
lxii, Diet to me just what you would say to him. 

Dicta, pi. of Dictum. 

Dictam, -amen, -amne, obs. ff. Dittany. 
Dicta-men. ? Obs. [a. late and mcd.L. dic- 
ta wen, pi. dicldmina, saying, ptecepi, decree, f. die- 
tare to prescribe, dictale.] Dictate, pronouncement. 

i6a6 C More Life Sir T. More (1828) 131 The true dic- 
tamen of his conscience. 1638 Chilli now. Relig. Prot. 1. 
Answ. Pref. § 27 All Protestants according to the Dictamen 
of their Religion should doe so. # 165a UaQi hart Jewcl\!V\. 
(1834) 376 lie will regulate his conscience by the .. true 
dictamen of reason. 1787 Hawkins Johnson 67 All the 
world knows that the Essay of Man was composed from the 
dictamen 6f Lord Bolingbroke. 18x6 Btackw. Mag. XX. 
a»3 The business of the echo . . to repeat the dictainina of 
his master. 

tDictament. Obs. [ad. assumed L +dicld- 
vunt-um, f. dicldre to pronounce, Dictate : sec 
prcc. and -sient.] a. Diclion. b. A dictate. 

a j 57* Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. (1846) 1.8 We translait ac- 
cording to the barbarousnes of thair Inline and dictament. 
1644 Dtcay Nat. Bodies 1. xviii. < 1645^ 198 Sense is not easily 
quieted with such Metaphysicall contemplations, that seem 
to repugne again t her dictamenis. 165a tr. Cassandra 11. 
pS To follow the Dictament < of an Inclination that already 
bepan to be powerfulL 

Dictate (di-kt/t), sb. [ad. L. dicldl-um 'thing 
dictated', subst. ose of neuler pa. pplc. of dicldre 
to dictate (sec next) ; in Lat. nsually in pi. dictdla 
things dictated, lessons, rules, precepts, dictates.] 

f 1. That which is orally expressed or utlered in 
order to be written down ; a dictated utterance. 

1617 Minsheu Ductor in Ling., Dictates or lessons which 
the master enditeth for his schollers to write. i6ai Burton 
Anat. Mel. Democr. to Rdr. (1651) ia Six or seven Amanu- 
enses to write out his dictats. 1691 tr. Emilianne'i Obs. 
Joum. Naples 21 They are not made to Write, that is, to 
take Dictates. iScjCaARBB Library 74 Skill and power tn 
send, The heart's warm dictates to the distant friend. 1826 
{title), Dictates, or Selections in Prose and Verse for dic- 
tating as exercises in Orthography. 

+ b. The action of dictating; Dictation. Obs. 

164a Jer. Tavlor Episco/acie xxiii. 132 Many were Bctually 
there long after S. Pauls dictate of the Epistle. 1678 Lively 
Orac. ii. $ 41 Said to have wrote by dictat from him, as 
Mark did from Saint Peter. 

+ 2. An authoritative utterance or pronounce- 
ment ; a Dictum. Obs. 

x6tj~yy Feltham Resolves 1. xxii. 41 It was the Philo- 
sophers dictate. 1651 C. Cartw bight Cert. Relig. l 164 
According to the late Roman dictates. 17*8 Newton 
Chronot. Amended 19 This gives a beginning to Oracles in 
Greece : and # by their dictates the Worship of the Dead is 
every where introduced. 

+ b. A saying commonly received ; a current 
saying:, a maxim. Obs. 

1630 Hobbes De Corp. Pol. 37 This Rule is very well 
known and expressed in this Old Dictate, Quod tibi fieri 
tion vis, alteri ne feceris. 168a Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. 
hi. § 11 If, according to old dictates, no man cao be said to 
be happy before death [etc.]. 
3. An authoritative direction delivered in words ; 
an order given by one in authority. 

1618 Donne Sertn. exxxiii. V. 387 A faithful executing of 
his commission and speaking according to his Dictate. 1645 
WiTiiEa Vox Pari/. 3 By Gods immediate dictates, I indite. 
1651 Baxter Inf. Bapt. 42 Themselves give us but their 
Magisterial) Dictates. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 95 f 9, 
I could not receive such dictates without horror. 1876 
MozlrV Univ. Sertn. L 12 They speak at the dictate of 
a higher power, whose word is law. 

b. Oflea applied to tbe authoritative words or 
monitions of a written law, of scripture or revela- 
tion, and to those attributed to or derived from 
inspiration, conscience, reason, nature, experience, 
self-interest, and other ruling or actuating prin- 
ciples. 

11594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 1. viL (i597> 60 The lawes of well 
doing are the dictates of right reason. 1644 Bl lwer Chiron. 
»37 He might have followed the dictate of his owne Genius. 
1656 Bramhall Reptic. j. 56 Contrary to the dictate of his 
conscience. x6oa Bentley Boyle Led. Serm. ix. 315 He 
should constantly adhere to the dictates of Reason and 
Nature. 1781 GiaaON DecL $ F. 1 1, xliv. 659 Every man 
will obey the dictates of his interest. 1798 M althl s PopuL 
(18 17) 1. 19 Pursuing the dictate of nature in an early attach- 
ment to one woman. 1874 Carpenter Ment. Phys. 1. vi. $ j 
(1879) 238 He seems to have followed the dictates of his 
artistic feelings. 

Dictate (diktat, di-kl<? l t\ v . [f. L. dictat- ppl. 
stem of dicldre to say often, pronounce, prescribe, 
dictate, freq. oidtcere to say, tell. 

The pronunciation dicfa'teh now usual in England, though 
unrecognized by the dictionaries, with the exception of 

42* 
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DICTATRESS. 



Casscll's Encyclopaedic, 1884. The poets from G. Herbert 
to Byron and Shelley have only di'ctate.) 

1. trans. To put into words which are to be 
written down ; to 11 tier, pronounce, or read aloud 
to a person (something which he is to write). 

161a Brinslev Lud. Lit. 151 Vou are to dictate, or deliuer 
vnto them word by word, the English of the sentence. 1661 
Bbamhall Just Viud. vi. 130 A book .. not penned, but 
dictated by such as know right well the most secret Cabales, 
and lntriques of the Conclave, a 1783 Mrs. Williams in 
BoswclVs Johnson (1831) I. 240 He dictated them while 
Bathurst wrote. 1853 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. (1873) II. 
11. v. 262 He [Cicero] used to dictate his thoughts to his 
scribes. 1856 Sir B. Brooie Psychol. Inq. I.iv. 116 During 
his last illness . . he dictated an account of some scientific 
observations. 

b. absol. (the object being left out) To practise 
or use dictation. 

1592 Dee Com/. Rehears. (Chetham Soc) 7, I did also 
dictate upon every proposition beside the first exposition. 
1633 G. Herbert Temple, Posie H, Whether 1 sing, Or say, 
or dictate, this is my delight. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 23 My 
Celestial Patroness who . . dictates to me slumbring. 1724 
Swift Drapier*s Lett. Wks. 1755 V. 11. 91 My custom is . . 
to dictate to a prentice, who can write in a feignedhand. 
1871 B. Tavlob Faust (1875) I. iv. 78 Yet in thy writing as 
unwearied be, As did the Holy Ghost dictate to thee. 

2. trans. To prescribe (a course or object of 
action) ; to lay down authoritatively ; to order, 
or command in express terms : a. of persons. 

Not now used of prescribing medicine, as xn quot. 1637. < 

1637 Shirley Gamester tit. 1, Your learned physician dic- 
tates ambergrease. 1690 C Hopkins Crt. Prosp. L 14 He 
meditates, and dictates Europe's Fate. 1725 Watts Logic 
11. v. § 6 God can dictate nothing but what is worthy of 
himself. 1752 Johnson Rambler No. 196 T 6 He will .. 
dictate axioms to posterity. 1781 GiBaoN Decl. <$■ F. II. 
xxxiv. 264 They dictated the conditions of peace. 1838 
Thiblwall Greece V. xliv. 355 Thus both were decreed . . 
on the terms dictated by Philip. 1891 Speaker 2 May 532/2 
The Socialist no longer thinks of dictating to society what 
it ought to be. 

b. of things that have acknowledged authority, 
or that determine action. 

i6ai Burton Anat. Mel. in. iv. 1. ii. (1676) 394/1 Our own 
conscience doth dictate so much unto us. < 1651 Hobbes 
Leviath. H. xxx. 185 The same Law, that dictateth to men 
. .what they ought to do. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. IV. xxxi, I find 
his present prosecution dictated by tyranny, cowardice, and 
revenge. 1781 Cowper Truth 513 Of all that Wisdom dic- 
tates, this the drift. 1791 Bvrke Corr. (1844) III. 304 Wis- 
dom and religion dictate that we should follow events. 1795 
S. Rogers Words by Mrs. Siddonss^ Her prudence dictates 
what her pride disdained. 1819 Shelley Cenct v. ii. 96 
Which your suspicions dictate to this slave. 1878 Huxley 
Physiogr. Pref., It appeared to me to be plainly dictated by 
common sense. 

3. intr. To use or practise dictation ; to lay down 
the law, give orders. 

1651 Hobbes Govt. ^Soc. vii. § 8. 125 We have seen how 
Subjects, nature dictating, have oblig'd themselves, .to obey 
the Supreme Power. 1718 Pope Dune. 11. 377 To cavil, 
censure, dictate, right or wrong. 1755 Young Centaur iiL 
Wks. 1757 IV. 176 Did this poor, pallia, scarce-animated mass 
dictate in the cabinet of pleasure ? 1807-8 W. Irving Sabuag. 
(1824) 55 He is the oracle of the family, dictates to his 
sisters on every occasion. 187a Geo. Eliot Middlem. ix, 
A woman dictates before marriage in order that she may 
have an appetite for submission afterwards. 

+ 4. trans. To express, indicate. Obs. rare. 

1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 95 A letter . . dictating 
nothing save hypocrisie and submission. Ibid. 182 Left them 
witb a frowne, dictating their base carriage and my im- 
patience. 

Hence Dictated ///. a. f Dictating vbl. sb. and 
///. a. 

161 1 Cotgr., Dicti, dictated, indicted. 1631 Star Cham- 
ber Cases (Camden) 5 S r Arthur denyed the dictating of the 
letter. X709 Steele & Swift Tatter No. 71 f 9 You rival 
your Correspondent Lewis le Grand, and bis dictatiug 
Academy. 1815 Scott Guy M. xxxix, H^'ll write to my 
dictating three nights in the week without sleep. 1830 
We sim. Rev. XII. 3 Under the controlling and dictating 
power of truth and nature. 1874 Tyrwhitt Sketching Club 
47, 1 have worked very hard, and by strict dictated method. 

Dictation (dikt^-Jan). [ad. late L. dictation- 
em, n. of action from dictdre to Dictate.] The 
action of dictating. 

1. The pronouncing of words in order to their 
being written down. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Dictation, a pronouncing or dictat- 
ing of any Thing to another Man to be written by him. 
1784 Johnson Dec in Bosivell, Dictation . . would be per- 
formed as speedily as an amanu :nsis could write, :84a H 
Rogers Introd. Burke's Wks. (1842) I. 8 Sketches, either 
actually written by himself or at his dictation. 1868 Free- 
man Norm. Conq. (1876) II. viii. 272 Some evident slip of 
dictation or copying. 1875 Jowett. Plato (ed. 2) 1. 12, 1 will 
write out the charm from your dictation. 

attrib. 1870 Dickens E. Drood iv, My style became 
traceable in the dictation-exercises of Miss Brobity's pupils. 
1894 Westm. Gaz. 23 Feb. 6/3 A dictation cylinder will con- 
tain from 1,000 to 1,200 words. 

2. Authoritative utterance or prescription. 

a 1656 Bf. Hall Rem. J48 (T.) Heresies .. maintained to 
the death under the pretence of the dictation and warrant 
of God's spirit ! a 1805 Paley (Webster, 1828), It affords 
security against the dictation of laws. 1844 Disraeli 
Coningsby 11. i, The terms were at bis own dictation. 

b. Arbitrary command r the exercise of dictator- 
ship. 

1856 Froude Hist. Eng. I. 188 It would have probably 
been unsafe for the crown to attempt dictation or repression. 
1858 Ibid. III. xiii. 88 The proud English nobles had now for 



the first time to. .submit to the dictation of a lay peer. 1861 
May Const. Hist. (1863) 1 1, x. 220 No sooner has the dictation 
of any journal., become too pronounced, than [etc]. 
3. Something dictated. 

1841 Myers Cath. Th. 111. § 32. 116 Had they been the 
very dictations of the Almighty. 

Dicta'tional, a. rare. [f. prec. + -al.] Of 
or belonging to dictation. 

1885 G. W. Carle in Century Mag. XXIX. 409 The 
popular mind . . has retreated from its uncomfortable dicta* 
tional attitude. 

Bictative(dikt^-tiv,di-kt^iv^fl. [f. Dictate?. 
+ -ive.] Of the nature of dictation ; characterized 
by dictating or saying what must be done. 

1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 684 Not striving to 
force attention with a dictative authority. 1823 J. F. 
Cooper Pioneer xxiii, Such other dictative mandates as 
were necessary. 

Dictator (dikt^'tai). [a. L. dictatory agent-n. 
from dictdre to Dictate. Cf. F. dictateur.] 

1. A ruler or governor whose word is law an 
absolntc ruler of a state, a. orig. The appellation 
of a chief magistrate invested with absolute autho- 
rity, elected in seasons of emergency by the Romans, 
and by other Italian states. 

13,87 TKEviSAHigden (Rolls) II. 273 After consuls, tribunes 
plebis and dictatores ruledethe comounte ; 1470-85 Malory 
Arthur v. i, The Emperour Lucyus whiche was called at 
that tyme Dictatour or procurour of the publyke wele of 
Rome. 1591 Greene Upst. Courtier, Was he not called to 
be dictator from the plough ? 1607 Shaks. Cor. 11. ii. 93 Our 
then Dictator . . saw him fight. 1621 BuaTON Anat Mel. 

I. ii. in. iv, As in old Rome, when the Dictator was created, 
all inferiour magistracies ceased. 1735-8 BoLiNGaaoKE 
On Parties 164 A Dictator was a Tyrant for six Months. 
1874 Morlev Compromise (1886) 11 Our people . . have long 
ago superseded the barbarous device of dictator and Caesar 
by the manly arts of self-government. 

b. A person exercising similar authority in a 
mediaeval or modern state ; esp. one who attains to 
such a position in a republic. Also trans/. 

c 159a .Marlowe Massacre Paris 11. vi, Guise, wear our 
crown . . And, as dictator, make or war or peace. 1671 Milton 
P. R. 1. 113 To him their great Dictator, whose attempt At 
first against mankind so well had thriv'd. 1840 Penny Cycl. 
XVII. 227 After some changes in the government, Doctor 
Gaspar Kodriguez de Francia became dictator [of Para- 
guay]. 1863 Kinglake Crimea (1876) I. xiv. 235 Numbers 
in France . . would have been heartily glad to see the Re- 
public crushed by some able dictator. 

2. A person exercising absolute authority of any 
kind or in any sphere ; one who authoritatively 
prescribes a course of action or dictates what is to 
be done. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. iv. § 12 The^ overmuch credit 
that hath been given unto authors in sciences, in making 
them dictators. 1615 B. Jonson Staple of N. in. ii, Say 
that you were the emperor of pleasures, The great dictator 
of fashions, for all Europe, a 1654 Seloen Table-t. (Arb.^4 
He. .was usually stiled the great dictator of learning of the 
English nation. 1700 Tyrrell Hist. Eng. II. 893 Arbitra- 
tors, who are sometimes called Assessors, sometimes Dic- 
tators of Amends. 1720 Swift Mod. Educ. Wks. 1755 II. 

II. 34 The dictators of behaviour, dress, and politeness. 1875 
Stubrs Const. Hist. III. xxi. 525 The medieval church of 
England stood before the self-willed dictator [Henry VIII). 
1892 F. Lawley Pre/, to Racing- Life Ld. G. C.Bentinck 7, 

1 inquired who was now the Dictator of the Turf, 

3. One who dictates lo a writer. 

1617 Minsheu, Ductor in Ling., A Dictator, or inditer. 
1721 Bailey, Dictator, be that tells another what to write. 
1873 J. Raine Lett.fr. N. Registers Pref. 18 Marks of in* 
terest which delineate to a certain extent both the dictator 
and his amanuensis. 1883 Athenaeum 16 June 759/1 Re- 
miniscences .. dictated to a scribe and checked here and 
there by reference lo documents in the dictator's posses- 
sion, 

4. attrib. 

1825 J. Wilson Noct. Ambr. Wks. x8ss I. 22 Certainly 
these are not dictator times. 

Dicta*torate. [f. Dictatob +-ateI.] The 

office of a dictator. 

1866 Carlyle Inaug. Addr. 179 Oliver Cromwell's Protec- 
torate, or Dictatorate if you will let me name it so. 1868 
Goldw. Smith in Macm. Mag. Apr. S31/1 Cicero accepted 
and . . served under the dictatorate of Caesar. 

Dictatorial (diktato^-rial), a. [f. L. dicta- 
tdri-iis of ot belonging to a dictator + -al. So 
mod.F. dictatorial (adm. by Academy 1835).] 

1. Of, pertaining, or proper to a dictator. 

1701 W. WoTTON Hist. Rome vii. 118 The whole Dicta- 
torial Power within the City. 1741 Miodleton Cicero II. 
vii. ng He [Caesar] was created Dictator . . and by his Dic- 
tatorial power declared himself Consul. 1795 Ann. Reg. 
Pref., The late metamorphosis of the [French) Republic into 
a dictatorial or military government. 1818 Byron Ch. Har. 
iv. lxxxiv, Thou didst lay down With an atoning smile . . 
The dictatorial wreath. 1849 Macallay Hist. Eng. I. 542 
A captain who has been entrusted with dictatorial power. 

2. Pertaining to or characteristic of dictation ; in- 
clined to dictate or prescribe the actions of others ; 
imperious ; overbearing in tone. 

a 1704 T. Brown Sat. PersiusWVs. 1730 1. 53 A dictatorial 
youth does envy draw. 1724 Swift Drapier's Lett. Wks. 

2 4 i i 26 By violent measures, and a dictatorial behaviour. 
1748 Richardson Clarissa (1B11) V 1. 107 Sally was laying out 
1 o J ,ft* and P ratin 8 awa y » n her usual dictatorial manner. 
1818 Miss Mitford in L'Estrange Life (1870) II. 36 He is 
. . very learned, very dictatorial, very knock-me-down. 1873 
Black Pr. Thule xxiv, 389 The dictatorial enunciation of 
his opinions. 



Dictato'rialism. [f. prec. + -ism.] A dicta- 
torial practice, mode of action, or system. 

1863 Miss Braooon Eleanor's Vict. 1. v. 99 Under the 
sheltering dictatorialisra of a paternal government. 1863 
Mhs. C Clarke Shahs. Char. ii. 60 The ostentatious moral- 
ising and sententious dictatorialism of Jaques. 

DictatOTially, adv. [f. as prec. + -ly 2.] In 
a dictatorial manner; imperiously; with the tone 
or manner of authority. 

a 1797 H. Walpole Mem. Geo. II (1847) II. viii. 277 Lord 
Hardwickc still took the lead very aictatorially. 1832 
Examiner 5 38/1 Why should the state dictatorially step in 
and forbid the transaction? r88o Mrs. Forrester Roy. 
<$■ V. I. 13 c You will come to-morrow repeats Netta dicta- 
torially. 

Dictato'rialness. [f. as prec. + -kess.] Dic- 
tatorial qnality or manner ; imperiousness. 

1876 Geo. Eliot Let. 29 Oct. in Cross Life III. 294 
A spirit of arrogance and contemptuous dictatorialness is 
observable. 1880 Mhs. Fetherstonhaugh A. Dering I. i. 
x8 1 Vou never spoke to any one else !' . . adds Mary, with 
sisterly dictatorialness. 1888 Times 25 Dec. 3/2 The Cabinet 
crisis in Bulgaria has been brought about through the 
dictatorialness of M. Stambouloff. 

t DictatO'rian, a. Obs. [f. L. dictdtori-us 
of or belonging to a dictator* -an.] Of, proper 
to, or characteristic of, a dictator. 

c 1642 Contra-ReplieanCs Compl. 19 A kind of a dicta, 
torian power is to be allowed to her. 1659 J. Harrington 
Lawgiving 11. iii. (1700) 415 Samuel, distinguishing to per. 
fection between Dictatorian and Royal Power. 1709 L. 
Melbourne Melius Inq. 6 Took all the power into his own 
hand, govern'd in the dictatorian way. 1711 Dennis Reflect, 
on ' Ess. Criticism' 2 While this little Author struts and 
affects the Dictatorian Air. 

Dictatorily (di-ktatarili), adv. [f. Dictatory 
a. + -ly 2.] = Dictatorially. 

1788 Burns Lei. to Ctarinda Sunday Noon (Globe) c. 383 
They must also be so very dictatorily wise. 1867 Hare's 
Guesses 226 An academy will lay down laws dictatorily. 
1890 J. C Jeffery % Vraille II. viii. 203 Ordering his 
' daddec ' about so dictatorily. 

+ Dicta'toring, vbl sb. Obs. rare. [f. Dic- 
tator + -ing 1 : cT. tailoring, soldiering] Acting 
as dictator. 

1644 J. Goodwin Danger Fight ingagst. God 48 Diainet rally 
bent against all dictatoring, and law-giving by men. 

Diet a* tor-like, a. and adv. 

A. adj. Like or befitting a dictator. 

1641 R. Brooke Eng. Episc. 34 If they only look a Die- 
latorlike power. 1644 J. Goodwin Danger Fighting a^st. 
God 47 Any ambitious or Dictator-like designe. 1680 
Hickeringill Wks. (1716) I. 261 A Style and Language 
more Magisterical, Dictator-like. 

B. adv. Like or after the manner of a dictator. 
1581 Mulcaster Positions xlv. (1887) 293, I do not herein 

take vpon me dictatorlike to pronounce peremptorily. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. To Rdr. A vj a, Nor have wee 
Dictator-like obtruded our conceptions. 

Dictatorship (diku'-tajjip). [See -ship.] 

1. The office or dignity of a dictator. 

1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 176 Bicause he would 
not have the dictatorship, and the other the consulship. 1636 
E. Dacres tr. MachiaveVs Disc. Livy I. 129 If any one 
were made Dictatour, he got most honour by it, that layd 
downe his Dictatourship soonest. 1665 Manlev Grotius' 
Lo7o C. Warres 167 They advised him [Leicester] also to 
a too hasty, .hope of the Dictatorship, after the Example of 
the Prince of Aurange. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre's 
Stud. Nat. (1799) I. 331 Attilius-Regulus, who was called 
from the plough to the Dictatorship. 1835 Alison Hist. 
Europe III. xv. § 5^. 323 A dictatorship is the last step in 
the despair of nations. 1838 Arnold Hist. Rome I. 446 
A dictatorship is the most natural government for seasons 
of extraordinary peril, when there appears a man fit lo 
wLid it. 

2. Absolute authority in any sphere. 

> 16.. DavoEN (J.), This is that perpetual dictatorship which 
is exercised by Lucretius, though often in the wrong. 1741 
Watts Itnprov. Mind 1. v. §9 Where an author .. assumes 
an air of sovereignty and dictatorship. 1869 Daily News 
22 Dec The whole movement was an attempt to set up an 
illegal dictatorship in the Church. 1891 Lounosbury Stud. 
Chaucer III. vii. 100 His [Drydcn's] literary dictatorship .. 
remained unshaken. 

attrib. 1839 Times 4 July, The House, .rejected the first, 
or dictatorship clause of the bilL 

t Dicta'tory, sb. Obs. rare. In 6 -oury. [a. 
OF. dictalorie, -urie (Bersuire*s transl. of Livy, 14th 
c. in Godef.), f. L. dictator] Dictatorship. 

i533Bellenden Livy 11. (1822) 151 The Faderis . . thocht 
expedient to^ gif the empire and dictatoury to ane man of 
m,air soft ingine. 

Dictatory (drktateri), a. [ad. L. dictdtori-us 7 
f. dictator-em Dictator. Cf. OF. dictatoire, Sp. 
dictatorio] - Dictatorial. 

1644 Milton Areop. (Arb.) 40 Our English . .will not easily 
finde servile letters anow to spell such a dictatorie presump- 
tion. 1823 New Monthly Mag. I X. 52/2 The three dictatory 
nations, to whom Europe must bow. 1863 M. Lemon Wait 
for End xviii. (1866) 223 A solemn dictatory letter. 1871 
De Morgan Budget of Paradoxes 378 When he obtrudes 
his office in a dictatory manner. 

Dictatress (dikt^tres). [f. Dictator + -ess. 
Cf. next.] A female dictator, lit. and Jig. 

1784 R. Bage Barham Doivns II. 1 Vanity was the uni- 
versal dictatress. 1809 Byron Bards <$• Rev. Ii, Earth's 
chief dictatress, ocean's lovely queen. 1817 Scott Napoleon 
lxxvi, Paris . . the dictatress.. of taste .. to .. Europe. 1874 
Helps Ivan De Biron v. vi. 290 She was a dictatress in all 
matters that related to the dress, scenery, and general ar- 
rangements. 



DICTATItlX. 

Dictatrix (dikt^Uriks\ [a. L. dictatrix, fern, 
of dictator \ see-TRix. \nY. die tat rice.] A female 
dictator: ~prcc. 

1623 Cockeram, Dictatrix, a woman commanding things 
to be don. 1647 Jek. Taylor Lib. Proph. Ep. Ded. 42 The 
Church of Rome which is the great dictatrix of dogmaticall 
resolutions. 1769 Hemthan IVks. (1838-43) X. ao6 A Dic- 
tatrix on the seas. 1848 Lyttoh Caxtons 1. 11. ix, Mrs. Prim- 
mins . . housekeeper, and tyrannical dictatrix of the whole 
establishment. 

Dictature (dikl^-liui). [ad, L. dictdtura the 
office of a Dictatou : see -uue. Cf. F. dictature 
(15th c. in Godef. Suppl.).] 

L = Dictatorship. 

I5S3 Grimalde Ciccrfs Offices it. (1558) 84 The other who 
in the dictature had been secretarie. 1605 Bacon Adv. 
Learn, t viL. § 39. 40 What Btrange resolution it was in 
Lucius bcylla, to resign his Dictature. 1640 G. Watts tr. 
Bacon's Adv. Learn. I'ref. 10 Autors, who have usurp't a 
kind of Dictature in Sciences, c 1810 L. H uht Blue-Stocking 
Aeve/s u. 15a, I can t see why love should await dear 
good Harriets dictature! 1867 Content*. Rev. VI. 41* 
A temporal dictature took the place of the former . . com- 
bination of the spiritual and temporal powers. 187s Brown. 
vsQ Aristofh. Afiol. 101 Choosing the role of few, but wise 
and good, Rather than mob-dictature. 
2. A collective body of dictators. 
1759 State Papers in Ann. Reg. 703/7 An imperial decree 
of commission was carried to the dictature against that reso- 
lution. 1855 M. Bridges Pop. Mod. Hist. 435 Nine indi- 
vidua Is were chosen out of it to form a Dictature. 
tDi'Ctery, Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. L. dicterium 
a witty saying, bon-mot, in sense associated with 
L. dictum , but in form like Gr. Uucrffpiov a place 
for showing, a pulpit.] A witty saying. 

163a Burton Anat. MO.rn.JL y. v. 580 In a publike 
auditory.. I did heap up all the dicteries I could against 
women, but now recant. 6 

Dictical, var. form of Deictical, Obs. 

Diction (di'kjan). [a. F. diction (12th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.), or ad. L. diction-em saying, diction, 
mode of expression ; in late h., a word ; n. of 
action from dietre to say. 

Apparently not in Eoglish Dictionaries before Johnson.] 

1 1. A word. Obs. 

154* Udall Erasm. Apofhth. 1. (1877) 136 Two sondrie 
wordes, albeit by reason of the figure called Synalephe. it 
seemeth in maner no more but one diction. 1549 Compi. 
Scot. Prol 17 The quhilkis culd nocht be translate in oure 
bcottis : langage, as . . pretours, tribuns, and mony vthir ro- 
maoe dictions. 163a Gaule Magastrom. Liva, Dictions, 

2'llables, letters, numbers. 1697 tr « Burgersdicins his 
oftcki. xxv. 99 In Dictions are first to be consider'd their 
etymology and Conjugation, and then their Synonymy 
and Homonymy, and Accept ion Words. 
t2 A phrase, locution, mode of speech. Obs. 
a . x66 ° Hammond Wks. I. 435 (R.) We are not wont to re- 
quire the dictions of the New Testament . . to be tryed by 
Attical heathen Greek writers. 1709 Steele Tatter No. 61 
P7 An easy Flow of Words, without being distracted (as 
we often are who read much) in the choice of Dictions and 
J hrases, 

1 3. Expression of ideas in words; speech: verbal 
description. Obs. 

(In Shakspere in an intentionally Euphuistic passage.) 

1581 SiONEy Apot. Poetrie (Arb.) 68 Now, for the out-side 
of it . . which is words, or . . Diction. 1602 Shaks. Ham. 
v. u. 123 Io make true diction of him, his semhlable is his 
mirror. 

4. The manner in which anything is expressed in 
words j choice or selection of words and phrases: 
wording; verbal style: a. of writings. 
JPP P. RVDB " Pref. (Globe) 496 The first beauty of 

I,nii P J¥ era cons,s i s ,n Miction, that is, in the choice of 
12? f? d h ? rmonv of numbers. 1709 Pote Let. to Crom- 
**'i?N*y t )t would be very kind in you to observe any 
?^, a ?T aCS m t f J) c 1 dlct,on or numbers {of my translation* 
JSr m 1« aoi Sir Thomas Bruwn.. 

was remarkably fond of Anglo-Latin diction. i8a 7 - 4 8 Hare 

™, Scr * Zil c: 873) 368 4" 05t a11 fanc y thc dict «<>" makes 
the poet. 1868 Stanley Westnu Abb. iii. 195 A grace and 

S a ^ ? r d,Ctl0n worth yof thescholarship'for which the 
If c 1 .'u- r ^ Was rcnown «J. '880 L. Stephen Pope iii. 69 
£*£v .1 S , Ki mpos ? bl t 10 mainta i" *h* the diction of 
poetry should be simply that of common life. 

D. of speech or oratory. 
m!Zm J ' ?^ S0N E fc& 5 Elocution l By which they always 
JVorcb to our Ideas, and the Stile to the Subject. 1750 
loZ^J'u 6 '? N , a 57 f 8 The celebraWorttor 7 r? 
TvSS^f i 01 ^ ^v W ^ ,85 5 Macauiav Hist. Eng. III. 134 
hffif 1 n Vfc Wlth hlS u<5uaJ f c " er &y of diction, invoked ort 
-w he . , 5 ngeEn S e of , heavc n »f the report was not 
I ^U ^ \T d .\ a confou , nded lie. 1886 Ruskin Prtrterita 

am ^n/3f m?thcr, : resoIv : cd thal 1 should ,ea "» absolute 
accuracy of diction and prccUion of accent in prose. 

Oictiona-rial, a. rare. [{.med.h.dictio'n4ri- 

urn Dictionary + -al I. 3.] Of, pertaining to, or 

characteristic of a dictionary; lexicographical. 



is'nbrP/hv ? hf\ M ? c ? t ' i 1752 ) P- vili ' & C W Object 
ll 5- lf - lhe ^ ain °f rcadin S is not broke through, 
as it »«> in the dictionarial and some other methods. 

t Dictiona-rian. Obs. rare. [f. as prec.+-AN.] 
I he maker of a dictionary; a lexicographer. 
1846 Wobcester cites Dr. Dawson. 

t Dictionarist. Obs. rare. U. next + -ist.1 
1 ne maker of a dictionary. 

1617 Collins Def. Bp Ely it vi. 23 8 One of the Diction- 
an^* aforenamed [viz. Bud^us, Crispinusl quotes the place. 
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pictionary (di-kjonaii). [ad. med.L. die- 
ttonarium or dictiondrius (sc. liber) lit. 'a repertory 
oidictibnes, phrases or words 1 (see Diction) in K. 
dictiomiaire (R. Estienne 1539), It dizionario, Sp. 
dicaonario.] 

1. A book dealing with thc individual words of 
a language (or certain specified classes of them\ 
so as to set forth their orthography, pronunciation, 
signification, and use, their synonyms, derivation, 
and history, or at least some of these facG : for 
convenience of reference, the words are arranged in 
some staled order, now, in most languages, alpha- 
betical ; and In larger dictionaries the information 
given is illustrated bv quotations from literature a 
a word-book, vocabulary, or lexicon. 

Dictionaries proper are of two kinds : those in which the 
meanings of the words of one language or dialect are given 
in another (or, in a polyglot dictionary, in two or more 
languages), and those in which the words of a language are 
treated and illustrated in this language itself. The former 
were the earlier. 

Dictiotiarius was used c 122% by Joannes de Garlandia, a 
native of England, as the title of a collection of Latin 
vocables, arranged according to their subjects, in sentences, 
for the use of learners ; e.g. 

' III horto magistri Johannis sunt herbe scilicet iste: salvia, 
petroselinum, dictamnus, ysopus, celidonia, feniculus, 
piret^r]um r columbina, rosa, lihum, et viola; et a latere 
cresat urtica, card u us, et saliunca. 1 

In the following century Peter Berchorius (died Paris, 
1362) wrote a Dtctionarium morale tttriuioue 7'estamentL 
consisting of moralizations on the chief words of the Vulgate 
5i r » U lr°u f $ } n A en ^ ' l P theology. In 1538 Sir Thomas 
Elyot published his Latin-English * Dictionary ' ; and in 
155O J. w »thak published § A shorte dictionane for yonge 
beginners in English and Latin, in which the words were 
arranged not alphabetically, but under subject-headings, e.g. 
the names of Byrdcs, Byrdes of the Water, Byrdes about 
the house, as cockes, hennes, etc.. "of Bees, Flies, and 
others, etc. In 15^ R. Estienne published his Dictionnire 
Francois- tattn. Dictionaries (so entitled) of English and 
various modern languages appeared in England from 1547 
onward ; in the 17th c. the name was gradually extended 
to works explaining English words, only 'hard words' 
being admitted into the earliest English Dictionaries. 

Vocabulary is now generally limited to a smaller and less 
comprehensive collection of words, or to a word-book of 
technical, or specific terms. Lexicon is the name usually 
given to dictionaries of Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac, 
Etniopic, aod some other literary languages. 

iSaJ Pilgr: Per/. (W. de W. >I5 3«) *33 And so Peter 
licrchanus in his dictionary desenbeth it. 1538 (title\ The 
Dictionary of syr Tbomas Eliot knyght. — Preface A ij 
bk. } About a yere passed 1 beganne a Dictionarie, declarynK 



„ ;v-n |^3cu 1 ucgtuiuca x^iciionanc, aeciar\'nK 
latine bv engbshe. 1547 Salessurv (title\ A Dictionarie 
m Englyshe and Welshe, moche necessary to all such 
Welshemen as will spedly lerne the Englyshe tongue. 1556 
\J miALs Shorte Dictionarie (1568) Colophon '. p Thusendeth 
{fwDjctionane. very necessary for children : compiled by J. 
Withals. a 1508 Ascham Schofem. (Arb.) 27 As the Grammer 
booke be euer in the Scholers hand, and also vsed of him, 
D ' c t»onarie, for euerie present vse. 1580 J. Baret 
{title\ An Alveane or Quadruple Dictionane, containing 
foure sundne tongues: namelie English, Latme. Greeke, 
and f re t nch - ?588 Marprel. Epist. (Arb.) 43 His Lordship 
of Winchester is a great Clarke, for he hath translated his 
Dictionarie, called Cofo]pers Dictionarie verbatim out of 
Robert Stephanus his Thesaurus, and ilfauored to, they 
say. 1598 Florio (title), A Worlde of Wordes, or most 
copious, and exact Dictionarie in Italian and English, 
collected by lohn Florio, c 1616 Webster Duchess o/Malji 
y. ii, A . . disease . . tbey call lycanthropia. Pes. What's that T 
I need a dictionary to't. 16*3 H. Cockeram (title), The 
English Dictionarie : or an Interpreter of hard English 
>Vords. 1656 T. Blount (title\ Glossographia or a Die- 
tionary Interpreting all such Hard Words .. as are now 
used in our refined English Tongue. 1665 Bovle Occas. 
S^' v, «"' 3«a A man must have .. leam'd an 

Hebrew Grammar, and tum'd over Buxtorfs, Schindler's, 
and other Dictionaries, tni N. Bailey (title), An Uni- 
versal Etymological English Dictionary. 1753 Fieldimc 
Amelia Wks. 1775 X. ia 9 All the major's words are not to 
be found in a dictionary, m Johnsom Dictionary Pre- 
face ? I have, notwithstanding this discouragement, at- 



DICTUM. 

(Here the eksential tense 'word-book' is tupplanted by 
the accidental one of 'reference book in alphabetical order* 
w^rd-looks.) ^Ptatetical arrangement used in modern 

1631 Massihcm Km/. .East I. ii, I have composed a die- 
Uonary, , n which He is instructed how, when, andto whom, 
lo be proud or homble. i 7 i» Aooisom Spect. No. 400 f i 
The uory . . which I have since found relaled in my historical 
dictionary ,8;i Moa L «v Voltaire (1886) iJ MinuS 
ought to be collected bv annalists, or in some Snri I of di^ 

v?"!? w cre one mig " 1 find them 81 nced - 

b. fig. A person or thing regarded as a reposi- 
tory of knowledge, convenient for consultation 

rJl 7 o 4 n£ OU5 ^• Nat A : Hi ^ (»77«) I- Pref. 7 A system may 
be. considered as a dictionary in the study of nature. i8« 
Emerson Addr., Amer SeU Wk*. (Bohn) 1 1. iS7 Life Is 
our dictionary. 1840 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. ,80 Burnet 
was eminent W quailed to be of use as afiving dictio,^ 
of Bntish affairs. t8o3 Sklous Trav. S. E. Africa v£ 
Mr. Edwards is a perfect walking dictionary concerning TH 
South r AW« CC SP ° rt travd * n lhc intc »Srof 

3. attrib. and Comb. } as dictionary English 
order .phraseology, word; dictionary- maker, -mak- 
ing, -writer, -writing; dictionary-tutored, adj. ; 
dictionary-monger, one who deals much with 
dictionaries; dictionary-proof a m , proof against 
the informing influence of a dictionary. 

163a J. Havward tr Biondis Eromena A iv, I would not 
.. be taken (or rather mistaken) for a Dietionary-tutred 
Linguist. 1668 Wilkins Real Char. Ded. A iii, This Work 
Of Dictionary-making, for the polishing of their I^aneuaee 
l 7 * 7 L?*r57 9. u/ f iver ,v - »»• Wks. 1883 XI. 3 « Writers of 
travels, like dictionary-makers, are sunk into oblivion by the 
weight and bulk of those who come last, and therefore lie 
u ppermost. r 74 a Aubuthhot & Pope, etc, Mote on Dunciad 
tv. 231 J he first ISuidasI a dictionary-writer, a collector of 
impertinent facts and barbarous words. 1759 Golosm. Polite 
Learn. 11, Dictionary writing was at that time much in 
fashion. 1806 Oracle in Spirit Pub. Jmls. ( 1 807) X. 43 The 
dictionary-monger in tbe Blind Bargain. 18x8 Miss 
Mitpord in 1 L'Estrange Z/X1870) II, a 7 After the fashion 
or certain die tionary- mongers who ring the changes upon 
two words. 1819 Storting Mag. V. ,« Grose, .was even 
dictionary.proof. 1830 Galt Lawrie T. vn. iiL (1849) 318 
Mlss Beeny was an endless woman with her dictionary 
phraseology. 1831 Cahlyle Sart. Res. 1. iv, He .. calls 
many things by their mere dictionary names. 1858 R. S 
Surtees Ask Mamma i. 1 His fine dictionary words and 
laboured expletives. 1880 Grant White E\>ery-Day Enr. 
100 Trying to speak dictionary English. 188s Freemam in 
Lonem. Mag. I. 97 Did anybody, even a diet ion a ry- maker, 
really fancy tbat the last three letters of 'neighbour' had 
ing in common with tbe last three letters of ' honour'? 



— . . u«*»c, uuiwiLusiauuin? mis aiscouragement, at- 
tempted a dictionary of the English language, which, while 
it was employed in the cultivation of every species of litera- 
ture, has itself been hitherto neglected. 1849 Lond. jfml 
12 May 149 Morrison mentions a dictionary in the Chinese 
language of 40,000 hieroglyphical characters, as having 
been compiled 1 100 years before Christ. 1857 Trench On 
some Deficiencies in our English Dictionaries 4 A Die- 
tiooary, according to tbat idea of it which seems to be alone 
capable of being logically maintained, is an inventory of the 
language. 1870 Emerson Soc. $ Solit., Books Wks. (Bohn) 
J 11 I Ne,thc r is a dictionary a bad book to read ..it is 
full of suggest ion, —the raw material of possible poems and 
histories. 1878 R. W. Dale Led. Preach, vi. i8x A die- 
tionary is not merely a home for living words ; it is a hospiLaJ 
for the sick ; it is a cemetery for the dead. 

+ b« fi& The vocabulary or whole list of words 
used or admitted by any one. Obs. 

IS79 Folke Heskim* Pari 58 If I may vse that tearme 
ynder correction of M. Heskins dictionarie. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. x. 41 Not only in the dictionary 
of man, but the subtiler vocabulary of Satan. 17x7 Swift 
Gnllwer ill. ii. Wks. 1883 XI. 197, 1 much enlarged my 
dictionary ; and when I went next to court, was able to 
understand many things the king spoke. 

2. By extension : A book of information or refer- 
ence on any subject or branch of knowledge, the 
items of which are arranged in alphabetical order ; 
an alphabetical encyclopedia : as a Dictionary of 
Architecture, Biopaphy, Geography, of the Bible, 
of Christian Antiquities, of Dates, etc. 
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Hence Dictionary leas a., withont a dictionary. 
1854 Eraser's Mag. L. 317 Battling, grammarless and 
dictionary less, with a work in a strange idiom. 

Dictionee*r. notue-wd. [f. Diction + -eer ; c f. 
auctiotuer.] One who makes it his business to criti- 
cize diction or style in language, (contemptuous.) 

1848 Tail's Mag XV. 557 Taking a high tone against ihe 
decision of the ' dictioneers' generally. 

tDi'ptitate, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. dictitdre to 
say often or emphatically, freq. of dicldre: see 
Dictate.] trans. To declare. 

1615 A. Stafford Heav. Dogge 44 No doubt the old man 
did dictitate thinges, the knowledge wherof would haue 
beautified all happy wits, 
f Di-ctour. Obs. rare - >. [a. Anglo-Fr. *diclour 
= OF. dicteor, diteor, author, dictator, arbiter :~L. 
dictdtor-em : see Dictator.] (?) A spokesman. 

?at4oo Morte Artk. 712 Syr Mordrede ..Salle be thy 
dictour, my dere, to doo whatte the lykes. 

II Dictum (di'kltfm). PI. dicta, dicluma. 
[L. dictum thing said, saying, word, f. diet -us, pa. 
pple. of dic2re to say.] A saying or utterance : 
sometimes nsed with emphasis upon the fact that 
it is a mere saying; but oftener with thc implica- 
tion of a formal pronouncement claiming or carry- 
ing some authonty. (In the latter case probably 
transferred from the legal nse in b.) 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Dictum (Lat.) a Word, a Say- 
l / n ?; a ^ r 2 v V b ; an 0rder or Command. 1787 SiaJ. Hawkins 
Li/e of Johnson 543 This dictum carries the more weight 
with it, as it comes from a man whose sentiments, respecting 
sectaries, may be inferred from the following passage. 1787 
Gentl. Mag Nov. 047/1 The above quoted sentence is a 
dictum of Johnsons after reading these several opinions. 
1809 Edin. Rev. XIV. 453 He concludes hh remarks, or 
rather dicta upon this topic, with the following passage. 
1831 Craig Led Drawing viL 365 We will not take for 
our guide the dictum of any professor in the art. 18*8 
Combe Const. Man ii. (1835) 66 The collective dicta of the 
highest minds illuminated by the greatest knowledge. 
186 x Court Life at Naples II. 148 His dictums were obt 
regarded with the same awe to which he had been used. 
1874 Helps Social Press. viiL 104, I will, .allow Milverton's 
dicta to pa*s unquestioned. 

b. In Law, An expression of opinion by a judge 
on matter of law, which is not the formal resolution 
or determination of a court* 

1776 Bcbrow Reports IV. 2294 He intimated that long 
contrary Usage ought to go a great way towards over- 
turning any old Dictum. 18*7 Jarman Powell's Devises 
II. 6a Against these authorities may be adduced the 
solitary dictum of Lord Rossi yn, who, in Walker v. 
Denne doubted whether there was any equity between the 
real and personal representatives. Ibid. 290 The doctrine 
appears to rest solely on the dicta of the Lords Commis- 
sioners.^ 1863 H. Cox Instil. 1. ix. 215 Tbe dicta of judges 
concerning privilece of Parliament have been very conflict- 
ing. 189a Law Jml. Notes of Cases XXVII. 4/2 The 
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TJICTYOGEN, 

statement in Maure v. Harrison that he is so entitled is a 
dictum only, and cannot be supported. 

C. A thing that is generally said ; a current 
saying ; a maxim or saw. 

1826 Syd. Smith Wks. (1852) II. 110/2 Of all false and 
foolish dicta, the most trite and the most absurd is that 
which asserts that the Judge is counsel for the prisoner. 
1848 Mill Pol. Econ. v. xi. § 5 The popular dictum, that 
people understand their own interests better . .than govern- 
ment does, or can be expected to do. 1859 — Liberty ii. 52 
The dictum that truth always triumphs. 187a Blackie 
Four Phases I. 36 The famous dictum that 'the natural 
state of man is a war of all men against all men/ 

f d. In old Logic, the statement in a modal pro- 
position. 

1697 tr. Bnrgersdicius his Logick 1. xxviii. 113 Modal 
Enunciation consists of a Dictum and Mood : The Dictum 
of which is as it were the Subject, and the Mood^ the Pre- 
dicate . . ' It is necessary that God be good ': that is, Denm 
esse bonttm ; the Dictum is, thai God be good' the Mode, 
Necessary. 

e. In some historical and other phrases : 

Dictum of Kenilworth, an award made in 1266 between 
King Henry HI and the barons who had taken arms against 
him. Did um of A ristotle, dictum de omni et (de) un tto \ . e. 
'concerning every and none', the name given by the School- 
men to the canon of direct syllogism, given by Aristotle 
(AeyOfiei' to Kara irarros Karr)yopti<r6at icat to koto, ft 77. 
6c oc, An. Pr. 1. i.) : see quots. Obiter diction l see Obiter. 

1670 Blount Law Diet s.v., Dictum de Kcnchvorth was 
an Edict or Award between Henry III and all those Barons 
..who had been in Armes against him. 1697 tr. Burgers* 
dia'/ts his Logick 11. viii. 32 If the Dictum of All and None 
be Paraph rastically propounded. ^ 2762 Hume Hist. Eng. 
(1763) I. 233 Knights and esquires, says the dictum of 
Kenelworth, who were robbers, if they have no land, shall 
pay the half of their goods. 1827 Whately Logic 38 The 
object ot Aristotle's dictum is precisely analogous. 1843 
Mill Logic l v. § 3 These views . . are the basis of the cele- 
brated dictum de omni et nnllo. 2864, Bowen Logic vii. 187 
The famous Dictum of Aristotle, usually called the Dictum 
de omnt et nnllo, that whatever is predicated (affirmed or 
denied) universally of any Class (i.e. of any whole), may be 
also predicated of any part of that Class. 

Dictyogen (drkti<?,d:$en, dikUr^d^en). Hot. [f. 
Gr. dUrvo-v net + -yevrjs born, produced: see -gen l. 
Formed to match Endogen, Exogen, and other 
terms of the same classification.] 

The name applied by Lindley to those plants 
which have a monocotyledonous embryo, and re- 
ticulated leaf-veins (in the latter respect resembling 
the Dicotyledons). 

1846 Lindley Vcg. Kingdom 4 The separation by me of 
Endogens into 1. Endogens proper, and 2. Dictyogens. 
1855 — in Cin. Sc., Botany 184 Dictyogens are Endogens, 
but with the peculiarity that the root is exactly like Exogens 
without concentric circles, and the leaves fall off the stem 
by a clean fracture, just as in that class. 1857 Berkeley 
Cryptog. Bot. § 39. 52 Dictyogens are supposed to approach 
Exogens in their leaves and in the arrangement of their 
tissues, but their embryo and the development of their wood 
are distinctly monocotyledonous. i860 T. Darby Bot. 
Southern States 600 Dictyogens, monocotyledonouj plants, 
with net-veined leaves, as smilax and trilltum. 

Hence Dictyo'gfenous a., belonging to this group 
of plants. 

'Dicyan-, dicyano-. Chem. [f. Di-2 + 
Cyan(o-.] Combined with two equivalents of the 
radical cyanogen, CN, replacing two of hydrogen, 
chlorine, etc. (See Cyan- 2.) 

Dicyanide (daisaranaid). Chan* [f. Di- 2 + 
Cyanide.] A compound containing two equiva- 
lents of cyanogen (CN) united to an element or 
dyad radical, as mercuric dicyanide Hg (CN) a . 

1863-72 Watts Diet. Chem. 11. 221 Dicyanide and tricy- 
anide of iron have not yet been obtained in very definite form. 

Dicya'nogen. Chem. See Di- 2 and Cyano- 
gen. Cyanogen in the free form. 

Dicycle (dai-sik'l). [f. Di-2 + Gr. kvkKos wheel, 
Cycle. (A more regularly formed word than the 
hybrid bicycle:] The name given to a form of 
velocipede in which the two wheels are parallel to 
each other, instead of being in the same line as in 
a bicycle. 

[1870 Belgravia Feb. 441 Bicycle should be either <rVcycle 

' -.« r b V?J. a '} l88 7 c y cL ToHr - ctnb Gaz - J ari - 14/1 They 
will exhibit, .a new tricycle, a new bicycle, and a dicycle on 
the lines of the * Otto/ 189a CycL Tour. Club Handbk. 49 
' Otto ' and other Dicycle s, same rate as Tricycles. 

Hence Dixyclist, one who rides a dicycle. 

1887 Bicycling News 22 June 245/1. 

Dicynodont (daisi'n^nt), sK and a. Palxont. 
[mod. f. Gr. 81- two + kw- dog + 68our- tooth.] A 
fossil reptile characterized by the absence of all 
teeth except two long canines in the upper jaw. 
b. adj. Having this character. 

The typjeat genus is Dicynodon, order Dicynodontia. 

1854 Owkn in Circ. Sc. (C1865) II. 97/2, I have called 
them ' Dicynodonts from their dentition being reduced to 
one long and large canine tooth on each side of the upper 
jaw. 1876 Pace Adv. Text-Bk. Geol. xvi. 2g2 The Dicyno- 
dont reptiles from the red sandstones of South Africa. 

Hence Bicynodo'ntiau a. 

, 2873 Huxley Critiques <$■ Addresses ix. 223 The supposi- 
tion that the Dinosaurian, Crocodilian, Dicynodontian, and 
Plesiosaurian types were suddenly created at the end of the 
Permian epoch may be dismissed. 2875 Blake Zool. 162 
The evidences of this most singular dicynodontian family 
of reptiles have hitherto been found only in South Africa. 
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Did, past tense of Do v., q.v. 

II Didache (di'dak*)- English form of Gr. 6V 
baxrj teaching, first word of the title At$ax?i rwv 
StvfcKa &vo(jt6\<uv Teaching of the twelve apostles, 
the name of a Christian treatise of the beginning of 
the second century. Hence Di'dacliist, Didaclio*- 
grapher, the writer or compiler of the Didache. 

2885 Schaff in yml. Soc. Bibl. Lit. June & Dec. 3 The 
great interest and significance of the Didache consists in 
filling the gap between the Apostolic age and the Church of 
the second century. Ibid. 6 The Didachographer seems also 
to have some slight acquaintance with Luke and Acts and 
some epistles of Paul. 2888 Dublin Rev. Jan. 141 This would 
give about a.d, 220, as the latest date at which the Didache 
cou Id have been published. 1892 F. H. Chas e fiord's Prayer 
in Early Church, Against this correction either of the text of 
the Didache or of the Didachist's report of his original. 

Didactic (didae'ktik), a. and sb. [mod. ad. Gr. 
hihatcriK-6s apt at teaching, f. hih&atcuv to teach. 
Cf. Y.didactique (1554 in Hatz.-Darm.)] 

A. adj. Having the character or manner of a 
teacher or instructor; characterized by giving in- 
struction ; having the giving of instruction as its 
aim or object; instructive, preceptive. 

1658 R. Franck North. Mem. (2821) 54 Must I be didac- 
tick to initiate this art? 2662 Worthington To Hart lib 
xyi. (T.), Finding in himself a great promptness in such 
didactic work. 1756 1 J. Warton Ess. Pope (2782) 1. iu. 201 
A poem of that species, for which our author s genius was 
particularly turned, the didactic and the moral. 2834 Dibdin 
Libr. Com}. 682 The dullest of all possible didactic, and 
moral poetry. 2830 Mackintosh Eth. Philos. Wks. 1846 
I. 59 A permanent foundation of his [Hobbes'l fame remains 
in his admirable style, which seems to be the very perfec- 
tion of didactic language. 2878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 230 
Polybius , .is too didactic — seldom adorning a tale but always 
ready to point a moral. 2878 K. W. Dale Led. Preach. 
viii. (ed. 2) 226, I do not mean that sermons addressed to 
Christian people should be simply didactic. 

absol. 2754 A. MuaPHV Grays-Inn Jrnl. No. 90 r 6 Both 
[Eloquence and Poetry] . . have occasionally strengthened 
themselves with Insertions of the Didactic 

B. sb. +1. A didactic author or treatise. Obs. 
2644 Milton Educ. Wks. (1847) 98/2 To search what many 

modern Tanuas and Didactics . . have projected, my inclina- 
tion leads me not. 2835 South ey Doctor III. 262 Acknow- 
ledged in the oldest didactics upon this subject. 
2. Didactics [see -ics] : The science or art 
of teaching. 

2846 Worcester cites Biblical Repos. 2856 Mrs. Brown- 
ino Aur. Leigh 1. Poems 2800 VI. 38 Didactics, driven 
Against the heels of what the master said. 2860 Emerson 
Cond. Life, Cousid. Wks. (Bohn) II. 412 Life is rather 
a subject of wonder, than of didactics. 2882 J. G. Fitch 
Led. Teach. iL 36 The art of teaching, or Didactics as we 
may for convenience call it, falls under two heads. 

Dida'ctical, a. rare. [f. as prec. + -al.] Of 
instructive nature or tendency ; = Didactic. 

1604 R. Cawdrey Table Alph., Didadicall, full of doctrine 
or instruction. 2649^ Roberts Clavis Bibl. 382 Amongst the 
Didacticall or Doe tri nail Books. 2722 J. Greenwood Eng. 
Gram. 255 Never any man labour'd more at the didactical 
Art, or the Art of teaching than he did. 

Hence DidacticaTity, didactic quality. 

1827 Cahlyle Misc. (1872) I. 230 For a like reason of di- 
dacticality. .Wicland could afTect me nothing. 

Didactically (didsrktikali), adv. [f. Didac- 
tical + -ly 2 .] In a didactic manner ; in the form 
or with the purpose of giving instruction. 

a 2626 Bp. Andrewes Answ. Cdl. Perron 50 (L.) Books of 
the Fathers, written dogmatically or didactically. 282a~s6 
De Quincey Confess (1862) 226, 1 will give it not didactically 
but wrapped up. 2868 Gladstone yuv. Mundixi. (2870) 436 
He might have done this didactically, or by way of narrative. 

Didactician (didsektHan). [f. Didactic + 
-ian : cf, taclician, etc.] One who follows a di- 
dactic method, a didactic writer ; one who writes 
with the aim of instructing. 

2875 Stedman Victorian Poets (2887) 200 He [M. Arnold] 
thus becomes a better prose-writer thao a mere didactician 
ever could be. 

Didacticism (didarktisiz'm). [f. Didactic 
a. + - ism.] The practice or quality of being di- 
dactic or aiming at the conveyance of instruction. 

2842 Carlylr in Froude Life in Loud. (2884) I. viii. 223 
Harriet Martineau full of didacticism, a 2849 Por Long* 
fellow Wks. 2864 III. 365 Didacticism is the prevalent tone 
of his song. 2888 Spectator 28 July 1036/1 The hardly 
veiled didacticism of novels like those of Miss Edgcworth. 

Didacticity (didaekti-siti). rare- 1 , [f. Di- 
dactic a. + -ity.] Didactic quality. 

2827-48 Hare Guesses Ser. 11. (1874) 362 The German pro- 
fessors, of whose uninterrupted didacticity their literature 
bears too many marks. 

Didactive (didaektiv), a. [irreg. f. Gr. 6V 
SatcT'OS taught, or that can be taught + -ive : after 
words from L. like act- ive.] —Didactic. 

2712 Shaftesb. Charac .(1737) I. 258 The way of form and 
method, the didactive or preceptive manner. 2768 Misc. in 
Ann. Reg. 268/2 Either drily didactive. .or triflingly volatile. 
2821 Blackw. Mag. X. 330 So enchanted was the didactive 
muse with the verses. 1821 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Old <$• New 
Schm..He is under the restraint of a formal or didactive 
hypocrisy in company, as a clergyman is under a moral one. 

Didactyl, -yle (daidarktil), a. Zool. [f.Di- 2 

+ Gr. buKTv\-os finger : cf. Gr. Sifid/fTvA-os of two 
fingers.] Having two fingers, toes, or claws. 

2819 G. Samouelle Entomol. Compend. 157 Didactylc 
claws. 2826 Kirby & Sr. Entomol. (1828) 111. xxx v. 676 The 
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generality of insects have a didactyle or tridactyle hand or 
foot. 283* Dana Crust, r. 600 This last pair [of legs] being 
didactyle. 2854 Owen in Circ. Sc. (c 1865) 11. 74/2 The 
toes in the didactyle ostrich have respectively four and live 
phalanges. 2886 A. Winchell Walks in Geol. Fietd 256 
The bovine foot, .its didactyl structure. 

Didactylous (daidse ktibs), a. Zool. [f. as 
prec. + -ousj =prcc. 

28a8 in Webster. 2870 Rolleston A nim. Life Introd. 51 
The foot is reduced to the didactylous condition. 2875 
Blake Zool. 297 The palps are large, terminated by a di- 
dactylous hand, or chela. 

Didal(l, obs. ff. Didle. 

Didapper (dardse paa). Forms : 5 dydoppar, 

6- 7 dydopper, 7 didopper, dydapper, dy-dap- 
per, 6-9 diedapper, 6- didapper. [A reduced 
form of Dive-dapper, in same sense.] % 

1. A small diving water-fowl ; =Dabchick. 

c 2440 Protnp. Parv. 1 21/1 Dydoppar, \vatyr byrde. 2565- 
73 Cooper Thesaurus, Collimbris, the birde called aDouker, 
or Didapper. 2592 Percivall Sp. Did., Somorgnjo, duck- 
ing, diuing, a diedapper. 1592 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. v. 
775 The nimble Teal, the Mallard strong in flight, The 
Di-dapper, the Plover and the Snight. 2622 Burton Anat. 
Mel. 1. ii. 11. i. (1651) 67 AH fenny Fowl, .as Ducks . . Didap- 
pers, Waterhens. 2699 R. L'Estrange Colloq. Erasm. (2711) 
iz One while up, and another while down, like a Didapper. 
2837 Wheelwright tr. Aristophanes \l. 142 Daws, chickens, 
coots, wrens, ducks and didappers. 2885 Swainson Prov. 
Names Birds 226 From its diving propensities this bird 
[little grebe] is called Diver (Renfrew) ; Diedapper (Dorset, 
Hants, Norfolk); Divedapper, or Divedop (Lincolnshire); 
Divy duck (Norfolk) ; Dive an* dop (Norfolk). 

2. Applied ludicrously to a person, 

2589 Papfe iv. Hatchet 3 Such dydoppers must be taken 
vp, els theile not stick to check the king. 262a R. Carpen- 
ter Soules Sent. 20 Thou art a Didapper peering vp and 
downe in a moment. 2727 Pope, etc Art Sinking 83 The 
didappers are authors, that keep themselves long out ofsight, 
under water, and come up now and then, where you least 
expected them. 2852 Colton Lacon I. 163 Wilkes was one 
of those didappers, whom, if you had stripped naked, and 
thrown over Westminster bridge, you might have met on 
the very next day, with . . a laced coat upon his back, and 
money in his pocket. 

Didascalic (did&skae'lik), a. [ad. L. didas- 
calic us, a, Gr. 5i5a(r«aAi/c<5s fit for teaching, in- 
structive, f. hih&aKakos teacher, f. h&acKtiv to teach.] 
Of the nature of a teacher or of instruction ; didac- 
tic ; pertaining to a teacher. Hence Didasca'lics 
sb. pi. : — Didactics. 

2609 R. Barnerd Faithf. Sheph. 42 This of some is called 
the Didascalike or Doetrinall part of a Sermon. 2638 A. Sym- 
soNin SpurgeonTVimf. Dav. Ps. xxxii. II. 94 This is a Didas- 
calic Psalm, wherein David teacheth sinners to repent by his 
doctrine. 2728 Prior Solomon Pref., Under what species it 
may be comprehended, whether didascalic or heroic, I leave 
10 the judgment of the critics. 2823 T. Busby {title), 
Lucretius' Nature of Things, a Didascalic Poem. 1833 
Lytton England $ Eng. iy.^ iv, They have no toleration 
for the didascalic affectations in which academicians delight. 
1866 Elgin Sf Cathedral Guide 1. 110 The didascalic power 
of the drama. 

So Dida'scalar a., of or pertaining to a teacher, 
didactic ; nonce-wd. 

a 1846 Worcester cites Bulwer for Didascalar. a 2873 
Lytton Ken. Chillingly ix, Give off chaffing. .said Bob, 
lowering the didascular intonations of his voice. 

Did a" scaly. Gr. Anliq. [mod. ad. Gr. 810a- 
OKakia instruction, teaching ; in pi. as in quot. 
So mod.F. didascalie."} In //. The Catalogues of 
the ancient Greek Dramas, with their writers, dates, 
etc., such as were compiled by Aristotle and others. 

2831 T. L. Peacock Crotchet Castle vi. ^1887) 79 Did not 
they give to melopoeia, ehoregraphy, and the sundry forms 
of didascalies [printed -ics], the precedence of all other 
matters, civil and military? 1849 Grotk Greece 11. Ixvii. 
(1862) VI. 26 The first, second and third [tetralogies] are 
specified in the Didaskalies or Theatrical Records. 

Didder (di-daj), v. Now only dial. Forms: 
4 diddir, 5 didir, dyder, dedir, -ur, 6 dydder, 

7- didder. See also Ditheb. [Found in the 
14th c. related to Dadder and Dodder ; the form 
in all being frequentative as in toller, flutter, etc. 

It is not certain whether they belong to an ablaut stem 
did } dad, dod (dud), or whether they are entirely onomato- 
poeic, didder e.g. being a natural imitation of tremulous 
motion, and dadder, dudder x dodder, variations expressing 
clumsier or heavier forms of it. Didder is chiefly northern ; 
Dither, which appears later, is also midl. and southern, the 
iher arising out of -der as in father, mother^ hither, etc.] 
inlr. To tremble, quake, shake, shiver. 
c 2375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Johannes 064 Cald [fr/'gus] . . pat 
makis wrechis ful chel to diddir. c 2420 Avow.Arth. xxv, 
Dyntus gerut him to dedur. ^2440 York Myst. xxviii. 2 
Myflesshe dyderis & daris for doute of my dede. 1:2460 
Townelcy Myst. (Surtees) 28, 1 dase and I dedir For ferd 
of that taylle. c 1550 Hye Way to Spy t til Hons 2 1 8 in Hail. 
E. P. P. IV. 28 Boyes, gyrles, and luskysh strong knaues, 
Dydderyng and dadderyng, leaning on their staues. a 1693 
Urquhart Rabelais 111. xx. 167 Diddering and shivering his 
Chaps, as Apes use to do. 2783 A ins worth Lat. Diet. 
(Morell)t, To didder (shiver with cold>, algeo. 2790 Mrs. 
Wheeler Westmld. Dial. (1821) 34, I quite didderd for 
fear. 2869 Lonsdale Gloss., Didder, to shiver, to tremble. 
Hence Di*ddering vbl. sb. and ///. a. 
c 2440 Promp. Patv. 221/1 Dyderynge for co\de,frigitus. 
1687 A. Lovell tr. Bergerons Com. Hist. i. 28 By his ex- 
traordinary chattering and diddering, one half of his Teeth 
I dropt out. 2785 Hutton Bran New Wark (E. D. S.) 347 
( Her.knocking knees, and diddering teeth melted my heart. 
: 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Didderin'-girse, quaking grass. 
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Diddest, rare f. didst* 2nd sing. pa. t. of Do v. 

Diddle (drd'l), v. 1 colloq. or dial. [app. a 
parallel form to Diddeb, the formative suffixes -US 
and -£ii being somewhat akin in their force, though 
the former is more strictly diminutival. Cf. Daddle, 
Da idle; there are evident analogies both of form 
and sense between didder, dadder f diddle, daddle.] 

f 1. if dr. To walk unsteadily, as a child ; to 
toddle; » Daddle. Obs. 

163a Quarles Dru. Fancies 1. i*. (1660) 3 And when his 
forward strength began to hloom, To see him diddle up and 
down the Room I 

2. intr. To move from side to side by jerks ; to 
shake, quiver, 

1786 Burns Ep. to Major Logan Hi, Hale be your heart, 
hale be your fiddle ; Lang may your elbuck jink and diddle. 
a 1810 Tannaihll Poems (1846) 60 You . . wi' your clarion, 
flute, an' fiddle, Will gar their southern heart strings diddle. 
1835 D. Webster in Harp Ren/ravsh. Ser. 11. (1873) J $4 
Wi fiddling and diddling and dancing The house was in 
perfect uproar. 

3. trans. To jerk from side to side. 

1803 Stevenson Catriona 173 A fiddler diddling his elbock 
at the chimney side. 

Diddle, #. 2 t a PP* onomatopoeic, representing 
the effect of singing, without uttering connected 
words. Dialectally dcedle and doodle are used 
in a similar sense.] trans. To sing without 
distinct utterance of words. 

1706 E. Ward Hud. Rediv. I. vt. 3 So all sung diff'rent 
Tunes and Graces, Such as tbey us'd to lull and diddle To 
frow.ird Infants in the Cradle. 

Diddle drd'l), f.3 colloq. [A recent word, cf 
obscure origin. 

It is possible that sense x was transferred from Diddle r\ l , 
and was the source of the name Diddler, and that sense 2 
was a back-formation from that word. Sense a might how- 
ever, as far as form and meaning go, be related to OE. 
didrian, dydrian to deceive, delude (cf. what is said of the 
suffixes -er and 4c, under Diddle v.'); but there is an in- 
terval of eight or nine centuries between the known occur- 
rences of the words. It is worthy of note atso that doodle 
occurs in the sense ' to befool ', and that doodle sb. ' simple- 
ton, noodle * goes back to c 1600.I 

1. ' To waste time in the merest trifling 1 (Forby 
01825). Hence To diddle away, to trifle away 
(time), to waste in a trifling manner. 

1 8*6 Scott Jrnl. (r8oo) I. 250 A day diddled away, and 
nothing to show for it I 1819 \ Ibid. 17 Feb., I was at the 
Court, where there was little to do, but it diddled away 
my time till two. 

2. trans, a. To cheat or swindle; to victimize; 
to ' do\ b. To do for, undo, ruin ; to kill. 

1806 Surr Winter in Loud. II. 127 That flashy captain . . 
may lay alt London under contribution, .but he can't diddle 
me. 1809 European Mag. LX. *9 We shall soon find our- 
selves completely diddled and undone. 1810 W. B. Rhodes 
Bomb. Fur. iv. (1822) 2a O F us bos, Fusbos, I am diddled 
quite [tie dies]. 1817 Lady Granville Letters^ (1894) T. 
hi He. .exclaimed, ' Then you are diddted ! ' Think of the 
effect of this slang upon incroyable ears I 18*3 Byron Juan 
xi. xvii, Poor Tom was . . Full flash, all fancy, until fairly 
diddled. 1839 Marryat F. Mi Id may xvii, I suppose we 
diddled at least a hundred men. 1859 Sala Tw. round 
Ciock (1861) 145 The labourer . . invariably finds himself at 
the end of the week victimised, or ; to use a more expressive, 
though not so genteel a term, diddled, to a heart-rending 
extent. 1879 Public Opinion 12 July 4a He may diddle his 
tradesmen. 

b. To diddle out of: to do out of, swindle out of. 

i8»9 Scott Jrnl. 37 Mar., 1 am diddled out of a day all 
the same. 1833 Lamb Lett. (1888) 1 1. 285 What a cheap book 
is the last Hogarth you sent me I I am pleased now that 
Hunt diddled me out of the old one. «886 A. Griffiths 
Pauper Peer i, You were robbed, euchred, diddled out of 
fifty thousand pounds. 

Hence Di'ddling vbl. sb. and a. 

a 1 849 Poe Diddling Wks. 1864 IV. a68 Diddling, rightly 
considered, is a compound, of which the ingredients are 
minuteness, interest, perseverance, ingenuity, audacity, non- 
chalance, originality, impertinence and grin. 1894 Westm. 
Gax. 10 May a/3 No Interference with the Diddling of the 
.Public 

Di ddle, -^, slang nnd vulgar. [Three different 
words : cf. prec. vhs.] 

1. The sound of the fiddle ; cf. next. 

1806 J. Train Poet. Reveries (Tarn.), In their ears it is a 
diddle Like the sounding of a fiddle. 

2. A swindle, a deception. 

1885 Punch 5 Sept. xxo (Farmer) And something whispered 
me— in diction chaste— It's all a diddle 1 

3. A slang name for gin, and in U.S. for liquor 
generally. Hence diddle-cove (slang), a keeper 
of a gin or spirit shop. 

c 1700 Street Robberies Considered, Diddle, Geneva. 1725 
Airw Cant Diet., Diddle, the Cant Word for Geneva. 1858 
Mayhew Paved with Gold in. i. 252 (Farmer) And there's 
a first-rate 'diddle-cove ' keeps a gin-shop there. 

Diddle- in comb. [Connected with Diddle 
fl. 1 , Diddle»daddle, ' stuff and nonsense', 

'fiddle-faddle': cf. tittle-tattle. Diddle-dee, a 
name for the shrub Kmpetmm rubmm in the 
Falkland Islands. Diddle-diddle, used to denote 
the sound of a fiddle, or the action of playing it. 
Diddledum (in 6 -dome), used contemptuously 
for, or in reference to, something trifling. 

'5*3 Skelton Garl. Laurel 741 What blunderar is yonder, 
that playth didil diddil He fyndith fals mesuris out of his 
fotidc fiddil!. 1599 Breton Drcamc Strange Effects 17 
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When thou findest a foole for thy diet, feede him with a Di;.h 
of Diddledomes, for I have done with thee. ex(rjQ{title 0/ 
song), 'Diddle-diddle, or the kind country lovers.' 1778 
Mao. D'Arrlav Diary Sept., Mrs. Thrale. Come, let us 
have done now with nil this diddle-daddle. 1797 Canning, 
etc. in Anti-Jacobin No. 5. 19 Reason, philosophy, * fiddle- 
dum diddledum '. 18. . Nursery RitneAizy 1 diddle diddle f 
The cat and the fiddle. 1847 Sir J. C. Ross Voy. S. Seas II. 
249 A roaring fire of 'diddle-dee ready to cook our supper. 
1893 Times 37 May 14/1 The open country [ Falkland Islands] 
is clothed with snort scrub called diddle-dee (Empetrum 
rubrumX " 

Diddler (drdlw). [Of obscure origin. 

Found first in the name of 'Jeremy Diddler', the chief 
character in Kenney*s farce, * Raising the Wind ', brought 
out in 1803. The name was of course intended to be con- 
temptuous and ludicrous, and it seems probable that it was 
formed on Diddle r>J sense 1, or on the first element of the 
earlier diddle-daddle, diddle dum (see Diddle-) ; it is also 
probable that Jeremy Diddler's characteristic methods of 
'raising the wind', by continually borrowing small sums 
which he does not pay back, and otherwise sponging upon 
people, gave rise to the current sense of the verbjDmoLE 
rv sense 2 , of which 'diddler' is now naturally viewed as 
the Bgent.noun.] 

A mean swindler or cheat ; one who diddles people 
out of what belongs to Ihem. 

1803 J. Kennev Raising Wimt x. i, in Inchbald's Colt. 
Farces {18x5) 1. 1 13 Oh, it's Mr. Diddler trying to joke him- 
self into credit at the har. Ibid. 114. I wasn't born two 
hundred miles north of Lunnun, to be done by Mr. Diddler, 
I know.^ Ibid. 1 16 ^Diddler loquitur] This it is to carry on 
trade without a capital. # Once 1 paid oty way . . but thou 
art now, Jerry Diddler, little better than a vagabond, a 1849 
Poe Diddling Wks. 1864 IV. 268 Your diddler is guided by 
self- interest. 1863 Holland Lett. Joneses iii. 48, I think 
you are a diddler and a make-believe. 

Bide, obs. f. Deed, died (see Die v.), did (sec 
Do v.). 

tDi-decabedral, a. Crystal. Obs. [f. F. 
didtcaedrc (Haiiy) + -Ah: see Di- pref* 1.] 
Having the form of a ten-sided prism with five- 
sided hases, making twenty faces in all. 

1805-17 R. Jameson Char. Min.(ed. 3) 304 Di-decahedral 
felspar. 

Didelphian (daide-lfian\ a. Z00L [f. mod.L. 
Didelphia (F. Didelphes, Cuvier 1795), f. Gr. 2t-, 
Di- 2 twice + $c\<pvs womb ; see -an.] Belonging 
to The subclass Didelphia of the class Mammalia, 
characterized by a double uterus and vagina, and 
comprising the single order of Marsupials. So 
Dide'lpnio, Didelphine, DideTphons adjs., in 
same sense; Dldelph, Didelphid, an animal of 
the subclass Didelphia, or of the family Didelphidx 
(opossums) ; Dide lphold a., double, as the uterus 
in the Didelphia. 

1847 ANSTEO^«<r. World ix. 197 Insectivorous didetpbine 
animals like the opossum. 1847 Craig, Didelplioid. [1851 
Richardson Geol. viiL 314 Ihe didelphia have special 
bones, called Marsupial, for supporting the pouch.] 187a 
Mivart Etem. Anat. 17 Didelpnous mammals. 

Didimist: see Didymist. 

Didine (dai'doin), a. Zool. [f. mod.L. didus 
the dodo + -ine.] Belonging to the family Dididx 
of birds, akin to the dodo. 

1885 C. F. Holder Marvels A nim. Life 158 On the island 
of Rodriguez lived a didine bird, the Pezcphaps solitarius 
of I ,eguat. 

Di-ditrrnal, a. [f. Di- 2 twice + Diurnal.] 
Occurring twice a day. 

1854 Woodwabo Mollusca {1856) 32 Some water»brcathers 
require only . . a di-diurnal visit from the tide. 

Didle (dai'dV, sb. local. Also 5-8 didal;l, 9 
dydle. [Derivation unascertained : see the vb.] 
A sharp triangular spade, used for clearing ont 
ditches and water-courses ; also a metal scoop or 
dredge fixed to the end of a, long pole, used for 
a similar purpose. Hence Didle-man, a didler. 

1400 Chamberl. Acc. in Kirkpatrick Relig. Orders Nor. 
wich (1845) 316 Paid to the didalmen and other labourers, for 
carrying the muck out of the said ditch [of Norwich Castle]. 
1573 Tusskr Husb.(iSjS) 38 A didall and crome for drain- 
ing of ditches. 1688 R. Holme A rmoury 111. 244/1 A Didall 
and Crome to drain Ditches. 1710 Hilman Tusser Redi- 
vivas, Didal, a triangular spade, as sharp as a knife, ex- 
cellent to bank ditches, where the earth is light and pestered 
with a sedgy weed. 1787 in Grose Provinc. Gloss. 1883 
G. C. Davies Norfolk Broads xx. (1884) 148 We have ice 
' dydles '. They are large nets made of wire, at the end of 
a pole, with which we can scoop the broken pieces of 
ice up. 

Didle (dai'd'l),?. local. Also dydle. [Cf. prec. 

A suggestion is that didle is worn down from dike-delve.] 

a. trans. To clean out the bed of (a river or 
ditch), b. intr. To work with a didle or didling 
scoop. Hence Dialing vbl. sb., Dl'dler. 

1803 W. Taylor in Robberds Mw. 1. 471 The older the- 
ology of the reformers is so gone by. . that I should despair 
of the patience to didle in their mud for pearl-muscles. 
a 1825 Fobbv Voc. E. Anglia, Didle, to clean the bottom 
of a river. 1835 Municip. Corp. 1st Rept. App. tv. 3465 The 
Surveyor of Didlers [of Norwich} superintends the persons 
employed in cleansing the river. 184a Ann. Reg. 195 
Messrs. Culley and Cossey lately built a didling boaL 1863 
Morton Cycl. Agric. Gloss., Didle (Norf., Suff.\ to clean 
the bottom of a river with a didling scoop. 1865 W. White 
East. Eng. 1. 81, I.. saw only a man wno appeared to be 
hoeing the river bottom. He. .was the dydler. 1883 G. C. 
Davies Norfolk Broads xv. (1884) nsr The dvkes are kept 
clear, and the channel of the river deepened, by *dydling '. 
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. . At the end of a lung oole Is a metal scoop, In the shape 
of a ring, with a network .. attached. This is plunged into 
the river, and scraped along the bottom to the side, where it 
is lifted out and the semi-liquid mud poured on to the xond. 
Ibid, xvii, 134 The reach had been dydled out. 

+ Di do K Oh. [Skeat suggests 'a lale of Dido', 
an old story.] ? An old slory, a thrice-told tale. 

1377 Lancl. P. PI. B. xiii. 1711 4 It is but a dido', quod 
l»is doctour, 'a dynoures tale '. [C. lias the v.rr. a dyao, a 
dico, a dede, abido.] 

Dido 2 (dal'dtf). U.S. slang. [Origin uncertain.] 
A prank, a caper ; a disturbance, ' row*, 4 shindy' ; 
esp. in phr. to cut {up) didoes. 

1843-4 H ALiauaTON Sam Stick in Eng. (Bartlctt), 
Them Italian singers recitin' their jabber., and cutttn* 
didoes at a private concert. 1851 New York Tribune 
10 Apr. (Farmer Amer.\ We should have had just the same 
didoes cut up by the chivalry. 1869 Mrs. Stow a Oldtown 
Folks 106 They will be a consultin' together, and cuttin' up 
didos. 1893 Q. [Couch] Detectable Duchy 371 SVhat a dido 
he do kick up, to be sure. 

t Di-do:decahe dral, a. Crystal. Obs. [f.F. 
didodteaidre (Haiiy) + -al : see Di- fref* 1.] 
Having the form of a twelve-sided pnsm, with 
six planes in each base, or twenty- four faces in all. 

1805-17 R. Jameson Char. Min. (ed. 3)^204 Di-dodecahe- 
Jral asparagus-stone ..is a six-sided prism, truncated on 
the lateral edges, and acuminated on the extremities with 
six planes. 

Didonia (ddid^a-nia). Math. [From the story 
of Dido, who bargained for as much land as could 
be covered with a hide, and cut the hide into a 
long narrow strip so as to inclose a large space.] 
(Sec quot.) Hence Dldonlan a. 

1873 Tait Quaternions (ed. 2) 191 If we give the name of 
' Didonia' to the curve. ; which, on a given surface and with 
a given perimeter, contains the greatest area, then for such 
a Didonian curve [etc.). 

Didopper, obs. form of Didapper, dabchick. 

Didrachm ^dardrsem). Also 6 didragme, 
didramme, 6-7 didrachme, didram. [ad. L. 
didrachma or didrachmon y Gr. lihpax^v a double 
drachma ; f. to-, Di- 2 + 3/«xa"7 Drachma. Cf. 
mod.F. didrachme.'] An ancient Greek silver coin, 
of the value of two drachmce : see Drachma. 

1548 Udall, etc., Erasm. Par. Matt, xvii 94 Doth your 
master (quoth they) pay a Didram for trybute? 158a N. T. 
(Khem.) Matt. xvii. 24 Your maister doth he not pay the 
didrachmes? 1649 J^R. Taylor Gt. Excmp. ill. xiy. 45 
A Side or didrachme the fourth part of an ounce of Silver. 
1656 Ulount Glosiogr., Didram . . an ancient coyn . . of our 
money, it values 15^. 1807 Robinson Archxot. Gr.rca v. 
xxvi. 55a, 2 drachmae or didrachm = 1 s. ikd. 1879 H. Phillu's 
Notes Coins 8 A didrachm of Yelia in Lucania presents on 
the reverse a lion destroying a stag. 

Didrachmal (daidravkmal), a. [f. prec. + -AL.] 
Of the weight of two drachma?: applied to the 
stater, a gold coin. 

1771 Rapek in Phil. Trans. LXT. 466 The didracbmal 
gold of Philip and Alexander is about 4 grains heavier than 
our guinea. 

Didst, 2nd sing. pa. t. of Do v. 

t Didu'ce, v. Obs. [ad. L. didiicere to pull 
asunder or apart, pull in two, f. Dt- 1, Dis- + 
ducSre to lead, draw. Used in 16-] 7th c, and some- 
limes confused in form with Deduce.] 

1. trans. To pull or draw away or apart. 

1578 Banisteb Hist. Man i. 26 By this y* arme is dis- 
taunt,and deduced from the ribbes. 1650 Blxwex Anthro- 
pomet. 118 It is moved and diduced outward and foreward. 
rti6o6 Scarburch Euclid (1705) 8 The extreams of any 
crooked line may . . be further and further diduced, till the 
crooked line be stretched to a strait line. 

2. To dilate, expand, enlarge. 

i6o< Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. xxv. § 11. 124 The exposition 
is diduced into large cotnentaries. x657 # Tomlinson Renous 
Disp. 307 Its seed brayed and drunk in passum . . diduces 
its passages. 

Diduce, -merit, obs. (erron.) ff. Deduce, -mext. 

+ Didu ct, v . Obs. [f. L. diduct- ppl. stem of 
didiicere : see prec] «Diduce 1. 

1676 Grew Anat. Leaves t. iv. (1682) 155 The lesser 
Threds, being so far diducted, as sometimes to stand at 
Right-Angles with the greater. 

t Didnction. Obs. [ad. L. diduct ion-cm > n. 
of action i. diducere : see Diduce and -tion.] 

1. Drawing or pulling apart, separation. 

a 1640 Jackson Creed xi. v. By whose diduction or rent 
a place was opened for this future edifice to be erected in 
Him. 1649 JZuiwek Pathornyot. 11. ti. 107 This Diduction of 
the Lips. x66« Bovl« Spring 0/ Air tit, iv. (1682) 70 The 
strings . . must draw as forcibly as those within tbe bladder 
so as to hinder the diduction of the sides. 

2. Dilatation, expansion. 

1634 Jackson Creed vu. xxv, By a gentle diduction or 
dilatation, of that sense which was included in the Apostles' 
Creed. 1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. 2x4 The 1260 days being 
but the Diduction of those larger measures of three times 
and a half or of forty two months in more numerous 
parts. 

Diductively, obs. (erron.) f. Deductively. 

Didymate (drdim<?t), a. Zool. and Bot. [f. 
mod.L. didym-us, a. Gr. Si'cu/z-os twin + -ate.] 
Paired, twinned ; *=Didymous. So Dl'dymated a. 

1843 Humphreys Brit. Moths I. 70 Near the apex is a 
faint didymated brown spot. 1876 Harley Mat. Med 
(ed. 6) 365 The stems are sometimes 1 inch in length, and 
the spherical heads & inch in diameter and didymate. 
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|| Drdymis. Anat. Obs. PI. -es. [f. Gr. 81- 
dvpot testicles, orig. 4 twins \] = Epididymis. 

[c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 169 f>oru3 bis dindimi goib 
artcrijs and veynes to be ballokis.] 1543 TaAHERON Vigos 
Chimrg. 10 The didymes ben thin skynnes, which compasse 
the stones, and holde them hangyng. 1547 Bookde Brev. 
Health ccexxii. 104 Of this Siphac the two dydymes be 
ingendred the which doth discend to the Stones. 1883 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Didymis, a synonym of Epididymis* 

t Di'dymist. Obs. In jr Bidimist. [f. Didym- 
us, Gr. AtivfxQs twin, surname of the apostle Thomas, 
+ -1ST : cf. John xx. 24-27.] A doubter, sceptic. 

1607 R. C. tr. Estienne's World of Wonders Ep. Ded » 
Those Didymists, who will beleeue nothing except their 
senses say Amen. X63X R. H. Arraignm. Whole Creature 
x. § 3. 87 If any bee a^ doubtfull Didimist in this pomct, 
or a disputefull Scepticke. Ibid, xii. § 4. 134 Didimtsts, 
Sceptecks, or Athists. 

Didymite 1 (di-dimsit). =prec. 

1833 Blackw. Mag. XT. 465 His Lordship is a Dydimite 
in politics and religion . . he must put forih his finger to 
touch, ere he be convinced. 

Didymite 2 . Min. Also erron. didrimite. 
[Named 1843 from Gr. btSvfx-os twin, being thought 
to be one of two minerals containing calcium car- 
bonate in combination with silica.] A micaceous 
schist found in the Tyrol, nearly allied to Mus- 
covite. 

1863-71 Watts Diet. Chem. 11. 321 Didrimite or Didy- 
mite. 1868 Dana Min. 31 x. 

Didymium (didrmizvm). Chem. [mod. f. Gr. 
8fivfx-os twin, with ending -ium used with new 
metals. The name referred to its close associa- 
tion ( f twin -brotherhood ') with lanthanium pre- 
viously discovered, both metals being fonnd asso- 
ciated with cerium.] A rare metal, discovered by 
Mosander in 1841 ; fonnd only in association with 
cerinm and lanthanium. Symbol Di. 

1842 Chemical Gas. I. 4 Mosander, the discoverer of lan* 
thanium, has found that these metals are always mixed 
with a third new element (didymium), from which at present 
it is impossible to separate them. 1867 W. A. Miller 
Elem. Chem. 1. (ed. 4) x66 Small quantities of didymium in 
solutions of lanthanium and cerium.^ 1891 Daily Nczus 
11 Feh.3/6 A method of separating cerium from didymium. 

Didymous (di dimas), a. Bot. and Zool. [f. 
mod.L. didym-us, a. Gr. Sibv/x-os twin + -ous. In 
mod.F. didyme,'] Growing in pairs, paired, twin. 

1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xxxi. 483 The outer ones 
[nectaries] being, .didymous or twinned. 1870 Hooker Stud. 
Flora 171 Araliacese . . anthers didymous. 

II Didynamia (didin£i'mia) Bot. [mod.L. 
(Linnseus, 1 735) f. Gr. Di- 2 twice, two + 8v- 
vafus power, strength ; fancifully referring to the 
superior length of two of the stamens.] The four- 
teenth class in the Linnsean Sexual System of plants, 
containing those with four stamens in pairs of un- 
equal length, and comprehending the Natural 
Orders Labiatx, Scrophulariacex, and other smaller 
groups. 

Hence Di'dynam, a plant of this class ; Dldy- 
na-mlan a., Didynamic a., of or pertaining to 
the class Didynamia ; didynamous. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v., Didynamia. .of this class 
of plants are thyme, lavender, basil, etc. 1794 Maktyn 
Rousseau's Bot. ix, 91 The fourteenth class, didynamia, 
signifying that two of the stamens are stronger than the 
others. 1828 Webster, Didynam .. Didynamian. x88a 
Ogilvie, Didynamic. 

Didynamous (daidrnamas, did-), a. Bot. [f. 
as prec. + -ous.] Of stamens : Arranged in two 
pairs of unequal length. Also of a flower or 
plant : Having four stamens thus arranged ; be- 
longing to the Linnsean class Didynamia. 

1794 Mahtyn Rousseau's Bot. xxii. 314 The corolla . . per- 
sonate with four didynamous stamens. 1830 Linoley Nat. 
Syst. Bot. 2oz Globularinex, stamens 4 . . somewhat didy- 
namous. 1857 Henfrey Bot. 355 Orobanchaceae . . Flowers 
monopetalous, didynamous. Ibid. 357 A general resem- 
blance exists between the. .other didynamous monopetalous 
Orders. 

Didynamy (daidi-nami, did-). Bot, [f. prec. 
+ -T : cf. autonomous) autonomy.] Didynamous 
condition or structure. 

1830 Linoley Nat. Syst. Bot. 234 The didynamy of Acan- 
thaceac is frequently different from that of Scrophularineae 
in the posterior pair of stamens being the longest. 

Die (dai), sbA PI. dice (dais), dies (dsiz). 
Forms : 4-5 dee, 6-8 dye, dy, 6- die. Plur. 
4 des, 4-5 dees, deys, dys, 4-6 dyse, dyce, 5-6 
dis(e, (dysse, 6 dyyss), 5- dice ; also 5-6 dyes, 
5- dies. Also Sing, 4-5 dyse, 5-6 dyce, 5-7 
dice ; Plur, 4-5 dyces, 5 dises, dices, dycys. 
[Early ME. de, dee, pi. des, dees, a. OF. de (nom. 
sing, and obi. pi. i2-f4th c. dez), mod.F. di, pi. 
<&r=Pr. dat, datz, Cat. dau, Sp., It. dado ; in form 
:— L. datum, subst. use of datus, -um * given *, pa. 
pple. of dare to give. It is inferred that, in late 
pop. L., datum was taken in the sense * that which 
is given or decreed (sc. by lot or fortune) \ and was 
so applied to the dice by which this was determined. 
Latinized mediaeval forms from It. and Fr. were 
dadus, decius. 
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In late OF. the form dey occurs in 14th c ; and dez was 
sometimes used in sing, down to 17th c. : cf. the i4-i7th c. 
Eng. use of dice as sing. The remarkable point in the 
history of the Eng. word is the change of di, dis, to dy, 
dys {dyse, dyce, dice), in the ME. period. The oldest Chaucer 
MSS. f Harl., Ellesm., Hengwrt, have dees, which also sur- 
vived as late as 1484 in Caxton, but dys occurs in the other 
Chaucer MSS., and in rime in the Bodleian MS. of Kyng 
Alisaunder, part of which is in the Auchinleck MS., attn- 
* huted to the middle of the 14th c. Before 1500, dy, dys 
seem to have completely passed from the i into the t class, the 
fortunes of which they have since shared. As in pence, the 
plural £ retains its original breath sound, probably because 
these words were not felt as ordinary plurals, but as collec- 
tive words ; cf. the orig. plural trtece, where the collective 
sense has now passed into a singular. This pronunciation is 
indicated in later spelling by ~ce : cf. the umlaut plurals lice, 
mice, the inflexional forms hence, once, twice, since, and the 
words ice, nice, advice, device, defence, in all which <e 
represents a phonetic and original -s. In the newer senses 
where the plural is not collective, a form (dpiz) of the ordi- 
nary type has arisen ; cf. the non-collective later plural 
pennies.'} 

I. With plural dice. 

1. A small cube of ivory, bone, or other material, 
having its faces marked with spots numbering from 
one to six, used in games of chance by being thrown 
from a box or the hand, the chance being decided 
by the nnmber on the face of the die that turns 
uppermost, b. The game played with these ; 
esp. in phr. at {the) dice, 

a. singular, dee, dye, dy, die. 

1393 Gower Conf. TT. 209 The chaunce is cast upon a dee, 
But yet full oft a man may "See [etc.}. c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf 
Manhode I. cv. (1869) 56 Nouht so gret as a as in a dee. 
1570 Levins Manip. 96/41 A dye, alea, 1589 Pappe iu. 
Hatchet (1844)23 Hee'le cogge the die. x6xo B. Jonson 
Alch. 11. i, You shall no more deale with the hollow die, Or 
the fraile card.^ 1656 Stanley Hist. Philos. vnx. 85 So to 
cast the dy that it may chance right. 1680 Cotton Gahtester 
in Singer Hist, Cards 336 He puts one dye into the hox. 
1705 Mrs. Centlivre Gamester 1. i, To teach you the man- 
agement of the die. 1779-81 Johnson L, P., Butler Wks. 
IT. 191 To throw a dye, or play at cards. x8zz Hazlitt 
Table-t. IT. vii. 156 Dependent on the turn of a die, on the 
tossing up of a halfpenny. 1838 De Morgan Ess. Probab. 
74 The real probability that 6000 throws with a die shall 
give exactly 1000 aces. # 1872 F. Hall Exempt. False 
Philol. 68 The cast of a die is absolutely impossible of pre- 
diction. 

/S. plural, des, dees, deys, dys, dyse, dyce, 
dise, dice. 

<:i33oR. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 11392 Somme pleide 
wyj> des and tables. 1340 Ayenb. 45 J>e gemenes of des, and 
of tables. # 13. . K. A lis. (MS. Laud Misc. 622) 3297 t>e ry- 
baude pleieb at be dys [ed. Weber, deys] Swi}>e sefde pe 
fole is wys. c 1386 Chaucer Pard. T. 5 They daunce and 
pleyen at dees [so Harl., He/tg. ; Camb. deis, Peitv. dys, 
Corp. dyse, Lansd. dise] bothe day and nyght. 1387 Tre- 
visa Hig-den (Rolls) VI T. 75 Pleyenge wip dees ot gold. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 1622 (MS. a 1500) The draghtes, the dyse, 
and oJ>er dregh gaumes. 1474 Caxton Chesse 127 In his lift 
hand thre dyse. 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 109 His 
maistre pleyed gladly atte dise. 1479 in Eng-. Gilds (1870) 
422 The towne clerke to f ynde theym Dice. 1481-90 Howard 
Househ. Bks.Qtoxh.} 127 For a bale of dysse. 1484 Caxton 
Fables of Avian (1889) 21 Whiche doo no thynge but playe 
with dees and cardes. 1495 Act ix Hen. VII, c. 2 § 5 The 
Tenys, Closshe, Dise, Cardes, Bowles. 1536 R. Beerlev in 
Four C. Eng. Lett. 35 Sume at cardes and sume at dyyss. 
1556 Chron.Gr. Friars (Camden) 73\Vych playd wyth kynge 
Henry the viii** at dysse. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 340 
In casting a paire of dyce. 1580 Baret A Iv. D 656 The life of 
n man is like a game at the dice. 1603 Holland Plutarch's 
Rom. Quest. (1892) 57 Playing at dice with cokall bones. 1697 
Dryoen AStteid tx. 452 From Dice and Wine the Youth 
retir'd to Rest 1784 R. Bage Barham Downs I T. 54 Lord 
Winterbottom is ruined hy the dice. 1811 Byron Mar. Fal. 
iv. ii, They Have won with false dice. 1871 T. Taylor 
Jeanne Dare 11 1. i, Rough soldiers left their oaths, and 
dice, and lewdness. 
y, singular dice, plural dices : cf. obs. F. sing, dez, 

1388 Act j2 Rich. II, c. 6 § i Les .. jeues appellei coytes 
dyces, gettre de pere. c 1425 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 666 Hie 
talus, dyse. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 221/1 Dycyn, or pley 
wythe dycys, aleo. c 1450 Bk. Curtasye 228 in Babees Bk, 
306 Ne at the dyces with him to play. 1474 Caxton Clursse 
132 He caste thre dyse and on eche dyse was a sise. 1483 
Cath. Angl. 99/1 A Dice, taxitltis, alea. 1552 Huloet, 
Dice or die, alea, tains, thessera. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles 
in. xoo Amongst the Grecians Kvfieta signifies a Dice . . the 
cast of a Dice was most casual and incertain. 1751 Mrs. 
E. Heywood Hist. Betsy Thoughtless IV, 202 Protesting 
never to touch a card or throw a dice again. 

2. In figurative and allusive nse ; thus sometimes 
= Hazard, chance, luck. 

1548 Hall Chron. t Hen, V 56 b, When kyng Henry per- 
ceived that the dice ranne not to his purpose, he abstained 
from the assaulte. X590 Spenser F. Q. i. ii. 36 His harder 
fortune was to fall Under my speare ; such is the dye of 
wanre. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, v. iv. 10, I haue set my life 
vpon a cast, And I will stand the hazard of the Dye. 1676 
D'Urfey Mad, Fickle iv. i, The uncertain Dice of Fate 
thus far runs well. 1693 Dennis Imp. Crit. ii. 8 If that was 
his design, the Author has turn'd the Dice upon him, I gad. 
1742 Voung Nt. Th. vi. 37 When .. th* important dye Of 
life and death spun doubtful, ere it fell, And turn'd up life, 
X844 Disraeli Coningsbyw. vi, The immensity of the stake 
which he was hazarding on a most uncertain die. X87X 
Morley Voltaire (1886) 169 France and Austria were both 
playing with cogged dice. 

b. Phrases, f (a) To make dice of (a person's) 
bo?™ : see quot. 1646. f (b) To set (put) the dice 
upon (any one) : see quot. 159S. (c) The die is 
cast : the decisive step is taken ; the course of 
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action is irrevocably decided, (d) Upon a or the 
die : depending upon a chance or contingency, in 
a critical position, at stake ; so to set upon the die. 
(e) In the dice : liable to turn up, as a contingent 
possibility (cf. on the cards f Card sb .2 2 e). (/) 
In comparisons : as smooth, true, straight as a die. 

a. 159* R. Turnbull Exp. St. James 103 They wil make 
dice of their bones, but they will haue the extremitie of 
them^ x6ax Burton Anat. Mel. in. i. 111. iii. (1676)268/1 
We wiH not "I® 01 * -till w « nave confounded him and his, 
made dice of his bones, as they say, see him rot in prison. 
1646 J. Cooke Vind. Law 2z \Ve say proverbially 'make 
dice of his bones ', the meaning whereof is, that if a pri- 
soner die*" in execution, after the Crowner has viewed his 
body, the creditor hath dice delivered him at the Crowne 
Office as having all that he is likely to have. 

b. X598 Florio, Stanchcggiare. . to set the dice vpon one, 
to tyrannize ouer one. 16& JVhole Duty Man xii, § 6. 94 
Thou . . takest this opportunity to set the dice upon him. 
X699 Bentley Phal. Introd. 2 He will put the Dice upon 
his Readers, as often as he can. 

C. X634 Sin T. Herbert Trav. Aiij b, Is the die cast, 
must At this one throw all thou hast gnind he lost ? X710 
Ozell Vertofs Rom. Rep, Tl. xili. 287 Caesar throws 
himself into the River . . saying . . It is done : The Die is 
thrown. 1879 G- Meredith Egoist xxvii. (1889) 262 The 
die is cast — I cannot go back. 

d. X659 D. Pell Impr. Sea 230 To recover her young 
when they are upon a dye. Ibid. 393 Ah poor soul . .It will 
not now bee granted thee, when thou art upon thy dye. 
x 82X Byron Sardan. 11. i. 139 But here is more upon the 
die— a kingdom. 1832 Southey Hist. Penius. War 111. 
859 When Rochcjaquelein . . set life and fortune thus upon 
the die. 

e. X858 De Quince y Greece under Rom. Wks. VTIT. 317 
Tt is hardly 'in the dice' that any downright novelty of fact 
should remain in reversion for this nineteenth century. 

f. 1530 PALSGR.629 Make this borde as smothe as a dyce, 
comme vngdez. x6oo Hakluyt Voy. ( x8 10) 1 1 1 . 256 Goodly 
fields, .as plaine and smoothe as any die. c 1710 C. Fiennes 
Diary (1888) 151 Y* tide was out all upon the sands at Least 
a mile, wch was as smooth as a Die. a 1732 Gay Songs <$■ 
Ball., Nav Song on New Simities, You'll know me truer 
than a die. ^1877 Spry Cruise Challenger xiii. (ed. 7) 226 
Arums climbing fifty feet up large trees as straight as a die. 

3. A small cubical segment formed by cutting 
anything down. 7 Also, a small cnbical bullet (cf. 
die-shot), 

? c X390 Form of Cury in Warner Antiq. Culin. 6 Take the 
noumbles of a calf, swyne, or of shepe, parboile hem, and 
skerne [?kerue] hem to dyce. X496 Ld. Treas. Acc. Scot I. 
I. 295 For cutting of viij" and ix dis of irne to the pellokis. 
1 549 Privy Council Acts (1890) Tl. 350 Dyce of yron. ijm' ; 
shott of stone, v*. a X628 F. Greyille Sidney (1652) 139 
Wounded .. with a square die out of a field-piece, 1769 
Mrs. Raffald Eng. House-kpr, (1778) 141 Dish them up . . 
with turnips and carrots cut in dice. 1889 B. Whitby 
AwakeningM. Fenwick II. 166 She hacked her buttered 
toast into dice. 

7. with dice in singular. 

14. . A tic. Cookery in Househ, Ord.(iygo) 466 Take fresshe 
braune of a bore sothen, and cut hit in grete dices, c 1420 
Liber Cocoruw (1S62) 3B Square as dises pou shalt hit make. 
X5S7 Recorde Whetst. R lj, I haue a dice of Brasse of .64. 
vnces of Troye weighte. 

fh. With negative : never a dyse = not a bit, 
not in the least. Obs. 

c X400 Destr. Troy 808 pai . . shall . . neuer dere hym a 
dyse. 

II. with plural dies, 

4. A cubical block ; in Arch, a cnbical or square 
block of stone forming part of a building; spec. 
the cnbical portion of a pedestal, between the base 
and cornice ; Dado 1 . f b. A square tablet. 

1664 Evelyn tr. Freart's Archit. 123 The Italians call it 
the Zoccolo, Pillow or Die (because of its Cubique and 
solid figure). 17^26 Leoni Albert?* Archit. I. 13/1 A kind 
of little Wall, which we shall call the Plinth, others perhaps 
may call it the Dye. 1730 A. Gordon MaffeCs Amphith. 
240 Some Plinths, or rather Dyes, seen upon the second 
Cornish. Ibid. 265 Marble, cut thin in small square Dyes. 
a 1748 Watts (J.), Young creatures have learned spelling of 
words by having them pasted upon little flat tablets or dies. 
X832 Gell Pompeiana T. vl 109 These figures stand, .upon 
little- square plinths or dies. 1854 E. de Warren tr. De 
Saulcy*s Dead Sea II. 224 The coping, .is composed, first, of 
a cube, or die, measuring nearly six yards on each side. 

5. An engraved stamp used for impressing a design 
or figure upon some softer material, as in coining 
money, striking a medal, embossing paper, etc. 

Often used in pairs, which may be dissimilar, for impressing 
unlike designs on opposite sides of the tbing stamped (as in 
coining\ or corresponding, one in relief and one counter- 
sunk (as in an embossing stamp). 

1699 in M. Smith Mem. Secret Service App. to To hring 
or send to him some Deys . . to coin some Milf'd Money. 
c X724 Swift Cons id, WoocCs Coinage Wks. 1761 III. 164 
There have been such variety of dyes made use of by Mr. 
Wood in stamping his money. 1787 T. Jefferson Writ. 
(1859) II. 123 The^workman . . brought me . . the medal in 
gold, twenty*three in copper, and the dye. x86a T. Morrall 
Needle-making 16 Making sail and packing needles . . by 
means of dies fixed in a stamp, after the manner of making 
buttons. 1879 H. Phillips Addit, Notes Coins 1 The por- 
trait is reduced, .to the size it is to occupy on the die. X879 
Cassell's Techn. Ednc. IV. 263/1 The die., is a block of 
steel welded in a larger hlock of iron, the impression of the 
intended work cut in its face. 

6. The name of various mechanical appliances : 
spec. a. One of two or more pieces (fitted in a stock) to 

form a segment of a hollow screw for cutting the thread 
of a screw or bolt. b. The bed.piece serving as a support 
for metal from which a piece is to be punched, and having 
an opening through which the piece is driven. C. Forging. 
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A device consisting of two parts which act together to give 
to the piece swaged between them the desired form. d. 
Prick-making. A mouthpiece or opening through which 
the clay is forced, serving to mould it into the required form, 
e. A part of the apparatus used in crushing ore : see quot. 
1881. f Shoe-making, etc. A shaped knife for cutting out 
blanks of any required shape and sue : cf. Die 

18x3-6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. % Art I. 39 The best out- 
side screws are . . cut with what are called stocks or dies. 
1833 Holland Mann/. Metal II. 107 The interstices are 
then filled by the insertion of the hardened steel dies. 1856 
Farmer's Mag, Nov. 406 (Briek.makiug) The mouthpiece 
or die is about half-an-inch deeper and half an inch broader 
than the stream of clay ofter it passes through the moulding 
tollers to the cutting apparatus, a 1875 Chamberlain in 
Ure Diet. Arts I. 539 As scon a*s il has . . forced the clayof 
one box through the die . . the plunger returns and empties 
[the other] box of clay through a die on the opposite ride. 
i88t Raymond Mining Gloss., Die, a piece of hard iron, 
placed in a mortar to receive the blow of a stamp, or in a 
pan to receive the friction vt the muller. Between the die 
and the stamp or muller the ore is crushed. 1885 Harpers 
Mag. LXX. 283 By means of * dies', or sole-shaped knives, 
in a die-machine, required shapes, sizes, and widths are cut 
out. Before the use of dies, soles were 'rounded out' by 
h3nd. .Steam-power and revolving die»block [were] applied 
in 1857. 

7. Sc. ' A toy, a gewgaw ' (Jamieson). 

(Also in nursery language die-die. Identity with ihis word 
is doubtful.) 

1808 Jamieson, Die, a toy, a gewgaw, Loth. 18x6 Scott 
Antiq. axi, 'The bits o' weans wad up . . and toddle to the 
door, to pa* in the auld Blue-Go wis that mends a' their 
bonuy dies.' t 1816 — Old Mort. x. ' Ye hae seen the last o* 
me, and o' this bonny die too', said Jenny, holding between 
her finger and thumb a splendid silver dollar. 

8. atlrib. and Comb., as die-like, -shaped adjs. ; 
die-block, ^machine (see Of); f die -bone, the 
cuboid bone of the tarsus; fdie-shot, shot of 
cubical form, dice-shot ; dio-sinker, an engraver 
of dies for stamping (see 5) ; so die-sinking ; die* 
stake: see quot. 1874; die-stock, the stock or 
handle for holding the dies used ia cutting screws 
(see 6 a) ; die-wise a. and adv., in the manner of 
a die, in a cubical form. See also the compounds 
of Dice. 

1634 T. Johnson Parent Chimrg. 234 It is knit by Synar- 
throsis to the * Die-bone. 1875 UaE Diet. Arts II. 39 This 
must . . be left to the experience of the Micforger. x688 
R. Holme Armoury 111. 378/1 A . . *Dic-like figure four 
square every way ; a square solid. 1875 Una Diet. Arts 
II. 39 The very cross-grained, or highly crystalline steel .. ac- 
quires fissures under the *die-press, 1878 H uxlev Physiog r. 
148 A huge *die-shaped mass of stone. 1581 Stvward Mart. 
Discipl. 11. 143 Such as haue *die shot .. contrarie to the 
Cannons & lawes of the field. 1815 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 
317/3 Empluyed by . . *dye sinkers and ornamental en- 
gravers. 1893 Daily Neivs 3 July 3/7 Medallists and die- 
sinkers have been very busy . .in view of the Royal wedding. 
1874 Knight Diet. Mech. I. 593 s.y. Coining-press, The 
lower die is on what is termed the *die-stake, and gives the 
reverse impression. 1863 Smiles Indust. Biogr. 238 He., 
seems to have directed his attention to screw-making, .and 
[made] a pair of very satisfactory *die-stocks. 1674 N. 
Fairfax Bulk \ Sehf. 128 In *die wise or cubically. 170a 
Tuoresby in Phil. Trans. XXV. 1864 The heads not Die- 
wise, as the large Nails now are, but perfectly flat. 
Die, sb* slang, [f. Die Only in phr. To 
make a die {of it) = to die. 

x6ti Core a., Fontr aux taupes, to turne vp the heeles; 
goe feed wormes, make a dy. Ibid., Tirer les ehausses t to 
kicke vp the heeles ; to make a dye. 1819 Metropolis I, 58 
I thought he was going to make a die of it 1 Why, he 's as 
old as the Hills. 1883 Century Mag. XXVI. 338/2, ' I be- 
lieve you're trying to make a die of it said the doctor. 
Die (<bi), v Pa. t. and pple. died (daid) ; 
pr. pple. dying (dDi'irj). Forms* a. 2-4 de3-en, 
dei-e(n, 3 dei3*en, deai}-e, 4 day-e, 4-5 deghe, 
4-6 dei(e, dey(e, (5 deyn), 4-6 {north.) de, 4- 
dee. 0. 4-5 di3-en, dyj-en, digh-e, dygh-e, 
dy-en, di-en, 4-7 diy, (5 dyi), 4-8 dye, 4- die. 
Pa. L a. 3 dei^ede, dseide, deaide, 3-5 deid(e, 
4 daide, dayed, de}ed, deied(e ; north, deyt, 
ded, 4-5 deyd(e, deyed, 5 degbit, -et, -t, 5- 
north. deed, deit, deet. 0. 4 dyede, 4-5 dyde, 
4-6 dide, (5 dyet), 4-8 dyed, 4- died. [Early 
M£. dejen, deghen, corresp. to ON. deyja (orig. 
db'J a * OSw. and ODa. dbia, Da. doc, Sw. do), 
OFris. deia, deja, OS. ddian, OHG. touivan, MHG. 
tbitwen ; these represent an OTeut. strong verb of 
the 6th ablaut class *daw-j~an, pa. i.ddw, pa. pple. 
daiLKin-, the strong inflexions being retained in 
ON, {do*-x-*d6w, ddinn \—*dawam). In the other 
langs. and in Eng. a regular weak verb. No in- 
stance of the word is known in OE. literature (its 
sense being expressed by si corf an, sweltan, or the 
periphrastic wesan diad, pa. t. was dc'ad : see Dead 
1 d ) hence it is generally held to have been early 
lost In OE. (as ia Gothic, and as subsequently in 
all the continental WGer. langs.), and re-adopted 
in late OE. or early ME. from Norse; but some 
think that the facts point rather to the preservation 
of an OE. dUian, dlgan, in some dialect ; the word 
appears to have been in general nse from the 12th 
c. even in the s.w. dialects (sec Napier in Hist. 
Holy Rood, E.E.T.S., 1894". The ME. dejen, 
deghen came regularly down to 1 500 as deye, which 
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was retained in the Norlh as dey, de, dee (still cur- 
rent from Lancashire to Scotland) ; but in standard 
English deghe was in 14th c. (in conformity with 
the common phonetic history of OE. eh, eah, eoh, 
as in dye, eye, fly, high, lie, nigh, thigh, etc.) nar- 
rowed to dijc, dighc, whence the later dye, die. 

The oldest text of Cursor M. (Cotton) has only dey\ in 
the later texts this is frequently altered to diglie, dye, when 
not in rime, in the late Trinity MS. sometimes even in rime, 
with change of text. Chaucer used both dey and dye, the 
C. T. (Ellesm. MS.) contains in the rimes 32 examples of 
deye and 50 of dye. Both forms are also used in the Wy- 
chfite version, and both occur in Caxton's works. 

The stem dan- appears also in Gothic in the ppl. a. dau}s, 
OE. dfad b-daud-os) Dead, and the sb. daufius, OE. d/af. 
Death; also in afddjan i'.-afdMt'jan\ pa. pple; afdauid- 
(•.-afdfcvid-) vexed, worried. (The relationship of Gothic 
diwamt, utuiiwamei, etc is uncertain.) The simple verb has 
shown a notable tendency to die out, and leave its place to 
be taken by derivatives : thus in Gothic daupnam to die.] 
I. Of man and sentient beings. * literally. 

1. intr. To lose life, cease to live, suffer death ; 
to expire. 

The proper word for this, and more especially for the 
cessation of life by disease or natural decay (to which it is 
often restricted dialectally), but also used of all modes of 
death, as 1 to die in battle , ' at the stake ', * at the hands of 
justice '. 

a. Forms de3«e(n, dey-e(n, dei3-e(n, dei-e(n, 
day, de, dee. (After 1500, north. Eng. and Sc.) 

C1135 Holy Rood* 1%*)+) 14 For ban 3e ic nu de^en sceal. 
e 1105LAV. 38893 |>e aide king de^ede. Ibid. 31796 Al folc 
gon to de*cn. a na$ Ancr. R. 108 Me schal er deien. 
Ibid, nolle bolede sundri pine, & dei^ede. c xioo S. Eng. 
Leg. 1. 62/31 1 Heo deide bane bridde day. a 1300 Cursor M. 
24139 (Edin.) Latte vs deien samin [Colt, dei. Fair/, deye). 
13. . Ibid. 16763 + 1 i9(Cott.) Him was not geue. .plas, War-on 
he mi^t dee fayre. .but deed he^e in be air. 13. . Ibid. 1 1323 
(Gott.) |>at heo dede suld neucr dei,Til he suld se crist self wit 
ei I Trim. MS. deje, e^ej. 13. . Sir Be ties 3135 J>at emperur 
nc^ daide, His wif confortede him & saide. 1375 BAaBot'K 
Bruce 1. 430 Hys fadyr. .deyt tharfor in my presoun. c 1380 
Sir Femmb. 5738 Ech man schal rysen on such Bray As he 
dayeb ynne. c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 296 Crist dcyede 
to destrie bis heresye & alle bis martyrs aftir deyeden. 138a 
— Rom. xiv. 8 Where we deien, we deien to the Lord, e 1386 
CiiAOCEa Prioress* T. 8a And eek hire for to preye To been 
oure help and socour when we deye. c 1400 Destr. Troy 921 
All dropet the dule as he degh wold. 9551 The buernc 

deghet. a 14*0 Sir A madace (Camden) lxxii, Theunc sone 
aftur the kinge deet. f 1440 Promp. Parv. 117 Dcyyn, 
morior. f 1460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees* 40 It gars me 
quake for ferd to dec. rx470 Henry Wallace 11. 127 Than 
wist he nocht of no help, bot to de. 1483 Caxton Gold. 
Leg. 141/2 Hys fader and moder deyden. c 1489 — Sounes 
0/ Aymon Hi. 79 Noble knyghtes deyeng full myserably 
vpon the erthc. a 1500 Xutbroion Maid xxiv. in Arn- 
aide's Chron. (181 1) 302, I [shalj dey sone after ye be gone. 
155a Lyndesav Monarche 61 14 Neucr to de agane. a 160$ 
Montgomesie Sonn. lix. 5 To see Sa many lovers, but re- 
demption, dee. a 1800 W, Douglas Song, For bonnie Annie 
Lawrie, I'd lay me down and dee. 1861 E. Waugh Birtle 
Carter's Tale 1 1 Yo desarven a comfortable sattlemcnt i'th 
top shop when yo dce'n. 
/3. Forms di;-e(n,dy-e(n,di-e(n, dye, dy,die. 

c«330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 14306 He was so 
wounded, he most dye. 13. . Cursor M. 7959-60 (Gfitt.) For 
pu sal witt bat i sal noght lye l>e son or barsabe he sal die 
[Coit. lei, dei, Fair/, legh, degh, Trim, ly^e, di^e], 13.. 
Guy ly r anv.{A.)6y> Felice said toGij, bou dost folic paiow 
wilt for mi loue dye. 13. . £ . E. A Hit. P. A. v6 for- 
tune dyd your flesch to dy^e. 13.. Song of Yesterday 
87 in E. E. P. (1862) 135 A inon pat nou partcb and dis 
[rone wys]. 138a Wyclif Rev. xiv. 13 Blessid the decde 
men, that dien 111 the Lord, c 1386 Chaucer Miller's T.6ay 
And for the smert he wende for to dye, As he were wood for 
wo he gan to crye. a 1400-50 Alexander ia6o( Ashm. MS.) 
To do as driven wald deme & dyi [MS. D. dye] all to- 
gedire. 1477 Sir J. Paston in Paston Lett. No. 806 1 1 1 . 207 
Yf 1 dyghe ny the Cyte of London. 1483 Cath. Attgl.ot) 
To Die, mort. 1523 Lo. Berners Froiss. I. ccexv. 485 To 
dye in prison. 1553! .Wilsoh Rhet.( 1567) 19 b, Undoubtedly, 
the lawier neuer dieth a begger. 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars 
(Camden) 3 Thysyere this kynge Henry the thirdedyde. 1633 
Earl Manch. At Mondo (1636) 142 He that will live when 
he dyes, must dye while he« lives. 1635 A. Stafford Fern. 
Glory (1869) 147 Herarmes express the Crosse whereon He 
dide. 165* HoaaES Leviath. 11. xix. 90 Not onely Monarchs, 
but also whole Assemblies dy. 1667 Milton P. L. wt. 
544 In the day thou eat'st, thou di'st. 1695 Woodward 
Nat. Hist. Earth (1733) 28 The Shell-fish .. live and dye 
there. 1711 Pope Spect. No. 48 r 6 Little Spirits that are 
born and die with us. 17*7-38 Gay Fables t. xxvii. 50 So 
groaned and dy'd. 1738 Newton Chronol. Amended 37 
Some of these Archons might dye before the end of the ten 
years. 1769 Johnson in Boswell Li/€(\%w) 211 It matters 
not how a man dies, but how he lives. 1807 Wordsw, W hit* 
Doe vii. 315 At length, thus faintly, faintly tied To earth, 
she was set free, and died. 1847 Tennyson Prime, vi Song 4 
She must weep or she will die. 

b. Const. To die of a malady, hunger, old age, 
or the like ; by violence, the sword, his own hand ; 
from a wonnd, inattention, etc. ; through neglect ; 
on or upon the cross, the scaffold, at the stake, //* 
battle ; for a cause, object, reason, or purpose, /or 
the sake of one ; formerly also with a disease, the 
sword, etc. ; on his enemies (i.e. falling dead above 
them). In earlier use the prepositions were em- 
ployed less strictly. 

<rxioo Ormih 8656 Sibpenn shule witt anan Off hunngerr 
detenu babe, c 1330 R. Brunne Chrtm. Wace (Rolls) 850 Of 
his burbe his moderxlcide, e 134.0 Cursor M. App. iL 887 (B. 
M. Add. MS.) No womman..dien ne schal of hure childe. 
c «4©o Destr. Troy 6538 All bat met hym . . dyet of his dynttes. 
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1483 Caxton G. de la TourT)v, Vf they ete of that fruyte 
they shold deye of it. 1580 Barkt Alv. D 643 To die of the 
plague. 1590 Shaxs. Mids. N. tl. i. 130 She being mortal!, 
of that boy did die. 1507 — 2 Hen. IV Epil. 31 Falitaffe 
*hall dye of a Sweat. 1658-9 E, Bodvilk in Hatton Corr. 
(1878) 17 Like to diy of the small pox. 1716 Addison 
Drummer v. i, The wound of which he dy*d. 1796 Burns 
Lett. Mr. Cunningham 7 July, If I die not of disease, I must 

r :rish with hunger. 189a Du Maurirr Piter Ibbetson 247 
thought I must die of iheer grief. 

138a Wyclif Etek. v, 13 The thridde part of thee »hal die 
bt pestilence. ^1631 Donnr Poems (1650) 10 We can dye 
by it, if not live by love. 1643 Denham Cooler's H. 315 
Disdains to dye By common hand 1683 Col. Rec. Prnn- 
sytv. 1. 95 ACnlfe that Dyed, as they thought by Witch- 
craft. 

c «340 Cursor M. 36847 (Fairf.) Oft man devs borou [Cott. 
ofl an wounde. 138* Wyclif Num. jvL 29 If thurj vsid deeth 
of men thei dien. Ibid, xxiii. 10 Dye my soule thurj the 
deeth of ri^twise men. Mod. If the child had died through 
neglect. 

13. . Cunor M. 17153 (Cott), I haf .. ded on bis rode tre. 
Ibid. 9039 <Gr,tt.) God pat dide apon be rode, c 1400 Destr. 
'Troy 427 Whan Criste on the crosse for our care deghit. 
167s BaooKS Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 90 Ho that died on 
the cross was loog a-dying. «8aoT. Kelly Hymn, We siog 
the praise. .Of him who died upon the cross. 

<xi3CO Cursor M. 16763+89 (Cott.) When bou deed for 
drede. c 1300 Havelok 840, I wene that we deye mone For 
hunger. £-1380 Wvclip Ir&s.KxSBo) 8 Redy to dye for cristin 
mennus soulis. e 1489 Caxton Blancfuirdyn vii. 27 heading, 
The wbiche dcyde for sorowe. ^ 155a Huloet, Dye for the 
loue of a womanne, Perire /eminam. 1553; T. Wilson Rhet. 
(1580) 177, I can not chappe these textes in Scripture, if 
I should die for it. 1580 Baret A tv. D 643 Willing to die 
for ones safetie. 1581 Pettir Guazzo's Civ. Conv. UL 
1586)129, I should die for verie sbame. 1509 Hakliyt 
Vy. II. 11. 73 Shortly after they all die for hunger and cold,- 
1600 Shaks. A.Y.L. iv. i. 108 Men haue died from time 
to time, and wormes haue eaten them, but not for loue. 
1654 Whitlock Zootomia 121 Though he dye for it, he 
cannot think of it. 1655 H. Vauchah Silex Scint. 1. Ded. 
(1858) 15 My God 1 thou that didst dye for me. 17x3 Steele 
Guardian No. 17 F 7 But child . . can you see your mother 
die for hunger. 183a Tennyson May Queen 21 They say 
he's dying all for love. Mod. To die for one's opinions. 

138a Wyclif 7'^xvi. 4 With dethes of sikuyngus thei shul 
die. r 1386 Chaucer Alonk's T. 711 The place in which 
he schulde dye With boydekyns. c 1400 Destr. Troy 8273 
Thow dowtles shall dye with dynt of my hond. a 161a 
Donns Bia'Wetroe (1644) 52 Annibal . . dyed wiih poyson 
which he alwaies carryed in a ring, a 1672 Wood Li/e 
(1848) 8 His grandmother Penelopie. .died wuh grief. 169a 
E. Walker Epictetus' Mor. xvi, To dye with Thirst and 
Hunger. 

1591 Shaks. Tvjo Gent. 11. iv. 114 He die on him that saies 
so but your selfc. 17x2-14 Pope Rape Lock v. 78 Nor 
fear'd the Chief th* unequal fight to try, Who sought no 
more than on his foe to die. 

c. To die in a state or condition. 

a 1100 Cursor M. 258 so (Cott.) Qua bat dees in dedli sin sal 
duetl in bale. 138a Wyclif Jer. xxxi. 30 Eche in his 
wickednesse shal die. X549 Compl. Scot. ni. 25 Cleopatra 
vas lyike to dee in melancolie. x«a Huloet, Dye in great 
debte, Relinouere debitum. 1703 M aundrell Journ. Jtrus. 
(1733) Lett. tl. 3 To dye in the Romish Communion. 178A 
Cowper Tiroc. 1 50 Would die at !a>t in comfort, peace, and 
joy. Mod. He died in poverty and neglect. 

d. To die poor, a beggar, a martyr, a millionaire, 
etc. 

a 1325 Ancr. R. xo8 Heo ouh for to deien martir in hire 
meseise. 1393 Gower Con/. II. 55 Lo, thus she dcicde a 
wofull maide. «5$3 [see 1 /3J. 167X Milton P. R. 111. 422 
But so dy'd Impenitent. 1683 Salmon Doron Med. 1. 17 They 
dye fas it were) laughing. ijBiCowrK* Retirement 14 Having 
lived a trifler, died a man. 184a Tennyson Vision 0/ Sin iv. 
X44 Yet we will not die forlorn. 1883 Century Mag. XXV. 
765/1 Her old friend had died a bankrupt. X894 Wolselev 
Marlborough 1. 346 He was every inch a sailor, and died 
an Admiral. 

2. To die a (specified) death : to die by or saflfer 
a particular death. 

Death prcb. represents the OK. dlape instrumental, in 
dlape nvtltan, L. tnorle morii it was in ME. also preceded 
by various prepositions, on, in, a, 0, 0/, by, with ; but is now 
generally treated as a cognate object. In die a death, a 
was proh. originally the preposition —on, o (see quots. c 1200, 
C 1386) but came to be treated as the indefinite article. 

a. with instrumental case, or equivalent preposition. 
[^900 AS tj Yea's Laws 14. 15 in Thorpe 1. 48 (Bosw.^ He 

sceal deabe sweltan. a 1175 Cott. Horn. 221 J?u scealt deafte 
sweltan. cxaoo Trim. Coll. Horn. 181 Uu shalt a deSe 
sweltc.l X3.. Cursor M. 66olCott.) O [Fair/. Wit, Gdtt. 
Of, Trim. On] duble ded ban sal ice dei. 138a Wycuf 
Gen. ii. 17 In what euer day sotheli thow etist there of, with 
deth thow shalt die l«388 Thou schal t die by deeth [Vulg. 
viorte rnoneris). — judg. xiii. 33 Bi deeth die we [Vulg. 
morte moriemur], for we han seen the Lord. — Esek. 
xxvtii. 10 In deeth of vncircumcydid men, thou shalt die. 
c X386 Chaucer Me lib. r 606 Bettre it is to dye of [so 5 MSS. ; 
Hart, on, Petw. a] bitter deeth. c X450 Merlin 5a, I knowe 
not what deth this fole shall on dye. c 1477 Caxton Jason 
42 If I dye not of bodily deth 1 shal dye of spirituel deth. 
1483 — G. d* la Tour G v. Your sooe deyd this nyght of 
a good dethe. c 1500 Melusine 247 To deye of an euyl 
deth. x6i5-$ Purchas Pilgrims II. 1041 He died of his 
naturall death. 

b. without preposition. 

13. . SirBeues 341, 1 ne recbe, what deb he dijje, Sibbe he 
be cold. 13. . Cursor M.a$2 (Gott.) And siben dobil dede 
to dei [Cott., Fair/, wit, Trim, on doubel depj. Ibid. 10917 
(Gott.) He bat first na dede miht die [Cott. na ded moght 
drei]. c 1460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 6 Thou shalle dye 
a dulfulle dede. «XS33 Lo. Berners Huon exxv. 453 He 
wolde cause the emperour to dye an yll dethe. xe^s Cover, 
dale Num. xxiii. 10 My soule die y* death of y* righteous, 
and my ende be as the ende of these. 1598 Shaks, Merry \V. 
iv. ii. 158 He shall dye a Fleas death. x6oa Warner Alb. 
Eng. ix. xlv.(i6ia)2X2 But twentie two a naturall death did 
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die. x6io Shaks. Tem$. I. i. 72, 1 would faine dye a dry d^ath. 
1611 Bible 7o\n xviii. 32 Signifying what death he should 
die. 1687 Settle Rejl. Dryden 85 I 'le die a thousand deaths 
before r le do so or so. 183a Tennyson Miller's Dan. xn, 
Love dispell'd the fear That I should die an early death. 

C. To die the death : to suffer death, to be put 
to death* 

Dr. Johnson (Shaks. (1765) I. 311) says * " die the death " 
seems to be a solemn phrase for death inflicted by law. 

i535 Covf.roale Jndg. xiii. 22 We must dye the death, 
because we haue sene God [Wvclif Bi deeth die we]. 
1581 Lambarde Eiren. n. vii. (1588) 260 If one do burne 
a dwelling house maliciously, he shall die the death for it. 
1500 Shaks. Mids. N. 1. i. 65 Either to dye the death, or to 
abuire For euer the society of men. x6n — Cymb. iv. ii. 
07 Dye the death : When I haue slaine thee with my proper 
hand, lie follow those that euen now fled < hence. 1801 
Southey Thalaba ix. xxxix, And in that wild and despe* 
rate agony Sure Maimuna had died the utter death. 1850 
Tennyson Lancelot Elaine 866 [He] had died the death 
In any knightly fashion for her sake. 

3. In various phrases, describing the manner or 
condition of death. ^Sometimes fig. : cf. 10.) 

To die game, to maintain a bold and defiant bearing to the 
last, i. e. like a gamecock ; whence by contrast to die dung- 
/till] to die hard y i.e. with difficulty, reluctantly, not with- 
out a struggle; to die in one's bed]\. e. of illness or other 
natural cause, the opposite of which is to die in one*s shoes] 
to die in harness, i. e. in full work ; to die in the last ditch, 
i. e. in defending the last ditch of an entrenchment, to fight 
to the last extremity ; and in other similar phrases. 

1523 Lo. Berners Froiss. 1, lxxxiv. 107 We shall not forsake 
you to dye in the quarrell. Ibid. I. ccvi. 243 Tyll he had 
made an ende of his warr . . or els to dye in the payne. 
1631 Rutherford Lett, 11. ix. (1881) 384 It cannot stand 
witb his honour to die in the burrows. 1663 Flagellnm, or 
"O. Cromwell Pref. (1672) 3 He had the fortune . . to dye in 
his bed. a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Die like a Dog, 
to be hang'd. .Die on a Fish-day, or in his shoes, the same. 
Die like a Rat, to be poysoned. 1712 Hearne Collect. 
(Oxf. Hist. Soc.) III. 341 He dy'd in his Shoes ; his Domes- 
ticks say of an Apoplexie. ^1715 Burnet Own Time (1766) 

I. 457 There was a sure way never to see it lost, and that 
was to die in the last ditch. 1805 Ann. Reg. 370 Declaring, 
in cant terms, that they would f die game'. 1811 Syd. 
Smith Wks. (1867) I. 203 Nothing dies so hard . . as intoler- 
ance. 1825 On Bull-baiting \\. {Honlslou Tracts I. xxviii. 
5), I don't intend to die dunghill. 1863 Fawcett Pol. Econ. 

II. xi. (1876) 294 Reform is slow, and abuses die hard. 1867 
Homeward Mail 16 Nov. 951/2 Mr. P. A. Dyke has died 
in harness at his post as Government agent. 1868 M. Pat- 
tison Academ. Org. v. 129 Learning in Oxford died hard and 
yielded up its breath not without many a struggle. 1870 
Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. x, 15 Very few great persecutors 
have ever died in their beds. 1871 Freeman Norm. Conq. 
(1876) IV. xvii. 42 Men who . . had actually died in arms 
against him. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. III. xxi. 544 Like 
most medieval workers they all died in harness, 

b. Never say die 1 never consent or resign oneself to death ; 
never give in. 

1837 Dickens Pickiv. ii, Never say die — down upon your 
luck. 1880 Pavn Confid. Agent III. 161 Never say die 
while there *s a shot in the locker. 

4. To suffer the pains or dangers of death; to 
face death. 

138a Wyclif 1 Cor. xv. 31 Ech day I deie for 3oure glorie, 
britheren. 1526-34 Tindale ibid., By oure reioysinge which 
I have in Christ lesu oure Lorde, 1 dye dayly. 1633 [see r £]. 
• ** transf. and Jig. 

5. Theol. To suffer spiritual death; * To perish 
everlastingly* (J t ) : cf. Death 5. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 8159 pai salle ay deghand lyf, 
and lyfand dyghe, And ever-mare payns of ded bus dryghe. 
1382 Wyclif F.zek. xviii. 4 The soule that shal synne, the 
ilk shal die. 155a Bk. Com. Prayer Burial of Dead, And 
whosoever liveth, and believeth in him, shall not die eter- 
nally. 1627 Hakewill Apol. (1630) 5x2 So long as God shall 
liue, so long shall the damned die. 

6. To die unto : to cease to be under the power 
or influence of ; to become dead unto : cf. Rom. vi. 2, 

1648 Westm. Assembly s Shorter Cat ech. Q. 35 San edu- 
cation . . whereby we . .are enabled ntore and more to die unto 
sin, and live unto righteousness. 

7. To suffer pains identified with those of death ; 
(often hyperbolical) to languish, pine away with 
passion ; to be consumed with longing desire ; to 
die for, to desire keenly or excessively. 

1591 Lyly Endym. 1. iv, The lady that he delights in, and 
dotes on every day, and dies for ten thousand times a day. 
1593 Nashe Chris? s T. 33 a, He saw him swallow downe 
a bitte that he dyde for. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado tn. ii. 69 
And in despight of all, dies for him. 1610 — Temp. 111. i. 79 
And much lesse take What I shall die to want, a 163 1 
Donne Forms (1650) 14 Deare, I die As often as from thee 
I goe. 171 1 Aodison Sped. No. 86 T 2 Nothing is more 
common than for lovers to ..languish, despair, and dye in 
dumb show. 1832 Tennyson Eleanore 141-8, I die with 
my delight .. I would be dying evermore, So dying ever, 
Eleanore. Mod. colloq. I am dying for a drink. 

b. To be dying to do (something) : to long greatly. 
1709 Prior Celia to Damon 8 That durst not tell me, what 
I dy'd to hear. 1711 Steele Sped. No. 254 p 3 She dies 
to see what demure and serious Airs Wedlock has given 

iron. 1780 Mad. D'Arblay Diary May, Mrs. Bowdler has 
ong been dying to come to the point. 1786 Ibid. 17 July, 
Miss P — , who was . . dying with impatience to know . .every- 
thing about me. 183a L. Hunt Sir R. Esher (1850) 83 The 
secret was dying to escape him. 1893 G. Allen Scallywag 
I. 20 The pretty American 's dying to see you. 

e. To die with or of laughing', to be exhausted 
by laughing. 

1596 Shaks. Tarn. Shr. 111. ii. 243 Went they not quickly, 
I should die with laughing. 1606 — Tr. <$■ Cr. 1. iii. 176 At 
this sport Sir Valour dies ; cries . . giue me ribs of Steele, 
I shall split all In pleasure of my Spleene. 1778 Mad, 
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D'Arblay Diary 23 Aug., An account he gave us . . would 
have made you die with laughing. 1796 Jane Austen 
Pride <$• Prej. vi. (1813) 194, I was ready to die of laughter. 

II. Of non-sentient objects, substances, quali- 
ties, actions. 

8. Of plants, flowers, or organized matter : To 
lose vegetative life ; to cease to be subject to vital 
forces ; to pass into a state of mortification or de- 
composition, 

138a Wyclif i Cor. xv. 36 That thing that thou sowist, is 
not quykenyd, no but it deie first, c 1420 Pallad. on H usb. 
111. 642 Thai wol multiplie There as all other treen and 
herbes deye. 1513 Douglas /Eneis ix. vii. 149 Lyke as 
the purpour flour . . Dwynis away, as it doith faid or de. 
1573 Tusser Husb. (1878) 85 Good quickset bie, Old gatherd 
will die. * 1599 Shaks. Hen. V, v. ii. 42 Her Vine . . Vn- 
pruned, dyes. 1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 477 The 
same part of his tail which is beneath the knot win die after 
such binding, and never have any sense in it again, 1707 
Curios, in Husb. $ Gard. 62 The Plant, grown dry and 
withered, .must dy. C1820 Shelley Autumn 2 The pale 
flowers are dying. 1855 Tennyson Maudxi. i. 6 The shining 
daffodils die. 1869 Huxlkv Phys. i. (ed. 3) 22 Individual 
cells of the epidermis and of the epithelium are incessantly 
dying and being cast off. 

b. Said of the heart : To cease to beat ; to 
sink as in swooning. 

16 1 1 Bible i Sam. xxv. 37 His heart died within him, and 
he became as a stone. 1771 Smollett Humph. CI. 26 June 
? 18 My heart seemed to die within me. 1795 Southey Joan 
of A rc 1. 290 It might be seen . .by the deadly paleness which 
ensued, How her heart died within her. 

9. Jig. Of substances: To lose force, strength, 
or active qualities, to become ' dead \ flat, vapid, 
or inactive. 

1612 WEBSTEa White Devil iv. i, Best wine, Dying, makes 
strongest vinegar. 18*3 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 390 
Plaster is said to die wben it loses its strength. 

10. Of actions, institutions, states, or qualities : 
To come to an end, pass out of existence ; to go 
out, as a candle or fire ; to pass out of memory, to 
be utterly forgotten. 

a 1240 Lofsong in Cott. Horn. 211 pine pinen buruwen me 
. . from bene deao" Set neuer ne deieS, 1387 Trevisa H igdeu 
(Rolls) I. 7(Matz.) Dedes bat wolde deie, storye kepeb hem 
euermore. c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. I. 600 As comes that wol 
under growe her eye, That but thou lete hem oute, the sight 
wol die. 1548 Hall Chron., Edw. IV, 240 In whose person 
died the very surname of Plantagenet. 1577 B.Googe Hcres- 
bacKs Husb. il (1586) no The coles that are made of the 
Pine tree . . die not so fast as the other. 1580 Baret Alv. 
D 643 Loue vtterly dieth, or decaieth. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. 
VI, 11. vi. 1 Heere burnes my Candle out ; I>heere it dies. 
l599 _ Much Ado v. L 301 So dies my reuenge. 1710 Pri- 
deaux Orig. Tithes v. 237 But he dying the same year he 
published them [Laws], they also dyed with him. 1711 Aodi- 
son Sped. No. 26 F 5 When I look upon the Tombs of the 
great, every Emotion of Envy dies m me. i8ao Shelley 
Ode Liberty ix. 13 Art, which cannot die. 1847 Tennyson 
Princ. 111. 189 Speak, and let the topic die. 1871 Morley 
Voltaire (1886) 7 A fragile and secondary good which the 
world is very willing to let die. 1892 Du Maurier Peter 
Ibbctson 247 It is good that my secret must die with me. 
b. Sometimes more directly fig. from 1. 
1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 1. xvi. (1611) 50 All these con- 
trouersies might have dyed, the very day they were first 
brought foorth. 1596 Shaks, i Hen. IV, 1. iii. 74 What 
euer Harry Percie then had said . .May reasonably dye, and 
neuer rise To do him wrong. 1601 — 7 wet. N. 1. i. 3^ The 
appetite may sicken, and so dye. 1610 — Temp. 11. i. 216 
Thou let'st thy fortune sleepe : die rather, 

11. To pass gradually away {esp. out of hearing or 
sight) by becoming fainter and fainter; to fade 
away. 

[1381 Pettie Gnazzds Civ. Conv. 11, (1586) 58 b, The fault 
of some,who suffer the last letters to die betweene their teeth.] 
1704 Pope Windsor For. 266, 1 hear sweet music die along 
the grove. 1715-20 — Iliad 11. 126 Fainter murmurs dy'd 
upon the ear. 1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey v. xii, The words 
died on Vivian's lips. 1832 Tennyson Milter's D.74, 
I watch'd the little circles die. 1839 — Elaine 323 The 
living smile Died from his lips. 

12. To pass by dying (into something else) ; to 
change (into something) at death or termination. 

1633 Earl Manch. At Mondo{i6^6) 27 The brightest dayes 
dye into dark nigbts, but rise againe a mornings. 1645 
Bp. Hall Remedy Discontents 20 The day dyes into night. 
1742 Young Nt. Th. vi. 697 The world of matter, with its 
various forms, All dies into new life. 1755 — Centaur ii. 
87 He that lives in the kingdom of Sense shall die into the 
kingdom of Sorrow. 1784 Cowper Task 11. 96 The rivers 
die mto offensive pools. 1842 Tennyson Day-Dream 188 
The twilight died into the dark. 

b. Arc hit. To merge into, lose itself by passing 
into; to terminate gradually in.oT against. Cf. 13 c, 

1665 T. Webb Stone-Heng (1725) 88 A Parapet, .is let into, 
or made to die against the Columns. 1859 Jephson Brittany 
xviii, 291 The mouldings of the arches die into the pillars. 
1870 F. R. Wilson Ch. Lindisf. 116 There is a staircase 
turret which dies into the tower. 

III. With adverbs, forming compound verbs. 

13. Die away. a. To pass away from life gra- 
dually ; to faint or swoon away. 

1707 Curios, in Husb. Gard. 62 We see several Plants 

frow dry, and dy away. 171 1 Addison Sped. No. 3 f 7 
< he fainted and died away at the sight. 1713 — Cato. iv. 
x, I die away with horror at the thought. 1725 Pope Odyss. 
xiv. 401 Oh 1 had he .. in his friend's embraces dy'd away ! 
1821 Shelley Prometh. Unb. 11. ii. 21 Droops dying away 
On its mate's music-panting bosom. 1853 K, \Y. Browne 
Grk. Classical Lit. (1857) 138 My feeble pulse forgot to 
I play, I fainted, sank, and died away. 
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b. To diminish gradually in force or activity 
and so come to an end ; to fade away, cease or dis- 
appear gradually, 

1680 Hacke Collect. Voy. (1699) II. 15 The wind in the 
mean time dying away, 1 was becalmed. 1706 A. Bedford 
Temple Mus. ix. 172 The Voices, .seem to die away. 1712 
Steele Spect. No. 427 r 2 Thus groundless Stories die away. 
1792 S. Rogers Pleas. Mem. u. 91 At his feet the thunder 
dies away. 1837 Disraeli Venetia 111. vii, The day died 
away, and still he was wanting. 1840 R. H, Dana Be/. Mast 
xxv. 81 The breeze died away at night. i860 Tynoall 
Glac. 1. xxiv, 175 The direct shock of each avalanche had 
died away. 

c. Archit. and Carpentry. To pass or merge 
gradually into the adjacent structure. Cf. 12 b, 

1869 Sir E. J. Reed Ship-build, v. 76 To be 2 feet deep 
amidships and to extend across until they die away with 
rise of floor. 1873 Ferguson in Tristram Land of Moab 
373 The arch must have died away against the towers, 

•f d. trans. To cause to die or come to an end. 
rare — l . 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) VIII. 33 By little and 
little, in such a gradual sensible death .. God dies away in 
us, as I may say, all human satisfaction, in order to subdue 
his poor creatures to himself. 

14. Die "baek. Said of the recent shoot of a plant : 
To die from the apex back to the woody or peren- 
nial part. 

Cf. die down ; herbaceous plants die down to the ground, * 
tender shoots die back to the old wood. 

1850 Beck's Florist Nov. 265 The shrub.. will in a manner 
prune itself, or at least those shoots that require removing will 
die back, and there will be only the dead wood to cut away, 

15. Die down, a. To subside gradually into a 
dead or inactive state ; to die away. 

1834 Keble in LyraApost. (1849) 58 The deep knell dying 
down. 1859 Tennvson Elaine 179 Laughter dying down 
as the great knight Approach'd them. 1874 Green Short 
Hist. vi. § 1. 267 The war died down into mere massacre and 
brigandage. 1894 Antiquary May 222 The tin trade of 
Cornwall died down. Mod. The nre was left to die down 
of itself. 

b. Of plants : To die down to the ground, while 
the underground stem and roots survive. 

1895 Home Garden 40 To secure perfect blooms [of Crocus], 
the foliage must be left to die down of its own accord. 
Mod. This Polygonum attains a height of ten feet, and 
yet dies down entirely in the winter. 

16. Die off. a. To go off, be removed or carried 
off, one after another, by death. 

1697 DAMPiEa Voy. 1. 113 It is usual with sick men coming 
from the Sea Air to dye off as soon as ever they come 
within the view of the Land. 1741 Richardson Pamela (1742) 
III. 292 A Gentleman's Friends may die off. 1807 Southey 
Espriellds Lett. III. 100 The Russian soldiers . . sickened 
and died off like rotten sheep. 1840 Dickens Barn.Rudge 
vii, Accustomed to wish with great emphasis that the whole 
race of women could but die off. 1857 Buckle Civiliz. 1. 
xi. 649 That generation having died off. Mod. If the cattle 
and other stock are not sold off, they will die off. The 
cuttings in the frames damped off, the plants in the green- 
house died off. 

b. transf. Of sounds, etc. ; To die away, to 
pass away. 

172a De Foe Plague (1884) 10 This Rumour died off 
again. 1805 Flinders in Phil. Trans. XCVI. 245 On the 
wind dying off . . it descended quickly to 30 inches. 1878 
Browning La Saisiaz 45 If the barsh throes of the prelude 
die not off into the swell. 1886 Sir F, H. Doyle Reminis- 
cences 175 So the debate died off. 

17. Die out. a. Of a family or race (of animals 
or plants) : To be (gradually) extinguished by 
death ; to become extinct. 

1865 Seeley Ecce Homo iv. (1866) 38 His house soon dies 
out. 1866 Mrs. Carlvle Lett. III. 306 So sad that one's 
family should die out. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2^ III, 163 
Barbarous nations when they are introduced by Europeans 
to vice die out. 1887 F. B. Zincke Hist. Wherstead 173 
They never bore any more fruit, and gradually died out. 

b. To go out, or come to an end (gradually) ; to 
pass away or become extinct by degrees. 

1853 Kane Gn'nnell Exp. xxvii. (1856) 219 The lard-lamp 
died out in the course of the night. 1872 Freeman Gen. 
Sketch xii. § 21. 232 In England villainage was on the 
whole dying out. 1885 Truth 11 June 936/2 Public interest 
had flagged and gradually died out. 1887 A tJienxnm 7 May 
603/3 To tell how the religions of Greece and Rome died 
out. 1892 Du Maurier Peter Ibbctson 43 The last red 
streak dies out of the wet west. 

f 18. Die up. To die off entirely, to perish. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 4703 (Cott.) pan deid \>e bestes vp hiden, 
Thoru be hunger bat was sa kene. c 1340 Ibid. 4831 (Trin.) 
pe folke deicb vp al by dene. 1475 Bk. Noblesse (i860) 42 
His peple died up by gret mortalite of pestilence. 1563-87 
Foxe A. $ M. U596) 76/1 Most part of the husbandmen .. 
died up with the famine and pestilence. 

Die, w. 5 * [f. Die sb?\ trans. To furnish with 
a die ; to mould or shape with a die. 

J703 T. N. City$ C. Purchaser 213 The Sheathing-nail 
ought not to go through the Plank, .and the Head must be 
well clasped, or died, so as it may sink into the Wood. 1885 
Harper's Mag-. LXX. 282 Every machine-made shoe also 
has an 'inner sole' died out or moulded, to correspond in 
shape with the ' outer sole '. 

Die, obs. form of Dye v. and sb. 

Die*-away, a. [from the verbal phr. to die 
away 1 see Die z/.I 13.] That dies away or has the 
air of dying away ; languishing. 

1802 Marian Moore Lascelles II. 196 If 1 thought you 
liked that die-away Miss. 1832 Examiner 229/2 He sang 
a die-away love-ditty. 1840 1 S. Warren 10,000 a Year I. 
124 The die-away manner in which she moved her head. 
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1871 G. Mebkdit!! If. Richmond xxv. (1889) 997 The Mar- 
gravine groaned impatiently at talk of such a die-away sort. 

llDieb (dib). Zoo/, [a. Arab. ^5 t$ib, 'wolf, 
also In some districts 'jackal ',«Heb. 3St zfeb 
wolf.] A species of Wild Dog or Jackal {Cams 
anthus) found In Northern Africa. 

18*9 FiscHF.a Synopsis Mammal 181 1 Dieb' of the Arabs. 
1869 Gkav Cat. Carnivora in Brit, Mus, 189. 

Die* -back, sb. [from the phrase to die back: see 
Die vy 14.] The fact of dying back; the term 
for a disease affecting orange-trees in Florida, etc., 
iii which the tree dies from the top downward. 

1886 in S. Fallows Suppl. Diet 

Dlecious, etc., var. Dicscrous, etc. 

H Diectasis (dai,c*ktasis). Pros, [a. Gr. IkU- 
racis a stretching: see Di-3 and Ectasis.] 
Lengthening by the interpolation of a syllable. 

1894 A thrn tum 39 Dec 884/1 From the scientific point of 
view there is . . not a word to be said in favour of such 
grammatical monsters as and ip*aa6*. But it is perfectly 
easy to see how they arose from a misunderstanding of the 
4 Epic diectasis.' , 

Diedapper, obs. f. Didapper, dabchick. 

Diedral, var. Dihedral. 

t Diegematical, a. Obs. [f. Gr. ZtirfTjua- 
ti/c-<5$ descriptive + *al.] Of the nature of a nar- 
rative or description ; descriptive. 

16x4 Br. Mountacu Invocation Saints 184 That which he 
[Nariamenj hath is dicgematicall, not by way of conclusion, 
or of approbation, 

fl Diegesis (dai^f-sis). [a. Gr. fihfry*!* nar- 
ration, narrative ; In a speech, the statement of the 
case, f. bimtopai to describe, narrate.] A narrative* 
a statement of the case. 

1829 R.Taylor {title), The Diegesis, being a Discovery of 
the Origin, Evidences, and Early History of Christianity. 

t Diego (dy^ga). Obs. [Sp. Diego, the Christian 
name James, being that of the patron saint of Spain- 
see also Don Diego s. v. Don.] 

1. A name for a Spaniard: cf. Daoo. (Also attrib.) 
<:i6xi J. TAYLOa (Water P.) Laugh <V be Fat, Wks. (1630) 

72/1 Next followes one, whose lines aloft doe raise Don 
Coriat, chiefe Diego of our daies. To praise thy booke, or 
thee, he knowes not whether, It makes him study to praise 
both, or neither. 1659 Davenaht Play-House to Let in. 
Dram. Wks. 1873 IV. 55 The Diegos we'll board to rum. 
mage their hold. 1667 Dbydhn Sir Martin Mar-ail n. li. 
This hungry Diego rogue. 1687 M. Clifford Notes Dryden 
(N.X That were as Diego said of the poor of his parish, 
All the parish. 

2. A Spanish sword, or one of the same sort. 
1709 Steele Toiler No. 39 f 40 Insulted by a Bully with 

a long Diego. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Diego, a very 
strong and heavy sword. 

3. Name of a variety of pear. 

1664 Evelyn Kal Hort. (1729) ai Pears .. Bing's Pear, 
Bishop's Pear (baking , Diego [etc.]. 

Die -hard, sb. and a. [from the phrase to die 
hard: see Die v.* 3.] 

A. adj. That dies hard, resisting to the last. 
B. sb. One that dies hard ; spec, an appellation of 
the 57th Regiment of Foot in the British Army. 

1844 W. H. Maxwell Sports *r Adv. Scott, x. (1855) »oo 
The Die-hards (57th regiment). 1856 J. W. Cole Brit. Gen. 
renins. \Var\. v. zoo note. 1871 Standard 28 Jan., Ducrot, 
who is a good die-hard general of brigade. 1871 Daily News 
x Feb., Some 20.000 die-hards are determined to get ud into 
that keep and hold out for a spell longer. 189a W. R. 
Llukllyn in Diet, Nat. Biog. XX IX. 8/1 At Albucra the 
57th occupied a position as important as it was deadly. 
*Die hardl 57th , said Inglis, 'die hard 1' They obeyed, 
and the regiment is known as the ' Die-hards ' to this day. 

Dieidism (dai^i-diz'm). Biol [f. Gr. li- two 

+ «ra-o? form + -ism.] The condition of having 
two different forms at different stages of life. 

1874 LuaaocK Orig. ff Met. Ins. iv. 80 Those cases in 
which animals or plants pass through a succession of different 
forms might be distinguished by tbe name of dieidism or 
polyeidism. 

Dielectric (dDi^le-ktrik), sb. and a. [f. Di- 
pref.*=GT. Hi-, &a- through + Electric.] 

A. sb. A substance or medium through or across 
which electric force acts without conduction ; a non- 
conductor ; an Insulating medium. 

1837 Faraday in Phil. Trans. (1838) I. 25 The particular 
action described occurs in the shell-lac . . as well as in the 
dielectric used within the apparatus. 1S38 — Exp. Res. 
(1830)364 My view that electric induction is an action of the 
contiguous particles of the insulating medium or dielectric 
Note. 1 use the word dielectric to express tbat substance 
through or across which the electric forces are acting. (Dec. 
1838.) 1881 Maxwell Elect r. 4 Magn.l. 4,62 .The resistance 
of the greater number of dielectrics diminishes as the 
temperature rises. 1885 Watsoh & Buaaoav Math. Th. 
Electr. itf Magn. I. 184 The dielectric, in Faraday's lan- 
guage, has Inductive capacity. It is less for air and the 
permanent gases than for^ any solid dielectrics, and rather 
less for vacuum than for air. 

B. adj. 

1. Having the property of transmitting electric 
effects without conduction ; non-conducting. 

1871 Athenaeum 10 June 723 He supposes, .that the sheaths 
of the muscular fibres are dielectric. 1885 Watson & 13 uaauav 
Math. Th. Electr. <$■ Mag*. I. 77 Such a medium, considered 
as transmitting these electrical effects without conduction, 
is called a Dielectric medium, and the action which takes 
place through it is called.. Induction. 

Vol. III. 



2. Relating to a dielectric medium, or to the 
transmission of electricity without conduction. 

1863 Atkinson tr. Ganot'e Physics (1886) 685 The action U 
. .analogous to that of the pole of a magnet on a piece of 
soft iron; and Faraday called it dielectric polarisation. 
1881 Mactaxlane in Nature No. 620. 465 By the dielectric 
strength of a substance I mean the ratio of the difference of 
potential jequired to pass a spark through air under the 
same conditions. 1881 A themtum 5 Feb. 303/2 (A paper on] 

* Dielectric Capacity of Liquids *, by Dr. Hopkinson. 

Diele-ctrically , adv. [f. prec. + -al + -lt «.] 

In a dielectric manner ; by dielectric action. 

1881 Aihenseum 16 Apr. 529/3 Oo the Internal Forces of 
Magnetized and Diclectrtcally Polarized Bodies. 
. Diem [L.»day], in phr. per diem : «ce Per. 

|| Diencephaion (aaiiense-fitlfn). Anat. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. fi-, 2ta- through (Dl-3) + lyicifaXo* 
brain : tee Encephalon. Representing Gcr. 
schenhim,] The middle brain ; that division of 
the brain between the mesencephalon and prosen- 
cephalon ; also called Deittencephalon or Thalam- 
encephalon. Hence Dienc«pbalio a., pertaining 
to the diencephaion. 

1883 Syd. Soc. Lex. f Diencephaion. 

Dieng, obs. form of dying: see Die v. 

f DIennial, a. Obs. rare- 0 . -Biennial. 

1656 Blount Glosso'gr., Diennial, of or pertaining to two 
years. 

Diep(e, obs. form of Deep. 

Dier (dsrsi). rare. Also 6 dyer. [f. Die 
+ -er 1.] One who dies ; one who suffers, or is 
liable to, death. 

1570 Piththy Note to Papists (i86a), Many sundry deaths 
doo bring the dyers endles shame. 1638 Suckling Brett, 
noralt 1. 1, Dead, as I live ; Well, goe thy waves, for a quiet 
drinker and dier. 1887 Jessofp in 19M Cent. Dec. 830 

* 1 suppose 1 am a dier ', she said. . * I used to thmk I should 
never die '. 

Dier, obs. form of Dear, Deer, Dyer. 
Dieresis, (Heretic, var. Diuresis, -etic. 
II Dies (dM-fz). The Latin word for 'day'; 
used in certain phrases. 

a. Die a irae, 4 day of wrath \ the first words, and hence 
the name, of a Latin bymn on the Last Judgement ascribed 
to Thomas of Celano (r i2so>. 

b. Dies non (short for dies non juridicus), in Law, a day 
on which no legal business is transacted, or which is not 
reckoned in counting days for some particular purpose. 
Also in other legal phrases : see quot 1848. 

1607-71 Cowell luterpr., Dies.. A legal day, and that is 
of two sorts, 1. Dies Juridicns, and a. Dies non Juridicus. 
Dies Juridici arc all dayes. .given in Term to the Parties 
in Court. Dies non Juridici are all Sundayes in the year, 
besides, in the several Terms particular dayes. 1805 Scott 
Last Miustr. vi. xxx, And far the echoing aisle* prolong 
The awful burthen of the song,— Dies trae, dies Ula, Solvet 
sjeclum in favilla. 1815 Hone Every-day Bh. 1. 156 A Sun- 
day, .is a dies non, or no day in law. 1848 Whabton Law 
Lex., Dies am oris (the day of love), the appearance day of 
the Term on the fourth day, or quarto die post. It was the 
day given by the favour and indulgence of the court to the 
defendant for his appearance, when all parties appeared in 
court, and had their appearance recorded by the proper 
officer. Dies datus t the day of respite given to a defendant. 
. . Dies juridicus, a court day. . . Dies non juridicus, not 
a court day. i860 Thackeray Round. Papers (1863) 196 
The idea {dies irse /) of discovery must haunt many a man. 
1887 Ruskin Prarlerita IT. 213 Men have been curiously 
judging themselves by always calling the day tbey expected, 
4 Dies lrw ', instead of 1 Dies Amoris \ 

|| DieSlS (dsi'esis). PI. dieses (-fz). [a. L. 
diesis, Gr. faat* a quarter-tone, lit. a sending 
through or apart, f. tuivcu to send through, f. fca 
through + f«W to send.] 

1. Mus. a. In ancient Greek music, a name given 
to several different intervals smaller than a tone ; 
esp. the Pythagorean semitone, equal to the differ- 
ence between two major tones and a perfect fourth 
(ratio 343 : 2 56). b. In modem music, the interval 
equal to the difference between three major thirds 
and an octave, or between the chromatic and dia- 
tonic semitones (ratio 125:128); usually called 
enharmonic diesis. m t v 

1398 TasviSA Barth.De P. R. xix. cxxxl (1495) 94* D»««s 
is the space and doynge of melodye and chaungynge out or 
one sowne in to a nother. 1997 Moaxsv Introd. Mus. 
Annot., Diesis is the halfe of the lesse halfe note. 1694 
Holokh Harmony (173O "> Th* D . U ° ne i mad * b y thcse 
two Degrees, is too much by a Diesis (128 to 125X * *7.34 
North LivesUW II. aio He makes great ado about divid- 
ing tones major, tones minor, dieses and commas. J867 
Macwzh I farmony L8Theeffect of the : Enharmonic diesis 
is employed by no means rarely in. .musical performances. 

2. Printing. The sign f, usually called double 
dagger \ 

I Formerly used to denote a diesis iri Music: cf. 1727-?! 
Chambers Cycl. s.v., • The chromatic, ^or double diesis, 
denoted by a double cross.* In French, the sign of the 
•sharp* t is called dihe.\ . . 

1706 pHiLurs (ed. Kersey\ Dtesit . . among Printers it w 
taken for a Mark, otherwise call*d a Double-dagger \. 
1874 Knight Diet. Mech. 1. 701/1 Diesis {Printing), the 
double dagger (t), a reference-mark. , 

Diet (dai'St), sbj Forms: 3-6 diete, (5 diat, 
dyotte, 5-6 dyete, diette), 5-8 dyet, (6 dlot, 
dyot, dyat, dieat, dyeat), 5- diet. [a. OF. diete 
(13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.),»Sp., Pg., and It dieta, 
ad. L. di,rfa (in med.L. dicta), a. Gr. ticura | mode 



of life'. (Supposed to be connected with (auu 
to live : see Meyer Gr. Gram. § 261.)] 

f 1. Course of life : way oflivlng or thinking. 

Of the same diet, 0/ a different diet, both 0/ a diet, Le. sort 
kind. 



Contem/l., O. T. x. ii, Either this was the Sonne himselfe, 
or else one. .of the same diet. Ifa'd. xiv. vi, Worldly mindes 
think no man can bee of any other then their owne dyet. 
1618 — Serm. v. 104 Francis of Assise and he were both of 
a diet. 4:656 — Rem. Whs. (1660) 255 The minds of 
men may be of a different diet. 

2. esp. Customary conrse of living as to food : 
way of feeding. 

c 1386 Chauceb Pard. T, 188 He wolde been the moore 
mesurable Of his diete sittynge at his table, c X470 
Henby Wallace iv. 333 Off dyet fayr Wallace tuk neuer 
kepe ; Bot as it come, welcum was meit and sleip. 2531 
Elvot Gov. i. xiii, lie wyll . . enquire what skyll ne hath 
in feedyng, called diete, and kepyng of his hauke from 
all sickenes. 1635 N. CAarF.NTRa Geog. Del. il xv. 259 
Scarcity innites the mountaine dwellers to a more sparing 
and wholesome diet. 1774 J. Bsyant Mythol. II. 261 lie 
brought maokind from their foul and savage way of feed- 
ing to a more mild and rational diet. 1838 Fa«scoTT Ferd. 
4 Is. (1846) II. v. 360 He maintained the same abstemious 
diet amidst all the luxuries of his table. 1866 Livingston* 
Last Jml. 23 Dec (1873) I. vil 162 A meat diet is Us from 
satisfying. 

3. Prescribed course of food, restricted in kind or 
li railed in quantity, esp. for medical or penal rea- 
sons; regimen. Hence to put to a diet (F. mcttre 
a la diete), to keep or take diet (F. observer une 
diete). 

c 1386 Chaucer Nun's Pr. T. 18 No deyntee morsel passed 
thurgh hir throte. . Attempree diete was al hir phisik. c 1400 
Lan/ranc's Cirurg. 72 pe firste tretis is of gouernaunce & 
diete of men pat ben woundid. c 1440 Gesta Rom. xix. 334 
(Add. MS.), There was a man-sleer taken, and put into 

?rison, and put to hi; diete. M9S Act 11 Hen. VI f t oaf 1 
le to be sette. .in Stokktsby the space of vj daies with like 
diete as is before reherced. a 1533 Lo. BtaNeas Gold. Bh. 
M. Aurel. (1546) M vijb, The ydeotte kepeth diete from 
bookes and resteth on his mcate. 1591 Shaks. Two Gent. 
11. L 25 To fast, like one that takes diet. 1603 — Meas. for 
M. 11. i. 116 Past cure of the thing you wot of, vnlesse they 
kept very good diet. 1655 Moufet & Bennet Health s 
Improvem. (1746)68, 1 define Diet .. to be an orderly and 
due Course observed in the Use of bodily Nourishments. 
a 173s AaauTHNOT John Bull Postscr. Swift's Wks, 1751 
VI. 166 He . . by Diet, Purging, Vomiting, and Bleeding, 
tried to bring them to equal Bulk. 1741 Johnson L. P., 
Morin, To preach diet and abstinence to his patients. 1841 
ElvHinstone Hist. Ind. I. 455 They rely most oo diet and 
regimen, and next, on external applications. 

4. Food j the provisions or victuals In dailv use, 
viewed as a collective whole, especially in relation 
to their quality and effects. 

a 1115 Ancr. R. 112 VnderstondeS, hwuc was his diete pet 
dei, iSen ilke blodletunge ! So baluhful & so bitter ! 1398 
Tievisa Barth. De P. R. vil. W. (m95> 268 la chyldern the 
vryne is thycke by cause of gleymy diete. ei^ao Anturs 
of A rth. xv, With alle dayntethis on dese, thi dietis are di}te. 
ciSSS Haepsfield Divorce ilen. VII I (1878) 202 Kept in 
prison with coarse and thin diet. 1579 Lvly Euphues (Arb.) 
120 That the babe be.. not fedde with counterfaite dyet. 
a 1681 Sia T. BaowNE Tracts 1684) 17 The Alhletick Diet 
was of Pulse. 1718 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to Ctess 
Bristol (1887) I. 241 Herbs or roots (without oil* and plain 
dry bread. That is their lenten diet. i8<6 Kane Arct. 
Expl. II. xiv. 144 The dogs were too much distended by 
their abundant diet to move. 1868 Gladstone Juv. Mundi 
v. (1870) ja8 Nay, even a change of diet confronts us . . the 
ox ceases to be used as food. . , 

b. Jig. 1579 Gdsson Sch. Abuse {kx&\ *\ Yet are they 
Iptays] not fit for euery mans dyet. 1823 LAMa Elia Ser. ft. 
Some Sonnets 0/ Sydney, A thin diet of dainty words. 

+ 5. An allowance or provision of food. Obs. 

,533 Ord. Hen. VI J I in Ellis Orig. Lett Ser. i. II. 30 We 
. .commaunde you to alloue dailly from hensforth unto, .the 
Lady Lucye . . the dyat and fare herafter ensuyng. 1611 
Bible Jer. Iii. 34 And for his diet, there was a continuall 




young Lords or Nobility had a constant Table or dyet in 
the Court, 
t b. Board. Obs. exc. Hist. 



The said Prince shall sojorne and 
Shaks. x Hen. IV. Iff. 



j 455 Rolls o/Partt. 293 The said Pn 
be at diettei with the Kyng. 1596 S. .. 
iii. 84 You owe Money here besides, Sir John, for your Dyet 
160a — Ham. 1. i. 99 Young Fortinbras . . Hath . . bhark d 
vp a List of Lawlesse Resolutes, For Foode and Diet. 
1621-51 Buiton Anat. Mel. 1. it Hi. xv, He shall bave 
ten pound per annum, and his diet. i64< Evelyn Mem. 
(1857) I. 204 Here many of the merchants . .have their lodg- 
ing and diet as in a College. 179* Chimi am Amer. Law 
Rep. (1871) 27 The bond was taken for the prisoner s . . diet 
and to secure the gaoler's fees. 1878 Simmon Seh. Shats. 
I. 74 The king . . gave him 3,000 ducats more, besides the 
daily expenses of his lodging and diet, 

1 6. Allowance for the expenses of living. Obs. 
a 1483 Liber Niger in Househ. Ord. 24 This must cause 
her comyn diette to be the more for the high estate of her 
proper person. 153S Act 27 Hen. VIII, c 27 Sucbe like 
diettes, reward es, profiles and commodities. . for their attend- 
ance vpon the saide Chauncellour. c 154° Br. Bonne a in 
IVyatfe Poems Pref. (185^ 4« H he were a good husband, 
the diets of iiii marks would find his house, .after a far other 
sort than it is kept. sSS* Sir R. Moryson Lett, to Cecil 
Jan. 20 (Reed. Off.) Is my land so increast sins my ciimmyng 
out.. that men do thynke I may serue the Kyng without 
my dyettes ? 1651 Hobbes Leviatk. tu axiv. 236 Common. 



DIET. 

wealths can endure no diet ; seeing their expense is not 



allowances 

diets, were ever unpaid.] 

7. Comb., as diet-bag, -list, -money \ also diet- 
bread, special bread prepared for invalids or per- 
sons under dietetic regimen ; diet-kitchen (see 
quot.) ; f diet-pot, a pot by wbich to measure 
diet-drink ; f diet- wood (see quot.). Also Diet- 
book, -drink. 

1669 W. Simpson Hydro!. Chym. 162 Heaps of plants by 
some physicians are ordered to stuff *diet-bags withal. 
1617 Collins Def. Bp. Ely n. ix. 357 To feede them with 
such dirt for *diet. bread. 1824 Miss Mitfoho Village 
Ser. 1. (1863) 223 Drinking her green tea, eating her diet- 
bread, begging ner gowns. 1880 Websteb Suppt, *DieU 
kitchen^ a charitable establishment which provides proper 
food for the helpless poor. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. I. i. 19 
A very moderate supply of liquors.. made up the *diet-list. 
1519 Sir T. Bolevn in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. 1. 161 Send 
me such *d ye tt- money as shall best please your Grace. 1551 
Sir R. Moryson Lett, to Cecil J &n. 7, I mervayl my dieat 
mony cummith not. 1727 A. Hamilton New Acc. E. Ind. 
I. vit. 74 Allow them as much Diet money as their own 
Soldiers receive. i6xa Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 
23 The *Dyet Pot is not alone to be used in cases of dyet 
drink. 1568 Turner Herbal 111. 34 Guiacnm . . Some call it 
the *Diet woode because they that kepe a diet for the French 
poxe . . most commonly drinke the broth of this woode. 

Diet (dai'et), sb. 2 [ad. med.L. dieta in same 
senses, or a. F. diete in sense 5 (Cotgr. 161 1) : cf. 
also It. dieta 'a parliament or generall assembly 
of estates 1 (Florio, 1598), Sp, dieta the (Germanic) 
diet. 

Mcd.L. dieta had the various senses 'day's journey ', ■ day's 
work', 'day's wage', 'space of a day', as well as that of 
' assembly, meeting of councillors, diet of the empire'. The 
same senses, more or less, are (or have been) expressed by 
Ger. tag, and F. journie day. Diita has therefore been 
viewed as a simple derivative of L. dies day, distinct 
from dixta, Gr SiatTo, Diet sb. 1. But it seems more likely 
that one or other of the senses developed from dixta was 
associated with dies, and led to the application of the word 
0 other uses arising directly from dies. One of the senses 
iven by Du Cange is 1 the ordinary course of the church ' : 



use of diita far other daily courses, duties, or occasions.] 
fl. A day's journey; 'an excursion, a journey' 
(Jaraieson). Obs. chiefly Sc. (Ho F.journJe.) 

[c 1*90 Fleia iv. xxviii. § 13 (Du Cange) Omnis rationahilis 
dicta constat ex 20 miliaribus.] c 1440 Gesta Rom. xix. 67 
(Harl. MS.) Also how many daies iourneys. . . This terme or 
this dyet, is not ellis but the terme of thi lyfe. c 1565 
Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (181 4) 212 Gam.) Sum of 
the conspiratnuris, who hard tell of the kingisdyett, followed 
fast to Leith eftir him. 1600 Skene Reg. Maj. 143 Twa or 
thrie gude men of the Gilde sail travell with him for twa 
dyets. a 165** Caldebwood Hist. Kirk (1678) 248 (Jam.) 
The king, .prayeth him to waken up all men to attend his 
coming . . for his diet would be sooner perhaps than was 
looked for. 

f2. A day's work. Sc. Obs. (So F. jour ne'e.) 
1494 Ld. Treas. Accts. Scot. I. 246 Item, to Thome Red 
and J hone of Schipe, for vj diet at the wod, vj s. 

3. *SV. A day fixed for a particular meeting or 
assembly; an appointed date or time. b. spec. 
The day on which a party in a civil or criminal 
process is cited to appear in court. More fully 
Diet of appearance, compearance, (So OF. joume'e.) 

1568 Satir. Poems Reform, xlvii. 80 Gif he cumis nocht 
thair, 1 wald we tuke, To keip onre dyet, Maister Dauid 
Makgill. 1640— 1 Kirkcudbr. War Comm. Min. Bk. (1855) 
93 To compeir befoire the said Committie of Estaites . . and 
that to anie day or diet the said Commissares or Collectores 
shall pleis to charge thame to. 1692 Will. WX.Instr. to 
Sir T. Livingston 16 Jan. {Highland Pa. , Maitl. CI. 184s) 
Those who have not taken the benefit of our indemnity 
within the diet prefixt by our proclamation. 1708 J. 
Chamqerlavne St. Gt. Brit. n. 11. vi. (1743) 391 Having 
obtained a Dyet, i. e. a set day for his pubhek trial. 175a 
Louth ian Form of Process (ed. 2) 9 All the Diets of Court are 
peremptory. 1810 Act 50 Geo. Ill, c. 112 § 27 In actions at 
present requiring two diets of appearance against persons 
within Scotland, there shall be only one diet of twenty-seven 
days. 1823 Svmson Descr. Galloway 26 (Jam.) A market 
for good fat kine [is] kept on the Friday . .this market being 
ruled by the dyets of the nolt-market of Wigton. 
t C. Date, day of date. Obs. 

1588 A. King tr. Canisius' Catech. 9 To raise [= erase] the 
diett off an instrumente. 

4. Sc. A session or sitting of a court or other body 
on an appointed day; a single session of any 
assembly occupying a day or part of one. 

1587 Sc. Acts Jos. K/(iS99) § 82 Called, .before the justice 
or his deputes at iustice aires, or particular diettes. 1637 
Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerent. 111. i. 13 At the diets of weekly 
and ordinary preaching. 1643 Row Hist Kirk (1842) p. xxj, 
1 attendit many dayes and dyetts, and in end . . a decreit 
was gifine thereupon. 1854 Phemie Millar I 1. 21 He's put 
on his Sabbath day claes. .and sat out the haill diet, 1854 
H. Miller Sch. $ Schm. iii. (1857)48, 1 began to dole out to 
them by the hour and the diet, long extempore biographies. 
1876 Grant Burg h Sch. Scotl. u. iv. 147 In the week pre- 
ceding, the classes shall be tried at two different diets by 
examiners appointed by the town Council. 1894 Crockett 
Raiders 2$ Who met statedly for their diets of worship at 
Springholm. 

b. To call the diet : to call the parties to an 
action in court on the appointed day. To desert 
the diet : see Desert v. 4. 
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1753 Scots Mag. Sept. 469/1 The diet was deserted as to 
Cameron. 1850 Blackie Aeschylus I. 217 Herald, proclaim 
the diet, and command The people to attention. 1893 Daily 
News 28 Dec 5/4 Outlawry is a sentence pronounced in the 
Supreme Criminal Court of Scotland in the absence of the 
accused at the calling of the diet, that is, the day on which 
he is summoned to appear and stand his trial. 

6. A meeting by formal appointment for ^ con- 
ference or transaction of national or international 
business ; a conference, congress, convention. (In 
later use generally influenced by b.) (So OF. 
joume'e.) , _ 

c 1450 Holland Howlat 280 Thai connsall the Pape to 
writ in this wyss To the Athile Emprionr . . To adress to 
that dyet, to deme his awyss. 1471 in Rymer State Papers- 
717 It is Appointed .. that the Twenty fourth Day of 
Septemher next comeyng, at the Towne of Alnewyke, 
shall be kept a Dyet, by the grete Commissioners of both 
Landes, for Reforming of the said Wrongs and Injuries. 
1494 Fabyan Ckron. vti. 4S3 A daye of dyet was atwene 
the two kynges [of England and France] appoyntyd. Ibid. 
611 After Easter was a daye of diot holden bytwene 
Grauenynge and Calays, for the matyers touchynge the 
kynge and the duke of Burgoyne. 159B Hakluyt Voy. 1. 156 
There was demaundedin the first dyet orconuentmn holden 
at Dordract, a recompense at the handes of the sayd English 
ambassadors. 1600 Hollano Livy xxxv. xxv. 902 The 
Achaeans . . published a Diet and generall Counsell at 
Sicyone. 1879 Fbouob Caesar xiv. 209 A diet of chiefs was 
held under Caesar's presidency. 

b. spec. Applied to the regular meeting of the 
estates of a realm or confederation ; hence also 
collectively to the estates or representatives so 
meeting (cf. Conguess). The English name (from 
end of the 16th c.) of the former Reichstag of the 
(German) Roman Empire, and of the federal or 
national assemblies of Switzerland, Poland, 
Hungary, etc.; later of the Bundestag of the 
Germanic Confederation (181 $-66); applied also 
to the existing Reichstag or Imperial Parliament 
of the Austro- Hungarian and German Empires, 
and the Landtag or local parliament of their 
constituent states, and sometimes to the parlia- 
mentary assemblies of other states of Eastern 
Europe, of Japan, etc. 

1565 T. Stapleton Fortr. Faith 140 a, They hauc had 
diets and assembles in Germany by the force and procure- 
ment of the Catholike Emperours. 1586 T. B. La Primaud. 
Fr. Acad. 632 In Switzerland . .if any greate matter fall out, 
that is common to all the leagues, they hold their general! 
councell, called a Journey, or a Diet. 1611 Speeo Hist. 
Gt. Brit. ix. vii. § 48 At an assembly or dyet, where 
the greatest Princes and States of the Empire were in 
person. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Diet (diseta) in Germany 
it is the same thing as a Parliament in England, a great 
Assembly or Council of the States and Princes of the Empire. 
1687 DavoEN Hind $ Panther 11. 407 Thus would your 
Polish Diet disagree, And end, as it began, in anarchy. 
1698 Loud. Gaz. No. 3377/2 Several Deputies from the Pala- 
tinates in Lithuania . . seem very desirous of a Dyet on 
Horseback. 1709 Steele Taller No. 21 f 19 To assist at 
the Diet of the States of Hungary. 1756-7 Keysler's Trav. 
(1760) IV. 422 Possibly a few of the most powerful princes 
might find their account in the dissolution of the diet. 1814 
tr. Klaproth's Trav. 66 The Poles assembled at the diet 
held in 1573 for the election of a new sovereign. 1838 
Penny Cycl. XI. 192/2 The three colleges formed the diet 
of the empire, whose ordinary meetings were formerly 
summoned by the emperors twice a year. Ibid. 191/1 The 
central point and organ of the present Germanic Con- 
federation is the Federative Diet, which sits at Frankfort 
on the Main. 1838 Murray's Handbk. N, Germ. 446 The 
Diet meets to deliberate .. in the building, formerly the 
palace of the Prince of Thurn and Taxis. 1849 Macaulav 
Hist. Eng. I. 261 The meeting at Oxford resembled rather 
that of a Polish diet than that of an English parliament. 
1871 Outl. Mod. Geog. 68 Frankfurt-on-the-Main, formerly 
a free city and seat of the Germanic Diet. 1895 Times 
(Weekly Ed.) 29 Mar. 1/4 The Japanese Diet was closed 
on Wednesday. Ibid. 2/4 The Lower House of the Prussian 
Diet, .authorized its President to convey its congratulations 
to Prince Bismarck. Ibid. There is . . no intention of dis- 
solving the Imperial Diet. 

6. The metal scraped or cut from gold and silver 
plate assayed day by day at the Mint, and retained 
for the purpose of trial. 

1700-1 Act 12-X3 Will. II I, c. 4 § 4 It shall.. be lawfull to 
detain Eight Grains only from every Pound Troy of Silver 
he shall assay, Four Grains whereof shall be put into the 
Box of Dyett. Ibid. § 5 That the Box or Boxes wherein 
the Diet of all such Plate as shall be tryed by the Assayers 
aforesaid shall be locked up with Three different Locks.. 
And the said Diet therein contained shall be tryed as the Pix 
of the Coin of this Kingdom is tryed. 177^3 Act 13 Geo. Ill, 
c § 6. 1883 Robebts & Hill in EncycL Brit. (ed. 9) XVI. 
491/2 Another operation, .performed in the mint is the assay 
of the * diet* or metal scraped from the gold and silver plate 
manufactured at Sheffield and Birmingham. 1889 xgtk Rep. 
Deputy- Master of Mint 53 These diets, consisting of scrap- 
ings from gold and silver war.-s which have been hall-marked 
at the Assav offices. 

b. attrib. as diet-box, 

1835 P. Kelly Univ. Cambist i. (ed. 2) 219 The cuttings 
and scrapings of the^ articles assayed, .are kept in what is 
called the Diet-box, in order to be melted into a mass and 
proved like the Pix, before the proper officers. 

Di'et, v. Forms: 4 diaete, 5 diete, dyatt, 
5-7 dyet, 6 diate, 7 dyat, diett, diot, 5- diet, 
[a. OF. diete-r to feed, order the diet of (Godef.), f. 
diete Diet sb. 1 : cf. med.L. disetdre to live accord- 
ing to a certain plan (a 1087 in Du Cange), f. 
diseta.'] 



DIETAL. 

I. trans. 

1. To feed, esp. in a particular way, or with speci- 
fied kinds of food ; to put (a person) to a specified 
diet. 

1362 Langl. P. PI. A. vii. 255 And gif feou di5ete be bus 
I dar legge bo]? e myn Eres, pat Fisyk schal his Forred hod, 
for his foode sulle. c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 98 Voide 
him a litil and diete him with eolde metis and stiptilc 1483 
Cath. Angl. 99 To Diet, dietare. 1535 Covehdale Ecclus. 
xxxvii, 34 He that dyeteth him self temperatly prolongeth 
his life. 1^83 Stanyhubst Mneis hi. (Arh.) 91 My self 
I dieted with sloas. 1655 Moufet & Bennet Health's 
Improv. (1746) 69 He that taught Abel how to diet Sheep. 
1667 Milton P. L. ix. 803 Dieted by thee 1 grow mature 
In knowledge as the Gods who all things lcnow. 174a 
Fielding % Andrews 11. xvii, He diets them with all the 
dainty food of holiness, i860 Emebson Cond. Ltfe t Consid. 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 42s It makes no difference, in looking back 
five years, how you have been dieted and dressed, 
f b. (predicated of the food). Obs. 

1638 Sia T. Hebbebt Trav. (ed. 2) 17 Dead Whales, Seales, 
Pengwins, grease or raw Puddings diet them. 

1602 Wabneb Alb. Eng. Epit. {1612) 375 Only bis golden 
thoughts would not be worser Dioted than with a Diademe. 
x6ii Shaks. Cytnb. lis. iv. 183 Thou art all the comfort 
The Gods will diet me with. 1670 Eachabo Cont. Clergy 6 
You diet him with nothing but with rules and exceptions. 
1816 Coleaidce Lay Serm.327 That vast company, .whose 
heads and hearts are dieted at the two public ordinaries of 
literature, the circulating libraries, and the periodical press. 

2. To fix, prescribe, or regulate Ihe food of (a 
person, etc.) in nature or quantity, for a purpose, 
a. spec, as a regimen of health. 

C1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 213, I dietide him as a man 
bat hadde a fever agu. 1533 Bellenden Livy v. (1822) 
400 Eftir that the sick man has sufferit himself to be 
diet fra metis and drinkis. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. y. i. 
99, 1 will attend my husband, be his nurse, Diet his sick, 
nesse. 1641 Milton Animadv. (1851) 188 You are not 
dieted, nor your loynes girt for spirit uall valour. 1768 Foots 
Deviton 2 Sticks hi. Wks. 1799 II. 275 Full power.. to pill 
. . diet . . and poultice all persons. 1849 R. A. Vaughan 
in Brit. Q. Rev. May 312 Goethe . . having dieted himself 
for hard work, was busy at Weimar with his 4 Faust '. 

fig. 1647 N - Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. lxx i. (17 59) 188 These 
must be purged by dieting the State. 1705 Hickeringill 
Priest-cr. it. iv. 44 The Archbishopric of York and . . the 
Bishopric of Ely (being both of them thought needlessly gross) 
. . were dieted, some say, pinch'd and impaired too much, 
b. as a punishment, etc. 

1530 Tinoale Pract. Prelates Wks. (Parker Soc) II. 348 
After they had dieted and tormented him. 17 12 Adoison 
Sped. No. 440 r 6 The President immediately ordered him 
to be . . dieted with Water-gruel, till such time as he should 
be sufficiently weakened for Conversation. 1862 Bubton 
Bk. Hunter (1863) 12 The simple privilege of locking him 
up, dieting him [etc]. 

+ 3. Jig. To order, regulate. Obs. rare. 
1576 Woolton Chr. Manual (Parker Soc.) 125 In dieting 
all our words and works to his honour and glory. 

4. To provide with daily meals ; to board. 

1635 J. Saoleb in Vemey Papers (1833) 160 His men maye 
. .be taken of his hande and dyated for theyre worke for the 
first yeare. ai66i Fllleb Worthies (1840) II. 362 Tower 
prisoners were not dieted on their own, but on the king's 
charges, a 1713 Ellwooo Autobiog. (171 4) 235, 1 . .was dieted 
in the House of a Friendly Man. 1732 Acc. Workhouses in 
We have 20 men and women . . lodgxl and dieted here. 1778 
Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 2) s. v. Thingdon, A charity-school for 
20 girls, who are cloathed, lodged, and dieted. 

II. intr. 

5. To take one's ordinary food, or meals; to 
feed (on), 

1566 D r ant Horace Sat. iii. Div, Haste thou a frende 
that dyets harde? 1600 J. Pobv tr. Leo's Africa 1. 23 Where 
the Canons live togither, they go each man to diet at his 
owne house. 1647 FuLLEa Good Th, in Worse T. (1841)118 
At what ordinary, or rather extraordinary do they diet? 



hath eaten him, or taint Invaded. 1843 Cablvle Past $ 
Pr. 11. xv. (184$^ 150 Those four-and-twenty young bloods 
dieted all that day with the Lord Abbot. 

b.- To beard (with a person, at, in a house, etc.). 

1581 L. Aldebsey in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 181 There we 
lay and dieted of free cost. 1617 Mobyson I tin, l. ill. i. 20s 
They were to diet at the Carriers charge. 1656 J. Hammono 
Leah $ R. (1844^ 15 To dyet and quarter in another mans 
house. 1703 Thobesby Diary I. 411 We lodged and 
dieted with him at Mr. Lamplugh's. 1802 Chron. in Ann. 
Reg. 370/2 A young man . . who dieted and lodged in the 
house, has been apprehended on suspicion. 

6. To regulate oneself as to diet ; to eat according 
to prescribed rules, i.e. as to the kind of food, the 
quantity and time of eating, and the like. 

1660 Stanley Hist. Philos. ix.(i7oi) 348/2 He first taught 
Wrestlers . . to diet with flesh. 1749 Wesley Acct. School 
S They diet thus : Breakfast, Milk-porridge and Water- 
gruel, by Turns. 1893 Strand Mag. VI. 2x5/1 She dieted 
as carefully as if she had been a dyspeptic in ruins. 

Hence Di'eted a. t snbjected to a regimen 
of diet. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. il 5 3 There will bee seldome 
vse of .. Phisicke in a sound or well dieted bodie. 1655 
Moufet & Bennet Health's Impr. (1746) 75 Idle Heads 
have made these addle Proverbs; 1. Dieted Bodies are but 
Bridges to Physicians Minds. 

Dietal (d3i,rial), a. [f. med.L. dieta Diet sb, 2 
+ -al.] Of or belonging to a diet. 

1885 Lowe Bismarck II. App. B. 568 Until the putting in 
execution of the consequent Dietal decree, this port [is] to 
be made use of by the ships of war of both Powers. 



DIETARIAN. 

Dietarian (doi,ctc»*riiln), a. and sb. rare~°. 
[f. as next + -AN. j (Sec qnot.) 

1880 Webster Suppi., Dietarian, one who lives in ao 
cordance with prescribed rules for diet ; dieter. 

Dietary (dorctari), sb. and a. Also 5 diatorie. 
[ad. L. dia'tarius, in med.L. dietdri-us adj. and 
sb., also dietarium sb., in various applications, f. 
L. durta, dicta : sec Diet sb.l and 2 , and -ary.] 

A. sb. 

1. A course of diet prescribed or marked out ; 
a book or treatise prescribing such a course. 

ri430 A Diatorie in Babees Bk. (1868) J54 To be rulid 
bt pis diatorie do pi diligence, For it techib good diete 
& good gouernaunce. 154a Booroe {tiile), A Coinpendyous 
Regyment or a Dyetary of Helth. — (1870) 331 Here 
foloweth the dyetary or the regyment of helth. 1570 Levins 
fttanip. X04/1 A Dietarie, dietarium. ^ 1860-1 Flo. Night- 
ingale Nursing 53 Careful observation of the sick is the 
only clue to the best dietary. 

Jig. 1879 G. Meredith Egoist iv. (1889) 26 Patience . . is 
a composing but a lean Dietary. 

2. An allowance and regulation of food, as for 
the inmates of a hospital, workhouse, or prison. 

1838 Dicxehs O. Twist ii. Do I understand that he asked 
for more, after he had eaten the supperallotted by thedietary 7 
1861 Wvnter Soc. Bees 203 It is clear, then, that the pre- 
valent sea-dietary is a degrading dietary ; it is deficient in 
the albumen, the soluble phosphates . . necessary to sustain 
vigorous life. 1884 Daily Neivs 19 Dec. 3/3 The introduction 
of fish dinners into the workhouse dietaries appears . . to 
have been eminently successful. 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to diet, of the nature of 
a diet. b. Of or belonging to a dietary. 

1614 W. B. Philosophers Banquet (ed. 2) 19 There are 
dietary times and hours. 1655 Moufet & Benhst Health's 
Improv. (1746) 71 Alheit there lived no dietary Physicians 
before the Flood. 1844 Dishaeu Coningsby in. hi, Lord 
Henry would not listen to statistics, dietary tables. 1863 
Hawthorns Our Old Home (1879) 208 The ancient fishing- 
ponds . . of vast dietary importance to the family. 1889 
J.Barr in Times 9 Mar. 16/1 Dietary punishment.. inflicted 
for breaches of prison discipline. 

Diet-book. [f. Diet sb* and 2,] 
1 1, A journal or diary. Obs. 

1624 Efistlc Christian Brother 25 (Jam.) It is a diet- 
booke, wherein the sinnes of everie day are written. 

2. A book in which a course of diet is laid down. 

1651 Wittis tr. Primrose's Pop. Err. 111. 130 Lessius..xn 
his Eloquent Diet-booke, hath so endeavoured to mete out 
every mans course of Diet, that he would have twelve 
ounces to be a sufficient quantitic of meat for any man. 

Di et-drink, [f. Diet sbA + Drink.] A drink 
prescribed and prepared for medicinal purposes. 

1600 Rowlands Let. Humours Blood vi. 76 We gaue the 
Brewers Diet-drinke a wipe. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 317 
As for the diet drink made of cow milk . • I have written 
already in my treatise of herbs. 169* Oliver in Phil. 
Tram. XVI 1. 909 A pleasant . . soft Water . . which the 
Country People use in Fevers as their ordinary Diet-drink. 
1744 Berkeley Siris % o The leaves and tender tops of pine 
and fir are .. used for diet drinks. 1844-^7 G. Bird Urin. 
Deposits 455 The host of apozems, diuretic decoctions, and 
dtet-drinks, in which renal stimulants abound. 1854-67 
C A. Harris Diet. Med. Terminal. 214 Diet Drink, 
a decoction of sarsaparilla and merereon. The Lisbon diet 
drink, or compound decoction of sarsaparilla, which it re- 
sembles, is the most celebrated. 

Dreter. [f. Diet v. + -er M now rare. a. 
One who regulates the diet of himself or others. 
+ b. A feeder. Obs. 

1577 B. Googr Heresbach's Hush. lit. (1586) 12a The best 
dyeter of horses, that ever I knewe in England. 1603 H. 
Cxosse Vertues Commw. (1878) 147 He that feedeth but of 
one dish, liueth longer ..then those accidentall dieters . , 
that glutte themsclues with euerie^ kinde artificially com- 
pounded. 16x1 Snaxs. Cymb. jv. ii. 51 As Iuno had bin 
sicke, And he her Dieter. 1617 Marxham Caval. iil 25 In 
his daies of rest . . let bim be his own dieter. 

Dietetic (dpi|ete*tik), a. and sb. Also 6 dia-, 
7-8 dies-, [ad. L. dixtetic-us, a. Gr. $tatTijTttc6s of 
or for diet, f. hiatra Diet sb.l ; in F. dtWlique.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to diet, or to the regu- 
lation of the kind and quantity of food to be eaten, 
especially as a branch, of medical science. 

"579 J« Jonss Prestrv. Bodie ft Soul 1. xxxiii. 64 Tutors 
ought to haue the knowledge of the Diatetike part of Phi- 
sicke. 1684 tr. BoneCs Merc. Compit. xvi. 562 A dixtetick 
regiment extends to divers things. 1799 W. Tooxs View 
Hussion Emp. II. 282 Not so salutary and dietetic is the 
command which enjoins abstinence from all manner of food. 
1869 IS. A. Parxes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 180 The dietetic 
treatment of disease is destined to be the great work of the 
future. 1874 McCarthy Linley Rochford ix. (X878) 90, 
I think .. I woutd rather dine with a gourmand than with 
a dietetic reformer. 

B. sb. [In sense 1, repr. L. dixtetiens, the adj. 
used abs. ; in a repr. Gr. i) StairnTucrj (sc. r(xvy) the 
dietetic art, in mod.L. dixtetica, F. dUtHique (Pare 
16th c.) : see -ics.] 

1. One who studies dietetics. 

1759 B. Stilling*!, tr. Linnaeus en Travelling Misc. 
Tracts (1762) 23 The curious diaetetic, whose business it is 
to inquire into the various ways of living. 

2. Dietetics, less usually dietetic : The part of 
medicine which relates to the regulation of diet. 

1541 R. Copland Galyen's Teraf. 2 Aib, The parties of 
the art of Medycyne (y* is to wyt dyetityke,pharmaceutyke, 
and cyrurgery) . . can not be seperated one fro the other. 
1710 Pope Iliad III. 208 Celsus says expressly that the 
ductetic was long after invented. 1799 European Mag. 
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247 Dietetics, .comprise the doctrine of health. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) III. 283 He must go through a course of 
dietetics. 1881 Med. Temp. yml.XLW. 23 The former is 
a question of dietetics, the latter of therapeutics. 

t Diete tical, a. Obs. [f. as prec. + -al.] 
Of or pertaining to dietetics ; = Dietetic a. 

i6ao Venner Via Recta (1650) 295 Divers necessary Die- 
teticall observations. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ejp. 1. x. 
41 Caracalla .. received no other counsell then lo refraine 
cold drinke, which was hut a dieteticall caution. 1801 
T. Beodoes Hygeia 1. 48 Maoy generally received maxims, 
medical and diactetical. 181* LAMa Elia Ser. 1. Chimney- 
sweepers, Palates ..not uninstructed in dietelical elegancies. 

Diete tically, adv. [f. prcc. + -lt*.] In 
the way of diet or dietetics. 

a 1846 N. Amer. Rev. cited in Worcester. 1851 Froze fs 
Mag. XLVI. 96 Fish were formerly much used in medicine 
as well as dietetically. 

Dietetics, sb.pl. : see Dietetic sb. 

Diete'tist. rare- 0 , [f. Dietet-io + -ist.] 
' A term applied to one who treats disease by a 
systematic course of diet.' Syd. Soc. Lex. 1883. 

a 1846 in Dunclison (Wore). 

Diethene- (doiic-jjfn). Chem. [SeeDi- 2 .] Com- 
bined with two equivalents of Ethenc (C 2 H 4 ), as 
diethene-diamine. Hence Diethenic a., as in 
diethenic alcohol (C« H 4 ) 2 H 2 O s . 

1873 Fownes' Chem. (ed. 11) 621 The first products of this 
reaction are diethenic alcohol . . and water. 1877 Watts 
Ibid. (ed. 12) 11. 172,224. 

Diethyl (d8i,e->il). Chem. [f. Di- 2 + Ethyl. J 

1. as sb. A name for the group C 4 H, 0 {butyl hy- 
dride or butane) , considered as a double molecule 
of the radical ethyl. 

1877 Watts Fownet' Chem. (ed. 12) II. 47 Normal Butane. 
Diethyl, or Methyl -propyl, occurs in natural petroleum, and 
in the distillation-products of Cannel and Boghead coal. 

2. in Comb. Denoting two equivalents of the 
monad radical ethyl (C 2 H 5 ), replacing two atoms 
of hydrogen in a compound, as dielhylamine 
NH(C a H s ) 2> diethyl carbmol COH . H . (C 2 H 5 V 

1850 DAuaENY Atom. Th. viii. (ed. 2) 24T Diethylamine, 
in which 2 atoms of hvdrogen are replaced by 2 of ethyle. 
1869 Roscoe Elan. Chem. (1874) 330 A hydrocarbon called 
diethyl or butyl hydride. Ibid. 350 Acetal is isomeric with 
diethyt glycol. 1877 Watts Fownes' Chem. (ed. 12) 1 1. 218 
Diethylamine behaves with cyanic acid like ammonia and 
ethylamine, giving rise to diethyl-urea» CHi(CiHs)j NiO. 
1880 Boslon 7ml. Chem. Dec. 137/2 The monethyl and 
diethyl phosphines have been prepared. 

Dietic (d3i,e*til0, a. and sb. [f. Diet sb.* + 
-ic : cf. mcd.L. diet tats keeping a daily course.] 
A. adj. Of or pertaining to diet ; * Dietetic a. 

1716 M. Davies A then. Brit. III. Diss. Physick 39 Whence 
came the Dietick and Gymnastick Physick. # I bid. 52 This 
regular Disetick Branch of the most natural kind of Physick. 
1775 Sir E. Barrv Observ. Wines 356 The best dietic rules 
for preserving health. 1883 .Sy^. Soc. Lex> % Dietic diseases, 
diseases caused by inattention to wholesome rules of diet, 
t B. sb. A dietetic article or application. Obs. 

1659 Gauden Tears Church 397 If it be not drawn away 
by .. gentle dieticks or healing applications. — Slight 
Healers 0/ Public Hurts (1660) 28. 

Die 'tie al, a. [f. as prec. + - al.] 

+ 1. *= Dietetic, Dietetical. Obs. 

1634 R. H.Salernes Regim. Pref. 3 Some violent Disease, 
which they might happily have prevented by Dieticall Ob- 
servations. 1640 Ferrand Love Melaticholy 237 (T '.) The 
three fountains of physick, namely, dieticat, cnirurgical, 
and pharmaceutical. 1657 G. SStarxey Ilelmont's Vind. 
Ep. to Rdr., I . . oppose your Diaeticall prescriptions. 

+ 2. [after med.L. : see Dietic] Obs. 
1656 Blount Glossogr., Dietieal {dietleus\ keeping from 
day to day, regular. 

3. [f. Diet sb. 2 *] Pertaining to the Germanic Diet. 
1854 Tali's Mag. XXI. 451 The Lichtenstein, sovereign 

and subject at once ; octopartite possessor of a vote dietieal. 

Dietie, obs. form ot Deity. 

Dietine (dal'etfn). [a. F. diitine lit. 1 little 
diet *, spec, the Polish provincial diet, f. diete Diet 
sb. 2 : see -ine.] A subordinate diet; in Polish 
Hist., a provincial diet which elected deputies for 
the national diet ; called in Polish sejmik. 

1669 Land. Gat. No. 412/1 The King has given Power to 
the Dietine {printed -ive] of Cracovie to Assemble them, 
selves within 4 Leagues of this place. 17S3 Scots Mag. 
Jan. 3/1 The nuncios of a general diet of Poland^ were 
chosen in August last, when disputes ran very high in 
some dietincs. 1773 Genii. Mag.XlAU. 245 The dietine 
of Lenczy was still more unruly, for there more than thirty 
of the Members were cut to pieces. 1800 W. Tavlo* 
in Monthly Mag. VIII. 599 This order is governed by a 
descending oligarchy, the over«ruling synod or diet deputing 
assessors to the subordinate synods or dietines. 1887 Leckv 
Eng. in x8M C. V. xx. 545 All the Dietines ratified the new 
Constitution. 

Dieting (dai-etirj), vbl. sb. [f. Diet y. + -ing 1 .] 
The action of the verb Diet : a. Subjection to a 
diet or regimen, b. Taking of daily food, feeding 
(rare), t c » toner. Food (obs.). 

c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 61 Norissche hym with dyet- 
ynge bat fattyth hym. Ibid. 7a Of dietynge of men pat ben 
wounded. 1599 T. M[oupet] Silkwormes 74 The dieting 
of these my spinning bands. 1641 Milton Ch, Govt. 1. i, 
Those maiden dietings and set prescriptions of baths and 
odours, c 1819 Snellev in Dowden Lt/e II. 256 How deli- 
cate the imagination becomes by dieting with antiquity day 
after day. 
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Dietist (dai-ctist). [f. Diet j<M + -ist.] One 
who professes or practises dietetics or some theory 
of diet. 

1607 Walkincton Opt. Glass 16 Reasonable appetite, 
the Lvnosura of the wiser dietist. 1655 MourzT & Besnet 
Health*! Improv. (1746) 227 Not lately devised hy our 
Country Pudding-wrights, or curious Sauce-makers, as . . 
foolish Dietists have imagined. 1841 F. Paget Mil/. Malv. 
j8i Mr. Clemmalive ..an inexorable dietist on the water- 
gruel system at the Union work-house. 

Dietician, rare. [P ro P' dietician, f. Diet sb.*, 
after physician, politician, etc.] i>rec. 

1846 Wo ac ester, Dietitian, ooe skilled in diet ; a dietist. 
Qu. Rev. 

Dietrichite (dftrikait). Min. [Named 1878 
after Dietrich, a German chemist.] A fibrous alnm 
containing zinc and other bases. 

1881 Dana Min. App. iil 38. 

Diety, obs. form of Deity. 

t DieugarcVe. Obs. Also 5 dugarde, 5-6 Sc. 
dewgar^d, 7 due gard. [French (in fall Dieu 
votts garde, in OF. dieu vous gard) y 'God keep 
(you) I '] The salutation 1 God preserve you 1 1 ; a 
polite or formal salutation ; a spoken salatation or 
word of recognition, as contrasted with a mere 
' beck ' or nod. 

^1380 Antecrisl in Todd 3 Treat. WycljJ '(1851) M9 Ne 
wip beck us ne wip dugardes as ypocritis usen. c 1470 
Henhv Wallace vi. 132 He salust thaim, as it war bot 
in scorn ; ' Dewgar, gud day, bone Sen -di our, and gud 
morn 1' 1565 Jewel Def. Apol. (1611) 172 In the end you 
conclude, A becke is as good as a Dieugard. 1568 H. 
Ch arte his Pre/, to Lyndesay's Warkis 4« ij b, He cummis 
to the King, and efter grett dewgard & salutationis, he 
makis him as thocht he war [etcj. 1598 Flobio Epist. 
Ded., So in your studies to attend, as your least becke may 
be his dieugarde. 1600 J. Melvill Diary (1842) 263 The 
cheifF commanders inak sic dewgard ancl curtessie. 1605 
Chapman All Fooles Plays 1873 I. 168 Their winckes, their 
beckes, due gard, their treads a* the toe. a 1636 Bp. Hall 
Whs. IX. 278 (D.) His master Harding could not produce 
. . any vow anciently required or undertaken, whether by 
beck or Dieu-gard. 

Dieve, obs. (?dial.) form of Dive v. 

Dieve, erron. form of Dbave v. to deafen. 

Diew, obs. form of Due. 

Die-wise, -work: see Die sb.* 

Dif-, prefix of L. origin, being the assimilated 
form of dis- before /, as in dif-ferre, dif-fusio. In 
Romanic it became def-, which in OF. was subse- 
quently reduced to de- ; this occasionally appears 
in Eng., as defer from L. differre, OF. defferer, 
mod.F. defirer, defy from L. type diffiddre, It. 
di/fidare, disfidare, OF. desf, deff-, defer, mod.F. 
defer. Usually, however, the Latin form of the 
prefix is used in Eng. : cf. differ, difficult, diffidence, 
diffuse. For its force, see Dis- : it is not, like the 
latter, a living suffix. 

Difalt, Dixame, Difence : see Def-. 

Diffame, -famation, etc., etymol. form of 
Defame, -famation, etc., generally obsolete, but 
still occasionally used. 

1894 R. Bridges Feast of Bacchus iv. 1263 Diffame my 
own daughter. 

Diflarreation (difoen^'Jan). Rom. Antiq. 
[ad. L. diffaredtion-em, i. Dif- + farreum a spelt- 
cake : see Confaureation.] An ancient Roman 
mode of dissolution of marriage, the undoing of 
the ceremony of confarrcation. 

1623 Cocxebam^ Diffarreation, a sacrifice done betwixt 
a man and his wife at a diuorcemenL 1727-51 Chambers 
Cycl. s. v., Diflarreation was properly the dissolving of mar- 
riages contracted by confarreation, which were those of the 
pontifices. Festus says it was performed with a wbeaten cake. 

Diffaute, Diffeature, Diffence, -ens(e, dif- 
fend(e, etc. : see Def-. 

Differ (di'foj), v. Also 6 dyffer (defer), 6-7 
dififerre. [a. F. difffrer(iu Froissart 14th c), ad. L. 
differ-re to carry or bear apart, spread abroad, dis- 
tract, protract, delay, defer ; also intr. to tend apart 
or diversely in nature or character, to differ. The 
verb was used with both senses in F. in 1 4th c, and 
has continued to be so used till the present day. In 
English, it was taken first in the transitive sense, 
with stress differ (cf. confer, refer, prefer), which 
led at length to the transitive senses being written 
defer: see Defeb vJ ; the intrans. use, being closely 
related in sense to different, difference, apparently 
followed these words in stressing the first syllable. 
(Offer, suffer, which have the same stress, have a 
distinct form in French and Romania) And one 
transitive use, closely associated with the intrans., 
and with different, difference, has gone with these. 
In this way L. differre, F. diffe'rer, ME. diffe'rre, 
has been split into the two verbs defer to put off, and 
differ to make or be unlike. The or. pple. differ- 
ing occurs in Chaucer's Botthius ; but instances of 
the verb in the form differ are rare before 1500.] 

[1. The earlier form of Defer v.* in all senses.] 

S. trans. To put apart or separate from each 
other in qualities; to make unlike, dissimilar, 

43* -a 
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different, or distinct; to cause to vary; to distin- 
guish, differentiate. Now unusual. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 4223 }our manars fra all othire mens 
so mekill ere deffirrid. 1562 Leigh Armorie (1597) 32 b, 
This is not vnlike the other Crosse. The pyke which it 
hath to pitch into the ground, onely differeth it. 1603 
Sir C Hey oon Jud. Astro/, v. 158 Homo, and Brutum 
.. differ the whole kind. t 1633 Earl Manch. At Mondo 
(1636) 120 Why is the winter harder to the Grashopper 
than to the Ant? Prudeiicie in one, and imprudencie in 
the other differs them. 1656 R. Robinson Christ all 44 
Garments . . differ one sex from another. 1713 J. Petjver 
in Phil. Trans. XXVIII. 213 Its glaucous Leaves and 
pale Flowers, differ it from the yellow Split. 1818 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) IV. 510 That differed it from the cases 
wherein the Court had gone some lengths. 1867 Bushnell 
Mor. Uses Dark Th. 36 All which differs the landscape 
in beauty from mere wild forest. 

+ b. Her. To distinguish by tbe addition of a 
Difference. Obs. 

1586 Fehne Blaz. Genirie 98 Til then it was permissiue 
for eche brother to differ his coat after his fancye. 

3. intr. To have contrary or diverse bearings, 
tendencies, or qualities ; to be not the same ; to be 
unlike, distinct, or various, in nature, form, or quali- 
ties, or in some specified respect: two (or more) 
things are said to differ (absolutely, or from each 
other), one thiDg differs from another. 

1374 [see Differing ppl. a. 1]. a 1400-50 Alexander 4617 
Bot we bat. .has a fre will Differris as in oure fraunches fere 
fra 3oure kynde. 1536 Pilgr. Per/. (W. deW. 1 531) 234 
This differeth from that other, as. .the rose differeth from the 
budde. 15*6-34 Tinoale x Cor. xv. 41 One starre differth 
from another in glory, a 1568 Ascham Scholent. it. (Arb.) 
139 These differre one from an other. 1570 Levins Manip. 
77/29 To Defer, differre ', discrepare. 1600 Shaks. A.Y.L. 
1. 1. 10 Call you that keeping for a gentleman of my birth, 
that differs not from the stalling of an Oxe r 1651 Hosbes 
Leviath. 1. xv. 79 The same man, in divers times, differs 
from himselfe. 1689-00 Temple Misc., Pop. Discontents 
Wks. 1720 I. 270 Tis hard to find any point wherein they 
differ. 1774 Golosm. Nat. Hist. (1776) III. 324 It [the fox] 
. .differs si ill more from the dog in its strong offensive smell. 
1823 H.J. Brooke Introd. Cry stallogr. 98 Which individual 
forms . . will be found to differ from each other in the mea- 
surement of some of their angles. 1847 Helps Friends in 
C. {1851) I. 28 Even the leaves of the same tree are said to 
differ, each one from all the rest. 1859-74 Tennyson Merlin 
<J- Vivien 812 Men at most differ as Heaven and earth, But 
women, worst and best, as Heaven and Hell. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) IV. 32 Man is not man in that be resembles 
[hrutesl, but in that he differs from them. 

4. intr. To be at variance; to hold different 
opinions concerning any matter; to disagree. Const. 
with ; also from (esp. when followed by in, as in 
quot. 1843). 

1563 WinJet Four Scoir T/tre Quest Wks. 1888 I. 135 
Sen $e . . differris fra ws . . tweching the said day of the 
moneih. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 111. (1843) 79/ r A lati- 
tude that honest and wise men may safely ana profitably 
differ [in]. 1653 Walton Angler it. 42 Tbe question has 
been debated among many great Clerks, and they seem to 
differ about it. 17 x6 Addison Freeholder (J.), To irritate 
those who differ with you in their sentiments. 1735-8 
Bolingbroke On Parties 81 To think They [the Toriesf. . 
had only differ'd with the Whigs about the Degree of Op- 
pression . . in order to sanctify Resistance. 1749 Fielding 
Tom Jones in. v, Many people differed from Square and 
Thwackum, in judging [etc. ]. 1791 Burke Corr. (1844) III. 
351, I can never for a moment differ from you and your 
brother in sentiment. 1809 W. Gipford in Smiles Mem. 
John Murray I. 158, I differ with him totally. 1833 J* H. 
Newman Lett. <i8pu I. 466 To unite with those who differ 
with us. 1843 Ibid. II. 430 She may .. differ from me in 
opinion. 1869 Sir J. T. Coleridge Mem. Keble (ed. 2) t86, 
1 differed with him in the conclusion he drew. 1885 Law 
Rep. 10 App. Cases 379 The appellant and respondents differ 
as to when the gate was erected. 

t b. To express or give vent to disagreement or 
difference of opinion ; to dispute ; to have a differ- 
ence, to quarrel {with). Obs. 

1625 Bacon Ess., Unity in Relig. (Arb.) 429 A man . .shall 
sometimes heare Ignorant Men differ, and know well, .that 
those which so differ, meane one tbing. 1709 Hearne 
Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) II. 245 As they went out of Town 
they happen'd to differ, a x 7 t8 Rows (J.), Here uncon- 
troll d you may in judgment sit ; We'll never differ with 
a crowded pit. 1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1757) 1 1. 1 18 
As to his Size. I would have him full Fifteen Hands, nay, 
I would not differ for his being Sixteen, provided be was 
strong in proportion. 

c. trans. To cause disagreement between; to 
set at variance. Sc. 

x8i4 Saxon * Gael I. 79 (Jam.) If Maister Angis and her 
mak it up, I se ne er be the man to differ them. 

Differ, sb. Sc. and dial. [f. Differ v.] = Dif- 
ference sb. 

,6 ?7 V.FomsEu&ulus 94 (Jam.) No sucb material points 
are in differ betwixt vs. 1639 Declar. Tumults Sc. 340 The 
general 1 assembly . . would remove any doubt and differ 
which might arise. 1786 Burns Addr. to Unco Guid Hi, 
Cast a moment's fair regard, What maks the mighty differ. 
184a S. Lover Handy Andy ix, But I'll pay you the differ 
out of my wage. 1873 Lowell Lett. (1894) II. 94 So far as 
1 understood your * differ ' with your electors I thought you 
were right. 1893 Stevenson Catriona 94 Either come to 
ao agreement, or come to a differ. 

Differ, obs. form of Defer v.* and 2 . 

Difference (di-ferens), sb. Also 4 differense, 
4-6 differens, defferenoe, 5 deference, 5-6 dyf- 
ference, -ens, 6 differanoe, diffrence, difference, 
[a. F. difference, OF. also -ance (12th c. in Hatz.- 



Darm.), ad. L. differentia, abstr. sb. f. different-em : 
see Diffekent and -ence.] 

1. The condition, quality, or fact of being dif- 
ferent, or not the same in quality or in essence; 
dissimilarity, distinction, diversity ; the relation of 
non -agreement or non-identity between two or more 
things, disagreement. 

1340 Ayenb. 2toZuyche difference is betu[e]ne be rearde of 
be bene and be deuocioun of be herte. c 1470 Henry Wal- 
lace iv. 7 The changing courss quhilk makis gret deference. 
*5.35 Cover oale 2 Chron. xiv. 11 Lordc, it is no difference 
with y, to helpe by fewe or by many. i6h Shaks. IVint. T. 
t. i. 4 You shall see.. great difference betwixt our Bohemia, 
and your Sicilia. 1690 Burnet 39 Art. xxv. (1700) 266 In all 
this Diversity there is no real difference. 1734 Pofe Est. 
Man vt. 56 All nature's diff'rence keeps all nature's peace, 
j 739 Hume Human Nat. 1. v. (1874) I. 323 Difference is of 
two kinds as oppos'd either to identity or resemblance. 1824 
Macaulay Athenian Orators Misc. Writ, i860 I. 135 If he 
miss the mark, it makes no difference whether he have 
taken aim too high or too low. 1844 Emerson Led. Yng. 
Amer. Wks. (Bohn) 11. 298 Difference of opinion is the one 
crime which kings never forgive. 1847 Tennyson Princ. 
vn. 162 Not like to like, but Tike in difference. 1851 Rus- 
kin Mod. Paint. I. Pref. to ed. 2. 15 Not so much by 
the resemblance of his works to what has been done before, 
as hy their difference from it. 

t Various obs. and archaic constructions. 

15*6 Tinoale Doctr. Treat. (1848) 389 Note the difference 
of the law and of the gospel. 1557 North Guenara % s Diall 
Pr. 150 a/2 There is a greate difference to teache the chyl- 
dren of Prynces, and to teache the chyldren of the people. 
Ibid. 210 b/i There is great difference from the cares and 
sorowes of women, to that of men. 1671 H. M. tr. Colloq. 
Erasmus 354 There is also another diflerence of divine and 
humane laws.^ 1778 Miss Burnky Evelina Hi, Let me 
observe the difference of his behaviour . . to that of Sir 
Clement Willoughby. 179a Elvina 1. 6 The difference with 
us is most striking. 1820 Whewell in Life (1881) 61 Some 
idea of the difference of French and English manners. 

b. (with a and //.) A particular instance of un- 
likeness ; a point in which things differ. 

1393 Gower^ Conf. III. 20 There is non evidence. Wherof 
to knowe a difference Betwene the drunken and the wode. 
c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems 23 (Matz.) A difference betwix day 
and night. 1513 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 787 
There is not betwene a Marchant and his mayde so great 
a difference as betwene a king and his subject. 1688 Vox 
Cleri Pro Rege 47 It seems his Power is absolute, but, not 
arbitrary, which is, like a Dear* Joy's Witticism, a distinc- 
tion without a difference. 1847 Tennyson Princ. y. 173 You 
clash them all in one, That have as many differences as we. 
1856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) I.i. 15 While the differences 
of social degree were enormous, the differences in habits of 
life were comparatively slight. 187s Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
IV. 243 There is a great difference between reasoning and 
disputation. 

2. Math. The quantity by which one quantity 
differs from another ; the remainder left after sub- 
tracting one quantity from another, h. spec. The 
increment produced in a function of a variable by 
increasing the variable by unity. 

Ascensional Descensional difference : see these words. 

£■1391 Chaucer Astrol. 11. § 43 The diff{e]rense be-twen 1 
and 2 . . is 1. 1559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 103 
Subtract tbe lesser time, from oute of the greater, and the 
difference turn into degrees, and mL of the Equinoctial. 
1593 Fale Dialling 19 Which you shall find least subtract 
that from the greater, and that which remaineth keep, (for 
it shall be called the difference kept). 1719 De Foe Crusoe 
1. xvi. (1858) 204 The difference of that price was by no means 
worth saving. 1774 M. Mackenzie Maritime Surv. iii. 13 
The greater the Difference of Latitude of the two Places is. 
1807 J. Brinkley {title). An Investigation of the General 
Term of an important Series in the Inverse Method of Finite 
Differences. 1821 J. Q. Adams in C Davies Metr. Syst. 
ut. (1871) 115 The difference between them was but of about 
half an ounce. 1827 Hutton Course Math. 1. J2 note, If 
the difference of two numbers be added to the less, it must 
manifestly make up a sum equal to tbe greater. 1837 Penny 
Cycl. VIII. 487 s. y. Difference, It is a very wide branch of 
pure mathematics which must be considered under this 
term, namely, the method or calculus of differences. Ibid. 
488 Tbe symbol [A 0 *] is called the difference of a. 

c. spec. The amount of increase or decrease in 
the price of stocks or shares between certain dates ; 
in phrase to pay (etc.) the difference. 

1 71 7 Mrs. Centlivre Bold Stroke for Wife we. 1, Hark ye. 
Gabriel, you'll pay the difference of that stock we transacted 
for t'other day. 1814 Stock Exchange Laid Open 1 1 Every 
man must either take, deliver, or pay his difference. x88s 
Pall Mall G. 31 Mar. 8/2 He had paid all his * differences * 
previous to his departure. 1887 Daily News 12 Oct. 2/2 
The differences to be met aod liquidated are enormous. • 

d. phr. To split the difference : to divide the 
difference equally between the two parties so that 
they meet half-way ; to come to a compromise by 
equal mutual concession. 

a 1778 Pitt Sp. (1806) I. 85 The common course, when 
parties disagreed, was what the vulgar phrase called * to 
split the difference \ 1787 Generous A ttachment 1 . 2 13 M y 
Auntj coming in, began to split the difference, by seriously 
advising me to think of neither. 1846 Whately Rhet. 
Addit. (ed.7) 23 The result will usually be, after much de- 
bate, something of what is popularly called 'splitting the 
difference'. 1885 Pall Mall G. 9 June 3/1 A Cabinet of 
Compromise is of necessity a Cabinet of Split the Differ- 
ence. 

3. A diversity or disagreement of opinion, senti- 
ment or purpose ; hence, a dispute or quarrel caused 
by such disagreement ; used in various shades of 
intensity from a simple estrangement or dispute to 
open hostility, f difference, in dispute {obs.). 



1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls^ III. 423 (Matz/> Touching be 
cause berof is no differens bytwene us. 1484 Caxton A£sop 
11. xviii, The ape. .made theyr dyfference to be acorded. 
1556 Aurelio % Isab. (1608) A v, We cast lottcs betwene us, 
by the which our difference shall finishe. 1396. Shaks. 
Merck. V. iy. i. 171 Are you acquainted with the difference 
That holds this present question in the Court? 1606 G. 
W[oodcocke] tr. Hist. Ivstine 40 b, They encountred in 
battell, in which difference, .they were ouercome. 1641 J. 
Jackson True Evang. T. 1. 41 Who was the chiefe. .remained 
in some difference. 165a Neeoh am tt.Sclden's Mare C7. 1 1 n 
the year 1508, there began certain slight differences, which 
concluded in a notable . .war. 1774 Golosm. Grecian Hist. 
I. 253 With full power to concert all matters in difference. 
179X Boswell $oknson(i$2t) IV. 229 In the course of^this 
year there was a difference between him and his friend 
Mr. Strahan. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 11. 143 He had 
never, he said, in his life, had any difference with Tyrconnel, 
and he trusted that no difference would now arise. 1893 
Leeds Mercury 17 May 5/1 Tbe speedy, .settlement of trade 
differences. 

T b. phr. To be (etc.) at difference : to have a 
controversy, be at variance ; to quarrel. 

15*5 Ld.Berners Froiss. {x%t£\ II. 349 The duke of Bre- 
tayne was in great difference with the realme of Fraunce. 
1607 Shaks. Cor. v. iii. 201 Thou hast set thy mercy, & thy 
Honor At difference. 1641 J. Shute Sarah <$• Hagar (1649) 
170 We. .are at such deadly differences amongst our selves. 
1654 Whitlock Zootomiav}\ He is doubtlesse his own best 
Friend, that is oft at difference with himselfe, for his mis- 
carriages. 1677 Yakranton Eng. Improv. 53, 1 fear their 
neighbouring Gentlemen will fall at Difference. 1737 
Whiston Josephus* Hist. 1. xi. § r The great men were 
mightily at difference one with another. 

4. A mark, device, or characteristic feature, which 
distinguishes one thing or set of things from another. 
Now rare or Obs. exc. asinbandc. 

1481 Caxton Myrr. it. xiii. 94 Pictagoras by. bis grete 
entendement fonde tbe poyntes and the difference of mu- 
syque. 1513 Douglas yEneis x. vii. 8i Markyt aou swa 
with sic rude differens, That by hys keyll je may be knaw 
fra thens. 1602 Shaks. Ham. v. ii. 112 An absolute gentle- 
man, full ol most excellent differences. 1631 Weeyer Anc. 
Fun. Mon. 149 The foure Deacons, for a difference from 
the Priests, carried a round wreath of white cloth. 1842 
Tennyson Two Voices 41 Will one beam be less intense, 
When thy peculiar difference Is cancell'd in the world of 
sense? 

b. Her. Au alteration of or addition to a coat 
of arms, to distinguish a junior member or branch 
of a family from the chief line. 

c 1450 Hollano Howlat 600 He bure the said Dowglass 
armis with a differens. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A . iv. xv. 275 
The hed of tbe lordship bereth the playne armes without 
difference and thoo that are of his linage they putte therunto 
dyuerse dyfferences. 1564-78 Bulleyn Dial. agsi. Pest(i$88) 
96 My name is Mendax, a yonger brother linially descended 
of an auncient bouse . . We giue three Whetstones in Gules 
with no difference. 1602 Shaks. Ham. iv. v. 183 Ther's Rew 
for youj and heere's some for me . . Oh you must weare your 
Rew with a difference. j6io Guillim Heraldry 1. vi. (i6tx) 
22 The sonne of an Emperour cannot beare a difference of 
higher esteeme during the life of his father. 1864 Boutell 
Heraldry Hist. <$• Pop. xiv. 137 When the Heir succeeds, 
be inherits the Arms of his Father without any Difference. 
1882 Cussans Handbk. Heraldry x. (ed. 3) 150 Devices 
called Marks of Difference . . In the early days of Heraldry, 
Differences were effected by a variety of arbitrary arrange, 
ments— such as changing the tinctures of the Coat. 

C. Logic. A quality, mark, or characteristic, that 
distinguishes a thing from all others in the same 
class ; the attribute by which a species is distin- 
guished from other species of the same genus ; more 
fully specific difference : = Differentia. 

1551 T. Wilson Logike (1567) 39 a, When the propertie or 
difference is graunt-d, then the kinde straight foloweth. 
1656 Hobbes Lib. Necess. Wks. 1841 V. 371 He requires 
in a definition so exactly the genus and the difference. 1697 
J. Seageant Solid Philos. 387 Not by tbe old beaten way of 
Genus and Difference. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) s.v.,The 
difference of a Body is impenetrable Extensioo, and the 
difference of a Spirit is Cogitation or Thought. 1857 Whe- 
well Hist. Induct. Sc. 1. 208 The Predicables are the five 
steps which the gradations of generality and particularity 
introduce ;— genus, species, difference, individual, accident. 
j86o Abp. Thomson Laws Th. § 69. 112 Tbe difference, or 
that -mark or mark's by which the species is distioguished 
from the rest of its genus, 
f d. transf. A division, class, or kind. Obs. 

c 153a Dewes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 920 There ben two 
dyfference of perspectyves. 1541 R. Copland Galyen't 
Terap. 2 A iv, The flowyng of humours is dyuyded ia two 
dyfferences. 1610 Holland Camden's Brit. (1637) 34 (D.) 
There bee of times three differences : the first from the 
creation of man to the Floud or Deluge . . the second from 
the Floud to the first Olympias. 1668 Wilkins Real Char. 
441 The several Species are to be learned, belonging to each 
Difference. *i68a Sia T. Browne Tracts (1684) 36 The 
Sycamore., is propetly but one kind or difference of Acer. 

5. A discrimination or distinction viewed as con- 
ceived by the subject rather than as existing in the 
objects. Now only in phr. to make a difference : 
to distinguish, discriminate, act or treat differently. 

138a Wvclif 1 Esdras iv. 39 To taken person es and dif- 
ferences is not anent it [truth]. 1393 Gower Conf. 111. 10 
In making of comparison There may no difference be 
Betwen a drunken man and me. 1483 Caxton Gold. 
Leg. 427/1 He vysyted the seek folke without dyfference. 
1598 Shaks. Merry W. 11. i. 57 1 shall thinke the worse 
of fat men, as long as I haue an eye to make difference 
of mens liking. i6n Bible Lev. xi. 47 To make a dif- 
ference betweene the vncleane and the cleane. 1662 Stil- 
lingfl. Orig. Sacr. tt. ii. § 2 To make them more capable 
of putting a difference between truth and falshood. 1710 
Addison Freeholder (J.), Our constitution docs not only 
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make a difference between the guilty and the innocent, 
but, even among the guilty, l>etween such as are more or 
less criminal. 1819 Shelley Cenciv. iv. 82 No difference 
has been made by God or man . . Twixt good or evil, as 
regarded me. 

8. ait rib. and Comb., as difference -engine, a 
machine for calculating arithmetical differences; 
difference -equation, one expressing a relation 
between functions and their differences (sense 2 b) ; 
differenoe-tone, see Tone sb. 

1876 Cat at. Set. App. S. Kens. § a 3 The mode in which 
the Difference Engine calculates tables is, by the continual 
repetition of the simultaneous addition of several columns 
of figures to other columns, in the manner more particularly 
described below, and printing the result* 

Difference, v. [f. Difference sb. : cf. F. 
diffirencier, in Cotgr. 1611.] 

1 1. intr. To be different, to differ. Obs. rare. 

c 1450 Mironr Satuacioun 3036 So differences fire werldly 
fro thilk purgatoriale. 1474 Caxton Chcsse 72 The ryght 
lawe of nature defferenceth ofte tymes fro custom. 1483 — 
Gold. Leg. 347 b/a They difference as moche as is bitwene 
not to synne and to do well. 

t 2. trans. To make (something) different from 
what it was (or from what it is in another case) ; 
to change, alter, vary. Obs. rare. 

1481 Caxton Myrr. 11. xxi. in In the londe of Samarye 
is a wel that chaungeth and difference th his colour four 
tymes in the yere. 157a Bossp.well Armorie 8, 1 wil not 
here speake how well thys Lyon is differenced. i<o| Nashe 
Christ's T. 72 b, God shall reply , . Thou hast so differenced 
and diuorced thy selfe from thy creation, that 1 know thee 
not for my creature. 1675 Evelyn Terra (1729) 11 How 
far Principles might be . . differenced by Alteration and 
Condensation. 

b. Her. To make an alteration in or addition to 
(a coat of arms) for the purpose of distinguishing 
members or branches of the same family. 

1708 J. Chamserlaynb St. Gt. Brit. 11. 11. v. (1743) 379 The 
king at arms. . has power to give and difference arms, c 1710 
C. Fif.nnes Diary (1888) 96 Like Mullets that they have 
in an Eschuteon to difference the third son from the first and 
second in a family. 188a Cvssans Haudbk. Heraldry x. 
(ed. 3) 15a The third son differences his paternal coat with 
a Mullet ..The Arms of the sixth son are differenced by 
a Fleur-de-lys. Ibid. 153 All the members of the Royal 
Family— the Sovereign excepted— difference their Arms with 
a silver Label of three points, charged with some distinguish- 
ing mark, specially assigned to them by the crown. 

3. To make different, cause or constitute a differ- 
ence in, differentiate, distinguish {from something 
else). Usually predicated of a quality or attribute : 
frequently in passive. 

1598 Basset Theor. Warns v. i. 124 The artillery is 
deuided and differenced into greatnesse or Sixes royall, and 
into lesser sixes. 1627-77 Feltham Resolves 1. xxv. 45 This 
differenceth a wise man and a fool. i6»8 Prvnne Love* 
locket 17 A desire of singularitie, or differencing our selues 
from others. C1608 Locke Cond. Undcrst. § 3: Every 
individual has something that differences it from another. 
c 17x0 C. Fiennes Diary (1888) 323 They have Little or noe 
wood and noe Coale w« h differences it from Darbyshire. 
1851 Trench Study 0/ Wonts vi. (1869)321 Synonyms, .dif- 
ferenced not by etymology. . but only by usage. 1871 Tylor 
Prim. Cult. II. 300 That theologic change which differences 
the Jew of the Rabbinical books from the lew of the Penta- 
teuch. 1888 M. Burrows Cinque Ports vi. 162 The . . cor- 
poration, .was differenced off from all others by its military 
service, its special functions, etc 

4. To perceive or mark the difference in or be- 
tween ; to make a distinction between, discriminate, 
distinguish (in the mind, or in speech)* Const. 
from. (Now rare.) 

1570-6 Lambaroe Pcramb. Kent (1826) 131 pne called it 
Dorobrina,differencingitfrom Canterbury (which hetermeth 
Dproborni). c x6x 1 Chapman Iliad v. 130 From thy knowing 
mind . . 1 have remov'd those errin? mists . . That thou 
may'st difference Gods from men. 1646 Fuller Wounded 
Consc. (X841) 29X Thus these two kinds of repentance may 
be differenced and distinguished. 1755 S. Walker Serm. 
viii, He is known and differenced from never-so-many, who 
presume, without Title, to be of equal Birth with him. 1878 
Gladstone Prim. Homer 149 The Nestor of the Odyssey 
is carefully differenced from the Nestor of the Iliad, yet 
in just proportion to the altered circumstances. 

fb. intr. or absol. To perceive or mark the 
difference, distinguish (between), Obs. 

1646 S. Bolton A rraignm. Err. 166 You cannot difference 
between false and true. 1647 Tram Comm. Matt. xix. 20 
Aristotle . . differencing between age and youth, makes it 
a property of young men to think they know all things. 
1685 Case oj Doubting Conscience 65 St. Paul saith, that be 
that doubteth or differenceth, is damned or condemned, if 
he eat. 

5. Math. a. To take or calculate the difference 
of. fb. To take the differential of; = Differen- 
tiate v. 4 (obs.). 

1670 Newton in Rigaud Corr. Set". Men O841) II. 307 
1 thank you for your intimation about the limits of equations 
and differencing their homogeneal terms. 1787-51 Chambers 
Cycl., Differential calculus .. is a method of differencing 
quantities ; that Is, of finding a differential, or infinitely 
small quantity, which, taken an infinite number of times, 
is equal to a given quantity. 1788 Howard CycL I. 424 To 
difference quantities that mutually divide each other. 

Hence Differenced ///. a. ; + Di'lferencer, one 
who or that which differences or distinguishes. 

1638 48 G. Daniel Eclog. 11. 252 Shall looke at Glorie .. 
with a differenced Light To those, who liveing saw that 
flame more bright. 1633 D. Rogers Treat. Sacratnents u 
81 Circumcision, .to be trie Differenccr of all other Nations 
from the Jewe«, 



f Difference, a. Obs., representing L. deferens : 
sec Deferent B. 2, 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vm. xl (1495) 317 The 
cercle that hyghte Difference is tbe cercle of a plaoete and 
highte Difference, .for it beryth the cercle Epiaclis. 

Differencing (di'ferensin), vbl. sb. [f. prec. 
vb. + -1 no I.] The action of the verb to Differ- 
ence (in various senses). 

1610 Guilum Heraldry 1. i. (1660) 4 Names were insti- 
tuted for differencing of each person from other severally. 
1659 Fuller App. Inj. Innoc. (1840) 617 Writers of civil 
distentions are sometimes necessitated, for differencing of 
parties, to use those terms they do not approve, 1809-10 
Coleridge Friend (1866) 340 Toe mechanism of the under- 
standing, the whole functions of which consist in ( individuali- 
zation, in outlines and differencings by quactity f> quality, 
and relation. 1865 Editu Eev. Apr. 339 Differencing is. .a 
far more important part of Scottish than of English heraldry. 

Di fferencing, a» U. as prec. + -ino 2 .] 
That differences or makes a difference ; distinguish- 
ing, differentiating; discriminating : see the verb. 

165a J. Pawson Vind. Fret Grace 24 Differencing grace. 
1657 Baxter Acc. Pres. Th. 5 Augustine who rose up 
against Pelagius . . in defence of differencing free grace. 
x66o W. Secker Nonsuch Prof. 16 Differencing mercycalls 
for differencing duty. 1768 Phil. Trans. LIX. 409 There 
is in each [Chinese] character a distinctive or differencing 
Pou. 184s Blackw. Mag. LVII. 398 The differencing con- 
ditions which qualify the rule. 

Hence Differenclngly adv. 

a 1640 W. Fenner Christ's Alarm (1650) 28 To preach 
differencingly, to distinguish between tne precious and the 
vile. 

t Di*fferency. Obs. [ad. L. differentia Dif- 
ference : see -encx] = Difference sb. 

1607 Shaks. Cor, v. iv. 11 There is differency between 
a Grub & a Butterfly ; yet your Butterfly was a Grub. 1640 
Sir E. Dsring Proper Sacrifice (1644) 21 The differencie 
of Editions. 1707 Lond. Gax. No. 4333/1 All Jealousies 
and Differendes being removed. x8n Henry Camp. agst. 
Quebec 3 Many differences of style corrected. 

Different (di-ferent), a. (sb. t adv.) [a. F. dif- 
ferent (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. different-cm 
differing, different, pr. pple. of differ-re trans, to 
bear or carry asunder, etc., intr. to tend asunder, 
have opposite bearings, Differ.] 
A. adj. 

1. Having characters or qualities which diverge 
from one another ; having unlike or distinguishing 
altributes; not of the same kind ; not alike; ofolher 
nature, form, or quality. 

c 1400 Lanfranc*s Cirurg. 90 To heele bobe be ulcus and 
be festre wip medicyns different bat longen to bem bobe. 
S477 E ARL Divers (Caxton) Dictes 1 Largely ana in many 
different maners. c 1500 Sc. Poem Her. 43 in Q. Eliz. A cad., 
etc. 95 The fader the hole, the eldest son deffer[e]nt, quhiche 
a labelle ; a cressent the secound. 1581 Pbttib Guazzo's Civ. 
Conv. 1. (1586) 21 b, Persons different in state and condition. 
1607 Shaks. Lear tv. iii. 37 Mate and mate could not beget 
Such different issues. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. 1. xv. 79 Appe. 
tite,and Aversions, .indifferent tempers, .are different. 17x1 
Steele Sped. No. 114 r 4 Their Manners are very widely 
different. x8oa Mar. Eoceworth Moral T. (1816) 1. viii. 
50 With what different eyes different people behold the 
same objects. 1860 Tvndall Glac. 1. xxii. 154 Different 
positions of the limb require different molecular arrange- 
ments. 187s Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 29 Principles as 
widely different as benevolence and self-love. 1887 Rt skin 
Prxterita II. 248 We both enjoyed the same scenes, though 
in different ways. 

b. Const, from; also to, than (^against ,f with). 

The usual construction is now withyhv*; that with to 
(after unlike, dissimilar to) is found in writers of all ages, 
and is frequent colloquially, but is by many considered 
incorrect The construction with than (after other than\ is 
found in Fuller, Addison, Steele, De Foe, Richardson, Gold- 
smith, Miss Burney, Coleridge, Southey, De Quincey, 
Carlyle, Thackeray, Newman, Trench, and Dasent, among 
others: see F. Hall Mod. Enelish iii. 8a. 

1526 Piter. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 125 b, His lyght is 
moche different and vnlylce to the lyght of the holy goost. 
1588 R. Parke tr. Meftdosa's Hist. China. 257 If . . they 
could write any other language that were different vnto 
theirs, [/bid. 271, 291.] 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. v. i. 46 
This weeke he hath beene .. much different from the man 
he was. 1603 Dekker, &c. Grissil 72 Oh, my dear 
Grissil, how much different Art thou to this curs'd spirit 
here I 1624 Heywood Gunaik. 1. 15 Humane wisdome, 
different against the divine will, is vaine and contemptible. 
1644 Dicby Nat. Bodies 11. (164s) 45 We make use of them 
in a quite different manner then we did in the beginning. 
1649 Earl Monm. tr. Senault's Passions (1671) 245 She 
[hatred] hatb this of different with love, that she is much 
more sensible. 171 1 Aooison Sped. No. 159 F a Tunes . . 
different from anything 1 had ever heard. 1737 Fielding 
Hist. Reg. 11. Wks. (1882) X.218 It's quite a different thing 
within to what it is without. 1769 Goldsm. Rom. Hist.(ijB6) 
1 . 105 The consuls . . had been elected for very different merits 
than those of skill in war. 1790 Cole brook e in Li/i (1873) 
38 The different prosperity of the country which they con- 

3uered. .with that of the countries under English rule. 1848 
. H. Newman Loss 4 Gain 306 It has possessed me in a 
different way than ever before. 185a Thackeray Esmond 
it. ii.(i86o) 169 The party of prisoners lived . . with comforts 
very different to those which were awarded to the poor 
wretches there. 1861 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 44 Ware, 
houses and wharves no way different from those on either 
side of them. 

2. In a weaker sense, used as a synonym for other, 
as denying identity, hut without any implication of 
dissimilarity ; not the same, not identical, distinct. 

1651 Hobbes Leviath. y. xxvi. 138 Civill, and Naiurall 
Law are not different kinds, but different parts of Law. 1 



1711 Aooison Sped. No. 35 p 3 At different times he appear* 
as serious as a Judge, and as jocular as a Merry-Andrew. 
180a Paley Nat. Theol. v. f a (18 19) 52 To different-persons, 
and in different stages of science, i860 Tvndall Glac. 1. i. 
Some., may be split with different facility in different 
irections. 1807 Freeman Norm. Cono. (1876) 1. App. 717 
Eadwig King of the Cburlx is quite a different person from 
Had wig the jEtheling. 1868 Locxyeb Etcm. Astron. iii. 
(1879) MS The daily motion of the Earth is very different in 
different parts. Mod. I suxpect this is a different coin from 
the other, though, being both new sovereigns of this year, 
they are quite indistinguishable. 
3. Comb., as different-minded, -coloured. 
1680 Allen Peace 4- Unity 13 If thi* . . will not reconcile 
the different-minded to our judgement. 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. (185a) 11. 455 We may have different heighti..or 
wear different •coloured clothes. 1831 BsEwsTaa Optics ac. 
91 The different-coloured space* of the spectrum. 

B. Sb. 

+ 1. A disagreement, dispute ; m Difference 

sb. 3. Obs. rare. [OF. different, written by the 
Academy difffrctuL] 

1483 Caxton Cato C lij b, The whych deny II myght not 
fVnde the manere for to . . brynge them to dyscencion and 
dyfferente. 1484 — Fables o/ALsop iv. vi, Whan a lygnage 
or kyndred is in dyffeieot or in dyuysyon. Ibid. v. a, We 
praye the that thow vouchesauf to accorde our dyferent so 
that pees be made betwene vs. 1606 G, W[oodcocke] tr. 
Hist. Ivstint LI ij a, Whereupon arose cruell different^ be- 
tweene the Genooise and the Venetians. 

2. That which is different ; a contrary or oppo- 
site, rare. 

1 581 Lamb * roe Eiren. iv. Epil. (1602) 589 To shew things 
by their contraries^ and differcnts. 1890 J. Ii. Stirling 
Phihs. tf Theot. iii. 49 The fairest harmony results from 
diffe rents. 

C. as adv. = Differently. Now only in un- 
educated use. 

1744 Sarah Fielding David Simple I. 253, 1 spent my 
Infancy, .very different from what most Children do. 1775 
Mad. D'Arblav Early Diary (1889) II. 131 He pronounces 
English quite different from other foreigners. 1803 tr. 
Lei >ruris Mons. Botte III. 9 They had ..acted perfectly 
different from those parties who (etc.]. 1863 Kisgslbv 
Water Bab. viii. 374 *Oh dear, if I was hut a little chap in 
Vendale again.. how different I would go on 1' 

Different, obs. form of Deferent. 

fl Differentia (difere-nfia). PI. -i»(-i,f). Logic. 
[L. « difference, diversity ; a species.] The attri- 
bute by which a species is distinguished from all 
other species of the same genus ; a distinguishing 
mark or characteristic ; « Difference sb. 4 c. 

18B7 Whatelv Logic it 1. \ 4 (ed. 2) 62 Either the mate, 
rial part [of their essence] which is called the Genus, or the 
formal and distinguishing part, which is called Differentia, 
or in common discourse, characteristic. _ i8jjo Kingsley 
Tennyson Misc. 1. 218 Tim deep, simple faith in tbe divine* 
ness of Nature .. which, in our eyes, is Mr. Tennyson's 
differentia. 1851 Mansel Proleg. Logica i. (i860) S4 The 
concept whiteness, as a species of colour, is capable of 
definition by its optical differentia. 1889 A. Lang Introd. 
Romilly's Verandah N. G. 17 To be inconsistent and inco- 
herent and self-contradictory is the very differentia and 
characteristic of myth. 1880 K. L. Ottlev in Lux Mundi 
(1890) xii. 476 To arrive at the true differentia: of Christian 
morals. 

Differentiable (difere*n|iaVl), a. rare. [f. 
med.L. differentia-re differentiate : see -ble.] Cap- 
able of being differentiated. 

1863 E. V. Neale Anal. Th. 4- Nat. 219 So as to produce 
a new differentiable material from the crash of ancient 
integrations. 1867 H. Spencer Prime. Biol. II. vii. § 206. 
309 Undeniable proof that they [the tissues] are easily dif- 
ferentiable Mod. (Math.) All functions of a variable are 
differentiable, but not all are integrable. 

Differential (difercnjal^, a. and sb. [ad. med. 
or mod.L. differentidUis, {. differentia Differ- 
ence: see -al. Cf. mod.F. different ie I (Diet. 
Trev. 1732).] A. adj. 

1. Of or relating to difference or diversity ; ex- 
hibiting or depending on a difference or distinction ; 
esp. in Comm. nsed of duties or charges which differ 
according to circumstances. 

1647 H. More Song 0/ Soul 1. 11. xii, This be understood 
Of differentiall profunditie. 1841 Myers Cath. Th. lit. 
xxiv. 90 This testimony does not decide . . the differential 
amount of sacredness between Substantial Divinity and 
Literal Infallibility. 1845 M'Culloch Taxation 11. y. (1852) 
222 To reduce the present differential or prohibitory outies 
on the sugar of foreign countries. 1868 Rogers Pot. Earn. 
xix. (1876) 5 Differential duties in favour of colonial timber. 
1894 Jessopp Rand. Roam. ii. 60 They compounded for 
murder according to a differential tariff. 

2. Constituting a specific difference or differentia ; 
distinguishing, distinctive, special. 

165a Gaole Magastrom. Any quality of sympathy or 
antipathy (which doe follow naturally the specifick or 
differential! forms). 1733 Cheyne Eng. Malady n. xi. % 1 
(1734) 227 The great differential Marks of the Distemper 
will appear. 1851 Dx Quincey Carlisle on Pope Wks. 
XIII. 24 Every case in the law courts . , presents some one 
differential feature peculiar to itself. 1893 P. Hall in Nation 
(N.Y.) LVII. 449/3 One of the differential peculiarities of 
a highly important division of the Hindus of olden times. 

b. Relating to specific differences. Differential 
diagnosis : the distinguishing between two similar 
species of disease, or of animals or plants. 

1875 B. Meadows Clin. OBserv. 29 Any system of specific 
treatment governed by differential diagnosis. 1877 Roberts 
Handbk. Med. I. 19 In others the diagnosis has to be more 
or less differential. 1883 in Syd. Soc. Lex* 



DIFFERENTIAL. 

3. Math. Relating to infinitesimal differences (see 
B. i). 

Differential calculus '. a method of calculation invented 
by Leibnitz in 1677, which treats of the infinitesimal differ- 
ences between consecutive values of continuously varying 
quantities, and of their rates of change as measured by such 
differences. (Newton's method of Fluxions was another 
way of treating the same subject.) Differential coefficient '. 
a function expressing the rate of change, or the relation 
between consecutive values, of a varying quantity: see 
Coefficient B. 2 c. Differential equation : an equation 
involving differentials (sec B. 1). 

1702 Ralphson Math, Diet. s.v. Fluxions, A different way 
. . passes . . in France under theName of Leibnitz's Differ- 
ential Calculus, or Calculus of Differences. 1706 H. Ditton 
Instit. Fluxions 17 The Fundamental Principles [of Fluxions] 
. . appear to be more accurate, clear, and convincing than 
those of the Differential Calculus. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl. 
s. v., Mr. Leibnitz .. calls it differential calculus, as con* 
sidering the infinitely small quantities . . as the differences 
of the quantities ; and, accordingly, expressing them by 
the letter d prefixed : as the differential of x by dx. 
1763 W. EiwcasoN Meih. Increments 75 A differential 
equation. 1808 Edin. Rev. Jan. 256 The general methods 
of integrating the differential equations above mentioned. 
1816 tr. Locroix's Diff <$• Int. Calculus 4 The limit of the 
ratio of the increments, or the differential coefficient, will 
be obtained. 1819 G. Peacock (title), Comparative view of 
the fluxional and differential Calculus. 1835 Macaulay 
Ess., Mackintosh's Hist. Rev. (1854) 321/1 We submit that 
a wooden spoon of our day would not be justified in calling 
Galileo and Napier blockheads, because they never heard 
of the differential calculus. 

4. Physics and Mech. Relating to, depending on, 
or exhibiting the difference of two (or more) mo- 
tions, pressures, temperatures, or other measurable 
physical qualities : a. of physical actions or effects. 
Differential tone (in Acoustics) « difference -tone : 
see Tone sb. 

1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) I. 406 Weight is made by 
the differential, not the absolute pressure of ether. 1868 
Lockyer Etem. Astron. 318 As the Sun's distance is so 
great compared with the diameter of the Earth, the dif- 
ferential effect of the Sun's action is small. 1873 B. Stewart 
Conseri: Energy iv. § 136. 97 Wherever in the universe 
there is a differential motion, that is to say, a motion of 
one part of it towards or from another. 1877 Le Conte 
Elem. Geot. 1. (1879) 55 The centre of the glacier moved 
faster than the margins. This differential motion is the 
capital discovery in relation to the motion of glaciers. 1880 
E. J. Payne in Grove Diet. Mus. I. 726 Two notes., 
sounded together, .generate a third, .tone, whose vibrational 
number equals the difference of their several vibrational 
numbers . . These tones Helmholtz calls differential tones. 

b. of instruments or mechanical contrivances: 
e. g. 

Differential gear, gearing; : a combination of toothed 
wheels communicating a motion depending 00 the difference 
of their diameters or of the number of their teeth. Differ- 
ential pulley : a pulley having a block with two rigidly 
connected wheels or sheaves of different diameters, the 
chain or rope unwinding from one as it winds on the other. 
Differential screw \ a screw having two threads of dif- 
ferent pitch, one of which unwinds as the other winds. 
Differential thermometer', a thermometer consisting of 
two air-bulbs connected by a bent tube^ partly filled with a 
liquid, the position of the column of liquid indicating the 
difference of temperature between the two bulbs. Differen- 
tial winding: the method of winding two insulated wires 
side by side in an electric coil, through which currents pass 
in opposite directions. 

1804 J. Leslie Heat 9 The instrument most essential in 
this research . . was the differential thermometer. 1834 Mech. 
Mag. XXI. 3 SaxtorTs differential pulley. Ibid. 6 The 
'locomotive differential pulley' can never be made to 
answer the expectations of the inventor. 1881 Maxwell 
Electr. ff Magn. I. 433 The differential galvanometer, an 
instrument in which there are two coils, the currents in 
which are independent of each other. 1884 M inch in Statics 
(ed. 3) 1. 188 A Differential Wheel and Axle is sometimes 
employed. 1888 Encycl. Brit. XXIII. 559 In 1877 Mr. 
James Starley, it is believe'd without any knowledge of the 
gear used by Fowler for traction engines, re-invented the 
same differential gear for tricycles. 
B. sb. 

1. Math. a. (In the differential and integral cal- 
culus) The infinitesimal difference between conse- 
cutive values of a continuously varying quantity 
(corresponding to a Moment or Fluxion in New- 
ton's method) ; either of the two quantities (usually 
considered to be infinitesimal) whose ratio consti- 
tutes a differential coefficient. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. s.v. Fluxion, This Method 
is much, .shorter than . .the French one with the Differential 
d multiplied into the Flowing Quantity, to denote the 
Fluxion. i73o r 6 Bailey (folio). Differential of any quan- 
tity, is the fluxion of that quantity. 1788 HowAao Cycl. I. 
424 Multiply the differential of [eachl factor into the other 
factor, the sum of the two [products] is the differential 
sought. 1819 G. Peacock View Fluxional # Diff. Calc. 
25 The Differential is hut the measure of the rate of in- 
crease. 1880 Buckingham Elem. Diff <$• Int. Calc. (ed. 2) 
42 The function which Leibnitz terms 'differential' and 
which Newton designates as a * fluxion ' is the concrete 
symbol which represents the rate of change in the variable, 
f b. A logarithmic tangent. Obs. 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl., Differential, in the doctrine of 
logarithms. Kepler calls the logarithms of tangents, dif. 
ferentialet; which we usually call artificial tangents. 1843 
Cayley Wks. I. 145 Logarithmic differential. 

2. Biol. A distinction or distinctive characteristic 
of structure : opp. to equivalent. 

1883 A. Hyatt in Proc. Amer. Assoc. Adv.Sci. XXXII. 
358 During their subsequent history, characteristics are 
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divisible into two categories : those which become morpho- 
logical equivalents and are essentially similar in distinct 
series, and those which are essentially different in distinct 
series and may be classed as morphological differentials. 

3. Comm. A differential charge : see A. 1. 

1890 Spectator 20 Sept. 383 The morality of American 
Railway Companies as regards.. differentials and commis- 
sions. 

Differentialize, v. [f. prec. + -ize.] tram. To 
make differential ; to differentiate. 

186a Sat. Rev. XIV. 601/1 Words, .more or less modified 
or, as some philosophers would say, differentialized in 
meaning. 

Differentially (difere'nfali), adv. [f. as prec. + 
-lt 2 .] In a differential manner. 

1. Distinctively, specially, by way of difference : 
see Differential A. 2. 

1644 J. Strickl/ no in Spurgeon Trcas. Dav. Ps. xlvi. 7 
God is said to be in heaven differentially, so as he is not 
anywhere else. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. xxviii. 
(R.) When biting serpents are mentioned in the Scripture 
they are not differentially set down from such as mischief 
by stings. 1846 De Quincey Antigone of Sophocles 
Wks. XIV. 207 These persons will . . wish to know . . what 
there is differentially interesting in a Grecian tragedy, as 
contrasted with one of Shakspere's or of Schiller's. 1880 
Stubbs Med. <$■ Mod. Hist. ix. (1886) 210, 1 will, .state next 
what sorts of rights, forces, and ideas I consider, mark 
differentially the three periods at which I have been looking. 

2. In relation to the difference of two measurable 
quantities ; in two different directions : see Dif* 

FERENTIAL A. 4. 

x86a H. Spencer First Princ. x. (L.), Whether . . every- 
thing is explicable on the hypothesis of universal pressure, 
whence what we call tension results differentially from 
inequalities of pressure in opposite directions. 1883 Nature 
XXVII. 275 The magnets, .being in both these patterns of 
lamp wound differentially. 1892 Gloss. Electrical Terms 
in Lightning 7 Jan. (Suppl.), Differentially-wound dynamo 
machine, a compound- wound machine in which currents 
flow in opposite directions in the coils on the field magnets. 

Differ entiant (difere'nfiant). Math. Also 
differenciant. [f. pr. ppl. stem of med.L. dif- 
ferentia-re or F. diffdrentier : see next and -ant*.] 
A rational integral function of elements a, b, c f . ., 
which elements multiplied by binomial coefficients 
are the coefficients in a binary quantic, which re- 
mains unchanged when for them are substituted the 
elements of the new quantic obtained by putting 
x + hy for x in the original quantic (Sylvester). 

1878 Svlvester in Phil. Mag. March, I propose to give 
a systematic developement of the Calculus of Invariants, 
taking a diffurentiant as the primordial germ or unit. 

Differentiate (difere-nji,^t), v. [f. ppl. stem 
of med.L. differentidre, f. differentia Difference : 
cf. F. difftrentier ; -encier!\ 

1. trans. To make or render different ; to con- 
stitute the difference in or between ; to distinguish. 

1853 De Quincey Antobiog. Sk. Wks. I. 199 note, Genius 
differentiates a man from all other men. 187a Yeats Techn. 
Hist. Comm. 22 The use of fire .. constitutes one of the 

fjreat distinctions by which man is differentiated from the 
ower animals. 1874 L. Stephen Hours in Libr. (1892) II. 
ii. 48 His language.. is sufficiently differentiated from 
prose by the mould into which it is run. 

2. Biol., etc. To make different in the process of 
growth or development ; to make unlike by modi- 
fication, esp. for a special function or purpose ; to 
specialize. (Chiefly used in passive?) 

1858 Huxley Oceanic Hydrozoa (Ray Soc) 22 The sub- 
stance of the spermarium .. becomes differentiated into 
minute, clear, spherical vesicles. 1869 Seeley Led. <$■ 
Ess. j. 15 We have^ heard ..of the power which all 
organisms possess of differentiating special organs to meet 
special needs. 1871 Darwin Desc. Man II. xx. 365 The 

fower of sexual selection in differentiating the tribes. 1874 
I. R. Reynolds John Bapt. iii. § 1. 127 The office of 
priest, .is ultimately differentiated from that of the prophet 
and the prince. 1874 Carpenter Ment. Phys. 1. ii. § 43 
* Protoplasm ' or living jelly, which is not yet differentiated 
into 'organs'. 1885 J. Ball in Jml. Linn. Soc. XXII. 
26 A very long period of., isolation during which a large 
number of separate species, and not a few genera, have 
been differentiated. 1893 F. Hall in Nation (N. Y.) LVI I. 
229/2 As being distinctly differentiated from practiser, it 
[practitioner] has.. unquestionable utility. 

b. intr. (for rejl.) To become differentiated or 
specialized. 

1874 Lewes in Con temp. Rev. Oct. 692 Nebulae which 
differentiate into a solar system. 1884 Bower & Scott De 
Bary^s Phancr. 155 Their walls become thickened as they 
differentiate from the meristem. 

3. trans. To observe, note, or ascertain the dif- 
ference in or between ; to discriminate between, 
distinguish. 

1876 G. F. Chambers Astron. 915 Differentiate, to fix 
the position of one celestial object by comparing it with 
another. 1878 Miss Braddoh Open Verd. xxxv. 239 Typhus 
and typhoid, which two fatal diseases ..Tenner was just 
then seeking to differentiate. 1880 R. C. Drysdale in 
Med. Temp. Jml. Oct. 3, I have known some difficulty in 
differentiating such attacks from those of epilepsy, 
b. intr. To recognize the difference. 

1891 [J. Jastrow InEducat. Rev. I. 258 One important 
use of child study is to differentiate between functions that 
in the adult have become merged. 

4. Math. To obtain the differential or the differ- 
ential coefficient of. 

1S16 tr. Locroix's Diff. $ Int. Calculus 18 The differen- 
tial coefficient being a new function., may itself be differen- 
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tiated. 188a MiNCHtN Unipl. Kinemat. 229 Differentiate 
this equation first with respect to £ and then with respect 
to 17. 

Hence Differentiated ppl. a. y Differentiating- 
vbl. sb. and a. ; also Differe'ntiator, he who 
or that which differentiates. 

1861 H. Macmillan Footn. Page Nat. 203 In the fungi, 
however, there is little *or nothing of this specializing or 
differentiating process. Their entire structure is uniform. 
1864 H. Spencer Illust. Univ. Progr. 3 Kach of these 
differentiated divisions .. begins itselfto exhibit some con- 
trast of parts. 1871 Tynoall Fragm. Sc. (1879) I. xx. 490 
The differentiating influence of 'environment' on two minds 
of similar natural cast. 1888 R. F. Littledale in Academy 
7july6/i No impression of conscious imitation, .but only 
that of differentiated heredity. Mod. (Math.) The result 
Can be obtained by differentiating. 

Differentiation (diferenpi^i-Jsn). [n. of ac- 
tion f. Differentiate : so in mod.F.] 

1. The action of differentiating, or condition of 
being differentiated (see prec. 1, 2); any change 
by which like things become unlike, or something 
homogeneous becomes heterogeneous; spec, in 
Biol.f etc., the process, or the result of the process, 
by which in the course of growth or development 
a part, organ, etc. is modified into a special form, 
or for a special function ; specialization ; also the 
gradual production of differences between the de- 
scendants of the same ancestral types. 

18155 H. Spencer Print. Psychol. (1870) I. 1. iii. 49 In the 
rudimentary nervous system, there is no such structural 
differentiation. # 1863 E. V. Neale Anal. Th. <$■ Nat. 217 
The differentiation of a diffused material substance into the 
opposite forms of suns and planets. 1865 Gosse Land$ Sea 
(1874) 213 The lower the rank of an organism . . the less of 
differentiation we find, the less of specialty in the assign- 
ment of function to organ. 1871 Darwin Desc. Man 1. ii. 
61 He [the naturalist] justly considers the differentiation 
and specialisation of organs as the test of perfection. 1874 
Sweet Eng. Sounds 23 The Roman alphabet has been 
further enriched by the differentiation of various forms of 
the same letter, of which the present distinction between 
u and v, i and j, are instances. 1875 Lyell Princ. Geol. 1 1, 
lit. xliii. 480 We cannot so easily account for the differen- 
tiation of the Papuan and the Malay races. 1880 A. R. 
Wallace I si. Life 278 Long continued isolation would 
often lead to the differentiation of species. 

2. The action of noting or ascertaining a differ- 
ence (see prec. 3) ; discrimination, distinction. 

a 1866 Whewell in Macm. Mag. XLV. 142 Men rush .. 
to differentiation on the slightest provocation. 1875 G. H. 
Lewes Prob. 0/ Life $ Mind Ser. 1. II. vi. iv. 504 The 
logical distinctions represent real differentiations, but not 
distinct existents. 1876 Bartholow Mat. Med. (1879) 114 
A careful differentiation of the causes. 

3. Math. The operation of obtaining a differen- 
tial or differential coefficient. 

380a Wooohouse in Phil. Trans. XC1I. 123 note, Pro- 
cesses of evolution, differentiation, integration, &c. are 
much more easily performed with the former expression. 
x8i6 < tr. Lacroix's Diff. <J- Int. Calculus 2 1 The principles 
of differentiation having been deduced. 1885 Watson & 
BuHBUaY Math. Th. Electr. $ Magn. I. 31 Performing the 
differentiations and substituting, we get [etc.] 

f Differentio-differential, a. Math. Obs. 

m 1727-51 Chambers Cycl., Differentio-differential Calculus 
is a method of differencing differential quantities, .the same, 
in effect, with the differential. 

Differently (drferentli), adv. [f. Different 
a. +-LY 2 .] In a different manner, or to a different 
degree ; diversely. 

1398 TasvisA Barth. De P. R. 11. viii. (149s) 35 Not alle 
lyke but dcfferentely. c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 124 
Wounded in be heed differentliche. 1450-1530 Myrr. our 
Ladye 292 To the sonne ys sayde, Christeleyson dyf- 
ferentely from them, for he ys not only god wyth them, hut 
also man. 1618 Bolton Ftorus iv. viii. 305 And now his 
Navic wafted up and down . . O how differently from his 
Father ! hee rooted out the Cilicians, but this man stirred 
Pyrats to take his part, a 162a R. Hawkins Hawkins* 
Voyages (1878) 124 Those.. have recounted this mysterie 
differently to that which is written. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. 
I. iv. 17 When we conceive the same things differently, we 
can hardly avoyd different naming of them. _ 1665 J. Ser- 
geant Sure-footing 182 Reason acts much differently now 
then formerfy. 1713 Berkeley Guardian No. 70 r 5 Philo- 
sophers judge of most things very differently from the vulgar. 
1770 Mad. D'Arblay Early Diary 10 Jan. (1889) 1. 64 How 
very differently do I begin this year to what I did the 
last ! 1844 C. C. Southey AndrcivBell III. 135 He seems 
to have spent his time somewhat differently than was usual 
with him. i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. vi. 45 Two surfaces, dif- 
ferently illuminated. 1865 Ruskin Sesame 25 He will think 
differently from you in many respects. 

Di'jfferentneSS. rare. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being different ; difference. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Differentness, difference. 186a F. 
Hall Hindu Philos. Syst. 95 In the twenty-four qualities, 
they include differentness, contact, separation, remoteness. 

Differing, vbl. sb. [f. Differ v. + -in© 1 .] 
1. The action of the verb Differ, q.v. ; difference. 
182a Mrs. E. Nathan Langreath I. 151 You must excuse 
so material a differing in our opinions. 

f 2. Her. « Difference sb. 4 b. Obs. 
_ 359a Wyrley Apnorie 7 Another matter, .to be reformed, 
is the maner of differings. 

f3. A disagreement; = Difference sb. 3. 
m 1660 R. Coke Power $ Subj. 266 [To] decide our differings 
in Church and State. 1690 \V. Walker Idiomat. Anglo 
Lat. 220 Hence grow great differings {magnse discordiar). 
1709 Chandler Eff agst. Bigotry 16 Their little Differings 
should not occasion the abating of their mutual Love. 
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Di ffering , ///. a. [f. as prcc. + -ing *.] That 
differs : sec the verb. 

1. in gen. sense : - Different a. Very common 
in I7th and early J 8th c. ; now rare or Obs. 
emi Chaucer Boeth. v. Pr. v. 131 Dyuerse and diflfcryng 



I a (1873) 28 Whose writings were in a differing style and 
form. <-i$45 J- Howell Lett. II. xii, Which makes me to 
be of a differing opinion to that Gentleman. 1666 Boyle Orig. 
forme* <J- Qual. t Very differing from that pure whitenesse 
to be obsetVd in the neighbouring Snow lately fallen. 170a 
Pope Sappho 43 Turtles and doves of diff'ring hues unite. 
X710 Dr Foe Crusoe n. xii. (1858) 547 A differing name from 
that which our Portuguese pilot gave it. 1763 Si a W. Josrs 
Caista Poems (1777) 128 A poTtsh'd board, with differing 
colours grae'd. 180a H. Martin Helm ofGlenross II. 126, 
1 was so changed by dress.. as to appear, .essentially differ- 
ing to what I had ever been. 

2. Disagreeing in opinion or statement ; discre- 
pant, discordant. 

1581 Sidney Apol. Poetrit (Arb.) 31 Hauing much a-doe 
to accord differing Writers. 1677 W. Huaa ard Narrative 68 
There are differing accounts about the manner of his taking 
and by whom. 1858 MAftTiNEAU Stud. Chr. a 80 The differ- 
ing voices of the intellect and the soul. 

f3. At variance, disputing, quarrelling. Obs. 

Citti Chapman Iliad ix. 543 Then sent they the chief 
priests of Gods with offer'd gifts t' atone His differing fury. 
1700 DrVden Pal. ff Arc. Ded. to Duchess Ormond 15a 
O daughter of the Rose, whose cheeks unite The differing 
titles of the Red and White. 

t Differingly, adv. Obs. [f. prec. + -LY ^.J 
In a differing manner, differently. 

1601 Warne« Alb. Eng. (i6ta) 364 More diffringly and 
doubtingly than of the other sixe. »666 Boyle Orig. Formes 
A Qual. (1667) a? Each organ of Sense, .may be it selfe dif- 
feringly affected by external Objects. 1688 — Final Causes 
Nat. Things ii. 58 Organs of sight that are very differingly 
framed and placed. a 169X — Hist. Air xix. (169a) 163 
These differingly colour'd sorts of Vitriol. 

t Differrence. Obs. [f. differ t obs. form of 
Defer v.* + -ence.] The aclton of deferring or 
putting off, delay. 

1559 Crosracuell Let. Willock in Keith Hisl. Ch. Scotl. 
App. 198 The hail warld may se that it is bot difference 
that ye desyre, and not to haif the mater at ane perfyte tryall. 

Diffet, obs. var. Divot, a sod. 

tDiffi-buIate, v. Obs. rare- °. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. diffibulare 1 f. dif, Dis- + fibula clasp, buckle, 
Fibula.] To unclasp, unbuckle. 

i6$6 Blount Glossogr., Diffibulate, to unbutton, open or 
ungird. 

f Difflca*city. Obs. rare* 0 , [ad. med.L.diffica- 
ciltisj. difficax difficult (Catlwlicon).') Difficulty. 

1656 Blount Glossogr. t Dtfficacity, hardness or difficulty. 

II Difficile, -il (difrsil, di-fisil), a. Obs. (exc. as 
Fr.) [a. late OF. difficile (15th c. in Littre), ad. L. 
difficil-is, f. dif- t Dis- + facilis able to be done, 
easy. Cf. Pr. difficil, Sp. dificil, It. difficile.'] The 
opposite of facile. 

\ 1. Not easy, hard to do or accomplish, trouble- 
some ; «= Difficult a. 1 a, b (q.v. for construc- 
tions). Obs. 

1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dicles 143 It is a difficite thing 
to a man to be long in helth. 1489 Caxton Faytes 0/A.1. 
x. 39 Al thinges seme dyfficyle to the dysciple. 1500-25 
Dunbar's Poems {1893) 309 Thocht luve be grene in gud 
enrage, And be difficill till ass wage. 1533 Belle noen Ltvy 
tt. (182a) 205 The Romanis . . finalk wan the difficill" st and 
matst strate parte of the said montane. 1566 Painter 
Pal. Pleas. 1. 45 b, To adventure anye hard and difficile 
exploit. 1573 New Custom 11. ii. in Hazl. Dodsley III. 30 
No matter so difficile for man to find out. i6ai Burton 
Attat. Mel. it. i. iv. ii. 302 They.. make it most dan- 
gerous and difficill to be cured. 1663 Butler >• ,53 

That Latine was no more difficile Than to a Blackbird tis 
to whistle. 1665 Sia T. Hersert Trav. (1677). 88 Hope 
oft fancies that to be facile in the attainment, which reason 
in the event shews difficile. 

1 2. Hard to understand ; ~ Difficult a. 1 c. 

c 1546 Jove in Gardiner Declar. Art. Joye (1546) P. xv, 
Isai prophecied of Christ that, .he shoulde not be darke and 
dyffycyle or harde in his doctrine. iSS» Aaf. Hamilton 
Catech. (1884) 46 Ane exposition of difficil & obscuire placis. 
1637 Gillesfie Eng. Pop. Cerem. lit. viil 196 If the matter 
be doubtful! and difficille. 

II 3. Of persons: Hard to persuade or sattsiy ; un- 
accommodating, making difficulties; awkward, 
troublesome to deal with; = Difficult a. 3. 

In modem use as nonce-wd. from French (d/f/si l). 

1536 in Strype Eccl. Mem. I. App. txxvi. 183 The Kings 
highnes. .wold not shew himself very difficile. i6»a Bacon 
Heti. y/I, Wks. (Bohn) 448 This cardinal, .fioding the pope 
difficile in granting thereof. 1633 J. Dons Hist. Septua- 
tint 146 Some race of Women are deficile and troublesome. 
1855 Caroline Fox Mem. Old Friends (1883) 301 The most 
difficile and biiarre body in Christendom. i88t Mallock 
Romance igth Cent. I. 348 No jealousy.. made her tn tho 
least cold or difficile. 

t Difficilely, -illy, adv. Obs. [f. Difficil(e 
+ -ly 2 .] In a difficult manner ; with difficulty. 

1613 Sherley Trav. Persia 99 Princes difficilly speak 
of peace wbile they feele themselues able to make warres. 

DifficileneSS (difisrlnes). ff. prcc. + -ness. J 
The quality of being 'difficile*; see above. (In 
modern use from Difficile 3.) 

1607-12 Bacon £»., Goodness (Arb.) 204 A Crosnes, or 
frowardnes, or aptnes to oppose, or difficilenes. . 163a Lith? 
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cow Trav. vtit. 373 Doubting of his passage, and the difficil- 
nesse of the Countrey. 1886 R. A. King Shadowed Life 
III. iii. 58 In love .. with her person, her pleasantness, ber 
fortune . . and last, though not least, her difficileness. 

Diflicvlitate, »• rare or Obs. [f. L. difficil-is 
difficult: cf. Difficult ate.] trans. To render 
difficult: I he opposite of facilitate. 

16x1 Cotcr., Difficulter^ to difficultate, or difficilitate ; to 
make difficult. 1640 Qi arles Enchirid. 1. Ixx viii, The bold- 
nesse of their resolution will disadvantage the assaylants, 
and difficilitate their design. 1648 W. Mountacu* Devout 
Ess. 1. xv. { 4 (R.)The inordinateness of our love difficilitatcth 
this duty. 

t Difficult Obs. Also 5 deffVkel, 6 difficult. 
[?a. OldLat. difficul (cited by Nonius from Varro) : 
the Eng. word may however have been deduced 
from difficul-ly, or pronounced after the latter, in- 
stead of with sibilant c as ia difficile.'] «■ next. 
Hence fDiffloully adv. Obs. 

c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 99 Olde woundys which pat beb 
deffykel to be consowdyde. 155a Huloet, Difficul I reason, 
obscuration obscurum argumentum. Diffuse or difficull, 
obscurus. Ibid. , Difficullye, difficile, c 1645 H owell Lett. 
(1650) II. iia Certain ..words . . accounted the difficulst in 
alt the whole Castilian language. 

Difficult (di-fiktflt), a. Also 5 dyficulte, 5-6 
difflculte. Comp. difflculter, sup. difflcultest 
(now rare). [An English formation, of which the 
ending -cult is not etymologically regular: cf. 
L. dtfficil-is, F. difficile. It has been regarded 
as deduced from the sb. difficult-?; and it may 
have arisen under the joint influence of difficul 
(see prec.) and difficulty. It appeared earlier than 
the adoption of difficile from French, which it has 
also outlived.] 

1. Not easy ; requiring effort or labour ; occa- 
sioning or attended with trouble ; troublesome, 
hard. a. of actions, etc. : Hard to do, perform, 
carry out, or practise. Often with inf. subject. 

1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1. (i594> 4g Good 
beginnings in all great matters are alwaies the difficultest 
part of them. 1598 Hakluyt Vov. I. 212 (R.) Things diffi. 
culte [theyl haue made facile. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 
11. 149 Necromancers, .their arte is exceeding difficult. 1608 
D. T. Ess. Pol. Iff Mor. 10 b, How difficult a thing it is, to 
love, and to be wise, and both at once. 1666 Boyi.e Orig. 
Formes tf Qual. t The greatest and difficultest Changes. 
1676-7 Marvell Corr. eclxxv. (1872-5) H. s<H .It is much 
difficulter for you to have obtained an injunction, than to 
retain it. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 172 P 14 Virtue is 
sufficiently difficult with any circumstance-. 1799 Kirwan 
Geol. Ess. 10 [Their] difficult solubility in water, i860 
Motley Netherl. (1868) I. i. 1 It is difficult to imagine a 
more universal disaster. 1876 Motley Univ. Serm.ix. 
(1877) 195 Generosity to an equal is more difficult than 
generosity to an inferior. 

b. of the object of an action. Const, inf. 
(now usually ad., less freq./fl«.) r or with of or in 
before a noun expressing the action ; also with 
the action contextually implied ( = hard to pass, 
reach, produce, construct, or otherwise deal with.) 

c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 99 To consowde olde woundes 
whiche bat ben difficult [MS. 13. deffykel] to be consowded. 
Ibid. 105 pe cheke be constreyned and difficulte of mevynge. 
1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, x. iv, If apparaunce Of the cause 
..He hard and difficulte in the utteraunce. 1651 HoaaES 
Leviath. ill. xxxvii. 233 The thing., is strange, and the 
naturall cause difficult to imagine. 1734 u. Rollin s Anc. 
Hist. (1827) VII. xvti. vii. 203 A river very difficult, as well 
in regard to its banks as to the marshes on the sides of it. 
1749 Fielding Tom Jones vu. vi, The real sentiments of 
ladies were very difficult to be understood. m 1793 Smeaton 
Edystone L. Ded. 4 A plain and simple building, that has 
nevertheless been acknowledged to be, in itself, curious, 
difficult, and useful. 1814 Wordsw. Excursion v. 49a 
Knowledge, .is difficult to gain. 1850 M'Cosh Drv. Govt. 
1 ii. (1874) 29 This is a difficult question to answer, i860 
Tynoall Glac. t. viii. 58 In some places 1 found the crevasses 
difficult. 1870 Yeats AW. Hist. Comm. 89 Markets are 
so difficult of access. 

c. Hard to understand; perplexing, puz2ltng, 

obscure. 

1SS6 Atirelio ff I sab. (1608) G vj, If youre difficulte speak, 
inge overcome me. 161a Brinsley Lud. Lit. 46 The 
difficultest things in their Authours. 1661 BoyLa Style of 
Script. (1668) 53 Leaving out alt such difficulter matters. 
1858 Buckle Civiliz. (1869) II. v. 217 Butler, one of. the 
most difficult of our poets. 1885 Birle (R.V.) Jer. xxxnu 3 
Great things, and difficult, which thou knowest not. 

2. Of persons, arch. a. Hard to please or satisfy; 
not easy to get on with ; unaccommodating, exact- 
ing, fastidious. 

1589 Puttehham Eng. Poesit I. xu. (Arb.) 44 To make him 
ambitious of honour, lealous and difficult in his worships. 
1663 Heath Flaecllum or O. Cromwell ^ed. 2) 7 Being in 
his own nature of a difficult disposition; .and one that would 
have due distances observed towards him. 1734 tr. Rollm s 
Anc. Hist. (1827) III. 32 Children were early accustomed 
not to be nice or difficult in their eating. 1773 G °£>s*. 
StooPs to Conq. 1. 1, IH ..look out for some less difficult 
admirer. 5 8$5 Thackeray Nejucomes II. 87 My temper is 
difficult. i889LoNVELLJK«//^Lit.Ess.fi89i)8i HefCottpn] 
also wrote verses which the difficult Wordsworth could praise. 

b. Hard to induce or persuade ; Tinwilliug, re* 
luctant, obstinate, stubborn. 

a ikox in Arnolde Chron. <i8ii) 81 That such persones 
Which were difficulte [printed Uifficultiel ageynst the sayd 
ordre be callid afore my Lorde Mayr and Aldirmen to be 
reformed bi their wise exortacions. * 1645 Howell Lett. 1. 
yi. 8, I attended him also with the Note of your Extra- 
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ordinaries, wherein I find him something difficult and dila- 
tory yet. 1691 Ray Creation l (1701? j6 In particular i am 
difficult to believe, that [etc.]. 1749 r jeldinc Tom Jones 
xiv. H. Lady Kellaston will be as difficult to believe any 
thing against one who [etc. J. 1891 L. Keith The Halletts 

I. xiii. 248 Sir Robert had been rather a difficult husband— 
that is to say, he had occasionally taken his own way. 

t Difficult, sb. Obs. rare. [f. Difficult a.] 
Difficulty. 

1709 tr. Sir J. Spelntan's Alfred Gt. 95 What Difficult 
Alfred had to recover the Land. Ibid. 1 18 bis, 120. 

Difficult, v . Now local, [a. obs. F. difficulter 
to make difficult, f. mcd.L. difficultdre, f. dtfficultds 
difficulty : sec Difficult ate, Difficilitate.] 

f 1. trans. To render difficult, impede (an action, 
etc.). The opposite of to facilitate. Obs. 

a 1608 [see Difficultinc belowl. 1678 Temple Let. to Ld. 
Treasurer Wks. 1731 II. 506 Those which intended to 
difficult or delay the Ratification with France, a 1698 Ibid. 

II. 484 (L.\ Having desisted from their pretensions, which 
had difficulted the peace. 1818 Todo s.v. Difficultate* The 
late lord chancellor Thurlow was fond of using the verb 
difficult ; as, he difficulted the matter ; but he was pro- 
nounced unjustifiable in this usage. 

2. To put in a difficulty, bring into difficulties, 
perplex, embarrass (a person). Usually pass. {Sc. 
and 

1686 [see Difficulting below). 1713 Wodbow Corr. (1843) 
1. 464, I would be difficulted to read the King of France 'the 
most Christian king ' to my people. 1718 Ibid. II. 410 How 
far the alterations . . may straiten and difficult some ministers 
who have formerly sworn the oath. 1781 J . B rown A ddress 
to Students (18581 62 If you be difficulted how to act. 18 13 
J. Ballantyne in Lockhart Batlantynt-humbug Handled 
(1839) 29 This business has always been. .difficulted by alt 
its capital . . being lent the printing-office. 1845 Busu 
Resurrection 51 (Bartlettt We are not difficulted at all on 
the score of the relation which the new plant bears to the 
old. 1861 W. E, Aytouh N. Sinclair I. 155 The poor 
lads might be difficulted to find meal for their porridge. 

Hence Di*fflculting vbl. sb. and ///. a. 

a 1608 Sir F. Vere Comm. 119 Lest .. [this] might give 
the enemy an alarm, to the difficulting of the enterprise. 
»686 Renwick Sertn. xviii. (1776) 212 There is not a case 
that can put Him to a non-plus or difficulting extremity. 

tDi'ffictlltate, v. Obs. ran. [f. ppl. slem of 
med.K difficult-arc to render difficult, i.difficull-as 
difficulty.] trans. To make difficult : -prcc. 1. 

161 1 Cotcr., Difficulter, to difficultate or difficilitate. 
1829 Soutiiey Lett. (1856) IV. 161 The circumstances which 
facilitated or difficultated iif 1 may make such a word for the 
nonce) the introduction of Christianity. 

Difficultly (di fik£kli\ adv. [ f - Difficult a. 

+ -LY 2 . Formerly very frequent in literary use; 
now rather avoided, and in speech rarely used ; 
in sense i, 'with difficulty ' is usually substituted.] 

I. In a difficult manner, not easily, hardly ; with 
difficulty. 

1558 in Strype Ann. Ref t. App. iv. 4 1 reland . . wil be 
very difficultly stayed in their obedience. 16x4 Scott V ox 
Coeli 6 Our posterity will difficultly beleeue it. 1646 S. 
Bolton Arraignm. Err. 47 Castles, and forts, and strong 
holds, they are hardly conquered, difficultly overcome. 
1654 H. L' Estrange Chas. I (1655) 1 He. .was none of the 
gracefullest of Orators, for his words came difficultly from 
him. a 1677 Barrow Semt. Wks. 1716 I. 5 A possession of 
trifles .. difficultly acquired and easily lost x68s Hovle 
Effects of Mot. vl 66 The Mountain Carpaihus. .said to be 
much more steep and difficultly accessible than any of the 
Alps. 1718 Prioeaux Connect. O. ft N. 7. ii. iv. 219 
Gorgias difficultly escaping fled to Mansa. 1784 \). Keir 

I Diet Chem. 97 The vapours. . are very elastic, and difficultly 
condensable. a 1843 Soutiiev Doctor ccxxi. (1862) 594 
Diseases .. difficultly distinguishable by their symptoms, 
1875 Ruskjh Fors Clavig. V. 37 No. 50 The difficultly recon- 

1 cileable merits of old times and new things. 1879 Kvtlev 

1 Study Rocks x. 87 Labradorite fuses readily . . anorthile is 

I more difficultly fusible. 

b. In a way hard to understand ; obscurely. 
x<8t Prttie Guazxds Civ. Conv. ti. (1586) 62 It is a thing 

I as blame worthie to speake dissolutelie, as to speake diffi. 
cultlie. 1875 A. J. Swinrourse Picture Logic ix. 58 Things 
seem to me to be put so difficultly in books. 

c. To a difficult degree ; so as to be difficult of 
access, passage, etc. 

1872 C. King Mountain. Sierra Nev. iv. 88 We found the 
ice-angle difficultly steep ; but made our way successfully 
along 11s edge. . 

d. In a difficult position ; in a condition ol em- 
barrassment. (Cf. Difficulty 2 c) 

1886 P. O. Hutchinson Diary T. Hutchinsm II. 43° 
These unfortonate people were very difficultly placed. 

+ 2. Unwillingly, reluctantly. Cbs. 

i<Si Robinson tr. MoreU Utof. it. (Arb.) 99, J knowe howe 
difficultlie and hardelye I meselfe would haue beleued. 1614 
Lodge Seneca a Hath .. either . . denied, or promised but 
difficultly .. with strained and reproachful words. 1077 
Otway Cheats ofScapin 11. i, How easily a miser swallows 
a load, and how difficultly he disgorges a grain. 

tDrfficultness. Obs. rare. Tf. as ; prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being difficult ; difficulty, 

1560 P. Wmtehorns tr. Maechiavetlfs Arte of Warre 
(1 573) 70 b Such difficultnesse is necessane. 1580 FaAMrroN 
Dial. Yron 4 Steele 170 It toke away the difficultnesse of 
the swallowing downe. 1644 D»cav Two Treatises (1645) 

II. 77 The difficuttnesse of this subject. .would not allow us 

^Difficulty (di'filcfflti). Also 4-6 dyff-, -to, 5-6 
-tee, -tye, 6-7 -tie. [ a a\ L. difficuUas, -talem 
(f. dif- t Dis- + facultas Faculty), perh. immed. 
through OF. or AF. difficult*. 
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In OF. the word is as yet recorded only of 15th c. ; it may 
have been in earlier use in Anglo-Fr. ; but the English word, 
which was common before 1400, may have been formed 
directly from L., on the type of the many existing words in 
-//corresponding to L. words in -tas, e.g. povretS,purcti.\ 

1. The quality, fact, or condition of being diffi- 
cult ; the character of an action that requires labour 
or effort ; hardness to be accomplished j the oppo- 
site of ease or facility. 

1382 Wvclif Num. xx. 19 No difficultc shal be in the 
prijs. 1398 Trevisa Bartk. De P. R. xn. ii. (1495) 409 Vf 
. .the Egle hath thre byrdes, she throwyth oute one Dt her 
neste for dyffyculte of fedyn§. c 1450 St. Cuthberl (Surtees) 
7960 His sonn with grete dtfficulte Gart his fader monke 
to be. 1513 More in Grafton Chron. (156$) II. 786 He 
speedily without any difficultie . . brought the matter to a 
good conclusion. 1667 Milton /\ L. n. 449 If aught, .in the 
shape Of difficulty Dr danger could deterre Me. 1719 De 
FoeOww (1840) I. viii. 139, 1 had no great difficulty tDcut 
it down. 1759 Robertson Hist. Scot. 1. 11. 134 Nor was this 
reconcilement a matter of difficulty. 1770 Junius Lett. xli. 
208, I have been deterred by the difficulty of the task. 1797 
Mas. Radcliffe Italian i, She walked with difficulty, i860 
Tyndall Glac. 11. x. 283 The difficulty of thus directing a 
chain over crevasses and ridges. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 

I. 261 Socrates has no difficulty in showing that virtue is a 
good. 

b. Said of the object of an action (the nature of 
which is contextually implied: cf. Difficult 
a. 1 b). 

1747 Col. Rec. Peunsylv. V. 103 The Length and Diffi- 
culty of the Bay. Mod. The steepness and difficulty of the 
direct path. A route of considerable difficulty. 

c. The quality of being hard to understand ; 
perplexing character, obscurity. 

xjao More Supplic. Soulys Wks. 32r/i Because that of 
the difficultie of his [St. Paul's] writing thei catch some- 
time some matter of contencion. 1644 Milton Educ. Wks. 
(1847)100/1 If the language be difficult, .it is not a difficulty 
above their years, i860 Farrar Orig. Lang. :. 21 The diffi- 
culty and obscurity of the phrase. 

2. with a and //. A particular instance of this 
quality ; that which is difficult, a. A thing hard 
to do or overcome ; a hindrance to action. 

a 1619 Daniel Funeral Poem <R.), Nor how by mastering 
difficulties so . . He bravely came to disappoint his foe. 
ai7i6 South (].\ They mistake difficulties for impossi- 
bilities. 177S Burke Corr. (1844} II. 53, I see, indeed, 
many, many difficulties in the way. 1856 Froude Hist. 
Rng. (1858) I. ii. 130 As difficulties gathered round him, he 
encountered them with the increasing magnificence of his 
schemes. 1880 Geikie Phys. Geog. iv. 232 A difficulty may 
sometimes be felt in understanding how [etc.]. 1893 WesUu. 
Gaz. 13 Feb. 1/2 To parade difficulties is the delight of the 
pedant; to grapple with them is the task of the statesman. 
Mod. The children, I admit, are a difficulty. 

b. Something hard to understand ; a perplexing 
or obscure point or question. 

c 1386 Chaucer Friar's T. Prol. 8 Ve han her touchid . . 
In scale matier gret difficulte. a igoo Chester PI. (1892) 
118 Discussing this difficulty. 1577 tr. Bullin^er's Decades 
(1592) 29 There is no cause for anye man hy reason of a 
few difficulties, to dispaire to attaine to the true vnder- 
standinge Df the Scriptures. 1602 R. L'Estrance Fables 
No. 494 (1708) I. 540 When People have been Beating their 
Brains about a Difficulty, and find they can make Nothing 
on't. 1770 Beattie Ess. Truth 11. i. § 1 (R.), Let us see, 
then, whether . . we can make any discovery preparatory to 
the solution of this difficulty, a 1843 T. H. Newman Par. 
Sertn., Chr. Myst. (1868) I. 211 Difficulties in revelation are 
especially given to prove the reality of our faith. 

C. An embarrassment of affairs ; a condition in 
which action, co-operation, or progress is difficult ; 
a trouble ; often spec, a pecuniary embarrassment* 
(Usually in pi.) 

1705 Addison Italy (J.), They He under some difficulties, 
by reason of the emperour's displeasure, who has forbidden 
their manufactures, a 1715 Burnet Own Times I. 346 The 
king was under no difficulties by anything they had done. 
1831 Fr. A. Kemble Jml. in Rec. Girlhood (1878) III. 68 
Mr Brunton. .is in 'difficulties' (civilized plural for debt). 
1861 Smiles Engineers II. 142 A serious difficulty occurred 
between him and his wife on this very point, which ended 
in a separation. 1885 Law Times LAX.IX. 173/2 In Dec. 
1867 the company fell into difficulties. 1886 Tip Cat xix. 
254 Come to me if you . . are in any difficulty or trouble. 

3. Reluctance, unwillingness (see Difficult a. 
2 b) ; demur, objection. Obs. exc. in phr. to make 
a difficulty or difficttlties, now associated with 
2 a; formerly \ to make difficulty, i.e. to show 
reluctance. 

1513 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 795 The Protector 
made great difficultie to come to them. 1548 Hall Chron. , 
Hen. V, 70 b, To obeye us without oppasicion, contradiction 
or difficultee. a 1608 Sir F. Vere Comm. 119 Her Majesty. . 
with some difficulty (as her manner was) granted the men to 
be levied. 1687 T. Smith in Magd. Coll. iOxt. Hist. Soc.) 18 
Hee making severall difficulties. 1769 Robertson Ckas. V 

II. vl 95 This she granted with some difficulty. 1769 
Goldsmith Rom. Hist. (1786) II. 355 Apollonius. .mad no 
difficulty of coming from Greece to Rome. 1873 Tristram 
Moab xiii. 239 They never made any difficulties or 
demands. 

Diffidation (dind^-Jsn). Hist. Itistit. [ad. 
med.L. diffidation-cm (Du Cange), n. of action 
from med.L. diffidarc to distrust, f. dif, Dis- 
+ *-fidare to trust, keep faith : see Defy v. 1 ] The 
undoing of relations of faith, allegiance, or amity ; 
declaration of hostilities ; = Defiance i. 

1 731 Chandler tr. Limborch's Hist. Inquis. II, 24 Diffi- 
dation declares Here ticks to be enemies of their Country 
and the Empire. .When any one is declared an Heretick by 
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the Sentence of the Judge, any Man . . may seize, plunder, 
and kill him. 1807 Coxe Hist. Ho. A ustria (Bohn) I. xxx. 
454 Tbey sent a letter of diffidation, in which they re- 
nounced their allegiance. 1818 Hallam Mid. Ages (1872) 
II. 58 The ceremony of diffidation, or solemn defiance of 
an enemy. 184s S. Austin Rankers Hist. Re/. I. 81, The 
evils attendant on tbe right of diffidation or private warfare 
(Fehderecht). 1857 Sir F. Palgrave Norm. <$• Eng. II. 1. 
27 According to modern principles, the Subject's allegiance 
is indefeasible, .but the primeval legislation of the Teutons 
permitted to the vassal . . the right of diffidation— he might 
undo his faith. 

Diffide (difai-d), v. Now rare. [f. L. dipdere 
to distrust, be distrustful, f. dif, Dis- + fidere to 
trust. Cf. Defy v. 1 sense 7.] intr. To want faith 
or confidence ; to have or feel distrust ; to diffide in 
(t of), to distrust. (The opposite of confide^ 

153a Bonner Let. in Burnet Hist. Ref. II. 180, 1 diffided 
in the justness of the matter, c 1565 Lindesav (Pitscottie) 
Chron. Scot. (1728) 55 Never diffiding of good fortune. 1606 
7. Hvnd Eliosto Libidinoso 30, 1, .wish thee not to diffide. 
1624 Fisher in F. White Repl. Fisher 115 Not to seeme to 
diffide. .of your Maiesties iudgement. 1697DRVDEH Mneid 
xi. 636 If in your arms thus early you diffide. a 1806 
C J. Fox Reign James II. (1808) 32 With regard to facts 
remote . . wise men generally diffide in their own judgment. 
1829 J. Donovan Catech. Council 0/ Trent (1855) 517 And 
diffiding entirely in ourselves, we shall seek refuge . . in 
the mercy Df God. 1845 R. W. Hamilton Pop. Educ v. 
7 We speak not now oi certain affirmed calculations. We 
diffide in them, 
t b. with clause. Obs. 

1647 H. More Cupid's Convict Ixxvii, To . .diffide Whether 
Dur reasons eye be clear enough, a 1713 Ell wood Auto- 
biog. {1885) 257 Which of us can now diffide That God will 
us defend? 
f c. trans. To distrust, doubt. Obs. 

1678 R. Barclay Apol. Quakers ii. § 14. 62 So would I 
not have any reject or diffide the Certainty of that Unerring 
Spirit. 1678 CtDWORTH Intell. Syst. 779 Alwaies fluctu. 
ating about tbem [Incorporeals] and diffiding them. 1686 
Hdrneck Crucif. Jesus xxii. 658 How basely hast thou 
diffided this providence ! 

Hence DiffiVding vbl. sb., distrusting. 

1657 G. Star key Helmonfs Vind. 149 It is a great diffiding 
in God's mercy. 

t Diffidelity. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. dif, Dis- + 
Fidelity, after infidelity.] Disbelief, unbelief. 

1659 Fuller App. Inj. Innoc. 1. 61 Parcel-Diffidelity in 
matters of such nature, I am sure is no sin. 

Diffidence (di'fidens). [ad. L. difftdentia 
want of confidence, mistrust, distrust, f. diffident- 
em, pr. pple. oidiffid-ere to distrust: see Diffide 
and -ence. Cf. obs. Y. diffidence, -ance, 16-1 7 th 
c. in Godef.] (The opposite of Confidence.) 

1. Want of confidence or faith ; mistrust, distrust, 
misgiving, doubt. Now rare or Obs. 

i$*6 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 94 Bycause we put 
diffedence or mistrust in God. 1548 Hall Chron., Edw. IV, 
208 b, King Edward beyng..in diffidence of reysyng any 
army .. departed. 1595 Shaks. John 1. i. 6$ Thou dost 
shame thy mother, And wound her honor with this diffi- 
dence. 1614 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 684 Away with 
these weake diffidences. 1614T. Jackson Comment. Creede 
II. 251 Distrust or diffidence to Gods promises. 1641 J. 
Shute Sarah & Hagar (1649) 33 Diffidence in the promise 
of God. 1640 Milton Eikon. xii. (1851) 436 Hee had 
brought the Parlament into so just a diffidence of him, 
as that they durst not leave the Public Armes at his 
disposal. 171a Pope Let. to Steele 15 July, Sickness . . 
teaches us a diffidence in ourearthly state. 1741 Richard- 
son Pamela (1742) IV. 271 Since that Time, I nave always 
had some Diffidences about her. 1818 Jas. Mill Brtt. 
India II. v. v. 549 A diffidence.. of his judgment or his 
virtue. 1823 Lingard Hist. Eng. VI. 65 His former refusal 
. . proceeded . . from diffidence in the sincerity of his ally. 
1838 Emerson Addr., Lit. Ethics Wks. (Bohn) II. 206 The 
diffidence of mankind in the soul has crept over tbe American 
mind. 

2. Distrust of oneself ; want of confidence in one's 
own ability, worth, or fitness; modesty, shyness of 
disposition. 

[1651 Hobbes Leviath. 1. vi. 23 Constant Despayre, Diffi- 
dence of our selves, a 1683 Sidnev Disc. Govt. hi. § 40(1704) 
394 Every Dne ought to enter into a just diffidence of him- 
self.] 1709 Pdpe Ess. Crit. 567 Speak, the' sure, with seem- 
ing diffidence. 1798 Ferriar Illustr. Sterne i. 12 The diffi- 
dence of Erasmus prevented him from assuming that title. 
1841 Macaulav Ess., W. Hastings (1834) 64 6 / 1 with S^at 
diffidence, we give it as our opinion. 1862 Trollope 
Orley F. xxxii. (ed. 4) 229 She had aid aside whatever 
diffidence may have afflicted her earlier years, and now was 
able to speak out her mind. 

t Drfidency. Obs. [f. as prec. : see -ency.] 

= Diffidence; distrust, mistrust 

1604 Edmonds Observ. Caesar's Comm. 6 So doth diffi- 
dencie wait vpon indirect and perfidious designements. 
1676 Wycherley PI. Dealer 1. i, He has the courage of 
men in despair, yet the diffidency and caution of Cowards. 
1694 F. Braggb Disc Parables xiiL 4^0 He . . prays with 
great diffidency, and distrust of prevailing. 1748 Richard, 
eon Clarissa (181 1) HI. t 3 All diffidencies, like night-fogs 
before the sun, disperse at nor approach. 

Diffident (drfident), a. [ad, L. diffident-cm, 
pr. pple. of diffiderc to mistrust ; see Diffide, and 
•ent. (The opposite of Confident.)] 

1. Wanting confidence or trust (in) ; distrustful, 
mistrustful (of). 

1598 Florio, Diffidinte, mistrustful, diffident a 1618 
Raleigh Mahomet (1637)207 In the constancie of his people 
he was somewhat diffident, a 1631 Donne Serm. .xii. 1:4 
A fainting and a diffident Spirit. 1667 Milton P. L. 
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viii. 562 Be not diffident Of Wisdom, she deserts thee not, 
if thou Dismiss her not, when most thou needst her nigh. 
1691 Rav Creation 1. (1704) 159, I am somewhat diffident 
of the truth of those Stones. 1734 Watts Reliq. Juv. (1789) 
131 A feeble man and diffident had need to pray daily, Lord, 
lead us not into temptation. 1802 H. Martin Helen of 
Glenross III. 330 Had I been more diffident in its effects, 
I had not trusted.. to it. 1873 Symdnds Grk. Poets v. 141 
The English are not musicians, and are diffident in general 
of the artist class. 

2. Wanting in self-confidence ; distrustful of one- 
self ; not confident in disposition ; timid, shy, 
modest, bashful. (The usual current sense.) 

[1648 Eikon Bas. xi. (1824) 88, I am not so diffident of My 
selfe, as brutishly to submit to any men's dictates.] 1713 
Addison Cato ix. i, Let us appear nor rash nor diffident. 
1785 Mad. D'Arblav Lett. 3 Jan., He [Dr. Johnson] never 
attacked the unassuming, nor meant to terrify the diffident. 
1835 W. Irving Newstead Abbey Crayon Misc. (1863) 362 
She was shy and diffident. 188a B. M. Choker Proper 
Pride I. H. 42 She little knew that the apparently diffident 
young man was the life and soul of his mess. 

Diffidently (di-fidentli), adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] 
In a diffident manner, with distrust or self- distrust. 

(?)i6i3^rt^ Trials, C tess of Essex II. 831 He found 
it to be uncertainly and diffidently set down. 1730-6 Bailev 
(folio), Diffidently, distrustfully, suspiciously. 1741 Richard- 
son Pamela (1742) III. 169, 1 looked, I suppose, a little diffi- 
dently. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Manners Wks. (Bohn) 
II. 46 Don't creep about diffidently; make up your mind. 

t Drffidentness. Obs. rare- °. [f. as prec. 
+ -ness.] *= Diffidence. 

1727 in Bailey vol. II. 1775 in Ash. 

Diffie, obs. form of Defy. 

t Diffi'nd, v. Obs. rare~°. [ad. L. diffind-fre 
to cleave asunder, f. dif, T)ts-+fndere to cleave.] 

1727 Bailev yoL II, To Dijfind, to cut or cleave asunder. 
1775 in Ash. 

Diffine, -ition, etc., obs. ff. Define, etc. 

f Diffinish, -isse, v. Obs. : see Definisf. 

f Diffi'SSion. Obs. rarc^ 0 . [ad. L. d/ffission- 
em, n. of action f. diffifidfre to cleave asunder.] 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Viffission, a cleaving asunder. 

t I>iffrxed, pa. pple. Obs. rare- °. [f. dif, 
Dis- + h.fxus, Fixed.] 

1727 Bailey vol II, Diffixed, loosened, unfastened. 

TDiffla*te,w. Obs. [f. L. difflat- ppl. stem of dif 
flare to blow apart, disperse by blowing, f. dif, Dis- 
+ flare to blow.] trans. To blow apart or away. 

1620 Vehner Via Recta (1650) 311 Thereby. .vaporous 
and rheumatick superfluities are discussed and difflated. 

t Diffla'tion. Obs. [n. of action f. L. diffiare, 
difflat--. see prec. Cf. obs. F. difflation Cotgr.] 
Blowing asunder, or dispersing by blowing. 

1568 Skeyne The Pest (i860) 18 Purgation is perfitit . . be 
. . fasting, and difflatioun. 1574 Newton Health Mag. 76 
Convenient refrigeration and difflRtion of vapoures. 1620 
Venner Via Recta (1650) 301 Hindering the difflation and 
dissipation of vaporous fumes. 

b. In early Chemistry : see quot. 1 706. 

166a J. Chandler Van Helmont's Oriat. 247 A substance 
scarce capable of diflation or blowing away. 1706 Phillips 
(ed. Kersey) Dictation ..a Term us'd by some Chymists, 
when Spints raised by heat, are blown with a kind of Bel. 
lows, into the opposite Camera or Arch of the Furnace, and 
there found congealed.. 1763 W. Lewis Commerc. Phil. 
Teckn. 211 Difflation of the antimonial metal. 

Diflioryssh, var. of Deflourish v. Obs. 
Difiluan (drfl«aen). Also difluan. Chem. 
mod.f.L. difflu-eye to flow away, dissolve + -an 
.2.] A chemical compound, obtained, as a loose 
white very soluble powder of bitter saline taste, by 
the action of heat on a solution of alioxanic acid. 

1847 Turner's Elem. Chem. (ed. 8) 787 Difluan, this 
compound is found in the liquid which bas deposited the 
leucoturic acid. 1863-72 Watts Diet. Chem. I. 138 s. v. 
Alioxanic Acid, An aqueous solution of alioxanic acid is 
decomposed by boiling, carbonic anhydride being abun- 
dantly evolved, and two new bodies formed, one of which. . 
difluan, remains in solution, but may be precipitated by 
alcohol. Ibid. II. 322 Diffluan. 

Diffluence (di-fl«ens). [f. Diffluent, or its 
L. source : see -ence. Cf. mod.F. diffluence.] 

1. The action or fact of flowing apart or abroad ; 
dispersion by flowing. Also^/%. 

1633 Fletcher Purple Isl vm. xvi, Their violence 'Fore 
danger spent with lavish diffluence, Was none, or weak in 
time of greatest exigence. X656 Blount Glossogr., Difflu- 
ence, a looseness, a flowing forth or abroad. 1816 G. S. 
Faber Orig. Pagan Idol. I. 202 Sucb a confluence and dif- 
fluence make, he supposes, the four heads mentioned by 
Moses. 1853 Reaoe Chr. Johnstone x. 128 The loosej law- 
less diffluence of motion that goes by that name [dancing]. 

2, Dissolution into a liquid state ; deliquescence ; 
spec, in Biol, the peculiar mode of dissolution or 
disintegration of Infusoria, called by Dujardin 
* molecular effusion'. 

1847-0 Tood Cyct. Anat. IV. 712/1 Softening may vary 
from simple flabbiness to a state approaching diffluence. 
i86r J. R. Greene Man. Anim. Kingd., Ccelent. 52 Such 
amoeboid particles occasionally become detached by the 
method denominated * diffluence'. 

t Di'ffluency. Obs. rare- 1 . [C as prec. : see 
-ency.] Diffluent condition; quality of flowing 
out in all directions, fluidity. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. n. I 50 Ice is only water 
congealed by the frigidity of the ayre, whereby it acquireth 
no new forme, but rather a consistence, or determination ot 
its diffluency. 
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Diffluent (di-flr/ent), a. [ad. L. diffluent-em, 
pr. pple. of difflu-Hre to flow apart or away, f. dif-, 
Dis- i + jluire to flow. Cf. raod.F. diffluent,] 
Characterized by flowing apart or abroad; fluid; 
deliquescent. Also fig 

a 1618 Sylvester Tobacco Battered 626 Yet over-moist 

I Brain], againe Makes it [Memory] so laxe, so diffluent and 
thin, That nothing can be firmly fixt there-in. 164a Anne 
Brapstreet Poems (1678) 33 What's diffluent I do consoli- 
date. 1647 'JWe Comm. Luke xvii. 8 A loose, discinct, and 
diffluent mind is unfit to serve God. 181 1 W. Tayloh in 
Monthly Rev. LXV. 228 Speech is confluent, rather than 
diffluent. «8si-9 Owen in Man. Sc. Eng. 365 Their soft 
organic substance is commonly diffluent. 1880 Gbay in Nat. 
Sc. * Relig. 14 A formless, apparently diffluent and struc- 
tureless mass. 

tDrffluous, a. Obs. rare-*, [f. L. difflu-us 
flowing asunder, overflowing (f. difflue're : see Dif- 
fluent) + -0U8.) <= Diffluent. 

1717 Bailey vol. II, Difflnous, flowing forth, abroad or 
several Ways. 

t Diffltrxive, a. Obs. rare - K [f. L. difflux- 
ppl. siem of difflufre (see Diffluent) + -ive.] 
That flows in different or all directions. 

1653 H. Morr Antid. Ath. lit. ix. (1712) 166 What the 
Wind, join'd with no statick power but loose and diflluxive, 
can do in shaking houses. 

t Diffb'de, v. Obs. rare. [ad. med.L. diffod-cre 
(Joannes dc Janua Cathol.) to dig out, f. L. dif-, 
Dis- i -hfodtre to dig. (Thence OF. desfouir, dt- 
fouir to dig out.)] trans. To dig out, excavate. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou's Dis/. 91 When a ditch is diffoded 
in the earth. 1657 Physical Diet., Diffoded* digged, as a 
hole or ditch is digged in the earth. 

tDifform (d\fp*m),a. Obs. Also 6 dyfforme. 
[ad. mcd. or mod.L. difform-is dissimilar in form, 
f. dif, Dis- 4)+ forma shape.] 

1. Of diverse forms ; differing in form. 

1547 Records Judic. Ur. 14 b, The dyfforme facyon of 
the urinall. 1548 — Urin. Physick ix. (1631) 68 Other 
ditTorm contents there be also. 1660 Boyle New Exp. 
Pkys. Mech. xxxvi. 300 The dif-form consistence . . of the 
Air at several distances from us. 167a Newton in Phil. 
Trans. VII. 5087 A confused Mixture of difform qualities. 
1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iy. 38 The pleasures of the multi- 
tude are difforme and repugnant to each otber. 

2. Without symmetry or regularity of parts j not 
uniform ; of irregular form. 

M044 Digbv Wat. Bodies 1. xvii. (1658) 193 What a difform 
net with a strange variety of mashes wou'd this be ? 1693 
Phil. Trans. XVII. 929 A difform or Papilionaceous 
Flower. ^707 S. Clarke 3rd $ 4th Defence (17x2) 7 If the 
Parts be dissimilar, then the Substance is difform or Hetero- 
geneous. 1845 Whiteltall iv. 19 A huge difform mass of 
steel and adamant. 

t Difform, v. Obs. rare. Also 5 defourme. 
[a. OK. difformer (16th c. in Godef.), or ad. med.L. 
dijformdrc, f. med.L. difformis : see prec] trans. 
To bring out of conformity or agreement : the op- 
posite of Confoem v\ 2. 

eitfa Wycur Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 150 Hereinne shulde 
ech man sue Crist, .and $if he be contrarie herto, hesynneb, 
difformed [v.r. defourmyd] fro Cristis wille. 

Difform(e > -ourme, etc., obs. flf. Deform, etc. 

t DiffOTmed, ppl. a. Obs. rare. [f. as Dif- 
form a. + -ED.] Diversely or irregularly shaped. 

1665 Webb Stone-Heng (1725) 14s Tumuli were. . set about 
. .with petty and difformed Blocks of broken Craggs. 

t Difformity (dilpumfli). Obs. [a. F. diffor- 
mity ( 1 520 in Hatz. -Darm.), ad. medX, difformitas } 
f. difformis differing in form : see Difform a.] 

1. Difference or diversity of form; want of uni- 
formity between things. 

1530 Palsgr. Introd. 18 To avoyde all maner difformyte. 
1580 Hollvbaso Treas. Fr. Tong, Absurdity difformitie, 
vnlikenesse. c 1630 Jackson Creed iv. 11. v. Wks. III. 273 
jais difformity was most apparent in their works . . for 
destitute of all good works most of them were not, but only 
of uniformity in working. 1646 Jer. Taylor Extent/. 
I rayer (T.), There must [thus! needs be infinite difformity 
in the publick worship. 1748 Hartlfy Observ. Man 1. 1. 
17 The Difformity of Texture. 1857 Webb fntetUctualism 
Locke vti. 126 Locke .. resolves all knowledge into a per. 
ception of the * conformity* or * difformity ' of Ideas. 

2. Divergence in form from, want of conformity 
with or to (a standard). 

1565 T. Stapleton Forlr. Faith 138 b (TA In respect of 
uniformity with the primitive church, as of difformity. 1640 

II °u W ° UUN Utu Fr > pr ot- to Scotchm. Covt. 4 Among 
all the reformed Churches .. there is neither deformity nor 
difformity in that point. 1641 Maisterton Serm. 7 To 
judge of their conformity or difformity thereunto. 1646 Sir 
I. Browne Pseud. E/. 1. xi. 48 They.. doe tacitely desire 
in them a difformitie from the primitive rule. 1677 Gale 
Crt. Gentiles iv. 45 In their conformitie to . . or difformitie 
from, .the perfect measure of morals. 

t Diffo-rmnes8. Obs. rare. [f. Difform a. + 
-ness.] «prec. 

1548 Recorde Urin. Physick xi. 70/t The difformenes [ed. 
«^« # djfforments] and disagreing of the partes of it together. 

Ditrorse, obs. f. Deforce v. (sense 4). 

^.'375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Theodera 569 Theodores . . Our 
chdde difforsit & it [be barne] gat. 

Diffbule, diffowl, var. Defoul Obs. 

Diffound, obs. form of Diffund. 

Diffraxt, a. Bot. [ad. L. diffract-ns broken in 
pieces : see next] Of lichens: 'Broken into areola 
with distinct interspaces.' Syd. Soc. Lex. 1883. 
Vol, III. 



Diffract (difrje-kt\ v. [f. L, diffract-, ppl. 
stem of dijfring*?re to break in pieces, shatter, f. 
dif-, Dis- i + fraught to break.] trans. To 
break in pieces, break up ; in Optus, To deflect 
and break np (a beam of light) at the edge of an 
opaque body or through a narrow aperture or slit ; 
to affect with Diffraction. Also fig. 

1803 Young in Phil. Trans. XCIV. a lliese fringes were 
the joint effects of the portions of light passing on each side 
of the slip of card, ana inflected, or rather diffracted, into 
the shadow. 1839 Carlyle Chartism L (1858 7 It is . . for 
some obscure distorted image of right that he contends; 
an obscure image diffracted, exaggerated, in the wonder* 
fullest way. 

Hence Diffracted, Diffracting ppl. adjs. 
1849 H. Rogers Est. (i860) III. aaa The diffracted ap- 
earance of various parts. 1873 Tyndaix Led. Light ii. 92 
'he diffracting particles were becoming smaller. 1876 J. 
Martineav Honrs Th.{\lij) 292 The devout [mind] ascends 
beyond all diffracted or iotercepted rays to the primal light 
that flings them. 

Diffraction (difrarkfan). [ad. mod.L. diffrac- 
tion-em (Grimaldi 1665), n.of action from diffrin- 
gfre: see prec So F. diffraction 1666 in Hatz.- 
Dann.] 

1. Optics. The breaking up 0/ a beam of light 
(in the case of monochromatic light) into a series 
of light and dark spaces or bands, or (in that of 
white or other composite light) of coloured spectra, 
due to interference of the rays when deflected from 
their straight course at the edge of an opaque body 

*or through a narrow aperture or slit. 

(These phenomena were formerly denoted by the name 
Inplexion; cf. also Deflexion 5.) 

1671 Phil. Trans. VI. 3068 Light is propagated . . also by 
diffraction, .when the parts of Light, separated by a mam- 
fold dissection, do in tne same medium proceed in different 
ways. 1803 Young' Ibid. XCIV. 13 The observations on the 
effects of diffraction and interference. 1830 Herschel Stud. 
Nat. Phil, ill, ii. (1838) 352 The diffraction or inflection of 
light, discovered by Grimaldi, a Jesuit of Bologna. 1855 H. 
Spencer Print. Psych. (1872) II. yi. xi. 138 Only on the 
theory of undulations can .. diffraction be accounted for. 
i860 f yndall Glac. 1. xxii. 154 All the hues produced by 
diffraction were exhibited in the utmost splendour. 1878 
J. D. Steele Physics 126 If we hold a small needle close 
to one eye and look toward the sun we see several needles. 
This is caused by diffraction. 

h. Acoustics. An analogous phenomenon occur- 
ring in the case of sound-waves passing round the 
corner of a large body, as a house. 

2. In etymol. sense : Breaking in pieces, break- 
age, nonce-use. 

i8»s Coleridge Aids Re/7. (1848) I. 286 There being, .no 
facts in proof of the contrary, that would not prove equally 
well the cessation of the eye on the removal or diffraction 
of the eye-glass. 

3. attrib. (in sense 1), as diffraction band, fringe, 
spectrum, etc.; diffraction grating, a plate of 
glass or polished metal ruled with very close equi- 
distant parallel lines, producing a spectrum by dif- 
fraction of the transmitted or reflected light. 

i863-7a\V atts Diet. Chem. III. 608 Barton's buttons, which 
are metallic buttons having very fine lines engraved on their 
surfaces . . exhibit magnificent diffraction spectra. 1867 G. 
F. Chambers Astron. x. hi. (1877) 847 A diffraction grating. 
1868 Lockyer Guillemots Heavens '(ed. 3)496 Observing the 
image of a large star out of focus. If. .the diffraction rings 
are not circular, the screws of the cell should be carefully 
loosened [etc] 1873 Tyndall Lect. Light ii. 91 The street- 
lamps . . looked at through the meshes of a handkerchief, 
show diffraction phenomena. 1890 C. A. Young Elem. 
Astron. vi. § 19a The essential part of the apparatus [spec* 
troscope] is eilher a prism or train of prisms, or else a 
diffraction 'grating'. 

Diffr active (difnektiv), a. [f. L. diffract- 
ppl. stem (see Diffract v.) + -ive. In mod.F. 
diffract if -ive.] Tending to diffract. 

1839 Carlvle Misc., Votlaire{i%-jrt\l. 120 Through what- 
ever dim, besmoked aDd strangely diffractive media it may 
shine. 

Hence Diffra'ctively adv., in a diffractive 
manner ; by diffraction. 

1883 W. B, Carpenter in Encycl. Brit. XVI. 268/2 s. v. 
Microscope, A marked distinction between . . objectives of 
low or moderate power . . worked dioptricaliy, and those of 
high power, .worked diffractively. 

[Disfranchise, -mont, erron. f. Disfranchise, 
-ment. See List of Spurious Words.] 

Diffrangible (difrarndsiVl), a. rare- 0 , [f. 
L, diffring-hs, changed to diffrang-erc + -RLE.] 
Capable of being diffracted. Hence Diffrangi- 
bi'lity, capacity of being diffracted. 
^ t88» C A. Young Sun UL 98 The refraDgibility of a ray and 
its diffrangibility, if we may coin the word, both depend upon 
the number of pulsations per second with which it reaches 
the diffracting or refracting surface. 

t DifFu'de, v. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. L. diffund- 
Sre (perf. diffftdi) to pour forth : see Diffuse.] 

1. trans. To pour away. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhemers Bk. Physicke 61/2 Diffude 
that wyne & take other. 

2. trans, and intr. « Diffuse v. U 

1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 125 The clouds .. sometimes 
breake, and. .diffude to some purpose, ibid. 343 The bene- 
volent heaven daily diffudes a gentle shower. 



3. trans. To dissolve, liquefy. 
1657 Tomlinson Renou's Dis/. 74 Fatness, marrow, .which 
with little heat [are) diffuded. 

Diffogient (difiw d^ient), ///. a. rare- 1 , [ad. 
L. diffugient-em, pr. pplc. of diffugtre to flee in 
different directions, disperse, f. dtf- f Dis- 1 +fugcre 
to flee.] Fleeing away, dispersing. 

i86o Thackerav Round. Papers (1861) toa To-morrow the 
diffugient snows will give place to Spring. 
+ Di-ffugous, a. Obs. rare ~ ». [f. L. dtf., dis- 
+ -fxg~us fleeing (in refugus, etc.) : cf. prec] 
1717 Bailey vol. II, Diffugous, that flieth divers Ways. 
+ Difftrnd, v. Obs. Also 5-6 diffbund(e. [a. 
OF. diffond-re, -fundre (15th c. in Godef.) to shed, 
pour out, diffuse, ad. L. diffnndere, f. dtf-, Dis- 1 
+fund?rc to pour.] trans. To pour out or abroad, 
to diffuse. 

1447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 237 For the kynde of 
lyht ys . . That . . It dyffoundyth the self wyth owte inquy. 
nacyoun. 1533 Bellenden Livy 11. (1822) 156 It diffoundis 
the blude be quhilk we lief • . throw all the vanis. 1574 
J. Jones Nat. t Beginning Grow. Things 8 It is the mouinge 
of the harte diffunded or spreade by the arteries. 

DifFusable: see Diffusiule. 

DiiFasate (difif7 z/t). Chem. [f. Diffuse v. 

+ -ate J .] The amount of salt diffused in a solu- 
tion ; the crystalloid portion of a mlxure which 
passes through the membrane in the process of 
chemical dialysis. 

1850 Graham in Phil. Trans. CXL. 806 The diffusate 
or quantity of acid diffused was determined by precipitating 
the liquid. 1863-79 Watts Diet. Chem. 1 1 1. 706 The amount 
of salt diffused, called the diffusion-product, or diffusate, is 
ascertained [etc.]. t86>J. Arm eld C**w. (1885) Si 1 The por. 
tion passing through the septum is termed the diffusate, the 
portion which does not pass through b termed the dialysate. 

Diffuse (difi/7-s), a. Also 5-6 dyf-, 5-7 de-. 
[ad» L. diffus-us, pa. pple. of diffundere : see Dif- 
fund. Cf. F. diffus, *use (15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) 
perh. the immediate source ; also It. diffuso.] 

I. fl. Confused, distracted, perplexed ; indis- 
tinct, vague, obscure, doubtful, uncertain. Obs. 

m |This sense (as if 1 poured forth in divers contrary direc- 
tioos '), is not recorded in ancient L., but is found in all the 
Romanic langs. : thus, It. diffuso, defused, confused, scat- 
tred (Florio), Sp. difuso, defused, out of order (Minsheu), 
obs. F. diffuse, dyfluse, harde to be understande (Palsgr.), 
diffusfment, disorderedly (Cotgr.).J 

a 1400 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 03 This matere is dyffuse 
and obscure. 1413 Pilgr. Soivle (Caxton) y. xiv. {1859} 82 
1 haue nat translated worde for word .. because of some 
thynges that were diffuse and in some place ouer derk. 1494 
Fabvan Chron. 213 Whan he had longe whyle lyen at the 
siege of a castel . . and sawe it was defuse to wynne by 
strength. Ibid. vn. cexxviii. 257 The pope gaue such a de- 
fuse sentence in this mater y* he lyfte y* stryfe vndeier- 
myned. a 1529 Skelton P. Sparrow* 806 It is dyf. 
fuse to fynde The sentence of his mynde. c 1560 Dial. 
Secretary ^ Jealousy iii. (Collier), A mater to me doubtfull 
and diffuse. iC7a Bossewell A rmorie u. 55 The bounde . . 
hath mind of diffuse and longe waies : so that if they loose 
their masters, they goe by furre space of Lands . . to theire 
maisters houses againe. 1584 R. Scot Discov. Witchcr. 
xv. xlii. 393 Their strange names, their diffuse phrases. 
1594 Carew Huarte^s Exam. Wits xi. (1596) 1^9 Men . . of 
. .feeble memory, .retaine a certaine diffuse notice of things. 
160a — Cornwall 74 b, The hurling to the Countrey, is more 
diffuse and confuse, as bound to few of these orders. 

II. 2. Spreaa out in space ; spread through or 
over a wide area ; widespread, scattered, dispersed : 
the reverse of confined or concentrated. 

aiyn Ken Hvmnotheo Poet, Wks. J721 III. 319 Our 
Empire o're the Universe diffuse. 1737 Whiston Josephus 
Hist. 111. x. 5 7 [The water is] cooler than one would expect 
in so diffuse a place as this. 1759 Johnson in Bortvelfs 
Life note, The pomp of wide margin and diffuse typo- 
graphy. 1831 Bkewster Optics xiv. 1 19 Diffuse masses of 
nebulous light. 1871 Tvnoall Fratpn. Sc. (1879) I. v. 131 
Floating matter, .invisible in diffuse daylight. 1871 Huxley 
Phys. viii. 188 They are not only diffuse, but they are sub- 
jective sensations. 

t b. fig. Having a wide range, extensive. Obs. 

1643 Milton Divorce To Pari. Eng., Men .. of eminent 
spirit and breeding, joined with a diffuse and various 
knowledge of divine aud human things. 

c. Bot. 'Applied to panicles and stems which 
spread and branch indeterminately, but chiefly 
horizontally ' {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1883). 

1775 H. Rose Elem. Bot. 71 A panicle is said to be diffuse 
when the partial footstalks diverge. 1861 Miss Pratt 
Flower. PI. IV. 13a Diffuse Toad flax. 1870 H ookeb Stud. 
Flora x8 Fumaria officinalis, .diffuse. 

d. Path. Applied to diseases which widely 
affect the body or organ, in contradistinction to 
those which are circumscribed. 

x8o7-*6 S. Coopeb First Lines Surg. (ed. 5) 57 1o some 
cases . . the name of diffuse inflammation in the cellular 
membrane has been lately applied. 1874 Roosa Dis. Ear 
(ed. a) 120 Diffuse inflammation of the external auditory 
canal. 1877 Erich sen Surg. \. 14 Tendency to erysipelas, 
pyaemia, and low and diffuse inflammations generally. 

o. Embryol. Applied to a form of non-decU 
duate placenta in which the villi are scattered. 

1888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 367 The non-de- 
ciduate placenta is either diffuse, when the villi are scattered 
. . or cotyledonary, when they are aggregated into patches. 

3. Of a style of writing or speech : Using many 
words to convey the sense ; extended, wordy, ver- 
bose : the opposite of concise or condensed. 
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1742 Gray Let. Poems (177s) 146 [This] is no commenda- 
tion of the English tongue, which is too diffuse, and daily 
grows more and more enervate. 1783 Pott Chirurg. JVks. 
11. 194 Some parts of them will appear prolix and diffuse. 
1815 Jane Austen Emma 1. vii, loo strong and concise, 
not diffuse enough for a woman. 184a H. Rogers Inlrod. 
Burke's IVks. 47 His style is always full . .and in many places 
even diffuse. 1868 Pre/, to Digby's Voy. Mtdit. 22 Dig by, 
who as a writer is always diffuse, dwells upon the wonder. 

Diffuse (difi/7'z), v. Also 6-7 defuse, [f. L. 
diffiis-, ppl. stem of diffundtre to pour out or away: 
see Diffund. Cf. F. diffuser (15th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.)] 

I. f 1. trans. To pour out as a fluid with wide 
dispersion of its molecules ; to shed. Obs. 

1598 Florio, Diffondere l to defuse, to sheu\ 1610 Shaks. 
Temp. iv. r. 79 Who, with thy saffron wings, vpon my 
flowres Diffusest hony drops, refreshing showres. 1634 \V\ 
Tirwhyt tr. Balzac's Lett. 400 A place whereon Heaven 
defusetb all its Graces. 1734 tr. Rolliris Arte. Hist. (1827) 
I. Pref.4 [This] diffuses great light over the history of those 
nations. 

2. To pour or send forth as from a centre of dis- 
persion ; to spread abroad oyer a surface, or through 
a space or region ; to spread widely, shed abroad, 
disperse, disseminate, a. (material things, or phy- 
sical forces or qualities). 

1590 Spehser F. Q. 11. ii. 4 The . .veneme. .Their blood . . 
infected hath, Being diffused through the senceless tronck. 
1601 Holland Pliny 1. 312 The vitall vertue in them.. is., 
spred and defused throughout the whole body. 16*7 May 
Lucan ix. (163 1) 606 Those trees no shadow can diffuse. 
1654 Warren Unbelievers 95 The Head diffuseth nerves to 
the several members. 1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. 1. v. 27 The 
Phenicians . . began to diffuse themselves throughout the 
whole of the Midland Sea. 1711 Pope Temp. Fame 308 
From pole to pole the winds diffuse the sound. 175a 
Johnson Rambler No. 190 r 6 Diffuse thy riches among thy 
friends. 1791 Hamilton Bert/toilet's Dyeing 1 1. 11. ii.142 
Hot water in which cow's dung has been diffused. 1815 
Shelley Demon World 227 Ten thousand spheres diffuse 
Their lustre through its adamantine gates, i860 Tynoall 
Glac. 11. vii. 260 The colours of the sky are due to minute 
particles diffused through the atmosphere. 

b. (immaterial or abstract things). 

1536 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 31 The charite of God is 
diffused & spred in our hertes. 1656 Bramhall Kepiic. vi. 
279 The true Catholick Church, diffused over the World. 
1689 Shadwell Bury F. n, His fame is diffus'd throughout 
the town. 1814 D'Israeli Quarrels Auth. (1S67) 363 Dif* 
fusing a more general taste for the science of botany. 1839 
James Louis XIV, III. 114 A general rumour began to 
diffuse itself through the court. 1852 Masson Ess. i. (1856) 32 
A heartless man does not diffuse geniality and kindness 
around him, as Goethe did. 

c. Jig. The reverse of collect or concent rale : to 
dissipate. 

1 608-1 1 Bp. Hall A/edit. <$■ Vows 1. § 70 The one gathers 
the powers of the soule together, .the other diffuses them. 
1752 Johnson Rambler No. 190 F 9 Determined to avoid a 
close union.. and to diffuse himself in a larger circle. 1887 
Ruskin Praeterita 11. 274 He diffused himself in serene 
scholarship till too late. 

3. To extend or spread out (the body or limbs) 
freely ; in pa. pple., Extended or spread out. arch. 
and poetic. 

1671 Milton Samson 118 See how he lies at random, care- 
lessly diffused. 1706 Watts Horz Lyr. 11779} 284 Beneath 
your sacred shade diffused we lay. 1805-7 J. Beresford 
Miseries Hum. Life(iB26) 11. xxxiii, After having, .diffused 
yourself on the sopha. 1815 Shelley Alastor 636 His 
limbs did rest, Diffused and motionless, on the smooth 
brink Of that obscurest chasm. 

4. intr. (for rejl.) To be or become diffused, to 
spread abroad (lit. and Jig.). 

<* i6S3 [see Diffusing below]. 1700 S. Parker SixPhilos. 
Ess. 51 It (the Chimist's Fire] does not merely sustain it 
self, but propagates too, and diffuses upon the ruins of its 
neighbours, a 1711 Keh Hymn arium Poet, Wks. 1721 II. 
12 Love . . Will all diffuse in Extacy. 1785 Eugenius II, 
192 In several other parts . . the same benevolent spirit and 
moral improvement are diffusing. 18x4 Southey Roderick 
xxi, The silver cloud diffusing slowly past. 

5. Physics, a. trans. To cause (gases or liquids) 
to intermingle by diffusion ; to disperse by diffu- 
sion, b. intr. Said of fluids : To intermingle or 
interpenetrate each other by diffusion ; to pass by 
diffusion. See Diffusion 5. 

a. 1808 Dalton New Syst. Chem. Philos. 1. 150 Gases 
always intermingle and diffuse themselves amongst each 
other, if exposed ever so carefully. Ibid. 191 When two 
equal measures of different gases are thus diffused. 1831 
T. Graham in L. <$• E. Phil. Mag. (1833* II. 179 The ascent 
of the water in the tube, when hydrogen is diffused, forms a 
striking experiment. 1849 — in Phil. Trans. (1850) 5 The 
phial was filled up with the solution to be diffused. 

b. 1831 Graham in L. E. Phil. Mag. (1833) II. 189 The 
air does not diffuse out against so strong a pressure. 1849 
— in Phil. Trans. (1850) 4 The carbonic acid found in the 
upper bottle, and which had diffused into it from the lower. 
1854 Ibid. 178 Water appears to diffuse four times more 
rapidly than alcohol. J869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene 
(ed. 3) 127 Every gas diffuses at a certain rate. 

II. f6. trans. To distract, perplex, disorder, 
render confused or indistinct. Obs. (Cf. Diffuse 
a. \ ; and see also Diffused r.) 

1605 Shaks. Lean. iv. 2 If but as well [1st Folio will] I 
other accents borrow, That can my speech defuse. 
Hence Diffusing///, a. 

a 1653 Gouge Comm. Heb. i. o The Spirit is as Oyl, of a 
diffusing nature. 1887 Poor Nellie (1888) 286 She had told 
her, with diffusing circles of surprise. 
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Diffused (difi/7-zd, poet, -cd), a. Also 6-7 
defused, [f. Diffuse v. + -ed K] 

I. +1. Confused, distracted, disordered, obscure. 
[Cf. Dipfuse a. 1, Diffuse v. 6.] 

i53$Coverdale/j«. xxxiii. 19 So diffused a language, that 
it maye not be vnderstonde. 159* Greene Farew. Folly 
Ciij b, I have seenc an English gentleman so defused in his 
sutes, his doublet being for the weare of Castile, his hose for 
Venice, his hat for France. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 1. ii. 78 
Defus'd infection of man. 1509 — Hen. V, v. ii. 61 Sterne 
Lookes, defus'd Attyre, And euery thing that seemes vn- 
naturall. 1608 Arm in Nest Ninn. (1842) 6 The whole 
lumpe of this defused chaios. 1614 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 
845 There is no divine word (as Tertullian speaketh <.)so 
dissolute and defused, that onely the words may be de- 
fended, and not the true meaning of the wordes set downe. 

II. 2. Spread abroad, widespread ; dispersed 
over a large area; f covering a wide range of 
subjects (obs.). 

1610 Healey St. Aug, Citie of God xyi. ii. (1620) 541 
Christ . . in whose houses, that is, in whose Churches, the 
diffused Nations shall inhabite. For Iaphet is diffused. 
^644 Dicbv Nat. Bodies (1645) II. 123 Able to exempt them- 
selves from defused powers. 1699 Bentley Phal. Introd. 
15 Galen, with all his vast and diffused Learning, a 1715 
Burnet Own Time (1766) 1. 81 He had a most diffused love 
to all mankind. 1849 Mas. Somerville Connect. Phys. Sc. 
xxxvii. 413 The diffused light of myriads of stars. i38a 
Vines Sacks' Bot. 748 Within two hours in direct sunlight, 
within six hours in diffused daylight. 

+ 3. = DtFFUSEfl. 3. Obs. 

•1579 Lyly Eupkues (Arb.) 64 In pleadinge fthere ought 
to be].. a djfficulte enteraunce, and a defused [1636 diffused] 
determination. 

Diffusedly (difiw-zedli), adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2,]. 
In a diffused manner. 

I. +1. Confusedly, obscurely; disorderly. Obs. 
[See Diffuse a. 1.] 

1367 Maplet Gr. Forest 16 In this stone is . . seene . . the 
verie forme of a Tode, with bespotted and coloured feete, 
but those vglye and defusedly. 1588 Parke tr. Mendoza y s 
Hist. China 395 Whose memorie doth remain vnto this day 
amongst the. .people, although diffusedly. a 1635 Fletcher 
Nice Valour 111. iii, Goe not so diffusedly. 

II. 2. With diffusion or spreading abroad ; 
dispersedly; with interpenetration. 

1591 Percivall Sp. Diet., Difnsamente, diffusedly. i6ix 
Cotcr., Ca <$• la, diffusedly, scatteringly. a 171X Ken 
Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 HI. 303 Till from thy powerful 
Word to rude dull Mass, Life energetick should diffus'dly 
pass. 1813 T. Busby Lucretius iv. 101 Each, widely scat- 
tered, and diffusedly, flies. i384 Pall Mall G. 13 Sept. 5/1 
The heavy metals, .are present, though far more diffusedly. 
t b. In the wider or extended sense. Obs. 

a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts § Mon. 100 Taking ludah 
either restrainedly, for the Tribe . . or diffusedly, for the 
nation. 

1 3. Diffusely; with much fnllness or prolixity of 
language ; at large. Obs. 

1594 Blundevcl Exerc. Cont. (ed. 7) Aiv, As Monte 
Regio wrote diffusedly, and at large, so Copernicus wrote 
of the same briefly. 1604 T. Wright Passions v. iv. 218 Of 
this more diffusedly in my third bookc. 1730 A. Gordon 
Maffei's Amphith. 193 Those who have diffusedly wrote on 
Amphitheatres. 1805 Ann. Reg. 1054 [They] have also dif- 
fusedly written on Brasil. 1817 J. Lawrence in Monthly 
Mag. XLVI 1 . 38 Many . .will descant most ably, diffusedly, 
and elegantly, upon the superstructure. 

Diffu'sedness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
condition or quality of being diffused. 
1 1. Confusedness, perplexity, obscurity. Obs. 

161 1 Cotgr., Obscuriti, obscuriticdiffusednesse. 
2. The quality of being widely dispersed. 

a x6a6 Bp. An or ewes Semi. (i8s6> I. 378 Willing to reduce 
the diffusedness of our repentance at large to the certainty of 
some one set time. i68t-s Boyle New Exp. Icy Noctiluca 
46 A conjecture I had made about the great diffusedness of 
the Noctilucal Matter. 1747 Edwards Canons Crit. xxii. 
(1765)211 It is the diffusedness, or extent of her infection 
which is here described. 

Diffusely (difi/7*sli), adv. [f. Diffuse a. + 
-ly 2 .] In a diffuse manner. 

f 1. Confusedly, obscurely. Obs. 

1515 Barclay Egloges 11. (1570) Bivh, Diffusely thou 
speakest to vnderstande. 

2. In a diffused or widespread manner; with wide 
dispersion. 

1552 Huloet, Diffuselye, diffuse, 1718 Rowe tr. Lucan 
vi. 936 (Seager), Pleas'd that her magic fame diffusely flies. 
c 1839 Landor Wks. (1846) I. 464 The sun colours the sky 
most deeply and most diffusely when he hath sunk below 
the horizon. _ 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 189 Centaurea 
calcitrapa.. diffusely branched. 1874 LommeVs Light 12 
The light is diffusely reflected from their surface. 

3. In many words, verbosely, copiously; fully, 
at large : the opposite of concisely. 

C1380 Wyclip Serm.cx\\\. Set Wks. I. 391 It sufficlde 
to Mathew to telle . ► biginnynge at Abraham. But Luk . . 
tellib more^ diffuse] i how man stiej> up to God, from Adam 
to be Trinite. 166a Glanvill Lux Orient, xi. (R.), These 
places have been more diffusely urged in a late discourse 
to this purpose. 1783 H. Blair Led. xviii. (R.) f A senti- 
ment, which, expressed diffusely, will barely be admitted to 
be just, expressed concisely, will be admired as spirited. 
1837 Hallam Hist. Lit. iv. m. § 106 That great branch of 
ethics.. has been so diffusely handled by the casuists.. that 
Grotius deserves . . credit for the brevity with which he has 
laid down the simple principles. 

Diffuseness (difi;?snes). [f. as prec. + -Hess.] 
The quality of being diffuse; esp. in speech or 
literary style, the opposite of conciseness. 
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1797 Monthly Mag. 11 1. 46 He . . spreads out his eoncep. 
tions with tedious diffuseness. 1845 S. Austin Rauke's Hist. 
Re/. III. 283 People dreaded their violence and their dif- 
fuseness. 1875 Jowett Plato (cd. 2) V. 23 The apology for 
delay and diffuseness which occurs not unfrequently in the 
Republic. 1892 Speaker 22 Oct. 505/2 Notes, .written with 
intolerable diffuseness, dullness, and obscurity. 

Diffuser (difi*7 z^i). [f. Diffuse v. + -er 1,] 

1. One who or that which diffuses or spreads 
abroad. 

a 1679 T. Goodwih Wks. V. 1. 19 (R.) The Holy Ghost., 
being the author and diffuser of them into our hearts. 1681 
Manningham Disc. cone. Truth 32 (T.) Diffusers of secular 
learning. 1797 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XXI 1. 545 The 
diffusers, not the inventors, of their unprincipled principles. 
1807 South ey Espriella"s Lett. III. 96 Women. .become 
the most useful diffusers of their own faith. 1893 Arena 
(Boston) Nov. 707 Promoter of purity, diffuser of sweet- 
ness and light. 

2. spec. A contrivance for diffusing air, light, 
heat, etc. 

1884 Health Exhib. Catal. 114/1 Patent Inlets and Air 
Diffusers for Buildings. 1891 Truth 10 Dec. 1242/1 The 
burners were shaded with the new bead ray diffusers. 1894 
Harptr y s Mag. July 216/2 Patents have been granted for 
' diffusers whereby the lightning is to be distributed over 
a larger area than, presumably, it could find unassisted. 

Diffusibility (difiwzibi liti). [f. Diffusible 
+ -jty.] Capacity of being diffused ; esp. in Phy- 
sics % as a measurable quality of gases or fluids. 

1813 J, Thomson Led. In/lam. 489 On account of their 
greater diffusibility in the atmosphere. 1849 [see Diffusi- 
ble]. 1861 Graham in Phil. Trans. 183 iJow diffusibility 
is not the only property which the bodies . . possess in 
common. 1883 Fortn. Rev. i.Oct. 598 Influenza .. is re- 
markable for its amazing diffusibility. 

Diffusible (difi/7-ziVl), a. Also -able. [f. 
L. diffus- ppl. stem of diffttndfrc to pour out, 
Diffuse + -ible: so in mod.F.] Capable of 
being diffused ; spec, in Physics, having the capa- 
city, as a fluid, of spreading itself between the 
molecules of a contiguous fluid. 

178a Clark in Med. Commnn. I. 64 note, The infection. , 
being of an exceedingly diffusable nature. 1794 J. Hutton 
Philos. Light, etc. 151 The moveable or diffusible heat in 
bodies, by which we are made to feel. 181 1 Pinkerton 
Petral. 11. 425 It is not diffusible in cold water. 1830 
Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 65 The volatile oil of Cajeputi is. . 
a highly diffusable stimulant. 1849 Graham in Phil. Trans. 
(1850) 1 A diffusibility like that of gases, if it exists in liquids, 
should afford means for the separation and decomposition 
even of unequally diffusible substances. 1864 H. Spencer 
Biol. 1. 19 Hydrochloric acid is seven times as diffusible as 
sulphate of magnesia. 

Hence Dl£fu*sibleness = Diffusibility. 

1847 Craig, Diffusibleness, diffusibility. 

fDiffU'8ile, a. Obs. rare~°. [ad. L. diffusil-is 
diffusive, f. diffiis- ppl. stem of diffundfre to Dif- 
fuse.] = Diffusible. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Diffusile, spreading. 

Diffusi*meter = next. 

Diffnsiometer. [f. L. diffiisio diffusion + 
-meter.] An apparatus for measuring the rate of 
diffusion of gases. 

1866 Graham in Phil. Trans. CLVI. 399 The diffusio- 
meter, consisting of a plain glass tube, .closed at the upper 
end by a thin plate of stucco, and open below. 1879 Nature 
XXI. 191 The diffusiometer which I have constructed. 

Diffusion (difi/rgan). Also 6 defusion. [ad. L, 
diffusion-cm, n. of action from diffiindfrc to pour 
out: see Diffund. Also in mod.F. (1610 in 
Hatz.-Darm.)] 

+ 1. The action of pouring or shedding forth; 
outpouring, effusion. Obs. 

c 1374 [see 4]. x6*6 Bacon Sylva § 268 The Diffusion of 
Species Visible, a 1631 Donne in Select. (1840) 49 Diffusion 
of y« Holy Ghost. 

2. The action of spreading abroad; the condition 
of being widely spread ; dispersion through a space 
or over a surface ; wide and general distribution. 

1591 Drayton Harmonie of Church, Song of Faithfully 
He stood aloft and compassed the land ? and of the nations 
doth defusion make. [Cf. Habakkuk iii. 6.] 1642 Howell 
For. Trav. (Arb.) 46 The bloud gathering up by an un- 
equall diffusion into the upper parts. 16SS Phil. Trans. I. 
50 A Medium, .much less disposed to assist the diffusion of 
Cold. 1797-3803 Foster in Life 4 Corr. (1846) I. 166 A 
stream spread into listless' diffusion. > i8ai Craig Led. 
Drawing; \\\. 168 To the painter.. the diffusion of light.. is 
of high importance. 184a Bischoff Woollen Manuf. If. 
261 The propagation and diffusion of that breed of sheep. 

b. The condition of branching out on all sides. 
a 168a Sir T. Browne Tracts (1684)34 This diffusion and 

spreading of its Branches. 171a Addison Sped. No. 414 
f S A Tree in all its Luxurianey and ^Diffusion of Boughs. 

c. quasWwrr. That which is extended, a dif- 
fused extension or extent, rare. 

a 1696 Scarburgh Euclid ^1705)2 Space is an Infinite, and 
Unmoveable Diffusion every way. 1750 Johnson Rambler 
No. 36 r 11 The Sea is.. an immense diffusion of waters. 

fd. In diffusion*, in distribution among the 
members of a body generally; = Diffusively b; 
cf. Diffusive 3. Obs. 

164a Jer. Taylor Episc. (R\ And therefore the deter- 
mination of councils pertains to all, and is handled by all, 
not in diffusion but in representation, 

3. Jig. Spreading abroad, dispersion, dissemina- 
tion "(of abstract things, as knowledge). 
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1750 Johnson Rambler No. 101 r 2 The writer, .receives 
little advantage from the diffusion of his name. 1751 Hume 
Ess. ft Treat. (1777) !• 224 The universal diffusion of learn- 
ing among a people. 1834 I. Bowsing Minor Morals, 
Story Perseverance 146 This diffusion of enjoyment. i86x 
Sir B. Hrhdie Psychol, Inq. II. 1. w The effect which the 
general diffusion of knowledge produces on society. 1874 
Green Short Hist. viii. 9 2. 461 The rapid diffusion of the 
new doctrines in France. 1875 Gladstone Glean. VI. xlv. 
131 There is a wider diffusion of taste among the many. 

4. Of speech or writing ♦ Difluseness ; prolixity, 
copiousness of language. 

In quot.f 374 (which stands quite alone in point of date) 
the sense is rather 'use of diffuseness, copious outpouring * 
of speech. 

C1374 Chaucer Troyltts m. 247 (296) Nere it that I wilnc 
as now tabregge Diffusioun of speche, I coude almost A 
thousand olde stories thee aleggc. 1779 81 Jonnson L. P. t 
Akenside, The reader wanders through the gay diffusion, 
sometimes amazed, and sometimes delighted. 1783 V. Knox 
Ess. (1819) I. xliv. 244 Attributing to the former [Demos- 
thenes] conciseness, and to the latter ITully) diffusion. 1791 
Bos well Johnson an. 1772 (1816) II. 184, I love his know, 
ledge, his genius, his diffusion, and affluence of conversation. 
1870 Lowell Study Wind. 278 The power of diffusion with- 
out being diffuse would seem to be the highest merit of 
narration. 

5. Physics. The permeation of a gas or liquid 
between the molecules of another fluid placed in 
contact with it ; the spontaneous molecular mixing 
or interpenetration 01 two fluids without chemical 
combination. 

1808 Dalton New Syst. Ckem. Philos. I. 191 The diffu- 
sion of gases through each other is effected by means of the 
repulsion belonging to the homogeneous particles. 1831 
T. Graham L. <fr E. Phil. Mag. (1833) II. 175 (On the Law of 
the Diffusion of Gases.) The diffusion or spontaneous inter- 
mixture of two gases in contact is effected by an interchange 
in position of indefinitely minute volumes of the gases. . 
These replacing volumes of the gases may be named rqui- 
valent volumes 0/ diffusion. 1863-79 Watts Diet. Chem. 
II. 323 Diffusion.. takes place both when the fluids are in 
immediate contact, and wnen they arc separated by porous 
membranes or other partitions. 1878 A. H. Green Coal'i. 
11 A portion of the carbonic acid is dissipated by diffusion. 
i88x Vines Sachs' Dot. f 18 The sugar is the migratory pro- 
duct which takes part in the diffusion ; the starcb-grains 
are the temporarily stationary product. 

6. alt rib. and Comb, (chiefly sense 5), as diffusion- 
apparatus, -bulb, -cell, -circle, -coefficient, -instru- 
ment, -phial, -tube, -volume. 

m 1831 Graham in L. E. Phil. Mag.dB^) II. 178 A simple 
instrument which I shall call a Diffusion- tube was con- 
structed. Ibid. 179 When such a diffusion-tube, .was filled 
with hydrogen over mercury, the diffusion or exchange of 
air for hydrogen instantly commenced, through the minute 
pores of the stucco. J bid. 186 The first time a diffusion-bulb 
is tried, it generally gives the diffusion volume of hydrogen 
below the truth. 1849— in Phil. Trans. (1850) 5 The saline 
solution in the diffusion cell or phial thus communicated 
freely with about 5 times its volume of pure water, 1858 
Elem. Chem. II. 612 Another method of determining 
the diffusion-coefficient of a salt has been devised by 
Jolly. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech., Diffusion-apparatus, 
a mode of extracting the sugar from cane or beet-root by 
dissolving it out with water. 1878 Foster Phys. ill. ii. 309 
If the object be.. removed farther away from the lens, the 
rays . . will be brought to a focus in front of the screen, 
and, subsequently diverging, will fall upon the screen as a 
circular patch composed of a series of circles, the so-called 
diffusion circles. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Diffusion apparatus, 
a cell divided into two parts by a porous septum or dia- 
phragm. 

Diffu'sionist. [f. Diffusion + -ist.] One 
who adheres to a theory of diffusion ; also attrib. 

1893 Athenaeum 25 Nov. 736/3 The most strenuous advo- 
cate of the diffusionist theory \q{ folk 'talcs]. 

Diffusive (difi/?siv), a. Also 7 defusive. [f. 
L difius- ppl. stem of diffundfre to Diffuse + -ivb. 
Cf.F. diffusif, -ive, found i5-i6th c, but app. un- 
used in i7-i8lh c. (Hatz.-Darm.)] 

1. Having lhe quality of diffusing (trans.) ; dis- 
pensing or shedding widely or bountifully. 

1614 ,1 • Adams in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. exxxiit. 2 
Christ s grace is so diffusive of itself, that it conveys holiness 
to us 1641 Milton Ch. Gotft. ii. (1851) 104 So diffusive of 
knowledge and charity. 1648 Boylz Seraph. Love xiii. 
(1700) 77 It is his [the sun's] Nature to be diffusive of his 

3 b v 7o ° DaYDRN Fable* Dcd., Diffusive of the goods 
which they enjoy'd. 1714 Bsrksley Serm. 1 Tim. i. 2 
Wks. 1871 IV. 613 The most ardent and diffusive charity. 
* 7 t\. ; Blmr Grave 611 The big-swoln inundation, Of 
mischief more diffusive. 1816 Keatingk Trav. (1817) 1. 149 
note, Matters diffusive of such an extent of moral good. 

2. Having the quality of diffusing itself or of 
being diffused ; tending to be widely dispersed or 
distributed ; characterized by diffusion, a. lit. of 
material things, or physical qualities, etc. ; spec, in 
Physics (cf. Diffusion 5). 

m a 1631 Donne in Select. (18.40) 89 So are these spices, and 
incense, and spikenard, of a diffusive and spreading nature, 
and breathe even over the walls of the garden, a 1656 Bp. 
Hall Rem. Wks. (r66o) 187 Leaven bath., a diffusive 
faculty. 1683 Lomi. Gas. No. 1856/5 Cherished, .by the 
dlff ^ve beams of the Sun. 1684 T. Burnet Th. Earth 
t.26 All liquid bodies are diffusive. 171X Aodison Spect. 
No. 411 r 1 Our Sight.. may be considered as a more deli- 
cate and diffusive kind of Touch. 1717 Thomson Britannia 
144 Far as the sun rolls the diffusive day. c 1750 Shkn- 
stonb RuifCd Abbey 107 His less'ning flock In snowy 
groups diffusive scud the vale. 185J Graham in Phil, 
irans. CXLI. 483 The diffusive relation of the two bases, 
l8 f9 Roscob Elem. Chem. 31 This important property is 
called the diffusive power of gases. 
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b. fig. of immaterial or abstract things. 

1634H A8INGTON Castara (Arb.) 100 A common courtier. . 
hath his love so diffusive among the beauties, that man is 
not considerable. 1677 Gale trt. Gentiles lv. 190 Demo- 
cratic hath a diffusive facultie, as it takes in the concemes 
and interests of each individual. 1781 Gisson Decl. $ F. 
III. 43 The diffusive circle of hie benevolence was circum- 
scribed only by the limits of the human race. 183a Tznnv- 
80n * Yon ash me why* iv, The strength of some diffusive 
thought Hath time and space to work and spread. 1871 
Smiles Charac. iii. (1876) 71 The good character is diffusive 
in its influence. 

f 3. Of a body of people : As consisting of mem- 
bers in their individual capacity. The * diffusive 
body 1 is contrasted, by the notion of individually 
diffused or distributed action, with the * collective 
body*, and, by that of universal participation, with 
a 'representative body*. The action of the dif- 
fusive body 9 is that in which every member of the 
body shares directly. (Common in 1 7th c.) Obs. 

164X Antw. to Printed Bk. 11 The election of the diffusive, 
not of any representative body. 1647 Jzz. Taylor Lib. 
Proph. ix. i6x The incompetency of the Church in its diffu- 
sive Capacity to be Judge of Controversies. 1647 Digges 
Unlaw/. Taking Arms tii. 66 If actions of this nature were 
unwarrantable in the diffusive body, they are so in the 
representative. 1660 Fuller Mixt Contempt. I (1841) 259 
The diffusive nation was never more careful in their elec* 
tions. 1691 T. H[aleJ Acc. New Invent, p. lxxxii, His 
Majesty and all his People, both representative and diffu- 
sive, a 1694 Tillotson Serm. (1743) I. 259 They are not 
agreed., where this infallibility is seated; whether in the 
pope., or a council., or in the diffusive body of Christians. 
1718 Hickes & Nelson J. Kettlewell 11s. x. 212 That the 
Supreme Power was Fundamentally in the whole Body 
Diffusive of the People. 

4. Prolix in diction or speech ; - Diffuse a. 3. 
(Sometimes in good sense : Copious, full.) 

1699 Burnet 39 Art. Pref. (1700) 2 The heaviness, .of Stile, 
and the diffusive length of them, disgusted me. 1734 tr. 
Rollin's Auc. Hist. (1827) VIII. xvnt. viii. 57 Polybius.. 
generally is diffusive enough. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. 
V. 257, I have . . been unavoidably, and I am afraid tire- 
somely, diffusive. 1874 L. Stephen Hours in Lib. (1892) I. 
i. 34 He is less diffusive and more pointed tban usual. 

t5. Pol. ^Diffuse a. 2 c Obs. 

1756 Watson in Phil. Trans. XLIX. 815 The rigid leaved 
Bell-flowers, with a diffusive panicle and patulous flowers. 

T 6. Difficult to understand, obscure : » Diffuse 
a. 1. Obs. 

1709 Strvpe Ann. Re/. I. xxii. 266 Whereas Turcopolier 
was so diffusive a name as not worthy the pains of pro. 
nouncing. 

Diffusively (difwsivli), adv. [f. prec. +-LY2] 
In a diffusive manner or condition ; see the adj. 

16x8 T. Spencer Logick 54 It is diffusiuely good, in as 
much as it is fit . . to bestow good vpon others, 1677 
Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 11. vii. 198 Whether the primitive 
. . Animals . . were diffusively created over the habitable or 
dry Ground as Vegetables were. 1710 Managers* Pro 
Con 67 May the Influence of good Examples . . be . . diffu. 
sivcly prevailing. 1773 J. Allen Serm. St. Mary's Oxford 
18 So diffusively hath this doctrine descended to posterity. 
1787 Hawkins Johnson 129 Rhapsodically and diffusively 
eloquent. 1816 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 543 It branches more 
diffusively. 1868 Gladstone Juv. Mundi iii. (1869) 75 
Probably Thracians existed diffusively, like Pelasgians, 
among the Greeks. 1869 Mrs. Somerville Moltc. Sc. 1. 
iii. 1 10 The particles of the crystals unite diffusively with 
the water. 

t b. In, or with respect to, the individual mem- 
bers; individually, severally; cf. Diffusive 3. Obs. 

xtytNarr. Beginning* <J- Causes War 19 Tbe Subjects of | 
the Kingdome of England diffusively considered cannot 
take up Armes against tbe King, and how then can their . 
Representatives assembled in Parliament? 1644 Bp. Max- I 
well Prerpg. Chr. Ning* ii. 25 The people all and every 
one, diffusively, collectively, representatively. 17x0 Bent- 
ley Phil. Lips. § 35 (T.\ E*« Anerta . . means diffusively the 
whole community of the Christian name. 

Diffusiveness (difiw-sivnes). [f. as prec. + 
-ness.] The quality or condition of being diffusive, 

1630 Donne Serm. Ixxii. 726 The extent and Diffusive- 
ness* of this Sinne. 1648 Bovle Seraph. Love iii. (1700) 19 
Those.. Excellences, wbicb the Diffusiveness of his Good- 
ness, makes him pleased to communicate. 1702 Addison 
Dial. Medals iii. 154 The first fault, that I shall find with 
a modern legend, is its diffusiveness. 1831 Graham in /,. $E. 
Phil. Mag. (1833) II. 356 A certain proportion of each of 
the mixed gases . . corresponding to its individual diffusive- 
ness. 1848 Hallam Mid. Ages viii. note xi, An Essay . . 
written with remarkable perspicuity and freedom from dif- 
fusiveness. 1884 W. H. RioeiNG in Harper's Mag. June 68/1 
The natural buoyancy and diffusiveness of smoke. 

Diffasivity (difi/7srviti). Physics, [f. Diffu- 
sive + -ity. Cf. activity, conductivity^ Diffusive 
quality; capacity of diffusion (as a measurable 
quality of liquids, gases, heat, etc); — Diffusi- 
bility. 

1876 Tait Rec. Adv. Phys. Sc. xi. 280 We may speak of 
thediffusivity of one substance in solution in another. 1881 
Everett Deschanets Nat. Philos. xxxv. 413 ' Diffusivity * 
(to use the name recently coined by Sir Wm. Thomson) 
measures the- tendency to equalization of temperature. 188a 
Nature XXVI. 567 'Diffusivity', that is .. conductivity 
divided by thermal capacity of unit volume. 

Diffu sor, var. of Diffuser. 

Difluan : see Diffluan. 

Difoil (darfoil), a. nonce-wd. [f. Di-2, after 
trefoil, etc.] (See quot.) 

i860 Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. vi. iii. 20 The elementary 
structure of all important trees may, 1 think . . be resolved 
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into three principal forms: three-leaved. .four-leaved, and 
five-leaved .. Or, in well-known terms, trefoil, quatrefoil. 
cmqfoti . . The simplest arrangement . . in which the buds 
are nearly opposite in position, .cannot, 1 believe, constitute 
a separate class. . If it did, it might be called difoiL 

Dify(e, obs. form of Defy. 

Dig (dig\ v. Forms : 4-6 dyggefn, 4-7 digge, 
(5dcgge),6-dig. Pa.t.aud pple. digged (4. ide, 
5 dygged, deggyd, deghit) ; also dug (pa. t. 
8-, pa. pple. 6~; in 7 dugg). [Found since 14th 
c. ; prob. a. F. diguer, according to Darmcstctcr 
properly ' creoser la terrc \ to dig or hollow out 
the ground, by extension -'piqucr* to prick or prod, 
as now used in Normandy; also, in the Manage, 
digtter tin cheval to dig the spur into a horse ; 
related to F. digue dike, aUo to F. digon, digol, iron 
prongs for catching fish and shell-fish, digonner 
• to dig, or pricke (Norm.) ' Colgr. Cf. also Da. 
dige dike, ditch, trench, vb. to raise a dike. 

Dig cannot be derived from, or in any way directly related 
to, OE. die dike, ditch, and dician to dike, embank, from 
which it differs both in vowel and final consonant; but if 
tbe French derivation be correct, it goes bark through F. 
to the same Teutonic root. It is properly a weak verb, pa. t. 
and pple. digged, but in 16th c received a strong pn. pp!e. 
dug. analogous to stuck, which since i8lh c. bas also been 
used as pa. t.] 
I. inlr. 

1. 'To work in making holes or turning the 
ground ' (J.) ; to make an excavation ; to work 
with a spade or other tool similarly employed. 

Locally the word was, and in some cases still is the 
technical term for working with a mattock as distinguished 
from a spade, the latter being ' graving * or ' delving '. Cf. 
quots. J530, 1691 ; ajso 1611, 1888 in sense 4. 

c ijao Ur/eo 219 in Ritson Met. Rom. II. 258 Now he most 
bothe digge and wrote, Er he have his fille of rote, c 1380 
Wyclip Serm. Scl. Wks. I. 99 Digge about be vyne rotis. 
1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) III. 159 (Matz.) pey founde a 
mannis bede injbnt place while bey digged, c 1400 Maundev. 



in the erthe. c 1500 Ballatt on Money in Halliw. Nr/gas 
I Poet. 48 The plowman hymselfe dothe dyge and delve In 
storme, snowe, frost and rayne. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 
I 1 531) 120 b, They thatdygge for water. 1530 Palscr. 51 6/1, 
I 1 dygge in the grounde wiih a mattocke. 1607 Dekker 
Wh. 0/ Babylon Wks. 1873 II. 197 When mines are to be 
blowne vp men dig low. 161 1 Bible Exo*l. vii 24 The 
Egyptians digged round about the riuer. 1691 Brokesby 
in Ray N.C. Ivords, s.v. Dig, In Yorkshire, they distinguish 
[ between digging and graving ; to dig is with a Mattock ; to 
grave, with a Spade, c 1755 Johnson Review BlackwelPs 
I Mem. Crt. A ugustus Wks. X. 1 85 M r. Black well has neither 
I digged in the ruins of any demolished city, nor [etc.]. 1836 
Emerson Nat., Spirit Wks. (Bohn) II. 168 If labourers are 
digging in tbe field hard by. 1873 C. RoaiNso.s N. S. Walts 
35 He went so far as to recommend the unemployed miners 
I of Cornwall to come out here and dig for it [goldj. 
I b. Said of animals : to excavate the ground with 
snout or claws. 

1388 Wyclif Isa. xxxiv. 15 There an irchoun hadde dichis 
..and diggide aboute 1138a dalf, dctuede]. 1535 Coverdale 
Ibid., There shall tbe hedghogge buylde, digge. .and bringe 
forth his yonge ones. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) 
VIII. 122 They (ants] dug deeper and deeper to deposite 
their eggs. 

c. Jig. with allusion to the general sense ; also 
spec, to study hard and closely at a subject ( C/.S.). 

1789 Triffer No. 43. 549 Youths who never digged for the 
rich ore of knowledge thro' the pagrs of the Rambler. 
1801 Southzy Thalaba iv. xv, '"l is a well of living waters, 
Whose inexhaustible bounties all might drink, But few dig 
deep enough. 1827-8 Hansard Reg. 303 Here the sunken 
eye and sallow countenance bespoke the man who dug six- 
teen hours per diem. 1869 Louisa M. Alcott Little Women 
II. xit. 165 Laurie * dug * to some purpose that year. 

2. With various prepositional constructions : To 
penetrate or make one's way into or through some- 
thing by digging ; to make an excavation or loosen 
the soil under anything. 

1535 Coveadalz Ezek. viii. 8 Thou sonne off man, dygge 
thorow the wall. 1580 Baret A It: D. 697 To digge vnder 
an hill, suffodere montem. 1611 Biai E Job xxiv. 16 In the 
darke tbey digge through houses. i6s8 Hosdes Thucyd. 
(1822) 76 rhey united themselves by digging through the 
common walls between house and house. 1705 Addison 
Trav. (J.), The Italians have often dug into lands described 
in old authors, as the places where statues or obelisks stood, 
and seldom failed of success. 183a Examiner 709/3 He 
seemed to dig into his subject. 1865 Gossz Land & Sea 
(1874) 5 The little boat ploughed and dug through the 
green and foaming waves. 1877 Holdemess Gloss., Dig- 
into, to set about a job of work in earnest and with energy. 

II. trans. 

3. To penetrate and excavate or turn up (the 
ground, or any surface^ with a spade or similar 
tool. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 6747 (Trin.)J>eof hous hreklng ordiggyng 
ground If mon him smyte fete J. 138a Wyclif Ewh. viii. 8 
Sooe of man, dig the wal ; and whanne Y hadde thur3 
diggide the wal, o d ore aperide. 1608 Shaks. Per. 1. iv. 5 
Who digs hills because they do aspire. 1697 Dryden AKneid 
vi. C R.), A ravenous vulture . . still for the growing liver 
diggd his breast. 

b. Said of an animal penetrating and turning up 
(the ground) with its snoot, etc. 

1398 T»evisa Barth. De P. R. xvm. ciL (1405) 847 Tho 
molfe hathe a snowte . . and dyggeth therwyth. the ertbe 
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if. 398 The bristled Boar . . New grinds his arming Tusks, 
and digs the Ground. 

4. spec. To break up and turn over (the soil) with a 
mattock, spade, or the like, as an operation of tillage. 
(See sense 1 as to technical use in quot. 1888.) 

1388 Wyclif Isa.v. 6 It [a vineyard) schal not be kit, and 
it schal not be diggid, and breris and thornes schulen growe 
vp on it. 155* [see Digging vbl. sb. \\ 1580 Baret Alv. 
D 607 That the ground should be dug three foote deepe. 
16 1 1 Bible Isa. vii. 25 And on all hilles that shalbe digged 
with the mattocke. 1715 Desaguliers Fires Improv. 114 
Suppos'd to have been digg'd four Inches deep. s888 
Elworthy IV. Somerset Word-bk., Dig, v. t., to work ground 
with a mattock. Ground is never said to be dug with a 
spade. 1889 H. H. Rom illy Verandah in N. Guinea 200 
The first moon is spent in digging the ground. 

f b. To till (a plant) by this operation. Obs. 

35x6 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 54 We. .sholde not onely 
dygge our vyne wele by compunccyon. 1577 B. Googe 
Heresbactis Husb. 11. (1586) 83 The plants of a yeere . . must 
bee discretely digged and dounged. 1626 Bacon Sylva 
§ 622 The Vines . . are . . so much digged and dressed, that 
their Sap spendeth into the Grapes, 
t c. with together . Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. de P. R. xm. xxix. (Tollem. MS.), 
On his rigge pouder and erbe is gaderid, and so digged to 
gederes, bat herbes and smale tren and busches groweb 
p eron, so pat be gret fische semeb an ylonde. 

5. To make (a hole, hollow place, mine, etc.) by 
the use of a mattock, spade, or the like ; to form 
by digging ; to hollow out ; to excavate. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 1. 159 (Mati.) Some diggeb 
caues and dennes. 1388 Wvclif Num. xxi.18 The pit which 
the princes diggiden [138a dclueden, doluen], c 1400 Destr. 
TVytv 11363 pai droppe in the dike bat deghit have for vs. 
C1430 Lvdg. Min. Poems xi3(Matz.)Tohere hys dyrge do, 
and se hys pet deggyd. 1535 Coveroale Gen. xxi. 30, Ihaue 
dygged this well. 1579-80 Nohth Plutarch, Lucullus 569 
(Wright Bible Word-bk.) So did Xerxes, .cause, .a channefl 
to be digged there to passe his shippes through. 1597 
Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, iy. v.iii Then get thee gone, and digge 
my graue thy selfe. 1606 Proc. agst. Late T raitors 7 To 
digge a certain mine under the sayd House of Parliament. 
1653 Holcroft Procopius 11. ix. 49 Anciently there was no 
passage through, but in time a way was dig'd through it. 
1697 W. Dampier Voy. I. 85 In working their Canoas hollow, 
they cannot dig them so neat and thin [with stone hatchets], 
— Ibid. 215 Making a Canoa . . Then again they turn her, 
and dig the inside. 3796 H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre's Stud. 
Nat. (X799> I. 2 The child, who, with a shell, had dug a 
hole in the sand, to hold the water of the Ocean. 1853 Sir 
H. Douglas Milit. Bridges (ed. 3) 17 Torrents . . dig for 
themselves beds approaching to that form. 1864 H. Ains- 
worth John Lazv 1. iv. (1881) 91 He.. is ever digging mines 
under our feet. 

6. To obtain or extract by excavation ; to exhume, 
unearth ; =dig out or up (13, 14). Const, from, 
out of. 

C1350 Will. Palerne 2243 pat werkmen forto worche ne 
wonne bidere sone, Stiff y wib strong tol ston stifiy to digge. 
1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 271 (Mati.) In Gallia beb 
many good quarers and noble for to digge stoon. 3565-73 
Cooper Thesaurus, A rgilletum . . a place where clay is 
digged. 1601 Holland Pliny xvm. xvii. (Wright Bible 
Word-bk.\ This same toad must be digged out of the ground 
againe. 16x0 Shaks. Temp. 11. H. 172, I with my long nayles 
will digge thee pig-nuts. ai66i Fuller Worthies, Wales 
(R.), Metalls elsewhere are digged . . out of the bowells of 
the land. 1663 Gerbier Counsel D iv a, Chalk . . is daily 
digged here at home 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 681 To 
declare out of what Quarry the Stones were dugg. # 3682 
R. Burton Curios. (1684* 30 Rocks out of which theTinn is 
digged. 3726 Leoni Alberts Archit. 1. 31 We are . . not to 
make our Bricks of Earth fresh dug, but to dig it in the 
Autumn. 1837 W. Irving Capt. Bonneville II. 221 The 
Indians . . come to it in the summer time to dig the camash 
root. Mod. The cottagers were busy digging their potatoes, 
b. To dig a badger. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), To Dig a Badger (in the 
Hunter's Language) is to raise or dislodge him. 1721-1800 
in Bailev. 3869 Lonsdale Gloss., Dig, to start a badger. 

f 7. To put and cover up (in the ground, etc.) by 
digging or delving ; to bury. Cf. dig in, 11 b. 

1S30 Palsgr. 516/x, I wyll dygge this dogge in to the 
grounde somwhere for feare of stynkyng. 1607 Topsell 
Serpents (1658) 797 All the Winter time they dig themselves 
into the earth. 1647 Trapp Comm. Matt. v. 15 Such idle 
servants as .. dig their talents into the earth. 

8. To thrust, plunge, or force (something') in or into. 
1553 T. Wilson Rhet. 107 As though a sworde were ofte 

digged and thrust twise or thrise in one place of the bodie. 
1832 L. Hunt Sir R. Esher (1850) 258 Delighting, as he 
went over the noble Lord, to dig his knuckles in his back. 
3860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xi. 77 We . . dug our feet firmly into 
the snow. 1883 F. M. Pearo Contrad. i, He dug his hands 
into his pockets, and lounged off. 1893 Selous Trav.S. E. 
Africa 37, 1 dug my spurs into my horse's ribs. 

9. To spur (a horse) vigorously [ = F. diguer un 
chevaf] ; to thrust, stab, prod ; • to give (any one) 
a sharp thrust or nudge (in the ribs, etc.). 

1530 Palsgr. 516/1, I dygge my horse in the sydes with 
my spores. 3553 RoBtNsoN tr. More's Utob. (Arb.) 102 You 
shoulde haue sene children ..digge and pushe theire mothers 
under the sides. 3875 Tennyson Q. Mary n. iii, Gamble 
thyself at once out of my sight, Or f wilt dig thee with my 
dagger. 3881 Mrs. P. O'Donoghue Ladies on Horseback 
68, I dug him with my spur, and sent him at it. 3889 
Farmer Americanisms, To dig a man in the ribs, is to 
give him a thrust or blow in the side. 
III. In comb, with adverbs. 

10. Digf down. a. trans. To bring down or 
cause to fall by digging. 

1526-34 Tindale R om. xi. 3 Lorde, they haue . . dygged 
douue [so 161 3 and 1881 R.V.] thy nailers, 1580 Baret Alv. 
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D. 688 To digge downe. defodio. a 3619 Fotherb y A theom. 
it. vii. § 4 (1622) 268 Wicked Citizens . . doe overthrow their 
owne Cities, and digge downe their Walls. 

b. To lower or remove by digging or excavating. 
3593 Spenser Virg. Gnat 46 Mount Atbos . . was digged 

downe. 3778 Bp. Lowth Transl. Isa. (cd. 12) Notes 313 
She ordered the precipices to be digged down. 

11. Digr in. f trans. To oterce, stab, pene- 
trate. Obs. (Cf. 9.) b. To put in and cover up by 
digging. (Cf. dig into in 7.) 

3530 Palsgr. 516/1, He hath dygged hym in nat with, 
standyng his almayne ryvettes. 3839 Penny Cycl. .XIV. 
402/2 The dung .. may be dug in without fermentation for 
most kitchen-garden crops. 

c. To cause to penetrate, to drive in deeply. 
(Cf. 8.) 

388$ Sat. Rev. 6 June 765/2 [Daemons! . . laughing with 
glee if the. .rider cursed or dug in the spurs. 

12. Digf off. trans. To cut off by digging, rare. 
3655 Stanley Hist. Philos. 1. (1701) 46/1 He attempted to 

dig the Isthmus off from the Continent. 

13. Dig? out. a. trans. To take out, thrust out, 
extract or remove by excavation. (Cf. 6.) 

3388 Wyclif Job iii. 21 As men diggynge . . out [3382 del- 
uende out] tresour. 3526 Tindale Gal. iv. 15 Ye wolde 
have digged U534 pluckedl out youre awne eyes, and haue 
geven them to me. 1580 Baret Alv. D 697 To digge out 
ones eies, elidere alicuioculos. 1667 Milton P. L. 1. 690 Soon 
had his . . crew Op'od into the Hill a spacious wound And 
dig'd out ribs of Gold. 3772 Hctton Bridges 94 The sand 
having been previously digged out for that purpose. 3847-78 
Halliwell, Dig out, to unearth the badger. 

Jig. 1864 R. B. Kimball Was he successful t II. xi. 259 
It was their habit to go over their lessons together, after 
Chellis had * dug out' his. 

b. To excavate, to form by excavation. Cf. 
Dug-out (canoe). 

3748 Relat. Earth?. Lima Pref. 9 These usually were 
Caves, or Hollows dug-out in the Mountains. 
C. intr. To depart, elope. ( U. S. colloq.). 

3884 S. L. Clemens (Mark Twain) Adv. Hucklebury Finn 
(Farmer Amer.\ Then I jumped in a canoe, and dug out for 
our place. . as hard as I could go. 3888 Detroit Free Press 
21 July (Farmer Arner.), She dug out last night with a 
teamster. 

14. Di£ up. a. trans. To take or get out of 
the ground, etc., by digging or excavating ; to 
exhume, disinter, unearth. To dig up the hatchet, to 
renew strife : see Hatchet. (Cf. 6.) 

C1400 Maunoev. (1839) ix. 107 He [John the Baptistl was 
. . buryed at Samarie. And there let Juhanus Apostata 
dyggen him vp. c 142$ Seven Sag. (P.) 1126, I se a gras 
of grete solas, Were hyt dyggyd uppe by the rote. Of 
many thyngs hit myght be bote. 1535 Coveroale Job 111. 
21 Those that dygge vp treasure. 3588 Shaks. Tit. A. v. 1. 
135 Oft haue I dig'd vp dead men from their graues. 3695 
Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth u. (1723) 81 There are 
dig'd up Trees . . in some Northern Islands, in which there 
are at this Day growing no Trees at all. 1726-7 Swift 
Gulliver 11. vii. 160 Huge bones and skulls, casually dug up 
in several parts of the kingdom. 1858 Glenny Gard. Every- 
day Bk. 267/1 Jerusalem Artichokes, Dig them up if it be 
not done already. 3889 Farmer Amer., To dig up the 
hatchet, a phrase decidedly Indian in origin . . This [the 
hatchet] was buried to signify the putting away of strife ; 
and digging up the hatchet, meant a renewal of warfare. 

fig. 36n Bible Prov. xvi. 27 An vngodly man diggeth 
vp euill : and in his lips there is a burning fire. 1861 Bright 
Sp. India 19 Mar., A Committee to dig up all the par- 
ticulars of our supposed perils. 

b. To excavate, break np or open by digging. 
1551 Robinson tr. Mores Utop. rt. (Arb.) 73 Kyng Utopus 

. .caused . xv . myles space of vplandyshe grounde . . to be 
cut and dygged vp and so brought the sea rounde aboute 
the land. 3593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, 1. iii. 27 If J digg'd vp 
thy forefathers Graues, And hung their rotten Coffins vp m 
Chaynes. 3835 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 132 The English 
government would be unable to equip a fleet without digging 
up the cellars of London in order to collect the nitrous 
particles from the walls. 

c. To break up and loosen the soil of, by dig- 
ging : said esp. of a place not previously or recently 
dug. 

3377 Langl. P. PI. B. yi. 109 Dikeres & delueres digged 
vp>e balkcs. a 3698 Temple (J.\ You cannot dig up your 
garden too often. 3799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 247 He 
directs the moss to be delved or dug up with spades. 1889 
Boldrewood Robbery under Arms (1890) 7 He dug up a 
little garden in front. 

Hence Digged (digd), Digging///, adjs. 

c 1394 P. PI. Crede 504 Pat was be dygginge devel bat 
dreccheb men ofte. 155* Hu loet, T>ygsed,fossitius. 3616 
Surfl. & Markh. Country Farme 302 In a well husbanded 
and digd ground. 3617 fanua Ling. 370 Souldiers-.lie in 
digged trenches. 

Dig, sb.* Also 9 {Sc.) deg. [f. prec. vb.] 

1. An act of digging ; the plunging or thrusting 
(of a spade, or the like) into the ground. 

3887 Pall Malt G. 35 Oct. 3 i/b The price which is obtained 
for the excavated sand . . just meets the expense of the dig 
out. 3894 Contemp. Rev. Jan. 66 At each r dig ' four sets of 
forks are thrust into the ground. 

2. A definite depth or quantity to be dug out. 
3890 Daily News 4 Sept. 6/4 For every * dig ' 30s. is to be 

paid to the gang. The * dig ' is to be 9 ft. measured from 
where the crane plumbs in the hatchway. 

3. A tool for digging; a mattock, pick-axe, etc. 
3674-91 Ray N. C. Words, Dig, a Mattock. 1877 Holder- 

ness Gloss., Dig, a mattock ; a navvy's pick. 3877 N. W. 
Line. Gloss., Dig, an instrument used for stubbing up roots, 
more commonly called a stub-dig. 'As straight as a dig' is 
a common proverbial expression. 
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4. A thrust, a sharp poke, as with the elbow, fist, 
or other part of the body. 

1819 Moore Tom Crib's Mem. 51 While ribbers rung from 
each resounding frame, And divers digs, and many a pon- 
derous pelt. 1823 Galt R. Gilhaize 1. 127 (Jam.) Winterton, 
when he lay down, gave him a deg with his elbow, and 
swore at him to be quiet. 1843 J. T. Hewlett College L ife 
xxxi. (Stratm.) Brunt gave him a hard dig in the ribs. 1855 
Browning Holy-Cross Day v, Somebody deal him a dig in 
the paunch. b86o Tyndall Glac. 1. xvi. 117 A vigorous dig 
of leg and hatchet into the snow was sufficient to check the 
motion, 
b. fig. (Cf. hit sb.) 

1840 Hood Miss Kilmansegg x Her Fancy Ball iii, Thus 
Tories like to worry the Whigs . . Giving them lashes, 
thrashes and digs. 1884 Pall Mall G. 15 Mar. 1/2 The 
Opposition . . caring absolutely for nothing except how to 
get a dig at the fellows who are in. 3887 E. J. Goooman 
Too Curious ix, This, of course, was a sly dig at Frank. 

5. A diligent or plodding student. (C/.S. Stu- 
dents* slang.) 

3849 Let. to Yng. Man 34 The treadmill, .might be a use- 
ful appendage to a college, not as a punishment, but as a 
recreation for digs. 1851 N. Y. Lit. World 11 Oct. (Bart- 
lett) There goes the dig . . How like a parson he eyes his 
book 1 1894 N. Y. Weekly Witness iz Dec. 2/2 The student 
who earnestly pursues his scholastic studies is held to be 
a scrub, or grind, or dig. 

Dig, sb: 1 Obs. exc. dial. A duck. 

c 34*0 Liber Cocorum (1862) 9 pandon for wylde digges, 
swannus, and piggus. ? a 3500 Chester PI., Deluge 189 
Heare are doves, diggs, drakes, Redshankes, runninge 
through the lakes. b6iiCotgr., Anette, a Ducke, or Dig. 
s6x6 Inventory in Earwaker Powltrey, $c, Sandbach (1890) 
33s Three Digs and a Drake. 3884 Cheshire Gloss., Dig, 
a duck. 

b. Co??ib., as dig-bird, Lancash., a young duck 
(Halliwell); dig-meat, duckweed {Chesh. Gloss.). 

Digallic (daigse lik), a. Chetn. [f. Di-2 + 
Gallic] In Digallic acid, which # has the com- 
position of two molecules of gallic acid, minus 
one equivalent of water. 

1877 Watts Fovmes' Chem. (ed. 32) II. 547 Gallotannic 
Acid, Digallic Acid or Tannin, .occurs in large quantity in 
nut-galls, .and many other plants. 

Digamist (di-gamist). [f. as Digamy + -ist.] 
A man or woman who has married a second time. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Digamist, . . one that marries 
after his first wives death. a 3660 Hammond Wks. 1. 
597 (R-) The digamist, or he that hath had two wives suc- 
cessively, one after another. 3706 Hearne Collect. 9 Nov., 
1 can say no more of this Bp. than y l in complyance w" y<> 
Fashion of y* Age he is a digamist. 1869 Lecky Europ. 
Mor. (1877) II. 327 'Digamists', according to Origen, are 
saved in the name of Christ, but are by no means crowned 
by him. , 
t b. *» Bigamist. Obs. (So F. diga?ne, Cotgr.). * 

3656 Blount Glossogr., Digamist, one that hath had two 
Wives together. 

f Drgamite* Obs. [f. as prec. + -ite.] = prec. 

3636 T. Godwin Moses % Aaron (1655) 238 Persons marry- 
ing after such divorcements, were reputed digamites, that is, 
to have two husbands or two wives. 3674-83 Blount 
Glossogr., Digamist or Digamite. 

Digamma (daigavma). [a. L. digamma, Gr. 
btyafifia the digamma, f. St- twice + y&fifM the letter 
gamma : so called by the grammarians of the first 
ceotury, from its shape f or F» resembling two 
gammas (|~) set one above the other.] 

The sixth letter of the original Greek alphabet, 
corresponding to the Semitic waw or van, which was 
afterwards disused, the sound expressed by it having 
been gradually lost from the literary language. 

It was a consonant, probably equivalent to English w\ in 
the Italian alphabets derived from Greek, it appears to have 
passed through the power of consonantal v, to that of f, its 
value in the Roman alphabet : see F. It was lost in Ionic 
and Attic before the date of the earliest known monuments, 
but it occurs in inscriptions in all the other dialects down 
to late times, and it was also retained in the literary remains 
of ^Eolic, whence the appellation sEolic digamma or letter. 
Though not written in classical Greek, it can be restored 
on linguistic and metrical grounds in the Homeric and other 
ancient forms of Greek words, as f epyov, work, Atfi dative 
of Zevs, etc. . 

[155a Hlloet, F letter among the latines is called Di- 
gamma, 1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Digamma, the letter 
F. Cicero useth it for his maner of Formium beginning with 
F.] 3698 M. LiSTEa Joum. Paris (1699) 5° (Stanford) His 
new invented Letter the Digamma, which he instituted or 
borrowed from the Eolique to express V Consonant. 3717- 
51 Chambers Cycl. s.v., This letter^ is derived to us from the 
Romans, who borrowed it from the iEolians ; among whom 
it is called digamma, or double gamma, as resemblmg ) two 
T's, one over the other. 374a Pope Dune. iv. 238 Tow ring 
. o'er your Alphabet, like Saul, Stands our Digamma } and 
o'ertops them all. 3834 Jamieson Hermes Scyth. 1. iv. 41 
It has been thought that the Aeolic digamma approached 
nearly to the sound of W. 3845 Stoddard in 
Metrop. (3847) I. 94/1 The iEolic digamma is described by 
Dionysius of Haficarnassus, in the ist book of his Anti- 
quities. 1857 Birch Anc. Pottery (1858) 1 1. 17 The use of 
the digamma. .is continued on Doric vases both of this [the 
second year of the 94th Olympiad] and even of a later age. 

Digammate (daigse-m^t), a. [ad. mod.L. 
digammat-us, f. digamma : see -ate 2 .] =next. 
1864 in Webster. f 
Digammated (daigarm^ed), ///. a. [t. as 

prec. + -ATE 3 + -ED.] 

1. Spelt with or having the digamma. 

3803 Edin. Rev. July 315 The conjunction - IS a 

digammated word. 1805 Valpy Grk. Gram. (18 18) 35* A 
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short Syllabic is often made long when the next word begins 
with a digammatcd vowel. 1863 J. Haoley Ess. (i8;3» iv. 
56 It is more than forty years since Richard Payne knight 
published in 1820 his famous digammatcd Iliad. 188a 
R. C. jF.an Life Bent ley 152 The number of digammatcd 
roots in Homer is between thirty and forty. 

2. Formed with a figure like the dlgamma, as 
the digainmated cross, a phallic symbol. 

f Diga'mmic, a. Obs. [f. Digamma+«ic.] Of 
or belonging to a digamrna. 

1817 G. S. FxaER Eight Diss. (1845) I. 134 The Anakim or 
(with the digammic prefix) f anakim. 

Digamous (di'ganws) , a. [f. L. Jigam-ns, a. 
Or. biyafios that has been married twice (f, Di- 2 
twice + ><fyioy marriage) + -ous.] 

1. Married a second time ; that contracts a second 
marriage after the death of the first spouse ; of the 
nature of digamy. 

1864 in Webster. 1868 Milman St. Paul's xi. 302 A di- 
gamous Bishop could hardly be more odious to Elizabeth. 

2. Hot. "Androgynous. 

1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Digamous, having both sexes on the 
same flower-cluster. 

Digamy (di -garni), [ad. L. digamia, a. Gr. 
6170/110 a marrying twice, f. o^a/t-os : see Dioa- 
mous and -Y.] • 

1. Digamous condition or state ; second marriage; 
re-marriage after the death of the first spouse. 

1635 Pagitt Christianogr. App. 17 The ordinary Priests 
marry once, Digamy is forbidden them. 167a Cave Prim. 
Chr. 11. v. 11673) 83 Three sorts of Digamy or Second Mar- 
riages. i67a-5 Com a e a Cotnp. Temple (1702) 220 Digamy, 
as well as Marrying after a Divorce while the former Wife 
lives, are forbid under the Gospel. 1755 Johnson, Digamy, 
second marriage ; marriage to a second wife after the death 
of the first : as bigatny, having two wives at once.. 1869 
Lecky Enrot. Mor. II. v. 346 Digamy, or second marriage, 
is described by Athanagoras as ' a decent adultery 

t 2. ™ Bigamy i ; having two wives at the same 
time. Obs. 

1638 SirT. Herbert Trav.(ed. 2)59 Th« Antick Romans, 
who . . so hated Digamy (both in enjoying two wives at one 
time ; and being twice married). 1761-66 Bailey, Digamy, 
a being married to two Wives at the same Time. 

Digastric (daigse'strik), a. and sb. Anal. [ad. 
mod.X. digastric-us, f. Gr. hi-, Di- 2 + yaa-rffp, 
7a<rTp- belly: cf. Gastric. In F. digastriqne 
'hauing two bellies ' Cotgr. 161 1. J 

A. adj. 

1. Having two parts swelling like bellies; spec. 
applied to muscles having two fleshy bellies with 
an intervening tendinous part, as that of the lower 
jaw ; see B. 

17J1 Bailey, Digastric, that has a double belly. 173a 
Monro Anat. Bones 10a Where the digastric Muscle of the 
lower Jaw has its Origin. 187a Huxley Phys. vii. 175 There 
are muscles which are fleshy at each end and have a tendon 
in the middle. Such muscles are called digastric or two- 

t ih d. 

2. Of or pertaining to the digastric muscle 
of the lower jaw: see B. 

1831 R. Knox Clootie?* Anat. 53 On the inside of, and 
behind, the mastoid process, is a longitudinal depression 
named the Digastric Groove, on account of its giving at- 
tachment to the muscle of that name. 1840 J. Ellis Anat. 
82 The digastric nerve, the largest of the three branches of 
the portio dura . . is distributed by many filaments to the 
under surface of the posterior belly of the digastric. 184a 
E. Wilson Anat. Vade M. (ed. 2) 49 Upon the inner side 
of the root of the mastoid process is the digastric fossa. 

B. sb. (Also in L. form digastricus.) A muscle 
of the lower jaw, thick and fleshy at its extremities, 
thin and tendinous at its middle. 

m It arises from the back part of the skull, and is inserted 
into (he mandible. Its action is to depress the lower jaw, 
or to raise the hyoid hone and carry it backwards or for- 
wards as in deglutition. (Syd. Soc. Lex.) 

1696 Phillips, Digastric, a double-bellied Muscle, which 
..ending in. .the Chin, draws it downward. 1746 J. Parsons 
Hum. Physiognomy i. 30 It serves . . to assist the Digastric 
in opening the Jaws. 1871 Mivart Etem. Anat. 286 The 
digastric is a muscle with two fleshy bellies, with a median 
tendon. 1881 Athenaeum 9 Apr, 496/1 On the Tendinous 
Intersection of the Digastric. 

Digeneous (daiidsrn/as), a. [f. Gr. hyerfis ot 
double or doubtful sex (f. Dr- * + 7^05, y€v€- 
kind, race, sex) + -ous.] 

1. Of two sexes, bisexual. Syd. Soc. Lex. 1 883. 

2. Of or pertaining to the Digenea, a division of 
the trematode worms or flukes. 

Digenesis (doijdse'nesis). Biol. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. Di- 2 + yhun? generation.] Successive 
generation by two different processes, as sexual 
and asexual. 

1876 Beneden's Anim. Parasites xoa This phenomenon 
has been known by the name of alternate generation ; we 
have called it digenesis. 1883 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Digenetic (daiid^rne'tik), a. [f. as prec. + Gr. 
-7<i'f Ti/fo?, f. 7&€<ris.] Relating to or characterized 
by digenesis. 

1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Digenetic worms, parasitic worms 
which at different periods of life have different forms. 1890 
E. R. Lankester Adv. Science a6s Whether the female 
belonged to a partheoogenetic or digenetic brood. t Ibid. 
266 In Anemia salina partbenogenetic alternate with di- 
genetic broods. 



Digenite (drdsJnoit). Min. [mod.f. Gr. 6i- 
yivrjs of doubtful sex or kind 4 -ITE.] A variety 
of CtiALCOCiTE or copper-glance. 

1830 Dana Min. 509. 1863-73 Watts Diet. Chem. II. 323. 

DlgenOUS (drdgfnas', a. [irreg. f. Gr. h\- two 
+ 7<Voy kind, race + -ous.] Of two sexes, bisexual. 

1884 Sedgwick tr. Clans' Zool. I. 97 Tho digenous or 
sexual reproduction depends upon the production of two 
kinds of germinal cells, the combined action of which is 
necessary for the development of a new organism. 

Hence Di'ffeny, digenous reproduction. 

1883 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

t Dige'r, v. Obs. rare. [a. F. digfr-er (14th c. 
in Hatz.-Parm.), ad. L. dtger-lfre to Digest.] 
trans. = Digest v. 

1541 R. Copland Guydon's Quest. Chirurg., A pyt wherin 
the nourysshynge Mode commynge fro the lyuer lsdygered. 
»597 Lowe Chirurg. (1634) 103 Such things as have tho 
virtue to discu&»e, diger, and dry lightly, and not humect. 

t Di'gerate, v. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. + -ate 3.] 
trans. To digest. Hence Di'geratlng fpl. a. 

1634 T. Johnson Parey*s Chirurg. xvm. xvn. (1678) 426 
Theymust be strengthened with hot and digerating things. 

t Di'gerent, a. and sb. Obs. rare. [ad. L. dfge- 
rent-em, pres. ppl. of digerJrc to Digest.] 

A. adj. Digesting. 

1477 Norton Ord. Atch. v. in Ashm. (1652) 62 But our 
cheefe Digestiue [printed *urel for our intent, Is virtuall 
heate of the matter digerent. 1755 Johnson, Digerent, adj., 
that which has the power of digesting, or causing digestion. 

B. sb. A medicine or agent that promotes diges- 
tion or suppuration. 

1 731 Bailev, Di?erents (with Phj^sicians) Medicines which 
digest or ripen. 1854-63 C. A. Harris Diet. Med. Terminol. 
215 Digerents . . medicines which promote the secretion of 
proper pus in wounds and ulcers. 

Digest (dai-dsest),^. Also5dy-,7dis-. [ad.L. 
digesla 4 matters digested a name given to various 
collections of writings arranged and distributed 
under heads ; n. pi. of digesMts, pa. ppl. of diger- 
ire : see Digest v. The appearance of the senses 
in English, does not correspond in order to the 
original development.] 

1. A digested collection of statements or informa- 
tion; a methodically arranged compendium or 
summary of literary, historical, legal, scientific, or 
other written matter. 

J 555 Braham Address to Reader in Lyd gate's Chron. 
Troy, The verye trouthe thernf is not to be had in theyr 
dygestes. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. xv. § 1. 58 The 
Disposition . . of that Knowledge . . consisteth in a good 
Digest of Common Places. 1789 T. Jefferson Writ. <i859> 
III. 14 This is a very elegant digest of whatever is known 
of the Greeks. 1825 Macaulay Ess., Milton (1854) I. 2/1 
His digest of scriptural texts. 1854 H. Miller Sch. $ 
Schm. (1858)313 Those popular digests of geological science 
which are now so common. 

2. Law. An abstract, or collection In condensed 
form, of same body of law, systematically arranged. 

a 1626 Bacon {title) An Offer to King James, of a Digest 
to be made of the Laws of England. 165a Neeoham tr. 
Selden's Mare CI. 38 The Digests of the Jewish Law. 
1681 W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 471 Digests, 
gathered out of the 37 civilians. 1724 A. Collins Gr. Chr. 
Relig. 14 A Digest or System of Laws for the Govern- 
ment of the Church. 1765 Blackstone Comm. I. 66 Out 
of these three laws . . king Edward the confessor extracted 
one uniform law or digest of laws. 179a J. Wilson id 
Sparks Corr. Amcr. Rev. (1853) IV. 388 A digest of the 
laws of the United States. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) I. 
126 Lord Chief Baron Comyn, in his Digest, states the case 
In Dyer as having decided that [etc.]. 1869 Rawlinson 
Anc. Hist. 357 The code of the Twelve Tahles. .was a most 
valuable digest of the early Roman law. 

b. spec. The body of Roman laws compiled from 
the earlier jurists by order of the Emperor Justinian. 
(The earliest use in English.) 

1387 Trsvisa Higden (Rolls) III. 255 Iustinianus . . made 
and restored be lawes of digest. 1530 Palsgr. 213 /2 Digest, 
a boke in lawe, digeste. 1577 tr. Bullinger's Decades (1592) 
427 The lawes and constitutions of princes, .founde either in 
the Code, in the booke of Digestes, or Pandcctes. x66o 
Burney K<>$. Aipoc(i66i) 115 All they read in the Pandects, 
Digests and Codes in the Statute and common Law-books. 
1845 Graves Roman Law in Encycl. Metrop. 762/1 Notes 
on the laws of the Twelve Tables according to the order of 
the Institutes and the first part of the Digest. 188a Sjuaas 
Med. Of Mod. Hist. xiii. (1886) 306 Ifyou take any well-drawn 
case of litigation in the middle ages., you will find that its 
citations from the Code and Digest are at least as numerous 
as from the Decretum. 

f3. « Digestion. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvtt. ii. {MS. Bodl. 3738) 
Yf a plante shall be durable : it nedyth that it haue humour 
w* good dygest and fatty. So plantes y* haue humour 
w[ythou]t good digestion wydre sone in grete colde. 160a 
Carkw Cormvall 29 b, Some giue meate, but leaue tt no 
disgest, Some tickle him, hut are from pleasing farre. 

f Digest, a. Obs. Also 6 Sc. de-. [ad. 
L. dtgest-us, pa. ppl. of digerfre to Digest.] 

1. nspa.pple. and adj. Digested. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvn. Ixxiv. (1495) 648 
Grene frute and rawe and not dygest greue bodies and 
make the in swell. 1430 Lydg. Min. Poents{iZ^o) 19s (Mat*.) 
Whan Phebus entritb in the Ariete, Digest humoures up- 
ward doon hem dresse. 1460-70 Bk. Quintessence 6 Take 
be beste horse dounge bat may be had >at is weel digest. 

2. adj. Composed, settled, grave. Sc. 

1500-ao DuNaAa Poetns x. 30 Sing In haly kirk, with raynd 
degest. Ibid. xxiv. 3 Quhair no thing ferme is nor dege&t. 



1 513 Douglas Aineis XU. i. 45 Kynfi l^atvn tho wiih sad 
and degest mynd To hym answeri*. 1585 Jas. I Ess. Poesie 
(Arb.) 67 With gracis graue, and gesture maKt digest. 
a 1605 Montgomerir Aftsc. Poemt L at Sa grave, sa gra- 
cious, and digest. 

Digest (digest, doi-),w. Forms: a. 5-6 de- 
gest e, 5- digest, (6* dejoat, dygest, Sc. degeist). 
/3. 5desgest(e,6-7(9<//a/0dlsgo8t, 7di8jest. [f.L. 
digest-, ppl. stem of dfger'cre to carry asunder, sepa- 
rate, divide, distribute, dissolve, digest, f. dt-**dis- 
(Dr- 1) apart, asunder + gerere to carry. Cf. OF. 
digester (1 5th c. in Godei.). A parallel form with 
the prefix as dis- was frequent in the i6lh and 17th 
c. (and is slill dial.) ; in earlier times, the French 
modifications des-, de-, arc found.] 

f 1. trans. To divide and dispose, to distribute. 

a. 1578 Hanistka Hist. Man v. 71 Two Nerues..are 
digested into the bottome of the ventricle. 1610 Mirr. Mag. 
763 (T.>, I did digest my bands in battell-ray. <ri6n 
Chapman Iliad xvi. 187 All these digested thus In fit place 
by the mighty son of royal Peleus. 1650 Fuller Pisgah 
111. xi. 341 lhat Jerusalem was digested and methodized 
into severall streets is most certain. 1675 tr. Alachiavelli's 
Prince xii. (Rtldg. 1883) 84 They changed their militia into 
horse, which, being digested into troops [etc. J. 

0. 1579 Frnton Gutcciard. 111. (1599) 116 Afore this aauie 
could be disgested into order and point, 
f b. To disperse, dissipate. Obs. 

a. 151 3 Bradshaw St. Werbttrge 1. 1 264 Some of his louers 
.. Gaue hym theyr counscyll. .unto melody all thoughtes 
to degest. a 1547 Henry VIII in Lanehanis Let.FreL 
(187 1) 149 Company me thynkes then best, All thoughtes 
& fancys to deiest. 1549 Comfl. Scot. Prol. 9 The quhilkis 
humours nocht beand degeistit, mycht be occasiane to dul 
their spreit. 1717 Uraolsy Earn. Did. s.v. Bath, It does 
by Insensible transpiration digest and dissipate superfluous 
humours. 

p. 1565 Satir. Poems Reform, i. 25 Some meane that 
may thie greves disgest. 1604 T. Wright Passions v. ii. 
160 Mnsicke . . [to) rectifie the blood and spirits, and conse- 
quently disgest melancholy. 

2. To dispose methodically or according to a 
system ; to reduce Into a systematic form, usually 
with condensation ; to classify. 

a. 148a Monk cf Evesham (Arb. ) 28 He told thees thynges 
the whiche here after be digestyd and wreien. 156a Act 5 
Elh. c 4 § 1 The Substance of . . the said Laws . . shall be 
digested and reducecd into one sole Law and Statute. 1668 
Hale Pre}, to Rolles Abridgm. 8 The Civil Law is digested 
into general Heads. 1704 Swift Mech. Operat. Spirit 
Misc. (1711) 275, 1 have had no manner of Time to digest it 
into Order, or correct the Stile. 1791 Boswell Johnson 
an. 1738, The debates in Parliament, which were brought 
home and digested by Guthrie. 186a Ld. Brougham Brit. 
Const, xix. § 1. 301 Every government is bound to digest 
the whole law into a code. 1875 E. White Life in Christ 
11. xiii. (1876) 152 To digest these testimonies into definite 
forms. . 

p. 1576 Gascoigne Steele Gt. (Arh.^ 68 A strange deuise, 
and sure my Lord wil laugh To see it so desgesied in de- 
grees. 1676 Wood Life (Oxf. Hist. Soc) II. 358 Purposely 
to disgest some notes for the press. 

3. To settle and arrange methodically in the mind ; 
to consider, think or ponder over. 

o. C1450 Henrvson Test. Cres.ixX.), Than thus proceeded 
Saturne & the Mone Whan they the mater ripely aid degest. 
c 1470 Henry Wallace vim. 1430 Wer or pes, quhat so yow 
likis best, Lat your hye witt and gud consaill degest. 1548 
Hall Chrm. 20 When the kyng had long digesied and 
studied on this matter. 1614 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 934 
When he had somwhat digested his thoughts, and con- 
sidered. 1793 Smeaton Edystone £. S 130 I digested a plan 
for the keeping our accounts and correspondence. 1855 
Prescott Philip II, I. 11. xi. 261 The regent was busy in 
digesting the plan of compromise. 

p. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vi. ccvii. 221 Whanne kynge 
Henry had well desgested in his mynde the wrongful 
trouble that he. .hadde put the duke vnto. 1637 Heywood 
Royal Ring 1. Wks. 1874 VI. ix Come to horse, And, as 
we ride, our farther plots disgest. 

4. To prepare (food) in the stomach and intestines 
for assimilation by the system ; see Digestion i. 

a. 1483 Cath. Angl. 99/2 To Digeste, digerere. i$*6 
Pilgr. Per/: (W. de W. 1531) 192, XII baskettes of breedes 
that they coude not eate and digest. 1580 Lylv Euphues 
(Arb.) 468, I digested the Pill which had almost choakt me. 
1 661 Lovell Hist. Anim. f Min. Introd., The skinne 
. . even of rosted pigge . . can hardly be well digested of a 
strong stomach. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi Jcurn. France I. j The 
caitle . . cannot digest tobacco. 184a A. Combe Physiol. 
Digestion (ed. 4) 363 To diminish the food to such a quan- 
tity as the system requires and the stomach can digest. 

p. ais& Tindale Whs. 234 (R.) That thy stomacke 
shall disgeste the meate that thou puttest into it. 159a 
Nashb P. Penilesst ; (ed. 2) 10a, It is. .a hard matter to 
disgest salt meates at Sea. 1600 Rowlands Let. Humours 
Blood vi. 75 Blowne drinke is odious, what man can disiest 
it ? 168 x W. RoaERTSOH Phraseol. Gen. (1603) 482 To dis- 
gest or digest what one eats. 1877 W. Line. Gloss., 
Disgest, to digest. 189a Norlhumbld. Gloss., Disgest. 
D. absol. 

1530 Palsgr. 516/1 He maye boldely eate well, for he 
dygesteth welL c 153a Dswes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 1054 
A body, .may nat degeste without holdvng that mete. 1667 
AIilton P. L. v. 412 Every lower facuhie . . whereby they 
hear, see, smell.. digest, assimilate, 1707 Floyer Physic. 
Pulse-Watch 85 Fishes and Birds want a Diaphragm, and 
yet Digest well. 1840 Clocgh Amours de Voy. ti. 39 Each 
has to eat for himself, digest for himself. 

c. Applied to the action of insectivorous plants. 

1875 Dajiwin Insectiv. PI. xiii 31 1 Mrs. Treat . . informs 
me that several leaves caught successively three insects 
each, but most of them were not able to digest the third fly. 
1884 Bowuk & Scott Di Bary'x Phaner. 100 Tho power . . 



DIGEST. 

of digesting animal substance and absorbing it as nourish- 
ment, .known in the case of the peculiarly-formed leaves of 
Droseracese. 

d. intr. (for refl.) Of the food : To undergo 
digestion. 

1574 Hyll Conjee t. Weather iv, Weathers over olde are 
to be refused in eating in that they., small y nourish and 
hardly disgest. 1586 Marlowe 1st Pt. Tamburl. iv. iv, 
Fall to, and never may your meat digest. 1677 Hale 
Prim. Orig. Man. 1. i. 30 My Blood circulates, my Meat 
digests . . without any intention of mind to assist their act- 
ings. 1854H6 Patmork Angel in H. 1. ix. Prol. iii, The 
best [fare], Wanting tbis natural condiment, .will not digest. 

e. trans. To cause or promote the digestion of 
(food). 

1607 Middleton Five Gallants 11. iii, It comes like cheese 
after a great feast, to disgest the rest, c 1645 Howell Lett. 
(1650) II. 76 French wines maybe said but to pickle meat in 
the stomach ; but this is the wine that disgests. 1725 Pope 
Odyss. ix. 409 Drain this goblet, potent to digest. 

f f. To digest the stomach : to promote the 
action of the stomach in digestion. CXDefy/z/. 2 1 b. 

c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 947 Youre soueraync aftir 
mete his stomak to digest yef he wille take a slepe hym self 
bere for to rest. 1596 Sir J. Smythe in Lett. Lit. Men 
(Camden) 91 Drynckinge wynes dyvers tymes to disgest and 
comforte my stomacke. 

5. fig. and tram/, (from the digestion of food). 
1576 Fleming Panofl. Epist. 341 He maketh snebe to love 

learning .. as before could e by no meanes digest it, 1601 
Shaks. Jul. C. 1. iu 305 This Rudenesse is a Sawce to his 
good Wit Which giues men stomacke to disgest his words. 
1614 Bp. HaLLfiecoll. Treat. 994 The fire digests the raw- 
nesse of the night. 1691 Ray Creation 1. (1704) 6x This 
Opinion, I say, I can hardly digest. 1835 1. TAYLoa Spir. 
Desfwt. v. 221 The Church.. had made great progress in di- 
gesting those arrogant principles. iB&gSpectator>$ Nov. 621/2 
The Hapsburgs. .have not digested Bosnia completely yet. 

intr. 1614 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 440 Passions must 
have leasure to digest. 

6. To bear without resistance ; to brook, endure, 
put up with ; to 1 swallow, stomach \ 

<*• i5S3 T « Wilson Rhet. (1580) i7sBeeyng greeved with a 
matter, we saie commonly we cannot digest it. 1588 Shaks. 
L. L. L.y. |L 289 It can neuer be, They will digest this 
harsh indignjtie. a 1625 Rowlands Terrible Battell 33 Can 
you so ill digest to heare your crimes ? 1651 N. Bacon 
Disc. Govt. En^. 11. xxxix. (1739) 173 The publick danger was 
such, as might well have digested an extraordinary under* 
taking. 1798 H. Walpole Remin. in Lett. (1857) J « P- cxl, 
He . . could not digest total dependence on a capricious . . 
grandmother. 1809 W. I a vino Knickerb. v. v. (1849) 283 
This wanton attack.. is too much even for me to digest ! 
[1837 Carlyle <rz\Ii. n. vi. (1848) 119 The forty thousand 
. .have to. .digest their spleen, or reabsorb it into the blood.] 

0. 1592 Wyrley A rtnorie 48 Too great abusage, which he 
not disgested. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1638) 247 Ma- 
homet could not wel disgest the losse he had so lately re- 
ceiued. a 1661 Fuller Worthies 1. (1662) 179 His quick and 
strong Appetite, could disgest any thing but an Injury, 
b. To get over the effects of. arch. 

1576 M. Hanmer tr. Anc. Eccles. Hist. (1585) 156 Of the 
phisicians, some not able to digest that wonderful! noysonie 
stinch were slaine. 1580 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 25 1 In this 
sort they refreshed themselves 3 or 4 daies, vntil they had 
digested y e seas, and recovered again their healths. 1598 
Barckley Felic. Man (163 1) 377 When bee hath disgested 
so many evills, and come to bee seven yeeres old. 1647 
C la a e n do Hist. Reb. vn. (1703) II. 317 He had not yet 
disgested his late deposal from the Lieutenancy of Ireland. 
1834 Coleridge Table-t. 12 Jan., I never can digest the loss 
of most of Origen's works. 

7. To comprehend and assimilate mentally; to 
obtain mental nourishment from. 

a. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer Collect 2nd. Sund. 
Advent, Read, marke, learne, and inwardly digeste them. 
«iS9* H. Smith Wis. (1867) II. 81 Record when you are 
gone, and you shall see the great power of God, what he is 
able to do for you by one sentence of this book, if ye digest 
it well. 165? Hobbes Leviatk. 11. xxvi. 147 Memory to re- 
tain, digest and apply. 173a Berkeley Alciphr. 11. § 14 
Ihis new philosophy seems difficult to digest. 1858 Haw. 
thorne Fr. ff It. Jmls. 1. 265 Having bad as many pictures 
as I could digest. 1866 R. Chambers Ess, Ser. 1. 149 He 
likes to digest what be reads. 1879 FaouoE Caesar ix. 94 1 1 
might be that they would digest their lesson after all. 
• j 583 GoLDING Calvin on Dent. vi. 33 Mee thinkes this 
is harde, and as for that, 1 cannot disgest it. 1597 J. Payne 
Royal Exch. 43 Hartilie wishinge maryed folkes no less to 
mark and disgest, then to rcade the words of the Apostle. 

1647 Dic-ges Unlaw/. Taking Arms § 1. 8 By these generalls 
throughly disgested, and rightly applied, we shall be able 

to rule particular decisions. 

+ 8. To mature, or bring to a state of per feci ion, 
especially by the action of heat. AUqfig. Obs. 

1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr. 1. iv. 176 There wanteth 
the heate of the Nurse that doth digest and concockt tbe 
milke to make it sweet. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 327 They are 
ever Temperate Heats that Disgest and Mature, a 165* J. 
Smith Set. Disc. L 11 An inward beauty, .which cannot be 
known but only then when it is digested into life and prac- 
tice. 1665 Sir T. Roes Voy. E. Ind. 360 They [musk- 
melons] are better digested there by tbe heat of the Sun, 
than these with us. 1700 H. Wanley in Pepys* Diary VI. 
233 A love and respect for his person which time . . does di- 
gest into a habit, a 1708 Beve ridge Priv. Th. 1. (1730) 53 
God . . having digested the Conditions to be performed by us, 
into Promises to be fulfilled by Himself, 
b. intr. (for refl.). 

1726 Leoni AlbcrtPs Archit. I. 31 We are . . not to make 
our Bricks of Earth fresh dug, but to dig it in the Autumn, 
and leave it to digest all Winter. 

fO. trans. To mature (a tumour), to cause to 
suppurate ; also absol. to promote healthy suppu- 
ration. Obs, 
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1551 Turner Herbal 1. (1568) B yij a, Marrysh mallowe 
soden in wyne. .maketh rype x>r digesteth. 1563 T. Gale 
A ntidot. 11. 43 It doeth digest aoo maturate tumours. 1610 
Markham Masterp. li.clxxiii. 498 The garden ruedisgesteth, 
and mightily comfortetb all inflammations. 1612 Woooall 
Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 366 The which Medicine doth 
speedily digest and suppurate a Bubo. 1767 Gooch Treat. 
Wounds 1. 159 The contused parts in a wound must separate 
and be digested off. 

f b. intr. (for refl.) To suppurate. Obs. 

1 713 Cheselden Anat. iv. i. (1726) 292, I . .tied the artery 
alone, .and it digested off in a week's time. 1737 Bracken 
Farriery Impr. (1756) I. 185 Try such Things as will bring 
the Matter to suppurate or digest. 1754-64 Smellie Midivif. 
III. 295 Tbe swelling subsided, the lacerated parts digested. 

10. trans. To prepare by boiling or application 
of heat ; to dissolve by the aid of heat and moisture. 

1616 Surfl. & Markh. Country Farme 334 After it hath 
beene the second time digged and dunged, or marled, you 
must let it rest and digest his dung and marie. 1727 Pope's 
Art of Sinking 80 Th* almighty chemist . . Digests his lighten- 
ing, and distils his rain. 1791 Hamilton Berthollet's Dyeing 
II. 11. 11. i. 48 Powdered mdigo digested in alcohol gave a 
yellow tincture. 1805 C. Hatchett in Phil. Tra/is.^CV. 
218 Some deal saw-dust was digested witb the nitric acid 
until it was completely dissolved. # 1838 T. Thomson* Chetn. 
Org. Bodies 94 Digest tbe bark in alcohol, evaporate the 
alcoholic solution to dryness. 

b. intr. (for refl.) To dissolve in gentle heat. 

1578 Lytr Dodoens 111. Jvi. 397 Putting the Scammonie to 
boyle, or digest in a Quince. 1599 A. M. tr. GabelJwuer's 
Bk. Physicke 206/1 Put then this oyle in a glasse . . Close 
the glasse vcrye well, and let it ther digeste, as long as 
pleaseth you. 165a Culpepper Eng. Phys. (1809) 382 Let 
them stand to digest twelve or fourteen days. 1799 G. 
Smith Laboratory I. 133 Afterwards set it in bal. mariac to 
digest for a fortoight. 1895 Manchester Weekly Times 
26 April Suppl. 7/4 Put your orange extract . . in some 
equally warm place, and let it 'digest' for at least six 
months. 

Digestant (diid^e-stant). [f. Digest v. + 
•ant '.J A thing taken to promote digestion. 

1875 H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 607 Digestants. In this 
class are put a few remedies which are used to aid the 
stomach in dissolving the various articles of food. 1883 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Digestants.. such are pepsin, hydrochloric 
acid, and lactic acid. 

f Digesta-tion. rare~°. [f. Digest v.: see 
-ATiON.] = Digestion. 

1727 Bailey, vol. II, Digestation y a digesting, ordering 
or disposing. 

f Dige-stative, a. rare. [f. Digest : see -ive.] 
Having the power to digest; —Digestive. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou y s Disp. 92 Made milde and tract- 
able by a digestative heat. 

Digested (didse-sted, dai-), ppl. a. [f. Digest 

V • + -ED. J 

1. Disposed in or reduced to order. 

1598 Florio, Digtsto, digested, disgiested . . disposed . . 
ordred. 1622 Sp rrow Bk. Com. Prayer (1661) 36 David's 
Psalms whicb are digested forms of Prayers. 1708 J. Cham- 
berlavne St. Gt. Brit. 11. m. x. (1743) 438 The college has., 
a well digested library. 1790 Beatson Nav . <y Mil. Mem. I. 
381 A most absurd, ill-digested scheme. 1836 Emerson Nat., 
Prospects Wks. (Bohn) II. 170 We learn to prefer imperfect 
theories ; . which contain glimpses of truth, to digested sys- 
tems which have no one valuable suggestion. 

2. Disposed, conditioned. 

1607 Tourneur Rev. Trag. in Dodsley O. PI. IV. 309 
Conjuring me.. To seek some strange digested fellow forth 
Of ill contented nature. 167a Sir T. Browne Lett. Friend 
§ 27 To live at the rate of the old world .. may afford no 
better digested death than a more moderate period. 

3. Of food : That has undergone the process of 
Digestion. Usually in comb, as well-digested, 
half -digested, etc. 

i6ix Cotgr., Digeri, disgested, concocted, digested. 1878 
McNab Bot.W. (1883)96 The digested matter is.. absorbed. 

4. Matured, ripe. 

1657 Jer. Taylor Disc. Friendship (Trench), Splendid 
fires, aromatic spices, rich wines, and well-digested fruits. 
a 1734 Wodrow Analecta II. 305 The most digested and 
distinct Master of the Scriptures that ever I met with. 
1812 Chalmers Let. in Life (i8«) I. 302 A more complete 
and digested acquaintance with the objects of my study. 
1861 Emerson Soc. $ Solit. t Old Age Wks. (Bohn) III. 135 
What to tbe youth is only a guess or a hope, is in the 
veteran a digested statute. 

f 5 . Concocted, condensed. Obs, 

1669 Worlidge Syst.Agric. (168 1) 292 From which coagu- 
lated or digested moisture winds are usually generated 

Digest edly (didse'stedli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-ly-.I In a digested or well-arranged manner. 

1608 Bp. Hall Epist. Ep. Ded., We doe . . express* our 
selues no whit lesse easily, somewhat more digestedly. 1672 
Mede's Wks. App. Author's Life 69 (R.) Studiedly and 
digest edly to give the people the true nature of it. 1687 
H. More Atisw. Psychop. (1689) 158, I having writ ..so 
digestedly and coherently, .touching this subject. 

Digester (did^e-staj, dai-). Also 7 -or. [f. 
Digest v. + -er.] He who or that which digests. 

+ 1. That which distributes, disperses, or dissi- 
pates (humours). Obs, 

1578 Lyte Dodoens l Ixxiii. 109 AH the Scabiouses are. . 
digesters and diuiders of grosse humors. 

2. One who analyses, arranges, and rednces to 
order, a mass of information; the maker of a 
digest 

1677 Cary Chronol. 1. 11. 1. viii. 66 Varro a learned Digester 
of Antiquities. 1794 Matiiias Purs. Lit. (1798) 432, I 
would recommend to.. the new Digester of our Laws, not 
to be too subtle in the process. 186a Maurice Mor. <$• Met. 



DIGESTING. 

Philos. IV. iv. § 44. 130 To come into direct contact with 
facts, instead of receiving them at second hand through 
digesters and generalizcrs. 1885 G. W. Hemming in Law 
Q. Rev. 297 The Digester should ..revise every catch-word 
in the Reports. 

3. That which digests or promotes the digestion 
of food ; a digestive agent or organ. 
m 16 14 W. B. Philosopher's Banquet (ed. 2) 85 GaliDgale .. 
is a Digester of meats, a 1698 Temple (J.), Rice is. .a great 
restorer of health, and a great digester. 1731-7 Mu ler 
Gard, Diet. (ed. 3) s. v. Viscum, Tbe Stomachs of these 
Birds are too powerful Digesters to suffer any Seeds to 
pass intire through the Intestines. 1744 Berkeley Siris 
§ 97 Its great virtues as a digester and deobstruent. 

D. A person or animal that digests its food (well 
or ill) ; fig. one who digests mentally. 

1713 Steele Guardian No. 60 f 1 The generality of 
readers must., be allowed to be notable digesters. Ibid. 
No. 142 F 3 As great princes keep their taster, so I perceive 
you keep your digester, c 1732 Arbuthnot ( J.\ People that 
are bilious and fat. .are great eaters and ill digesters. 

4» A strong close vessel in which bones or other 
substances may be subjected to the action of water 
or other liquid at a temperature and pressure above 
those of the boiling point, so as to be dissolved. 

In its original form called from its inventor, Papin's 
Digester. 

1681 D. Papin {title), A New Digester, or Engine for 
softening Bones. 168a Evelyn Diary 12 Apr., I went . . to 
a supper which was all dressed, both fish and flesh, in 
Monsieur Papin's digestors, by which the hardest hones of 
beef itself, and mutton, were made as soft as cheese, 1708 
J. Keill Anim. Secretion 122 The Jelly extracted by 
Papin's Digester out of dry and solid Bones. 1783 Priest- 
ley in Phil. Trans. LXXIII. 415 A cast-iron vessel, which 
I could close at one end, like a digeste-. 1794-6 E DAawiN 
Zoon. (1801) II. 412 A close vessel, which is called Papin's 
digester ; in which it is said water may be made red hot. 
1885 Pall Mall G. 4 May 10/2 The vessel which contained 
the explosive used at the Admiralty Offices . . was what is 
known as a digester or stock pot, such as is used in kitchens. 

b. An apparatus in which the carcases of beasts 
unfit for food are by the action of heat dissolved 
into their proximate elements, tallow, gelatine, 
earthy phosphates, etc. 

1874 Knicht Diet. Mech. I. 702/2. 1892 Daily News 
26 OcL 3/5 Animals and carcases should be removed in . . 
enclosed vans, the animals at once slaughtered . . and tbe 
carcases destroyed in a digester. 

C. An apparatus whereby substances are dis- 
solved by chemical action instead of by heat and 
pressure. 

Digestibility (did^estibi-litt). [f. Digestible 
+ -it*. Cf. F. digestibility The quality of being 
digestible. 

1740 Cheyne Regitnenxx. (R.), The digestibility and easy 
dissolution of it [meat] is obstructed. 1851 Eraser's Mag. 
XL1II. 269 Certain fish were held in repute for their 
digestibility. 1876 Foster Phys. 11. L (1879) 277 The 
digestibility of any food is determined chiefly oy mechan- 
ical conditions. 

Digestible (didse-stibl, dai-). Also 5-9 -able, 
[a. 1\ digestible (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. 
digestibi/is,t.dtgest-t>p\.slem oidlgcr2re\o Digest.] 

1. Capable of being digested or assimilated. 

C1386 Chaucer Prol. 4^7 His diete . . was of no super- 
fluitee But of greet uonssyng and digestible. 1599 H. 
Buttes Dyets drie Dinner I, Of a lash and yet grosse 
substance, not very digestible. 1614 W. B. Philosopher's 
Banquet (ed. 2) 30 It is found more digestable. 18*6 
Blackw. Mag. XIX. 660 They can digest anything digest- 
able. 1843 A. Combe Physiol. Digestion (ed. 4) 300 Albu- 
minous aliments.. easily digestible and very nourishing. 

fig. 16^1 Hobbes Leviath. 11. xix. ioi 1 he Romans . . to 
make their Government digestible, were wont [etc.]. , 
f b. Able to be concocted or matured by heat. 

c 1470 HENav Wallace 111. 2 In joyows Julii, quhen the 
flouris suete, Degesteable, engenered throu the heet, Baitb 
erbe and froyte. 

f 2. That causes or promotes digestion (of food). 

1651 Biggs New Disp. p 295 By the vigour of the digest- 
ible, esurine, and depascent ferment. 

f 3.- To be digested or prepared by the action of 
heat. Obs. 

1477 Norton Ord. Alch. v. in Ashm. (1652) 62 Nethles 
heate of the digestible thinge, Helpeth digestion and her 
working. 

Hence Digre'stibleness, quality of being digest- 
ible ; Dige*stibly adv., in a digestible form. 

166a H. Stubbe Ind. Nectar iii. 30 Its dissolving by the 
least fire, .argues its facile digestibleness. 1879 G. Meredith 
Egoist I. PreL 3 To give us those interminable milepost 
piles of matter io essence, in chosen samples, digestibly. 

t Dige-stic, a. Obs. rare, [trreg. f. Digest v. 
+ -ic.]= Digestive. 

1797 Godwin Enauirer u. vi. 244 A wise man .. would 
exercise bis digostic powers. 1799 E. Du Bois Piece of 
Family Biog. II. 99 In search of one who made more use 
of bis ' digestic powers 

Digesting, vbl. sb. [f. Digest z/. + -ing1.] 
The action of the verb Digest in various senses. 

1540 Elyot /mage Gov. (1556) 72 b, The concoctynge and 
digistyng of that, which the bodie receiveth. 1662 Stil- 
lincpl. Orig. Sacr. 1. v. § 5 Scaliger..hath taken so much 
pains in digesting of them. 1805 W. Saunders Min. 
Waters 359, I tried to redissolve this substance .. by long 
boiling ana digesting. 1823 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. Poor Rela- 
tion, After the digesting of this affront. 

b. alirib. 

1581 Mulcaster Positions xxxii. (1887) ji6 Exercise., 
maketh the natural! heat strong against digesting time. 



DIGESTING, 

Digesting, a. [f. as prec. + -IXG 
That digests. 

1605 Thumb Quersil. 1. vii. 32 The flower of salt . . is of 
a sharpe quahtie and much digesting. 1799 G. Smith 
Laboratory \. 371 Give a digesting fire for three day*. 1809 
Gregor inP/u't. Tram. XClX. 198 The process of solution 
is. .accelerated by a digesting heat. 
Heiice Dige-stingly adv. 

1885 G. Meredith Diana III. ii. 48 They rose from table 
at ten.,digestingly refreshed. 

Digestion (did^c-slyon, dai-). Also a. 4-5 
digestioun, 5 degestyon, 5 dy-. £. 6-7 (9 dial.) 
disgestion. [a. K. digestion (13th c. in Hatz.- 
Darin.), ad. L. digestion-em, digestion, arrange- 
ment, n. of action f. digerere (pa. pple. digest-) 
to Digest.] 

1. The physiological process whereby the nntritive 
part of the food consumed is, in the stomach and 
intestines, rendered fit to be assimilated by the 
system. 

c 1386 Chaucer Sqr.'s T. 330 The Norice of digestioun the 
sleepc. «-i4oo Lanfranc's Cirurg. 169 pat be mete mi^te 
abide in be stomak for to make digestion. 1553 T. Wilson 
Rliet. 37 Hxavinesse and care hinder digestion. 1590 Spense* 
F. Q. ii. ix. 31 The Kitchin Clerke, that hight Digestion, Did 
order alt th Achates in seemely wise. 1593 Shaks. Rich. II 

1. iii. 236 Things sweet to tast, proue in digestion sowre. 
1667 Milton /\ L. v. 4 His sleep Was Aerie light, from 
pure digestion bred. 1704 F. Fuller Med. Gymn. (171 1) 
156, I don't believe Digestion is perform'd by Putrefaction. 
i834 i M t MuRTRiE Cuvier*s Anim. Kiugd. 279 Insects vary 
infinitely as to the form of the organs of the mouth, and 
those ot digestion, i860 Emerson Cond. Life, Fate Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 312 In certain men, digestion and sex absorb the 
vital force. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus xxiii, Who can wonder ? 
In atl is health, digestion, Pure and vigorous. 1878 Masque 
Poets 47 Is it trouble of conscience or morbid digestion ? 

b. The analogons process in insectivorous plants. 

187s Darwin Insectiv. PI. vl 85 It becomes an interesting 
inquiry, whether they [Drosera] . . have the power of diges- 
tion. 1878 M'NAa Bot. iv. (1883) 96 The insects . . are . . 
covered with a secretion containing an acid, and a substance 
closely resembling pepsine, and a true process of digestion 
goes on similar to the digestion in the stomach of an animal. 

t C. In old Physiology. First, second, and third 
digestion : see Cojxoction i b. Also Jig. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barik. De P. R. v. xxxix. (1495) 154 The 
lyuer drawyth in to his holownes the woos of the fyrst 
degestyon. 1614 W. B. Philosopher's Banquet fed. 2) 22 
The act digestively is finished in the third digestion. 1614 
Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 4^0 To choose the season for 
counsell . . and that season is, after the first digestion of 
sorrow. 1658 9 Burton's Diary (1828) IV. 207 If there be 
an error.. of the first digestion, it is incurable. 

/■159a Marlowe Massacre Paris 11. vi. (version in Dyct), 
Hote enough to worke Thy just degestione with extreamest 
shame. 16x4 Ralkich Hist, World y. ii. § 3. 589 If no 
other state gave the Romans something to trouble their 
disgestion. 

e. Slow, easy, hard of digestion : slow, easy, 
hard to be digested. So of hard (etc.) digestion : 
cf. 4. Also fig. 

J533 EtvoT Cast. Helthe ». xiii. (1539) 31 b, It is slowe 
of digestion. 1599 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner M viij b, 
Oyster, .somewhat hard of degestion. 1653 HoLCaon Pro- 
copius 11. 64 Their laws hard of disgestion, and their com- 
mands intollerablc. 1699 Burnet 39 Art. ix. (1700) 116 
A Doctrine that seems to be of hard digestion to a great 
many, a 1715 — Own Time (1766) 1. 448 These conditions 
were not of an easy digestion. 173a Arbuthnot Rules of 
Diet 252 Flesh roasted, not so easy of Digestion as boil'cL 
1761 Hume///*/. Eng. II. xxxi. 200 These points were of 
Tiard digestion with the princess. 1838 Penny Cycl. X. 
343 Mucus., is deemed both nutritious and of easy digestion. 
1863 -« Watts Diet. Chan. II. 327 Raw flesh is generally 
regarded as more difficult of digestion than boiled or roast 
meat. 

2. The power or faculty of digesting food. 

1398 TaEvisA Barth. De P. R. v. xlvi. (1495) 163 In 
wynter is grete appetyte and stronge degestyon. c 1430 
A Diatorie in Bahees Bk. (1868) 54 Cleer eir & walking 
rnakib good digestioun. 1531 Elyot Gov. hi. xxii, A man 
hauing due concoction and digestion as is expedient. 1589 
Nashb A nat. Absurd. 34 Our disgestion would be better, 
if our dishes were fewer, a 1710 bourn in Tatter No. 205 
* 5 Every Morsel to a satisfied Hunger, is only a new 
Labour to a tired Digestion^ 1846 G. E. Day tr. Simon's 
Anim. Chem. II. 41 Indications of a morbid digestion. 
x86i Flo. Nightingale Nursing ii. 27 Weakness of diges- 
tion depends upon habits. 

3. fih The action of digesting, or obtaining mental 
nourishment from (books, etc!). 

a 1610 Healey Epictetus* Man. Ixix. (1636) 90 EfTectes 
following the due disgestion of verball precepts, a 1661 
Fuller Worthies III. 205 He had a great appetite to 
learning, and a quick digestion. 1839-40 W. Irving Wot- 
ferf s R. (1855) 57 Glcncoe supplied me with books, and 
I devoured lb em with appetite, if not digestion. 

4. The action of putting up with or bearing 
without resistance ; brooking, endurance. ? Obs. 

1653 H. Cog ah tr. Pinto* s Trav. iv. 9 Having received so 
bold an answer, .found it very rude, and hard of digestion. 
1760 Sterne Semt. (1784) III. 6 The silent digestion of one 
wrong provokes a second. 

5. ^ Ckem. f a. The operation of maturing or pre-* 
paring a substance by the action of gentle heat ; 
concoction, maturation, condensation, coagulation j 
also susceptibility to this operation, and eoner. the 
condition resulting from it. Obs. 

M77 Norton Ord. Alclu v. in Ashm. (1652) 61 Then of 
divers degrees and of divers digestion, Colours will arise 
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towards perfection. 1563 W. Fulke Meteors (1640) 67 
Brasse, latine, and such like . . differ in digestion : the 
Copper being j>urest, is of best digestion. Ibid. 68 Iron . . 
also being of too extreame digestion, passing alt other 
metals in hardnes. 1594 Plat Jevxtt-ho. \. 32 It [clay] 
should sceme to differ onely in digestion from marie. 1616 
Bacon Sylvaf 327 We conceive, .that a perfect good Con- 
coction, or Disgestion, or Maturation of some Metalls, wilt 
produce Gold. 1641 French Distill, u (165 1) 10 Digestion, 
is a concocting, or maturation of crude things by an easie, 
and gentle heat. 1669 Worlidce Syst. Agric. (1681) 203 
Their digestion or coagulation is more in some than in 
others. 1677 Hale Print. Orig. Man. iv. ii. 307 The latter 

i Minerals] seem to be Concretions and Digestions in the 
Jowels of the Earth. 

b. The operation of exposing a substance to the 
action of a liquid with the aid of heat, for the pur- 
pose of extracting the solnble constituents. 

16x0 B. Jonson Alck. n. iii, (I put the ingredients] in a 
Bolt's-head nipp'd to digestion. 1660 Boyle Nciu Exp. Phys. 
Meek. xxii. 164 In our Digestions and Distillations. 1757 
A. Cooper Distiller 1. v. (1760) 32 A Vessel for Digestion, 
called by chemists a pelican or circulatory Vessel. 1807 
T. Thomson Cheui. (ed. 3) 11. 366 The digestion was con. 
linued till the solution was complete. 1822 Imison^t. $ Art 
II. 19 When a solid substance.. is left for a certain time in a 
fluid, and the mixture is kept exposed to a slow degree of 
heat, the process is called digestion. 1868 Royle, etc. Man. 
Materia Medico, (ed. 5) 10 Digestion is similar to Macera. 
lion, but the action is promoted by a heat from 90 0 to ioo°. 

t 6. Surg. The process of maturing an nicer or 
wound; disposition to healthy snppuration. Obs. 

1676 Wiseman Chimrg. Treat, in, I shewed him that 
by Digestion the remaining fleshy body . . would come away. 
1689 Moyle Sea Chymrg. 11. iv. 34 Prepare your fomenta- 
tion to belp on digestion. 1748 Hartley Observ. Man 1. 
ii. 126 Lacerations are never cured without coming to 
Digestion. 1830 S. Cooper Diet. Pract. Surg. (ed. 6) 374 By 
the digestion of a wound or ulcer, the old Surgeons meant 
bringing it into a state, in which it formed healthy pus. 

T 7. fig. The process of maturing (plans) by careful 
consideration and deliberation. Obs. 

1671 Temple Ess., Constit. 0/ Empire Wks. 1731 1. 86 The 
Digestion of their Counsels is made in a Senate consisting 
of Forty Counsellors, 
f 8. The action of methodizing and reducing to 
order. Obs. 

»SS3 T - Wilson Rhet. 106 Digestion is an ordely placyng 
of thynges, partyng every matter severally. 

f b. The result of this process, a digested con- 
dition ; a methodical arrangement; a Digest. Obs. 

1613 Chapman Revenge Bussy LfAmbois v, The chaos of 
eternal night (To which the whole digestion of the world Is 
how returning). 1668 Hale Pre/, to Rolle's Abridgm. 7 
Every Student .. may easily Form unto himself a general 
Digestion of the Law. 1754 Farro (title), Royal Universal 
British Grammar and Vocabulary, being a digestion of the 
entire English Language into its proper parts of speech. 

Digestive (dirJs;e stiv,dai-), a.andsb. Also 6-7 
dis-. [a. F. digestif, -ive (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), 
ad. L. digestivus, f. digest- ppl. stem of digerere to 
Digest : sec -ive.] A. adj. 

1. Having the function of digesting food ; engaged 
in or pertaining to digestion. 

fiS3a Dewes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 1053 The sayd vege- 
table [the soul] hath in her four vertues .. the atractyve or 
appetityve, the retentyve, the digestyve, and expulsive. x6io 
Markham Master^. 1. vi. x6 The vertuc disgestiue whereby 
it concocteth and disgesteth. 1725 N. Robinson Th. Physick 
253 To . . raise the digestive Powers to their natural Stan- 
dard. 1837 M. Donovan pom. Econ. II. 23 Resting on 
a. couch, until the digestive organs have recovered the 
fatigue. 1841-71 T. R. Jones Anim. Kingd. (ed. 4) 109 
The digestive cavity .. is exceedingly short, 
b. in reference to plants. 

187s Darwin Insectiv. PI. xiii. 301 Experiments . . on the 
digestive power of Drosera. 1884 Bower & Scorr De 
Bary y s Phaner. 100 According to this digestive function 
tbese organs may be termed Digestive glatuts. 

2. Promoting or aiding digestion ; digestible. 
15*8 Paynel Sateme's Regim. Qij, Through the diges- 

tiue heate of the night. 1616 B. Jonson Epigr. ci, Digestive 
cheese, and fruit there sure will be. 1725 Bradley Earn. 
Diet. s.y. May blossom, As to the medicinal Vertues of this 
Plant; it .. is digestive. 1760-7* tr. Juan <$• Ulloa's Voy. 
(ed. 3) I. 99 These waters are very light and digestive, and 
..good to create an appetite. 1863-72 Watts Diet. Chem. 
II. 327 Digestive salt, Syn. with Chloride of Potassium. 
1881 Times 18 May 6/1 The most digestive and nutritious 
bread. 

3. Pertaining to or promoting chemical digestion. 
1651 Bigcs New Disp.T?.%i Wanting its digestive ferment. 

a 1691 Boyle Hist. Air (1692) 210 We removed the . . re* 
ceiver, and put it on the digestive furnace. 1799 De Crell 
in Phil. Trans. LXXXIX. 63 Applying only a digestive 
warmth, 1799 G. Smith Laboratory 1. 131 To submit their 
contents to a digestive heat. 

4. Promoting healthy suppuration in a wound or 
ulcer ; as digestive ointment : see B 2. 

f5. Characterized by bearing without resistance 
or in silence. Obs. 

1608 Heywood Sallusts Jugurth iii, Ad herbal was ..no 
souldier, of a froiicke disposition, disgistive of injuries. 

t 6. That tends tp methodize and reduce to order. 

1662 Dryoen A strata Redux 89 To business ripened by 
digestive thought. His future rule is into method brought, 
B. sb. 

1. A medicine or substance promoting digestion 
of food. 

e 1386 Chaucer AWr Pr. T. 141 A Day or two ye schul 
have digestives Of wormes, or ye take your laxatives. 1460- 
70 Bk. Quintessence 14 And so 1 seie of mcdicyns com fort a- | 



DIGGER. 

tyues. digestyues, laxatyues, restriktyues, and alle obere. 
161a Efuhyr. Med. 97 Wee leaue our digestiues . . and pro- 
ceede to other medicines. 1700 Dryoen Eabtes, Cock <$• Eox 
189 These digestives prepare you for your purge. 1883 
in Syd. Soe. Lex n Digestives. 

2. A snbstance which promotes healthy suppura- 
tion in a wound or ulcer ; digestive ointment (Un- 
gnentum terebinthinx eomposiiufti). 

>543 Traheron Vigo 's Chimrg. (1586) 436 In Chirurgerie 
a digestive is taken for that that prepareth the mattier to 
mundification. 1582 Hester Seer. Phiorav, 11. xi. 91 You 
shall dresse it with a disgestiue vntill it be mundified. 1643 
J. Steer tr. Exp. Chyrurg. xv. 62, I Rpplyed this following 
digestive with soft plegels upon the incisions. 1737 Bracken 
Farriery Impr. (1757) 1 1. 240 The Wound requires a strong 
Digestive. 1767 Goocn Treat. Wounds 1. 136 Linnen cloth, 
spread with the common Digestive. X854-67 C A. Harris 
Diet. Med. Terminol., Digestives, in Surgery, substances 
which, when applied to a wound or ulcer, promote suppura- 
tion. 

f 3. An agent of chemical digestion. Obs. rare. 

1477 Norton Ord. Aich. v. in Ashm. (1652) 62 But our 
cheefe Digestiue [printed -ure] for our intent, Is virtualt 
heate of the matter digerent. 

Digestively, adv. [f. prec. + -Ly2.] In a 
digestive manner; in a way that promotes digestion ; 
with regard to digestion. 

1 614 W. B. Philosophers Banquet (ed. 2) 22 The act diges- 
tiuely is finished in the third digestion. X857 W. Collins 
Dead Secret (1861) 34 Digestively considered . . even the 
fairest and youngest of us is an Apparatus. 1885 Pall Mall 
G. 6 May 4/2 Round the garden, groups pose themselves 
digestively. 

Dige*stiveness. [f. as prec. + -jc ess.] The 
quality of being digestive or of aiding digestion. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Digestiveness, digestive Faculty. 
1876 L. Tollemache in Fortn. Rev. Mar. 362 May not this 
superiority., he due .. to the extreme digestiveness of the 
St. Moritz air ? 

tDige'Stly, adv. Se. Obs. Also de-. [f. 
Digest a. + -LY 2] Maturely, deliberately, com- 
posedly. 

iS 1 3 Douglas AEneis ix. v. 48 Alethes . . Onto tbir wordis 
digest ly maid ansueris. 1536 Bellenoen Cron. Scot. (1821) 
I. 49 Quhen thir oratouris had sene and degeistlie considerit 
this regioun. 1544 Sc. Acts Mary (1814) 449 (Jam.), My .. 
lordis of parliament suld avise degestlie quhat is to be done 
herein. 1606 Sc. Acts Jas. f V < 1814) 312 (Jam.) For sindrie 
vtheris sene and proffitable caussis digesthe considerit. 

+ Digestment. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Digests. 
+ -mknt.] The action or process of digesting; 
methodical disposition or arrangement. 

i6xa W. Folk inch am Art of Survey iv. Concl. 88 Com- 
pose in computable digestment all the Tenants with their 
Tenements and Rents in particular. 

Digestor, var. form of Digester. 

t Dige'Story, a. and sb. Obs. [ad. L. diges- 
tori-us, f. digest- ppl. stem of dTgerfre to Digest : 
see -ory.] 

A. adj. = Digestive. 

161 a Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 270 Digestion is 
simple maturation, whereby things uncocled in artificial 
digestory heat . . is digested. 

B. sb. A vessel or organ of digestion. 

1675 Evelvn Terra (1729) 43 Of all Waters, that which 
descends from Heaven we find to be the richest, .as having 
been already meteorized, and circulated in that great Di- 
gestory. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) I. 475 The wbole 
human body, together with all its viscera, yea, chylopoietic 
digest ones. 

+ Dige'sture. Obs. Also 6-7 dis-. [f. L. 
digest- ppl. stem (see prec.) + -ure : cf. gesture] 
The process or faculty of digesting. 

1. = Digestion i, 2. 

>5°5 J. Halle Hist. Expost. 21 A sanguine man is he that 
hathe a good disgesture. 1591 Harington Orl. Fur. xxxi. 
Iviii. (1634) 2S4 To make him drink beyond all good disges- 
ture. 1615 Latham Falconry (1633) 41 At that time of the 
yeere, old food is more drie and hard of digesturc. 1674 R. 
Godfrey Inj. $ Ab. Physic 128 Having contracted a Disease 
through catching Cold and want of Digesture. a 1700 G. 
Harvey (J.), Meals of easy digesture. 

2. The putting up with or brooking of anything 
unpleasant; = Digestion 4. 

t 1566 P a inter P at. P leas. II. 146 b, The lords., wilt thincke 
it straunge, and receyve the same with ill digesture. 1606 J. 
Raynolos Dotarny's Prim. (1880) 92 He already can The 
calmie lines with faire digesture brook e. 

Diggable (di-gaVl), a. [f. Dig v. + -able.] 
Capable of being digged. 

»55* Huloet, Diggable or which may be digged, fossilis. 
1847 Craig, Diggable, that may be digged. 

Digger (di-gaj). [f. Dig v. + -ER.] One who 
or that which digs. 

1. One who excavates or tums up the earth with 
a mattock, spade, or other tool ; also an animal 
that tums up the earth. With adverb, as digger-ttp. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. % Deluar or dyggar, 1585 
J. B. tr. VireVs ScK Beastes B vi, The Coanies are such 
continual! diggers and scrapers, that they, .cleave a sunder 
and make hollow the stones and rockes. 1608 Capt. J. 
Smith Let. in Virginia (1624) 1 11. 72 Send . . gardiners, 
fisher men, blacksmiths . . and diggers vp of trees, roots, 
well provided. 1650 R. St ArtLTOtiStrada's LtnoC.Warrts 
x. 2 Prince Alexander . . sometimes visiting the Diggers, 
sometimes the Miners. 171* Lend. Gaz. No. 61 88/8 B. P. 
Gardiner, Digger, and Builder. 1751 Johnson Rambler 
No. 154 F ti Treasures are thrown up by the ploughman and 
the digger. 1895 Blacktv. Mag, Apr. 623 The digger-up of 
primeval bones. 
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2. spec. a. A miner, especially one who works 
surface or shallow deposits. 

1531-1 Act 23 Hen. VIII t c. 8 § 1 That no person or per- 
sons . . shall labour, dig, or wash any tin in any of the said 
tin workes, called Streme workes, vntesse the salde digger, 
owner or wassher, shall make . . sufficient hatches and ties 
in the ende of their buddels and cordes [etc]. 1570 Dee 
Math. Pre/. 36 For .. Miners, Diggers for Mettalls . . any 
man may easily perceaue . . the great aide of Geometric 
a 1661 FuiXEa Worthies, Wales (R.\ Fresh aire, .whereby 
the candle in the mine is daily kept hurning, and the diggers 
recruited constantly with a sufficiency of breath. 1661 Bovle 
Style of Script^ Ep. Ded. (1675) 6 As a homely digger may 
shew a man a rich mine. 

b. esp. One who digs or searches for gold in a 
gold-field. 

1853 Valiant Let. in M c Combie Hist. Vicloria-x.su (1858) 
248 It caused the diggers, .to pause in their headlong career. 
1856 EMEflSON Eng. Traits, Lit. Wks. (Bohn) II. 113 Like 
diggers in California ' prospecting for a placer ' that will 
pay. 1869 R. B. Smyth Goldfields Victoria 609 Digger . . 
applied formerly to all persons who searched for gold ; and 
now generally restricted to those who seek for gold in the 
shallow alluviums. 1875 Spectator (Melbourne) 19 June 79/2 
The rough digger of the primitive era. 

C. One of a tribe or class of N. American Indians 
who snbsist chiefly on roots dug from the ground. 

1837 W. Irving Capt. Bonneville II. 209 Sometimes the Dig- 
gers aspire to nobler game, and succeed in entrapping the 
antelope. 1848 Blackw. Mag. LXI V. 132 They came upon 
a hand of miserable Indians, who, from the fact of their 
subsisting chiefly on roots, are called the Diggers. 1883 
B. Harte Carquinez Woods vii. 154 note, Diggers, a local 
name for a peaceful tribe of Indians inhabiting Northern 
California, who live on roots and herbs. 

attrib. 1865 Tvlor Early Hist. Man. vii. 185 The miser- 
able * Digger I ndians of North America. 1875 F. P/.aKM an 
in N. Amer. Rev. CXX. 43 The abject 'Digger* hordes of 
Nevada. 1882 B. Harte Flip v, Ye might do it to please 
that digger squaw. 

d. Eng. Hist. A section of the Levellers in 
1649, who adopted communistic principles as to 
the land, in accordance with which they began to 
dig and plant the commons. 

1649 [Information, dated 16 April, in Clarke Pa. (Camd. 
Soc. 1894) II. 211 One Everard and two more . . all living att 
Cobham, came to St. George's Hill in Surrey, and began to 
digge on that side the Hill next to Campe Close, and sowed 
the ground with parsenipps, and carretts, and beans]. Ibid. 
215 (Dec.) To his Excellency the Lord Fairfax . . the 
Brotherly Request of those that are called Diggers, sheweth, 
That whereas we have begun to digg upon the Commons 
for a livelihood, first, for the righteous law of Creation 
that gives the earth freely to one as well as another. Ibid. 
221 [ The Digger's Song] You noble Diggers all, stand up 
now, stand up now . . The wast land to maintain, seeing 
Cavaliers by name, Your digging does disdaine, and persons 
all defame, Stand up now, Diggers all. 1650 Needham 
Case Commw. 79 There is a new Faction started up out of 
ours [Levellers], known by the name of Diggers ; who . . 
bave framed a new plea for a Returne of all men ad Tuguria, 
that like the old Parthians..and other wild Barbarians, we 
might renounce Townes and Cities, live as Rovers, and enjoy 
all in common, a 1676 Whitelocke Memorials (1853HII. 
17. 1894 C. H. Fibth in Clarke Pa. II. 222 ttote x Three 
of the Diggers.. were brought before the Court at Kingston 
for trespass in digging upon St. George's Hill, and infring- 
ing the rights of Mr. Drake, the Lord of the Manor. 

3. An instrument for digging, a digging tool ; 
also the digging part of a machine. Also in various 
combs, as hop-digger, potato-digger, etc. 

1686 Plot Staffordsk. 353 They weed their Wheat . .with 
an Iron digger. < 1819 G. Samouelle Entomol. Compend. 
308 The digger is best with an arrow-headed point. 1839 
Gkav Lett. (1893) 144 He presented me with a beautiful 
botanical digger of fine polished steel, with a leathern sheath. 
i86x S. Thomson Wild Fl. hi. (ed. 4) 153 A short 'digger' 
or hand 1 spud '. 186 * Times 11 July, As the engine travels 
slowly forward, tbe digger cuts and throws up the soil behind. 

4. A division of Hymenopterous insects, also 
called Digger-wasps. 

1847 CAarENTER Zool. § 693 The Crabronidae, Lobridx, 
Bembecidjg, Sphegidae, Sciolidx, Mittilidx . . may be termed 
from their peculiar habits.. Fossores or Diggers; and they 
are commonly known as Sand and Wood. Wasps. 1871 E. F. 
Stavelev Brit. Insects 203 The second division of the pre- 
dacious stinging Hymenoptera, known as Fossores, or dig- 
gers, consists of the Sand-wasps and Wood- wasps. 

5. slang, a. A spur. b. A finger-nail. c. A 
card of the spade suit ; big-digger, the ace of spades 
(Farmer Slang). 

1789 G. Parker Life's Painter 173 s.v. (Farmer). 18x1 
Lex Balatronicum s.v. (Farmer). 1859 Matsell Vocabu- 
lum s.v. (Farmer). 1881 N. V. Slang Diet. (Farmer), « I 
will fix my diggers in your dial-plate and turn it up with red.' 

6. Comb., as digger-pine, a N. American species 
of pine, Pinits sabiniatm; digger-wasp (see 
sense 4). 

1880 Libr. Univ. Knowl. IX. 125 The digger-wasps . . 
catch locusts . . and bury them in their nests for their newly 
hatched young. 

Diffgeress (dl-gares\ [f. Digger + -ess.] A 
female digger ; a digger s wife. 

1864 Rogers New Rush 11. 36 I'm tired of being a dig- 
geress. 

Digging (di'gin), vbl. sb. [f. Dig v. + -ing i.] 
1. ^ The action of the verb to Dig, in various senses ; 
an instance of this. 

. i55a Huloet, Dygginge and deluinge of a ground to bring 
it eftsones in temper, repastinatio. 1651 Jer. Tavlor Holy 
Dying i. § 2 (L.) Let us not project long designs, crafty 
plots, and diggings so deep that the intrigues of a design 
shall never be unfolded. 1663 Oerbier Counsel 25 In the 



digging of the foundations. 1725 Bradley Fam. Did. s.v. 
Yew 7 ree, This first digging is to be done always in March. 
1738 Labelve Short Acc. Piers Westm. Br. 27 After the 
digging the Pit .. was finished. 1891 Law Times XCII. 
106/2 He was only paid for his digging, 
b. with an adverb. 

l S73 Ba&ktAIv. D. 687 A digging vnder, an undermining, 
snffossio. 1817 Cobbett Addr. Bristol Wks. XXXII. 47 
A digging ana rooting up of all corruptions. 1890 Daily 
News 4 Sept 6/4 All digging down work should be paid for 
at the rate of i d . per hour extra. 

2- Jig. The action of studying hard. U.S. 

1827-8 Harvard Reg, 312, I find my eyes in doleful case, 
By digging until midnight. 1873 \V. Mathews Getting on 
xv. 244 Men of genius have seldom revealed to us how 
much of their fame was due to hard digging. 

3. eoncr. The materials dug out. 

1559 in Boys Sandivich (1792) 737, iij laborers may carry 
bis diggins away, a 1626 Bacon Impeachm. Waste (L.), He 
sball have the seasonable loppings ; so he shall have season* 
able diggings of an open mine. 

4. A place where digging is carried on, an exca- 
vation ; in //. (sometimes treated as a sing.) applied 
to mines, and especially to the gold-fields of Cali- 
fornia and Australia. Also with prefixed word, as 
gold-diggings, river-diggings, surface-diggings, etc. 
Dry- or wet-diggings (see quot. 1889). 

1538 Lelano Itin. I. 13 On the South side of Welleden 
ys a goodly quarre of Stone, wher appere great Diggyns. 
1653 Bogan Mirth Ckr. Life 122 The earth . . yields a smell 
wholesome to the digger in the diggings. 171a J. James tr. 
Le Blond's Gardening 206 The Wall .. of one Foot thick, 
from the Bottom of the Digging, to the Level of the Ground 
above. 1769 De Foe's TourGt. Brit. I. 39 At Norton, near 
Wulpit, King Henry VIII. was induced to dig for Gold. 
He was disappointed, but the Diggings are visible at this 
Day. 1835 C. F. Hoffman Winter in Far West xxv. 

(Bartlett) Mr. . . has lately struck a lead . .We are now, 

you observe, among his diggings. 1839 Marryat Diary 
Amer. Ser. 1. II. 62 The diggings as they term the places 
where the lead is found . . were about sixteen miles distant. 
1849 Illustr. Lond. News 17 Noy. 325/1 Letter from the 
Gold Diggings. 1852 Earp Gold Col. Australia 138 The 
diggings are on a creek called Araluen Creek. 1857 Borth- 
wick Cali/ortiia 120 (Bartlett) The principal diggings near 
Haugtown were surface diggings, but, with the exception 
of river diggings, every kind of mining was seen in full 
force. 1889 FAflMEa Americanisms, Wet-diggings and Dry. 
diggings are terms in gold districts, for mines near rivers or 
on the higher lands as the case may he. 1890 Boldrewood 
Miner's Right vii. 71 It was a goldfield and a diggings in 
far-away Australia. 

5. colloq. in Lodgings, quarters. 

1838 J. C. Neal Charcoal Sketches II. 119 (Farmer), I 
reckon it's about time we should go to ouj diggings. 1844 
Dickens Mart. Chuz. xxi. She won't be taken with a 
cold chill when she realises what is being done in these 
diggings? 1882 Chamb. Jml. 87, 1 returned to my dig- 
gings. 1889 J. K. Jerome Three men in Boat 187 We took 
out the hamper, .and started off to look for diggings. 

6. attrib. and Comb., as digging-machine, -spade, 
-spur, -stick', digging-life, life at the gold-dig- 
gings. 

1719 De Foe Crusoe (1840) II. vi. 125 A digging spade. 
1859 Cornwallis New World I. iao Shafts were sunk, wind- 
lasses erected, and the whole paraphernalia of digging life 
called into requisition. 1865 Lubbock Prefu Times 358 The 
digging-sticks are made of a young mangrove tree. 1874 
Knight Diet. Meek. I. 702^2 Digging machine (Agric), 
a spading-machine for loosening and turning the soil. 1875 
A. Smith New Hist. Aberdeensh. II. 1x20 The next experi- 
ment was with the 'digger* . . formed by taking the mould- 
board off the plough and putting on the digging breasts. 

t Dighel, a. Forms : 1 dfesel, dfesol, dysel, 
3 disel. [OE. diegel, -ol (:-OTeut. *daugilo-), 
found beside dtagol (:—daugolo-) t =OHG. taug&l, 
tougal (daugal, dougat) dark, secret : cf. tougan, 
dougan concealed, secret.] Secret, obscure. 

Beowulf 2719 Hie dyjel lond wariseaS. a 1000 Be 
Domes Dxge (1876) 40 paet hit ne sy dae3cu<5 baet baet dihle 
waes. Ibid. 13s Di^le jebancas. a 1250 Owl <y Night. 2 
Ich was.. In one swipe drjele hale. C1275 Lay. 26935 Hii 
coraen in one wodc.in one dale deope, drjele bi-halues 
[£1205 di^elen bihaelue ,]. 

Hence Di'g-lteUiche, digheliche (also dihlice, 
di^elicho, dieliche) adv., secretly ; Di'ghelness 
(di^elnesse, dihelness), secrecy ; also Di'ghen- 
lich a. [cf. OHG. tougan], secret ; Dighenllche 
adv., secretly. 

C893 Alfred Oros. 11. j. § 5 purh Godes diefcelnessa. Ibid. 
vi. xxi, He wearS die£ellice cristen. ^961 jEthelwolo Rule 
St. Benet(iB8s) 134 Swa diblice wuniende. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. 
Matt. xiii. 35 I c bodice dijelnesse. a 1200 Winteney Rule 
St. Benet xxvii. (1888) 67 Hi} scullan oft dihlice ealde 
witan .. saendan. £1200 Trin. Colt. Horn. 191 He secheS 
forte bat he open fint, and di3eliche smuh^S ber inne. 
c 1*00 Ormin 5501 Full wel tunnderrstanndenn Off all be 
boo in Godess bus pe deope di^hellness. 11205 Lav. 415 
Assaracus hit redde mid d"i3enliche runen. Ibid. 13539 
For5 riht faren we him to, digelliche & stille. a 1225 St. 
Marker. 16 To understonden so derne bing ant so derf, of 
godes dihelnesse. c 1275 Lay. 6659 Di^enliche [1203 du^e- 
liche] hine bi-witie, and his name deorne. 

Dighere, obs. form of Dyer. 

Dight (dait), v. Now arch, and dial. Forms : 
1 diht-an, 2-3 diht-en, 3-4 di5t-e(n, (4dyghte, 
di;t, di;th, 4-5 dyht, di$te), 4-6 dighte {* 
dyte, dyth, 5-7 dite, 6 dyght), 4- dight (6- 
Sc. dicht, 8-9 north, dial, deeght, deot). Pa. t. 
1 dihte, dihtode, 2-4 dihte, di3te, 4 di3ted, 
-id, 4-5 di^t, dy;t, 4- dight (6- Sc. dichtit). 



Pa. pple. 1 (se)diht, dihted, 3-4 (i)diht, 3- 
dight, (7 dighted, 6- Sc. dichtit). [OE. dihtan, 
ad. L. dietdre to dictate, compose in language, 
appoint, prescribe, order, in med.L. to write, com- 
pose a speech, letter, etc. : see Dictate v. Parallel 
forms are OHG. dihtdn, tiktSn, tictthi, thictdn to 
write, compose, MUG. tihten, dichten, to write, 
compose, invent, contrive, mod.G. dichten to com- 
pose verses or poetry, MLG. dichten to compose, 
institute, contrive, set (oneself), LG. dichten, digten 
to versify, invent, contrive, think out, MBu. dichten 
to compose (in writing), contrive, institute, prepare, 
mod.Du. dichten to invent, compose, versify ; also 
Icel. dikta to compose or write in Latin, to write 
a romance, to romance, lie, Sw. dikta to feign, 
fable, Da. digte to make poems (from Ger.). The 
mutual relations of the OE., OHG., and Norse 
words are not quite clear; but the difference of 
formation between OE. dihtan:— *dihtjan, and 
OHG. tihttin v :—*dihtdfan, indicates that they are 
independent adoptions of the Latin, although the 
change of d to t shows that the word is old in 
German. The Norse word must be of later adoption: 
if it were old, the expected form would be *deyta. 

From the senses of literary dictation and compo- 
sition in which it was originally used, this verb 
received in ME. an extraordinary sense-develop- 
ment, so as to be one of the most widely used 
words in the language. Special representatives of 
these ME. senses, survive dialectally, esp. in the 
norlh ; the modern literary language knows the 
pa. pple. dight, which after being nearly obsolete 
in the 18th c, has been largely taken up again 
by poets and romantic writers of the 19th c. in 
senses 10, 14. (In MHG. dichten had also a much 
greater development of meaning than in mod. 
German.)] 

I. To dictate, appoint, ordain, order, dispose of, 
. deal wilh, treat. 

1 1. trans. To dictate, give directions to, direct. 
Obs. (Only in OE.) 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt, xxviii. 16 Da ferdon ba endlufun 
leorning-cnihtas on bone munt, bzer se hadynd bcom dihte. 
c 1000 ^Elfeic Gen. xvi 3 Ahrampadyde swa swa bira dyhte 
Sarai. Ibid, xxxix. 23 Drihten baer . . dihte him hwaet he 
don sceolde. c 1000 — On O. Test, (in Sweet A. S. Reader 
60) Moyses awrat..swa swa him God silf dihte on heora 
sunderspraece. 

1 2. To appoint, ordain. Obs. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xxii. 29 I c eow dibte swa min faeder 
me rice dihte. a 1225 Leg. Katk. 1606 pe deore drihtin 
haueS idiht ow ba be blisfule crune of his icorene. a 1300 
Cursor M. 9369 (Cott.) How be fader of heuen Dight his 
dere sun to send. £1330 R. Bhunne Chron. (1810) 127 pat 
Steuen to dedc was dight. 1340 Ayenb. 7 He maede be 
wordle an ordaynede [v.r. di^te]. 1340 Hampole Fr. Consc. 
7795 pe ioyes sere pat God has ordavnd J>are and dyght. 
c 1374 Chaucer Troylns rv. 1160 (1188) Ther as be dom of 
Mynas wolde it dyghte. a 1400 Pistill of Susan 267, I am 
deolfolich dampned, and to deb diht. c 1400 Apol. Loll. 60 
A iuge is seid for he ditib rijt to be peple. 14. . E. E Misc. 
(Warton Club) 12 A dredefulle payne is for me dy^te. 1558 
Will of Willyson (Somerset Ho.), Consyderyng y* death to 
euery man is dight. [1808 Scott Marm. \. vi, The golden 
legend bore_aright, 'Who checks at me, to death is dight.'] 

t3. To order, keep in order, manage, govern, 
rule. Obs. 

c 1205 Lay. 6848 Wel wes bisse londe idibt. Ibid. 7220 He 
makede bane kalender J>e dibteS bane moneS & be 3er. Ibid. 
10201 pa setten heo biscopes Pan folken to dihten. c 1230 
Hali Meid. 7 De<5 hire in to drecchunge to dihten hus & 
hinen. 1207 R. Glouc. (1724) 424 Kyng Henry & hys wyf 
..So wel dy}te Engelond, pat yt was wydc ytold. ^1400 
St. Alexius (Laud 622) 28 Religious bat her lijf willen dijth. 
?rtiSoo Chester PI., Balaam $ Balak 397 A Childe .. in 
Bethlem shall be borne, That shall be Duke to dight and 
deale, and rule the folke of Israeli. 1522 World *f Child 
in Hazl. Dodsley I. 274 Christ rose upon the third day .» 
That all shall deem and dight. 

f4. To deal with, treat, handle, use (in some 
manner) ; often to maltreat, abuse. Obs. 

c 1205 Lay. H020 Hu he mihte dihten iElene his dohter. 
c 1275 Ibid. 25007 pus he vs diht to-day a soueniht a 1300 
Cursor M. 21447 (G6tt.)^ Sai mc hu bu wile him dight, If 
bat he be dempt to pe wid right. 1303 R. Brunne Hand I. 
Synne 742 What mercy mayst bou aske. .Whan bou bus my 
sone hast dyghte? C1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 320 pou3 be 
fynger ne be but a litil lyme 3itt bou muste have good kun- 
nyng and good witt for to di^te it wel. c 1450 Mirour 
Saluacioun 1758 Two stronge Songe men . .Dight Helyodore 
with thaire whippes til he als dede thare laye. 1513 Douglas 
AZneis vr. viii. 51 How euir wes ony suffiut the so to dycht? 
1563 B. Googe Eglogs (Arb.) 115 Acteon wofull wyght, In 
what a manner, all to torne, his cruell Dogs him dj'ght. 
1650 B. Discolliminium 52, I feare also at length some or 
otber will come and dight us to purpose. 

+ b. spec. To have to do with sexually. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Wife's Prot. 398 Al my walkynge out by 
tiygnte Was for tespye wenches bat he digbte. Ibid. 767 
liete hir lecchour dighte hire al the nyght. c 1386 — Man- 
ciple's T. 208. 1393 Langu P. PI. C. h. 27 In bus dronke- 
nesse a day hus dountres he [Lot] dighte And lay by hem 
bobe. 

f 5. To dispose, place, put, remove. Obs. 
1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 148 CubeJ> now 3oure my^te, How 
3e mow pis stones oest to pe schip dy3te. a 1300 Cursor Al. 
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DIGHT. 

17312 (Cott.) Quy Blame jeme .. fori a man in graf dijt, In a 
toumb bat was myn nwen? 1340 Ayenb. 210 Alle bc^tes 
ulessliche and wordlcliche me ssei dhte uram be herte bet 
wyle god bidde. 1393 Gower CVv//^ III. 270 Whan he was 
to bedde dight. c 1450 ^7. Cuthbert (Surtees} 6612 On be 
pament bai it dyght. Ibid. 7138 pe thrid in tughall bai bairn 
dyght. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 1 1. 524 The dcid corpis in 
tha flang; And syne kest on the muldis on the clay, The 
grene erd syne, and dycht the laif away. 

t b. fit' To P ut Mlt0 a specified state or condi- 
tion ; esp. in to dighl to death, to pat to death, kill, 
slay (see also 3). Obs. 

13.. E. E. AIM. P. B. 1266 Di*3ten dekenes to debe, 
dungen doun clerkkes. e 1340 Cursor M. 18043 (Trin.) pat 
dede from deb to Hf he di?t. 1393 Gower Con/. 1 1. 145 I la, 
to what peine she is dight. 141 5 Pol. Poems (Rolls) 1 1. 125 
Thorow nem many on to deth were dyght. 1460 Lvbeaus 
Disc. 1719 To dethe they wyll her dyghte. c 1470 Henpy 
Wallace IV. 68 Your set ft sone syne to dede thzi think to 
dycht. 1570-80 North Plutarch (1676) 13 Bold Theseus 
to cruel death him dight. 1586 J. Hooker Girald. Jrel. in 
Ilolinshed II. 179/2 The earle would haue . . dighted the 
lord gouernour nnd all the garisons to greater troubles. 
1664 Floddan P. viii. 78 For unto death till we be dight 
I promise here to take thy part. 1817 Scott Harold the 
Dauntless vi. vi, Still in the posture as to death when dipht. 

f c. With inverted construction : To cause, hnng 
about, inflict (death), Obs. 

1307 Elegy Edw. /, i, A stounde herkneth to my song, 
Of duel that Deth hath diht us newe. c 1350 Will. Paleme 
151 Hire deth was nei3 di3t. 1*1400 Destr. TroygssB Myche 
dole is vs dight to-day. a 1450 Cent. Myst. 265 On of Jou is 
bezy my dethe here to dyth. 11475 Partenav 3144 Yff 
otwtxst his handis he hym haue mygnt, He wold make hym 
ende, And shameuous deth dight ! 

II. To compose, construct, make, do. 

+ 6. To compose (with words) ; to set down in 
writing. Obs. 

c 1000 ^ELpaic Life Oswold in Sweet A. S. Reader (1879) 
102 Nu cwacb sc haJ^a Beda, <5e 5as boc gedihte. c 1205 Lay. 
3150 He letten writen a writ & wel hit lette dihten. c 1275 
Ibid. 20669 Nis hit in none boke idiht pat euere her were 
soch fiht. c 1415 Hampole's Psalter ^!etr. Pref. 48 Whos 
wol it write, 1 rede hym rygth, wryte on warly lyne be lyne, 
And make no more ben here is dygth. a 1440 Sir Degrev. 
153 A lettre has he dygbt. 

1 7. To compose, pnt together, frame, construct, 
make. Obs. 

«ii75 Cot/. Horn. 233 He alle jesceop, and all dihte 
wiS-ute swince. c 1100 Trin. Coll. Horn. 2 s Ure fader in 
heuene feide be I ernes to ure licame . . and swo dt3eliche 
hit al dihte, bat on elche feinge is hem onsene. c 1205 Lay. 
23532 Walles heo gunnen nhten, ba jsetcn heo gunnen 
dihten. a 1300 Cursor M. 1665 (Cott.), A schippe bc-houes 
be to dight. Ibid. 12388 (Cott.) Plogh and haru cuth he 
dight c 1340 Ibid. 23216 (Trin.) No more ..ben peynted 
fire .. bat on a wal bi mon were dijt. £1400 Maundev. 
(1839) vi. 70 The place . . is fulle well dyghte of Marble. 
e 1420 Pailad. on Husb. \, 509 Nygh tht bestes dight A fire 
in colde. 1607 Schol. Disc. agst. A ntichr. 1. ii. 72 Hee dight 
himsclfe a triple crowne. 

f b. To perform, do. Obs. 

11205 Lay. 15513 Fulle preo nihten heore craftes heo 
dihten. £1460 Play Sacram. 849 Alas y* euer thys dede 
was dyg^ht. 1596 Spenser F. Q. v. ii. 18 Curst the hand 
which did that vengeance on him dight. 

III. To put in order, array, dress, direct, pre- 
pare, make ready, or proper. 

t 8. To put or place in order, to set in array, to 
array ; to arrange. Obs. 

ri2o5 Lay. 20563 Howel sculde dihten britti busend 
cnihten. Ibid. 27337 kas ferde wes al idiht, ba wes hit 
dai-liht. c 1330 K. Brunne Chron. (18x0) 2 A bede, bat ys 
to werre can dight. 1375 Barbour Bruce 11. 565 His men in 
by he gert be dycht. la 1500 Merline 1784 in Furniv. Percy 
Polio I. 477 All they can out ryde, & dighten them without 
fayle to glue Sir Vortiger battayle. [1821 Joanna Baillis 
met. Leg., Wallace Ixt, Were with their leader dight.] 

0. To equip, fit out, furnish {with what is needed). 

In later use bleeding with sense 10: which see as to the 
modern use of the pa. pole in romantic language. 

c 1205 Lay. 15104 A.lc scip he dihte mid breo hundred 
cni[h]ten. a 1300 Cursor M. 24807 (Edin.), Wit tresori his 
schip was diht. c 1730 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 617 
Do dight a schip wip sail & ore Ryght as bou a marchaund 
wore. 1460 Capgrave Chron. 33 Nyne hundred cartis dith 
with hokts of yrun. 1470-85 Malory Arthur 11. xv. He 
entryd in to n chambyr that was merueillously wel dyjte 
and rychely. 1555 Abp. Parrer Ps. Ii. 149 Wyth sacrifice 
of calfe and cow, they shall thyne aulters dyght. 1590 
Spenser F. Q. 1. iv. 6 The half.. With rich array and 
costly arras dight. 1805 Scorr Last Minstr. 1. vi, Why do 
these steeds stand ready dight? Ibid.v.xxvli, In Sir William's 
armour dight, Stolen by his Page, while slept the knight. 

t b. With inverse constr. : To fit (some equip- 
ment) to or upon, (Cf. 10 b.) Obs. or arch. 

ri475 RaufCoil^ear6yy With Dosouris to tbe duris dicht, 
1871 P. H. Wadohll Ps. xlv. 3 Dicht yer swurd ontil yer 
thie. 

10. To clothe, dress, array, deck, adorn (Jit. and 
fig*)* t To dight naked, to undress, strip. 

In this sense the pa.pple. dight is used by Sir Walter 
Scott, and in later poetic and romantic language : it appears 
to he often taken as an archaic form of decked. 

<ri20o Trin. Coll. Horn. 87. Clensed of fule sinnes, and 
diht mid loSlesnesse. a 1300 Cursor M. 24552 <Edin.) f pan 
nicodem. . Wit Iosep nam pat com to diht. c 1330 King of 
Tars 848 The soudan dihte him naked anon, c 1340 Cursor 
Al. 2249 (Fairf.), pai dight ham in pat tide wib hors skynnys 
and camel hide. 1388 Wyclip Isa. xl. 19 A worchere in 
siluer schal di^te it with platis of siluer. a 1450 Knt. de 
la Tour (1868) 69 The thinge that she dite so her selff with. 
1530 Palsgr. 516/1 A foule woman rycbly dyght semeth 
fayre by candell lyght. 1579 SpRNSsa Shtph. Cal Jan. 22 
Thy sommer prowde with Daffadillits dight. 1596 ~ F. Q. 

Vol. Ill; * 
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iv. x. 38 Damzels in soft linnen dight. 1600 Holland Livy 
11. vi. 48 Dight [decoratus] in our roiall ensignes and oma. 
ments. 163a Milton V 'Allegro The clouds in thousand 
liveries dight. 163a — Penseroso 159 Storied windows richly 
dight Casting a dim religious light. 1632 Massingkx & 
Field Fatal Dowry iy. i. To see a young, fair, handsome 
beauty unhandsomely dighted and incongruently accoutred. 
1663 Hutler Uud. 1. iiL 928 Just so the proud insulting 
Lass Array'd and dighted Hudibras. 1808 Scott Marm. 
vi. Introd. iii, But, 01 what maskers richly dight. 1817 
Wordsw. Vernal Ode i, All the fields with freshest green 
were dight. a 1845 Bariiam Ingol. Lcg. % Wedding-day \ 
There stand the village maids dight in white. 1887 Bo wen 
Virg. j/Eneid ttt. 517 Orion, in golden panoply dight. 

b. Wtth inverse constr. : To put on (armour, 
apparel, etc.). (A Spenserian use.) 

1590 Spenser F. Q. i. viL 8 Ere he could his armour on 
him dight. 1590 — Muiopotmos 01 His shinie wings . . he 
did about him dight. 1591 — m. Hubberd 1279 Tho on 
his head his dreadful! hat he dight. 1654 Gayton Pleas. 
Notes 11. vi. 59 She straightway dight her robes. 

t c. To dress (a wound) ; to attend to as a 
surgeon or ' leech \ Obs. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 14064 (Fairf.), Ho hir oynement me bo« 
& di3t bar-wib my fote & shank. 1464 Mann. $ Housen. 
Exp, 246 To Vvatkyn the Kynggys horseleche, ffor dytynge 
my mastery s horsses iij.s. nij.d. 1467 Ibid. 423 My wyfle 
payd to a schorgon, fore dytenge of heme wane he was 
horte, xij.d. c 1500 Stir. Keniedies in Halliwell Nugae 
Poet. 64 My . . woundys . . bene . . depe . . Her smertyng 
wylle nat sufTre me to slepe, Tylle a leche with dewte 
have theme dyght. 1*33 Bellenden Livy tt. (1822) 136 
He deceissit sone eftir that his wound wes dicht. 
d. ironically. To dirty, befoul, dial. 

1632 MARMtoN Holland's Leaguer 1. u, Straight we shall 
fall Into a lake that will foully dight us. 1674 Ray N. C. 
Words 14 To Dight : Cheshire to foule or dirty one. 1869 
Lonsdale Gloss., Deet, to dirty. 1877 N. W. Line. Gloss. 
s.v.,Thy ban's is strange an' dighted up wi' dirt. 

1 11. To make ready, get ready (a person) : 
chiefly rejl. lo make oneself ready, prepare, set, or 
address oneself {to do something). Obs. 

c 1205 Lay. 12429 SeoSSe heo heom dihten to bi.witen ba 
dich mid cnihten. a 1300 Cursor M. 11 179 (CottA Ioseph 
dight him for to ga To bethleem. 1375 Cantic. de Creatioue 
in Auglia I. 303 etc., Eue di^te here to childyng. f 1400 
Destr. Troy $636 The dethe of bat Duke he dight hym to 
venge. c 1425 Seven Sag. (P.) 289 Lat dyght messangers jare 
Aftir hym for to fare, a 1550 Christis Kirke Gr. ii, To dans 
thir clamys His thame dicht. ? 1591 Ctess Pembroke Dole- 
full Lay Clorinda 105 in Spenser Astroph., Full many other 
moe . . 'Gan dight themselves t' express their inward woe 
With doleful lays. 1596 Spenser F. Q. vi. ii. 18 He. .straight 
bids him dight Himself to yeeld his Love. 

1 12. rejl. To direct oneself or one's way ; to 
make one's way, repair, go. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1055 1 (Gott.>, Quen bis angel away was 
diht, Tua men ber cam were clad in quiht. c 1330 R. 
Brunne Chron. (1810) 113 Siben [he] dight him to Scotland. 
c 1386 Chaucer Monk's Prol. 26 And out at dore anon 
I moot me dighte. 1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy iv. xxix, To- 
wards Troye your way was not dyght. e 1450 St. Cuthbert 
(Surtees) 788 To be currok bai bairn dyght. 1596 Spenser 
F. Q. iv. l 16 They both uprose and to their waies them 
dight. Ibid, y. iv. 43 She fiercely towards him her self gan 
dight. 

fl3. trans. To direct, address, proffer, offer. 
Obs. rare. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 13990 (Cott.) Ful fair seruis symon him 
dight, Als was to suifk a lauerding right. 1393 Gower 
Conf. II. 173 Goddes..To whom ful great honour they 
dighten. 1568 T. Howell Arb. A mi tic (1879) 46 Hir 
wylling helpe she dightes. 

14. To prepare, make ready for use or for a 
purpose ; a. in general sense. (Revived in poetic 
and romantic use.) 

a 132$ Prose Psalter Song of Simeon, For myn e^en 
seicn byn belbe, J>e which bou dieted to-fore be face of alle 
folkes. ^1340 Cursor M. 13767 (Fairf.), per-in was angels 
wont to lht and bat ilk water di3t. ^1400 Rom. Rose 4240 
A nyght His instrumentis wolde he dight, For to blowe 
& make sowne. c 1420 Pailad. on Husb. 1. 1123 Grounden 
shelles dight With flour of lyme. ^1440 Fromp. Parv. 
123/2 Dyhtyn', paro, preparo. 1476 Plumpton Corr. 36 
As for the cloth of my ladies, Hen. Cloughe putt it to a 
shereman to dight. 1520 Lane. Wills II. n My yame y* 
is sponne, to dyght it and make in cloth. 1590 Spenser 
F. Q. 11. xi. a Alma, .to her guestes doth bounteous banket 
dight. 1596 Dalrvmple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1. 94 Thay 
take the hail meklewame of ane slain ox, thay tume and 
dicht ir, thay fill it partlie with water partlie with flesche. 
1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 127 And gif they dicht, or prepaxr 
the flesh not well, they sail restore the skaith to the awner 
of the beast. 1613 Beaum. & Fu Coxcomb iv. iii, Have a 
care you dight things handsomely. 1821 Joanna Baillie 
Met. Leg., Elder free xxv, To dight him for earth or 
heaven. 1872 B. Taylor Faust (1875) II. v. t. 272 Haste 
and let the meal be dighted 'Neath the garden's blooming 
trees. 1887 Morris Odyss. iv. 768 This Queen of tbe many 
wooers dights the wedding for us then. 

In specific senses : fb. To prepare, make ready 
(food, a meal); to cook; to prepare or mtx (a 
potion or medicine). Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 24398 (Cott.) pai did him dight a bitter 
drink, . . of gall of aissil graid. e 1320 R. Brunne Medit. 49 
pe soper was dy*t as y nerd sey. c 1400 Maunoev. (Roxb.) 
xiv. 64 For bat hale lytill wode, pai dight baire mete 
with dung of bestez dried at be sonne. 14.. NobU Bk. 
Cookry (NBpier 1882) 96 To dight a pik in sauce. 1459 
Corpus ChAstiColl Contract in Willis & Clark Cambridge 
(1886) I. 259 His mete to be dyght in the kechyn at there 
costis. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 68/1 She slewe a paske 
lambe . . and dighted nnd sette it to fore hym. 1535 Coyer- 
dale Gen. xxv. 29 And Jacob dight a meace of meate. — 
1 Etdras i, 12 As for the thank oflferinges & the other, they 



DIGHTER. 

dight them in kettels ft pottes. 1561 Hollyblsm Itont. 
Apoth. 20 Chap it smal and dight it lvke a thycke potage. 
a 1569 Kincesmyll Godly Advise (1580) a The fine cooke 
men dight the rude morsell with some conceite of their 
cunning. 1721 Kelly Sc. Prov. 12 (Ja^) A friend'* dinoer 
is soon dight. 

c. To repair, pot to rights, put in order (what 
is out of order). Now dial, 

a 1300 Cursor M. 19755 (Cott) ' Rise', he said, 'bi bedd 
bou dight '. c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 2570 With in thre 
days all hale dyght. 1580 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 121 hem 
paid to Thomas Sim for dighting the leads, iiij d. (1877 
N. W. Line. Glass., Dight «/, to repair, put in order. 1 1 
mun hev these yates an stowps dighted up afore th' steward 
comes '.1 

d. To polish or hnrnish up so as to fit for use; 
to cleanse from rust, or the like. Obs. or dial. 

a 1400 Chaucer Rom. Rose 941 Arowis . . shaven wel and 
dight. e i<oo Debate Carp. Tools, Halliwell Nugae Poet. 
15, I schalle rube, with all my myght, My maytter tolys for 
to dyght. 1513 Douglas JEneis vttt. vii. 133 Ane part 
polys t , burnyst weill and dycht. 1532-33 Christ's Coll. A udit- 
Bk. in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886I II. 206 Item payd 
. . for dyghtyng the egle and candylfstykkes x*. 1535 Cover- 
dale Baruch vi. 22 Excepte some body dight off their rust, 
they wil geue no shyne. 1536 Kellenoen Cron. Scot. (1821) 
I. Proheme p. xii, And dois the saule fra alt corruption dicht. 
a 1605 Montgomerie Misc. Poems xli. 34 All curageous 
knichlis Againis the day dichtisThe breist plate that bright 
is To feght with thair fone. 1674-91 Ray N. C. Words 140 
To Deegh t , Extergere { mundane, a 1 774 Fercusson Poems 
(1789) II. 69 (Jam.), Wt mason's chissel dichted neat. 1815- 
80 Jamieson s. v., The act of smoothing a piece of wood by 
means of a plane is called ' dichting a deal \ 

e. To winnow, so as to separate the clean corn 
from the chaff and other refase. Sc. and ttorih. dial. 

cxdxx Chatman Iliad v. 498 And as, in sacred floors of 
bams, upon corn-winnowers flies The chaff, driven with an 
opposite wind, when yellow Ceres dites. 1618 — Hesiod it. 
343 To dight the sacred gift of Ceres' hand. In some place 
windy, on a well-plan'd floor. 1619 Naworth Househ. Bks. 
91 For threshing and dighting v bushclls and a peck of 
wheat. 1786 Burns Addr. Unco Guid, heading, The cleanest 
corn that e'er was dight May Kae some pyles o' caff in. 
1801 Jo. Hogg Poems 104 (lam.) That it was lawful, just, 
an* right Wi' windasses folk's corn to dight. 1808 R. 
Anderson Cumberld. Ball. 72 I'll ax his wark, an mock 
the byres, Or deet, an thresh the cwom. 1816 Scott Old 
Mori, vii, A new.fangled machine for dighting the corn frae 
the chaff. 1878 Cumbld. Gloss. Deet, deeghl, to winnow or 
dress corn. Mod. Sc. (Roxb.) Dich tin* in the bam wi' the 
windasses is a dusty job. 

f. To wipe clean or dry. Sc. and north Eng. 
dial 

1681 Colvil Whigs Supplic. (1751) 120 With his hanker* 
chief he dights off 1 ears from his eyes. 1724 Ramsay Tea-t. 
Misc. (1733) I. 8 lie dighted his gab, and he pri'd her mou\ 
1728 — Anacreontic on Love 21, I . . Dighted his face, his 
handles thow'd, a 1803 Douglas Trag. viii. in Child Bai' 
tads (1882) 1. 101/1 She's tacn out her handkerchief .. And 
aye she dighted her father's bloody wounds. 1816 Scott. 
Old Mort. xl, Morton, .underwent a rebuke for not ' dight- 
ing his shune 1830 Galt La-writ T. vii. iii. (1849) 327 She 
may dight her neb and flee up. 1878 Cumbld. Gloss., Deet, 
deeght, to wipe or make clean. 189a Northumbld. Gloss. 
Mod. Sc. Dicht the table before you set anything on it. 
Take a cloth and dicht it up. 

tl5. To 'dress* in hushandry (vines, land, etc); 
to cultivate, till, or attend to (plants, crops, etc.). 

c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxiL 103 pe whilk telez be land 
and dightex vynes. c 1420 Pailad. on Husb. n. 81 Yf the 
vyne is dight with mannes bond. 1496 Dives $ Paup. (W. 
de W.) in. xiv. 149/2 Yf com or grasse be in the felde & 
sholde be lorne but it were dyght & gadred, it is lefull in 
the holy dayes to saue it. 1532 Hervet Xenophon's Househ. 
(1768) 78 The ground that is well tylled and dyght, wyll 
coste moche more money. 1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 46 It 
groweth in waterie places and those softlye dighted and 
banked about. 

H16. To lift, raise. (An erroneous use by 
Spenser.) 

1590 Spenser F. Q. 1. viii 18 With which his hideous club 
aloft he dights. 

Hence t Dight, digrhted, ///. a. Obs. 

142a tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 165 Put ber ynne 
of be forsayd dightyd hony thre Rotes. 1535 Cover- 
dale yer. xxxvii. 21 To be geuen him a cake of bred, and 
els no dighte meate. 1569 Wills $ Inv. N. C. (Surtees 
1835) 310 Eight dight calffe skinnes v*. 

Dight, sb. dial. In Sc. dicht. [f. Dight v.] 
A wipe, a rub in order to clean or dry: see 
Dight v. 

1887 in Donaldson Su/pl. Jamieson. 1889 J. M. Barrie 
Window in Thrums m, * For mercy's sake, mother \ said 
Leeby, * gie yer face a dicht, an' put on a clean mutch *. 
b. (See qaot.) 

1890 Glouc. Gloss., Dight, *a dight of a body', a proud 
thing : of a woman. 

t Dight, adv. Obs. rare. Properly, fitly. 

a 1800 Lord Randal 66 (Child Ballads 1864 II. 25) The 
birdie sat on the crap o* a tree, And 1 wat it sang fu' dight. 

Dighter (dai-Uj). Obs. exc. dial. [OE. dihtere, 
f. dihtan to dictate, etc : see Dioht. Conesp. to 
MUG. tihtxre, tihtcr, writer, poet, Ger. dichter 
poet] One >vbo dights, in various senses of the 
verb : a. A composer, aatbor, director, ruler, pre- 
parer ; a winnower, b. A winnowing machine. 

a 1000 St. Guthlac Prol. (Goodw. 4) 1c write swa me 5a 
dihteras saedon 3e his lif..cuoon. c 1000 ^lfric Gloss, in 
Wr.-Wulcker 140/21 Commentator^ expositor, dihtere. 1340 
Ayenb. 100 Efterward rebbe bet he ys uader, he is di}ter« 
and gouernour and porueyour to his mayne\ c i537 Thersytes 
in Haz! Dodtiey 1. 422 David Doughty, dighter of dates. 
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i<o8 Flohio, Prestatore, a prouider. a dighter, a vsurer. 
ciSn Chapman Iliad v. 499 The chaff .. Which all the 
diters' feet, legs, arms, their heads and shoulders whites. 
180s A. Scott Poems, Dighting of Barley 69 (Jam.) The 
floating atoms did appear, To dab the dighters aver. 189a 
Nprthumbld. Gloss,, Dighter, a winnower of corn. Also a 
winnowing machine. 

Dighting (dai tin), vbl. sb. [f. Dight z>.] 

1. The action of the verb Dight, in various 
senses: putting in order, arraying, dressing, pre- 
paring, repairing; winnowing (of corn); wiping. 

1340 Aycnb. 24 J>e di^tinge of his house. Ibid. 47 Leyedi 
of uaire d 13 tinge, c 1410 Love Bonavenl. Mirr. xv. (Gihbs 
MS.) 38 pere is no bodyly mete so lykynge to me as bat is 
of hyre dyghtynge. 1450 Churchiv.Acc, Walbersivick, Suf- 
folk (Nichols 1797) 188 For dityng of the # belles. 1458 
Ckurchw. Ace. St. Andrew's, Past Cheap in Brit. Mag. 
XXXI. 249 Item, paied to a laborer for dightyng of the 
Churehawe, iij d . 1464 Mann. $ Househ, Exp. Eng. 274 
To Wyllyam Hore for dytynge of a gowne of my fadyis, 
xxiij.d. 1535 Coveadale Ezek. xxi. 11 He hath put his 
swearde to y* dightinge. 1567 Maplet Gr. Forest Introd., 
Things ..of Natures tempering and dighting. 161 1 Flohio, 
AccSncio, a dighting, a making fit or readie. a 1774 Fer- 
gosson Farmer's Ingle Poems (1845) 35 When, .lusty lassies 
at the dightin tire. 

2. concr, (pi.) + a. That with which something 
is dighted ; fittings. 0b$. b. The winnowings or 
siftings of corn ; refuse in general, dial. 

1598 Flohio, Corridi, ornaments, equipage.. furnitures, or 
dightines. 1768 Ross Helenore 35 Had my father sought 
the warld round, Till he the very dightings o't had found. 
i8o8Jamieson s.v., i. Refuse, of whatever kind. 2. The 
refuse of corn, after sifting, given to horses or cattle. 

fDrghtly,^. Obs. [f. Dight ppl.a. + -ly 2 .] 
In a well-equipped manner, fitly. 

c 1633 T. Adams Pract. Whs. (1861) I. 27 {D.) Grounds full 
stocked, houses dightly furnished, purses ncbly stuffed. 

Digit (di-d^it), sb, [ad. L. digit-us finger.] 

1. One of the five terminal divisions of the hand 
or foot ; a finger or toe. a. In ordinary language, 
a finger. Now only Humorous or affected, 

1644 Bulwer Chirol. A iij b, Where every Digit dictates 
and doth reach Unto our sense a mouth-excelling speech. 
1677 W. Hubbard Narrative Poster. 10 They had dis- 
memhred one hand of all its digits. 1864 Sala in Daily 
Tel. 21 Nov., Why should they spoil their pretty digits with 
thimble and housewife? 
b. Zoo/, and Comp. Anat, (The proper term.) 

1802 Med. Jml. VIII. 283 We find among reptiles, all the 
combinations of digits, from five to one, taken between two 
pairs of hands or claws. 1854 Owen SkeLton in Circ, Sc. t 
Organ. Nat. I. 219 In the marine ehelonia the digits of both 
limbs are elongated. 1870 Rolleston Anim. Life 17 In 
the foot tbe fifth or outer digit is never present. 1881 
Mivart Cat 285 The special organ of touch is the skin, 
above all the skin of the muzzle, tongue, and digits. 

2. The breadth of a finger used as a measure ; 
a finger's breadth, three-quarters of an inch. Some- 
times used as=*an inch. 

_ The Roman digitus was ft of the foot (Pes) =0-728 of an 
inch, or 18-5 millimeters. 

a 1633 Austin Medit. (1635) 108 The Inch (or digit,) the 
Palme, the Foote . . are (all) Measures, which wee carry in 
our Bodie. 1635 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. t. viii. 195 A cubit 
contains, according to Heron, a Foot and halfe,or 24 Digits. 
1649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Hen. V, ccliv, 'Tis. .farre beyond 
our Skill To measure out by Digits, Harrie's fame. 1669 
Bovle Contn. New. Exp. n. (1682] 5 When ..the Mercury 
in < the Tube . . descends to the height of 29 Digits (1 take 
Digits for Inches throughout all this Tract). 1807 Robinson 
Archaeol. Grzca 111. xx. 321 A certain round plate three or 
four digits (or between two and three inches) thick. 1864 
H. Spencer Illustr. Univ. Progr, 161 The Egyptian cubit 
. .was divided into digits, which were finger-breadtbs. 

3. Arith. Each of the numerals below ten (ori- 
ginally counted on the fingers), expressed in the 
Arabic notation by one figure ; any of the nine, or 
(including the cipher, o) ten Arabic figures. 

[i3o8Trevisa Barth. DeP. P. xix. exxiii. (1495) 923 Eche 
symple nombre byneth ten is Digitus ; and ten is the fyrst 
Articuhis. ] c 1425 Craft Nombrynge (E. E. T. S.) 3 pere ben 
thre spices of nombur. Oone is a digit, Anober is an Artieul, 
& be tober a Composyt. 154a Recorde Gr. Artes (1575) 53 
A Digit is any number vnder 10. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. iv. iv. 186 On the left Thandl they accounted their 
digits and articulate numbers unto an hundred, on the right 
hand hundreds & thousands. 1674 Jeake Arith. (1696) 5 
Integers are . . divided into Digits, Articles, and mixt num- 
bers. 1788 Priestley Lect. Hist. v. xxxvi. 264 The nine 
digits in Arithmetic 1827 Hutton Course Math. I. 4 The 
Numbers in Arithmetic are expressed by the.. ten digits, or 
Arabic numeral figures. 1893 Sir R. Ball Story of Sun 56 
The seven . . may be in error by one or even two digits. 

attrib. 1613 Jackson Creed 1. 91 Three from foure, or 
one digite number from the next vnto it. 

4. Astron, The twelfth part of the diameter of 
the sun or moon ; used in expressing the magnitude 
of an eclipse. 

1591 Nashe Prognostication, Wheras the Sun is darkned 
but by digits, and that vpon y* south points. 1687 Dryden 
Hind Sf P. ii. 609 We.. Can calculate how long th* eclipse 
endur'd, Wbo interpos'd, what digits were obscur'd. 1706 
IIearne Collect. 2 May, Ye Sun.. was darkned 10 digits 4. 
1854 Moselev Astron. xlv. (ed. 4) 147 The usual method., 
is to divide the whole diameter of the disc into twelve equal 
parts called digits. 1879 Proctor Rough Ways (1880) 9 
The ring was about a digit in breadth. 

t 5. Geom, A degree of a circle, or of angular 
measure. Obs. rare. 

% i6$3 Gataker Vind. Attnot. Jer. 3s By their Calculation 
it was hut eleven digits, and one fourth, which 1 conceiv to 
be fifteen minutes, .a digit consisting of sixty minutes. 
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tDi'git, v. Obs. rare, [f. prec. sb. : cf. L. 
digito monstrare to point ont with the finger.] 
trans. To point at with the finger ; to point out, 
indicate. 

1627-77 Feltnam Resolves 1. xxviii. 48, I shall never care 
to be digited, with a That is he. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 107. 
2/2 A most Pathetic Emblem this, To Digit out the Surest 
Bliss. 

Digital (dt-d^ital), a, and sb. [ad. L. digitalis 
of or belonging to the finger, f. digit-us a finger, 
Digit. Cf. F. digital (1545 in Hatz.-Darm.)] 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to a finger, or to 
the fingers or digits. 

1656 Blount Glossogr,, Digital, pertaining to n finger. 
1783 Anat. Dial. v. (ed. 2) 285 At the ends of the fingers 
these digital arteries, .unite. 1802-25 Svp. Smith Ess. (ed. 
Beeton) 77 Here are 160 hours employed in the mere digital 
process of turning over leaves I 1840 G. Ellis Anat. 410 
The digital nerves of the superficial branch of the ulnar are 
two. i&ftAthenzum 30 May, A lady, with an unparalleled 
degree of digital dexterity. 

2. Resembling a digit or finger or the hollow im- 
pression made by one: applied in Anat. to various 
parts or organs. 

Digital cavity, the posterior corner of the lateral ventricle 
of the brain. Digital fossa, a pit-like depression on the 
thigh .bone, where five muscles are inserted ; see quot. 1855. 
Digital impressions : see quot. 1883. 

1831 R. Knox Cloguefs Anat. 428 The Digital Cavity or 
Posterior Horn is entirely lined by medullary substance. 
1855 H olden Hum. Osteol, (1878) 195 Behind the neck of 
the femur, and beneath the projecting angle of the trochanter 
major, is a deep excavation called the digital fossa. 1883 
Syd, Soc. Lex., Digital impressions, the grooves on the 
inner surface of the cranial bones which correspond to the 
convolutions of the brain ; so called from their shape. 

3. Having digits ; hence digital-footed. 

1833 Sir C. Bell Hand (1834) 98 There are some very rare 
instances of a horse having digital extremities. 1887 Sir S. 
Ferguson Ogham Itiscript. 148 The digital feet unite these 
. . examples with other symbolisms . . Here also are found 
digital-footed equine figures. 

B. sb. fl. - Digits. 3. Obs, 

C1430 Art Nombrynge (E. E. T. S.) 1 Another digitalle 
is a nombre with-in 10. 

2. A finger {humorous). 

1840 Erasers Mag. XXI. 160 To fling his broad plebeian 
paws and right cannie digitals around Sir Robert Peel. 
1840 Ibid. XXII. 397 Hundreds of thousands vanish at the 
touch of royal digitals. 1858 Lvtton What will he do iv. 
ix. Who wear, .paste rings upon unwashed digitals.^ 

3. A key played with the finger in a musical in- 
strument, as a piano or organ. 

1878 W. H. Stone Set. Basis Music v. 62 Colin Brown*s 
Natural Fingerboard . .The digitals consist of three separate 
sets . . The first, second, fourth, and fifth tones of the scale 
are played by the white digitals. 

Digita-lia, Chem. : see Digitalin. 

Digit alic (did^itarlik), a, [f. Digital-is + 
-ic] Of or pertaining to digitalis ; in digitalic 
acid, an acid obtained from the leaves of the fox- 
glove, crystallizing in white acicular prisms. 

1858 Hogg Veg. Kingd. cxlv. 566 M. Morin, of Geneva, 
has also discovered in the leaves [of the Fox-glove] two 
acids; one fixed, which he calls digitalic acid, the other 
volatile, and called antirrhinic acid. 1863-72 Watts Diet. 
Chem. II. 328 Digitalic acid crystallises in needles. 

Digitaliform (-tavlityim), a. Bot. [f. L. 
digitalis (see below) + -FOKii.] Of the form of the 
corolla of the fox-glove, Mike campanulate, but 
longer and irregular \ 

1859 C. Dresser Rudim. Bot. 313 Digitaliform . . when a 
corolla which is somewhat campanulate is contracted near 
the hase, and has one oblique limb. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex. t 
Digitaliform, finger- or glove-shaped. 

Digitalin (di-d^italin). Chem, [f. Digital-is 
+ -in.] The substance or substances extracted from 
the leaves of the fox-glove, as its active principle. 

Originally supposed to be an alkaloid, and hence named 
digitalia, dig it aline, but now known not to contain nitro- 
gen. There is reason to think, however, that different bodies 
are included under the name. 

1837 Penny Cycl, VIII. 496/1 An extractive substance., 
to which the name of Digitaline has been given. [Ibid. 495 
Digitalia, a vegetable alkali procured from the . . foxglove. 
1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 283 Digital ina has 
not yet been obtained in an isolated state. 1 187a Watts 
Diet Chem. VI. 545 The more soluble (so-called German) 
digitalin is obtained from the seeds, the less soluble or 
crystallised variety from the leaves of the foxglove. 1875 
H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 134 Crystallizable digitalin 
occurs in.. needle-shaped crystals, and possesses an intense 
and persistent hitter taste. 1881 Standard 30 Dec 2/5 He 
asked for five grains of pure digitalin, the active principle 
of foxglove. 

Hence Digitaliiiic (-lrnik) a,, in Digitalinic 
acid, * an acid obtained by boiling insoluble digi- 
talin with soda ' (Syd, Soc, Lex,), 

Ij Digitalis (did^it^lis). [mod.L., from L. 
digitalis of or pertaining to the fingers ; the plant 
was so named by Fuchs 1542, in allusion to the 
German name Fingerhut, i.e. thimble.] 

1. Bot. A genus of plants of the N.O. Scrophu- 
tariacese, including the foxglove (D. purpurea). 

Turneb Herbal hl 16 It is named of some in Latine, 
Digitalis.] 1664 Evelvn Kal. Hort. (1720) 200 Sow divers 
Annuals, .as double Marigold, Digitalis, Delphinium. 1791 
E. Darwin Bot. Gard. (1799) II. 108 Assumes bright Digi- 
talis' dress and air. 
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ailrib. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex. s. v. Digitalis tinclura, 
Five parts of pounded digitalis leaves. 

2. A medicine prepared from the fox-glove. 

1799 Med. Jml. I. 57 A frequent cause of the failure of 
digitalis may be attributed to the careless mode of preparing 
it for use. 1800 Ibid. IV. 532 He has taken the tincture of 
Digitalis. 1837 Penny Cycl. VII 1. 496 Digitalis has the 
power of reducing in a remarkable degree the heart's action. 

Digitally (di-d^itali), adv. [f. Digital a. + 
-ly By means of or with respect to the fingers. 

1832 Eraser's Mag. V. 432 The present paper . . is not by 
the same hand that indited the other. We hav - had nothing 
to do, digitally speaking, with either. 1845 Ford Hand- 
bk. Spain 83 Ihe ancient contemptuous 4 fig of Spain ' . . is 
digitally represented by inserting the head of the thumb 
between the fore and middle fingers. 

t Di'gitary, a. Obs. [f7L. digit-us Digit : see 
,-AR v.] Of or pertaining to the fingers. 

1767 A. Campbell Lexiph. (1774) 38 A pruriginous. .erup- 
tion of pustules in the digitary interstices. 

Digitate (di-d^itlt), a. (sb.) [ad. L. digitat-us 
having fingers or toes, t digit-us finger.] 

1. Zool, Of quadrupeds: Having separate or 
divided digits or toes. 

1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. $ Min. Introd., Solipeds and 
bisulcs usually being greater than the digitate. 1835-6 Todd 
Cycl. Anat. I. 470/2 Ihe characters of the Carnivora as dis- 
tinct from the rest of the digitate animals. 

2. Divided into parts resembling fingers : spec. 
a. Bot, Of leaves, etc. : Having deep radiating 
divisions ; now usually applied to compound leaves 
consisting of a number of leaflets all springing from 
one point, as in the horse-chestnut. (Hence in 
Comb., as digitate-pinnate,) b. Zool, Having, or 
consisting of, finger-like processes or divisions. 

1788 J. Lee Introd. Bot, in. vi. (ed. 4) 201 The Folioles of 
which tbe digitate Leaf consists. 1828 Stark Elem. Nat, 
Hist. II. 373 Wings, .cleft or digitate. 1870 Hooker Stud. 
Flora 423 Spikes digitate, spikelets minute— Cynodon. 1880 
GflAV Struct, Bot. i\L § 4. 101 Palmate or Digitate Leaves., 
in which the leaflets all stand on the summit of the petiole, 
t B. as sb. A digitate quadruped (see A. 1). Obs. 

1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. $ Min. Introd., Oviparous digi- 
tates, having diverse toes, and bringing forth eggs. 

Digitate (di-d^it^t), v. [L L. digit-tts + -ATE 3 ; 
cf. Digit v.] 

f 1. trans. To point at with the finger ; fig, to 
point out, indicate. Obs, rare. 

1658 J. Robinson Eudoxa viii. 46 The supine resting on 
Water onely by retention of Air. .doth digitate a reason. 

2. inlr. To become divided into nnger-like parts. 
1796 Steoman Surinam II. xix. 68 These again diverge 

or digitate in long broad leaves. 1840 G. Ellis Anat. 39 
Processes of it. .cross or digitate with the white bundles. 

3. trans. To express with the fingers, (nonce-use,) 
1823 New Monthly Mag. VII. 498 They talk with their 

fingers and digitate quotations from Shakspeare. 

Digitated (di-d^it^ted), a. [f. h. digitdt-us 
Digitate a. + -ed.] 

1. Zool, and Bot, = Digitate a, 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. vl 298 Animals multi- 
fidous, or such as are digitated or have severall divisions in 



their feete. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Leaf, Digi- 
tated Leaf, expresses a compound one, formed of a number 
of simple foliola, placed regularly on a common petiole. 



1830-^47 Todd Cycl. Atiat. 111. 05/2 The structure alluded 
to is a digitated extension of the whole substance of the 
upper part of the iris. 1840 F. D. Bennett Whaling Voy. 
1 1. 146 The bones of the arms coincide with those of digitated 
quadrupeds. 184$ Dahwin Voy. Nat. xviii. (1879) 403 The 
bread-fruit, conspicuous from its. .deeply digitated leaf. 

2. Having divisions for the toes. 

1882 Times 27 Mar. 6 Digitated stockings for pedestrians. 
1882 Standard 19 Sept. 5/1 Digitated socks. 

Digit at ely (di-d^it^tli), adv. [f. Digitate a. 
+ -ly 2 .] In a digitate manner. 

1846 Dana Zoofh. (1848) 619 Branches compressed, digi- 
tately subdivided. 188a Baker in Jml. Bot. XI. 70 The 
leaves are simple or digitately trifoliolate. 

Digitation (did^it^i jan). [f. Digitate v. or 
a. : see -ation. Cf. F. digitation Cotgr.] 

+ 1. 'A touching, or pointing, with the finger. Obs. 

1658 Phillips Digitation, a pointing with the fingers. 
1688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 387/1 Digitation. .is a bare or 
simple touching of a thing. 1 721-1800 in Bailey. 

2. The condition of being digitate ; division into 
fingers or finger-like processes. 

[1656 Blount Glossogr., Digitation, the form of the fingers 
of both hands joy ned together, or the manner of their so joyn- 
ing. Cotgr. 1721-1800 m Bailey]. 1847 Craig, Digitation, 
division into fingers, or finger-like processes, as exhibited 
by several of the muscles, .in their coalescence on the ribs. 

3. coticr, (Zool, and Bot.) One of a number of 
finger-like processes or digitate divisions. 

1709 Blair in Phil. Trans. XXVI 1. 114 Where the Liga- 
ments cease, they become . . at their upper extremities half 
round, and sometimes form'd into Digital ions. 1802 B ingle v 
Anim. Biog. (1813) I. 17 Sometimes, as in the Bats, the 
digitations of the anterior feet are greatly elongated. 1837 
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dictations. 

Digitato- (didsitei'to), comb, form of Digitate 
a. ; in Digitato-palmate a., shaped like a hand 
with finger-like divisions; Digitato-pinnate a. t 
Bot. having finger-like divisions bearing pinnate 
leaflets. 

2846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 527 Apex often digitato-palmate. 
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Digiti- (di*da;lti), combining form of L. digitus 
finger (see Digit sb.). Di-gitiform a., fingcr-likc, 
digitate. Dtgitine'rvate, Di gitine rved, Di- 
gitlne'rvous adjs. t Bot., having the ribs of the 
leaf radiating from the top of the leaf-stalk. Di:- 
gitlpa'rtite, Dfcgitipi'nnate adjs. (sec quot.). 

1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 433 The bra rich lets above nearly 
simple, digitiform. 1819-53 Todd Cycl. Anai. IV. zai8/i 
The mouth, .is surrounded by six little digitiform processes. 
1866 Treas. Bot., Digitincrved, when the ribs of a leaf 
radiate from the top of the petiole. 1870 Bentlev Sot. 156 
When there are more than 5 lobes of a similar character, it 
is sometimes termed digit ipartite. 1883 Syd. Soc, Lex., 
Digit inervate, Digit i nervous, /did., Digilipmnate, term ap- 
plied to leaves the petiole of which terminates in secondary 
petioles bearing leaflets, either pinnate or digitate, forming 
doubly compound leaves. 

Digitigrade (di-d^iligr^d), a. and sb. Zool. 
[a. *. digitigrade, in mod.L. digitigrada (Cnvier 
1817), f. L. digit-us (Digit) + -gradus, going, 
walking.] 

A. adj. Walking on the toes ; spec, in Zool. he- 
longing to the tribe Digitigrada of Carnivora (in 
Cuvier s classification) ; also said of the feet, or 
walk, of such an animal. (Opp. to Plantigrade.) 

1833 Penny CycL I. 4 The legs also are completely digits 
grade ; that is to say, the heel is elevated, and does not 
come into contact with the surface . . Digitigrade animals, 
which tread only upon the toes . . have much longer legs 
than plantigrade animals. 1839-47 Todo CycL Anai. III. 

. l F c fc a<hcred t«be traverse the surface of the earth 
as digitigrade bipeds. 1881 Mivart Cat 129 The cat's mode 
of progression is spoken of as digitigrade. 

B. sb. A digitigrade animal. (Chiefly in pi.) 
1835 Kiaav Hob. 4 Inst. Anim. II. xvii. aia Digitigrades 

. .consist of the feline, canine, and several other tribes. 1845 
WiiEwaLL Indie Creator 41 Some of the orders of qua<£ 
rupeds, namely the rodents, ruminants, digitigrades. 

Hence Digitigra:dism f digitigrade condition. 

1887 E. D. Cope Origin 0/ Fit tat 376 The groove of the 
astragalus deepens coincidently with the increase of digiti- 
gradism. 

Di'gitin. Chcm. [f. Digitalis + -in : differen- 
tiated from digitalin.} A crystalline substance 
obtained from digitalis. 

1879 Watts Diet. Chcm. yd Suppl. 647 A precipate is ob- 
tained consisting of digitalin and digitin. 

Digitize (di-d^itoiz), v. rare. [f. Digit + -izb.] 
trans. To manipulate or treat in some way with 
the fingers : to finger ; to point at or count with 
the fingers. Hence Di gitizer. 

a 1704 T. Brown Wks. (1760) Ii. 211 (D.), None but the 
devii t besides yourself, could have digitiz'd a pen after so 
scurrilous a manner. 1730-* Bailev (folio), Digitize, to 
point to with the finger. 1767 G. Canning Poems Pref. 3 
Your mere mechanical Digitizers of verses. 1823 Hone 
M> st ' *66 The sempstresses, who were very nicely 
digitising and pleating turnovers. 

Digito-, shortened from digitalis : the basis of 
the names of a series of chemical substances de- 
rived from digitalis or fox-glove : see quots. 

1863-7. Watts Diet. Chem. II. 330 Digitolcic acid, a kind 
of fatty acid contained in the leaves of Lh'gitalis purpurea. 
187s H. G. Wood Therap. (1879) 135 Digitonin is asserted 
10 L orm _ of the . ■ohble digitalin of commerce, and 

to be the same as saponin, the active principle of soap-bark. 
1881 Syd. Soc. Lex., Digito'genin, a crystalhsable substance, 
V;? . ain . " y actIon of dilute acids on Digitoresin. 
Dtgito'lcin, a fat obtained from digitalis leaves. It is a 
combination of glycerin with digitolcic acid. Digito'nin, a 
white amorphous substance . . is said to form a large part of 
the soluble digitalis of commerce. Digito'xin. .is highly 
poisonous. It forms colourless crystals. Digitores'in, ob- 
tained, along with glucose and Digitonein, on boiling Digi- 
tonin with dilute acids. 

t Digla-diate, v. Obs. [ad. L. digladiari i. 
di-, dis- asunder, in different directions + gladius a 
sword : cf. gladiator.] inlr. To 1 cross swords * ; 
to contend, dispute. 

a 1056 Hales Gold. Rem. (16*88) 56 Mutual Pasquils and 
Satyrs against each others lives, wherein digladiating like 
Eschines and Demosthenes, they reciprocally lay open each 
others filthiness to the yiew and scorn of the world. 

Digladiation (daiglaedi^Jan). Now rare or 
arch. Also7de-. [noun of action f. L. digladiari : 
see Digladiate.] 

1. Fighting or fencing with swords; hand-to-hand 
fight. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Pocsic I. xvii. (Arb.) 53 In those 
great Amphitheatres were exhibited all manner of other 
shewes . . as their fence playes, or digladiations of naked 
men. 1650 R. Stapyltoh Slrada's Low C. Warres ix. 44 
margin, His Digladiations in the night time. 1715 tr. 
Panarollus' Reruns Mem. II. xx. 393 This manner of Di- 
gladiation was very ancient J such was the Skirmish we read 
of in the poet Horace. 

2. fig. Strife or bickering of words j wrangling, 
contention, disputation. 

159° R. Bruce Stmt. i. Bijb, Gif they had keeped the 
Apostles words, .all this digladiatioun, strife and contention 
appearandly had not fallen out. a 1619 FoTHERav At Acorn. 
t* v. 8 3 (1622) 34 Their contentions and digladiations grew 
to J* so notorious, as made them nil ridiculous. 169a 
J. EnwARDS Remarkable Texts 211 A Christian, whose 
religion forbids all foolish bickerings and degladiations 
about mean and inconsiderable matters. 1819 M«Cris 
Melvtlle II. xi. 304 Scholastic wrangling and digladia- 
JJP 1 )* '879 M» Pattison Milton ix. 107 In these literary 
digladiations readers are always ready to side with a new 
writer. 
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Digla'diator. Obs. or arch, [agent-n. f. L. 
dtgladidrt i on analogy of Gladiatob.] A com- 
batant ; one who contends or disputes. 

1803 Monthly Mag. XVI. 225 Those polemical digladi. 
•tors, who . . divided and convulsed all literary institu- 
tions. 

Diglot, diglott (dai'gtyt), a. and sb. [ad. Gr. 
5<7AcvTT-oy speaking two languages, f. 5i-,J«r- twice 
+ 7AWTTC1, Atlic for y\w<s0a t tongne, language.] 
Using or containing two languages, bilingual ; ex- 
pressed or written in two languages ; also as sb. 
A diglot book or version (cf. polyglot). So Di- 
grlo-ttio a. (in quot., Speaking two languages); 
Digiottism, the use of two languages, or of words 
derived from two languages. 

1863 in Smith's Diet. Bible III. 1557 The conquests of 
Alexander and of Rome had made men diglottic to an 
extent which has no parallel in history. 1871 Ear Lit Philol. 
Eng. Tongue § 78 Words run much in couples, the one 
being English the other French .. In the following . . there 
are two of these diglottisms in a single line. 4 Trouthe and 
honour, fredom and curteisye*. 1885 Rept. Brit. <fr For. 
Bible Soc. App. B 361 The other edition [of the Breton 
N. T.l is in diglot form with the Revised Ostervald New 
Testament. 1890 Academy 8 Nov. 424/1 Of the Bibles, &c, 
printed in more than one language . . there are 21 English 
'di-glotts', 22 French, and 6 German. 

Diglute, obs. f. Deglute, to swallow. 
Diglyce'ric, -glyceride, -glycerol, -gly- 
ccllic, Chem. : see Di-2 2 d, and Glyceric, etc. 

1873 E<nvnes y Chem. (ed. 11) 626 Diglyceric acid has not 
been actually obtained. Ibid. 706 Digfycollic Acid is also 
called ParamalicAcid. 1881 Nature XXIII. 245 Digly- 
collic acid .. obtained by the action of sodium hydrate on 
diglycollamic acid. 

Diglyph (darglif). Arch. [mod. ad. Gr. 
yXixp-os doubly indented, f. twice + yXwpuv to 
carve; cf. F. diglyphe (Littr£).] An ornament 
consisting of a projecting face or tablet with two 
vertical grooves or channels. (Cf. Triglyph.) 

?7*7-S* CiiAMaEss CycL. Diglyph, a kind of imperfect 
triglyph, console, or the like, with only two chanels, or 
engravings, instead of three. 1823 P. Nicholson Pract. 
Build. 584 Diglyph, a tablet with two engravings or 
channels. 1854 £• Warren tr. De Sauteys Round 
Dead Sea II. 254 These metopes are divided from each 
other by triglyphs, which may be called more correctly 
diglyphs, as they only bear two flutes and two drops. 

tBignation (dign^ Jan). Obs. [a. OF. d^" 
tialion, -acion, ad. L. digtidlidn-cm, n. of action f. 
digndre, -ari to think worthy, deign.] 

The action of deeming or treating any one as 
worthy, the conferring of dignity or honour ; favour 
shown or honour conferred ; condescension: chiefly 
said of the gracious action of a superior. 

c 1450 tr. De Imitatione 111. liv, For bou takist not bis wib 
bin ovne bou3t . . but onely by dignacion of be most hie 
grace, & of godty beholdyng. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de 
W. 1 531) aoz b, This werke is the effect e of his hye digna. 
cion, power and goodnes. 1649 J er. Taylor Gt. Exemp. u $ 2. 
22 S. Elizabeth . . wondering at the dignation and favour 
done to her. 1659 Hammond On Ps. vui. Paraphr. 44 The 
magnifying of God's wonderfull goodnesse . . and his dona- 
tions to mankind, a 1703 Burkitt On N. T. Rom. vi. zg 
The great dignation and gracious condescension of Christ. 
1737 Stack house Hist. Bible (1767) IV. yl v. 207 A great 
favour and dignation done her. 

T Digue, a. Obs. Also a. 4 dingne, dyngne, 
5 dign, dynge, 5-6 dygne, 6 Sc. ding, dyng. 
0. 4-5 deyn(e. [ME. digne, a. F. digne (nth 
c. in Hatz.-Darm.), early ad. L, digmis worthy. 
The form deyn might represent an OF. *dein, 
inherited form of digitus : but cf. Dain a.] 

1. Of high worth or desert ; worthy, honourable, 
excellent (in nature, station, or estimation ; cf. 
Dignity i, a). 

1197 R. Glouc (1724) 132 pe digne sege ywys..bat at 
London now ys. 1340 Ayenb. 109 p e bri uerste benes of be 
pater noster. . byeth be he^este and be dingneste. a 1400-50 
Alexander 882 Darius be deyne [DubL MS. digne] Empe- 
leure. Ibid. 1958, 1, sir Dan, be deyne [DubL MS. digne] 
and derfe Emperoure. c 1440 York Myst. xxviii. 1 Beholde 
my discipulis £at deyne is and dere. a 1450 Knt. de la Tour 
ii. 5 It is an higher and more digne thinge forto praise and 
thanke God. 1513 Douclas AVneis xm. ix. 67 Of conquer- 
ouris and soueran pryncis dyng [rime kyng], 1535 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. 1 1. 367 With diamontis ding, and margretis 
mony one. 1578 Ps. cvi in Scot. Poems 16th C. II. 107 
D eclair.. Thy nobill actes and digne remembrance. 

2. Worthy, deserving. Const of {to), or inf. 

<* '375 Joseph Arim. 252 Cum bou hider, losaphe ; \ox bou 
art Iugget clene, And art digne ber-to. c 1386 Chaucer 
Pars. T. F 715 Hem bat seuen chirches to bem bat ben not 
digne. c 1430 Lydc. Bochas iv. ix. (1544) 106 a, To write 
also hys triumphes digne of glorye. c 1450 Merlin 583 Ye 
be full digne to resceyve the ordre of chiualrie. a 1555 
Lvndesay Tragedie 86 In France.. I did Actis ding of 
Remembrance^ 1643 P«ynne Open. Gt. Seale 6 The state 
of the Church is come unto this, tkat she is not digne to be 
governed But of ill Bishops. 

3. Befitting, becoming, appropriate, fit. Const. 
to y unto, of, for. 

c 1385 CHAucEa L. G. W. 1738 Lucretta, Hyre cuntin- 
aunce is to here herte digne. c 1386 — Man of Law's T. 
680 O Domegyld, 1 haue non englisch digne Vnto by malice 
and by tyranoye. /1420 Pallad. on Husb. xi. 7 JLande 
lene, or fatte, or drie, is for it digne. 1504 Atkynson tr. 
De Imitatione iu. liv, Gyue dygne & moost large graces to 
the hye goodnes of god. 1549 Chalonfr Erasmus on Polly 



DIGNIFY, 

K ij a, All the worlde . . oiTreth me . . farrc dearer and more 
digne sacrifices, than theirs are. 

4. Having a great opinion of one's own worth ; 
prond, haughty, disdainful ; esp. in phr. as digne 
as ditch-water (cf. 4 stinking with pride as digne 
as the devil. Cf. Daix a. 

1340-70 Alisaunder 313 pe menne of bat marche . . were 
so ding of bcir deede, dedain bat they had bat any gome 
under God goucrn hem iholde. c 13*0 Chaucex Prol. 517 
He [the Parson] was nat to synful man despitous Ne of his 
speche daungerous ne digne. c 1386 — Reeve's T. 44 She 
was as ^ digne [Hart. Lanid. deyne] as water in a dich, as 
ful of hoker and of bismare. c 1394 P. PL Crede 355 For 
wib be princes of pride be prechours dwellen ; bei ben digne 
as be devel bat droppeb fro heuene. Ibid. 375 ber is more 
pryue pride in prechouri hertes ban ber tefte in Lucyfer er 
he were lowe fallen ; bey ben digne as dich water. 

tDrgnely, adv. Obs. Also 4 -li, 4-5 -Uche, 
-lyche, 6 -lia. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] 

1. Worthily, honourahly; bcfittingly,descrvingly, 
condlgnly. 

1:1315 Shoreham 32 Thou hest of-served dvgnelyche The 
pyne of helle verc. 13*0 Ayenb. 20 fct pou nere nait 
digneliche y.dht be ssnfpe and by vor]?enchinge. c 1380 
^clif Serm. Sel. ^Vks. II. 62 pei wolen sitte wif lordis and 
ladies atbc mete ful dignely. % c 1400 Teit. Love 1. (is6z) 
287 b/i The name of Goddes dignely ye mow beare. 1513 
Douglas sFncis 11. ProL 7 Bot sen I follow the poete prin. 
cipall . . God grant me grace him dingly to eDsew. 1567 
Dbant Horace Efist. A vi, When mortal! man cannot 
refonne Nor dignely plage the cryrae. 

2. Haughtily, scornfully. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylut 11. 975 (1024) Touchynge bi lettre 
. . I wot thow nylt it digneliche endite. 

t Digne sse. Obs. [a. AFr. *dignessc, f. digne 
worthy + -esse repr. L. -itia : cf. bassesse, richesse, 
vilesse, etc.] Worthiness, dignity ; haughtiness. 

1399 Lancl. Rich. Redetes in. 127 Swiche ffresshe ffoodis 
beth fleet in to chambris, And flbr her dignessc en-dauntid 
of dullisshe nollis. 

Digtiifi cation (dlrrnifik^-Jan). Now rare. 
[ad. med. L. dignificalion>e?n, n. of action from 
dignzficdre: cf. obs. F. dignificacion (Godef.).] 
The action of dignifying, or fact of being dignified ; 
conferring of dignity. 

1577 Dee Rclat. Spir. 1. (1659) 6 3 * n respect of thy digni- 
fication . . I say with the(e] Hallelujah, a 1612 Donne 
Biaflai/aro* {1644) S7 Humane nature after the first fall, till 
the restitution and dignification thereof by Christ. 1653 
Walton Angler 13 Where a noble and ancient Desceot 
and such merits meet in 3Dy man, it is a double dignifica- 
tion of that person, c 1781 in Boswell Johnson 4 June 
an. 1781 To demean themselves with .. equanimity, .upon 
their . . dignification and exaltation. 

Dignified (di-gnifaid), a. [f. Dignify + 

-ED K] 

1. Invested with dignity ; exalled. 

176*2 J. Browm Poetry $ Mus. vi. 100 We shall see the 
Bards Character rising again in its dignified State. 1781 
Cowper Charity 2 Fairest and foremost of the train tnat 
wait On man's most dignified and happiest state. 

■j- 2. Holding a position of dignity ; ranking as 
a dignitary (esp. ecclesiastical). Obs. 

1667-8 MARvaix Corr. xc. Wks. 2872-5 II. 340 It hath 
bin . . mov'd to raise 100,000//. . . upon the dignifyd Clergy. 
171a E. Cooke Voy. S. Sea 396 To the Cathedral belong .. 
five dignify'd Priests, being the Dean, Arch-Deacon, School- 
Master, Chanter, and Treasurer. 1726 Avlifpe Parergon 
6 Abbots are stiled dignify'd Clerks, as having some Dignity 
in the Church, i860 Mrs. Gaskell Right at Last 30 My 
father was the son of a dignified clergyman. 

3. Marked by dignity of manner, slyle, or appear- 
ance; characterized by lofly self-respect without 
haughtiness; stately, noble, majeslic. 

a 182a J. S. Buckminster (Webster, 1828) To the great 
astonishment of the Jews, the manners of Jesus are familiar, 
yet dignified. 1840 Carlvle Heroes v. (1891) 147 A Pulpit, 
environed with all manner of complex dignified appurten- 
ances and furtherances. 1853 J. H. Newman Hut. Sk. 
(1873) II. it. xiii. 299 The general character of the oratory 
was dignified and graceful. 1855 Macaulav Hist. Eng. 
IV. 447 His State papers . . are models of terse, luminous, 
and dignified eloquence. 1874 L. Stephen Hours in Library 
(1892) I. viii. 291 A man of dignified appearance. 1878 
Bosw. Smith Carthage 262 Silence, mournful . . but dignified, 
was observed in the public streets. 

Bi'gnifiedly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly2] in a 
dignified manner; with dignity or its appearance. 

i8z8 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 481 The same littleness of mind 
which made.. Boniface dignifiedly incommunicative to all 
without badges or titles. 1868 Browning Ring 4 Bk. m. 
391 Whereon did Pietro.. sally forth dignifiedly into the 
square. 1885 Century Mag. XXX. 384 Verona is dignifiedly 
disagreeable. 

Dignifier (di«gnifoiai). [f. Dignify + -er i.] 
One who dignifies ; one who confers dignity. 

161a R. Sheldon Serm. St. Martin's v> God the Digni- 
fier, the Sanctifier, and Beautifier of the sacrifice. 174 1 
Richaroson Pamela (1742) II. 284 The vilest lowest Taste 
in his sordid Dignifier. 

Dignify (di # gnifei), v. [a. OF. digncfitr % dig- 
nifier, ad. med.L. dignificdre, f. dign-us worthy + 
-ficdre : see -FY. J 

1. tran$. To make worthy or illustrious; to confer 
dignity or honour upon ; to ennoble, hononr. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 210 Illumyned & digny. 
fyed of Chryst 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 1. i. 2a Such a Day. . 
Came not, till now, to dignifie the Times Since Caesars For. 
tunes, c 1600 — Sonn. lxxxiv, He that writes of you, if he can 
tell That you are yon, so dignifies his story. 1667 Milton 
P.L. ix. 940 Us his prime Creatures, dignifi'd so high, Set over 

45* -3 



DlGttlTARIAL. 

all his Works. 173a Pope llor. Sat. 11. ii. 141 No Turhots 
dignify my boards. 1824 L. Muraay Eng. Grant, (ed. 5) 1. 
357 As accent dignifies the syllable on which it is laid, and 
makes it more distinguished by the ear than the rest. 1877 
Mrs. Oliphant Makers Flor. Introd. 16 There arose 10 
dignify the struggle the moral principle which all this time 
it had wanted. 

b. To render majestic or stately. 

1749 Smollett Gil Bl. XI. v, He would write as well as" 
he speaks, if, in order to dignify his style, he did not affect 
expressions which render it stiff and obscure, c 1790 Cowpeh 
On Milton's P. L. 1. 689 How an act or image, vulgar and 
ordinary in itself, may be dignified by mere force of diction. 
!7 01 — Odyss. xxm. 181 Then Pallas . . digoified his form 
With added amplitude. 

c. In lighter use : To represent as worthy (by 
implication, as worthier than it is) ; to give a high- 
sounding name or title to. 

[1606 Shaks. 7>. Cr. iv. v. 103 Yet giues he not till 
iudgment guide his bounty, Nor dignifies an impaire thought 
with breath. 1665 Glanv ill Scepsis Sci. 80 Tis usual for 
men to dignifie what they have bestowed pains upon.] 
1750 H. Walpole Lett. H. Mann{\%^\\. cexxii. 374 You 
will think my letters are ahsolute jest and story books unless 
you. .dignify them with the title ofWalpoliana. 1791-1823 
D' Israeli Cur. Lit. (1839) III. 341 The science of books, 
for so bibliography is sometimes dignified. Mod. A school 
dignified with the name of a college. 

f 2. To invest with a dignity or honour ; to exalt 
in rank; to confer a title of honour upon. ?Obs. 

1563-87 Foxe A. tf M. (1596) 5/2 Emperors in ancient 
time haue dignified them in titles, 1660 Blount Boscobel 
u. (1680) 21 The Earl of Southampton .. now with much 
merit dignifyed with the great office of Lord High Trea- 
surer, 17*7 W. Mather Vug. Man's Com/. 105 Nor 
ought Sons of the Nobility to be Dignified .. with less 
than the Title of Honourable, as being their due by Birth- 
Right. 

Hence Di'gnifying vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1630 R. Johnson's Kingd. <$■ Commw. 101 The Grand- 
Seignior never nameth us with dignifying titles. # 1639 Ld. 
Dig by, etc. Lett. cone. Relig. (1657) 81 Those dignifying cir- 
cumstances . . belong onely to such doctrines [etc.]. Ibid. 
82 That seal, with those quarterings and dignifyings where- 
with you blazon it. 

Dignitarial (digniteVrial), a. [f. Dignitary 
+ -al.] Of or belonging to a dignitary. 

1885 Ch. Times 20 Feb. 135/3 The perversity of the digni- 
tarial mind was curiously exemplified. 

Dignitary (drgnitari), sb. (a.) Also 7 -ory. 
[f. L. dignitds or Eng. Dignity + -ary : cf., for the 
sense, prebendary, for the form, L. voluntaries 
voluntary, from voluntas', so Y.dignitaire sb. (1753 
in Treyoux).] 

A. sb. One invested with a dignity; a personage 
holding high rank or office, esp. ecclesiastical. 

1672-3 Marvell Reh. Transp. i. 282 There was a gentle- 
man of your robe, a Dignitory of Lincoln, a 1745 Swift 
(J.), If there be any dignitaries, whose preferments are 
not liable to the accusation of superfluity. 1756-7 # tr. 
Keyslcr's Trav. (1760) I. 15 Princes, bishops, counts, rich 
dignitaries, abbots. 1815 W. H. Ireland Scribbleomania 
248 A very high ecclesiastical dignitary. 1836 Irving A std- 
ria 1. 100 The captain . . paid a visit to the governor. This 
dignitary proved to be an old sailor, by the name of John 
Young. 1851 D. Wilson Preh. Ann. (1863) II. iv. ii. 266 It 
represents three dignitaries, probably priests, 

B. adj. Of, belonging to, or invested with 
a dignity (esp. ecclesiastical). 

1715 M. Davies At A. Brit. 1. 163 The most eminent Digni- 
tary Churchmen. 1733 Neal Hist. Pjurit. II. 148 They 
complimented the Roman Catholick priests with their dig- 
nitary titles. 

DignitoTial, a. [erroneous for Dignitarial.] 
1817 T. C. Banks {title), History of the Ancient Noble 

Family of Marmyun .. also their Dignitorial Tenures and 

the services of London, Oxford, &c. 

Dignity (di gniti). Forms : 3-4 dignete, 3-6 
-ite, 4 dyng-, dingnete, 4-5 dignitee, -ytee, 4-6 
dy-, dignyte, 6-7 dignitie, 7- dignity, [a. OF. 
dignete', F. digniti (1 2th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. 
digtiitat-em merit, worth, f. dignus worthy: see 
-ity. Cf. also Dainty, a. OF. deintU, the inherited 
form of dignitatem.'] 

1. The quality of being worthy or honourable ; 
worthiness, worth, nobleness, excellence. 

aizz$ Ancr. R. 140 Nis nout eocene of hwuche dignite 
heo [the soul] is, ne hu heih is hire cunde. C1230 Hali 
Meid. 5 Of se muche dignete, and swuch wuroschipe. 
c 1393 Chaucer Geutilesse 5 For vn-to vertue longeth dig- 
nyt-c. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) vl 18 A name of grete 
dignitee and of grete worschepe. 155a Abp. Hamilton 
Catech. (1884) 20 Of the preeminens and excellent dignitiee 
of the Pater noster. 160a Shaks. Ham. 1. v. 48 From me, 
whose loue was of that dignity, That it went hand in hand 
even with the Vow I made to her in Marriage. 1657 
Austen Fruit Trees 1. 11 The dignity and value of Fruit- 
trees. 1787 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) II. qc, I recollect 
no work of any dignity which has been lately published. 
179S Wordsw. Yew-tree Seat, True dignity abides with 
him alone Who, in the silent hour of inward thought, Can 
still suspect, and still revere himself, In lowliness of heart. 
1836 Sir H. Taylor Statesman xy. 107 It is of the essence 
of real dignity to be self-sustained, and no man's dignity 
can be asserted without being impaired. 1874 Blackie 
Self-Cult. 75 The real dignity of a man lies not in what he 
has, but in what he is. 

f b. The quality of being worthy of something ; 
desert, merit. Obs. rare. 

1548 R. Hutten Sum of diuinitie E 5 a, Fayth leaneth 
onelye vpon mercy, not of our dygnytye. 1677 Gale Crl. 
Gentiles iv. 154 To suppose that God should fetch the 
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commun rule of his giving or not giving grace, from mans 
dignitie or indignitie. 

2. Honourable or high estate, position, or esti- 
mation ; honour; degree of estimation, rank. 

£■1230 Hali Meid. 15 Eadi meiden, understond in hu heh 
dignete be mihte of meidenhad halt te. 1340 Ayenb. 215 
pere ssolle be create Ihordes and be greate lheuedyes 
uoryete . . hare dingnete, and hare he3nesse. 1399 Rolls 
Pari. 111. 424/1 Ye renounsed and cessed of the State of 
Kyng, and of Lordeshipp and of all the Dignite and Wir- 
sshipp that longed therto. c 1400 Rom. Rose 7682 I . . have 
pouste To shryve folk of most dignyte. 1538 Stab key 
England 1. iv. 139 Gyuyng somewhat to the dygnyte of 
presthode. 1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 1. vi. (161 1) 12 Stones, 
though in dignitie of nature inferior to plants. 161 1 Shaks. 
Wint. T. v. 1. 183 His Sonne, who ha s (His Dignitie, and 
Dutie both cast off) Fled from his Father, from his Hopes, 
Bnd with A Shepheards Daughter. 1711 Swift Lett. (1767) 

III. 177, I fear I shall be sometimes forced to stoop beneath 
my dignity, and send to the ale-house for a dinner. X75X 
Harris Hermes (1841) 119 There is no kind of subject, 
having its foundation in nature, that is below the dignity 
of a philosophical inquiry. 1786 Han. More Florio 78 
Small habits well pursued betimes, May reach the dignity 
of crimes. 1891 Law Times XCII. 124/1 The post of Irish 
Chancellor has increased rather than diminished in dignity 
since the Union. 

Jig. 1541 Copland Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. H j b, May 
the herte . . sustayne dysease longe ? Answere. No, for his 
great dygnyte. 1656 Ridgley Pract. Physick 215 Consider 
the dignity of the part affected, so that the heart must not 
be tryed by vehement remedies. 

b. colled. Persons of high estate or rank (cf. 
the quality). 

1548 W. Patten Exped. Scott. Pref. in Arb. Gamer III. 
73 My Lord's Grace, my Lord of Warwick, the other estates 
of the Council there, with the rest of the dignity of the 
army did . . tarry . . at Berwick. 1793 Burke^ Corr. (1844) 

IV. 149, I cannot see the dignity of a great kingdom, and, 
with its dignity, all its virtue, imprisoned or exiled, without 
great pain. 

attrib. 1833 Marry at P. Simple xxxi, A dignity ball is 
a ball given by the most consequential of their coloured 
people [in Barbadoesj. 

3. An honourable office, rank, or title ; a high 
official or titular position. 

c 1190 S. Eng. Leg. I. 72/54 Bischop him made . . seint 
Edward be king, And a-feng him in his dignete. ^1330 
R. Brunne Chron. Wacc (Rolls) 15112 Seint Gregore tok)>e 
dignete, And was pope brytty ^er. 1520 Caxton's Chron. 
Eng. cexxxvi. 258 Tbo that were chose to bisshoppes sees and 
dignytecs. 1548 Hall Chron. t Edit). IV t 208 Edward duke 
of Yorke, whiche . . had untrewly usurped the Croune and 
Imperial dignitie of this realme. 1659 JB. Harris Pa-rival's 
Iron Age 123 He procured the Dignity of General to be 
taken away from the duke of Frithland. 1726 Avliffe 
Parergon 98 By a Dignity, we understand that Promotion 
or Preferment, to which any Jurisdiction is annex'd. 1781 
Gibbon Decl.fr F. 111. 231 He .. distributed the civil and 
military dignities among nis favourites and followers. 1844 
Lingaro Anglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) I. i. 18 The dignity of 
Roman prefect. 1884 L'Poot Mercury 3 Mar. 5/1 Her Ma- 
jesty has conferred the dignity of a viscountcy upon Sir 
Henry B. W. Brand. 

b. trans/. A person holding a high office or 
position ; a dignitary. 

1/1450 Hollano Howlat 690 Denys and digniteis. 1598 
Florio Ep. Ded., That I .. may .. entertaine so high, if 
not deities yet dignities. 161 1 Bible Jude 8 These filthy 
dreamers . . speak e euill of dignities. 1656 Hevlin Sitrv. 
France 93 There is . . in this Church a Dean 7 Dignities and 
50 Canons. 1667 Milton P. L. 1. 359 Godlike shapes and 
forms.. Princely Dignities, And Powers thatearst in Heaven 
sat on Thrones. 1865 Kingslev Herew. i, Thou art very 
like to lose thy tongue by talking such ribaldry of dig- 
nities. 

4. Nobility or befitting elevation of aspect, manner, 
or style ; becoming or fit stateliness, gravity. (Cf. 
Dignified 2.) 

1667 Milton P. L. vm. 489 Grace was in all her steps . . 
In every gesture dignitie and love. 1725 Pope Odyss. vi. 
73 A dignity of dress adorns the Great. 175a Fielding 
Amelia i. viii, He uttered this, .with great majesty, or, as he 
called it, dignity. 1811 Syd. Smith Wks. (1859) I. 205/1 
All establishments die of dignity. They are too proud to 
think themselves ill, and to take a little physic 1853 Jf. H. 
Newman Hist. Sk. (1873) II. 11. i. 248 He preserved in his 
domestic arrangements the dignity of a literary and public 
man. 1854 J. S. C. Abbott Napoleon (1855) 1 1, xxx. 557 He 
opposed the effect of these instructions with such silent 
dignity as to command general respect. 1878 B. Taylor 
Deukation 11. iv. 77 So much of dignity in ruin lives, 
b. Rhet. 

1828 Webster, Dignity y in oratory, one of the three 

Earts of elocution, consisting in the right use of tropes and 
gures. 

5. Astrol. A sitnation of a planet in which its 
influence is heightened, either by its position in the 
zodiac, or by its aspects with other planets. 

C1391 Chaucer Astrol. Table of Contents, Tables of 
dignetcs of planetes. Ibid. 11. § 4 The lord of the assendent 
. .whereas he is in his dignite and conforted with frendjy 
aspectys of planetes. 1632 Massinger City Madam 11. ii, 
Saturn out of all dignities . . and Venus in the south angle 
elevated above him. 1647 Lilly Chr. Astrol. vi. 49 Al- 
tnuten, of any house is that Planet who hath most dignities 
in the Signe Bsceuding or descending upon the Cusp of any 
house. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) s.v., In Astrology, 
Dignities are the Advantages a Planet has upon account of 
its being in a particular place of the Zodiack, or in such 
a Station with other Planets, etc. by which means its Influ- 
ences and Virtue arc encreas'd. 1839 Bailey Festns (1872) 
121 Ye planetary sons of light I Your aspects, dignities, 
ascendances. 

t 6. The term for a ' company ' of canons. Obs. 
i486 Bk. St. Albans Fyij a, A Dignyte of chanonys. 
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+ 7. Alg. « Power. Obs. 

1715 Phil. Trans. XXIX. 211 Mr. Newton introduced 
. . the Fract, Surd, Negative and Indefinitive Indices of 
Dignities. 

8. [Erroneous or fantastic rendering of Gr. 
a£icofjta 1 honour, worth, dignity \ also ' first prin- 
ciple, axiom \] A self-evident theorem, an axiom. 

1646 Sir T. Bhowne Pseud. Ep. 1. vii. 25 These Sciences 
[mathematics], concluding from dignities and principles 
knowne by themselves, they receive not satisfaction from 
prohahle # reasons, much lesse from bare and peremptory 
asseverations. 

T Di-gnorate, v. Obs. rare- 0 , [f. L. dfgnordre, 
quoted in the same sense from Paul, ex Fest.] 

1623 Cocke ram, Dignorate y to marke a beast. 3656 Blount 
Glossogr.i Dignorate, to mark, as men do beasts, to know 
them. 

fDigHO'SCe, v. Obs. [ a 6\ L. dignoscfre to 
recognize apart, distinguish, f. di- f dis-, Di- 1 + 
(g)noscere to know.] 

To distinguish, discern, a. trans. 

a 1639 Spottiswood Hist. Ch. Scot. iv. (1677) 200 All the 
Painters and Writers were called for dignoscing the letters 
and draughts. 1645 Liberty of Consc.^ 16 The true wor- 
shippers of God cannot be certainly and infallibly dignosced 
froni the false worshippers. 1671 True Nonconf. 391 The 
consideration . . whereupon the right dignoscing of such 
deeds doth mostly depend, is oftentimes most difficult, 
b. intr. To discern ; to decide. 

1641 Sc. Acts Chas. I (1870) V. 344 Who shall have 
pouer to dignose and take cognitione whither the same 
falles within the said act of pacificatione. 1676 W. Row 
Contn. Blair* s Autobiog. xii. (1848) 539 A committee ap- 
pointed to dignosce upon the supplication. 

Hence fDigiio'sciblefl., discernible ; fDififno s- 
citive a. f having the quality of discerning. 

1671 True Nonconf. 189 As dignoscible by .. these cha- 
racters, as the night is^ by darkness. 1674 [Z. Cawdrey] 
Cathoiicon 22 That dignoscitive power . . whereby their 
spiritual sense discerns betwixt good and evil. 

fDignO'te, v. Obs. rare~\ [f. h.*dfgnol 
ppl. stem of digtioscerc] « Dignosce. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou's Vis/. Pref., Eyery Simple., 
may be dignoted in its nature and quality. 

+ Digno'tion. Obs. [n. of action f. dtgndt- 
ppl. stem of L. dignosceYe : see Dignosce and -ion.] 
The action of distinguishing or discerning ; a dis- 
tinguishing mark or sign. 

1578 Bahistes Hist. Man 1. 10 The dignotion of sauors. 
1657 Tomlinson RenotSs Disp. 42 That this dignotion may 
be certain. 1658 Sia T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. xxii. 327 
Temperamentall dignotions, and conjecture of prevalent 
humours. 

t Drgnous, a. Obs. [f. L. dign-us worthy + 
-ous.] Worthy, honourable. 

1630 T. Westcote Devon. 170 A dignous family of this 
diocese. Ibid. (1845) 314 The ancient and dignous family, 
of Coffin. 

Digoneutic (daigflniw-tik), a. Entom. [f. Gr. 
5t-, twice + yov€ij-civ to beget, of which the vbl. adj. 
would be *7ov€i/t-os.] Producing two broods in 
a year; double-brooded. Hence Diffoneu'tism, 
the condition of being digoneutic. 

1889 S. H. Scuddeh in Nature XXXIX. 319 Capt. Elwes. . 
fails to make a distinction between the successive seasonal 
forms of a digoneutic butterfly. 

Di go nous (di'g^nas, dai-), a. Hot. [ad. mod. 
L. dtgon-us, f. Gr. twice + -yowos "angled : cf. 
rpiyowos three-cornered.] Having two angles. 

1788 J as. Lee Introd. Bot. 111. Iv. (ed. 4) 181 Digonous, 
Trigonous, Tetragonous. .having two, three, four.. Angles. 
i883in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

+ Digraduaiion. Obs. var. of Degbaduation * : 
cf. also Disgradi ate v. 

1577 Hanmer Anc. Eccl. Hist. (1619) 218 But Eusebius.. 
wrote unto Alexander that he should revoke the depriva- 
tion and digraduation past. 

Drgram. A proposed synonym of Digraph. 
1864 in Websteh. 

Digraph (dai'graf). [f. Gr. St- twice, Di- 2, + 
ypa<pnq writing, etc.] A group of two letters ex- 
pressing a simple sound of speech. 

a 3788 T. Sheridan (L.) f All improper diphthongs, or, as 
I have called them, digraphs, are changed into the single 
vowels which they stand for. 181 2 J. C. Hob house yourney 
Albania App. 1061 If these combinations of vowels had 
been distinguished in writing only . .their name would have 
been digrapfts, and not dipt hongs . x 873 E ab le Ph ilol. Eng. 
Tongue § 103 He would therefore recognise the consonantal 
digraphs ch\ gh..sh, th t ivh. ng, as alphabetic characters. 
1877 Sweet Phonetics 174 If . . we exclude new letters, .we 
are ohliged to fall back on digraphs. 

Digraphic (daigne-fik), a. [f. prec. + -ic: 
after Gr. ypa<pt/e6s f pertaining to writing, graphic] 

1. Pertaining to or of the nature of a digraph. 
1873-4 Sweet Hist. Eng. Sounds 23 Cases of the arbitrary 

use of consonants as digraphic modifiers also occur. 

2. Written in two different characters or alphabets. 
1880 Scribmr's Mag. June 205 This was a bilingual (or 

digraphic, as both inscriptions are in the same language), 
published by De Vogue*. 1805 Times 5 Feb. 12/3 The Di- 
graphic Copybook, Longhand and Shorthand. 

Di-grave, obs. or dial. var. of Dike-grave. 

1721-1800 Bailey, Digrave, Dike-grave % an Officer who 
takes Care of Banks and Ditches. 

Digress (digre*s, dai-), v. Also 6-7 disgress. 
[f. L. digress- ppL stem of digredi to go aside, 
depart, f. di- f Dis- 1 +gradi to step, walk, go.] 



DIGRESS. 

1. intr. To go aside or depart from the course or 
track; to diverge, deviate, swerve. 

m Hulokt, Digresse or go a little out of the pathe, 
digTedior. x 5 8i N. Lichkmeld tr. Castanfuda Conq. h. 
I fid 6s b, It was not vnpossible but that they might some- 
what digresse from their right course. 1603 Drkker Gnsstl 
(Shaks. Soc.) 22, I must disgress from this bias, and leave 
vou. 1640 Alcoran 86 God . . punisheth them that digresse 
from the right path. 1750 Johnson Ratnbler No. 25 * '« 
Frighted from digressing into new tracts oflearning. iBaS 
I. amr Elia Ser. Ik Superannuated man, I find myself m 
Uoad Street.. I digress into Soho, to explore a bookstall. 

f b. Asiron. Cf. Digression 3. Obs. 

i6ox Holland Pliny I. 12 Shee (Venus) beginnes to di- 
gresse in latitude and to diminish her motion from the 
morn rising : but to be retrograde, and withall to digresse 
in altitude from the eueoing station. 

f 2. fig. To depart or deviate {from a course, mode 
of action, rule, standard, etc.) ; to diverge. Obs. 

1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. Ixxi. 16 As the other trans- 
lation agreeth very well, I would not digresse from \L t 159a 
Smaks. Rom. tf Jul, lit. iii. x*7 Thy Noble shape, is but 
a forme of waxe, Digressing from the Valour of a man. 1603 
Holland Plutarch x s Mor. 95 Digresse good sir from such 
lewd songs. 1611 Usshrr in Gutch Coll. Cur. I. 39 The 
subjects rebelled, and digressed from their allegiance. 

f3. To diverge from the right path, to trans- 
gress. Obs. 

1541-93 [see DiGsassiNO below). 1640 G. Watts tr. 
Bacons Adv. Learn, vit. iil (R.)» So man, while he aspired 
to be like God in knowledge, digressed and fell. 
\ b. trans. To transgress. Obs. 

159a Wyrley Amiorie 56 Faire points of honor I would 
not disgresse. 

4. itttr. To deviate from the subject in discourse 
or writing. (Now the most frequent sense.) 

1530 Palsgr. 5x6/1, 1 dygresse from my mater and talke 
of a thyng that nothynge belongeth theninto. 155$ Eden 
Decades 8 To returne to the matter from which we haue 
digressed. 1597 Morley Introd. Mus. 74 L«t vs come 
againe to our example from which wee hane much dis- 
tressed. x68a Burnet Rights Princes viii. 297, 1 shall not 
digress to give any account of these. 17*7 Swift Modest 
Proposal, I have too long digressed, and therefore shall 
return to my subject 175a Johnson Rambler No. aoo T 10 
While we were conversing upon such subjects., he fre- 
quently digressed into directions to the servant, ill* W. 
Taylor in Ann. Rev. 1. 374 Mr. P. digresses on the subject 
of parliamentary reform. 1869 Farrar Fam. Speech lit. 
(1873)99, 1 will not here digress into the interesting ques- 
tion as to the origin of writing. 

Hence DIgfre ssing vbl.sb. and a. } Digrres- 
singly adv. 

1529 More Com/, agst. Trib. it. Wks. woo/ 1 Were it 
property perteining to y* present matter, or sum what dis- 
gressing therfro. 1541 Act 33 Hen. Vlll % (Bolton Stat, 
irel. (1621) 218) Albeit that upon any disloyaltio or digress- 
ing contrary to the duety of a subject. X593 Shaks. //, 
v. iii. 66 This deadly blot, in thy digressing sonne. 1864 
Q. Rev. CXV1. 168 The sarcophagus on which appears the 
incident we have thus digressingly analysed. 

t Digress, sb. Obs. [ad. L. digress-us depar- 
ture, f. ppl. stem of dtgredt : see Digress v.] «* 
Digression 2. 

1598 Yong Diana 76, I thee espie Talking with other 
Shepherdesses, All is of feastes and brauerie, Who daunceth 
best, and like digresses. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. xi. x. $ 43 
Nor let any censure this a digress from my history. 1679 
Umlw* Key Script. 1.9, 1 am driven, .here, .to a brief Digress. 

Digresser (digre-sai, dai-). [f. Digress v. + 
-EK m One who digresses. 

1654 Baxter (title\ Reduction of a Digresser or Mr. Bax- 
ter's reply to Kendall's Digression. 18*4 Scott St. Ronans 
xiv, Who, though somewhat of a digresser himself, made 
little allowance for the excursions of others. 

Digression (digre'Jan, dai-). Also 5~7 d* 8 "* 
5-8 do-, [a. OF. disgressiun, digressiun (12th 
c.), mod.F. digression, ad. L. digression-em, n. of 
action from dtgredt: see Digress v.] 

1. The action of digressing, or turning aside from 
a path or track ; swerving, deviation. (Now some- 
what rare in lit. sense.) 

xSSi Huloet, Digression, digressio. 1670 Cotton Esper* 
non 1. iv. 144 By this little digression into Gascony, the 



Munter Captiv. N. Amen 86 This digression up the 
Kansas was undertaken [etc]. 
fb.fig. Moral deviation or going astray. Obs, 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. 1. xxi, Nature ..Afore stronger 
had her operacion Then she had nowe in her digression. 
1588 Shaks. L.L.L. 1. ii. 131, I may example my digres. 
sion by some mighty president. x593[ — Lucr - 202 lhcn 
my digression is so vile, so base, That it will Hue engrauen 
in my face. 

t c. Deviation from rule. Obs. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 299 Monsters Aristotle calleth 
Excursions and Digressions of Nature. 

2. Departure or deviation from the subject in 
discourse or writing ; an instance of this. (The 
earliest and most frequent sense.) 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus 1. 87 (143) 1* were along disgression 
Fro my matere. 1430 Lydg. Chron, Troy 1. 1, 1 wyll no 
longer make disgression. 1494 Fa8Yan Chron. iv. lxix. 49, 
I woll retourne my style to Octauis, from whom 1 haue 
made a longe degression, a 1535 Moaa De quat. Novtss. 
Wks. 90 Which thyng I might proue . . sauing that the 
degression would be ouer long. 1621 Three Quest. A*sw. 
cone. Fourth Cotnmandtn. 6 But this, hy way of dis- 

g-cssion. 1675 Essex Papers (Camden) I. ao6, I begg y* 
xcellencies pardon for this degression. 1751 Johnson 
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Rambler No. 147 ' 7 Without . . any power of "starting into 
gay digressions. 1813 Scott Rokeby\. x, [He] started from 
the theme, to range In loose digression wild and strange. 
1863 Mas. Oliphant Salem Ch. xui, Breaking off now and 
then into a momentary digression. % 

3. Astron. and Physics. Deviation from a parti- 
cular line, or from the mean position ; deflexion ; 
e.g. of the sun from the equator, or of an inferior 
planet from the sun (-Elonoation i). 

1646 Sir T. Browns Pseud. Ep. vi. iv. 288 This digression 
[of the Sun] is not equall, but neare the ./Equinoxiall intersec- 
tions, it is right and greater, near the Solstices, more oblique 
and lesser. X70S C. Purshall Mech. Macrocosm 121 1 heir 
Degression, or Departure North, and South, are sometimes 
Greater, and sometimes Less, than that of the Sun. 1726 
tr. Gregorys Astron. I. xi6 These lesser Bodies may be 
lessen'd till that digression or those mutuat attractions be 
less than any given ones. 1837 BaawsTea Magnet. 215 
The needle having arrived at the limit of its western digres- 
sion. 1847 Craig, Digression, in Astronomy, the apparent 
distance of the inferior planets, Mercury and Venus, from 
the sun. _ 

Digressional (digrc-Janal), a. [f. prec. + AL.j 
Of or pertaining to digression ; characterized by 
digression. 

178s Warton Notes on Milton's Juvenile Poems (T.), 
Milton has judiciously avoided Fletcher's digressional orna. 
ments. 1787 Headlsy On Daniefs Poems (R.), He seems 
fearful of supplying its [his subject's] defects by digressional 
embellishments. 1841 Da Quincry /iomerWks. VI. 326 
He adds a short digressional history of the fortunate shot. 
Digressionary (digre-Janari), a. [f. as prcc. 
+ -ARY.] Of the nature of a digression. 
1741 Betterton's Eng. Stage 4 A . . short digressionary 
History of the Fate and Fortunes of the most considerable 
Actresses. 1859 Lavaa Davenport Dunn i, All this is, how- 
ever, purely digressionary. 

Digressive (digre-siv, dai-), a. [ad. L. di- 
gressiv-us, f. digress- ppl. stem of dtgredt \ see 
Digress v. and -ive.] 
1. Characterized by digressing; diverging from 
the way or the subject ; given to digression ; of the 
nature of, or marked by, digression. 

c x6xx Chapman Iliad xiv. 105 These digressive things 
Are such as you may well endure. 1641 ' Smectymnuus 
Vind. Ansiv. \ 2. 30 We will not make digressive excur- 
sions into new controversies, 1651 BAxroa //// Bapt. Apol. 
15, I came not to salisfie the people . . by digressive dis- 
courses .. but to dispute with him. 174$ Eliza Heywood 
Female Spectator ^(1748) 1 « !• 3"> But all this is digressive 
of the subject I sat down to wnle upon. 1783 H. Blai r Lect. 
30 (Seagar) Pindar is perpetually digressive and fills up his 
poems with fables of the gods and heroes. 1874 T. Hardy 
Far from Madding Crowd 1. xxvi. 285 That remark seems 
somewhat digressive, 
f 2. That turns any one out of hts way. Obs. rare. 
cx6xi Chai man Iliad x. Argt., Then with digressive wiles 
they use their force on Rhesus' life. 

Hence Digfre-ssivelyW*'., in a digressive manner; 
Dlffre-ssiveness, the quality of being digressive. 

X731-X800 Bailey, Digressively, by way of Digression. 
1768 Woman of Honor IV. 9a An example, which you wjll 
hardly think digressively introduced. 1877 H. A. Pacr 
DcQuincy II. xix. 163 It it is to blame for not a little of 
his digressiveness, still it imparts to everything he does 
a bouquet. 1879 Farrar St. Paul 1 1. App. 6x x 1 he digres- 
siveness becomes more diffuse. 

II Digue. [F. digue, in OF. also dique, a. Flem, 
dijk, Dike q.v.] = Dike. (In reference to Hol- 
land, Flanders, or France. Now only used for 
local colouring.) 

x5*3 Ld. Brrners Froiss. 4 b/i With the fyrste flodde they 
came before the Digues of Holande [pr. DignesJ hence 
Grafton Chron. II. 210 dignesse]. 164$ City Alarum 10 
Opposing a Digue to stop the torrent. 1673 Temple Obs. 
United Prov. Wks. 1731 I. J3 In Zealand they absolutely 
gave over the working at their Digues. 1702 Dennis Monu- 
ment xvi. 8 Whose stately Tow'rs Are to the Storms of 
Arbitrary Pow'r, What its Digues are to the Tempestuous 
Main. x886* A thenxum 22 May 686/x Girls gossiping on the 
digue of stone which defends the place against the sea. 
f>igU3t, rare obs. var. of D18GU8T. 
|| Digynia (dsidji nla). Bot. [mod.L. (Linnoeus 
1735)?. Gr. 6t-, Dl-2 + 7 vv4 woman, wife + abstr. 
ending -ia, - ia] The second Order in many classes 
of the Linnrean Sexual System, comprising plants 
having two pistils. „ . 

176a in Hudson Flora Anglica. 1704 Ma*™ Rousseau's 
Bot. x. 09. X858 Carpenter Vtg. Phys. $ 458 One portion 
of the class Pentandria, order Digynia, corresponds with 
the Natural Order Umbelliferae. „ . 

Hence Di gyn, a plant of the order Digyma ; 
Diffynian, Digynions adjs., belonging to the 
order Digynia\ Di'grno^ (dai*d3ia3s) a. f having 
two pistils. _ _ a 

x8o6 J. Galpjne Brit. Bot. 390 Carex Digynous ; spikes 
filiform. xSiSWebstzs, Digyn. Ibui., Digynian. ify 
Craig, Digynious. x8<o Comstock Introd* Bot. (ed. 21) 
470 (GlossjDigynous, having two styles. 
Dihedral (daihrdral), a. Cryst. Alsodiedral. 
[f. next + -AL : cf. F. diidre in same sense.] 
1. Having or contained by two planes or plane 
faces. Dihedral angle, the inclin ation of two planes 
which meet at an edge. Dihedral summit ', a summit 
(of a crystal) terminating in a dihedral angle. 

X799 G. Smith Laboratory I. 2 Terminating in dihedral 
pyramids. x8o8 Thomson in Phil Trans. XCVIII. 69 
Oxalate of potash . . crystallites in flat rhomboids, .termi- 
nated by dihedral summits. x8»6 Henry Elem. Chcnu 1. 



DIIAMB. 

38 Variations of temperature produce a . . difference in . . 
a crystal of carbonate of lime. .As the temperature increases, 
the obtuse dihedral angles diminish . . so that its form ap- 
proaches that of a cube. 1863-72 Watts Diet. Cheat. II. 
124 11 n the rhombic dodecahedron] The dihedral angles 
formed by the meeting of the faces are all equal to 120 0 . 
2. Alalh. Of the nature of a dihedron. 
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dihedral group of substitutions. 

Dihedron (doibf 'dr^n). Math. [mod. f. Gr. 
5i<7- twice + ?6>a seat, base : cf. tetrahedron.] In 
the geometrical theory of groups, the portion of 
two superposed planes bounded by (or contained 
within) a regular polygon. 

According to Klein, the six regular solids are dihedron 
(dieder) tetrahedron, octahedron, cube or hexahedron, 
ikoeahedron, pentagon-dodecahedron. 

[x8»8 WeaSTES, Dihedron, a figure with two sides.1 1888 
G. G. Morrice tr. F. Klein's Lect. on Ikosahedron 3 We 
can denote this latter by considering the portion of the plane 
limited by the sides of the n-gon to be doubled, as a regular 
solid— a dihedron, as we will say : only that this solid, con- 
trarv to the elementary notion of such, encloses no space. 

II Dihe'lios. Astr. Also dihelium (in mod. 
Diets, dihely). [mod.L. f. Gr. to- - through 

r JjAios sun.] (See quot.) t t 

X7a7-<x Chambers Cycl.. Dihelios, in the elliptical astro- 
nomy, a name which Kepler gives to that ordinate of the 
ellipsis, which passes through the focus, wherein the sun is 
supposed to be placed. 

Dihe-ptyl. Chenu : see Di- 2 and Heptyl. 

Dihexagonal (dafcheksai'gfoal), a. Cryst. 
[f. D1-2 + Hexagonal.] Having twelve angles, 
of which the first, third, fifth, . * . eleventh, are 
equal to one another, and the second, fourth, sixth, 
. . . twelfth, also equal to one another, but those 
of the one set not equal to those of the other ; as 
a dihexagonal pyramid or prism. Sec also quoL 

l86 4- . . e 

1864 Webster, Dihexagonal % consisting of two hexagonal 
parts united ; thus, a dihexagonal pyramid is composed of 
two hexagonal pyramids placed base to base. X895 Story- 
Maskelvns Crystallog. 141 Symmetry of a form dihexagonal. 
Ibid. 277 Two dihexagonal quoins form the vertices of 
the pyramids, and are composed by edges S and 2 a«ern at ; 
ing with eaeh other, adjacent edges representing dihedra 
angles of different magnitude. Ibid. 378 The dihexagonal 
pnsm or hexagonal diprism. 
tDi-kexahe'dral, Cryst. Obs. [f. as next 
+ -al.] Having twice six faces : see quot. 
1805-17 R. Jameson Char. Min. (ed. 3) 203 Di-hexa- 
hedral (di-hexaedrc), when it is a six-sided prism, having 
three planes on the extremities. 1*04] Example. Di hexa- 
hcdral felspar (fetdspalh di-hexaedre), which is a broad six- 
sided prism, bevelled on the extremities, the bevelling planes 
set on two opposite lateral edges, and on each of the 
extremities, one of the angles formed by the meeting of the 
bevelling planes with the lateral edges, and on which they 
are set, truncated. 

Di-hexahe-dron. Cryst. [f. Di- 2 + Hexa- 
hedron.] A six-sided prism with trihedral sum- 
mits, making twelve faces in all. Also sometimes, 
a double hexagonal pyramid. 

x888 Amer. Naturalist XXII. 247 Dihexahcdra of quartz 
and various rare minerals are noted in them [trap dikes in 
Scotland). 

Dihoti, var. of Dioti, wherefore. 

t Drhtende. Obs. rare- 1 , [early ME., suhst. 
use of pr. pple. of dihlen, OE. dihtan to rule : see 
Dioht.] Ruler, disposer. 

c xaoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 123 Almihti god . shuppende and 
wealdende . and dihtende of alle shafte. 

Dihydric (daihoi-drik), a. Chem. [f. Di- 2 + 
Hydrio.] Applied to a compound of two atoms 
of hydrogen with an acid radical ; denoting dibasic 
acids regarded as salts of hydrogen, as dihydric 
sulphate = sulphuric acid HjSO*. 

1876 Harlby Mat. Med. 187 It . . is readily soluble in 
water acidulated with an excess of citric acid, when the 
acid or magnesic dihydric citrate is formed. 

Diiiydrite (daihardrait). Min. [f. Gr. tt-> 
Di- 2 + too>p, top- water + -ite.] A variety of 
psendomalachite or native phosphate of copper, 
containing two equivalents of water. 

x868 Dana Min. 568 

Dihydro, dihydr-. Chem. [f. Di- 2 + 
Hydr(o)-.] Having two aloms of hydrogen in 
combination. 

X873 Ftnvnes* Chem. (ed. xi) 334 Dihydro-tetrasodic car- 
bonate may be regarded as a compound of the neutral and 

Dihy drobromide, -chloride, -iodide, C hem . 

See Di- 2 and Hydrorromide, etc. 

1873 Foronei Chem. (ed. ix) 559 ™* dihydrohroraides 
and dihydriodides have the same composition as the Ui- 
bromides of the olefioes. _ Q , T , 

Dihydro-xyl, a. Chem. See Di- 2 and Hy- 
droxys __. J.V J t 

1875 H. C Wood Therap. (1879) 7a The dihydroxyle 
quinia is physiologically inert. . T r 

Diiamb (dai.aiarmb). Pros. Also m L. form 
diiambus (in 8 dijambus). [ad. L, di-tambus, 
Gr. bitafxfios a double iambus, f. Di- 2 + taf0os 
iambus.] A metrical foot consisting of two iambs. 



DI-IODIDE. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Dijambtts.. is compounded 
of two iambics, as severltas. 1844 Beck & Felton tr. 
Mutttfs Metres 10 Feet of six times . . ^ — ^ — Diiambus, 
Diiamb. 

Di-iodide (daijai-^daid). Chem. [f. Di-2 + 
Iodide.] A compound of two atoms of iodine 
with a dyad element or radical, as mercuric di-io- 
dide, Hg \. 

1873 Foivnes' Chem. (ed. 11) 227 The di-iodide melts at 
no <3 . 1881 Athenxum 9 Apr. 496/1 On the Co*efficients of 
Expansion of the Diiodide of Lead (Pb I2). 

Di-i'odo-, di-i'od-. Chem. [f. Di- 2 + Iod(o)-.] 
Having two atoms of iodine replacing two of 
hydrogen, as di-iodomeihane CH 2 I 2 . 

1869 Roscoe EZem. Chem. 417 Prepared < by the action of 
caustic potash on di-bromo- or di-iodo-salicylic acid. 1877 
Watts Fownes' Chem. II. 68 Di-iodomethane .. crystallises 
in colourless shining laminae of specific gravity 3- 34. 

Di-isopentyl, di-isopropyl. Chem. See Di- 2 
' and Iso-. 

Diject, obs. erron. form of Deject v. 

t IHjxrdicant. Obs. rare. [ad. L. dijudicdnt- 
em r pr. pple. of dijudicdre : see next.] One who 
judges, determines, or decides. 

1661 Glanvill Scepsis Set. xxvii. 226 If great Philosophers 
doubt of many things, which popular dijudicants hold as 
certain as their Creeds. 1691 Wood A I A. Oxon. II. 496 He 
. . did altogether disapprove the streightness and sloatb of 
elder dijudicants. 

Dij ndic ate (dai id^dik^t) , v. Now rare. [f. 
L. aijudicdt-, pa. ppl. stem of dijudicdre to judge, 
determine, f. di- apart (Di- l ) + judicdre to judge.] 
a. intr. To judge or pass judgement between con- 
tending parties or in contested matters ; to deter- 
mine, decide. 

1607 Walkington Opt. Glass 3 The . . touchstone of true 
wisdome which dijudicates not according to external sem- 
blances. 1641 Brathwait Eng. Intelligencer n, It being 
solely in your powers to dijudicatc of his necessity. 1656 
in Blount Glossogr. 1676 W. Hubbard Happiness of 
People 5 Dijudicatirig of the time and season. 

b. trans. To judge of ; to pronounce judgement 
on, decide formally or authoritatively. 

1666 J. Smith Old Age (ed. 2) 41 To dijudicate them as 
they are in themselves, and to discern them as they differ 
from all other. 1865 Pusey Eirenicon 32 [tr. Bossuet] The 
matter being dijudicated. 

Hence Dij indicating vbl. sb. 

a 1656 Hales Cold. Rem. 260 (T.) The church of Rome. . 
commends unto us the authority of the church in dijudicat- 
ing of scriptures. _ 

Dijudica tion. Now rare. [ad. L. dijildicd- 
t ion-em deciding, n. of action from dijudicdre : see 
prec] 

1. The action of judging (between matters) ; judi- 
cial distinction, discernment, discrimination. 

*549 Grindal Rem. (1843) 198 Speaking of the dijudication 
of the sacraments. 1653 H. More Conj'ect. Cabbal. (1713) 
134 Because Dijudication implies a Duality in the Object, 
it is called Aia/cp«ris. 1668 Howe Bless. Righteous (1825) 
76 Surely heaven will not render the Soul less capable of 
dijudication. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., Diacrisis, is a 
distinction and dijudication of Diseases and Symptoms. 
1835 C. HoDCEC^wfw. Rom. xiv. 302 The former, .means 
the faculty of discrimination., dijudication, judgment. 

2. The pronouncing of a judgement ; authorita- 
tive decision. 

1615 Bvfielo Expos. Coloss. i. 20 Discretion or dijudica- 
tion of the cause. 1651 J. Rocket Christian Subj. xi. (1658) 
123 He likewise assumes to himselfe the power of Dijudica- 
lion in all causes. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. 204 Plato 
adds, .the beginning and end of this controversie ought to 
be brought to the people, but the examen and dijudication 
to the three chief Magistrates, 

t Dij indicative, a. [f. L. ppl. stem dijudicdt- 
(see above) + -ive.] Determinative, decisive. 

1659 Stanley Hist. Philos. III. 11. 100 To number all 
things reference have— that is to dijudicative reason. 

+ Diju'ELge, v. Obs. rare. [ad. L. dijungfre to 
disjoin, f. di- apart (Di-i) + jungere to Join.] 
trans. To disjoin, divide, separate. 

1768-74 TucKEa Lt. Nal.(iS 5 2)l. 474 The. .line of separa- 
tion dijunging the province of organism from the rest of the 
mechanism territory. 

Dik, obs. form of Dike. 

II Dika (dsi-ka). [W. African name.] In dika- 
bread, a vegetable substance somewhat resembling 
cocoa, prepared from the fruit of a West African 
species of mango-tree {Mangifera gabonensis). 
Dika-fat, -oil, the fatty substance of dika-brcad. 

1859 Phamiac. Jnl. Ser. 11. I. 308 Mr. P. L. Simmonds 
introduced to the notice of the meeting a specimen of 
Dika bread from Gaboon, on the West Coast of Africa. 
1863-72 Watts Diet. Chem. II. 330 The fruit, which is 
about as large as a swan's egg, contains a white almond 
having an agreeable taste. These almonds, when coarsely 
bruised and warm-pressed, form dika-bread, which has 
a grey colour, with white spots, smells like roasted cocoa 
and roasted flour, .and is greasy to the touch. Dika-bread 
contains a large quantity of fat. 1888 W. T. Brannt A nint. 
4r Veget. Fats 320 Dika oil, oba oil, or wild mango oil is 
obtained fiom . . a tree indigenous to the west coast of Africa. 

Di kage, dykage. Also 7 dicage, dyckage. 
[f. Dike + -age.] The work of diking. 

1634 (title), Boke of Accounts of the Participants of the 
Dyckage of Haitfield chace (in J. Tuckett Catal. MSS. 
Apr. (1868) 54). 165a in Stonehouse Axholme (1839) 91 The 
dicage and draynage of the Levell of Hatfield Chase. 
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II DikamaU (dikama'li). E. Ind. Also deca- 
malee. [Marathi dikdmdli.] The native name of 
a resinous gum which exudes from the ends of young 
shoots of Gardenia lucida, a rubiaceous shrub of 
India. 

1858 Simmonds Vict. Trade, Decamalee-gum . . obtained 
from the Gardenia lucida of Roxburgh. 1866 Treas. 
Bot., Decamalee or DikamaU. 1873 H. Drury Useful^ 
Plants Ind. 224 A fragrant resin, known.. as DikamaU 
resin is procured from the tree, which is said to be useful in 
hospitals. 1879 F. Pollok Sport. Brit. Burmah I. 247 
Boil the powdered Gallnut in the oil, then add the dikkama- 
lay, and when it is melted, strain. 

Dike, dyke (daik), sb. Forms : 1-3 dfc, 3-5 
dik, 4 dick, 4-7 dyk, 4-9 dike, dyke, (6 dyik, 
dycke, 7 dicke, deeke, 7-9 deek, 8 {dial.) dick. 
[OE. die masc. and (esp. in later use) fern., ditch, 
trench, cognate with OS., OFris. dik masc, mound, 
dam, MDu. dijc mound, dam, ditch, pool, Du. dijk 
dam ; MLG. dtk, LG. dik, diek dam, MHG. ttch 
pond, fishpond, Ger. teick pond, also (from LG.) 
detch embankment ; Icel. dtk, dlki neut. ditch, fish- 
pond, Sw. dike ditch, Da. dige dam, embankment, 
formerly also ' ditch The application thus varies 
between ' ditch, dug out place *, and 1 mound 
formed by throwing up the earth and may in- 
clude both. The OE. die has given ditch as well 
as dike, and the conditions under which the two 
forms severally have arisen are not clear : cf. Like. 
The spelling dyke is very frequent, but not etymo- 
logical.] 

I. f 1 • An excavation narrow in proportion to 
its length, a long and narrow hollow dug out of 
the ground ; a Ditch, trench, or fosse. Obs. 

Used from ancient times as the boundary of lands or fields, 
as the fence of an enclosure, as the defence or part of the 
defences of a camp, castle, town, or other entrenched place. 
In such excavations water usually gathers or flows : hence 
sense 2. 

847 Charter in Sweet O. E. T 434 Donne on Sone die, 
Sser esne 3one wej fordealf. e 900 Bseda's Hist. 1. v. (1890) 
32, & hit begyrde and gefeestnade mid dice and mid eorS- 
wealle from sae to sae. 1016 O. E. Chron. 7 May, And dulfon 
ba ane mycele die. c 1205 Lav. 15472 pa be die wes idoluen, 
& allunge ideoped, pa bi-gunnen heo wal a bere die [1275 
a ban dich] ouer aL a 1300 Cursor M. 9899 (Cott.> A dipe 
dik [v.rr. dick, diche] par es a-butc [be castelj Dughtili 
wroght wit-vten dute. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace 
(Rolls) 5829 Til be [SeverusJ dide make an ouerthwert 
dik, Bitwyxte to sees a ful gret strik. c 1380 Wyclif Sertn. 
Sel. Wks. 1. 11 If ^e blynde lede beblynde bobe fallen in be 
dyke. C1470 Henhy Wallace 11. 125 Atour the dike thai 
3eid on athir side, Schott doun the wall. 1535 Goodly 
Prymer Ps. vii. 15 He is fallen into the dyke which he 
made. 1573 Tusses Husb. To Rdr.(i878) 12 Here we see, 
Thiags severall be, And there no dike, But champion like. 
1575 Chlrchvaro Chippes (1817) 85 The cheef caphaine 
Manneryng had his deatnes wounde, and fell doune in the 
dike before the gate. 

2. Such a hollow dug out to hold or conduct 
water ; a Ditch. 

Cf. February Jill-dike : see Febcuacv 2. 

c 893 K. jElfred Oros.^ 11. iv. § 7 Ymbutan bone weall is se 
maesta die, on baem is iernende se unsefoglecesta stream, 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 1566 With depe dikes and derke doubull 
of water. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 38 The fresche deu, quhilk 
of befor hed maid dikis and dailis'verray done 1594 Plat 
yewetl-ha. 11. 60 Syr Edward Hobbie . . hath stored certeine 
dikes in the lie of Sheppey, with sundrie kindes of Sea-fish, 
into which dikes by sluces, he doth let in. .change of sea- 
water. < 1634-5 Brereton 7>wv.(i844) 43 An invention well 
deserving to be put in practice in England over all moats or 
dykes, a 1687 C. Cotton Poet. Wks. (1765) 108 In Dike 
lie, Drown'd like a Puppy. 1693 Evelvh De la Quint. 
ConipLGard. II. 184, 1 made, .some little dikes or water- 
courses about a foot deep., to receive the mischievous 
waters. 1697 Drvoen Virg. Georg. 1. 441 Whole sheets 
descend of slucy Rain, The Dykes are fill d. 1791 Cotting- 
ham Inclos. Act. 28 Division drains or dikes and ditches. 
iBzx Clare Vill. Minstr. I. 99 Some rushy dyke to jumrj, 
or bank to climb. 1873 .G. C. Davies Mount. % Mere vi. 
49 A heron sailed majestically away from a dyke. 

b. Extended to any water-course or channel, in- 
cluding those of natural formation. On the 
Humber, a navigable channel, as Goole Dike, 
Doncaster Dike, etc. (A local use.) 

1616 Surfl. & Markh. Country Farme 335 The water may 
haue a descent or falling away into some Brooke, Riuer, or 
other Dike. 1728 Pope Dune. 11. 261 Thames, The King of 
dykes » 1853 Phillips Rivers Yorksh. viii. 216 Dikes . . in 
the low marshy grounds, the ditches, and even canals, becks, 
and rivers are so called. 1883 Huddersfield Gloss., Dike 
. .a watercourse or stream, as Rushfield Dyke, Fenay Bridge 
Dyke, Denby Dyke, all fast-flowing water. 1888 Sheffield 
Gloss., Dike or dyke, a river or collection of water.. The 
Don or Dun at Wadsley is often called ' t * owd dyke.' 1 893 
Spectator 12 Aug. 213 Our sluggish East Anglian rivers, 
widening into 1 broads ' and * dykes \ 

3. A small pond or pool. dial. 

1788 Marshall Yorksh. Gloss., Z>/£*..also a puddle or 
small pool of water. 1847-78 Halliwell, Dyke, 2. A small 
pond. 1B77 Hotdemess Gloss., Dike, a ditch ; in N[orth 
HoldemessJ, a pond. 1889 N. W. Line. Gloss., Dyke, a 
natural lakelet, mere, or pond — as Shawn Dyke formerly on 
Brumby Common. 

1 4. Any hollow dug in the ground ; a pit, cave, 
or den. Obs. 

c 1250 Gen. $ Ex. 281 Twen heuone hil and helle dik. 
a 134^0 Hampole Psalter ix. 31 He waytes in hidcll as leon 
in his dyke. Ibid, cxlviii. 7 Draguns erc.cumand out of 
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baire diks. 1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) 1. xv. 11 He 
wyl me caste in to helle dyke, c 1440 Promp. Parv. 121/1 
Dyke, fossa, fovea, antrum. £1475 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 
799/26-29 Hec fossa, fovia, cavea, antra, a dyke. 
II. An embankment, wall, causeway. 

5. * A bank formed by throwing the earth out of 
the ditch* (Bosworth). 

The early existence of this sense in Enj?. is doubtful: 
probably all the OE. quotations for which it is assumed in 
Bosworlh-Toller, belong to 1. 

1487 Newminster Carlul. (1878) 263 An olde casten dike. 
*535 Coveroale Isa. xxix. 3, I wil laye sege to the rounde 
aboute and graue vp dykes agaynst ye. 1595 Dalrymple 
Leslie's Hist. Scot. iv. (1895) I. 203 The dyk betuene Abir- 
corne and clyd mouth . . be a noble capitane called Grame 
was . . douncastne .. fra quhome .. it is 3k called Grames 
Dyke. 1853 Phillips Rivers Yorksh. viii. 21$ Earthworks 
. . constructed for defence . . Such are the dike at Flam- 
borough [etc.}. 1892 Northumbld. Gloss., There are many 
earth-works of ancient date which are commonly called 
dikes. One such is known as the Black-dyke . .there are also 
several Grime's dikes, or Graham's dikes on the Borders. 

6. A wall or fence. + a. The wall of a city, a 
fortification. Obs. 

c 1400 Destr. Troyi$2$ Sone he raght vpon rowme, rid vp 
be dykts, Sercbit vp the soile bere be Citie was. c 1400 
Melayne 125 And sythea bou birne vp house and dyke. 
1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858) I. 13 Syne forcit it with 
fowseis mony one, And dowbill dykes that stalwart wer of 
stone. 

b. A low wall or fence of turf or stone serving 
as a division or enclosure. 

Now the regular sense in^ Scotland. Dry-stone dyke, a 
wall constructed of stones without mortar, as usual on the 
northern moors ; fail dyke, one made of sods or turf cut in 
squares. 

^1425 Wyntoun Cron. vm. xxxvii. 112 The mwde wall 
dykis J>ai kest all downe. f 1470 Henry Wallace in. 133 
A maner dyk off stanys thai had maid. 1558 Q. Kennedie 
Compend. Tractive in Wodr. Soc. Misc. (1844) I. 145 The 
dyik or closure of the wyne-zard. 1609 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 
289 For mending of the church dicke iiijd. 1637^50 Row 
Hist. Kirk (1842) 434 She.. climbed up and got over the 
dyke in to tbe yaird. 1774 Pennant Tour Scotl. in 1772. 
91 It was well defended by four ditches and five dikes. Ibid. 
182 A great dike of loose stones. 1802 Home Hist. Reb. v, 
He came to a dry stone dyke that was in his way. 1889 
J. M. Barrie Window in Thrums xv, Clods of earth 
toppled from the garden dyke into the ditch. 

c. In some dialects applied to a hedge, or a fence 
of any kind. 

1567s Durham Depos. (Surtees) 84 That she should teir 
acheffe and a neckurcheffe of a dycke. 1878 Cumbld. Gloss., 
Dyke, deyke, a hedge. 1892 Northumbld. Gloss., Dike, 
dyke, & fence.. applied alike to a hedge, a ditch, an earthen, 
or a stooe wall when used as a fence. A dike slower is 
a hedge stake. 

7. A ridge, embankment, long mound, or dam, 
thrown up to resist the encroachments of the sea, 
or to prevent low-lying lands from being flooded 
by seas, rivers, or streams. 

Such are the dikes of Holland, and of the EDglish coasts 
round the Humber and Wash. 

[icji-2 Act 23 Hen. VIII, c. 5 § 2 The walles, dyches, 
bankes .. and other defenses by the costes of the sea.J 
1635-56 Cowley Davideis iv. 904 The main Channel of an 
high-swoln Flood, In vain by Dikes and broken works with- 
stood. 164a Howell For. Trav. (Arb.) 73 Seeing their 
Dikes and draynings in the Netherlands. 1703 Maundrell 
Joum. Jerus. (1732) 20 A large Dike thirty yards over at 
top. 1756 Nugent Gr. Tour I. 156 The land here is lower 
than the waters ; for which reason they have the strongest 
dams or dykes in tbe whole country. 1766 Gibbon Dec I. $ 
F. I. xxiv. 705 The camp of Carche was protected by the 
lofty dykes of the river. 1832 tr. Sismondis Ital. Rep. 
v. 107 They undertook the immense labour . . of making dikes 
to preserve the plains from the inundation of the rivers. 

D. A beavers' dam. 
^ 1774 Go Los m. Nat. Hist. (1776) \ V. 164 They., are equally 
industrious in the erection of their lodges, as their dikes. 

c. A jetty or pier running into the water, local. 
1789 Brand Newcastle II. 679 note, Query, Why are 

staiths, in the common language of the keelmen, called 
dikes? 1825 E. Mackenzie Hist. Northumbld. II. 425 
A pier or dike run out at tbe north entrance at Blyth Har- 
bour. 

d. A raised causeway. 

x 480 Caxton Chron. Eng. xxii. (1482) 21 Two other weyes 
this belyn made in bossyng thurghout tbe land that one is 
callyd fosse and that other fosse dyke. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. 
Hist. (1862) I. vi. v. 480 This dike, or causey, is sometimes 
ten, and sometimes twelve feet thick, at the foundation. 
X843 Prescott Mexico 111. viii. (1864) 187 The Spaniards 
came on the great dike or causeway. 1892 Northumbld. 
Gloss., Dikes were also frequently trackways. 

8. fig. A barrier, obstacle, or obstruction. 

1770 Junius Lett, xxxvi. 171 Gain a decisive victory, .or 
. . perish bravely . . behind the last dike of the prerogative. 
1821 Byron Juan 111. xcv, He there builds up a formidable 
dyke Between his own and others' intellect. 1833 1. Tavlor 
Fanat. vi. 165 If . . the dyke of despotism hadnot bulged 
and gaped. 1855 Motley Dutch Rep. 11. i. (1866) 128 A solid, 
substantial dyke against the arbitrary power which was for 
ever chafing and fretting to destroy its barriers. 

9. Mining (Northnmb.). A fissure in a stratum, 
filled up with deposited or intrusive rock ; a fault. 

1789 Brand Newcastle II. 6^9 Dikes are the largest kind 
of fissures, .a crack, .of the solid strata. . From the matter. . 
between the two sides of the . .dike, it is denominated a clay- 
dike, stone-dike, etc. 189a Northumbld. Gloss., Slif dikes 
usually contain fragments of the adjacent strata. When the 
dike [=fault] interrupts the working of a seam of coal, it is 
called a down-cast dike if the continuation of the seam lies 
at a lower level, and an upcast dike, if it is continued at 
a higher level. 
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b. Ilcncc, in Geol. A mass of mineral matter, 
usually igneous rock, filling up a fissure in the 
original strata, and sometimes rising from these 
like a mound or wall, when they have been worn 
down by denudation. 

1802 Playfau Illustr. Mutton. Th. 67 Whin.. exists. .In 
veins (called in Scotland dykes) traversing the strata. 1843 
Portlock Geol. 114 A trap dike of considerable size . . cuts 
through the chalk. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. ail (185a) 161 
Shattered and baked rocks, traversed by innumerable dykes 
of greenstone. 1865 Livingstons Zambesi ix. 185 A dyke 
of black basaltic rock crosses the river. 187$ Lysll Princ. 
Geo/. 1. 11. xxv. 628 The inclined 6trata..are intersected by 
veins or dikes of compact lava. 

c. Blue dike : sec quot. 

1855 Dawson Acadian Geol. iiL 95 Near the edge of the 
upland, it llhe soil! passes into a gray or bluish gray cUy 
called 'blue dike*, or, from the circumstance of its # contain- 
ing many vegetable fragments and fibres, * corky dike*. 

10. altrib. and Comb., as dike-back, -bottom, -delver, 
-road, 'Side ; dike-hopper, the wheatear ; dike- 
loupor (Sc.), a person or animal (e.g. an ox or 
sheep) that leaps over fences ; fig. a transgressor of 
the laws of morality ; f dike-row, a row of trees 
bordering a field ; dike-seam, a seam or bed of 
coal worked nearly on end (dial.\ 

a 1400-50 Alexander 712 pat doune ne drafe to pe depest 
of the dyke bothom. 1530 Lynoesay Test. Papyngo 99a 
Now dyke lowparis dois in the kirk resort. 1664 Spelman 
Gloss, s. y. Thenecium, Arbores crescentes circa agros pro 
clausura eorum. Volgo dicimus Dike rowes. « i8iqTanna- 
iiill Barrochan jfean Poems (1846) «7 Around the peat- 
stacks, and alangst the dyke-backs. 1810 Wellington in 
Gurw. Desp. VII. 72, 1 request you to have the dyke roads 
on the island well ascertained and known. 1847-78 Halli- 
well, Dike-cam, a ditch bank. North. 185a Meandering 
of Mem. I. 15 Dyke -cloistered Taddington, of cold intense. 
Ibid. 1. 57 The dikeside watch when Midnight-feeders stray. 
1876 Whitby Gloss., Diker or Dike-delver, a ditcher ; a 
digger of drains. 

Dike, dyke (dailO, v. Also 4 (Sc.) dik. [f. 
Dike sb. OE. had dician ; bnt the ME. and modern 
verb Is prob. a new formation.] 

1. intr. To make n dike, dttch, or excavation ; 
to dig. 

[c 900 Bxda's Hist. 1. ix. $ 3 (1890) 46 par Seuerus se casere 
lu hct dician and eorpwall xewyrcan.] 1377 Langl. P. PL 
B. v. 55a, I dyke and I delue, I do pat treuthe hoteth. 
C1386 Chaucer Proi. 538 He wolde. .dyke and delue, For 
cristes sake, for cuery pourc wight, 14 . . Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 
579/43 Effodio, to dyke, or delve. ria^o Promp.Parv. zix/x 
Dyken, or make a dyke, fosso. 1483 Caxton Fables ofMsop 
7 b, He sentc hym . . to dyke and delve in the erthe. c 1530 
Ploughman Paternoster in Ret. Ant. I. 43 He cowde . . 
dyke, hedge, and mylke a cowe. 1573 Tussaa Husb. xxiii. 
(1878) 61 When frost will not suffer to dike and to hedge. 
1892 St. Brooke E. Eng. Lit. ix. 202 Men at work dykang 
and delving, ploughing and clodding. 

1 2. tram. To excavate,dig ont (a ditchor hollow). 



c 1350 Will. Palerne 9233 pei saie. .a semliche quarrere . . 
al holwe newe diked. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C xxu. 365 To 
delue and dike a dcop dicne. 



3. trans. To provide with a dike or dikes, in 
various senses, a. To surround with dikes or 
trenches ; to entrench. 

c 1330 R. Bsunne Chron. (1810) 27* Now dos Edward dika 
Berwik brode and long, Als pei bad him pike, and scorned 
him in per song. 1375 Barbour Bruce xvn. 271 [He] ger 
dik thame so stalwardly. c 1400 Maunoev. (Roxb.)ix. 35 It 
eswele walled all aboutc and dyked \ferme% entouradbons 
fosses], ISX3 Douglas ySneis vi. iv. 6 Ane dirk, and pro- 
found caue . . Quhilk wes weill dekkit [ed. 1553 dykit) and 
closit for the nanis With ane foule laik. 1538 Lelano I tin. 
1. 38 A praty Pile or Castelet wel dikid, now usid for a 
Prison. 1555 Watrzman FardU Facions Pref. 8 tTheyl. . 
diked in themselues. 
b. To enclose with an earthen or stonewall. Sc. 
c 157s Balpour Practicks (1754) MS (Jam.) And dike and 
park the samin surelie and keip thame sikkerlie. 1774. 
Pennant Tour Scotl. in 177a. 336 A fortress diked round 
with stone. 

C To defend with a dike or embankment against 
the sea or river ; in quot. 1813 absol. 

a 1687 Petty Pol. Arith. i. (1691) 14 In the Marshes, Im- 
passible ground Diked and Trenched. 1808 J. Barlow 
Columb. iv. 502 Quay the calm ports and dike the lawns 
1 lave. 18x3 Scott Let. to Miss J. Baillie 10 Jan. in Lock- 
hart, I have been, .dyking against the river. 186a Marsh 
Eng. Lang. 50 The low lands, subject to overflow by the 
German Ocean.. were not diked. 

3. To clean out, scour (a ditch or water-course). 

1519 " 

sewers. 
The Heyes, 

Time be diked, scoured, repaired and kept low. 

4. To place (flax or hemp) in a dike or water- 
course to steep. 

1799 A. Voung Line. Agric. 164 Putt it the beginning of 
August.. Bind and dyke it : leave it in about ten days. 

Diked, dyked (daikt), a. [f. Dike + -ed.] 
Furnished with a dike or dikes. 

1830 Westm. Rev. XIII. 173 Dyked marsh owes its form- 
ation to a natural phenomenon which appears to have been 
in operation for ages on the upper shores of the bay of 
Fundy. 1884 S. E. Dawson Handbk. Dom. Canada 67 
The dyked meadow-lands of the Acadians. 

Di'ke-grave. Also 7 -greave, 8- digrayo. 
[a. MDu. dijegrave, mod.Du. dijk^raaf, f. dijk dike 

+ graaf count, earl.] a. In Holland, an officer 
whose function it is to take charge of the dikes or 
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sea-walls, b. In England (csp. Lincolnshire), 
an officer who has charge of the drains, sluices, 
nnd sea-banks of a district under the Conrt of 
Sewers ; « Di ke-heeve. Now only dial. {dV grave). 

1563 Court-rolt Settrington in Vorksh. Anhrol. jml.X. 
75 Milo Ilerkey et Johannes Holden electi sunt in ofiiciis le 
dyke graues de anno sequente. 1637 Kirton-in.Lindsey 
Pint Roll in N. W. Line. Gloss., Of Iohn Slater and William 
Ellys,dikegreaues,for not executing their office, viij*. c 1645 
Howell Lett. 1. i. 5 The chief Dike-Grave here, « one of 
the greatest Officers of Trust in alt the Province. 167a 
M aiveli. Poems, Char. Holland 49 Some small dyke-grave, 
unperceiv'd, invades The pow'r. 17*1 New Gen. A Has 1 19 
The Dykegrave and his Assistants meet to take care of the 
Dykes, Sluices, Banks, and Channels ..in the Rhineland. 
172X Bailey, Dierave, Dike-grave, an Officer who takes care 
of Banks and Ditches. 1889 N. W.Linc. Gloss., Dykegrave, 
Dykereve, a manorial or parochial officer, whose duty it is 
to superintend the dykes. 

Diker, dyker (dai'kai). Also 5 dikar, dycare. 
TOE. dlure, dlkerc, f. die-ian to dike, to ditch ; 
in ME. perh. formed anew from Dike v.] 

1. A man who constructs or works at dikes, a. 
One who digs ditches or trenches. 

c icooiELPEic Gloss, in Wr.-WQlcker 149/16 Fossor, dikerc. 
1377 Langl. P. PI. B. yl 109 Dikeres and delueres digged 
vp be balkes. 1496 Dives ft Paup. (W. de W.) 1. xlvl 871/1 
Labourers, deluers and dykers . . ben full poore comonly. 
1587 Fleming Contn. Holtnshed 111. i54»/» They knew not 
the order of Romneie marsh works .. for tbey were onelie 
good dikcrs and hodmen. 17*3 Thoeesby in Phit. Trans. 
XXXI 1 . 344 When the Labourers or Dikers first discovered 
. .the Jetties, .it might be about the Depth of 8 or 10 Foot. 
1865 Kingsley Hereto. (t866) II. ix. 153 Their .. weapons 
were found at times by delvers and dykers for centuries after. 

b. One who builds enclosure walls (of earth or 
dry stone). Sc. 

1497 Ld. Treas. Acc. Scot. I. 332 The dikaris of the prk 
of Falkland. 1864 Comh. Mag. Nov. 613 Dry-stone dykers, 
as well as masons, have twenty-four shillings per week. 
1884 J. Tait in Un. Presbyterian Mag. Apr. 156 He was to 
meat the dykers while bigging the fold dyke. 
C. One who constructs embankments. 

1481-90 Howard Househ. Bks. (Roxb.) 510 Payd to Prynce, 
the dyker, for the dykyng off ij. rodde in the old parke of a 
pond ther, viii^. 

2. A local name of the hedge-sparrow. 
189a Northumbld. Gloss., Diker, a hedge sparrow. 

Drke-reeve, dyke-, [t Dike**. + Reeve: 
perhaps an alteration of dike- grave, -greave, by 
identifying its final part with the Eng. reeve, as in 
port-reeve.'] An officer appointed or approved by 
the Commissioners of Sewers, to take charge of the 
drains, sluices, and sea-banks of a district of fen 
or marsh-land in England. 

1665 Act x6 & 17 Charles II, c. 1 1 5 7 Summes of Money . . 
by the said Dykereeves and Surveyours of Sewcrs or any of 
them expended in and about the takeing, repairing and 
amending of any such Breach or Breaches, Goole or Gooles, 
Overflowing or Overflowings of waters. x^Laivs 0/ Sewers 
189 The Dyke-Reeves, Officers, or other Inhabitants there 
may set down the Slough of such Drains. 1848 Act 12 & 13 
Vict, c 50 § 3 To appoint one or more competent person or 
persons, being an occupier of scwable lands, .to act as dyke- 
reeve within each of such sub -districts. 1883 Notice 19 Oct. 
(Worle View of Sewers, Weston-super-Mare), Owing to the 
violence of the Gale on the 17th, a Special View of the 
Dyke Reeves was held, and your Work, .was found to re- 
quire repairing. 1894 Minute-bk. Court ofSewcn, Wapen- 
take of Man ley tfC. t Dec. 17 Being occupiers of not less than 
ten acres of sewable land in the Messingham District, .they 
are hereby appointed to act as dykereeves within the said 
district. „„ ^ f _ 

t Dikesmowler, dyke-, [f. Dike sb.] An 
obsolete name of the hedge-sparrow. 

1 61 1 Cotgb., Mari coat, an Hedge-sparrow, Dikesmowler, 
Dunnecke. [1847 i° Haluwzll. 186$ in Swawson Prov. 
Names Brit. Birds.) 

Dike-warden, [f. Dike + Warden : cf.Twzj'- 
warden.] = Dike-grave. 

1890 SAiNTsauav Ess. 353 Seithenyn, the drunken prince 
and dyke-warden. 

Diking, dyking (darkin), vbl. sb. [OE. 
dieting, f. dlc-ian to Dike: see -ing l.] 

1. The action of making a dike ; the construction 
of dikes (in various senses of the sb.). 

c 1000 jElfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 149/15 Fossio, dicung. 
1377 Langu P. PI. B. yi. 250 Ecbe a wyght wroujte or in 
dykynge or in deluynge. i486 Nottingham Rec. III. »46 
For dykyng at the Chcynybrigg Close. i$«6 Customs of 
Pale (Dillon 1891) 82 To minishe evene yere ^ unto the 
time that his betterings of such dikenge be owte or Run 
uppe. 1569 Nottingham Rec. IV. 135 *™ dykyng the gret 
dyke in Westcroft. 1641 Best Farm. Bks. JSurtees) 1*0 1 wo 
dayes. .dykinge aboute it. 1726 Law 0/ Sewers 188 Keep 
the Rivers thereof with sufficient Dyking, Scouring (etc.). 
1830 N. S.Wheaton Jrnt. 464 Much of the land . .reclaimed 
from the marsh by ditching and dykeing. 1865 Carlvle 
Fredk. Gt.Vl. xvn viii. 223 Upon this Dollart itself there is 
now to be diking tried. 1884 Manch, Exam. 6 Sept 5/2 
The land, .wants draining, and dyking. 

2. Work consisting of dikes. 

1436 Pot. Poems (Rolls) II. 153 Defens off berth and dikyng. 
1483 CatK AngL ioo/i A Dikynge / fossatus. 152a MS. 
Acc St. John's Hosp., Canterb., Faied for castyng of xxj 
roddis of dykyng. 

3. Comb, diklng-boots, stout boots, reaching np 
to the thigh, used in ditching ; diking-mitten, a 
glove used by a diker. 

1820 Bewick Mem.(i&*) 13 Equipt with an apron, an old 
dyking-mitten and a sharpened sickle, to set off among the 
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whin bushes. 1877 Holdemess Glost., Dikin-beeats, used 
for wading in the water and mud w hen diking. 

Dikkar, ol». form of Dickkr sb.* 

t DHaxerate, ppl- <*> Obs. [ad. L. dilacerat- 
us torn asunder, pa. pple. of dllacerdre : sec next] 
Rent asunder, torn : used as pple. and adj. 

160a Wasnei Alb. Eng. Epit. (161 a) 36S England .. dita- 
ccrate and infested . .by the Danes. 1608 M ioulfton Trick 
to catch Old-one I. i, What may a stranger expect from thee 
but vulnera dilacerata. as the poet says, dilaccrate dealing f 
1649 Robs its Claris Bibl. 489 His di lacerate members, 

Dilacerate (di-, dDtlaj*s^r^t), v. Also 7 de-. 
[f. ppl. stem of L. dilacerare (f. di-, dis- asunder 
(Di- 1) + lacerare to tear, lacerate) ; also delacerare, 
whence the formerly frequent variant delacerate.] 

trans. To tear asunder, tear in pieces. Also fig. 

a. 1604 R. Cawobev Table Al/h.. Dilacerate, to rent in 
sunder. 1618 Hist. Perkin ftarbeck in Select. HarL 
Misc. (1793) 80 You . . know how the house of York hath 
been di lacerated and torn in pieces by the cruel hand of 
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dilacerated, the Commonwealth disjoynted. 1708 Motteux 
Rabelais iv. lii. (1737) an All were dilacerated and spoil'd. 
182a T. TAYLoa Apuleius 11 Shall we first dilacerate this 
man? 1848 I. A Cablyli£ tr. Dante's inferno (1849) 3S4 
See how I dilacerate myself. 

6. 1624 T. Scott Vox Call Ded. 5 The Match long 
since prophetically delacerated. 1647 K. lUaon CyprUtn 
Acad. 15 Acteons dogs .. greedy to delacerate his limbes 
instead of the innocent beast he persued. 

Hence Dila'oorated ppl. a. 

1650 A. B.Mutal. Polemo To Rdr. a My poor dilacerated 
Countrey. 1668 H. Mors Div. Dial. iv. xxxiii. (1713* 385 
The dilacerated Empire of Rome. 

Dilaceration (dt-, dsilx sew 1 Jon). Also 7 de-. 
[a. F. dilaehation (1419 in Hatzf.), ad. L. dila- 
ceralion-cm, n. of action from dilacerdre : see prec] 

L The action of rending asunder or tearing (parts 
of the body, etc.) ; the condition of being torn 
or rent. 

a. 1634 T. Johnson tr. Party's Chirurg. xi. i. (1678) 278 
Wounds . . by Gunshot . . are accompanied with contusion, 
dilaceration, [etc.] 1646 S12 T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ill. 
xvi. 146 Conceiving a dilaceration of the . . belly of the 
viper. 173a ARauTHNOT Rules of Diet 396 Dilaceration of 
the nerveous Fibres. 1805 B. Montague tr. Bacon's Wisd. 
Ancients Wks. (Bohn i860) 250 The riddles of Sphinx., 
have two conditions annexed, .dilaceration to those who do 
not solve them, and empire to those that do. 1838 New 
Monthly Mag. LI V. 403 His right-hand nails . . threatened 
instant dilaceration. 

fig. 1545 Joys Exp. Dan. xi. CC ij b, M any dilaceracions 
& divisions. 1610 Healey St. Aug. Ciiie of God 731 His 
nobles ..after his death making., a dilaceration of his 
monarchy. 1808 Lamb Char. Dram. Writ., Ford Wks. 
531/2 This dilaceration of the spirit and exenteration of the 
inmost mind. 

0. 1624 T. Scott Vox Coeli 58 God htmselfc hath Con- 
firmed the breach and delaceration of the [Spanish] Match. 
i7»7 Bailey vol. II, Delaceration, a tearing in pieces. 1755 
inJoHNSON. 1883 in Syd. Soc. Lex., Delaceration. 

2. spec . In Venial Surgery, nsed * to describe a 
condition of tooth rcsnlting from displacement of 
the calcified portion from the tissues which are 
instrumental in its production, the development 
being continued after the normal position of the 
calcified part has been lost ' (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1859 I. Tomes Dental Surg. 164 The crown and the fang 
being joined at an angle, presenting that peculiarity of con- 
formation which has been denominated dilaceratton. 1878 
T. Bryant Pract. Surg. I. 562 Dilaceration is due to a 
Shifting of the forming 100th on its base. 

Bilactic (dailse ktik), a. Chem. [f. Di- 2 2 + 
Lactic] In Dilactic acid, a pale yellow, amor- 

Ehous, easily fnsiblc substance, formed, along with 
ictide, by heating lactic acid. Formula C f H 10 0 6 • 
2(C a II<0) .0 2 H 2 . lis salts are Dila-etates. 

(So called because it contains two equivalents of lactyl, 
C« Hi O, the radical of lactic acid.) 
1863-72 Watts Diet. Chem. III. 461. 

Dflambdodont (daUsrmdttVnt), a. Zcol. [f. 
Gr. hi-, Di- 2 + Xn/t/36a the letter lambda, A + £5ovt- 
tooth.l Having oblong molar teeth with two A- 
or V-shaped ridges ; as is the case with the Insec- 
tivorous Mammals of the northern hemisphere, the 
mole, hedgehog, etc. 

Dilamination (doilaemln^-Jan)^ Bot. [n. of 
nction from L. dilaminare to split in two, f. di-, 
dis- asunder + lamina thin plate, layeT.] Separation 
into lamina?, or splitting off of a lamina. 

1849 Balfour Man. Bot. 184 A process of dilamination, or 
cborization. 187$ J bid. (ed. 5) 371 Parts of the flower are 
often increased by a process of deduplication, unlinmg, dila- 
mination, or cborization, t. e. the separation of a 1*™°* 
from organs already formed. 1883 Svd. Soc. Lex., Dila- 
tuination, the separation into layers of parts originally con- 
tinuous. . 

t Dilaniate, v. Obs. [f. L. dilantat- ppl. stem 
of dilaniare to tear in pieces, f. dj- apart + laniare 
to tear.] trans. To rend or tear in pieces. Hence 
Dila'niated a. 

1535 W. Ch-ERauiY2>/. to Crumwel in Strype Eccl. Mem. 

1. xxjx. 206 There be many perverse men, which do dilaniate 
the flock of Christ. i<97 ^ Return fr. Parnass. \\y L 
965, I have restored thy dylaniated back . . to those pnttie 
clothes wherin thou now walk est. 1644 Howell Eng. Tears 
In HarL Misc. (Malh.) V. 451 Rather than tbey would 
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dilaniate the intrails of tbeir own mother, fair Italy . . they 
met halfway. 1653 W. Sclater Fun. Serm. (1654) 8 Being 
dilaniated, and rent in his body. 

t Dilania'tion. Obs. [n. of action f. prec. : 
cf. L. lanidtidn-cm tearing.] The action of tearing 
or rending in pieces. 

1569 J. Sanfoho tr. Agrippa's Van. Aries ub, The di- 
laniation of Bacchus, a 1656 Bp. Hall Wks. (1837-9) VI. 
348 (D.) To challenge and provoke the furious lions lo his 
dilaniation. 1690 Seer. Hist. Chas. II f Jas. II 32 The 
scars of his cruel dilaniations. 

t Dila pidate, ppl. a. Obs. or arch. Also 7 
delapidat. [ad. L. dilapiddt-us, pa. pple. of di- 
lapiddre: see next.] « Dilapidated. (Chiefly as 
pa. pple.) 

1590 [see next 2]. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 114 
It was taken An. 1622, and by them delapidat and depopu- 
lated. 1865 Kings ley Hercw. (1866) I. i. 29 The keep even 
in L land's lime, .somewhat dilapidate. 

Dilapidate (dihe^pid^t), v. Also 7-9 de-. 
[ad. L. dilapiddre lit. ' to scatter as if throwing 
stones to throw away, destroy, f. di- } dis- asunder 
+ lapiddre to throw stones, f. lapid-em stone. Taken 
in Eng. in a more literal sense than was usual in L.] 

1. trans. To bring (a building) into a state of 
decay or of partial ruin. Also fig. 

1570 Levins Manip. 41/36 To Dilapidate, dilapidarc. 1634 
Sin T. Herbert Trav. 216 A ruined Chappell. .built by the 
Spaniard, and delapidated by the Dutch. 1706 Sibralo 
I list. Fids in Misc. Scot. I. 111 It has been sadly dilapi- 
dated of late, to obtain stones to build a house. 1824 W. 
Irving T. Trav. I. 14 The whole side was dilapidated, and 
seemed like the wing of a house shut up. 1854 Lowell 
Jml. Italy Prose Wks. 1800 I. 208 His whole figure sud- 
denly dilapidates itself, assuming a tremble of professional 
weakness. 

2. fig. To waste, squander (a benefice or estate). 
1590 in Row Hist. Kirk (Maitland) 408 All quho have 

dilapidat benefices . . to the preiudice of the Kirk. 1642 
Fuller Holy 4- Pro/St. in. vi. 168 Those who by overbuild- 
ing their houses have dilapidated their lands, a 171 1 Ken 
Serm. Wks. (1838) 160 Nothing, .more certainly dilapidates 
their estates.. than the surfeits of intemperance. 1844 Lin- 
gar o Anglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) 1. vi. 234 note f Having dilapi- 
dated the revenues. 

absol. 169a H. Wharton De/. Pluralities 159 (T.)Many 
pluralists. .do neither dilapidate, nor neglect alms. 

3. intr. To become dilapidated ; to fall into 
ruin, decay, or disrepair. 

1 712 Pride aux Direct. Ch.-wardens (ed. 4) 25 [ Charged 1 
with the supervisal.. of ..the.. House, to see that [it] be 
[not] permitted to dilapidate and fall into decay. 1775 
Johnson Jmtrn. West. Isl., Elgin, The church of Elgin .. 
was. .shamefully suffered to dilapidate by deliberate rohbery 
and frigid indifference. 1858 De Quincey Pope Wks ; 1 X. 30 
To find one's fortune dilapidating by changes so rapid. 

Hence Dilapidating ppl. a. 

1779-81 Johnson L. P., Dyer, In the neighbourhood of 
dilapidating Edifices. 1805 Whitaker Hist. Craven 500 
How ..are our dilapidating churches to be rebuilt? 1854 
H. Miller Sch. % Schm. U858; 220 Thirty years . . [have] 
exerted their dilapidating effects on [the obelisks]. 

Dilapidated (dilapidated), ppl. a. [f. prec. 
+ -EDV] Fallen into ruin or disrepair; ruined, 
impaired, broken down. (/*/. and jig.) 

a 1806 Bp. Horsley .SVrw. xxxv. (R.), The inconvenience 
of succeeding to dilapidated houses. 1817 Sir J. Newport 
in Pari. Deb. 1484 The danger was to be apprehended from 
the dilapidated state of the finances. 1865 Dickens Mut. 
Fr. 11. i, A dilapidated old country villa. 1874 Ruskin Fors 
Clav. IV. xxxvii. 2 A large and dilapidated pair of woman's 
shoes. 

Dilapidation (dilae:pid^-/3n). Also 5-9 de-. 
[ad. L. dilapidation- em a squandering, n. of action 
f. dilapiddre : see Dilapidate v.] 

1. The action of dilapidating or expending waste- 
fully ; wasteful expenditure, squandering. 

^■1460 Fortescue A 6s. $ Lim. Mon. x, Sellynge off a 
kynges livelod, is propirly callid delapidacion off his crowne. 
1604 R. Cawdrev Table Aiph., Dilapidation, wastefull 
spending, or suffering to goe to decay. 168* Burnet Rights 
Princes Pref. 24 Against the Dilapidations of the Revenues 
of the Church. 1798 Malthus Popul. {1878) 427 The dilapi- 
dation of the national resources. 1818 Hallam Mid. A%es 
viii. 111. (1855) III. 160 The dilapidation which had taken 
place in the royal demesnes. 

2. The action of bringing (a building, etc.) into 
ruin, decay, or disrepair. 

i8ao W. Irving Sketch Bk. I. 272 Subject to the dilapida- 
tions of time and the caprice of fashion. 1886 Act 40-50 
Vict c. 29. § 1 (3) The crofter shall not. .persistently injure 
the holding by the dilapidation of buildings. 

3. Law. The action of pulling down, allowing to 
fall into a state of disrepair, or in any way impairing 
ecclesiastical property belonging to an incumbency. 

c 14*5 Wvntoun Cron. ix. xx. 116 Ane auld abbote swa 
put downe For ojpyn dilapidatioune. 15x1 Colet Serm. to 
Connocacion A vij a, Suynge for tithes, for offrynge, for 
mortuaries, for delapidations, by the right and title of the 
churchc. a 1613 Overeury Charac., Ordinary Widdow 
Wks. (1856) 140 A churchman sbe dare not venture upon ; 
for sbe hath heard widowes complain of dilapidations. 
1768 Blackstone Comm. III. 91 Dilapidations, .are a kind 
of ecclesiastical waste, either voluntary, by pulling down ; or 
permissive, by suffering the chancel, parsonage-house, and 
other buildings, .to decay. 1874 Micklethwaite Mod.Par. 
Churches 237 Experience in the valuation of dilapidations. 

D. loosely. The sums charged against an incum- 
bent or his representatives to make good such 
damage incurred during his incumbency. 

*553 Ldnc. Wills (1857) II. 263, I thinke my successors 
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cannot . . requyer any dylapidacions ffor Sefton. 1868 
Milman St. PauVs 317 Considerable sums as dilapidations 
for the repair of the body of the church. 

attrib. 1772 Ann. Reg. 14s His Lordship ..will lay out 
the dilapidation sum. .in building a house for the see. 

4. The action of falling into decay ; the condition 
of being in ruins or in disrepair, {lit. and Jig?) 

1638 Sin T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2)219 The Calyph pittied 
her delapidations, and . . begun to reare her up againe, and 
builded [etc.], 1684 Goodman Winter Evening Confer. 1. 
(L.), By keeping a strict account of Incomes and expences, 
a man might easily preserve an estate from dilapidation. 
1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 507 The works . . are in such 
a state of delapidation. i860 Mrs. Harvey Cruise Claymore 
xi. 303 In striking contrast to the wretched delapidation of 
the Holy Sepulchre. 1861 F. Hall in Jrnl. Asiat. Soc. 
Bengal 14 An edifice now lying in littered dilapidation. 

5. The falling of stones or masses of rock from 
mountains or cliffs by natural agency. 

1794 Sullivan View Nat. II. 165 In the course of time 
they shall be exposed from the dilapidations of the moun- 
tain. 1816 Keatinge Trav. (1817J I. 61 The dilapidation 
taking place on the east, has caused an opening . . into the 
heart of the mountain. 1875 Lyell Princ. Geol. 1. 11. xv. 356 
The rocks have been suffering from dilapidation. 

b. concr. A mass or collection of stone which 
has fallen from a mountain or height ; debris. 

181$ Keatinge Trav. (1817) I. 68 Masses of dilapidation 
of various sizes. Ibid. II. 48 The whole lract is covered 
with reduced dilapidation, either hornstone, lrapp, or basalt. 

Dilapidat or (dilse'pid^taj). [agent-n., in L. 
form, from dilapidarc : see Dilapidate v. and -OR. 
Cf. F. dilapidateur (15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.] One 
who dilapidates or brings into a ruinous condition ; 
one who allows a building to fall into disrepair. 

169a H. Wharton De/. Pluralities 156 (T.) You shall 
seldom see a non-resident, but he is also a dilapidator. 1697 
Bp. op Lincoln Adv. Clergy 33 Dilapidators many times die 
insolvent and so leave the whole Burden of the Repair upon 
the Successour. 181a Sir R. Wilson Priv. Diary I. 39, 
I only allowed myself to become a purchaser and not a dilapi- 
dator. J890 Tablet 24 May 813 Power to restrain both 
builders and dilapidators within reasonable limits. 

Dilapse, var. of Delapse v., to slip down. 

1816 Keatinge Trav. (1817) 1. 149 A round hill, one side 
of which has dilapsed nearly perpendicularly. 

Dilash, var. of Delash v. Obs. } to let off. 

1582-8 James VI (1804) 209 He cawsit dilashe sum 
cannons in face of the fyre, to terifie the people to ap- 
proach. 

Dilatability (dail^tabrliti, di-). [f. next: 
see -ity.] The quality of being dilatable, capacity 
of being dilated. 

1691 Ray Creation \. (1714) 28 We take notice of the 
wonderful dilatability or ext^nsiveness of the throats of 
serpents. 1773 Phil. Trans. LXIII. 435 Substances that. . 
differed in their dilatability. i8a6 Henry Elem. Chem. 1. 158 
The law of the dilatability of gases by heat has already 
been stated. 1875 Croel Climate $ T. vii. n6 Taking the 
dilatability of sea water to be the same as that of fresh. 

Dilatable (dail^-tab'l, di-), a. [f. Dilate v. 
+ -able. Cf. F. dilatable (Cotgr. 161 1).] Capable 
of being dilated, widened out, extended, or en- 
larged; expansible. 

1610 Healey St. Aug. Citie o/God xi. v. (1620) 391 They 
will neither make God's essence dilatable nor hmitable. 
a 1691 Bovle Hist. Air'x. (1692) 1 That thin. .compressible 
and dilatable Body in which we breath. 178a A. Monro 
Compar. Anat. (cd. 3) 28 Owls .. have the pupil very dilat- 
able. 1851 Herschel Stud. Nat. Phil. hi. v. 319 Of the 
several forms of natural bodies, gases and vapours are ob- 
served to be most dilatable. 

Hence Dila tableness. ' 

17*7 Bailey vol. II., DilatablenesSy capableness of being 
widened. 

f Dilatable, a. Obs., erroneous f. Delitable 
(also diletabil, dilitable f etc.). 

c 1400 tr. Secreta Secret.* Gov. Lordsh. 57 A lyf bat may 
noght be chaungyd, a kyngdome ay lastand dilatable. 

Dilatancy (dail^'tansi, ' di-). [f. next: see 
-ancy.] The property of dilating or expanding ; 
spec, that of expanding in bnlk with change of 
shape, exhibited by granular masses, and due to 
the increase of space between their rigid particles 
when their position is changed. 

1885 O. Revnolos in Proc. Brit. Assoc. 896 (title) On the 
Dilatancy of Media composed of Rigid Particles in Contact. 
— Ibid.t A very fundamental property of granular masses. ' 
To this property he [O. Reynolds] gave the name of dilat- 
ancy. It is exhibited in any arrangement of particles where 
change of bulk is dependent upon change of shape. 1886 
Sat. Rev. 28 Aug. 295 Owens College had at that time only 
begun to display its ' dilatancy \ if we may make bold to 
use a term recently applied by one of its professors to a 
force which he claims to have discovered in the physical 
world. 

Dilatant (dail^tant, di-), a. and sb. [ad. L. 

dildtdnt-em (or a, F., dilatant) pr. pple. of L. dila- 
tare (F. dilater) to Dilate : see -ant.] 

A. adj. Dilating, expanding; expansive. 

1841 Eraser's Mag. XXIII. 216 My mind had greatly the 
advantage of my body \ this being small, mean, and un- 
seemly, that capacious, lively, and dilatant. 188s O. Rey- 
nolds m Proc. Brit. Assoc. 897 When the dilatant material, 
such as shot or sand, is bounded by smooth surfaces, the 
layer of grains adjacent to the surface is in a condition dif- 
fering from that of the grains within the mass. 

B. sb. a. A substance having the property of 
dilating or expanding, b. A surgical instrument 
used for dilating, a dilatator. 
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T Di'latate, v. Obs. [f. L. dildtdt- ppl. stem of 
dildtdre: see Dilate v?\ ^Dilate v.' 1 . 

1613 Jackson Creed 11. 2^9 Such pleasant obiects as might 
dilatate the heart and spirites. 

Dilatate (dsi'Ut^t), ppl. a. Zool. [ad. L. di- 
latdt-us, pa. pple. of dildtdre to Dilate.] Dilated. 

1846 Dana Zooph. (1845) 134 Sparingly dilatate at each 
extremity. 

Dilatation (dsil^ti^Jan). [a. OF. dilatacion, 
-ation (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) « It. dilatazione, 
Sp. dilatacion, ad. L. dildtdtidn*em> n. of action f. 
dildtd-re to Dilate v. 2 ] 

1. The action or process of dilating ; the condition 
of being dilated ; widening out, expansion, enlarge- 
ment. (Chiefly in Physics and Physiol?) 

1 1400 Lan/ranc's Cirurg. 66 And if bat be blood go out 
of arterie bou schalt knowe it bi construccion and dilatacion 
of be same arterie. 1589 Cog an Haven Health ccxliii (1636) 
209 By blowing of the winde or dilatation of the ayre. 1660 
Boyle New Exp. Phys. Mech. i. 28 It appears not that any 
compression of the Air preceded its spontaneous Dilatation 
or Expansion of it self. 1685 — Effects 0/ Mot. ix. 108 The 
dilatation of metals, .by Heat. 1732 Arbuthnot Rules 0/ 
Diet 389 There may be a Dropsy . . by a Dilatation of the 
serous Vessels. 1826 Hen a v Elem. Chem. 1 . 80 The expansion 
or dilatation of bodies . . is an almost universal effect of an 
increase of temperature. 1849 Mas. Somerville Connect. 
Phys. Sc. xvii 156 Alternate condensations and dilatations of 
the strata. 1871 W. A. Hammono Dis. Nerv. Syst. 46 The 
emotions of shame, of anger, and others, cause the face to 
become red from dilatation of the blood-vessels. 

/*& '659 Stanley Hist. Philos. xm. (1 701 ) 590/2 Pleasure 
. .is produced with a kind of dilatation and exaltation of the 
Soul. ^1762 Kames Elem. Crit. (1833) 221 We feel a gradual 
dilatation of mind. 1877 Wraxall Hugo's Miserables iv. 
xlix. 33 There is a dilatation of thought peculiar to the 
vicinity of a tomb. 

b. concr. A dilated form, formation, or portion 
of any structure. 

1833 Thirlwall in Philol. Museum II. 163 Memnon is 
only a dilatation of Menon. 1854 Woodward Mollusca 11. 
161 A similar contractile dilatation exists at the end of the 
foot. 1857 Berkeley Cryptog. Bot. 5 73 The only semblance 
of a root is a little dilatation of the base. t «86i Hulme tr. 
Moquin-Tandon 11. 1. 43 This dilatation divides the diges* 
tivo canal into three parts. 

2. The spreading abroad, extension, expansion (of 
immaterial or abstract things), arch. 

1448 Will 0/ Hen. VI. in Willis and Clark Cambridge (j886) 
I. 353 Dilatacion, and stablisshement of christen feith. 
16x0 Bp. Casleton Jurisd. 174 For preseru ation and dilata- 
tion of peace and iustice. 1646 Sir J. Temple Irish Rebell. 
65 Before I . .come to declare the universal dilatation of [the 
rebellion] throughout the whole kingdom. 1839 Cdl. Wise- 
man Cath. $ Angl. Ch. Ess. (1853) II. 232 To the end of 
the world, room will be left for the dilatation of religion. 

3. The action or practice of dilating upon a sub- 
ject in speech ot writing ; amplification, enlarge- 
ment, diffuse treatment* 

c 1386 Chaucer Man 0/ Law y s T. 134 What needeth gretter 
dilataciouo? c 1440 Capgrave Life St. Kath. iv. 2278 But 
this dilatacyon . . longeth not to this lyfpresent. 1605 Bacon 
Adv. Learn. 11.. vii. §5. 28 God [is] Holy in the description 
or dilatation of his workes. 1645GAULE Cases Consc. (1646)4, 
1 resolue against all such dilatations in this Epitome. 1779 
Johnson L. P., Dryden Wks. II. 428 Little more than 
a dilatation of the praise given it by Pope. 1873 Lowell 
Among my Boohs Ser. 11. 285, I have spoken of Spenser's 
fondness for dilatation as respects thoughts and images. 

Hence Dllata'tional a., of or pertaining to a di- 
latation. 

1884 Bower & Scorr De Bary^s Phaner. 539 The first 
dilatational bands of the external cortex. 1895 Story- 
Maskp.lyne Crysta llogr. i. 11 The dilatational changes re- 
sulting from variation of temperature in a crystal. 

Dilatative (dsil^-tativ, dsii^tiv), a. [f. L. 
dildtdt') ppl. stem of dildtdre + -ive.] Of the nature 
of or tending to dilatation. 

1727-51 Cnambers Cycl. s. v. Dilatation, A new impetus 
is impressed thereon, from the dilatative cause. 1740 Stack 
in Phil. Trans. XLI. 429 Therefore the dilatative Effort of 
the Layers increases with the Layers in a greater Propor. 
tion than these Layers. 

Dilatator (aai'l^'.-tai). [a. L. dilatator, agent- 
n. from dildtd-re to Dilate. In F. dilatateur 
(Cotgr. 161 1 ). When treated as Latin, the stress 
is on the third syllable.] a. Anat. A muscle which 
dilates or expands a part ; also attrib. b. Surgery. 
An instrument for dilating or distending an opening. 
(Also Dilater, and less correctly Dilator .) 

i6ii Cotgr., Dilatateur ~ & dilatator, inlarger, widener; 
extender. 1878 Bell Gegenbaur's Co?ttp. Anat. 571 In the 
Reptilia these are replaced by a constrictor and a dilatator 
muscle. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Dilata'tor, a widener. Ap- 
plied to certain muscles whose office is to widen or dilate 
the parts on which they act; also applied to instruments for 
opening or enlarging the entrances to cavities or passages. 

Dilatatory (dail^i'tatori). Surg. Also in Lat. 
form -O'rium. [ad. F. dilatatoirc (16th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), ad. med. or mod.L,. dildtdtdrium (see quot. 
1731), f. L. dildtdt- , ppl. stem of dildtd-re to dilate.] 
An instrument for dilating a part ot organ. 

i6n Cotgr., Dilatatoirc, a dilatatorie or inlarger; an 
Instrument wherewith phirurgions open those partes that by 
sicknesse, or other accident, are too much closed. 1656 in 
Blount Glossogr. 1706 Phillips Dilatatory or Dilater. 
1 731-1800 Bailev, Ditatatorium (with Surgeons) an instru- 
ment to open any part, as the mouth, womb or fundament. 
1823 CRAaa Techn. Did., Dilatatdrinm (Surg.\ a surgical 
instrument for dilating the mouth ; also for pulling barbed 
irons out of a wound. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex. t Ditalatdrinm. 
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tDila'te, f. 1 Obs. Also 4 dele ate, 5 dylato, 
5-6 de-. [a. F. dilalcr to defer, delay, temporize, 
ad mcd.L. dJidtdre to defer, delay, put off, pro- 
tract, frcq. of differre to Defer : cf. Dilatory. 
The sense 'prolong' comes so near 'enlarge*, 
'expand', or 'set forth at length', in Dilate^. 2 , 
that the two verbs were probably not thought of as 
distinct words.] 

1. trans. To delay, defer. 

1399 t^ol. Poems (Rolls) 11. 14 To jive ous pes, which 
longe hath be dcleated. 1485 Caxtoh C/tas. Gl. 45 Thou 
oughtest to dylate the vengcaunce tyll the furour be passed. 
c 148s Digby Myst. 11. 497 To delate yt any lenger yt ys not 
best. 1556 J. Heywood Spider <fr F. lii. 19 \\ ithout more 
time delated. 1574 Hellowes Gueuara's Fam. Ep. (1577) 
158 Sometimes the sorrowful sulor doth more feele a rough 
word they speake, then the iustice they dilate. 1581 1". 
Howell Denises (1879) 213 Some.. with delayes the matter 
will delate. 1620 Shelton Quix. II. iv. ix. 120 Why dost 
thou with these so many untoward breathings delate the 
making of mine end happy? 

2. To extend in time, protract, prolong, lengthen. 
1489 Caxton Fay ttt of A. ii. vi. 103 ttie cas happed that 

the battaylle was somwhat dylated. 1596 Bell Surv. 
Popery it. n. v. 168 These houres are sometimes dilated. 
1658 Oshorm Adv. Son (1673) A. .way to dilate a remem- 
brance beyond the banks ot Forgctfulncss. 

Hence Dila-ted ///. a. f Dila-ting vbl. sb. 

1509 1 q Act 1 Hen. Iff If t c 4, Preamb., Delatyng of so 
longe tyme. 1556 J. Hevwood Spider $ F. xxxv. iq With- 
out more delated delate, a 1657 Loveday Lett. (1663) 165 
Your dilated resolutions of seeing London. 

Dilate (di-, doil^-i), v 2 Also 6-7 delate, 
[a. F. dilate-r (Oresme, 14th c), ad. L. ditdidre to 
spread out, amplify, extend, widen, f. di-, dis- (Dis- 
1) + lat-ns broad, wide. J 

1. trans. To make wider or larger ; to increase 
the width of, widen ; to expand, amplify, enlarge. 

1528 Paynel Saleme's Regtm. Y b, Lckes delate the 
matrice. 15SS Eden Decades 261 Al thynges..are dilated 
by heate. 1579 Twyhe Pkisicke agst. Fort. 11. Ep. Ded. 
161 a, I might dilate this discourse with a thousand argu- 
mentes. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. m. xxi. 262 It is 
enforced to dilate and hold open the jawes. 1697 Potter 
Antig. Greece 111. xvi. (17x5) 155 The sails were contracted, 
dilated, or chang'd from one side to another. 1749 Smollett 
Regicide iv. v, While the deep groan Dilates thy lab'ring 
breast t 1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. 1. 403/2, Haller found 
..the bladder so dilated that it was capable of containing 
twenty pounds of water. 1851 Hkrschel Stud. Nat. Phil. 
it. vii. 193 Heat dilates matter with an irresistible force. 

h.fig. 

c X450 tr. De Jmitationewx. liv, Dilate pin herte, & resceyue 
pis holy inspiration wib all maner desir. 15*6 Pilgr. Per/. 
(W. de W. 1 531) 275 b, Holy charite . . dilate th & spredeth 
the herte of man or woman. 1625 F. Markham Bk. Hon. 
11. ii. 47 Another sort, whohaue dilated and made excellent 
their bloods, by the great happiness of their fortunate Issues 
and Noble Matches or Manages. 1704 Hearne Duct. 
Hist. (1714) 1. 139 The Reader may take Eachard's Roman 
History as being, .proper to dilate the Student's knowledge 
in Roman Affairs^ 1871 Farkar Wittu Hist. v. 193 As we 
have seen, it [Christianity] dilates our whole being. 

C refl. 

1539 Tavern En Erasm. Prov. (1552) 60 We be therefore 
warned that we dylate not our selues beyond our condition 
and state. 1653 Wharton Disc. Comets Wks. (1683) 149 
Thereat first appeared a small Comet, afterward it mounted 
and dilated it self on high. 1715 Leoni PalladtVs Archit. 
(17^42) 1. s Copper is. .very pliable, and dilates it self into very 
thin Leaves. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 379 Will ha 
not dilate and elevate himself in the fulness of vain pomp 
nnd senseless pride 1 

t2. To spread abroad; to extend, diffnse, or 
disperse through a wide space or region, lit. and 
fa Obs. 

1430 Instr. Ambass. in Rymer Foedera (17T0) X. 725 Chris- 
ten Feith and beleue had.. be dilated through the World. 
i£aa Cox ton's Chron. Eng. ill. 2ob/i In a] this tyme the 
Empyre of Rome was not dylated passynge 1 2 my Ie. x £48-77 
Vicary Anat. ii. (1888) 21 This Arterc.is more obedient to 
be delated abrode through al the lunges. 1549 Compl. Scott. 
Kpist. x The immortal gloir. .is abundantly dilatit athort al 
cuntreis. 1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. xii. 53 Bowes and braunches 
which did broad dilate Their clasping armes. 1664 Evelyn 
Sylva (1679) 4 The tree being of a kind apt to dilate its roots. 
*7*9 J» T. Piiilipps tr. 34 Conferences 348 This Juncture. . 
favourable, for dilating the Knowledge of Christ among these 
Nations. 

b. refl. 

1660 K. Coke Power $■ Subj. 258 The curing of this Gan- 
grene so dilating it self both in Church, Court and State. 
1702 Ecmard EccL Hist. (1710)246 The joy of which prefer- 
ment dilated itself through all the Roman empire. 

3. intr. (for refl.) To become wider or larger ; 
to spread out, widen, enlarge, expand. 

1636 G. Sandvs Paraphr. Ps. 107 And Naphtali, which 
borders on Old Jordan, where his stream dilates. 1641 
Wilkinsj!/<i/>4. Magich 11. v. (1648) 182 Shall be like the fins 
of a fish to contract and dilate. 1822 Lama Etia Ser. l 
Praise Chimneysiv.^ The nostrils of the young rogues dilated 
at the savour. 1849 Miss Mulock Ogitvies ii, Her eye 
dilating and her cheek glowing. 1871 B. Stewart Heat 
§ 32 When a body increases in temperature it also expands 
in volume or dilates. 1879 Harlan Eyesight ii. 16 The 
pupil has the property of contracting and dilating, 
b. fig. To expand Itself; fto have full scope. 

1651 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 11. xiii. (1739) 73 The 
Dake of Gloucester was of such noble parts, that they could 
hardly dilate in any work inferior to the Government of 
n Kingdom. 1847 H. Rogers Ess. I. v. 260 These flimsy 
objections dilate into monstrous dimensions. 1863 Draper 
Intett. DevcL Europe Hi. (1865) 66 A false inference like this 
soon dilated into a general doctrine. . 
Vol, 111, 



f4. tratts. To relate, describe, or set forth at 
length ; to enlarge or expatiate npon. Obs. 

1393 Gowes Co»J\ III. 190 It nedeth nought that 1 dilate 
The pris which preised is algate. c 1460 Capcxave Chron. x 
It plcsed ine. .to gaderaschort remembrance of elde stories, 
that whanne 1 loke upon hem. .1 can sone dilate the circum. 
staunses. a 1533 Frith Disput. Purgat. Prol. (1820) 94 
Rastell hath enterprised to dilate this matter, and hath 
divided it into three Dialogues. 163a Lithgow Trav. viil 
346 Having met with some of their Brethren .. and delated 
to them their deathes. c 1790C0WPER Comm. Milton's P. L. 
ti. X024-33 It is., a common thing with poets to touch 
slightly beforehand, a subject which they mean to dilate in 
the sequel. 1801 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life £ Writ. 
(1832) III. 150, 1 dare give only hints ; it would be presump- 
tuous to dilate them. 

5. intr. To discourse or write at large ; to en- 
large, expatiate. Const. 1 3/" (obs.), on, ufon. 

1560 WniTEiiORNE Arte Warre(isW) 105, 1 might haue 
delated more Ypon the seruice on horsebacke, and after haue 
reasoned of the warre on the Sea. 1502 N ashe P. Penilesse 
(ed. 2) 13 a, Experience reprones me tor a foole, for delating 
on so manifest a case. 1609 W. M. Man in Moone (1849)25, 
1 could amply delate of thy sinne, but I know it needlesse. 
1689 02 Locke Toleration tit. viL Wks. X727 II. 379 The 
terrible Consequences you dilate on . . I leave you for your 
private use. X697 Collier Ess. Mot. Subj. 1. (1709) 238 
Were it not too sad an Argument to dilate upon, ymb T. 
Jefferson Writ. (1859) I f. 33 You were dilating with your 
new acquaintances. 1820 Lams Etia Ser. 1. South-sea Ho. t 
How would he dilate into secret history. 1838 Dickens 
Nick. Nick, xx vi. She proceeded to dilate upon the perfec- 
tions of Miss Nickleby. 1861 F. Hall in Jrnl. Asiat. 
Soc. Bengal X46 But it is needless to dilate, 1874 STuaas 
Const. Hist. (187$) 11 1.x viil 12a The chancellor, .dilated at 
length on the perjuries of Duke Philip. 

t b. refl. To express oneself at length or dif- 
fusely. Obs. rare. 

1644 Digsy Nat. Bodies it. (1645)9 Concerning which wee 
shall not need to dilate our selves any further. 1655 Fuller 
Ch. Hist. iv. L $ 6 In process of time, Wicliffe might delate 
himself in supplemental and additional Opinions, a 1672 
Wood Life (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 161 Dr. Richard Gardiner., 
dilating himself on Christ's miracle of turning water into wine. 

Dilate (doilf *t), a. arch. Also 7 delate. [In 
form, ad. L. ditdt-us earned in different ways, 
spread abroad, dispersed, published, pa. pple. of 
differre ; but in sense, answering to L. ditdtdt-us t 
widened, expanded, and so perh. short for ditaied.] 
= Dilated, widely extended or expanded. 

X471 Ripley Comp. Alch. xi. in Ashm. (1652) 182 With 
my ley 11 more Lycour dylate. 1603 B. Jonsoh Sejanus 1. ii, 
Instructed With so dilate and absolute a power. 16x4 W. B. 
Philosopher's Banquet (ed. 2) 12 A minde so delate and 
ample. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 11. vii. 187 The Seas 
possibly more dilate and extended. 1803 W. Tavlor in Ann. 
Rev. I. 30X Who narrates with dilate diffusion. 1883 Fenn 
EICs Childr. 111. in. ii. 180 Her dilate and frightened eyes 
softened with tears. 

tDila*te, sb. Obs. rare. [f. Dilate v. 2 ] — 
Dilatation 3. 

X595 Markham Sir R. Grinvile (Arb.) 58 Thanks hardie 
Midleton for thy dilate. 

Dilate, obs. form of Delate, Delete. 

Dilated (dail^-ted), ///. a. [f. Dilate v* 1 + 
-ed 1 .] Widened, expanded, distended, diffused, 
etc. : see the verb. 

c X450 tr. De lmitatione ill. lvi, pat bou wib a dilated herte 
mowe renne be way of my commandementes. 1606 Shaks. 
Tr. $ Cr. 11. iii. 261 A shore confines Thy spacious and 
dilated parts. 1651 Stahl&y Poems 29 In an elms dilated 
shade. 1607 Milton P. L. iv. 986 Satan allarm'd Collect- 
ing all his might dilated stood. 1758 J. S. Le Dran's Obsenu 
Surg. (1771) 264 The dilated Urethra was very thin. 1859 
Tehnvson Enid 144^ Then there flutter'd in, Half-bold, 
half.frighted, with dilated eyes, A tribe of women. 1865 
Kincslev Hereto, x. (x866) 157 His dilated nostril, 
t b. Enlarged upon. Obs. 

1599 J as. I BatrtA. Awpov (1682) 74 Exercise true wisdome ; 
in discerning wisely betwixt true and false reports ; first . . 
and last (considering] the nature and by-past life of the 
dilated person. 

fc. Cryst. (Seeauot.) Obs. 

X805-J7 R. Jamesoh Char. Min. 2x5 Dilated, the name 
given to a variety of dodecahedral calcareous spar, in which 
the bases of the extreme pentagons are in some degree 
enlarged by the inclination of the lateral planes. 

d. Her. 1 Opened or extended. Applied to a 
Pair of Compasses, Barnacles, etc' Cussans, 1882. 

Hence Dila'tedly adv. f in a dilated manner, with 
dilatation ; diffusely. 

1627 Feltham Resolves xxi. (ed. 1) 64 His . . aberrations, 
wherein he hath dilatedly tumbled himselfe. 

t Dila'tement. Obs. rare. [f. Dilate v. 2 f 
-ment.] A dilating ; a dilated or diffuse passage, 

1593 Nasms CkrisCs T. (1613) 86 Euen in this dilatement 
against Ambition, the diuel seekes to set in a foote of affected 
applause. 

Dilater (dail^'tw). [f. Dilate v. 2 + -erI. 
Now mostly supplanted by the less correctly formed 
Dilator \J One who or that which dilates. 

1605 Shelton Commend. Verses in Yerstegan Dee. Intell~ 
Thy labours shew thy will to dignifie The first dilaters of 
thy famous Nation. 1640 Bp. Hall Chr. Afodcr. (ed. Ward) 
38/x Away, then, ye cruel torturers of opinions, dilaters of 
errors, delators of your brethren. 

b. spec. A surgical instrument used to dilate a 
part; -Dilator sb. 1 a. # 

1634 T. Johnsov Pareys Chirurg.\b\ A dilater made for 
to open the mouth and teeth. 1668 R. L'Estrasgs Vis. 
Quev. (1708) 28 In the tail of these, came the Surgeons, 
laden with Pincers. .Dilaters, Scissers. 1706 Phillies (ed. 



Kersey), Dilatator? % or D Hater t a Surgeon's dilating In- 
sirument, hollow on the inside, to draw barbed Iron. &c. out 
of a Wound : Also an Instrument with which the Mouth of 
the Womb may be dilated. 1721-1800 IIailey, Dilater. 

c. Anat. A muscle which dilates or expands a 
part ; -Dilatator a, Dilator sb.\ b. 

X683 Snape Anat. Horse iv. xiv.(x686) 171 Of the Dilaters 
or those that widen the Chest there are four pair. 

Dilater, obs. form of Delator, accuser. 

Dilating (dail^-tirj), vbl. sb. [f. Dilate v . 2 + 
-ing 1.] 'Hie action of the verb Dilate, in various 
senses; enlargement, expansion, 

1529 More Comf.agsf. Trtb. in. Wks, 12x3/2 Among other 
[tokens] the comyng in of the lewes, and y* dilating of 
christendome againe. 1532 — Confut. Tindale ibid. 648/2 
For now in dy la ting and declaring of hyi conclusion, he 
addeth one thinge. 1586 I. Hooker Girald. /ret. in Hotin- 
shed 1 1. 36/x Doo grant tnat you for the dilating of Gods 
church .. doo enter to possesse that land. 1657 J. Smith 
Myst. Rhet. 114 Paradiastole is a dilating or enlarging of 
a matter by interpretation. 1703 Maumosell Joum. Jerus. 
(1732) X2 Where the waters oy dilating were become shal- 
lower. 1791 Mad. D'Ardlay Diary Sept., A few memoran- 
dums for my own dilating upon at our meeting. 

Dilating, ///. a. [f. Dilate v.* + -ino 2 .] 
That dilates or expands : see the verb. 

1581 T. Howell Denises (1879) 192 In my delating brains, 
a thousand thoughts were fed. 1593 TelUTrotKs N. Y. 
Gift 4 With such a dilatinge narration. 1644 Digby Nat. 
Bodies i. (1645) 290 To fill those capacities which the dilating 
heat hath made. 1805 South ey Modoc in W. iv, Through 
the broken cloud, Appeared the bright dilating blue of 
heaven. 1854 Baoham Halieut. 248 A dilating crest which 
grows red at the nuptial season. 

Hence Dila'tingly adv. 

1891 G. Meredith One of ourConq.W. yl X50 The colonel 
eyed Mrs. Blathenoy dilatingly. 

t Dila-tion \ Obs. Also 5-6 de-, dy-. [a. 
OF. dilacion (13th c. in Hatz-Darm.), mod. F. diia- 
titm, It. ditazione, ad. L. dttdtidft-em^ n. of action 
from differre^ dlldt- to defer, delay, put off: cf. Di- 
late vA] Delay, procrastination, postponement. 

14. . Lydg. Temple of Gtas 877 Bebe not astoneid of no 
wilfulnes, Ne nou?t dispeired of pis dilacioun. X430 — Chron. 
Troy in. x*v, Without abode or longe delacyon. Ibid. iv. 
xxxiv, I wyll nowe make no dylacyon. 1552 Latimer Serm. 
Lord's Pray. iv. 31 The Angels . . whiche doe the will and 
pleasure of God without dilation. X585 Parsons Chr. Exerc. 
11. v. 350 So the matter by delation came to no effect. 1627 
Bp. Hall Heaven vpon Earth % 5 Some desperate debters, 
whom, after long dilations of payments . . we altogether let 

foe for disability. 1665 J. Wesb Stone-HengUjzs) 16b The . 
)ilation that attended the ultimate Appeal. 

Dilation 2 (dsil^-Jbn, di-). [Improperly f. Di- 
late v. 2 , which does not contain the verbal suffix 
-ate, but a stem -late from L. Idt-ns broad, so thai 
the ctymologically correct formation is dttalation. 
(Cf. coercion , dispution for disputation , etc.).] 

1. «= Dilatation i. 

1598 Florid, Dilatione, a dilation, enlarging or ouerspread- 
ing. [But x6n corrects to Dilatatione a dilating, Dilatione 
a delaying.] 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor.j6 1 he dilations 
of the arteries. 1615 Crooke Body of Man 641 The dilation 
is the cause of deepe and base voyces. i796SouTiiEY.£< , r7. 
fr. Spain (X709) 125 The beauty of its dilation and contrac- 
tion. X847 Tennyson Prme. vt. 172 At first her eye with 
slow dilation roll'd Dry flame. 1870 Rolleston Antm. Life 
27 Transverse dilation of the thorax. 

fig. X647 H. More Poems 293 The soul . . a sure fixation 
And centrall depth it hath, and free dilation. m X787 J. Frere 
in Microcosm No. 2^ P 8 The mind perceives a sensible 
dilation of its faculties. 1823 Lam a Etia Ser. il Child 
Angel, Those natural dilations of the youthful spirit. 

f2. = Dilatation 2. Obs. 

a 1 63 1 Donne in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. xc 14 A praver 
not only of appropriation to ourselves . . but of a charitable 
dilation and extension to others. 

3. «= Dilatation 3. 

1 6o< Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. vii % 6. 28 la the description 
or dilation of his works. 1623 Cockeram ii, A Speaking at 
large, Dilation. 1774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry ill. 
xx 2 i*. 377 By needless dilations, and the affectations of cir- 
cumlocution. 1851 Agn. Strickland Queens Scot. II. 193 
Frivolous terms and dilations cut away. 

Dilation 3> obs. var. of Delation, accusation. 

Dilative (dail^-tlv), a. f f. Dilate v. 2 + -ive.] 

1. Having the property of dilating or expanding 
{trans, and intr.) - Dilatattve. . 

163* T. Johnson Pare?* Chirurg. 111. i. (1678) 52 The Vital 
(faculty] is divided into the dilative and contractive faculty 
of the heart and arteries. 1671 GsLEvrAnat. Plants 1. ii. f 4 
A Body Porous, Dilative and Pliable. x8o8 Coleridge Lit. 
Rem. (1836) II.408 The.. astringent power, comparatively 
uncounteracted by the dilative. Ibid. 4 1 1 The dilai ive force. 

f 2. Serving to diffuse (ibe food). Obs. 

1528 Paynel Saleme* s Regim. P, Drinkynge delatiue is 
moste conuenient after the fyrst digestion regularlye. 1589 
Cog an Haven Health ccxv.(x636) 233 If any of these three 
uses of drinke be omitted, the drinke delative may be best 
spared. 1620 Vsnner Via Recta (1650) 275 This drinking 
of Wine or Beer between meales. .may weir be termed both 
dilutive and dilative. 1634 H. R. Salerne's Regim. 90 Re- 
gularly, conuenient drinke dilatiue, or permixtiue, ought to 
be Wine. Ale, Beere, Perry, or such like. 

Dilatometer (daiiA^m/te-i). [f. Dilate v. 2 
+ -(o)meter.] An instrument for determining the 
dilatation or expansion of a liquid by heat. Hence 
Dilatome'tric a. 9 relating to a dilatometer. ^ 

1882 Nature No. 639. 290 The numerous determinations ol 
the eapansion of water by heat.. Experimenters, .have used 
two methods— the hydrostatic and the dilatometric 1883 
Syd. Soc. Lex. t Alcoholic dilatometer ', an instrument in- 



DILATOR. 

vented by Silvermann to determine the quantity of alcohol 
in a liquid, founded on the principle that water in passing 
from o° C. to ioo° C . . expands -0466 of its volume, and 
alcohol. .-1252. 

Dilator (dail^-tai), sb. 1 [f. Dilate v.%\ an 
irregular formation, the regular types being Dr- 
later from Eng. dilate, and Dilatator from L. 
dildldre.] One who or that which dilates : spec. 
a. Surg. An instrument used to dilate or distend 
an opening, passage, or organ ; « Dilatator b, 

DlLATER b. . 

[1634-1706 : see Dilater b.] 1688 R. Holme Armoury \\\. 
420/2 The Dilator is an Instrument to open or stretch out a 
thing to its breadth. 1830 S. Cooper Diet. Pract. Surg. 
(ed.6) s.v. Urethra* With respect to dilators, as they are 
called . . their use is far from being much approved by the 
best modern surgeons. 1864 T. Holmes Syst. Surg. (1870) 
IV. 063 The stricture being now fairly split, the dilator 
should he rotated. 

b. Anat. A muscle or nerve which dilates or 
widens a part ; « Dilatator a, Dilater c. Also 
attrib. 

[1683 : see Dilates c] a 1735 Arbuthnot(J.\ The dilators 
of the nose are too strong in cbolerick people. 1807 Med. 
yml. XVII. 407 The radiating (or ditator) muscle of the 
Iris. 1 844 J. G.Wilkinson Swedenborg 's A nim. Kingd. 1 1 . 
i. 3 The muscles of the nose are three pair ; two pair of 
dilator, and one pair of constrictors. 1878 Fosteb Phys. n. 
i. § 2. 2x0 It acts energetically as a dilator-nerve. 

t Drlator v -our, a. and sb. 2 Sc. Obs. Forms : 

5- 8 dilatour, 6 delatour, 8 dilator, delator, 
[a. F. dilatoirc adj. 'dilatory', formerly also sb. 
'delay', ad. L. dilator i -us, dtldlori-um, dilatory, 
delaying, f. dllat- ppl. stem of differrex see 
Defer v. 1 , Dilate v. 1 For the form of the word 
cf. declarator,] 

A. adj. {Sc. Law) Dilatory; delaying, causing 
delay. 

1503 Sc. Acts yas. IV (1507) § 65 There salbe na exception 
dilatour admitted against that summounds. Ibid. § 95 Vpon 
dilatour or peremptour exception. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 
104 Gif the partie defendand will not vse any exception or 
defence dilatour. 175a J . Louthian Form of Process (ed. 2) 
267 All his Defences, both dilator and peremptor, which the 
Sheriff shall either advise in Court, or allow [etc.]. 

B. sb. (Sc. Law.) A delay ; a cause of delay, a 
dilatory plea ; = Dilatory sb. 

1473 Treaty iv. Scott, in Rymer Foedera (17 10) XI. 789 
Withoutyn any dilatour or delais. 1583 Sempill Leg. Bp. 
'A ndrews Life 194 Ballates (1872) 205 Bot Doctor Patrick 
still replyed, With trickis and delatouris he denyed. 1717 
Wooaow Corr. (1843) II. 328, I scarce mention the unac- 
countable dilatours of settling vacancies. 1718 Ibid. II. 381 
This was reckoned a delator, and opposed. 1752 J. Louth i ah 
Form of Process (ed. 2) 97 All these Objections, properly 
called Dilators, must be first proponed. 1888 Ramsay Scott, 
in iZth C. I. ii. 41 He is said to have excelled in what was 
called proponing dilators. 

Dilator, obs. form of Delator, accuser. 

Dilatorily (drl&tariIi),<w/». [f. Dilatory al 
+ -ly 2 .] In a dilatory manner ; delayingly. 

1 700 Tyrrell ^fiV.-Efl^l I. 873 The Prelates answered him 
dilatorily. 1781 Johnson in Bos well Z//2r (1848) 665/1, 1 wrote 
in my usual way, dilatorily and hastily, unwilling to work, 
and working with vigour and haste.^ 1849 Lowell Lett. 
I. 167, I remain very sincerely (and dilatorily) Vour friend. 

Dilatoriness (di-latarines). Forms : see Di- 
latory, [f. next + -ness. J The quality of being 
dilatory ; tendency to procrastination or delay. 

1642 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. nr. (1692) 1. 610 Lest his Majesty 
should think it a delatoriness in the Parliament to return an 
Answer. 1667 Waterhouse Fire Lond. 95 The sluggards 
dilatoriness is upon men ; and they will sit still a little longer. 
17 18 Free-thinker No. 56. 4 The Holy See proceeded with 
its usual dilatoriness in that Affair. 1825 Scott Jml. 7 Dec, 
Letters, .lying on my desk like snakes, hissing at mc for my 
dilatoriness. 1861 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) !. 38 His delay 
in setting out was due to pure procrastination and dilaton* 
ness. 

Dilatory (di-latari), <z.l and sb. Forms : 6-7 
dilatorie, 7- dilatory, (8 erron. dilitary). Also 

6- 7 delatorie, (6 delaterye, deletary), 7 de- 
latory. [ad. L. dilalori-us, f. dilator-cm a delayer, 
agent-n. from differre, dTlat- to Defer, delay : see 
Dilate Cf. F. dilaloire (13th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] A. adj. 

1. Tending to canse delay ; made for the purpose 
of gaining time or deferring decision or action. 

1581 Lambarde Eiren. iv. xxi. (1588) 622 It was very Dila- 
torie for the Justices of Peace, to take those Wages, at the 
handes of the Shirife. 159a Nashe P. Penilesse{cd. 2) 9 a, 
For his delaterye excuse. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, 11. iv. 237, 
I abhorre This dilatory sloth and trickes of Rome. 1655 
Fuller Ch. Hist, viii. il § 46 Dilatory letters excusing them- 
selves from coming thither, 1671 Sh adwell Humourists v. 
Wks. 1720 I. 202, T will . . make no hesitation or dilatory 
scruple. 1751 Johnson R ambler No. 178 F 4 By long deliber- 
ation and dilatory projects they may both be lost, i860 
Motlev Netherl. (1868) I. iii. 80 The policy of England 
continued to be expectant and dilatory. 

b. Law. Dilatory plea y a plea put in for the sake 
of delay. Dilatory exception : see Exception sb. 
4 a. Dilatory defence (in Sc. Law) : see auot. 

[129a Bbitton 11. xvii. § 1 Par excepciouns dilatories.] 
J S35 Act 27 Hen. VIII, c. 14 § 5 None essoin . . or other 
dilatorie pie for tbe defendant shall be admitted. 1611 Rich 
Honest. Age (1844) 21 They, .do seeke for nothing more then 
to checke the course of iustice by their delatory pleas. 1678 
Hickes in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. IV. 49 At last all tbe di- 
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latory exceptions being answered, the Jury was impanelled 
and the witnesses sworn. 1768 Blackstone Comm. HI. 301 
Dilatory pleas are such as tend merely to delay or put off 
the suit, by questioning the propriety of the remedy, rather 
than by denying the injury. 1861 W. Bell Diet. Law Scot., 
Dilatory Defence is a plea offered by a defender for eliding 
the conclusions of the action, without entering on the merits 
of the cause. 1880 MuiaHEAD Gaius iv. § 120 Those [Ex- 
ceptions] are dilatory that Bre available only for n time, such 
as that of an agreement not to sue say for five years. 

2. Given to or characterized by delay; slow, 
tardy, a. Of persons, their characters, habits, etc. 

X604 Shaks. Oth. it. iii. 379 Wit depends on dilatory time. 
1711 Aooison Sped. No. 89 r 1 Women of dilatory Tempers, 
who are for spinning out the Time of Courtship. 1742 
Young N. Th. i. 413 Poor dilatory man. 1781 CowPEa 
Lett. 25 Aug., The most dilatory of all people. 1838 Thirl- 
wall Greece III. xix. 106 They are as prompt, as you are 
dilatory. 1884 Paz Eustace 38 You shall have no longer 
cause to think me dilatory. 

b. Of actions. 

1648 Boyle Seraph. Love xiL (1700) 64 Being press'd to 
give an account of such a Dilatory way of proceeding. 1751 
Johnson Rambler No. 144 r 11 But between dilatory pay- 
ment and bankruptcy there is a great distance. 1843 
Prescott Mexico vi. v. (1864) 369 Cortez was not content 
to wait patiently the effects of a dilatory blockade. 1879 
Fhouoe Caesar xxii. 386 His political advisers were im- 
patient of these dilatory movements. 

B. sb. Law. A means of procuring delay ; a 
dilatory plea : see A. I b. 

1563-87 Foxe A. $ M. (1684) II. 22 Shifting off the matter 
by subtil dilatories and frivolous cavilling about the law. 
1585 Abp. Sandys Serm. (1841) 226 Delatories and shiftings 
off wear out many a just cause, and beggar many a poor 
man. 1681 Trial of S. Coltedge 16 Vou ought not to have 
helps to plead dilatories. a 1734 North Lives (1826) 1. 302 
Criminals of that sort, .should defend upon plain truth.which 
they know best, without any dilatories, arts or evasions. 
1848 Wharton Law Lex. s.v. Dilatory Pleas, No man 
shall be permitted to plead two dilatories at separate 
times. 

f Dila-tory, a. 2 Obs. rare. [A bad formation 
for dilatatory, f. Dilate v.] Used for dilating, 
dilative. 

1691 Mullineux in Phil Trans. XVII. 822 The Chyrur- 
gion .. inserted his Dilatory Instrument. 

II Di'lature. Sc. Obs. [A variant of dilatour, 
Dilatok ^, assimilated in spelling to L. dildtura, 
delaying, delay, f. dildt- ppl. stem of L. differre : 
see Dilate vS\ =Dilatoby sb. 

1552 Lynoesav Monarche 5766 Throw Delaturis [v. r. de- 
latouris] full of dissait, Quhilk mony one gart beg thare mait. 
1 714 Let. in Lockhart Papers 1. 4$) The Court tricked tbem 
with dilatures till the . . opportunity was past. 

Dilavy, var. of Delavy a. Obs. 

Dilay(e, obs. form of Delay. 

Dilce, Sc. form of Dulse. 

t Dildo l . Obs. Also dildoe. A word of ob- 
scure origin, nsed in the refrains of ballads. 

Also, a name of the penis or phallus, or a figure thereof; 
the lingam of Hindoo worship ; formerly, also, a contemp- 
tuous or reviling appellation of a man or lad ; and app. 
applied to a cylindrical or 'sausage * curl. 

1610 B. Jonson Alch. v. iii, Here I find.. The seeling fill'd 
with poesies of the candle : And Madame, with a Dildo, 
writ o the walls. 161 1 Shaks. Wint. T. iv. iv. 105 He has 
the prettiest Loue-songs for Maids . . with sucn delicate 
burthens of Dildo's and Fadings, a 1627 Middleton Chaste 
Maid 1. ii, What, has he got a singing in his head now ? 
Now's out of work he falls to making dildoes. 1638 Foao 
Fancies iv. i, Tbis page a milk-livered, dildoe. 1647 Pari. 
Ladies 12 The very sight of this Madam with a Dildoe . . 
put the House into a great silence, c 1650 Roxb. Ball. II. 
455 She prov'd herself a Duke's daughter, and he but a 
Squire's son. Sing trang dildo lee. 1656 S. Holland Zara 
(1719) 41 That Gods may view, With a dildo-doe, What 
we bake, and what we brew. 1659 Torriano, Bacillo . . 
a simple gull, a shallow pate, also a dill-doe, or pillie- 
coclc 1661 R. W. Conf Charac. To Rdr. (i860) 7 O thou 
faint-hearted dildo. 1688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 463/2 
A Campaign Wig hath Knots or Bobs (or a Dildo on each 
side) with a curled Forehead. 1698 FaYER Acc. E. India 
170 Under the Banyan Tree, an Altar with a Dildo in the 
middle being erected, they offer Rice. 

b. Comb, dildo-glass, a cylindrical glass; ?a 
test-tube. 

c 1625 Fletcher Nice Valour hi. i, Whoever lives to see me 
Dead, gentlemen, shall find ine all mummy, Good to All 
galipots, and long dildo-glasses. 

t Dildo 2 . Obs. [prob. the same word as prec, 
from its cylindrical form like a * dildo-glass*.] A 
tree or shrub of the genns Ccrats (N.O. Cac- 
tacesR). Also DUdo-lree, Dildo-bush, Dildo Pear 
Tree. 

1696 Phil. Trans. XIX. «p6 The Dildoe-tree is the same 
with the Cereus or Torch-Plant. 1607 Dampier Voy. I. 81 
Barren Islands without any Tree, only some Dildo-hushes 
growing on them. Ibid, toi The Dildoe-tree is a green 
prickly shrub, that grows about 10 or 12 foot high, without 
either Leaf or Fruit. It is as big as a mans Leg, from the 
root to the top, and it is full of sharp prickles, growing in 
thick rows. 1700 W. King Transactioncer \ \ The Toddy- 
Tree, the Sower-Sop, the Bonavists, and the Dildoe. 1756 
P. Browns Nat. Hist. Jamaica (1789) 238 The larger erect 
Indian Fig, or Dildo Pear Tree. 

t Dilext, ppl. a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. dilect-us 
' beloved pa. pple. of dUigZrc to esteem highly, 
to love (see Diligent).*) lieloved. 

1521 J. T. in Bradshaw St. Werbnrge Prol. ii, A virgin 
resplendent Dilect of out lorde. 

Dilectacion, obs. form of Delectation. 
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t Dilection (dile'kfan). Obs. Also 5-6 dy-, 
6 de-. [a. F. dilection (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), 
ad. L. dilectidn-em love (of God, etc.) (Terttillian, 
Vulgate), n. of action from diligfrc to select to 
oneself from others, to esteem highly, hold dear, 
love ; f. di~, dis- (Dis- i> + legfre to gather, cull, 
choose.] 

1. Love, affection: almost always, spiritual or 
Christian love, or the love of God to man or of 
man to God ; cf. Charity i. 

1388 Wyclif Rev. Prol., Ion, the apostil and euangelist of 
oure Lord Ihesu Crist, chosen and loued, in so gret loue of 
dileccioun is had. a 1420 Hoccleve De Reg. Priuc. 851 
Frenship, adieu ; farewele, dileccioun. c 1485 Digby Myst. 
lit. 1323 His desypylles . . to hym had dyleccyon. c 1520 
IVyse Chytd $ Etnp. Adrian (i860) 15 They were hy dy- 
leccion all of one hart and of one wyll. 1623 Favine Theat. 
Hon. ix. vi. 399 In token of love and Brotherly dilection. 
1683 E. Hooker Pre/. Ep. Pordage's Mystic Div. 56 This 
dilection, love, charitie towards God, and towards His 
Image, man. 

2. The action of choosing, choice (of that on 
which one's desire or affection is set) ; esp. in Theol. 
= Election 3. 

c 1450 Hknrvson Mot. Fab. 62 And when the saul Giues 
consent vnto delection, The wicked thought beginnes for to 
hreird In deadly sinne. 1633 T. Adams \Exp. 2 Peter ii. 12 . 
We are adjured by our election, selection, dilection, to be 
merciful. 1656 Jeanes Fuln. Christ 51 Christ is the only be- 
gotten son of God, not by dilection, but by eternall generation. 

If 3. Used by Carlyle to render Ger. licbden as a 
title of honour. 

1864 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. (1865) IV. xi. v. 81 These things 
We expect from your Dilection, as Kurfurst of Branden* 
hurg. iBfelbid. VII. xvii. iv. (1873) 37 [T] apprise your 
dilection, though under deepest secrecy. 

Dilemma (dilcma, dai-), sb. Also £. 6-7 
(after French) dilemme (dylem). [a. L. di- 
lemma, a. Gr. UKrjfxfta double proposition, f. 
twice (Di- 2 ) + Mjfxfxa assumption, premiss : see 
Lemma.] 

1. In Rhetoric. A form of argument involving an 
adversary in the choice of two (or, loosely, more) 
alternatives, either of which is (or appears) equally 
unfavourable to him. (The alternatives are com- 
monly spoken of as the ' horns ' of the dilemma.) 
Hence in Logic, A hypothetical syllogism having 
a conjunctive or 1 conditional ' major premiss and 
a disjunctive minor (or, one premiss conjunctive 
and the olher disjunctive). 

Very different views have been taken by different logicians 
as to what syllogisms are properly dilemmas ; several of the 
arguments commonly so called being considered by some 
writers to be only ordinary conjunctive syllogisms, construe-' 
tive or destructive. See Fowler, Deductive Logic, v. § 4. 

1523 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 36 They are . . 
excommunicated . . w th a dilemma made concerninge the . . 
Mayor's. . perplex it ie. 1551 T. Wilson Logike (1580) 34 b, 
Dilemma, otherwise, .called a horned argument, is when the 
reason consisteth of repugnant members, so that what so 
ever you graunt, you fall into the snare. 1622 Bacon 
Hen. VII, Wks. (Bohn) 377 A dilemma, that bishop Morton 
..used, to raise up the benevolence to higher rates; and 
some called it his fork, and some his crotch. . . * That if they 
met with any that were sparing, they should tell them, that 
they must needs have, because they laid up : and if they 
were spenders, they must needs have, because it was seen in 
their port and manner of living '. 1638 Chillihcw. Relig. 
Prot. 1. ii. S 154 Thus haue we cast off your dilemma, and 
broken both the homes of it. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles II. 
iv. Proem 11 A Dilemma is an argumentation from two 
members, whereof both are attended with incommoditie. 
1725 Watts Logic 111. it § 6 A Dilemma becomes faulty or 
ineffectual.. when it may be retorted with equal force upon 
him who utters it. 1837-8 Sib W. Hamilton Logic xviii. 
(1866) I. 351 An hypothetico-disjunctive syllogism is called 
the dilemma or horned syllogism. Ibid. 352 If the disjunc- 
tion., has only two members, the syllogism is then called a 
dilemma in the strict and proper signification. If. .three. . 
members, it is called trilemma, etc. 1842 Abp. Thomson 
Laws Th. § 109 (i860) 203 The Dilemma is a complex argu- 
ment, -partaking both of the conditional and disjunctive. 
1887 Fowler Deductive Logic \z\ In disputation, the adver- 
sary wbo is refuted by a dilemma is said to be 1 fixed on 
the horns of a dilemma ' ; he is said to rebut the dilemma, 
if he meet it by another with an opposite conclusion. Ibid. 
122 It seems less arbitrary and more systematic to define 
dilemma as 1 a syllogism of which one premiss is a conjunc* 
tive and the other a disjunctive proposition 

p. 1587 A. Fleming Cont. Holinshed. III. 1307/2 This 
bishop, hauing heard all these excuses, vsed this dilemme. 
1616 Lank Sg. Tale (1888) 121, I see bis saftie and tbine 
maie not bee, bot as Dylems or Contraries agree. 

2. Hence, in popular use : A choice between two 
(or, loosely \ several) alternatives, which are or ap- 
pear equally unfavourable ; a posilion of doubt or 
perplexity, a 'fix*. 

1590 Greene Never too late (1600) 39 Every motion was 
intangled with a dilemma : . . the loue of Francesco gaue 
such fierce assaults to the bulwarke of her affection . . the 
feare of her Fathers displeasure . . drane her to meditate 
thus. 1508 Shaks. Merry W. iv. v. 87 In perplexity, and 
doubtful dilemma. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. iv. 1. § S3 He is 
reduced to this doleful Dilemma ; either voluntarily, by re- 
signing, to depose himself; or violently, by detrusion, to be 
deposed by otners. 1796 Morse Amcr. Geog. II. 297 Kos- 
ciusko was . . reduced to the unpleasant dilemma of being 
obliged either to kill the father or give up the daughter. 
1841-44 Emerson Ess., Experience Wks. (Bohn) I. 189 In 
the dilemma of a swimmer among drowning men, who all 
catch at him. 1886 Bryce Amer. Commw. II. liii. 332 They 
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were . . in the dilemma of either violating the Constitution 
or losing a golden opportunity. 

3. Comb, as dilemma-making* 

1895 Westm. Gaz. 16 Apr. 3/3 Dilemma making is nt best 
a somewhat puerile, .form of dialectic 

Dile*mma, v. ran. [f. prec* sb.] 

1. trans. To place in a dilemma; pa.pple. «=yi 
a dilemma or 1 fix \ 

1656 S. H. Gold. Law 44 Both sides are Dilemma'd, and 
stand postur'd like Lots wife. 1698 Frver Ace. E. India \ P. 
335 Now we were dilemma'd, not knowing what to wish, 
a 1849 Poe Marginalia Wks. 1864 III. 485 Like a novel- 
hero dilemma'd, I made up my mind to be guided by circum- 
stances. , 

t 2. intr. To be in a dilemma ; to hesitate or be 
in doubt between two alternatives. Obs. rare. 

1687 R. L'EsTRANG« A nsw. Diss. 39 He runs away with 
the Fact, for Granted ; Dilemma's upon it, and so leaves 
the Matter. 

Dilemmatic (di-, dailemartik), a. [f. Gr. 
* t An/^aT- stem of tiXriwa (see prec.) + -ic] Of 
the nature of, or relating to, a dilemma. 

1837-8 Sir W. Hamilton Logic xiii. (i860) I. 341 Dilem- 
matic judgments are those in which a condition is found, 
both in the subject and in the predicate, /bid xv. (i860) I. 
agi The Ilypothetico-disjunctive or Dilemmatic Syllogism. 
1867 Atwater Elem. Logic 95 Dilemmatic Judgements 
involve a combination of the conditional and disjunctive. 
•1870 Jevons Elem. Logic xix. 168 Dilemmatic arguments 
are. . more often fallacious than not. 1891 Welton Manual 
Logic iv. v. 447 The peculiar feature of a dilemmatic argu- 
ment is the choice of alternatives which it thus offers. 

t Dilemma-fcical, a. Obs. [f. as prec. + -al.] 
*» prec. Hence Dilemma* tically adv. 

1659 Baxter Key Catfu xlv. 316 The Jesuites.. went Di- 
lemmatically to work, thinking to make sure which way ever 
things went, to effect their ends. 1661 K. W. Con/. Charac. 
Good-old cause (1860)60 And bring upon us a dilemmaticall 
confusion. 1677 Gilpin Dxmonot. (1867) 342 These were 
perplexing, entangling temptations. They were d i lemma t- 
ical, such as might ensnare, either in the doing or refusal. 

Dile'mmist. rare. [f. Dilemma + -ist.] One 
who bases his position upon a dilemma ; used as 
the name of a Buddhist school of philosophy. 

1858 Appleton't Amer. Cyct. IV. 70/a [The philosophic 
school] of the Vaibhasbikas, or dilemmists, who maintain the 
necessity of immediate contact with the object to be known. 

t Dile'riate, a. Obs. rare. [Erron. for delirate, 
ad. L. dcliratus, or for deliriate.] = Delirious. 

1689 Moyle Sea Ckyrurg. ul xi. 117 Before the Feaver 
comes to its height, usually men are dileriate. 

Dilettant (drleta:nt), a. and sb. [A parlially 
Anglicized adaptation of next j cf. F. dilettante ; 
also adjutant, confidant \ etc.] «=»next. 

A. adj. 

1851 Carlvlk Sterling 11. vii. (187a) 160 Sterling returned 
from Italy filled with . . great store of artistic, serious, dilettant 
and other speculation for the time. 

B. sb. 

1875 Hamerton Melt Li/em. v. 100 If the essence of di- 
lettantism is to be contented with imperfect attainment, I fear 
that all educated people must be considered dilettants. 
1888 Eng. fltustr. Mag. Jan. 316 Teach by salutary smarts, 
These dilettants to understand That Learning is the first of 
Arts. 1891 F. M. Wilsoh Prim, on Browning 34 Browning 
draws a sharp line between the dilettant and the artist 

H Dilettante (dilelaniti, It. d/let,ta*ntf). PL 
dilettanti (-tr), rarely -es. [It. dilettante *r 
lover of music or painting*, f. dilettare L. de- 
lectare to delight: see Delect, etc. So mod.F. 
dilettante, 1878 in Did. Acad.] 
1. A lover of the fine arts ; originally, one who 
cultivates them for the love of them rather than 
professionally, and so = amateur as opposed to pro- 
fessional', but in later use generally applied more 
or less deprecialively to one who interests himself 
in an art or science merely as a pastime and with- 
out serious aim or study ('a mere dilettante'). 

1733-4 ['The Society of Dilettanti' was founded! 1748 
Chesterf. Lett. 11. xl, You are likely to hear of it as 
a virtuoso ; and if so, I should be glad to profit of it, as an 
humble dillettante. 1769 (title), Ionian Antiquities, By 
the Society of Dilettanti. 1770 Foote Lame Lover 1. 1, 
Frederick is a bit of Macaroni and adores the soft Italian 
termination in a. ..Yes, n delitanti all over. 1775 Mad. 
D'Arrlav Diary 21 Nov., A female dilettante of great 
fame and reputation . . as a singer. 1789 Burney Hist. 
Mus. III. ii. 161 Personage* whose (musical! talents are 
celebrated whether they are regarded as professors or 
Dilctanti. 1801 W. Tavlob in Monthly Mag. XII. 576 
Religious dilettanti, of every sex and ace, reinforce the 
industry of the regular priesthood. 1801 Edin. Rev. I. 165 
Dilettanti who have pushed themselves into high places in 
the scientific world. i8a6 B'ness Uunsen in Hare Ltfell. 
vii. 265 It would be difficult to find a dilettante who under- 
stood the art of managing it [a parlour organ]. 1831 Caklyle 
Sari. Res. 1. x, Thou hitherto art a Dilettante and sandblind 
Pedan t. 1840 Macaulav Ess., Clive (1 854) 534/* The Dilet- 
tante sneered at their want of taste. The Maccaroni black- 
balled them as vulgar fellows. 1879 Frouoe Caesar 11. 17 fl he 
Romans) cared for art as dilettanti ; but 00 schools either 
of sculpture or painting were formed among themselves. 
1886 Rlskin Prxterita I. 371 Rogers was a mere dilettante, 
who felt no difference between landing where Tell leaped 
ashore, or standing where ' St. Preux has stood . 

t b. with of : a lover, one who is fond of. Obs. 

1783 Hamilton in Phil. Trans. LXXIII. 189 Those who 
are professed dilettanti of miracles. 

2. attrib. a. In apposition, as dilettante musician, 
etc. =■ amateur. ' 
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1774 * J. Collier 'Mus. v. (1 77 That great Dilettante 
performer on the harp. 1789 Mad. D Asblay Lett. 37 Oct., 
A Dilettante purchaser may yet be found. 1800-7 J- 
IteaESFORD Miseries Hunt. Life (1836) xv. iii, You are 
almost entirely reduced to Dilletanti Musicians. 1816 
T. L. Peacock Headlong Hall Hi, Sir Patrick O'Prism, 
a dilettante painter of high renown. 1821 Craig Led. 
Drawing v. 252 Suited for the dilettante artist 1871 
Mobley Voltaire (1886) S7 The dilettante believer is indeed 
not a >trong spirit, but the weakest. 

b. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of a 
dilettante (in the shades of meaning the word has 
passed through). 

*753 Smollett Ct. Fathom xxxii, He sometimes held 
forth upon painting, like a member of the Dilettanti club. 
1774 Collier * Mus. Trav. (1775) 58 He ordered his 
servant to bring in his Dilettante ring and wig. 1794 
Matiiias Purs. Lit. (1798) 386 The dilettante spirit which 
too frequently prevails in Dr. Wartoo's comments. 1840 
Caklyle Heroes vi. (1891) 198 To us it is no dilettante work, 
no sleek officiality; it is sheer rough death and earnest. 
/11847 Mrs. Sherwood Lady of Manor U. xiii. i«, I will 
have a dilletante play, or concert, or some such thing, got 
up. 1868 M. Pattisom Acadent. Org. v. 148 A dilettante 
fastidiousness, an aimless inertia. 

Hence Dilettante v., Dilettantize v., to play 
the dilettante (also to dilettante it) ; Diletta-ntin* 
///. a. ; Dilettantedom, the world of dilettanti ; 
Diletta-nteshlp, the condition of a dilettante. 

1835 James Gipsy v. In the elegant charlatanism of dilet* 
tanteship. 1837 Btackiu.Mag.XLl 1. 515 To go on dilettante- 
ing it in the grossness of the moral atmosphere of the Con- 
tinental cities. 1843 Tail's Mag.X. 346 Shooting par- 
tridges and dilettantuing at legislation. 1887 Pall Mall G. 
1 Jan* s/a The favourite actress of dilettantedom. 1890 
Spectator 2 1 Oct. 49* The Shakespeare temptation remains 
as strong as ever wuh the dilettanting world. 

Dilettantish, tf. Also-teish. [f.prec. + -ish.] 
Savouring of the nature or quality of a dilettante. 

1 87 1 Geo. Eliot Middlem. xix, Vou are dilettantish and 
amateurish. 1881 H. James Portr. Lady xxiii, It made 
people idle and dilettantish, and second-rate; there was 
nothing tonic in an Italian life. 1893 Nation (N. Y.) 16 Feb. 
129/a It presents . . a dilettantish * appreciation ' of Dante. 

Dilettantism. Also diletta-nteism. [f. 
as prec. + -ism : so mod.F. dilettantisme, adm. by 
Acad, in 1878.] The practice or method of a 
dilettante ; the quality or character of dilettanti. 

1809 Ham. More Ccelebs 1. 119 (Jod.) She.. extolled the air 
with all the phrases, cant and rapture of dilettanteism. 1830 
Cablyle in Froudc Life (188a) II. 90 The sin of this age is 
dilettantism : the Whigs and all 4 moderate Tories ' are dilet- 
tanti. 1849 Robertson Serm. Ser. 1. xii. 182 Virtue no 
longer means manhood : it is simply dilettantism. 186s 
Shibley Nugx Crit. iv. 187 A national society., has no right 
to indulge in religious dilletanteism. 1873 Lowell Among 
my Bks. Ser. 11. aa A period, for Italy, of sceptical dilettan- 
teism. 1894 Times 33 Feb. 4/4 To prevent their falling into 
an attitude of indifference or dilettantism. 

Dilettantist, a. [f. prec. ; see -ist.] Char- 
acterized by dilettantism. 

1859^/1/. Rev. VIII. 336/1 Nothing more than the play- 
things of dilettantist philanthropy. 1887 Ibid. 10 Sept. 
345 Difficult branches of science were dealt with in this 
same dilettantist spirit. 1889 J. M. Robebtson Ess. 
totvards Crit. Metk. 3 It is become, as it were, parasitic 
and dilettantist, a pedant habit of tasting and relishing and 
objecting. 

Dilful, obs. form of Doleful a. 

c 1430 Anturs of Art h. xiii, Lo 1 hou dilful dethe hase thl 
Damedy^te ! la 1500 Chester PL (1843) I. 69 But that I do 
this dillull dede The Lord will not quite me in my nede. 

f Dilghe, dilie, v. Obs. Forms: 1 dilsian, 
3 dillshenn (Orm.\ dilie. [OE. dilerian, dilsian 
«OLG. diligon (MLG. del{f)igen, delgen, dihgen, 
LG. delgen, dilgen, Du. delgen ; OHG. tllon, dllon, 
tiligon, MHG. tillen, Hligen, tilgen, Ger. tilgen; 
supposed to be ad. L. delere to blot out, erase ] 
trans. To destroy, blot ont, erase ; vXsofig. 

c 897 K. Alfred Gregory's Past.hv. 82 Swa se wntere, 

tif he ne dilejaS Sa:t he »r wrat . . Sat biS Seah undilcgod 
a:t he aer wrat. c taoo Obmim 4083 To ben Fullhtnedd, to 
dill3hcnn sinne. Ibid. $y>t Forr swa to cwennkenn Cnsstenn- 
dom, And Cristess lajhess dilhjhenn. ia.. Hymn of St. 
Godric (Ritson), Dilie min sinne, rix in mine mod. 

Diligat, obs. Sc. form of Delicate. 

Diligence 1 (drlidsens). In 5-6 dily-, dyly-, 
deli-, delygence, -ens. [a. F. diligence (i3-*4*h 
c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. diligentia, f. diligent- 
em Diligent : see -ence. Cf. Pr. and Sp. dili- 
gencia, It. diligenza] The quality of being 
diligent. 

1. Constant and earnest effort to accomplish what 
isundertaken ; persistent application and endeavour; 

industry, assiduity. , 

e 1374 Chauceb Troylus in. 86 (13s) With al my wit and 
al my deligence. 1393 Cower Conf. 11- 37 As for thy 
diligence, Whiche every mannes conscience By reson shulde 
reule and kepe. c Ma$ Wyntouh Cron. vi. iv. 74 To male 
defens For hys Land wyth diligens. 1577 B. Googe Hercs. 
bach's Huso. iv. (1586) 190 By the carefull toile and dih- 
cence of the Bee. 1644 Miltok Educ. Wks. (1847) 98/1 
The extraordinary pains and diligence which you have nsed 
in this matter, a 1718 Penn Tracts Wks. 1736 1. 908 Dili- 
gence is a discreet and understanding Application of one's 
self to Business. 1718 Freethinker No. 89 F 9 Manage 
Business with Regularity and Diligence. 1751 Johnsom 
Rambler No. 85 F x Many writers.. have laid out their 
diligence upon the "consideration of those distempers. 1871 
E F. Burr A d Fidem viii. 130 Patient diligence the only 
sure key to Divine treasures. 



DILIGENCE. 

f b. Assiduity in service ; persistent endeavour 
to please ; officiousness. Obs. 

1493 Petronitta 143 (Pynson) To do ser vise with humble 
diligence Unto thy fader. 1500-so DuxaAK Poems Ivii. 3 
Sum be seruice and diligence* 1591 Shaks. i Hen. VI, v. 
iii. 9 This speedy and quicke appearance argues proofe Of 
your accustom *d diligence to me. 1671 M iltow P. R. 11. 387 
Why shouldst thou, then, obtrude this diligence In vain, 
where no acceptance it can find? 1674 Playfoeo Skill 
Mus. t. xl 41 Which sort of People we should endeavour 
to please with all diligence. 

f C. with a and //. : An act of diligence; //. 
labours, exertions, diligent efforts, Obs. 

1443 Hem. VI in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. itu I. 79 By who* 
notable . . labours and diligences it hath liked our Lord to 
shewe us his grete fauour. 1549 Coverdale, etc Erasm. 
Par. Phil. II. 9 All them.. that with their dilygeoces help* 
forewarde the businesse of the gospell. 1600 E. Blount ir. 
Conesiaggio 314 Not suffering his men to disc barge one 
volley.. Tor that it seemed unto him a vaine diligence. 165a 
J. Wadswosth tr. SandovarsCiv. Wart Spain 353 Whilest 
the Lord High Constable was making all these diligences, 
the Cardinal stole secretly out of Valladolid. 

t d. One in whom the quality is personified ; a 
diligent person, {noiuc-usc.} 

1 610 Shaks. Tern}, v. I 341 Ar.Wzs't well done? Pr. 
Brauely (my diligence); thou shalt be free. 

fe. Phrases. To put diligence , to do one's 
diligence^ to do one's utmost endeavour, to exert 
oneself. To report one's diligence, to report what 
one has done, to Teport progress. Obs. or arch. 

c 138$ Chaucer Melio. F 27 Whan thou hast for-goon lhy 
freend, do diligence to gete another freend. c 1386 — M anci* 
ple"e T. 37 And nyght and day did euere his diligence Hir 
fortoplcse. 1389 Eng. Gilds (1870) 4 pe same maistres 
& breberen shul do her diligence trewly to redressc it. 
X477 *- ABL R« V *RS (Caxton) Dictes 128, I shal put my peyn 
and dyligence to distroye the. 1481 Caxton Myrr. 1. vi. 
30 They [kynges] dco their diligence to leme such clergye 
& science. 1500 Babclav Shyp of Folys (1570) 6 Neuer 
wise man loued . . To haue great riches put ouer great 
diligence. 1539 Cranmer a Tim. iv. 9 Do thv diligence, 
that thou mayest come shortly vnto me. 1637-50 Row 
Hist. Kirk (1843) 208 That they be carefull to correct what 
they can, and report their diligence to the nixt Assemblie. 
1690 W. Walker Idiomat. Anglo-Lat. 143* I will doe my 
diligence. 

f 2. Speed, dispatch, haste. Obs. 

2490 Caxton Eneydot xxvi. 95 Yf thou departe not with 
all cfiligence thou shalt soone see the see allc couered with 
vessel les of werre commynge ayenst the. 1 548 H a ll Ch ron 



37 This phisician dyd not long lynger . . hut with good 
diligens repaired to the quene. 1605 Shaks. Lear 1. v. 4 
If your Dilligence be not speedy, I shall be there afore you. 



163a J. Hayward tr. BiondCs Eromena 21 Posting on with 
such diligence that by darke night hee reached [etc]. 1703 
Rowe Ulyss. iv. i. 141s With thy swiftest Diligence return. 
X781 GiauoM Dect. 4 F. III. 41 His rival., fled before 
him with the diligence of fear. 

f b. A * company 1 of messengers. Obs. 

i486 Bk. St. Albans Fvj h, A Diligens of Messangeris. 

f 3. Careful attention, heedfulness, caution. To 
do or have diligence, to take care, take heed, be- 
ware ; to take care of or about a thing, to look 
after it carefully. Obs. 

1340 Aytnb. 238 peruore hi ssolle do greate payne and 
grat diligence wel to loki hare chastete. 1382 Wyclif 
1 Tim. in. 5 If ony man kan not gouerne his hous, how 
schal he haue diligence of the chirche of God. c 1400 Lan- 
franc's Cirurg. 141 It is necessarie bat a surgian have more 
diligence in J>e woundis of be face, 1483 Caxton Calo 
Bvb, Thou oughtest to take dyligence and cure of thy 
werkes. 1535 Coverdale Prov. iv. 23 Kepe thine he rt 
with all diligence. 1S77 B. Googk Heresbach s Hnsb. lit. 
(1586) 15a To kcepe your Bacon any longtime, you must use 
greate diligence in the salting and drying of it. 1587 
Mascal Govt. Cattle, Horses (1627) too A horse doth a*ke 
a greater deligence to be meated and kept . . then other 
cattell. x66$ Hooke Microgr. 47 Moscovy glass. . with care 
and diligence may be slit into pieces . . exceeding thin. 
1795 Sou they Joan of Arc viii, Thou wilt guard them 
with due diligence, Yet not forgetful of humanity, 
fb. wilh^/. Obs. 

1675 M. Clifford Hunt. Reason in Phenix 1708 II. 530 
Those necessary Diligences which are requir'd for so doubt- 
ful and dangerous a Passage. 

4. Law. The attention and care due from a person 
in a given situation ; spec, that incumbent upon the 
parties to a contract. 

162a Malvnes Anc. Law Merck 407 The diligences 
which are requisite to bee done herein, are.. to be obsenied 
accordingly. 1781 Sia W. Tones Ess. Bailments 16. 1848 
Wharton £aw/>.r.s.v.,The common law recognues three 
degrees of diligence. (1) Common or ordinary . . (2) High 
or great, which is extraordinary diligence . . (3) Low or 
slight, which is that which persons of less than common 
prudence, or indeed of any prudence at all, take of their 
own concerns. 1875 Poste Gaius 477 The opposiie of 
Negligence is Diligence, vigilance, attention, which, like 
Negligence, admits of an infinite variety of gradations. 
/bid. 480 If the interests of the parties are not identical, 
the Roman law, at least, requires extraordinary diligence. 

5. Sc. Law. a. The process of law by which 
persons, lands, or effects are attached on execution, 
or in security for debt. b. The warrant issued by 
a court to enforce the attendance of witnesses, or 
the production of documents. 

1568 in Calderwood Hist. Kirk (1843) 4*6 The persons 
addehted for payment of the same being at the horne, 
and no further diligence used for obteaning of payment. 
1751 J. Louthian Form of Process (ed. 2) 37 Therefore, 
necessary it is for the Complainers to have our Warrant 
and Diligence for summoning the said CD. to compear 
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DILIGENCE. 

before Our Lords Justice-General. 1754 Erskine Princ. 
Sc. Law (1809) 12 In our supreme courts of Session and 
Exchequer, not only process, but execution of diligence, 
runs in the name of the Sovereign., 1827 Scott 7ml. 
13 Oct., Mr. Abud . . has given the most positive orders to 
take out diligence against me for his debt of 1500/. 1858 
Polson Law L. 197 Witnesses are brought into Court 
upon a diligence. 

Diligence 2 (di'lid^ens ; Fr. dthgans). [mod. 
F. : a particular use of diligence, Diligence 1 sense 2 , 
also in Ger. and Du. ; It. diligenza, Sp. diligencia.'] 
A public stage-coach. (Now used only in reference 
to France or other continental countries.) 

1742 Laoy M. W. Montagu Lett (1893)11. 110 Travelled 
from Paris to Lyons in the diligence. 1756 Nugent Gr. 
Tour France IV. 19 The Diligence is a kind of stage coach 
so called from its expedition, and differs from the carosse 
or ordinary stage-coach, in little else but in moving with 
greater velocity. It is used chiefly in travelling from Paris 
to Lyons, and from Paris to Brussels. 1815 M. BiBKaECK 
Jourtt. through France 17 From Rouen to Louviers we 
travelled by diligence. 1836 J. L. Stephens Trav. Greece, 
etc. 62/1 We mounted a drosky and rode to the office of the 
diligence, which was situated in the Podolsk, or lower town. 
1883 S. C. Hall Retrospect II. 207 When travelling ..on 
the top of a Diligence, Turner sketched, on the back of 
a letter, Heidelberg. 

t b. Formerly used also in Great Britain. Obs. 

1748 Smollett Rod. Rand, xi, I shall make my lord very 
merry with our adventures in the diligence. [Satirically : 
it was a wagon.] X776 Wesley IVks. (1830) IV. 90, I set 
out for Bedford in the diligence. 1777 Sheridan Sen. Scand. 
1. i, Her guardian caught her just stepping into the York 
Diligence with her dancing-master. 1780 Mad. D'AaaLAY 
Lett. 9 June, If . . possible to send me a line by the 
diligence to Brighton. 178a Sir J. E. Smith in Mem. 
(1832) I. 55 We went in the diligence to Dumbarton. 1797 
Papers on Reform of Posts App. it. 3 The Diligence that 
sets out from Bath . . on Monday afternoon, will deliver 
a letter on Tuesday morning. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
I. 379 The interests of large classes had been unfavour- 
ably affected by the establishment of the new diligences. 

c. Used for the passengers of a 'Diligence'. 
(Cf. Coach sb. i c.) 

1887 Ritskin Prseierita 11. 400 The hour when the dili- 
gence dined. 

d. altrib. 

1861 Sat. Rev. 14 Dec. 607 Continuous diligence journey 
of three days and nights required to reach Madrid. 1866 
Miss Thackeray Village on Cliff 'in Cornh. Mag. 527, 
Catherine . . looked out through the diligence windows at 
the chateau. 

i Drligency. Obs. [ad. L. dlligentia : see 
Diligence 1 and -ency.] = Diligence K 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vi. clxxviii. 175 He caused the sayd 
Charlys . . to be norysshed & broughte vp with moost 
dylygensi. 1556 J. Heywood Spider <$• F. lxxix. 53 Lack 
of this somers dayes diligentsie, May make me fast two 
dayes in winter. 161 9 W. Sclateh Exp. 1 Thess. (1630) 
192 Meanes, with more diligency attended. 167a Mas. 
Alleine Life Jos. A Heine vi. (1838) 60 With greater 
ardency, diligency, and courage. 

Diligent (di-lid^ent), a. {adv.) Also 5-6 
deligent. [a. F. diligent (13-1 4th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), ad. L. diligent-em attentive, assiduous, 
careful, in origin pr. pple. of dilig?re to value or 
esteem highly, love, choose, affect, take delight in 
(doing) ; cf. Pr. diligent, Sp. and It. diligente] 

1. Of persons : ' Constant in application, perse- 
vering in endeavour, assiduous', industrious ; 'not 
idle, not negligent, not lazy.' J. 

1340 Ayenb. 32 JJolk . . bet by diligent ine bet hi byeb 
yhyealde to done. C1386 Chauceh Sompn. T. 268 Oure 
covent To pray for yow is ay so diligent, c 1430 Syr Gener. 
H52 Thei wer diligent in here seruice. 1500-20 Dunbar 
Poems xc. 7 To fast and pray . . We synfull folk sulde be 
more deligent. 1535 Cove rd ale Prov. xiii. 4 The soule of 
the diligent shal haue plenty. 1577 B. Googe Heresbach's 
Husb. 1. (1586) 14 b, A painetull and diligent BaylifTe. 1583 
Hollyband Campo di Fior 53 Philopon is diligentest, and 
honestest of all. 1674 Playfoad Skill Mns. ill. 38 He that 
will be diligent to know, .the true allowances. 1771 BuaKE 
Corr. (1844) I. 351 Though he is not very active in the 
House, few are more diligent attenders. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. I. 427 Comforts and luxuries .. now unknown 
. . may be within the reach of every diligent and thrifty 
working man. 1877 Mrs. Oliphant Makers Flor. ix. 224 
He was a diligent student, working day and night. 

2. Of actions, etc.: Constantly or steadily ap- 
plied ; prosecuted with activity and perseverance ; 
assiduous. 

£1430 Lydg. Min. Poems 89 (Matz.) Al these thynges, 
Founde of olde tyme by diligent travaile. la 1500 Wycket 
(1828) 1 Not in ydle lyuynge, but in diligente labourynge. 
1703 Dampier Voy. III. Pref. Aivb, Things., worthy of 
our Diligentest Search and Inquiry. 1847 Longf. Ev. 11, 
Silent awhile were its treadles, at rest was its diligent 
shuttle. 1887 Bow en Virg. &ntut 1. 455 Artist's cunning, 
and workman's diligent hand. 

f 3. Attentive, observant, heedful, careful. (Of 
persons and their actions, etc.) Obs. 

c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 109 Men moun be delyuerid of 
manye greet siiknessis if her leche is kunnynge & diligent 
aboute hem. 7 c 1460 Sia R. Ros La Belle Dame sans 
Mercy 112 in Pol. Ret. «$• L. Poems (1866) SS In his langage 
not gretely dyligente. 1535 Coverdale Job xiii. 5, I haue 
geuen diligent eare vnto tbe. a 155s Somerset in Foxe A. 
M. (1563) 730 b, 1 1 maie appere vnto vs mete, more dili- 
genter hede to be taken. 1593 Hooker Eccl. Pol. ni. i. 
(1611) 85 For lacke of diligent obseruing the difference. 1697 
Dampier Voy. I. 73 A very diligent and observing person. 
1701 Swift Contests Nobles Commons in, That exact and 
diligent writer Dionysius Halicarnasseus. 1756 Burke 
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Subl. <$• B. v. iv, On a very diligent examination of my own 
mind . . 1 do not find that .. any such picture is formed, 
t b. Attentive to others ; assiduous in service. 
1566 Wills ff Ittv. N. C. (Surtees 1835) 264 All my children 
to be delegent and obbedient to hir„as becummithe them. 
1632 J. HaYward tr. Biondis Eromena 105 Not like a 
waiting woman, but like a diligent Squire. 1689 Shadwell 
Bury F. 1. i, He will be diligent and fawning. 

•\~B.adv. ^Diligently. Obs. 

1479 Eng. Gilds 413 So that, .they may the better, sewrer, 
and more diligenter, execute . . iheir said Officez. 1556 
Lauder Tractate 228 Quhilk suld be laucht most deligent 
Be faithfull Pastors. 1590 Spenser F. Q. I. iii. 9 He wayted 
diligent, With humble service to her will prepard. 

f Diligent, v. Obs. rare. [ad. V. diligenl-er 
to execute with diligence (15th c. in Hatz.-Daim.), 
f. diligent Diligent.] trans. To bestow diligence 
upon ; to work at diligently. 

1545 Raynold Byrth Mankynde (1634)1 v. vi. 197 Be [the 
earth] . . neuer so well diligented and picked, yet alwayes 
therein will remaine . . seeds of vnlooked for weeds. 

Diligently (di-lid^entli), adv. [f. Diligent a. 
-f-LY^.] In a diligent manner; with diligence, 
a. With steady application ; assiduously, indus- 
triously ; not idly or lazily ; + with dispatch. 

1340 Ayenb. 208 Huo bet iecp diligentliche. 138a Wyclip 
2 Chron. xix. 11 Takith coumfort and doith diligently, and 
the Lord schal ben with 30U in goodis. 1477 Earl Rivers 
(Caxton) Dictes 128 If he be pouer to laboure dylygentely. 
1530 Tindale^4«jw. to More 1. xxvi. Wks. (1573) 287/2 The 
J ewes studyed the scripture the deligenterly. c 1540 Boohde 
The boke for to Lerne Cij b, They .. serue god the holy 
dayes ..more dylygentlyer, than to do theyr worke. 1568 
Grafton Chron. II. 822 That all thinges .. shoulde be 
spedily and diligently done. 1612 T. Taylor Comm. Titus 

i. 6 Study to doe thy owne dutie diligently. 175a Johnson 
Rambler No. 207 F 8 When we have diligently laboured 
for any purpose. 1870 Anderson Missions Amer. Bd. III. 
iv. 53 Applying himself diligently .. to natural and theo- 
logical science. 1804 J. T. Fowler Adamnan Introd. 70 
Columba laboured diligently among the Picts. 

fb. Attentively, carefully, needfully. Obs. 
c 1391 Chaucer Astrol. 11. § 17 Espie diligently whan this 
.. sterre passeth anything the sowth westward. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 72/1 Beholdyng hym dylygently in the 
elere lyght. 1559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Gtasse 139 
Marking diligentlye that the Center of the second Circle, 
he in the line of sighte. 1656 Ridgley Pract. Physick 87 
It must be diligently distinguished from an lmposthume. 
1695 Ld. Preston Boeth. v. 226 It hath not yet been dili- 
gently and thorowly determined. 

tDMigentness. Obs. rare~ Q . [f. as prec. 
•4- -Ness.] The quality of being diligent ; dili- 
gence, assiduity. 

1530 Palsgr. 212/2 Delygentnesse, diligence. 1580 Baret 
Alv. Q15 Diligentnesse, lustinesse, quicknesse, Impigritas. 
1737 Bailey vol. II, Diligcntness, diligence. 

jDilirious, -ium, obs. erron. IT. DELiRiors, 

-ITJM. 

Dilituric (dailitiua-rik), a. Chevi. [f. Di-2 2 
+ Lith-ic + Uric] In dilituric acid, H 3 (N0 2 ) 
N 2 0 3 , a substitution product of urea, crystallizing 
in colourless square prisms and laminse. Its salts 
are Dilitu'rates. 

187a Watts Diet. Chem.il. 966 Dilituric acid is tribasic. 
. . The diliturates have a white or yellow colour, and are 
remarkably stable. 

Diliuer(e, obs. forms of Deliver. 

Dill (dil), sbA [OE. dili, dile, (dil) dyle masc. 
«OLG. dilli f MDu. and Du. dille f., OHG. Ulli, 
MHG. title m. and f., Ger. dill m., dille f., Dan. 
dild, Sw. dill. Ulterior derivation unknown.] 

1. An umbelliferous annual plant, Anethum gra- 
veolens, with yellow flowers, a native of the South 
of Europe, Egypt, India, South Africa, etc., culti- 
vated in herb gardens in England and other 
countries, for its carminative fruits or * seeds'. 
Also called Anet. 

a 700 Epinal [& a 800 Erf] Gloss. 21 A netum dil. a 800 
Corpus Gloss. 159 A netum dili. 0000 Ags. Gosp. Matt, 
xxiii. 23 Wa eow, boceras . . je be teoSiaS min tan and 
dile and cymyn. e 1000 Sax. Leechd. II. 20 Wib heafod 
ece jenim diles blostman. a 1387 Sinon. BarthoL (Anecd. 
Oxon.) 10 Anetum, dile vel dille. c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. 
iv. 167 Nowe sette in places colde, senvey and dyle. 1578 
Lyte Dodoens 11. xc. 270 They sowc Dill in al gardens, 
amongst wortcs, and Pot herbes. 1590 Spenser F. Q. hi. 

ii. 49 Had gathered rew, and savine, and tbe flowre Of 
camphora, and calamint, and dill. 1612 Drayton Poty-olb. 
xiii. 218 The wonder-working Dill . . Which curious women 
use in many a nice disease. 1627 Drayton Agincourt, ctc. y 
Nymphidia 127 Therewith her Veruayne and her Dill, 
That hindreth Witches of their will. 1778 Bp. Lowth 
Transl. Isaiah xxviii. 25 Doth not he then scatter the dill, 
and cast abroad the cummin? 1794 MAaTYN Rousseau* s 
Bot. v. 57 Some, as fennel, dill, .have yellow flowers. 1855 
Singleton Virgil I. 11 The bloom of scented dill. 

2. Applied locally to other umbelliferous plants; 
also to some species of vetch ; see quots. 

c 1680 Enquiries 2/2 Do you sow hereabout the Gore- 
Vetch. .Dills or Lentils? 1789 W. Mahshall Glouc. Gloss., 
Dill, ervu?n hirsutnm, two-seeded tare; which has been 
cultivated (on the Cotswold Hills) time immemorial, prin- 
cipally for 'hay. 1847-78 Halliwell, Dill, hedge parsley. 
Var. dial. 1881 Leicester Gloss., Dill, tare ; vetch ( Vicia 
satwa). 1884 Cheshire Gloss., Dills, Vetches. 'Dills and 
wuts ' are often sown to be cut as green meat for horses. 

3. all rib. and Comb., as ditt-flower, -fruit* ^seed ; 
t dill-nut (dil-note), an old name of the Earth-nut, 
Buninvi (also, by confusion of ' pig-nut 1 and t sow- 



DILLI-DARIiING. 

bread', taken in the herbals as Cyclamen) ; dill- 
water, a carminative draught prepared from dill ; 
dill weed, a name in U.S. for May weed, Anlhe- 
mis Colttla. 

a 1450 Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 134 Pants porcinus, cicla- 
men, jnalum terrc, dilnote vel erthenote. ^1500 Laud 
MS* 553 i" Cockayne Sax. Leechd. III. 321 Ciclamum, 
eorbenote or dillnote or slyte or halywort. }>is herbe hath 
Ieues ylicb to fenel & whyte floures & a small stalk & 
he groweth in wodes & medes. 1586 W. Webbe Eng. 
Poetrie (Arb.) 78 And dyll flowres most sweete that 
sauoureth also. 1641 French Distill, ii. (165 1) 49 Adde to 
them . . of Dill-seed bruised two ounces. 1858 Hogg Veg. 
Kiitgd. 377 The carminative draught known as Dill water. 
i860 All Year Round No. 52. 48 The dill-water stands 
upon the shelf. 

f Dill, sb? Obs. Rogues* Cant. [Variant of, or 
error for, Dell 2 .] A girl, wench. 

a 1627 Middleton Spanish Gipsy iv. i, Who loves not his 
dill, let him die at the gallows. 

Dill, sb.% Naut. The space underneath the 
cabin floor in a wooden fishing vessel, into which 
the bilge-water drains. 

1882 Standard it Mar. 3/4 The lad was placed in the 
dill, a place at the bottom of the vessel, full of bilge water. 

Dill sbAy obs. form of Dole, grief, mourning. 

c 1420 Anturs of Arth. xv, I in dungun, and dill, is done 
for to duelle. a 1765 Sir Cawline iv. in Child Ballads if 1. 
lxi. 58/1 Great dill to him was dight. 

Dill sbJ> 9 erron. f. dilse, Dulse, a sea- weed. 

1867 in Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 

f Dill, a. north, dial. Obs. Also 4 dil, dille, 
deille, dylle. [Perh. early form of Dull a. q.v.j 
Sluggish, slow, stupid, dull. 

c 1200 OaMiN 3714 Mannkinn batt wass stunnt & dill, & 
skilllacs swa summ asse. a J300 Cursor M. 17225 (Cott.) Bot 
i bat es sa dedli dill, Me spedis ai me-self to spill. Ibid. 
27238 Yong man [is] idel, and aid man dill. 13.. E. E. 
A Hit. P. A. 679 Hymself to onsware he is not dylle. 13. . 
Gaw. # Gr. Knt. 1529 Je demen me to dille your dalyaunce 
to herken. a 1400 Relig. Pieces fr. Thornton MS. ix. 
(1S67) 91 All be dedes bay con the doo bat derfe ware and 
dill, c 1440 York My st. xxvii. 149 So wel away I That euer 
1 did bat dede so dill. 

tDill,z>. 1 Obs. Also 4 dil, dyle. [a. ON. <#>£Vz 
(pa. t. duldi, duldi, pa. pple. duldr, dultCr), Sw. 
dolja, Da. db'lge to conceal, hide, keep close, dis- 
guise : cf. ON. dul concealment, dulr silent, close, 
dul- secret.] 

1. irans. To conceal, hide, keep secret. 

01300 Cursor M. 202 (Cott.) luus wit ber gret vnschill 
Wend his vprisyng to dill. Ibid. 1081 His broiber ded 
sua wend he dil, Bot he moght nourquar it hil. Ibid. 4271 
And ioseph lette be wist it noght ; He wist and dild it, als 
be wis. Ibid. 13031 Naman aght it thol ne dill. [Fairf 
dyle.] Ibid. 21363 pe right rode bai wend to dil [Fairf. 
dille] Vte of be cristen men skil. 

2. intr. To conceal oneself, to hide. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 9292 (Cott.) Fra him for-soth sal nan cun 
dil [v. rr. stele, wibdrawe]. 

Dill, v.2 north, dial. [Related to Dill a.: cf. 
Dull v. ; also ON. dilla intr. to trill, to lull.] 
trans. To soothe, assuage, lull, quiet down. 

c 1450 HENavsoN Robin $ Ma. v, My dule in dern bot 
gif thow dill Dontles bot dreid 1 de. c 1460 Towneley Myst. 
xv. 80 (Surtees) 136 My son ? alas, for care 1 who may my 
doyllys dyll? 1641 R. Baillie Lett. % Jrnls. (1841) I. 310 
The noise of the Queen's Voyage to France is dilled down. 
1820 J. STHUTHEas Brit. Minstrel II. 80 The word dill 
means simply to soothe or assuage. 1851 S. Judd Margaret 
140 (Bartlett) This medecine. It'll dill fevers, dry up sores 
..kill worms. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Dill, to ease 
pain, to lull, as something * to dill the toothache '. 1875 
Lane. Gloss., Dill, to lull or soothe a child.. 'thee dill that 
chylt an 1 git it asleep '. 

b. absol. To benumb, cause dullness. 

c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 4034 With bairn be seke man 
fete he hilde For bare be paralisy first dilde. 

+ Dill, v.3 Obs. [Origin uncertain.] trans. To 
trim, deck, dress up. (Also absol.) 

1548 Hooper Declar. 10 Commandm. x.Wks. (Parker Soc.) 
377 Otber sort . . are a-dilling and burling of their hair a 
longer time than a godly woman, .is in apparelling of three 
or four young infants. 1594 Willobije A risa xx. i. (1635) 38 
No maruell well, though you haue thriu'd That so can decke, 
that so can dill. 1616 J. Lane Cont. Sgr.'s T. xi. 160 The 
vanities of thother knightes and ladies ; The fickell pompe 
of dilld-vp whifflinge babies. 

II Billenia (dilrnia). Bot. [modX. after Dil- 
lenius, professor of botany at Oxford 1 728-1 747.] 
A genus of plants, typical of the N.O. Dilleniacex, 
natives of India and the Eastern peninsula, con- 
sisting of lofty forest trees with handsome flowers. 
Hence Dillenia'ceous a., of or belonging to the 
natural order Dilleniacese. Dille'niad, a member 
of this natural order. 

1753 CHAMBEas Cycl. Supp., Dillenia,. .a genus of plants. 
1807 J, E. Smith Phys. Bot. 377 Dillenia, with its beautiful 
blossoms and fruit, serves to immortalize two of the most 
meritorious among botanists. 1837 Penny Cycl. VIII. 497 
Dilleniaceous plants are distinguished . . from Magnoliaceaj 
by their want of stipules. 1866 Treas. Bot. I. 4°8 The 
species of this genus of dilleniads are handsome lofty trees 
inhabiting dense forests in India. 

t Dilli-da*rling. Obs. rare. [F irst element 
app. identical with Diixing.] A term of endear- 
ment : a darling. So Dilli-mPnion. 

[These terms translate F. dorelot and bedault, both of which 
Cotgr. renders 'dilling '.] 



DILLIGROUT. 

a 1693 Urquhart RaMah lit. xiv. 114 As if I had been n 
. .neat dillidarling Minion, like Adonis. ( [bid. tit. xviii. 146 
Mydainty Fedle-darling, my gentle) Dilli-minion. 

DrlligTOUt. Obs. c\c. I/isl. Alsodile-,dille-, 
dilly-. [Derivation unknown. 

In the recent form of the word, the second element is app, 
taken as grout porridge of coarse meal ; bat this appears 
to )hj only a 17th c. mis-reading of the Anglo-French del 
girunt or geroun of unknown meaning. Cf. Testa de 
Neville (Recd.|, Debet faccre ferculum [quendam] quod 
vocaiur [del] girunt 1304 Lib. de Antiq. Leg. p. lxxix. 
Ferculum pro domino Rege quod vocatur mees de geroun.] 

A kind of pottage, of which a mess was offered 
to the Kings of England on their coronation-day, 
by the lord of the manor of Addington in Surrey, 
being the ' service* by which that manor was held. 

(In Domesday the manor is held by Tezelin the King's 
cook.) 

1661 St. George's Ay (1685) 10 Thomas Leigh Esquire was 
brought up to the Table with a Mess of Pottage called Dile- 
grout, by reason of his Tenure of the Manor of Addington. 
1679 Blocht A uc. Tenures 1. 17*7 Ceremonies Coronations 

49 Then follows the Mess of Pottage, or Gruel, called Dille* 

f ront. 1778 Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 2) s.v. Addington, The 
A. of this manor, in the R. of Henr. III. held it hy this 
service, viz. to make his Majesty a mess of pottage in an 
earthen pot in the K's kitchen at his coronation, called Dil- 
ligront. 1880 Burtoh Reign Q. Anne I. i. 51. 

Billing (di-lirj). Obs. exc dial [Of doubtful 
etymology : it has been variously conjectured to 
be connected with Dill v. 2 , or ON. dilla to trill, 
to lull, or to be a modification of derling, Darling. 
Further evidence is wanted.] A term of endear- 
ment, sometimes equivalent to darling, sometimes, 
the youngest of a family, the last born. In modern 
dialects applied to the weakling of a litter. 
[i547SALesauav Welsh Diet., Dillin Mignyon.] 1584 B. R. 
Herodotus 106 After this there befell unto him another mis- 
chiefe that sate as neere his skirtes as the death of his dil- 
ling. 1598 Flohio, Mignone, a minion, a fauorit, a dilling, 
a minikin, a darling. 1607 Marstoh What you Will 11. 1, 
Sunne, Moone, and seauen Starres make thee the dilling of 
Fortune. 161 1 Cotgr., Besot, a dilling, or swill pough ; the 
last, or yongest child one hath. 1611 Drayton Poly-olb. 
ii. 26 The youngest and the last.. Saint Hellen's name doth 
beare, the dilling of her mother. 1617 Mihsheu Duclor in 
Ling., A Dilling or wanton, one borne his father being 
very old . .he is loved more than the rest, a 1639 Whately 
Prototypes 11. xxvi. (1640) 76 For Joseph and Benjamin . . 
they were his youngest sons, dillings as we call them. 1674 
Rav % E. C. Words 64 A Billing ; a Darling or best- 
beloved child. 1890 Robertson Glouc. Gloss., Dilling pig 
or dotty pi?, the weakly pig of a litter. 
Dillisk, -esk, -osk, dills, Irish and Sc. names 
of Ddlse. 

Dill-nut : see under Dill sbA 

t Dillue, v. Mining. Obs. Also 8 dilleugh, 
7-8 erron. dilve. [a. Cornish dyllo to send forth, 
emit, let out, liberate, discharge (Williams) — Welsh 
dillwng to let go, liberate. (The final 0 in the 
Cornish was very close,hence the Eng. spelling ue.)] 
trans. To finish the dressing of (tin-ore) by shak- 
ing it in a fine sieve in water. Hence Dilluer, 
Dilluingr-sieve. 

1671 in Phil. Trans. VI. ano We. .dilue [firirited&Ue] it 
(i. e. by putting it into a Canvass Sieve, which holds water, 
and in a large Tub of water lustily shake it) so that the filth 
gets over the rim of the Sieve, leaving the Black Tin behind. 
17*1 Bailey, Dilving, a word used in the dressing Tin Ore. 
1778 W. Pryce Min. Comub. 223 The latter [waste] will 
ran or fly over, and is called dilleughing smalls or pitworks. 
ibid. 319 Dillueing. {Dilleugh, To let go, let fly, send 
away. Dvlyr x id. Cornish.) A method of washing or finish- 
ing the dressing of Tin in very fine bair sieves, called 
Dillueing sieves, or Dilluers. 

Dill weed : see under Dill sb.l 

Dilly 1 (di-H). [Abbreviation of Diligence 2.] 

+ 1. A familiar term for the diligence or public 
stage-coach of former days. Obs. 

1786 Mackenzie Lounger No. 54 P5 A coach with eight 
insides, besides two boys and their governor in the dilly. 
1798 T. W, Frere Loves 0/ the Triangles {Anti-Jacobin) 179 

50 down thy hill, romantic Ashboum, elides The Derby 
dilly, carrying Three lnsides. i8m E. Lysaght Poems 39 
Some to avoid mad care's approaches Fly off in dillies, or 
mail-coaches. 18x8 Moore Fudge Earn. Paris x. 35 ' Be- 
ginning gay, desperate, dashing down-hilly ; And ending as 
dull as n six-inside Dilly 1 1 1894 S»r J. D. Astlf.y Fifty 
Years of my Life\.*-\ This always swung at the side of the 
• dilly • [Note, i.e. diligence]. 

+ 2. A kind of vehicle, private or plying for 
hire. Obs. 

1794 W, Feltoh Carriages (1801) II. App. 14 The price 
of a simple Dilly or Chair Box caned or ruled with springs 
is five guineas. 1833 Marryat P.Simple (1863) 47 We sallied 
forth, and. .found nil sorts of vehicles ready to take us to 
the fair. We got into one which they called a dilly. 1840 
— Poor Jack xi, Dillies. .plied at the Elephant and Castle. 

3. Applied dialcctally to various carts, trucks, 
and other wheeled vehicles, used in agriculture and 
industrial operations. 

1850 Jrnl. A*. Agric.Soc. XI. ir. 727 Crops of vegetables. . 
which they carry to the Bristol market in their * dillies ' as 
their light platform carts are called. 1863 Morton Cycl. 
Agric. Gloss., Dilly (West. Eng.), a frame on wheels for 
carrying teazles and other light matters. 1877 N. W. Line. 
Gloss., Dilly, a vehicle used for removing manure. 1888 
Elwortiiy W. Somerset Word-bk. 194 Dilly, A cask on 
wheels for carrying liquids ; a water-cart. Also a low four* 
wheeled truck on which mowing-machines and other im- 
plements are drawn. 1892 Northumbld. Glots. t The old 
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engine on the Wylam railway was ♦ , called . . 'the Wylam 
dilly*. The counter-balance mounted upon two pairs of 
tramwheels, by means of which the empty tubs in a pit are 
carried up an incline, is called a dilly. 

Dilly 2 . colloq. or dial. A call to ducks; hence, 
a nursery name for a dnck (also dilly-duck). 

Nursery Song * Mrs. Bond ', John Ostler, go fetch me a 
duckling or two; Cry, dilly, duly, dilly, dilly, come and be 
killed, a 1845 Hood Dratoning Ducks xiv, The tenants . . 
Had found the way to Pick a dilly. 1880 Blackmore Mary 
Anerley I. xviii. 283 The sweetness and culture of tame 
dilly-ducks. 1888 Berksh. Gloss., Dill or Dilly, Call for 
ducks. 

DHly3. A familiar shortening of Daffo- 
dilly. 

1878 Britten & Holland Plant-n., Dilly, an abbrevi- 
ation of daffodilly. Derby. White Dillies, i. e. while daffo- 
dil) ies. Narcissus pocticus. Lane. 

Di'lly 4 . [Shortened from Sapodilla, the name 
used by Catesby Nat. Hist. Carolina II. 87.] In 
Wild Dilly, .a small sapotaceous tree, Mimusops 
Sieberi, found in the W. Indies and on the Florida 
keys, and yielding a very hard wood. 

1895 Sarcbht Sieva N. America V. 183 Wild Dilly, dis- 
covered on the Bahamas by Mark Catesby. Catesby calls 
it 4 Sappodillo Tree '. 

Drlly-bag 1 . Also simply dilli, dilly. Aus- 
tralia, [dilu native name in Queensland.] An 
Australian native-made bag or basket, plaited of 
rushes or bark. Hence Dillyful. 

1847 Leichhardt Jrnl. Hi. 90 In their 'dillis* (small 
baskets) were several roots or tubers. Ibid, at Dillis neatly 
worked of Koorajone bark. 1885 Mrs. C Praed Austra- 
lian Life 34, I learned too at the camp to plait dilly -bags. 

1889 — Romance of Station 75 A fresh dillyful of live crabs. 

1890 Boldrewood Colonial Reformer xvit aio May-boy 
came forward dangling a small dilly-bag. 1893 Mrs. C. 
Praed Outlaiv <y Lawmaker I. 103 The dilly-bag, which 
had been plaited by the gins, smelled atrociously. 

Dilly-dally (di li,dcc-li), v. [A varied redupli- 
cation of Dally v., with the same alternation as in 
zig-zag, shilly-shally, etc., expressing see-saw 
action.] intr. To act with trifling vacillation 
or indecision ; to go on dallying with a thing 
without advancing; to loiter in vacillation, to 
trifle. 

(Prob. in colloquial use as early as 1600 : cf. the sb.) 

1741 Richardson Pamela (1824) I. xoo What you do, sir, 
do; don't stand dilly-dallying. 1801 Mar. Edge worth 
Belinda (183a) I. xvii. 320, I.. knew she'd dilly dally with 
Clary till he would turn upon his heel and leave her. 1877 
Spurcboh Serm. XXIII. <o8 Every man.. who dilly-dallies 
with salvation and runs risks with his soal. 1883 Stevenson 
Treasure 1st. w. xvi, There is no time to dilly-dally in our 
work. 

Hence Dilly-dallying vbl. sb. and ///. a.; 
Dllly-dalUer. 

1879 Mrts. L. B. Walford Cousins III. 214 Mind you I'll 
have no dilly-dallying this time. 1880 Web* Goethe's Faust 
Prel. for Theatre 14 Don't say you're not in time to show it ! 
The dillydallier ne'er will be. 1881 Durham Univ. Jrnl. 
17 Dec. 133 Half-bearted, dilly-dallying work. 

DHly-da'lly, sb., a., adv. [f. the vb.] 
f A. sb. Dilly-dallying, trifling hesitancy. Also 
the name of a game. Obs. 

<ii6io Basihgton Comf. Notes, Gen. xxiv. 57 Such dilly 
dally is fitter for heathens that know not God, than for 
sober Christians. 1698 E. Ward Trip Jamaica Wks. 1717 
1 1. 156 The chief sports we had on board, to pass the tedious 
hours, were Hob, Spie the Market, Shove the Slipper, Dilly- 
Dally. 

B. adj. (dial.). C. adv. (nonce-use.) 
1749 Fielding Tom Jones xviii. xii, If I had suffered her 
to stand shill I shall I, dilly dally, you might not have had 
that honour yet awhile. 1888 Elworthv W. Somerset 
Word-bk. 194 Dilly-dally, undecided ; shilly-shally. 1893 
Q. [Couch] Delectable Duchy 240 Of all the dilly-dallyin* 
men I must say, John, you'm the dttly-dallicst. 

fDillydown. Obs. rare. Cf. Dilli-darlino, 

DlLLlNO. 

c 1460 Torvneley Afyst. (Surtees) 115 A pratty child is he 
..A dylly downe, perde, To gar a man laghe. 

Dillyful : see Dilly-bao. 

Dilmond, var. f. Dinmont. 

Dilnote, obs. f. dill-nut : see Dill sbA 3. 

Dilogical fdail^d^ikal), a. [f. Gr. 5t\oyos 
doubtful, dt\oy(a repetition + -10 + -al, after logi- 
cal.] Having a double meaning ; equivocal. 

c 1633 T. Aoams Wks. (1861-a) I. 10 (D.) In such spurious, 
enigmatical, dilogical terms as the devil gave his oracles. 

Dilogy (di-ldd^i, daWodsi). fihet. [ad. L. 
dilogia ambiguity, a. Gr. htkoyia, f. Itkorfoj, f. 
twice + -Ao7or speaking. In mod.F. dilogie.'] 

1. The use of an ambiguous or equivocal expres- 
sion ; the word or expression so used. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Dilogy, a doubtful speech, which 
may signifie or be construed two ways. _ 183a J. C Hark in 
Philol. Museum 1. 460 A double meaning or dilogy is the 
saying only one thing, but having two things in view. 

2. Repetition of a word or phrase, in the same 
context. In recent Diets. 

t DilOTicate, v. Obs. rare-°. [f. L. dtld- 
rlcdt-, ppl. stem of diloricdre to tear apart or open 
(one's dress, etc.), f. dt> (dis-) apart + lonca leathern 
cuirass.] 

16*3 Cocker am, Dihricate. to rip, 1656 Blount Glossogr., 
Diloricafe, to undo, cut or rip a coat that is sewed. 



DILUTE. 

Dilso, Sc. form of Dulse. 

t Dilu'cid, a. Obs. [ad. L. dilucid-us clear, 
bright, f. diliiccre to be clear, f. tit-, dis- apart 
(Dis- 1) + Ulcere to shine, be light.] 

1. lit. Clear to the sight ; pure, bright, rare. 

1650 Bulwei Anthropomet. vii. (1653) *33 Eares..soft and 
delicate, aspersed with the dilucid colour of Roses. 

2. Clear to the understanding; lucid, plain, 
manifest. 

a 1640 Jacksoh Creed x. xiii, Hii illustrations out of scrip- 
ture are far more dilucide. 1640 G. Watts tr. Bacon's Adv. 
Learn, vtn. Hi. (R.), An ambiguous, or not so perspicuous 
and dilucide description of lawes, 1671 TrueNonconf. 924 
A dilucide and th[o)rough knowledge. 

t Dilircidate, Ppl. a. Obs. [ad. L Uluddat- 
us, pa. pple. of dilficidare to make clear, to ex- 
plain, f. dtliieid-us: see prec] Made clear or 
lucid; =prec. Hence f Dilucidatenesa. 

1651 Biggs Neiv Disp. r 297 Very often more dilucidate in 
their abstracted part. 1717 Bailey vol. II, Dilucidatencss 
..clearness, plaioness. 

t Dilircidate, v. Obs. Also 6-7 de-. [f. L. 
dtluciddt- ppl. stem of dtliiciddre : see prec] 
trans. To make clear or plain ; to elucidate. 

1538 St. Papers Hen. VIII, I. 576 Such annotacions .. 
as snail douteles delucidate and cleare the same. 161 1 
Cotgr. , Dllucider. to cleere, dilucidate, explain, mani* 
fest. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav . (ed. 2) 95 Tift time might 
delucidate his innocency. 1761 Sterhe Tr. Shandy III. 
xxxviii, He has . . examined every part of it dialcctically . . 
dilucidating it with all the light which . . the collision of his 
own natural parts could strike. 1764 T. Phillips Life Reg. 
Pole (1767) I. 43 His conscience was interested in having 
the lawfulness of it dtlucidrtted. 

Hence Dllu ddated a. ; Dilucidating vbl 
sb. ; Dilucidator. 

a 1660 Hammohd Wks. II. ta 6 (R.) For the dilucidating 
of obscurities in < ancient story. 1689 (title), The Diluci- 
dator, or Reflections upon modern transactions, by way of 
Letters from a person at Amsterdam to his friend tn London. 
1750 Dilworth Pope 2 A concise and dilucidated account 
of the life of Pope. 

t Dilucida'tion. Obs. [ad. L. diluciddti5n-em, 
n. of action from dtliiciddre to Dilucidate.] The 
action of making lucid or clear ; a clearing np ; 
explanation, elucidation. 

1615 Crook e Body of Man 608 It remaineth that wee pro 
ceede vnto the dilucidation of some difficult questions con- 
cerning the Eares. 1657 Tomunson Renon's Disp. 502 
It needs no farther dilucidation. a 1661 Holvday Juvenal 
121 As Marcellus Donatus observed in his Dilucidations of 
Livie. 1744 \V arrl'rton Whs. (181 1) XI. 277 A full diluci- 
dation of my four propositions. 

+ DLTucrdity. Obs. [f. Dilucid : see -ity.] 
The quality of being dilucid ; clearness, lucidity. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1109 Together with plain- 
nesse, and diluciditie, beliefe was so turned and altered. 

t Diltrcidly, adv. Obs. [f. Dilucid + -ly 2.] 
Lucidly ; clearly, plainly. 

1638 Mkde Ep. to Hartlib Wks. (1672) iv. 869 If I have not 
expressed myself so dilucidly as I should, I pray help it. 1677 
Carv Chronol. II. n. Concl. 270 Provided that he .. do first 
Dilucidety answer those Objections. 

Diludge, obs. var. of Deluge. 

Diluent (di*l 5 /*,ent), a. and sb. [ad. L. diluent- 
em, pr. pple. of dilnZre lo wash away, dissolve : 
see Dilute.] A. adj. 

1. Diluting ; serving to attenuate or weaken the 
consistency of any fluid by the addition of water or 
the like ; spec, in medicine, making thin the fluids 
of the body, 

1 731 A r ruth not On Aliments v. (R.), There is no real 
diluent but water; every fluid is diluent as it contains 
water in it. 1757 Johnstone in Phil. Trans. L. 546 To 
drink plentifully of thin broths, and other soft diluent 
liquors. 1833 E. Fitzgerald Lett. (1889) I. 20 None of 
the washy, diluent effects of green vegetables. 1884 H. W. 
Beecher in Chr. World Pulpit XXV. 234 As men mix 
strongwines with diluent water. 

2. That has the property of dissolving ; solvent 
1878 Mozley Ess. II. 379 (Argt. Design) A rule much 

more diluent of all certainty. 
B. Sb. 

1. That which dilutes, dissolves, or makes more 
fluid ; a diluting agent ; a solvent 

1775 Sir E. Barry Observ. Wines 392 This is the universal 
diluent. 18*7 Arernethv Surg. Wks. I. 31 The pancreatic 
juice has been considered as an useful and necessary diluent. 
1856 R. A. Vauchan Mystics (i860) I. 215 A chemist might 
call the former the sublimate, the tatter the diluent, of the 
Actual. 1878- Mozley Ess. II. 382 {Argt. Design) They 
are dissolved as soon as they enter this strong diluent, 

2. spec . A substance which increases the propor- 
tion of water in the blood and other bodily 
fluids. 

1721 Bailey, Diluents .. medicines serving to thin tbe 
blood. 1731 ARatmmoT Rules of Diet 270 Diluents, as 
Water, Wh ey x Tea. 178a J. C Smyth in Med. Commun. 
I. 77 Warm diluents were.. all that were necessary for the 
cure. i86x Flo. Nichtihcale Nursing 53 The patient 
requires diluents for quite other purposes than quenching 
the thirst 1875 H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 588 A diluent 
is an indifferent substance which is absorbed and in its 
passage through the body simply dilutes the various fluids 
of the organism as well as the excretions. 

Dilute (dl-, dril^-t), ///. a. [ad. L. dilutes 
diluted, weak, thin, pa. pple. f. dtlucYe to dissolve, 
dilute, f. di-, dis- (Dis- t) + lufre to wash.] 



DILUTE. 

1. Weakened in consistency or strength by the 
addition of water or of anything having a like 
effect ; watered down. 

1658 Phillips, s.v. Dilution, Wine dilute signifieth wine 
that is mingled with water, c 1698 Locke Cond. Underst. 
§ 45 large dose of dilute tea. 1757 A. Cooper Distiller 
I. xvi. (1760) 70 The Wash should be made dilute or thin. 
1843 Sia C Scudamohe Med. Visit Grafenberg 22 In the 
most dilute urine, I found the evidence of saline matter. 

b. spec, of a chemical substance. 

1800 HEHav Epit. Chem. (1808) 118 Weigh the dilute acid 
employed.^ j8x6 Accum Chetn. Tests (1818) 176 Soluble in 
dilute nitric and acetic acid. 187X B. Stewabt Heat § 129 
One of dilute sulphuric acid. 

c. Of a weakened or weaker colour (as in an in- 
fusion to which water is added) ; washed-out. 

1665 Phil. Trans. I. 106 After a while it [matter] . . grows 
dilute and pale. 1728 Pemueatoh Newton's Philos. 346 The 
yellow which preceded this was at first pretty good, but soon 
grew dilute. 1796 Withering Brit. Plants IV. 262 Gills 
fixed, dilute green .. or whitish towards the edges. 1813 
Pkicmaro Pkys. Hist. Mankind{\%i€) I. 221 A much lighter, 
or more dilute shade, i860 Tvndall Glac. 1. xviii. 128 And 
permit the sun to shed a ghastly dilute light. 

2. fig. Weak, enfeebled, poor, paltry. Obs, (exc 
as directly fig. from 1). 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. xxv. § 12. 125 The more you 
recede from the Scriptures .. the more weake and dilute are 

Jour positions, a 163* Donne Serm. Hosea it, 10 (1634) 22 
low pallid, and faint, and dilute a thing all the honours of 
this world are. 1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. 208 It were a 
dilute business for the Apostle to describe Antichrist onely 
by the bare deniat of Jesus his being the Christ. 173a 
Wo ll aston Relig. Nat. viii. 166 The relation between the 
children of these children grows more remote and dilute, 
and in time wears out. 1814. Monthly Mag. XXXVI f. 333 
Many a work of art distilled to its essential beauties would 
keep, which putrifies in its dilute state. 

Dilute (di-, dailte't), p. [f. L, dilut- ppl. stem 
of diluere : see prec. Cf. F. diluer.] 

1. trans. To dissolve or make liquid by the addi- 
tion of water, esp. to make thinner or weaker by 
this means, to water down ; to reduce the strength 
of (a fluid) by admixture. 

1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 207 Diluting it with a 
Portion of Water. 171a Blackmore Creation vl (RA By 
constant weeping mix their watery store With the chyle s 
current, and dilute it more. 1791 Cowper Iliad ix. 251 
Replenish it with wine Diluted less. 1791 Hamilton Ber- 
thollet's Dyeing I. 1. 1. i. 5 Sulphuric acid diluted with a 
very large quantity of water. 1799 G. Smith Laboratory 
I. 270 Lay on it muscle-shell gold or silver, diluted with size. 
1800 tr. Lagrange's Chem. I.294 Dilute one part of calcined 
bones in four parts of water. 1830 M. Donovan Dom. Econ. 

I. 373 A small quantity of brandy, diluted with much water. 
J856 Emerson Eng. Trails, Result Wks. (Bohn) II. 133 In 
had seasons, the porridge was diluted. 1867 W. W. Smyth 
Coal cy Coal-mining 223 An adequate amount of ventilation 
. . to dilute and render harmless noxious gases. 

fb. Med. To treat with diluents. Obs. 
1740 E. Baynaro Health (ed. 6)11 They cool, dilute, and 
quench the tbirst. 1768 Foote Devil on 2 Sticks in. Wks. 
1799 II* 2 75 Full power . . to pill . . dilute . . and poultice, 
all persons. 

2. To weaken the brilliancy of (colour) ; to make 
of a faint or washed-out hue. 

1665 Hooke Microgr. 69 Saline refracting bodies which do 
dilute the colour of the one, do deepen that of the other. 
Ibid. 71 There are other Blues, which . . will not be diluted 
by grinding, a 1727 Newton (J.), The chamber was dark, 
lest these colours should be diluted and weakened by the 
mixture of any adventitious light. 1794 Home in Phil. 
Trans. LXXXV. 3 Which by diluting tbe image formed in 
the focus . . makes that image appear far less bright. 

^•f-S- To weaken, take away the strength or 
force of : generally with obvious reference to the 
literal sense. 

^555 Harpsfield Divorce Hen. VIII (1878) 124 These 
arguments the adversaries went about to dilute and solve. 
x8io Syd. Smith Ess.. Fern. Educ.(iS6g) lgg Can there be 
any reason why she should be diluted and enfeebled down 
to a mere culler of simples f 1831 Brewster Neivton 
(1855) I. x. 225 The second dissertation . . in which he 
dilutes the objections made against the theory. 185a H. 
Coleridge North. Worthies Advt. 16 The Author finds . . 
nothing which he is resolved to Dilute into no meaning. 
a 1853 Robertson Serm. Ser. in. i. (1872) 2 That unreal 
religion of excitement which diluted the earnestness of real 
religion in the enjoyment of listening. 

4. inlr. (for refi.) To suffer dilution ; to become 
dissolved ; to become attenuated. 

J764 Reid Inquiry vi. | 22 Wks. 1, 191/1 The colours of 
the stone and of the cement begin todilute into one another. 

Diluted (di-> tern-ted), ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ed.] 
Weakened by the addition of water or other atten- 
uating admixture, watered down; reduced in 
strength, colour, or characteristic quality. 

j68j tr. Willis* Rem. Med. Wks. Vocab., Diluted, rinsed 
or washed. 1783 Mason Art 0/ Painting 672 (R.) The 
social circle, the diluted bowl. 1800 tr. Lagrange's Chem. 

II. 103 Pour diluted nitric acid over sugar. 1837 Babbage 
Bridgeiu. Treat.vii. 90 A denser central nucleus surrounded 
by a more diluted light. 1847 Emebsoh Poems, Bacchus 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 469 We buy diluted wine. 

Jig. 1831 Carlvle Sart. Res. 11. x, Almost like diluted 
madness. 1837 Emerson Addr., Amer. Schol. Wks. (Bohn) 
II. 180 The rough, spontaneous conversation of men they 
[clergymen] do not hear, but only a mincing and diluted 
speech. 1865 Leckv Ration. (1878) I, 259 A diluted aud 
rationalistic Catholicism. 

Dilu*tedly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] In a di- 
lated or weakened manner or form. 
a 1846 Worcester cites Med. Jrnl. 1870 C B. Clarke 
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in Macm. Mag. Nov. 50/1 An article. .describing the same 
thing, somewhat dilutedly. 

t Dilutement. Obs. rate- l . [f. Dilute v. 
+ -ment.] = Dilution. 

1807 Sovthev Rem. H. K. White (1819) I. x 2 As if there 
were not enough of the leaven of disquietude in our natures, 
without inoculating it with this dilutement— this vaccine 
virus of envy. 

Dihrteness. [f. Dilute a. + -ness.] Dilute 
quality; fluidity; thinness. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. in. xii. (R ), What that dilute, 
ness is which . . is more . . proper to F than <?, I understand 
not. J817 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. LXXXII. 89 His 
style diffuses a sort of milk and water, which is perspicuous 
from diluteness, not from transparency. 1834 J. M. Good 
Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 103 The . . fluid may be secreted . . 
merely in a state of morbid diluteness. 

Diluter (di-, dail^-taj). Also 8 -or. [f. Dilute 
v. + -ER 1 .] A person or thing that dilutes; a diluent. 
1718 Quincv Compl. Disp. 233 As a Diluter, it is to be 

Erefer'd. J 737 Brackkn Farriery Impr. (1756) I. 39 A 
►iluter and Cooler of the Blood. 1746 R. James Introd. 
MouffeVs Health's Improv. 22 These Diluters are either 
Water itself, or Decoctions of animal or vegetable Sub- 
stances made with Water. 1863 *jfml. R. Agric. Soc. 
XXIV. 11. 633 Chaff is so valuable a diluter of corn. 

Diluting (dil'w-tirj), vbL sb. [f. Dilute v. + 
-ing 1.] The action of the verb Dilute. (Now 
chiefly gerundial.) 

1665 Hooke Microgr. 58 From the composition and di- 
lutings of these two. 173a Akbuthnot Rules of Diet 252 
Mere diluting dissotves and carries off Salts. 

Dilu ting, ppl. a, [-ino 2.] That dilutes. 

175a Aiibuthnot Rules of Diet 276 Diluting things are 
cooling, as Whey^Water, Milk. J780 W. Buchan Dom. 
Med. (1790) 159 Drinking plentifully of diluting liquors ; as 
water-gruel, or oatmeal-tea, clear whey, barley-water, halm- 
tea, apple-tea. 1863 J. Hanhah Relat. Div. $ Hum. Elem. 
Holy Script, iii. 85 A diluting exposition, c 1865 Lethehv 
in Circ. Sc. I. 116/r The diluting gases are marsh gas, 
hydrogen, and carbonic oxide . . important constituents of 
common gas. 

Dilution (di-, teiVfrfan). [n. of action f. L. 
dilut- ppl. stem of diluere to Dilute : so in 
mod.F., adm. by Acad. 1878.] 

1. The action of diluting ; a making thin, fluid, 
or weaker by the admixture of water or other re- 
ducing snbstance ; watering down. 

1646 Sia T. BaowNE Pseud. Ep. m. xxi. i6t Water.. serv- 
ing for refrigeration, dilution of solid aliment . . in the 
stomacke. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Dilution . . a washing, 
or clensing, a purging or clearing. ^ 1731 Ahbuthnot Ali- 
ments v. (R.), Opposite to dilution is coagulation, or thick* 
ning. 1878 Huxley Pkysiogr. 106 The activity of the 
oxygen being tempered by dilution with nitrogen. 
fig. 1871 Mo r lev Voltaire (1886) 220 The Protestant 
dilution of the theological spirit. 1885 Spuaceon Treas. 
Dav. Ps. exxvi. 3 Strange dilution and defilement of Scrip- 
tural language ! 

2. Dilute condition. 

1805 W. Saunoers Min. Waters 386 Owing to the state 
of very great dilution in which the earthy salt existed in 
this solution. 1827 Faraday Exp. Res. No. 41. 226 Equal 
quantities, .in the same state of dilution. 

3. A thing in a dilute state, that which is diluted, 
j 861 Emerson Soc $ Solit., Old Age Wks. (Bohn) III. 

131 Tobacco, coffee, alcohol . . strychnine, are weak dilu- 
tions: the surest poison is time. 1874 L, Stephen Honrs 
in Library (1892) II. i. 18 A feeble dilution of the most 
watery kind of popular teaching. 

Direr tiouist. [f. prec. + -1ST.] In homoeo- 
pathy, an advocate of the use of attenuated drugs. 

A dilutionist is said to be ' high * or 4 low 1 as he prescribes 
a more or less extreme dilution of medicine. 

1892 J. Ellis Pers. Exper. Physician ix Dr. Gray was 
a low dilutionist .. I called on Dr. Edward Bayard, who 
was a high dilutionist. 

Dilutive (di-, dail'w'tiv), a. rare. [f. L. diliit- 
ppl. stem of diluk*re to Dilute : see -ive.] Having 
the property of diluting, tending to dilute. 

i6ao Vehner Via Recta viii. 184 They wholly betwixt 
dinner and supper abstaine from drinke, excepting onely 
a Dilutiue draught. 

|| Dilutum (di-, daiM'ttfm). Med. [L. ; = * that 
which is diluted*, neuter pa. pple. of dilnZre to 
Dilute.] A dilution ; a solution. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Dilutum, an Infusion. 1750 
Rutty in Phil. Trans. LI. 472 Galls added to its dilutum 
in distilled water turned it of a deep blue. 1753 N. Tor- 
riano Gangr. Sore Throat 98, I then gave him a Dilutum 
of Cassia. 1883 Syd. Soc. I.ex.^ Dilutum, a liquid in which 
something has been dissolved. 

t Dilu*ve. Obs. [a. OF. diluve, also de- t du- t 
delouve (Littre), ad. L. diluvium : cf. Pr. diluvi, 
dullvi, Sp. and It, diluvio. See Deluge, Dilu- 
vium, Diluvy.] 

c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. f 765 (Hart.) God dreinte all be 
world at be diluve. [So Pelw. & Lansd. ; 3 MSS. diluge, 
Selden dilivio.] 

Diluvial (dil ! «*vial\ a. [ad. L. diluvial-is of 
a deluge or flood, f. diluvi-um a washing away of 
the earth, flood (f. dlluere to wash in pieces, dis- 
solve) : see -al.] 

1. Of or belonging to a deluge or flood, esp. to 
the Flood as recorded in Genesis. 

1656 Blount Glossogr, % Diluvial, of or belonging to the 
Deluge or great Flood. 1831 Eraser's Mag. IV. 161 The 

Asiatic style of oratory ' with all its tawdry tinsel . . its 
diluvial verbiage. 1865 Tvlor Early Hist. Man xi. 322 
The formation of diluvial traditions. 1866J. B. Rose Virgil 
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167 We have the diluvial theory of the Arkites in respect 
to many of these mounds, that they are mimic Mount Ararats. 

2. Geol. a. Applied to the theory which explained 
certain geological phenomena by reference to a 
general deluge, or to periods of catastrophic action 
of water. 

1816 Keatinge Trav. I. 85 The diluvial wash has worn 
it into deep valleys. 1823 W. Bucklaho Reliq. Diluv. 2, 

I have felt myself fully justified in applying the epithet 
diluvial to the results of this great convulsion. 1830 Lvell 
Princ. Geol. I. 31 This doctrine . . conceded both that fossil 
bodies were organic, and that the diluvial theory could not 
account for them. 1839 M ukchisoh Silnr. Syst. t. xxxix. 
536 The earliest theory, usually called the 1 diluvial ', sup- 
posed that these blocks had been forced into their present 
positions by one or more tremendous inundations, passing 
over a subsoil which had been dry land. 1859 Dahwin 
Orig. Sfec. iv. .(1873) 76 Modern geology has almost 
banished such views as the excavation of a great valley 
by a single diluvial wave. 1893 Howobth Glacial Night- 
mare I. 83 Dr. Buck land, the originator of the term dilu- 
vium, and the most famous champion of diluvial causes. 

b. Of or pertaining to tnc diluvium or drift- 
formation of early geologists ; now generally called 
the Glacial Drift. Diluvial clay, the boulder clay. 

(For the connexion of a and b see Diluvium.) 

1823 W. Bucklaho Reliq. Diluv. 38 The diluvial gravel 
both of England and Germany. 184a H.^ Miller O. R. 
Sandst. vii. (ed. 2) 142 A deep wooded ravine cut through 
a thick bed of red diluvial clay. s8s> D. Wilson Preh. 
Ann. (1863) I. L 27 The closing epoch of Geology, which 
embraces tne diluvial formations. 1853 f* HILLIps Rivers 
Yorksfu 289 Clay, gravel, and sand, with large boulders 
scattered here and there, which were till lately termed 
diluvial deposits. 

DiluTialist. [f. prec. + -ist.] Geol One 
who explains certain geological features by the 
hypothesis of a universal deluge, or of an extra- 
ordinary movement of the waters. 

1838 Penny CycL XI. 129/1 The fanciful diluvialists, who 
followed in the wake of Woodward. i8si Richardson 
Geol. ii. 45 The diluvialist, still retaining his floating ice- 
bergs as the most efficient agents in the transport of drift 
and erratic blocks to regions distant. 1876 Face Adv. 
Text-bk. Geol. vi. 113 Battles of opinion . . between Cosmo- 
gonists, Diluvialists, and Fossilists. 1887 A tkenxum 31 Dec 
896/3 Would have delighted tbe heart of Murchison and 
the older school of diluvialists. 

Diluvian (dili«-vian), a. Also 8-9 de-, [f. 
L. diluvi-um flood + -an: see Diluvial.] Of or 
pertaining to a deluge; esp. of the Noachian 
Flood. 

1655 Evelyn Diary 28 Aug., From the calculation of 
coincidence wilh the diluvian period. 1696 Whiston Th. 
Earth 11. (1722) 202 The Diluvian matter from two Comets' 
Atmosphere contained in it a great quantity of . . stony 

girticles. 1703 T. N. City $ C. Purchaser Prel. 3 Of the 
iluvian Ark, mentioned Gen. 6. 1766 Pennant Zool. (1768) 
I. 41 Remains which fossilists distinguish hy the title of 
diluvian. 1799 Kirwan GeoL Ess. 87 A shock so violent 
and universal as that which pervaded the globe during the 
diluvian revolution. f 1823 W. Bucklaho Reliq. Diluv. 39 
Scattered hy the violence of the diluvian waters. 186a 
Lvtton Sir, Story It. 235 On the surface of uplands undu- 
lating like diluvian billows fixed into stone in the midst of 
their stormy swell. 

Hence Diln vianism, a theory which attributes 
certain phenomena to a universal deluge. 

j8i6 G. S. Fabeh Orig. Pagan Idol. I. 272 The cosmogony 
of the Virginians seems also to be mingled with diluvianism. 
1885 Whitney in Encycl. Brit. XVIII. 765/2 Linguistic 
philology has been . . created . . out of the crude observa- 
tions and wild deductions of earlier times, as truly as 
chemistry out of alchemy, or geology out of diluvianism. 
t Dilu'viate, v. Obs. In 6 de-. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. diluvidre to flood, inundate, f. diluvium 
flood.] inlr. To flow in a deluge or flood. In 
quot. said of the deluge of the northern barbarians 
which overflowed the Roman Empire. 

1599 Sandvs Europse Spec. (1632) 187 Those septentrional] 
inundations.. have, .wildly deluviated over all the South. 
Diluvia'tiou. rare. [n. of action f. prec] 
The action of a flood, inundation. 

1 816 Keatihge Trav. (18x7) VII. 37 The ravines.. having 
the appearance of being more the effect of atmospherical 
diluviation. 

Diluvie, var. of Diluvy, Obs. 

Dilu*vion. ? Obs. rare. [ad. h. diluvidn-em 
inundation, flood, f. diluere : see next and cf. Al- 
luvion.] - Diluvium. 

18. . Buckland is cited by Worcester 1846. 

II Diluvium (dil'w-vi&n). [a. L. diluvium 
flood, inundation, deluge, f. diluere to wash to 
pieces, wash away, dissolve by water : seeDiLUTK.] 
A term applied to superficial deposits which appear 
not to have been formed by the ordinary slow 
operations of water, but to be due to some extra- 
ordinary action on a vast scale ; such were at first 
attributed to the Noachian or Universal deluge, 
whence the name ; the chief of these deposits were 
those of the Northern Drift or Boulder formation 
at the close of the Tertiary Period, to which the 
name continued to be applied after the theory of 
their origin was given up ; it is now generally 
' applied to all masses apparently the result of 
powerful aqueons agency*. 

1819 J. Hodgson in Raine Mem. (1857) 1. 265 The cliffs 
are very white, excepting where they are tarnished by dilu- 
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vium falling from the tops of the cliffs. 18*3 W. Buckland 
Reliq. Diluv. 2 The word diluvium . . I apply to those 
extensive and general deposits of superficial loam and 
gravel, which appear to have been produced by the last 
great convulsion that has affected our planet. 1831 De la 



Bkciix Geol. Man. 183 Tbe old transported gravel, or dilu 




Strata containing 
at the bottom of the ocean. 186a J. Taylor in Macm. 
Mag. Sept. 300 Tusks and teeth In a bed of diluvium .. 
immediately incumbent on stratified beds of lias. 1873 
GKiKta Gt. fee Age xxvii. 369 Ancient alluvium or dilu- 
vium overlying moraine-profonde. 1874 Lvell Student? 
Geol. xi. <ea. 3) 145 The term * diluvium * was for a time the 
popular name of the boulder formation, because it was re- 
ferred by many to the deluge of Noah, while others retained 
the name as expressive of their opinion that a series of 
diluvial waves raised by hurricanes.. or by earthquakes., 
had swept over the continents, carrying with them vast 
masses of mud and heavy stones. 
fDilu*vy. Obs. Forms: 4-5 deluuy(e, di- 
luuy, 4-6 di-, dyluuye, »ie. [ad. L. diluvi-um 
deluge : see prec. and cf. Diluve.] —Deluge sb. 

a 1315 Prose Psalter n\\]\\ 4 J?e deluuy \mispr. deluub] 
gladcb"pe hous of heuen, be almyjtful halwed Noe and his. 
1381 wyclif a Pel. ii. 5 Kringynge in the dilutive, or greet 
flood, to the world of vnpitouse men. £1393 Chaucer 



Scogan 14 J>u causist bis deluuye of pestelence. ^1400 
Maunoev. (Roxb.)xxiv. 109 J>ir three sonnes of Noe after 
be diluuy parted amanges pant all be erthe. .1546 Hals 



ling. Votaries 1. (1550) 9 b, Suche vnspeakabie fylthynesse . . 
as brought vpoa them the great dyluuye or vnyuersall flod. 
Dilve : see Dillue. 

Dilyte, Dilyuer(e, obs. ff. Delight, Deliver. 

Dim (dim), a. and sb. Forms : t- dim ; also 
3-4 dime, 4 dyme, 4-6 dym, dymrae, 5 dlram, 
6 dymbe, 6-7 dimme, 7 dimn, dlmb. [OE. 
dim{m * OFris. dim, ON. dimm : r. Cf. OHG. 
timbar (MUG. timber, timmer, mod.Swiss. dial. 
timmer) * dim, obscure, dark \ which may represent 
an OTeut, *dim-ro- and contain the same root. 
Not known outside Teutonic] 
A. adj. 

1. Of a light, or an illuminated object : Faintly 
luminous, not clear; somewhat dark, obscure, 
shadowy, gloomy. The opposite of bright or clear. 

a too* Czdmon's Sat. 455 (Gr.) Drihten sealde him dimne 
and deorcne deabes scuwan. a 1000 Boeth. Metr. ii. xi On 
bis dimme hoi. Ibid. xii. 16 Sio dimme niht, ^1150 Gen. 
«$• Ex. 286 Euerilc on 8at helden wid him, So wur&en mire, 
and swart, and dim. 13.. E. E. A Hit. P. B. 472 Dryf 
ouer bis dymme water. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Roils) 1 1 1. 



•549 Compl, Scot. vi. 38 Fayr dyana, the lantern of the 
nycht, be cam dym ande pail 1631 Milton Penseroso 160 
Storied windows richly dight, Casting a dim religious light. 
1731 Berkeley Alciphr. vi. 5 31 A light, dimmer indeed, or 
clearer, according to the place. <ri750 Shenstone Elegies 
iv. 1 Through the dim veil of ev'ning's dusky shade. 1820 
Shelley Witch Atl. xii. 2 Her beauty made The bright 
world dim. i860 Tynoall Glac. I. ii. 16 The oftcner light 
is reflected the dimmer it become*, 
b. fig. esp. of qualities usually clear or bright. 
a 1000 Cardmon's Gen. 685 (Gr.) Hio speon nine on 5a dim- 
man daed. c 1315 Metr. Horn, in That ..did awai his 
dedes dim, And mad an hali man of him. c 1400 Rom. Rose 
353 Love is ,. whilom dymme, & whilom clere. 1661-98 
JouTit 13 Serm. III. 387 Man's .. Understanding must now 
be contented with the poor, dimn Light of Faith. 1817-8 
Shelley Res. * Het. 693 Public hope grew pale and dim. 
1874 Morley Compromise (1886) 36 The old hopes have 
grown pale, the old fears dim. 

2. Not clear to the sight ; obscured by an inter- 
vening imperfectly transparent medinm, by distance, 
or by blurring of the surface ; scarcely visible, in- 
distinct, faint ; misty, hazy. 

c 1000 Martyrotogy(K. E. T. S.) 46 Scobyrsen isbewrisen 
mid dimmum stanum ond yfellicum. 163a SAHOEasoN Serm. 
436 Dimme and confused and scarce legible. 1651 HoanES 
Leviath. 1. ii. 5 At a great distance of place, that which 
wee look at appears dimme. 1654 Fuller Two Serm. $% 
Civilized Paeans, .have scowred over the dimme inscription 
of the Morr.U Law that it appeared plaine unto tbem. 1818 
Suellev Engan. Hills 19 The dim low line before Of a dark 
and distant shore Still recedes. 1856 Stanley Sinai tf Pal. 
i. (1858) 69 One more glimpse of Egypt dim in the distance. 

b. fig. Not clear to the mind or understanding ; 
obscure, faint. 

c 1350 Leg. Rood (1871) 93 Vnto me cs bis mater dym. 
c 1440 / romp. Part*. lar Dymme, or harde to vndyrstondc, 
misticus. 1587 Fleming Contn. Holinshed \ \\. 1965/3 Like 
to be buried in the dimme booke of obliuion. 1811 LAMa 
EliaScr. 1. Old <fr AVw Scttoolm., I have most dim apprc 
hensions of the four great monarchies. 1836 Kihgslf.y 
Lett. (1878) 1. 33 There were dim workings of a mighty 
spirit within. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus Ixviii. 5a (50) A 
memory dim. 

3. Of colour : Not bright ; dull, faint ; dusky or 
dark; lustreless. 

a 1150 Owl <J- Night. 577 Thu art dim, an of fule howe. 
>535 CovERU. Lam. iv. 1 O, how is the goldc become so 
dymme ? 1563 W. Fu lk a Meteors (1640) 36 For the Rayne- 
bow is more dimme, and of purple colour. i6n Shaks. IV int. 
T.iv. iv. 1 19 Violets dim, But sweeter -than the lids of Juno's 
eyes, 1738 Young Lox>e Fame v. (1757) ™7 Others, with 
curious arts, dim charms revive. 1887 Stevenson Under' 
vfoods 1. iii. 5 All retired and shady spots Where prosper 
dim forget-me-nots. 
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4. Not seeing clearly, having the eyesight dulled 
and indistinct. 

a iiao Bestiary 60 SiSen his fli*l Is al unstrong, and his 
e}en dimme. a 1300 Cursor M. 3570 (Cott.) pc freli fax 
[biginnes] to fal of him, And be sight to wax well dim. 
e 1411 Hocclkvk Learn to Die art Myn yen been al dymme 
and dirke. 1535 Coverdale Eccl. xti. 2 The sight of the 
wyndowes shalwaxe dymme. 1577 Test. 12 Patriarchs 
(1604) 17 Jacob, .somewhat dim for age. 1636 Massinger 
Gt. Dh. Florence 111. i, 1 am dim, sir; But he'i »barp- 
sigbted. 1766 FoROYcg Serm. Yng. Worn. U7 6 ?), H- vi »» 
8 Unheeded by the dim inattentive eye. 184a Tennyson 
Two Voices i$\ Whose eyes are dim with glorious tears. 

b. fig. Not clearly apprehending ; dull of ap- 
prehension. 

a 1739 J. Rogers Serm. (J.), The understanding is dim, 
and cannot by its natural light discover spiritual truth. 
1731 Fielding Grub Str. Op. Introd., Men's sense is dimmer 
than their eyes. 1878 B. 1 aylor Deukalion 1. iv. 33 Teach 
your dim desire A form whereby to know itself and seek. 

5. trans/. Of sound, and esp. of the voice : In- 
distinct, faint. 

c 1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 1575 He herde a murmurynge 
Fullowe and dym. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P* R. v. axl, 
(1495) 138 They that haue grete tongues haue dymme voyec. 
c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 3673 His speche was bathe 
short and dym, 1795 Southey Vis. Maid of Orleans \. 
134 The damp earth gave A dim sound as they pass'd. 
1817 Shelley Marianne's Dream 40 She then did hear 
The sound as of a dim low clanging. 

B. sb. Dimness ; obscurity ; dusk. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 755 The day vp droghe & the dvm 
voidet. <:i43o Hymns Virg. (1867) 153 He Irjtnep his folk 
in dym. 1509 Pari. Deuylles xciii, Quod Symeon, he 
lyghtneth his folke in dym Where as derkenes shedeth 
theyr states \ 1857 H eayysege Saul (1869) 87 To sit were 
pleasant, in the dim. 

b. Dimness of vision. 

1736 Law Chr. Perfect, i. 30 Further than the Dim of 
Eyes of Flesh can carry our Views, 

t C. adv. Dimly, faintly, indistinctly. Obs. 

1393 Gower Conf 11. 293 lie herde a vois, which cried 
dimme. i8ai Shelley Aetonais liv, That Light . .Which. . 
Burns bright 01 dim, as each are mirrors of The fire. 

Comb. a. adverbial, as dim-brooding, -col- 
oured, -discovered, -gleaming, -grey, -lighted, -lit 
{-Htten), -remembered, -seen, -yellow, etc. b. para- 
synthetic, as dim-br<nved, -eyed, -lettered, -sheeted, 

DIM-8JGHTED. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. iv. iv. 166 The whole Future is 
there, and Destiny Minvbrooding. 1776 Mickle tr. Ca- 
mocns' Lusiad 43 And night, ascending from the *dinv 
brow'd east, c 1400 Mauhdev. (Roxb.) xvii. 79 J>ai er mare 
*dymme coloured ban be cristall. 1746 Collins Ode to 
Evening x, Hamlets brown, and *dim-discover'd spires. 
16x7-47 Feltham Resolves 1. xcvi. 302 The ghessive inter- 
pretations of *dim-ey'd man. 1839 Carlvle Misc. (1857) 
I. 373 The public is a dim-eyed animal. 1840 Clocgh 
Early Poems v. 11 Through the *dim-lit inter-space. 1870 
Morris Earthly Par. II. tit. 9 After the weary tossing of 
the night And close *dim-litten chamber. 1817 Moir Dead 
Eagle ii, Down, whirling., to the *dim-seen plain. 1859 
Tennyson Enid 600 Fair head in the *dim*yellow light. 

Dim, v. [f. Dim a. : OE. had the compounds 
adimmian, fordimmian, ON. the intr. dimma to 
become dim ; the simple vb. is found from 13th c] 

1. intr. To grow or become dim ; to lose bright- 
ness or clearness, lit. and fig. 

a 1300 Christ on Cross 7 in E. E.P. (1863) ao His fair lere 
falowib and dimmib is si3te. a 1300 Cursor M. 23695 (Cott.), 
Mani flurs. . bat neuermar sal dime nc duine. c 1400 Destr. 
Troy 0933 The day ouerdrogh, dymmet the skew is. 1607 
Urfwer Lingua 1. viii, Suddenly mine eyes began to dim. 
?ri7io TE. Ward Welsh-monster 38 My Lady's Beauty, 
tho' divine, Would dim, without the Muses shine. 1814 
Byron Lara 1. xii, The lone light Dimm'd in the lamp. 
1871 B. Tavlor Faust (1875) II, iv. ii. 350 The near 
horizon dims. 

2. trans. To make dim, obscure, or dnll ; to 
render less clear, or distinct ; to becloud (the eyes). 

[c888 K. Alfred Boeth. xxiv. § 4 Deah heora mod . . sie 
adimmad.] a 1300 E. E. Psalter Ixviii. 34 Dimmed be pair 
eghen, bat bai ne sc. c 1400 Soug Roland 580 Dew diskid 
adoun and dymmyd the floures, c 1440 Protnp. Parrt. 121 
Dymmyn, or make dymme, obscuro. 1530 Palsgr. 516/3, 
1 dymme the coloure or beautye of a thyne. .Se howe these 
torches have dymmed tbis gyltine. 159a Davies Immort. 
SouIxmxx. viii. (1714) 109 As Lightning, or the Sun-beams 
dim the Sight. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 184 F 1 The 
writer of essays .. seldom .. dims his eyes with the Perusal 
of antiquated volumes. 1810 W. Irving Sketch Bk. 1. 
303 The light streamed through windows dimmed witb 
armorial bearings. 1836 Landor Pericles if Asp. I I . 393 The 
mirror is too close to our eyes, and our own breath dims it. 

b. fir. 

1536 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 35 }} dymmeth or 
makeih derke theyr lytell holynesse. 1659 B. Harris Pan* 
vaTs Iron Age 109 Forced the Conquerours to retreat, and 
in some sort, dimmed their Triumph. 1840 Kincslsy Lett. 
(1878) 1. 49 My natural feelings of the just and the beautiful 
have been dimmed by neglect. 1851 D. G. Mitchell Fresh 
Glean. 375 Its quaint houses .. are dimmed to memory by 
the fresher recollections of that beautiful river. 

f Dim. Obs. Abbreviation of L. dimidium half. 

1477 Churchw. Acc. Croscombe (Somerset Rec. Soc) 6 Hath 
in his hands of the Cherchc lede one cut, dim, iiij lb. 1634 a 
Brerrton Trav. (1844) 33 Adorned with stones a yard and 
dim. high. Ibid. 180 A vault or gallery about oae yd. or one 
yd. ana dim. wide. 

Dim., dimin. (Afus.), abbrev. of DntiNUEfDG. 
Dim, obs. form of Deem v. 
Dimagne*sic, a. Chem. : see Di- 2 2 d. 
1876 Harlky Mat. Med. 66 Dimagnesic pyro- phosphate. 
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Dimaffnetite (dairawgnttoit). A/in. [(. Di- 2 
twice + Magnetite.] A mineral consisting mainly 
of fcrroso-ferric oxide, occurring in rhombic prisms, 
regarded by Dana as a pseudomorph of magnetite 
after lievrite (Walts). 

185a A mer. Jml. Sc. Ser. n. XIII. 39a Dimagnetite. 1868 
Dana Min t {1880) 151 Bimagnctite ofShepard., appears to 
be a magnetite pseudomorph. 

t Dima'ne, v. Obs. Also 6 dimaine, -mayne. 
[ad. L. dimdnd-re to flow different ways, spicad 
abroad, f. di-, dis- apart + mdndre to flow.] intr. 
To flow forth from ; to spring, originate, or derive 
its origin from. 

1610 W. Folkingham Art of Survey Ed. Ded. 1 Merits 
dimayning from the sacred Source of true Nobility. Ibid. 
1. vi 13 Springs dimayning from thicke saod . .gather mudde. 
164a W. kxLLCaveat for Subjects 8 Motion and Feeling di- 
mane from the Braine. 1657 Hawk* Killing is M. 10 By 
the Right of Warre, and by the consent of the people, which 
two Titles dimane also from the Divine providence. 

Dima*nganous, a. Chem. See Di- 2 2 d. 

1881 Watts Diet. Chem. 3rd Suppl. 11. 1600 An anhydrous 
dimanganous phosphate, Mna (PO« H)i. 

Dimaris (di -maris). Logic. The mnemonic 
term designating the third mood of the fourth 
fijrare of syllogisms, in which the major premiss 
is a particular affirmative {i), the minora universal 
affirmative (a), and the conclusion a particular 
affirmative (i). Formerly called drimatis, dimatis. 

The initial Vindicates that the mood can be reduced to 
Darii by (w) transposition of the premisses, and (x) simple 
conversion of the conclusion. _ 

1817 Whately Logic it hi. § 4.. '864 Bowen Logic vu. 
300. 1891 Welton Logic \. iv. iii. ( 137. 403 Dimaris, An 
example is * Some parallelograms arc squares ; all squares 
are regular figures; therefore, some regular figures are 
parallelograms '. 

Dimastigate (daimse stig^t), a. Zool. [f.Di-'« 
twice + Gr. ftaoTiy-(pa<TTtt) whip + -ate 2 2 : cf. L. 
mastigdtus whipped.] Having two flagella ; bi- 
flagellate; applied to those flagellate Infusoria 
{Dimastiga) which have two flagella. 

Dim at: s, earlier form of Dimaris. 

Di'mber, a. Rogues' Cant. Prelty. 

1671 R. Head Eng. Rogue 1. v. (1874) 48 (Farmer). 169a 
Coles, Dimber (canting) pretty, a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. 
Crew, Dimber, prelty. Dim\bcr\.mort y a pretty Wench. 
1837 Disraeli Venetia \. xiv., ' Tis a dimber cove ', 
whispered one of the younger men to a companion. Ibid. 
Tip me the clank like a dimber mort. 

Hence Dimber -damber, a captain of thieves or 
vagranls. 

1671 R. Heap Eng. Rogue i. v. (1874) 48 (Farmer). 1834 
H. A ins worth Rookivood m. v. (Farmer). Dick Turpin must 
be one of us. He shall be our Dimber Damber. 1890 Daily 
News 1 Feb. 4/7. 

Dimble (di-mb'l). Obs. exc. dial. [Of un- 
certain origin, possibly a deriv. or comb, of Dim, 
gloom or obscurity being a usual attribute ; con- 
nexion with Dingle is also possible. The midland 
districts (e. g. Leicester, Derby, Warwick, Shropsh.) 
retain the word, usually in the form dumble, occa- 
sionally drumble.] 

A deep and shady dell or hollow, a dingle. 

1589 R. Robihsom Gold. Mirr. (Chetham Soc.) 5 Eccho .. 
That Hues in woodes, And rocky ragged lours, and Dales 
witb Dymbles deep. 1611 Drayton Poly-olb. ii. 37 Satyres 
that in shades and gloomy dimbles dwell. 16*1 Ibtd. xxvin. 
O748) 378 Dimbles hid from day. 1637 B. Jonson Sad 
Sheph. 11. vii, Within a gloomy dimble, she doth dwell 
Downe in a pitt, ore-growne with brakes and briars. 1879 
Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bh., Dumbtehole ; also 
Drumble, a rough wooded dip in the ground; a dingle, 
1881 Leicester Gloss., Dimble, a dingle, dell. 

Dime (daim), sb. Forms : 4-5 dyme, (5 dea- 
(a)ime, dyeme), 5-6 dyame, 5-9 disme, 6 diam, 
desme, deeme, deme, 6-9 dime. [a. OF. disme, 
dime :-L. deeitna tithe, tenth part, fem. of deci- 
nms tenth.] 

f 1. A tenth part, a tithe paid to the church or to 
a temporal ruler. Obs. or Hist. 

1377 Lancl P. PI. B. xv. 526 Take her landes, ie lordes, 
and let hem lyue by dymes. c 1380 Wyclif IVks. (1880) 418 
pat pari^schens sbulden drawe fro persouns offeringis & 
dymes. 1399 Pol. Poems (Rolls) 1. 412 His purvyours toke, 
withoute preiere at a parliament, a poundage . . and a fif- 
teneth and a dyme eke. c 1460 Fortescue Abs. * Lim. 
Mem. aii. (1885) 139 Owre commons . . give to lhair kyngc, 
at somme tymes quinsimes and dessimes [MS. Digby 145 
dismes.] 1494 Fabyan Chrenu vi. cxlviii. 134 That he myght 
leuy certayne dymys to wage therwith souldyours. 150a 
Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) il xviL 131 He fasted, 
he payed the demes, he gaue almesse. 1563-87 Foxs A.^M. 
(1684) I.709/2 The Cardinal sued a Pardon from Rome, to be 
freed from all Disms, due to the King by the Church of 
Winchester. 1580 Noam Plutarch (1676) 404 Now Sylla 
consecrating the dismes of all his goods unto Hercules [etc. J* 
a 1618 Raleicn Rem. 50 In his forty ninth year he had a 
disme and a fifteenth granted him freely. 1659 Howell 
Lexicon Fr. Prov. 27 From all tymes it was ordained to pay 
dimes or tithes unto the Lord. 1884 L. Oliphant Haifa 
(1887) 133 The dime . . has heretofore been the share of the 
government. 

b. fig. A ' tithe ' of war, a tenth man sacrificed. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. 4 Cr. 11. ii. 19 Euerytythe soulc'mongst 
many thousand dismes, Hath bin as dcere as Helen. 

2. A silver coin of the United States of America, 
of the value of 10 cents, or ^ of a dollar. 
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1786 Ord. Continent. Congress l/.S. 8 Aug., Mills, Cents, 
Dimes, Dollars. 1809 Kenoall Trav. I. xviii. 193 Dimes 
or tenth parts are mentioned by writers, but never enter into 
accounts. 1821 T. Jefferson Autobiog. Writ. 1802 I. 75 
The division into dimes, cents and mills is now . .well under- 
stood. 187a O. W. Holmes Poet Break/.. t. xii. (1885) 320 Not 
bad, my bargain ! Price one dime. 1893 Boston (Mass.) 
Jml. x Apr. 6/3 The so-called middle-classes . . the people 
who are accustomed to count their nickels and dimes as 
well as their dollars. 

b. atlrib. Costing a dime; as in dime novel, 
applied especially to a cheap sensational novel : 
cf. penny dreadful, shilling shocker, 

1879 H. George Progr. $ Pov. x. ii. (1881) 443 The boy 
who reads dime novels wants to be a pirate. 1882 Century 
Mag. XXV. 212/1 You are as bad as a dime novel. 1892 
Daily Neivs 20 Mar. 2/3 The nuisance of 4 dime shows ' as 
they are called in America. 

T Dime, v. Obs. rare. Also 5 dyme, 7 disme. 
[a. F. dime-r, OF. disme r, diesmer=Vi. desmar, 
Sp. dezmar, Pg. dezimar, It. decimare L. deci- 
mare to take a tithe, (later) to pay tithes, f. decima : 
see prec] trans, a. To take a tenth part of, to 
tithe, b. To divide into tenths. 

3483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 64V2 He shall taske and dyme 
your corn and sheues. 1610 W. Folkingh am A rt of Survey 
11. iv. 52 Disme or deuide each footc of the Rule, .into deci- 
mals or Tenths. 

Hence f Di'mable (in 5 dym(e)able) a., tithable. 

1489 Plumpton Corr. 61 It is not the Kyngs mynd to ses 
no dymeable land, and we have do suit land, but it is dym- 
able. * 

Dime, obs. form of DfM a. and v. 

Dimediate, obs. form of Dimidiate. 

t Dime*nse, sb. Obs. [ad. med.L. dimens-um 
q.v. below.] A space measured out, an extent 

163a Lithgow Trav . x. 426 Having compassed all Europe, 
our Resolution, was to borrow a larger dimmense [1682 di- 
mense] of ground in Affricke. 

T Dime'nse, v. Obs. [f. L. dimens- ppl. stem 
of dimeliriio measure out, f. di-, dis- (Dis- 1) + 
meliri to measure.] trans. To measure out. 

a 1641 Bp. Mountacu Acts $ Mon. (1642) 217 It sufficeth 
some, to have things delivered unto them in a generality, 
which others must have dimensed out unto them . . peece 
after peece. 

Dimension (dime-njan), sb. Also 5-6 dy-, 
-sioun, -cion, -cyon, 6-7 dimention, 7 demen- 
sion, -tion. [a. F. dimension (1425 in Hatz.- 
Darm.), ad. L. dimension-cm, n. of action from 
dimetiri (ppl. stem dimens-) : see prec] 

fl. The action of measuring, measurement. Obs. 

1 SSS Eoen Decades 243 Accord ynge to the ordinarie ac- 
eoumpte and dimension which the pylotes and eosmo- 
graphers doo make. 1589 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 80 
Things infinite, 1 see, Brooke no dimension. 1656 Stanlev 
Hist. Philos. (1701) 183/2 If a Man pursue it tgeometry] not 
only for Mechanical Dimension, but that he may by the 
help thereof ascend [etc]. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 97 
Taking such dimensions as would enable me to make an 
accurate model, .of the rock. 

fb. Mus. The division of a longer note into 
shorter notes, constituting 'time* or rhythm; //. 
' measures', measured strains. Obs. 

1597 Morlev Introd. Mus. 13 Phi. What call they time? 
Ma. The dimension of the Breefc by semihreeues. 1635 
Brathwait Arcad. Pr. 1. 165 Harmonious reports in these 
Musical! dimensions. 

2. Measurable or spatial extent of any kind, 
as length, breadth, thickness, area, volume ; mea- 
surement, measnre, magnitude, size. (Now com- 
monly in plural: cf. proportions!) Also_/^. Mag- 
nitude, extent, degree (of an abstract thing). 

15*9 More Dyaloge 11. Wks. 188/1 Though thei be not 
eyrcumscribed m place, for lack of bodily dymeneion and 
measuring, yet are . . angels . . diffinitively so placed where 
thei be for the time. 1596 Da vies Orchestra xev, Whose 
quick eyes doe explore The just dimension both of earth 
and heaven. 1615 J . Stephens Satyr. Ess. 292 Confounding 
(like a bad Logician) the forme and the dimention. 1651 
Hobbes Leviatk. m. xxxiv. 208 Whatsoever has dimension, 
is Body. 1660 Barrow Euclid 1. xxxv. Schol., The dimen- 
sion of any Parallelogram is found out by this Theorem. 
1663 Gerbier Counsel 6 He will never rightly describe the 
dimensions of solid Bodies.. his Circles will seem Ovals in 
Breadth, and his Ovals Circles. 1667 Milton P. L. 11. 
893 A dark Illimitable Ocean Without bound, Without 
dimension, where length, breadth, and highth, And time 
and place are lost, a 1745 Swift (J.), My gentleman was 
measuring my walls, and taking the dimensions of the room. 
1756 Burke Subl. <J- B. 11. vii, Greatness of dimension is a 
powerful cause of the sublime. 177a Hist. Rochester 44 
All the beams .. ought to be of large dimensions. 1847 
Emerson Repr. Men, Shaks. Wks. (Bohn) 1. 360 That 
imagination which dilates the closet he writes in to the 
world's dimension. 1893 Law Times XCV. 104/2 Posts of 
the dimensions of 3 in. by 2$ in. 

fig. 1660 Hickeringill Jamaica (1661) 51 The Expedi- 
tion against Hispaniola; .. The Dimensions of this great 
Preparation vastly exceeding the difficulties. 1676 Hale 
Contempt. 1. 106 The Afflictions of his Soul . . were of a 
higher Dimension in the Garden. 1889 Pall Mall G. 17 Oct. 
2/3 That passion for athletics which in Oxford has now 
almost reached the dimensions of a mania. 

T b. transf. Extension in time, duration. 
1605 Bp. Andrewes Serm. II. 170 The cross .. is mors 
Prolixa, a death of dimensions, a death long in dying. 1677 
Hale Prim. Orig. Man. iv. ii. 308 We have no reason to 
imagin that the sixth day was of any other dimension than 
the seventh day. 

3. Math. a. Geom. A mode of linear measure- 
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ment, magnitude, or extension, in a particular 
direction ; usually as co-existing with similar mea- 
surements or extensions in other directions. 

The three dimensions of a body, or of ordinary space, are 
length, breadth, and thickness (or depth); a surface has 
only two dimensions (length and breadth) ; a line only one 
(length). Here tbe notion of measurement or magnitude 
is commonly lost, and the word denotes merely a particular 
mode of spatial extension. Modern mathematicians have 
speculated as to the possibility of more than three dimen- 
sions of space. 

1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) v. xiv. 107 Ther is no body 
parfit witbouten thre dymensions, that is breede, lengthe, 
and depnesse. c 1430 Art o/Nombryng (E.E.T.S.) 14 A lyne 
hathe but one dymensioun that is to sey after the lengthe.. 
a superficiallc thynge hathe .2. dimensions, frat is to sey 
lengthe and # brede. 1570 Billingslev Euclid 1. def. ii. 1 
There pertaine to quantitie three dimensions, length, bredth, 
and thicknes. 1635 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. 11. ii. 14 These 
two Dimensions are length and breadth, whereof euery 
plaine figure consists. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. I. 100 All 

Ehysical magnitude must have three dimensions, length, 
readtb, and thickness. 1858 Whewell Hist. Sci. Ideas 11. 
viii. §§ 4-5 (L.) Time is conceived as a quantity of one 
dimension.. Indeed the analogy between time, and space of 
one dimension, is so close, that the same terms are applied 
to both ideas. Ibid. vi. The eye. .sees length and breadth, 
but no third dimension. In order to know that there are 
solids, we must infer as well as see. 1873 Clifford Pure 
Sciences in Contemp. Rev. Oct. (1874) 716 Out of space of 
two dimensions, as we call it, I have made space of three 
dimensions. 1878 Stewart & Tait Unseen Univ. vii. § 220. 
221 Suppose our (essentially three-dimensional) matter to be 
the mere skin or boundary of an Unseen whose matter has 
four dimensions. 

b. Alg. Since the product of two, or of three, 
qnantilies, each denoting a length (i.e. a magnitude 
of one dimension), represents an area or a volume 
(i.e. a magnitude of two, or of three, dimensions), 
such products themselves are said to be of so many 
dimensions ; and generally, the number of dimen- 
sions of a product is the number of the (unknown 
or variable) quantities contained in it as factors 
(known or constant quantities being reckoned of no 
dimensions) ; any power of a quantity being of the 
dimensions denoted by its index. (Thus x 3 , x*y, 
xyz are each of three dimensions.) The dimensions 
of an expression or equation are those of the term 
of highest dimensions in it. (The number of di- 
mensions corresponds to the degree of a quantity or 
equation : see Degree sb. 13.) 

1557 Recoroe Whetst. Hij, The nomber that doeth 
amounte thereof (3 X 3 X 3) hath gotten 3. dimensiones, whiche 
properly belongeth to a bodie, or sound forme. And ther- 
fore is it called a Cube, or Cubike nomber. 1690 LEvaouRK 
Curs. Math. 334 Every Power hath so many Dimensions as 
the Letters wherewith it is written. 1700 W. Jones Syn. 
Palmar. Matheseos 40 The Quantity produe'd by the Mul- 
tiplication of Two, Three, etc. Quantities, is said to be of 
Two, Three, etc. Dimensions. 1806 Hutton Course Math. 
I. 190 To find the Greatest Common Measure of the Terms 
of a Fraction . . Range the quantities according to the dimen- 
sions of some letters, c 1865 in Circ. Sc. I. 476/1 When the 
. . equations are . . of two dimensions, 
f 4. Measurable form or frame ; material parts, 
as of the human body; 'proportions '. Obs. 

1596 Shaks. Merch. V. in. i. 62 Hath not a lew hands, 
organs, dementions, sences, affections, passions? 1601 — 
Twel. N. 1. v. 280, I.. know him noble.. And in dimension, 
and the shape of nature, A gracious person. 1605 — Lear 
1. ii. 7 My dimensions are as well compact, My minde 
as generous, and my shape as true. 1634 W. Wood New 
Eng. Prosp. 1. viii, The Humhird is .. no bigger than a 
Hornet, yet hath all the dimensions of a Bird, as bill, and 
wings, with quills, spider-like legges, small clawes. 1667 
Milton P. L. 1. 793 In thir own dimensions like themselves 
The great Seraphic Lords and Cherubim In close recess 
and secret conclave sat. 

fig* »653 A. Wilson Jos. 1 16a The Younger having all the 
Dimensions of a Courtier. 1660 Waterhouse A rms # A rm. 
28 Nations, whose polity bad all the dimensions of order in it. 

5. Comb., as dimension -lumber, -timber, 
-stone, i.e. that which is cut to specified dimen- 
sions or size ; dimension- work, masonry bnilt of 
'dimension-stones'. (Chiefly 17.S.) 

1864 Thoreau Cape Cod vii. (1894) 156 Houses built of 
what is called 'dimension timber , imported from Maine, all 
ready to be set up. 1874 Knight Did. Mech., Dimension 
Lumber, lumber sawed to specific sizes to order. 

Dimension, v. rare. [f. prec. sb.] trans. 
To measure or space out; to reduce to measure- 
ment. 

1754 H. WalpoleZy#. I. 335 (D.), 1 propose to break and 
enliven it by compartments in colours, according to the en- 
closed sketch, which you must adjust and dimension. 

Dime'nsionable, a. nonce-wd. [f. prec. + 
-able: cf. companionable.] Capable of being 
measured ; having dimensions. 

1884 E. A. AaaoTT Flat land 11. xix. 87 Some yet more 
spacious Space, some more dimensionable Dimensionality. 

Dimensional (dime-njanal), a. [f. Dimension 

Sb. + -AL.] 

1. Of or pertaining to dimension or magnitude. 
1816 Keatinge Trav. (1817) 1. 66 note, About the same 

relative situation and dimensional proportion. 1888 T.T. 
Guuck in Linn. Soc. Jml. XX. 234 If structural or dimen- 
sional characters are not correlated. 

2. Geom. Of or relating to (a specified nnmber 
of) dimensions : see Dimension 3 a. 

X875 Cayley in Phil. Trans. CLXV. 675 Coordinates of 
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point in (*+i)-dimensionaI space. 1880 Academy 30 Oct. 
314 Four-dimensional space may be built up with . . ikosa- 
tetrahedroids. 188a Minchin Unipl. Kinetnat. 116 The 
general, or three dimensional, motion of a rigid body. 1883 
American VII. 75 We can, 1 think, conceive of space as 
being two or even one dimensional. 

Hence Dimensiona'lity, the condition of having 
(a particular number of) dimensions ; dimensional 
quality. 

1875 Cavlev in Phil. Trans. CLXV. 675 The notion of 
density is dependent on the dimensionality of the clement 
of volume d vs. i88a E. A. AaBOrr Flatland 11. xxii. 101 
A race of rebels who shall refuse to be confined to limited 
Dimensiooality. 

+ Dimensionate, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. dimen- 
sion-em Dimension + -ate 37.] trans. To give or 
lay down the dimensions of. 

14.. Harl. MS. 2261 If. 217 b, In whiche bookes he 
dimencionate tbe worlde clerely with his contentes. 

Dimensioned (dime-njand), a. [f. Di- 
mension + -ed 2.] f a. Having material * dimen- 
sion ' or extension (cf. Dimension sb. 2, 4). Obs. 

b. Having a particular dimension or measurement. 

c. Geom. Having (a specified number of) dimen- 
sions : see Dimension sb. 3 a. 

1533 Tindale Supper 0/ Lord in M ore's Answ. Poy sotted 
Bk. Wks. (1557) 1092/1 Inuisible wyth al hys dymencioned 
body vnder the forme of breade transubstanciated into it. 
17*$ Pope Odyss. xix. 276 A mantle purple-tinged, and 
radiant vest, Dimensioned equal to his size. 1882 Paocroa 
Fam. Science Stud. 1^ While a line could be infinitely pro- 
duced in this singly dimensioned world, the world itself . . 
would be finite. 1884 E. A. ABaorr Flatland 86 Look down 
. . upon this land of Three Dimensions, and see the inside 
of every three-dimensioned house. 

Dimcnsionless, a. [f. as prec. + -less.] 

1. a. Without dimension or physical extension, 
b. Of no (appreciable) magnitude ; extremely mi- 
nute, c. Without dimensions : see Dimension 3 a. 

1667 Milton P. L. xi. 17 To Heav'n thir prayers Flew up 
. . in they pass'd Dimentionless through Heav'nly dores. 
175a WAaauRTON Wks. (i8n) IX. ii. 34 As the Earth is but a 
point compared to the orb of Saturn, so the orb of Saturn 
itself grows dimensionless when compared to that vast extent 
of space which the stellar-solar Systems possess. 1825 
CoLEaiOGE Aids Red. App. C. (18^8} I. 394 If we assume 
the time as excluded, the line vanishes, and we leave spaee 
dimensionless. 1890 J. H. Stirling Gifford Lect. viii. 150 
With our scales and weights . . and measuring-rods, we do 
but deceive ourselves : what is, is dimensionless : the truth is 
not in time ; space is all too short for a ladder to the Throne. 

2. Measureless, immense, boundless, vast. 

1813 Hogg in New Monthly Mag. (1836) XLV1. 446 Here, 
in these almost dimensionless regions, nature is seen on a 
large scale, a 1839 Galt Demon of Destiny m. (1840) 28 
As if man were not but an atom thing In tbe dimensionless, 
the Universe. 

+ Dime'nsionSy «• Obs. rare— 1 . Also-tious. 
[f. Dimension : see -ious. Cf. pretentious, reli- 
gious, suspicious. \ Having (great) dimension or 
magnitude ; spacious, extensive. 

163a Lithgow Trav. x. 507 The generall computation of 
which dimensious spaces, .amounteth to [etc.]. 

t Dime'nsitv. Obs. rare — [f. L. dimens-us, 
after immensity![ Dimension, magnitude. 

^1645 Howell Lett. (1655) IV. xliv, If of the smallest 
Starrs in sky We know not tbe dimensity. 

Dimensive (dime*nsiv), a. Now rare or Obs. 
[f. L. dimens- ppl. stem (see Dimense v.) +-ive.] 

•j* 1. Having, or related to, physical dimension or 
extension in space. Obs. 

1563 87 Foxe A. Sf M. (1596) 2ro/i In heauen the exist- 
ence of his bodie is dimensiue. 15^6 Bell Surv. Popery in. 
x. 434 When the unequal! dimensiue quantities are placed 
togither. 1694 R. Burthogge Reason 106 Matter is . . the 
first subject of dimensive spacious Quantity. 

T 2. Serving to measure or trace out the dimen- 
sions of something. ? Obs. 

159a Davies Immort. Soul iv. vi. (1714) 35 All Bodies have 
their measure and their space, But who can draw the Soul's 
dimensive Lines? 1610 Histrio-tn. \. 43 The very state of 
Peace shall seeme to shine In every figure or dimensive 
lyne. 

3. Of or belonging to dimension or magnitude ; 
dimensional, rare. 

1845 Stocqueler Handbk. Brit. India (1854) 129 A few 
of the streets in the European town are of great dimensions ; 
. . the Chowringhee Road, .is nearly two miles long, and in 
average width not less than eighty feet. .The Dhurrumtollah 
is nearly equal, in dimensive character, to this. 

Hence f Dime-nsively adv., + Dimcnsiveness. 

1601 Deacon&Walker Spirits if Divels 55 Neither spirites 
nor diuels (they being no corporal substances stretched out 
by Dimensions . .) may truely be said to be in a place com- 
mensuratiuelie, or dimensiuelie. Ibid. 89 It arise tb . . from 
the finitcnesse, and dimensiuenesse of the angeticall nature. 

|| Dim en sum. Obs, [med.L. dlmensum mea- 
sured quantity, measure, sb. use of pa. pple. of dt- 
metiri to measure out: see Dimense^.] A measured 
portion; a fixed allowance; —Dimense sb. 

1630 B. Jonson New Inn in. i, You are to blame to use 
the poor dumb Christians So cruelly, defraud 'em of their 
dimensum. Yonder's the colonel's horse . . the devil a bit 
He has got, since he came in yet 1 1643 Lightfoot Glean. 
26 The dimensum of their diet in the Wildernesse. 

T Dimens ura*tion. Obs. [n. of action f. L. 
type *dTmensurare, f. di- + mensiirare to measure, 
after dfmetTrT, dimensus, f. di- + metirz, mensus to 
measure.] Measuring out or off, measurement. 
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1593 Nor den Spec. Brit., M sex 1. Prepar. 13 Such an ex. 
pectcd geographicall description .. doeth require dimensura- 
lion betweene euery station. 1677 Plot Oxfordsh. To Rdr. 
II ij, As true a* actual dimensuration . . could direct me to 
put them. 

So + Dime naur able a., capable? of being mea- 
sured ; t Dime-nsurated ///. a., measured ; t Di- 
me *n sura tor, an instrument for taking measure- 
ments. (All obs. and rare.) 

1660 Stanley I fist. Philos. (1701) 404/1 The point by fluxion 
makes a Line, the Line . . a Superficies, the Superficies . . a 
Hody, three ways di mensurable. 1675 Oct Lav Brit, Pref. 3 
Dimensurators or Measuring Instruments, Ibid. (1698) 1 
Shewing the dimensu rated miles and furlongs answerably. 

Dimeran (di-meran). Entom. [f. mod.L. di- 
mera, neuter pi. oidimerus (see Dimerous) + -an.] 
A member of the division Dimera of hemipterous 
insects, having the tarsi two-jointed, 

1847 in Craig. 

DimeTcur-, -meTCuro-, -meTCury. Chem, 
[Di- 2 a.] Used ia comb, and aft rib. to express 
the presence of two equivalents of mercury. 

Thus dimerenrammo'nium IIgj H4 . N2, an ammoniacal 
mercury base in which half the hydrogen in ammonium is 
replaced by two atoms of divalent mercury. 

1873 Fownes' Chem. (ed. 11) 347 A brown precipitate .. 
consisting or dimercurammonium iodide. 1881 Nature 
XXI V. 467 Dimercury methylene iodide CH2 (Hg IJb is 
obtained by exposing methylene iodide with an excess of 
mercury to the action of light. 

Dimerism (drmeriz'm). [f, mod.L. dimer-us 
+ -ism.] Dimerous condition or constitution ; in 
Hot. the arrangement of floral organs two in a 
whorl : see next. 

Dimerous (di-me'ras), a. [f. mod.L. dimer-us 
(F. dimere), f. Gr. oi/wpijs bipartite (f. &- twice + 
ftjpos part) + -otjs.] Consisting of two parts or 
divisions : spec. a. Entom. Having two joints : 
applied to the tarsus of an insect, b. Bot. Of a 
flower : Having two divisions or members in each 
whorl. (Often written 2-merous.) Of a leaf: 
Consisting of two leaflets (rare). 

18x6 Kirby & Sr. Entomot. xlvii. (1828) IV. 387 Tarsi 
mostly trimerous, rarely dimerous. 1845 Linoley Sck. Bot. 
viii. (1858) 129 Flowers dimerous. 18*9 Student II. 12 Poly- 
mcrous leaves maybe dimerous, trimerous, etc, according to 
their number of meriphylls. 1872 Oliver Eiem. Bot. it. 174 
Observe the dimerous symmetry of Enchanter's Nightshade 
(Circaea), the parts of the flower being in twos. 1882 Vines 
Sachs* Bot. 646 True tetramerous flowers are allied . . to 
those with dimerous whorls. 

Dimeta-llic, a. Chem. [f. D1-2 3 d: cf. di- 
aeid, dibasic] Containing two equivalents of a 
metal. 

1861 Ooling Manual of Chem. I. 338 We have mono, 
metallic, dlmetallic and tri metallic compounds, represented 
respectively by the formula MH 3 As0 4 , MaHAsO^ and 
Ms AsOi. Of dimetallic or neutral, and trimetallic or basic 
arsenates, those of the alkali-metals are alone soluble in 
water. 

Dimeter (di-mtei). Prosody, [a. L. dimetrtts 
sh., dimeter, -metrns adj., a. Gr. Btpcrpos of two 
measures, f. 5i- twice + fitrpov measure.] A verse 
consisting of two measures, i.e. either two feet or 
four feet. 

1589 Puttenuam Eng*. Poesieu. (Arb.) 143 In the dimeter, 
made of two sillables entier. ixtriame desire. 1625 B. 
Jonson Staple of N. tv. Wks. (Rtldg.) 399/1 When he comes 
forth With dimeters, and trimeters, tetrameters, Penta- 
meters, hexameters, catxlectics ..What is all this, but cant- 
ing? 1775 Tyrwhitt Ext. Lang. «$• Versif. Chaucer in. 
$ 7 in Chaucer's Wks., The Octosyllable Metre . . was in 
reality the antient Dimeter Iambic. 1837-39 Hallam Hist. 

.V»847) I. 3° The line of eight syllables, or dimeter 
iambic. 1882 Gooowin Gk. Gram. 317 In most kinds of 
verse, a monometer consists of one foot, a dimeter of two 
f t. 

Dimethyl (daime-btl). Chem. [See Dr- 2 2 and 
Methyl.] 

1. as sb. A name of Ethane (C 2 H 8 ), regarded as 
two molecules of the radical methyl (CH 3 ). 

1873 Fownei* Chem. (ed. 11) 568 A colourless gaseous 
mixture containing ethane ordimethyL 1877 Watts Fmvnes* 
Chem. II. 47 Ethane. This compound ..may also be re- 
garded as dime thy or as etbyl hydride. 

2. attrib. and in Comb, denoting an organic com- 
pound in which two equivalents of methyl take the 
place of two of hydrogen, as dimethyl ketone** 
Acetone CO(CH s ) 2 . dimethyianitine, H 5 N(CHj) 2 , 
one of the aniline bases, dimethyl benzene C s H 4 
(CH 5 ) 2 , dimethyl-ethyl carbinol «= tertiary pentyl 
alcohol, C . Oil . (CH,) 2 . (C, H s ). 

1869 Roscoe Eiem. Chem. 330 The secondary propyl 
alcohol or dimethyl carbinol boils at 84 0 . 1877 Watts 
Fotvnes* Chem. 1 1. 428 Dim ethyl- benzene or Xylene. t88o 
rRlswBLL in Soc. Arts frttt. 444 The dimethyl compound 
resulting from the use of two molecules of the alcoholic 
compound. 

Dimetient (daimfjient), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
dimetient-em, pr. pple. of dimetTri to measure out : 
see Dimense.] A. adj. 

1 1. That measures across through the centre : 
dimetient line « Diameter. Obs, 

1601 lloLLANn Pliny 1. 15 The dimetient line, or diameter, 
taketh a third part of the circumference, and little lesse 
than a seuenth part. 1603 — Plutarch's Mor. 1045 That 
the Diameter or Dimetient line of the earth is triple to that 
Vol. IN. 
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of the moone. 1729 Shelvocke Artillery iy. 264 The 
Orifice of the Chamber, whose Dimetient Line is exactly 
\ of the whole Diameter. 
2. Math. That expresses the dimension. 
# 184a Dp. MoacAN Diff. <fr Int. Calculus 323 Usually x n 
is the dimetient function of Algebra; we must come to 
the consideration of transcendental quantities before we 
find a function which is not of the same order as x", for 
some value or other of a ; and then between x° and 
may be found an infinite number of functions, higher in 
dimension than the first, and lower than the second, how- 
ever small * may be, 

tB. sb. (Snort for dimetient line). -Diameter. 
[1570 Billingsley Euclid Yt. xxiv. 172 In euery parallelo- 
gramme, the parallelogrammes about the dimedens are lyke 
vnto the whole.] 1571 Digger Panlom. 1. Eiem. B ij b, 
A Right line drawne through the Centre vnto the Circum- 
ference of both sides, is named his Diameter or Dimetient. 
1690 LEYaot'RN Curi. Math. 338 The Dimetient of a Sphere. 
Dimetric (dalmetrik), a. Crystallography, [f. 
Gr. &'s twice + fttrpov measure + -ic: cf. Me- 
tric] Applied to a system of crystals having 
three axes at right angles, the two lateral axes 
being equal to each other but unequal to the ver- 
tical axis ; — Tetragonal. 

1868 Dana Min. Introd. 31 The names Monometric, Di- 
metric, and Trimetric, used in former editions of this work, 
have been set aside . . The names want precision, the hexa- 
gonal system being as much dimetric as the tetragonal. 
ibid. 34 Tetragonal System (also called Quadratic, Pyra- 
midal, Monodim .trie, Dimetric). 1873 Fownes* Chem. (ed. 
11) 279 The dimetric are also very symmetrical, about three 
axes at right angles to each other. 

Dimication (dimik^ Jan). Now rare. [ad. 
L. dtmicdt ion-em, n. of action f. dimicdre to fight] 
Fighting ; strife, contention. 

1623 Cockeram, Dimication, a battel. i6<o S. Clares 
Ecct. I fist. 1. (1654) 66 In the dimication which arose about 
Arius. 1660 FisNEa Ruslicki Alarm Wks. (1679) 32 9 1« 
thy meer demi-digested demications against them. 1884 
Times July 6 In such a continual dimication ..the de- 
feated impersonations of error will be found fighting as 
briskly as ever they did to-morrow. 

So f Dimicate v , to fight, contend ; Dimlca* 
tory a. {affected or humorous), relating to fighting 
or fencing. 

1657 Tomlinson Return's Disp. 314 When Snailes are 
about to dimicate with Serpents. 1892 Sat. Fez: 3 Apr. 
400/1 For matters dimicatory. 

Dimiceries, var. Dimissaries Obs. 

Dimidiate Cdimi-di^^dai-),^ [ad. L.dimidiat- 
us, pa. pple. oidimidiare to halve, f. dimidium half, 
f. di-, dis~ asunder + tnedius mid, medium middle.] 

1. Divided into halves ; halved, half. 

1768-74 Tuckea Lt. Nat. (1852) 1. 475 The dimidiate 
platform of your staircase. 1825 Lam a Elia Ser. 11. Pop. 
Fallacies, He . . allows his hero a son of dimidiate preemi- 
nence: — Bully Dawson kicked by half the town, and half 
the town kicked by Bully Dawson*. 1847 Sir W. Hamilton 
Let. to A. De Morgan 43 Dimidiate quantification. 1854 
Hooker Himat. Jmls. l.iii. 61 When the tree is dimidiate, 
one half the green, the other the red shades of colour. 

2. Bot. and Zool. a. Of an organ : Having one 
part much smaller than the other, so as to appear 
to be wanting, b. Split in two on one side, as the 
calyptra of some mosses. C. Zool. Relating to the 
lateral halves of an organism : applied to her- 
maphrodites having one side male and the other 
female. 

1830 Linoley Nat. Syst. Bot. 322 The dimidiate calyptra. 
1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 432 Dimidiate, a tubular calicle 
bisected vertically nearly to its base. 1855 Owen Con/A 
Anat. 18 (L.) Insects, like crustaceans, are occasionally 
subject to onesided or dimidiate hermaphroditism. 1863 
Berkeley Brit. Mosses Gloss. 312 Dimidiate, the same 
with cucullate. 1880 Gray Strt/cf. Bot. vi. 5 6. 3« The 
anther of Gomphrena is completely unilocular by abortion 
.. of the companion cell. Thus losing one half, it is said 
to be dimidiate, or halved. 

3. Comb, in botanical terms, as dimidiate- cordate, 
said of a dimidiate leaf (see 2 a) of which the full- 
grown part is cordale; so dimidiate-oblong, -obo- 
void. (Sometimes written dimidiato-cordate, etc.) 

1866 Treas. Bot., Dimidiato<ordate, when the larger half 
of a dimidiate leaf is cordate. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 
339 Euphorbia peplis . . leaves dimidiate-cordate. Ibid. 435 
Leersia oryzoides . . Spikelet dimidiate-oblong. 

Dimidiate (dimt'di^t, dai-), v. [f. ppl, stem 
of L. dimidiare : see prec] 

1. tram. To divide into halves; to halve; to 
reduce to the half. 

1623 Cockeram, Dimediale, to part into two parts. 1652 
W. ScLATEa Civ. Mag-. (1653) 4 2 Who dimidiate Christ, 
would have him onely by nalfes. 265a Sparks Prim. 
Devot. (1663) 321 Dimidiated, as 'twere by forked tongues. 
1789 S. Parr Wks. (1828) VII. 4x2, I hope he had a com- 
plete service, not mutilated and dimidiated, as it was for 
poor Johnson at the Abbey. 

2. Her, To cut in half; to represent only half of 
(a bearing), esp. in one half of a shield party per 
pale : see Dimidiated, Dimidiation. Hence TJi- 
mi'diating; vbl. sb. 

1864 Boutell Heraldry Hist. $ Pop. xiv. % x (ed. 3) 146 
This was styled Impaling by Dimidiation or Dimidiating. 
1880 Warren Book-plates xtL 128. 1893 E. Howlett fa 
Reliquary July 160 The arms of the Cinque Ports, England 
dimidiating azure th*ie ships' hulls in pale or. 

Dimr&iated, ///. a. [f. prec. * -ed.] Halved ; 
divided into halves, or having only one half shown 
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or represented ; spec, in Her. of a bearing or coat 
of arms. (Cf. Dimidiatiox, Demi B. I.) 

*£7* Bossewell Armorie It. 43 Sundrie wayes they 
[Lions] are borne in armes .. Dimidiated, Parted, Couped. 
1647 A. Ross Myit Poet. iv. (1675) 98 In respect of her 
line moon si comiculxted, dimidiated, and plenary axpect 
175* Sir I. Hill Hist. Anim. « (Jo<L) The dytiscus with 
twenty dimidiated striae on the extended wings. 1864 
IJoutell Heraldry Hist. * Pop. xxytt. (ed. 3) i6 7 Or/a 
dimidiated eagle to the sinister sa. (891 Proc. Soc. Anti- 
fuarifs XlV. 270 The arms of France and Burgundy are 
shown dimidiated. * 

Dimidiation (diraiKli?ip n ,d3i-). [ad.L.^w/- 
diationem^n. of action from dimidiare to halve: see 
Dimidiate a.] The aclion of halving, or condition 
of being halved ; spec. In Her. the combination or 
'marshalling' of two coats of arms by placing side 
by side the dexter half of one and the sinister half 
of the other ; an early form of impalement. 

c 142s Craft Nombryure (E. E. T. S.) 5 per ben .7. . . 
partes of bis craft. The first is called addtcion, be seconde 
.. subtraccion. The thryd is called duplacion. The 4. .. 
dtmydicion. 1658 Phillips, Dimidiation, a dividing in 
the midst, a cutting into two halves. 1780 \. EnMONDSON 
Heraldry 179 This method of impaling arms by dimidiation 
hath been for some time laid aside in England. 1847 Parker 
Gloss. Brit. Her. 113 Dimidiation, the dexter half of the 
husband's arms being ioined to the sinister half of the wife's. 
1882 Ci'ssans Handbk. Her. xii. (ed. 3) 164 Marshalling by 
Dimidiation was, towards the close of the Fourteenth 
Century, superseded by Impalement. 

Dimilance, obs. form of Dkmi-lance. 

Diminew, var. Diminue v. Obs., to diminish. 

Diminicion, obs. form of Diminution. 

Diminish (dimi-nip, v. Also 5-6 y for *, aahe 
for sh ; demini8h(e, 6 Sc. dimimiaa, dini- 
nuse. [Formed under the joint influence of the 
earlier Diminue, F. diminuer, L. diminucre, and 
MiNisii, earlier menusen, OF. menuiser, L. type 
*tniniitiare to cut small, having the prefix of 
the one with the snffix of the other. Ancient 
L. had dtminuere to break into small pieces, 
dash to pieces, and deminuere to make smaller, 
lessen, reduce in size. In late L. and Romanic 
the di- derivative supplanted the de- form ; hence 
the modem derivatives of L. deminufre all have 
di'min-.] 
I. trans. 

1. To make (or cause to appear) less or smaller ; 
to lessen ; to reduce in magnitude or degree. (The 
opposite of enlarge, increase, augment, magnify.) 

1417 in Ellis Orig.Lett. Ser. u. 1. 6i Vf your forces be not 
here alwayes soe strongly mayntayned & continued with- 
out being deminished your Irish enimies . .will rise agayne. 
1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 4 Perauenture it di- 
minysshed theyr payne in hell. 1577 h. Gooce Heresbach's 
Husb. iv. (1586) 162 It greatly demintsheth the substance 
of them. 2600 T. Port tr. Leo's Africa n. 169 The whole 
towne is diminished into one streete. 1612 Hrinslf.y Lnd. 
Lit. xxiv. (1627) 268 Whatsoever may diminish his estimation 
and authority. 1641 Wii.kins Math. Magick 1 xii. (1648) 
85 The weight must, .be diminished in the same proportion. 
1790 Paley Horar Paul. Rom. i. 12 What diminishes very 
much the suspicion of fraud. 1880 Geikie Phys. Geog~. ii. 
§ 8. 53 The ascent of warm air must necessarily diminish 
atmospheric pressure. 

+ b. To clip, sweat, etc. (coin). Obs. 

1568 Grafton Chron. 126 There should be no deceyt 
used by diminishing or clipping y* same. 1698 Luttrell 
Brief Eel. (1857) IV. 350 A French man is committed to 
Newgate for diminishing our coin. 

1 2. To break in pieces, break small. Obs. rare. 
[class. L. diminub-e\ 

1607 Topsell Four-f Beasts (1658) 491 In Rhetia . . they 
hold betwixt the fighting of Rams a stick, or bat of Corn- 
tree, which in a bout or two they utterly diminish and 
bruise in pieces. 

3. To lessen in importance, estimation, or power ; 
to put down, degrade, humiliate ; to detract from, 
disparage, belittle, arch. (See also Diminished a.) 

1560 BiaLE (Genev.) Eiek. xxix. 15, I wfl diminish them, 
that they shal no more rule the nations. 1666 Pepys Diary 
24 June, He do plainly diminish the commanders put in by 
the Duke, and do lessen the miscarriages of any that have 
been removed by him. 1667 Milton P. L. vu. 612 While 
impiously they thought Thee to diminish, and from thee 
withdraw The number of xhy worshippers. 1712 STFELa 
Sped. No. 348 r 2 This impertinent Humour of diminishing 
every one wbo is produced in Conversation. 1828 Scott 
F. M. Perth viii, You would have accused me of diminishing 
your honour. x88o Miss Rroughton Sec. Th. 1. vi, She .. 
passes out, angered, humbled, diminished past compare. 

T 4. To take away (a part) from something, so 
as to make it less ; hence gen. to take away, sub- 
tract, remove. Obs. 

1504 Atkynson tr. De Imitation* rv. ix, Take from our 
henis..all that may..dimynyshe vs from thy eternal] loue. 
a 1533 FaiTH Dis/ut. Purgat. 181 Neither add any thing 
nor aiminlsh. 1548 Hall Chron., Ediv. IV, 217 The., 
love betwene them, washed awaie and diminished all sus- 
picion. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 24 Thus much was 
diminished from the state of the empyre. x6to Shaks. 
Temp. in. iii. 64 Your swords . . may as well Wound the 
loud windes . . as diminish One dowle that's in my plumbe. 
161 1 BtaLa Dent. iv. 2 Ye # shall not adde ynto the word 
which I command you, neither shall you diminish ought 
from it. a. 1627 Haywaro (JX Nothing was diminished 
from the safety of the king by the imprisonment of the 
duke. 

47* 
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+ b. absoL To abate, subtract. Obs. 

i66sr Stillingpl. Orig. Saer. n. vii. §6 That we should not 
add to nor diminish from Gods commands. 176a Goldsm. 
Cit. W. cv, Nothing .. should be admitied to diminish from 
the real majesty of the ceremony. 1826 R. H. Faouoe Rem. 
(1838) I. 74 His command . .will no more diminish from the 
sum of our pleasures than [etc. J. 

+ 5. To deprive (a person) in part, to curtail of. 

1SS9 Bp. Cox in Strype Ann. Ref. I. vi. 98 If now then 
the builders . . be diminished of their wages. 1609 Bible 
(Douay) Ps. xxxiii. 11 They that seeke after our Lord shal 
not be diminished of any good. 1762 Goldsm. Cit. W. Hi, The 
whole circle seemed diminished of their former importance. 

6. Arch. To make (a thing) snch that its succes- 
sive parts in any direction are continuously less and 
less; to cause to taper or progressively decrease 
in size, as a tapering column: see Diminution 9. 

1624 Wotton Archit. ^ (1672) 22 They [pillars] are all 
diminished, .from one third part of the whole Shaft. 1797 
Monthly Mag. III. 221 The sides form the arch joints of 
the bridge, and are diminished, so as to tend towards the 
centre of the circle. 

7. Mus. + a. To reduce in loudness, make gra- 
dually softer : cf. Diminuendo. Obs. b. To lessen 
(an interval) by a semitone : see Diminished 4. 

1674 PLAYFoaD Skill Mus. I. xi. 45 It will work a better 
effect to Tune the Voice diminishing it, rather than In- 
creasing it. 
II. intr. 

8. To become less or smaller ; to lessen, decrease. 

1520 Caxton's Chron. Eng. 11. jj/a Kyng Goffars people 
encreased dayly and his dyminished. 1565 Earl Bedford 
in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. IT. 215 As their force dimenesshede 
so dyd her Grace increace. 1700 DavoEN Fables Pref. 
(Globe) 49s What judgment I had increases rather than 
diminishes. 1725 Pope Odyss. xiv. 284 Crete's ample fields 
diminish to our eye. i860 Tvnoall Glac.i. ii. 16 The sound 
. .diminishes in intensity. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 78 The air 
diminished in bulk, while the quicksilver increased m weight. 

b. Arch. To have its dimensions successively 
smaller in the same direction ; to taper. 

1715 Leoni Palladio's Archit. (1742) I. 12 In the dimin- 
ishing of them it must be observ'd, that by how much 
longer they are, by so much the less they must diminish. 

Diminishable (dimi-nijab'l), a. [f. prec. + 
-able.] Capable of being diminished or lessened. 
Hence Dimi niab.ableness. 

178a KiawAN in Phil. Trans. LXXII. 223 Phlogisticated 
air, after it has been purified from phlogiston . . is again 
diminishable by phlogistic processes. 1864 Spectator 20 Aug. 
948/1 A five years' sentence .. being thus at best diminish- 
able by.. one year and three weeks. 1875 Veitch Lucre- 
tius 33 The absolute diminishableness of the Sum of matter. 

Diminished (dimrntjt), ppl. a. [f. as prec. 
+ -ED 1.] 

1. Made smaller, lessened : see tbe verb. (7 In 
quot. 1607, Lowered in condition, weakened, wasted, 
emaciated.) 

1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658)532 For the encourag- 
ing of a feeble and diminished horse Eumelius reporteth 
the flesh of swine . . mingled in wine and given to drink, 
to be exceeding good. 1742 Young Nt. Th.ix. 1715 How 
swift I mount ! Diminish'a Earth recedes, a 1850 Calhoun 
Wks. (1874) VI. 140 Kays of sovereignty . . to be reflected 
hack, not in dimimshed, hut increased splendor. 

2. Lowered in importance, estimation, or power 
(see Diminish v. 3) ; now only in pbr. from Milton. 

1667 Milton P. L. iv. 35 O thou [sun] . . at whose sight 
all the Starrs Hide their diminish! heads. 1698 Congreve 
Birth of Muse 119 She feels., the Shame, Of Honours lost, 
and her diminish'd Name. 1840 E. E. Napier Scenes $ 
Sports For. Lands I. p. xxxv, Crest-fallen and dejected . . 
[theyl hide.. their diminished heads. 

3. Arch., etc. (See quots.) 

1726 Leoni AlbertVs Archit. I. 53/2 The imperfect, or 
diminish'd Arch, .is not a compleat Semi-circle, but a deter- 
minate part less. 1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 584 
Diminished Bar, in joinery, the bar of a sash that is thin- 
nest on the inner edge. 1876 Gwilt Archit., Gloss., Dimi- 
nished Column, a column whereof the upper diameter is 
less than the lower. 

4. Mus. a. Of an interval : Less by a chromatic 
semitone than a perfect, or than a minor, interval 
of the same name : opp. to augmented. Diminished 
triad, a triad containing a diminished (instead of 
a perfect) fifth, b. Diminished subject, a subject 
repeated in diminution (see Diminution 5 a). 

, i7 2 7~5i Chambers Cycl., Diminished interval, in music, 
is. .an interval which is short of its just quantity by a lesser 
semitone. 1753 Ibid. Snpb. s.v. Interval, A Table of 
Musical Intervals.. Diminished Fourth. .Diminished Fifth 
. . Diminished Seventh. 1855 Browning Toccata of Ga~ 
luppfs vii, Those lesser thirds so plaintive, sixths dimi- 
nished, sigh on sigh. 1880 C. H. H. pAaav in Grove Diet. 
Mus. I. 448 The diminished seventh... is a semitone less 
than the ordinary minor seventh. 

Dimi*nisher . rare. [f. as prec. + -er 1.] One 
who or that which diminishes or lessens. 

1601 Weever Mirr. Mart. Avij, This paynted wether- 
cocke, Arts diminisher, With cowardiie beginneth to em- 
peach mc. 1637 Clarke Serm. 241 (L.) The diminisher of 
regal, but the demolisher of episcopal authority. 

Dimi nishing, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -ing 1.] 
1. The action of the verb Diminish; lessening, 
diminution. 

1513 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 782 Thinges.. 
redoundyng to the diminishyng of his honor. 158a R. 
Wimbledon {title), A Sermon no less fruitful than famous. . 
set foorth by the olde copy, without addings or diminishings. 
1649 Milton Eikon. x, That their liberties and rights were 
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the impairing and diminishing of his regal power. 1863 
Geo. Eliot Romola nr. xii, Tbe one end of her life seemed 
to her to be the diminishing of sorrow. 

2. Arch. Tapering; = Diminution 9. ? Obs. 
1563 Shute Archit. Ciija, How to close and finish the 

diminishing of the pillors. 1613-30 I. Jones in Leoni 
Palladio's Archit. (1742) II. 46 Ihe diminishing of the 
Pilasters. 1776 G. Semplk Building in Water 142 In 
every Course to make a two Inch set off., will preserve the 
diminishing of the Pier. 

Dimrnishing, ///. a. [f. as prec + -ing 2.] 

1. That diminishes or lessens: a. That makes 
less. b. That grows less. 

1665 Hooke Microgr. 3 [It] may by ..some convenient 
Diminishing-Glasses, be made -vanish into a scarce visible 
Speck. 1793 Smeaton Edvstone L. Introd. 4 The building 
is carried up .. by diminishing stories, to the height of 115 
feet. 1816 Keatinge Trav. (181 7) II. 210 If they could 
read through a diminishing glass. 1894 Nature 26 July 291 
The diminishing speed of the earth's rotation. 

T 2. Disparaging, depreciative. Obs. 

1675 Evelvn Mem. (1857) II. 105 The Lords accused the 
Commons for tbeir .. provoking, and diminishing expres- 
sions. 1705 Stanhope Paraphr. III. 501 St. Paul, who .. 
disdains all false and diminishing Reflections. 

3. Arch., Ship-building ,etc. Thinning or tapering 
off gradually. 

1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Diminishing stuff, in 
ship-building, the planking wrought under the wales, where 
it is thinned progressively to the thickness of the bottom 
plank, i860 R. W. Meaob^ Naval Archil, 354. 1876 
Gwilt A rchit., Gloss., Diminishing Rule, a board cut with 
a concave edge, so as to ascertain the swell of a column, 
and to try its curvature. Diminishing Scale, a scale of 
gradation used in finding the different points for drawing 
the spiral curve of the Ionic volute. s88a Wore. Exhib. 
Catal. III. 5 Four diminishing joints. 

Dimrnisliingly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] 
1. In a diminishing manner or degree ; decreas- 
ing^- 

1827 Examiner 262/ 1 The light.. is spread diminishingly 
over the picture. 1873 Content^, Rev. XXL 449 Most 
powerful and varied in man, diminishingly so in the lower 
ailimals. 

f 2. Disparagingly, depreciatively. Obs. 

167a Mede's Whs., Life 7 Some .. were indue'd to speak 
somewhat diminishingly, and below the worth of his 
[Mede's] Clavis and Commentary upon the Apocalyps. 
1707 Noams Treat. Humility vi. 289 To lessen and vilify 
himself, and speak very diminishingly. .of his own worth. 

Dimi'msh.ment. Now rare. Also 6 de-. 
[f. Diminish v. + -ment. App. obsolete before 
1700; used again in 19th c, but not common.] 
The action or process of diminishing (trans, and 
intr.) ; diminution, lessening, decrease, abatement. 

1S46 Bale Eng. Notaries 11. (1550) 94 b, All is to demyn- 
yshment of a kynges power. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 
1. xiii. 3<> His diuine majestie . . the offence of diminishment 
wherof is an unpardonable crime. x66a J. Chandler Van 
Helmont's Oriat. Pref. to Rdr., A pure, everlasting . . 
Lightj which will illustrate all things, without dammage 
and diminishment. 1837 Lockhart Scott xliv, He received 
us. .with little perceptible diminishment in the sprightliness 
of his manner. 1893 G. D. Leslie Lett, to Marco xxvi. 171 
A diminishment in iheir numbers. 

Diminitif, -ive, obs. forms of Diminutive. 

Dimrnuate, v. nonce-wd. [f. L. di-, deminucre 
to lessen + -ate 3 : cf. next.] intr. To use a diminu- 
tive word or expression. (Cf. Diminuent.) 

1883 M. Collins Midnight to Midn. viii. 174 'You arc 
a little wild/ ' A little ! you diminuate ! ' 

t Diminna'tion. Obs. rare. [a. OF. dimi- 
nnacion (1488 inGodef.), i.diminuerto Diminish.] 
~ Diminution. 

1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 28 My tresor . . may 
not be mynisshed for noo thing that I yeue. .but thou maist 
departe with noon of thyn withoute dymynuacion. 

t Diminne f Obs. Forms : 4 dymynue, 6 
-ew, diminew, Sc. dimunue. [a. F. diminue-r 
(1308 in Godef. Suppl.), ad. L. deminu-ere to 
lessen, Diminish. Cf. Pr. diminuar, also with 
other conjugational snffixes, Pr., Sp., and Pg. di- 
minuir, Cat. disminuir, It. diminuire. In all the 
Romanic langs. the prefix is di-, which was also 
the common medX. spelling, but ancient L. had 
deminue*re to lessen, diminish, diminuere to break 
into small pieces ; cf. Diminish.] = Diminish v. 
(in various senses). In first quot. intr. to speak 
disparagingly ; cf. Diminish v. 3. 

138a Wyclif Ezek. xxxv. 13 5e..han dymynued [gloss or 
spoken yuel] a3eins me [1388 deprauyd a3ens me, Vulg. 
derogastis]. 1513 Douglas Aineis 1. Prol. 74 Nor na 
reproche diminew thi guid name. 1549 Compi. Scot. vi. 56 
God almychty. .mittigatis, augmentis, or dimunueis. .the. . 
operations of the planetis. 1568 Skeyne The Pest (i860) 
16 Rather depart riche nor leife pure, or diminew their 
fortune ony wayis. 

II Diminuendo (djWmwjeTido). Mus. [It. 
diminuendo lessening, diminishing, pr. pple. of 
diminuire to diminish : see prec] A musical 
direction indicating a gradnal decrease in force or 
loudness of tone (abbrev. dim., dimin.) ; as sb. a 
gradual decrease in force of tone, or a passage 
where this occurs. Also trans/, and Jig. (Opp. 
to Crescendo.) 

.1775 'J. Collikr' Mus. Trav. (ed. 3) 65, I stood still some 
time to observe the diminuendo and crescendo. 1789-1826 
1 [see Crescendo]. 1870 Miss Bridgman Ro. Lynne Il.iii. 70 
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*Ah!' this from Dicky Blake, diminuendo. 1891 Daily 
Neius 26 Oct. 3/3 A similar trimming . . on a smaller scale, 
edged . . the bodice, and was repeated in a further diminu- 
endo round the neck. 

t Dimrnuent, a, Obs. rare. [ad. L. di-, de- 
viinuent-em, pr. pple. of di-, deminubre to Dimin- 
ish.] Diminishing ; lessening the force of any- 
thing. 

1608 W. Sclater Comm. Malachy (1650) 38 When the 
Scripture speaks of spirituall Sacrifices, it useth a Terme 
diminuent. 1647 Sanoebson Sertn. II. 221 Such kind of 
limiting and diminuent terms. 1657 — Serm. Pref. (1681 \ 16 
The Comparative degree (A«t<ri5<u/zoi/e<r7«pou?) in such kind 
of speaking being usually taken for a Diminuent terme. 

Diminuse, obs. Sc. form of Diminish.* 

t Diminu*te, a. Obs. Also 5-6 de-. [ad. L. 
dl-, deminut'US, pa. pple. of di-, demintthe to 
Diminish.] Diminished, lessened; abated; incom- 
plete, defective. 

Diminute conversiott (Logic), conversio per accidens, in 
which the converse asserts less than the convertend, as in 
' All the natives were slaves : Some slaves were natives.' 

C1450 Henryson Fables Prol. 41 (Jam. Suppl.) Gif that 
ye find ocht . . Be diminute, or yit superfluous, c 1475 
Parlenajf 5680 He and his land snold be disherite, Exile 
and deminute by his dedes smart. 1533 MoaE Apol. viii. 
Wks. 861/2 That hee neuer wrote that sermon nimselfe, 
but that some of hys audience .. dydde wryte it dyminute, 
and mangled for lack . of good remembraunce. 1557 Re- 
coroe Whetst. Aivb, If the partes make Jesse than the 
whole nomber.. then is that nomber called Diminute, or De- 
fect iue. As .8. hath these partes .1. .2. .4. whiche make but .7. 
1651-3 Jer. TAYLoa Serm. for Year 1. xxxv. 304 Affix prices 
made diminute and lessened to such proportions and abate- 
ments. 1731 Ch NOLEfl tr. Limborch's Hist. Inqnis. 1 1. 32 
He who confesses an heretical Action or Word, but denies 
the wicked Intention.. is. .to be delivered overasa diminute, 
impenitent, and negative Heretick. 
b. Diminutive, minute. 

161 1 Sir A. Gorges (T.), The first seeds of things are little 
and diminute. 

Dimi irate, v. rare. [f. L. di-, deminut- ppl. 
stem of di-, dhninuere to Diminish.] trans. To 
lessen ; to belittle ; = Diminish v. 3. 

1560 Roll and Crt. Venus in. 905, I imploir. .}e not dciect 
the dignitie nor gloir, Spul^e, nor reif, diminute nor deploir 
Into na sort thes deifeit Goddes. 1883 J. C. Morison in 
Macm. Mag. 200 The repugnant task of diminuting our 
hero has been forced upon us. 

t Diminn'tely, adv. Obs. [f. Diminute a. + 
-ly 2.] In a diminished manner or form ; incom- 
pletely. 

152 1 St. Papers Hen. VIII, 1. 70, 1 never rehersydde Your 
Graces letters, diminutely, or fully, but by the Kyngis ex- 
presse commaundement. 3659 Baxter Key Caih. xx. 95 
Sciences diminutely and insufficiently delivered by their 
authors. 1841 Eraser's Mag.^ XXIV. 25 He could . . make 
even Old Hal diminutely to sing [' to sing small ']. 

Diminution (dimini/rjan). Forms : 4-6 di- 
minucion (also with^y for t), diminicion, 7 de- 
mi nuti on, 6- diminution, [a. AF. diminuciun 

01300), F. diminution = Pr. diminutio, Sp. dimi- 
nucion, Pg. diminuicao, It. diminuzione, ad. L. 
diminution-em later spelling of deminution-em, n. 
of action from deminuZre to lessen. Classical 1* 
analogies would give the form deminuiion : see 
Diminish, Diminue.] 

1. The action of diminishing or making less ; the 
process of diminishing or becoming less ; rednction 
in magnitude or degree ; lessening, decrease. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus m. 1286(1335^0 encrece or maken 
dyminucioun Ofmyfengage. 1495 Act 11 Hen. VII, c. 2 §6 
Dymynucion of punysshment . .shalbe had for women greate 
with child. 1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 111. xl (i6n) 120 Change 
byaddition or diminution. 1617 Moryson Itin. 11. ni. i. 213 
The remainder can hardly beare such deminution, as all 
Armies are subiect vnto. 168a Burnet Rights Princes viii. 
315 Rather than consent to the least diminution of that 
Right. 1 69 1 T. H[ale] Acc. New Invent, p. cvii, Enlarge- 
ments or Diminutions of Wharfs or Banks. 171a Aodison 
Sped. No. §17 Pi A copy of his letter, without any altera- 
tion -or diminution. 1857 Whewell Hist. Induct. Sc. II. 
175 The Diminution of the Obliquity of the Ecliptic, 
b. Apparent lessening, as by distance. ? Obs. 

1611 Shaks. Cymb. 1. iii. 18 To looke vpon him, till the 
diminution Of space, had pointed him sharpe as my Needle. 
1667 Milton P. L. vn. 369 From human sight So farr re- 
mote, with diminution seen. 

t 2. Representation of something as less than it 
is ; extenuation, b. as a Rhet. figure. Obs. 

1303 R. Bhunne Handl. Synnc 124 16 3y* b er Y s an en * 
chesun Vs kallede 1 dymynucyun ', On englys hyt ys to 
mene To make by synne lytyl to seme. 1^86 A. Day Eng. 
Secretary 11. (1625) 93 Example . . for diminution, might be 
this . . these I must confesse are injuries to some, but unto 
me they are trifles. 1659 O. Walker Oratory 75 Gradation 
is by Oratours most-what observed, and the weightiest word 
said last : or, in diminutions, the contrary. 

*f3. Lessening of honour or reputation ; deroga- 
tion, depreciation, belittling. Obs. 

1586 A. Day Eng.Secretary 1. (1625)9 What approbations, 
diminutions, insinuations. 1599 Lift Sir T. More in Wordsw. 
Eccl. Biog. (1853) II* -81 Under pardon of those saints.. for 
I intend not the diminution of their glorious deaths. 1646 
Fuller Wounded Consc. (1841) 351 A diminution to the 
majesty of God. 1648 Eikon Bas.^ 49, I shall not much 
regard the worlds opinion or diminution of me. 1^12 Steele 
Spat. No. 468 T 4 Thinking nothing a Diminution to me, 
but what argues a Depravity of my Will, a 1734 North 
LivesiiizG) II. 176 All that appeared .. of diminution to 
the reputation . . which his Lordship . . had acquired. 
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+ 4. Partial deprivation, curtailment, abatement. 

1548 Hall Chron., Hen. V, 70 b t That wc soffre harme or 
diminicion in person, estate, worship, or goodes. 1661 Dram- 
hall Just Vind. iv. 78 Untill it came to sentence of death, 
or diminution of member. 1675 Baxter, Cath. Theol. H. 1. 
20 Had this beca any injury or diminution to the rest I* 

5. Mtts. a. The repetition of a subject (in con- 
Ira puntal writing) tn notes of half or a quarter the 
length of the original : opp. to augmentation. 
+ b. (quot. 1614) The condition of being dimin- 
ished (of an interval) : see Diminished 4 {obs. 
rare). 

1597 Morley Introd. Mus. 24 Diminution is a ccrtaine 
lessening or decreasing of the essential value of the notes 
and rests. 1609 Douland Omith. Alicrol. 48 Diminution . . 
is the varying of Notes of the first quantity . . or it is a 
certain cutting off of the measure. 1614 T. Ravenscropt 
{title), A hriefe Discourse of the true but neglected Vse 
of characterizing the^ Degrees by their perfection, imperfec« 
tionand diminution, in measurable Musicke. i86^0uself.v 
Counter}, xv. 104 [In] imitation by diminution .. the conse- 
quent substitutes notes of smaller value for those proposed 
by the antecedent. 

0. Her. With earlier authors: The defacing of 
part of an escutcheon. By later writers said to 
be « Difference. 

16x0 Guillim Heraldry I. viii. (1660} 43 Diminution is a 
hlemishing or defacing of some particular point . . of the 
Escocheon, by reason of the imposition of some stain and 
colour thereupon. 1787 Porny Her. Gloss., Diminution, 
word sometimes used instead of Deference. 1830 Robson 
Brit. Herald III. Gloss., Diminution 0/ Arms, an expres» 
sion sometimes used . . instead of difference s, or, as the 
French call them, brisures . . from theLatin diminutions, 
lessenings, as showing a family to be less than the chief, 

1 7. Gram. The formation of a diminutive word 
from a primitive. Obs. rare. 

a 1637 B. Jonsos Eng. Gram, xi, The common affection 
of nouns is diminution. . . The diminution of substantives 
hath these four divers terminations : El..Et..Ock..Ing.. 
Diminution of adjectives is in this one end, isk. 

8. Law. An omission in the record of a case sent 
up by an inferior court to a superior, in proceedings 
for reversal of judgement. 

[1610 Coke Bk. of Entries 342 a/2 (marg.) Le def. alledge 
diminution en lc Hire, fac seisinam. Ibid. 351 b/r {marg.) 
Diminution alledge per le def. en les proclamations. 1626 
SirW. Jones Reports, JVeeverv. Fulton 3 Car. x (167s) 140 
Car apres in nullo est Erratum plede, neque le Plaintiff 
ncque le Defendant poient alledge diminution, car per le 
joinder ils allowe recorde.] 1657 Grimston tr. Croke's 
Refits. (1683) 597» Johns v. Berwen, 18 Jas. I, After the 
Record certified, the plaintiff in the Writ of Error allcdges 
Diminution for want of an Original, which was certified and 
entered. 1708 Termes de la Ley 248, Diminution, is when 
the Plaintiff or Defendant in a Writ of Error allcdges . . 
that part of the Record remains in the Inferiuur Court not 
certifyed, and prays that it be certifyed by Certiorari. 1848 
in Wharton Law Lex. 

0. Arch. The gradual decrease in diameter of 
the shaft of a column, etc.; the tapering of a 
column or other part of a building; also, the 
amount of this tapering in the whole length. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey*, Diminution.. in Architecture, 
the lessening of a Pillar by little and little from the Base 
to the Top. 1726 Leoni Alberits Archit. II. 20/1 The 
diameter of the lower diminution. 1727-51 Cham cms Cycl. 
s.v. , The Gothic architects . . observe neither diminution nor 
swelling ; their columns are perfectly cylindrical. 1766 
Entick London IV. 356 [Thcl turret., ends with a fine 
diminution. 1841-76 Gwilt A rchit. m. i. 809 The diminu- 
tion or tapering form given to a column .. sometimes com- 
mences from the foot of the shaft, sometimes from a quarter 
or one third of its height. Ibid. 814 Vitruvius in this order 
[the Tuscan] forms the columns six diameters high, and 
makes their diminution one quarter of the diameter. 

Diminutival (dlmrniwterval), a. (sb.) Gram. 
[f. L. diminutiv-us Diminutive + -al.] Of, per- 
taining to, or of the nature of, a diminutive, b. as 
sb. A diminutival suffix. 

1868 T. H. Key Pkilol. Essays x.213 The Latin .. forming 
contemptuous terms for men, by means of a diminutival 
luffix. 187s Roav Lai. Gram. 111. vii. $ 862 Adjectives, 
chiefly diminutival. x88o Earle PhiloL Eng. Tongue (ed. 3) 
8317 In -kin . . a widely prevalent diminutival. 

Diminutive (diminirftiv), a. and sb. Also 4 
diminitif (-yf, etc.), 6-7 diminitive, 6 demy- 
nutyve. [a. F. diminutif, -ive (14th c. In Godef. 
Supply, ad. L. di- t deminultv-us, £ di- t dcminutus % 
pa. pple. of di- t deminttere to lessen. The sb. use is 
found in Eng. earlier than the adj.] A. adj. 

1. Gram. Expressing diminution ; denoting some- 
thing little: usually applied to derivatives or affixes 
expressing something small of the kind denoted by 
the primitive word. (Opp. to augmentative.) 

1580 North Plutarch (1676)5 Where they honoured this 
old woman tHecalc], calling her by a diminutive Name, 
Hecalena. 1659 O. Walks a Oratory 3a Verbal^ nouns . . 
some of them being augmentative, some diminutive. 1755 
Johnson Pre/, to Diet., Diminutive adjectives in -/VA, as 
greenish. X756 Buskb Subl. <$• B. 111. xiii. In most languages 
the objects of love are spoken of under diminutive epithets. 
1876 M ason Eng. Gram. $ 3:3 The diminutive sense easily 
passes into that of depreciation, as in worldling, groundling. 

f2. Making less or smaller; tending to dimi- 
nution. Obs. 

1677 Galr Crt. Gentiles rv. 266 God . . cannot fal under 
any mutation either . . augmentative or diminutive. 17x1 
Sit aftesb. Charac. (1737) III. in. ii. 175 Any thine dimi- 
nutive either of their inward Freedom or national Liberty. 
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f 3. Representing or describing something as less 
than it is ; disparaging, deprcciallve. Obs. 

x66i Glanvill Lux Orient. \\. (1682) 9 A diminutive and 
disparaging apprehension of the infinite . . Goodness of God. 
'737 Watlrlano Eucharist 443 The Death of Christ . . a 
federal Rite . . appears to be too low and too diminutive n 
Name for it. 1791 Paine Rights of Man {tA. 4) 122 A scene 
so new . . that tne name of a Revolution is diminutive of its 
character, and it rises into a Regeneration of man. 

4. Characlerized by diminution ; hence, of less 
size or degree than the ordinary; small, little. In 
later use, generally, a more forcible expression for 
' small 1 : minute, tiny. (Usually in reference 
to physical size.) 

1602 M arston Ant. 4 Mel. II. Wks. 1856 I. 19 Balurdo 
cals for your diminutive attendance. 1605 Shaks. Macb. 
iv. ii. 10 The poore Wren (the most diminutiue of Birds). 
1613 Cockeram, Diminutiue, little. 164s Bratiiwait Eng. 
Intelligencer 11, Our Progenitours esteemed diminutive 
Cottages as Kingdomes. 1711 tr. PomeVs Hist. Drugs I. 
146 A diminutive Pine, which grows not above the Height 
of a Man. 1727 Swift Gulliver l i. 26, I could not suffi- 
ciently wonder at the intrepidity of those diminutive 
mortals. 1741 Grav Let. Poems (1775) 108 Last post I 
received a very diminutive letter. 18x8 Jas. Mill Brit. 
India II. iv. viii. 283 The summer ..passed in unavailing 
movements and diminutive attempts. 1851 Brimley.£k. 120 
(IVordsw.) We . . know that children are not diminutive 
angels. 1870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl. III. 34 Small, almost 
diminutive, in stature. 

B. sb. 

1. Gram. A diminutive word or term (see A. 1) ; 
a derivative denoting something small of the kind. 

X398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvit. xcvi. (Tolleni. MS.), 
Of 'Lens, lentis,' comeb 1 Lenticula,' be diminityf bcrof. 
*£30 Palsgr. 303 Adjectyves whiche be demynutyves in 
signyfication. 1591 Perciyall Sp. Diet. B iij, Diminutiues 
end commonly in ito, illo. 1678 Cuoworth lutell. Syst. 
264 The word Satfi6vtov. .Is not a diminitive. .but an ad- 
jective substantiv'd. 1709 Steele latter No. 13s F 1 Cicero 
. . calls those small Pretenders to Wisdom . . certain Minute 
Philosophers, using a Diminutive even of the Word Little. 
x864i Tenhvsom Aylmer's Pield 539 In babyisms and dear 
diminutives Scatter'd all over the vocabulary Of such a love. 
1894 J. T. Fdwler Adamnan Introd. 80 His name, Adam- 
nan, is a diminutive of Adam. 

2. Her. One of the smaller ordinaries correspond- 
ing in form and position to the larger, but of less 
width. 

[X486 Bk. St. Albans, Her. C iv b, This cros [crosletl is not 
so oft borne in armys by him selfe . . neuer the lees mony 
tymys hit is^ borne in dimynutiuys, that is to say in littyfl 
crossis crossit.] 1572 Bossewell Artnorie ti. 32 b, The Bar- 
rulet is a Diminutive thereof, and is but the fourth parte of 
the Barre. X766 Pouny Her. iv. (1787) 60 The Pale . . Its 
Diminutives are the > Pallet, which is the half of the Pale, 
and the Endorse, which is the fourth part of a Pale. 1882 
Cussans Handbk. Her. iv. 57 The^ diminutives of the Bend 
are the Bendlet, or Garter, which is half the width of the 
Bend ; the Cost, or Cotice, which is half the Bendlet ; and 
the Riband, half of the Cost. Ibid. 72 All the Ordinaries 
(but not their diminutives) may be charged. 

3. A diminutive thing or person, a. A small 
variety or form of something; a 'miniature', 
t b. Something very small {obs.). t c. />/ dimi- 
nutive: on a small scale, in miniature (obs.). 

1606 Shaks. Tr. Cr. v. L 38 How the poore world is 
pestred with such water-flies, diminutiues of Nature. — 
Ant. <$• CI. iv. xii. 37 Most monster-like be shewne For 
poor'st Diminitiues, for Dolts. 2627-77 Feltham Resolves 
1. xxxiii. 57 All families are but diminutives of a Court. 1658 
Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus Hi, In what deminutives the 
plastick principle lodgeth is exemplified in seeds. < a 1687 
Cotton (J.) Sim . . Was then a knave, but in diminutive. 
1796 Mod. Gullrvctfs Trav. 46 A reflection . . which I often 
found myself justified in bringing home to these dimi- 
nutives. 184a C Whitehead R. Savage (184s) I. xi. 145 
The diminutive tells me he believes he has wronged you. 
1853 Kane Grinnell Fxp. xix. (1856) 150 A stimulus, acting 
constantly, like the diminutive of a strong cup of coffee. 

f 4. Something that diminishes or lessens ; spec. 
in Mea\ A medicine that ahates the violence of a 
disease. Obs. 

160a Warmer Alb. Eng. x. Hv. (1612) 242 If his Fames 
Diminutiue in any thing we finde. 1621 Burton A nat. Mel. 
n. v. 1. vi ? When you have used all good meanes and helpe 
of alteratives, averters, diminitives. 

Diminutively (dimrnitftivli), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -ly 2.] In a diminutive manner or degree. 

1. In the way of diminution ; so as to represent 
anything as small, or as less than it is ; f extenu- 
alingly, disparagingly, depreciatively (obs.). 

x6«3 F. Robabts Revenue of Gospel 12s They will cheer- 
fully.. say, It was but fiue pounds .. It comes but once a 
yeare, I hope to recouer it by the grace of God. Thus 
diminutiuely and hopefully men mention any great charge, 
suitable to their owne humors. x66» Baxter Divine Life 
175 Thinking diminutively of God's love and mercy. X788 
Mad. D'Arblav Diary July, I began 10 think less diminu- 
tively of that [rooml. 1824 L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) 
I. 256 When I say, * There were few meo, with him'; I 
speak diminutively, and mean to represent them as incon- 
siderable : whereas, when I say, * There were a few men 
with him ' ; 1 evidently intend to make the most of them. 

2. In a smaller or minute degree. 

17S0 tr. LeonardttJt'r Mirr. Stones 218 Prassius .. has all 
the Virtues of the Emerald, tho' diminutively. 

Diminutiveness. [f. as prec + -ness.] The 
quality or condition of being diminutive. 

1727 Ba 1 lev vol. II., Diminntiveness, littleness. 1750-1 
Student 1 1. 22 s (T.^ While he stood on tip-toes thrumming 
his bass-viol, the diminutiveness of his figure was totally 
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eclipsed by the expansion of his instrument. 1830 Miss 
M ITF08D Village ^ Ser. rv. (1863) 199 Neat to names simple 
in themselves, those which fall easily into diminutiveness 
seem to me most desirable. .Lizzy, Bessy, Sophy, Fanny— 
the prettiest of all 1 1894 Daily News 15 Oct. 6/4 In keeping 
with the universal neatness and diminutiveness. 

Dimi-nutizo, v. rare. [f. Diminute a. + -ize.] 
trans. To turn (a word) Into a diminutive form. 
In recent Diets. 

t Dimi'SS, v. Obs. [f. cl. L. dimtss- ppl. stem 
of dim/litre to send away, dismiss : cf. Dimit, 
Dismiss, and Dis./r^/*.] = Dismiss v. 

1543 Grapton Ccmtn. Harding (1812) 567 Charles did di- 
misse y* young man. t$}6 Imncley Pol Verg. De Invent, v. 
ix. 110 a, When Masse is ended the deacon turning to the 
people sayeth, lie missa est, which wordes are borrowed of 
the rytcs of the Paganes, and signifieth that then the com- 
panye may be dimissed. 1655 Stanley Hist. Philos. 111. 
(1701) 99/2 Thesctetus disputing of Knowledge, he dimist. 
1729 Shelvocke Artillery v. 399 It is shot easily from a large 
Bow, for if it be violently dimissed, the Fire of it will be 
extinguished. 

t Di'missaries, sb. pi. Obs. Also 5 dismys- 
saries, 6 dimiceries, demlaaris. [?f. L. demis- 
stt s, hanging down, descending 4- -aby: cf. emissary."] 
Testicles. 

1494 Fa by an Chron. vu. 357 Some malicious dysposed per- 
sones, in despyte. .kut of his hodc and bis dismyssaries. 1546 
Bale Eng. Votaries 1. ,(1550) 50 b, Chosen, as stoned horses 
are . . by their _ ^outye dimiceries. 1569 T. Underdowm Ovid 
agst. Ibis O iij b, He,, cut of his Demisaris. 1577 Stanv- 
hurst Descr. Irel. in Ho Unshed VI. 68 For default of other 
stuffe, they pa wne.. the nailes of their fingers and toes, their 
dimissaries. 

t Dimission (daimrjan). Obs. [ad. L. dlmis- 
sibn-em ) n. of action from dimittfrc to send away, 
dismiss, etc.] 

1. The action ol giving up or relinquishing ; re- 
signation, abdication ; = Demission 2 1. 

1494 Fabyah Chron. vil £48, I swere . . that I shall neuer 
repugne to this resygnncion, dymyssyon or yeldyngc vp. 
1568 Q. Eliz. Let. 8 June in Love-lelt. Mary Q. Scott App. 
31 She.. was. .compelled to make a dimission of her crown. 

2. Conveyance by lease ; = Demise sb. 1. 

1495 Act 11 Hen. VI I , c. 9. fa AH maner of leasses dymys- 
sions made. Ibid. c. 33 ft 17 Any graunte or lessc made by 
..lettres patent es of dimission. 

3. Sending away, dismission, dismissal, discharge. 
1530 in Froude Hist. Eng. (i8s6) II. 82 Under sureties 

..that he should apr>ear the first day of the next term, .and 
then day by day until bis dimission. a 1555 Bradford in 
Coverdale Lett. Mart. (1564) 307 It is. .a deliueraunce from 
bondage and prison, a diroission from warre. 1633 Bp. H all 
Hard Texts 610 This common dimission of your wives. 
J736 Lediard Life Marlborough 1. 106 The King, .sent him 
a Dimission of all his Employs, and forbid him the Court. 
1823 Soutmey Hist. Penins. \var\. 44 Whosoever .. left 
the University without a letter of dimissioo. 

Dimissorial (dimisd«TiaI). Ecel. [f. as next 
+ -al.] A dimissory letter : see next, sense 2. 

1885 Catholic Diet. s,v„ Abbots may not give dimissorials 
to seculars. 

Dimissory (drmisari), a. {sb.) Also 7 di- 
mlssary. 7-8 demissory. [ad. L. dimissori-tis 
(in litlcrv? dimissortm a dimissory letter , f. dimiss- 
ppl. stem of dimilttre to send away, dismiss : see 
-ory. (Also Dismissory : cf. Dis- pre/.)] 

+ 1. Pertaining to dismission or leave-taking; 
dismissory ; valedictory. Obs. in gen. sense. (In 
quot. 1 650, from 2.) 

1581 Mar beck Bk. 0/ Notes 303 In witnes wherof I giue 
vnto thee this Bill of diuorcement 2nd dimissorie Epistle, 
being an instrument of libertie according to y law of 
Moses. 1650 Bp. Prideaux Euchol. (1656) 101 (T.) Old 
Simeon's craving his letters demissory. a 1656 UssttEa 
Ann. (1658) 431 The Original of that Petaroth or dimissary 
Lecture, after which the people were dismissed. 

2. Eccl. Dimissory letter (usually in pi. letters 
dimissory) : a. In the ancient church, a letter from 
a bishop dismissing a clergyman from one diocese 
and recommending him to another, b. A letter 
from a bishop, the superior of a religious order, 
etc., authorizing the bearer as a candidate for 
ordination. 

1583 Stubres A nat. A bus. 11.(1882) 91 If he..haue letters 
dimissorie from one bishop to another, a »63x-i7o8 [see 
Demissory). 167a Cave Prim. Chr. til. iii. (1673) 310 
Letters Dimissory whereby Leave was givea to persons 
going into another Diocese (if ordained) to be admitted 
and incorporated into the Clergy of that Church. 1716 
Ayuffe Parerg. 138 A Bishop of another Diocess ought 
neither to ordain nor admit a Clerk, .without letters Dimis- 
sory. 1818 C Simeon Let. in Mem. xx. {1847) 497 Letters 
dimissory for a young man who has distinguished himself. 
«8i9SouTHEYin Q. Rev. XXII. 73 The abbot was cautioned 
not to receive a member of any other^ known monastery 
without dimissory letters from his superior. 

f B. sb. {pi.) = Letters dimissory : see prec. Obs. 

c 1380 Antecrist in Todd 3 Treat. Wyclif X1851) >47 Bi 
tytle and by djTnyssories. 1619 Brent tr. Sarpts Coune. 
Trent (1676) 46a In respect of the dimisories of Bishops. 
1725 tr. Dupin y s Eccl. Hist. I. v. ti. 69 The Dimissones 
were given to the Laity and Clergy, who went out of one 
Diocese . . to live in another. 

t Dimi*t, v. Obs. [In Branch I, ad. L. dimiii- 
h-e to send apart, away, or forth, to dismiss, re- 
lease, put away, let go, lay down (office), renounce, 
forsake, f. dt- f dis- asunder + mitttre to send, let 
go. A douhlet (more etymologically formed) of 

47*- a 
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Dismit, Dismiss : cf. also Demit v. 2 , and Dimiss, 
Demise. In Branch II, a variant of Demit z/. 1 ] 

I. 1. trans. To send away, let go, dismiss : = 
Demit v. 2 i. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Acts v. 26 So were they 
contented upon this punishement to dimitte them. 1563-87 
Foxe A.ff M. (1596) 941/2 Thus Frith.. was freely dimmed 
out of the stockcs, and set at libertie. a 1639 Spottiswood 
Hist. Ch. Scott, ii. (1677) 50 The Pope v did. .dimit the 
Scottish Commissioners .. with great promises of favour. 

2. To lay aside, give up, resign, abdicate: ■« 
Demit v 2 3. 

1563 N. W1N3ET Four Scoir Thre Quest, xxvii. \Vlcs. 
1 888 I. 93 Salamon . . commanding ws naways to dimit the 
law of our mother, quhilk is the Kirk. 1637-50 Row Hist. 
Kirk (1842) 40 That these who haue plurahtie of benefices 
be compelled to dimitt all except one. 1678 Trans. Crt. 
Spain 11. 141 It behoved him instantly to dimit his charge 
of Inquisitour General. 

3. To convey by lease, demise : = Demit v. 2 4. 
1495 Act 11 Hen. VII \ c. 9 That noe persone .. haue 

auctoritc . . to dymytte or lette to ferme . . any londes or 
tenementis within the lordship. 1541 Act 33 Hen. VIII* 
c. 30 Power and auctoritie . . to couenant dimit let or set 
to ferme . . any of the landes. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 122 
He may dimitt the land destroied and not iohabite, vntill 
he be of power to big it againc. 

4. intr. Of a river : To empty itself, debouch. 
16.. Fountainhall in M. P. Brown Sufpl. Dccis. (1826) 

293 The public river of Tweed .. which dimits in the sea. 

II. 5. trans. To send, put, or let down, cause 
to descend, lower: =* Demit z\ l i. 

1627-77 Feltham Resolves 1. Ixtx. 105 Like the night . . 
dimit ting unwholesom vapours upon all that rest beneath. 
1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2)343 When Apollo dimits 
his perpendicular rayes. 1646 Sia 1. Browne Pseud. Ep. 
v. xui. 253 To teach horses to incline, dimit, and bow downe 
their bodies. 167 1 J. Webster Metallogr. iv. 75 Doth 
dimit it down into the centre of the Earth. 

b. fig. To abase, let down : = Demit vA 2. 

1655 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. verse xi. 183/2 He was a man 
of rare humble spirit, that . . could so dimit and humble 
himself in his adresse to Christ. 

Dimity (di-miti). Forms : 5 demyt, 6 dimite, 
7 dimmety, dimmity, dimetty, 8 demity, di- 
mitty , 8- dimity. [In 1 5-1 6th c. demyt) dimite* 
a. It. dimito * a kind of coarse cotton or flanell ' 
(Florio 1598), *a kind of course linzie-wolzie 1 
(ibid. 1611) = med.L. dimititm (12th c. in Du 
Cange), ad. Gr. difitros of double thread, sb. dimity, 
f. SV, bis twice + h'itos thread of the warp. It is 
not certain how the final -y arose : cotild it repre- 
sent It. pi. dimitil Cf. the plural in Du Cange' s 
quot. : * amita, dtmitaque, et trimita explained 
to mean fabrics woven with one, two, or three 
threads respectively. The relation to these of the 
Persian word dimydti, explained as * a 

kind of cotton cloth, dimity *, which has the form 
of a derivative of Vimyat t Damietta, is not 

clear.] 

A stout cotton fabric, woven with raised stripes 
or fancy figures: usually employed undyed for 
beds and bedroom hangings, and sometimes for 
garments. 

1440 in E. Peacock Eng. Ch. Furniture* Lincolnsh. 182 
A vestment of white demyt for lenten and vigils. 1570 
Campion in Hakluyt Voy. (1509) II. 1. 127 We do vse to buy 
many of their silke quilts, ancf of their Scamato and Dimite, 
that the poore people make in that towne [Scio], 1632 
Lithgow Trav. vm. 358 A hundred Camels Ioaden with 
Silkes, Dimmeties, and other Commodities. 1636 Davenant 
Witts (1673) i7r A Book wrapt up in Sea-green Dimmity. 
c 1710 C. Fiennes Diary (1888) 236 A half bedstead as the 
new mode, dimity w<* fine shades of worstead works well 
made up. 1743 Fieloing Jon. Wild 1. x, His waistcoat 
was a white dimity, richly embroidered with yellow silk. 
1819 Byron yuan 1. xii, Her morning dress was dimity. 

1879 E. Garrett House by Works I. 07 Else . . washed the 
pretty dimities oftener than even Lois thought necessary. 

1880 Birdwooo Ind. Arts II. 76 Fustians, dimities and 
vermilions from cotton-wool had been made in London and 
in Manchester from 1641. 

b. attrib. Made of dimity. 

1639 Mayne City Match 1. iv, Thy dimity breeches. 176a 
Gent I. Mag. 204 Put on a dimitty waistcoat. 1856 Miss 
Mulock 7. Halifax 114 Some sort of white dimity gown 
that she wore. x86i Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 70 In our 
white dimity beds. 1876 Miss Braooon J. Haggard's 
Dau. 1. 108 The dimity window curtains. 

Dimly (drmli), adv. In 3 dimluker (compar.), 
4-5 dymly. [repr. OE. type *dimllce f from dimlk 
adj. dim, obscure : cf -lt*.] In a dim manner; 
in or with a dim light; obscurely; somewhat 
darkly ; faintly, indistinctly. 

« 1225 After. R. 210 Heo wo!den..i3e deofles seruise 
dimluker bemen. 13.. E. E. A Hit. P. C 375 Dymly 
biso3ten, pat pat penaunce plesed him. a 1400-50 A lexander 
718 pan Anec . . Dryvez up a dede voyce, and dymly he 
spekes. 1538 Starkey England 11. iii. 206 As Sayn Poule 
sayth dymely, hyt ys the pedagoge of Chryst. 1667 
Milton P. L. v. 157 To us invisible or dimly seen In 
these thy lowest works. 171a Addison Spect. No. 265 
F 9 A Fire burns dimly.. in the Light of the Sun. 1858 
Hawthorne Fr. «fr It, Jrnls. II. 49 The figures looked 
dimly down like gods out of a mysterious sky. 187 1 R, 
Ellis Catullus lxvi. 49 Perish who earth's hid veins first 
labour'd dimly to quarry. 1885 Spectator 8 Aug. 1041/1 
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This was dimly felt at the time and has been more dis- 
tinctly recognised since. 

b. Comb, i as dimly -labouring) -lit. 
1863 I. Williams Baptistery 11. xxiii. (1874) 75 Like the 
dimly-labouring moon. 1880 Ouioa Moths xviii, Diinly-lft 
chambers. 

Dimmed (dimd), ppl. a. [f. Dim v. + -ed 
Rendered dim. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. i. ii. 45 Her eyelids blew And dimmed 
sight . . At last she up gan Int. 1594 Ord. Prayer in Liturg. 
Serv. Q. Eliz. (1847) 654 Being . .not any clearer enlightened, 
than by the dimmed glimpse of nature. ^1605 Mont. 
ooMEflie Misc. Poems xi. 25 Quhen my dimmit sight greu 
cleir. t 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. ii. (1879) zo 'I'he scene by 
the dimmed light of the moon was most desolate. 1863 
Geo. Eliot Romola 1. iii, The somewhat dimmed glory of 
their original gilding. 

Hence Di'mmedness. 

1610 Barrocgh Meth. Physick yi. ix. (1639) 367 Such as 
hath not the whitish colour inclining to dimmednesse. 

Dimmeu, v. rare. [f. Dim a. + -en 6.] intr. 
To grow dim. Hence Di'mmenin^ a. 

1828-30 W. TAYLoa Surv. Germ. Poetry I. 301 Scenery. . 
on which his dimmening eyes are preparing to close for ever. , 

Dimmer (di -mai), sb. [f. Dim v. + -er * .] One 
who or that which dims. 

18Z2 Blackw. Mag. XI. 594 A dimmer to the daylights. 
18.. J. H. Newman Idea of University* To remove the 
original dimmer of the mind s eye. 

Dimmer (drmai), v. nonce-wd. [f. Dim v. + 
-Eit 6.] To appear dimly, faintly, or indistinctly. 

189a R. Kipling Barrack.r. Ballads 123 As the shape of 
a corpse dimmers up through deep water. 

Dimmety, obs. form of Dimity. 

Dimming (di-mirj), vbl. sb. [f. Dim v. + -ing i.] 
The action of the verb Dim, q. v. 

13. . Coer de L. 6977 Be the dymmyng off the more, Men 
myghte see, where Richard fore. £1435 Torr. Portugal 
512 Yt Drew oere-hande nygbt By dymmynge of the Day. 
1552 Huloet, Dymminge of the syght, caligatio. 1594 
Shaks. Rich. Ill* 11. ii. 102 All of vs haue cause To waile 
the dimming of our shining Starre. 

Dimming, a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] That 
dims : see the verb. 

1734 R. Erskine in R. Palmer Bk. cf Praise 397 My 
Lord will break the dimming glass And show His glory 
face to face. 18x6 J. Wilson City of Plague 11. ii. 183 The 
driving^ blast — the dimming rains. 1875 Whitney Life 
Lang.^ iv. 66 The^ specific quality of which [vowels] is due 
to a dimming action along the whole mouth. 

Dimmish (di-mif), a. [f. Dim a. + -ish.] Some- 
what dim. 

1683 Ta yon Way to Health 96 Its flame is not clear, .but 
of a dimmish Brimstone colour. 1724 Swift Stella's Birth- 
day 42 My eyes are somewhat dimish grown. 1826 Btackw. 
Mag. XX. 899 Our eyes have got rather dimmish. 

Dimmit (di*mit). s. w. dial. Also 8 dimmet. 
[f. Dim a.] Dusk, twilight. 

1746 Ex moor Scolding (K. D. S.) 42 In the Desk o' tha 
Yeaveling, just in tha Dimmet. Ibid. Gloss., Dimmet .. 
the Dusk of the Evening . . the evening twilight. 1859 
Capern Ball. $ Songs 132, I, with my arms, in the dimmit 
of day, Will snare the bold son of the sea. , 1879 G. Mac- 
donalo P. Faber 111. xi v. 237 He likes his little ones to 
tell their fancies in the dimmits about the nursery fire. 

Dimmy (di mi), a. [f. Dim a. + -y : cf. blacky, 
bluey.] Having dimness ; more or less dim. 

1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy t. vi, The derkenesse of the 
dymmy night. 1580 Sidney Arcadia iv. (1622) 441 You 
dimmie clouds. 1582 Bentley Mon. Matrones 181 Dazeled 
with the dimmie and darke mists of Sathan. 1594 Caaew 
Tasso (1881) 119 The dimmy ayre now cleerer growes. 1855 
Singleton Virgit I. 98 If she [the moon] shall have clipped 
The darksome ether with a dimmy horn. 

Dimn, dimne, obs. ff. Dim a. and v. 

Dimness (di-mnts). [OE. dimnts* dymnys, f. 
dim Dim + -ness.] The quality of being dim ; want 
of clearness, brightness, or distinctness ; dullness of 
vision or perception, dimsightedness. 

c 825 Vesp. Psalter xcvi[ij. 2 Woken & dimnis in ymb- 
hwyrfte. c kooo Sax. Leechd. I. 200 Wib ea^ena dymnysse, 
genim 8ysse sylfan wyrte leaf, a 1300 E. E. Psalter xvii. 
10 Dimnes under his fete. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 
P. R. xm. xx. (1495) 450 Abyssus that is depnesse of water 
hath of hymself dympnesse and depnesse. 1572 Bossewell 
Artnorie 11. 67b, The Eagle in age hath darkenes, and 
dymnes of eyne. 1633 G. Herbert Temple* Sonne 8 A 
sonne.. a fruitfull flame Chasing the fathers dimnesse. 1751 
Johnson Rambler No. 155 rq In proof of the dimness of 
our internal Light. 1775 S. J. Pratt Liberal Opin. (1783) 
IV. 3 Tumbling into the ditch, which my dimness prevented 
me from seeing. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola 1. v, The once 
splendid patch of carpet.. had long been worn to dimness. 
1887 Morris Odyss. yil 42 Round about him still She shed 
that holy dimness. 

Dimond, obs. form of Diamond. 

Dimanosylla*bic, a. nonce-wd. [see DiA ] 
Consisting of two monosyllables. 

1844 Whewell in Todhunter Acc. WhcwelVs Whs. (1876) 
II. 322 Dimonosyllabic endings. 

Dimorph (dai-m^jf). [mod. f. Gr. dtfxofxp-os 
of two forms : cf. mod. F. dimorphe adj.] One of 
the two forms in which a dimorphous substance 
exists; as 'nragonite and calcite are dimorphs. , 

In recent Diets. 

Dimorphic (daim/ufik), a. [mod. f. Gr. Si- 
fiofxp-os of two forms (f. 5/s twice + ^0^77 form) 
+ -ic.] ^ Existing or occurring in two distinct forms ; 
exhibiting dimorphism, a. Bot. Occnrring in two 
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I distinct forms in the same plant or species, as the 
submerged and floating leaves in water-plants, disk 
and ray florets in Composites , and {spec.) flowers 
or plants having stamens and pistils of different re- 
lative lengths, b. Zool. Of individuals of the same 
species (or of the same colony of polyps) : Occur- 
ring in two forms differing in structure, size, mark- 
ings, etc., according to sex, season, or function, 
c. Chem. and A/in. Occurring in two distinct 
crystalline forms not derivable from one another. 

1850 DAawiN Orig. Spec. ii. (1878) 36 The two forms of an 
allied dimorphic species, e 1865 J. Wylde in Circ. Sc. I. 
31 1/2 Some bodies have two different forms, or are dimor- 
phic, under different circumstances. 1870 Hooker Stud. 
Flora 299 Primula.. Flowers usually dimorphic, having 
long styles with anthers deep in the tube or the reverse. 
Ibid 1 . 319 Atriplex patula . . sub-sp. hastata . . seeds dimor- 
phic, larger brown rough, smaller olack smooth. J878 Bell 
Gcgenbaur'sComp. Anat. 123 When the persons of a colony 
are dimorphic, those which are the more developed are . . 
functionally sexual, wbile the others are sterile. 1888 
Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 238 The Medusa and 
Hydroid polype are dimorphic forms.. The worker bee is 
a dimorphic female. 

Dimorphism (daimp-jnym). [mod. f. Gr. U- 
fxofx^os of two forms (see prec.) + -ism.] The con- 
dition of being Dimorphic, a. Cry si. The pro- 
perty of assuming two dibtinct crystalline forms, 
not derivable from each other. 

1833 Johnston Progr. Chem. in Rep. Brit. Assoc. /183s) 
432 The different causes to which, under different circum- 
stances, dimorphism may be traced. 1850 Dai benv Atom. 
Th.^ iv. fed. 2) 123 A familiar instance of dimorphism is ex* 
hibited in the case of carbonate of lime, which . . is found, 
sometimes in the form of calcareous spar, sometimes in that 
of arragonite. 1851 Richardson Geol. v. 78 Dimorphism 
is a law which, though previously known, has been confirmed 
by the discoveries of Mitscherlich. 

b. Biol. The occurrence of two distinct forms of 
flowers, leaves, or other parts on the same plant or 
in the same species ; or of two forms distinct in 
structure, size, colouring, etc. among animals of the 
same_species. 

1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. ii. (1878) 35 There are. cases of 
dimorphism and trimorphism, both with animals and plants. 
Thus, .the females of certain, .butterflies., regularly appear 
under two or even three conspicuously distinct forms. 1875 
Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs' Bot. 111. vi. 809 Another con- 
trivance for.. mutual fertilisation. Dimorphism (or Hetero* 
stylism)..In one individual the flowers all have a long style 
and short filaments, while in another individual all the 
flowers have a short style and long filaments. x888 Rolles- 
ton & Jackson Anim. Life 238 1 he phrase sexual dimor- 
phism is used to denote the differences other than the usual 
anatomical characters which separate the two sexes.. In 
[Lepidoptera] the individuals of broods appearing at dif- 
ferent times of the year often differ from one another .. Irj 
this case tbe phrase seasonal dimorphism is employed. 

C. Philol. The existence, in one language, of a 
word under two different forms, or of two words 
of the same ultimate derivation (doublets). 

1877 F. A. March Anglo-Sax. Gram. 28 Where it [bifur- 
cation] is produced by a foreign word coming into English 
io different ways, it has been called dimorphism : ration, 
reason. 

Dimorphite (datm^ufoit). A/in. [mod. f. Gr. 
dlpofxp-is of two forms + -1TE.] A sulphide of 
arsenic occurring in very small orange-coloured 
crystals of two different forms. Also called Di- 
mo'rphine. 

185a Shepard Min. 351 Dimorphine. x868 Dana Min. 28 
Dimorphite. 

Dimorphous (cbim^ifos), a. [f. Gr. &fxop<p-os 
of two forms + -ous.] = Dimorphic. (Mostly in 
Chem. and A fin.) 

1833 Johnston Progr. Chem. in Rep. Brit. Assoc. (1835) 
432 Sulphur and carbon therefore possess two forms, or 
they are dimorphous. 1850 Dalbeny Atom. Th. iv. (ed. 2) 
123 Bodies . . capable of assuming two distinct crystalline 
forms . . according to the circumstances under which they 
had been brought into the solid condition . . Bre termed 
dimorphous. 1869 Mrs. Sjomervillb Molec. Sc. 1. i. 16 
The diamond crystallizes in octohedrons, while graphite., 
crystallizes in six-sided plates : ..and thus carbon possesses 
the property of being dimorphous. 1874 Lubbock Wild 
Flowers ii. 35 The majority of species of the genus Primula 
appear to be dimorphous. 

tDimO've, v. Obs. rare. fad. L. dtmove-re 
to move away, remove.] trans. To remove. 

1540 R. Wisoome in Strype Feci. Mem. I. App. cxv. 320 
You wil not dimove that evil wel placed. 1788 Trijtcr 
No. 25 p 3. 323 It dimoves every discruciating pain from the 
stomach. 

Dimp, v. rare. [app. shortened from Djmple 
v.~] trans. To dimple, or mark with dimples. 

1 82 1 Clare Vilt. Minstr. 1. 132 Rain-drops how they 
dimp'd the brook. Ibid. II. 123 Ere yet a hailstone patter- 
ing comes, Or dimps the pool the rainy squall. 

Dimple (di mpl),^. Also 5 dympull. [Evi- 
denced only from 15th c, and app. not common 
till late in the 1 6th : origin uncertain. Its form 
answers to OHG. dumphilo, MHG. lump/el* tiimp- 
fel 7 mod.G. diimpfel, tiimpel ^pool, but connexion is 
not historically made out. It has also been collated 
with dimble, and conjectured to be a nasalized 
deriv. of dip* or a dim. of dint with consonantal 
change.] 



DIMPLE* 

1. A small hollow or dent, permanent or evan- 
escent, formed in the surface of some plump part of 
the human body, csp. in the cheeks in the act of 
-smiling, and regarded as a pleasing feature. 

c 1400 Desir. Troy 3060 llir chyn full choise was.. With a 
dvmpull full deroe, dayutd to se. 1588, Gm»*P*ndosto 
(1607) 10 Shee hath dimples in her cheekes. 1598 Korio, 
Poszette, dimples, pits, or little holes in women* checkes. 
;s. W' 



Sks. Wint.^xx. iii. 10, The Valley, The pretty 
dimples of his Chin, and Cheeke. 163* M«-™» L' Allegro 
™ Wreathed Smiles, Such as hang on Hebe's cheek. And 
fove to live in dimple sleek. 1784 Mao. D'Abblay Diary 
4 Oct., Three letters in her hand, and three thousand 
dimples in her cheek and ch}n I 1813 Byroh Giaour(On%. 
Draft) ii. Wks. (1846) 63/1 note, Like dimples upon Ocean s 
cheek 1870 Emersoh Soc. <$■ Soltt., Dom. Life Wks. f Bohn] 
III. 43 Parents, studious of the witchcraft of curls and 
dimples and broken words. * 
b. The action of dimpling. 

171 3 Steele Guardian No. 39 p 6 The dimple is practised 
to give a grace to the features, and b frequently made a 
bait to entangle a gazing lover. 

2. trans/. Any slight surface depression or in- 
dentation resembling the preceding, as a dip in the 
surface of land or a ripple on the water. 

163* LiTiicow Trav. vi. 378 Whereon (say they) Elias 
oft slept, and . . that the hollow dimples of the stone was 
onely made by the impression of his body. 1664 Powp.a 
Exp. Philos. 1. 3 Not absolute perforations, but onley dim- 
ples in their crustaccous Tunica Cornea. 1796 Withering 
Brit. Plants IV. 83 Upper part [of fungus] convex, with 
or without a dimple in the centre. 1801 South zy Thalaba 
xi. xxxviii, The gentle waters genlly part In dimples round 
the prow. 181$ Guide to Watering Places 399 In a dimple 
of the hill, .rises St Anne's Well. 189* J. Mather Poems 
51 In dimples of the mountain lay The panting herd of deer. 

3. Comb. . , , M 
1874 Mas. Whitnkv We Girls ix. 184 Her dimple<left 

and placid chin. 189 J A. Sterry Lazy Minstr. 80 Sweet 
little dimple-check— Merrily dancing. 

Drmple, v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. trans. To mark with, or as with, dimples. 
1601 Marston Antonio's Rev. 111. Hi. Wks. 1856 I. iio, 

I will laugh, And dimple my thinne cheeke With caprine 
joy. 1607 Dryden JEneid viL 43 With whirlpools dimpl d. 
x 7 o6 South ey Ball. Donica, No little wave Dimpled the 
water's edge. 1830 Tennyson Lilian 16 The lightning 
laughters dimple The baby-roses in her cheeks. 1847-8 ri. 
Miller First Impr. vi. (1857) »«» Here " 
dimpled by unreckoned hollows : there fretted by uncounted 
mounds. 1891 B. lUm First Fam. Tasajaraxui, Leaden 
rain.. dimpling like shot the sluggish pools of the flood. 

2. intr. To break into dimples or ripples, to form 
dimples, to ripple. 

a 1700 Dryoes (J.), Smiling eddies dimpled on ihe main. 
I73S Pope Prol. Sat. 316 As shallow streams run dimpling 
all the way. 176* Goldsm. Cit. W. cxiv, She is then 
permitted to dimple and smile, when the dimples and smiles 
begin to forsake ber. 180$ Woansw. Prelude vl 653 
A lordly river . . Dimpling along io silent majesty. 1851 
Thackeray Eng. Hum. ii. (1876) 181 Cheeks dimpling with 
smiles. 1864 Tennyson Aylmer's F. 149 Low knolls lhat 
dimpling died into each other. 

Di mpled, ///. a. [f. Dimple sb. or v. + -ed.] 
Marked with or as with dimples. 

«iS77 Gascoighe Wks. (1587) 67 That dimpled chin 
wherein delight did dwell. 1599 H. Buttes Dyels dru 
Dinner Cvb, Choise. Right Quinces: small : dimpled or 
dawked. 1606 Shaks. Ant. * CI. 11. ii. 307 Pretty Dimpled 
Boys, like smiling Cupids. 1634 Milton C omits no By 
dimpled brook and fountain-brim. 1753 Hogarth Anal. 
Beauty x. 65 The taper dimpled (finger] of a fine lady. 
1878 B. Taylor Deukalion 1. iii. 30 Beyond the dark blue, 
dimpled sea, Lie sands and palms. 

Drmplement. ran* [f*. Dimple v. + -ment.] 
The fact or condition of being dimpled ; a dim- 
pling. 

1856 Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh 1. 39 And view the 
ground's most gentle d implement. s86a — False Step iv, 
Where the smile in its dimplement was. 

Drmpler. nonce-wd. [f. Dimple v. + -er 
One, who ' dimples* or forms dimples. 

1713 Steele Guardian No. 39 r 5 We may range the 
several kinds of laughers under the following heads: lhe 
Dimplers. The Smilers. The Laughers. The Gnnners. 
The Horse-laughers. 

Drmpling, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -iNG The 
action of the verb Dimple (usually In intr. 
sense). , 

1603 Wv.sxmoHv Hermaphrodite Vtxs. (Rtldg.) II. 700/1 
She prais'd the pretty dimpling of bis skin. 177?, Goldsm. 
Prol CraddocKs Zodeide 5 While botanists all cold to 
smiles and dimpling, Forsake the fair, and patiently -go 
simpling. i8»o W. Iryino Sketch Bk., Spectre Bridegroom 
I. 338 A soft dimpling of the cheek. 

Drmpling, U> as prec. + -ing 2.] That 

dimples ; that forms or breaks into dimples. 

1735 Somerville Chase iv.407 EvVy .. hollow Rock, that 
o'er ihe dimpling Flood Nods pendant. 179$ Mad. 1) Aa- 
ai.AV Let. 18 June, When I look at my dear baby, and see 
its dimpling smiles. 1814 W. Irving T. Trav.\**9S 
A trim, well made, tempting girl, with a roguish dimp ing 
face. 1844 Fa ana Sir Lancelot (1857) 7 With , . dimpling 
globes of nuphar netted o'er. 

Dimply (di-mpli), a. [f. Dimple J0.+-Y.J Full 
of or characterized by dimples. 

1716-46 Thomson Winter 83 The wanderers of heaven .. 
flutter round the dimply pool. i7»7 Vmuts Ode to Miss 
Pulttncy Dimply damsel, sweeily smiling, a 1790 1 . war- 
ton Triumph of t sis Poet. Wks. (1803) I. 5 Ihe smooth 
surface of the dimply flood. 1884, lllnslr. Sydney A civs 
36 Aug. 15/3 Aunt Flo's face grew dimply 
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Dimps. dial. Also 9 dumps. [?deriv. of 
Dim, or dial, variant of dumps, Dump sb.] Dusk, 
twilight. , . 

1693 R. Lyde (of Topsham, Devon) Retaking of Ship in 
Arb. Gamer VII. 450, I got no nearer than a mile from the 
bar, in the dimps [duskl of the night. 1886 Klwo.thy 
W. Somerset Word.bk., Dumps, twilight ; same as Diminti. 

Hence Dimpsy a. dial., dusky, as 'Its getting 
a bit dimpsy. 1 {Devonsh.) 

Dim-sighted, a. Having dim sight {lit. 
and fig?)* 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1. 11 b. Olde men . .or they 
whose eyes are dimm sighted. 1679 Beoloe Popish Plot 
A ij b, They are very dim-sighted that cannot see through 
such Impostures. 1775 Aoair Amer. tnd. 230 Our dim- 
sighted politicians. 1840 Dickens Bam. Rudge xxix, Mr. 
Chester was not the kind of mao to be . . dim-sighted to 
Mr.Willet's motives. 1887 Spectator 20 Aug. 1116 When 
the dog gets old and dim-sighted. 

Hence Dfcmai-grhtedneaB. 

1663 Hickerihgill Wks. (1716) I. 378 It may seern cross | 
to us . . through our short and dimsightcdness. 18M-50 
De Quincey Confess. (1863) 190 If a veil interposes between 
the dim sightedness of man and his future calamities. 

tDinnrriate. Cto. Obs. [Di-2 aa -I.] 
The old name for a (supposed) compound of one 
atom of hydrochloric acid with two of a base. 

1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 338 When we dissolve 
cinchonioa in muriatic acid we always obtain a dimunate 
. . This is obviously 3 atoms of cinchomna to t atom of 
muriatic acid. 

Dimyary (di-miari), a. and sb. Zool. [f. mod. 
L. dimydrius (Dimydria name of group), f. Gr. 
It- twice + pv-s muscle {lit. ' mouse*) : see -ary 

A. adj. Double-muscled : said of those bivalve 
molluscs which have two adductor muscles for 
closing the shell. Also Dimyarian (dimi,e»*rian) 
a. B. sb. A dimyary bivalve. 

1835 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 712/3 Shells which have 
belonged to dimyary mollusks. 1854 Woodward Mollusca 
(1856) 36 The cytherea and other dimyaries. »866 Tate 
Brit. Mollusks lL 18 The freshwater Conchifera arc all 
dimyarian bivalves. 
Din (din), sb. Forms: 1-5 dyne, 1-7 <*yn, 
3 dune («), 3-7 dine, 3- din (also 4 deone» dene, 
5-6 dynne, 5-7 dinne, 7 deane, dynn, dinn). 
[OE. dyiu ( :-OTeut. *«/«*/-*), and dynn, corresp. 
to ON. dynr din (\-*dtmjti-x or *dunjo-z) ; f. Ger- 
manic root dttn-x cf. Skr. dhuni roaring, a tor- 
rent; also ON. duna fem. 'rushing or thundering 
noise' (perh. a later formation from the verb). 
Elsewhere in WGer. only the derived vb. appears : 
see next.] A loud noise; particularly a continued 
confused or resonant sound, which stuns or dis- 
tresses the ear. 

a 1000 Satan 466 (Gr.) Se dyne becom hlud of heofonum. 
a 1000 Sal. 4- Sat. 324 (Gr.) fret heo domes d^jes dyn 
X chy re. ciaoo Trim. Coll. Horn. 117 po com a dine of 
Seuene. c i3o S Lay. xi 5 74 ]*r wes swidemuchel dune 
pcines ber dremden. c 1350 Gen. * Ex. 3467 Smoke upreked 
and munt quaked . . Ai was moxes one in 81s dine. 1340 
Hampole Pr. Consc. 7437 Als wode men dose . . and makes 
Eret dyn. 1393 Langu P. PI. C. xxi. 65 1 he erthe quook 
. And dede men for >at deon comen oute of deope graues. 
C1400 Des/r. Troy 374 Sane he drcssit to his dede & 
na dyn made. i535 Stewart Cron. Scot II. a8x lo 
vincust thame with litill sturt or dvn. 1589 \ Harvey 
P Perc (1500) 31 A man may stop his eares to hear their 
dinne. 1610 Shaks. Temp. 1. 11. 371 He • • maI « *hee rore, 
L dyn. 



,. 1667 AIilton P. L. 
ix ureaoiui was ui^ «»» - v ..^.ing through the Hall. 
x 7 ii Steele Speet. No. 509 pa 1 he din of squallmgs, oaihs, 
* 1 _ • . t: . .o.A Crnrr r./rtfv at A. Kin. raint. 



That beasts shall tremble at thy dyn 
531 Dreadful was the din Of hiss 



DINDLE. 

+ b. Of persons : To make a lood noise ; to 
roar. . 

c 1450 Golagros <$• Gaw. vii, Than dynnyt the duergh, in 
angir and yre, Wiih ram, quhil the rude hall reirdit agane. 

II. 2. trans. To as:>ail with din or wearying 
vociferation. ■ 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk *t Setv. To Rdr. f Why should the 
ears of all the neighborhood be dinn'd^.with the Cackle? 
1786 tr. Bechford's Vathek (1868) 85, 1 want not to have my 
•am dinned hv him and his dotards. i8<< Singleton Virril 



171a Steele aptci. yjy r o , , V> . :T: ' v.:.*' 
and cries of beggars. 1810 Scott Lady of L. 1. in, t^nt» 
and more faint, Its failing din Returned from cavern, c iff, 
and linn. 1848 Lytton Harold xi. vi, From the hall . 
came the din of tumultuous wassail. 18$ .Macau lay Hist. 
Eng. HI. x All the steeples from the Abbey to the Tower 
sent forth a joyous din. _ ^ 

b. The subjective impression of a sounding or 

ringing in the ears. 

1651 Hoaass Leviath. 1. 1. 3 Pressing the Eare, produceth 
a duine. 1787 Cowper Let. 30 Sept., I have a perpetual 
din in my head aod . . hear nothing aright. 

Din, v. Pa. t. and pple. dinned (dmd). Forms : 
1 dynnan, dynian, 3 dunen, -ien, denie, dinen, 
4. denen, dennen, donen, 4-6 dyn(n, 5 dunnyn, 
4- din. [In I., OE. dynnan, dynian - OS. duntan 
to give forth a sound, ON. dynja {dtittdi) to come 
rumbling down, to gush, pour, MDu. and 1 NKh. 
dunen, MHG. tiinen to roar, rumble, thunder all 
:-OTeut. *dunjan, from toot of Dm sb. ON. 
bad also duna to thunder, rumble :-OTeut. *dunJ- 
jan. In II. app. a new formation from lhe sb.j 

I. f 1. ( In OE - aad ME ^ To >0Wld ' rin S 
with sound, resound. Obs. 

Beotoulf 1538 Cl'h.) Sia>aet se hearm-scaJJa to Heorute 
ateah, dryht-sele dyuede. c 1** Lay. 30410 pa eorSe gon 
KXnien. a m*St. Marker. {i966) 20 fa buhte hit as 
bah a Jmnre dunede. ^1300 Cursor M. 1770 (<^ tu >Jf« 
irth quok and dind again [v.rr. dinned, dynet, dened]. 
a 1300 K. Horn 59a \* folc schok be brume pat al pe curt 
garfdenie. 1375 Barbour Bruce xvi. 131 To schir colyne 
mc dusche be gave That he dynnyt on his arsoune. c 1430 
Syr Gener. (Helm. MS.) ib, He uncoupled his houndes 
and blew his horn, Al the forest dyrined of tbat blast 1513 
Douglas Mntis XI. i. 80 So lowd thair wofuH bewaling 
habundis, That all the palice dynms and resoundis. 



the hero dinned. 8871 black siav. t naeion xix. 305 mc 
deafening causeway that had dinned our esrs for days past. 

3. To make lo resound; to utter continuously so 
as to deafen or weary, to repeat ad nauseam ; esp. 
in phr. to din (something) into (some one's) ears. 

£714 Swirr Drapier y s Lett. Wks. 1755 V. 11. 33 This hath 
often been dinned in my ears. 1830 Scott Demonol. vu. 
318 Horrors which were dinned into their ears all day. 
<ri839 Praed Poems (1864} II. 373 My own and other 
people's cares Are dinned incessant in my ears. 184a S. 
Lover Handy Andy i. The head man had been dinning 
his instructions into him. 1877 Black Green Past, xxxix. 
(1878) 315 It was the one word Gauttt that kept dinning 
itselfinto his ears. 

4. intr. To make a din ; to resound ; to give 
forth deafening or distressing noise. % 

1794 Worosw. Guilt $ Sorr<no xlvi, The bag.pipe dinning 
on the midnight moor. i8ao \V. Irving Sketch Bk. I. 63 
His wife kept continually dinning in his ears about his 
idleness. 1831 J. Wilson Unimore vl 13 Steep water-falls, 
for ever musical, Keep dinning on. 1875 Jowett 
(ed. 3) III. 338, I am perplexed when 1 hear the voices of 
Tbrasymachus and myriads of others dinning in my ears. 

Din, dial, form of Dun a. 

|| Dinanderie (d/nahd^rf). [Fr. ; f. Dinant, 
formerly Dinand, a town of Belgium, on the Meuse, 
1 wherein copper kettles, etc., are made ' (Colgr. 
161 1); so V.dinandier a copper-smith or brazier.] 
Kitchen utensils of brass, such as were formerly 
made at Dinant ; extended in recent times to the 
brass-work of the Levant and India. 

1863 Kirk Chas. Bold I. viil 343 Kitchen utensils, .which 
under the name of Dinanderie were known lo housewives 
throughout Europe, being regularly exported not only to 
France and Germany, but to England, Spain, and other 
countries. 

|| Dinar (dfnau). Also 7 dma, dyna, denier, 8 
denaer, 9 den aur, dinar, dinar. [Arab, and Pers. 

dinar, a. late Gr. V<!tpioF, a. L. denarius : 
see Denarius.] A name given to various oriental 
coins : applied anciently lo a gold coin, corre- . 
sponding to the Byzantine denarius auri, or crown 
of gold, and to the gold mohr of later times ; after- 
wards lo the staple silver coin corresponding to the 
modern rupee ; in modern Persia a very small ima- 
ginary coin, of which 10,000 make a lomaun (now 
= about 7 J. 6d. t but in 1677 - 6s. Sd. t Yule). 

X634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 41 The usuall Cane . . wiihin 
the Moguls Territories are Pice, Mammoodees, Rowpces, 
and Dynaes. 1638 Ibid. (ed. 3) 38 The Dim is gold worih 
thirty shillings. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India * P. 407 And 
,00 Deniers one >famoody. And 30 Pise one Shahec . 
Both which are Nominal, not Real. 1753 H ^' AV 1 rav ' 
(1763} I v Ixiv. so* The toman, bistie, and denaer are 
imaginary. Ibid. 393 We always computed lhe mildenaer 
or 1000 denaers, equal to an english cro» n of is. Ibid. 394 
The silversmiths commonly make use of pieces of -money 
instead of weights, especially sisid denaers of ih muscal in 
weieht. 1815 Elphinstone Acc. Caubul ([1843) I. 391 In 
towns, the common pay of a labourer is one hundred 
denaurs (about fourpence halfpenny) a-day, with food. 
l84 i — Hist. Ind. II. 67, 3000 dinars were given to him 
•to pay for his washing'. 1850 W Uving Mahomet 
xxxiii (1853) 172 An annual tribute of three thousand dinars 
or crowns of gold. .883 C. J. Wills Mod. Persia 63 note, 
The merchant-class, too, use the dinar, an imaginary coin. 
. . one thousand dinars make a keran, so one dinar is the 

*t Dinarchy, Obs. rare' 0 , [a. obs. Y.dinarchie 
(Cotgr.\ f. din- improp. for Di- 2 (after bi-, bin-) 
+ Gr. apxh rule.] 

i6$6 Blount Glossogr., Dinarchy, the joynt Rule or 
Government of two Princes. 1711 Bailey, Dinarchy, a 
Government by two. 

Dinost- : see Dynast . 

Di'ilder. dial. [app. a modification of dencr, 
dinneere, early forms of Desier.] A local term 
for the denarii or small coins found on sites of 
Roman settlements, esp. at Wroxeter In Shropshire. 

1778 Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 3) s.v. Roxcester, Peasants, 
often plough up coins, called Dinders, ^t prove its ami- 
auity. r847-78 Halliwell, Dinders, small coins of the 
VI ^empir47ound at Wroxeter, Sabp. Spelt dynders by 
Kennett/ 1859 All Year Round No. 3.. 55 .™ e n f""f^ 
ploughboy working here .. picks up denarii, and calls them 
dinders 1871 C. W. King Early Chr. />umism. 356 The 
clay disks, JSondy impressed, often found amongst Roman 
remains in this country, popularly called dinders. 

Dindge, var. of Dikge sb. and v. 

Dindle (di-nd'l, di nT), v. Chiefly (now only) 
Se. and north, dial. In 5-6 dyn(d)le, 9 dinn lo, 
dinnel, dinle. [Derivation obscure ; probably 
more or less onomatopoeic : cf. dingle, tingle, and 
tinkle • also Du. tintelen lo ring, and to tickle, lo 
prick or sting lightly, Flem. tinghelen to sting 
as a nettle (Kilian) ; also F. tintillant, tinging, 



DINDLE. 

ringing, tingling, tinioner to ling often, to glow, 
tingle, dingle (Cotgr.) ; in which there is a similar 
association of the vibration of sound with the thrill 
of feeling.] 

1. intr. To tinkle ; to ring or make a noise that 
thrills and causes vibration. 

c 1440 Prom/. Parv. 121/2 Dyndelyn, tinnio. 1808 Mayne 
Siller Gun 1. 115 Wi' that, the dinlin drums rebound. 1827 
Tennant Papistry Storm'd 5 Dinnelin Deaf Meg and 
Crookit Mou [two Cannons] Begoud wi' ane terrific blatter 
At the great steeple 's found to batter. 1893 Stevensom 
Catriona 163 'The voice of him was like a solan's, and 
dinnle'd in folks' lugs.* 

b. trans. To thrill or cause to vibrate with 
sound. 

{To dindle the sky=-Ko make the welkin ring.) 

1 5 13 Douglas sEneis x. xiv. 160 Than the Latynis and 
eyk pepill Troianys The hevynnys dyndlit [1553 dynlyt] 
with a schowt at anis. 1845 Whistlebinkic (Sc. Songs) 
Ser. in. (1890) I, 379 A steeple that dinlit the skye Wi a 
clinkin' auld timmer-tongued bell. 

2. intr. To be in a state of vibration from some 
loud sound, shock, or percussion ; to tremble, 
quiver, reel. 

1470-85 Malosy A rtknr v. viii, He dyd commaunde hys 
trompettes to blowe the blody sownes, in suche wyse that 
the ground trembled and dyndled. 1513 Douglas ASueis 
viii. iv. 126 The brayis dyndlit [1553 dynlit], and all doun 
can dusche. 1566 Da ant Horace Avij, They made the 
quaueryng soyle To dindle and to shake a^ain. 1814 Scott 
Wav. xliv, ' Garring the very stane and lime wa 's dinnle 
wi' his screeching.' 1871 P. H. Waddell Psalm civ. 32 
Wha leuks on the lan', an* it dinnles. 

3. intr. To tingle, as with cold or pain. 

1483 Catlu Angl. 100/1 To Dindylle, condolere. 1577 
Stanyhubst in Holinshed Chron. (1587) II. 26/1 His fingers 
began to nibble. . his ears to dindle, his head to dazzle. 1787 
Grose Provinc. Gloss., Dindle, to reel or stagger from a 
blow. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., To Dindle or Dinnle, 
the thrill or reaction of a part after a blow or exposure to 
excessive cold. 1892 Northumbld. Gloss., Dinnell, to tingle 
as from a blow, or in the return of circulation after intense 
cold. t 1893 Stevenson Catriona 173 'Young things wi' the 
reid life dinnling and stending in their members.' 

Hence Dindling vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1578 Langham Gard. Health 234 Earesache and dindling, 
put in the juice [of Feuerfew] and stope it in. 1635 D. 
Dickson Tract. Wks. (1845) I. 87 The dinneling of the rod 
is yet in the flesh. 1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 90 He 
could after a while feel it . . run along his arms to his very 
fingers ends, with a dindling and pricking as it run along. 
1808 [see Dindle v. i.] 

Dindle (di-nd'l, drn'l), sb. 1 dial. Also dinnle. 
[f. Dindle A thrill, a tingle. 

1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxv, ' At the first dinnle o' the 
sentence.' 1858 Mrs. Ouphant Laird of Norlaw III. 90 
It 's something to succeed . . even though you do get a dinnle 
thereby in some corner of your own heart. 

Dindle, sb.' z dial. Popular name of various 
yellow Composite flowers : see quots. 

1787 W. Marshall E. Norfolk Gloss., Dindles, common 
and corn sow-tbistles *, also the taller hawkweeds. 1878 
Britten & Holland Plant-n., Dindle . . (2) Leontodon 
Taraxacum. Nor/. Suff. 

Dindle -dandle, v. [Reduplicated form of 
Dandle v., with change of vowel, expressing alter- 
nation.] trans. To dandle or toss up and down, 
or lo and fro. 

c 1550 Coverdale Carrying Christ's Cross x. (ed. 1) 107 
Rem. (Parker Soc. 1846) 263 Whether it be semeli that 
Chrystes body should be dyndfe-danled & vsed, as thei vse it. 

Dine (dsin), v. [ME. dine-n t a. F. dine-r, in 
OF. disner {digner, disgtter) — Pr. disnar, {dirnar, 
dinar) , It. disinare, desinare, med.L. disnare (from 
OF.). Generally held to be :— late L. type *dis- 
junare, for disjejundre to breakfast, f. dis- express- 
ing undoing (Drs- 4) + ;'ej'tlnium fast; the inter- 
vening stages being disfnar, disttar, disner. 

In this view disner contains the same elements ulti- 
mately as F. dejeuner, OF. desjnner to breakfast, Disjune, 
and owes its greater phonetic reduction (cf. aider:— L, 
adjutare) to its belonging to an earlier period. The shift- 
ing of meaning whereby disner ceased to be applied to the 
first meal of the day, while its form ceased to recall L. 
jfejuninm or OF. jeuner, would facilitate the subsequent 
introduction of desjeiintr with the required form and sense.1 

1. intr. To eat the principal meal of the day, now 
usually taken at or after mid-day ; to take Dinner. 
Const, on or upon (what is eaten), off "(a stock or 
supply). 

1297 R. Glouc (1724) 558 [Ilii] nolde banne wende 
a vot, ar hii dinede pere. c 1320 Scuyn Sag. (W.) 3830 
For my wil es with tham to dine. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. 
Prol. 105 Goode gees and grys, Gowe dyne, gowe ! c 1430 
Stans Puer 64 in Babces Bk. (1868) 31 And where-so-euere 
bou be to digne or to suppe, Of gentilnes take salt with 
pi knyf. 1526-34 Tindale John xxi. 12 Jesus sayde vnto 
them : come and dyne [Wyclif, ete 3e ; Rev. Vers, break 
your fast], a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon Ixii. 217 They rose & 
herd masse, & dyntd. 1590 Spenser F. Cf. u ix. 35 His 
raw-bone cheekes. . Were shronke into his iawes, as he did 
never dine. 1603 Shaks. Meas. for M. iv. iii. 159, 1 am 
faine to dine and sup with water and bran. 1709 Steele 
Tatler No. 104 F 1 Jenny sent me Word she would come 
and dine with me. 1782 Cowper Gilpin 195 All the world 
would stare, If wife should dine at Edmonton, And I should 
dine at Ware. 1817 Byron Beppo xliii, I also like to dine 
on becaficas. 1841 4 Emerson Ess.. HeroismyfVs. (Bohn) 
I. 106 A graat man scarcely knows now he dines [or] how 
he dresses. 1886 Besant Childr. Gibeon 1. x, Malenda dines 
off cold tea and bread. 
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b. Phrases. To dine forth or out : to dine away 
from home. To dine with Duke Humphrey : to 
go dinncrless. 

Of this phrase the origin is not altogether clear. In the 
17th c. it was associated with Old St. Paul's, London, and 
said of those who, while others were dining, passed their 
time walking in that place, or sitting in 'the chair of Duke 
Humphrey', or 'at Duke Humphrey's table'. According 
to Stpwe, the monument of Sir John Beauchamp there was 
' by ignorant people misnamed to be ' that of Humphrey 
Duke of Gloucester, son of Henry IV (who was really buried 
at St. Albans). Nares says an (adjacent) part of the church 
was termed Duke Humphrey's Walk. (A different origin 
is however given by Fuller.) The equivalent phrase in 
Edinburgh appears to have been * To dine with St. Giles 
and the Earl of Murray ' (who was interred in St. Giles's 
Church) : see quot. 1680, and Irving Hist. Sc. Poetry 579. 

1590 Shaks. Com. Err. 11. ii. 211 If any aske you for your 
Master, Say he dines forth. [1592 G. Harvey Tour Lett. 
(Nares s, v. Duke Humphrey), To seek his dinner in Poules 
with duke Humphrey. 1599 Bp. Hall Sat. m. vit 6 
Trow'st thou where he din'd to day? In sooth I saw him 
sit with Duke Humfray.] 1604 Penniless Pari. Thread- 
bare Poets (Farmer), Let me dine twice a week at Duke 
Humphry's table. [1633 Rowley Match at Midn. n. in 
Hazl./WfAyXIII. 31 Are tbey none of Dpke Humphreys 
furies'? Do you think that they devised this plot in Paul's 
to get a dinner? 1639 Mayne City Match ill. iiL Ibid. 
XIII. 264 Your penurious father, who was wont To walk 
his dinner out in Pauls.. Yes, he was there As constant as 
Duke Humphrey.] 1655 Fuller Hist. Camb. (1840) 225 
Being, .loath to pin himself on any table uninvited, he was 
fain to dine with the chair of duke Humphrey . . Damely, 
reading of books in a stationer's shop in Paul's churchyard. 
a 1661 — Worthies, London (198), After the death of Duke 
Humphrey (when many of his former alms-inen were at a 
losse for a meal's meat,) this proverb did alter its copy ; to 
dine with Duke Humphrey importing to be dinnerless. 
1680 Fr. Sempill Banishm. Poverty 87, I din'd with saints 
and noblemen, Even sweet St. Giles and the Earl of Murray. 
1748 Smollett Rod. Rand. Iv. (Farmer), My mistress and 
her mother must have dined with Duke Humphrey, had I 
not exerted myself. 1835 Col. Hawker Diary (1893) IT. 
88, I was obliged to 'dine with Duke Humphrey', and 
content myself with a few buns. [1858 Gen. P. Thompson 
Audi Alt. II. Ixxviii. 33 To turn them all over to Duke 
Humphrey's mess.] 

f 2. trans. To eat to have for dinner. Ob$. 

C1380 Sir Ferumb. 1277 5yf ous sum what to dyne. 
C1386 Chaucer Sompn. T. 129 'Now, maister', quod the 
wyf, 'What wil ye dine?' 1470-85 Malory Arthur xvi. 
viii, She prayd hym to take a lytyl morsel to dyne. 

3. To furnish or provide (a person) with a dinner ; 
to entertain at dinner ; to accommodate for dining 
purposes. 

1399 Langl. Rich. Redeles ni. 60 The dewe dame 
dineth hem . . And ffostrith hem fforthe till they ffle kunne. 
1633 Rowley Match at Midn. 11. i. in Hazl. Dodsley XIII. 
28 As much bread, .as would dine a sparrow, a 1714 M. 
Henry Wks. (1835) II. 674 He often dined the minister 
that preached. 1815 Scott Guy M. xxvi, An oaken table 
massive enough to have dined Johnnie Armstrong and his 
merry men. 1840 Lever H. Lorrequer i, We. . were dined 
by the citizens of Cork. 1876 G. Mereoith Beauch. Career 
II. xi. 197 The way to manage your Englishman . . is to dine 
him. 1887 Illustr. Lottd. News 4 June 644 The saloon is 
capable of dining 118 passengers. 

Dine (dain), sb. Obs. exc. dial. [f. Dine v.] 
The act of dining ; dinner. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 6502 They ben so pore . . They myght 
not oonys yeve me a dyne. 1560 Rolland Crl. Venus iv. 
631 That thay to thair dine suld dres thame haistelie. 1793 
Burns A uld Lang Syne iii, We twa hae paidlet i* the burn, 
Frae mornin sun till dine, la 1800 Fair Annie jr Sweet 
Willie xiii. in Child Ballads (1885) m. Ixxiii. 194/r When 
ye come to Annie's bower, She will be at her dine. 

Diner (ddt-nai). [f. Dine v. + -eb.] 

1. One who dines ; a dinner-guest. 

1815 L. Hunt Feast of Poets 8 The diners and barmaids 
all crowded to know him. 1851 Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt. 
ii, After the regular diners had retired. i88x Harper's 
Mag.^ LXIII. 218 Dinners are far fewer than formerly, and 
the diners are chosen rather more exclusively. 

b. Biner-out: one who is in the habit of 
dining from home; esp. one who cultivates the 
qualities which make htm an eligible guest at 
dinner- 1 ables. 

1807-8 Syo. Smith Plymlefs Lett. Wks. 1859 1 1. l6a A 
He is. .a diner out of the highest lustre. 1824 BYaon Juan 
xvi. lxxxii, A brilliant diner out, though but a curate. 1856 
Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh iv. Poems 1890 VI. 154 A 
liberal landlord, graceful diner-out. 1862 Eraser's Mag. 
July 46 He was also a bon-vwant, a # * diner-out ' and a 
story-teller, and a man of convivial habits. 

2. U. S. A railway dining car. 

1890 Commercial Gaz. (Cincinnati) 29 June, One coach, 
the chaircar, sleeper and diner. . overturned. 1894 Columbus 
(Ohio} Dispatch 3 Jan., A new dining car which . ♦ is the 
first diner, .built by that company. 

Diner(e, obs. forms of Dinner. 

]] Diner 0 (din£T0). [Sp. dinero penny, coin, 
money L. denarius : cf. Denier.] a. 1 A money 
of account in Alicante, the twelfth part of a sueldo* 
(Simmonds Diet. Trade 1858). b. A Peruvian 
coin, one tenth of the sol, equivalent to about ^d. 
English. 

1835 P. Kellv Univ. Cambist i. 5 Each Sueldo being 
divided into 12 Dineros. x86^ Seyo Bullion 147 The 
Spanish Assay Mark is 12 dineros of 24 grains .. for 
Silver. 

+ Dines. Obs. [?a corruption of Dignesse.] 
In phr. By God's dines, by God's dignity or honour : 
cf. Dentie. 
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1599 Porter Angry Worn. Abingd. (Percy Soc.) 81 Giue 
me good words, or, by God's dines lie buckle ye for all 
your birdspit. Ibid. 102 lie fight with the next man 1 meet 
. . by Gods dines. 1605 Tryall Chev. II. i, Gods dynes, 
I am an Onyon if I had not rather [etc.]. 

tDine'tic, a. Obs. rare. [f. Gr. 8ivtjt-6s 
whirled round (f. tiivi-w to spin round ; cf. Stvos 
whirling, rotation) + -IC.] Of or belonging to 
rotation ; rotatory. 

1668 Glanvill Plus Ultra x. 72 Of the Spots and Dinet- 
tick motion of the Sun. 

t Dine'tical, a. Obs. [f. as prec. + al] =prec. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. v. 294 The Sun. .hath 
also a dineticall motion and rowles upon its owne poles. 
1664 P° WER Exp. Philos. in. 168 This great Argument 
against the Dinetical Motion of the Earth. 1691 Ray 
Creation (1714) 193 A spherical figure is most commodious 
for dinetical motion or revolution upon its own Axis. 

Dinfal (di'riful), a. [f. Din sb. + -ful.] Full 
of din or resonant noise ; noisy. 

1877 Blackie Wise Men 31 The trumpet-tongued exploits 
of dinful war. 1889 A. T. Pask Eyes Thames 73 The 
gong is beaten at quick intervals, but even that dinful 
sound is not sufficient to keep one awake. 

Ding (dirj), v. areh. or dial. Also 4-6 dyng(e. 
Pa. t. sing. 4- dang (5- north.)t 3-5 dong, 3-4 
dannge, 4-5 dange, 7 dung ; //. 4-5 dungen 
(-yn), dongen, 5-6 dong(e, 6-7 dung ; also 4-5 
dange, 4- (5- north?) dang ; 4 {south.) dynged, 
6 ding'd, dingde, 6-7 danged. Pa. pple. 3-6 
dungen (-yn, -in), 5 dwngyn, doun gene, 4-5 
dongen (-yn, -un), 6- Sc. dung (6-7 doung, 6 
donge) ; also 6-7 {south.) dingd, ding'd. [Fre- 
quent from the end of the 1 3th c. (in later use chiefly 
northern), but not recorded in OE. Probably from 
Norse : cf. Icel. dengja to hammer, to whet a scythe, 
Sw. donga to bang, thump, knock hard, Da. dsenge 
to bang, beat. In Norse it is a weak verb, and 
the strong conjugation in Eng., which after 15th c. 
is Sc. or north, dial., may be on the analogy of sing, 
fling, etc. : cf. Bring.] 

fl. intr. (or absol.) To deal heavy blows; to 
knock, hammer, thump. Obs. (or ? north, dial.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 19356 (Edin.) pan wib suaipis bai j>aim 
suang, and gremli on baircorsis dange. c 1300 Havelok 2329 
Pe.gleyinen on be tabour dinge. 13. . Coer dc L. 5270 Kyng 
Richard took his ax ful strong, And on the Sarezyn be 
dong. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xvn. 179 Nober peter pe 

forter • ne paul with his fauchon, That wolde defende me 
euene dore • dynge ich neuere so late. 15. . Merry Jest 
Mylner Abyngton 133 in Hazl. E. P. P.\\\. 105 With two 
staues in the stoure They dange thereon, whyles they 
myght doure. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xix, That Harry 
Smith's head was as hard as his stithy, and a haill clan of 
Highlandmen dinging at him? 

2. trans. To beat, knock, strike with heavy blows ; 
to thrash, flog. To ding to death : to kill by re- 
peated blows. (Now dial., chiefly Sc. or north.) 

c 1300 Havelok 215 The king . . ofte dede him sore swinge, 
And wit hondes smerte dinge. Ibid. 227 Thanne he hauede 
ben .. ofte dungen. C1325 Metr. Horn. (1862) 71 Thai .. 
dange hym that hys body blede. c 1400 Apol. Loll. 38 He 
pat knowib his lordis wille ; & maad him not redy to do per 
after, schal be dongun wib mani dingings. c 1400 Destr. 
Troy 2135 Dyng bom to detb er any dyn ryse. £1400 
Vwaine tf Gaw. 3167 With his tayl the ertb ne dang, a 1529 
Skelton Now sing we, $c. 17 Behold my body, how Jewes 
it donge with . . scourges strong. 1533 Bellenden Livy 11. 
(1822) 115 He dang his hors with the spurris. 1549 Compt. 
Scot. xvii. 151 He [the horse] vas put in ane cart to drug 
and drau, quhar be vas euyl dung & broddit. 1563-7 Bu- 0 
cmanah Reform. St. Andros Wks. (1892) 11 Nor 3it sal it 
be leful to the said pedagogis to ding thair disciples. 1647 
H. More Song of Soul 11. iii. hi. xxv, The rider fiercely 
dings His horse with iron heel. 1674 Ray N. C. Words 14 
To Ding, to Beat. 1862 Hi slop Prov. Scot. 88 He *s sairest 
dung that's paid wi' his ain wand. 1870 Ramsay Remin. 
v. 146 Let ae deil ding anither. Mod. Suffolk colloq. Say 
that again, and I'll ding you in the head. 

t b. To crush with a blow, smash. Obs. 

c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 104, [T] wil kube on hem my mijt ; & 
dyngen hem al to douste. 1583 Stanyhurst AEneis in. 
(Arb.) 89 Dingd with this squising and massiue burthen of 
jEtna. 

f c. To thrust through, pierce (with a violent 
thrust). Sc. Obs. 

1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. ix. xxix. (Jam.V Scho dang 
hir self witb ane dagger to the hert, and fell down deid. 
Ibid. xv. ix. (Jam.), He dong hym throw the body with ane 
swerd afore the alter. _ 

3. fig. To ' beat *, overcome, surpass, excel. 
[igoo-20 Dunbab Poems xxxviii. 9 Dungin is the deidly 

dragon Lucifer.] 1724 Ramsay Tea4. Misc. (1733) I. 24 
Auld springs wad ding the new. 1814 Scott Wav. Ixvi, 
It dings Balmawhapple out and out. 1884 Cheshire Gloss., 
Ding, to surpass or get the better of a person. 1803 
Stevenson Catriona 188 We'll ding the Campbells yet in 
their own town. Mod. Berwickshire Prov., Duns dings a*. 

4. To knock, dash, or violently drive (a thing) in 
some direction, e.g. away, down, in, out, off, over, 
etc. To ding down, to knock down, thrust down, 
overthrow, demolish ; lo ding out, to drive out or 
expel by force. 

13.. E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1266 Di^ten dekenes to depe, 
dungen doun clerkkes. a 1340 Hampole Psalter Cant. 504 
He dyngis out be deuyl fra be hertis of his seruauntis. 
c 1400 Apol. Loll. 71 If I bigge ageyn be bing bat I ding 
doun; 1 mak mesilfe a trespasor. c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. 
viii. xxvii. 36 Bot bai ware dwngyn welle away. 1513 
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Douglas sEntis x. v. 154 Manfully to wythstand At the 
cost syde, and dyng thame of the land, c 1^65 Lindesav 
(Pitscotlie) Chron. Scot. (1728) 64 His Thigh-Bone was 
dung in two by a Piece of a misframed Gun. a 557a Knox 
Hist. A*</CWks. 1846 I. 204 Thei dang the sclattis of [f] housis. 
1593 Nashe Christ's T. 31 a, The bespraying of mens 
braines donge out against them. 1508 marston Pygmal. 
v. 156 Prometheus . . Is ding'd to hell. »6os — Pasqnil <$• 
Katk. in. 4 Hee dings the pots about. »6io B. Jonson 
Alch. v. v, Gur. Downe with the dore. Kas. 'Slight, ding 
it open. 1613 IIaywaro Nortn. Kings 20 The Duke bmnd. 
ishing his sword . . dung downe his enemies on euery side. 
3644 Milton Artop. (Arb.) 57 Ready .. to ding the book 
a coits distance from him. 1645 Rutherford Lett. 357 
That which seemeth to ding out the bottom of your com. 
forts. 1653 Urquuart Rabelais 1. xxvii, He . . dang in 
iheir teeth into their throat. X663 Spaloino Troub. Cltas. I, 
(1829) 24 They masterfully dang up the outer court gates. 
1676 RowC<w/«. Blair's A utobiog. ix. (1848) 14s Rudders 
being . . dung off their hinges. 3686 tr. Chardin's Trav. 
67 Wind . . which if it be violent dings 'em upon the coast. 
1785 Spanish Rivals 8 Sometimes he dings his own head 
agamst a post. 1816 Scott Old Mort. xxviii, ' You and the 
whigs hae made a vow to ding King Charles aff the throne.' 
1871 C. Gibbon Lack of Gold xii, I have been .. trying to 
ding you out of my head.^ 3886 Hall Caink Son 0/ Hagar 
1. L 1 That 's the way to ding 'em ouer.' 

D. Without extension. (In quote, neuter passive, 
as in * a loaf that cuts badly \; 

1786 Burns A Drtam iv, But Facts are cheels that wlnna 
ding. An' downa be disputed. Mod. Sc. Prov. Facts are 
stubborn things; they'll neither ding nor drive [i.e. they 
can neither be moved by force as inert masses, nor driven 
like cattle]. 

t 5. ittlr. (for reft.) To throw oneself with iorce, 
precipitate oneself dash, press, drive. Obs. 

c 1400 Sowdone Bab. 1263 Tho thai dongen taste to-geder 
While the longe day endured, c 1430 Hymns Virg. (1867) 
122 All they schall to-gedyr drynge, And euerychon to ober 
dynge. 1x470 Henry Wallace 1. 4x1 On ather side full fast 
on nun thai dang .. 1627 Drayton Moon Calf Poems (1748) 
182 They . . drive at him as fast as they could ding. 

b. lo precipitate or throw oneself down, fall 
heavily or violently. To ding on : to keep falling 
heavily, as rain (but in this use, associated with 
haling on). (Now only Sc.) 

c 3460 Toivmley My si. (Surtees) 143 Greatt dukes downe 
dynges for his greatt aw, And hym lowtys. 355a Lynoesay 
Monarchc 142a Frome the Hcuin the rane doun dang Fourty 
dayis and fourty nychtis. 360* Marston Antonto's Rev. 
iv. iii. Wks. 1856 1. 123 As he headlong topsie turvie dingd 
downe, He still cri'd 'Mellidal' 3663 Spalding Tronb. 
Chas. I (1829) 44 A great rain, dinging on night and day. 

c. To throw oneself violently about, to fling, to 
bonnce. To huff and ding: to bounce and swagger. 

3674 Ray S. ff E. C. Words 64 To Ding, to fling. s68o 
New Catch in Roxb. Ball. V. 249 Jack Presbyter huffs 
and dings, And dirt on the Church he flings, a 3700 B. E. 
Diet. Cant. Crciu, To If tiff and Ding, to Bounce and 
Swagger. _ 3706-7 Farquhar Beaux' Strat. 111. iii, I dare 
not speak in the House, while that Jade Gipsey dings about 
like a b ury. 371a Arbuthnot John Bull 11, iii, He huffs 
and dings at such a rate, because we will not spend the 
little we have left. 

6. In imprecations : « Dash v. ir. dial. 

382a Scott Nigel xxvii, 1 Deil ding your saul, sirrah, canna 
ye mak haste,' «s86o Maj\ Jones Courtsh. (Bartlett), 
Vou know it's a dinged longj ride from Pineville. 3863 Geo. 
Eliot Silas M. 85 Ding me if 1 remember a sample to match 
her. 1879 Tourcee Pool's Err, (3883) 292 Ding my buttons 
if she ain't more Southern than any of our own gals. 1882 
C. F. Smith in Trans. Amer. Philol. Soc. 47 Ding and 
dinged, moderate forms of an oath . . peculiar to the South. 

7. Slang or Canl : (see quot.). 

181a J. H. Vaux Flash Did., Ding, to throw, or throw 
away.. To ding a person is to drop his acquaintance 
totally; also to quit his company, or leave him for the 
time present. 

8. Arch. To cover a brick wall-surface with a 
thin coat of fine mortar, trowelled smooth, and 
jointed to imitate brickwork, not necessarily fol- 
lowing the actual joints. 

3893 A. Beazeley in Let. 23 Nov., An architect, who 
showed me the letter containing the word Dinging told 
me the verb is in living technical use. 1894 [see below]. 

Hence Drnging vbl. sb. 

a 3340 Hampole Psalter exxii. 3 pat he delyuer vs of all 
temptacioun & dyngynge. 1340 — Pr. Consc. 7010 Dyng- 
yng of devels with hamers glowand. ^3400 [see 2]. s6ss 
Cotcr., Enfonsnre, a beating or dinging. 3894 Laxton*s 
Price Book 49 1 Dinging (a coat of thick lime- white and the 
joints afterwards struck with a jointer)'. 

Ding (din), v. 2 [Echoic. But in use confounded 
with Dino v. 1 and Bin v.] 

1. intr. To sound as metal when heavily struck ; 
to make a heavy ringing sound. 

3820 Shelley (Edipus 1. 236 Dinging and singing, From 
slumber I rung her, 3848 Dickens Dombey ix, Sledge 
hammers were dinging upon iron all day long. 387s Daily 
News 20 Jan., The bellow of the bombardment .. has been 
dinging in our ears. 

2. intr. To speak with wearying reiteration. Cf. 
Dt.v v. 

158a in Calderwood Hist. Kirk (1842-6) III. 658 To ding 
continuallie in his eares, and to perswade him to thinke 
his raigne unsure, wanting his mothers benedictioun. 1847- 

J8 Halliwell, Ding, to taunt; to reprove. 1883 Miss 
ackson Shropsh. Word-bk., s.v., The Missis 'as bin dingin' 
at me., about Bessey knittin' the Maister a stock in' in 
a day. 3882 in W. Worcestcrsh, Gl. 
\ To ding into the cars, * to drive or force into 
the ears', appears to unite this with Dingz/.i and 
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3596 Dalrymi le tr. Leslies Hist. Scot. iv. (1887) 213 
Inculcating and dinging it in the eiris and myndes of all 
3773 Golosm. Stoops to Cong. 11. iii, If I'm to have any 
good, let it come of itself, not to keep dinging it, dinging 
it into one so. 3853 Thackeray in Four C. Eng. Lett. 557 To 
try and ding into the ears of the great, stupid, virtue-proud 
English . . that there are some folks as good as they in 
America. 3879 Browning Ned Bratts 227 What else does 
Hopeful ding Into tbe deafest ear except— hope, hope's 
the thing? 

Hence Drnging vbl. sb. and a. 

3820 W. Irving SkeichM., Boar's Head Tavern (3887) 
339 The din of carts, and the accursed dinging of the dust- 
man's bell. 

Ding (dig), sb.* dial. [f. Ding vJ] The net 
of dinging : a. a knock, a smart slap ; b. a vio- 
lent thrust, push, or driving. 

a 3825 For by Voc. E. Anglia, Ding, a smart slap ; parti- 
cularly with the back of the hand. 3876 Whitby Gloss., 
Ding, a blow or thrust ; the disturbance of a crowd. ' A 
ding an' a stour ', a commotion and dust. 

Ding, sb. 2 and adv. The stem of Dino v. 2 , nsed 
as an imitation of the ringing sound of a heavy bell, 
or of metal when struck. Often adverbial or with- 
out grammatical construction, esp. when repeated. 

3600 Shaks. A. y. L. v. iii. 23 When Birds do sing, hey 
ding a ding, ding. 3801 M. G. Lewis Tales 0/ Wonder, 
Grim White Woman xxiii, 'Ding-a-ding t ding-a-ding I' 
Hark ! hark I in the air how the castle-bells ring 1 s8o8 
Mavne Siller Gun iv. 343 Ding, ding, ding, dang, the bells 
ring in. a 3845 Hood To Vauxhall 2 It hardly rains — and 
hark the bell 1— ding-diagle. 1859 Capern Ball. <fr Songs 
92 Whistling and cooing, Ding, down, delly. 

% Confounded with Din sb. 

3749 I. Ray Hist. Reb. (3752) 383 The noisy ding of the 

freat falls of water. 3868 Doran Saint* ff Sin. 1. 114 The 
uritan pulpits resounded . . with the ding of politics, 
t Ding, sb$ Obs. Also dinge. Some kind of 
household vessel. 

3594 Inv. in Archatol. XLVIII. 133 Imprimis one great 
dinge for bread iiij". 3624 Ibid. 350 One trunck, one ding, 
one flagon. 

Ding, Sc. var. Dione a. Obs. worthy. 

t Ding-ding. Obs. Also ding-dong. An 

expression of endearment. 

3564 Bullevh Dial. agst. Pest (1888) 93 He goeth a 
woyng, my dyng, dyng ; and if he spedeth, my dearlyng, 
what getteth he, my swetyng? 160a Withals Diet. 63 My 
ding-ding, my darling, a 3631 Beaum. & Fu Philaster y. 
iv, Let Philaster be deeper in request, my ding dongs, My 
pairs of dear indentures, kings of clubs. 

Ding-dong {di'rjd^ij),^^.,^. and a. [Echoic] 

A. adv., or without grammatical construction, 

1. An imitation of the sound of a bell. 

c 3560 T. Rychardes Misogonns in Collier Hist. Dram. 
Poetry (1879) II. 276 [In the midst of his play he hears the] 
'saunce bell goe ding dong'. # s6io Shaks. Temp. 1. ii. 403 
Full fadom fiue thy Father lies . . Sea-Nimphs hourly ring 
his knell. (Burthen : ding dong) Harke now I heare tbem, 
ding-dong bell. 3675 Drvden Mistaken Husb. 1. ii, The 
Gold in his Pocket Chimes ding dong. 3844 Dickens 
Christm. Carol v, Clash, clang, hammer; ding, dong, bell. 
Bell, dong t< ding, a 388a Rossetti Wks. (1890) II. 343 And 
bells say ding to bells that answer dong. 

2. * Hammering away 1 at a subject; io good 
earnest, with a will. 

367a R. Wild Poet. Licen. 29 Their learned men will 
write Ding-dong. s68o Otway Cains Marius iil ii, They 
are at it ding dong. 1739 D'Urfey Pills (1872) VI. 361 We 
rallied tbe Church militant, And fell to work ding-dong, Sir. 
s8a5 Miss Mitforo in L'Estrange Life (1870) II. 207, 
I shall set to work at the ' Heiress * ding-dong. 3888 El- 
worthy W. Somerset Word'bk., Ding-dong, in good earnest, 
with a will . . We in to it ding-dong, hammer and tongs. 

B. sb. 

1. The sound of a bell, a repeated ringing sound ; 
a jingle of rime in verse or song ; also a bell or 
other instrument that makes a ringing sound. 

c 3560 T. Rychardes Misogonns in Collier Hist. Dram. 
Poetry (1879) U. 375 l Tn e °'d gentleman pulls the points 
off his own nose to give them as a reward to Cacurgus, 
who calls them 'ding-dongs', and rejoices that some of 
them have 'golden noses v .] s6ss Cotcr^ Dindan, the 
ding-dong, or ringing out of bells. 3709 Brit. Apollo II. No. 
70. 3/& Her Sing-Songs, .sound as well as Country Ding- 
Dongs. a 3845 Hood PatVd not Matched ix, If the bell 
Would ring tier knell, I'd make a gay ding-dong of it. 
3854 Emerson Lett. $ Soe. Aims, Poet, ff Imag. Wks. 
(Bonn) III. 358 Who would hold the order of the almanac 
so fast but for the ding-dong, * Thirty days hath September, 
etc' ? Ibid. 360 They do not longer value rattles and ding- 
dongs, or barbaric word-jingle. 

2. Horology. An arrangement for indicating the 
quarters of the hour by the striking of two l>ells of 
different tones. Also attrib. 

3822 Scott Nigel i, O I St. Duns tan has caught his eye . . 
he stands astonished as old Adam and Eve ply their ding- 
dong. 3860 E. B. Denison Clocks 4 Watches (3867) 370 
When there are more than 2 bells the hammers are worked 
by a chime barrel, because the chimes are not generally the 
same thing repeated, as they are with ding dong quarters. 
Ibid. 373 This may be .. made to indicate half quarters . . 
at about 50 min. past the hour .. the clock would strike 
3 ding dongs and one bell more. 

3. A term of endearment ; «Ding-ding, q. v. 

C. adj. (attrib. use.) 

1. Of or pertaining to the sound of bells or the 
jingle of rime. 

Ding'dong theory, in Science of Lang., a humorous name 
for the theory which refers the primitive elements of lan- 
guage to phonetic expression naturally given to a con- 
ception as it thrilled for the first time through the brain, 
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the utterance thus called forth being compared to the sound 
naturally emitted by a sonorous body when struck. 

379a Southry Lett. (1856) I. 9 You complain of the bells 
at PorUladc. dingdong spot. i8ao — Devil's Walk 29 In 
ding dong chime of sing-song rhyme. 387a A. J. Ellis 
Presid. Addr. to Philol. Soc. so Take the three principal 
theories, irreverently termed Pooh-pooh t Bow-wow t and 
Ding-dong t Ibid. 33 The Ding-dong theory has, so far as 
I know, received no other nnme ; let us call it symphonesis. 
3880 D. Asher tr. L. Gttger's Hist. Hunt. Race 28 It has 
in England been called the ding-dong theory. 

2. Characterized by a rapid succession or alterna- 
tion of blows or vigorous strokes ; vigorously main- 
tained, downright, desperate. Ding-dong race : a 
neck-and-neck race. 

3864 Daily Tel. 7 Dec, A ding-dong race ensued for the 
remainder of the distance. 3870 Daily News 7 Dec, Could 
they hold the place under such a ding-dong pelting ? 3879 
Pall Mall Budget 37 Oct. 22 To read the . . story of 
that ding-dong fighting. ^ 3883 W. E. Nokris No Nciv 
Thing III. xxxv. 224 If it came to a regular ding-dong 
tussle between us. 3883 E. Pennell-Elmhirst Cream 
Leicestersh. 333 By help of example and ding-dong deter- 
mination. 

3. dial. ' Great, startling, extraordinary/ 

3887 S. Cheshire Gloss. s.v., I've gotten a job . . the wages 
bin nothin' very ding-dong. 

D. Comb, ding-dong-do ggedly adv. {nonce- 
zvd.), with vigorous and dogged repetition of effort. 

3870 Dickens Lett. (1880) II. 439, 1 have been most per- 
severingly and ding-dong-ooggedTly at work. 

Drng-dfrn v. [Echoic : cf. prec. sb.] 

1. intr. To ring as a bell, or like a bell ; also Jig. 
in reference to persistent or monotonous repetition. 

3659 Torriano, Tintillare, to jangle, to gingle, to ding- 
dong, or ring shrill and sharp, as some Dells do. 3837 
( AaLYt.E Fr. Rev. 11. iv. i, But hark . . the tocsin begins 
ding-dong-ing. a 3845 Barmam Ingol. Leg., Knight ff 
Lady, First dinner bell rang out its euphonious clang At 
five . . and the last Ding-donged, .at half-past. 3890 Daily 
Nnvs 3 Jan. 5/3 She rarely takes up a new song . . year by 
year she 'ding-dongs at the same old ditties'. 3893 G. 
mereoith One of our Conq. (1892) 136 Vou could have 
hammer-nailed and ding-donged to your heart's content. 

2. trans. To assail with constant repetition of 
words, b. To repeat with mechanical regularity. 

3797 T. Park Sonnets 8^ Honest Ned Whose jealous wife 
ding-dongs him. 3854 W. Waterworth Eng. ff Rome 373 
Some men . .dare to ding dong in our ears the words. 

Dinge (dind*,), sb. Also 7 dindge. [See next.] 

A broad ish dint or depression on a surface caused 
by a knock or blow ; a slight hollow or indentation. 

36s s Cotcr., Bosstlure, a bruise, dindge, or dint, in a 
peece of plate, or mettall. 3844 Bamford Lift of Radical 
42 His hat was napless, with .. dinges on the crown. 3862 
Mrs. Riooell World in Church xvji. (3865) 389 In my keep- 
ing your pride shall not even get a ainge. 3884 Cheshire 
Gloss., Dinge, an indentation. 3894 Times 27 Oct. 8/3 The 
paint only is scratched, and there is not a dent or dinge 
anywhere else. 

Dinge, vA Also 7 dindge. [app. a northern 
dialect word, of recent appearance in literature; 
origin uncertain. 

Possibly representing an earlier *denge from ON. d£ngia 
to hammer, bang, beat : see Deng v., and cf. singe /rom OE. 
scngan :—sangjan. ^ But later onoraatopecic origin from 
dint seems also possible.] 

trans. To make a broad ish hollow or depression 
in the surface of (anything), as by a knock ; to dint, 
bruise, batter. 

3633 Cotgr., Bosseltr, to dindge, or bruise, to make a dint 
in vessell of mettall, or in a peece of plate. 3869 Lonsdale 
Gloss., Dingt, to dint, to bruise, lo make a hollow. 3873 
Daily News as Sept, Its brass scabbard is dinged and bent 
in two or three places. 3888 Sheffield Gloss., Dinge, to 
indent, to bruise. (It rhymes with hinge.) 

Hence Dinged (dindajd) ///. a. ; dinged work, 
repousse" work in metal. 

3874 Knight Diet. MecA, Dinged-work, work embossed 
by blows which depress ooe surface and raise tbe other. 
3885 FiT2 Patrick Life T. N. Burkt I. 239 A heavy long- 
tailed coat and a dinged high hat. 

Dinge, v.' 1 dial, or rare colloq. [Belongs to 
Dingy a.) trans. To make dingy. 

3823 Lamb Etia Ser. n. Amicus Rediv^ A suit, originally 
of a sad brown, but which . . has been dinged into a true 
professional sable. 3883 Chamb. Jrnl. 525 ' My cabin is 
rather dinged ' was the apology of the oyster dredger as he 
ushered me into his yawl. 3893 Rutland Gloss., s.v., It 
dinges (or tdingies) my hands sitting in the house. 

Dinged ///. a. 1 : see Ding vA 6. 

Dinged (dind^d), ///. a 2 : see Dinge v. 1 

Dingee. nowe-wd. [f. Dinghy : cf. Babgee.] 
One of the crew of a dinghy. 

3836 E. HowAao R. Reefer xxxlv, I ordered the dingees 
to be piped away. 

t Dinger. Obs. ?=Ding^.3 

3533 J- Kene in Weaver Wells Wills (1890) 40, Ij candel- 
slyks of latyn, vj dyngers of pewter. 

II Dinghy, dingey (di-ngi). Also 9 dingy, 
dingee, dinghee. [a. Hindi fihgi or aTngt small 
boat, wherry-boat, dim. of a'engd, a larger 

boat, sloop, coasting vessel. The spelling with 
h in Eng. is to indicate the hard g.] 

1. Originally, a native rowing-boat in use npon 
Indian rivers ; of various sizes and shapes, resem- 
bling sometimes a canoe, sometimes a wherry. In 
the West of India applied to a small sailing-boat 
used on the coast 
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[1794 Rigging <$* Seamanship I. 242 Dingas are vessels 
used at Bombay.. and are navigated sometimes by rowing 
with paddles. They have one mast ..which rakes much 
forward. On the mast is hoisted a sail . . resembling a 
settee-sail.] x8io T. Williamson E. Ind. Vade Mi cum 
1 1. 159 (Y.) On these larger pieces of water there are usually 
canoes, or dingies. 183a Munov Pen $ Pencil Sk. Ind. 1 1. 
148 A little dinghee, or Ganges wherry. 1835 Buhnes 
Trav. Bokhara (ed. 2) I. 15 We were met by several 
* dingies ' full of armed men. 1845 Stocqueler Handbk. 
Brit. India (1854) 185 Wherries, or dinghees, manned by 
two rowers and a steersman, are to be found in numbers at 
all the wharfs. 1851 Great Exkib. Offic. Cat. II. 909 The 
Dingee or Bum-boat of Bombay, is a small boat, from 12 to 
20 feet in length, .with a raking mast, and a yard the same 
length as the boat. Ibid, gio Cutch Dingee. These vessels 
are from 30 to 50 feet in length . . some of them are decked 
wholly, others only abaft the mizen mast, and a small part 
forward. 1879 F. Pollok Sport Brit. Burrnah I. 19 We 
set out on our hopeless task in a small dinghy. 

2. Hence extended to small rowing-boats used 
elsewhere : spec. a. 'a small extra boat in men-of- 
war and merchant ships' (Smyth Sailor's Word- 
bk.) ; also, tbe boat or 'tender of a yacht, steam- 
launch, or similar craft ; b. a small pleasure row- 
ing-boat ; usually on the Thames, a small light 
skiff, clinker-built, for one, sometimes two, pair 
of sculls, and with or without outriggers. 

1836 MAnnvAT Midsh. Easy xi. Jump up here and lower 
down the dingey. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. viii. (1879) 169 
Mr. Chaffers took the dingey and went up two or three 
miles further. 1873 Daily News 16 Aug., Credit must., 
be given to the scullers for even venturing out in their little 
dingies in such rough water. 1882 Nabes Seamanship 
(ed. 6) 147 A dingy is.. useful for landing the men. 1884 
Illustr. Lond. News 20 Sept. 268/3 They nad but just time 
to get into the dinghy, a boat 13 ft. long and 4 ft. wide 
. . in which they drifted nearly a thousand miles across the 
Atlantic. 1885 Act 48-9 Vict. c. 76 § 29 The term * vessel 1 
shall include any . . boat, randan, wherry, skiff, dingey, 
shallop, punt, canoe, raft, or other craft. 

3. Comb, dinghy-man. 

1878 D. Kemp Yacht * Boat Sailing (1880') 518 Dinghy- 
man. The man who has charge of the dinghy of a yacht, 
whose duty it is to go ashore on errands. 

Dingily (di-nd^ili), adv.* [f. Dingy a. + -ly 2.] 
In a dingy manner; with a dirty or dull black 
appearance. 

1816 Lit. Souvenir 102 This wainscotting ..looks but 
dingily. 1830 Eraser's Mag. I. 757 Trowsers, dimly and 
dingily seen through the separation of his swallow-tailed 
coat. 1837 Hawthorne Twice-told T. (185 1) II. xv. 226 
Yonder dingily white remnant of a huge snow-bank. 

f Dingily, adv. 2 Obs. noncc-ivd. [? f. Ding v.] 
? Forcibly, as one that dings a thing down. 

a 1555 Philpot Exam, Writ. (Parker) 370 These . . do 
confuie so dingily the sentence and saying of Floribell. 

Dinginess (drnd^ines). [f. Dingy a. + -ness.] 
The quality or condition of being dingy j disagree- 
able want of brightness or freshness of colouring. 

1818 in Todd. 1824 W. Irving T. Trav. I. 208 Something 
in. .the dinginess of my dress, .struck the clerks with rever- 
ence. 1867 Trollope Chron. Barsct II. xlv. 10 A certain 
dinginess of appearance is respectable. 1888 Miss Braddon 
Fatal Three 1. li, There was not even a flower- box tn redeem 
the dinginess of the outlook. 

Dingle (drrjg'l), sb. [Of uncertain origin. A 
single example meaning 'deep hollow, abyss* 
is known in 13th c. ; otherwise, the word ap- 
pears to have been only in dialectal use till the 
17th c, when it began to appear in literature. In 
the same sense dimble is known from the 16th c. 
Dimble and dingle might be phonetic doublets : cf. 
cramble and crangleJ] A deep dell or hollow ; now 
usually applied (app. after Milton) to one that is 
closely wooded or shaded with trees ; but, accord- 
ing to Ray and in mod. Yorkshire dialect, the name 
of a deep narrow cleft between hills. 

a 1240 Soiules JVarde in Cott. Horn. 263 His runes ant 
his domes be derne beoS ant deopre pen eni sea dingle 
[= abyss of the sea : cf. Ps. xxxv. 6 Vulg. Judicia tua 
abyssus multa]. 1630 Drayton Muses Elizium ii. 29 In 
Dingles deepe, and Mountains hore . . They cumbated the 
tusky Boare. 1634 Milton Comus 311. I know each lane, 
and every alley green, Dingle, or bushy dell of this wild 
wood. 1636 James Iter Lane. J57 Amongst y* Dingles and 
y* Apennines. 1674 Ray N. C. Words 14 Dingle, a small 
clough or valley between two steep hills. 17*7 Dver 
Fleece 1. 134 Dingles and dells, by lofty fir embowVd. 1796 
Southev Occas. Pieces v. Poems II. 226 Seek some seques- 
tered dingle's coolest shade. 1810 Scorr Lady o/L. m. i. 
12 Both field and forest, dingle, cliff, and dell, And solitary 
heath, the signal knew. 1876 Whitby Glass. t Dingle, a 
cleft or narrow valley between two hills. 

Hence Di'ngfly a., abounding in dingles, of the 
nature of a dingle. 

1841 Hodgson Hist. Northmbld. a. III. 393/2 Stone- 
croft burn.. joins the dingly channel of the brook. 1855 

Chatnb. Jml. III. 260 Sweet dingly dells and bosky bowers. 

Dingle (di'rjg'l), v. [In sense 1 app. dim. of 
Ding v. 2 : cf. i ingle, jingle. But in the other 
senses mixed up with dindle and tingle^ 

1. intr. To ring as a bell, or glass; to tinkle, 
jingle. Hence Drngling vbl. sb. 

1827 Praed Poems (1865) II. 220 Thus north and south, 
and east and west, The chimes of Hymen dingle. 1849 
Knife $ Fork 16 Amid the dingling of glasses. 

T 2. intr. To ring or tingle, as the ears with sound. 

.1573-80 Baret Ah: D 750 Dingle or dindle: mine eares 
ring, or dingle, tiniunt aures. 
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I 3. inlr. and trans. To tingle (with cold, a blow, 
, etc.). 

1854 R. H. Patterson Ess. Hist. $ Art (1862) 18 If its 
particles happen to be set a-vibrating by a sharp dingling 
blow. 1877 N. W. Line. Gloss., Dingle, to tingle. * I've 
nettled mysen, an' my fingers dingles unberable. 1 1886 S. W. 
Line. Gloss, s. v., My arm begins to dingle and feel queer. 

4. intr. To vibrate with sound ; = Dindle v. 2. 

1833 Scott War. xliv, 'Garring the very stane-and-lime 
wa's dingle wi 1 his screeching.' (So later edd. ; original 
ed., 18 14, had dinnle, the Scotch form of Dindle.] 

Dingle-bird. [f. Dingles 1 ] The bell-bird 
of Australia, Myzantha melanophrys. 

1870 Wilson Austral. Songs 30 The bell-like chimings of 
the distant dingle-bird. 1883 Haapur Poems 78, I .. list 
the tinkling of the dingle-bird. 

Dingle-dangle (dirjg f l,d3e-rjg'l), adv., sb.\ 
and a. [redupl. f. Dangle. Cf. Icel. and Sw. 
dingla to dangle, Da. dingle to dangle, to bob.] 

A. adv. In a dangling manner ; hanging loosely. 
1598 Florio, Spendolone, dingle-dangle, dangling downe. 

1611 Cotcr., Triballer. .to goe dingle dangle, wig wag. 
1785 Warton Notes an Milton (1*.), By dingle ..he un- 
derstands boughs hanging dingle-dangle over the edge of 
the dell. 

B. sb. A dangling or swinging to and fro ; 
cotter, a dangling appendage. 

162a Mabbh tr. Aleman y s Guzman D*Alf. u. 240 With 
as many Bobs and other Dingle-Dangles hanging at every 
one of these. 170a Vanbrugh False Friend 11. i, He'll he 
hanged : and then what becomes of thee ?. .Why, the honour 
to a dingle-dangle by him. 1855 Capt. Chamier Joum. 
France, etc. I. xi. 173 Rustic beauties, wbo. .adorned their 
hair with silver skewers and with dingle-dangles. 

C. adj. Hanging loosely and moving to and fro ; 
swinging, dangling. 

ai^3 Urquhart Rabelais 111. 11 (Jam.) This dingle- 
dangle wagging of my tub. 1746 Brit. Mag. 294 This 
dingle dangle Figure of Gallantry that capers next. 

So Di-ngrle-da ngle v., to hang loosely dangling 
or swinging to and fro. 

163a Sherwood, To dingle-dangle, triballer. 1708 Wil- 
son, etc. tr. Petronius Arbiter 46 Purple Tassels and 
Fringes dingle dangle about it. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., 
Dingle-dangle, to dangle loosely . . said of pendulous or 
swinging objects. 

Di*ngle-da*ngle, sb? rare- 1 , [f. Ding-dong: 
cf. Dingle v.] A dingling or ringing of metal. 

1708 Motteux Rabelais v. i. (1737) 2 This dingle dangle 
with Pans, Kettles, and Basons, the Corybantin Cymbals 
of Cybele. 

So Di ngle-do-ngfle v. [after Ding-dong]. 

1859 Caperk Bal. 4- Songs 41 The dinner-bell, the dinner- 
bell, That dingle dongles through the dell. 

Dingne, obs. form of Digne a., Dine v. 

|| Dingo (di'rjgfl). [Native Australian name in 
an obs. dialect of N.S. Wales. 

The nearest name in Ridley Kamilaroi is jiinghd in the 
(now probably extinct) language of George's River ; in the 
extinct Turuwul of Botany Bay, the name was jugUng\ 

The wild, or semi-domcsticated dog of Australia, 
Cants dingo. 

1789 Tench Botany Bay 83 The only domestic animal they 
{the Aborigines] have is the dog, which in their language 
is called Dingo. 1790 J. Hunter App. White's Voy. N. S. 
Wales Wks. 1837 IV. 493 A Dingo, or Dog of New South 
Wales. 180a G. Barrington Hist, N. S. Wales xi. 430 
The Dog or Dingo barks in a way peculiar to itself. 185a 
Mundy Our Antipodes vi 153 The dingo, warragal, or 
native dog does not hunt in packs. 1868 Carleton A ustral. 
Nights 5 The fierce dingo's hideous eye. 1884 Illustr. 
Sydney News 26 Aug. 5/3 The. .sundowners, .are becoming 
as rare as the dingoes. 

t Dingthriffc (di-rjbrift). Obs. [f. Ding v.i + 
Thrift.} A spendthrift, a prodigal. 

1567 Drant Horace 3 Sat. i. (R.), Wilte thou therefore, a 
drunkard be A ding thrift and a knaue? 1379 E. Hake 
Newes Powles Churchyarde Eijb, That gallowes should 
such Dingthrifts recompence. 16*4 Sanderson Serin. 
(1632) 494 The Ding-thrifts proverbe is, Lightly come, 
lightly goe. 1681 W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 1160 
The spendthrift or dingthrift had spent that money also. 

attrib. 1597-8 Bp. Hall Sat. iv. v. 59 The ding-thrift 
heire, his shift-got summe mispent. 

2. The name of an obsolete game. 

131a in Mem. Ripon II. 72 Will. Pistor de Rypon .. fuit 
inventor, .cujusdam ludi pestiferi et a jure reprobati, qui in 
vulgaridiciturDyngethryftes. (1887 A cademy 3 Sept. 147/3.] 

Hence Dinfftkrifty a., prodigal, wasteful. 

1655 R. Younce Agst. Drunkards 3 What may the many 
millions of these ding-thrifty dearth-makers consume. 

Dingy (di-ndgi), a. [A recent word of obscure 
origin : not recognized by Dr. Johnson. Richard- 
son (1 837) says * Dingy and dingittess are common 
in speech, but not in writing and gives only quot. 
1790 (sense 2). If Pegges and Ellis's word be 
tbe same (which from the ambiguity of the spell- 
ing ng is uncertain) it would appear to oe a 
south-eastern dialect word which has slowly made 
its way into literary use. 

It has been conjectured to be a deriv. of dung, which is 
favoured by the explanation of sense 1, given by Pegge, and 
in other dialect glossaries; but tbe pronunciation should 
then have been (dini). Also the early quots. for sense 2 
appear to refer solely to colour.] 

1. dial. Dirty. 

1736 Pegge Kentieisms, Dingy, dirty. 1749 W. Ellis 
Shepherd's Guide 351 What we, in Hertfordshire, call tag- 
ging a sheep . . is cutting . . away, with a pair of shears, the 
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dingy wool from the hinder parts. 1888 Berksh. Gloss., 
Dingey ('g' soft), coated with dirt. 

2. Of a (disagreeably) dark and dull colour or 
appearance ; formerly applied to a naturally 
blackish or dusky brown colour ; but now usually 
implying a dirty colour or aspect due to smoke, 
grime, dust, weathering, or to deficiency of day- 
light and freshness of hue ; and so of depreciatory 
connotation. 

1751 R. Lloyd Progress of Error xxiii, Black was her 
(Envy's] chariot, drawn by dragons dire . . And land their 
dingy car on Caledonian plain. 1752 Sir I. Hill Hist. 
A mm. 56 (Jod.j The smoaky and dingy black are easily 
distinguishable in it. 1790 G. Ellis tr. A t/urlstan's Ode 
Victory 27 in Spec. Eng. Poetry (T.), On the dingy sea 
[mistransl. of OK. on dinges (dynges, dyniges, dinnes) mere] 
Over deep waters, Dublin they seek. 1794 Sullivan View 
Nat. II. 374 The dingy vault, in whose profundity we were 
lost. 1796 Hull Advertiser 27 Feb. 2/3 The dingy mother 
[an African womanl rov'd With eager step, and sought her 
child. 1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey in. vii, Its plumage of a 
dingy, yellowish white. 1837-0 Hallam Hist. Lit. I. Hi. 1. 
§ 60. 180 Herds of buffaloes, whose dingy hide .. contrasted 
with the greyish hue of the Tuscan oxen. 1854 Hawthorne 
Eng. Note-bks. (1879) I. 358 A dim, dingy morning. 1855 
Macau lay Hist. Eng. 1 v. 603 Wretchedly printed on scraps 
of dingy paper such as would not now be thought good 
enough for street ballads. 1866 G. Macoonald Ann. Q. 
Neighb. xiii. (1878)268 A great faded room, in which the 
prevailing colour was a dingy gold. 1877 Black Green Past, 
xxxv. (1878) 280 His clothes getting dingier .. summer by 
summ ;r. 1884 Manch. Exam. 13 May 5/2 More disagree- 
able than the dingy weather and unlovely streets without, 
b. fig. Shabby, shady in reputation. 

1855 Thackeray A^wcwwjr II. 319 Doing me the honour 
to introduce me by name to several dingy acquaintances. 
1881 H. James Portr^ Lady xxi, I know plenty of dingy 
people j 1 don't want to know any more. 

3. Comb., as dingy-looking adj. ; frequently quali- 
fying colours, as dingy while, yellow, etc. 

1774 Strange in Phil. Trans. LXV. 40 Angular lapilli 
..of a dingy-whitish colour. 1838 T. Beale Nat. Hist. 
Sperm Whale (1839) 377 A crowd of dingy-looking natives. 
1875 W. McIlwraith Guide Wigtownshire 43 The church 
is a dingy-looking edifice. 

Dingy, var. of Dinghy. 

Dinic (di'nik), a. and sb. rare — °. [f. Gr. $ip-os 
a whirling + -10.] 

A. adj. Relating to dizziness or vertigo. B. sb. 
A medicine used to cure dizziness. Also Di-nical 
a,, in same sense. 

[1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Dinica, Medicines against 
Dizziness.] 1721 Bailey, Dinicks, Medicines against the 
Vertigo or Dizziness in the Head. 1854-67 C A. Harris 
Diet. Med. Terminol., Dinical, medicines which relieve 
vertigo. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex^ Dinic, of, or belonging to, 
giddiness. Also, applied to medicines that remove giddiness. 

Dining (darning, vbl. sb. [f. Dine v. + -ing 1.] 

1. The action of the verb Dine ; a dinner. 

la 1400 Arthur 142 pcre was Vrweyn be kynge Of scottes 
at bat dynynge. 1646 Ca ash aw Poems 212 Whole days and 
suns devoured with^ endless dining, c 1815 Jane _ Austen 
Persuas. (1833) I. viii. 268 This was but the beginning of 
other dinings and other meetings. # 1837 Cablvle Fr. Rev. 
in. hi. iii. (1857) 22 7 Dinings with the Girondins. 

attrib. 1806 Svd. Smith Elent. Sk. Mor. Philos. (1850) 
332 Dining and supping virtues. 1831 Cablyle Sari. Res. 

I. xi, Dining repartees and other ephemeral trivialities. 

b. Dining-ottt : dining out of one's own house. 
1861 Wilson & Geikie Mem. E. Forbes iii. 83 Occasional 
dinings out and tea-drinkings are recorded. 1877 Tvndall 
in Daily News 2 Oct, 2/4 Faraday . . formally renounced 
dining out. 

.2. Comb, with sense ' used for dining as dining- 
cap, -hall, -parlour, -place ; f dining-bed, the 
couch on which tbe Romans reclined at table 
(obs.) ; dining-car, -carriage, -coach, a railway 
carriage fitted up for dining on the journey ; 
dining-chamber = Dining-boom ; dining-table, 
a table for dining at ; spec, a rectangular tabic 
with legs at the four corners, and capable of en- 
largement by the insertion of leaves. 

1581 Sayile Tacitus' Hist. 1. lxxxii. (1591) 46 Otho stand- 
ing vpon his Mining bed . . at last . . refrained their rage. 
1599 Nashr Lenten Stuffe (1871) 94 An infant squib of the 
inns of court, that hath not half greased his *dining-cap, or 
scarce warmed his lawyer's cushion. 1839 Mech. Mag. 
S Jan. 240 (from Baltimore America^ All that is wanting 
now is a Mining car. Mod. Advt., First and Third Class 
*Dining Carriages between London and Glasgow. 1397 
Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 11. i. 153 To pawne both my Plate, and 
the Tapistry of my Myning Chambers, a 1615 Fletcher 
Nice Valour vi. \, What a great space there is Betwixt Love's 
dining-chamber, and his garret ! 1890 Times (weekly ed.) 
1 Mar. 1/3 A Mining coach and two passenger coaches were 
. . forced through the structure. 1761 Mas. Fr. Sheridan 
S. Bidulph II. 317 She asked .. why I had not been shewn 
into the Mining-parlour. 1826 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 

II. (1863) 348 The dining parlour . . might pass for his only 
sitting room. 1790-1810 Wm. Combe Devil on 2 Sticks in 
Eng. (1817) VI. 258 A Mining party in high life. 1594 
Wills $ Inv. N. C. (Surtees i860) 244 [In] the Haull, Towe 
Myninge tables. 1875 W. S. Hayward Love agst. World 2 
He took the seat at the foot of the dioing-table. 189a Daily 
News 19 Mar. 7/4 A man used to make anything, but now 
he is asked whether he is a dining-table maker, a sideboard- 
maker, and so on. 

Dining-room (darninjn/m). The room in a 
private bouse or public establishment in which 
dinner and other principal meals are taken, and 
which is furnished for this purpose. 



DINING-TIME. 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 481 The fashion came vp at Rome, 
that our dames had iheir beds couercd all ouer with siluer, 
yea, and some dining rooms with tables laid with the same. 
1661 Cowley Prop. Adv. Exp. P kilos., College. A large and 
pleasant Dining-Koom within the Hall for the Professors to 
eat in. 1681 T. Jordan London 's Joy in Heath Grocers' 
Co/up. (1869) S47 London's the Dining Room of Christendom. 
1708 in Swift's Wks. (1755) II. t. 163 She . . shows him into 
the dining-room. 185.6 Lever Marlins 0/ Cro' A/. 129 The 
dark'Wainscoted dining-room, with its noble fireplace of 
gigantic dimensions. 

t Dining-time. The time at which people 
dine, dinner-lime ; the lime occupied with dinner. 

tfi4So Lonelich Grail xii. -391 In theost it was dyneng 
tyme, Fore it was ny noon, and passed pryme. 1633 
Foso "Pis Pity v. v t Now there's but a dining-lime 'Twixl 
n* and our confusion. 1679 Smadwell True Widow 1. 
Wks. 1720 III. 1 21 Let's take the air, and while away a 
dining. time. 

Dinite (doi'noil). A/in. [Named 1852 after 
Prof. Dini.] A yellowish fossil resia found in the 
lignite of Lunigiana in Tuscany. 

1854 Dana Alin. 475 Deposits large crystals of tbe dinite. 
1863-71 Watts Diet. Che in. II. 334. 
' Dinitro- (dainartro-). Chem. (Before a vowet 
dinitr-). [f. Di 2 + Nit no-.] 

1. Having two equivalents of the radical NO a 
taking the place of two atoms of hydrogen, as 
dinilrobenzene C 6 II|(NO s ) 8 , dinitrophenol C 6 H 4 
(NO a ). 2 0. 

1869 Roscob Eletn. Chew. 409 We also know a solid sub. 
stance called di*nitro-benzol. 1873 Fozvnes* Chem. (ed. xi) 
760 Dinttrobenzetie is produced by warming benzene whb 
a mixture of nitric and sulphuric acids. 189a Pall A! all G. 
17 Oct. f 7/2 Aniline colours which are positively poisonous 
..are picric acid and its salts, .dinitro-cresol, and auranlia. 

2. Diuitro-cellulose, a substance C t lI e (NO a ) 2 
O s , analogous to gun-cotton (triuitro-cellulose), 
produced by the action of a mixture of nitric and 
sulphuric acids on cotton, whereby two of the 
hydrogen atoms in the cellulose C 6 H 10 O 3 are 
replaced by NO a . Also called soluble pyroxylin : 
its solution in ether and alcohol forms Collodion. 

Dink (dink), a. Sc. and north, dial. [Origin^ 
unknown.] Finely dressed, decked out ; trim. 

X508 Dunbar T ua Afariit Went. 377 Him that dressit me 
so dink, la 1550 Freiris 0/ Berwik 55 {Dunbar's Poems 
(1893) 287) Ane fair blylh wyf he had, of ony ane, Bot 
scho wes sumthing dynk ancf dengerous. 1784 Ramsay 
Tea-t. Alisc. (1733) IL 200 As dink as a lady, a 1795 
Burns * Aly Lady's Gown \ My tady's dink, my lady's drest, 
The flower and fancy o p the west. 182 1 Scott Kenilw. xxv. 
The mechanic, in his leather apron, elbowed the dink and 
dainty dame, his city mistress. 189X F. O. M oasis in Aforn. 
Post 25 July 3/5 The pied wagtail, running about so nimbly, 
dink and dainty, over the lawn. 

Hence Dinkly adv. 

1788 R. Gallowav Poems 163 (Jam.) They stand sae dinkly, 
rank and file. 187 1 P. H. Waudell Psalm cxix. 32. 

Dink, v. Sc. [f. Dixk a.] trans. To dress 
finely, Io deck. 

181 1 A Scott Poems 132 (Jam.) In braw leather boots.. 
I dink ine. 1820 Scott Abbot xx, I am now too old to dink 
myself as a gallant to grace the bower of dames. 

Dinmont (di'nmanl). Sc. and north, dial. 
Forms : 5 dymmond, 6 dilmond, dynmonthe, 
9 dlnman, dinment, dimment, dinmond, 
dynmont, 6- dinmont. [Etymology obscure: 
the second syllable looks like 'month' as in 
loivmont twelvemonth, but the first is unexplained.] 
The name given in Scotland, and the Border coun~ 
ties of England, to a wether between the first and 
second shearing. 

1424 Sc. Acts Jas. / (1814) 4 (J a,n ) Item t Gymmer, Dyn- 
mont, or CJaitis, ilk ane to xiid. 1494 Act. Dotn. Cone. 353 
Oam.) Vij»* of gymmeris and dymmondis. 154a Wills <fr 
Inv. N. C. <Surtees 1835) 119, I yeue vnto saynt cuthb'te 
guild a dynmjnthe or efhs th^ price. {549 Compi. Scot. vi. 
66 The laif of ther fat flokkis fotlouit . . gylmyrs and dil- 
mondis. 1584 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 18 Item at Shaudforthe 
a weather, a yowe, a dinmont, and 11 lams. 1791-2 Statist. 
Acc. Bertv. III. 155 (Jam.) When they are 18 months old, 
after the first fleece is taken off. .they are called dimmotts. 
1814 Scott Wav.xi, Killancureit talked . . of top-dressing 
and bottom-dressing, and year-olds, and gimmers, and din. 
monts. 189a Northumbld. Gloss. 236 A Iamb is called a 
hog in autumn, and after tbe first shearing of the new year, 
a dinmont if it be a male sheep, and a gimmer if an ewe. 

Dinna, Sc. for do not : see Do v. 

Dinnage, obs. f. Dunnage, material nsed for 
packing on shipboard. 

Dinned (dind), a. rare. [f. Din v. + -ED 
Assailed or disturbed with din : see Din v. 

1820 Keats l/yperion 11. 128 When other harmonies.. 
Leave the dinn'd air vibrating silverly. 

Dinnel(l, Sc. form of Dindle v. 

Dinner (di-noj), sb. Forms: 3-6 diner, 
dyner, 4-5 dinere, dener, 4 7 dynere, 5 dyn- 
nere, dyneer, 6 denero, dynar, dynnor, dynner 
(Sc. dennar, denner), 6- dinner. [ME. diner, 
a. F. diner (nth c. in Hatz.-Darm.), subst. nse of 
pres. inf. diner to Dine.] 

1. The chief meal of ihe day, eaten originally, 
and still by the majority of people, about ihe 
middle of the day (cf. Ger. J/itlagsesscn s , but now, 
by ihe professional and fashionable classes, usually 
Vol. III. 
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in the evening ; particularly, a formally arranged 
meal of various courses ; a repast given publicly 
in honour of some one, or to celebrate some event. 

1297 R. Glolc. (1724) 558]>ulke to diners detuol were, alas I 
a X300 Cursor A/. 3508 Ill's fader. .Oft he fed wit gode dinere. 
1393 Lasgl./'./YC. v.38Theiwolde don for a dyner.. More 
ban for oure lordes loue. 1432-50 tr. lligden (Rolls) V. 459 
Syttenge with Oswaldusthe Kyuge at dyner wensay 
a X450 Knt. de la Tour <x868) 26 Whos wiff that obeiethe 
worst, lete her husbonde paie for the dener. 1553 Asciiam 
in Lett. Lit. A/en (Camden) 14 Dynnor and supper he had 
me comonlie with him. 1557 W. Towrson in Hakluyt 
Voy. (1589) 116, I had the Captaine of the towne to dinner. 
1563 WinJet Four Scoir Thre Quest, xviii. Wks. 1888 I. 84 
Quny mak je jour # com niunioun afoir dennar, sen our 
Saluiour institutet His haly sacrament efter suppare ? 1581 
J. Bf.ll Pi addon's Ansiv. Osor. 458 As he sate in the house 
of Simon at Dyner. 1606 BaYSKETT Civ. Life 97 After dinner 
a man should sit a while, and after supper walk a mile. 1620 
Vknner Via Recta viii. 173 Our vsuall time for dinner . . is 
about elcuen of the clocke. 17x3 Hfasne Collect. (Oxf. 
Hist. Soc.) III. 372 At eleven Clock this Day, I being then 
at Dinner in Edmund Hall Buttery. 1718 Lady M. W. 
Montagu Let. to Ctess. Alar 10 Mar., She gave me a dinner 
of fifty dishes of meat. X856 Emekson Eng. Traits, Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 50 I n an aristocrat ical country like England, not 
ihe Trial by Jury, but the dinner, is the capita] institution. 

+ b. 7o seek his dinner with duke Humphrey : 
see Dine v. 1 b. 

2. at t rib. and Comb., as dinner-bag, -book, -club, 
-company, -course, -doctrine, -dress, -furniture, 
-giver, -gown, -meal, -napkin, 'plate, 'room, -lea ; 
dinner- giving, -like adjs. ; dinner-hoar, the hour 
at which dinner is taken, the hour or time occupied 
by dinner ; dinner-pair, the pairing of two mem- 
l>ers of parliament of opposite parties during the 
dinner-hour : see Pair; dinner-party, a party of 
guests invited to dinner; the social gathering 
which they compose; dinner-set, a set of plates 
and other ware of the same pattern for the dinner- 
table; dinner-table, the table at which dinner 
is eaten, and round which a party of guests sil ; 
dinner-wagon, a tray with shelves beneath, sup- 
ported by four legs, usually on castors, so as to be 
easily moved, for the service of a dining-room. 

x88«j T. Hardy AfayorCasterbr. i, His hoe on his shoulder, 
and his *dinner-bag suspended from it. x8«J4 W. Water- 
worth Orig. Anglicanism 134 This contradiction of belief 
and practice, of prayer-book and *dinncr-book,has long been 
censured. 1836-48 B. D. Walsh Aris/o/A. t Achamians it. 
vi, Involved by *dinner-clubs and debts, c 143° Lvdg. in 
Turner DoM. Arthit. III. 81 The *dynere coursis eke at 
cuery feste. _ 1649 Milton Eikon : xix. Wks. (1847) 320/1 Far 
holier and wiser men than parasitic preachers ; who, without 
their *dinncr-doclrine, know that neither king, law, civil 
oaths, or religion, was ever established without the parlia- 
ment. 1865 Dickens Alnt. Fr. 1. ii, An innocent piece 
of *d inner-furniture that went upon easy castors. 1864 
Burton Scot Abr. I. iii. 109 The one keeps a "dinner- 
giving house, the other does not. 1891 Truth 10 Dec. 
1240/2 Ecstasies of admiration over a superb *dinner-gown. 
1800 S fir it Pub. Journals (1801) IV. 160 You step to a 
friend's house on business, near his *dinner-hour. 1892 
Pall Mall G. 5 Apr. 3/2 That^ period of the evening— 
from seven io ten — which in parliamentary phrase is called 
the 'dinner hour'. x86x Dickens Gt. Ex/ect. xxii, A 
*dinner-napkin will not go into a tumbler. 1894 Westm. 
Gaz. 24 Apr. 1/3 He frequently secures a *dinner-pair, and 
manages to get away from the House.. at 6.30. 18x5 Jane 
Austen Emma xvi, Out of humour at not being able to 
come, .for forty-eight hours without falling in with a *d inner- 
parly. 1823 in Cobbett Knr. E ides U%&5) I- 344 The "de- 
canters, the glasses, 1 the *dinner-sel 'of crockery-ware. 1813 
Examiner xo May 299/2 A. .greater number of persons than 
assemble at a dinner or a tea-tahle. 185a Mrs. Carlvle 
Lett. IL 162, I am to have a *dinner-tea with them next 
Wednesday. 1895 Catal., "Dinner wagons, three-shelf, 
plain turned pillars, on castors, mahogany, oak or walnut. 

Dinner (di*noj), v. [f. Dinner sbj] 

1. intr. To dine, have dinner: also dinner it. 

1718 [see Dinnering below]. 1786 Uusns Lines on Intcrv. 
w. Ld. Daer i, I dinner'd wi* a Lord. 18x8 Moore Fudge 
Earn. Paris yiii. 20 Where In temples antique you may 
breakfast or dinner it. 

2. trans. To entertain at dinner; to provide 
dinner for. 

1822 BlackuK Afag. XI. 481 Hogg would have been din- 
nered to his death. 1826 Examiner 337/1 Before that worthy 
governor . . left the Cape, he was twice dinnered. 1859 
Chaowick De Foe vi. 310 Harley dinnered himself into the 
Speaker's chair. X885 Grace Stebbing Aggravating] Sch.- 
girlxxx'w, I'M dinner them and I'll supper them, but if they 
want rooms . . they may go elsewhere. 

Hence Dinnering vbl. sb. 

1748 Richaroson Clarissa Wks. 1883 V. 118 To think how 
I had drawn myself in hy my summer-house dinnering. X837 
Q. Rev. 142 Few people are there so bored, as at the grand 
dinnerings of the London season. t 1867 Carlvle Rem in. 
IL X43 Liverpool, with its dinnerings .. was not his ele. 
ment. 

Di'nner-bell. The bell rung to announce 
I dinner; usually, the ordinary bell of the house, 
hotel, ship, etc., rung al a fixed time ; also, a par- 
licnlar bell used for this purpose. 

1682 O. N. £ oilcan's Lutrin iv. 206 For all Agree, no 
Knell Could more concern them than the Dinner-bell 1 
178a Phtl. Trans. LXXII. 376 Close to the chimney ..a 
dinner-bell hung in a common frame, a 1859 L. Hunt 
Robin Hooti iv. v, The horn was then their dinner-bell. 
1879 F. W. Robinson Coward Consc. i. viii, The dinner-belt 
rang for the first lime. 1887 Spectator 26 Feh. 287/2 The 
j dinner-bell would begin to ring at half-past 5. 



DINOSAUR. 

Dinnere tte. [see -kttk.] A little dinner ; 
a dinner on a nnall scale, or for a small party. 

1872 M. Collins Pr. Clarice II. v. 74 He has a luxurious 
bachelor'* first floor in I'iccadilly .. where he sometimes 
gives excellent dinnerettes. 

Dinnerless, a. [-less.] Without dinner; 
fasting 

« 1661 Fullek Worthies, Lomioit(t662) 198 To Dine with 
Duke Humphrey importing to be dinnerlessc. 1708 Brit. 
Apollo No. 29. 3/1 buch as walk'd Dinnerless the Streets, 
r 1820 S. Rogers //WWi839) 201 Screwing a smile into his 
dinnerless face. 1859 1 ennvson /dylls> Enid X083, 1 left 
your mowers dinnerless. 

Dinnerly (di-najli), a. and ailv. [f. Dinner 
sb. + -ly.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to dinner. 
B. adv. In a manner appropriate to dinner. 

1614 Cor ley Wits, Fits, etc. A merry recorder of 

lx>ndon .. met .. in tlx* street, going to dinner to the lord 
maior . . The dinnerly officer was so hasty on his way that 
he refused to heare him. 1836-48 Ii. D. Walsh Aristofh., 
Achamians iv. iv, Did'st hear . . How cookishly, how 
dinnerly He manages his duties? 

Di nner-time. The usual time of dining ; the 
time occupied by, or allowed for, dinner. 

137X in Brilton Cathedrals. York (1819) 80 Swa y l yai 
salt noghte dwell fra yair werk in y* forsayde loge na tyme 
of y* ytr in dyner tyme. 1596 Shaks. Aferch. V. 1. i. 105 
We will ieaue you then till dinner time, a 1627 Middle- 
ton, etc., Changeling (N.), Dinner lime? thou meanst 
twelve u' clock. 17x0 Tatter No. 258 F 2 We were disturbed 
nil Dinner-Time by the Noise of the Children. 1869 TaoL 
lope He knew, etc. vi. (1878) 28 Before dinner-time a recon- 
ciliation had been effected. 

Dinnerward, toward dinner : see -waiid. 

Dinnery (drnaii), a. [f. Dinner sb, + -t1.] 
Characterized by dinner or dinners. 

a 1865 Mrs. Gaskell Curious if True in Gray Woman, 
etc. (1865) 83, I ..disliked the dinnery atmosphere of the 
salle d manger. 1889 Lowell Lett. (1894) IL 363 Phila- 
delphia was very dinnery, of course, with lunches and 
Wister parties thrown in. 

Binnick, local var. of Dunnock, hedge-sparrow. 

Dinning (di-ntij), vbl. sb. [f. Din v. + -inq >.] 
The action of the verb Din ; the making of a din 
or noise of any kind ; + wailing, etc. 

13 . Cursor A f. 18630(0011.) Was adam bidan in his bale, 
Thoru dome into bat dinning dale. 1375 Barbour Bruce 
xi it. X53 Gret dynnyng ther wes of dynlis As wapnys apon 
armor styntis. c 1400 Destr. TroyyM With dynnyng 8c 
dole for dcthe of hor lord. ^1489 Caxton Blauchardyn 
xliii. 162 The stour dynnyng and noyse that their horses 
made. X683 E. Hooker Pre/. Ep. Pordage's A/ystic Dir. 
15 What shul wee sai then, or think of . . Scurrilities, Huff- 
in>js and Diunings? 1814 Cary Dante, Paradise xiv. 111 
The chime Of minstrel music . . a pleasant dinning makes. 
1859 Smiles Self-Help vi. im> After four years dinning of 
his project into the ears of the great. 

Bi'nning, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] Making 
a din, disturbing with din or noise. 

18x3 L. Hunt in Examiner 1 Mar. 129/x The nui<* of 
these dinning fetters. 1832 Tennyson Elednore 13X With 
dinning sound my ears are rife. 

Dinnle, dinn'le, mod. Sc. fif. Dindle j*. 1 and v. 

Dinny (di-ni), a. [f. Din sb. +-Y l.] Resound- 
ing wilb or filled with din. 

1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat.(\%*p) I. 461 Sometimes my ears 
are a little dinny. 

II Din OC eras (doin^-seiars\ [mod.L. (Marsh, 
1872) f. Gr. 5«tx"ds fearful, terrible + tctpa* horn.] 
A genus of extinct ungulated quadrupeds {Dino- 
cerald) of huge size, and having apparently ihree 
pairs of horns. Hence Dino cerate a., related to 
the dinoceras, as a dinocerate animal. 

1872 M arm! A mer. Jrnl. Sc. tf Art Ser. in. IV. 144. 1877 
Lk Conte Elan. Geol. {1879) 506 The brain of the Middle 
Eocene Dinoceras is only about one eighth the sire of a 
living Rhinoceros of equal hulk. x886 A. Winch ell Walks 
Geol. Field 256 The dinoceras was like an elephant in sue. 
It had short legs, and perhaps three pairs of horns, — one on 
the snout, one on the cheeks, and one on the forehead. 

Dinomic (dain^-mik), a. [f. Gr. Zi-, (D1- 2 ) 
twice + vo/A-o's districl + -lc] Belonging or re- 
stricted to two districts or divisions (of the globe). 

1863 lULFOua Bot. § x 151 A natural family, common to all 
the divisions [of the globe] is polynomic .. If restricted to 
two or more divisions, the groups are dinomic, trinomic, etc. 

II Dinomis (doinpunis). [mod.L. (Owen 1 843) 
f. Gr. faix'-os fearful, terrible + fym bird.] A name 
given by Prof. Owen to a genus of recently extinct 
birds of great size, the remains of which have been 
discovered in New Zealand ; the moa of the Maori. 
Hence Dinornl tliio, Binomlthlne adjs., related 
to, or of the nature of, the dinornis. 

X843 Proc. Zool, Soc. 14 Feb. 19 A communication from 
Prof. Owen was read, proposing to substitute the name 
Dinornis for that of Afegalornis, applied to the Great Bird 
of New Zealand in his paper read at the previous meeting 
. . Mr. G. Gray having previously used the term Megalornis 
fur a genus of Birds. 1865 BAaiNG-GouLO Werewolves 
6 Like the dodo or the dinornis, the were wolf may have 
become extinct in our age. 1875 A. Newton w Encycl. 
Brit. III. 729/2 The fragmentary cranium of a large Bird, 
combining Dinomilhic and Stnithious characters. 189 1 
Athenxum 14 Nov. 651/2 An extinct dioornithine bird from 
New Zealand. 

Dinosanr, deino- (dorn&^i). Also in Lat. 
form dinosauTua, deino-. [mod.L. dinosaurus 
fOwen 1841), f. Gr. 5<t»'-ys fearful, terrible + aavp- 

48* 



DINOSATJRIAN. 

os (=cavpa) lizard.] A member of an extinct race 
of Mesozoic Saurian reptiles (group Dinosauria, 
typical genus Dinosaurus), some of which were of 
gigantic size ; the remains point to an organism 
resembling in some respects that of birds, in others 
that of mammals. 

1841 Owen in Rtp. Brit. Assoc. 104 A remarkable ap- 
proach in the present gigantic Dinosaur to the crocodilian 
structure. 1873 Dawson Earth % Man viii. 202 We have 
thus brought before us the Dinosaurs— the terrible Saurians 
—of the Mesozoic age. 1885 C A. Buckmasteb Brit, 
Aim. Cotnp. 193 The group of fossil reptiles known as 
Dinosaurs has long been remarkable for certain curious 
resemblances to birds which it presents. 

Dinosau-rian, a., sb. [f. as prec. + -ian.] 

A. adj. Of the nature of, or related to, a dino- 
saur ; belonging to the group Dinosaur ia. 

1873 [see Dicynodontian]. 1880 Libr. Univ. Kn&iul.Vll. 
216 The number of dinosaurian reptiles was very large. 
1881 G. Macdonald Mary Marston \ I. Hi. s 2 . The old- 
fashioned horror would inevitably raise its deinosaurian 
head afresh above the slime of his consciousness. 

B. sb. A member of the Dinosauria, a Dino- 
saur. 

1841 Owen in Rep. Brit. Assoc. 10a Dinosaurians. .A dis- 
tinct tribe or sub-order of Saurian Reptiles, for which I woutd 
propose the name of Dinosauria. 1859 Darwih Orig. Spec. 
xi. (1878) 295 The Mastodon and the more ancient Dino- 
saurians having become extinct. 1881 Lubbock in Nature 
No. 618. 403 It seems to be now generally admitted that 
birds have come down to us through the Dinosaurians. 

Dinothere, deino- (dai-n^bTej). [f. mod.L. 
dinothe-rium (1829, Kaup, in Oken's lsis XXII. 
402), f. Gr. fciv-6s fearful, terrible + 6t)ptov wild 
beast. Also used in the Lat. form.] A member of 
a genus of extinct proboscidean quadrupeds of great 
size, whose remains have been discovered in the 
miocene formations of Europe and Asia. 

1835 Kir by Hab. <$• Inst. Anim. II. xxiv. 497 One of the 
most remarkable animals of this Sub-order . . on account of 
its enormous tusks, is named Deinotherium. 1847 Ansteo 
Anc. World xv. 353 A pachydermatous species .. showing 
many curious points of resemblance to the Dinothere. 1880 
Dawkins Early Man 143 The deinotheres and mastodons 
. . were either dragged in by the carnivores, or swept in 
by the flow of water. 

Hence Dinotherian a. 

1839-47 Toud Cyct. A nat. III. 867/2 Those Mastodons . . 
manifest the Dinotherian character. 

IMnoxide, erron. f. (after binoxide) for Dioxide. 
1854 J> Scoffern in Orr's Circ. Sc. Chem. 495 Black 
Oxide (Suboxide or Dinoxide) of Mercury. 

tDrnrie. Sc. Obs. [f. Din sb. + -ry.] = Din. 

1563-7 Buchanan Reform. St. Andros Wks. (1892) 15 
Disputing without dinrie or pertinacite in contention. 

Dinsome (drnsym), a. Sc. [f. Din sb. + -some.] 
Full of din ; noisy. 

1724 Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. (1733) I. 66 O Katy wiltu gang 
wi' me And leave this dinsome town awhile, a 1774 Fer- 
gusson King's Birthd. Poems (1845) 2 The hills . . would 
echo to thy dinsome rout. 1786 Burns Scotch Drink xi, Till 
block an' studdie ring an' reel Wi' dinsome clamour. 1876 
Blackie Songs Relig. <$• Life 112 The stir Of dinsome life. 
Dint (dint), sb. Forms: 1 dynt, 2-4 dunt 
(»), 4-6 dynt(e, 6 dinte, 3- dint. [OE. 
dynt, cogn. with ON. dynlr y dyttr in same sense ; 
cf. Sw. dial. dunt. Not recorded in the other Tent, 
langs. See also Dent sb. 1 and Dunt. Sense 3 is 
manifestly influenced by indent and its family.] 

+ 1. A stroke or blow; csp. one given with a 
weapon in fighting, etc.; =Dent sb.i 1. Obs. or 
blending with 3. 

C897 K. jElfreo Gregory' s Past. xlv. 338 Ac ondrseden 
him 5one -dynt swae neah s 3a be noht to gode ne do5. c 950 
Lindisf. Gosp. John xviii. 22 An . . Sara Se^na salde dynt 
mi8 honde uutearde Sa:m hselende. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 
153 J>e duntes bo5 uuel to kepen. c 1200 Orm. 4290 purrh 
Adamess gilltes dinnt Wass all mannkinn burrhwundedd. 
a x 225 A iter. R. 60 Sweordes dunt is adunriht . . vor sweord 
. . 3110 deaSes dunt. a 1300 Cursor M. 20990 Hefdid he 
was wit dint o suord. C1320 Cast. Love 1161 Such beo be 
duntes of batayle. £1475 RanJ Coiljear 514, I sail dyntis 
deill, quhill ane of vs be deid. 1555 Abp. Parker Ps. lxxxix, 
Thou hast whole stynt hys weapons dynt. 1697 Dryden 
Virg. Georg. in. 576 With dint of Sword, or pointed Spears. 
1791 Cowper Itiad xvii. 676 From the dint Shield me of 
dart and spear. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. 1. i. (1848) 16 
The*dints and bruises of outward battle. 

b. The stroke of thunder ; = Dent sb.* 1 b. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylusv. 1505 HowCappaneus be proude 
with fonder dynt was slayn. c 1386 — Wife's Prol. 276 
With wilcfe thonder dynt and firy leuene Moote thy welked 
nekke be to-broke. 1600 Fairfax Tasso xi. xxxi. 201 Like 
thunders dint or lightnings new. x8o8 Scott Marmion 1. 
xxiii, The Mount, where Israel heard the law "Mid thunder- 
dint, and flashing levin. 

2. The dealing of blows ; hence, force of attack, 
assault, or impact {fit. and Jig.) ; violence, force, 
attack, impression. Now rare exc. as in c. 

^1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 70 If he wild it wynnc 
with dynt, als duke hardie. 1513 Douglas /Emit 11. x. 63 
The auld waiklie but force or dynt A dart did cast. 1330 
Lyndesay Test. Papyngo 355 Quho clymith moist heych 
moist dynt hes of the wedder. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. 
Nov. 104 Such pleasaunce nowdisplast by dolors dint. 1601 
Shaks. Jztl. C. 111. ii. 198, I perceiue, you feele The dint 
of pitty. 1687 Dryden Hind $ P. m. 200 But dint of 
argument is out of place. 1748 J. Mason Elocut. 7 Me- 
chanicat Minds . . affected with mere Dint of Sound and 
Noise. 1770 Goldsm. Misc. Wks. (1837) III. 420 He had 
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gone as far . . as the mere dint of parts and application 
could go. 1845 R. W. Hamilton Pop. Educ. vi. 126 (ed. 2) 
Their soul gathered nil dint and courage. 

t b. phr. By dint of sword : by attack with 
weapons of war ; by force of arms. Obs. 

Ranging from the literal sense as in 1, to the vague use in o. 

a 1330 Roland 4 V. 10 Alle the londes that were in Spayne, 
dint Of swerd wan Charlmain. c 1440 Gesta Rom. 
xvii. 330 (Add. MS.) The sones .. goten mekell 1 good bv 
dynte of swerd. 1577-87 Holinsheo Chron. 111. 1178/1 
With the dint of sword The hand of bondage brast. 1602 
Dekker Satiromastix Wks. 1873 I. 242 You have put all 
Poetrie to the dint of sword. 1663 Butler Hud. 1. 11. 248 
He . . by his Skill No less than Dint of Sword, cou'd kill. 
1728 Morgan Algiers II. iv. 262 Even now they [Turks] 
maintain what they have by mere Dint of Sabre. 

c. Hence By {the) dint of-, by force of ; by means 
of (with implication of vigour or persistence in the 
aprjlication of the means). (The current idiom.) 

[1597 see Dent sb. 1 3.I 

1664 Butler Hud. 11. m. 291 Chace evil spirits away by 
dint Of Cickle, Horse-shoe, Hollow-flint. 1685 Cotton tr. 
Montaigne (1877) I. 36 Subdued by . • dint of valour. 171a 
Addison Sped. No. 411 r 7 Pleasures of the Fancy, .which 
are worked out by Dint of Thinking. 1764 Goldsm. Hist. 
Eng. (1772) II. 102 Tallard. .had risen by the dint of merit 
alone. 1771 Smollett Humph. CI. (1815) 159. ?y, dint 0 0 i 
cross-examination, I found he was not at all satisfied. 1826 
Scott Jml. 25 Dec, By dint of abstinence . . I passed a 
better night. 1871 L.Stephen Playgr. Europe ii. (1894) 
65 Schiller endeavours to give the local colour . . by dint of 
inserting little bitsof guide-book information. 1878 Browning 
La Saisiaz 29 We. .Earned, by dint of failure, triumph. 

t d. Under, within (etc.) the dint of: exposed 
to, or within the reach or range of assault of. Cf. 
Dent sb. 1 2 h. Obs. 

1577-87 Holinshed Chron. II. 23/2 Sparing none that 
came under their dint. 1627-77 Feltham Resolves iu Ivi. 
275 He that comes within the dint on't [noysom breathl 
dies. 1640 A. Harsnet God's Summ. 383 We shall be out 
of the Dint of many a Tentation. a 1734 North Exam. 
1. iii. § 71 (1740) 175 Standing in the Dint of an Air, that 
was . . sure to blast him. 

3. A mark or impression made by a hlow or hy 
pressure, in a hard or plastic surface ; an indenta- 
tion ; =Dent sb. 1 4. (Also fig.) 

1590 Spenser F. Q. i. i. 1 Ycladd in mightie armes and 
silver shielde, Wherein old dints of deepe woundes did 
remaine. 16x2 Bkinslev Lud. Lit. 47 The very little ones 
..may make some secret markes..with some little dint 
with their naile. 1657 Austen Emit Trees 1. 46 Make the 
cut smooth and even . . without dints or ridges. 1700 
Dryden Fables, Pygmalion 32 Afraid His hands had made 
a dint. 1818 Hyron Mazeppa 17 Nor dint of hoof, nor 
print of foot, Lay in the wild luxuriant soil. 1847 S. W11.- 
herforce in Life «$• Lett. I. 402 The single opportunity of 
making . .a dint in n character. 1856 Mrs. Browning A ur. 
Leigh 11. 927 Beside her bed Whose pillow had no dint. 

Dint (dint), v. [ME. dynt-, diint-, dint-en, f. 
Dint sb. Not recorded in OE. ; cf. Icel. dynta to 
dent, Sw. dial, dunta to strike, shake ; and see also 
Dent v. and Dunt.] 

f 1. trans. To strike, beat, knock. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 4302 (Cott.) To bi dint of his mangonele. 
c 1300 Havelok 2448 He [pi.], .dunten him, so man doth here, 
And keste him on n scabbed mere, a 1400 Leg. Rood(i&7 1)1 3$ 
Wip sharpe nayles duuted and driue. 1596 Spenskr /•*. <?. 
vi. x. 31 His wounds worker, that with lovely dart Dinting 
his brest had bred his restlesse paine. a 1649 Drumm. of 
Hawth. Poems Wks. (1711) 50/2 Ye, who with gawdy wings 
and bodies light Do dint the air. 
X b. intr. or absol. Obs. 

c 1460 TowneLy Myst. (Surtees) 234 In alle this warld . . 
Is none so doughty as I, the best, Doughtely dyntand on 
mule and on stede. 

+ 2. intr. To make a dint or impression in some- 
thing ; = Dent v. 4. Obs. rare. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. DeP. R. xvn. Ixxiv. (1495) 648 Yf the 
fynger dynteth in therto and finde it neshe. 1590 Spekser 
F. Q. I. viii. 8 The ydle stroke.. So deepely dinted in the 
driven clay, That three yardes deepe a furrow up did throw. 

3. trans. To mark or impress with dints; to make 
a dint or dints in. 

1597 Bp. Hail Sat. 1. ix, Let your floor with horned 
satyrs hoofs Be dinted and defiled every morn. 1639 
Fuller Holy War iv. i. (1647) 167 This Emperour's heart 
was. .furrowed, dinted, and hollowed at last. x8xa Bvron 
Ch. Har. I. xlix, Wide scattered hoof-marks dint the 
wounded ground. 1851 Longf. Gold. Leg. 111. (Street in 
Strasburg), He dints With his impatient hoofs the flints, 
b. To impress or drive in with force. 

1631 T. Powell Tom All Trades 142 The scars which 
my unthriftines hath dinted upon their fortunes. 1826 J. 
Wilson Noct. Ambr. Wks. 1855 1. 232 ' Dinna dint the pint 
o' your crutch into my instep, Mr. North/ 1855 Tennvson 
Aland 1. ii, A body was found.. Mangled, and flatten 'd, and 
crush'd, and dinted into the ground. 

f4. To take the sharp edge off; to reduce the 
acrimony of (corrosive liquids). Obs. 

1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 27 Those corrosive fret- 
ting, pontick, and acid juyces..are 1 say dinted, softned 
and sweetned. Ibid. 101 The waters of the spaw may . . 
help to dint the acrimony. 

Hence Di/nted, Di'ntmg adjs. 
1566 Drant Horace' Sat. viii. E v b, When he with dynt- 
vng axe is hewed rounde aboute. 1579 Poor Knt.'s Paltace, 

No feare of dinting death. 1596 Spenser F. Q. (J.), They 
do impress Deep dinted furrows in the hatter'd mails. 1697 

Dryoen &neid (J.), Deep dinted wrinkles on her cheeks 

she draws. 1808 Scott Marm. vi. xxviii, With' dinted 

shield, and helmet beat, a 1881 Rossetti Rose Mary iii. 

142 On either hand There hung a dinted helm and brand. 
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Dintless (di-ntles), a. [f. Dint sb. + -less.] 
Without a dint or dints. 

1. Not producing a dint or impression. 

1558 Phaer ACtieid 11. E iij, On his targat side it hit, 
where dyntlesse down it hyng. 1647 Trapp Comm. \ Thess. 
iii. 4 Darts fore-seen are dintlesse. 1847 Blackie in Blackiv. 
Mag. LXII. 238 Dintless the missile hail is pour'd. 

2. That has, or receives, no dint. 

i860 Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. vi. x. § 24. 102 Veiling with 
hushed softness its dintless rocks. 

3. dial. See quot., and cf. Dint sb. 2. 
1878 Cnmbld. Gloss., Dintless, lacking in energy. 

t Dintrmerate, v. Obs. rare—°. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. dinwnerare to count over one by one, reckon 
up, f. di', dis- apart, separately + numerdre to 
number.] trans. To number one by one. 

1721 Bailey, Dinumerate, to Account or Number. 

i* Dinirmerately, adv. Obs. rare. [f. 
numerate^ ad. L. dinnmcrat-tts reckoned up, enu- 
merated (see prec.) + -iy 2.] By separate enumera- 
tion ; one by one. 

1668 H. More Div. Dial. 11. v, I had not dinumerately 
and articulately mustered up.. the particular Arguments. 

Dinumera'tion. [ad. L. dinumeration-em, 
n. of action from dinwnerare : see Dinumerate.] 

1. ' The act of numbering out one by one ' (Ash). 
1626 Cockeram, Dinumeration, numbring or reckoning. 

1721 in Bailev. ^ 1755 Johnson, Dinumeration, the act of 
numbering out singly. 

2. Rhet. Enumeration; = Aparithmesis. 

|| Din us (doi-n^s). Path. [mod.L., a. Gr. &Vos 
whirling, vertigo.] Dizziness, giddiness, vertigo. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Dinus . . a giddiness or swim- 
ming of tbe Head, a Disease otherwise call'd Vertigo, 1775 
in Ash. In mod. Diets. 

Diobtly (daiJu-beli). [ad. Gr. 5tcwjSeAia an 
allowance of two obols, f. Si- twice + o/3oA-(5y obol.] 
An allowance of two obols to each citizen during 
the Athenian festivals. 

1849 Grote Greece 11. Ixii. V. (1862) 421 The disbursement of 
the Diobely . . on occasion of various religious festivals. 
r8s« Ibid. 11. lxxv. IX. 526 A portion of tbe money . .was em- 
.ployed in tbe distribution of two oboli per head, called the 
diobely, to nil present citizens. • 

Diobol (dai] d"'bp\). Nttmism. [ad. Gr. 5tckj3oX- 
ov, f. 5i- (Di- 5 *) twice + <5£oa-<5s Obol.] A silver 
coin of ancient Greece equal to two obols. 

1887 B. V. Head Hist. Numorum 36 The well-known 
type of the Tarentine diobol, Herakles strangling the lion, 
recurs on diobols of Arpi, Caelia, Rubi, and Teate. Ibid., 
The currency of Apulia . . consisted . . of silver diobols and 
d idrachms of Tarentum. 

Dioxesal, ci. rare. [f. Diocese + -al.] Of 
or relating to a diocese. 

1880 Libr. Univ. Knoiul. II. 281 His diocesat functions 
being afterwards extended over New Hampshire. 

Diocesan (dai^'s/san), a. and sb. Also 5-6 
dyocesan(e, 6diocesain,dyocysen, 7diocesane, 
dicecesan. [Formerly dyocysen, dioccsain y a. F. 
diocesain (15th c), f. diocise, diocese : see -an 1, 
and cf. med.L. dicecesdnus (131 1 in Du Cange) ; 
the regular L. f. dicccesis (Diocese) would be 
diacesianus : cf. OF. dyocesiien (1332 in Godef. 
Suppl.), and see Diocesian.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to a diocese. 
1450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 71 Wythout lycense of the 

bysshope dyocesan. 1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 54 
That office of a diocesan Lord Bishop . . unprofitable and 
unlawfull. 1640 Bp. Hall Episc. Ep. Ded., Either the 
publike, or my own Dicecesan Occasions. 1712 Prideaux 
Direct. Ch.-Wardcns (ed. 4) 104 Their Business was to 
attend Diocesan Synods. 1859 Jephson & Reeve Brittany 
279 The old diocesan town of Dol. 1894 A thenxum 5. May 
572/2 The first bishops of Ireland were not diocesan. , Their 
authority seems to have been concurrent, and only limited 
by the ocean. 

B. sb. 1. He who is in charge of an ecclesias- 
tical diocese ; the bishop of a diocese. 

^1440 Jacob's Well (E. E. T. S.) 61 Whanne a man . . is 
bodyn com horn to his dyocesan, or to his ordynarye, to 
takyn his pennuns of hym. 1493 Festivall (W. de \V. 15 15) 
194 Also ye shnll prove for the bysshop of .N. our dyo- 
cysen. 1552 Bk. Com. Prayer Ordering Deacons. He may 
be admitted hy his Diocesan to the ordrc of Priesthode. 
1689 in Somers Tracts II .278 Whether they are more obliged 
to their Metropolitan than to their Diocesan. 1765 T. 
Hutchinson Hist. Mass. 1. iv. 418 They would be no 
longer subject to any diocesan in England. 1881 W. R. W. 
Stephens .9. Sax. Diocese, Langton belonged to that class 
of prelates who were statesmen rather than diocesans. 

2. One of the clergy or people of a diocese. 

1502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) iv. vii. 187 These 
bysshoppes, or theyr diocesains, these curates. 1532 More 
Confut. Tindale Wks. 398/2 As the. .godfather blesseth y» 
chyld . . or the bishop his dyocesane. 1555 Wat«eman 
Fardle Facions 11. xii. 283 These [Bishopes] mighte not 
then gouerne their ClergL, and other their Diocesans, at 
their owne pleasure. 1728 Morgan Algiers II. v. 317 
Titular Prelates .. very unlikely ever to visit their Diocesans 
in partibus Infidelium. 1821 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Valentine's 
day, Faithful lovers, .content to rank themselves bumble 
diocesans of old Bhbop Valentine. 1839 Lowell Lett. 
(1894) 1. 50 Latimer.. said. -tbat tbe devil was the faithful- 
lest of bishops. .His diocesans, too, are no whit less 2ealous. 

Hence Dio-cesanist, an advocate of a diocesan 
system. 

1887 Ch. Q. Rev. XXIII. 347 The desire of the Diocesamst 
leaders, .to introduce, .certain usages. 
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Diocese (doivfecs, -s/s). Forms ; a. 4-6 dio-, 
dyocise, -cyso, 5-6" -cis, fdiecise, dyoays), 6 Sc. 
diosiso. 0. 5-7 diocesse, 6-7 dioces, 6-9 dio- 
cess, (5 diosses, 6 dioses, dyoces, dy esses . 7. 
6- diocoso 6 diceceso). 5. (Sc.) 5-6 dyocye, -cio, 
6 diocye, dy-, diosio, dioeaio, 6- diocJe. «. 5-6 
dio-, dyooesy, -sio, 6 dioccesie. [ME. diocise, 
etc., a. QY. diocise f diozcise % 13th c. In Hatz.-Darm.), 
ad. med.L. diocesis, for L. diarist's a governors 
jurisdiction, a district, in later eccl. L. a bishop's 
jurisdiction, a diocese, a. Gr. Jio/^cis, orig. ' house- 
keeping hence 'management, administration, 
government, the province of a (Roman) gover- 
nor', and in Byz. Gr. 'a bishop's jurisdiction, 
a diocese \ f. tiiou<{-(tv to keep house, to manage, 
administer, govcro, f. oV, Sm- through, thoroughly 
+ altct-uv to inhabit, occupy, manage. Under 
Latin influence at the Renascence, the form became 
in Vr. and Eng. dioccs\ whence, for phonetic 
reasons, in Fr. diocise, in Kng. diocesse, diocess. 
Dioctss was the classical English type from the 
16th to the end of the iRth c. ; it was the only 
form recognized by Dr. Johnson and the other 
1 8th c. lexicographers, and was retained by some 
(notably by the Times newspaper) in the 19th c., 
in which, however, diocese (as in Fr.) has become 
the established spelling. In Scotch, diocis(e t lost 
the terminal s in the singular, and was reduced to 
diocie, diocy. The Gr.-L. word was also indepen- 
dently adapted as dio'cesy, iex cf. paralysis, F. 
paralysie, palsy. (Cf. Br. dioccsa, diocezt, Sp. 
diocesis, Pg. diocese, It. dio'cesi, -cese.)] 
t 1. Administration, dominion, rule. Sc. Obs. 
1596 Dalbvmple tr. Leslie 1 * Hist. Scot, x. 372 Barounis 
and Nobles of the Lenox, and diosie of Ramfrwe [ditioue 
Ramfroa\ ibid. x. 117 Monte men of weir cum be sey 
esilie. .and subiected (he toune lychtlie to thair authorietie 
and diosie, na man resisteng. 

2. A district or division of a country under 
a governor ; a province ; csp. one of the provinces 
into which the Roman empire was divided after 
Diocletian and Constantine. Obs. exc. Ilisl. 

1494 Fa avAN Ckron. vn. 5x8 The Kyne of England*, to 
haue ; .the cytie of Lymoges, y* cytie of Caours, w* all the 
dyocis of y* sayd cyties belongynge. 1525 Ld. Bernf.rs 
Front. II. clxxxiv. [clxxx ] 556 To enioy styll peasably all 
that cuer they were as then in possessyon of in Acquytayne, 
and nyne dyoces to be quite delyuered. 1601 Holland 
Pliny I. 98 The dioccsse Arsinoctis, in the Lybian coast. 
1671 L. Addison W. Barbary ii. (T.), Wild boars are no 
rarity in this diocess, which the Moors hunt and kill in 
a manly pastime. 1741 Middleton Cicero I. vt. 551 Cilicia 
. .this Province included also Pisidia, Paraphilia, and three 
Dioceses, as they were called, or Districts of Asia. 1781 
GtaaoN Decl. <fr F. 1 1. 36 The civil government of the empire 
was distributed into thirteen great dioceses, each of which 
equalled the just measure of a powerful kingdom. 

3. Eccl. The sphere of jurisdiction of a bishop ; 
the district under the pastoral care of a bishop. 
(The earlier and ordinary sense in English.) 

a. £1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 5773 To a dyocise 
langed a cite, & ordened paroschens for to be. C1380 
WvcLtr Wks. (1880) 85 3if prestis wolen seie here masse & 
techen be gospel in a bischopts diocise. C1386* Chaucer 
Prol. 664 In daunger hadde he at his owene gise The 
yonge girles of the diocise. 1483 Cat A. Angl. 100/a A 
diocis, diocesis. <*i535 More Wks. 931 (R.) He walked 
about as an apostle of the Deuill . . & had in euery dtocyse 
a dyuerse name. 1538 Starkev England 1. iv. 1J7 Wyth- 
oct examynatyon or sentence gyuen in the Dyosys. 1506 
Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. x. 440 Sum of tne 
Clergie. .war callit. .of the maist notable, Johone Leslie . . 
(first estemet Juge of the diosise, primal als of the same. 

ft. 1494 Fabvan Chron. vt. ccvi. 318 In the dtocesse of Mag. 
burgh, tbitl. vu. cexxi. 244 Y* the farther brynke of 
Hmnber shuld be the begynnynge of his diosses. 1548 
Latimer P toughers (Arb.) 30 The Deuyl. .U tbe moste dyli- 
gent preacher of al other, he is neuer out of his dioces. 
IS54 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 93 Alle the parich 
churches of tbe dioses of London, a 1600 Hooker Eccl. 
Pol. vn. viii. § 3 The local compass of his authority we 
term a diocess. 1641 M ilton Reform, t. (1851) 3a For one 
Bishop now in a Dioces we should then have a Pope in 
every Parish. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud Ep. vr. f. a 7 o 
Austin forbad that [/. e. the translation] of Jerom to be used 
in his Diocessc. 1761 Hume Hist. Eng. IT. xxviii. 135 Fox, 
bishop of Winchester, .withdrew himself wholly to the care 
of hifv diocess. 178J Priestlev Corrupt* Chr. I. iv. 384 
Serenus ordered . . that they should be removed from, his 
diocess. 1867 Times 26 Nov., (Leading AiL) A bishop 
must needs have great influence in his diocess. 1868 R. 
Arthur Arnold tn Times 8 Jan., There would be no 
sufficient pica for the maintenance of a bishop in that 
diocess. 

"V* '5*8 More Dyalo$ue t. Wks. 120/i Any bishop.. within 
his diocese. 1546 Lanclev Pol. Vcrg. De Invent, iv. vi. 
89 b, Parishes to Curates and Dioceses to Byshoppes. 1614 
Selden Titles Hon. 301 Vnder the Diocese of Chichester. 
, 7 6 5-9 Blackstone Comm. (1793) 477 An arch-deacon hath 
an ecclesiastical jurisdiction, immediately subordinate to 
the bishop, throughout the whole of his diocese, or in some 
particular part of it. 1849 Macaulav Hist. Eng. I. 283 
Reports were laid before him from all the dioceses of the 
realm. 1856 Froudr Hist. Eng. I. iv. 34^1 The bishops 
had settled . . tbat each diocese should make its own arrange- 
ments. 

i. C1470 Henry Wallace 1. 173 Gla>kow thai gaif..To 
dyocye in Duram to commend. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 
HI. 34 Of Ebcrak all in the dyocie. 155a Abp. Hamilton 
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Catech. <i 884) 3 Within our awin Diocye. 1596 Dalkvmple 
tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. x. 266 That tyme in the dicesie of 
S. Androis was done na kynde of diuine seruice. 1637-50 
Row Hist. Kirk % Three Presbyteries .. to make up a Pro- 
vincial! Synode and a Diocie, and everie Provinciail Synod 
shall appoynt the place of the nixt Synod within that same 
Diocie. Sc. Prcrv. Ramsay Remin. (1870) v. 146 The deil's 
a busy bishop in his ain diocie. 

f . c 14*5 Wyntoun Croti. vli. ix. 54a In all be kyrkis halyly 
Of Abbyrdenys Dyocesy. 156a WinJet Last Blast Trompet 
Wks. 1888 1. 43 In euery diocesie and parochin. 1580 Wills 
tr Inv. N. C. (Surtces 1835) 428 Wythin the diococsie of 
Durham, 
b. trans/, and./fe: 

«6x6 S. Ward Coa/e/r. Altar (1627) 14 True zeale loues 
to keepe home, studieth to bee quiet in other mens Dioces. 
^1631 Donnk Poems (1650) 95 Hatle Bishop Vnlentine, 
whose day this is, All the Aire is thy Diocis. a 1635 Cor. 
bet Poems (1807) 18 Their plays had . . A perfect diocess of 
actors Upon the sLige.^ 1644 Milton Divorce (ed. a) 11. 
xxi. 75 The causes . . reside so deeply in the . . affections of 
nature, as is not within the diocese of I^iw lo tamper with. 
18a* Lams Elia Ser. 1. Artif. Com. Last Cent., I am glad 
for a season to take an airing beyond the diocese of the 
strict conscience. 1891 Morlev in Daily Ncivs 10 Dec. 
3/2 To go about, as > my friend does, through the whote of 
what I may call his diocese of those northern counties, 
and breathe out Liberalism. x 

Hence Di oceseless a. t without a diocese ; f Dio- 
ccsener, one who belongs to a diocese ; « Diocesan 
sb. 2 ; Dioce siarch, the nilcr of a diocese ; 
t Di ocesser = Diocesan sb. 1. 

1885 R. W. Dixon Hist. Ch. Enr. III. 175 A diocescless 
bi>hop. a 1626 Bacon Case 0/ Post nati Wks. (Ellis & 
Spedding) VI t. 657 They say this unity in the bishop or 
the rector doth not create any privity between the parish- 
ioners or dioceseners, more than if there were several bishops, 
or several parsons. 1805 W. Taylor in Afonthly Mag. 
XX. 512 Diocesan properly means 'belonging to the dio- 
cese In English this word » applied oddly to the diocesi- 
arch, or chief of the diocese. 1606 Warner Alb. Fug-, xiv. 
xci. 370 More than be Conuocations now Diocessers were 
stout. 

t Dioce sian, a. and sb. Obs. [f. L. type 
diceccsian-us, f. diacesis, in OF. dyocesiien : see 
Diocesan, which is a less regular formation.]^ 
Diocesan a. and sb. 

1686 J. Sergeant Hist. Monast. Conventions 49 If the 
Diocesian refuse to give Ordination. 1715 M. Davies 
A then. Brit. I. 131 The Clergy, .of his Diocesian City. 

Diocess, -cise. earlier forms of Diocese. 

t Di-OCtahe dral, a. Crystal. Obs. [Di- 2 j + 
Octahedral.] Bounded by twice eight planes ; 
i.e. having the form of an octahedral prism with 
tetrahedral summits. 

1805-17 R. Jameson Char. Min. (ed. 3) 304 Di-octahedral 
topaz. 

Diode (daiwl), a. Eleclr. Tclegr. [mod.f. 
Gr. (Di- twice, doubly + <*5os way.] lit. Of 
two ways : applied by Mr. Preece to a mode of 
working, which converts a single telegraphic wire 
into two ways or ducts for signalling messages, 
without reference to direction ; one application of 
the multiplex system of working. 

1886 W. H. Preece in Jrnl. Soc. Teleg-. Engineers XV. 
331 A mode [of working! by which two messages are 
practically sent at the same time will be diode working. 

II Diodon (daitfdpn). Z00L [mod.L,, f. Gr. type 
*biClov doubly-toothed (sc. Orjpiov animal), f. 
(Di- 2 ) twice + (JSous, Ibovr- (in neuter adjs. -o8op) 
tooth.] A genus of globe-fishes, having the jaws 
tipped with enamel, forming a tooth-like tubercle 
in the centre of the beak above and below. 

The name has also been improperly given to a genus of 
South American falcons, and to the cetacean genus 
Ziphius. 

J776 Pennant Zool. III. 129 Oblong Diodon. .Sun-fishfrom 
Mount's Bay. Ibid. \yt Short Diodon. .Sun-fish from Loo. 
ibid. 13a Globe Diodon. This species is common to Kurope 
and South Carolina. 1840 F. D. Bennett Whaling Voy. 
1 1. 364 The Round Diodon, or Toad-fish. 1854 Owen in 
Circ. Sc. t Organ. Nat. II. 95/3 The . . grinding tubercle of 
the diodon. 

Drodont, a. and sb. [See prec] adj. Having 
two teeth : spec, of or pertaining to the Dio- 
doniidx or family of fishes of which Diodon is 
the typical genus ; sb. a fish of this family. So 
Diodo'ntoid a. and sb. 

In modern Diets. 

II Dicecia (dai^'jta). Bot. [mod.L. (Linnaeus 
1 735)i a » t» r - type *8*«*fo, abstr. sb. from *J/oi/foy 
having two houses, f. 81-, (Di- 2 ) twice + o7*os house. 
Cf. Mono-xia.] The twenty-second class in the 
Sexual System of Linnxus, comprising plants which 
have male (stamintferous^and female (pistilliferons) 
flowers on separate individuals. 

i7<3 Chambers Cycl. Suflft., Dioecia, in Botany, a class 
of plant* which have the male and female parts . . in different 
flowers, and . . on different plants of the same species. 
Among the plants of this class are the willow, mistletoe, 
hemp, spinach. 1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. ix. 96, 

Hence Dice clan a. =* D102CIOUS. 

1828 Wesster, Diecitin. 

Dicecio- (d3i|i"*Ji0), comb. f. Di<ECiocs,=dice- 
ciously ; as diaxiodimorphottSy diccciopolygamous* 

1883 Syd. Soc. Lex.^ Dia>ciopolygamons..^ term applied 
to those plants of which some individuals bear unisexual 
and some bisexual flowers. 
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Dioecious (doi,r;fWV a. [f. Dio-cia + -ors.] 

1. Bot. Of plants: Having the unisexual male 
and female flowers on separate plants. 

1748-5* Sir J. Hill Nat. Hist. % plants 391 (Jodr.) The 
rhamnus with termlnatory >pikcs and quadrified diocciou* 
flowers. 1789 G. Wmitk Selborne (1853) 303 Hops are 
dioecious plants. 1877 Darwin Forms 0/ Ft. In trod. 3 
A species tending to become dioecious with the stamens 
reduced in some individuals and with the pistils in others. 

2. Zool. Having the two sexes in separate indivt- 
duals ; sexually distinct. 

1816 Kirbv & Sr. Entomol. (1838) IV. xlvii. 304 Certain 
intestinal worms in which the sexes are dioecious. 1880 
Gunthfr Fishes 157 Al! fishes are dioecious, or of distinct 
sex. 188a A. Macfaxlanr Consanguinity 8 Sex in Man 
is dioecious. 

Hence Dioo cioualy adv., in a dioecious manner ; 
Dico ciousncBB, dioecious state or condition. 

1859. Darwin Orig. Spec. Iv. (1873) 74 Some . . species of 
holly in North America, are, according to Asa Gray, .more 
or less dioeciously polygamous. 1874 F. A. Kitchener 
IVrtr'i Bot. vii. »i8 This idea of benefit to the plant in 
diceciousness. 1877 Darwin Forms of Ft. vii. 379 Other- 
wise every step towards diccciousncss would lead towards 
sterility. 

Dicecism (dMirsiz'm)* [ad. mod.L. diacismtts, 
Gcr. dibcismtts (Sachs), f. Gr. *titot/c-os (in L. form 
diarus : sec Dnecia) -f -ISM.] Dioecious condition. 

1875 Kennett& Dyer Sachs' Bot. 807 This distribution 
of the sexes, which is generally termed Dicecism, occurs in 
all classes and orders of the vegetable kingdom. 

Diogenes (daiif'd.^eniz). The name of a cele- 
brated Greek Cynic philosopher, who according to 
tradition showed his contempt for the amenities of 
life by living in a tub: see Cynic Hence Dio - - 
genes-crab, a species of West Indian hermit crab, 
which chooses an empty shell for its residence. 
Dio genes-cup, the cup-like cavity formed in the 
palm of the hand by arching the fingers, and bend- 
ing the thumb nnd little finger toward each other : 
from a story that the Cynic substituted this for a 
cup in raising water to his mouth. 

180a Mar. Edgewortii Moral T. (18 16) I. i. 4 A table 
covered with a clean table cloth ; dishes in nice order . . ap- 
peared to our young Diogenes absurd superfluities. 1883 
Syd. Soc. Lex.. Diogenes-cup. 1884 J. Hall Chr. Home 
176 Exceptional natures, that, Diogenes-like, prefer to be 
let alone. 

Hence Diog-enic (dai^l^e-nik) a., of, pertaining 
to, or of the nature of Diogenes. So Dioge nical 
a. ; Dioge -nic ally adv. ; Dio'genize v., to render 
cynical. 

1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. 11. v, Socratic or rather Diogenic 
utterances. 1593 Nasme Christ's T. (16x3) ,,a There is 
vaine-glory. .in being Diogenicail and dogged. 1603 Dek- 
ker (,'rissil (Shaks. Soc.) 21 Sweet signior, be not too 
Diogenical to me. 1719 Ozeu. tr. Missou's Trav. Eng. 154 
(D.) To despise riches, not Diogenically, but indolently. 
16*3 Cockeram 11, One growne Churlish, Diogenis'd. 

Dioic (doi oik), a. rare—°. [ad. F. dioiqtte 
(Bulliard 1 783), or mod.L. dioicus (Linnaeus 1753), 
a. Gr. type Hioikos: sec Dickcia.] j=Dkectous. 
So Dioi cons a. 1883 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Diol(e, obs. early fT. Dole, Dool, grief. 

t Di'onise. Obs. Also 5 dfones, and in L. 
form dionysia. [a. OF. dionise, dyonise (13 . . in 
Godef.), ad. med.L. dionysia (Albertus Magnus), L. 
dionpsias (Pliny), Gr.8ioi'i>o-ias,f. Ai^ucro? Bacchus.] 
A precious stone, of a black colour streaked with 
red, reckoned, by mediaeval writers, a preservative 
against drunkenness. 

1 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xxxiv. (1495) 563 
Dionisius is a blacke stoon or broune spronge wyth red 
veynes..yf it is groundid and medelyd wyth water it smel* 
lyih as wyne, and yet it wythstondyih dronkenshyp-1 »483 
lath. Angl. 100/1 ^Diones, d ion is in. 1567 Mam.et Gr. 
Forest 6 The Dionise is black, or raiher browne, all be- 
st rowed with bloudie strokes or vaines. 160 x Chester 
Lots': Mart, krxxvi. (1878) 18 The Adamant, Dionise, and 
Calcedon. x688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 40/1 The Dionise 
stone. 1750 tr. Leonardus' Mirr. Stones g4 Dionysia. 
1855 Smedlev Occult. Sc. 354 Dionysia. 

Dionym (dorbnini). [ad. Gr. SidWft-oy, -ov 
having two names, f. 61-, (Di- 2 ) twice + Cvopa, 
name.] A name consisting of two terms (as the 
names in zoology or botany, the two terms of which 
denote respectively the genus and species). 

r8. . Coles is cited by Cent. Diet. 

Dionymal (dsif^ntmal), a. [f. as prec. + -al.] 
Of or pertaining to a dionym ; Binominal. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Dionymal, that hath two names. 
1884 J. A. Allen Oh Zodl. Nomen. in Tlu Auk Oct. 35a 
The binomial (or dionymal) system. 

Dionysiac (d^i^i si&k), a. fad. L. Diony- 
siaC'tis, a, Gr. Atovvvtatcvs, f. Aiwtiota the feast 
of AioVuffos Dionysus or Bacchus. So mod.F. 
Viottysiaque (Acad. 1762).] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Dionysus or Bacchus, 
or to his worship. 

1844 Beck & Felton tr. M link's Met. 119 Dionysiac 
and erotic poems, i860 Ruskin Mod. Paint, v. ix. iv. $ 4. 
836 The new Dionysiac rcvcl. 1865 Grote Plato \ \. x.xiii. 
162 The Orphic or Dionysiac religious mysteries. 1871 
Browning Bala us t. 37 Ours the great Dionusiac theatre, 
And tragic triad of immortal fames. 

4S*-a 
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B. sb. pi. The Dionysiac festivals or Dionysia, 
celebrated periodically in ancient Greece. 

1827-38 Haae Guesses (1867) 154 At Athens, Homer, the 
Dionysiacs and Pericles, by their united influence, fostered 
them into dramatists. 

80 Dionysi'acal a. ; Dionysi'acally adv. 

1858 Hogg Shelley II. xi. 373 The goat is a Dionysiacal 
quadruped, habitually given to scale Parnassus. 1816 'J*. 
TAYLoa in Pamphleteer VIII. 57 The mundane intellect . . 
is Bacchus . . the soul is particularly distributed into gene- 
ration Dionysiacally. 

Dionysian (d3t|#ni*sian), a. [f. L. Dionysi-us 
of or pertaining to Dionysus or Bacchus j also as 
sb. a personal name + - AN.] 

1. Of or pertaining to Dionysus or Bacchus, or 
the Dionysia or festivals held in honour of Diony- 
sus ; = Dionysiac. 

a 1610 Healey Theofhrastus (1636) 13 The Seas after the 
Dionysian feasts will be more smooth. 1822 T. Mitchell 
Aristoph. I. p. xxiii,The Dionysian festivals, .were the great 
carnivals of antiquity. 

2. Pertaining to or characteristic of the Elder or 
Younger Dionysius, tyrants of Syracuse, notorious 
for cruelty. 

1607 Topsell Serpents (1658) 839 Who. .would not . . hate 
. . those Dionysian Tyrants in Sicilta? 1879 Encycl. Brit. 
IX. 688/2 He. .punished with Dionysian seventy the slightest 
want of respect. 

3. Pertaining to the abbot Dionysius the Little, 
who lived in the sixth centtiry, and is said to have 
first practised the method of dating events from the 
binh of Christ of which he fixed the accepted 
date. 

Dionysian period, a period of 532 Julian years, after which 
the changes of the moon recur on the same days of the year ; 
said to have been introduced by Dionysius for calculating 
the date of Easter. 

1727-52 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Period, Victorian Period, an 
interval of five hundred and thirty-two Julian years . . Some 
ascribe this period to Dionysius Exiguus; and hence call it 
the Dionysian Period. 1768 Horsefall in Phil. Trans. 
LV11I. 102 Encreased by three dionysian periods, or mul- 
tiples of 28 and 19. 1876 Chambers Astron. 470 The Diony- 
sian Period is obtained by a combination of the Lunar and 
Solar cycles. 1879 Farrar St. Paul (1883) 11 Our received 
Dionysian era. 

4. Of Dionysius the Areopagite (Acts xvii. 34") ; 
esp. applied to early ecclesiastical works attributed 
to him. 

1885 Catholic Diet. 264/1 Pearson places the composition 
of the Dionysian writings before 340. 

Dionysic (cbi,#nrsik), a. rare. ? Obs. [f. L. 
or Gr. form of Dionysus + -ic] Of Dionysus or 
Bacchus; Dionysiac. 

1831 Examiner 501/1 The true Dionysic metre ; the pre- 
dominant metre of Greek theatrical music. 183a Ibid. 453/1 
The Dionysic wreath, the symbol of theatric hoVior. 

Diophantine (dsijtfforntin, -oin), a. Alalh. [f. 
proper name Diophanl-us + -ink.] Of or pertaining 
to Diophantus of Alexandria, a celebrated mathe- 
matician, who flourished in the fourth century ; 
spec, applied to problems involving indeterminate 
equations, and to a method of solving these {Dio- 
phantine analysis) attributed to him. 

1700 Gregory in Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 321 The reso- 
lution of the indelermined arithmeticat or Diophantine prob- 
lems. 181 1 P. Barlow (title), An Elementary Investigation 
of the Theory of Numbers, with its application to the 
indeterminate and diophantine analysis. 1888 Blacfnv . Mag. 
June 794 She solves a diophantine problem. 

Diophysite, -ism, improper IT. Djphysite, 
Dyophysite, etc. 

Diopside (daijppsaid). Mi*, [a. F. diopside 
(Haiiy 1 801 ), irreg. f. Gr. 81-, (Dl- 2 ) twice + ttyiy 
appearance, aspect, hut viewed by later authors as 
a deriv. of Gr. dtoipis a vi«w through, f. 5t-, 8ta- 
through.] A synonym of Pykoxene ; now usually 
restricted to the transparent varieties. 

1808 Allan Names Aim. 26 Diopside .. a mineral from 
Mussa in Piemonte. 1868 Dana Afirt. 223 Diopside has 
been observed as a furnace product. 1879 Rutley Study 
Rocks xiii. 264 The diopside has a rough or stepped appear- 
ance on the abraded surfaces of sections. 

Dioptase (dsi,p pt^s). Min. [a. F. dioptase 
(Haiiy 1801), irreg. f. Gr. bta- through + otttoj 
seen, visible : cf. 6*ioVths a looker through.] A 
translucent silicate of copper, crystallizing in six- 
sided prisms, called emerald copper ore. 

1804 \V. Nicholson tr. F our cr ay's Chetn. II. 430 Dioptase 
is an ore of copper. 1868 Dana Min. 402 Dioptase occurs 
disposed in well defined crystals and amorphous on quartz. 

Diopter (dsiip^ptaj). Also in Lat. form di Optra, 
[a. F. dioptre (1547 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. diop- 
tra, a. Gr. Stoirrpa an optical instrument for mea- 
suring heights, levelling, etc. ; cf. also Gr. Uoirxpov 
spying-glass, f. 5t-, &a- through + stem oir- to see 

+ instrumental suffix, -rpa, -Tpou.] 

1. An ancient form of theodolite, or instrument 
for taking angles. 

1613 M. Ridley Alagu. Bodies 112 Make a hole a.s in a 
Diopter, that the Sunne may shine in at it. 1641 W. Gas- 
coigne in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Alen (1841) I. 51 Two dioptraes 
. . fitted with glasses, hair, and moveable rims. 1831 Orr£ 
tr. Humboldt's Cosmos 111. 53 Long tubes .. employed by 
Arabian astronomers, .to the extremities of which ocular and 
object diopters were attached. 1857 Whewell Hist. Induct. 
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Sc. I. 354 He wrote . . a treatise on the Dioptra. .an instru- 
ment for taking angles. 

2. The index-arm of a graduated circle ; «= Ali- 
dade. 

1594 Blunoevil Exerc. \\. xx. (ed.^) 476 Having set the 
Diopter of your Astrolabe at that Altitude. 166a J. Davies 
tr. Otearius' Voy. Antbass. 192, I took the Horizon with my 
Astrolabe, and having put my Dioptra into it, I turn'd my 
self towards the Sea., and could easily discern it. 1874 
KNtGHT Diet. Aleck. I. 172/1 To measure an angle with the 
astrolabe, the latter is placed with its center over the vertex 
of the angle, and turned until the fixed diopters sight in the 
direction of one side. The movable strip with its diopters 
is then sighted in the direction of the other side, and the 
angle contained between the two strips is read off. 

f 3. A surgical speculum. Obs. 

1706 Philups (ed. Kersey), Dioptra . . a Surgeon's Instru- 
ment. 1727-^1 Chambers Cycl., Dioptra, among surgeons, 
denotes an instrument whereby to dilate the matrix, or 
anus, and inspect any ulcers therein ; called also speculum 
matricis, and dilatatorium. 1872 Thomas Bis. Women 57 
If therefore, says Paut of ./Egina, the ulceration be within 
reach, it is detected by the dioptra. ^ 

4. An instrument for obtaining drawings of the 
skull by projections, 

1878 Bartlev tr. Topinards Anthrop. 11. iii. 269. 

5. A unit of measurement for lenses ; = Dioptric 
sb. 2. 

1890 Gould New Aled. Diet. 133/1 Diopter or Dioptric. 

t Bio'ptic, ct. and sb. Obs. [f. Gr. St-, £ia- 
th rough + dirritc-os of or pertaining to sight or 
vision, f. root oir- to see.] 

A. adj. = Dioptric. Also Dio-ptical. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., The Dhptick Art, the Perspective 
Art, or that part of Astronomy, which by Quadrants and 
hollow instruments pierces the Heavens, and measures the 
distance, length, higness, and breadth of the Crelestial 
bodies. 1818 Todd, Dhptical, and Dioptick, sothe next 
words [dioptrical, dioptric] are now sometimes written. 

B. sb. a. One skilled in Dioptrics, b. {pi.) 

■= DlOITRICS. 
1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 58 If our Diopticks could attain 
to that curiosity as to grind us such Glasses, as wonld 
present the Effluviums of the Magnet. 1665 6 Phil. Trans. 
I. 56 He intends to give the. .demonstration in his Diopticks 
which he is now writing. 

Dioptra: sec Diopter. 

t Dio*ptral, a. Obs. [f. L. dioptra Diopter 
+ -al.] = Dioptric a. 

1610 \V. Folkingham Art of Survey 11. ii. 50 Degrees of 
angular production obserued by some Dioplrall instrument. 

Dioptric (daiip-ptrik), a. and sb. [mod. ad. Gr. 
SioiTTpiK-os of or pertaining to the use of the bioTtrpa 
(Diopter); in neuter pi. dtonrpiKd as sb.,thc science 
of dioptrics. See -ic, -ics.] 

A. adj. f 1. Of the nature of, or pertaining to, 
a DiorTER (sense 1). Obs. 

1635 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. 1. v. 107 Two signes of the 
Zodiacke diametrally opposite should not be seene hy a 
Dioptricke instrument. x6Si tr. Willis" Rem. Aled. Wks. 
Vocah., Dioptric, belonging to the perspective, or a mathe- 
matical instrnment, thorow which they look to take the 
height of a thing. 

2. Serving as a medium for sight ; assisting vision 
(or rendering it possible) by means of refraction (as 
a lens, the humours of the eye). 

1653 H. More Ant id. Ath. it. xii. (1712) 84 To view the 
Asperities of the Moon through a Diop trick -glass. 1660 — 
Alyst. Godl. it. iii. 36 None of the external Organs have any 
Sense at all in them, no more then an Acousticon or a 
Dioptrick glass. 1858 J. Martineau Stud. Chr. 186 A dead 
mechanism, .ready to serve as the dioptric glass, spreading 
the images of light from the Infinite on the tender and living 
retina. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. 1. 299 The refraction 
is said to be normal or abnormal according to the position 
of the retina with regard to the focus of the dioptric system. 

3. Relating to the refraction of light; pertaining 
to dioptrics (see B. 3) ; esp. (of a telescope, etc.), 
refractive, refracting. (Opp. to Catoptric.) 

Dioptric system, in lighthouses, also called refracting 
system: see quot. 1879. 

167a Newton in Phil. Trans. VII. 5086 For Dioptrique 
Telescopes, .the difficulty consisted not in the Figure of the 
glass, but in the Diffortmty of Refractions. 1688 R. Holme 
Armoury hi. 146/2 The .. Dioptrick, or broken sight, is 
rightly seen in a Tub of Water wbere the Surface is cut. 
1753 Phil. Trans. XLVIII. 167 Our common telescopes 
whether dioptric or reflecting. 1871 Tyndai l Fragm. Sc. 
(1879) H- xvi - 43 6 Tne h 8 ht was developed in the focus of 
a dioptric apparatus. 1879 Casselts Techn. Educ. IV. 75 
The Dioptric arrangement is that in which the rays issuing 
from the flame are collected and refracted in a given direc- 
tion by a lens placed in front of the light. 

T 4. Capable of being seen through : see quot. 

1801 Farmer's A fag. II. 48 As to dioptric beehives [i.e. 

Erovided with glass windows on opposite sides] the best I 
ave seen is of wood, i860 J. P. Kennedy W. Wirt 1 1, xiii. 
220 These few fragments, .give us. .glimpses into that * diop- 
tric bee hive the heart of the writer. 

B. Sb. 

1. « Diopter i. 

1849 Otte tr. Humboldt's Cosmos II. 545 The Alexandrian 
astronomers.. possessed .. solstitial armils, and linear diop- 
trics. 

2. A unit for expressing the refractive power of a 
lens, being the power of a lens whose focal distance 
is one metre. 

> 883 Syd. Soc. Lex., One dioptric, which is written 1 D, is 
a glass of one meter, or 39-37 inches, focal distance. 1887 
A. Bruce in Encycl. Brit. XXII. 373. 
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3. pi. Dioptrics : that part of the science of 
Optics which treats of the refraction of light. 
(Opp. to Catoptrics.) 

1644 Digrv Nat. Bodies \. (1645) 131 The demonstration 
..Renatus Des Cartes has excellently set down in his book 
of Dioptrikcs. 1667 Phil. Trans. II. 626 The Dioptricks, 
that consider Rays Refracted. 1718 J. Chamberlaynk 
Relig. Philos. (1730) II. xxii. § 41 One that is welt versed 
in Dioptricks, and understands the Nature of Vision. 1831 
Brewster Optics Introd. 3 Light . . through transparent 
bodies is transmitted according to particular laws, the con- 
sideration of which constitutes the subject of dioptrics. 

Dio ptrical, a. [f. as prec. + -al.] 
fl. — Dioptric a. i. Obs. 

i6xa Brerewood Lang. <$• Relig. xiii. 134 Of which height 
. . it is observed in Phny, that Dicsearchus, by dioptrical 
instruments, found the hill Pelius .. to be. 1656 Blount 
Gtossogr., Dioptrical, pertaining to Dioptra. 

2. = Dioptric a. 2, 3. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. Pref. 1 Dioptrical Glasses are 
but a Modern Invention. 1677 Horneck Gt. Laiv Consid. 
ii. (1704) 17 Little animals . . viewed through Dioptrical 
glasses. 1769 S. Hardy {title), A Translation cf Scheffer's 
Treatise on the Emendation of Dioptrical Telescopes. 

3. Of or belonging to dioptrics ; skilled in diop- 
trics. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 78 Dioptrical Artists. 175a 
Short in Phil. Trans. L1X. 507 Of a radius somewhat 
longer than the focal length "you want, for a dioptrical 
reason. 1800 Voung ibid. XC1. 27 Dioptrical propositions. 

+ 4. =Dioptrio a. 4. Obs. 

1759 Sterne T r. Shandy 1. xxiii, To have gone softly, as 
you would to a dioptrical bee- hive, and look'd in. 

Hence Di6*ptrically adv., by means of refraction. 

173a Hist. Litteraria 111. 363 To produce very extra- 
ordinary Effects, .either dioptncally or catoptricatly. 1849- 
$z TonD Cycl. Anal. IV. 1441/2 Dioptrical I y-formed co- 
loured margins. 1883 Carpenter in Encycl. Brit. XVI. 
266/1 s.v. Microscope, Images dioptrically formed of the 
general outlines and larger details of microscopic objects. 

Dioptrician (daiipptri-Jan). rare. [f. Diop- 
tric ; cf. optician] One skilled in dioptrics. 

1670 Phil. Trans. V. 2045 An Un-usual kind of Refrac- 
tion, hitherto un-observed by Dioptricians. 

Dioptrics : see Dioptric B 3. 

Diorama (dai,orcrma). [mod. (in F. 1822) f. 
Gr. Si-, 61a- through + opdfjta that which is seen, a 
sight : cf. Siopi-tiv to see through.] A mode of 
scenic representation in which a picture, some por- 
tions of which arc translucent, is viewed through 
an aperture, the sides of which are continued to- 
wards the picture ; the light, which is thrown upon 
the picture from the roof, may he diminished or in- 
creased at pleasure, so as to represent the change 
from sunshine to cloudy weather, etc. The name 
has also been used to include the huilding in which 
dioramic views are exhibited ; and in later times 
has been transferred to exhibitions of dissolving 
views, etc. 

The Diorama, invented by Daguerre and Bouton, was 
first exhibited in London, 29 Sept. 1823, the building being 
erected in Regent's Park. It was patented in 1824 by 
J. Arrowsmith, No. 4899. 

1823 Ann. Reg. 309* It is called the Diorama, and the 
idea is borrowed from the panorama. 1824 J. AaROwsMiTH 
Sped/. Patent ^ No. 4899 (title) An improved mode of 
publicly exhibiting pictures .. which I denominate a 'dio- 
rama'. 1872 Geo. Eliot Aliddlem. liii, The memory has 
as many moods as the temper, and shifts its scenery like 
a diorama. 

fig. 1876 L. Tollemache in Forlu. Rett. Jan. 117 Litera- 
ture is able .. to give a diorama of what it depicts, while 
art can give only a panorama. 189a E. Reeves Homeward 
Bound 331 Entering the river Thames, we were delighted 
with the double diorama of ships and green meadows. 

attrib. 1848 Maria Hare in A. J. C. Hare Alem. Quiet 
L. (1874) II. xvi. 310 Like the gradual change of the 
diorama views from tight to dark. 

Hence Dior a* mist, a proprietor or exhibitor of a 
diorama. 

1834 Hoon Tylney Hall (t84o) 246 Here an indignant 
dioramist raves at a boggling scene -shifter. 

Dioramic (daijorarmik), a. [f. Diorama + 
-ic. (Gr. analogies would require dioramatic^j\ 
Of the nature of, or pertaining to, a diorama. 

1831 Brewster Nat. A/ag-ic ^.(1833) 66 The same picture 
exhibited under all the imposing accompaniments of a 
dioramic representation. 1861 Muscrave By-roads 251 
There is another chapel . . where the same dioramic effect 
has been produced by concealed coloured glass lights. 1881 
Daily Tel. 27 Dec, Well -managed dioramic effects, depict- 
ing a terrihle storm with, .thunder and lightning. 

Diorism (daroriz'm). rare. [ad. Gr. 8top«rix-6s t 
distinction, logical division, f. $topi$-uv to draw a 
boundary through, divide, distinguish.] The act 
of defining; distinction, definition : by H. More 
used app. as = distinctive sense or application. 

1664 H. More Exp. 7 Churches 71 To eat things sacri- 
ficed to Idols is one mode of Idolatry ; but, by a Propheticall 
Diorism, it signifies Idolatry in general. 1680 — Apocal. 
Apoc. 92 If lhey were not just four .. yet by a Prophetick 
Diorisme they might be called four. 1685 — Illustration 
335 In a Mystical sense, by a Diorism, The Musick may 
be that at their Idolatrous worship. 

t Diori'Stic, a. Obs. [ad. Gr. Stopiort/f-os dis- 
tinctive ; f. as prec] Serving to define or distin- 
guish ; defining. 

J675 Coluns in Rigaud Corr. Sci. A/en (1841) I. 216 In 
this case one of the dioristic limits is lost. 1684 Phil. 
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Trans. XIV, 575 A Cartlanick Equation ..such as shall 
have the dioristick limits rational. 

t Diori'stical, a. Obs. [f. as prcc. 4 -AI#.J - 
prec. Hence D tori -at Ic ally adv. % by distinctive 
application : see PionisM. 

1664 II. MoaE Exp. 7 Churches 7a Ve are not ..free 
from the Lusts of the flesh (which Vice is here noted by 
Nicolaitism dioristically, as Idolatry in general before by 
eating things sacrificed to Idols). 1668 — Div. Dial. v. xl. 
(17 ji) 521 The l^ake of Fire and Primstone not symbolical 
or diortstical, but visible or natural. 

Diorite (chi 'fir-ait). M* n - [a. F.<//mVr (llaiiy), 
irrcg. f. ttcpii-iiv to distinguish + -ite.] A variety 
of Greenstone, consisting of hornblende combined 
with a triclinic feldspar (albitc or oligoclasc). 

i8a6 W. Phillips Ontl. Mineral «V Geol. 151 The Dia- 
base, Diorite, and Amphibolite of French authors, seems to 
include both Greenstone and Hornblende rock. 1858 
Gkikie Hist. Boulder xii. 330 llornblendic green-stones, 
or diorites, 1865 LuaBocK Preh. Times vi. (1869) t8a 
The axe was preeminently the implement of" antiquity. 
Serpentine and diorite were the principal materials. 

atlrib. 1877 A. B. Edwards Up Nile xxii. 709 The 
magnificent diorite statue of Shafra, the builder of the 
Second Pyramid. 1890 Goldffelds Victoria 17 The stone 
. . running through a diorite dyke. 

Dioritic (daljori'tik), a. [f. Diokite + -ic.] Of 
the nature of diorite ; containing diorite. 

1847 in Craig. 1853 Kan?. Grinnell Exp. vii. (1856) 55 
A similar range,, on the Atlantic side, evidently a con- 
tinuation of the same dioritic series. 186a Dana Alan. 
Geol. iii. 78 Dioritic Schist. 

jj Diorthosis idaitfujwu'sis). [mod. I,., a. Gr. 
tiibpOvais, n. of action f. $top$6 etv to make straight, 
f. 01-, Zta- through, thoroughly + opOus straight, 
right.] The act of setting straight or in order : 
a. in Surg., the straightening of crooked or frac- 
tured limbs, b. The recension or revision of a 
literary work. 

1704 in J. HAaais Lex. Techn. (J.). 1706 Phillips (ed. 
Kersey), Diorthosis, in Surgery, an Operation, wherehy 
crooked or distorted Members are made even, and restor'd 
to their Original and Regular Shape. 1873 Brit. Q. Rev. 
LV1I. 297 The diorthosis (i.e. the setting free from figure 
and parahle, the fulfilment) of the Old Testament ia the 
New. 1874 H. K. Reynolds John Bapt. viii. 500 Christ 
was the diorthosis of the temple. 

Diorthotic (dat|pj)^'lik\ a. [ad. Gr. SiopOaj- 
rtK-6s corrective : derived as prec] Of or pertain- 
ing to recension of a literary work (see prec. b). 

i860 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 16a No sooner had 
Scaliger placed himself by common consent at the head of 
textual criticism, than he took leave for ever of diorthotic 
criticism. 

Dios cor eac eons (dai^sko^ri,^ jbs), a. J>ot. 
[f. mod.L. Dioseoreaceic, f. Dioseorea, the typical 
genus, containing the yams.] Of or belonging Lo 
the N.O. Dioscoreacex of Monocotyledons. 

Dioscorein (d3i|fsk6»r/iin). [f. Dioseorea + 
-IN.] ■ An impure substance made by precipitating 
the tincture of Dioseorea villosa with water ' (Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1883). 

I) Dios ma (dsiip'sma). Bot. [mod.!,., f. Gr. 
bt-os divine + od/ir} odour.] A genns of South 
African heath-like plants ^N.O. Putacex), with 
strong balsamic odour. 

1794 MxaTYN Rousseau's Bolany xvi. 309. 1800 J. Aaca- 
cbomsie Ev. Man his oion Gardener (ed. 16) 351 African 
heaths diosmas .. will require to be frequently refreshed 
with moderate waterings. 1866 Treas. Bot. 411/1 Diosma 
..cultivated for their wnite or pinkish flowers. 

Hence Dio'smin (see qnot. 1883). 

1837 Penny Cycl IX. 5/1 Rrandes considers the extractive 
to be peculiar, and terms it Diosmin. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Diostniu, a hitter principle, of brownish yellow colour, 
soluble in water, obtained from the Diosma crenata. 

|( Diosmosis (dai|fsm<?« 4 sis). Also in anglicized 
form di'osmose. [mod.f. Gr. 5m- through + 
Osmosis : cf. end-, exosmosis.] The transudation 
of a fluid through a membrane ; « Osmosis. 

1 8aj , W. Stirling t r. La ndor's Tcxt-bk. Hum. Phys. I . 
393 This exchange of fluids is termed endostuosis or dios- 
mosis. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Diosmose .. Diosmosis, same 
as Osmosis. 

Hence Diosmo tic a., pertaining to diosmosis ; 
= Osmotic. 

II Diota ^dai^u'la). Gr. and Rom. Antiq. [L. 
dictdy a. Gr. hwrn two-eared, f. 5i-, (Dl- a ) doubly 
4 ilr- stem of ous ear.] A vessel with two ears or 
handles. 

1857 lltaca Ane. Pottery (1858) I. 199 The emblems upon 
them were various, comprising leaves, an eagle, a head of 
Hercules, diota, and bunch of grapes. 1890 \V. Smith Diet. 
Gr. «v Rom. Antiq. (ed. 3) I. 640 Diota. .is generally used 
as synonymous with amphora, though it may signify any 
two-nnndled vessel . . A diota of the earliest style. 

Diot holism, -ite, irrcg. fT. Dithelism, Dyo- 

THKL1SM, CtC. 

j| Dio*ti, dihoti. Obs. [Gr. SioVt wherefore, 
for what reason, for the reason that, f. ftd (touto) 
ort for the reason that] A' wherefore \ 

1651 Htccs AVw Disp. Summary 35 The Schools ignorant 
of the Quiddities and Dihoties of things. 1687 Pharisee 
Unmask 'd 6 To satisfie those to whom he hath promised 
a Demonstration Dioti. 1734 Watts Reify. 7«r». (1780) ?9 
He set forth the analysis of the words in order, shewed the 
Hoti and the Dioti (i. e. that it was so, and why it was sc) 
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Diotrephes (dai^ tiffirzY The name of a man 
mentioned 3 John 9, 10, as loving to have the pre- 
eminence in the church ; hence used typically of 
persons to whom this character is attributed. 
Hence Dlotrephe sian, Diotre'phian, Diotre- 
phio adfs., like Diotrephes ; Dio trephe*ticaUy 
adv., in the manner of Diotrephes ; Dio trephlst, 
an imitator of Diotrephes. 

i6a8 WmiR* Brit. Retnentb. vi. 711 And, some there be, 
that with Diotrophes, Affect prehcmineticc in these our 
dayes. 1660 FisiiEa Rustichs Alarm Wks. (1679) 357 
A mecr Diotrephctically impudent and impositivcly prating 
Spirit. Ibid. 557 Chief Priests, aspiring Rabbics, Divinity 
Doctors, proud Diotrephescs. 1674 Owen Holy Spirit 
(1693) 161 Fuel in it self unto the Proud, Ambitious Minds 
of Dtotrephists. 18*9 Southev Sir T. More II. 59 A man 
may figure as the Diotrephes of a Meeting. 1838 G. S. 
Faiier An Inquiry iv. iv. 385 The diotrephic lovers of pre- 
eminence. 184$ T. W. Coit Puritanism 475 Is there any 
of the old Diotrephian spirit left? 186a J. Macearlane 
Life G. Lawson iv. 194 Dr. Lawson asked the name of 
this Diotrephesian female. 

Dioxide (daiip'kssid, -sid). Chem. [f. pi- 2 2 
+ Oxide.] An oxide formed by the combination 
of two equivalents of oxygen with one of the metal 
or metalloid, as Carbon dioxide CO.,, Manganese 
dioxide Mn0 2 . 

Originally applied to an oxide containing two equivalents 
of the chlorous element : see D1- 2 2 F. 

1847 in CaMC 1854 I. ScoFFEaN in OrfsCirc.Sc. Chem. 
491 Corresponding with the sub or di-oxide of copper. 1869 
A. J. Jarman in Eng. Mech. 17 Dec. 330/1 The easiest way 
to prepare oxygen gas is to heat together in a retort thrte 
parts potassic chlorate with one part dioxide of manganese. 
1878 Huxlev Physiogr. 80 An. invisible gas, known as 
carbon dioxide, or more commonly carbonic acid. 

DiO'xy-, diox-. Chem. [f. Dt- 2 + Ox\- 
(gen.] A combining element expressing the pre- 
sence in a compound of two atoms of oxygen ; 
spec, the presence in an organic compound of two 
equivalents of the monad radical hydroxyl (Oil) 
taking the place of two atoms of hydrogen, as 
dioxy acid, dioxy benzene > C«II 4 ,OH) 2 (benzene 
being OH*). 

1877 Waits Fenmes* Chem. (ed. 12) 11. 541 Two dioxy- 
benzoic acids are obtained by fusing^ the two disulpho- 
benzoic acids with potassium hydroxide. One of these 
dioxy-ncids forms crystals, .not coloured by ferric chloride. 

Dip (dip\ v. Pa. t. and pple. dipped, dipt, 
pr.pple. dipping. Forms : 1 dypp-an,dipp-an, | 
2-6 dypp-e(n, 3-5 duppe n («), 3-6 dippe, 6- 
dip. Pa. t. 6 dypto, dypped, 6- dipped (Sc. 
dippit\ 7 dipp'd, dip'd, 7- dipt. Pa. pple. 1-6 
dypped, (5 doppyd), 6- dipped Sc. dippit\ 7- 
dipt. [OK. dyppan wk. vb. pa. t. dypte, pple. 

:-OTcut. *dnpjatt, f. weak grade /////- of 
ablaut series *deup-, dattp-, dup-, whence the adj. 
Dkep {'.—*dcttp-oz). Cf. the coginte Dltt'K z>.] 

1. Transitive senses. 

1. To put down or let down temporarily or par- 
tially in or inlo a liquid, or the like, or the vessel 
containing it (usually with the notion of wetting, or 
of taking up a portion of the liquid, etc.); to im- 
merse ; to plunge (but with less implication of force 
and splashing, the sound of the word expressing a 
light though decided act). 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark xiv. 20 Se "5c his hand on dhec 
mid me dyp5. c 1000 Sax. l.ecchd. III. 118 Nim hanne 
hnesce wulle and dupe on ele. 1340 Hampole Pf. Consc. 
8044 A vesselle dypped alle bidene In water, or in other 
lycour thyn. 138a Wvclif Luke xvi. 24 Fadir Abraham . . 
send Lazarus, that he dippe the last part of his fyngur in 
watir, and kele my tunge. 1535 CovFaoAi.s? John xiii. a6 
It is he vnto whom I dyppe the soppe & geue it. And he 
dypte in the soppe and gaue it vnto Indas Iscarioth. 1581 
MvLCASTua Positions xxvii. (1887) 104 The Germains. vsed 
then to dippe their new borne children into extreme cold 
water. 160a S 11 aks. Ham. iv. vii. 143, 1 but dipt a knife 
in it. 1651 Honaps Leviath. ill. xxxvl. 324 Clothed in 
' a garment dipt in hloud. 174a Pope Dune. iv. 163 A Poet 
the first day he dips his quill. 1801 Med. Jml. XXI. 8 -» 
A piece of loaf bread, dipt in cold water. 1833 LANia Etta 
Scr. it. New Year's Coming 0/ Age, He dipt his fist into 
the middle of the great custard. 1839 G. Hiro Nat. Phtlos. 
144 If a magnet be dipped in iron filings, it will attract, 
and cause them to adhere to its surface. 

absol. 1607 Shaks. Timon in. ii. 73 Who can call him 
his Friend, That dips in the same dish? 1878 Browning 
Poets Croisic 83 Up with quill, Dip and indite 1 

)ig> tsfii Petti e Guazzo's Ch: Cotw. 11. (1586) 67 For 
you dip somewhat the Pensill of your Tongue in the fresh 
and cleere coulour of the Tuscane tongue. x6oa Shaks. 
flam. iv. vii. 19 The great loue the generall gender beare 
him, Who dipping all his Faults in their affection, Would 

. . Conuert his Gyues to Graces. 1818 Siiellev Rev. J slam 
ix. xii, fly . . the name Of thee, and many a tongue which 
thou hadst dipped in flame. 

2. To immerse in baptism ; to baptize by immer- 
sion (now usually contemptuous). In quot. 1602 
axCHRTSTKN" v. 3. Also absol. 

ceyjs Rnshw.Goip. Matt. iii. n Ic eowic depu & dyppe 
in waMtre in hreunisse. c noo Oa\tiN 1551 J>urrh batt tatt 
tu fullhtnesst hemm & unnderr waterr dippesst. c 1315 
Shobeham 11 And wanne hi cri^tneth ine the foun^t The 
prestes so thries duppeth f In the honur of the Trinite. 
c 1400 Mavndev. (Roxb.) iii. 10 pai make bot ane vnccioun, 
when J>ai cristen childer, ne dippes bairn but anes in be 
fount. 155a Bk. Com. Prayer, Publ. Baptism Rubric, 
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Then the Priot shall take the child .. and .. shall dip 
it in the water. 160a Macs ion Ant. fr Mel. 1. Wk-*. 
1856 I. 15 It pleas'd the font to dip me Rohsaline. 1639 
Sai.tmarsii Policy 73 These whom wee would have 
members of a Visible Church, we baptize and dip. 1766 
Wpslkv Whs. (187a) III. a<8 lie and sixandtwentv 
more have been dipped I 1876 Pancboft Hist. V. S. II. 
axx. a6a The confessions .. began to be directed againM 
the Anabaptists. Mary Osgood was dipped by the devil. 

3. In various technical pioccsscs: sec also DiP- 
pino vbl.sb. I. spec. a. To immerse in a colouring 
solution; to dye, imbue. Also with the colouring 
matter as subject, or with the resulting colonr as 
object. ( poetic ) 

1667 Milton /,, v. a8i Six wings he |a Seraph] wore 
.. the middle pair .. round Skirted his loines and thighct 
with downie Gold And colours dipt in Heav'n. Ibid. xi. 
244 Iris had dipt the wooff. i7"-4 Pope Rape Lock w. 65 
Thin glitt'ring textures of the filmy dew, Dipt in the richest 
tincture of the skies. 1780 Cowpes TabU T. 703 Fancy 
that from the bow that spans the sky Prings colours dipped 
in Heaven. 1887 Powen Virg. Aaneid v. 11a Raiment 
dipped in the purple. 

b. To make (a candle) by repeatedly dipping a 
wick in melted tallow. 

171a Act 10 Anne in Lond. Gai. No. 5031/6 Refore he 
begins to make or dip any Making or Course of Candles. 
ci86$ Lethrbv in Ore. Sc. I. 93/a To dip a number of 
candles at the same time. 

c. To dip sheep : To bath them m a poisonous 
liquor for the purpose of killing the vermin and 
cleansing the skin. 

1840 Jml. Roy. Agrie. Soc. Ser. 1. I. 334 A person who 
travels from farm to farm dipping sheep for the ticks. 1847 
Trans. I light, Agric. Soc. Scot. Ser. lit. II. 300 Three 
men to dip and a boy to drive water, can easily hathe 600 
to 800 sheep in a day. 1853 Catal. R. Agric. Soc. Shmv 1 
Such is the importance . . of dipping with this composition, 
that no extensive flock.master ought to be without it. 

4. To suffuse with moisture ; to impregnate by, 
or as if by, immersion. 

1634 Milton Cotnns 802 A cold shuddering dew Dips me 
all o'er. 1678 DavDKN All for Love 11. i, These poison'd 
Gifts .. Minads ofbluest Plagues lie underneath 'em, And 
more than Aconite has dipt the Silk, 

tb. fig. Applied to the use of the liquor in 
which a toast is drunk. Obs. 

rti657 R. Love da v Lett. (1663) 36 We dip'd some choice 
healths . . in the best Laurcntian Liquor. Ibid. 95 Diping 
your health in the noblest liquor. 

C. To penetrate, as by dipping; to dip into. rare. 

184a Tennyson Alorte d' Arthur 143 Put ere he dipt the 
surface, rose an arm . . And caught him [i.e. Excalibur the 
sword] by the hilt. 

5. To obtain or take /// by dipping; to lift out 
of a body of liquid, etc. : usually with 

To dip snuff {South. U. S.); to take snuff by dipping a 
split or hrush-likc stick or bit of rattan into it and rubbing 
it upon the teeth and gums. 

1602 Carew Cornwall 30 b, The shrimps arc dipped up 
in shallow water by the shore side, with little round nets. 
18x4 Miss Mitford tillage Ser. 1. (1863) 45 'There she 
stands at the spring, dipping up water for to-morrow. 
1848 60 Rartlett Diet. Amer., To dip snuff, a mode of 
taking tobacco. 1861 L L. NoaLE Icehrgs 37a Fresh 
water may be dipped in winter, from small open spaces in 
the bay. 1886 Century Mag. Feb. 586 Sam Upchurth 
smoked his pipe, and Peggy dipped snuff, but Dyer de- 
clined joining them in using tohacco. # ♦ 

6. transf. To lower or let down for an instant, 
as if dipping in a liquid ; spec, lo lower and then 
raise (a flag) as a naval salute, or (a sail ) in tacking. 

1776 Trial of Xundocomar 43/a He dipt his seal on the 
cushion (ink -padl, and scaled the bond. 1859 Reaoe Love 
me little II. iv. 174 'They have not got to dip their sail, 
as we have, every time we tack'..' I and the boy will dip 
the lug*.. Now ibis operation is always a nice one, parti- 
cnlarly in these small luggers, where the lug has to be 
dipped, that is to say, lowered and raised again on the 
opposite side of the mast. 188a Nases Scaman%hib (ed. 6) 
148 'The men who dip the sail shnuld stand on the lee side,- 
1894 C. N. Robinson Brit. Fleet 179 To-day, 'dipping the 
flag' is an act ol courtesy; men-of-war do not do it to one 
another, but if merchant ships 'dip ' their ensigns to them 
they reply in a similar manner, 
b. To cause to sink ; to lower, depress. 

1879 Geo. Eliot Coll. Brcakf. P. 418 Duty or social good 
. . Would dip the scale. 

l.fig. To immerse, involve, implicate (in any 
affair, esp. of an undesirable kind). Chiefly in 
pass. (Cf. Dkep a. 19.) Obs. exc. as in b. 

a 1637 Middleton Changeling in. iv. A woman dipp'd in 
blood, and talk of modesty ! J671-3 Si a C. Lvttei.ton in 
Ha/ton Corr. (1878)74 S' Stcph. Fox lsdipt 70,000" deepe in 
that concerne. 1678 Dsiyden Kind Keeper Prol., True Wit 
has seen its best Days long ago, It ne'er look'd up, since we 
were dipt in Show. 1700 — Fables Prcf. (Globe) 500 He 
was a little dipped in tne rebellion of the Commons. 177$ 
Pl-bke Corr. (1844) II. 50 Then we shall be thoroughly 
dipped, nnd then there will be no way of getting out, hut by 
disgracing England, or enslaving America. 1789 Mas. 
Ptozzi Jottrn. France \. 139 He was a man deeply dipped 
in judicial astrology. 1798 H. Walpole Lett. (1857) I. 
Remin. iii. p. cix, Having been deeply dipped in the iniqui- 
ties of the South Sea. 

b. To involve in debt or pecuniary liabilities; 
to mortgage (an estate) ; to pawn, (cotiog.) 

1640 GLAETHoaNE Wit in Constable v, If you scorne to 
borrow, you may dip Your chaine. 1693 DavoEN Persius w. 
160 Never dtp thy Lands, a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew s.v. 
Z<i^r'-«/..CIoatns..are pawn'd or dipt for. .Money. 1817 
Mar. EocEwoftTH 7 ales A- Novels (Rtldg.) IX. xii. 116 My 
little Jessica has. .played away at a rare rate with my ready 
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money— dipped me confoundedly, x88o Miss Braodon Just 
as / am it, Nobody had ever been able to say that the 
Courtenay estate was 1 dipped \ 1883 — Phaut. Fort, xxxv. 
(1884) 299 The young lady was slightly dipped. 

II. Intransitive senses (some for refl. ; others 
absolute uses). 

8. To plunge down a little into water or other 
liquid and quickly emerge. Const, in, into, under. 

1387 Tbevisa Higd-n (Rolls) I. 119 A lantern wib Iy}t 
fleteb and swymmeth aboue, and sif be h*3t is iqueynt, it 
duppep doun and dryncheb. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe (1840) I. 
iv. 66, 1 was fain to dip for it into the water. xZto W. I rving 
Sketch Bk., Voyage (1887) 24 Her yards would dip into the 
water ; her bow was almost buried beneath the waves. 1843 
Macaulay Lays Anc. Rome, Horat. vii, Unharmed the 
water-fowl may dip In the Volsinian mere.^ 1865 Swinburne 
A talanta 16 Oars Break, and the beaks dip under, drinking 
death. 1884 W. C Smith Kildrostan 1. 1. 239 Slowly the 
muffled oars dip in the tide. 

9. To plunge one's hand (or a ladle or the like) 
into water, etc., or into a vessel, esp. for the pur- 
pose of taking something out. b. slang. To pick 
pockets, c. To dip (deeply, etc.) into one's purse, 
means , etc. ; (Jig.) to withdraw or expend a consider- 
able sum, to trench upon means. 

1697 Drvden Persius 11. 38 Suppose I dipp'd among th>i 
worst, and Staius chose. 1817 Sporting (Farmer), 1 havc 
dipped into 150.. pockets and not found a shilling, a 1847 
Mrs. Sherwood Lady 0/ Manor I. viii. 334 In early life he 
had dipped so deeply into his property as obliged him to 
leave the country. 1884 Chr. World 19 June 453/2 As new 
schools are built, Mr. Mundella must clip more deeply into 
the national purse. 

10. To fish by letting the bait dip and hob lightly 
on the water; = Dapz>. 1, Dibs/. 2 3, Dibble 2. 

1799 G. Smith Laboratory II. 272 The few which you may 
..take, by dipping or dapping, will scarcely be eatable. 
1875 [see Dipping vbl. sb.]. 

11. transf. To sink or drop clown through a small 
space, or below a particular level, as if dipping into 
water ; to go down, sink, set. 

a 1375 Joseph Arim. 534 He mettca gome on an hors . . 
He hente vp his hachet and huttes him euene. . Wib be deb 
in his hals downward be duppes. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 
312 Use the North Starre of tbe Ancients, till . . that Guide 
dippeth under the Horizon. i?ao Lett./r. Lond. Jrnl. (1721) 
58 Before he had told it all, the Sun dipt in. 1781 Cowper 
Hope 374 Suppose the hcam should dip on the wrong side. 
1798 Coleridge Anc. Mar. in, The Sun's rim dips ; the stars 
rush out. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. iv. (1856) 31 During 
the bright twilight interval he [the sun} will dip tut a few 
degrees below the horizon. 1884 Black Jud. Shaks. ix, 
The swallows dipping and darting under the boughs. 

b. To move the hody downwards in obeisance ; 
to drop a curtsy ; to { bob*. 

1817 Byron Beppo lxv, To some she curtsies, and to some 
she dips. 

c. To extend a little way downwards or below 
a surface (without motion) ; to sink. 

1854 Ronalds & Richardson Ckem. Technol. (ed. 2)1.292 
The short pipes v are consequently allowed to project ahout 
that much above the level of the plate, while their lower 
extremities dip into shallow cups which remain filled with 
liquid. 1878 L.P. Meredith Teeth 68 Superficial decay [of 
the tooth] is confined to the enamel covering, or dips but 
slightly into the dentine ; 1887 Bowen Virg. sEneid ill. 
536 Two turreted precipice blocks Dip, like walls, to the 
wave. 

12. To have a downward inclination ; to incline 
or slope downwards ; to be inclined to the horizon : 
spec . of the magnetic needle, and in Geol. of strata 
(see Dip sb. 4, 5). 

1665 Hooke Microgr. 172 The plain of itlies almost hori- 
zontal, but onely the forepart does dip a little, or is some- 
what more deprest. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Dipping- 
needle, A magnetical needle so hung as that, .one end dips, 
or inclines to the horizon . 1747 Hooson Miner's Diet. G lij, 
Dipp is when the Flat-Beds lies not Levell, but declines 
some way, and it is by them that we know when the Rock 
Dipps, unless we be on the Top of it. 1796 Withering 
Brit. Plants IV. 251 [Fungi] , . Pileus convex . .edge dipping 
down, r \ to 2 inches over. x8o6 Gazetteer Scot/, (ed. 2) 70 
The strata are in some instances perpendicular to the 
horizon, and in all dip very much. 1820 Scoresbv Acc. 
Arctic Reg. II. 539 In this hemisphere, the north end of the 
needle dips, but the contrary in the southern hemisphere, 
where the south end of the needle dips. 1879 E. Garrett 
House by Works 1. 140 You have no idea how the road dips. 

13. To go (more or less) deeply into a subject. 
1755 Young Centaur W. \Vks. 1737 IV, 134 But I shall not 

dip so deep in its consequences. 1842 Tennyson Locksley 
H. 15 Here about the beach I wander'd..When I dipt into 
the future far as human eye could see. 

14. To dip into (a book, a subject of study) : to 
enter slightly and briefly into a suhject, without 
becoming absorhed or 'buried* in it; said especi- 
ally of reading short passages here and there in a 
book, without continuous perusal. 

(Cf. skim, to read superficially and slightly but contin- 
uously.) 

1682 Drvden Relig. Laid Pref. (Globe) 191 They cannot 
dip into the Bible, but one text or another will turn up for 
their purpose. 1686 Goad Celest. Bodies 11. i. 123 You can- 
not dip into a Diary but you will find it. 1760 Gray Lett. 
Wks. 1884 III. 24, 1 have not attentively read him, but only 
dipp'd here and there. 1777 W. Dalrymple Trav. Sp. <y 
Port. Pref. 4, 1 have endeavoured to dip a little into tbe 
state of government. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. II, Might 
not Moses have dipped . .in the same source with the authors 
of the Shaasta? 1877 A * B - Edwards Up Nile iv. 96 We 
have of course been dipping into Herodotus. 
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Dip (dip), sb. [f. Dip v.] 

1. An act of dipping ; a plunge or brief immersion 
in water or other liqnid ; also transf. andyf^. : see 
various senses of the verb. 

1599 Marston Sco. Villanieu iv. 189 For ingrain'd Habits, 
died with often dips, Are not so soone discoloured. 1686 
Goad Cetcst. Bodies 1. xvi. 101 Tbe Celerity of a Boat is 
continued by a successive dip of the Oar. 1727-5* Chambers 
Cycl. s.v. Candle, A trough to catch the droppings, as the 
Candles are taken out each dip. 1796 Mrs. Glasse Cookery 
xiv. 248 Have ready . . a pan of clean cold water, just give 
your pudding one dip in. 1843 James Forest Days ii, 4 I'll 
give him a dip in the horse pond 1871 J. Miller Songs 
Italy (1878) 14 There was only the sound of the long oars' 
dip, As the low moon sailed up the sea, 1874 L. Stephen 
Honrs in Library (1892) II. ii. 51 He rode sixty miles from 
his house to have a dip in the sea. 1879 T. J. Young Ceram. 
Art 8r Stone-ware is very seldom glazed hy a 1 dip '. 
b. A dip in or into (a hook) : see Dip v. 14. 

1760 Foote Minor 1. (1767) 25 Come, shall we have a dip 
in the history of the Four Kings this morning ? 1838 J as. 
Grant Sk. Lond. 373 A half-hour's 'dip ' into some circulat- 
ing-library book. 

C. The act of dipping up liquid, e.g. ink with the 
pen ; the quantity taken up at one act of dipping. 

1841 S. Warren 10,000 a year III. 10 He took his pen in his 
right hand with a fresh dip of ink in it. 1889 Dur/iam Univ. 
jrnl. 196 The same 'dip of ink ' is always ready. 

d. A curtsy, a ' bob ' : cf. Dip v. 1 1 b. 

179a Wolcott (P. Pindar) Ode to Burke Wks. 181 2 III. 38 
Then the Dame will answer with a dip. »8o8 — Ep. to 
Mrs. Clarke ibid. V. 392 The nods of Monarchs and the 
dips of Queens. 

e. Agoing down out of sight or below the horizon. 
1864 Tennyson En. Ard. 244 Ev'n to the last dip of the 

vanishing sail She watch'd it. 

f. Naitt. The position of beingdipped or lowered 
(of a sail : see Dip v. 6) : in phr. at the dip. 

1886 J. M. Caulfeild Seamanship Notes 6 The church 
pendant is used at the dip at the mizen truck while working 
cables. 1893 Markham in Daily News 3 July 5/6, 1 directed 
my flag lieutenant to keep the signal . . at the dip. 

2. Depth or amount of submergence (e.g. of a 
paddle-wheel) or depression ; depth or distance 
below a particular level; depth of a vessel, etc. 

1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 97 That ruler would mark 
upon the upright rod, the dip of the point on which it stood, 
below the level of the instrument. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech., 
Dip, the depth of submergence of the float of a paddle- 
wheel. 1880 Act 43-4 Vict. c. 24 § 17 Any attempt . . to de- 
ceive him in taking the dip or gauge of any vessel. 

3. Astron. and Surveying. The angular distance 
of the visible horizon below the horizontal plane 
through the observer s eye ; the apparent depression 
of the horizon due to the observer's elevation, which 
has to be allowed for in taking the altitude of a 
heavenly body. 

1774 M. Mackenzie Maritime Snrv. 1. 18 A Table of the 
Depression, or Dip, of the Horizon of tbe Sea. 1820 Scoresby 
Acc. A rctic Reg. I. 444 The dip of the sea . . at 20 feet height 
of the eye, the error would be 56 miles. 1828 J. H. Moore 
Pract. Navig. (ed. 20) 154^ The dip to be subtracted in the 
fore observation, and to be added in the back observation. 
1875 Bedford Sailor's Pocket-bk. v. (ed. 2) 181 Measure 
angle . . from maintop ; add dip for that height. 

4. The downward inclination of the magnetic 
needle at any particular place ; the angle which 
the direction of the needle makes with the horizon. 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Dipping-needle, The dip . . in 
the year 1576 he found at London to be 71 0 30'. But the 
dip varies. 1820 Scoresby Acc. Arctic Reg. II. 545 The 
intensity of the magnetic force was the greatest where the 
dip was the greatest. 1833 Nat. Philos. } Magnetism iii. § 98. 
24 (Useful Knowl. Soc.)The dip diminishes as we approach 
the equator, and increases as we recede from it on either side, 
c 1865 J. Wylde in fire. Sc. I. 245/2 At the present time, 
the dip for London is about 67 0 . 

5. Downward slope of a surface ; esp. in Mining 
and Geol. the downward slope of a stratum or 
vein : estimated, as to direction, by the point of 
the compass towards which the line of greatest 
slope tends, and as to magnitude, by its angle of 
inclination to the horizon. 

1708 J. C. Compl. Collier (1845) 40 There is a Rise, or 
Ascent, for a Colliery under Ground, and so by Consequence 
the Contrary Way a Dip or Setling. 1747 W * Hoos0N 
Miner's Diet. G iij, The Datural Dipp of a Vein is when it 
runs it self more down into the Rock. 1789 Brand Hist. 
Newcastle 1 1. 679 The strata, .have an inclination or descent, 
called the dip, to some particular part of the horiion. 1832 
De la Beche Geol. Man. (ed. 2) 543 The direction of faults 
and mineral veins, and the dip of strata, are daily becoming 
of greater importance. 1877 A. H. Green Phys. GeoL 343 
Tbe line of dip is tbe line of greatest inclination that can be 
drawn on the surface of a bed. 1891 S. C. Scrivener Fields 
% Cities 10 The very sudden lowering of the water-line in 
the river just around the gap, and the dip of the water 
quickly and more quickly approaching the gap. 

6. A hollow or depression to which the surround- 
ing high ground dips or sinks. 

1789 W. Gilpin Wye 129 Woody bills which form beautiful 
dips at their intersections. 1834 Becxford Italy 1. 17s We 
saw groves and villages in tbe dips of tbe hills. 1863 Geo. 
Eliot Romola 11. viii, The great dip of ground . . making a 
gulf between her and the sombre calm of the mountains. 
1878 H. M. Stanley Dark Cont. I. xvi. 434 The main 
column arrived at the centre of the dip in the Uzimba ridge. 

7. (Short for dip-candle?) A candle made by re- 
peatedly dipping a wick into melted tallow. 

18 15 W. H. Ireland Scribbleomania 15 Paper ..brown 
sugar to fold, Tea, soap . . dip or choice mould. 1829 
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Marry at F* Mildmay viii, A purser's dip— vulgo, a farthing 
candle. 0865 Lethfby in Circ. Sc. I. 93/2 Two sorts of 
candles are commonly met with in commerce— namely dips 
and moulds. 1887 9 tevenson Underwoods 1. xxx. 63, 1 am 
a kind of farthing dip Unfriendly to the nose and eyes. 

8. A preparation into which something is dipped, 
as bronzing-dip, sheep-dip, etc. (cf. Dip v. 3). 

1871 Trans. Highl. *f Agric. Soc. Scot. Ser. iv. 111. 269 
Any other dips I have seen. 1877 N. W.Linc. Gloss., Dip, 
a poisonous liquid in which sheep are dipped to kill fags. 
1883 R. IIaldane Workshop Receipts Ser. 11. 244 The bronz- 
ing dip may be prepared by dissolving in 1 gal. hot water 
4 lb. each perchlonde of iron and perchloride of copper. 
1885 Daily News 15 Feb. 5/6 Before the arrival of the last 
convoy there the carbolic acid was exhausted. Sheep dip 
had to be substituted. 

0. A sweet sauce for puddings, etc. {local Eng. 
and US.) 

a 1825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Dip, a sauce for dumplings, 
composed of melted butter, vinegar, and brown sugar. 1884 
Cheshire Gloss., Dip, sweet sauce eaten with pudding. If 
flavoured with brandy it is called Brandy-dip. 

10. Thieves' slang. A pickpocket ; also pocket- 
picking. (Cf. Dip v. 9 b.) 

1859 in Matsell Vocab. 26 (Farmer). 1888 Si. Louis 
Globe Democrat (Farmer Amer.), A dip touched the Canadian 
sheriff for his watch and massive chain while he was reading 
the Riot Act. 

11. Comb. [In some cases it is the verb-stem 
rather than the sb.] : dip-bucket, a bucket con- 
trived to turn easily and dip into water; dip- 
candle, a candle made by repeatedly dipping a 
wick in melted tallow, a dipped candle ; dip* 
circle, a dipping-needle having a vertical graduated 
circle for measuring the amount of the dip j dip* 
head, a heading driven to the dip in a coal-mine 
in which the beds have a steep inclination ; whence 
dip-head level ; dip-needle = Dipping-needle ; 
dip-net, a small net with a long handle, used to 
catch fish by dipping it in the water ; dip-pipe, a 
valve in the hydraulic main of gas-works, etc., ar- 
ranged to dip into water or tar, or other liquid, and 
form a seal ; a seal-pipe ; dip.rod, a rod on which 
candle-wicks are hung to be dipped ; dip*section, 
a section showing the dip of the strata ; dip-sector, 
a reflecting instrument on the principle of the sex- 
tant, used to ascertain the dip of the horizon : see 
Sector ; dip-side, the side on which the dip or 
declivity is ; dip-splint, a kind of friction match ; 
dip-trap, a drain trap formed by a dip or de- 
pression of the pipe in which water stands so as 
to prevent the upward passage of sewer-gas; dip- 
well, a well whence water is got by dipping. 

1829 MAaavAT F. Mildmay ii, On it stood a orass candle- 
stick, with a *dip-candle. 1864 Thackeray D. Duval^ vii. 
(1869) 96 Tbe apprentice . . came up . . from the cellar wiih a 
string of dip-candles. 1876 Davis Polaris Exp. ix. 218 One 
of the snow houses was designed for the *dip-circle. 1881 
Maxwell Electr. tf Magn. II. 116 A new dip-circle, in 
which the axis of the needle . . is slung on two filaments 
of silk or spider's thread, the ends of the filaments being 
attached to the arms of a delicate balance. 1875 Ure 
Diet. Arts III. 326 Were tbe coal-field an entire elliptical 
basin, tbe *dip-head levels carried from any point would 
be elliptical. Ibid. II 1 . 328 It is, moreover, proper to make 
the first set of pillars next the dip-head much stronger. 1881 
Maxwell Electr. <$■ Magn. II. 113 The magnetic dip is 
found by means of the *Dip Needle. 1858 Thoreau Lett. 
(1865) 171 The villagers catching smelts with *dip-nets in 
the twilight. 1874 Knight Diet. Mtch. 1. 705 The seal-cup 
is charged witb tar, which permits tbe movable *dip-pipe to 
be lifted into or out of the main. 1884 Nature 13 Nov. 33 It is 
admirably seen in *dip-section on the east and north slopes. 
1833 Herschkl Astron. i. j6 The visible area, as measured 
by the *dip-sector. 1834 Mechanic's Mag. 445- 1853 Kanr 
Grinnell Exp. ix. (18^6) 67 Minute observations of dip- 
sectors and repeating-circles. 1875 Ure Diet. Arts II I. 323 
Have on the *dip side of the level a small quantity of water 
so as to guide the workmen in driving the level. 1892 
Northnmbld. Gloss., Dip-side, the low side. 1883 E. A. 
Parkes Pract. Hygiene x. § 2. 367 The common mason's or 
*dip-trap, and the notorious D trap. 1894 B. Fowler in 
Proc. Geol. Assoc. XIII. 364 This clay throws out two fine 
springs, forming *dip-wells, in Hammer village. 

JDipar, obs. form of Diaper. 

Bipartite (daipautait), a. [f. Di-*, L. dis- 
asunder + partit-us divided, f. pariire to divide, 
part. (The L. compound was dispertltus.)] Di- 
vided into various parts. So Dipartited a. ; 
Diparti'tion, division, parting asunder. 

1825 New Monthly Mag. XIII. 61 Whose form is either 
dipartited, or disposed in conglomerated magnificence. 1838 
G. S. Faber Hist. Vallenses 111. ix. 399 All men shall pass 
two ways; the good, to glory; the wicked, to torment. 
But, if any one shall not believe this dipartition, let him at- 
tend to Scripture from the end to the commencement. 1885 
Rusxin Praeterita I. iii. 83 Upon which I found my claim 
to the sensible reader's respect for these dipartite writings. 

Dipa'SChal, a. [f. Di- 2 twice + Paschal.] 
Including two passovers. 

a 1840 L. Carpenter cited in Worcester. 

Dip-bucket, -circle : see Dip sb. 11. 

Dipchick, var. of Dabchick. 

Dipe, obs. form of Deep. 

Dip-ears (di'pii*iz). Also dip-ear, [f. Dip v. 
+ Ear: * from its graceful movements/ Swainson.] 
A marine bird, the Little Tern, Sterna mimtta. 
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1885 Swaimson Prov. Nairn's Brit. Bints 204 Little Tern 
{Sterna minuta) . . Dip cars (Norfolk). 

Dipetalous (daipe'l&Ias), a. Hot. [f. mod.L. 
dipetai-us (f. Gr. hi- (Di- 2) twice + -nhcxK-ov 
leaf, Pier a l) + -OUS.] Having two petals. 

1707 Sloanr Jamaica I. Prcf., Those which are Mono* 
petalous first, those Dipetalous next. 1883 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Diphanite (di'fanoit). Min. [f. (1846) Gr. 
ft-, 6U twice, doubly + -<pav-rjs showing, appearing 
+ -ite : * because il has quite a different aspect 
according to the direction in which it is looked 
at '.] A name given by Nordenskiold to a mineral 
now regarded as belonging to the species Mar- 

GARITE. 

Viewed from the side, its prisms are bluish, transparent, 
and of Yitreous lustre ; looking down on the base, they are 
white, opaque, and of nacreous lustre. 

1850 Dana A! in. 292. 1868 1 but. 507 Diphamtc ir, from the 
Kmerald mines of the Ural, with chrysoberyl and phenacite. 

Diphasic (daif/'-zik), a. [f. Gr. (Di- 
twice + <pd(Tis appearance, phase + -ic] Char- 
acterized by having two phases : spec, used of an 
electric variation of which the period of duration is 
divided into two stages, one positive and the other 
negative. 

i88x Buruon Sanderson in Phil. Tram. CLXXI1I. 7 
The diphasic character of the variation . .is due to the inter- 
ferencc of the opposite electromotive actions of the upper 
and under cells. 

Dip-head: see Dip sb. 11. 

Diphen-in chemical terms: see Di- 2 2, Phen-. 

Diphenic (doiff nik), a. Chem. [f. Di- - + 
Phenio.] In diphenic acid (2CJIVCO. OH) ob- 
tained by the oxidation of phenanthrene, one of the 
constituents of coal-tar. Its salts are Diphenates. 

1875 Watts Diet. Chem. VI I.. 434 Diphenic acid heated 
with excess of quick lime, is converted, not into diphenyl, 
but into diphenylenc ketone. 

Diphenol (daifrn^l). Chem. [f.Di- 2 + Phenol 
(f. as next + -ol in alcohol).] 

An aromatic alcohol having the composition 
(C 6 H 4 OH) 2 (that of Phenol being C 5 H $ OH). 
It has isomeric modifications, crystallizing in col- 
ourless rhombic crystals, and in shining needles. 

1877 Watts Fownes Chem. II. 567 Dioxydiphenyl or Di- 
phenol. 

Diphenyl (doife-nil). Chem. [f. Di- + Phenyl, 
F. pltftiyle (f. tyoXvuv to show, bring to light + 
vXr) substance : see -yl.] An aromatic hydro- 
carbon having the formula C 5 II C 6 1I 3J or twice 
that of the radical Phenyl. 

1873 Fannies' Chem. (ed. 1 1) 758. 1877 Watts ibid. (ed. 1 2) 
11. 562 Diphenyl crystallizes from alcohol in iridescent 
nacreous scales. 

b. atlrib. and Comb., as diphenyl group t diphcny I 
ketone, diphenyl-methane, etc. 

Diphe'nylami.ne, a crystalline substance having a pleasant 
odour and weakly basic properties, prepared by the dry dis- 
tillation of rosaniline blue, and used in the preparation of 
various dye-stuffs ; hence diphenylamine blue = spirit blue. 

1863-7* Watts Vict. Chem. I V. 4^53 Diphenylamine heated 
with chloride of benzoyl yields dipnenyl-henzamide. 188a 
Athenxum 25 Mar. 384/3 This colour is the chjoride of a 
base which the author has proved to be diphenyldiamido- 
triphenylcarbinol. 1884 Manch. Exam. 6 Oct. 4/5 The pro- 
cess of manufacture, .of diphenylaminenaphtol, resorciue, or 
alizarine dyes. 

Diphosphate, Chem. See Di- 2 2 and Phos- 
phate. 

18*6 JIfnky Etem. Chem. II. xai There is also., a di- 
phosphate, consisting of 1 atom of phosphoric acid and a 
moms of the protoxide, c 1865 G. Gokk in Circ. Sc. 1. 220/a 
Pyrophosphate of soda is easily formed by heating to red- 
ness the common diphosphate of soda. 

Diphrela'tic, a. nonce-wd. [f. Gr. hi<pprj\ar^ 
charioteer + -ic] Relating to the driving of a 
chariot, chariot-driving, {humorous or affected.} 

1849 D £ Quincey Eng. Mail Coach Wks. IVT327 Under 
tills eminent man, whom in Greek I cognominated Cyclops 
diph relates . . I . . studied the diphrelatic art. 

Diphtheria (difJnVria). Path. [ad. F. diph- 
th&ie, substi tilled by Bretonneau for his earlier 
term diphtherite : see Diphtheritis.] 

An acute and highly infectious disease, character- 
ized by Inflammation of a mucous surface, and by 
an exudation therefrom which results in the forma- 
tion of a firm pellicle or false membrane. Its chief 
seat is the mucous membrane of the throat and air 
passages, but other mucous surfaces are at times 
attacked, as are also wounds or abrasions of the 
skin. 

1857 Godfrey in Lancet Nov. 54a Report on Cases of 
Diphtheria or malignant sore throat. 1858 Chron. in A un. 
Reg. 1 A disease of a new name has been recognised. 
From having first been noticed at Boulogne it was called 
the Boulogne sore throat ; it has now received the medical 
name of Diphtheria. 1858 Sat. Rev. VI. 11/a To save us 
from cholera, typhus, and diphtheria, i860 New Syd. Sac. 
Ycardtk. 151 Ranking publishes a lecture on diphtheria, 
in which he describes the disease as one wholly new to 
this country. 1884 Sir L. Playpair.S>. in Pari. 18 Mar., 
Diphtheria . . when first imported from France in 1855, we 
used to call the Boulogne sore throat. 

at t rib. 1881 Daily News 14 Sept. 5/4 The Russian 
journals publish some terrible details of the diphtheria 
epidemic in Russia. 1891 Daily News 21 Mar. 6/a The 



diphtheria handbill which the sanitary authorities have 
published. 1895 Brit. Med. Jryit. 30 Mar. 731 The girls 
throat was . . found to contain the diphtheria bacillus. 

Hence Diphthe rial, Diphtherial! adjs. t of or 
belonging to diphtheria. 

1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Diphtherial. 1893 Brit. Med. 
JrnC a6 Aug. 487 A detailed report on .. the chemical 
pathology of diphtheria, and on diphtherial palsy. 1884 
Palt Mali G. 3 July 3/1 Sucking a tube to draw out the 
'diphtherian matter' 111 his child 3 throat. 1891 G. Mere* 
dith One 0/ our Cong. 1. xii. 912S The diphtherian whisper 
the commonalty hear of the commonalty. 

Diphtheric (-e-rik), a. [f. Diphtheria + -ic] 

— DiPHTHEJUTIC. 

1859 Semple Mem. Diphtheria v. 177 The diphtheric 
virus, i860 New Syd. Soc. Year-bt. 15a Diphtheric affec- 
tion of the skin. 1887 J. C. Morison Service 0/ Man (1889) 
10a The surgeon who sucks diphtheric poison from a dying 
child's throat and dies himself in consequence. 

|| Diphtherite (French) : see Diphtheritis. 

Diphtheritic (difberitik, a. [mod. f. Diph- 
TiiEitiTis; in F. diphthfritiquc (Littr£;.] Of the 
nature or character of diphtheria ; belonging to or 
connected with diphtheria. 

1847-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 118 The deposits which 
we include under the title Diphtheritic. 1850 Ramsay in 
Dublin Med. Press Aug. 137 (title) Diphtheritic Inflamma- 
tion of the Pharynx and tonsils. 1884 R. Makryat in 
19M Cent. May 845 A woman. . suffering from a diphtheritic 
sore- throat. 

b. Affected with or suffering from diphtheria. 

1880 Boston Jml. Chem. Dec. 143 Dr. Day has often pre- 
scribed for diphtheritic patients . . a gargle composed: of 
. . salt dissolved in . . water. 

Hence Diphtheritically Oifo., in the manner of 
diphtheria. 

1886 Crksswell in Sanitarian (N. V.) XVII. 202 Likeli- 
hood of rendering them diphtheritically infectious. 

Diphtheritis (difbereitis). Path. Also 
|| (Fr.) diphtherite. [mod. f. Gr. Zt<p$ip* or 
h<t>Qtpis skin, hide, piece of leather + -it is ; the 
disease being so named on account of the lough 
membrane developed upon the parts affected. 

First used in i8ai in the French furm diphtherite hy 
Bretonneau of Tours in a paper before the French Academy, 
published 1826; the word was taken into English and 
German medical literature, usually as diphtheritis, though 
the Fr. form was occasional in the scanty English notices 
of the disease^ before 1857. In 1855, Hretonneau in a new 
memoir substituted the name diphthirie. prohably because 
terms in ~ite 9 -itis, are properly formed on names of the 
part affected, as in bronchitis, laryngitis ; in Eng. this 
was adapted as diphtheria, when * Boulogne sore-throat ' 
became epidemic here in 1857-58 ; but the adj. diphtheritic 
was generally retained in preference to diphtheric used by 
some. (Contributed by Dr. W. Sykes.)] 
= DIPHTHERIA. 

[1826 Bretonneau Traitedela Diphth/rile (Hatz.-Darm.), 
Qu'il me soit permis de designer cette phlegmasie par la 
denomination de * diphtherite '. 1839-47 Todd Cycl. Anat. 
III. 116/1 Examples of croup .. analogous to the diph- 
therite of Bretonneau. i860 Neiv Syd. Soc. Year-bk. 151 
The great distinctive mark between diphtherite and croup.] 

x8a6 Lond. Med. Rrv. XXVI. 499 Review of Bretonneau 
on Diphtheritis. 1840 A. Tweedie Syst. Pract. Med. IV. 
48 This species of angina is characterized by the formation 
of albuminous pellicles on tbe surface of the inflamed mem* 
branc, whence it was named by M. Bretonneau of Tours 
• Diphtherias'. 1855 A. Smith in Dublin Hosp. Gaz. II. 
149 Diphtheritis successfully treated by chlorate of potash, 
1858 Sat. Rev. VI. 7/1 Diphtheritis has become a name 
more terrible than the small-pox. 1859 C. West Dis. 
Infancy <* Chitdhooti (ed. ^) xxv. 381 This other disease, 
Angina Maligna, Diphtheritis, or more correctly Diphtheria, 
is no new malady. 

Diphtheroid (di-fberoid), a. [f. as prec. + 
-oid!] Of the form or appearance of diphtheria. 

1861 Bumstead Yen. Dis. (1879)450 Diphtheroid [chancre] 
of the glans. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., DifhthsroTd, like a j 
tanned skin, or like Diphtheria, or a diphtheritic product, j 
ibid., Diphtfteroid ulceration. 

Diphthong (di*f]>?rj\ sb. Forms; 5-6 dip- 
ton^o, (dypton), 6 dyphtong, diphthonge, 
-gue, 7-9 dipthong, 8 dipthongue, 6- diph- 
thong, [a. F. diphthongnCy earlier dyptongue, ad. 
L. diphthottg-us, a. Gr. S'tfOoyyos, adj. having two 
sounds, sb. a diphthong, f. oV, Sis twice, doubly 
+ <p96yy°* voice, sound.] 

A union of two vowels pronounced in one syllable ; 
the combination of a sonantal with a consonantal 
vowel. 

The latter is usually one of the two vowels i and n, the 
extremes of the vowel scale, which pass into the consonants 
y, w. When these sounds, called by Melville Bell glides, 
follow the sonantal vowel, the combination is ca lied a 
•falling diphthong', as in ont, haw, boil, boy', when they 
precede, the combination is a 'rising diphthong', as in I u 
novo, piano. It is common in the latter case to consider 
the first element as the consonant w or y. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 100/2 A Diptonge \MS. A. Dypton], 
diptongus. 1530 Palsgr. 213/a Diphthonge, diphihongue 
a 1637 B. Jonson Eng. Gram, v, Dipthongs are the com- 
plexions, or couplings of Vowells. »668 Wilkins Real 
Char. 15 / and u according to our English pronunciation 
of them, are not properly Vowels, hut Diphthongs. 1749 
Poiver Pros. Numbers 9 All Dipthongs are naturally long. 
But in English Numbers they are often short. 1870 C. P. 
Mason Eng. Gram. (ed. 21) 1 17 When two vowel sounds 
are uttered without a break between them, we get what is 
called a vocal or sonant diphthong. 1888 J 4 Wright O. H. 
German Prim. § 10 All the OHG. diphthongs. » were falling 
diphthongs ; that is, the stress felt upon the first of the two 



elements. 189a Sweet AViv Eng. Gram. 230 If two voweb 
are uttered with one impulse of stress, so as to form a 
single syllable, the combination is called a diphthong, such 
as (oi) in oil. 

b. Often applied to a combination of two vowel 
characters, more correctly called Diouaph. 

% When the two letters represent a simple sound, sx%ea, on, 
in head (hcd\ soup (stfp>, they have been termed an improper 
diphthong : properly speaking these are monophthongs 
written by digraphs. 

1530 Palsg*. is This diphthong on .. in the frenche long 
shaloe sounded lyke as the Italians sounde this vowell u. 
c i6ao A. Hume Brit. Tongue (1865) 10 We have of this thre 
diphthonges, tuae with a befoer, ae and ai, and ane with 
the e befoer, ea. 1668 Price in A, j|. Ellis E. E. Pronunc. 
1. 111. (Chaucer Soc.) 125 That is an improper dipthong that 
loseth the sound of one vowel. There are eight improper 
dipthong*, ea ee ie eo, ea 00 ui, ou obscure ax in cousin. 
1876 C. P. Mason Eng. Gram. (ed. at) | 17 When two of 
the letters called vowels are written together to represent 
either a sonant diphthong or a simple vowel sound, we 
get a written diphthong or digraph. Ibid. I 25 The same 
fetter or diphthong often represents very different yowel 
sounds. 

c. est. In popular use, applied to the ligatures 

iv, a* of the Roman alphabet. 

As pronounced in later L., and in modern use, these are 
no longer diphthongs, but monophthongs ; the OE. liga- 
tures at and oe always represented monophthongs. 

1587 Harrison England u. xix. (1877) 1. 312 Waldame with 
a diphthong. 1631 AVeevfr Anc. Fun. Mon. To Rdr. A ii, 
I write the Latine .. as I find it E vocall for E diph- 
thong, diphthongs being but lately come into use. 170a 
Addison Dial. Medals (1727) 20 We find that Felix is 
never written with an cc dipthongue. 1796 7 tr. Keysler's 
Trav. (1760) III. 222 The epitaph, in which the dipthong 
ar, according to the custom of those times, is expressed by a 
single e.. Yitam obiit Yll Id. Oct. eta lis sue ami. I.^L. 

d. trans/. Applied to a combination of Iwo con- 
sonants in one syllable {consonantal diphthong), 
especially to such intimate unions as those of ch 
(tj ) and dg or j (d^), in church, judge. 

1861 M. Hopkins Hawaii 65 The Hawaiian alphabet .. 
is . . destitute of consonant diphthongs. 1889 Pitman Man. 
Phonogr. (new ed.) J 64 The simple articulations A b, t, d, 
etc. are often closely united with the liquids / and r, form- 
ing a kind of consonant diphthong .. as in plough .. try. 

e. attrib. = Diphtuonoal. 

1798 H. BLair Led. I. ix (R.), We abound more in vowel 
and diphthong sounds, than most languages. 

Drphthong, v. [£ prec. sb. : cf. mod.F. 
diphlhonguer.] trans. To sound as a diphthong ; 
to make into a diphthong. 

1846 Worcester cites Chr. Observ. 1888 Sweet Eng. 
Sounds 21 Isolative diphthonging or 1 vowel-cleaving ' 
mainly a Meets long vowels. Ibid. 277 The characteristic 
feature of the [living English] vowcl-systein is its diph- 
thonging of all the earlier long monophthongs. 1894 F. ]. 
Curtis Rimes 0/ Chariodus 50 Arguments for the diph- 
thonging of / in early texts. 

Diphthongal (dif |>/>-rjgaT, a. [f. Diphthono 
sb. + -al.] Of or belonging to a diphthong ; of 
the nature of a diphthong. 

1748 Phil. Trans. XLV. 403 That 7 vocal Notes or Vowels 
..struck, as one may say, in diphthongal or triphthongal 
Chords witb each other, may well enough account for the 
Sounds of our Language. 1806 M. Smart in Monthly 
Mag. XXI. 14 So easily does r slide into vowel or dip- 
thongal sounds. 1867 A. J. Ellis E. E. Pronuvc. 1. iii. 116 
Ben Jonson .. entirely ignores tbe diphthongal character 
of long 1. 1888 Sweet Eng. Sounds 248 A diphthongal 
pronunciation of the .. words. 
Hence Diphtho'ngally adv. 

1846 Worcester cites Wyhe. Mod. The question whether 
long /' was already pronounced diphthongaliy in 150a 

Biphthonga*tion. rare-*, [f. Diphthong 

v. : see -ation. Cf. mod.F. diphthongaison.] >* 
Diphthong ization. Fn mod. Diets. 

Diphthongic (dif jyrjgik), a. [f. Gr. ti<t>$oyy- 
ov Diphthong sb. + -icj » Diphthongal. 

1880 Sweet in President's Addr. Philol. Soc. 41 The 
treatment of the diphthongic vowel. 1886 — in Academy 
24 Apr. 295/3 i* ne older true diphthongic pronunciation of 
[Latin] ae and oe nearly as in English by and boy. 

Diphthongize (di*f]>prjg3iz), v. [>ti\ Gr. lt$- 
$<ryyi(-tiv to spell with a diphthong : see -izk.] 

1. tram. To turn into a diphthong. 

1868 G. Stephens Runic Mon.^ I. 5a All sorts of broaden* 
ings and thinnings of vowels, diphthongizing* |etc.J. 1874 
Sweet Eng. Sounds 56, ii and nn being diphthongized. 
1877-9 Trans. Philol. Soc. 458 In German, original long 
1 was already diphthongized when the orthography began to 
settle down into its present form. 

2. intr. To form a diphthong. 

1867 A. ). Ellis E. Engl. Pronunc. 1. iii. 196 This second 
(J) may diphthongise with any preceding vowel. 

Hence Di phthougisa tlon, the changing of a 
simple vowel into a diphthong. 

1874 Sweet Eng. Sounds 70 The most prominent feature 
of our present English is its tendency to diphtbongizatioo. 

DiphthongOUS (diffrrrjgas), a. rare. [f. as 
Diphthong + -ocs.] Of the nature of a diphthong ; 
diphthongal. 

i8« Philol. Mnseum II. xx6 Mere modulations of the 
vowels, or at most different diphthongous combinations. 

Diphy-, ad. Gr. Si^m- from 5td>u-r}^ of double 
nature or form, double, bipartite ; a frequent forma- 
tive of modem scientific words : as Di'phycero 
Ichth. [Gr. Wpv-os tail], a diphycercal fish. 
Diphycercal (difisoukal) a., having the tail 



DIPHYLLOUS. 

divided into two equal halves by the caudal spine. 
Dl'phycercy, diphy cereal condition. Di'phyid 
Zool., a member of the Diphy idx, a family of 
Hydrozoa, having a pair of swimming-bells oppo- 
site each other on the upper part of the stem. 
Di-phyodont a. [Gr. oZovt- tooth], having two dis- 
tinct sets of teeth ; consisting (as teeth) of two sets : 
as in the deciduous and permanent teeth of mam- 
mals ; as sb. a diphyodont mammal. Diphy- 
zo'old, diphy o* Zool., a free- swimming organism 
consisting of a group of zooids detached from a 
colony of Hydrozoa of the order Siphonophora. 

1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Diphycerc, a fish with the form of 
tail called Diphycercal. 1870 Rolleston Anim. Life 
Introd. 70 A true ^diphycercal tail is finally produced in 
the Acantbopteri. 1871 Huxi.ev Anat. Vert. Anim. i. 16 
The extremity of the spine divides the caudal fin-rays into 
two nearly equal moieties, an upper and a lower, and the 
fish is said to be diphycercal. 1884. Sedgwick tr. Clans 
Zool. I. 250 These groups of individuals may in some 
*diphyids become free and assume a separate existence as 
Eudoxia. 1854 Owen in Circ. Sc. (C1865) II- 100/1 The 
*diphyodonts .. generate two sets of teeth. Ibid., The 
diphyodont mammalia. 1883 Flower in Glasgow Weekly 
Her. 14 July 8/1 Teeth ..of the simple homodont and 
diphyodont type. 1861 J. R. Greene Man. Anim. Kingd., 
Ccelent. ico The same naturalist [Huxleyl has proposed the 
distinctive term of ' *Diphyozooid9 * for those singular de- 
tached reproductive portions of adult Calycopiwridx which 
received the name of 'monogastric Diphydae*. i&jy Huxley 
Anat. Inv. Anim. iii. § 3. 145 As they attain their full de- 
velopment, each set becomes detached, as a free-swimming 
complex Diphyzooid. In this condition they grow and alter 
their form and size so much that they were formerly regarded 
as distinct genera. 

Diphy llous (daifiias), a. Bot. [f. mod.L. 
diphyll-us (f. Gr. 81-, (Di- 2 ) twice +<f>v\\-ov leaf) 
+ -ous.] Having two leaves (or sepals). 

1788 J as. Lee Introd. Bot. 1. xi. (ed. 4) 25 The Calyx . . 
In respect to its Parts it is. . Diphy llous,ot two [leaves] as in 
Fumaria. 1819 Pantologia, Diphy llous, in botany, a two* 
leaved calyx : as in papaver and fumaria. 

Diphyo- : see Diphy-. 

Diphysite (di-fisait), sb. (a.) Theol. [f. Gr. 
li-, dfc twice, doubly + </> vats nature + -ite.] One 
who held the doctrine (Di'physltlsm), of two 
distinct natures in Christ, a divine and a human, 
as opposed to the monophysite doctrine : see Dyo- 

PHYSITE. 

Diplanetic (daiplane'tik), a. Bot. [mod. f. Gr. 
2i- Di- - f\vice •+ Tr\av7]TiK-6$ disposed to wander, 
f. irKavrjTos wandering (see Planet).] Having 
two active periods separated by a period of rest : 
said of the zoospores of certain Fungi of the family 
Saprolegnieee. So Dipla netlsm, the condition or 
property of being diplanetic. 

1888 M. M. Hartog in Annals of Bot. 203 note, The ' first 
form ' of zoospore . . is ovoid with a pair of flagella from 
the front . . The ' second form ' is uniform with an anterior 
and posterior flagellum diverging from the hilum. The 
existence of these two forms constitutes the phenomenon 
of diplanetism. 

+ Diplantrdian, a. Obs. J[f. Gr. dnr\6-os 
double 4 clvt'i against, opposite +- eidos form, image 
+ -ian.] Applied -to a form of telescope proposed 
by Jeaurat in 1778, giving two images, one direct 
and the other reversed, the coincidence of which 
might be used to determine transits. 

1807 T. Young Led. Nat. Phil. $ Mech. Arts II. 351. 

Diplarthrous (diplajbrss), a. Zool. [f. Gr. 
StffAo-o? double + apOp-ov joint + -ous.] Having 
the carpal or tarsal bones doubly articulated, i.e. 
the several bones of one row alternating with thore 
of the other, as in ungulate mammals : opp. to 
taxcopodoas. So Dipla- rthrism, the condition of 
being diplarthrous. 

1887 E. D. Cope in Amer. Nat. XXI. 987 All ungulates 
in passing from the taxeopodous to the diplarthrous stages, 
traversed the amblyopodous. Hid. 988 The advance of 
diplarthrism is in direct ratio to the advance of digiti- 
gradism, for the greater the length of the foot, the greater 
is the elasticity of the leg, and the greater is the torsion. 

Diplasic(diplarzik,d.n-),tf. Pros. [f. Gr. 2nrAa- 
aios twofold, double, f. oV, 8h twice + -TrAactoy 
-fold.] Double, twofold ; having the proportion of 
two to one, as in diplasic ratio, =Gr. 5tn\aat<uv 
A070S. 

1873 J. H ao ley Ess. 98 They may have a ratio of two to 
one -a diplasic ratio, as the ancients called it— as in the 
trochee* Ibid., The diplasic ratio answers to our common 
time. 

Dipla*tinamine. Chetn. : see Di- 2 2 and 

+ PLATINAMfNE. 

llDiple (di-pU). [Gr. hm\rj, fern, of ZlkXovs 
double (sc. ypafifiTj stroke, line).] A marginal 
mark of this form > , used by the ancient gram- 
marians to indicate various readings, rejected verses, 
beginning of a new paragraph, etc. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Dipie, a note or mark in the 
Margent to signifie that there is somewhat to be amended. 

!! Diplegia (daiplrdjia). Path. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. Si-, 5ts twice + irXrjyrj stroke.] Paralysis 
affecting corresponding parts on both sides of the 
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body. Hence Diplegia (doiple'd.^ik) a., relating 
to diplegia, or to corresponding parts on both sides. 
1883 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Dipleidoscope -(diplai'd^skJup). [f. Gr. 8nr\6- 
os double + efSos form, image + -gkqwos viewing, a 
watcher.] An instrument consisting of a hollow 
triangular prism K with two sides silvered and one 
of glass, used for determining the meridian transit 
of a heavenly body by the coincidence of the two 
images formed by single and double reflexion. 

1843 E. J. Dent (title), A Description of the Dipleidoscope. 
Ibid. (1867) 14 The criterion for determining the position of 
the Dipleidoscope is, that the two images must coincide, 
or appear as one, when the chronometer shows, according 
to the equation table for 1868, 11 h. 49 m. 12.1s. 1851 
Ojffic. Catal. Exhib. I. 414. 1884 F. ). Britten Watch <$■ 
Clockm. 88 The advantages of the dipleidoscope over the 
ordinary forms of sun dials are : the passage of the sun over 
the meridian is indicated with greater exactness, and the 
reflections may be discerned in weather too cloudy to see 
any shadow on the sun dial. 

II Dipleura (daipliH'ra), sb.pl. Morphol. [mod. 
L., neuter pi. of diplenr-us, f. Gr. 8i-, dis twice 
+ irKcvpa side (of the body).] Organic forms with 
bilateral symmetry having a single pair ofantimeres 
or corresponding opposite parts. Hence Dipleirral 
a. } zygopleural with ouly two antimeres. Dipleu'- 
ric a., having right and left sides ; exhibiting bi- 
lateral symmetry. 

1883 P. Geooes in Encyct. Brit. XVI. 844/2 The Zygo. 
pleura include forms bilaterally symmetrical in the strictest 
sense, in which not more than two radial planes, and these 
at right angles to each other, are present. Haeckel again 
divides these, according to the number of antimeres, into 
Tetrapieura and Diplenra. Ibid., The term bilateral 
must be rigidly restricted, .to the Centropipeda if not indeed 
to dipleural forms. 

Dipleurobranchiate (dsipirier^ibne-rjki^t), 
a. Zool. [f. mod.L. Dipleurobranchia (f. Gr. 5i- 
t wice + nXivpa side + ppayxta gills) + -ate 2 .] H av- 
ing the characters of the Diplenrolrranchia or In- 
ferobranchiata y 11 udi branchiate gastropods having 
foliaceous branchiae situated in a fold on each side 
of the shcll-less body. 

Diplex (cbi'pleks), a. [An arbitrary alteration 
of duplex after Di- 2 twice ^Preece).] Telegr. 
Characterized by the passing of two messages 
simultaneously in the same direction. 

' Now (1895) properly restricted to the system whereby the 
transmission of one message is^ effected by means of a change 
in strength of current only, irrespective of direction, and 
that of the other by change of direction of the currents 
without. reference to their strength ' (W. H. Preece). 

1878 W. H. Preece in Post Office Official Techn. Instruct., 
Diplex telegraphy consists in sending two messages in thts 
same direction at tbe same time. 1879 G. Prescott Sp. 
Telephone 346 Two messages may be sent over a single wire 
in the same or in opposite directions, and when we do not 
care to particularize either, we simply allude to them under 
the more common generic name of duplex transmission, 
which includes both. When, however, we wish to speak of 
either method by itself, we use the term diplex for simul- 
taneous transmission in the same direction, and contraplox 
for that in opposite directions. 

Diplo- (drpto\ before a vowel dipl-, combining 
form of Gr. StirAo-oy, SittAoSs twofold, double, oc- 
casional in ancient Greek, now used in many scien- 
tific terms; e.g. Diplobacteria sb. pi., bacteria 
consisting of two cells, or adhering in pairs. Di- 
plobla stlc a. Biol., having two germinal layers, 
the hypoblast and epiblast. Diplocardiac a. Zool. , 
having the heart double, i.e. with the right and left 
halves completely separate, as birds and mammals. 
Dlplocephaly, moustrosily consisting in having 
two heads. || Diploco-ccns Biol., a cell formed 
by conjugation of two cells. Diploco-nical a., of 
the form of a double cone. Di'plodal a. Zool. [Gr. 
65-os way + -al], of sponges, having both canals, 
prosodal (of entrance) and aphodal (of exit) well 
developed. Di'plodoxy nonce-tod. (see quot.). 
Diploga-ngliate a. y having ganglia arranged in 
pairs ; said of a division of animals {Diplogan- 
gliatd) nearly equivalent to Cuvier's Articulata. 
Diploge-nesis, the production of double organs 
or parts instead of single ones ; the formation of 
a double monster ; hence Diplogene'tic a. ; Diplo- 
ge-nic a., * producing two substances; partaking 
of the nature of two bodies' (Craig 1 847). Di'plo- 
graph (see quot.) ; so Diplogrra'pliical a. t of or 
pertaining to writing double; also Diplo 'graphy. 
Diplonen ral a. Anat., supplied by two nerves of 
se parate origin, as a m usele ; Diploneuro'se a. Zool., 
belonging to the Diploneura (Grant's term for the 
Articulata, as having a double nerve-cord running 
along the body); Blplonen'rom* a.> 'having two 
nervous systems; also, belonging to the Diplo- 
neura ' (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Diploperi stomous a. 
Bot., of mosses, having a double peristome, or fringe 
round the mouth of the capsule. Diplopla'cula 
Embryol., a Placula composed of two layers re- 
sulting from transverse fission ; bence Diplopia- 
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cular, Diplopia 'culate a. DPplopod a. and sb. 

Zool., belonging to the order Diplopoda {=*Chei- 
lognatha) of Myriapods, having two pairs of limbs 
on each segment of the body; a member of this 
order ; hence Diplo podous a. Diplo pterous a. 
Entom.y belonging to the family Diploptera (the 
true wasps) in Latreille's classification of insects, 
which have the fore wings folded when at rest. 
Diplosphe'nal a., Di'plosphene, Anat. = Hl'P0- 
sphenal, Hyposphene. DIplospondyTic a. Zool, 
said of a vertebral segment having two centra, or 
of a vertebral column having twice as many centra 
as arches, as in fishes and batrachians ; hence 
Diplospo'ndyllsin, the condition of being diplo- 
spondylic. Diplo'stichous a., arranged in two 
rows, as the eyes of certain spiders. Diplosy n- 
theme = Disyntheme. 

1888 F. P. Billings in "Amer. Nat. XXII. 123 We may 
find two apparently mature organisms enclosed in a 
common capsule .. These diplo-bacteria may assume a 
curved or sausage shape. 1854-67 O. A. Harris Diet. 
Med. Terntino/., Diplocardiac, having a double heart. 1847 
Craig, Diplocephalia. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Dipiocephaly, 
in Teratology, the condition of a foetus having two heads on 
one body. 1883 Macalister Ir. Ziegler's Pathol. Anat. 1. 
§ 185 Masses of cocci enclosed in a cylindrical sheath are 
called ascococci ; coupled spherules are diplococci ; chains 
or chaplets of spherules, streptococci ; and in like manner 
he [Billroth] describes diplobacteria and streptobacteria. 
1887 W. J. Sollas in Encycl. Brit. XXII. 415/1 This, 
which from the marked presence of both prosodal and 
aphodal canals may be termed the diplodal type of the 
Rhagon canal system, occurs but rarely. 1851 Eraser's 
Mag: XL1 II. 289 An orthodoxy with two tails— or a diplo- 
doxy— to coin a word— which affirms the co-existence of 
two separate beliefs, while it expresses no dogma as to the 
truth of either. 1851 Richardson Geol. viii. 257 The nerv- 
ous system is composed of a chain of ganglia disposed in 
pairs, and united by nervous cords ; hence the term diplo- 
gangliata. 1835-6 Toud Cycl. Anat. I. 500/1 That form of 
monstrosity, .called Diplogenesis ; 1878 Bartlev tr. Topi- 
nard" sAnthrop. v. 162 Diplogenesis, in which the whole body 
is more or less double. 1876 Catat. Sci. App. S» Kens. No. 
2052 Diplograph. Writing machine for the Blind, by which 
writing in relief and ordinary writing are performed at the 
same time. 1750 C Wren Parentalia 212 He [Wren] in- 
vented the art of double writing, .by an instrument called the 
Diplographical Instrument. 1758 Grand Mag. of Mae. 
Nov., In 1647, about three years before Mr. Wren publicly 
produced his diplographical instruments. xZz^Mech. Mag. 
No. 60. 59 Diplography. 1836 -gToDuCycl. Anat. II. 412/2 
Belonging to the diploneurose . . divisions of the animal 
kingdom. 1870 Uentlf.y Bot. 369 With two rows, they are 
diploperistoinous. 1884 A. Hyatt in Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. 
Hist. XXIII. 89 In this way the primitive differentiation 
of the placula into two layers is established in what we have 
designated the diploplacula. 1864 Webster, Dipiopod 
(Zool.), one of a group of myriapods. 1883 Smithsonian 
Inst. Rep., Zool. (Cent. Diet.), One of the dipiopod myrio- 
pods. 1884 O. C. Marsh Amer. Jurassic Dinosaurs in 
Amer. Jrnl. Sc. CXXVI1. 334 In Ceratosaurus. .These 
vertebrae show the diplosphenal articulation seen in Me- 
galosaurus. 1888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 525 
The lateral eyes in Scorpionidae and all the eyes of Limulus 
are monostichous ; the central eyes of the former group and 
other Arachnids, so far as known, diplostichous. 

(I Diploe (di*pto|f). [rn°cl'L,-> a. Gr. Zi-n\6i) 
doubling, fold, overlapping of the bones of Ibe 
skull (Hippocrates), f. Snr\oos double.J 

1. A nut. The light porous or cancellated bone- 
tissue lying between the hard dense inner and outer 
layers of the bones of the skull. 

1696 in Phillips (ed. 5). 1699 Phil. Trans. XXI. 139 The 
Blood Vessels of the Diploe might be burst by some acci- 
dental blow. 1741 Monro Anat. Bones (ed. 3) 68 The Bones 
of the Cranium are composed of two bony Tables, and an 
intermediate cellular Substance, commonly called their 
Diploe. 1767 Gooch Treat. Wounds 1. 307 In some parts 
of the skull, tbere is naturally very little Diploe, and in old 
subjects, scarce any remains. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg: 
I. 197 An acute inflammation of the diploe of the skull. 

2. Bot, -DlACHYMA. 

1866 Treas. Bot., Diploe, that part of the parenchyme of 
a leaf which intervenes between the two layers of epiderm. 
1884 Bower & Scott De Bary's Phaner. 406 The space 
in the lamina of the leaf which is # left free by the ribs and 
vascular bundles, is mainly occupied by parenchyma, which 
is simply called leaf-parenchyma or in the special case of 
flat foliage-leaves Diackyma or Diploe according to Link, 
Mesophyll according to De Candolle. 

Hence Diploe'tic a., bad form for Diploic. 

1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Diploe tic, of, or belonging to, the 
Diploe. 

Diplohedron (dipl^hrdr^n N . Cryst. [f. Djplo- 
+ Gr. ? Spa seat, base : cf. trihedron^ A crystalline 
form contained by twenty-four trapezoidal planes 
with two sides equal ; a dyakis-dodecahedron. 

1878 Lawrence Cotta's Rocks Class. 21 1 The large diplo- . 
hedrons of quartz are very much rounded off. 1895 Story- 
Maskelyne Crystallogr. 216 The terms dyakis-dodeca- 
hedron and diplohedron have been employed to convey the 
idea of the form [twenty four-trapezohedron] being a doubled 
or broken-faced pentagon- dodecahedron. Ibid. 217 Other 
diplohedra are met with on crystals of pyrites, and occur 
also on those of hauerite and cobaltine. 

Hence Diplolie*dral a., of the nature of a diplo- 
hedron. 

1878 Gurney Crystallogr. 54 A diplohedral form is one 
in which each normal bears two parallel faces, one at each 
end. ^ 1895 Story-Maskelynr Crystallogr. 207 Hemi- 
systematic diplohedral forms ; hemi-tesscral diplohedra. 
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Diploic (dip]J-ik\ a. Anat, [f. Diploe -f-ic.] 
Itelonmng to the diploe. 

1855 Hold en Hum. Osteoi. (1878) 118 We may speak 
of the frontal, temporal, and occipital diploic veins. 

Diploid (di-ploid). Crystal, [f. Or. Stir\6-os 
double + f*3os form.] A solid belonging to the 
isomettic system, contained within twenly-four tra- 
pezoidal planes ; « Diploiledrojt. 

II Diploidion (dipl<7,i-d#n). Gr. Antiq. [Gr. 
fltirAofSiov dim. of dtn\ots : see next.] A form of 
the chiton or tunic worn by women, having the part 
above the waist double with the outer fold hanging 
loose, somewhat like a sleeveless mantle; some- 
times applied to this outer fold itself. 

i8jo Leitch Matter** Anc. Art i 340. 405 It was twisted 
across round the chest, and was there pinned together; 
it has often also a kind of cape in the manner of the 
diploidion. 

llDiplois (diph?,is). Gr. Antiq. [Gr. ftirAofe 
double cloak, f. fair\6~os double.] «=prec. 
t 1887 B. V. Head Hist. Numorum 177 A woman clothed 
in a sleeveless talaric chiton with diplois. 

Diploite (drploptt). Mitt. [mod.f. Gr. Ztir\6- 
os (Diplo-) + -ITE.] A variety of Anorthtte, also 
called Latrobite. 

i8aS Amen JmL Sc. IX. 330 Diploite of Brcithaupt. 
183* Shepabd Min. 186 Diploite. 

Diploma(diplJo'ma),^. PI. -aa, sometimes -ata. 
[a. L. diploma a state letter of recommendation, an 
official document conferring some favour or privi- 
lege, a. Gr. tiirkupa (-/mr-), (lit. a doubling), a 
folded paper, a letter of recommendation, later a 
letter of licence or privilege, f. 3*irA<J.<ii> to double, 
to bend or fold double, f. dtv\6~os double. Cf. F. 
diplome (Anbert 1728).] 

1. A stale paper, an official document ; a charter. 
* In modern times, a general term for ancient imperial and 

ecclesiastical acts and grants, public treaties, deeds of con- 
veyance, letters, wills, and similar instruments, drawn up in 
forms and marked with peculiarities varying with their 
dates and countries ' {Encycl. Brit. s.v.). 

^1645 Howell Lett. (1650) II. 11. 19 The king of Spain., 
was forced to publish a diploma wherein he dispens'd with 
himself (as the Holland story hath it) from payment. 1684 
Scanderbeg Rediv. vi. 150 To pass a Diploma constituting 
his Lordship a Count of the Empire. 1845 S. Austin 
Ranke's Hist. Re/. I. 435 They carefully avoided consult- 
ing the elector, and kept the diploma of his nomination to 
themselves. 1851 D. Wilson Preh. Ann. (1863) II. iv. i. 
196 The curious diploma addressed to Eric, .respecting the 
genealogy of William St. Clair. 1877 Encycl. Brit. VI I. 
254/1 The Merovingian sovereigns authenticated their 
diplomas by the addition of their signature. 

b. An original document as a matter of historical 
investigation or literary study; //. historical or 
literary muniments. 

[1697 H. Wanley Let. to T. Snttth in Lett. Eminent 
Persons (1813) I. 80 My present design.. is more relating 
to the nature of Letters, than to the Diplomata or Charters 
themselves.] 1845 De Ouincev Susfiria Wks. 1890 XIII. 
347 If in the vellum palimpsest, lying amongst the other 
diplomata of human archives or libraries, there is anything 
fantastic. 1891 H. H. Howorth in Spectator 12 Dec. 
843 'i It [the Old Canon of Scripture] .. contained books 
originally written in Hebrew, in so-called Chaldee, and in 
Greek, .all of them treated as their most sacred diplomata 
by the early Christians and the early Councils. 

2. A document granted by a competent authority 
conferring some honour, privilege, or licence ; esp. 
that given by a university or college, testifying to 
a degree taken by a person, and conferring upon 
him the rights and privileges of such degree, as to 
teach, practise medicine, or the like. 

a 1658 Cleveland Gen. Poems, etc. (1677) 153 You have 
Ennobled me with your Testimony, and I shall keep your 
Paper as the Diploma of my Honour. 168a Grew Anat. of 
Plants Pref. Aija, The Printer, whose Name was to be 
inserted therein, not having received his Diploma till that 
time. 170a C. Mather Magn. Chr. iv. (1853) II. 26 This 
university did present their President with a diploma for 
a doctorate. 1703 Maunorbll Joum. Jems. (173a) no 
This morning our Diplomata were presented to us . . to 
certify we had visited all the holy places. 1711 Lotid. Gaz. 
No. 481 aA Pretends to be a Physician, having a Diploma 
to that effect from the College of Doway. 177a Wesley 
7ml. 28 Apr., They presented me with the freedom of 
the city. Ihe diploma ran thus. 1795 in Sir J. Sinclair 
Corr. (1831) II. 2t My sincere thanks ..for the diploma .. 
admitting me a foreign honorary member of the Hoard of 
Agriculture. 1841 Borrow Zincali I. t. § 1. 15 The writ 
ol diploma or privilege of settling near the free and royal 
towns. 1849 Lewis Authority in Matters Opin. ix. § 17. 
330 The granting of diplomas by universities or other learned 
bodies proceeds on the supposiiion that tbe public require 
some assistance to their judgment in the choice of profes- 
sional services, and that such an Official scrutiny into the 
qualifications of practitioners is a useful security against the 
imposture or incompetency of mere pretenders to skill. 1863 
Emerson Misc. Papers, H. D. Thorean Wks. (Bohn) III. 
3j53 No college ever offered him a diploma, or a professors 

b. at t rib., as diploma picture (in charteied academies and 
societies of art), one given to the society by a member on 
his election ; in the case of the Royal Academy kept in the 
Diploma Gallery. 

1861 Thornburv Turner (1862) I. 258 Turner's diploma 
picture was * Dolbadern ' . . full of the grand solemnity of 
evening. 1883 Pall Mall G. 10 Oct. 1/2 The least known 
public collection of art in London is certainly the Diploma 
Gallery of the Royal Academy. 

Vol, HI. 



% 3. The following mediaeval L. senses arc also 
given tn did ionarics, but with no claim to English 
use. a. - Diploe 1 ; b. A folded cloth ; c. A 
double vessel used in chemical operations. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) (a and b\ 18*3 CaAsa 
Technot. Diet, (c), Thus, * To boil In diploma ' is to put the 
vessel.. into a second vessel, to which the fire is applied. 
1853 Sover Pantropheon 362 (c). 

Hence Diplomaless a., without a diploma. 

1837 G. Wilson Let. in Life (i860) II. 82 Diplomaless 
folks. 1873 H. Curwbn Hist. Booksellers 61 A diplomaless 
dootor. 

Diploma, v. [f. prec. sb.] tram. To famish 
with a diploma. Chiefly in a. Diplomaed 
(partly from the sb. : cf. certificated). 

1831 TaRLAWKV Adv. Younger Son I. 238 Surgical know, 
ledge, superior to many of the diploma 'd butchers. 1843 
Carlvle Past jr Pr. iv. vii, Doggeries never so diplomaed, 
bepufTed, gas-lighted, continue doggeries, and must take 
the fate of such. 1869 W. R. Greg Lit, 4 Social Judg. 
(ed. a) 400 They have, as it were, been diploma-ed and 
laureated to this effect, stamped with the Hall Mark. 

Diplomacy (dipl(?«*masi). [a. F. diplomatic 
(pronounced -cic\ (. diplomate t diplomatique, after 
arislocraie, aristocralique t aristocratic : see Diplo- 
matic and -aoy. So It. diplomazia, Sp. diplo- 
macia, Ger. and Du. diplomatic, all from Fr.] 

I. 1. The management of international relations 
by negotiation ; the method by which these relations 
are adjusted and managed by ambassadors and 
envoys ; the business or art of the diplomatist ; 
skill or address in the conduct of international 
intercourse and negotiations. 

1796 Burke Regie. Peace 11. Wks. VIII. 243 note, He 
did what he could to destroy the double diplomacy of 

France. He had all the secret correspondence burnt. 1797 
Ibid. in. 348 The only excuse for all our mendicant diplo- 
macy is . . that it has been founded on absolute necessity. 
1809 \V. Irving Knickerb. iv. xL (1849) fl 4 6 His first 
thoughts were all for war, his sober second thoughts for 
diplomacy. > 1828 Webster, Diplomacy . . the customs, 
rules and privileges of embassadors, envoys and other re* 
preventatives of princes and states at foreign courts; 
forms of negotiation. 1855 Macaulav Hist. Eng. IV. 257 
The business for which he was preeminently fitted was 
diplomacy. x86a T. C. Grattan Beaten Paths II. 223 
Cardinal Richelieu seems to be. .considered the founder of 
the present system of diplomacy properly so called . . I can 
find no better signification for the word which typifies the 
pursuit . . than double-dealing . . it is expressive of conceal- 
mentj if not of duplicity. 1865 Lecky Ration. (1878) II. 
271 1 he appointment of consuls in the Syrian towns.. gave 
the first great impulse to international diplomacy. 1877 
Encycl. Brit.VW. 251/1 Diplomacy is the art of conducting 
the intercourse of nations with each other.. It is singular 
that a term of so much practical importance in politics and 
history should be so recent in its adoption that it is not to 
be found in Johnson's dictionary. 1880 Sttbss Med. <fr 
Mod. Hist. x. (1886)235 As diplomacy was in its beginnings, 
so it lasted for a long time; the ambassador was the man 
who was sent to lie abroad for the good of his country. 

f 2. The diplomatic body. [ = F. diplomatic, 1 le 
personnel des ambassades ' (Littr£).] Obs. 

1796 Burke Regie. Peace iv. Wks. IX. 48 The diplomacy 
..were quite awestruck with 'the pomp, pride and circum- 
stance ' of this majestick Senate. 1806 Solthey Lett. (1856) 
I. 387 If there be no English diplomacy at Lisbon, .away go 
mv hopes in that quarter. 

o. Skill or address in the management of rela- 
tions of any kind ; artful management in dealing 
with others. 

1848 W. H. Kelly tr. L. Blanc's Hist. Ten Y. I. 339 
The aristocracy were already, .acquiring control over pubfic 
affaire by tbe crafts of diplomacy. 1865 Livingstone Zam- 
besi vi. 147 Masakasa felt confident that he could get it 
out of these hunters by his diplomacy. Mod. The lady 
thought it better to attain her ends by diplomacy. 

II. 4. «= Diplomatic sb. 3. rare. 

1870 J. Haoley Ess. vii. (1873) 130 These [forms of letters] 
would probably give ground for a near guess to one expert 
in Anglo-Saxon diplomacy. 

Diplomat (di'plomael). Also »ate. [a. F. 
diplomate, a back-formation from diplomatique, 
after aristocrate, aristocratiauc.'] One employed 
or skilled in diplomacy; a diplomatist. 

1813 Sir R. Wilson Diary I. 312 The diplomates will . . 
have to rest on their arms until the bayonets have clashed. 
1838 Lytton Alice 96 He was the special favourite of the 
female diplomats. 1870 E. Peacock Rat/ Skirl. III. 204 
A parliamentary debater and diplomat in foreign service. 
1885 Mabel Collins Prettiest Woman v, She went every- 
where as a diplomat e and a political spy. 

Hence Diplomatess, a female diplomat. 

1874 Greville Mem. Geo. IV (1875) II. xix. 325 This 
clever, intriguing, agreeable diplomatess. 1890 A thefuntm 
1 Feb. 141 -y The Russian diplomatess of reality and the 
Russian diplomatess of, say, M. Sardou, have very little in 
common. 

Diplomata! (diplJu'maial), a. [C Gr. &irAo»- 
fiar- Diploma + -al.] Of or pertaining to a 
diploma. 

1889 Microcosm (N. Y.) Oct., The diplomata! sheepskin. 

Diplomate (di'plonv't), sb. [f. Diploma sb. + 
-ate >.] One who holds a diploma. 

1870 Bn't. Med. Jml. 2 s May 786/1 The London students 
and the diplomates of London Corporations. 

t Drplomate, v. Obs. [I. Diploma sb. + 
-ate 3. J tram. To invest with a degree, privilege, 
or title by diploma. 



' 1660 Wood Life <Oxf. 1 1 Ut. Soc.) I. 134 The former . . wa* 
afterward* dipfomated. 1683 ibid. III. 56 Th. White, 
cliaplain to the lady Anne . . was diplomated D.D. 1738 
Nkal Hist. Purit. IV. 268 Within .. little more than wx 
months the Universities diplomated above one hundred and 
fifty Doctors of Divinity. 

[Diplomatial : error in Diets, for Diplomatic 
cal.J 

Diplomatic (diplomxtik), a. and sb. Also 8-9 
-lque, -i ok. [ad. mod. L. diplomat ic-us (Mabi 1 Ion , 
1681, De re diplomat 'ica) t f. Gr. sec 
Diploma and -ic. In senses 2, 3, a. F. diplomatique 
(1788 in Hatz.-Darm.\ 

The transition from sense t to sense 3 appears to have 
originated in the titles of the Codex Juris Gentium Dipio* 
maticus of Leibnitz 1695, containing original texts of im- 
portant public documents from the nth to 15th c, and the 
Corps vniverset dipUnnatique du Droit des gens of Dumont, 
historiographer to the Emperor, 1726, containing the original 
texts of T the treaties of Alliance, of Pence, and of Commerce, 
from the Peace of Munster to 1709*. In these titles (as in 
the Codex Diplomat icus JEvi Saxonici of Kemble), dipto* 
maticus, diplomatique, had its original meaning (sense 1 
below) as applying to a body or collection of original official 
documents. But as the subiect -matter of these particular 
collections was /«/<r«a//>««/relations, ' corps diplomatique ' 
appears to have been treated as equivalent to 'corps du 
droit des gens and diplomatique taken as ' having to do 
with international relations'. The transition is shown in 
sense 2. which refers yo documents connected with inter, 
national relations, while in the fully developed sense 3 the 
connexion with documents disappears. This sense became 
established in English at the time of the French Revolution, 
and its French origin comes out emphatically in the writings 
of Burke on French affairs.] 

A. adj. 

1. Of or pertaining to official or original docu- 
ments, charters, or manuscripts ; textual. 

Diplomatic copy, edition, aa exact reproduction of an 
original. 

171 x T. Madox Hist. Exchequer p. ix, The diplomatick 
or law word Charta was not received amongst the Anglo- 
Saxons. 1780 Von TaoiL Iceland 295 A diplomatic de- 
scription was not so much required in that letter, as I had 
directed my attention more to the contents of the book than 
its external appearance. 1784 Astle Origin % Progr. 0/ 
Writing Introd. a Diplomatic science, the knowledge of 
which will enable us to form a proper judgement of the age 
and authenticity of manuscripts, charters, records, and other 
monuments of antiquity. 181a W. Tavlor in Monthly Ret: 
LXV1I. 71 The historical part of this volume ; to which a 
diplomatic appendix of thirty-tbree several documents.. and 
a copious index are attached. 1846 Trench Mirac. (1889) 
267 The last clause of the verse.. has not the same amount 
of diplomatic evidence against it. 1861 Scrivener Introd. 
Crit. N. T. Hi. 376 Designated by Professor Ellicott * para* 
diplomatic evidence'., as distinguished from the 'diplomatic' 
testimony of codices, versions, etc. 1874 H. R. Revnolds 
John Bapt. ii. 70 There is.. not a shadow of diplomatic 
doubt thrown over the integrity of the third gospel. 

2. Of the nature of official papers connected with 
international relations. 

1780 Hist. Europe in Ann. Reg. 18/r These were followed, 
at due intervals, and according to aH the established rules 
of form, by measured and regular discharge of the diplo- 
matique artillery on all sides (i.e. manifestos and proclama- 
tions by the French and Spanish governments]. 

3. Of, pertaining to, or concerned with the man- 
agement of international relations ; of or belonging 
to diplomacy. Diplomatic body (F. corps diplomat- 
ique), the body of ambassadors, eavoys, and officials 
attached to the foreign legations at any seat of 
government; diplomatic service, that branch of the 
public service which is concerned with foreign 
legations. 

1787 Hist. Europe in Ann. Reg. 175 Employed there in 
civil, diplomatique, and mercantile affairs. 1790 Bcbkb 
Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 32 Members of the diplomatick body. 1791 
- Th. Fr. Affairs Wks. VII. 63 The Prussian ministers in 
foreign courts have talked the most democratic language . . 
The whole corps diplomatique, with very few exceptions, 
leans that way. 1796 — Regie. Peace 1. Wks. VIII. 114 
A pacification such as France (the diplomatick name of the 
regicide power) would be willing to propose. 1813 N. Cas- 
lislb Topogr. Diet. Scot. II. s.v. Preston Pans, Sir Robert 
Murray Keith.. well known for his diplomatique talents. 
1815 Wellington in Gurw. Desp. XII. 310 It would intro- 
duce him into the diplomatic line. 1840 Carlvle Heroes 
iit (ed. 1858)344 Petrarch and Boccaccio did diplomatic mes- 
sages . . quite well. 1849 Macaulav Hist. Eng. I. 246 He 
had passed severat years in diplomatic posts abroad, i860 
Motley Nethtrt. (1868) I. i. r8 Diplomatic relations, .were 
not entrusted to the Council. 1868 E. Edwards Raleigh I. 
xxv. 587 The English statesman.. was not a match for the 
Spaniard in diplomatic craft. 1877 Encycl. Brit.\\\. 351/2 
The ancient world had its treaties and leagues, but no 
systematic diplomatic relations. 1889 John Bull s Mar. 
149/a The members of the Diplomatic Corps. 

4. Skilled in the art of diplomacy; showing ad- 
dress in negotiations or intercourse of anv kind. 

i8«6 Disraeli Viv. Grey tv. Hi, Treachery and cowardice, 
doled out with diplomatic politesse. 1833^ Hale In His 
Name x, Gabrielle s busy, active, diplomatic managing of 
the party. 186a Maurice Mor. 4- Met. Philos. lV.yiii $ 6. 
440 Cautious and reserved yet not diplomatic in his inter- 
course with men. 1877 Encycl. Brit. VII. 251/1 Conduct 
which is wily and subtle, without being directly false or 
fraudulent, is styled * diplomatic '. 

B. sb. 1. A diplomatic agent ; *= Diplomatist. 

1791 Paine Rights 0/ Man (ed. 4) 05 Dr. Franklin. . . was 
not the diplomatic of a Court, but of Man. 1836 Mabbyat 
Midsh. Easy II. ix. 238 It would soon be all in his favour 
when it was known that he was a diplomatic. 

49* 



DIPLOMATIC Alt. 

2. The diplomatic art, diplomacy. Also in pi. 
diplomatics, and + in L. form diplomatica (oh.). 

1794 Burke App. Pre/. Brissot's Addr. Wks. VII. 343 
Cambon, incapable of political calculation, boasting his 
ignorance in the diplomatic*. 1796 State Papers in Ann. 
Reg. 198 Truth and justice are the only basis of their diplo- 
matica. 1803 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. I. 356 Our ministers 
are not great in diplomatics. 

3. * The science of diplomas, or of ancient writings, 
literary and public documents, letters, decrees, 
charters, codicils, etc., which has for its object to 
decipher old writings, to ascertain their authenti- 
city, their date, signatures, etc/ (Webster, 1828). 
Also in pi. 

[168 1 Mahillon {title\ De Re Diplomatica.] 1803-19 A. 
Rees Cycl. (L.), The science of diplomatics owes its origin 
to a Jesuit of Antwerp named Papehroch. 1819 Pantologia 
s.v., The celebrated Treatise on tbe Diplomatic by F. 
Mabillon. 1838 J. G. Dowling Eccl. Hist. iii. § x. 125 It 
was written, .when Diplomatic did not exist as a science. 
1846 Johnston tr. Beckmann's Hist. Inv. (ed. 4) 1. 140 A seal 
of blue wax, not coloured blue merely on the outer surface, 
would he as great a rarity in the arts as in diplomatics. 
1894 Ox/ Univ. Gas. XXIV. 412/1 Medieval Latin palaeo- 
graphy and diplomatic. 

Diploma* tic al, a. (sb.) [f. as prec. + -al.] 

A. adj. 1. = Diplomatic a. 1. 

1780 Von Troil Iceland 396 Its diplomatical descriptions 
would have afforded no information. 
2. « Diplomatio a. 3. 

1823 Byron Juan xin. xv, It chanced some diplomatical 
relations Arising out of business, often brought Himself and 
Juan . . Into close contact. 1882-3 Schaff Encycl. Relig. 
Knowl. 111. 2096 Paul III . . employed him frequently in 
diplomatical negotiations with Francis I and Chas. V. 

B. sb. {rare.) 

1. A diplomatic person ; a diplomatist. 

1830 Galt Lawrie T.vi. Hi. (1849) 362 He proved himself 
«i clever diplomatical. 

2. pi. Diplomatic arts or proceedings. 

1833 Galt in Eraser's Mag. VI If. 654, I had recourse to 
the usual diplomaticals of womankind. 

Diplomatically, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] 

1. In a diplomatic manner ; according to the rules 
or art of diplomacy; artfully in reference to inter- 
course ; with clever management. 

1836 E. Howard R . Ree/er lxii, My lord shook bis head. . 
diplomatically. 1837 Cahlyle fir. Rev. (1848) II. v. ix. 
294 Old Besenval diplomatically whispering to him. 1862 
Snirlev Nugge Crit. ix. 417 Hitherto we had diplomatically 
and passively resisted the Alliance. 1875 Mas. Ranoolph 
IV. Hyacinth I. 123 She at once knew that her work must 
be done diplomatically. 

2. In reference to, or in the matter of, diplomacy. 
1877 Public Opinion 7 July 9 The policy of the Hapsburg 

Monarchy is. .both diplomatically and militarily, absolutely 
free and unfettered. 

3. With reference to diplomatics (sense 3) ; so 
far as concerns the evidence of original documents. 

1885 Amer. Jrnl. Philot. VI. 192 The indiction-number. . 
is diplomatically uncertain, and so of no independent yalue. 

Diplomatician (dipltfurnati'Jan). rare. [f. 
Diplomatio: see -ictan.] = Diplomatist. 

i8zi W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XCIV. 499 With the 
usual spiteful feeling of a French diplomatician. 

Diplomatics : see Diplomatio B 2, 3. 
Diplo *matism. rare~°. [f. as next + -ism.] 
The rjractice of the diplomat ; Diplomacy. 

1864 in Webster. 

Diplomatist (diplomatist), [f. Diplomat 
sb., or stem of diplomatic, etc. + -1ST : cf. F. philo- 
logue, Eng. philologist. ~\ a. One engaged in official 
diplomacy, b. One characterized by diplomatic 
address ; a shrewd and crafty person. 

1815 Mackintosh Sp. in Ho. Com. 27 Apr. Wks. 1846 III. 
317 Long familiarity with the smooth and soft manners of 
diplomatists. 1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey hi. i, Vivian . . 
dropped the diplomatist altogether, and was explicit enough 
for a Spartan. 1849 Macaulav Hist. Eng. I. 246 Diplo- 
matists, as a class, have always been more distinguished hy 
their address . . than by generous enthusiasm or austere 
rectitude, i860 Frouoe Hist. Eng. V. 2x9 So accomplished 
a diplomatist as Paget could only despise the tricks which 
he was ordered to practise. 

attrib. 1858 Carlyle Fredk. C7/.(i86s) II. vil iv. 282 The 
Diplomatist world of Berlin is in a fuss. 

Diplomatize (diplJti-mataiz), v. [In I. f. Gr. 
dnrXojfiaT- Diploma + -ize ; in II. a new formation 
from diplomat, -ic, -ist.] 

X 1. trans. To invest with a diploma. Hence 
Diplo'matized ///. a., diplomaed, rare. 

1670 Lex Talionis 21 As able Physitians as any that 
Practise, and better than many dyplomatized Doctors. 

II. 2. intr. To act or serve as a diplomat or 
diplomatist ; to practise diplomacy; to nse diplo- 
matic arts ; to act with address or astuteness. 

1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey in. i, He diplomatised, io order 
to gain time. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev.(j&&) II. 11. vi. 119 
Brave Bouille' mysteriously diplomatising in scheme within 
scheme. 1850 Tail's Mag. XVII. 285/1 He was too im. 
P* tlent todiplomatise. 1875 Contemp. Rez>. XXV. 798 One 
his° hHdhood* campa *S n * n S diplomatizing almost from 

3. trans. To treat in the manner of a diplomatist, 
to act diplomatically towards, (rare.) 

1855 Eraser's Mag. LI. 239 His only chance . . was to 
cajole— we mean to diplomatize— his neighbours. 
1). To do out 0/ 'by diplomacy or address. 
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1885 Lowe Bismarck I. viii. 479 Louis Napoleon bad not 
long been diplomatised out of Luxemburg. 

Hence Diplo'matizing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1855 Carlyle Prinzenraub to6 No more, either of fighting 
or diplomatizing, needed for him. 1882 Pall Mall G. 5 July 
2/1 The two Powers were thinking of their own diplo- 
matizings. 

Diplomatology (dipl<?umat(rl6d3i). [f. Gr. 
divXwfiar- Diploma + -Xo7m discourse : see 
-logy.] The science of Diplomatic ; the scien- 
tific study of original documents. 

1880 G. S. Hall in Nation (N.Y.) XXX. 347 Many of the 
young docents, whose specialty is Semitic philology, or 
Hebrew archaeology, or church history, or diplomatology. 

+ Diplo'me. Obs. rare. [a. F. diplo?ne t ad. L. 
diploma.] An official document issued by au- 
thority; = Diploma i. 

1 669 Gale True Idea Jansenism 22 And thou hast vindi- 
cated the truth and vigor of this Bull, hy a new Diplome. 

Diploneural, -neurose, etc. : see Diplo-. 

II Diplopia (diplopia). Phys. and Path. Also 
in anglicized form diplopy. [mod.L., f. Gr. biir\o- 
DiPLo- double + -uma from wip eye: cf. Amblyopia.] 
An affection of the eyes, in which objects are seen 
double. Hence Diplopic (dipV'pik) a., pertain- 
ing to diplopia. 

18 ti Hooper Med. Did., Diplopia. 1864 Webster, 
Diplopia, Diplopy. 1875 H. C. Wood Tkerap. (1879) 242 
This dryness.. is associated with, .dilated pupils, disordered 
vision { and jpossibly diplopia. 1878 A. Hamilton Nerv. Dis. 
228 Diplopia, amaurosis, and other visual troubles. 

Diploplacula, -pod, etc. : see Diplo-. 

Diplostemonous (diplostfmonas), a. Pot. 
[f. Diplo- + Gr. ar-qfutiv warp, thread, taken as — 
ffrrjua stamen + -ous.] Having the stamens in two 
series, or twice as many as the petals. So Diplo- 
ste-mony, the condition of being diplostemonous. 

1866 Treas. Bot. t Diplostemonous, having twice as many 
stamens as petals. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. vi. § 2. 177 note. 
1888 Henslow Floral Struct. 188 If a flower have one 
whorl of stamens of the same numl;er as the petals it is 
isostemonous ; if two, diplostemonous. 1888 Athen&um 
14 Jan. 54/3 Investigations . . on the diplostemony of the 
flowers of angiosperms. 

|| Diplotegia (dipbtrd^ia). Pot. Also -ium. 
[f. Diplo- + Gr. T670S roof, covering.] A dry 
dehiscent fruit with an adnate calyx. 

1866 Treas. Bot., Diplotegia^ an inferior capsule. 1870 
Bentlev Bot. 313 Diplotegia is the only kind of inferior 
fruit which presents a dry dehiscent pericarp. 

II Diplo zoon (diploz<?uY?n). PI. -zoa. Zool. 
[f. Diplo- + Gr. fwov animal.] A genus of trema- 
tode worms, parasitic on the gills of fishes ; the 
mature organism is double, consisting of two indivi- 
duals (Diporpse) fused together in the form of an X. 

1835 Kirbv Hab. A Inst. Anim. 1. 355 One [parasitic 
worm] first discovered by Dr. Nordmann upon [the gills] of 
the bream . . to which he has given the name of Diplozoon 
or Double animal. 1859 Toon Cycl. Anat. V. 32/1 This 
animal corresponds . . with the half of the Diploioon. 1888 
Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Li/e 650 The cones and 
suckers fuse completely; in other respects, however, the two 
Diporpae which make up a single Diplozoon are independent 
of one another. 

Dip-net : see Dip sb. 

Dipneumonous (dipni*?monas), a. Zool. [f. 
modX. dipneuntonus (f. Gr. 6V, 8i$ twice + 
irvevptw lung) + -ous.] Having two lungs or re- 
spiratory organs ; said of the Dipneuntona or two- 
lunged fishes, and of the Dipneumones or two- 
lunged spiders; also ofHolothurians having a pair 
of respiratory organs. 

Dipneustal (dipniw'stal), a. [mod.L Dip- 
neusta (f. Gr. &- twice + ttvcv(tt6s, -nvtiv to breathe), 
a name given by some to the dipnoan fishes + -al.] 
= Dipnoan. 

[1892 E. R. Lankester tr. HacckeVs Hist. Creation II. 
zoo Of the still living Dipneusta, Ceratodus possesses a 
simple single lung (Monopneumones), whereas Protopterus 
and Lepidosiren have a pair of luogs (Dipneumones).] 

Dijmoan (dipnoan), a. and sb. Zool. [f. mod. 
L. Dipnoi (see Dipnoous) + -an.] 

A. adj. Belonging to die Dipnoi, a sub-class or 
order of fishes, having two kinds of respiratory 
organs, gills and lungs. B. sb. A fish belonging 
to this order. 

1883 Athenaeum 7 Apr. 447/1 Prof. Huxley came to the 
conclusion that . . to separate the elasmobranchs, ganoids, 
and dipnoans into a group, apart from and equivalent to 
the teleosteans; was inconsistent with the plainest anatomical 
relations of these fishes. 1866 Ibid. 18 Dec. 830/2 A paper 
on the development., of the ovum io the dipnoan fishes. 

Dipnoid (di'pnoid), a. and sb. Zool. [f. mod. 
L. Dipnoi (see next) + -id.] « Dipnoan. 

1878 F. Day Fishes of India, 709 Whether the Ganoids 
and Dipnoids should be included with the Chondropterygii. 
1880 1 — Fishes Gt. Brit. Introd. 41 Among the Dipnoids, 
the air-bladder has a lung-like function. .Among the Uanoids 
there is a divergence from the Dipnoid organization. 1881 
Gunther in Encycl. Brit. XII. 686/1 The dentition is that 
of a Dipnoid. 

Dipnoous (drpn^jos), a. Also erron. dipnous. 
[f. mod.L. dipno-us -(in pi. Dipnoi, an ofder of 
Fishes), a. Gr. Snrro-os with two breathing apertures, 
f. 81- twice + trvvfi breathing, breath.] 



DIPPED. 

1. Zool. Having both gills and lungs, as a dip- 
noan fish. 

1 881 Gunther in Encycl. Brit. XII. 686/1 The relations 
of the chimaeras to the Ganoid, and more especially to the 
Dipnoous type. Ibid. 686/2 It is impossible to decide . . 
whether the Fossil should be referred to the Holocephalous 
or the Dipnoous type. 

2. Path. Of a wound : ' Haying two openings 
for the entrance of air or other matters ' (Syd. Soc. 
Lex. 1883), 

181 x Hooper Med. Did., Dipnous, an epithet for wounds 
which are perforated quite through, and admit the air at 
both ends. 

Dipnosophist, obs. form of Deipnosophist. 

1581 Mulcaster Positions xxxy. (1887) 129 All natural., 
dipnosophistes, symposiakes, antiquaries. 

Dipodic (daip^ dik), a. [f. Gr. 5t7ro5- (see Dl- 
pody) + -10.] Of the nature of a dipody ; charac- 
terized by dipodies ; as ' a dipodic measure \ 

In recent Diets. 

Drpodous, a. [f. Gr. fciroS- (see next) + -ous.] 
' Having two feet 1 (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1883). 

Dipody (di-pJdi). Pros. [ad. L. dipodia (also 
in Eng. use), a. Gr. tkirodia two-footedness, dipody, 
f. dhovs, 5iiro5- two-footed, f. 8t-, Di- 2 + irovs, 
7ro5- foot] A double foot ; two feet constituting 
a single measure. 

1844 Beck & Felton tr. Munk's Metres 16 A series of one 
foot is called a monopody; of two feet, a dipody. 1859 
J. W. Donalqson Grk. Gram. 646 The simplestform of this 
dactylic dipodia is the Adonius, which finishes off the 
Sapphic stanza. 1882 Goodwin Grk. Gram. 317 In trochaic, 
iambic, and anapaestic verses, which are measured by dipo- 
dies (i.e. pairs of feet), a monometer consists of one dipody 
(or two feet), a dimeter of four feet. 1891 Harper's Mag. 
Alar. £76/2 [Folk-songs] in Hungarian music consisting of 
dipodies, tetrapodies, tripodies,peDtapodies,and hexapodies. 

Dipolar (daipJu-lai), a. [f. Di-* + Polar.] 
Of or pertaining to two poles ; having two poles, 
esp. poles such that the relations of the body or 
quantity remain the same when it is turned end 
for end. 

1864 in Wedstes. 1873 Maxwell Etectr. $ Magn. § 381 
II. 7 When a dipolar quantity is turned end for end it 
remains the same as before. Tensions and pressures in 
solid bodies, Extensions. Compressions and Distortions, 
and most of the optical, electrical, and magnetic properties 
of crystallized bodies are dipolar quantities. 188a Sir W. 
Thomson Math. # Phys. Papers I. xlviii. § 168. 383 The 
rotatory property with reference to light discovered by 
Faraday as induced by magnetization in transparent solids 
which I shall call dipolar, to distinguish it from such a 
rotatory property with reference to light as that which 
is naturally possessed by many transparent liquids and 
solids, and which may be called an isotropic rotatory pro- 
perty. 1884 Tait Light § 298 Along the axis of a crystal 
of quartz there is dipolar symmetry £ along the lines of force 
in a transparent dia magnetic there is dipolar asymmetry. 

Dipo'larize, v. Optics, [f. Di-2 + Polarize 
v.] A word used by some instead of Depolarize 
(sense a). So Dipo'larized, Dipolarizillg , 
adjs. ; also Bipo'larizatiou. (See quots.) 

1837 Whewell Hist. Induct. Sc. ix. ix. (heading). Dis- 
covery of the Laws of Phenomena of Dipolarized Light. 
Ibid., The effect which the mica produced was termed 
depolarization ', — not a very happy term, since the effect is 
not the destruction of the polarization, but the combination 
of a new polarizing influence with the former. The word 
dipolarization, which has since been # proposed, is a much 
more appropriate expression. Ibid. xi. § 4 The phenomena 
of depolarized, or rather, as I have already said, ^/polarized 
light. Ibid. § s Fresnel explained very completely . . the 
dipolarizing effect of the crystal; and the office of the 
analysing plate, by which certain portions of each of the 
two rays in the crystal are made to interfere and produce 
colour. 1864 H. Spencea Illustr. Univ. Progr. 180 Brew- 
ster's discoveries respecting double refraction and dipolar- 
ization. 

t Dipondiary, a. Obs. rare- 0 , [f. L. di- t 
dupondidrius, f. di-, dupondium, the sum of two 
asses.] 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Dipondiary, that is of two pound 
weight. 

II Diporpa (daip^upa). Zool. PI. -es. [f. Gr. 
St-, 5/y twice, doubly + Tr6pirq pin of a buckle.] The 
solitary immature form of a Diplozoon. 

x88a Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Li/e 650 The embryo 
known as Diporpa is at first free-swimming. Ibid., The 
two Diporpae which make up a single Diplozoon. 

Dipped, dipt (dipt), <*- [f. v. + -ed *.] 

1. Immersed (briefly or partially) to a liquid: 
see the verb. (In quots. 1646 and 1781, Baptized 
by immersion.) 

1548 Uoall, etc. Erasm. Par, JoJw 80b, He. .to whome 
I shall geue a dipte soppe. 1579 Fulke Heskius's Part. 309 
We read not that Christ gaue dipped bread to others, except 
that disciple only. 1646 R. Baillie Anabaptism (1647) 30 
Churches of anabaptized and dipped Saints. 1781 CowPEa 
Charity 609 E'en the dipt and sprinkled live in peace. 1814 
BvaoN Corsair 1. xvii, Flash'd the dipt oars. 1876 Ruskin 
Fort Ctav. vi. Ixi. 3 All your comfort in such charity is .. 
Christ's dipped sop. 

b. Of candles : Made by dipping (see Dip v. 3 b). 

1 7*7-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Candle, Tallow Candles 
are of two kinds ; the one dipped, the other moulded. Ibid., 
Making of dipped Candles. 1833 Ht. Martineau Loom 

6 Lugger 1. 11. 17 That which curled magnificently from 
the dipped candles on either side. 

2. Jig. Involved in debt ; mortgaged (see Dip v. 

7 b). (colloq.) 



DIPPER. 

1676 Wychebiey PL Dealer in. i, Some young Wit, or 
Spendthrift, that has a good din 'd Scat and Estate in 
Middlesex. 1708 Mottkux Rabelais (1737) V. 2:4 Re- 
deemers of dipt, mortgag'd, and bleeding Copy-holds. 

Dipper (di-pw). [f. Dip v. + -m i.j 

1. One who dips, in various senses : spec. a. One 
who immerses something in a fluid ; chiefly In tech- 
nical ases. 

1 61 1 Cotcr., Trempeur, a dipper, wetter, moistener. 1761 
Dkksick Lett. (1767) 1 1. 51 There arc women always ready 
to present you with a cup of water who call themselves 
Dippers. 1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 473 By 
the side of this tub stands the dipper, and a boy, his assis- 
tant. 1881 Guide Worcest. Porcel. Wks. 8 The action of 
the Dipper shows the . . process in glazing . . wares. i88x 
IJesant & Rice Chapt. of Fleet 11. ii. (1883) 130 There was 
in the room [at Epsom Wells] a dipper, as they call the 
women who hand the water to those who go to drink it. 
$883 Birm. Daily Post 11 Oct., Tallow Chandlers,— Wanted 
immediately, a first-class Dipper. 

b. One who 1 dips ' snuff : see Dip v. 5. 

1870 W. M. Bakes New Timothys (Cent. Diet.) The 
fair dipper holds in her lap a bottle containing the most 
pungent Scotch snuff^ and in her mouth a short stick of soft 
wood, the end of which is chewed lDto a sort of brush. 

c. One who 1 dips ' into a book, etc. : see Dip 
v. 14. 

1824 W. Irving T. Trav. I. 326, 1 became also a lounger 
in the Bodleian library, and a great dipper into books. 
1889 TcmfiU Bar Mag, Dec. 553 The dippers are those 
readers who are only by an euphemism called readers. 

d. Thieves* slang. A pickpocket. (Farmer 1891.) 

2. One who uses immersion in baptism ; esp. an 
Anabaptist or Baptist : spec, one of a sect of Ame- 
rican Baptists, called also Dnnkers. 

1617 Collins De/. Bp. Ely 1. v. 200 To be dippers and 
baptisers. 164a Featly {title), The Dippers dipt, or the 
Anabaptists duck'd and plungM over Head and Ears, at 
a Disputation in Southwark. 18*3 Lam d Elia Ser. 11. 
Amicus Eediv., Fie, man, to turn dipper at your years, 
after so many tracts in favour of sprinkling only. 1887 
C W. Sutton in Did. Nat. Biog. XI. 5/2 He became 
a dipper or anabaptist (immersed 6 Nov. 1644). 

3. A name given to various birds which dip or 
dive in water, a. The Water Ouzel, Cinclus 
aquatieus ; also other species of the genus, as, in 
Is. America, C. Mexicamis. b. locally in Eng- 
land : The Kingfisher, c. =Dabchick r, Di- 
dapper 1. ? Obs. d. in U.S. A species of duck, 
Bucepkala albeola, the buffle. 

1388 Wvclif Lev. xi. 17 An owle, and dippere [138a 
deuedep, deuedoppe]. — Dmt. xiv. 17 A dippere, a pur- 
sirioun, and a reremous . . alle in her kynde. 1678 Kay 
Wiltughby's Omith. 340 The Didapper, or Dipper, or Dob- 
chick, or small Doucker. 575a Sir J. Hill Hist. Anitn. 
446 (J°d')» The dobchick .. we call it by several names 
expressive of its diving; the didapper, the dipper, etc. 1833 
Selsv in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club I. No. z. ao The only bird 
which attracted notice was the dipper {Cinclus aquaticus). 
1864 Thoreau Maine W. iii. 170 A brood of twelve black 
dippers, half grown, came paddling by. s88z Miss Jackson 
SnroPsh, Word-bk., Dipper, the King*Hsher. 188s A. 
Hepuurn in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club IX. No. 3. 504 Of the 
Thrush family, the Dipper or Watercrow frequented all the 
streams. 

4. A genus of gastropod molluscs, Bulla. 

1776 Da Costa ConckoL X74 (Jod.) The sixth family is 
the nuces, seu bullae ; commonly called the pewits eggs, or 
dipping snails, but which I shall henceforward call dippers, 
or seanuts. 1835 Kirbv Nab. Inst. Anitn. \. ix. 276 The 
dippers (Bulla) which are furnished with a singular organ 
or gizzard that proves their predaceous or carnivorous 
habits. 

6. A utensil for dipping up water, etc. : spec, a 
ladle consisting of a bowl with a long handle. 
(Chiefly U.S.) 

i8ox Mason Supp. Johnson, Dipper, a spoon made in 
a certain form. Being a modern invention, it is not often 
mentioned in books. 1818 Webster, Dipier . . a A vessel 
used to dip water or other liquor; a ladle. 1855 Longf. 
Hiaiv. xxii. 107 Water brought in birchen dippers. 1858 
Simmonds Diet. Trade, Dipper, an utensil for taking up 
fluids in a brewery. 1864 Lowell Fireside Trav. 155 
The little tin dipper was scratched all over. 1885 G. 
Allen Babylon xt, Each of whom brought his own dipper, 
plate, knife, fork. 1891 R. Kifling Naulahka iv, It's like 
trying to scoop up the ocean with a dipper. 

b. The popular name in the united States for 
the configuration of seven bright stars in Ursa 
Major (called in Britain 'the Plough*, or 'Charles's 
Wain '). Little Dipper : the similar configuration 
of seven stars In Ursa Minor. 

1858 Thoreau A utumn (1804) 74 Its [comet's] tail is at 
least as long as the whole of the Great Dipper. 1858 Haw- 
thorne Fr. $ It. Jrnts. II. 11 1 The constellation of the 
Dipper . . pointingto the North Star. 1890 C. A. Young 
Uranograpky 9 5 The familiar Dipper is sloping downward 
in the north-west. 

0. Photogr. An apparatus for immersing negatives 
in a chemical solution : see quots. 

1859 Photogr. News 186 Dipper, the piece of glass or 
other substance on which the iodised plate is laid, in order 
to be dipped into the nitrate of silver bath. ^ 1878 Asney 
Photogr. 79 The dipper, employed for carrying the plate 
into the solution during the operation of sensitising, may be 
conveniently made of pure silver wire. 1879 Casselis Techn. 
Educ. 1 II. 65 In this bath must be a dipper for the purpose 
of raising and lowering the plate during the sensitising 
process. 

7. A receptacle for oil, varnish, etc, fastened to 
a paleUe. 

S859 Gullick & Tmas Paint. $99 The Dipper is made so 
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that it can be attached to the palette. It serves to contain 
oil, varnish, or other vehicle used. 1883 Spectator 3 Nov. 
1413 It blew the medium out of its dipper, and spread it in 
a shower upon the middle of the picture. 

8. attrib. and Comb., as dipper-bird (sec 3 a) ; 
dipper-clam {U.S.), a bivalve mollusc, Mactra 
solidissima, common on the Atlantic coast of the 
Uniled States; dipper-gourd {U.S.), a gourd 
used as a dipper (sense 5). 

1894 Crock8tt Raiders (ed. 3) 260 A man stole off up the 
waterside, jumping across it in running skips like a dipper 
bird. 1880 New Virginians 1 . 199 A bucket of spring- water, 
with a dipper-gourd in it. 

Dipperfal (di-pojful). U. S. [f. Dipper + 
-FULJ As much as fills a dipper (see prec. 5). 

1874 Mrs. Whitnrv We Girls vL 136 We poured some 
dipperfuls of hot water over them. 1883 E ; Ingersoll in 
Harper's Mag. Jan. S97/2 We were just in time to get 
a dirjperful of the buttermilk. 

Dipping (di-pirj), vbl. sb. [f. Dip v. + -ino 1 .] 

1. The action of the verb Dip in various senses. 

c 1440 Protnp. Pan*. 121/2 Dyppynge yn lycore, intinctio. 
$548 Crammer Catech. 21$ He knoweth not what baptisme 
is.. nor what the dyppyng in the water doth betoken. 1655 
Jer. Tavloh tfecess. v. J 4 (R.) That which is dyed 

with many dippings is in grain, and can very hardly be 
washed out. 1667 Phil. Trans. II. 434 Nice Observations 
of the Variations and Dippings of the Needle, in different 
Places. ^ 1710 J.T. Philipps 34 Conferences 218, 1 ask'd them, 
how daily Dipping and Plunging did avail them? 1856 
Km8Rson Eng. Traits, Lit. Wks. (Bonn) II. 113 No hope, 
no sublime augury, cheers the student . . but only a casual 
dipping here and there. 1867 J. Kaa Lett. (1890) 33 From 
any little dippings of conversation I had among the people. 
1870 Pumpellv Across Amer. <$■ Asia i. 1 The woman a very 
hag, ever following the disgusting habit of dipping— rilling 
the air, and covering her clothes with snuff. 1874 Knight 
Diet. Mech. I. 705/1 Dipping. 1 The process of brightening 
ornamental brass-work . .The work is . . Dipped in a bath of 
pure nitrous acid for an instant. 1875 * Stone hence ' Brit. 
Shorts 1. v. iv. § 3. 348 The tackle for dipping is much more 
simple than that employed in whipping. x88a Standard 
a Sept. 6/4 The Prisoner said she had only had a month for 
4 dipping ' (picking pockets). 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 
22 Improved Mast to do away with Dipping of Lug. 

2. cotter, A liquid preparation in which things 
are dipped for any purpose : a wash for sheep ; 
dubbing for leather {Sc.). 

s8*$-8o Tamieson, Dipping, the name given to a com- 
position of boiled oil ana grease, used by curriers for soften- 
ing leather, and making it more fit for resisting dampness. 
1888 El worth v W. Somerset Word-bk. , Dipping^ a strong 
poisonous liquor, for dipping sheep, to kill vermin, and to 
prevent the scab. 

3. attrib. and Comb., chiefly in reference to tech- 
nical processes, as dipping-bath, -house, -ladle, 
-liquid, -net, -pan, -process , -room, -tub, 'tube, 
-vessel, -works ; also Naut. (cf. Dip v. 6), as dip- 
ping-line, -lug % -mark; also dipping-frame, a 
frame used in dipping tallow candles, and in 
dyeing ; fdipping-plaee, a baptislery ; dipping- 
shell, -snail = Dipper 4 ; dipping-well, the re- 
ceptacle in front of an isobath inkstand. 

1841 Awards Ilighl. «$• Agric. Soc. Scotland, To Mr. 
Thomas Bigg, London, for a Sheep *Dipping Apparatus. 
1894 Brit. Jmt. Photogr. XLI. 3 Procure a glass vertical 
•dipping bath with a glass dipper. 1803 Labour Commission 
Gloss., * Dipping Honse^ the part of the factory in which 
the operation of dipping is carried on. Dipping House 
Women, are the women and girls in the potting industry 
who clean the ware after it has been dipped and become 
dry. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., *Dipping.ladle, a 
metal ladle for taking boiling pitch from the cauldron. 1886 
Caulfeilo Seamanship Notes 1 Work '"dipping-line and 
hoist sail. ^1865 G. Gone in Circ. Sc. I. 216/1 He will 
require several . . pans, one containing nitric acid, another 
filled with* 'dipping Miquid ; 1875 Bedford Sailor's Pocket- 
bk. vi. (ed. 2) 214 Sling a *dipping lug i from the foremost 
yard-arm. c i860 H. Stuart Stantan's Catech. 7 How 
would you dip a Mug'? Lower the halyards to the *dip- 
ping mark. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., * Dipping-net, 
a small net used for taking shad and other fish out of the 
water. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech. I. 705/1 * Dipping-pan 
(Stereotyping), a square, cast-iron tray in which the float- 
ing-plate and plaster-cast are placed for obtaining a stereo- 
type cast. 1616 MS.Acc. St. John's Nosp., Canterb., Payd 
vnto a carpenter for making of a *depping place xv)d. 
1766 Entick London IV. 374 In this parish [is] the Ana- 
baptist dippiDg-place. x88i Guide Worcest. Pored. Wks. 
27 From the ^dipping room the ware is brought to the 
drying stove. 171s Phil. Trans. XXVI 1. 352 A sort of 
*Diping Shell, very common on the Shoars of Jamaica and 
Barbadoes. S776 *Dipping-snail [see Dipper 4]. 1853 fatal. 
E. Agric. Soc. Show 1 Sheep Dipping Apparatus . . It con- 
sists of a *dipping-tub, a draining«vessel, and an inclined 
plane. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., * Dippmg-tube, a fine glass tube 
used to collect a small quantity of liquid or some solid matter 
in a liquid, for examination under the microscope, c 1865 
LrrHEav in Circ. Sc. I. 93/2 The tallow is kept in the •dip- 
ping-vessel, at a temperature just over the point of solidifi- 
cation. «88o Durham Univ. Jrnt. 196 It.. has a small 
•dipping- well in which the ink is always at the same height. 

Drpping, a. [f. Dip v. + -mo 2 .] That 
dips, in various senses : see the verb. 

1798 Coleridge Anc. Mar. 1. 12 With sloping masts and 
dipping prow. 1866 Mrs. Gaskell Wives $ Dau. xlvi, 
With formal dipping curtseys tbe ladies separated. ^ 1869 
ean Ingelow Raven in White Chine vi. with a crimson 
ue The dipping sun endowed that silver flood. 1887 
Stevenson Umterwoods 1. iii. 4 My dipping paddle scarcely 
shakes The berry in the bramble-brakes. 
Hence Dippinffly adv., in a dipping way. 
185a G. W. Curtis Lotos-eating 67 The summer-bird of a 
traveller who skims up the Hudson dippingly. 



DIPSAS. 

Di pping-nee die. [see Dir v. 1 2, Dip sb. 4.] 

A magnelic needle mounted so as to be capable 
of moving in a vertical plane about its centre 
of gravity, and thus Indicating by its dip the 
direction of the earth's magnetism. So dipping- 
compass, an instrument consisting of a dipping- 
needle with a vertical graduated circle for measur- 
ing the 'dip' or angle of inclination ;** dip-circle. 

1667 Phil. Trans. II. 438 The Dinping-Necdle is to be 
used as frequently as the former Jbxperiment is made. 
1713 Dehham Phys..Theol v. i, not* 21 (R.), I have not 
yet been so happy to procure n tolerable good dipping- 
needle. 1803 M. b linoers in Phil. Trans. XCv. 19s Taking 
the theodolite and dipping-needle, I landed. 187s Fvndall 
Fragm. Sc. (1879) I. xiii. 373 Previous to magnetization, a 
dipping needle .. stands accurately level. 

Dip-pipe, -rod : see Dip sb. 

Diprionidian (d3iproi,<?nrdian), a. Pafaont. 
[f. Gr. ot- twice (Di-2) + -nplw a saw.] Having ser- 
rations on both sides of the stem : said of grapto- 
lites. 

187a Nicholson Patatonl. 82 Two leading types may be 
distinguished amongst the Graptolites . . * monoprionidian ' 
and 'diprionidian'. 

t Diprisma'tic, a. A/in. Obs. [f. Di- 2 +Pai8- 
MATic.J Donbly prismatic; pertaining to two pris- 
matic systems : see quot. 

i8zx R. Jameson Mineralogy Introd. 10 Cleavage is said 
to be diprismatic. if its planes have the direction of the 
faces of a vertical, and at the same time of a horizontal 
prism. 

Dipropargyl (dDipr?paud3il). Chem. [f. Di- 32 
2 4- Propargyl.] A hydrocarbon isomeric with 
benzene (C, II,) having the constilntion of a double 
molecule of the radical Vropargyl or Propinyl 
(CH=C.CH 3 ) ; a mobile, highly refractive liquid, 
with an intensely pungent odour. 

1875 Watts Diet. Chem. VII. 1008 Dipropargyl .. is 
easily distinguished from benzene by its property of com- 
bining with explosive violence with bromine. x88» Nature 
XXlTl. 566 Recent observations on dipropargyl by Henry, 
the discoverer of this curious compound. 

II Diprotodon (dsiprJa-t^dfm). Palsont. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. li- twice + npwTo-s firsL + -oZou, neuter of 
-oJouy, f. 6Ms tooth.] A genus of huge extinct 
marsupials, having two incisors in the lower jaw. 

1839 Penny Cyct. XIV. 460/r Anterior extremity of the 
right ramus, lower paw, of Diprotodon. 1880 Nicholson 
Zool. lxix. 670 In size Diprotodon must have many times 
exceeded the largest of living Kangaroos. 189a Pall 
Mall G. 30 Sept. 6/3 Remains of the extinct monster 
diprotodon. 

Dipro'todont, a. and sb. [f. as prec, with 
stem 6ooi>T-.] 

A. adj. Having two incisors in the lower jaw ; 
having the dentition or characteristics of the genus 
Diprotodon. B. sb. A marsupial of this genus. 

1881 Times 28 Jan. 3/4 In the nototheres and diproto- 
donts, progressive movement is performed in »he ordinary 
four-footed fashion of the tapir and rhinoceros. 

Dipsacaceous (dipsak^'Jas), a. Bot. [f. mod. 
L. Vipsacdce-K, f. Dipsacus, Gr. titya/cos teasel, f. 
titya thirst, in allusion lo the retenlion of water in 
the hollows formed by the axils of the connate 
leaves.] Belonging to the Natural Order Dipsa- 
cacex, containing the teasels and their allies. 

Also Dipsa ceous, a. (Smart Suppl. 1849.) 

tDi psad. Obs. rare. [a. Y.difsade (Rabelais, 
1 6th c), ad. L. dipsad-em, Gr. &t\faZ-a (accus.) : 
see DirsAs.] *=Dh'8as 1. 

1607 Tops ell Serpents (i6s8) 698 [tr. Lucanl And dipsads 
thirst in midst of water floud. 

Dipsadiue (di-psadain), a. Zool. [f. L. dipsad- 
stem of Dipsas + -ine.] Of or belonging to the 
family of non-venomous snakes, Dipsadinx, to 
which belongs the genas Dipsas (Dipsas 2 a). 

II Dipsas (dijs&s). PL dipsades (di-psad/z). 
Also 5 dypsa, 0 {Her.) dipsez, 8 dipsa, dypsas. 
[L. dipsas, Gr. Ityas a serpent whose bite caused 
great thirst, orig. adj., caasing thirst, f. 8tya thirst. 
Cf. F. dipsade, dipsas, older dipse (1 3th c. in HaU.- 
Darm.).J 

1. A serpent whose bite was fabled to produce a 
raging thirst. 

138a Wvclif Deul. viii. xs Scorpioun, and dipsas, that is, 
an eddre that whom he biteth, he maketh thun threste die. 
1496 Dives $ Panp. (W. de W.) v. iii- 198/x Flaterers be 
lykened to an adder that is called dypsa. 157a Bossewell 
Armorie 11.63 A Dipsez verte, charged on the firste quarter. 
1609 Holland Amm. Marcell. xxii. xv. 213 Of ser- 
pents, to wit . . the Dipsades, and the Vipers. 1627 M I ay 
Lucan ix. 703 Dipsases in midst of water dry. 1667 
Milton P. L.x. 526 Scorpion, and Asp, and Amphisbarna 
dire, Cerastes homd, Hydros, and Ellops drear, J^ul 
Dipsas. c 1750 Shenstons Elegies xx. 39 Here the dry 
dipsa writhes his sinuous mail. i8ax Shelley Prometh. 
Unb. 111. iv. xq It thirsted As one bit by a dipsas. 1894 
F. S. Ellis Reynard 336 A dipsas is a worm accurst, From 
whose bite follows raging thirst. 

2. Zool. a. A tropical genas of non-venomons 
serpents, b. A genus of fresh-water bivalves of 
the family Unionidx, or river-mnssels. 

1841 Penny Cyct. XXI. 280 Under the non-venomons 
[serpents] are arranged the following genera:— Tortrix \ 
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Boa.. Coluber .. Dipsas. 1843 Ibid. XXVI. S Mr. J. E. 
Gray makes the Unionidz the eighth family of his order 
Cladopoda. Genera :— A noden t Margaritana, Dipsas. 

Dips e tic (dipse'ttk), a. and sb. [ad. Gr. dt^riK- 
6s provoking thirst, thirsty, f. bapa-av to thirst, 
btya thirst.] 

A. adj. Producing thirst. B. sb, A substance 
or preparation that produces thirst. 

1847 in Chug. 1883 in Syd. Sec. Lex. 

Dipsey, -sie, -sy, var. of Deep-sea (apparently 
associated with dip), esp. in dipsy-lcad^ -line. 

1626-1698 [see Deep sea]. 1837 M arryat Dog-Fiend xliii, 
I may. .as well go down like a dipsey lead, i860 Bartlett 
Diet. Amer., Dipsy, a term applied, in some parts of 
Pennsylvania, to the sinker of a fishing-line. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk., Dipsy t the float of a fishing-line. 

tDrpsian, a. Obs. [f. dipsa form of Dipsas, 
or Gr. dtyi-os thirsty + -an.] Of thirst : such as 
was caused by the bite of the dipsas ; raging. 

a 1618 Sylvester Du Bar las, Auto-machia 100 Gold, 
Gold bewitches mee t and frets accurst My greedy throat 
with more than Dipsian thirst. 

[Dipsin,app.mispr. favdipsie, Dipsey, deep-sea. 

1598 Hakluyt Voy. I. 435 Sound with your dipsin lead, 
and note diligently what depth you finde.] 

II Dipsomania (dipsomania). Path. [f. Gr. 
bixpo- comb, form of btya thirst + fxavia madness, 
Mania.] A morbid and insatiable craving for 
alcohol, often of a paroxysmal character. Also 
applied to persistent drunkenness, and formerly to 
the delirium produced by excessive drinking. 

1843-4 A. S. Taylor Med. JurisPr. lxvi. 655 Dipsomania, 
drunkenness. This state, which is called in law frenzy, or 

dementia affectata\ is regarded as a temporary form of 
insanity. 1851-60 in Maynb Expos. Lex. 1862 tr. Caspar's 
Handbk. Forensic Med. (New Syd. Soc.) II. 91 [She] had 
been for many years excessively, given tr> drinking, and in 
her case it had developed to actual 'dipsomania 1 . 1866 
A. Flint Princ. Med. (1880) 512 Dipsomania is a term 
sometimes used to denote the peculiar delirium arising from 
the abuse of alcohol, but it is commonly applied to an un- 
controllable desire for alcoholic drinks. i88x S. Alford in 
Med. Temp. J ml. XLVII. 163 Dipsomania, or inebriety, is 
a fundamental disease of the nervous system, primarily of 
a functional character. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex. x Dipsomania 
. .is tobe distinguished from ordinary and habitual drunken- 
ness, in that the craving is paroxysmal, and comes on 
apparently without the external temptation of what is called 
good company. 

Dipsoma'niac, sb. and a. [f. prec. + -ac (after 
Maniao).] 

A sb. A person affected with dipsomania ; one 
who suffers from an ungovernable craving for drink. 

1858 A. S. Taylor Med. Jurispr. lxx. (ed. 6) 950 The two 
jurors, .considered that she was a dipsomaniac. 1866 Lond. 
Rev. 13 Oct. 404/2 There are several places where Dipso- 
maniacs are treated, under the rule and care of religious 
orders. 1884 Mrs. C. Praed Zero ix, A craving for excite- 
ment as keen as that of the dipsomaniac for alcohol. 

B. adj. = next. (In recent Diets.) 
Bipsomanracal, a. [f. as prec. + -al.] Af- 
fected with dipsomania. 

1865 tr. Caspars Hcvidbk. Forensic Med. (New Syd. Soc.) 
IV. 267 She had given herself up to drunkenness and had 
become dipsomaniacal. 

Dipsopathy (dips^rpajn). [f. Gr. 8<^o-, btya 
thirst + ird&cia, i. tt&9os suffering (taken after 
homoeopathy, hydropathy, etc., in sense ' method of 
cure ')•] The treatment of disease by abstinence 
from liqnids. 1883 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

|| Dipscsis. Med. [irreg. f. Gr. Stya thirst + 
•osis : the actual Gr. word was bitfaais.] 1 A term 
for a morbid degree of thirst : nearly synonymous 
with Polydipsia (Wayne Expos, Lex. 1851-60). 

1847 in Craig. 

Dipsy, variant of Dipsey. 

Dipt, variant of dipped, pa. t. and pple. of Dip v. 

Diptani, obs. form of Dittany. 

Dipter (di-ptai). Entom. [ad. F. diptere (1791 
in Hatz.-Darm.), L. dipter-tts, a. Gr. bhrepos two- 
winged, f. 6V, bis twice + TTTfpov wing.] One of 
the Diptera ; a two-winged fly. 

1828 Webster s.v m The dipters are an order of insects 
having only two wings, and two poisers, as the fly. 

HDrptera, sb.pl. Entom. [mod.L. = Gr.8iVTepa 
(Aristotle), pi. neuter of bhrepos two-winged (sc. 
insecta insects, animalia animals) : see prec] The 
two-winged flies, a large order of insects having 
one pair of membranous wings, with a pair of hal- 
teres or poisers representing a posterior pair. Well- 
known examples are the common house-fly, the 
gnats, gad-flies, and crane-flies. 

1819 Pantologia, Diptera, in 20ology, an order of the class 
insecta, characterised by having two wings, under each of 
which is a clavate poise with its appropriate scale. 1867 F. 
Francis AngtingvL (1880) 196 The other orders in most use 
by the fly-fishers are . . the Diptera, or two- winged. 1879 
A. W. Bennett in Academy 33 Abundantly visited by in- 
sects, especially Diptera. 

Dipteraxeous, a. Bot. [f. mod. Bot. L. Dip- 
teraceae, f. Dipter- contracted from Dipterocarpus 
generic name (f. binrep-os two-winged + tcapnSs 
fruit): see -aceous.] Of or belonging to the 
Natural Order Dipteracex {Dipterocarpeze) : see 
Dipterocakp. So Dipter ad, a plant of this order. 



1849 Smart Supply Dipteraceeus, epithet of an order of 
arborescent exogens, found only in India and the Indian 
Archipelago, which includes the camphor tree ; an order 
chiefly marked by the enlarged, foliaceous, unequal seg- 
ments of the calyx investing the fruit. x866 Treas. Bot. 1. 
415/2 Dipter aceae {Dipterecarpex, Dipterads), a natural 
order of thalamifloral dicotyledons or Exogens. .containing 
large trees with resinous juice. 

Dipteral(di*pteral),tf. If.L.dipteS-os (Vitruv.), 
a. Gr. bimtpos (Dipter) + -al.] 

1. Arch. Having a double peristyle. 

18x2 W. Wilkins Civil Archit. Vitmvius 37 It was per- 
haps the intention of the author to represent dipteral temples 
with a tieble portico in that front only through which they 
were approached. 1846 Ellis Elgin Marb. I. 72 A temple 
was of the kind called dipteral, when it had two ranges of 
columns resting on the pavement. 1886 Century Mag. Nov. 
139/1 A dipteral temple. 

2. Entom. = Dipterous. 

1828 in Webster. 

Di'pteran, a. and sb. Entom. [f. as Dipter, 
Diptera + -an.] 
A. adj. = Dipterous. ~B.sb. A dipterous insect. 

1842 in Branoe Diet. Sci., etc. : and in mod. Diets, 

t Dipte ric, a. Arch. Obs. rare. [a. F. dip- 

tiriqiie (17th c), f. Gr. SiVrtp-oy two-winged + 

•ic] <= Dipteral. 

1664 Evelyn tr. Frearfs Archil. 37 It was of the dip- 
teryque figure ; that is, inviron'd with a two-fold range of 
Columns. 

Dipterist (di-pterist). [f. Dipter-a + -tst.] 
An entomologist who studies the Diptera, 

1872 O. W. Holmes Poet Break/.-t. ii. (1885) 48 Competi- 
tion . . betweeo the dipterists and the lepidopterists. 

Dipterocarp (drpter0,kaip). Bot. [ad. mod. 
L. Dipterocarp-us t f. Gr. Si'irrfp-o* two-winged + 
fcapnos fruit.] A member of the genus Diptero- 
carpus or Natural Order Dipterocarpew, comprising 
East Indian trees characterized by two wings on 
the summit of the fruit, formed by enlargement of 
two of the calyx-lobes. Cf. Dipteraceous. So 
Dipteroca*rpous a. t belonging to this genus or 
order. 

1876 Harley Mat. Med. 702 Dipterocarps . . Gigantic 
trees abounding in resinous juice, natives of India. 1885 
H. 0 % Forbes Nat. Wand. E. Archip. 135 Various species 
of coniferous and dipterocarpous trees. 

Diptero'logy. [f. Diptera: see -(o)logy.] 
That branch of entomology which relates to the 
Diptera. Hence Di pterolo-gfical a. } Diptero- 
logist = Dipterist. 

x88x Nature XXIV. 46 Descriptions of new diptera, and 
dipterological notes. 

II Drpteros. Arch. Formerly also dipteron, 
and, after Fr., diptere. [a. Gr. b'nnepos (sc. va6s) 
two-winged (temple).] A temple or building with 
double peristyle. 

^ 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Dipteron (in Archit.} a Build- 
ing that has a double Wing or Isle. The Ancients gave that 
Name to such Temples as were surrounded with two ranges 
of Pillars ..which they call'd Wings. 1727-51 Chambers 
Cycl., Diptere, or Dipteron. 1730-6 Bailey (folio), Diptere. 
1882 Ogilvie, Dipteros. 
Dipterous (drpteres), a. [f. mod.L. dipter-us 
(see Dipter) + -ous.] 

1. Entom. Two-winged ; of, pertaining to, or of 
the nature of the Diptera. 

X773 White in Phil. Trans. LXIV. 201 They.. are 
greatly .. annoyed by a large dipterous insect. 1802 Ring- 
uexAnim. Biog. (1813) I. 48 Dipterous insects . . are those 
haying only two wings, each furnished at its base with a 
poise or balancer. 1816 Kirbv& Sp. Entomol. (1843) II. 
304 The noisiest wings belong to insects of the dipterous 
order. 1874 Lubbock Orig. $ Met, Ins, i. 24 Smooth ovate 
bodies, much resembling ordinary dipterous pupae. 

2. Bot. Having two wing-like appendages or 
processes, as certain fruits, seeds, etc. 

1851-60 M avne Expos. Lex., Dipterus ..having two 
wings : dipterous. Bot. Applied to a pericarp when it has 
lateral appendages like wings. 1866 in Treas. Bot. 

II Di'pterus. Palxont. [mod.L., f. Gr. : see 
Dipter.] A genus of Palaeozoic dipnoous fishes, 
having two dorsal fins, opposite tbe ventral and 
anal respectively. Hence Dipte-rian a. and sb., 
belonging to, or a member of, this genus. 

1842 H. Miller O. R. Sandst. (ed. 2) 103 The Dipterus or 
double-wing, of the Lower Old Red Sandstone. 1847 Ansteo 
A nc. World iv. 70 These ancient fishes (Dipterians). 1854 F. 
C. Bakewell Geol. 29 Other fishes, of which the dipterus is 
the type, bear more resemblance to fishes of the present day. 

Dipterygian (dipteri-dgian), a. {sb.) Ichth. [f. 
mod.L. Dipterygii (f. 6V, twice + irrepvyi-ov 
fin) + -an.] Having two fins : applied to fishes 
having, or supposed to have, only two fins. Also 
Dipterygious a. 

1847 CnAtCyDipterygzans, a family of fishes, furnished with 
two fins only. 1883 in Syd. Soc. Lex. [both words]. 

Diptong(e, obs. form of Diphthong. 

Diptote (di-pt<5at), sb. and a. Gram. Also 7-8 
-tot, 8 -toton. [ad. L. diptota (pi.) nouns that have 
only two case-endings, a. Gr. StTrron-a, pi. neuter of 
btiTT(UTQ-s with a double case-ending, f. St-, bis 
twice + irrorros falling (irrwais case).] 

A. sb. A noun having only two cases. B. adj. 
Having only two cases. 



1 612 Brinsi.ey Pes, Parts (1669) 101 Q. What words do 
you call Diptots? A. Such as have but two cases. 1656 
Klount Clossegr., Diptote. 1751 Wesley Wks. (1872) 
XIV. 40 Diptots, which have but two cases ; as, Spentis t 
Sponle. 1885 tr. Seein's Arab. Gram. 56 The triptote are 
distinguished from tbe diptote nouns by the nunation being 
always written over tbe former. 

Diptych, (di-ptik). Forms: 7 diptyck, 7-8 
diptick, dyptick, 7-9 diptyc, 8 dyptic, 7- dip- 
tych, [ad. L. diptycha (pl.)> a. late Gr. bfarvxa 
pair of writing-tablets, neut. pi. of SiVtvxos double- 
folded, f. bis twice + irTvxn fold. Cf. mod.F. 
diptyqae t c 1 700 in Hatz.-Darm.] 

1. Anything folded, so as to have two leaves ; 
esp. a two-leaved, hinged tablet of metal, ivory or 
wood, having its inner surfaces covered with wax, 
used by the ancients for writing with tbe stylus. 

1622 Sparrow Bk. Com. Prayer Pref., Diptychsor Folded 
Tables. 1731 Gale in Phil. Trans. XXXVII. 161 The 
Diptychs and Triptychs that were covered with Wax, 
served only for common Occurreoces. 1829 J. Flaxman 
Lect. Sculpt, iii. 98 The Greeks executed small works of 
great elegance, as may be seen in the dyptics, or ivory 
covers, to consular records, or sacred volumes. 1839 Gul- 
lick & Timbs Paint. 306 The diptychs .. were among the 
Romans formed of two little tablets of wood or ivory, 
folding one over the other like a book. 

b. spec, (in //.) Applied to the artistically 
wrought tablets distributed by the consuls, etc. 
of the later Empire to commemorate their tenure 
of office ; hence transferred to a list of magistrates. 

1781 Gibbon Decl. <$• F. IL 27 Their names and portraits, 
engraved on gilt tablets of ivory, were dispersed over the 
empire as presents to the provinces . . the senate, .the people. 
{Note) Montfaucon has represented some of these tablets 
or dypticks % 1797 Monthly Mag. 506 The consular dyptics 
contain similar cyphers. 

2. Eccl. (in pi.) Tablets on which were recorded 
the names of those of the orthodox, living and 
dead, who were commemorated by the early Church 
at the celebration of tbe eucharist. Hence, The list 
or register of such names ; the intercessions in the 
course of which tbe names were introduced. 

1640 Hammond Poor Man y s Tithing Wks. 1684 IV. 5 
Enrol their names in the book of life, in those sacred eternal 
diptycks. 1680 Stillingfl. Mischief Separation (ed. 2) 30 
Atticus restored the name of St. Chrysostom to the Diptychs 
of the Church. 1725 tr. Dupin's Eccl. Hist. 17th C. I. v. 64 
The Dipticks ..have been famous, in the Councils of the 
East ever since the Council of Chalcedon. 1855 Milman 
Lat. Chr. (1864) I. in. iii. 40 The Names of Acacius and 
all who communicated with him were erased from the dip- 
tychs. 1882-3 Schaff EncycL Relig. Knowl. I. 643 In 
the twelfth century the diptychs fell out of use in the Latin 
Church. 

3. An altar-piece or other painting composed of 
two leaves which close like a book. 

1852 Mrs. Jameson Leg. Madonna Introd. (1857) 52 A 
Diptych is an altar-piece composed of two divisions or 
leaves, which are united by hinges, and close like a book. 
1863 Baring-Gould Iceland 158 Svinavatn church contains 
a curious diptych with mediaeval figures. 

DrptycllOUS, a. [f. as prec. + -0U6.] Double- 
folded. 1883 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

II Dipus (darp#s). Zool. [mod.L., ad. Gr. StVous 
two-footed.J a. The typical genus of the jerboas, 
a race of rodents which progress like the kangaroo, 
by leaping with the long hinder legs. b. A small 
marsupial quadruped of Australia, Chxropus cas- 
tanotis. 

1799 B. J. Barton in Trans. Amer. Sec. IV. 114 (title) 
Some account of tbe American Species of Dipus, or Jarboa. 
1849 C. Sturt Exp. Centr. Austral. II. 5 Mr. Browne and 
I had chased a Dipus into a hollow log, and there secured 
it. x8s9 Cornwallis New World I. 194 The wallabi, the 
dipus, the talpero, the wombat. 

Dipyre (dipaiou). Mm. [mod. (Haiiy i8ot) 
ad. L. dipyros, Gr. blrrvpos twice put into the fire, f. 
5t- twice + nvp fire : so called because when heated 
it exhibits both phosphorescence and fusion.] A 
silicate of alumina with small proportions of the 
silicates of soda and lime, occurring in square 
prisms. 

1804 Fourcrey y s Chem. II. 441 The dipyre. 1807 Aikin 
Diet. Chem. Min. s. v. 1868 Dana Min. § 302 Dipyre 
occurs in rather coarse crystals, often targe or stout, and 
rarely columnar, in metamorphic rocks. 

Dipyreuous (daipairrnas), a. Bot. [f. Gr. 
bi- twice + iwpi}v fruit-stone + -ous.] Containing 
two fruit-stones. 

x 866 in Treas. Bot. x88o Gray Struct. Bot. yu. § 2. 
298 The fruits are dipyreaou6, tripyrenous, tetrapyrenous, 
etc., according as they contain 2, 3, or 4 pyrense. 

t Dira'diate, v. Obs. [f. L. di~, dis- asunder 
+ Radiate.] trans. To shed abroad in rays. 

1651 Biggs New Disp. F 85 [Tol diradiate their vertues. 
1727 Bailey vol. II, Diradiated y spread forth in Beams of 
Light. 

Diradiation (dair^di^'Jan). [n. of action from 
prec] 

1. The diffusion of rays from a Inminons body. 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Diradiation t a spreading 

abroad of Beams of Light ; also a plashing or setting of 
Vines in form of Sun-beams. X883 Syd. Sec. Lex. t Dtradta- 
tion^ the emission of light-rays from a luminous body. 

2. Med. (See quots.) 

1730^6 Bailey (folio), Diradiation (in Medicine) an in- 
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vigoration of the muscles by the animal spirits. 1823 in 
Crarb Technol. Did. 1883 Syd.Soc. Lev., Diradiation.. 
a synonym for Hypnotism. 

f Di'ral, a. Obs. rare. [(. L. Dirsc the Furies, 
the dire (sisters) + -al.] Of or pertaining to the 
Furies; dire. 

1606 Doo & Cleaver Exp. Frov. xiii.-xiv. (1609) 102 
That we expose not our hearts to these dirall and bitter 
terrors. 

t Diraniation. Obs. rare- 1 . [f. L. di-, dis- 
asunder + rdm-us branch + -ation.J Branching 
out, ramification. 

1778 Nat. Nisi, in Ann. Reg. 109/a The course and dint* 
motions of the vessels in stones. 

Dircsean (daisran), a. [f. L. Dirarus, f. Dirce, 
Gr. Atptcrj name of a fountain in Boeotia.] Of or 
belonging to the fountain of Dirce : used of Pindar, 
called hy Horace Diravus cyg}ins the Dlrcocan 
swan ; Pindaric, poetic. 

1730 Young Merchant iv. ii, O thou Dircaean Swan on 
high. 1884 Q. Rev. July 136 The voice of poet and prophet 
..mended in a sublime Dircaean strain. 1894 Glaostonk 
in igth Cent. Sept. 318 Air buoyant and copious enough to 
carry the Dircaean swan. 

Dirdum (ds'idam). Sc. and fiort/i. dial. Forms : 
5 durdan, 6- dirdum, 7-9 -dam, -dom, durdum, 
9 durden, durdem, dordum, dyrdum. [Deri- 
vation unknown : a pp. not connected with Sc. dird 
stroke, blow. It has been compared with Gaelic 
diardan anger, surliness, snarling, nod with Welsh 
dwrdd> 1 sonitus, strepitus ' (Davies).] 

1. Uproar, tumultuous noise or din. 

c 1440 York Myst. xxxi. 41 And se bat no durdan be done. 
rtiSio Douglas King Hart 11. 453 Than rais thair meikle 
dirdum and deray. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (1838) 1. 4 
Lat be thi dirdum and thi din. 1655 Clarke Phraseol. 
170 (Halliw.} An horrible dirdam they made. 1674-91 
Ray Local Words 129 Durdom, noise. 1686 G. Stuart 
Joco-Ser. Disc. 70 For aw their Dirdom, and their Dinn, 
It was but little they did winn. 180a R. Anderson Ca///- 
berld. Ball., Peace 1, Sec a durdem, Nichol says. They've 
hed in Lunnon town. 183a W. Stephenson Gateshead 
Poems 99 Their dirdum ye may hear each neet, If ye '11 
but gan to Robbins. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Dur- 
dum, riotous confusion. 'The street is all in a durdum.' 
1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Durden, Durdum, uproar, hubbub. 
1893 Norlhitmbld. Gloss., Dirdum, Durdum, Dordum, 
noise and excitement, a confusion, a hurly-burly. 

2. Outcry ; loud reprehension, obloquy, blame. 
1709 M. Bruce Soul Confirm. 14 (J&m.) A clash of the 

Kirk s craft, .a fair dirdim of their synagogue. 1816 Scott 
Old Mort. vii, * This is a waur dirdum than we got frae 
Mr. Gudyill when ye garr'd me refuse to eat the plum-por- 
ridge on Yule-eve.' 1823 Misses Corbett Petticoat Talis 

I. aSo (Jam.), ' I gi'ed her such a dirdum the last time 1 got 
her sitting in our laundry. 1 1814 Scott Redgauntlet Let. 
xi, 'We had better lay the baill dirdum on that ill-deedie 
creature/ 1886 Stevenson Kidnapped xix, If I get the 
dirdum of this dreadful accident, I'll have to fend for 
myself. 

Dire (dai«i), a. and sh Also 6-7 dyre. [ad. L. 
dir-us fearful, awful, portentous, ill-boding.] 

A. adj. 'Dreadful, dismal, mournful, horrible, 
terrible, evil in a great degree * (J.). 

1567 Drant Horace's Rpist. xvi. Fj, With gyues, and 
fetters lie tame the under a galow dyre. 1590 Spensek 
F. Q. 1. xi. 40 All was covered with darknesse dire. 160s 
Shaks. Macb. 11. iii. 63 Strange Schreemes of Death, And 
Prophecying, with Accents terrible, Of dyre Combustion. 
1667 Milton P. L. it. 6a8 All monstrous, all prodigious 
things.. Gorgons and Hydra's and Chimera's dire. 1681 
Lond t Gas. No. 1649/3 And His Majesty, with advice 
foresaid, recommends to His Privy Council to see this Act 
put to dire and vigorous Execution. 1768 Beattie Minstr. 

II. ii, To learn the dire effects of time and change, a 1774 
Goldsm. Double Transform. 75 That dire disease, whose 
ruthless power Withers the beauty's transient flower. 1784 
Cowper Task n. 270 Gives his direst foe a friend's embrace. 
1853 C. Bronte Villette x xv, Forced by dire necessity. 1 868 
Helps Realmah xvii. (1876) 463 Ostentation, the direst 
enemy of comfort. 

b. Dire sisters (L. dim sordres, Dirts) : the 
Furies. 

*743 J. Davidson /Eneid vii. 195 From the Mansion of 
the dire Sisters. 

fB.sb. Obs. 

1. Dire quality or matter, direness. 

1660 Wooo Life (Oxf. Hist. Soc) I. 367 Their sermons 
. .before were verie practical! and commonly full of dire. 

2. //. «L. Dirm, Furies, dire sisters. 

1 6xo G. Fletcher Christ's Tri. over Death xxi, Arme, 
arme your selues, sad Dires of my pow'r. 

C. Comb, (chiefly adverbial or parasynthetic\ as 
dire-clinging, -gifted, -lamenting, -looking, -visaged. 

•59? Shaks. Two Gent. 111. ii. 82 After your dire-lamenting 
Elegies, Visit., your Ladies chamber-window With some 
sweet Consort. 1633 Milton Arcades 5* The cross dire, 
looking planet. 1730-46 Thomson A utumn 875 Here the 
plain harmless native.. to the rocks Dire-clinging, gnthers 
his ovanous food, a 1881 Rossetti Rose Mary, znd Beryl- 
Song 2 Dire-gifted spirits of fire. 

Direckar, obs. Sc. form of Director. 

Direct (direct, doi-), v. Also 5 de-, 5-6 dy-, 
5 derekt, 6 Sc. direck. [f. L. direct- (derect-) t 
ppl. stem of dirigtre (de-) to straighten, set straight, 
direct, guide, f. di- apart, asunder, distinctly (or 
dF- down) +regere to put or keep straight, to rule. 
It is probable that the ppl. adj. direct was first 
formed immediately from L. direct-its, and that this 
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originated a verb of the same form : cf. -ate 3 3. 
Both the pa. pple. and finite tenses of the verb were 
used by Chaucer. There is a close parallelism of 
sense-development between direct and address, 
arising out of their etymological affinity : cf, also 
Dress v.] 

1. trans. To write (something) directly or specially 
to a person, or for his special perusal ; to address, 
f a. To dedicate (a treatise) to. Obs. 

C1374 Chaucer Troylus v. 1868 O morall Gower, this 
booke I directe To thee. 1447 Bokehham Seyntys (Roxh.) 
Introd. 7 You sone and fadyr to whom 1 dyrecte! his symple 
tretyhs. 1555 Edeh Decades 136 They dyrected and dedi- 
cated suche thinges to kynges and princes. 1581 Satir. 
Poems Reform, xliv. a To $ou, ministers, and Prelattis of 
perdition, This schedul schort 1 do direct 1607 Topsell 
Four.f. Beasts (1658) 129 The Treatise of English Bogs .. 
translated by A. F. and directed to that noble Gesner. 

t b. To write (a letter or message) expressly to. 
[L. dirigere epislolam, 4th c, Servius and Jerome ; 
also attributed by Servius to Cicero.] Obs. 

1397 Rolls of Parlt. III. 378/2 As it is. .declared in the 
same Commission directid to William Rikhill, Justice. 1467 
Mann. <fr Househ. Exp. 173, I have reseyved }ower moste 
grasyouls] leter to me dereketed, to be wethe ^owere hynes 
. . the nexte morow after Kandelinas day. 1490 Caxton 
Eneydos xxii. 84 Yf he take the lcttre vnto hym whome it 
is dyrected vnto. 151 i-a Act 3 Hen. VI I 'I \ c. 33 J 5 The 
Kinoes Highnes shall, .direct his lettres missyves to twayn 
of his honourable Counseillours. 1535 Hoobde Ltt. in 
Introd. Kncnvl. (1870) Foreward 53 To .. Master Thomas 
Cromwell be bis byll dyrectyd. 1601 R. Parsons {title), 
An Apologetical Epistle : directed to the right honourable 
Lords., of her Majesties Privie Counsel!. 1730 Gay in 
Swift's Lett. (1766) II. 115 'f y° u knew how often 1 talk 
of you . .you would now and then direct a letter to me. 

c. spec. In modern usage, To write on the out- 
side of (a letter or the like) the name, designation, 
and residence of the person to whom it is to be 
delivered ; to write the 1 direction ' or 1 address 1 on. 

(In early examples not separable from b.) 

1588 Shaks. L. L.L. iv. ii. 13a But Damosella virgin.Was 
this directed to you ? 1643 A ing's Reply in Rushw. Hist, 
toll. (1731) V. 63 His Message.. was .. taken.. by the Earl 
of Essex, and though not to him directed, was by him 
opened. 1697 Lond. Gaz. No. 3334/4 The Box naird up 
and Directed to Mrs. Ann Perriot. 1713 Adoison Guardian 
No. 123^3 A letter folded up and directed to a certain 
nobleman. 1726 Shelvocke Voy. round World 134 Put 
them all up together in one packet, and direct them to 
me. 1855 Lo. Houghton in Life (1891) I. xi. 527 Lady Elles- 
mere's letter missed me altogether, although directed as I 
desired. 

absol. 1707 Thohesbv in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 337 If 
1 had sooner known how to direct to you, I had long ago. . 
written. 1751 Burke Corr. (1844) I. 26 Direct to me at Mr. 
Hipkis's, Ironmonger in Monmouth. 1775 Johnsom Let. to 
Mrs. Thrale 6 June, 1 hope my sweet Queeney will write 
me a long letter, when, .she knows how to direct to me. 

2. To address (spoken words) to any one ; to utter 
(speech) so that it may directly reach a person. 
arch. 

C1450 tr. De Imitalione 1. xxiii, pider directe praiers & 
daily mornynges wip teres. 1591 Shaks. i Hen. VI, v. iii. 
179 Words sweetly plac'd, and modest[t]ie directed. i6n 
Bible Ps. v. 3 In the morning will I direct my prayer vnto 
thee. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. 11. xxv. 131 To whom the 
Speech is directed. 

f b. To impart, communicate expressly, give in 
charge to a person. Obs. 

a 1400 Pistill of Susan 278 He directed pis dom ..To 
panyel be prophete. 1598 Barret Theor. Warres \. i. 1 
The straite charges and commands directed from her Ma- 
iestie. 1633 Bp. Mall Hard Texts 324 If God should direct 
his precepts to a child. 

3. To put or keep straight, or in right order, fa. 
To set or pnt in right order, to arrange. Obs. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, x. iii, Dysposicion, the true 
seconde parte Of rethorike, doth evermore dyrecte The 
maters formde of this noble arte, Gyvyng them place after 
the aspect. 

b. To keep in right order; to regulate, control, 
govern the actions of. 

c 1510 More Picus Wks. 32 O holy God . . whiche heauen 
and earth directest all alone. 1548 -9 (Mar.) Bk. Com.I'rayer 
132b (Common. Coll.) To direct, sanctifye and gouerne, both 
our heartes and bodies. 155a Abp. Hamilton Catech. (1884) 
29 It [the eye] direckis al the membris of our bodie. 1713 
Addison Cato t. i. 41 Hc.cover'd with Numidiao Guards, 
directs A feeble army. 1847 Emersoh Repr. Men, Napoleon 
Wks. (Bohn) 1. 373 His grand weapon, namely, the millions 
whom he directed. 1883 FnovouShort Stud. IV. i. i. 1 The 
mind, or spiritual part of man, ought to direct his body. 

C. absol. 

t6ii Bible Eccl. x. 10 Wisedom is profitable to direct, 

4. trans. To cause (a thing or person) to move 
or point straight to or towards a place ; to aim (a 
missile) ; to make straight (a course or way) to 
any point; to turn (the eyes, attention, mind) 
straight to an object, (a person or thing) to an aim, 
purpose, etc. 

15x6 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1331) 95 Y» vice y* most 
ma I keth man lyke to beestes, & directetb hym from god. 
"5.59 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 137 Directe the ruler 
with hys two sightes unto anye one place. 1576 Fleming 
Panopl. Epist.^ 83, I came out of Asia, and airected my 
saile from Aegtna towardes Megara. Ibid. 350 But if he 
failed v in directing his shafte. 1633 Lithgow Trav. Hi. 99 
Directing his course to rush up on the face of a low Rocke. 
1655 Stanley Hist. Philos. Dcd., I send this book to you 
because you first directed me to this design, c 1676 Lauv 
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Chawohtm in isth Rep. /list. MSS. Comm. App. v. 31, 
I . . had the good luck to escape the squihs . . especially di- 
rected to the balcone over against me. 1703 Moxon Meek. 
Rxerc. 305 Do not direct the cuttiog Corner of the Chissel 
inwards. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 159 P 8, I directed my 
Sight as I was ordered. !m6 Adv. Cap I. R. Boyle 31 They 
directed their Steps towards my Confinement. 1790 Palev 
Horae Paul. L 8 A different undertaking, .and directed to a 
dirTerent purpose. 1855 Macau lay Hist. Eng. UI.a6 Howe 
. .directed all bis sarcasm*, .against the malecontents. 1856 
Emerson Eng. Traits, Times Wks. (I John) II. 119 Rut the 
steadiness of the aim suggests the belief that this fire is 
directed, .by older engineers, i860 Tyndall Glac 11. xxiv. 
355 To direct attention to an extremely curious fact. 1867 
Smiles Huguenots Eng. i. (1880) 9 'I nese measures were 
directed against the pnntlng of religious works generally. 
1871 D. Stewa*t Heal I 35 These telescopes are directed 
towards two marks. 1874 Green Short Hist, vi 14. 30a 
The efforts of the Frencn monarchy had been directed to 
the conquest of Italy. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. a) I. 907 
Everybody's eyes were directed towards him. 

absol. 1639 FuLLEa Holy War v. ix. (1647) 344 Good 
deeds w fk cfirect to happinessc. 

b. To inform, instruct, or guide (a person), as 
to the way ; to show (any one) the way. 

1607 Shaks. C0r.1v. iv. 7 Direct me, if it be your will, 
where great Auffidius lies. 163a J. Hayward tr. Biondis 
Fromcna 92, 1 would faine be so directed as I might . . finde 
him out. Mod. Can you direct me to the nearest railway 
slation ? 

+ C. intr. for rcfl. To point. Obs. 

1665 Hooke Microgr. 205 Little white br isles whose points 
all directed backwards. 1783 Chambers tr. Le Llcrc's 
Treat. Archit. I. 64 Care.. taken that .. each Plume direct 
to its Origin. 

5. trans. To regulate the course of; to guide, 
conduct, lead ; to guide with advice, to advise. 

1559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse n Directe thy 
Chariot in a meane, clymbe thou not to hye. 1581 Petti a 
Guazzo's Civ. Conv. it. (1586) 114 b, [Hel makcth her the 
starre by whose aspect he doth direct all his doings. 1^85 
T. Washington tr. Nic/tolay's Voy. 1. xv. 16 b, Having 
prepared a frigat to direct us. 1596 Shaks. Merch. V. u. 
vii. 14 Some God direct my judgement. 1634 Sir T. Her- 
bert Trav. 5 Sharkes . . are alwayes directed by a little 
specled fish, called a pilot fish. 1769 Junius Lett. xxxv. 
162 The choice of your friends has been singularly directed. 
1776-81 Gibbon /)f^< y y r .xxvii.(i875l 440/2 The conscience 
of the credulous prince was directed by saints and bishops. 
1856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) 1. v. 414 He directed, or 
attempted to direct, his conduct by the broad rules of what 
he thought to be just. 

b. Mus. To conduct (a musical performance). 

1880 GaovE Diet. Mus. I. 390/1 At the concert which he 
had to direct (during the series of 1820). < 1893 W. P. Court- 
ney in Academy 13 May 413/1 The music .. was composed 
and directed by Handel. 

6. To give authoritative instruct ions to; to ordain, 
order, or appoint (a person) lo do a thing, (a thing) 
to be done. 

1598 Shaks. Merty W. iv. ii. 98 Tie first direct my men 
what they shall doe with the basket. 16x1 — Cymo. v. v. 
280 A feigned Letter, .which directed him To seeke her on 
the Mountaines. 1632 Lithgow Trav. x.457 He made fast 
the doore . .as he was directed. 1727 De Foe Hist. Appar. 
iii. (1840) 22 Whether he is ever sent or directed to come. 
1747 Col. Rec. Pennsylv. V. 101 The Order of the King in 
Council which was directed to be laid before us. 175a John- 
son Rambler No. 200 T 14 One of the golden precepts of 
Pythagoras directs, that ' a friend should not be hated for 
little faults \ ^ 1873 B'ness I5unsen in Hare LtYe^iSjg) I. ii. 
59 The seeming arbiter of war. .directed his legions to re- 
move from IJoulogne. 1891 Law Times XC1 1. 107/1 Finally 
the master directed an issue to be tried. 

b. intr. or absol. To give directions ; to order, 
appoint, ordain. 

1655 Digges Compl. Ambass. 6 Her skill and years was 
now to direct .. not to be directed. 1700 S. U tr. Eryke's 
Voy. E. Ind. 39 The President is one of the Council, but 
cannot direct in any thing of moment without the consent 
of the General. 1764 Goldsm. Trav. 64 Who can direct, 
when all pretend to know? 1818 Jas. Mill Brit. India 
II. v. v. 520 Cast their anchors as chance or convenience 
directed. 1888 Law Times' Rep. LIX. 165/1 [To) be con- 
veyed 10 them as tenants in common, or joint tenants, as 
they should direct. 

c. trans. To order, appoint, prescribe (a thing 
to be done or carried out). 

1816 Keatinge Trav. (1817) II. 20 On the present occa- 
sion, the a Icaid.. directed a different arrangement. 1863 
H. Cox Instil, i. vii. 81 The House of Commons had 
directed an impeachment against Lord Treasurer Danby. 
1883 LaviRefi. 11 Q. Bench Div. 591 [The Judgel was of 
opinion that the words above mentioned were privileged., 
and directed a nonsuit. 

f d. To prescribe (medically). Obs. 

1754-^64 Smellie Midwif. HI. 77, 1 directed some The 
baick drops. 

7. Astrol. To calculate the arc of direction of (a 
significator) : see Direction 10. 

18 10 Jas. Wilsoh Compl. Did. Astrol. s.V. Directions, 
Problem 1st.— To direct the Sun when not more ^ than a° 
distant from the cusp of the mid-heaven to any conjunction 
or aspect .. Problem 7th.— To direct a significator with 
latitude to any conjunction or aspect. 

+ B. Examples of direct as pa.pplc. « Dibected. 
(Cf. also next.) Obs. 

C1386 Chaucer Man of Law*s T. 650 Another lettre 
wroght ful synfully, Vn to the kyog direct of this mateere. 
c 139a — CompL Venus 75 Pryncesse, resceyvebe pis com- 
playnt in gree Vn to youre excellent benignytee Dyrect. 
14^3 Jas. 1 KingisQ. Ixii, The ditee there I maid Direct to 
hire that was my hertis queoe. <r«45o tr. De Imitation* 
in. l.xiv, To pe are myn eyen dyrecte, my god, fader of 
mercies. i$°3 Hawes Examp. Virt. vn. 126 Thrugh 
whome his subgectes be dyrect. 151a Ad 4 Hen. VIII, 
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c. 4 § i One writte of proclamacioo to be direct to the 
Shirif of the Countie. 1567 Sattr. Poems Reform. (1890) 
vi. {title), Ane Exhortation derect to my Lord Regent. 

Direct (dire'kt, dai-), a. nn&adv. Also 4-6 
dy-, directe, 6 derect. [prob. a. F. direct (13th 
c. in Godef. Suppl,) = Pr. direct, It. diretto, Sp. 
derecho right, ad. L. direct-us (derectus), pa. pple. 
of dlrigerc, derigfre : see Direct v. The pa. pple. 
was used as a simple adj. already in Latin. For 
the strictly ppl. use in Eng. see alter prec. vb.] 
A. adj. 

1. In reference to space : Straight ; undeviating 
in course ; not circnitons or crooked. 

[1391 : see c] 

1548 Hall Chron., Hen. IV 13 The confederates .. toke 
the directe way . . toward Windsor. 1559 Cunhinguam 
Cosmogr. Glasse 6b The directe distance from Portsmouth 
to Barwickej is 330. miles. 1699 Dampier Voy. II. iii. 10 
Being the directest Course they can steer for Barbadoes, 
1748 Relat. Earthq. Lima 40 The Streets are in a direct 
Line, and of a convenient Breadth. 1751 Jowhson Rambler 
No. 142 p 1 We turned often from the direct road to please 
ourselves with the view. 1834 Meowin Angler in Wales II. 
00, I soon left the horseroad, and took a direct line over 
black beathery hills. 1874 Morley Compromise (1886) x 
To consider in a short and direct way, some of the limits 
that are set [etc.]. 

b. Of rays, etc. : Proceeding or coming straight 
from their source, without reflexion, refraction, 
or interference of any kind. Of a shot : That 
travels to the point which it strikes without rico- 
cheting, or touching any intermediate object. 

So Direct vision, vision by unrefracted and un reflected 
rays ; direct-vision spectroscope, one in which^ direct vision 
is used. Direct-draft (attrib.)i applied to a boiler, etc from 
which the hot air and smoke pass off in a single direct flue, 
instead of circuitously to economise the heat. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Direct Ray (in Opticks) is the 
Ray which is carry'd from a Point of the Visible Object 
directly to the Eye, through one and the same Medium. 
Ibid., Direct Vision is when the Rays of Light come from 
the Object directly to the Eye. 1839 T. Bkale Nat. Hist. 
Sperm Whale 156 Under the direct rays of a tropical sun. 
1849 Mrs. Somerville Connect. Pkys. Sc. xxvi. 277 Places 
sheltered from the direct rays of the sun. 1876 Catal. Sc. 
App. S. Kens. Mus. § 1802 The instrument . . may be used 
as a small direct vision spectroscope. 1890 Daily News 21 
Aug. 3/2 The target was examined, when it was found that it 
was a direct hit. .The 1st Midlothian got a direct at first shot, 
t C. phr. In direct of: in a straight line with. 

<ri39i Chaucer Astrol. 11. § 44 Loke where the same 
planet is wreten in the hede of thy tabele, and than loke 
what bou findest in directe of the same 3ere of owre lord 
wyche is passid. Ibid., Wrytebat bou fiDdest in directe of 
the same planete bat bou worchyst fore. 

2. Moving, proceeding, or situated at right angles 
or perpendicularly to a given surface, etc. ; not 
oblique. 

1563 W. Fulke^ Meteors (1640) 4 b, In places where the 
beames are cast indirectly and obliquely, and that where 
they are not too nigh to the direct beanies, nor too far off 
from them, there is a moderate heate. 1658 Dugoale in 
Sir T. Browne Hydriot. (1736) 50 Some of them are . . 
Twenty Feet in direct Height from the Level whereon they 
stand. 1660 Y. Brooke tr. Lc Blanc's Trav. 322 Ships 
cannot enter it without a direct wind. 1700 S. L. tr. Fryke's 
Voy. into E. I. 350 We hoisted up Sail all together, with a 
direct Wind for us at S.E. 

b. Of the sphere: Having the pole coinciding 
with the zenith {parallel sphere), or lying on the 
horizon {right sphere) ; not oblique. Of a sun- 
dial : Facing straight to one of the four cardinal 
points ; not declined. 

1659 D. Pell/w/t. Sea To Rdr. Dvb, note. They are 
like a direct North Dial, that hath but morning and evening 
hours on it. 1703 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 310 Of Dyal 
Planes some be Direct, others Decliners, others Oblique. 
1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s. v. Dial, Dials which respect the 
cardinal points of the horizon, are called direct dials .. 
North Dial or erect direct north Dial, is that described on 
the surface of the prime vertical looking northward. 

C. Mil, Applied to a battery, etc. whose fire is 
perpendicular to the line of works attacked. 

1851 J. S. Macaulav Field Fortif. 8 The defence is called 
direct when the flanking line is perpendicular to the line 
flanked ; when not perpendicular, it is termed oblique. 

d. Mech. (see quot.). 

1879 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. I. 1. §111 When a body 
rolls and spins on another body, the trace of either on the 
other is the curved or straight line along which it is suc- 
cessively touched. If the instantaneous axis is in the 
normal plane perpendicular to the traces, the rolling is 
called direct. 

e. Cryst. Opposed to oblique : see quot. 

1878 Gurnev Cryslallogr. 65 Those [rhombohedrons] in 
which the unequal index is algebraically greater than the 
equal indices are called direct. 1895 Storv.Maskelvne 
Crystallogr. 141 and 312. 

0. Astron. Of the motion of a planet, etc. : Pro- 
ceeding in the order of the zodiacal signs, in the 
same direction as the sun in the ecliptic, i.e. from 
west to east ; also said of the body so moving. 
Opposed to retrograde. 

£1391 Chaucer Astrol. It. § 35 /leading, This is the work- 
inge of the conclusioun, to knowe yif that any planete be 
directe or retrograde. Ibid. } Yif so be bat this planete be 
vp-on the Est side . . thanne is he retrograde & yif he be on 
the west side, than is he directe. 1700 Dbyoeh Fables, 
Palamon $ Arc. 11, 616 Two geomantick figures were dis- 
played ., a warrior and a maid, One when direct, and one 
when retrograde, 1716 tr. Gregory's Astron. 1. 111. 453 
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After the Planet which is nearer to the Sun, has pass'd the 
second Station at d, it becomes direct again. % 1786-7 Bon- 
nycastle Astron. 419 A planet is said to be direct, when it 
moves according to the order of the signs. 1837 Penny 
Cycl. IX. 14 The course of these celestial motions is always 
from west to east, which is the direct course. 

4. Of relations of time, order, succession, etc., 
which can be figured or represented by those of 
space : Straightforward, uninterrupted, immediate. 

a. gen. 

1494 Fabyan Chron, v. Ixxvi. S4i I shal .. sette theym in 
suche a direct ordre, that it shalbe apparent to the Reder. 

b. Of succession : Proceeding in an unbroken line 
from father to son, or the converse; lineal, as 
opposed to collateral ; as a direct heir or ancestor. 

1548 Hall Chron., Hen. IV, 21 b, Edmonde Mortimer .. 
then next and direct heire of England and of Fraunce. 
1600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 117 The last King t>f 
Portugal!, in whom ended the direct masculine line, a 1661 
Fuller Worthies, Warwicksh, (1662) 126 Sir James D rax, 
a direct descendant from the Heirs male. 1727-51 Chambers 
Cycl. s.v. Direct, The heirs in a direct line always precede 
those in the collateral lines. 

c. Logic. Proceeding from antecedent to conse- 
quent, from cause to effect, etc.; uninterrupted, 
immediate. 

18*8 Whately Rhetoric in Encycl, Metrop. 258/1 Either 
Direct or Indirect Reasoning being employed indifferently 
for Refutation as well as for any other purpose. 1864 
Bowen Logic viiL 243 In the other Figures, there are two 
indifferent Conclusions, neither of which is more direct or 
immediate than the others. 1891 Welton Logic 1. iv. iy. 
422 Reduction is direct when the original conclusion is 
deduced from premises derived from those given. Ibid. 
426 This indirect process is not reduction in the same sense 
as the direct method is. 

d. Math. Following the simple or natural order: 
opposed to inverse : see quots. 

1594 Bllnoevil Exerc. 1. xi. (ed. 7) 33 Working by the 
common or direct Rule of Three. 1727-51 Chambers 
Cycl. s.v. Direct. 1806 Hutton Course Math. 1. 44 The 
Rule of Three Direct is that in which more requires more, 
or less requires less. 1807 Ibid. II. 279 The Direct and 
Inverse Method of Fluxions . . the direct method . . consists 
in finding the fluxion of any proposed fluent or flowing 
quantity ; and the inverse method, which consists in finding 
the fluent of any proposed fluxion. 1839 G. Biro Nat. 
Philos. 64 In the direct ratio of the arms of the lever. 

e. Direct opposite or contrary : that which is 
in the same straight or vertical line on the oppo- 
site side of the centre ; that which is absolutely or 
exactly contrary. 

1786 Burke W. Hastings Wks. 1842 II. 173 He had not 
scrupled to assert the direct contrary of the positions by 
him maintained. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1. 482 Is not 
this the direct contrary of what was admitted before? 

f. Music, Opposed to inverted (of intervals, 
etc.), or to contrary (of motion). 

1828 Webster s.v., In Music, a direct interval is that 
which forms any kind of harmony on the fundamental 
sound which produces it; as the fifth, major third, and 
octave. 1864 — Direct c/tord (Mus.\ one in which the 
fundamental tone is the lowest. 1867 Macfarheh Har- 
mony ii. 50 The augmented 5th, which stands between the 
mediant and the leading note in a minor key, is always 
dissonant, in whatever position it occurs, whether direct 
or inverted. 1880 Grove Diet. Mus. 1. 448 Direct Motion, 
is the progression of parts or voices in a similar direction. 

5. That goes straight to, or bears straight upon, 
the point, without circnmlocntion or ambiguity ; 
straightforward. 

1530 Palsgr. 387 1 To serve you * maketh a dyrecte an- 
swere to the questyon. 1535 Coveroale Job xxxviii. 3, 
I will question the, se tbou geue me a dyrecte answere. 
1589 Puttenham Eng.Poesie m. xix.(Arb.) 238 Which bad 
bene the directer speech and more apert. 1600 Shaks. 
A. Y.L. v. iv. 90, I durst go no further then the lye cir- 
cumstantial : nor he durst not giue me the lye direct. 1651 
Hobbes Leviath, 11. xviii.93 If the Soveraign Power .. be 
not in direct termes renounced. 1759 Robertson Hist. 
Scot. I. iv. 308 No direct evidence had as yet appeared 
against Bothwdl. 1849 Macaulav Hist. Eng. II. 114 They 
ventured to brine direct charges against the Treasurer. 
1888 R. Kipling Tales fr. Hills (1891) 245 This was at once 
a gross insult and a direct lie. 

b. Straightforward in manner or conduct; up- 
right, downright. 

1586 A. Dav Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 31 Just or unjust, 
godly or wicked, direct or indirect, worthy or to be dis- 
praised. 160a Shaks. Ham. u. ii. 298 Be euen and direct 
with me, whether you were sent for or no. 1604 — Oth. 
in. iii. 378 Take note, take note, (O World !) To be direct 
and honest, is not safe. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 
1. v. 17 Yet was the Idolatry direct and downe-right in the 
people. 1768 Sterne Sent. Jottm. (1778) I. 168 {Pulse) 
When my views are direct . . I care not if all the world saw 
me. 179a A. Youhg Trav. France 379 His conduct in the 
revolution has been direct and manly. 1871 Morlev Vol- 
taire (1886) 9 If he was bitter, he was still direct. 1894 
Baring-Gould Kitty Alone II. 107 She was one of those 
direct persons who, when they have taken a course, hold 
to it persistently. 

t C. Downright, positive, absolute (tn character). 

1668 Pepys Diary 19 Aug., What should it be but Jane, 
in a fit of direct raving, which lasted half an hour. 1751 
Paltock P. Wilkins (1784) II. 232 I then perceived they 
were direct forges. 

6. Effected or existing without intermediation or 
intervening agency ; immediate. 

1596 Shaks. Merch. V. rv. i. 350 That by direct, or in- 
direct attempts He seeke tbe life of any Citizen. 1601 — 
Alt s Well 111. vi. 9 In mine owne direct Knowledge, with- 
out any malice. .he's a most notable Coward. 1805 FosTaa 
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Ess. 1. ii. 29 Direct companionship with a few. 1820 
Scoresbv Acc. Arctic Reg. II. 356 The fisher is liable to re- 
ceive, .direct blows from its fins or tail, i860 Ruskin Mod. 
Paint. V. ix. i. 202 Tbe directest manifestation of Deity to 
man is in His own image, that is, in man. 1863 Bright Sp, 
America 30 June, There is no man in England who has a 
more direct interest in it than I have. 1891 Law TimesXCl. 
425/2 The Reform Act of 1832 placed the representatives of 
the people in direct touch with their constituencies. 

D. Of speech or narration : In the form in which 
it was uttered, not modified in form by being re- 
ported in the third person. 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Direct, A very good historian 
uses ihe phrase Direct Speech, or harangue, when he intro- 
duces any one speaking, or haranguing of himself. 1879 
Robv Latin Gram. 11. iv. xxiiL 325 The indicative expresses 
a fact; or a direct statement of opinion of the writer or 
speaker. Ibid. 333 A direct question (or exclamation) is put 
in the indicative mood. 

c. Biol, Of cell-division : Effected without the 
formation of nuclear figures ; amitotic. 

1888 Rolleston & Jacksoh Anim. Life In trod 22 The 
division of the protoplasm is preceded or accompanied by 
division of the nucleus. The process may be direct or 
amitotic, the nucleus simply elongating, and being split by 
a constriction. 

<L Direct action, action which takes effect with- 
out intermediate instrumentality. 

Direct-action or direct-acting steam-engine, one in which 
the piston .rod or cross-head acts directly upon the crank 
without the intervention of a working-beahi. 

Direct-acting or direct-action pump*, a steam-pump in 
which the steam-piston and the pump-piston are connected 
by a straight piston rod, without intervening crank. 

[1843 Penny Cyd. XXII. 507/1 [It] effects the direct con- 
nection of the piston with the crank. Ibid. 507/2 Engines 
of direct connection.1 1843 Proc. Inst. Civil Engin. II. 69 
The comparatively recent introduction of direct-action 
steam-engines on board the steam-vessels of the Royal Navy. 
1857 Chambers Information I. 396 The best and simplest 
form of direct-acting engine is that known as the oscillating. 
1874 Knight Diet. Mech. I. 356/1 (Westinghouse-brake) 
A small but powerful direct-acting steam-engine . . operates 
the air-pump. Ibid. 705 In Napier's direct- action steam- 
engine, the beam is retained, but only for the purpose of 
working the pumps. 1878 Proc. Inst. Civil Engin. LIII, 
98 {title) Direct Acting or Non-Rotative Pumping Engines 
and Pumps. Ibid. 364 The construction of the second 
direct-action pumping engine on a new system for the Paris 
waterworks at St. Maur. 

e. Direct tax : one levied immediately upon the 
persons who are to bear the burden, as opposed to 
indirect taxes levied upon commodities, of which 
the price is thereby increased, so that the persons 
on whom the incidence ultimately falls pay indi- 
rectly a proportion of taxation included in the price 
of the article. So direct rate, rating, taxation, etc. 

The chief direct taxes in Great Britain are the Income and 
Property Taxes; local and municipal rates are also examples 
of direct taxation. 

1776 Adam Smith W. N. y. ii. (1869) II. 442 There are .. 
two different circumstances which render the interest of 
money a much less proper subject of direct taxation than 
the rent of land. 1801 A. Hamilton Wks. (1886) VII. 19a 
There is, perhaps, no item in the catalogue of our taxes 
which has been more unpopular than that which is called 
the direct tax. 180a M. Cutler in Life (1888) II. 65 There 
are two objects in view — one is to attack the funded debt, 
and the other, a direct tax upon the people. 1828 Webster 
s.v., Direct tax is a tax assessed on real estate, as houses 
and lands. 1845 M c Culloch Taxation Introd. (1852) 1 
A Tax is called direct when it is immediately taken from 
property or labour ; and indirect when it is taken from tbem 
by making their owners pay for liberty to use certain 
articles, or to exercise certain privileges. 1845 Disraeli 
Sybil (1863) 220 The ruinous mystification that metamor- 
phosed direct taxation by the Crown into indirect taxation 
by the Commons. 1849 Macaulav Hist. Eng. 1. 287 The 
discontent excited by direct imposts is . . almost always out 
of proportion to the quantity of money which they bring into 
the Exchequer. 1894 Daily News 13 Feb. 5/5 Having 
fabricated a direct-rating test for parish councillors, the 
Honse did the same for guardians of the poor. 

B. adv. «= Directly, a. Straight in direction 
or aspect. b. Immediately. C. Absolutely, 
exactly, d. Comb, with adj., as direct-acting (see 
A 6'd), direct-dealing. 

c 1450 Henrvson Test. Cres. (R.), Her IVenus'] golden 
face in oppositioun Of God Phebus direct descending down. 
? a 1550 Freiris of Berwik 342 in Dunbar's Poems (1893) 296 
And to the eist direct he turnis his face. 1614 Rowlands 
Fooles Bolt 14 Saying grace in men tall wise, Holding his 
Hatt direct before his eyes. 1667 Milton P. L. in. 526 
Direct against which op'nd from beneath. .A passage down 
to th' Earth. 1743 Chesterf. Lett. I. xcix. 277 You will 
observe, they are direct contrary subjects. 1830 Westminst. 
Rev, XII. 392 We do not think that any direct-dealing 
man . . can admire the figure. 1840 Macaulav Ess., 
Ranke (1854) 556/2 His orders have come down to him 
. .direct from on high. 1868 Freemah Norm. Conq. (1876) 
II. App. 669 He fancies that the embassy went direct to 
Hungary. 1880 Law Rep. 29 Ch. Div. 460 This property is 
held direct from the Crown. 1884 Ibid. 9 App. Cases x 
Securities, .procurable only from the corporations direct. 

Direct (dire-kt), sb, [app. f. Direct v.] 

1. gen. A direction. 

1615 T. Adams Lycanthropy 4 • Behold * ! is . . in Holy 
Writ, evermore the avant-courier of some excellent thing. . 
It is a direct, a reference, a dash of the Holy Ghost's pen. 

2. Mus. A sign (W) placed on the stave at the 
end of a page or line to indicate the position of the 
following note. 

1674 Plavford Skill Mus. 1. xi. 35 A Direct is usually at 
the end of a Line, and serves to direct to the place of the 
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first Note on the next Line. 1880 Grovr Diet. Atus. 1. 448/2 
Directy a mark (u») 10 be found in music up to the present 
century., like the catchword at the foot of a page. 

•f 3. In direct of : see Direct a. 1 c. 

Dire'Ctable, a. Also -ible. [f. Direct v. 4- 
-able.] Capable of being directed. 

1884 Pall Mall G. 25 Aug. a/i No argument, .would have 
persuaded .. the spectators that 1 had not guided with 
singular expertnc*s my dircctable balloon. 1884 Commer- 
cial Advert. (N. Y.), Once the principle of dircctible bal- 
looning is discovered. 

Directed, ///. a. [f. Direct v. + -ed*.] 
Aimed, addressed, guided, etc. : see the vb. 

1598 Flohio, Diretto. .directed or adrest. 1717 Philip 
Ouarll 93 The Coach was arri v'd to the directed Place. 1855 
Macaulay Mist. Eng. 111. 936 The Dartmouth poured on 
them a well directed broadside. 1891 Daily News 6 May 
5/6 To create and maintain a large amount of organized and 
directed activity within the limits of his large diocese. 

Hence fDire-otedly adv. Obs., directly. 

1539 Tonstall Serm. Palm Sund. (1823) 49 We shuld 
put an other foundation of tbe churche than Chnste, whyche 
is dyrectedly agaynst saint Paule. a 1641 Bp. Mountagu 
Acts and At on, (164a) 277 Dtrcctcdly intending for his 
owne advancement. 

Director, -ible : see Director, -able. 

Directing, vbl. sb. [f. Direct v. + -lng i.] 
The action ofthe verb Direct (q.v.) ; direction (in 
various senses). 

1530 Palsgr. 2:3/2 Directyng, adresse. 1559 Cunningham 
Cosmogr. Glass. 161 As touching* the directing of anye 
shippe. 163a Star Chamb. Cases (Camden) 97 The coun- 
tenancing of causes and directing of juries. 1751 Labelve 
Westm. Br. 66 The Directing the Persons concerned therein, 
was committed to one Person only. 1890 G. B. Shaw 
Fabian Ess. Socialism 119 The 'directing' of companies 
and the patronizing of nitrogenous Volunteer Colonels. 

Dire cting, ppl. a. [-ing 2 .] That directs ; 
see the verb. 

. »S88 J. Mellis Brie/e Instruct. G viii, Aboue the direct- 
ing line. 1670 Devout Commun. (1688) 69 Some beams of 
Ihy directing consolatory light. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe (1840) 
1. xv. 259 A secret directing Providence. 1889 Spectator 
19 Oct , That is the true end of arranging work, and it is 
one which the directing classes do not forget when arrang- 
ingwork for themselves. 

D. spec, directing-circle, a circle made of two 
hoops, one within the other, to guide sappers in 
the making of gabions ; directing-plane {Persp.), 
n plane passing through the point of sight parallel 
to the plane of the picture ; directing-point 
(Persp.), the point at which any original line 
meets the directing plane (Gm\tAre/i. Gloss. 1876); 
directing-post, a finger-post on a road. 

1851 J. S. Macaulav Field Fortif. 66 The directing circle 
is then laid on a level piece of ground, and seven, eight, or 
nine pickets are driven at equal distances apart, between 
the hoops. 1876 Directing plane, point [see Director 3 fj. 
1876 Hardv Ethelberta (1890} 28 Reaching the directing- 
post where the road branched into two, she paused. 

Direction (dire'kjan, doi-). [a. L. direction- 
em t d. of action from dirig-ere to Direct ; cf. F. 
direction, 15th c. in Hatz.-Darm., possibly the 
immediate source in some senses.] 

1. The action or function of directing: a. of 
pointing or aiming anything straight towards a 
mark; b. of putting or keeping in the right way 
or course ; guidance, conduct ; c. of instructing 
how to proceed or act aright ; authoritative guid- 
ance, instruction; d. of keeping in right order; 
management, administration. 

1509 Hawes Past, Pleas, xxiv. xiii, She [nature] werketh 
upon all wonderly ..In sondry wyse by great dyreccyon. 
1568 Grafton Chron. II. 138 Which thing was shewed unto 
the kinges counsaile, by whose direction, the matter was 
committed unto Sir Philip Basset. 1604 Shaks. Oth. 11. 
iii. 128 He is a Souldier, fit to stand by Caesar And giue 
direction. 1618 Raleigh in Four C. Eng. Lett. 38 Where 
without any direccion from me, a Spanish village was burnt. 
1659 B. Harris ParivaTs Iron Age 109 Father Arnout, 
who was preferred by tbe Duke of Luynes, to the direction 
of the [King's] Conscience. 1661 J. Dayirs tr. Olearius' 
Voy. Ambass. 36 The Steeples give a great direction to the 
Ships that sail that way. 1689-93 Locke Toleration in. ii. 
Wks. 1727 II. 324 Their want of Knowledge during their 
Nonnage, makes them want Direction, a 1719 Bp. Smal- 
aiDGE (J )i The direction of good works to a good end. 
1765 A. Dickson Treat. Agric. (ed. 2) 217^ He may use one 
of his hands when necessary for the direction of the horses. 
1801 Strutt Sports <fr Past. n. i. 60 [No] such precision. . 
in the direction of the arrows. i8a8 Scott F, AI. Perth 
xxxii, Who shall arraign the head by whose direction the 
act was done? 1856 Froude Hist, Eng. (1858) 1. v. 422 
The French prince followed the direction of bis wiser 
instincts. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola 11. ix, She felt the need 
of direction even in smalt things. 

f2. Capncitvfordirecting; administrative faculty. 
. *585 J. B. tr. Vireti Sch. Beastes A vij. Because of their 
Industrie . . and of that prudence and direction that they 
have. 1594. Shaks. Rich. Ill, v. iii. 16 Call for some men 
of sound direction. 1636 MAssiNcaa Bash/. Lover 11. iv, 
The enemy must say we were not wanting In courage or 
direction. 

3. The office of a director; a body of directors; 
= Directorate. 

m 1710 Steele Tatter No. 206 r 2 We met a Fellow who 
is a Lower Officer where Jack is in the Direction. 1771 
Smollett Humph. CI. (1815) 225 A friend, .will recommend 

ru to the direction. i8« Thackeray Nervcomes I. 62, 
will ask some of the Direction. 1878 F. S. Williams 
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Afidl. Railw. 124 Resignation by Mr. Hudson of his posl. 
tion on the direction. 

b. Afus. The office or function of the conductor 
of an orchestra or choir : see Direct v. 5 h, 
f 4. Orderly arrangement or disposition of mat- 
ters; arranged or ordered course ; arrangement, 
order. Chiefly in to take or set direction. Obs, 

1407 Afann. * Househ. Exp. 173 3eff ther be any dereke- 
syon take at thes kowensel for the Kinges goenge. 1475 
Pluntpton Corr. 33 He shall see such a dcrection betwixt 
his brother Gascoin & you, as shalbe to your harts ease 
& worship, 1494 F abyan Chron. vn. 491 Ihe whiche vari- 
aunce to apese the Kynge toke therein some payne, but no 
direccion he mygbte set therein, so that the saide duke 8c 
sir John deperted with wordes of diffiaunce. 1548 Hall 
Chron., Hen, VIII, 14^), And there remained at the kynges 
charge, til other direccion was taken for theim. 

5. with a and //. : An instruction how to proceed 
or act ; an order to be carried out, a precept. 

1S76 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 257, I set downe directions 
ana precepts, how you should order and dispose your 
studies. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 129 He . . took little or 
nothing but by the Doctors directions. 1712 De Foe 
Plague (1754) 10, 1 desire this Account may pass with them, 
rather for a Direction to themselves to act by. 1801 Strutt 
Sports. f Past. Introd. 24 The stage direction then requires 
the entry of Two men. 1845 H. J. Rose in Encycl, Afetrop, 
1 1. 897/1 His [Christ's] direction in the case of an offending 
brother, ' tell it to the Church', .would be unintelligible, if 
there were no visible Church. 1854 J. S. C AasoTT Napo- 
leon (1855) II. xxx. 569 His instructions contained the 
following directions, 
b. Instruction how to go to a place. 
1596 Spenser F. Q, vi. i. 6 Withouten guyde Or good 
direction how to enter in.^ 1749 Fielding Tom Jones xvi. 
x, Fitrpatrick .. was inquiring in the street after his wife, 
and had just received directions to the door. 1762 Goldsm. 
Cit. W. ciii, I.. beg of you to provide him with proper 
directions for finding me in London. 

0. The action of directing or addressing a letter, 
or the like, f b. The dedication or address of a 
writing (obs.). e. The superscription or address 
upon a letter or parcel sent, indicating for whom 
it is intended, and where it is to be taken ; the 
name of the place at which letters for a particnlar 
person are to be delivered; = Address sb. 7. d. 
U. S> Law, 1 In equity pleading, that part of 
the bill containing Ihe address to the court (Cent. 
Diet.). (Called in England the address.) 

1524 WoiszvLet. toDacres 24 Apr. in M. A. E. Wood Let I. 
Ittusir, Ladies (1846) 1. 315 It was folded in the said paper, 
without direction to any person, and sealed semblably with 
a letter of a contrary tenor. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary !. 
(1635) 4 That it [a writing] containe not base . . or scurrile 
matter, unbeseeming a direction so worthy. Ibid. 1. 16 The 
directions, which on the outside of every Letter, .are always 
fixed, and commonly are termed by the name of Super- 
scriptions. 1663 Chas. II, in Cart wright Aladame Henri- 
etta (1894) 138 A little booke . . by the derections you will 
see where 'tis to be had. 1718 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. 
to Ctess Alar 10 Mar., I have received.. that short note. . 
in which you . .promise me a direction for the place you 
stay in. 1740 Fielding Tom Jones xm. ii, The proper 
direction to him was, To Dr. Alisaubin in the World. 
1786 Burns Let. to W. Chalmers 27 Dec., My direction is 
— care of Andrew Brncc, merchant, Bridge-street. 1840 
Clouch Amours de Voy. v. vii, Has he not written to you ? 
—he did not know your direction. 1886 N. tf Q. 7th Ser. 
II. 425/1 These letters .. retain their directions .. and bear 
the postmarks of the period. 
+ 7. Disposition, turn of mind. Obs. rare. 
164a Life Dk. Buckhm. in Select. Hart, Afisc. (1793) 286 
His religious lady, of sweet and noble direction. 
1 8. Direct motion (of a planet) : see Direct a. 
3. Obs. rare. 

1658 Phillips, Direction, a Planet is said direct, when it 
moveth in its natural course according to the direction of 
the Signs. 1717^51 Chambers Cyct. t Direction in as- 
tronomy, the motion, and other phaenomena, of a planet, 
when direct. 1790 Si&ly Astro/. J1792) I. 147 Direction 
signifies a planet moving on in its natural course from 
west to east. 

9. The particnlar course or line pursued by any 
moving hody, as defined by the part or region of 
space, point of the compass, or other fixed or known 
point, towards which it is directed; the relative 
point towards which one moves, turns the face, the 
mind, etc. ; the line towards any point or region in 
its relation to other lines taken as known. 

Angle of d. y line of d. : see qnots. 1 706, 1727. 

1665 Hooke Alicrogr. 100 The undulating pulse is .. at 
right angles with the Ray or Line of direction. 1706 
C larks Attrib. God ix. (R.), The direction of all their [the 
planets'] progressive motions . . from the west to the east. 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey). Line of Direction (in Afechan.) 
is the Line of Motion that any natural body observes 
according to the Force impressed upon it. 17*7-51 Cham, 
hers Cycl, s. v., Angle of Direction, in mechanics, is that 
comprehended between the lines of direction of two con- 
spiring powers. 1736 C. Lucas £s$^ Waters II. 47 The 
tides . . move it in two different directions four times m the 
natural day. 1756 Burke SubL $ B. 111. xv, Their parts 
never continue long in the same right line. They vary 
their direction every moment. 1834 Mhowtn Angler in 
Wales II. 103 The trout were darting about in all direc- 
tions. 184a Grove Corr. Phys. Forces 70 The direction of 
this rotation is changed by chaneing the direction of tbe 
magnetic force. 1878 Huxley Pnysiogr. 6 These terms- 
north and south, east and west . .indicate definite directions. 
1879 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. 1. 1. 5 a 18 The direction 
of a force is the line in which it act& 1 f the place of appli- 
cation of a force be regarded as a point, a line through that 
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point, in the direction in which the force tends to move the 
body, is the direction of the force. Afod. Tell me in what 
direction to 100k. He has zone in the direction of Warwick. 
In what direction rs Versailles from Pari* T 

b. fig. in reference to a course of action or the 
like, viewed as motion. 

175a Johnson Rambler No. ao6 r 3 A Man, actuated it 
once by different desires, must move in a direction peculiar 
to himself, c 1790 Willock Voy. 306 Of late, .politics have 
taken a new direction. 1830 D'Israsli Chas. I, 111. i. 5 Too 
often the impulse which sprang from a public source, took 
the direction of a private end. 1874 Gsekn Short Hist, vl 
§ 4. 308 Efforts, .in the direction of educational and religious 
reform. t 187s Jowett Plato (ed. a) IV. 519 New directions 
of enquiry. 

10. Astrol. (See qnots.) 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey). 1717-51 Chambers Cycl. % Di- 
rection, .is a kind of calculus, whereby they pretend to find 
the time wherein any notable accident shall befal the person 
whose horoscope is drawn. 1819 Jas. Wilson Compl. Diet. 
Astrol.s.v. t Primary directions are arithmetical calculations 
of the time of events caused by the significator forming con- 
junctions, or aspects, with the places of promittors. lbid. y 
1 Tie distance ot the place of a significator in a nativity from 
the place he must arrive at before he can form the aspect., 
is called the arc of direction. 

11. attrib. and Comb., as direct ion-give r, -paper; 
direction cosines, the cosines of the angles which 
a given direction makes with the three axes of co- 
ordinates in space; direction-post, a finger-post 
at the branching of a road, a directing post ; 
direction-ratio, the ratio of one of the oblique co- 
ordinates of a point to the distance of the point 
from the origin ; direction- word = Catchword t. 

1591: Shaks, Two Gent. hi. ii. 90 Sweet Protheus, my di- 
rect lon.giuer, Let us into the City presently. 1706 Phillii>s 
(ed. Kersey), Direction-word Word set at the bottom of 
a Page directing or shewing the first word of the next page. 
1769 Franklin Lett. Wks. 1887 IV. 233 Enclosed is his di- 
rection-paper^ for opening and fixing it 1844 Dickens Atari. 
Chuz. ii, A direction.post, which is always telling the way 
to a place. 1861 Mill Utilit. ii. 35 To inform a traveller. . 
is not to forbid the use of direction -posts on the way. 

Hence Dire'ctionism, the theory of a directing 
power underlying the material forces of Ihe universe; 
Dire'ctionless a. f void of aim or direction. 

i860 Ruskin Afod. Paint. V. vi. iv. $ 8 An aspen or elm 
leaf is thin, tremulous, and directionless, compared with 
the spear-like setting and firm substance of a rhododendron 
or laurel leaf. 1873 Pater Renaissance viii. 190 The eyes 
are wide and directionless, not fixing anything with their 
gaze. 1894 Atonth June 281 He . . supposes a power 
underlying the whole, which he calls 'directionism'; as an 
antagonistic view to that of mere materialism. 

Directional (dire-kjonal), a. [f. prec. + -AL.] 

f 1. Serving for direction or guidance : see 
quot. Obs. 

1611 Sturtevant Afetallica (1854) 67 Directional is that 
moddle which is made only to guide the Artificer in the 
dimensions of all the parts, as also for to direct them for ihe 
kinds of the matter and the stuffe . . to make the engin in- 
tended. 

2. Of or relating to direction in space. 

1881 Maxwfxl Electr. Alagn. II. 168 These directional 
relations. 1881 Spottiswoode in Nature No. 623. 546 There 
is a dissymmetry at the two ends or' terminals 'of a hatiery 
. . or other source of electricity, implying a directional 
character either in that which is transmitted, or in the mode 
of its transmission. 

3. Alg. Directional coefficient (of an imaginary 
quantity), the quotient obtained by dividing the 
quantity by its modulns. 

Hence Directlonally adv., with respect to 
direction. 

1879 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. 1. 1. 5 107 A fixed ring 
in space (direct ionally Axed, that is to say, hut having the 
same translational motion as the earth's ceotre). 

+ Dire'Ctitude. Obs. Hnmorons blunder, used 
apparently for wrong or discredit. 

1607 Shaks. Cor. iv. v. 222 Which Friends sir, durst not., 
shew themselues..his Friends, whitest he's in Directitude. 

Directive (dire'ktiv, dat-), a. (sb.) [ad. med.L. 
directives, f. direct- ppl. stem of dirigere lo direct : 
see -ive. In F. directif -ive (13- 14th c), Sp. and 
Pg. directivo, It. direllivo i having or giving direc- 
tion vnto, directine' (Florio 1598).] 

1. Having the quality or fund ton of direcling, 
authoritatively guiding, or ruling : sec Dikect v. 

1594 Hooker Eccl. Pot. 1. viii. (161 1) 18 A law therefore 
generally taken, is a directtue rule vnto goodoesse of oper- 
ation. 16x4 Ralsigh Hist. World 11. 345 To the power Di- 
rective they ought to be subject. 1659 Pearson Creed (1 819) 
414 The .. directive conscience tells us what we are to do, 
and the subseoueat or reflexive conscience warns us what 
we arc to receive. 171a Berkeley Passive Obed. \ 7 Laws 
being rules directive of our actions. 17*9 Sayace Wanderer 
v. 656 No friendly stars directive beams display. 1853 M. 
Kelly tr. Gosselin's Power Pope U. 364 The directive power 
ofthe Church. 1861 Mill Utilit. ii. 16 Utility or Hippiness, 
considered as the directive rule of human conduct 

+ b. Law. - Directory a. h. Obs. 

16x0 Br. Carleton Jnrisd. 166 His meaning is by lawes 
directiue . . that Princes haue no coactiue power ouer the 
Clergie but onely power directiue. a 1649 Winthrop New 
Eng. (1826) II. 205 There is a threefold power of ma^is- 
traucal authority, vii. legislative, judicial, and consultative 
or directive of the public affairs of the country. 1698 R. 
Ferguson View Eccles. 30 He fulfilled the Directive Part 
ofthe Law. .he tikewise underwent the Penalty of it. 

2. Having the quality, function, or power of 
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directing motion ; causing something to take a 
particular direction in space. 

(Used especially of the force by which a magnet takes 
a north and south direction.) 

16*5 N. CAaPENTER Geog. Del. I. iii. (1635) 44 The vertue 
Directiue, by which a needle touched with the Magnet, 
directs and conformes it selfe North and South. 1667 Phil. 
Trans. II. 437 The Verticity or Directive faculty of the 
Loadstone. 1794 S. Williams Vermont 377 The directive 
power of the magnet. 1843-3 Grove Corr. Phys. Forces 65 
It is. .directive, not motive, altering the direction of other 
forces, hut not. .initiating them. x88t Maxwell Elcctr. <$• 
Magn. II. 70 The directive action of the earth's magnetism 
on the compass needle. 

f 3. Subject to direction. Obs. rare. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. <$• Cr. 1. iii. 356 Limbes are his instruments, 
In no lesse working, then are Swords and Bowes Directive 
by the Limbes. 

T B. sb. That which directs. Obs. 

1642 Rogers Naaman To Rdr. § 2 That directive of 
minde, and freedom e of pure will that kept him. 1654 
Z. Coke Logick (1657) 35 Spiritual! Vertue. .is. .the com- 
mon directive of all other vertues. 

Hence Dircctively adv., in a directive manner, 
so as to direct or guide ; Dire'ctiveness, the 
quality of being directive. 

164a Milton Observ. his Majesty *s late Answ. * Ex- 
presses 44 Those .. that allow humane Laws to obleage 
Kings more then direct ively. 1653 Baxter Chr. Concord 
79 If a Presbyter may not Govern directivcly, then he may 
not Teach. 1710 Norris Chr. Prud. ii. 74 Prudence . . 
actually directs and conducts men in the management of 
themselves . . and this actual Directiveness is of the very 
essence of Prudence. 1858 Busnnell Serm. New Life 374 
God will co- work . . directively in all the great struggles of 
believing souls. 

Directly (dire'ktli), adv. [f. Direct a. + -ly 2 .] 
In a direct manner or way. 

1. In a straight line of motion; with uudeviat- 
ing course ; straight. 

1513 MoaE in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 800 The king with 
Queene Anne his wife, came downe out of the white Hall. . 
and went directly to the kinges Benche. 1601 Shaks. Jul. 
C. iv. i. 32 A Creature that I teach to fight, To winde, 
to stop, to run directly on. 1658 Sir T. BaowNE Hydriot. 
( T 73 6 ) 5 2 Cutting thro" one of them either directly or cross- 
wise. 1678 Bunvan Pilgrim's Prog. 1. 3 Keep that light 
in your eye, and go up directly thereto. 1790 Palev Horse 
Paul. Rom. i. 9 To proceed from Achaia directly hy sea to 
Syria. 1820 ScoaESBY A cc. A rctic Reg. 1 . 304 [1 1] advanced 
directly towards us with a velocity of ahout three knots. 

b. Jig. Straightforwardly ; pointedly ; simply ; 
plainly ; f correctly, rightly (obs.). 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, v. ii, [Grammar] doth us tech 
. .In all good ordre to speke directly. 1513 More in Grafton 
Chron. (1568) II. 786 He would that point should be lesse. . 
handled, not even fully playne and directly, hut touched 
a slope craftily. 1568 /bid. II. 1339 He might firste aske 
a question hefore he aunswered directly to the poynte. 1660 
F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 249 Not being able to 
discern directly what likenesse they were of. 1711 Steele 
S fleet. No. 136 f 3, I never directly defame, hut I do what 
is as bad. 1791 Burke Corr. (1844) III. 274, I asked him 
his opinion directly, and without management. 
C. Math. Opposed to inversely. 

1743 W. Emerson Doctrine Fluxions ill. vii. 274 The 
Times of describing any Spaces uniformly are as the Spaces 
directly, and the Velocities reciprocally. 1796 Hutton 
Math. Diet. I. 384/2 Quantities are said to be directly 
proportional, when the proportion is according to the order 
of the terms. 1799 Or. RuMFORoin Phil. Trans. LXXXIX. 
191 The time taken up. .is. .as the capacity of the body to 
receive and retain heat, directly, and as its conducting 
power, inversely. 1864 Bowen Logic xii. 413 The theory 
of gravitation, or the doctrine that every body attracts 
every other hody with a force which is directly as its mass 
and inversely as the square of its distance. 

2. At right angles to a surface ; perpendicularly; 
vertically ; not obliquely. 

i$S9 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glassc 29 Take a quadrant 
. . and set it directly upright. 1563 W. Fulke Meteors 
(1640) 4 h, In place where the Sunnes beames strike directly 
against the earth.. the heate is so great, that [etc.]. 1665 
Hooke Microgr. 130 This does shoot or propend directly 
downwards. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India q P. 186 Nearer 
the Equator the Sun and Stars ascend and descend more 
directly, but the farther from the Equator the more ohliquely. 
1745 P- Thomas Jrnl. Anson's Voy. 243 They use a Pencil, 
held, .not ohliquely, as our Painters, hut directly, as if the 
Paper were to be prick'd. Mod. The wind is hlowing 
directly on shore. 

3. Astron. In the order of the signs, from west 
to east. See Direct a. 3. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxit. vi, The bodies above to 
have their moving In the xii. signes .. Some rethrogarde, 
and some dyrectly. 

4. Completely, absolutely, entirely, exactly, pre- 
cisely, just. 

Esp. in directly contrary (see Direct a. 4 e) ; thence 
extended to other relations. 

c 1400 Apol. Loll. 4 If he . . leuib to wirke, and dob con- 
trarily directly. 1455 Rolls of Parlt. V. 280 Entendyng to 
drawe directly togidres with you. 1583 Stubbes Anat. 
Abus. 11. (1882) 88 It is most directly against the word of 
God. 1601 Shaks. Twel. N. hi. iv. 73 This concurres 
directly with the Letter. 1665 Hooke Microgr. 192, I 
found one described and Figur'd directly like that which 
I had by me. 1696 tr. Du Mont's Voy. Levant 219 It 
stands directly in the middle of the City, between the Old 
and New Town. 1720 Swift Mod. Education Wks. 1755 
II. n. 31 In hetter times it was directly otherwise. 1768 
Boswell Corsica (ed. 2) 356 He was directly such a vener- 
able hermit as we read of in the old romances. 1863 Mary 
Howitt F. Bremer's Greece II. ii. 20 The wind . . is 
directly contrary. 1891 Sir R. V. Williams in Law Times 1 
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Rep. LXV. 608/2, I find no decision directly in point on 
this question. 

5. Without the intervention of a medium or agent; 
immediately j by a direct process or mode. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 165 Immediatly or 
mediatly, that is to say, without meane, or by some meane, 
directlyor indirectly, a 1533 Frith Wks. 1:7 (R.) Now of 
this maior or first proposition thus vnderstand. doth the 
conclusion folowe directly. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. 11. xxviii. 
163 Corporall Punishment is that, which is inflicted on the 
hody directly . . such as are stripes or wounds. 1816 
Keatinge Trav. (1817) 1. 58 When the needful does not 
come directly out of their own pockets, i860 Tyn oall Glac. 
n. v. 251 The sun cannot get directly at the deeper portions 
of the snow. 1870 Max Mulls a Sc.Relig. (1873) 137 A uni- 
versal primeval language revealed directly by God to man. 

6. Immediately (in time) ; straightway; at once. 
1602 Shaks. Ham. in. ii. 219 And who in want a hollow 

friend doth try, Directly seasons him his enemy. 1743 
Bulkeley & Cummins Voy. S. Seas 18 Sent the Barge 
ashore.. to see if the Place was inhabited, and to return 
aboard directly. 1848 C. Bronte J. Eyre xxvii, He 
sat down : hut he did not get leave to speak directly. 1881 
Blades Cox ton (1882) 230 It was prohahly put to press 
directly after if not during the translation. Mod. I will 
come directly. Directly after this, he was taken away. 

b. eolloq. as conj. As soon as, the moment after. 
(Elliptical for directly that, as, or when J) 

1795 Montford Castle I. 88 Directly you refused [his] 
assistance, a judgement overtook yon. 1827 R. H. Froude 
Remains (1838) 1. 68, 1 quite forget all my scepticism directly 
I fancy myself the object of their perception. 1837 J. H. 
Newman Proph. Office Ch. 2 But it admits of criticism, and 
will become suspected, directly it is accused. 1837 R. B. 
Eoe Pract. Chent. 74 Iodine and phosphorus combine 
directly they come into contact. 1857 Buckle Civiliz. 
I. xii. 677 The celebrated work of De Lolme on the English 
constitution was suppressed, .directly it appeared. 

Directness (dire-ktnes). [£Direct#. + -ness.] 
The state or quality of being direct (lit. and Jig.) ; 
straightness, straightforwardness, plainness. 

1598 Flobio, Diritezza, directnes, straightnes. c 1614 
Cobnwallis in Gutch Coll. Cur. I. 141 So would he use 
much sincerity and directness in the answer. 1668 Temple To 
Lord Keeper 12 Feb.(Seager), Our alliance, if it be pursued 
with the same directness it has been contracted. 1793 Burke 
Corr. (1844) IV. 201 Our politics want directness and sim- 
plicity. 1816 Keatinge Trav. (1817) II. 48 The directness 
of the courses of the rivers. 1852 Lo. Cockbukn Mem. ii. 
(1874) 100 His clear abrupt style imparted a dramatic 
directness and vivacity to the scene, i860 Tvnoall Glac. 1. 
xiv. 96 An eagle could not swoop upon its prey with more 
direct ness^ of aim. 1874 Green Short Hist. vii. § 1. 344 His 
denunciations of wrong had a prophetic directness and fire. 

Directo-exe'cutive, a. nonce-comb. That 
combines directive with executive functions. 

1864 H. Spencer Illustr Univ. Progr. 419 The directo- 
executive system of a society (its legislative and defensive 
appliances). 

Director (dire-ktai). Also 5-7 -our, 6-9 
-er (6 Sc. direkkare, direckar). [a. AF. direct- 
our = F. directeur, ad. L. ^director, agent-n. from 
diriggre to direct.] 

1. One who or that which directs, rules, or guides ; 
a guide, a conductor ; ' one that has authority over 
others ; a superintendent ; one that has the general 
management of a design or work ' (J.). 

Director-general, a chief or supreme director, having under 
him directors or managers of departments. 

1477 Caxton in Earl Rivers' Dictes 145 Erie of Ryuyers 
. . Defendour and directour of the siege apostolique. 155a 
Abp. Hamilton Catech. (1884) 47 To be ledar, techar and 
direckar of the same kirk. 1581 Marbeck Bk. Notes^ 741 
They use hir [the moon] as the directer of their festiuall 
daies, 1594 Hooker Fed. Pol. 1. (1676) 74 It cannot be but 
Nature hath some Directer of infinite knowledge to guide 
her. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World 11. 225 The North Starre 
is the most fixed directour of the Seaman to his desired 
Port. 1660 R. Coke Power $ Subj. 77 The hushand is the 
director and ruler of his wife. 1746-7 HEavEV Medit. 
(181 8) 78 Whatever thou doest, consult them as thy di- 
rectors. 1839 Penny Cycl. XV. 467/1 In 1769 Mozart was 
appointed director of the archbishop of Sahhurg's concerts. 
1876 Banchoft Hist. U.S. V. xvi. 526 He was created 
director- general of the finances. 1880 GaOYE Diet. Mus. 
I. 412/2 The theatre was turned permanently into an 
opera -house.. The director was Mr. Frederick Eeale. 1890 
W. A. Wallace Only aSisier 86 Stable-master and director- 
in-general of everything. 1891 S. C. Scrivener Our Fields 
£ Cities 135 It is a hetter knowledge of the effect produced hy 
inevitable * weather ' that the director of cultivation requires. 

b. spec. A memher of a board appointed to 
direct or manage the affairs of a commercial cor- 
poration or company. 

163a (title), A remonstrance of the directors of the Nether- 
lands East India Company . . touching the bloudy proceed- 
ings against the English Merchants . . at Amboyna. 1673 
Phil. Trans. VIII. 61 13 He. .is still one of the chief of the 
Court of Committees, which a foreigner would call Direc- 
tors. 1697 Lond. Gaz. No. 3303/3 (Bank of Eng.), A General 
Court will be held for the Election of Twenty four Directors. 
171 1 Aooison Sped. No. 3 p r, I looked into the great Hall 
where the Bank is kept, and was not a little pleased to see 
the Directors, Secretaries, and Clerks. 173a Pope Ep. 
Batkurst 117 What made Directors chsat in South-sea 
year ? 1758 Johnson Idler No. 29 f 6, I was hired in the 
family of an East India director. 1825 Scott Diary 13 Dec. 
in Lockhart, Went to the yearly court of the Edinburgh As- 
surance Company, to which I am one of those graceful and 
useless appendages called Directors extraordinary. 1876 
Besant & Rice Gold. Butterfly vii, Gabriel Cassilis was 
a director o f many companies. 

c. spec. A member of the French Directory of 
1 795~9 : see Directory sb. 6. 
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1798 Canning Elegy xiii. in Anti-Jacobin (1852) 134 The 
French Directors Have thought the point so knotty. 1837 
Penny Cycl. ix. 15/1 The executive power was entrusted to 
five directors ..The directors had the management of the 
military force, of the finances, and of the home and foreign 
departments. 

d. Eccl. (chiefly in Ft. C. Ch.) An ecclesiastic 
holding the position of spiritual adviser to some 
particular person or society. 

1669 Woooheao St. Teresa 1. xiii. 80 He will have great 
need of a Directour, if he can meet with an experienced one. 
1690 Dryden Don Sebastian 11. i, He prates as if kings had 
not consciences, And none required directors hut the crowd. 
1697 Jos. Woodward Relig. Soc. ix. (1701) 133 That an 
orthodox and pious Minister should be chosen by each 
Society, as the Director and visitor of it. 1748 Smollett 
Rod. Rand, iv, The parson of the parish, who was one of 
the executors, and had acted as ghostly director to the old 
man. 1849 Macaulav Hist. Eng. II. 648 Tillotson .. as 
a spiritual director, had, at that time, immense authority. 
1877 Daily News 25 Oct. 5/7 A director is not the same 
as a confessor . . A confessor hears avowals of sin, a director 
is consulted in 1 cases of conscience '. 
T e. A/us. = Direct sb. 2. Obs. 

1597 Moblev Introd. Mus. 20 It is called an Index or 
director : for looke in what place it standeth, in that place 
doth the first note of the next verse stand. 1667 C. Simpson 
Compend. Musick 22 This mark V is set to direct us where 
the first Note of the next five Lines doth stand, and is there- 
fore called a Directer. 

f. A small letter inserted by the scribe for the 
direction of the illuminator tn the space left for 
an illuminated initial. 

1881 Blades Caxton (1882) 230 Space is left at the begin, 
ning of the chapters with a director, for the insertion of 2 to 
5-line initials. 

t 2. The dedicator of a book or the like. Obs. 
'5S3 Douglas* sEneis (1710) 481 Here The Direkkare and 
Translatare of this Buke direkkis it. 

3. One who or that which causes something to 
take a particular direction. 

1646 Sia T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. ii. 62 [The] Needle 
. . will not hang parallel, but decline at the north extreme, 
and at that part will first salute its Director, 
f b. One who aims a missile. Obs. rare. 
163a Lithgow. Trav. vii. 300 The hest director may mis- 
take his ayme. 

C. Surg. A hollow or grooved instrument for 
directing the course ofaknifeor scissors in making 
an incision. 

1667 R. Lower in Phil. Trans. II. 544 Take it [the Inci- 
sion-knife] out, and put in a Director, or a small Quill made 
like it. 1767 Gooch Treat. Wounds I. 383 Carefully intro- 
duce a very small director, to avoid injuring the intestines. 
1851-60 Mayne Expos. Lex. x Director,. grooved instrument 
for guiding a bistoury, etc., in certain operations. 

d. ' A metallic rod in a non-conducting handle 
connected with one pole of a galvanic battery, for 
the purpose of transmitting the current to a part 
of the body.* Syd. Soc. Lex. 1883. 

1795 Cavallo Electr. II. (ed. 4) 122 Each of these instru- 
ments, justly called directors, consists of a knobbed brass 
wire. 1816 J. Smith Panorama Sc. Art II. 267 The other 
extremities of the wires must be fastened to the wires of the 
instruments YZ, which are called directors. 1846 Joyce 
Sci. Dial. xv. 394 {Electricity). 

e. An apparatus for directing a torpedo. 

1889 C. Sleeman Torpedoes % Torp. War/, (cd. 2) 252 The 
Torpedo director. . consists of a brass circular casting. . faced 
out and graduated. 

f. Perspective. (See quots.) 

1876 GvnurArchit^ Gloss., Director of an Original Line, 
the straight line passing through the directing point and the 
eye of a spectator. Director of the Eye, the intersection of 
the plane with the directing plane perpendicular to the 
original plane and that of the picture, and hence also per- 
pendicular to the directing and vanishing planes. 

g. Geom. = Director circle : see below and cf. 

DiKECTRIX 2 b. 

1853 Gas kin Geom. Constr. Conic Sect. Pref. 6 There are 
several remarkable properties of this locus, which, as far as 
the author is aware, have not been hitherto noticed, and he 
has found it convenient to denominate it the 'director \ of the 
conic, section, which in the case of the parabola coincides 
with the directrix. 

4. attrib. and Comb, director-circle (of a conic), 
the locus of intersection of tangents at right angles 
to each other; so also director -sphere (of a surface 
of the second degree) ; director -plane, a fixed 
plane used in describing a surface, analogous to the 
line called a Directrix ; director-tube (= sense 
3 0- 

Director-circle is also sometimes used to denote the circle 
described about a focus of an ellipse or hyperbola with 
radius -major axis. See Tayloh Anc. $ Mod. Geom. of 
Conies (1881) 90. (H. T. Gerrans.) 

1864 We bster, Directer plane. 1867 R. Towns eno in 
Quart, yml. Math. VIII. ir For the paraboloid . . the di- 
rector sphere opens out into a plane. Ibid. The director 
plane of the paraboloid. 1876 Catal. Sci. App. S. Kens. 
§ 99 The director planes . . of these conoids are at right 
angles to one another. 188a Daily News 8 June 5/8 Equa- 
tion to the Director Circle of a Conic, [byl Professor 
Wolstenholme. 1887 Pall Mall G. 25 Mar. 5/1 Director 
tube., is the telescopic apparatus through which aim is 
taken at the enemy's vessel, and by means of which the 
torpedo is fired. 

Mre'ctor, v. nonce-wd. [f. prec. sb.] trans. 
To manage as a director. 

1892 Pall Mall G. 5 May 2/1 Another typical mine .. the 
I^anglaagte, which is directored hy Mr. G. B ■ . 
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Direct oral (dire'kt5r&l\ a. rare. [f. as prcc. 
+ -al.] Of, pci mining to, or of the nature of a 
director ; directive, directory. 

1874 Gladstone in Daily Netvs to July 2/5 The business 
of law is to prevent and to punish crime, and directoral laws 
are comparatively rare. Directoral statutes, telling 20.000 
clergymen what to do every day of their lives, and how their 
congregations are to be led . . must of necessity be exceptional. 

Directorate (dire'ktSrA). [mod. f. Director: 
sec -atk Cf. F. directorate 17th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.] a. The office of a director, or of a body 
of directors ; management by directors, b. cencr. 
A board of directors. 

1837 Carlvle Fr. Rev. III. VII. via. (187a) 97a Director- 
ates, Consulates, Emperorships. .Succeed this business in 
due series. 1858 Sat. Rev. V. 3t/i The Directorates of the 
Kast India Company and of the Bank of England are the 
Garter and the Bath of Commerce. 1861 Smiles Engineers 
II. ao3 Under the joint directorate of the East and West 
India Dock Company. 1881 Athenaeum 30 Apr. 601/3 The 
Musical Union., under the directorate of M. Lasserre. 
1887 Times 2 Sept 8 The successful efforts made ♦ . by the 
directorate of the Royal Gardens at Kew. 

Directoress : sec Dihectress. 
Directorial (di-, dairektoo'rial), a. [f. L. di- 
rectorius (f. * director-em Director) + -al.1 

1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a director, 
or of direction or authoritative guidance* 

1770 W. Guthrie Geogr. Gram., Germ. fT.), The cm- 
peroar's power in the collective body, or the diet, is not 
directorial, hut executive. 1839 G. S. Faber Hnsenbeth's 
Professed Refnt.yf note, Directorial books with which 
t conclude Mr. Husenbeth, as a zealous Romish Priest, to 
be not altogether unacquainted. 

2. Of or pertaining to a body of directors; spec. 
belonging to the French Directory (see Directory 
sb. 6). 

1797 Burke Regie. Peace in. Wks. VIII. 34a This object 
was to be weighed against the directorial conquests. 1804, 
Ann. Rev. II. 93/a The national institute was established 
under the directorial government. 1818 Jas. Mill Brit. 
India II. v. ix. 706 Copies of all proceedings of Directorial 
and Proprietary Courts. x86a Lo. Brougham Brit. Const. 
v. 6g The Directorial Constitution of 1795 gave one elector 
for every two hundred of the Primary Assembly. 1886 Law 
Times LXXX. 150/a He brought .. charges of misfeasance 
in their directorial duties against the two directors. 

Hence Directorially adv., in a directorial 
manner ; according to the principles of the French 
Directory. 

1839 Erasers Mag. XIX. 127 He lived . . with kings, 
monarchically ; . .with the nobility, aristocratically *, . .with 
the convention, conventionally; with the directory direc» 
tonally. 

t Directo'rian, a. Obs. rare — *. [f. as prec. 
+ -an.] Pertaining to or of the nature of a direc- 
tory : see Directory sb. 2 a. 

i66r R. L' Estrange Relapsed Apostate Introd. Biijb, 
Vour New Liturgy it self, is down-nght Directorian. 

f Dirextorize, v. Obs. rare. [f. Director + 
-ize.] trans. To bring under the authority of a 
directory (see Directory sb. 2 a). 

1651 Randolph, etc tley for Honesty ir. v, There would 
be no Presbyters to directorise you. 1659 Gauoeh Tears 
of Ch. 609 Undertaking to Directorize, to Unliturgize, to 
Catechuc, and to Disciplinize their Brethren. 

Directorship, [f. Director + -ship.] The 
office or position of a director, guiding. 

xjto A. Hill Let. to G. Sewel 3 Sept. Wks. 1753 I. 9 
Yourself have much the fairest pretence to the directorship. 
1795 Washington Lett. Writ. 1893 XIII. 106 The director- 
snip of the mint. 1885 Manch. Exam, 13 Aug. 5/4 It is 
difficult to associate the^ idea of a railway directorship with 
the authorship of melodious verse. 
Directory (dire*kt5ri), a. [ad. L. dTreetori-us 
that directs, directive, f. *direc tor-cm Director : 
see -ory. Cf. obs. F. directoire (Cotgr.).] Serving 
or tending to direct ; directive, guiding. 

a 1450 Lvdg. Secrees 593 Rewle directorye, set up in a 
somme. 161 1 Cotgr., Directoire^ directorie, directiue, direct- 
ing. 1613 M. RinLEv Mag*. Bodies 62 The iron barrcs . . 
bemg.. placed North and South, do receive a polar vertue, 
and directory faculty. 1845 Tombes Anthropol. 11 The 
power of Pastors . . being . . not in a compulsory, hut a 
directory way. 1647 N. Bacoh Disc. Gov. Eng. 1. xxiv. 
(1739) 41 Neither was the . ► Sheriff's work in that Court, 
other than directory or declaratory; for the Free-men were 
Judges of the fact. 1733 Chevnk Eng. Malady i„ Introd. 
(1734) 4 Having no necessary Connection with what is Di- 
rectory or Practical. 1838-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. III. iv. in. 
$ 7. 134 In the directory business of the confessional. 

b. spec. Applied to that part of the law which 
directs what is to be done, esp. to * a statute or 
part of a statute which operates merely as advice 
or direction to the person who is to do something 
pointed out, leaving the act or omission not de- 
structive of the legality of what Is done in disregard 
of the direction \ 

169a Washington tr. Milton* s Def. Pop. v. (1851) 160 That 
Princes were not bound by any Laws, neither Coercive, nor 
Directory. 1765—9 Blackstone Comm. (T.), Every law may 
be said to consist of several parts ; one declaratory, .another 
directory. 1884 Law Times 11 Oct. 383/a There was no 
necessity . . to comply with the directory provisions of the 
Act as to delivery of copies in England. 1886 Law Times 
LXXX. 941/1 The section is directory only, and a mortgage 
is not rendered invalid merely by reason of non-registration. 

t c. Directory needle, a magnetic needle. Obs. 
161 3 M. Riolev Maen. Bodies Pref.a A Directory-needle, 

Vol. III. 



or a little flie Magneticall in the boxe, fastened at the 
bottome fa his convenient distance, a 1646 J. G*F.coav 
Terrestrial Globe Posth.(i6soi »8i This Needle . . directing 
towards the North and South, the Mariners . . call their 
Directorie-Needle. 1664 Powp.a Exp. PhHos. lit. 1 56 A well 
polished Stick of hard Wax (immediately after frication) will 
almost as vigorously move the Directory Needle, as the 
Loadstone it self. 

Directory (dirc-ktori), sb. [ad. med. or mod. 
L. directorittm, subst. use of neuter of dtrcctdri ui r: 
see prec. and -ory, Cf. F. directoire 15th c. in 
Godef. Suppl., It. direttorio a directorie (Florio).] 

1. Something that serves to direct ; a guide ; esp. 
a book of rules or directions. 

1543 J. HAaaisoN Man o/Synne title-p., An alphabetycall 
dyreciorye or Table also tn the ende therof. c 1550 (title). 
The Directory of Conscience, a profytable Treatyse to such 
that be tymorous . . in Conscience. i6si Molle Camerar. 
Ltv. Libr. iv. xx. 31a Sometimes a light occasion serueth as 
a directorie for the execution of most weighty things. 1675 
Teonge Diary (1825) 7 Wee ..hast toward the Downes; 
looking for our dyrectory, the Foreland light. 1691-8 N orris 
Pract. Disc. 76 At a time when God had not given any 
express Directory for the Manners of Men. 1775 Phil. 
Trans. LXV. 184 The compilers of those popular direc- 
tories. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 454 The Khodiao law 
was the directory of the Romans in maritime affairs. 1878 
J. P. Hofps Pnnc. Relig.yxx. «4 We might have preferred 
a written directory, or a visible teacher. 

2. Keel. A book containing directions for the 
order of public or private worship ; spec . a The 
set of rules for public worship compiled in 1644 
by the Westminster Assembly, ratified by Parlia- 
ment and adopted by the Scottish General Assem- 
bly in 1645. 

1640 A. Hiinoerson in C. G. M'Crie Worship Prtsbyt. 
Scotl. (189a) 194 [Expressing the wish that there were] one 
Directory for all the parts of the public worship of God. 
1641 Milton Animadv. xl (1847)93/1 Perhaps there may 
be usefully set forth by the Church a common directory of 
publick prayer. 1645 {title). The Directory for the Publick 
worship of God ; agreed upon by the Assembly of Divines 
at Westminster, with the assistance of Commissioners from 
the Church of Scotland. 1736 Neal Hist. Purit. III. 157 The 
Parliament, .imposed a fine upon those ministers that should 
read any other form than that contained in tbe Directory. 
18*7 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) II. x. 17a The English 
commissioners . . demanded the complete establishment of 
a presbyterian polity, and the substitution of what was 
called the directory for the Anglican liturgy. 189a C. G. 
M'Crib Worship Prtsbyt. Scotl. 194 The word Directory 
exactly describes the nature and contents of a Presbyterian 
as distinguished from a liturgical Service-book. 

fig. 1663 Butler Hud. 1. iii. 1103 When Butchers were 
the only Clerks, Elders and Presbyters of Kirks. Whose 
Directory was to kill, And some believe it is so still. 

b. A\ C. Ch. A manual conlaining directions 
for the repetition of the daily offices ; an ordinal. 

1759 (title) The Laity's Directory {Cath. Diet ). 1837 
(title) The Catholic Directory (ibid). 1867 (title) Catholic 
Directory and Ordo for Ireland. 1885 Catholic Diet. 365/2 
The Catholic Directory . . familiar to English Catholics . . 
contains besides the Ordo a list of Clergy, Churches, etc. 

3. A book containing one or more alphabetical 
lists of the inhabitants of any locality, with their 
addresses and occupations; also a similar com- 
pilation dealing with the members of a particnlar 
profession, trade, or association, as a Clerical or 
Medical Directory, etc. 

1731 J. Brown (title) The Directory, or List of Principal 
Traders in London. 1778 (title) Whitehead's Newcastle 
Directory, for 1778. 1838 Gray Lett. (1893) 71 Returning 
to the hotel I consulted the city directory. x888 A. K. 
Green Behind Closed Doors vi, Gryce. .searched for an 
address in the directory. 

1 4. Direction, ordering, control. Obs. rare. 
1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. i. xxxvii. (1739) 56 This 

manner of trial ..anil that of Ordeale [were] under the 
directory of the Clergy. Ibid. 1. xlvii. (1739) 81 Present as 
Assistants in directory of judgment. 

1 5. Surg. » Director 3 c. Obs. 

1691 Muluneux in Phil. Trans. XVII. 82a By help of 
a Directory and Forceps . . he brought away the Stone. 
1754-64 Smellie Midwtf. II. r8 This opening was enlarged 
upon a directory. 

6. Fr. Hist, [transl. F. Directoire.'] The execu- 
tive body in France during part of the revolutionary 
period (Oct. 1795— Nov. 1799), consisting of five 
members called directors {direct eurs). 

[1795 Amer. State Papers, For. Relat. (183a) I. 378 
(Stanford) It is probable that this act of the ministerproceeds 
from himself, and not from the dtrectoire.1 1796 Washing* 
ton Lett. Writ. x8oa XIII. 373, I little expected ..that a 
private letter of mine . . would have found a place in the 
bureau of the French Directory. 1796 Bcrke Regie. Peace 
1. Wks. VIII. aoa It is said by the directory, .that we of the 
people are tumultuous for peace. 1796 — Corr, (1 844) I V. 397 
Shall you and I find fault with the proceedings of France, 
and be totally indifferent to the proceedings of directories 
at home? 1810 T. Jefferson Writ. (1830) IV. 143 Thii 
does, in fact, transform the executive into a directory. 1867 
G.F.Cham8ERS Astron. ( 1 876) 66 General B uonaparte . . whe n 
the Directory was about to give him a fete, was very much 
surprised. 

7. A body of directors; « Directorate b. 

1803 W. Tavlor in Ann. Rev. I. 407 Within the proprie- 
tary, we had almost said within the directory of the com- 
pany, persons are now found [etc]. 1883 Harper's Mag. 
July 936/a The principal working members of the directory. 

Directress (aire ktres't. Also 6-7 -esse, 8 
directoress. [f. Director + -ess.] A female 
who directs ; + a governess. Alsoy^f. 



1580 SinHEV Arcadia (i6aa) 336 Pirectresse of my destinie. 
1647 R. Stafylton ftrvennl aj6 We stile him happy too, 
tkat .. life for his directresse takes. 1737 Johnson Irene 
lit i, Reason 1 the hoary dotard's dull directress. 1741 
Richardson Pamela II. 64 You shall be the Directress of 
your own Pleasures, and your own Time. i8ox M iss C Smith 
Solitary Wanderer I. 940 Her cunning directreM had 
foreseen that I should endeavour to obtain that proof of her 
regard. 1848 Thackeray Bk.Snobs vi, She. . is a directress 
of many meritorious charitable institutions. 1884 Law Times 
4 Oct. 369/1 The mother . . obtained a conditional order for 
a habeas corpus addressed to the directress of the home. 

tDirextrice. Obs. [a. V. directrice (tu\. med. 
or mod.L. directrix, direct rie -cm**, fern, oidirecietir 
DiaECTOR.J «=prec. 

1631 Brathwait Eng. Genttrtu. (1641) 3*3 Where vertue 
is not direct rice, c 1730 Burt Lett. N. Scotl. (1818) I. 193 
The directrice or governess who is a woman of quality. 

Directrix (dire-ktriks). PI. -ices. [a. med. 
or mod.L. directrix, fern, of * director Di hector.] 

1. «■ Directress. 

162a H. Sydenham Serm. Sot. Occ. 11. (1637} 112 As if the 
same pen bad beene as well the directrix or the languages 
as the truth. 1656 Artif. Handsom. (166a) 31 The Regent 
and directrix of the whole bodies culture, motion, and weU 
fare. 1678 Cuoworth Intell. Syst. t. iii. \ 37. 164 The several 
parts, .acting alone, .without any common directrix. t 1843 
H. Rogers Ess. (i860) III. 40 An unfailing directrix in all 
difficulties. 189a I. Rickady Aquinas Ethicus 1. 334 Reason 
is the directrix of human acts. 

2. Geom. f a. « Dirigent sb. 3 ; (sec quot. 
1753). Obs. b. A fixed line used in describing 
a curve or surface ; spec, the straight line the dis- 
tance from which of any point on a conic bears 
a constant ratio to the distance of the same point 
from the focus. 

1703 Ralphson Math. Diet., Directrix of the Conchoid. 
Ibid. App., The two Conchoids, whereof the line CD will 
be the common Asymptote, which is also called the Direc- 
trix. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Svpp., Directrix, in geometry, 
the line of motion, along which the describing line, or 
surface, is carried in the Genesis of any plane or solid figure. 
1758 Monthly Rev. 403 A certain circle on the same surface, 
which is, as it were, the conical directrix. 1807 IIutton 
Course Math. II. 117 If, through the point G, the line GH 
be drawn perpendicular to the axis, it is called the directrix 
of the parabola. 1840 Lardner Geom. xx. 369 Lines drawn 
perpendicular to the transverse axis, through the points D,D', 
are called directrices of the ellipse, 

3. Directrix of e/eclrodynamic action (of a given 
circuit) : the magnetic force due to the circuit. 

1881 Maxwell Elect r. <$• Magn. II. 157 Their resultant 
is called by Ampere the directrix of the elect rod y nam ic 
action. Ibid. 1 58 We shall henceforth speak of the directrix 
as tbe magnetic force due to the circuit. 

t Direxture. Obs. rare— l . [ad. L. directum 

(in Vitr. a making straight or levelling), f. direct- 

ppl. stem of L. dirig?re to Direct.] The action 

of directing ; direction. 

a 1677 M anton Disc * Peac£ W^ 8 - l8 7* v - »• lfi 7 Led by 
the fair directure and fair invitation of God's providence. 

Direful (dapuful), a. [f. Dire a. (or sb.) + 
-fll.] Fraught with dire effects; dreadful, terrible. 

1583 Stusbes Anat. Abus. 1. (1879) 70 Except these women 
weare minded to..folowe their direfull wayes in this cursed 
kind of.. Pride. 1590 Srp.NSEa F. Q. 1. xi. 55 Whenas the 
direfull feend She saw not stirre..She nigher drew.^ 1604 
Shaks. Oth. v. i. 38 'Tis some mischance, the voyce is very 
direfull. 1634 ^lILTOH Comus 357 The direful grasp Of 
savage hunger, or of savage heat 17x5-80 Tope Iliad 1. 
1 Achilles' wrath, to Greece the direful spring Of woes uo- 
number'd. 1781 GiaaoM Decl. *t F. 11. xliL 561 Their 
sincerity was attested by direful imprecations. x8a$ J. 
Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 477 '1 he direful effects of 
using lead in the manufacture of pottery. 1850 MnaivALE 
Rom. Emp. 11865) II. xi. 8 Prodigies of direful import. 

Hence Di-refolly adv., dreadfully, terribly ; 
Di'refolneaa, dreadfulness, terribleness. 

a 1656 Ussher Ann. (1658) «44 Curt ius.. describes.. the 
direfullnesse of the tempest. 1756 ). Warton Ess. Pope(T.\ 
The direfulness of this pestilence is.. emphatically set forth 
in these few words. 1775 Ash, Direfnlly ( . .not much used). 
1845-6 Trench Huts. Lect.Ser. 11. iv. 196 These convictions 
..men were too direfully earnest in carrying. .ouL 1848 
Thackebav Van. Fair Ixii, He passed the night direfully 
sick in his carriage. 

Direge, obs. form of Diboe. 

Direkkare, obs. Sc. form of Director. 

Direly (deUult), adv. [f. Dire a. + -ly 2,] In 
a dire manner ; dreadfully ; in a way that bodes 
calamity. 

1610 G. Fletcher Christ's Vict, in, Screech-owls direly 
chant. 1630 DaAVTOH David <y Goltah (L.\ And of his 
death he direly had forethought. 1633 P. Fletcher Purple 
1st. xn. xxxix, Direly he blasphemes. 18*4 Campbell 
Thcodric 131 A check in frantic war's unfinished game. Yet 
dearly bought, and direly welcome, came. 1848 Thackebav 
Van. Fair xxiv, Some great catastrophe . . was likely direly 
to affect Master G. 

t Dirempt, a. Obs. [ad. L. dirempt-us, 
pa. pple. of di rim ere to separate, divide, i. dir-, 
Dis- 1 apart + emhe to take.] Distinct, divided, 
separate. 

1561 Stow Eng. Chron. Aij, (N.>, Bodotria and Glota 
Have sundry passages into the sea, and are clearly dirempt 
one from the other. 

+ Dire'mpt, v. Obs. [f. L. dirempt- ppl. stem 
oidirir/nW : see prec] trans. To separate, d ivide ; 
to break off. 

1586 ). Hooker Girntd. Irtl. la Holinshed Chron. II. 59/1 
That if either part refused to stand to his arbitrement, 
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the definitive strife might be dirempted by sen tan ce. 1657 
Tom li son Renoris Disp. 287 Leaves like Fig leaves di- 
rempted into three angles. 

Diremption ^dire-mPjbn). Now rare. [ad. 
L. diremp't ion-em, n. of action f. dirimbre to sepa- 
rate, divide] A forcible separation or severance. 

1623 Cocker am, Diremption, a separation. 1678 Hobbes 
Decam. iii. 25 They cannot be parted except the Air or 
other matter can enter and fill the space made by their 
diremption. 1874 C. E. Appleton in Life «y Lit. Relics 
(1881) 159 The diremption of the two kinds of development 
may be possible to the individual. 1876 Contemp. Rev. 
XXVII. 960 The successive stages ..on the way through 
self-diremption to the return unto self, 
b. spec. Forcible separation of man and wife. 

1649 Bp. Hall Cases Consc. (1650) 331 The displeasure of 
the Canon law against such marriages is so high flowne, 
that no lesse can take it off then an utter diremption of 
them, a 1653 Gouge Comm. Heb. xiii. 4 Marriage.. ought 
not to be dissolved, but by diremption, which is, by severing 
man and wife by death. 

Direness (doieunes). [f. Dire a. + -ness.] 
The quality of being dire or of dreadful operation. 

1605 Shaks. Macb. v. v. 14, 1 hauc supt full with horrors ; 
Direnesse, familiar to my slaughterous thoughts, Cannot 
once start me. 1610 Healev St. Aug. Citie 0/ God 356 
Trismegistus and Capella averre the direnesse of his ^fer- 
cury's] name. 1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle xvii. (1859) 458 
Direness of this kind cannot daunt me. 

Diren^e v., obs. form of Deraign, to decide. 

t Direption. Obs, [ad. L. dircpt ion-em, n. of 
action f. diripere to tear asunder, lay waste, snatch 
away, f. di-, dis- asunder + rapere to snatch, tear 
away; cf. 16th c. F. direption (Godef.).] 

1. The sacking or pillaging of a town, etc. 

1528 Gardiner in Pocock Rec. Re/. I. 1. 118 Such as 
before dwelt in Rome, and in the direption lost their sub* 
stance. 1536 Bellenoen Cron. Scot. (\%2i) I. 181 Calphur- 
nius, nocbtwitbstanding thir direptionis, went forthwart 
with his army. 16x1 Speed Hist, Gt. Brit. vxi. i. 191 The 
whole Country by these continuall direptions, was Ytterly 
depriued of the staffe of food. 1660 Gauoen Brenvnrig 203 
The arrears . . due to him before the direption and deprae- 
dation. 1828 G. S. Faber Sacr. Cat Prophecy (1844) III. 
133 The direption and spoliation of the Empire. 

2. The action of snatching away or dragging 
apart violently. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 76/2 For we haue not obeyed 
thy comandementis, therfore we ben betaken in to dyrep- 
cion, captyuyte, deth. 1550 Balk ApoL 21 A bonde indis- 
pensable by autorite of the churchc, and a dyrepcion or 
sackynge of matrimony. 1623 Cockeram, Direption^ a vio- 
lent taking away. 1650 Ashmole Chym. Collect^ Arcanum 
(ed. 3) 238/2 Of the conflict of the Eagle and the Lion .. 
the more Eagles, the shorter the Battaile, and the direption 
of the Lyon will more readily follow, a 1693 Urquhart 
Rabelais in. xlviii. 393 Direption, tearing and rending 
asunder of their Joynts. 

t Direptrtions, a. Obs.~° [f. h.dlrept-us, pa. 
pple. of diripifre ,see Direption) + -itious (after 
surreptitious).] Characterized by direption, plun- 
dering, or pillaging. Hence fDirepti'tiousIy 
adv., by way of pillaging or plundering. 

1532 K. Bowyer in Strype Eccl. Mem. 1. xvii. 135 The 
grants surreptitiously and direptitiously obtained. 

Diresioun, obs. form of Derision. 

Dirge (dajd.s), sb. Forms : a. 3-7 (8-9 Hist) 
dirige, (4-6 dir-, dyr-, der-, -ige(e, -yge, -ege, 
-egi, -egy, 6-7 dirigie), £. 6 Sc. dergie, (6-8 
dregy, dredgy, drudgy), 7 dirgie, 7-8 dirgee. 
7. 4derge, 5 derehe, dorge, 5-6 dyrge, 6- dirge. 
[Originally dirige, the first word of the Latin an- 
tiphon Dirige, Domine, Deus mens, in conspectu 
tuo viam meam ' Direct, O Lord, my God, my way 
in thy sight taken from Psalm v. 8.] 

1. In the Latin rite : The first word of the anti- 
phon at Matins in the Office of the Dead, used 
as a name for that service ; sometimes extended 
to include the Evensong {Placebo), or, according 
to Rock, also the Mass {Requiem), 

«i225 Ancr. R. 22 Efter euesong anonriht siggeo* ower 
Placebo eueriche niht hwon j$e beoo eise ; bute ^if hit beo 
holiniht vor be fsste of nie lescuns bet kume5 amorwen, 
biuore Cumplie, o5er efter Uhtsong, siggeo* Dirige, mit breo 
psalmes, and mit breo lescuns eueriche niht sunderliche . . 
et Placebo }e muwen sitten vort Magnificat, and also et 
Dirige. c 1320 Sir Benes 2902 Beues xs ded in bataile par 
fore.. Hit is Beues dirige! 1350 Eng. Gilds (1870) 35 
He ssal sende forthe be bedel to alle be breberen and pe 
systeren, bat bey bien at the derge of be body. 1408 
E. E. Wills (1882) 15 Brede & Ale to Spende atte my 
dyryge. C1420 Ckron. Vilod. 2170 He continuede algate 
. . In doyng of masse, of d^rche, & of almys-dede. 1494 
in Eng. Gilds (1870) 191 When any Broder or Suster of this 
Gilde is deccssed oute off this worlde . . y* Steward of this 
Gilde shall doo Rynge for hym, and do to say a Placebo 
and dirige, w* a masse on y« morowe of Requiem. 1537 
Wriotheslev Chron. (1875) I. 71 Allso a solempne dirige 
songen in everye parishe churche in London. 1539 Bp. 
Hilsey Manual of Prayers in Three Primers Hen. VIII 
407 Of those old Jewish customs bath there crept into the 
church a custom to have a certain suffrages for the dead, 
called Dirige, of Dirige, the first anthem hereof; but by 
whom or when these suffrages were made, we have no sure 
evidence. Ibid. 408 For this only cause have I also set 
forth in this Primer a Dirige ; of the which the three first 
lessons are of the miseries of mans life ; the middle of the 
funeral of the dead corpse; and the last three are of the 
last resurrection. 1591 Spenser M. Hubberd 453 They 
wbiiome used . . to say . . Their Diriges, their Trentals, and 
their shrifts. 1642 Rogers Naaman 165 Give moneyes 



' and yearly gifts to a Priest to read Masse or Dirigies for 
the weale of his soule after his decease, a 1654 Selden 
Table-T. (Arb.) 88 The Priest said Dirgies, and twenty 

1 Dirgies at fourpence a piece comes to a Noble. 1711 C>M. 
Lett, to Curat 7 This Primer consisted of the very same 
parts that the Popish Primer does, viz. of Mattins . . Dirige 
. . and such other Ecclesiastical Jargon. 1846-7 Maskell 
Mon. Rit. II. in note, The Office of the Dead (or Dirge), 
consisted of two parts : the Evensong or Vespers : and the 
Matins. 1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers II. 503 As the first 
anthem at matins commenced with Dirige . . the whole of 
the morning's service, including the Mass, came to be 
designated a Dirige or Dirge. 1875 J. T. Fowler in 
Ripon Ch, Acts (Surtees) 83 note, The 'Vigihat Mortu- 
orum ' . . consisting of Vespers, called * Placebo ' . . and 
Matins, called * Dirige ', from its first antiphon, * Dirige 
Domine etc. 

2. trans/, A song sung at the hurial of, or in 
commemoration of, the dead ; a song of mourning 
or lament. Also \fig. 

1500-ao Dunbar Dregy 111 Heir endis Dunbaris Dergy 
to the King, bydand to laug in Stirling. 1593 Suaks. 
Lucr. 1612 And now this paTe swan in her watery nest 
Begins the sad dirge of her certain ending. 1638 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 228 Most memorable battels; as 
wben Crassus lost his life, Valerian and others, occasioning 
those dirgees of the Roman Poets. 1655 FuLLEa Ch.Hist. 
vt. 297 Musick, which in some sort sung her own Dirige 
. . at the dissolution of Abbies. 1713 Pope in Guardian 
No. 40 In another of his pastorals, a shepherd utters a 
dirge not much inferior to the former. 1814 Scott Ld. of 
Isles 11. t, Let mirth and music sound the dirge of Care I 
1 819 Shelley Ode West Wind ii. 9 Thou dirge Of the 
dying year. 183a Ht. Martineau Ireland iv. 65 Tbe 
waves .. renewed their dirge with every human life that 
they swept away. 1887 Bowen Virg, yEneid vi. 220 Dirge 
at an end, the departed is placed in tbe luneral bed. 

3. A funeral feast or carouse; cf. dirge-ale in 
4; quot. 1408 in 1. (Sc.) 

c 1730 Burt Lett. N. Scott. (1754) I. 268-9 (J 2 ™-) Wine 
is filled about as fast as it can go round ; till there is hardly 
a sober person among them . . This last homage they call 
the Drudgy [read Dredgy], but I suppose they mean the 
Dirge, that is, a service performed for a dead person. 
?<ri75o in Herd Collect. Sc. Songs (1776) II. 30 (J am -) 
But he was first hame at his ain ingle-side, And he helped 
to drink his ain dirgie. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as dirge-man, -mass, -note, 
-priest; dirge-like adj. ; also dirge-ale, an ale- 
drinking at a funeral (cf. quot. 1408 in 1); dirge- 
groat, -money, money paid for singing the dirge. 

1587 Harrison England 11. i. (1877) 1. 32 The superfluous 
I numbers of . . church-ales, helpe-ales, and soule ales, called 
also *dirge-ales . . are well diminished. 1564 Becon Dis- 
playing Popish Mass Prayers, etc. (1844) 258 Have ye not 
well deserved your *dirige-groat and your dinner? 1721 
Strype Eccl. Mem. III. xii. 114 The priests did not seldom 
quarrel with their parishioners for .. dirge-groats and such 
like : for that was the usual reward for singing mass for 
a soul. 1561 Bp. Parkhurst Injunctions } Whether they 
vse to sing any nomber of psalmes, Minge lyke at the 
buryall of the dead? 1827 Keble Chr. Year Restoration 
iii, One dirge-like note Of orphanhood and loss. 1862 
Lytton Str. Story II. 91 Other dogs in the distant village 
. .bayed in a dirge-like chorus.^ 1824 J. Svmmons /Eschytus' 
Agamemnon 99 Why for Loxias woe, woe, woe ? He has 
; no Mirgemen. 1563-87 FqxeA. <$■ M. (1684) III. 544 To 
say a *Dirge Mass after the old custom, for the Funeral 
of King Edward. 1564 Brief Examinat. ******, You 
can be content *Dirige money be conuerted to preachynges, 
a 1835 Mrs. Hemans Swan $ Skylark Poems (1875) 553 
I The *dirge-note and the song of festival. 154. Def. Priests 
j Marriage 24 (Strype Mem. I. Hi. 393) Mass-priests, *dirige- 
priests, chantry-priests, sacrificing- priests. 

Dirge, v, rare. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To sing 
; a dirge over, commit with a dirge. 

a 1845 Hood Loss Pegasus ii, Dirged by Sea Nymphs to 
his briny grave ! — She is far fr. Land 62 Waves over- 
surging her, Syrens a-dirgeing her. 

Dirgee, var. of Durzee, Anglo- hid., tailor. 

Dirgefal (da-jdgful), a, [f. Dirge + -ful.] 
Mournful, full of lamentation, moaning, wailing. 
. 1787 Burns To Miss CruiksJiank y Thou, amid the dirgeful 
sound, Shed thy dying honours round. 1794 Coleridge 
Chatterton, Soothed sadly by the dirgeful wind, a 1851 
MoiR Poems, To a ivounded Ptarmigan x, While the 
dirgeful night-breeze only Sings. 

t Dirgy (daud^i), a. rarer 1 , [f. Dirge sb, + -y.] 
Of the nature of a dirge. 

1830 W. Tavlor German Poetry II. 47 How glumly 
sownes yon dirgy song ! \affected archaism.] 

II Dirhe*m. Also dirham, derham. [Arab, 
^fc.j dirham, dirhim, ad. L. drachma, Gr. Spax- 
* : see Drachm. Formerly in It. diremo,] An 
Arabian measure of weight, originally two-thirds 
of an Attic drachma (44.4 grains troy), now used 
with varying weight from Morocco to Abyssinia, 
Turkey, and Persia; in Egypt it is at present 
(1895) =47*661 troy grains. Also a small silver 
coin of the same weight, used under the caliphs, 
and still in Morocco, where its value is less than ^d, 
English. 

1788 Gibbon Decl. <$• F, Hi. V. 397 note, Elmacin .. com- 
pared the weight of tbe best or common gold dinar, to tbe 
drachm or dirhem of Egypt. 1850 W. Irving Mahomet 
xxx ix. (1853) 199 Omar Ibn Al Hareth declares that Ma- 
homet, at his death, did not leave a golden dinar nor a 
silver dirhem. 1872 E. W. Robertson Hist. Ess. 3 In 
Turkey, Syria, Egypt, Barbary and Arabia, the Dirhem, 
as a standard of weight, continues at the present day to be 
divided into 16 killos, or carats, and 64 grains. Ibid. 48 
note, The drachma of Constantinople . . the original of the 



Egyptian dirhem. 1885 Burton Arab. Nts. (1887) III. 3$ 
1 now adjudge him the sum of ten thousand dirhams. 

Dirhombohedron (dair^mb^jhrdr^n). Cryst, 
(See quot., and Di- pre/* 1.) 

1878 Gurney Crysiallogr. 66 The dirhombohedron is a 
double six-sided pyramid, whose faces are similar isosceles 
triangles. 

f Dirrbitory. Obs. [ad. L. diribitorium, {, 
diribere to distribute, f. dir-, dis asunder + habere 
to hold.] (See quot.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Diribitory, a place wherein Soul* 
diers are numbered, mustered, and receive their pay; A 
place where the Romans gave their voyces. 

Dirige (di-ridg/), obs. and historical f. Dirge. 

+ Dirigent (di-rid^ent^ a. and sb. Obs. [ad. L. 
dirigent-em, pr. pple. of dirigtre to Direct.] 

A. adj. 1. That directs, directing, directive. 

1 617 Collins Def. Bp. Ely 11. ix. 359 Imperant only, not 
elicienl ; dirigent, not exequent, as your School-men loue 
lo speak. 

2. Pharm. Formerly applied to certain ingre- 
dients in prescriptions which were held to guide 
the action of the rest. 

1851-60 in Mavne Expos. Lex. 

3. Geom, (See quot.) 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Teckn, (J.), The dirigent line in 
geometry is that along which the line describent is carried 
in the geoeration of any figure. 

B. sb. 1. = Director 1. 

1756 T. Amoav Life Buncle (1770) I. x iii. 45 You will be 
the guide and dirigent of all my notions and my days. 

2. Pharm, A dirigent ingredient : cf. A. 2. 
1854-67 C. A. Harris Diet, Med. Terminol, 217 Dirigent, 

that constituent in a prescription which directs the action 
of the associated substances. 

3. Geom, A dirigent line : see A. 3. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Dirigeni, the Line of Motion 
along which, the Describent Line or Surface is carry'd in 
the Genesis or Production of any plain or solid Figure. 
1796 in Hutton Math, Diet, 

Dirigible (di-rid^ib'l), a. Also 7 derigible, 
9 dirigeable. [ad. L. type *dirzgibil-is > f. dirig- 
cre to Direct. Cf. mod.F. dirigeable.'] Capable 
of being directed or guided. 

1581 Lambarde Eiren. 1. x. (1588) 62 It would avayle 
greatly to ihe furtherance of the Service, if the Dedhnus 
potesiatem to giue these Oaths were dirigible to the Ius- 
tices (and none other). 1649 Bp. Reynolds Hosea \\\. 119 
The proper conclusions deducible from these principles, 
and derigible unto those ends. 1688 Noaais Theory Love 
11. i, 63 Why love as Dirigible is made the subject of 
Morality ratber than understanding. 1833 Sir W. Hamil- 
ton Discuss. (1852) 137 Intellectual operations . . in so far 
as they were dirigible, or the subject of laws. 1881 Sat. 
Rev, LI. 110/1 For eighteen years .. no attempt was made 
to render balloons dirigible. 1884 CasselPs Fam. Mag, 
764 The balloon was dirigeable. 1887 St. jjfas\ Gaz. 23 Sept. 
5 A greater speed than has yet been attained by any other 
dirigible torpedo. 

Dirigo-motor (di rig^imJu-t^i), a. Physiol. 
[irreg. f. L. dlrig* stem of dirigere to Direct + 
Motor.] That both produces and directs muscular 
motion. 

1855 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. (1872) I. 1. iii. 49 Each 
efferent nerve is a dirigo-motor agent. 

Diriment (di riment), a. [ad. L. diriment-em, 
pr. pple. of dirimere lo separate, interrupt, frus- 
trate : see Dirempt. Cf. F. dirimant that nullifies 
(a marriage).] That Tenders absolutely void ; nulli- 
fying; chiefly in diriment impediment, one that 
renders marriage null and void from the beginning. 

J848 J. Watebwo rth Council of Trent (1888) p. ccxxv, The 
Church having authority to establish . . new essential and 
diriment impediments of matrimony. 1875 Contemp, Rev. 
XXVI. 123 There is another diriment impedimeot which 
has lately attracted more than ordinary attention. 1888 
Ch. Times 2 Mar. 179 In England, .marriages, not hindered 
by a diriment impediment, are valid wherever solemnised. 

T Drrity. Obs. rare. [ad. L. dzrilds, f. dims 
fell, Dire. J Direness, dreadfulness. 

c 1586 Hooker Serm. Pride v.Wks. III. 794 So unappeas- 
able is the rigour and dirity of his corrective justice. 1623 
Cockeram, Diritie, crueltie, fiercenesse. 1656 in Blount 
Glossogr. 1721-1800 in Bailev. 

Dirk (d5jk), sb. Forms : 7 dork, 7-9 durk, 
(7 durke), 8- dirk. [Origin unknown. Found 
in 1602 spelt dork, then common from second half 
of 1 7th c. as durk ; the spelling dirk was adopted 
without authority in Johnson's Diet. 1755, app. 
from the falling together of ir, ur, in Eng. pro- 
nunciation ; cf. Burmah, Birmah, dirt, durt, etc. 
Although early quots. and Johnson's explanation 
suggest that the name was Gaelic, there is no such 
word in that language, where the weapon is called 
biodag, O'Reilly's duirc is^ merely the 18th c. 
English word spelt Irish- fash ion. 

The suggestion has been offered that the word may be the 
Da. Dirk, familiar form of the personal name Diederik, 
which name, in Ger. dietrich t LG. dierker (Bremen Wb.), 
Da. dirik t dirk, Sw. dyrk, is actually given to a pick-lock ; 
but besides the difficulty that dirk is not the original form 
of the English word, no such sense as 'dagger' belongs to 
the continental word. If of continental ongin. ihe earliest 
form dork might possibly be a soldier's or sailor's corruption 
of Du., Da., Sw. dolk, Ger. dolch, dagger.] 

1. A kind of dagger or poniard: spec, a. The 
dagger of a Highlander. *f b. 'A small sword or 
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dagger formerly worn by junior naval officers on 
duly/ Smylh Sailors Word-bk. (Obs.). 

i6os Form of ancient trial by battel in Nicholson and 
Kuril's Jlist. Westmoreland (1777) I. 596 note, Two Scotch 
dagger* or dorks at their girdles. 1 16. . Robin flood 
Beggar n. 00 (Ritson) 1795 1. 106 A drawen durk to his 
breast. 1680 G. IIickes Spirit 0/ Pofirry 36 Armed men, 
who. . fell upon them with Swords and Durkes. 1681 Colvjl 
Whip Snpptie. (1695) 4 Some had Halbards, some had 
Durks, Some had crooked swords like Turks. 1724 Ramsay 
Tta-t. Misc. (1733) I. 7 With durk and pistol by lus aide. 
rti740 T. Tickell imit. Prophecy Nereus 29 Ihe shield, 
the pistol, durk, and dagger. 1746 Rep, Cond. Sir J. Cope 
184 Some few of Iheir Men. .arm'd only with Durk, Sword, 
and Pistol. 1755 Johnson, Dirk, a kind of Dagger used 
in Ihe Highlands of Scotland. 1786 IU bns Earnest Cry tf 
Prayer xvii, Her tartan petticoat she'll kilt, An' durk an* 
pistol at her belt, She'll tak the streets. 1794 — Let. to % 
Johnson ? Feb. Wks. 1857 1Y. 58, 1 have got a Highland 
dirk, for which I have great veneration, as it once was the 
dirk of Lord Balmerino. 1806 Gazetteer Scott. Introd. 15 
The Highland durk is certainly an imitation of the Roman 
short dagger. i8ss J. Flint Lett. Amer. 113 The dirk 
has a pointed blade, four or five inches long, with a small 
handle. It is worn within the vest, by which it is com- 
pletely concealed. 1830 Scott Demonot. x. 396 We saw the 
dirk and broadsword of Rorio Mhor. 1833 MAaaYAT P. 
Simple iv, 1 . . wrote another (letter] asking for a remittance 
to purchase my dirk and cocked hat 1839-40 W. Iavtsc 
Wo(/ert's R. (1855) 193, I pocketed the purse ..put a dirk 
in my bosom, girt a couple of pistols round my waist. 1881 
Jowett Thucyd. I. 162 The highland Tbracians. .are inde- 
pendent and carry dirks. 

2. Comb., as dirk-hilt ; dirk- like adj.; dirk-hand, 
Ihe hand that grasps the dirk ; dirk-knife, a large 
clasp-knife with a dirk-shaped blade. 

1837 Lockhart Scott xli. (1839) V. 340 Its bottom is of 
glass, that he who quaffed might keep his eye the while 
upon the dirk hand of his companion. 1851 D. Wilson 
Preh. Ann. (1863) II. iv. vi. 347 Ivory dirk-hilts elegantly 
turned and wrought by the hand. 

Dirk (daik), v. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To stab 
with a dirk. 

<*i68q W. Cleland Poems (1697) 13 For a misobliging 
word She'll durk her neighbour o'er the board, ibid. 15 
Had it not been for the Life-guard She would have durkt 
him. 1808 J. Barlow Cotumb. vii. 356 They . . Wrench ofT 
the hayonet and dirk the foe. 1811 Scott Nigel iii, * I 
thought of the Ruth vens that were dirked in their ain house. * 
1840 R. H. Dana Be/. Mast xxvii. 88 With a fair prospect 
of being stripped and dirked. 

Dirk e, -ness, obs. ff. Dark, -ness. 

Dirl, v. Sc. and north, dial. [Allied to Sc. thirl 
to pierce, to Thrill, and to Drill. It is not a 
simple phonetic development of thirl, since th does 
not become d in the north ; but it seems to be due 
to some onomatopoeic modification.] 

1. trans. To pierce, to thrill ; to cause to vibrate, 
cansc a ihrilling- sensation in by a sharp blow. 

1513 Isee Dirling vbl sb. below]. 1568 Bannatyne MS. 
in Sibbald Chron. Scot. Poetry (1802) III. 236 (J am >) Young 
Pirance . . Was dirlit with lufe of fair Meridiane. 1826 1 . 
Wilson Pitman s Pay (1873) 8 (Northumh. Gloss.) Thy 
tongue .. dirls my lug like wor smith's hammer. 1837 
1x)well Lett. (1804) I. 23 But she, alas ! my heartstrings 
dirls. 1871 P. H. Waodell Psalms 4 Horns o' the siller., 
dirlin the lug an' wauk'nin the heart. 1892 Northumbld. 
Gloss, s. v., To 1 dirl the elbow ' is to strike the sensitive 
bone of that part— the ' funny bone as it is called. 

2. intr. To vibrate as when pierced or sharply 
struck, or in response to sound ; to have a thrilling 
sensation, to tingle. 

1715 Ramsay Christ's Kirk it. 7 Meg Wallet wi'herpinky 
een G3rt Lawrie's hcart-strings dirle. 1790 Burns Tarn 0* 
Shanter iai He screw'd the pipes and gart them skirl, Till 
roof and ratters a* did dirl. a 1835 Hogg Ringan <J- May 
38 Though . . the merle gar all the greenwood dirl. 1869 
Lonsdale Gloss. , Dirl, to tingle, or thrill with pain, the 
sensation being the result of a blow or other violence. 1884 
Nugae Eccles.l. 26 When 1 smash the table till it dirls. 
b. To produce a vibrating sound; to ring. 

1813 Galt R. Gilhaisc 1. 131 (Jam.) Twisting a rope of 
straw round his horse's feet, that they might not dirl or 
make a din on the stones. 1893 Northumbld. Gloss., Dirl, 
to produce a deafening or a painful vibration. * Hear hoo 
the win's dorlin \ 

Hence Di*rling vbl. sb. 

«5i3 Douglas AEneis xn. vii. 97 The pane vanyst als 
clene. .as thocht it had bene Bot a dyrling or a litill stond. 
1810 Cbomek Nithsdale Song App. 334 (Jam.) [The 
Brownie] keeping the servants awake at nights with the 
noisy dirling of its elfin flail. 

Dirl, sb. Sc. and north, dial. [f. Dirl v.] A 
thrill or vibralion, with or without sound ; a thrill- 
ing effect or sensation ; a tremulous sound. 

1785 Burns Death <$• Doctor Hombooh xvi, It just play'd 
dirl 011 the bane, But did nae mair. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi. 
xyii, ' A'body has a conscience. . 1 think mine's as weel out 
o the gate as maist folk's are ; and yet it's just like the 
noop ot my elbow, it whiles geLs a bit dirl on a corner/ 
1837 Carlylje Fr. Rev. II. vi. iii. (1848) 330 Successive 
simultaneous dirl of thirty- thousand muskets shouldered. 
1 861 Hislop Prov. Scot. 18 An elbuck dirl will lang play 
thirl 1878 Cnmbld. Gloss., Dirl, a tremulous sound. 

Dirt (dait), sb. Forms : 4-5 drit, dryt, dritt(e, 
dryte, (4 dryit), 5 drytt, 5-6 dyrt(e, 5-7 durt, 
dirt. [By metathesis from ME. drit, not known 
m OE. and prob. a. ON. drit neuter, excrement 
(mod. Icel. dritr masc, Norw. dritt); cf. also 
MDu. drcte, Du. dreet, FL drits, drets excrement : 
see Diute v.] 
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1. Ordure ; « Excrement a b. 

a 1300 Cokaygne 179 in E. E. P. (186?) 161 Seue ?ore in 
swine is driite He mot wade. 1387 1'xevisa ttigden (Rolls) 
Y. 295 (Mfltz.) Ureyne and dritte. 1388 Wvclif Phil. iii. 8 
All tiling Is .. Y denie as drit, (1382 toordis] that Y wynne 
Crist. 1398 Trrvisa Barth. De P. R. xvm. v. (1495J 752 
The lambe hath blacke dyrte. c 1440 Pronif. Parv. 
Dryte. .doonge, merda, tterens. c 1460 Tawneley Myst. 
(Surtees) 194 l'be dwillys durt in thi berd.Vyle fals traturl 
1561 HoLLYausii Horn. Apoth. 13 b, Take whyte dogges 
dyrte thre unccs. 164s Fuller Holy <$• Prof. St. v. xii. 406 
Some count a Jesting lie., like the dirt of oysters, which . . 
never stains. 1830 Marrvat KtHjgs Own xxvi, It's the 
uatur of cats always to make a dirt in the same place. 

2. Unclean matter, such as soils any object by 
adhering to it; filth ; esp. the wet mud or mire of 
the ground, consisting of earth and waste matter 
mingled with water. 

a 1300 Sarmun vii. in E. 2?, P. {1862} 2 J>i felle wib-oute 
nis bot a sakke ipudrid ful wib drit ana ding, a 1300 Ten 
Commandm. 21 ibid. x6 pe ful dritte of grunde. 14.. Sir 
Beues 1196 (MS. M.) He. .tredith hym vnder his fete In the 
dirte amyddus the strete. 1577 B. Goocz tieresbach's 
llnsb. 111. (1586) 151 b, The Swine.. delighteth . . to wallow 
in the durt. 1596 Siiaks. Tarn. Shr. iv. L 80 How she 
waded through the durt to plucke him off me. 1611 Bible 
tsa. 1 vii. 20 '1 he troubled sea , . whose waters cast vp my re 
and dirt. 1661 Pepys Diary 29 May, The spoiling of my 
clothes and velvet coat with dirt. 1669 Penn No Cross it. 
5 10 Poor Mortals ! But living Dirt ; made of what they 
tread on. 1684 Bunvan Pilgr. 11. 64 The Dirt will sink to 
the bottom, and the Water come out hy itself more clear. 
1782 Cowrei Gilpin 189 Let me scrape the dirt away That 
hangs upon your face. 185a Mas. Stowe Uncle Tonis C. 
xi. 95 Now comes my master .. and grinds me down into 
the very dirt 1 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 131 The muddy 
matter in these streams is merely the dirt washed from the 
roofs of the houses and the stones of the street. Mod. Dirt 
is only matter in the wrong place. 

b. fig. As the type of anything worthless : cf. 
the phrase filthy hurt. 

1357 Lay Folks Catech. (Lamb. MS.) 771 fey scllyn 
sowlys to satanas for a lytyl worldly dryt. c 1380 Wyclif 
Wks. (1880) 68 Bischopis. munkis & chanonx tillen . . trewe 
prechynge for a litil stynkyng muk or drit. e 1679 R. Duke 
J'o Dryden on Tr. ff Cr. (R.), You found it dirt, but you 
have made it gold. 1720 De Foe Capt. Singleton xix. 
(1840)329 The wealth., was all like dirt under my feet. 
1734 Pope Ess. Man iv. 279 Is yellow dirt the passion of 
thy life ? 1753 A. M i rphy Gray's-inn Jml. No. 42 P 1 Ever 
since . . Convenience stamped an imaginary Value upon 
yellow Dirt 

C. A scornful name for land (as a possession). 
1602 Siiaks. Ham. v. ii. 90 'Tis a Choweh ; but as 1 say 
spacious in the possession of dirt. 1610 Beaum. & Fu 
Scornful Lady 1. ii, Your brother's house is big enough ; 
and to say truth, he has too much land : hang it, dirt 1 

d. Applied abusively to persons. 
c 1300 Havelok 682 Go horn swithe, fule, drit, cherl. 1658 
Cleveland Rustick Rampant Wks. (1687) 457 That Dirt 
of a Captain .. had butchered the English Patriarch. 1871 
C. Gibbon Lack oj 'Gold 'iv. Are you to turn your back on 
them like the dirt they are? 1894 Hall Caine Manxman 
II. xi. 88 I hate the nasty dirts. 

3. Mud ; soil, earth, mould ; brick-earth, colloq. 
1698 Fryer Acc. E. Mia <fr P. 26 A Fort or Blockade (if 

it merit to be called so) made of Dirt. 1700 Steele Tatter 
No. 40 T 10 As Infants ride on Sticks, bulla Houses in Dirt. 
1795 Windham St. Part.^ 27 May (1812) I. 270 Children, 
who had surrounded a twig with a quantity of dirt, would 
think that they had planted a tree. 1823 P. Nicholson 
Pract. Build. 344 Place Bricks, being made of clay, with 
a mixture of dirt and other coarse materials, .are . . weaker 
and more brittle. 1841 Catlin N. Amer. ind. (1844) 1. x. 
77 Throwing up the dirt from each excavation in a little 
pile. 1889 Farmer Diet. Amer. 202/2 The gardener fills 
his flower-pots with dirt. 

b. Mining, quarrying, etc. Useless material, 
rubbish ; the vegetable soil comprising a Diht-bed. 

1790 KtawAN Geol. Ess. 308, 3 feet of coal, under which 
is a bad sort, called dirt, and again, a feet of coal. 1881 
). W. Urquhart Electro-typing v. 130 The common quali- 
ties I of copper 1 give off a great deal of foreign matter known 
as 4 dirt \ 1884 Chesh. Gloss., Dirts, salt«making term. 
Cinders and ashes left after fuel is consumed 1885 Lyelfs 
Elem. Geol. 290 A stratum called by quarrymen 'the dirt ', 
or 1 black dirt , was evidently an ancient vegetable soil. 

c. The material from which a metallic oreor other 
valuable substance is separated ; esp. the alluvial 
deposit from which gold is separated by washing j 
=3 Washdirt. 

1857 Borthwick California 120 (Bartlett), In California, 
* dirt • is the universal word to signify the substance dug ; 
earth, clay, gravel, or loose slate. The miners talk of rich 
dirt and poor dirt, and of stripping off so many feet of 4 top 
dirt ' before getting to * pay-dirt *, the latter meaning dirt 
with so much gold in it that it will pay to dig it up and 
wash it. 1890 BoLoaEWooo Miner's Right xiv. 14a We 
were clean worked out., before many of our neighbours at 
Greenstone Gully were hall done with their dirt. 

4. The quality or state of being dirty or foul j 
dirtiness, foulness, uncleanness in action or speech. 

1774 Golosm. Nat. Hist. (1776V I. 328 The sloth and dirt 
of the inhabitants. 1789 Mrs.Pioizi yonrn. h'rance I. 
144 Literature and dirt had long been intimately ac- 
quainted. 1857 C G. Goroon Lett. III. 141 The Turkish 
steamer ♦. was ia a beastly state of dirt. 1872 E. Peacock 
Mabel Heron I. ii. 16 The dirt, darkness, and savagery of 
the town, 
b. Meanness, sordidness. 

1625 Fletcher Noble Gent. nt. i t Our dunghill breeding 
and our durt. 1746 Melmoth Pliny vii. xxix (R.), Honours, 
which are thus sometimes thrown away upon dirt and 
infamy ; which such a rascal . . had the assurance both to 
accept and to refuse. 
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5. a. dial. 1 Dirty 1 weather. 

1836 Mariyat Three Cutt. iii, Shall we have dirt ? 1876 
Whitby Glass., Dirt, a weather term for rain or snow. 
* We're likely to have some dirt.' 

b. Mining. Inflammable gas which constitutes 
' foulness' in a mine ; ■•Fihe-uamp. 

1831 Examiner 765/1 We examined if there wa* any dirt 
(inflammable air). 1851 Greehwell Coal-trade Terms 
Nor thumb. % Durh. 23. 189s North umbU. Gloss., Dirt .. 
b also used to express fouUair or firedamp in a pit. 

6. Phrases. + a. To fall to dirt : to fall to the 
ground, to come to nothing ; so to be all in the 
dirt, to lay ail in the dirt t and the like. Obs. 

1546 St. Papers Hen. VI 1 1. XI. 181 To the which we 
will in no wise agree, but wil rather laye all in the durt. 
1657 North's Plutarch, Add. Lives (1676) 28 Here 
Saladin was handsomely beat to dirt. 1658 Bramhall 
Consecr. Bps. vi. 148 Mr. Mason squeesed the poore Fable 
to durt. 1667 Pepyb Diary 19 Feb., Our discourse of peace 
is all in the dirt. 1670 Marvell Corr. cxlL Wks. 1872-5 
II. 315 We beard them 'pro forma but all (alls to dirt. 

b. To cast, throw, or fling dirt \ to asperse any 
one with scurrilous or abusive language. 

164s Sia E. Derihc Sp. on Relig. x Cast what dirt thou 
wilt, none will sticke on me. rid45 Howell Lett. (1650) 
1 1. 62 Any sterquilinious raskall Is licenc'd to throw dirt in 
the faces of sovereign princes in open printed language. 
1655 Ft LLER Ch. Hist. ix. vii. 10 The l>est of men .. are 
more careful! to wash their own faces, then busie to throw 
durt on others. 1678 B. R. Letter Pop. Friends 7 'Tis 
a blessed Line in ftfatchiavel — If durt enough be thrown, 
some will stick.- 1706 E. Ward I ind. Rediv. I. u. 11 Fling 
dirt enough, and some will stick. 1738 Pope Epii. Sat. 11. 
145 To me they meant no hurt, But 'twas my Guest at 
whom they threw the dirt. 

c. To eat dirt 1 to submit to degrading treat- 
ment. Proverb. * Every man must eat a peck of 
dirt before he dies * : see Psck. 

1859 F Aa ?AR y. Home ix, Ix>rd Fitzurse .. made up for 
the dirt which they had been eating by the splendour of his 
entertainment. 1890 Sat. Rex*. 18 Oct. 462/2 In times of 
revolution a good mauy pecks of dirt have to be eaten. 

d. To cut dirt : to take one's departure, be off. 
U.S. slang. 

1829 Negro Song (Farmer s.v. Cut), He cut dirt and run. 
1843-5 Haliul rton Satn Slick in Eng. (Bartlett), The way 
the cow cut dirt. 1853 Western Scenes (Farmer), Now you 
cut dirt, and don't let me see you here again. 

7. attrib. and Comb. a. attrib. % 1 of or for dirt *, 
as dirt-band, -box, -car, -carl, -cone^ -floor, -heap, 
-pellet, -spot, -streak, etc. 

1860 Tynoall Glac. !. xi. 68, 1 could see .. the looped 
*dirt-hands of the glacier. 1889 G. F. Wright Ice Age 
N. Amer. 19 Neither moulins nor regular dirt-hands are 
present. 1884 Health Exhib. Cat at. 55/2 Man-hole Cover 
for sewers, with elm hlocks and fixed *Dirt Boxes. 1870 
Emerson Soc. <y Solit. vi. 120 The railroad *dirt-cars are 
good excavators, i860 Bartlett Diet. Amer. 122 The 
j*'dirt<art ', or cart which removes street sweepings, would, 
in London, be called a * dust-cart', i860 Tynoall Glac. 1. 
ii. 18 Here are also * 4 dirt-cones ' of the largest size. 1858 
P. Cartwricht Autobiog. xxx. 471 We walked on *dirt 
floors for carpeLs, sat on benches for chairs. 1862 Bunvan 
Holy War Advt. to Rdr., John such *dirt-heap never 
was. 1709 Svupt T. Tub ApoL, Do they think such 
a building is to be battered with *dirt-pellets? 1856 Kane 
Arct. Expl. II. xi. 113 Coming nearer, you see that the 
*dirt-spots are perforations of the snow. 1864 Lowell 
Fireside Trav. 47 Cleanness, incapable of moral dirt spot. 
i860 Tvnoall Glac. ti. viii. 267 The only trace of the mo- 
raines is a broad *dirt-streak. 

b. instrumental, as dirt-besmeared, -born, 
-grimed \ -incrustcd } -rotten, -smirched, -soaked adjs. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. <fr Cr. v. i. 23 Dirt- rot ten livers, wheezing 
lungs. 1754 J. Shebbraak Matrimony ( 1 7 66) I. 70 It is the 
Devil to have to do with such dirt-born Fellows. 1838 
Dickens O. Twist I. Dirt-besmeared waits. 1886 I. K. 
Jerome idle Thoughts^ (1889) 74 Little dirt-grimed brats, 
trying to play in the noisy courts. 

c. objective, as Dikt-eater, -eatixg, flinging, 
-loving, -throiuer. 

1819 Metropolis II. 131 The very last of dirt-throwers 
thereof [of the CanongateJ. 1824 Westm. Rev. \\. 467 This 
is done hy assumption and dirt-flinging, ibid., Le Clerc 
divides the.. Dirt-flinging argument into sixteen species. 

d. Special combs.: dirt-board (see quot.); 
dirt-fast a., stuck fast in the dirt ; dirt-fear, -ed 
a., dirUgabard (see quots.) ; dirt-roller, a roller 
in a cotton-spinning machine for removing dirt ; 
dirt-seraper, a road-scraper ; also a grading-shovel 
used in grading or levelling up ground ; dirt-weed 
(see quots.). Also Dirt- bed, -cheap, etc. 

Knight Diet. Meek., * Dirt-board [in carriage!, a 
for warding off earth from the axle-arm. A cutto- 
plate. 1508 Kennedis Flyting w. Dunbar 33 *Dirtfast 
dearch. 1767 Mestoh Poems 131 (Jam.) He Irembl'd, and, 
which was a token Of a *dirt-fear, look'd dun as docken. 
i7*a W. Hamilton Wallace x. 350 (Jam.) The Bishop of 
Sl Andrews.. Who would no! Wallace' coming there abide, 
Was so *dtrt-fear*d 1 even for all Scotland wide. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk., * Dirt-gabard, a large ballast-lighter. 
a i8a< FoRaY Voc. E. Angiia, * Dirt-weed, Chenopodium 
viride l an expressive name for what generally grows on 
dunghills or other heaps of dirt. 1884 Mille» Ptant-n. 
3S/2 Dirt-weed, or Dirty Dick, Chenopodium album. 

Dirt, v. Also 6-7 durt. [f. Dirt sb. See 
also the earlier strong vb. Drue.] trans. To 
make dirty or foul ; to defile or pollute with dirt ; 
to dirty, to soil. 

a 1587 Fox« A. $ M.(tS96) 1581 Riding in bis long gowne 
downe to tbe horse heels . . dirted vp to the horse oellie. 
1611 BAaav Ram-Alley I. ii, How light he treads For dirting 
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his silk stockings ! x66o Fuller A/ixt Contempt. (1663) 89 
For fear to dirt the soles of their shoes. 1727 Var, 
Subjects in Swift's Wks. 1755 H- «• 226 111 company is like 
a dog, who dirts those most whom he loves best. i8a6 
Lamb Lett. (1888) II. 149 Don't thumb and dirt the books. 
1833 J. H. Newman Lett. (1891) 1. 386 Sitting down on tbc 
ashes, .whicb are so dry as not to dirU 
Hence Dirting vol. sb. 

1591 Percivall Sp. Dict.> Enlodadura, durting, fouling 
with dm t, lutamentnm. 

Dirt-bed, Geol. A stratum consisting of an- 
cient vegetable mould ; spec, A bed of dark bitu- 
minous earth containing the stumps of trees, 
occurring in the lower Pnrbeck series of the Isle 
of Portland, and overlying the Portland oolite. 

1824 T. Webster in GeoL Traits. (1829) II. 42 A bed 
about one foot thick, consisting of a dark-brown substance, 
and containing much earthy lignite ; this bed is very re- 
markable and extends all through the north end of the Isle 
of Portland . . It is called by the quarrymen the Dirtbed. 
1836 Buck land GeoL xviii. § 3. (1858) 457 A single stump 
rooted in the dirt-bed in the Isle of Portland. 1851 Richard- 
son GeoL (1855) 397 A mass of bituminous earth, called the 
1 dirt-bed', which is an ancient vegetable soil, containing 
numerous trunks of fossil trees, standing erect at a height 
of from one to three feet, with their summits jagged. 

Dirt-bird. A local name of the skua, Ster- 
corarius crepidatus, called also Dirty Allan ; 
also of the green woodpecker, Gecinus viridis. 

1847-78 Halliw., Dirt-bird* the woodpecker. North. 
1885 Swainson Prov. Names Brit. Birds 100 Green Wood- 

Eecker. .The constant iteration of its cry before rain (which 
rings out the insects on which it feeds) gives it the names 
Rain bird . . Dirt bird, Storm cock. Ibid. 210 Richardson's 
Skua (Stercorarins crefiidatus) .. from the vulgar opinion 
that the gulls are muling, when, in reality, they arc only 
disgorging fish newly caught. Dirt bird (Dundrum Bay) 
. . Dirty allan or aulin. . Dung bird. x886 W. Brockie Leg. 
Sf Superst. Durham X36 Several species of small birds are 
confounded under the . . title of * dirt birds because they 
sing on the approach of rain. 

Dirt-cheap . d5\it|tji~p), a. (adv.) [See Cheap 
a. 6.] As cheap as dirt ; exceedingly cheap. Hence 
Dirt- cheapness. 

1821 Blacfav. Mag. VI II. 616 Dirt-cheap, indeed, it was, 
as well it might. 3849 Dickens Dav. Copp. xxii, Five bob 
.. and dirt-cheap. 1883 PatlMallG. 26 Oct. 5/1 It appears 
likely that November will bring an alteration in that dirt- 
cheapness of money of which brokers and bankers now 
complain. 1886 H. K. Lester Under two Fig Trees 102 
I'll do it cheap, that I will, . . dirt cheap. 1891 T. Haroy 
Tess i, I was no more than the commonest, dirt-cheapest 
feller in the parish. 

Di'rt-dauber. 

+ 1. One who daubs or plasters with dirt or mud ; 
a maker of cob-walls ; also, a term of ahuse. Obs. 

c 1515 Cock Lorell's B. (Percy Soc.) 5 Here is . . patrycke 
peuysshe a conynge dyrte dauber, Worshypfull wardayn 
of slouens In. 1563-87 Foxe A. <$• M. (1596) 532/1 A man 
would thinke him some dirtdaubers sonne. 1630 J . Taylor 
(Water P.) Jackc-a-Lcnt Wks. j. 115/2 Vntyling houses .. 
to .. the profit of Plaisterers, and Dirtdawbers, the game of 
Glasiers, Joyners, Carpenters, Tylers and Bricklayers. 1647 
Trapp Comm. Epistles 472 These are tbe devils dirt- 
dawbers, that teach such doctrine. 

2. A species of sand-wasp ; = Dauber 4. 
1844 Gosse in Zoologist II. 582 These were the nests of 
dirt-daubers. 

Drrt-eater. One who eats dirt : see next. 
180a Beodoes Hygeia vm. 70 The dirt-eaters of tbe 
West-Indies. 

Dirt-eating (dautj/tin), vbl. sb. 

1. The eating of some kinds of earth or clay as 
food, practised by some savage tribes, as the Otto- 
maks of South America and some Arctic tribes. 

2. A disorder of the nutritive functions character- 
ized by a morbid craving to eat earth or dirt. 

1817 Ediu. Rev. XXVIII. 3S9 The accounts .. of the 
Stomach-evil, sometimes called Dirt-eating. x8a8 Life 
Planter Jamaica (ed. 2) 97 For some time past sbe had 
been addicted to dirt-eatmg (eating earth), .a disease, which 
. . terminates in dropsy and death. 1834 W. Ind. Sk. Book 
II. 4g The singular propensity to dirt-eatmg, a disease which 
has acguired from the French the name oXinal d'esiomac. 

f Dirten, a. Obs. exc. dial, [In early use, for 
dritten, pa. pple. of Drite v. ; in later use f. Dirt 
sb. + -en * : c f. earthen] 

1. Dirtied, defiled with excrement or filth. 

1S08 Kenhedie Flyting w. Dunbar 25 Dirtin Dumbar, 
quhome on blawes thow thy boist ? 1308 Dunbar Fining 
w. Kennedie 248 Rottin crok, dirtin dok, cry cok, or I sail 
quell the. 1336 Bellenden Cron. Scot. xvr. xix. (Jam.) 
Thairfor this jurnay wes callit tbe dirtin raid. 

2. dial. Made of dirt. 

1847-78 Halliwell, Dirien, made of dirt. West. 

Dirten Allan : see Dirty Allan. 
Dirtily (dautili), adv. [(. Dirty a. + -ly 2 .] 

1. In a dirty manner; foully, filthily. 

1598 Flqrio, Sporcamentc, filthily, foully . . durtily. a 1613 
Overbury A Wife (1638) 00 He lookes like his Land, as 
heavily and durtify. 1777 W. Dalrymple Trav. Sp. <$• Port. 
xiii, We put up at a Fonda . . where we are dirtily lodged. 
1789 Mrs. P10221 Journ. France I. 10 The hounds were 
always dirtily and Ul kept. 

2. In a manner that stains morality or honour ; 
dishonourably, despicably, sordidly. 

a 1631 Donne Elegie xii. (RA Such gold as that, where- 
withal Almighty chymics .. Are dirtily and desperately 
guH'd. 1 661 R. L E strange Interest Mistaken 133 How 
dirtily .. the Presbyterian crew treated his Majesty. 1709 
Mrs. Centlivre Gamester v, 'Tis dirtily done of you . . to 
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kick a man for nothing. 1796 T. Jefferson in Sparks 
Corr, Amcr. Rev. (1853) IV. 584 An intriguer, dirtily em- 
ployed in sifting the conversations of my table. 

Dirtiness (dautines). [f. Dirty a. + -ness.J 

1. The quality or state of being dirty ; foulness, 
filthiness. 

1561 Stow Eng. Chron. Romans, an. 386 (R.) Paris, which 
was called Lutecia, because of the mudde and dirtiuesse 
of the ptace wherein it standeth. 1617 Marknam Caval.v. 
17 There will come much filth and durtinesse from the 
borse. 1776 Adam Smith W. N. i. x. (i86g) l. m 105 The 
wages of labour vary with.. the cleanliness or dirtiness., of 
the employment. 1885 Law Times 30 May 74/2 To throw 
up a contract ..on the .. ground of the dirtiness of the 
house. 

2. Uncleanness of language ; sordidness of action. 
1649 Fuller Just Man's Fun. 22 Let not the dimness of 

our eyes be esteemed the durtiness of his actions, a J677 
Barrow Ssrm. Wks. 1716 I. 137 Degenerate wantonness 
and dirtiness of speech. 1742 H. Walpoi.e Lett. II. Mann 
(1834) I. 106 You know I am above such dirtiness. 1856 
F. E. Paget Owkt Owlsi. 74 The darkness and the dirti- 
ness of the money-loving mind. 

Dirtless (daMtles), a. (adv.). [f. Dirt sb. + 
-less.] Void of dirt. 

a 1 61 8 Sylvester May den's Blush 577 The Waves so 
dust-lesse, and so dirtlesse faire. a 1745 Swift (F. Hall). 
189a Pall Mall G.7.1 Mar. 3/1 With a smile at the almost 
dirtless room. 

Dirt-pie. Mod or wet earth formed by children 
into a shape like a pie ; a mud-pie. 

a 1641 Suckling (T.), That which has newly left ofF making 
of dirt-pies, and is but preparing itself for a green-sickness. 
1695 Congreve Low for L. iv. xiii, And for the young 
Woman . . I thought it more fitting for her to learn her 
Sampler, and make Dirt-Pies, than to look after a Husband. 
a 1734 North Exam. 111. vi. § 64 (1740) 470 Their Towns 
. .gave Way like Dirt Pyes before his Army. 1793 Burke 
Policy of Allies Wks. VII. 159 Busy in the confection of 
the dirt-pyes of their imaginary constitutions. 1854 Thack- 
eray J. Leech's Pict. (1869) 333 Poor little ragged Polly 
making dirt-pies in the gutter. 

Dirty (d5uti), a. Also 6-7 durtie, durty. 
[f. Dirt j£. + -Yi.] 

1. Characterized by the presence of dirt ; soiled 
with dirt ; foul, unclean, sullied. 

iS-. Chester PL (E. E. T. S.) 143 Dryve downe the dyrty 
arses, all by deene. 1530 Palsgr. 310/1 Dyrty with mycrs, 
boueux. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 405 You . . in stormy 
weather, and durtie wayes . . come tripping to mee in your 
silcken sleppers. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. 11. i. 75 Heere the 
maiden sleeping sound, On tbe danke and durty ground. 
1630 R. Johnson's Kingd, $ Commiv. 133 A beastly Towne 
and dnrtie streets. 1684 Bun-van Pilgr. ii. 64 Now 'tis 
Dirty with the feet of some that are not desirous that 
Pilgrims here should quench their Thirst. 1709 Steele 
Tatlcr No. 35 T 1 Taking Snuff, and looking dirty about 
the Mouth by Way of Ornament. 1838 Dickens Nick. 
Nick, iii, Her apartment was larger and something dirtier. 
1840 — Old C. Shop iii, His hands, .were very dirty. 

b. Of the nature of dirt ; mixed with dirt. 

a 1533 Frith Wks. 136 (R.) To decline from the dignitie 
of diuinitie into the dirtie dregges of vayne sophistrye. 
1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. vi. 41 All his armour sprinckled was 
with blood, And soyld with durtie gore. i6ai Burton 
Anat, Mel. 1. ii. 111. x. (1651) 106 Taking up some of the 
durty slime. 1842 Abdy Water Cure (1843) 80 Covered 
with a dirty purulent mass. 1894 Labour Commission 
Gloss, s. v. Coal t Dirty coal, pure coal mixed with stones, 
shale and other refuse. 

c. That makes dirty ; that soils or befouls. 
1774 Golosm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VIII. 138 They partake 

of the same dirty drudgery with the rest. 1893 J. Pvlsford 
Loyalty to Christ II. 381 Whoever does hard work, or 
dirty work, as to the Lord, under tbe disguise of his soiled 
bands and garments, is putting on nobility. 

d. Dirty half-hundred : applied to the 50th foot 
(1st Battalion Royal West Kent), from the fact 
that, during the Peninsular war, the men wiped 
their faces with their black facings. Dirty shirts : 
the 101st foot (1st Battalion Munster Fusiliers), 
from the fact that they fought in their shirt-sleeves 
at Delhi in 1857. (Farmer.) 

1841 Lever C. O'Malleyxciv. (Farmer), A kind of neutral 
tint between green and yellow, like nothing I know of 
except the facings of the 4 Dirty half-hundred . 1887 Daily 
News 11 July (ibid.\ As the old Bengal European Regi- 
ment . .,they had won their honourable sobriquet of the 
dirty shirts. 189a Ibid. 20 July 3/1 One who fought with 
the old 1 Dirty Shirts ' in the Sutlej campaign. 

2. Morally unclean or impure ; ' smutty \ 

1599 Sandys Europe Spec. (1632) 20 No such blaspheming 
nor dyrtie speaking as before. 1637 B. Jonsoh SadSheph. 
11. i, Foul limmer, dritty lown I 1768 Sterne Sent. Journ. 
(1778) II. in {Case Consc.) Then I shall let him see I know 
he is a dirty fellow. 1783 Blair Rhct. (1812) I. xv. 350 
Disagreeable, mean, vulgar, or dirty ideas. 1850 E. Fitz- 
Geralo Lett. (1889) I. 206, I took it up by mistake for one 
of Swift's dirty volumes. 

b. That stains the honour of the persons en- 
gaged; dishonourably sordid, base, mean, or cor- 
rupt ; despicable. 

1670 Cotton Espernon 11. v. 219 Branded with the durtiest 
and most hateful of all Crimes. 1674 Essex Papers (Cam- 
den) 253 To me he called it a dirty trick, a 1764 Pultkney 
in Beatson Nav. 4- Mil. Mem. (1790) I. 26 Some Ministers 
. . cannot do theirdirty work without them. 1859 Kingsley 
Misc. (i860) I. 39, I have done a base and dirty deed, and 
baye been punished for it. 1888 Bryce A mer. Comnny. II. 
Ivii. 399 These two classes do the. .dirty work of politics. 

c. Earned by base or despicable means. • 

174a Young Nt. Th. iv. 353 Shall praise. .Earn dirty bread 
by washing iEthiops fair? 1784 Cowper Task ill. 808 Fish 
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up his dirty and dependent bread From pools and ditches 
of ihe commonwealth. 1805 Naval Chron. XIV. 17 Nor 
is there one single penny of dirty money. 

3. An epithet of disgust or aversion : repulsive, 
hateful, abominable, despicable. 

i6n Shaks. Cymb. in. vi. 55 Those Who worship durty 
Gods. 1618 Bp. Hall Serm. v. 11 1 To scorn this base and 

dirty god of this world, and to aspire unto the true riches. 
1712 Addison Sped. No. 451 ? 4 Every dirty Scribbler is 
countenanced by great Names. 1730 Gay in Swift's Lett. 
(1766) II. in, 1 am determined to write to you, though 
those dirty fellows of the post-office do read my letters. 
1819 Byron Juan 1. cli, 'Twas for his dirty fee, And not 
from any love to you. 

4. Of the weather : Foul, muddy ; at sea, wet 
and squally, bad. 

1660 Jer. Taylor Duct. Dnbit. 11. 168 (L.) \Vhen this 
snow is dissolved, a great deal of dirty weather will follow. 
1745 P. Thomas Jml. Anson's Voy. 10a As soon as we 
came out to Sea, we had the same squally dirty Weather 
as before we came in. 1836 Marryat Midsh. Easy xix, It 
begins to look very dirty to windward. 1845 Stocqueleu 
Handbk. Brit. India (1854) 404 Distinguished by the 
popular term of dirty spring, or mud season. 1800 W. E. 
Norris Misadventure viii, He became aware that dirty 
weather was setting in. 

fig. 1883 Stevenson Treat. 1st. iv. xxi, If they can . . fire 
in upon us through our own ports, things would begin to 
look dirty. 

5. Of colour: Tinged with what destroys purity 
or clearness ; inclining to black, brown, or dark 
grey. 

1665 Hooke Microgr. 74 The fouler the tincture be, the 
more dirty will the Red appear, a 1704 Locke (J.), Pound 
an almond, and the clear white colour will be altered into 
a dirty one. 1823 J. F. Cooper Pioneer xviii, The clouds 
were dense and dirty. 

b. Prefixed, as a qualification, to adjectives of 
colour. (Usually hyphened with the adj. when the 
latter is used attributively.) 

1694 Scot in Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 11. (17 11) gg Both of 
them are of a dirty white, but tbe Eggs have black specks. 
1796 Withering Brit. Plants IV. 23s Pileus dusky greyish 
hue with a cast of dirty olive. 1836 Macgillivhay tr. H urn- 
boldt's Trav. xxii. 309 The colour of the troubled waters 
upon it was of a dirty gray, c 1865 Letneby in Circ. Sc. 
1. 97/2 The spermaceti solidifies as a dirty-brown crystalline 
mass. 

6. Comb. a. parasynthctic, as dirty-coloured, 
-faced, -handed^ -minded, -shirted, -shoed, -souled. 
So dirty-face, a dirty- faced person. 

1658 Cokaine Trappolin v. iii, Goodman dirty- face, why 
did not you keep me these in prison till I bid you let them 
out? 1663 Killigrew Parson's Wed. in Dodsl. O. PL 
(1780) XI. 392 She looks like a dirty-soul'd bawd. 1705 
Loud. Gaz. No. 4132/4 Wears a light dirty-coloured Coat. 
1823 in Cobbett Rnr. Rides (1885) 1. 34 The house too neat 
for a dirty-sboed carter to be allowed to come into. 1887 
Pall Mall G. 20 Aug. 7/1 It is not the weak but the dirty- 
minded Christians who see evil in ballet dancing. 

b. Special comb.: Dirty Dick, Dirty John, 
popular names of species of Chenopodium ; dirty- 
filling (see quot.) : see also Dirty Allan. 

1878 Britten & Holland Plant-n. y Dirty Dick, CJietto- 
podinm album. Chesh. From its growth on dunghills.— 
Dirty John, Chenopodium Vnlvaria. W. Chesh. 1894 
Labour Commission Gloss., Dirty Fillings loading the 
hutches or tubs with an excess of dirt in proportion to the 
quantity of coal. 

DiTty, v. [f. prec] 

1. trans. To make dirty or unclean ; to denle or 
pollute with dirt ; to soil. 

1591 Greene Disc. Coosnage (1592) 22 They durty their 
hose and shoos vpon purpose. 1672-3 M arvell R eh. Trausp. 
1. 212 The passage . . being so dirtyed with the Noncon- 
formists thumbs. 176a Derrick Lett. (1767) 11. 61 It w6uld 
be dirtying paper to send you any such productions. 1845 
D\rwin Voy. Nat. i. (1879) S The dust falls in such quanti. 
ties as to dirty everything on board. 

fig. a 1661 Fuller Worthies, London (R.\ He rather 
soyled his fingers, then dirtied his hands in the matter of 
the Holy Maid of Kent. 1835 R. H. Frouoe Rem. (1838) 
I. 39s Innocent as such pbrases are in themselves, they have 
been dirtied. 1846 Landor Imag. Couv. II. 200 Mostly 
they dirty those tbey fawn on. 

2. intr. To become dirty or soiled. 

1864 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 231 Dark blue morocco .. 
which won't dirty in a hurry. 
Hence Drrtying vbl. sb. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4- Secv. 23 A foolish blasphemy or 
dirtying of God. 
Dirty Allan. Also 9 dirten-, -alien, -aulin. 

A species of skua, Stercoraritts crepidatus, which 
obtains its food chiefly by pursuing gulls and other 
sea-birds, and forcing them to disgorge their prey, 
which it then catches up; =Dikt-bird. 

1771 Pennant TourScotl. in 1769, 78 (Jam. s. \.Aulin\ 
An Arctic Gull flew near the boat. This is the species that 
persecutes and pursues the lesser kinds, till they mute 
through fear, when it catches their excrement ere they reach 
the water: the boatmen, on that account, styled it the dirty 
Aulin. 1806 Neill Tour Orkn. $ Shell. 201 (Jam. s. v. 
Scout i-auliu) This bird is sometimes simply called the 
Allan ; sometimes the Dirten-allan. i8ai A. Fisher Jml. 
18 Commonly called by our Greenland seamen the boat- 
swain, and sometimes dirty Allen, a name somewhat analo- 
gous to that by which it is characterized by the Danes. 
1844 Zoologist II. 513 Richardson's skua, * Dirten Allen. 
1885 [see Dirt-bird). 

Drrtyish, a. [f. Dirty a. + -ish.] Somewhat 
dirty. 

i8as Hons Every-day Bk. 1. 1 189 Her hair was of a dinyisb 
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flaxnn hue. 1840 Tmt's Mag. VII. 127 Dirlyish yellow 
gloves. 1877 Hksaxt & Rick Son of Vutc. Prol. 17 Forty 
dirlyish five-pound noles. 

Dirump, obs. var. of Disrump v. 

t Dirirncinate, v* Obs. rare~°. [app. f. L. 
</7-, dis- apart + Kuncina goddess of weeding.] 

1613 Cockeram, Dimncinate, to weed. 

+ Diru'pt, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. dtrupl-us, 
pn. pnlc, Ldirumpere to burst or break asunder. 
Sec also Disrupt.] Rent asunder, burst open. 

1531-1 Act 23 Nen. VI 1 7, c. 5 } 2 The walles..by rage of 
the sea.. be so dimple, lacerate, and broken. 

t Dirirpt, v . Obs. rare. [f. L. dimpt-, ppl. 
stem of dirumpifre.] trans. To break asunder. 

1548 Hall Chron., Edto. IV (1809) 341 Atropos. .dinipted 
nndbrakc the threde of his naturall lite the 9th daie of Aprill. 

t Diru*ption. Obs. rare* [ad. L. dtruption- 
em, n. of action f. dirumptre : see prec] Breaking 
or rending asunder ; disruption. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Dimpt ion t a bursting, or breaking 
a-Minder. 1680 H. More Apocal. Apoc. 233 As if that 
Division had been a diruption caused by that Earthquake. 

+ Dirutor. Obs. rare~°. [f. L. dirtttre.] 

1656 Blount Gl.,Dinttor, he that destroys or puis down. 

Dirvesh, var, of Dervish. 

Dirworthe, var. of Deabworth a. Obs. 

Diryge, obs. form of Dirge. 

Dis- (ME. also dys-) prefix, of L. origin. [L. 
dis- was related to bis, orig. *dvis = Gr. bit twice, 
from duo, $vo two, the primary meaning being 
• two-ways, in twain \] In L., dis- was retained 
in full before c,p, q, s, t, sometimes before g, 
and usually before the vowels, where, however, it 
sometimes became dir- (as in diribcrc =dis +haberc, 
dirimb-t dis + cme*re) ; before /, it was assimilated, 
as di/- (as in dif-ferre, di//usus) ; before the other 
consonants, it was reduced to di- (Dl- 1 ). In late 
L. the full dis- was often restored instead of dl* 
(ef. Eng. dismiss, disrupt); and the prefix itself 
became of more frequent use by being substituted 
in many words for L. de- : see De- pre/. I. 6. The 
regular Romanic form of dis- (di/-) was des- {de/-) 
as in Oil., Sp., Pg., Tr., OFr. In F. s (/) before 
a consonant became mute, and was finally dropped 
in writing, giving mod.F. dt-. In OF. words of 
learned origin adopted from L., the L. dis* was 
usually retained ; and under the influence of these, 
dis- was often substituted for, or used alongside of, 
des- in the inherited words, e g. descorder, discorder. 
The early OF. words in English exhibit the prefix 
in these forms; des- prevailing in the popular 
words, dis- {dys-) in those of learned origin. But | 
before the close of the ME. period, the latinized 
form dis- {dys-) was uniformly substituted, and 
des- became entirely obsolete, or was retained only 
in a few words in which its nature was not distinctly 
recognized, as Descant. All words taken from 
L. in the modern period have dis-. 

Hence, in English, dis- appears (1) as the English 
and French representative of L. dis- in words 
adopted from L. ; (2) as the English representative 
of OF. des- (mod.F. de*- 9 de's-), the inherited form 
of L. dis- ; (3) as the representative of late L. dis-, 
Romanic des-, substituted for L. de- ; (4) as a living 
suffix, arising from the analysis of these, and ex- 
tended to other words without respeet totheirorigin. 

In Latin, compounds in dis- were frequently the 
opposites of those in com-, con- ; e.g. concolor of 
the same colour, discolor of different colours ; Con- 
cordia concord, discordia discord ; conjunctio join- 
ing together, disjnnctio separation; compendium 
profit, dispendinm loss; consentire to agree in 
feeling, dissentire to disagree in opinion, etc. In 
cl.L. dis- was rarely prefixed to another prefix, 
though disconductre to be unprofitable, is used by 
Plautus, and disconvenlre to disagree, by Horace ; 
but in late L. and Roman ie, compounds in discon- t 
expressing the separation of elements of which 
com-, con- expressed the junction, became very 
numerous ; many words of this type have come 
down through Fr. into English, where others have 
been formed after them : cf. discoherent, discomfit, 
discomfort, discommend, discompose, discompound^ 
disconnect, disconsolate, discontent, discontinue. 

I \ some words beginning with dis-, the prefix is di-, the 
s being the initial of the radical (<t.g.di-sperse,di-stinguish\ 
But by identity of phonetic change, dis- here also became 
des- (sometimes reduced lo de-) in OF., whence also des- in 
ME. as disperse, tUstinct€\ at ihe Renascence these were 
rectified to dis-. 

The following are the chief senses of dis- in Latin 
and English : 
I. As an etymological element. In the senses : 

1. 1 In twain, in different directions, apart, asunder,Mience 
' abroad, away ' ; as discernire to discern, discutSre discuss, 
(hlapidare dilapidate, dJmittlre dismiss, dtmmpirt disrupt, 
dissentire dissent, distend/re distend, divid/re divide. 

a. ' Between, so as to separate or distinguish ' ; as dijtidi. 
(iire to dyudicate, dfligfre choos* with ft preference, love. 



3. 'Separately, singly, one by one'; as dl/tnnurdre to 
dtnumerate, disputart dispute. 

4. With privative sense, implying removal, aversion, nega- 
tion, reversal of action (cf. De- 1. 6), as discatceatus unshod, 
difllbuUtre to unclasp, disjunglre disjoin, dispiicire dis- 
please, dissocidre dissociate, aissuddtre, dissuade. 

5. With verbs having already a sense of division, solution, 
separation, or undoing, the addition of dis- was naturally 
intensive, 4 away, out and out, utterly, exceedingly', as in 
disperfre lo perish utterly, dispudire to be utterly ashamed, 
distmdSre to be utterly wearied or disgusted ; hence it be- 
came an intensive in some other verbs, as dllauddre to praise 
exceedingly, discttpire to desire vehemently, dissuavtrt to 
kiss ardently. In the same way, English has several verbs 
in which dis- adds intensity to words having already a sense 
of undoing, as in disatter f disattem, disannul. 

II. As a living prefix, with privative force. 

(Extended from 4, and like F. des-, de"-, used with verbs, 
substantives, and adjectives, without regard to their origin. 

1650 O. Walker Oratory 31 Some Prepositions there are, 
which may be prefixed at pleasure, as, un, dis, re.) 

6. Forming compound verbs (with their deriva- 
tive sbs., adjs., etc.) having the sense of undoing 
or reversing the action or effect of the simple verb. 

Usually formed by the addition of dis- to an existing 
verb ; sometimes, however, formed from a sb. or adj. by 
prefixing dis- and adding a verbal suffix, -fV, -a fe, -fy, etc. 

Most of these formations, including all the more 
important and permanent, are treated in their 
alphabetical places as Main words, e.g. Disaf- 
firm, Disestablish, Disown. Of others, chiefly 
nonce-words, examples are, disanagrammatize, dis- 
angularize, disasinatc, disasinize (to deprive of 
asinine nature), disByronize, discompottnd, dis- 
deifyy disdcnominationalizt, disdub, disexcomtnuni- 
cate, dishellenize, dislegitimate, dispantheonize, 
dispapalizt, dispericraniate, disrestore. 

1610 Donne Pseudo-Martyr § 54. 150 In the wordes of 
him . . who cals himself Clarus Itonarsctus but is unmask'd 
and *Disanagrammalized by his fellow who calls him Carol u s 
Scribanus. c 1820 G. S. Fabf.8 Eight Dissert. (1845J II. 14 
The more flowing character, thus ultimately rounded off or 
*disangularized, is . . denominated Rabbinical Hebrew. 
1660 Howell Party of Beasts 28 Doth he (that asse] desire 
to be *disasinaled and become man again ? 1868 Lowell 
Witchcraft Prose Wks. 1890 II. 361 Two witches who kept 
an inn made an ass of a you ng^ actor.. But one day making 
his escape .. he was *disasinized to the extent of recover- 
ing his original shape. 1878 Scribner** Mag. XV, 45/2 
Europe was gelling sadly *d is- Byron ized. 1617-47 Feltiiam 
Resolves 1. xvi. 53 The Papists pourtray Him [God] as an 
old man and by this means *disdeifie Him. 1870 Q. Rev. 
Jan. 209 The existing system [of education] might be *dis- 
dcnominalionalizcd to the utmost extent compatible with 
the maintenance of., energy in the conduct of the schools. 
1566 Dbaht Horace Sat. v. D, I nowe can dubbe a proles- 
lant, and eke *disdubbe agayne. 1647 Power of Keys iv. 
105 [It] signifies receiving men into the Church, *disexcon«- 
municaling. 185* Grote Greece it. lxxvi. X. 21 During 
most part of the Peloponnesian war, Cyprus became sensibly 
*dishellenised. 1864 Garlyle Fredk. Gt. IV. 258 Legitimated 
in 1673. .*dislegitimated again. 1801 Paris as it was l\. 
xlviii. 137 Marat . • was. . pant heotiized, that is, interred in 
the Pantheon. When .. reason began to resume her empire, 
he was ^disfanthconized. 1616 M. A. De Dominis Motives 
78 A Spectacle .. dangerous for Romanists to behold, lest it 
should presently *dispapalize them. 1803 LAMa Let. to 
Mr. Manning- (1888) I. 204 Liquor and company have 
quite # dtspericraniated me, as one may say. 1874 Micxle- 
thwaite Mod. Par. Churches 224 Old churches which have 
been restored must be *</7j*restored. 

7. With substantives, forming verbs (with their 
ppl. adjs., etc.) in the senses: 

a. To strip of, free or rid of, to bereave or de- 
prive of the possession of (the thing expressed by 
the sb. element). Examples : discharacter, dis- 
crested, disennui, diseye, disfoliaged, disgeneral, 
disgig', dishcavtn, dislaurel, dislipped, disnosed, dis- 
ttutnber, dispcriwig, dispowdcr, disring, distrouser, 
diswench. See also Discloud, Disedge, Disfrock, 
Dishorn, DisrEOPLE,DiSQCAifTiTY, Dis worth, etc. 

1563 87 Foxe A. <$■ M. (1596) 131/2 If he did well in so 
dfcpreesting and *discharaclering Formosus for such privat 
offenses. 1887 Swihhurne Locrine it!, ii. 66 Discrowned, 
disorbed, *diserested. 18*9 Young- Lady's Bk. 363 Many 
persons .. have .. run all over the world, to *disennui them- 
selves. 1710 LoNDOM & Wise Compt. Gard. 192 We search 
about ibe \ ool of the Artichoak, and separate or slip off 
the Suckers or Off-slips.. and that is called slipping or *dis- 
eying. iB8$Scie>tce Apr. V. 552 The *disfoliaged forest. 
1890 Starts Nov. 2/7 If Parnell retires, Ireland is enfeebled, 
and *disgeneraled. 1837 Carlvle Misc. Ess. (1872) V. 156 
Gigmanily *disgigged. one of the saddest predicaments of 
man t 1889 Daily Avwx 6 Dec. 3/1 The effort of * gig- 
mantty ' to escape 'disgigging '. 1877 Patmore Unknown 
Eros (t 890) 16 Vet not for this do thou *disheavened be. 
1836 E. Howard R. Reefer lvi, To the assistance of the al. 
most # dislipped master 's-matc. 1881 Dur field Don Quix. 
Ill.xxvi x8o Showing me here a *disnosedMelisendra. 189a 
Palt Matt G. z Sept. 2/3 Statiog that the coming Congress 
of Orientalists is *disnumbered. 1865 Carlvle Fredk. Gt. 
ix. vii, She was much heated and *dispowdered (depoudre'e). 
1836 T. Hook G. Gumey I, hi. 106, I had forgotten to 
*dis-ring my finger. 1603 Vlomo Montaigtte ti. xxxvii. (1893) 
508 Mine {attacks of stone] doe strangely *dis-wcnch me. 

b. To deprive of the character, rank, or tille of ; 
as disanimal, disarchbishop, disboy {-menl), dis- 
committee, disconventicU, diselder, disminion, dis- 
minister, disprince, disquixol, dis-Turk. See also 
DisDisiior, Disbuotheb, Dischukch, Disman, etc 

1864 Times 10 Oct. 7/4 The boy has been so far *dis- 
anima'ed thai his reasoning powers havt been roused into 



full vitality. 1875 Tknntron Q. Mary iv. ti, Wc had lo 
# dis-archbishop and unlord And! make you simple Cranmer 
once again. 1649 * Discommittee Isee Disjlstice]. 1683 

0. U. Parish Ch. no Convent icics 34 Their lillle Variations 
about Modes., will not be of validity to conventicle or *dis- 
conventicle Parochial Churches. 1655 Fuller Ch. Mist. vhi. 
xvl $ 12 Preferring rather ., to un«I'aslor and *dis«Llder 
themselves. 1599 Chafmah ifnnu Dayet M. Dram. Wks. 
1873 I. 73 Neuer was minion so *disminioned. 1743 H. 
Walfole Lett. it. Mann (1833) I. 280 (D.) Can you think., 
him (Lord Orford] so totally Mismlnistered as to leave all 
thoughts of what he has been ? 1847 Tf.nnvson Princess v, 
29 For I was dreached with oo*e, and torn with briers.. And 
all one rag, *disprineed from head to heel. 183a J. P. Ken- 
neov Swatloru B. v, The most *disquixotted cavalier thai 
ever hung up his shield. 1891 G. M kreoith One of our Conq. 
II. Si. 54 To *dis-Turk themselves. 

c. To turn out, put out, expel, or dislodge from 
the place or rcccptaele implied (cf. De- II. 2 b) ; 
as discastle, disckest, discoach, disroost. See also 
Disdaii, Drench, Disbosom, Discbadlk, etc 

1876 G. Meredith Beanch. Career I. ii. 24 The answer 
often unseated, and once *discastled, them. 1579 J. Jones 
Preserv. Bodie <* Scute 1. xxiv. 45 Apt to out breathe, and 
to *dischest the moistures, humors and iuyces of the body. 
1610 Shirlev Grateful Servant 11. i, Madam, here is Prince 
Loawick Newly 'discoached. 170a C. Mather Magn. 
Chn'sti vii. App. (1852) 600 To disturb and "disroost lhesc 
mischievous rooks. 

d. To undo or spoil : as Discomplexion. 

8. With adjectives, forming verbs in the sense of: 
To undo or reverse ihe quality expressed by the ad- 
jective ; as Disable, disabsolute, disgood, disneiv. 

1640 Quarles Enckirid. To Rdr., The variableness of 
those Men *disabsolules atl Rules, and limits all Examples. 
1647 Ward Simp. CobUr 15 A dislocation, which so farre 
disgoods the Ordinance, I feare it altogether unhallows it. 

9. With a substantive, forming a new substantive 
expressing the opposite, or denoting the lack or 
absence, of (the thing in queslton). Sneh are ; 
disa/fectation, disagglomeration, discare, dis- 
parity, discireumsfection, disconcord, disgenius, 
dishealthy disindivtsibility, disinvagination. Cf. 
also Disease, Disuonouu, etc. 

1887 Pall Mall G. 1 Aug. 12/1 A prince of plain speaking 
and Misaffectation. 1870 Contemfi. Rev. XVI. ^3 My re- 
marks upon decentralization and *disagglomeration. 1649 
J. H. Motion to Part. Adv. Learn. 16 A grosse neglect, 
and ugly *dis-care of the Publick. a 1868 Lt>. Brougham in 
Hinsdale Garfield $ Educ. (1882) il 203 The parent of all 
eviL . all *discnarily f all self-seeking. 1671 J. Davies Sibylls 

1. vi. 12 Wc meet with many instances of *dis<ircumspec' 
lion, weakness, and an excessive credulity, a 1631 Donne 
Serin. John v. 22 {1634) 10 Take the earth . . in this concord, 
or this *disconcord. 1657 Reeve God's Plea 20 If be look 
not the better to it, this Genius will be a *disgenius to htm. 
1887 Scot. Congregationalist ^ Oct. 136 Though suffering 
from *dishealth, he was attentive to the sick. 1799 Spirit 
Pub. Jrnls. (1800) 1 1 1. 39 This indivisibility of yours turns 
out downright *disindi visibility. 

10. Prefixed to adjectives, with negative force ; 
as Dishonest, dis alike, disannverabU, dispenal. 

1563-87 Foxe A. M. (1596) 328/1 They are not cleane 
contrary, but *disahke. 1600 Hakluyt Voy. (1810) 111. 13 
Nothing *disanswerable to expectation. 1604 Suppiic. 
Masse Priests \ 2 Through the beoefhe of ihe *dispenall use 
or toleration of their Religion. 

\ In Florio's Ilalian-Engl. Dictionary (esp.in cd. 
161 1 ), a large number of words in dis- are coined 
to render Tt. words in dis-, s-. Besides those else- 
where dealt with, the following occur : 

Disa bound, disabondare ; disapostled, disapostolaio\ dis. 
bolden, sbaldanzire \ discourliered , disco rt*ci*tnato ; discrup- 
pcr, sgroppare \ dis clips, distctissare \ disfury, disfuriare \ 
disgianted, disgig an t ito \ disgreaten, disgrandire ; dishar- 
nish, smagliare; dishumble, dishumiliart\ disimplaster, 
disimpiastrare\ disinpouerish, dispouerish, , spouerire\ din- 
^ngixishfdislangytidire^dlsob&tmzle^disostinare*, dispearle, 
dispertare; dispoeted, spoctato\ dispupill, spupitlare) dis- 
purpose sb,, di sp ropes ito \ disruded, disuillanito\ disuer- 
million, disuertttigliare\ disuigor, disuigorire; diswhiten, 
sbiancare \ diswoman'd, sfeminato. 

Dis., abbreviation of Discount ; f also of L. dis- 
putahilis proper for disputation (sec quot). 

1574 M. Stokvs in Peacock Stat. Cajnbridge (1841) App. 
A. p. xiv, One of the Bedels must . . proclayme thorder of 
their stand ynge. .upon the Dis Dayes . , Yf it be Dys, then 
. .from one of the Clock e untyll fyve. 

Disability (dis&bHiti). [f. Disable a., after 
able, ability!\ 

1. Want of ability (to discharge any office or 
function); inability, incapacity, impotence, b. 
An instance of this. (Now rare in gen. sense.) 

1580 Luptoh Sivqila 130 His disabtlitie to performe his 
promise. 1772-84 Cook voy. (1790) VI. 2038 Their whole 
frame trembling and paralytic, attended with a disability of 
raising their heads. 1856 Levek Martins cfCro'M. 20k A 
disability to contest the prizes of life even with such as Mr. 
Massiogbred. iZjoAsDzn&os Missions A mer.Bd. IV.xxxix. 
364 Crippled by the disability of its oldest native helper. 

b. 164s Milton Colaster. Wks. (1847) 223/1 Disabihuesto 
perform what was covenanted. 1768-74 Tuck eh Lt. Nat. 
II. ti. xxt (R.\ Bringing on the inconveniences, disabilities, 

raios and mental disorders spoken of. 1824 Wcstm. Ren. 
I. 394 The author labours under many disabilities for 
making a good book. 

c. Pecuniary inability or want of means. 
i6»4 J as, 1 Sp. in A. Wilson Life(i6$i) 267 My disabilities 
are increased by the Charge of my Scones journey into 
Spain. 1648 Boyle Seraph. Lovc( 1660) 23. 1701 J. Law 
Counc. Trade (1751) 73 It {Taxing] leaves a dissabilily e^ual, 
I and in proportion to its weight. 1857 Ruskin Pol. Eco** 
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Art 1 8 What would you say to the lord of an estate who 
complained to you of his poverty and disabilities ? 

2. Incapacity in the eye of the law, or created by 
the law ; a restriction framed to prevent any person 
or class of persons from sharing in duties or privi- 
leges which would otherwise be open to them ; 
legal disqualification. 

1641 Termes de la Ley 118 b, Disabilitie is whon a man 
..by any. .cause is disabled or made incapable to doe, to 
inherit, or to take.. advantage of a thing which otherwise 
he might have had or done. 1765-9 Blackstone Comm. 
(1793) 554 The next legal d Lability is want of age. a 183a 
Mackintosh France in 1815 Wks. 1846 III. 193. Of all the 
lessons of history, there is none more evident in itself.. than 
that persecutions, disabilities, exclusions — all systematic 
wrong to great bodies of citizens,— are sooner or later 
punished. 1832 Ht. Martineau Ireland 117 The law has 
at length emancipated us from our civil disabilities. 1849 
Macau lay Hist. Eng. II. 11 His eagerness to remove the 
disabilities under which the professors of his religion lay. 

t Disable, a. Obs. [Dis- 10.] Unable; in- 
capable; impotent. 

14. .Certain Balades, Lennoy (R.), Consider that my con- 
ning is disable To write to you. 1398 Draytom Heroic. lip.. 
Rich. II lo Isabel^ As my disable and unworthy Hand 
Never had Power, belonging to command. 1615 Markham 
Eng. Honscw. Pref. , This imperfect offer may come to you 
weak and disable. 1640 J er. Taylor Gt. Exemp. 11. Add. 
§ 12. 98 To forgive debts to disable persons, to pay debts 
for them. 

Disable (di?* 1 bM), v. Also 5 dy sable, 6-7 
dishable. [f. Dis- 8 + Able 0.] 

1. trans. To render unable or incapable ; to de- 
prive of ability, physical or mental, to incapacitate. 
Const, from, formerly to, for ; or with inf. 

1548 Gest Pr. Masse 89 Lesse hys fyrst offering. . be dis- 
habled to the fnl contcntation of syn. 1574 J. Dee in Lett. 
Lit. Men (Camden) 34 My father was dishabled for leaving 
unto me due mayntenance. a 160a W. Perkins Cases Consc. 
(1619) 328 1 mmoderate excesse, whereby we are vtterly dis- 
abled from these . .duties, a 1627 W. Sclater Romans IV 
(1650) 127 We are wilfully disabled to performance. 1772-84 
Cook Voy. (1790) IV. 1534 Incumbered by many garments., 
which must disable them to exert their strength in the day of 
battle. 1848 Hampden Bampt. Led. Introd. (ed.3) 20 Men. . 
are disabled from understanding what they have been taught 
to condemn. 1885 Lo. Selborne in Law Rep. 28 Ch. Div. 
361 The Plaintiff, .by selling the property ..disables himself 
from doing that which by his pleadings he offers to do. 

b. spec. To render (a man, animal, ship, etc.) 
incapable of action or use by physical injury or 
bodily infirmity ; to cripple. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 1495) 11. 204 b/!, I am 
all dysahled of my membres. 1583 Stanyhurst Acneis 11. 
(Arb.) 63 Thee Gods thee cittye dishable. c 1600 Shaks. 
Sonn. lxvi, Strength by limping sway disabled. 1606 G, 
W[ooococke] tr. Hist. Ivstine 576 His continual sicknes . . 
was like to disbable the gouernment and sway of so high 
a place. 1712 Hearne Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 1 II. 296 
My writeing hand hath been disabled by a sprain. 1745 
P. Thomas JrnL Anson's Voy. 283 A Wound in his Breast 
by a Musket-ball . .disabled him at present, c 1790 Willock 
Voy. 56 We were struck by a sea, which totally disabled us. 
1893 Weekly Notes 85/2 A member being permanently dis- 
abled by an accident. 

f C. To injure, impair, or render less able in some 
capacity ; to deprive of the use of (some faculty, 
power, or possession \ Const, in, of. Obs. 

1604 Jas. 1 Connterbl. (Arb.) no How you are by tbis cus- 
tome disabled in your goods. 1622 Malynes Anc. Law- 
Merck. 435 All things that depriue or disable the debtor in 
any of these, do weaken and lessen his meanes. 1660 F. 
Brooke tr. Le Blanks Trav. 292 He. .disabled them of six. 
teen thousand good horses. 

2. spec. To incapacitate legally; to pronounce 
legally incapable ; to hinder or restrain (any person 
or class of persons) from performing acts or en- 
joying rights which would otherwise be open to 
them ; to disqualify. 

1485 in Paston Lett. No. 883. III. 316 Piers, Bisshop of 
Exeter . . with other dyvers his rebelles and traytours dis- 
abled and atteynted by the . . High Court of Parleinent. 
1584 in Vicarys Anatomie (1888) App. iii. 156 Doctour 
Bentley &doctour Yakesley. .examyners Admytted to hable 
or disable suche as practise phisik & Surgery in London. 
1612 Dayies Why Ireland^ etc. (1747) 105 The Irish were 
disabled to bring any action at the Common Lawe. 1632 
Star Chamb. Cases (Camden) 111 M r Tuke the elder was 
fyned ioo ,j for tbis contempt, and to be imprisoned and dis- 
abled in their testimony for ever. 1637 Decree Star Chamb. 
§ 19 in Milton's Areop. (Arb.) 18 Vpon paine of being for euer 
disabled of the vse of a Presse or printing-house. 1678 
Luttrell Brie/ Rel. (1857) I. 4 An act . . disabling papists 
from sitting in either house of parliament. 1700 Ibid. IV. 673 
Papists, by the Act of Settlement, are disabled to inherit the 
crown. 186a Lo. Brougham Brit. Const. xvii. 274 Statutory 
provisions disabling the Judges from sitting in the House of 
Commons, 

3. To pronounce incapable ; hence, to disparage, 
depreciate, detract from, belittle ; reft, to depreciate 
one's own competence or fitness for an appointment 
or honour (chiefly as a conventional tribute to 
modesty), arch, or Obs. 

a 1529 Skrlton Replyc. 26 Our glorious lady to disable 
And heinously on her to bable. c 1555 Harpsfield Divorce 
Hen. VIII (1878) 92 That . . presume so far to disable, .dis- 
grace and infame this marriage. 1600 Shaks. A. Y. L.w. 
1. 34 Farewell Monsieur Traueller:.. disable all the benefits 
of your ovme Cotintrie : be out of loue with your natiuitie. 
1610 Crt. $ Times Jas. /(1849) II. 142 He disabled him- 
self divers ways, but specially, that he thought himself un- 
worthy to sit m that place. 1709 Strype Ann. Ref.l. xxvi. 
294 When Sir Edward Rogers . . had recommended him to 



the house to be their speaker, and Williams [the speaker 
recommendedl had disabled himself, Cecil, .required him to 
take the place. 1763 [see Disabling ppt.a.) 

1 4. To make or pronounce of no force or validity. 

1552 Huloet, Disable, or refuse, or leiect, ocquinisco. 
1584 R. Scot Discov. Witchcr. it. iii. 18 The depositions of 
manie women at one instant are disabled as insufficient in 
lawe. 1598 Hakluyt Voy. I. 221 (R.) Neither meane I to 
auouch. .ne to disable or confute those thinges which, .have 
beene reported. 1665 Glanvill Scepsis Set. 53 Some few 
of whose charges against Aristotle our Author inacavours to 
defeat and disable. 1693 Apol. Clergy Scot. 25 The Council 
may stop and disable the Laws. 

Disa ble, sb. [f. prec. vb.] The act of dis- 
abling ; disablement. 

1827 Sir J. Barrington Per*. Sk. II. 16 A disarm is con- 
sidered the same as a disable. 

Disabled (dis* ^b'ld), ppl. a. [f. Disable v. + 
-ed I.] Rendered incapable of action or use, esp. 
by physical injury ; incapacitated : see the verb. 

1633 G. Herbert Temple, Crosse iii, I am in all a weak 
disabled thing. 1695 Lond. Gas. No. 3142/2 He saw off the 
Durces a disabled Ship. 1725 Pope Odyss. in. 381 Shatter'd 
vessels, and disabled oars. 1837 Ht. M artineau Soc. A mer. 

III. 190 The families of intemperate or disabled men. 
Disablement (dis<?Wlment\ [f. as prec. + 

-MENT.j 

1, The action of disabling ; the fact or condition 
of being disabled. 

i68a Ph. Henry Diaries $ Lett. (1882) 322, I heard of y* 
Death of Mr. Jo. Tho. .. after several yeares disablement. 
a 1716 South Serm. V. iv. 182 (T.) This is only an inter- 
ruption of the acts, rather than any disablement of the [in. 
tellectualjudging] faculty. 1806 W. Tavlor in A nn. Rev. 

IV. 230 This practice brings on diseasesof tbe foot and 
ankles, and disablement for military service. i8cj Grote 
Greece it. lxxxv. XI. 249 Encouraged by the evident dis. 
ablement of their enemies. ^1884 Law Times 27 Sept. 356/1 
Compulsory assurance., against sickness and disablement. 

2. The imposition of a legal disability. 

1485 Act 1 Hen. VII in Materials Hist. Hen. VII (Rolls) 
I. 120 Actes of attainder, forfeiture, and disablement. 1503-4 
Act 19 Hen. VII, c. 35 § 2 The scid acte of Atteyndre . . or 
eny other thinges to the disabilment of the seid Gilbert and 
of his heirez. a i6a6 Bacon Observ. Libel in 1592 (T.), The 
penalty .. was .. disablement to take any promotion, or to 
exercise any charge. 1680 Baxter Ansiu. Stillingji. iv. 26 
By Imprisonment, Banishment, or Death, or such Disable- 
ment. 

t Disa-bleness. Obs. [f. Disable a. + -ness.] 

1. Inability, incapacity. 

1614 Markham Cheap Husb. (1623) 65 A disablenesse to 
bow downc his necke, 1665 Wither Lord's Prayer 122 
A natural disableness to do any good. 

2. The state of being disabled or injured. 

1666 Pepys Diary 4 July, Many of our ships coming in with 
very small disableness. 

Disabler (dis^'bbi). [f. Disable v. + -er i.] 
One who or that which disables. (By Puttenham 
used for the figure meiosis in rhetoric, expressing 
disparagement : cf. Disable v. 3.) 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie 111. xvii. (Arb.) 195 Such 
speach is by the figure Meiosis or the disabler spoken of 
hereafter in the place of sententious figures. Ibid. in. xix. 
227 We call him the Disabler or figure of Extenuation. 

Disabling (dis^'blirj), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + 
-in (j 1.] The action of the verb Disable, q.v. 

1495 Act xx Hen. VII, c. 30 Preamb., The said atteyndre 
and dishabling of the said Gervys. 1555 Abp. Parker Ps. 
lxix. 188 They did it cast, to my disabelyng. 1658-9 Bur- 
ton's Diary (1828) III. 248, I was against utter disabling in 
the other case, because 1 would not have you meddle with 
after Parliaments. 

Disabling, a. [f. as prec. +«ing 2 .] That 
disables : see the verb. 

1756 Monitor I. xxxii. 293 Must that fire . . be smothered 
by disabling clauses in statutes? 1763 Harowicke in Ld 
Campbell Chancellors (1857) VI. exxxvii. 288, I made all 
the dutiful, grateful, but disabling speeches that became me. 
183a Lewis Use <$• Ab. Pol. Terms xv. 142 The absence of 
a disabling law. 1856 Mrs. Browning A nr. Leigh 11. 501 
The creaking of the door . .Which let upon you such dis- 
abling news. 

t Disabri'dge, v . Obs. rare. [Dis- 6.] tram. 
To undo the abridgement of; to lengthen out. 

159a Sylvester Du Bartas, Tri. Faith III. xi, Hee, whose 
life the Lord did dis-abbridge . .The most religious matchless 
Ezechias. 

DisabtLSal (disabiw'zal). [f. Disabuse v. + 
-al ; after abusa/] The action of disabusing ; = 
Disabuse sb. 

1876 Mrs. Whitney Sights $ Ins. II. iii. 364 Whatever . . 
she risked in her own disabusal by taking a course that 
should make all plain. 

t Disabuse, sb. Obs. [f. Dis- 9 + Abuse sb , 
nnder influence of Disabuse v.]. The act of dis- 
abusing, or fact of being disabnsed. 

i6ao Shelton Quix. IV. xxxiii. 253 1 am aggrieved that 
this Disabuse hath happened so late unto me. 1700 Astry 
tr. Saavedra-Faxardo I. 339 Disabuse is the Son of Truth. 

Disabuse (dtsabii7-z), v. [f. Dis- 6 + Abuse z>.] 
1. trans. To free from abuse, error, or mistake 
(see Abuse v. 4 b, sb. 2) ; to relieve from fallacy or 
deception ; to undeceive. 

161 1 Cotcr., Desabuser, to disabuse, to rid from abuses. 
1653 Walton Angler 6, I hope in time to disabuse you and 
make the contrary [appear evidently. 1669 Gale CW.£7<fw/tf« 
i. Introd. 7 To. .disabuse our minds from those false Images. 
1732 Pope Ess. Man 11. 14 [Man] still by himself abus'd, or 
dis-abus'd. 1856 Frouoe Hist. Eng. (1858) I. ii. X3G It re- 
mained for Clement VII to disabuse men of their alarms. 



187a Minto Eng. Prose Lit. Introd. 24 To disabuse tbeir 
irunds of the idea that the one is wrong, the other right. 

2. As an intensive of abuse: To mar, spoil, 
misuse. Sc. 1825-80 in Jamieson. 

Hence Disabirsed a. 

1611 Cotgr., Desabusi. .disabused ; unblinded ; deliuered 
of errors, rid from abuses. 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. 
xii. § 20 Wise and disabnsed persons. 

tDisacce'pt, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 6 + 
Accept v.] trans. To refuse acceptance to, not 
to accept ; to decline. 

1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. xlvii. (1739) 77 It had 
formerly made many fair proffers of service to tbis Island, 
but it was disaccepted. 

tDisacce'ptable,£. Obs. rare. [f. Dl8- 10.] 
Not acceptable, unacceptable. 

1687 Settle Rejl. Drydenb$ Yet 1 hope my instructions. . 
may not be wholly disacceptable. 

t Disacce'ptance. Obs. [f. Disaccept v., 
after acceptance.] Refusal to accept, non-accept- 
ance. 

164a O. Sedcwicke Eng. Preserv. 36 Particular and ex- 
clusive actings serve onely to the disacceptance of the 
workes. a 165a J. Smith Set. Disc.vn. 351 God's acceptance 
or disacceptance of things is. .proportionable to his judgment. 
1720 S. Se wall /Wary 23 July (1882) III. 258 Gave the Govr. 
£500 only. .He sent it back with a Note expressing his Dis- 
acceptance. 

Dis accommodate (disakp m^d^'t), v. ? Obs. 
Jf. Dis- 6 + Accommodate v.] trans. To put to 
inconvenience, to incommode ; the reverse of to 
Accommodate. 

i6ji Cotcr., Desaccommoder, to disaccommodate. 1640 
J. Rous Diary (Camden) 96 It may not only disaccommo- 
date, but occasion the hurte. .of many of his Majesties sub- 
jects. 1767 Warburton Lett. (1809) 394, 1 hope this will not 
disaccommodate you. 1826 South ey in Q. Rev. XXX IV. 
330 The neck and the hands . . were disaccommodated with 
a haircloth tippet and haircloth gloves. 

Dis accommodation (disak^m^d^^Jan). 10bs. 
[n. of action f. prec. : cf. Accommodation and Dis- 
9.] The action of disaccommodating or condition 
of being disaccommodated ; want of accommoda- 
tion ; unsuitableness ; disagreement. 

1619 Naunton in Fortesc. Papers 95 The Venetians' disac- 
commodations with the Pope. 1660 Blount Boscobelyj John 
. . acquainted Mr. Whitgreave . . that His Majesty was re- 
turn 'd to Boscobel,and the disaccommodation he had there. 
1662 Petty Taxes 23 Too great a confinement, .and withall 
a disaccommodation in the time of the work. 1677 Hale 
Prim. Orig. Man. 11. ix. 217 According to the accommoda- 
tion or disaccommodation of them [the placesl to such Cala- 
mities. Ibid. iv. v. 332 The least disproportion or disaccom- 
modation of one to the other would spoil tbe whole 
Work. 

t Disacco'mpany, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 6 + 
Accompany z/.] trans. To cease lo accompany or 
frequent; to deprive of one's company. Hence 
f Disacco'mpanied a., deprived of company ; 
unaccompanied ; unfrequented ; companionless. 

1598 Florio, Sconuersare, to disaccompanie, to vnfre- 
qnent. Sconuersatione, a disaccompanying, an vnfrequent- 
tng. 1618 Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng. (162 1) 20 To come dis- 
accompanied was for neither [life nor honour]. 1631 Celes- 
tinaxxi. 201 Tell me what hast thou done with my daughter? 
where hast thou bestow'd her? who shall accompany my 
disaccompanied habitation ? 

Disaccord (disakp id), sb. [f. Dis- 9 + Accord 
sb. ; after disaccord vb. : cf. F. disaccord.] Tbe re- 
verse of accord or harmony; disagreement, vari- 
ance. 

1809 Southey Lett. (1856) II. 132 Upon the ground of his 
disaccord with their principles of politics. 1871 Farrar 
Witn. Hist, ii.62 It was in flagrant disaccord witn the ideal 
of the Society in the bosom of which it rose. 1889 Sat. Rev. 
19 Oct. 436/2 There is no disaccord between what he is at the 
outset and what he becomes. _ _ 

Disaccord (disak/ud), v. [ME. disacorde-n, 
a. OF. desa(c)corder, f. des-, Dis- 4 + a{c)corder to 
Accord, after desa{c)cord sb. (12th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] intr. To be out of accord or harmony; 
to be at discord, to disagree ; to refuse assent. 

c 1400 Test. Love in. (R.), Trewly presence and predesti- 
nacion in nothing disacorden. c 1400 tr. Secreta Secret., 
Gov. Lordsh. 101 And if it disacorde to by demynge, barme 
itys to be to loke whether it be helpand and profy table. Ibid. 
Si Opyn binge ys bat qualytes er to be despysed whenne 
bey disacord fro beir mem. 1561 T. Norton Calvin s Inst. 
iy. iii From which also not muche disaccorded the other 
place of the Apostle aboue alleged. 1596 Spenser F. Q. yi. 
iii. 7 A noble Lord.. sought her to affy To a great pere; 
but she did disaccord, Ne could her liking to his love apply. 
1805 Monthly Mag. XX. 147 This disaccords with the precise 
date. 1874 Mivart Contemp. Evot. (1876) 210 An action., 
which disaccords with the action of blind chance. 

Disacco-rdance. rare. [f. Disaccobd v. y 
after accordance: cf. OF. desacordance.] Dis- 
agreement; = Disaccord sb. 

186a T. A. Trollops Marietta II. viii. 127 A line qjaction 
so wholly in disaccordance with Tuscan ideas. 1891 & L>. 
Gerard Sensitive Plant III. 111. xi. 76 Had her own feelings 
been all along in disaccordance to her mother s verdict / 

DisaCCOTdant (disak^idant), a. rare. |a* 
F. dtsaccordant, AF. disaccordant (14th c. in 
Godef.), Dr. pple. of dtsaccorder to Disaccord.] 
Not agreeing, not in accord. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. y. c 75 It is disacordaunt vnto other 
wryters. i8 39 Bailev^«/w xix. (1848) 206 Built up an idol 
of all elements Most disaccordant. 



DISACCOUNT. 

t Disaccou'nt, v. Obs. rare, [f. Dis- 6, 7 + 
Account v. or sb.] trans. To strike out of an ac- 
count or reckoning. 

1640 Karl Cork in Sir R. Boyle's Diary Ser. I. (1886) 
V. 160 That 150H is by him to be repaid and disaccownted. 

Disaccustom (disakzrstam), v. In 5 dyaac-. 
[a, OK. desaconstutner, desacostumer (1 2-1 3th c.) t 
mod.F. disaccoutumer, f. des-, Dis- 4+ acostumer t 
accott turner to Accustom.] 

1. trans. To render (a thing) no longer customary ; 
to disuse, break off (a habit or practice), arch. 

X484 Caxton Curiait 3 He shal dine, .and . .soupe in suche 
facon that he shal dysacustome hys time and hys maner of 
tynyng. 1594 Constable Diana vtu.lv, And I though dis- 
accustoming my Muse. .May one day raise my stile as others 
use. 1610 Donne Pseudo-Martyr 43 Those stiles, which 
Christian humilitie hath made them dis.accustome and 
leave off. 18x4 Carv Dante, Paradise xvi. 11 With greet- 
ing such as Rome was first to bear, But since hath dis- 
accustom'd. 

2. To render (a person) unaccustomed or unused 
to something (to which he was previously accus- 
tomed) ; to cause to lose a habit. Const, to, \from. 

1530 Palscs. 517/1 For one that is disacustumed, it Is 
a great payne to be bronght in good order. 1636 E. Dac res tr, 
MachiaveVs Disc. LivyX.xv'u. 90 Sufficient, to disaccustome 
them to the ill, and accustome them throughly to the good. 
1686 F. Spencr tr. Varillas' Ho. Media's 306 The people 
might be disaccustom'd from exercising thenL 1836 Sir W. 
Hamilton Discuss. (1852)271 Such application insensibly 
disaccustomed us to the use of our reason. # 1881 H. James 
Portr. Lady xxxii, Disaccustomed to living with an in- 
valid. 

Hence Disacctrstomed ppl.a.\ Dis&ccn'stomed- 
nesa; also + DIsaccTrstomanoe (obs.), disuse, 

150a Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W, 1506) tv. xxiL 209 
Moeuynge the helpe of god hym to dyscustome, unto the 
whiche dysacustomaunce be not many comyn in the espace 
of .xx. or ,xxx. yercs. 1580 Sidney Arcadia iv. (1622)412 
Some long disaccustomed paines. 163a Sherwood, Disac- 
customednesse, desaccoustumance. i8as Southev Tale 
Paraguay ut. 46 How strangely to her disaccustomed ear 
Came even the accents of her native tongue 1 

Dis acidify (disasi-difei), v. rare. [Dis- 6.] 
trans. To do away with the acidity of. 

1864 in Webster. 1883 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

t Dis acknowledge, sb. Obs. [f. next: cf. 
Acknowledge sb.] The act of disacknowledging ; 
non-acknowledgement. 

1603 Florio Montaigne in.ix. (1632) 536 The most ordinary 
assurance I take of my people, is a kinde of disacknowledge 
or neglect. 

Disacknowledge (dis&knp-leds), v. [f. Dis- 
6 + Acknowledge z\ J trans. To refuse to acknow- 
ledge ; to renounce, disown. 

1598 Florio, SconSscere, to disacknowledge. Sconosciuto, 
disacknowledged, forgotten. 1613 Markham Eng. Hus- 
bandman t. 11. xiv. (1635) 187 These violent opininns 1 alto- 
gether disacknowledge. 169a South 12 Serm. (1697) 1. 108 
By words and oral expressions verbally to deny, and dis- 
acknowledge it. 1836 Marrvat Japhet Ixxiv, I disinherit, 
I disacknowledge you. i8«jo, Trollope Bertrams 11. v. 
75 Vou are not the man to disacknowledge the burden. 

Hence Disaoknowledging vbl. sb. ; also Dis- 
acknowledger, one who disacknowl edges ; Dis- 
acknow ledgement, the fact of disacknowledging. 

1650 B. Discoliiminium 3 No. .conscientious Subject ought 
to obey such a # Power .. with an acknowledgement of its 
Authority, or without a disacknowledgement of it. a 1660 
Hammond IVks. 11. it. 135 (R.) A disacknowledging or re- 
jecting the due government. 1661 Bp. Sanderson Episc. 
(1673) 55 A disacknowledgment of the Kings Authority and 
Supremacy Ecclesiastical. 1665 J. Sergeant Sure-footing' 
joi Disacknowledgers of Tradition. 

Disacquarnt, v. ? Obs. [f. Dis- 6 f Acquaint 
v.] trans. To make no longer acquainted ; to 
estrange; to render unfamiliar (quot. 1567). Hence 
Disacquainted ///. a. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Luke xvi. 16 Ye must now 
disacquaint and estraunge yourselfes from the sour old wine 
of Moses lawe. 1567 Drant Horace* Epist. vi. D j, Seeke 
how to chase that griefe awaye to make it disaquainted. 
1635 Quarles Emblems 1. viii. 1x718) 33 When disacquainted 
sense becomes a stranger, And takes no knowledge of an 
old disease. 1677 Hale Content f I. tt. 89 This kind 0? dealing 
. . will in a little time dis-acquaint the Soul with them, and 
make the Soul and them strangers one to another. 

Disacquaint ance (disakw^'ntans). ? Obs. 
[f. prec, alter acquaintance : cf. Dis- 9.] The state 
of being disacquainted ; want of acquaintance ; un- 
familiarity. 

1589 Puttenham English Poesie m. ix. (Arb.) 169 The 
straungenesse . . proceedes but of noueltie anddisaquaintance 
with our eares. 167a Baxter in L\fe J. Allcine (1838) 1. 3 
Men's strangeness and disacqualntance with those that are 
good. 1830 Lam a Let. to Gitman Wks. (1865^ 165 The 
innocent taste of which [milk-porridge] I am anxious to re- 
new after half a century's disacqualntance. 

Disacrone : see next. 

Dis aery 1 (disarkril). Chem. [f. Dis- (imply- 
ing disintegration or dissolution) + Acryl.] A 
white floccnleut substance into which acrolein 
changes when kept for some time. Called also 
disacrone. Also atlrib. r as disacryl resin, a resin- 
ous matter similarly formed. 

1863-78 Watts Diet. Chem II. 356 Acrolein when kept 
. . changes sometimes . . into a resinous matter, disacryl 
resin. Disacryl is a white, tasteless^ inodorous powder 
which becomes strongly electrical by friction. 
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t Disada'pt, v. Obs. rare-*, [f. Dis- 6 + 
Adapt v.] trans. To render unfit. Hence Dis- 
ada-pted ppl. a., Disada'pting vbl. sb. 

16x1 Cotcr., Desagencer, to disadapt, disadiust. /bid., 
Desagenci x disadapted, disadiusted. Ibid., Desagencemeut, 
a disadapting, disadiusting. 

tDisadju*st,v. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 6 + Adjust 
v.] trans. To undo the adjustment of ; to unsettle, 
disturb. Hence Disadjwated a., Di^adju st- 
ing vbl. sb. 

161 1 Corca. {see prec] 1746-7 IIervey Mcdil., On 
Night 11. (1748) jo When the Thoughts are once disad- 
justed, why are they not always in Confusion T 

t Disadmonish, v . Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 6 + 
Admonish vA trans. To dissuade, to disadvise. 

z6ix Cotcr., Desadmoncsti, disadmonished, or dissuaded. 
1847-78 in Halliwell. 

T DisadoTn, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 6 + Adorn 
v.] trans. To deprive of adornment; to disfigure. 

1598 Florio, Disbrauare, to disadorne or apoile of brauerie. 
16*1 G. Sandys Ovid's Met. ix. (1626) 176 My brow . . [he] dis- 
adomes : By breaking one of my in gaged homes, a 17*9 
Congrrve Homer's Hymn Venus (T.\ She saw grey hairs 
begin to spread, Deform his beard, and disadorn his head. 

t Disadva'nce, v. Obs. [ME. disavaunce, a. 
OF. desavancer to repel, push back, hinder (14th 
c. in Godef.), f. des-, Dis- 4+avancer to Advance 
(q.v. for non-etymological change of a- to ad-).] 

1. trans. To check the advance of, hinder from 
advancing, drive back, cause to retreat. 

1374 Chaucer Troylus n. 462 (511) Right for to speken of 
an ordenaunce, How we be Grekes myghte disauaunce. 
c 1450 Merlin 658 To disavaunce the Kmperour, and by-reve 
hym the wey to Oston. 1659 D. Pell Impr. Sea 131 The 
more they sail southward, the more they advance the Antar- 
tick, and disadvance the Artick [pole]. 

b. To draw back; to lower (anything put for- 
ward). 

1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. iii. 8 That forced htm his shield to 
disadvaunce. Ibid. iv. iv. 7 Which th* other seeing gan his 
course relent. And vaunted speare eftsoones to disadvaunce. 
1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. vii. (1632) 533 Hee displayed 
his Ensignes > till for the French Kings loue he was content 
to dis-aduance them. 

2. fig. To hinder from advancement, progress, or 
promotion ; to throw back ; to cast into a lower 
condition or position. 

a 1430 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 1358 He slipirty stant 
whom that thow [Fortune] enhauncest, For sodeynly thow 
hym disavauncest. c 1430 Merlin 250 Men..hadden grete 
drede that for the faute of her prowesse that holy cherche 
and cristin feith were disavaunced. 1530 Palsgr. 517/2, 
I disavaunce, I disalowe or hynder, je desauance. 1566 
Painter Pal. Pleas. (1890) II. 10a The daughters, .be dis- 
auaunced and abased. 

3. intr. To cease to advance, stop short. 

1610 G. Fletcher Christ's Vict. it. iii, But when they saw 
their Lords bright cognizance Shine in his face, soon did 
they disadvance, And some unto him kneel, and some about 
him dance. 

Hence Disadva'ncing vbl. sb., retrogression. 

1650 D. Pell Impr. Sea 13 Their [the stars'] advancings 
and disadvancings. 

Disadvantage (dissedva-ntedj), sb. Also 4-6 
des-, 5 dys-. [ME. dcs- f disavanntagc, a. F. dis- 
avantage (13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), f. des-, Dis- 4 
+ avantage Advantage.] 

1. Absence or deprivation of advantage ; an un- 
favourable condition or circumstance. 

«53P Palsgr. 213/2 Disavauntage, desauatttaige. 1597 
Shaks. a Hen. IV, w. iii. 36 Him did you leaue vn-seconded 
by you, To looke vpon the hideous God of Warre, In dis. 
aduantage. 1607 — Cor. 1. vi. 49 Martiu , we have at dis. 
aduantage fought And did retyre to win our purpose. 1639 
Fuller Holy War iv. xii. (1840) 199 Never could the Chris- 
tian religion be showed to Pagans.. on more disadvantages. 
X751 Johnsok Rambler No. 180 f 3 Every condition has its 
disadvantages. 178a Cowper Let. 7 Mar., You must have 
seen her to a disadvantage. 1837 Dcsraeli Venctia IL ii, Her 
regret of the many disadvantages under which he laboured. 
1881 Jowett Thucyd. 1. 85 A noble nature should not be re- 
venged by taking at a disadvantage one as good as himself. 

2. Detriment, loss, or injury to interest; diminu- 
tion of or prejudice to credit or reputation. 

c 1380 Wvclif Sel. Wks. III. 351 Whoso synneb for avan- 
tage of himsilf, his synne makib disavauntage of bat bat he 
weneb tume to good. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. i6» 
Childern leueb Freynsch & construeb& lurneb an Englysch, 
& habbcb ber-by avauntage in on syde, & desauauntage yn 
anober. 1488-9 Act 4 Hen. VII, c 22 Your seid liegemen 
. . susteyn and oere grete losses hinderaunce and disavaunt* 
age. 1 618 Nauntok in Fortesc. Papers 68 They speake 
there all they can to the disadvantage of our nation. 1667 
Milton P. L. vi. 431 Some disadvantage we endnr*d and 
paine, Till now not known. 1711 Steele Spect. No. 136 f 3, 
I.. never speak Things to any Man's Disadvantage. 1755 
Johnson s.v. He sold to disadvantage. 18.. Bancroft 
(Webster 1864) They would throw a construction on his con- 
duct to his disadvantage before the public Mod. Having to 
realize on a falling market we had to sell to disadvantage. 

Disadvantage, v. [f. prec. sb. : cf. Advan- 
tage v., and F .de t savantage-r{\ 507 in Hatz.-Darm. >, 
f. disadvantage sb.] trans. To cause disadvantage 
to ; to place in an unfavourable position ; to affect 
unfavourably. 

ri534 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 262 Canulus 
..knew that the pollicie of his adversarie wolde muche 
disadvayntage him. 1579-80 North Plutarch (1676) 951 
He . .made their lands waste, to disadvantage their enemies 



DISAD VESTURE. 

by so much the more. 1647 Ward Simp. CobLr 73 Sun 
and wind cannot disadvantage you. 1731 Fini.ni kg Let. 
Writers nr. vi, You will be disadvantaged by the discovery. 
1871 Browning Balaust. 41* Vet faltering too.. As some, 
how disadvantaged, should they strive. 

Hence TJiaadva-ntaged ///. a., Disadvantag- 
ing vbl. sb. 

161 x Cotcr., Desavantagi, disaduantaged. 1646 Salt- 
marsh Smoke in Temple 9 To the advantaging or dis- 
advantaging the cause. 1648 Boyle Seraph. Love x. (1700) 
58 Their.. disadvantaged lieauty is made the Compliment 
and Hyperbole of that Quality. 1879 II . Spencer Data of 
Ethics xi. 1 69. 188 The uniform principle has been that the 
ill-adapted, disadvantaged in the struggle for existence, 
shall bear the consequent evils. 

t Disadva*ntageable, a. Obs. [f. Disad- 
vantage , after advantageable : cf. Dis- 10.] At- 
tended by disadvantage; disadvantageous, preju- 
dicial. 

1597-8 Bacon Ess., Expense (Arb ) 54 Hastie selling is 
commonly as disaduantageable as interest 1613 F. Ko- 
a a rtrs Revenue Gospel 116 It is very disaduantageable to 
the glorie of God and saluation of men. 1631 Br. Webbs 

guietn. 127 A disaduantageble peace is to be preferred 
;fore a just war. 

Hence + Disad va'ntag'eably adv. Obs., In a dis- 
advantageous manner, to the disadvantage or pre- 
judice (of any one). 

i6»7 Lisander * Cat. x. 22a Hee had. .spoken so dis- 
advantagably of her. 

Disadvantageous (disredvant^'d^ds),^. Also 
7-8 •ious. [f.Dis- 10 + Ai>VANTAOEorj8, perh. after 
K. dJsavantageux (15— 16th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 
Attended with or occasioning disadvantage; un- 
favourable, prejudicial. 

1603 Holland Plutarch 1 s Mor. 168 To enter into some 
disadvantageous promise. 1608 T. Morton Pream. En- 
counter 70 Intolerably disad uantagious vnto the Romish 
part. 1670 Milton Hist. Eng. vi. Harold (1847) S&V 2 
The English were in a streight disadvantageous place. 
1749 Fielding Tom Jones ill. ii, We are obliged to bring 
our hero on the stage in a much more disadvantageous 
manner than we could wish. 1861 Emerson Soc. 4 Sciit., 
Old Ate Wks. (Bohn) III. 131 The creed of the street is, 
Old Age is not disgraceful, but immensely disadvantageous. 
1874 Gas en Short Hist. ix. fi 8. 684 To consent to a dis- 
advantageous peace. 

b. Tending to the disadvantage or discredit of 
the person or thing in question ; unfavourable ; 
derogatory, depreciative, disparaging. ? Obs. 

1663 Cowley Ode Restoration viii, Seen.. in that ill disad- 
vantageous Light, With which misfortune strives t'abuse our 
sight. 1709 Swift T. Tub Apol., Fixes, .a disadvantageous 
Character upon those who never deserved it. a 1776 Hi me 
Ess. Princ. Govt. (R.^, Whatever disadvantageous senti- 
ments we may entertain of mankind. 1807 G. Chalmrrs 
Caledonia I. t. ii. 69 Herodian concurs with Dio in his 
disadvantageous representation of the civilisation . .among 
the Caledonian clans. 

Bis advantageously, adv.^ [f. prec.+-LY-.] 
In a disadvantageous manner ; with disadvantage ; 
to the disadvantage of the person or thing in qnes- 
tion ; unfavourably, prejudicially. 

161 1 Cotcr., Desadventageusement, disaduantagiously. 
1631 Star Chamb. Cases (Camden) 20 It haih fallen out to 
be heard disadvantagiously for some. 1696 tr. Du Months 
Voy. Levant 353 You have spoken disad van tageously of 
the Government before a Guardian, a 1797 H. Walpole 
Mem. Geo. II, (1847) II. ii. 49 The question was opened 
disad van tageously for the court. 1861 S. Lucas Sccularia 
47 That national indifference to social philosophy, in which 
we compare so disadvantageous^ with the first nations of 
the continent. 

Disadvanta-geonsness. [f. as prec. + 
-ness.] The quality of being disadvantageous; 
unfavourableness. 

1727 in Bailev vol. II. 178a Tyers Rhaps. on Pope 5 (T.) 
This disadvantageousness of figure he converted . . into a 
perpetual spur to.. deliver himself from scorn. 

t Dis ad venture. Obs. [ME. disaventure, a. 
OF. desaventure, desatlvcnture (in Godef.), f. des-, 
Dis- 4 + aventure Adventcke,] Misadventure, 
mischance, mishap, misfortune. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus u. 366 (415) If I, thurgh my dis- 
aventure, Had lovid other hym or Achilles. £1470 Harding 
Chron. 11. ii, With streames to and fro, And tempestes greate, 
and sore disauenture. 1577 Fenton GoUt. Epist. 214 It is 
accounted more to disaduenture than to sinne. 1590 Spen- 
ser F. Q. 1. i. 45 For never knight, that dared warlike deed, 
Morelucklessdisadvertturesdidamate. 1638 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. (ed. 2) 275 Barames a nobte Persian by hap escaped, 
but not a second disadventure. 

t Disad venturous, a. Obs. Also 6 disad- 
ventrous, disaventrous. [£ prec., after Adven- 
turous : cf. obs. F. desaventureux (in Cotgr. 1 61 1 ).] 
Unfortnnate, disastrous. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. i. tx. 11 And who most trustes in arme 
of fleshly might . . Doth soonest fall in disaventrous fight 
1591 _ M. Hnbberd 100 For to wexe olde at home in idle- 
nesse, Is disaduentrous, and quite fortunelesse. 1596 — 
F. Q. iv. viii. 51 An hard mishap and disaventrous case Him 
chaunst. 170a Rowe Tamerl. \. i. 283 The Merit of his 
Virtue hardly match'd With disadventurous Chance. 

+ Disadve'St, v. Obs. rare~°. [a. OF. des- 
adveslir, f. des-, Dis- 4 + advestir to Ajjvest.] 

16x1 Cotcr., Desadvestir, to disseise, disad uest, dis- 
possesses disinherite. 

Hence + Disadve* stare. 

16x1 CoTca., Desadvest, a disseisin, dispossession, dis- 
ad uestu re, disinheriting. 



DISADVISE, 

Disadvrse v. [f. Dis- 6 + Advise.] 

1. trans. To give advice against (an action or 
course) ; to advise that (it) should not be done. 

1636 Ld. Wentworth Let. in Carte Ormonde (1735) Mi 
I must in any case disadvise it, till you hear further from 
me. 1653 Holcroft Procopius iv. 149 Thorisin demanded 
herein the opinion of the principall Gepasdes, who plainely 
disadvised it. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones iv. iv, 1 should 
disadvise the bringing any such action. 1798 W. Tavlor 
in Robberds Mem. I. 216 Every one of his friends has dis- 
advised the measure. 188a C Eowaroes tr. Leopardi's 
Ess. <$• Dial. 166, I do not fail.. to disadvise the search after 
that cold and miserable truth. 

2. To advise (a person) against an action or 
course ; to dehort from, 

1687 Boyle Martyrd. Theodora iv. (1703) 55 An apostle, 
who, though not unfavourable to the Marriage state, dis- 
advises those women that are free, from entering into it. 
1855 Trollope Warden xviii, I am sure he disadvised you 
from it. 

t Disadvi'sed, ///. a. Obs. [f. Dis- 10 + Ad- 
vised, after OF. desavis<f.] Imprudent, ill-advised, 
inconsiderate. 

15.. inQ.E/iz. Acad. (1869) 73 In whatsoeuer you doe, 
be neyther hasty nor disaduised. 

t Disaffect, sb. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Dis- 9 + 
Affect sb. t after Affect v. l£ \ = Disaffection 3. 

1683 Salmon Doron Med. 11. 391 Convulsions, Gouts, 
Chohck and other Disaflfects coming from frigidity. 

t Disaffect, a. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 10 + Affect 
ppl. a. : prob. viewed as short for disaffected^ — Dis- 
affected 1. 

1682 Lond. Gaz. No. 1694/3 Levying War upon., the Ar- 
bitrary Orders of a Disaffect. .part of Parliament. 

Disaffect (disafe-kt), v> [f. Dis- 6 + Affect 
Cf. mod.F. dtsaffecter (19th c.)] 

1. trans. To lack affection for ; to dislike, regard 
with aversion, be unfriendly to. Obs. or arch. 

1621 Bp. H. King Serfn.,To Rdr.,I haue not yet so doted on 
their part, or dis-affected my owne. i6a6 Shirlev Brothers 
1. i, Unless you disaffect His person. 1708 Shaftesbury 
Inquiry Virtue i. 2 The heart must rightly and soundly affect 
what is just and right, and disaffect what is contrary. 1755 
Young Centaur \. Wks. (1757) IV. 124 How comes it to pass, 
that men of parts should so much disaffect the Scrip- 
tures? 1890 -west. Meth. Mag. Jan. 47 I you disaffect a 
Vestry or a Class-room, set apart your drawing-room once 
a week. 

2. To estrange or alienate the affection of; to 
make unfriendly or less friendly ; spec, to discon- 
tent or dissatisfy, as subjects with the government ; 
to make disloyal. (Mostly in passive : see Dis- 
affected 1.) 

1641 Remonstr. Commons in Rushw. Hist. Coll. 111.(1692} 
I. 439 To disaffect the King to Parliaments by Slanders ana 
false Imputations. 1680 Luttreix Brief Rel. (1857) I. 36 
Many libells are thrown about to disaffect the king and his 
people. 179a G.Washington Let. Writ. 1891 Xll. 172 We 
have fresh . . representations . . of their endeavoring to dis- 
affect the four southern tribes of Indians towards this 
country. 1893 Chamb. Jml. 21 Jan. 46/1 You .. began to 
raise Cain by disaffecting the other workmen. 1893 Marie 
Corelli Barabbas iv. (1894) 28 A pestilence in this man's 
shape doth walk abroad to desolate and disaffect the pro- 
vince. 

t Disaffect, v . 2 Obs. [f. Dis- 6 + Affect v. 2 ] 
trans. To affect in an evil manner ; to disorder, de- 
range, disease. 

1625 Donne Semt. xx. 192 The more it works upon good 
Men, the more it disaflfects the Bad. a 1056 Ussher Ann. 
vi. (1658) 773 That disease was like none of ours ; the head 
was disaffected, and that being dried, killed many, a 1660 
Hammonq Serm. xxiii. (T.), # lt disaffects the bowels, en- 
tangles and distorts the entrails. 1688 Boyle Final Causes 
Nat. Things iv. 200 If the eyelids, which^ are subject to 
more than one distemper, be considerably disaffected. 

Disaffected v disafc-kted) f ///. a. [f. Disaf- 
fect v. 1 , - + -ed I. Pa. pple. of Disaffect vX 

1. Evilly affected ; estranged in affection or alle- 
giance, unfriendly, hostile; almost always spec. 
Unfriendly to the government or to constituted 
authority, disloyal. 

1632 St. Trials, H. Sherjield (R.), But in as much as he 
is accused of infidelity . . to Almighty God . . and to be dis- 
affected to the king. 1678 Hickes in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
Ser. 11. IV. 51 The Court was full of disaffected villains. 
1711 Aooison Spect. No. 131 r 7, I pass among some for 
a disaffected Person. 1809 Morning Post 13 July, The dis- 
affected crowded to the standard of these traitors. 1823 
Scott Peveril i, Major Bridgenorth was considered . . as a 
disaffected person to the Commonwealth. 1849 Coboen 
Speeches 42 A measure which will tend to make the people 
contented and happy citizens, instead of being miserable, 
dejected, and disaffected. 

Ss. Disliked, regarded with aversion, rare. 

1649 Bp. Hall Cases Consc. (T.), To cast her against her 
mind upon a disaffected match. 

II. Pa. pple. of Disaffect v. z • 

1 3. Affected with disease, disordered. Obs. 

1664 Butler Hud. 11. it 505 As if a man should be dis- 
sected, To find what part is disaffected. 1665 Glanvill 
Scepsis Set. x. (R.), And if our disaffected palates resent 
nought but bitterness from our choicest viands. 

Hence DisafiVctedly adv., Disaffectedness. 

1709 Strype Ann. Re/. I. xlviii. 522 Out of private hatred 
and disaffectedness. 1730-6 Bailey (folio), Disaffectedly, 
disatisfiedly. 1793 J. Williams Calm Exam. 59 They look 
disaffectedly and with scorn at the present rulers. 

Disaffection (disafe-kjan). [f. Dis- 9 + Af- 
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fection ; or 11. of action f. Disaffect v. 1 and 
after affection.] 

1. Absence or alienation of affection or kindly 
feeling ; dislike, hostility : see Affection 6. 

1640 Sanderson Sertn. II. 14s Chastening is .. far from 
being any argument of the fathe/s dis-affection. 1643 Milton 
Divorce n. vii. (1851)78 Not to root up our naturall affec- 
tions and disaffections. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. x. iii. § 6 
His disaffection to the discipline established in England. 
1706-7 Farqumar Beaux Strat. ill. iii. What Evidence can 
prove the unaccountable Disaffections of Wedlock? 1879 
Stevenson Trent. Cevennes 87 Modestine .. seemed to have 
a disaffection for monasteries. 

2. spec. Political alienation or discontent ; a spirit 
of disloyalty to the government or existing authorily: 
see Disaffected i. 

1605 B. Jonson Volpone 11. i, Nor any disaffection to the 
state Where I was bred. 1683 Brit. Spec.nS To take away 
all Occasions of Disaffection to the Anointed of the^ Lord. 
1697 Dampier Voy. I. 371 The whole Crew were at this time 
under a general disaffection, and full of very different Pro- 
jects. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 204 r 2 Thou hast re- 
conciled disaffection, thou hast suppressed rebellion. 1808 
Syd. Smith Wks. (1867) 1. 115 A very probable cause of dis- 
affection in the troops. 1874 Green Short Hist. 556 The 
popular disaffection told even on the Council of State. 

f 3. The condition of being evilly affected physi- 
cally ; physical disorder or indisposition. Obs. 

1654 Gaytoh Pleas. Notes nr. xi. 144 Forc'd to fly to Phy- 
sick, for cure of the disaffection^. 1676 Wiseman (J J, The 
disease took its original merely from the disaffection of the 
part, and not from the peccancy of the humours. 1688 Boyle 
Final Causes Nat. Things, Vitiated Sight 260 This woman 
..had a disaffection of sight very uncommon. 1741 Com pi. 
Fam..Piece 1. i. 78 If the Patient be subject to. .any Swell- 
ing, Heat, or Disaffection in the Eyelids. 

t Disaffextionate, a. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- io 
+ Affectionate a .] 

1. Wanting in affection : nnloving. 

1796 Haylev Life of Milton (T.), A beautiful but disaffec- 
tionate and disobedient wife. 

2. Characterized by disaffection ; disloyal. 

1636 Sir H. Blount Voy. Levant (1650) 99 (T.) They . . 
were found damnably corrupt, and disaffectionate to the 
Turkish affairs. 

tDisaffi'ance, sb. Obs. rare- 1 . [Dis- 9.] 
Want of affiance, trust, or confidence ; distrust. 

1631 Celestina 11. 34 Not caring.. how thou puttest a dis- 
affiance in my affection. 

t Disaffi/ance, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Dis- 6 + 
Affiance v.] trans. To put out of affiance, trust, 
or confidence. 

1 631 Celestina x. 117 Already disaffianced in his hope, for 
want of a good and faire answer, hee hath set both his eyes 
and his heart upon the love and person of another. 

Disaffiliate (disafrhV l t), v. [f. Dis- 6 + Af- 
filiate v.] trans. To undo the affiliation of, to 
detach (that which is affiliated) : the reverse of to 
Affiliate. 

1870 C. J. Smith Syn. $ Antonyms , Aff/iate, Disannex, 
Disaffiliate. 189a Graphic 21 May 508/3 Eleven branch 
associations have 4 disaffiliated ' themselves in consequence 
of the dispute over the suffrage question. 

Disaffirm (disafsura), v. [f. Dis- 6 + Affirm 
v.] trans. To contradict, deny, negative : the 
contrary of to Affirm 4. 

1548 Gest Pr. Masse 97 DisafFyrmynge the masse sacry- 
fyce to bee propiciatorye. 1615 Davies Reports Cases Pref. 
(T.), Neither doth Glanvil or Bracton disaffirm the antiquity 
of the reports of the law. 18x6 Sir R. Dallas in Taunton 
Rep. VI. 529 The suggestion that this was a voluntary pay- 
ment, is disaffirmed by the averment of compulsion. 

b. Law. To annul or reverse (some former de- 
cision, etc.) ; to repudiate (a settlement or agree- 
ment) : the contrary of Affirm i, 2, Confirm. 

1531 Dial. Laws Eng. 1. xxvi. (1638) 46 Therefore . . the 
said Statute neither affirmeth nor disaffirmeth the title. 
1634 Earl Strafforo Lett. $ Disp. (1739) I. 298 Leaving 
the other . . in the State they now are, either affirmed or 
disaffirmed. 1883 JV. Y. Tribune XL111. 5 The Supreme 
Court of the United States has disaffirmed the view of the 
Post Office Department and affirmed that of the Company. 
1890 Sir A. Kekewich in Law Times' Rep. LXII1. 682/1 
She could disaffirm the settlement on attaining twenty-one. 

Disaffirmance (disafa-jmans). [f. Disaffirm 
v., after affirm, affirmance] The action of disaffirm- 
ing; negation; annulment, repudiation. 

1610 Bacon in Howelt St. Trials (1816) II. 399/1 If it had 
been a disaffirmance by law they must have gone down in 
solido. 1643 Prynne Open. Gt. Seal 24 Done in affirmance, 
onely, not disaffirmance of it, as Lawyers speake. 1677 
Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 1. iv. 102 As much a Demonstra- 
tion in disaffirmance of any thing that is affirmed as can 
possibly be. 1818 Colesrooke Oblig. «$• Contracts I. 36 
A suit.. in disaffirmance of it [an illegal contract], .is conso- 
nant to the policy of the law. 1868 Benj am in On Sales (1884) 
404 The vendor has done some act to disaffirm the transaction 
. . Before the disaffirmance the vendee has transferred the. . 
interest. 

Disaffixmation (dissefaim^'Jan). [f. Disaf- 
firm v. y after affirm, -ation.] The action of dis- 
affirming ; dental, negation ; repudiation. 

184a in Branoe Diet. Science, etc. 1875 Maine Hist, 
fust. vii. 205 The disaffirmation of the legality of Tanistry. 
1893 Weekly Notes 49/2 Notwithstanding her disaffirmation 
of ner settlement when she attained twenty-one. 

Dis affirmative, a. [f. as prec, niter affirm- 
ative.] Characterized by disaffirming ; tending to 
disaffirm ; negative. 

a 183a in Bentham (F. Hall). 



DISAGGREGATION. 

DisaffOTd, v. Obs. rare- 1 . [Dl3- 6.] trans. 
To refuse to afford ; to prevent from obtaining. 

1597 Daniel Civ. Wars VMi. Iviii, Let not my being a Lan. 
castnan bred, Without mine own Election, disaflord Me 
Right, or make my Cause disfigured. 

Disafforest (disafjrrest), v. [ad. med.( Anglo-) 
L. disafforestare (in Charter of Forests 13th c), f. 
Dis- 4 + afforestdre to Afforest. Cf. the synonym- 
ous De-afforest, Deforest, Disforest.] 

1. trans. To free from the operation of the forest 
laws ; to reduce from the legal state of forest to that 
of ordinary land. 

[i»5 Char la Fores taf an. 9 Hen. Ill, c. 3 (Spelman s.v. 
Afforestare) Omnes bosci qui fuerunt afforestati perRichar- 
dum avunculum nostrum, .statim Disafforestentur.] 1598 
Stow Stirv. xli. (1603) 424 The Forest of Midlesex, and the 
Warren of Stanes were disa forested. 1598 Manwood Lawes 
Forest xvi. § 9 (1615) 116/2 By the Charter, all new forests 
were generally to bee disafforested. 1677 N. Cox Gentlem. 
Recr. 1. (ed. 2) 24 Afforest, is to turn Land into Forest. 
Disafforest, is to turnLand from being Forest to other uses. 
1725 Lond. Gaz. No. 6350/3 The whole inclosed with a Pale, 
and disaforested. 1888 Black Adv. House-boat 71, 1 don't 
know when the district was disafforested; but in ^ Shake- 
speare's own time they hunted red-deer in theseWarwickshire 
woods. 

fig. <t 1631 Donne Poems t To Sir Herbert ^1650) 157 How 
happy is he» which hath due place assign'd To his beasts ; 
and disaforested his mind. 

absol. 1638 Sir R. Cotton Abstr. Rec. Tower 14 
[Edward I] disafforested in most Counties of England. 

2. To strip or clear of forests or trees, rare. 
1842 De Qoincey in Blackw. Mag: LIT. 126 From the 

wreck of her woods by means of incendiary armies, Greece 
is, for a season, disafforested. 

Hence Disaffo-rested ppl. a. \ Disaffo-restin£f 
vbl. sb. and ppl. a. ; also Disaffo'restment. 

1857 Toulmin Smith Parish 469 For the disafforesting of 
the royal forests and chases. 1875 Bucklano Log-bk. 240 
This was before the miserable cheese-paring policy of dis- 
afforesting, when the red-deer were still to be seen in the forest 
glades. 188a Standard 14 Mar. , A Commissioner under the 
Hainault Disafforesting Commission. 1889 Blackw. Mag. 
CXLVI. 661/1 The great disafforest men t proceeds apace. 

Disafforestation (disaf^rest^-Jan). [n. of 
action f. mcd.L. disafforestare to Disafforest.] 
a. The action of disafforesting; exemption from 
forest laws. b. Destruction of forests or woods. 

1598 Manwood Lawes Forest xvi. §9 (161 5) "6/2 All 
those, that were put out of the Forest by the disafforestation. 
1888 Athenaeum 10 Mar. 302/3 The gradual obsolescence of 
our forest law and the steady progress of disafforestation. 
1 888 Times 4 Oct. 9/5 The rapid progress of disafforestation 
will be understood, and it is certain that the natural growth 
cannot keep pace with it. 

f Dis afEri' gilt, v. Obs. rare. [Dis- 6.] trans. 
To free from fright or alarm ; to reassure. 

1676 Hoaans Iliad iv. 216 His own Commanders first to 
disaffright. 

T Disaffy*, v. Obs. rare. [In 16th c. desafie, a. 
OF. desafie-r to distrust, f. des-, L. dis- (Dis- 4) + 
ajier to trust : see Affy v.] trans. To put out of 
relations of affiance : Defy v. 1 i. 

1546 Si. Papers Hen. VIII, XI. 230 He fledde like a 
traytour . . and being for the same desaned by Julyan, doth 
maynteyn his acte and him silf to be honest, and to fight 
in that quarrell with the said Julyaa. 

+ Disa'ge. Obs. rare. [ad. It. disagio dis-ease, 
trouble, want, f. dis-, Dis- 4 + agio leisure, ease ; 
cf. Agio, Adagio.] Hardship, trouble. 

1665 J. WEaa Stone-Heng (172 j) 156 [They] were thick- 
skin'd Fellows, and could patiently undergo such and 
greater Disages. 

t Disa-ggravate, v. Obs. rare. [Dis- o.j 
trans. To release from a burden or charge: sec 
Aggravate v. 3. 

1598 Florio Disgrauio, a discbarge, a disagrauating. 

Disa'ggregate, v. [f. Dis- 6 + Aggreoate v. 
Cf. F. dtsagrtger, Sp. desagregar.] 

1. trans. To separate (an aggregated mass) into 
its' component particles. 

1828 in Webster. 1858 G. P. Scrope Geo/. Centr. France 
(ad. 2) 47 Its parts are then disaggregated. 1876 tr. SchUtzen- 
Merger's Ferment. 172 The cellular tissue is either partly 
or completely disaggregated. 

2. intr.{iorrefl.) To separate from an aggregate. 
1881 Morgan Contrib. Amer. Ethno/. 87 As soon as they 

had disaggregated. 

Disaggregation (dissegrfg^-Jan) . [n. of ac- 
tion f. prec. vb.: cf. mod.F. dtsagrigation (1878 in 
Did. Acad.).] 

1. The separation of the component particles of 
an aggregated mass or structure ; disintegration. 

1828 in Webster. 1858 Sat. Rev. 20 Nov. 501/1 A million 
of entire skeletons .. bound together by the fine powder re- 
sulting from the disaggregation of their fellows and of other 
calcareous organisms. 1865 Esquiros Cornwa// 4r Deposits 
formed by the disaggregation of the primitive rocks. 1879 
G. Prescott Sp. Telephone 436 Neither disaggregation nor 
sparks. 1881 Nature XXIV. 67 An electric disaggregation 
of the electrode. 

2. trans/, in various non-physical senses. 

1831 Bentham Wks. (1838-43) XI. 73 Power of aggrega- 
tion ; power of disaggregation. 1881 Morgan Contrtb. 
Amer. Ethno/. 87 A further consequence of this disaggre- 
gation was., the necessity for an official building. 1890 
Times 11 Jan. 5 'i Centralization would disappear, .to make 
way for a disaggregation as troublesome for the Monarchy 
[ of Portugal as for the French Republic. 



DISAGREE. 

Disagree dlsSgrr), v. [ad. Y.dtsagritr (12th 
C in Iiatz.-DarnO ( f. des- (Dis- 4) agrfrr to 
Agree. Sec also Disgrek.] 

1. mtr. To differ, to be unlike ; not to Agree, 
correspond, ncoord, or harmonize. Const, with, 
t to % ifrom. 

1494 Faovan Chron. iv. bevi. 45 That sayinge disagreeth 
to the wrytyngc of Eutropius. 1579 Lvly Euphnes{Arb.) 
191 [He] sorrowcth to sec thy behaviour so far to disagree 
from thy birth. 1637 Gillespie Eng. Pof. Cerent, iv. ill 8 
Those things we call morally good, which agree to right 
reason : those morally evilf, which disagree from right 
reason. 1655 Stanley Hist. Philos. 111. (1701) 86/1 Which 
[account] disagrees not with the other. 1685 Stillingel. 
Orig. Brit. i. 4 A Tradition . . disagreeing to the Scripture. 
1725 Watts Logic 11. iv. $ 3 We have neither a very clear 
Conception in our selves of the two Ideas contained io the 
Words, nor how they agree or disagree. 1874 A. B. David- 
son Hebr. Gram. § 48 The other numerals are nouns, and 
disagree in gender with the words which they enumerate. 
1884 tr. Lotxe's Logic iv. 335 Particular circumstances which 
agree or disagree with given facts. 

2. To differ in opinion ; to dissent 

1559 i? Strype Ann. Ref. I. App. xi. 35 If any. .disagreed 
from his forefathers, he is.. to be judged suspected. i66» 
Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. i. \. § 30 Those who disagree 
from that former Computation, place it yet lower. 173a 
Pope Ep. Baihnrst 1 Who shall decide when Doctors 
disagree I 1874 Morlev Compromise (1886) 181 The sincere 
beliefs and conscientiously performed rites of those . . from 
whose religion he disagrees. 1883 Frqude Short.Stnd. IV. 
it. ii. 187 lie could not place himself in the position of persons 
who disagreed with him. 1891 Spectator 13 Tune 833/1 Men 
who hoped against hope that the jury would disagree. 

3. To refuse to accord or agree (to any proposal, 
etc.); to dissent. Const, to, xvith\ if ram. Indi- 
rect passive, to be disagreed to. 

1495 Act 11 Hen. VI f, c 36 Preamb., If the. .Duke, .dis- 
agree to the seid acte. 1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 52 a, If 
the parcener . . hathe yssue and dyeth, the issue maye dis. 
agree to the particion. 1589 Warns a Alb. Eng. vi. xxx. 
(1612) 155 Mine is toloue, but hers to disagree. 1818 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 3) IV. 495 In such cases the grantee may, by 
deed only, disagree, and disclaim the estate. 1835 T. Jef- 
ferson Autobiog. Wks. 1859 I. 31 The Delaware counties 
had bound up their delegates to disagree to this article. 1869 
Gladstone Sp. in Parlt. {Daily News 16 July), I shall move 
to disagreeto that clause . . I beg now to move that the House 
disagree with the Lords' amendment, .of the preamble of the 
Irish Church Bill. Ibid., The Lords' amendment was then 
disagreed to. 1869 Daily Nexus 37 July, The Lower House 
has disagreed from the amendment. 

4u To be at variance, to dispute or quarrel. 

1548 Hall Chron. Hen. IV, 39 b, Takyng a corporall othe 
. . never after to disagre or renewe any displeasure. 1667 
Milton/ 5 . L. il 497 Devil with Devil damn d Firm concord 
holds, men onely disagree Of Creatures rational. 1758 S. 
Hayward Serm. xvii. 531 Children of tbe same family ought 
not to disagree. 1835 Lytton Rienzi n. \, Come, we must 
not again disagree. 

6. Of food, climate, etc. : To conflict in physical 
operation or effect; to be unsuitable. Const. 
with. 

«63 etc, [see Disagreeing ppl. a. 4. 1 1768 tr. Comards 
Disc. 15 To try, whether those, which pleased my palate, 
agreed or disagreed with my stomach. Ibid. 45 Fruit, fish, and 
other things of that kind disagree with me. 1813 Martin in 
Med.^Chirurg. Trans. IV. 47 Increasing one drop everyday 
until it mightbegin to disagree with the stomach. i8so Shel- 
ley CEdip win. ii. 38 So plain a dish Could scarcely disagree. 
1837 Scott Nafolcon xlvi, Ascribed to his health's disagree- 
ing with the air of that capital. 1865 Mrs. Carlvlb Lett. 
III. 288 It couldn't have been sound, that champagne .. or 
it wouldn't have so disagreed with me. Mod. The confine- 
ment and close application to work disagrees with him. 

t Disagree*, sb. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. prec. vb.] 
Disagreement. 

1589GREENE TultiesLove (i6oo)D ivb, It maybeethat the 
destinies have appointed their disagree. 

Disagreeability (disagrfabN!ti\ [f. Dis- 
agreeable + -ity : cf. agreeabi/ity.] The quality 
or condition of being disagreeable ; unpleasantness. 

1788 Mao. D'ARaLAY Diary IV. iv. 188 These only formed 
its disagreeability. 1790 Ibtd. V. iv. 163 Difficulties and dis- 
agreeabi lilies in carrying on a week's intercourse. i8<a 
tract's Mag. XLVI. 348 He will be exposed to many 4 dis- 
agreeabijities from the police. 1889 Mrs. Randolph New 
LveU.ix. 6a Ill-health meant ill-temper, discomfort, dis- 
agreeability of all sorts. 

Disagreeable fdisagrr&b'l), a. (sb.) Also 5 
dys-. X a - dtsagriable (1 3th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), 
f. dh- (Dis- 4) 4- agrfablt Agreeable.] 

f l. Not in agreement; characterized by difference 
or incongruity; disagreeing, discordant, at variance. 
Const. to y with. Obs. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 47x7 It (love] is Carybdis perillous Dis- 
agreeable and gracious, It is discordaunce that can accord, 
And accordaunce to discord. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vn. 
cexxxiv. 270 But . . I se the mater dysagreable to other 
wryters, and also thvnke that moche therofis fayned. 1538 
Cover dale Ded. to N. T. t It was disagreeable to my former 
translation in English. 1563 Golding Csesar Pref. (1565) 1 
Cajsar in hys descryption of Gallia, .may seeme dysagreable 
wyth other authors. i6$x HoaaES Leviath. 1. xv. 79 Wbat 
is conformable or disagreeable to Reason, in the actions 
of common life. 172$ Bailey Erasm. Colloq. 407 Compare 
their Lives and nothing can be more disagreeable. 1759 
Johnson Rasselas xxviii. (1787) 78 The obstinate contests of 
disagreeable virtues. 1766 F. Klacxrcrne Confessional a6a 
In determining what is the proper sense and extent of the 
Articles, and what shall be judged agreeable or disagreeable 
to them. 

2. Not in accordance with one's tnste or liking ; j 
Vol. III. 
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exciting displeasure or disgust; unplcasing, un- 
pleasant, offensive. 

1698 Fryer Acc. E. India * P. 254 Vet he found it dis* 
agreeable, because the Nights now were as intenselyCold, 
as the Days were Hot. 1705 Bosman Guinea 230 This is 
such a horrible ugly Creature, that I don't believe any 
thing besides so very disagreeable is to be found. 1754 
E. Darwin Let. to Dr. Okes in Dallas Life (1879X Vester- 
day's post brought me the disagreeable oews of my father's 
departure out of this sinful world. 1794 S. Wiluam9 Ver- 
mont 90 This animal is without any ill sceot, or disagreeable 
effluvia. 1838 James Robber iv, Your society is any thing 
but disagreeable to me. 1841-44 Emerson Ess., Prudence 
Wks. (tfohn) I. 100 In regard to disagreeable . . things, 
prudence does not consist in evasion, .but in courage. 

3.^ Of persons: Of unpleasant temper or bumour; 
aclively nnamiable ; offensive. 

, 1 1 ranges from an active sense, of which the person in question 
is the subject, as in quot. 1474, to a subjective one of which 
the person in question is the object, both being often 
present. 

I1474 Caxton Chesse (1481) D viij b, Not plesyd but dis- 
Dgreable whan they haue receyued the yefte.] 1710-xx 
Swift Lett. (1767) III. 109, 1 dined to-day with my mistress 
Ilutler, who grows very disagreeable. 1835 J. Weal Bro. 
Jonathan II. 333 A very disagreeable man was here. 1875 
W. S. Hayward Lox>c Agst. World n My cousin is 
dreadfully disagreeable. 

b. Uncomfortable, in an unpleasant position. 

1844 P. Parley's Ann. V. 180 The King felt quite dis- 
agreeable. The Russians might drop in upon him very 
unceremoniously. 

B. as sb. (Cf. Agreeable 6.) fa. A disagree- 
able person. Obs. 

i8ao Mrs. Souths y Church Yards IL 349 Whatever some 
superior-minded disagreeables may say to the contrary. 

b. A disagreeable thing or experience; esp. 
in //. 

1781 CowpEa Let. 4 Feb., Some disagreeables and awk. 
wardnesses would probably have attended your interview. 
1797 Holcroft tr. Stolberg's Trav. (ed. a) II. xlii. 64 The 
Greek artists are . . careful to keep the disagreeable out of 
sight. 1804 W. Irving Life $ Lett. (1864) I. iv. 78, I am 
seasoned . . to the disagreeables from my Canada journey of 
last summer. 1840 C Bronte Shirley ix. 127 When the 
disagreeables of life— its work and privations were in ques- 
tion. 

Disagreeableness (disagrrab'lnes). ff. prec. 
+ -ness.] The quality of being disagreeable. 

tl. Want of agreement; discordancy, incon- 
gruity. Obs. 

1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. lxix. 18 This disagreeablenesse 
of the wicked is easly washt away. 1686 Horneck Crucif. 
Jesus xxiv. 8a8 Remove and conquer that disagreeableness, 
that is betwixt my nature, and thy harmony. 171a Addison 
Sped. No. 413 f 1 We know neither the Nature of an Idea, 
nor the Substance of a human Soul, which might help us 
to discover the Conformity or Disagreeableness of the one 
to the other. 1716 ArrERaURY Serm. (1734) I. 215 Its dis- 
agreeableness to the eternal rules of right reason. 

2. Unpleasantness; also, an unpleasant feature. 

1648 W. Mountagur Devout Essays 1. xvii. § 1 Many 
wbo have figured Solitude.. have sought to sweeten all they 
could the disagreeableness. 1709 Steele Taller No. 84 p 5, 
1 fuund the Disagreeahleness of giving Advice without being 
asked it. 1748 Richaroson Clarissa (1811) I. xvi. 109 Look 
upon that man— see but the disagreeableness of his person. 
1833 Eraser's Mag. VII. 4 With all its manifold disagree- 
able n esses (to coin a word), it must be grappled with boldly. 
1861 Swinhoe N. China Camp, a There was just that amount 
of disagreeableness that usually occurs among Englishmen 
who are strangers to one another. 

Disagree'ablism. nonce-wd. [see -ism.] 

1887 Besant Fifty Years Ago in Graphic Jubilee No. 
ao June 3/3 Together with discontent, chartism, republican- 
ism, atheism— in fact ail the disagreeablisms. 

Disagreeably (disagrrablt), adv. [f. Dis- 
agreeable + «ly 2 J In a disagreeable manner or 
degree; unpleasantly; offensively. 

'73^ Bailev (folio), Disagreeably % unpleasantly. 1766 
Grav in Corr. w. N. Nicholls (1843) 61, 1 passed, all June 
in Kent not disagreeably. 1838 Dickens Nich. Nich. xx\x, 
You may find yourself very disagreeably deceived. 1847 
Emerson Rcfr. Men, Swedenborg Wks. (Bohn) I. 333 
Swedenborg is disagreeably wise.. and repels. 

t Disagree ance. Obs. [f. Disagree v., after 
Aoreeance : cf. also OF. desagreance (Godef.).] 
= Disagreement. 

1548 Udall, etc Erasm. Par. Acts viii. 36 There is no 
disagreaunce where is faith. 1589 Late Vor. Sp. ff Port. 
(1881) 98 Our disagreeance with them, will Impeach the 
trade of our Merchants. 1597 Sc. Acts Jas. VI (1814) 158 
(Jam.) They sail . . report the groundis and caussis of their 
disagneance to his maiestie. 

Disagree d, ///. a. [f. Disagree v . + -ed 1.] 
The reverse of Agreed; not in agreement; at 
variance. 

1598 F lorio, Scordato, forgotten, put out of tune, vnstrung. 
disagreed. 1658 Baxter Saving Faith Ded. Aij, Well 
wortn his labor to prove us disagreed. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) IV. 4a The partisans of utility are disagreed among 
themselves. 

Disagreeing (dlsagrrirj\ vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 
+ -fve ».] The action of the verb to Disagree; 
disagreement. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Luke 04 a, There ought to 
bee no discorde ne disagreyng emong theim in their preach- 
yng. 1567 R. Mi lc aster Fortescu/s De Laud. Leg. (157a) 
103 b, To tie troubled with so many disagreeings. 1647 Jer. 
Tavlor Lib. Prvph. xviL 319 Such complying with the dis- 
agreeings of a sort of men, is the total overthrow of all 
Discipline. M<xi. Their disagreeing was happily prevented. 



DIS ALLEGIANCE. 

Disagreeing, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -ixo 2.] 
That disagrees. 

1 1. Out of harmony or agreement ; discordant, 
incongruous; diverse. Obs. 

iS5i T. Wilson Logike (1580) 39 The places .. declare .. 
what be inddente, what be disagreeyng from the matter. 
i&t T. Hoav tr. Castiglion/s Courtyer (1577) E vij b, 
Oratourt . . vrdike and disagreeing . . to their predeceaiours 
& folowers. 1593 Q. Euz. tr. Boethius ( E. E. T. S.) 1 05 Me 
tbinkes it a crosse mater and in it self disagreing, that God 
all knowe»,and yet ther should be a free will 1656 W. D. tr. 
Ctnnenius' Gate Lat. Unl. f 559 Many Islands replenished 
with disagreeing nations and tongues. 1690 Locke Govt, u 
11. f 7 A Figure .. very disagreeing with what ..Children 
imagine of their Parents. 

2. Differing in opinion ; dissentient. 

»55» Huloet, Disagreeynge, dissent ane us. 1625 K. 
Long u. Barclay's Argenis 1. xx. 61 The nobles about 
them, in agreeing silence covered their disagreeing thoughts. 
\}77 Halr Prim. Orig. Man. 11. xii. 344 Finding the 
Philosophers and Wise Men so uncertain and disagreeing. 
J856 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. a 7 i A h*lf-perplexed, half- 
amused, and wholly disagreeing expression. 

3. At variance, quarrelling. 

i6ai Burton Anat. Mel. 111. 1. 11. u. (1651) 421 Hard- 
hearted parents, disobedient children, disagreeing brothers. 
173* Berkeley Alciphr. v. f 19 The most contentious, 
quarrelsome, disagreeing crew, that ever appeared. 

4. Of incompatible or prejudicial operation ; un- 
suitable. 

1563 VIyll Art Garden. (1593) 90 The Greek writers think 
the Basil so disagreing and contrary to women, that if [etc.]. 
1683 Trvon Way to Health 483 The eating of thi* . . Food 
becomes offensive to them, and disagreeing. 1794 Wolcott 
(P. Pindar) Roivl. for Oliver Wks. II. 41 This was a 
pu nling. disagreeing question, Grating like arsenic on his 
host's digestion. 

Hence f Di«a#ree-inffly adv. Obs. 

1591 Peroyaix Sp. Did., Desacordamente, disagree- 
mgly. 

Disagreement (disagrrment). [f. Disagree 
v. + -ment, after agreement. Cf. F. dhagriment 
{desagreement, Oudinot, J 642) anything disagree- 
able, or not to one's liking.] 

1. Want of agreement or harmony ; difference ; 
discordancy, diversity, discrepancy. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 284 As well tbeir words as 
their d cedes bee at disagreement. 1699 Bentley Phal 154 
There's a seeming disagreement between Diodorus and 
Herodotus. 1737 Whiston Josefhus, Antio. Diss, ii, The 
apparent disagreement of any command to the moral attri- 
butes of God. a 1847 Mas. Sherwood Lady of Manor I. 
vii. 267 Sin is a disagreement or nonconformity of the will 
of any creature with the will of God. 1864 Bowen Logic 
v. 105 The Judgment, quadmfeds are not rational, de- 
termines the relation of disagreement between the two 
Terms. 

2. Refusal to agree or assent. 

1495 Act 11 Hen. VII, c 36 § 1 Any disagreement or 
disassent by the seid Duches . . notwithstanding. 164a 
Perkins Prof. Bk. i. 5 43. ig The disagreement of the hus- 
band ought to be shewed. 

3. Difference of opinion ; dissent. 

1576 Fleming Panopi. Epist. 83, I againe with you was 
not at disagreement. 1613 Jackson Creed I. 445 note, His 
disagreement from some of his owne profession. 1658 T. 
Wall Charac. Enemies Ch. 7 Disagreement in matters of 
faith causeth enmity. 1868 E. Edwards Raleigh \. xvii. 
348 Men of very different natures, apart from their utter 
disagreement in religion. 

4. Quarrel, dissension, variance, strife. 

1589 Fleming Virg. Georg. 11. 34 Disagreement vexing 
brethren faithles andvntrustie. i6a6 Meadk in Ellis Orig. 
Lett. Ser. 1. III. 323 There hath been some Disagreement 
at Court between their Majesties, by reason of the French 
Ambassador. 1770 Junius Lett, xxxviii. 190 I x it .. for 
your interest., to live in a perpetual disagreement with 
your people? 1858 Froudk Hist. Eng. III. xii. 10 The 
occasion of their disagreement being removed, he desired 
to return to the old terms of amity. 

5. Unsuitableness (of food, climate, etc) to lhe 
constitution. 

170a C. Math p. a Magn. Ckr. 1. iL (1853) I. 48 The prob- 
able disagreemeot of so torrid a climate unto English 
bodies. 

6. An nn pleasantness, a disagreeable condition. 
[K. disagreement^ rare. 

1778 Gates in Sparks Corr. Amer. Rev. (1853) H- 53 2 
You would have avoided many disagreements, had it pleased 
you to have accepted that offer. 

Disagreer (disagrrw). rare. [f. Disagree v. 
+ -er ».] One who disagrees ; a dissenter. 

a 1660 Hammono Wks. II. 1. 605 (R.) To awe disagreer* 
in all matters of faith. 

Disagyse, obs. Sc. f. Disguise. 

t Disai lment. Obs. rare, [see Dis- 5.] 
Ailment, indisposition* 

1657 R?Eva Gods Plea 256 Without the least disaylment 
or distemper. 

Disala*rm, v. rare. [Dis- 6 or 7 a + Alarm.] 
trans. To free or relieve from alarm. 

1617 Sia F. Burdett in Pari. Deb. 1693 Who had taken 
..care that not a syllable should be Inserted that could teod 
to disalarm the country. 

Disaliker see Dis- 10. 

t Disallemance. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 9 + 
Allegiance. j Contravention of allegiance. 
t 164s Laud 1^1.(1857) VI. ai6 Consider a little with what 
insolency, and perhaps disallegiance, this Lord and his 
roundhead crew would use their Kings. 

51* 



EISAIiLIEGE. 

+ Disallie'ge, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 6 + 
*alliege f deduced from Allegiance, under the in- 
fluence of Liege : cf. prec] trans. To withdraw 
or alienate from allegiance. 

1648 Milton Observ. Art. Peace Wks. (1847) 263/2 By a 
pernicious and hostile peace, to disalhege a whole feudary 
kingdom from the antient dominion of England. 

Disallow (disalan'), v. Forms: 4-5 des- 
alowe, 4-6 dis-, 6 dysalowe, dissalow, 6- dis- 
allow, [a. OF. desaloue-r, disaloiver to blame, 
etc. (in Godef.), £ des- t Dis- 4 + alouer Allow. 
In med.(Anglo)L. disallocare: see Du Cange.] 
To refuse to Allow (in various senses). 

+ 1. trans. To refuse to laud, praise, or com- 
mend ; to discommend, to blame. See Allow I. I. 

1393 Goweh Conf. I. 83 This vice of Inobedience. .hedes- 
alloweb. ^1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode iv. xxix. (1869) 191 
Nouht ^at I wolc blame it ne despeise it ne disalowe it. 
1510 Barclay Mirr. Gd. Manners (1570) Gj, Both is like 
errour which wise men disalowe. 1573 G. Harvey Letter- 
bk. (Camden) 7, I praefer Tulli before Caesar in writing 
Latin ; do I therefore disable or disalow Caesar? 1611 T. 
Taylor Comm. Titus iii. x According to their care herein 
haue they been commended or disallowed in the Scriptures. 
1656 Cowley Prologue to Guardian, Who says the Times 
do Learning disallow ? p Tis false ; 'twas never Honour'd 
so as Now. , m 

2. To refuse to approve or sanction ; to disap- 
prove of : see Allow I. 2. arch. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vii. 616 Whichc conclucion was after 
disalowyd. 1540 Act 32 Hen. VII V, c. 46 The auditors 
general .. shal haue auctorityto examin thaccomptes. .and 
to allowe and disalow all that shal he reasonable. 1551 
Bury Wills (1850) 141 Furthermore I denull, disalow, and 
sett att nothing all former wills and testaments which I 
have made. 1673 Ray Jottm. Loiv C. Glaris 436 Though 
they, do take liberty to. .use. .sports and exercises upon the 
Lords day, yet most of their ministers disallow it. a 174s 
Swift 0-)i It was known that the most eminent of those who 
professed his own principles, puhlickly disallowed his pro- 
ceedings. 189a Pall Mall G. 7 Sept. 6/2 The auditor also 
disallowed the refreshments the committee had, which . . 
amounted to qj. 6±d. each. 

f b. inlr. with of. To refuse approval of. Obs. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 44, I . . might in no wise 
disallow of his doings : for he was very circumspect . . in 
his master's businesse. 1649 Milton Etkon. xiv.^1851) 448 
He returnes againe to disallow of that Reformation which 
the Covnant vowes. 1681 Chetham Angler's Vade-m. 
xxviii. § 3 (1689) 164 Others disallow thereof. 

f 3. To refuse to accept with approval ; to reject, 
disown. Obs. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xiv. 130 For bei [the rich] han her 
hyre here . an beuene as it were . . And whan he deyeth, 
ben disalowed. 1413 Pilgr. Soivle (Caxton) i.xiii. (1859) 9 
Sithen that he come to yeres of discrecyon, this laboure he 
hath in dede disalowid. 1526 34 Tinoale i Pet. ii. 4 A 
livynge stone disalowed of men, but chosen of god and 
precious. 1660 Stanlev Hist. Philos. ix. (1701) 435/1 [tr. 
Archytas] The fates of young and old together croud, No 
head is disallow'd By merciless Proserpina, 
t b. inlr. witb of. Obs. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 422 Wee ought not .. to 
disalowe of what soever is appointed us by Gods good 
providence. 1505 Shaks. John 1. i. 16 What followes if we 
disallow of this? 

4. To refuse to accept as reasonable, true, or valid ; 
to refuse to admit (intellectually). See Allow II. 4. 

<ri399 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 11 Every child is holden for 
to bowe Unto the modir . . Or elles he mot reson desalowe. 
1583 Exec, for Treason ^1675)37 Who with common reason 
can disallow that her Majesty used her principal Authority ? 
1602 Ray Dissol. Worllxw. y. § 3. 135 This whole Hypothesis 
[of Des Cartes] 1 do utterly disallow and reject. 1778 Miss 
Burnev Evelina Ded. (1784) 10 His influence is universally 
disallowed. 1841 Myers Cath. Th. 111. § 40. 145 By dis. 
allowing any human element .. wc are deprived at once of 
much feeling of sympathy with the writers of the Bible. 

5. To refuse to acknowledge or grant (some claim, 
right, or privilege), or to accede to (some request 
or suggestion) ; to reject. 

* iSSS Latimer Semi. § Rem. (1845) 11, I must not suffer 
the devil to have the victory over me . . I must disallow 
his instinctions and suggestions. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India 
<V P. 275 Use Christian Liberty in respect of Matrimony, 
it being disallowed none hut the Vortobeeds. X786 T. 
Jefferson Writ. (1859) II. 1 To discuss the propriety of 
his charges, and to allow or disallow them as you pleased. 
1841 Tames Brigand xxii, Your claim upon her hand is 
already disallowed. 

'6. To refuse to allow or permit ; to forbid tbc 
use of, to prohibit. 

1563 Homilies 11. Asst. Excess Apparel (1859) 308 The 
abuses thereof, which he forbiddeth and disalloweth. 1568 
Form Submission Papists in Strype Ann. Ref. I. li. 549 
Nor willingly suffer any such . . to offend, whom I may 
reasonably let, or disallow, a 1600 Hookhr (J.) ; God doth 
in converts, being married, allow continuaace with infidels, 
and yet disallow that the faithful, when they are free, 
should enter into bonds of wedlock with such. x6ax Burton 
Anal. Mel. 1. ii. 11. iv, He utterly disallowes all bote Bathes 
in melancholy, a 1654 Selden Table*T. (Arb.) 30 If he 
disallows a book it must not be brought into the Kingdom. 
17x3 Bentley Freethinking xi. (R.\ They disallow'd self 
defence, second marriages, and usury. 1831 Coleridge 
Table-t. 27 Oct., Advocates, men whose duty it ought to 
be to know what the law allows and disallows. 1854 
Lowell Comb. Thirty Y. Ago Prose Wks. 1890 I. 96 The 
great collar disallowing any independent rotation of the 
head . . he used to turn nis whole person. 

b. Const, with infin., or \from and vbl. sb. 

1746 W. Horslev FooI{\t$) II. 54 If a poor Barber shall 
be disallowed from taking Money. x868 Browning Ring 
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ff Bk. vi. 38, 1 being disallowed to interfere, Meddle, or make 
in a matter none of mine. 1887 Pall Mall G. 23 June 12/1 
A law of the trade which disallowed an employer to take 
more than one apprentice at a time. 

Hence Disallo wed///. a., Disallo*wing vbl.sb. 
and ppl. a. 

1377 Langl. P. PL B. xi v. 139 Nou^t to fonge bifore .for 
dredeof disalowynge. c \$ssHh*?$vie.i.o Divorce Hen. VIII 
(Camden) 195 Th„ public judgment of certain universities 
for the disproving and disallowing of his first mamage. 
1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerent, n. ix. 53 To practise the 
Ceremonies, with a doubting and dissalowing conscience. 
1818 I as. Mill Brit. India III. ii. 79 The objection . . was 
founded upon a disallowed assumption. 1884 Pall Mall G. 
12 Feh. 11/2 If the House went on voting disallowing 
motions for ever, Mr. Bradlaugh would still be one ahead. 

t Disallo-wable, *. Obs. [f. Disallow + 
-able.] Not to be allowed or permitted ; not to 
be approved or sanctioned. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vrf. 417 With these and many other 
disalowable conditions he was excercysed, which tourned 
hym to great dishonoure. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 
280 What judge you of the words which I uttered : were 
they approvable, or were they disalowable? 1678 R. 
L'Estrange Seneca's Mor. (1702) 474 Our Passions are 
nothing else but certain Disallowable Motions of the Mind. 
1 716 Bf. Smalbidge 1st Charge 21 Which though not 
wholly unlawful, nor in tbe laity disallowable, yet in the 
clergy are of evil fame. 

Hence f Disallo-wableness, the quality of being 
disallowable. 

1727 in Bailey, vol. II. 

Disallowance (disalcnrans). [f. Disallow 
4- -ance.] The action of disallowing ; refusal to 

sanction, admit, or permit ; disapproval, rejection, 

prohibition. 

1565 in Parker*s Corr. (1853) 267 We have consulted how 
to proceed, whereby we may have your allowance or dis- 
allowance. i5fi$^7 T. Rogers 39 A rt. (1607) 206 note. The 
approbation or disallowance of a general assembly. . should 
be a matter and cause spiritual 1631 Gouge God's Arroius 
iii. § 14. 211 Centurions .. are commended ..without any 
reproofe or dis-allowance of their warlike profession. 1733 
Neal Hist. Purit. II. 559 They declare their disallowance 
of all seditious lihels. 1846 Grote Greece 1. xxi. 1 1. 180 This 
disallowance of the historical personality of Homer. 1883 
A. H. oe Colyar in Rep. Co. Crt. Cases Pref. 11 note, The 
Rules of the Supreme Court . . come into operation on the 
24th October next, subject to disallowance by Parliament. 

fb. Mus. Something disallowed or forbidden 
by rule ; an irregularity. Obs. 

1597 Morlev Introd. Mut. 16 The .. allowances and 
disallowances in the composition of foure parts. 1674 
Plavforo Skill Mus. lit. 37 The last disallowance . . is 
when the upper part stands, and the lower part falls from 
a lesser third to a fifth. 1789 Burney Hist. Mus. III. via. 
527 An excellent composition might now be produced 
merely from ancient disallowances. 1854 J. W. Moore 
Compl. Cycl. Music, Disallowance, A term applied to any 
anomalous formation, or succession of chords. Two succeed- 
ing eighths, or two consecutive perfect fifths, in the same 
direction, constitute a disallowance. 

Disallower. [f. Disallow + -ek 1 .] One 
who disallows, or refnses to sanction. 

1672 H. More Brief Reply 74 Himself was an Opposer 
and disallower of that fond and Idolatrous Superstition. 

Disallowment (disalou'raent). rare. [f. as 
prec. + -me nt.] The action or fact of disallowing. 

1884 J. H. McCarthy Eng. under Gladstone xiv. 290 The 
disallowment roused a strong display of public feeling in 
all the Australian colonies. 

Disally (disabr), v. rare. [f. Dis- 6 + Ally v.] 
trans. To free from alliance or union. 

1671 Miltoh Samson 1022 Nor both so loosely disallied 
Their nuptials. 1864. Swinburne Atalanta 301 Disallied 
From breath or blood corruptible. 

t Disaster, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [£ Dis- 5 + Alter 
z>.] trans. To alter or change for the worse. 

1579 Fentoh Guicciard. vn. (1599) 281 No other thing 
had disaltered the people, but the pride of the gentlemen. 

f Disaltcrn, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dis -5 + L. 
aliemare to change from one thing to another.] 
trans. To alter or change for the worse : c£prec. 

1635 Qu a r les Embl. in.iv, O wilt thou disaltern The rest 
thou gav'st? 

Disamay, obs. var. of Dismay. 

Disamis (di-samis\ Logic. The mnemonic 
term (introduced by Petrus Hispanus, c 1250) de- 
signating the second mood of the third figure of 
syllogisms, in which the major premiss is a parti- 
cular affirmative (0, the minor a universal affir- 
mative (a), and the conclusion a particular affirma- 
tive (/). 

The initial letter d shows that the mood can be reduced 
to Darii, hy^ simple conversion of the major, transposition 
of the premisses, and simple conversion of the conclusion, 
as indicated by the letters s t vi % s, following the three 
vowels. 

1551 T. Wilsoh Logike (1580) 30 The third figure . . This 
argument is reduced to Darii . . Di. Mercie onely forgiveth 
synnes. sa. All mercie is purchased by faithe ; mis. Ther- 
fore by faith onely forgivenes is obteined. 1624 De Lawne 
tr. Du Moulin* s Logick 144. 1891 Weltoh Logic I. iv. iii. 
§ 136 Disamis. .As example we may give : 1 Some pronouns 
in English are inflected ; all such pronouns are words of 
English origin; therefore, some words of English origin 
are inflected'. Ibid., As an / proposition can he. simply 
converted^ it is a matter of very small moment whether an 
argument is expressed in Disamis or in Datisu 

TJisanagrammatize : see Dis- 6. 



t Disana-logal, a. Obs. [Dis- 10.] -next. 

1676-7 Hale Contempt. II. Works of God (R.\ That 
knowledge, which we have in ourselves, which is utterly 
unsuitable and disanalogal to that knowledge, which is in God. 

Disanalogons (disanse-logas), a. [Dis- 10.] 
Having no analogy. 

1816 Keatinge Trav. (18x7), II. 174 The words . . have 
their ordinary denominations in an idiom totally disanal- 
ogous to what they have with us. 

t Disana'logy. Obs. rare. [Dis- 9.] Want of 
analogy ; a condition the reverse of analogous. 

1610 W. Folkikgham Art of Sttrvey Pref. Verse 15 For 
Dis-analogies strange, strained, rude, Nor Deuiations 
curious-ill-scande. 1641 Capt. A. Mehvih in Rushw. Hist. 
Coll. 111. (1692) I. 218 Where first I observe the disanalogy. 

Disanchor (disse-nkar), v. Also 5-7 dis-, 
dysa(u)ncre, 6-7 disan(c)kar, -er. [a. OF. 
desancre~r % f. des->, Dis- 4 + ancrer to Anchor, f. 
ancrt Anchor sb. l ] 

1. trans. To loosen (a ship) from its anchorage ; 
to weigh the anchor of. 

c 1477 Caxton 7«*o* 56 Thene the good patrone . . dis- 
ancred the noble shippe and went again to the see. 1481 
— Godfrey 189 They shold disancre theyr shippes and flee. 
1600 Holland Livy xxxi. vii. ^76 After he is disankered 
once . . & under saile from Corinth. 1609 Heywooo Brit. 
Troy\. xxxix. 1x6 Sixe Gallies they Disanker from the 
Isle. 

fig. rti8 7 i Carlvle in % W. Carlyl/s Lett. (1883) II. 
346 note, Miserable feature of London life, needing to be 
dis.anchored every year, to be made comparatively a 
nomadic, quasi-Cafmuck life. 

2. intr. To weigh anchor : said of a ship or its 
crew. 

a 1470 TiPTOFT Ceesar Hi. (1530) 3 He dysauncred & de- 
parted about thre of the clocke. c 1477 Caxton Jason 38 
She went to the ship that sholde disancre for to go to 
Athenes. 1595 Drake Voy. (Hakluyt Soc.) 9 The enemie 
labored to cause us to disankar. a 1656 Ussher Ann. (1658) 
644 [They] were commanded . . to disanchor, and to depart 
from those places. 18.. Southev (F. Hall). 

Hence Disa nchoring vbl. sb. 

1851 Carlyle Sterling w. vi (1872) 138 We need not 
dwell at too much length on the foreign journeys, dis- 
anchorings, and nomadic vicissitudes of household, which 
occupy his few remaining years. 

tDisange-lical, a. Obs. [Dis- 10.] Not 
angelical ; the reverse of angelical. 

a 1687 H. More in Norris Theory of Love (1688) 191 It 
were a thing Disangelical, if I may so speak, and undivine. 
1736 H. Coventrv Philemon to Hyd. 11. (T.), The opinion 
of that learned casuist., who accounts for the shame attend- 
ing these pleasures of the sixth sense, as he is pleased to 
call them, from their disangelical nature. 

Disangularize, v. : see Dis- 6. 

Disanimal, v. : see Dis- 7 b. 

t Disa'nimate, a. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- r o + 
Animate a.] Deprived of life ; inanimate. 

1 681 P. Rycaut Critick 228 They saw. . many disanimate 
Bodies. 

Disanimate (disse'nim^t), v. [f. Dts- 6 + 
Animate v., prob. after F. dtsanimer (1 5-t 6th c. in 
Godef. Stippl.)] 

1. trans. To deprive of life, render lifeless. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. viL 196 In carcasses 
warme and bodies newly disanimated. 1678 Cud worth 
Intell. Syst. 38 That Soul and Life that is now fled and gone, 
from a lifeless Carcase, is only a loss to that particular Body 
or Compages of Matter, which by means thereof is now dis. 
animated. 1833 [see Disanimated below]. 

2. To deprive of spirit, courage, or vigour ; to 
discourage, dispirit, dishearten. 

1583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. 11. (1882) 39 (They] also rather 
animate, than disanimate them to perseuere in their wicked- 
nes. 1591 Shaks. x Hen. VI, m. i. 183. 1638 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 183 Yet the sublime height did not 
disanimate us. 170a C. Math Ea Magn. Chr. vti. App. (1852) 
604 The garrisons were so disanimated at these disasters. 
1791-18x4 [see Disanimating below]. 

Hence Disa-nimated ppl. a.; Disa-nimating 
vbl. sb. and ///. a. 

1624 Capt. Smith Virginia in. xii. 94 After the expence 
of fifleene yeares more.. grow they disanimated. 1677 
Lo. Orrerv Art of War 199 May it not be a greater 
Disanimating of the Soldiery? 1791 E. Darwin Bot. 
Gard. 1. 87 To.. stay Despairs disanimating sigh. 1814 
Southev Roderick xviu. 83 From whence disanimating 
fear had driven The former primate. 1833 Lamb Elia Ser. 
n. Product. Mod. Art. [The Dryad] linked to her own con- 
natural tree, co-twisting with its limbs her own till both 
seemed either— these animated branches ; those disanimated 
members. 

Disamima tion. [n. of action f. Disanimate 
v.] The action of disanimating; a. Privation 
of life, b. Discouragement, disheartening. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. m. x. 128 Affections 
which depend on life, and depart upon disanimation. Ibid. 
in. xxv. 178 A Glow-worme will afford a faint light, almost 
a dayes space when many will conceive it dead ; but this is 
a mistake in the compute of death, and terme of disanima- 
tion. 1828 Wehsteb, Disanimation, the act of discourag- 
ing ; depression of spirits. 

Dis annex (disancks), v. Also 5 disanex. 
[a. OF. desannexe-r (1475 in Godef.) : see Dis- 1 
and Annex.] trans. To separate (tbat which is 
annexed) ; to disjoin, disunite. 

1495 Act j 1 Hen. VII, c 34 Preamb., The same.. Here- 
ditamentes shuld be . . separat severed and disanexed from 
the Duchie of Cornwall. 1628 Coke On Litt. 190 b, The 
feoffor cannot disannex the advowson from the manor, 
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without deed. 1719 T. Gordon Cordial for Loiu Spirits 
I. 270 [It] became part of the English Dominions .. nnd 
could not be disanneaed but by Act of Parliament. 1869 
Echo 9 Mar., The object of the Bill was to disannex from 
the Provostship of the College [Oriel] a canonry of Rochester 
and a valuahle rectory, which now formed part of the en- 
dowment. 

Hence Disanne-xing vbl. sb. 

1831 CoLRRiDca Tabled. 17 Dec., The disannexing and 
independence of Ireland. 

Disannexation (disami-ks^-Jpn), [f. Disan- 
nex, after annexation.] The aciion of disannex- 
ing ; separation (of something annexed). 

1884 Q. Rev. July 148 note, The idea of the disannexation 
of the Transkci has been abandoned. 1885 Lady Herbert 
tr. Lagrange's DupanUntp II. 130 Ceaseless fears of an- 
nexation and disannexation. 

Disannul (disancl), v. Also 5-6 dys-, 5-8 
-anull. [f. Dis- 5 + Annul v. Cf. the parallel 
forms Disnull, Denull.] 

1. trans* To cancel and do away with ; to make 
null and void, bring lo nothing, abolish, annul. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vit. 347 He laboured that he myght 
do dysanull y* former ordenaunces and statutes, and to cause 
them to be broken. 1516 Timdale Matt. v. 17 Ye shall not 
thinke that I am come to disanull the lawe. 1535 Cover, 
dale Job xl. 3 Wilt thou disanull . my judgment I 1590 
Shaks. Com. Err, 1, i. 145 Our Lawes Which Princes, 
would they, may not disanull. 1634 Cannc Necess. Separ. 
(1849)53 The whole action is disannulled aod made void. 
1691 Kay Creation 1. (1704) 44 They endeavour to evacuate 
and disannul our great Argument. 1745 in Cot. Rec. Penn~ 
svlv. IV. 775 To disanull the Engagements and destroy the 
Amity subsisting between them. 1849 Miss Mulock Ogil- 
vies xiv, A solemn troth-plight, which . . no earthly power 
ought ever to disannul. 

1 2. To deprive by the annulment of one's title ; 
fig. to do out of. Const, from, of, Obs. 

1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 79 Soo by that they be 
dyschargyd and dyssanuliyd from alle manerof inherrytans 
of the imperialle crowne. 1604 T. M. Black Bk. B iv b, Are 
we disanuld of our first sleepe, and cheated of our dreames 
and fantasies I 1613 Answ. Uncasing MachiviCs Instr. 
Eij, That will, .disanul thee of thy quiet rest. 

Hence Disannu lling" vbl. sb, ; also Disannn l- 
ler, one who disannuls ; Bisanmrlment, the fact 
of disannulling. 

1586 T. ft.LaPrimaitd.Fr. Acad. 1. 337^ The disanulling 
of all gold and silver coine, and the appointing of yron monie 
onely to be currant 1600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 65 
If any thing were done hy them that was absolutely good, 
it was the disannulling of the impost of salt. 1611 Cotgr., 
Nullity a nullitie, annihilation, disannulmcnt. at6s$ 
Fletcher Woman's Prize iu v, In which business Two of 
the disanullers lost their night-caps. 1755 Johnson, Disan- 
nulment. 179a G. Washington Let. Writ. 1891 XII. 157 The 
right of disannulling is reserved to the government. 1818 
Colksrooke Treat. Obligations 1. 101 He is debarred from 
. . insisting on the delay as a disannulment of it. 1881 
Standard 23 Dec. 1^2, I agree to the disannulment of our 
engagement on certain conditions 

Disanoint(disanoi*nt),p. [f.Dis-6 + Anoint.] 
trans. To undo the anointing or consecration of. 
Hence Disanoi'nted, Disanoi-nting ///. adjs. 

1648 Milton Tenure Kings (1649) * They have, .bandied 
and # borne armes against their King, devested him, dis- 
anointed him. i8ao Keats Hyperion 11. 98 For Fate Had 
pour'd a mortal oil upon his head, A disanointing poison. 
1867 Trench Ship-wrecks Faith 47 There is something un- 
utterably pathetic in that yearning of the disanointed King 
ISaul). 187 j Swinbi rne Songs bef. Sunrise , Halt bef. Rome 
175 His blessings, as other men's curses Disanoint where 
they consecrate Kings. 

Dis answerable a. : see Dis- 10. 

fDisappa v rel,z'. Obs. [f.Dis-6 + Apparels. : 
perhaps after F. disappareiller (11th c. in Littri) 
cf. Sp. desapartjar to unharness, nnrig, Pg. des- 
aparelhar to unrig, unmast] trans. To deprive 
ol apparel ; to disrobe, undress. Alsoy^. 

1580 Sidney A rcadia tti. 336 Zelmane disapparelling her- 
self. 1617-77 Feltham Resolves 1. Ixxxiv. 128 The Cup is 
the betrayer of the mind, and does disapparel the soul, 
a 1649 Drumm. or Hawth. Cypress Grove Wks. (1711) no 
Every day we rise and lie down, apparel and disapparel 
our selves, weary our bodies and refresh them. 165a Ben- 
lowes Tkeoph. xiii. c 249 Thus entertain we death, as 
friend To disapparel us for Glories endlesse end. 
b. intr. for reft. Cf. undress. 

1655 H. Vaughan SilexScint. 1. (1858) 51 Tie disapparell, 
and to buy But one half glaunce most gladly dye. 

t Disappari tion. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 9 + 
Apparition; after disappear.'] « Disappearance. 

1790 Herschel in Phit. Trans. LXXX. 479 Its disap- 
parition in general, and in my telescopes its faintness when 
turned edgeways, are in no manner favourable to this idea. 
>79$ W. Taylor in Robberds Mem. 1. 97 The still dis- 
apparition of the tumult and bustle. 

Disappear (disapi«u), v. Forms: 6disapere, 
7 disappear, -appear©, 7- disappear. [f.Dis- 6 
+ Appear v., after F. disparailre, disparaiss-, of 
which the earlier direct reprs. were Disparish and 
Dispear, q.v. 

(In Pakgr., but app. not in common use before 17th c. 
Not in Shaks., nor in Bible of 161 1.)] 

1. intr. To cease to appear or be visible ; to 
vanish from sight. The reverse of Appear. 

153° Palsgr. 517/1 The vysion disapered incontynent. 
«6*3 Cockeram, Disappears, to vanish out of sight. 1647 
Clarendon Hist. Reb. I. (1843) 17/2 There appeared to him, 
on the side of bis bed, a man .. after this discourse he dis- 
appeared, 1665 Sia T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 388 When 



the Sun is deprest and disappearing. 1667 Milton P. L. 
vm. 478 She disappeerd, and left me dark, I wak'd To find 
her, or for ever to deplore Her loss, a 1704 Ixxkk (J.), 
The pictures drawn in our minds are laid in fading colours, 
and, if not sometimes refreshed, vanish and disappear. 
17*6 Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 371 The Cloud upon my Wife's 
face began to disappear by degrees, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. 
xxvii. sia. I saw the leader sink and suddenly disappear. 

b. Of a line or thing extended tn apace, which 
ends by gradually ceasing to be distinguishable, 
or 'dies awav' by blending with something else; 
to be traceable no farther. 

1753 Hogarth Anal. Beauty 9 Its opposite thread is lost, 
ana disappears pn the other, i860 Tyndall Glac. t. ix. 63 
A moraine . . disappearing at the summit of the cascade. 
Mod. (Entomol.) A species of moth with a particular line 
disappearing at the subcostal vein. 

2. To cease to be present, to depart ; to pass from 
existence, pass away, be lost. 

1665 Hook 1 Microgr. 98 If. .the surface has been long ex- 
pos'ef.. these small caverns are fill'd with dust, and dis- 
appear. 1784 Cowper Task in. 814 As duly as the swallows 
disappear. 1 1874 M orley Compromise (1886) 235 A species of 
plant or animal disappears in face of a better adapted species. 
1884 Gustafson Found. Death I (ed. 3) 13 The works of 
the few writers of antiquity who ventured to treat of these 
mysteries.. have tracelessly disappeared, 
b. of things immaterial. 

a 1700 DavDEN fJ.), When the night and winter disappear, 
The purple morning rising with the year, Salutes the Spring. 
1809-10 Cole ri ex, v. Friend^ 1 865) 38 Effects will not, indeed, 
immediately disappear with their causes. 1862 H. Spencer 
First Prine. iv, $ 36 (1875) 91 Our conception of the 
Relative itself disappears, if our conception of the Absolute 
is a pure negation. 1893 Weekly Notes 83/3 The distinction 
between meritorious ana aon-meritorious creditors had dis- 
appeared. 

Disappearance (disapi»Tans). [f. Disappear 
v. + -ance, after appearance.] The aciion of dis- 
appearing ; passing away from sight or observation ; 
vanishing. 

171a Aootson Spect. No. 3x7 T 2 Not likely to be remem- 
bred a Moment after their Disappearance. 1794 S. Wil- 
liams Vermont 115 The usual times of the appearance and 
disappearance of these birds. 1847 Emerson Repr. Men, 
Montaigne Wks. (Bohn) I. 353 Let a man learn . . to bear 
the disappearance of things he was wont to reverence, with- 
out losing his reverence. 1856 Stanley Sinai <y Pal. viii. 
(1858) 338 The sudden appearances and disappearances, 
which baffled all the zeal of his enemies. 1871 Morlev 
Voltaire (1886) 351 The final disappearance of many ideas 
which foster anti-social tendencies. 

Disappearer (disap!«-roj). [f. Disappear + 
•ER *.] One who disappears or vanishes. 

1881 N. Y. Tribum 14 June, Prickly comfrey, which . . 
was going to do such great things for our agriculture, seems 
to have joined the mysterious disappearers. 1889 Daily 
News 8 Oct. 5/1 The learned Feithius, who 'chanced to 
pop his head into a fuller's shop ' and never came out again, 
was a model of a disappearer. 

Disappea ring, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -ikg 
The action of the verb to Disappear. 

1611 Cotgr., Disparoissance, a disappearing, or vanishing 
out of sight. i66i S. P. Acc. Latitude Men in Phenix II. 
514 The appearing of new Stars and disappearing of old. 
1726 Adv. Capt. K. Boyle 385 All the Discourse was of 
Don Roderigo's sudden disappearing. 1807 T. Thomson 
Chem. II. 115 It is impossible .. to account for the dis- 
appearing of the two gases, or tbe appearance of the water, 
without admitting that this liquid is actually composed of 
oxygen and hydrogen. 

Disappearing, a. [f. as prec. + -inq 2.] 
That disappears or passes out of sight. 

1886 Daily News 9 Nov. 2/7 The defendant . . performed 
the trick with his daughter as the disappearing lady. 1887 
Fortn. Rev. 'Nov. (Brit. Army), We are behindhand .. 
In disappearing guns, in cupolas and shields, and in sub- 
marine mining. 1891 Daily News y Oct. 5/3 Witnessing 
target practice with the so-called disappearing gun.. The 
gun is hoisted for firing, and immediately upon the discharge 
falls back into position. 

tDisappe*ndancy,-ency. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. 
Di8- 9 + Appbndancy.] Law. The condition or 
quality of being disappendant ; an instance of this. 

1760 Burn Eccles. Law (1767) 1. 6 < Jod.) A disappendency 
may be also temporary. 

t Disappe'ndant, -ent, a. Obs. [f. Dis- 10 
+ Appendant.] Law. The opposite of Appen- 
dant ; detached from being an appendancy. 

164a Perkins Prof. Bk. v. \ 436. 188 If the Baylywick or 
faire be disappendant in fee from the Manour. 1760 Buin 
Eccles. Laxv (1767) I. 7 (Jod.) The advowson is made dis- 
appendent. 

Disappoint (disapoi'nl), v. Also 5-6 dis- 
apoynte, 6 disapoincte, -apoint, -apoynt, *ap- 
poynto, dya-. [ad. F. dtsappointer (14th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.), f. des- (Dis- 4) + appoitzter to Ap- 
point. See also Dispoint.] 

1. trans. To undo the appointment of; to deprive 
of an appointment, office, or possession; to dis- 
possess, deprive. Obs. (exc. as ftcfue-wd.) 

[1489 see Dispoint.] 1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 
1. 58 2 A monarch . .hath power, .to appoint or to disappoint 
the greatest officers. 18x4 Bykon Juan xvt. lxxv, He would 
keep it Till duly disappointed or dismiss'd. 1869 Spvrckon 
Trtas. Dav. Ps. xi 6 God's Anointed is appointed, and shall 
not be disappointed. 

2. To frustrate the expectation or desire of (a 

Serson) ; to defeat, balk, or deceive in fulfilment of 
esire. Const, f ofi '«» with. 



1494 Fabvan Chron. vil cexxaiv. 370 lie, contrary his 
promyse, dyd disapoynte them, and nothvnge ayded them. 
'555 Watreman bardU Facions Ded. 4 fteuer disapointed 
of honourable successe. 1697 PoTTKa Antiq. Greece 11. H. 
(1715) 183 ITheyl were miserably disappointed of their e*. 
pectations. 1740 Fielding Tom Jones x. iii, Disappointed 
in the woman whom . . he had mistaken for his wife. x8ji 
Shelley Prometh. Unb. m. W. 128, I ..first was disap- 

g>inted not to see Such mighty change as I had felt within 
xpressed in outward things. 18*9 T. Beale Nat.f/isf. 
Sperm Whale 204, I was much disappointed with its ap- 
pearance. Mod. I should be sorry to disappoint you. If 
they rely on him, he will be sure to disappoint them. 
+ b. To defeat (faction, effort, etc.). Obs. 

158a N. LtcNEPtELO tr. Castanheda*s Com/. E. Ind. lxv. 
133 llowbeit to disappoint them of their suttle dealing. 1587 
GoLDiNG ZV Momay x. (1617) 149 The Adamant or Lode- 
stone . . is disappointed of bis force by Garlicke. 

1 3. To break off (what has been appointed or 
fixed) ; to fail lo keep or comply with (an en- 
gagement) ; to fail to fnlfil an appointment with (a 
person). Cf. Appoint v. 3. Obs. 

1530 Palsgs. 517/1, I disapovnte. I breake a poyntcment 
with a person. 154a HenryVIII Declar. Scots 193 The 
. . metyng was not onely disappoynted, but . . an inuasion 
made . . into our realme. 1581 York Bakers* Guild % 39 in 
Archxol. Rev. (1888) May, If any jurneyman .. dothe 
pvoinise anie maister to come and nefpe him to bake at 
tyme appointed, and . . go to an other to worke, and dis- 
apoint the maister. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts, N. T. 363 
So as to put off and disappoint the day which he had set 

4. To undo or fruslrate anything appoinled or 
determined ; to defeat the realization or fulfilment of 
rplans, purposes, intentions) ; to balk, foil, thwart 
(anticipations, hopes, etc.). 

1579T0MSON Calvin* s Senn. Tim. 99/j Not yt any mortal 1 
men can disappoint that which God hath established from 
heauen. 1611 Bible Prov. xv. 32 Without counsel), pur- 
poses are disappointed. # 1689 C. Hatton in //. Corn (1878) 
II. 133 Y l fa tall resolution, .hath disapointed y delivery of 
y r letter. 1715-ao Pope Iliad vn. 304 The wary Trojan 
shrinks, and, bending low Beneath his buckler, disappoints 
the blow, 1718 Laov M. W. Montagu Let. to Lady Rich 
16 Mar., I can answer without disappointing your expec- 
tations. 1818 Cauisa Digest (ed. 2) II. 433 On purpose 
that the testator's intention should be wholly frustrated, 
and that the tenant for life should be under a temptation 
to disappoint the will. 1831 1 It. M artineau Homes A broad 
ix, The junction of penal with voluntary emigration tends. . 
to disappoint the purposes of the one, and to extinguish 
the benefits of the other. 1855 Macaulav Hist. Eng. III. 
165 This ambitious hope Louvois was bent on disappointing. 
1873 F. Hall in Scribner's Mag. VI. 466/a Nor is this ex- 
pectation frequently disappointed. 

f b. To undo, destroy, overthrow. Obs. 

1611 Cotgr., Desbraqucr, to vn plant, or dismount artil- 
lerie; to wry, or disappoint the leuell thereof. 1633 Bp. 
Hall Hard Texts 311 AH those curious and wealthy Trades 
of them who worke in fine flaxe .. Shall be utterly undone 
and disappointed. 1709 Steele Taller No. 135 f 1 They 
endeavour to disappoint the good works of the most learned 
. .of men. 171a tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs I. 26 Disappointing 
all the ill Effects of the Viperine poison. 

t 5. To appoint, equip, or accoutre improperly. 
Cf. Appoint 15. Obs. 

1587 Golding De Momay i. 7 In painting thy Pictures 
thou doest not so disapoint thy selfe. 

t Disappoint, sb. Obs. rare. [f. prec. vh.] 
The act ol disappointing ; disappointment. 

164a Rogers NaamaJt 267 The more desirable the object, 
the greater the disappoint, a 1656 Bp. Hall Soliliguics 45 
There is nothing more troublesome in human Society than 
the disappoint of trust and failing of friends. 

t Disapporntable, a. Obs. rare- 9 , [f. Dis- 
appoint v. + -able.] Liable to be deprived of 
office, etc. 

161 1 Cotgr., Destituable, destituahlc, disappointable. 

Disappointed, a. [f. as prec. + -ed i.] 
1. Having one*s anticipations frustrated ; foiled, 
thwarted. 

155a Huloet, Disapoyntcd, frustratus. 1744 R. Liddell 
Let. to Lady Denbigh 10 May in 8th Rep. Hist. MSS. 
Comm., The disappointed people who were invited have 
lost their dance. 1781 Gibbon DecL 4 F. 11. 107 The dis- 
appointed monarch . . was thrice repulsed with loss and 
ignominy. 1861 Geo. Euot Silas M. 10 The anguish of 
disappointed faith. 

+ 2. Improperly appointed, equipped, or fitted 
out ; unfurnished, unprepared. Obs. 

160a Shaks. Ham. 1. v. 77 Cut off euen in the Blossomes 
of my Sinne, Vohouzzled, disappointed, vnnaoeld, a 1659 
Cleveland Singsong xxxv, The Bridegroom in at last did 
rustle. All disappointed in the Bustle, The Maidens had 
shav'd his Breeches. 

Hence Disappointedly adv., in a disappointed 
manner. 

1880 Mrs. Burnett Louisiana 12, I would rather have 
* Louise ', she said, disappointedly. 

Disappoimter. [f. as prea + -Eui.] One who 
or that which disappoints. 

181a Leigh Hunt in Examiner 14 Dec 78672 He is not 
the disappointer of hopes. i8ao Ibid. No. 616. 66/1 Royal 
disappointers and promise-breakers. 

Disappointing, vbl. sb. [t. as prec + -iso \] 
The action of the vb. Disappoint; disappointment 

1580 Hollvband Trtas. Fr. Tmg, Destitution t, Dclais- 
sement, destituting or disappointing. 1643 Milton Divorce 
iii. (1851) 26 The disappointing of an impetuous nerve. 

Disappointing , ppl a. [f. as prec. + -ino 2 .] 
That disappoints; that belies hope or expectation. 

i53oPALSca. 310/1 Disapoyntyng,yVitt/rw/# 1836 Keble 
in Lyra Apost. (1849) 199 Vain disappointing dream 1 1884 

51* -3 
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Fortn. Rev. June 812 The sons of Jacob were . . a disap- 
pointing set of young men. m 

Hence Disappointingly adv., in a disappoint- 
ing manner. Disappointingness, disappointing 
quality. 

1870 Pall Mall G. 25 Aug. 5/1 [Apparatus] disappoint- 
ingly useless. 1874 L. Stephen Hours in Library (1892) 

I. x. 371 The light verses and essays .. are disappointingly 
weak. 1887 Cheyne Job <$• Solomon vt, The maio point 
for us to emphasise is the disappointingness of the events 
of the epilogue regarded as the final outcome of Job's 
spiritual discipline. 

Disappointment (disapoi-ntm£nt). [f. Dis- 
appoint v. + -ment : cf. F '. dhappoifitetnent (14- 
15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) ; also Dispointment.] 

1. The fact of disappointing ; the frustration or 
non-fulfilment of expectation, intention, or desire. 

1 6 14 Raleigh Hist. World iv. v. § 11 (R.) Such disap- 
pointment of expectation doth much abate the courage of 
men in fight. 1690 N orris Beatitudes (1692) I. 25 Not that 
which the World understands hy Disappointment the not 
compassing what you design'd . . but the not enjoying what 

?ou nave compassed, the Disappointment of Fruition. 1700 
yrrell HiSt. Eng. II. 1107 Penalties . .for the disappoint- 
ment of the Lord by his Ward's marrying himself without 
his consent. 1794 S. Williams Vermont 139 All the pros- 
pects of success and disappointment i860 Tvndall Glac. 

II. ix. 271 Severe labour and frequent disappointment had j 
taugbt observers the true conditions of success. 

b. with a. and //. An instance of this. 
1 614 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 935 Lest ..he .. should 
want means of speedy thankesgiving for so gratious a dis- 
appointment ; benolde a Ram stands ready for the sacrifice. 
175a Johnson Rambler No. 196 P 4 Hope will predominate 
in every mind, till it has been suppressed by frequent dis. 
appointments. 1866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt (1868) 23 She saw 
clearly that the meeting with the son had been a disap- 
pointment in some way. 

2. The state or condition of being disappointed, 
with its resulting feeling of dejection. 

1756 Burke Snbl.tr B. i. v, If pleasure he abruptly broken 
off, there ensues an uneasy sense called disappointment. 
182a Lamb Elia Ser. II. DetacJud Th. on Bks., Newspapers 
always excite curiosity. No one ever lays one down with- ' 
out a feeling of disappointment. 1856 Frouoe Hist. Eng. \ 
(1858) I. ii. 118 The disappointment was intense in propor- 
tion to the interests which were at issue. 

3. ellipt. A cause of disappointment ; a thing or 
person that disappoints. 

1765 Cowper Lett. 1 Aug., One who has been a disappoint- 
ment and a vexation to them ever since he has been of con- 
sequence enough to be either. X843 Miss Mitforo in 
L'Estrange Life III, x. 177 Bath is a disappointment- 
monotonous, bald, poor, and dead. 

Disappreciate (disaprr JV't), v. [f. Dis- 6 
+ Appreciate.] trans, To regard with the reverse 
of appreciation ; to undervalue. 

1828 in Webster ; whence in mod. Diets. 

So Disappreciation, the reverse of appreciation. 

Disapprobation (diszeprab^Jan). [f. Dis- 9 
+ Approbation, after disapprove : so mod.F. dis- 
approbation (18th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] The action 
or fact of disapproving ; the feeling or utterance of 
moral condemnation ; disapproval. 

1647 C la ren 00 n Hist. Reb. v. (1843) 217/2 Which im- 
plied a disapprobation, at least, if not a contempt of their 
carriage towards him. 1 1603 Loud. Gaz. No. 2843/1 The 
Pope has declared . . his Dis-approbation of his Imperial 
Majesties having Erected a Ninih Electorate. 179a A need. 
W. Pitt I. xx. 323 His Majesty betrayed some signs of i 
disapprobation. 1831 Scott Cast. Dang-, vii, A murmur , 
of disapprobation ran through the warriors present. 1887 
R. Garnett Carlyle iv, * Sartor the publisher acquainted 
him, 'excites universal disapprobation . 

Disapprobative (disje-ptfb^tiv), a. [f. Dis- 
10 + Approbative; after disapprove, disapproba- 
tion^ Characterized by or expressing disappro- 
bation ; disapprobatory. 

1824 J. Gilchrist Etym. Interpr. 83 They are all appro- 
bative or disapprobative. 1873 Miss Broughton Nancy 
II. 102 Now I look at him with a disgustful and disappro- 
bative eye. 

Disapprobatory (disx-prtfb^tari), <z. [f. Dis- 
10 + Approbatory : cf. prec] Characterized by 
disapproving ; conveying or implying disapproval. 

1828 Webster, Disapprobatory, containing disapproba- 
tion ; tending to disapprove. 1867 Carlvle Retnin. (1881) 
II. App. 322 Eminent men ..had stood pointedly silent, 
dubxtative, disapprobatory. 1877 Flora L. Shaw Castle 
Blair (1882) 38 Mr. Plunkett looked as though he felt some- 
how vaguely disapprobatory. 

Disappropriate (disgepr^pri,^:), ppl a. [ad. 
med. or mod.L. disappropridt-us, f. Dis- 4 + appro- 
priates Appropriate. In F. cttsapproprit] De- 
prived of appropriation ; severed from connexion 
with a religious corporation, 

1613 Sir H. Finch Law (1636) 14 A Church appropriated 
to a spiritual corporation, becommeth disappropriate, if the 
corporation be dissolued. 1765 Blackstohe Comm. I. 386 
If the corporation which has the appropriation is dissolved, 
the parsonage becomes disappropriate at common law. 

Disappropriate (disaeprju'pri^it), v. [f. ppl. 
stem of med. or mod.L. disappropridre, f. Dis- 4 + 
apprdpridre to Appropriate : in F. dfsapproprier, 
(17th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. trans. To dissolve the appropriation of; to 
take away from that to which it has been appro- 
priated. See Appropriate a. 1. 

1656 Burton's Diary (1828) I. 299 A Bill for the disappro- 



priating of the Rectory appropriate to Preston. 1765 Black- 
stone Comm. I. 386 At the dissolution of monasteries . . 
the appropriations of the several parsonages, which belonged 
to those respective religious houses .. would have been by 
the rules of the common law disappropriated. 1798 Bentham 
Let. to Pole Carew 16 Aug. Wks. (1838-1843) 325 If the 
portion of revenue at present appropriated .. was to be dis- 
appropriated. 

1 2. To render (a thing) no longer the private 
property or possession of any one. Obs. rare-' 1 . 

1645 Milton Tetrach. (1851) 186 To assist nature in dis- 
appropriating that evil which by continuing proper becomes 
destructive. 

Disappropriation, [n. of action, f. prec. : 
cf. F. disappropriation (17th c.).] The action of 
rendering disappropriate. 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Appropriation To dissolve 
an appropriation, it is enough to present a clerk to the bishop, 
and he to institute and induct him : for that once done, the 
benefice returns to its former nature. This is called disap- 
propriation. 

Disapprovable (disapn?vab'l), a. [f. Dis- 
approve v., after Approvarle.] To be disap- 
proved of ; worthy of disapproval. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 354. That manner wherein 
the Cassia is so long cocted, is disapproveable. 1875 
M'Cosh Scott. Philos. xii. 101 Distinguishing good and 
approvable actions from bad and disapprovable ones. 

Disapproval (disapr/7-vai). [f. Disapprove 
v., after Approval.] The action or fact of dis- 
approving ; moral condemnation of what is con- 
sidered wrong ; disapprobation. 

1662 Glanvill Lux Orient, iv. CR.), There being not a 
word let fall from them in disapproval of that opinion. 1818 
Todd, Disapproval, a word, like approval not common, but 
which has been used, I think, in modern times, for disap- 
probation. 1856 Froude //*>/. Eng. 1. 173 The disapproval 
with which good men regard acts of sin. 1874 Green Short 
Hist. vi. § 6. 336 His silent disapproval was more telling 
than the opposition of obscurer foes. 

Disapprove (disaprw'v), v. [prob. a. OF. 
*desaprove-r, mod.F. desapprouve-r to disapprove, 
f. des-f Dis- 4 + aprover y approuver to Approve. 
Our earliest quot. however is earlier than the first 
recorded in Hatz.-Darm. (1535) ] 

1 1. trans. To prove to be untrue or wrong ; to 
Disprove. 06s. 

1481 Caxton Tully's Friendship, Oral. G. Flaminins Fj a, 
The vulgar oppynyon. . I holde it ful easy to disapprove syth 
it is so full of errours. 1540 Coveroale Confut. Standisk 
Wks. II. 378 Sundry places of scripture, the circumstances 
whereof doth utterly disapprove your doctrine. 1607 Top- 
sell Serpents (1658) 723 Sucb like vanities have the ancient 
Heathens .. firmly believed, till .. experience disapproved 
their inventions. 1760-72 tr. Juan <f Ulloa's Voy. fed. 3) 
I. Pref. 9 Things not thoroughly proved, or absolutely dis- 
approved ; but which are reserved for further examination. 
1793 Mrs. Parsons Menu Mrs. Menville IV. 15 My conduct 
shall disapprove her malicious conjectures. 

2. The reverse of to Approve : to regard with 
disfavour or moral condemnation ; to feel or ex- 
press disapprobation of. 

1647 Cowlev Mistress, Love gotte over, ill, Fate does dis* 
approve Th* Ambition of thy Love. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. 
111. xlii. 280 Some approved, others disapproved the Inter- 
pretation of St Paul. 1713 Steele Englishman No. 31. 
197 Why must I hear what I disapprove, because others 
see what they approve? 1833 Ht. Martineav Brooke 
Farm i, I disapprove the object of such a meeting. 1856 
Mrs. Browning Anr. Leigh 11. 960 Henceforth none Could 
disapprove me. 

absot. 1717 Pope Eloisa 250 Nature stands check*d : Re- 
ligion disapproves. ^ 1849 macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 97 
Rochester, disapproving and murmuring, consented to serve. 

3. intr. with 0^ rarely to). *=2. Also with in- 
direct passive. 

1726 Shelvocke Voy. round World (1757) 113 This.. was 
not disapproved of by some of my people who eat of it. 
174S Wesley Answ. Ch. 4, I wholly disapprove of all 
these Positions. 1799 Sickelmore Agnes $ LA. 182 Don 
Sebastian enquired to what .. the Count de Tourville 
could disapprove. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xxxiv, The 
leader disapproved of this arrangement. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) V. 181 Modern jurists would disapprove of 
the redress of injustice being purchased only at an increas- 
ing risk. 

Hence Disappro-ved ppl. a., Disappro-ving 
vbl. sb. and a. ; Disappro*vingly adv., in a 
disapproving manner ; also + Disappro*vement, 
disapproval ; Disappro'ver, one who disapproves. 

1648 J. Goodwin Right $ Might 11 A disapprovement of 
the factious carriage of things. 1653 Milton Hirelings 
Wks. (1831) 375 Wrung out of mens Purses to maintain 
a disapprov'd Ministry against thir Conscience. 1654-5 
Ld. Hatton in Nicholas PaPers (Camden) II. 165, I fiod 
my selfe exceedingly out in the approving or disapproving 
of persons. i66x Boyle Style of ScriH 'Ep. Ded. (1675)8 
Not incompetent judges . . have been pleased to give these 
papers no disapproving character. 1794 Hist, in A nn . Reg. 
107 Every disapprover of their politics and religious teoets. 
1820 Foster Ess. Evils Pop. Ignorance 178 The disapprqvers 
of the desigos for educating the people. 1832 Examiner 
646/1, I have spoken disapprovingly of the method, i860 
Ellicott Life our Lord v. 220 note, The opinion . . is noticed, 
not disapprovingly, by Lightfoot 1866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt 
(1868) 26 There was uokind triumph or disapproving pity in 
the glances of greetiog neighbours. 

Disaproned (dis^'prand),///. a. [f. *disapron 
vb. : see Dis- 7 a.] Divested or devoid of an 
apron. 

1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. 11. iii, I entered the main street 



of the place, and saw . . the aproned or disaproned Burghers 
moving in to breakfast. 

Disa'pt, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 6 + Apt z/.] 
trans. To render unfit. 

161 1 Cotgr., Disadjnsti . . disapted. Disadjuster, to 
disadiust. .disapt. a 1618 Sylvester Tobacco Battered 619 
Yet doth the custom e Disnerve the bodie, and disapt the 
minde. 

t Disa'pten, v. Obs. rare, [see -en 6.] = prec. 
a 1655 Vines Lord's S upper (1677) 36 Such sins as carnalize 
the heart, and disapten us for spiritual fruition. 
Disar, obs. form of Dicer. 
Disarchbishop : see Dis- 7 h. 
Disard, ohs. or archaic form of Dizzard. 
Disare, var. Disour, Obs. 
fDisarrthmetic, v. notice-wd. [Dis- 7.] 

1606 Warner Alb. Eng. xvi. ci. 400 Minerva suffreth 
violence when Phao makes her faire, May such be disarith- 
metickt, his Creatures that are. 

Disarm (disaum), v. Also 5 des-, dys-. [In 
15th c. desarm(e, a. F. dtsarmer (nth c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), f. des- t Dis- 4 + armer to Arm.] 

1. trans. To deprive of arms, to take the arms or 
weapons from. Const, of. 

1481 Caxton Godfrey (E.E.T.S.) 224 The Turkes..toke 
thise .xij. men by force, and desarmed them. x6i8 Rowlands 
Night Raven 33 All those he after ten a clocke did finde, 
He should disarme of weapons they did beare. 1667 
Milton P. L. lit. 253 Death .. shall .. stoop Inglorious, of 
his mortal sting disarm'd. 1765-9 B lac kstone Comm. (1793) 
328 A proclamation for disarming papists. i8a8 Scott 
F. M. Perth xxxii, The new comers had .. entered the 
Castle, and were in the act of disarming the small garrison. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 139 A royal order came from 
Whitehall for disarming the population. 

b. To force his weapon from the hand of (an 
opponent) in fighting or fencing. 

1530 Palscr. 5 i 7/1 He was desarmed at the first course. 
1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII, 82 b, The kyng of England 
with few strokes disarmed his counter partie. 1610 Shaks. 
Temp. 1. ii. 472 Come, from thy ward.. I can heere disarme 
thee with this sticke, And make thy weapon drop. 1700 S. L. 
tr. Fryhe's Voy. E. Ind. 160, I made another pass at him, 
and fortunately run him into the Shoulder, and disarm'd 
him. 1833 Regul. Instr. Cavalry 1. 123 He may be disarmed 
by the* Left Parry'. 

c. To divest of armour; to strip the defensive 
armour off (a man or horse), arch. 

c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon iii. 91 They. . made hym 
come in, and dysarmed hym, and dyde to hym grete honoure. 
1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII, an. 2 (R.) These justes 
fynished..the kynge was disarmed, and at time conuenient 
he and the quene heard euen song. 161 1 Cotgr., Desbarder, 
to vnbarbe, or disarme a horse of seruice. 1841 James 
Brigand ii, The page . . came up to disarm his lord. 

d. rejl. To put off one's armour or divest one- 
self of arms. 

1481 Caxton Godfrey (E.E.T.S.) 275 Thenne departed the 
barons, and disarmed them and toke of theyr hamoys in 
theyr hostellys. c 1489 — Sonne^ of Aymon viii. 198 They 
dysarmed theym selfe, and ete right well. 163a J. Hay- 
war o tr. BiondCs Eromena 28 The Prince disarm'd and 
uncloath'd himselfe. 1700 Tyrrell Hist. Eng. 1 1. 920 Earl 
Richard . . disarmed himself. 

2. intr. (for rejl.) = 1 d. 

1598 Barret Tkeor. Warres 11. i. 22 The Ensigne-bearer 
is not to disarme vntil the gates of the Fort . . be first shut. 
1602 Marston Ant. <r Mel.uu Wks. 1856 I. 31 Sweet lord, 
abandon passion, and disarme. 1626 C. Potter tr. Sarpfs 

Shtarrels Pius V, 433 Order was also giuen .. to the Count 
e Fuentes that he should disarme. 

3. trans. To deprive of munitions of war or 
means of defence, to dismantle (a city, ship, etc.). 
(Also b. intr. for refi.) 

1602 Warner Alb. Eng. Epit. (1612) 355 The Romaines.. 
still to hold this Land theirs, had disarmed it of munition. 
16x1 Cotgr., Desmonter vne navtre, to disarme a ship, to 
despoile her of all her munition, and furniture. 1685 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 2081/1 Orders have been sent to the Galleys . . to 
return hitber, that they maybe disarmed and laid up. 1726 
Cavallier Mem. 1. 40 We disarm'd and burn d some 
Churches, for fear the Enemy should put Garrisons in them. 
Ibid. 11. 125, I disarmed Brujiere and some other Villages 
near Holy-Ghosts-Bridge. 

b. 1694 Lond. Gas. No. 3027/1 All the Ships were Dis- 
arming. 

c. To deprive (an animal) of its natural organs 
of attack or defence, as horns, claws, teeth ; to 
divest anything of that with which it is armed. 

1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 34 Heliogabalus . . 
suddenly, in the night, would put in among them bears, 
wolves, lyons, and leopards, muzled and disarmed. Ibid.aS 
They lose their boms in March.. When the head of this 
beast is disarmed, there issueth blood from the skull. 1687 
Dryoen Hind^P. 1. 300 Their jaws disabl'd, and their 
claws disarm'd. rti8oo Cowper Iliad (ed. 2) xvi. (R.) 
Hector, drawing nigh To Ajax, of its brazen point disarm d 
His ashen beam. 1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. I. 47 Have 
the courage to appear poor, and you disarm poverty of its 
sharpest sting. 

4. To reduce (an army, navy, etc.) to the cus- 
tomary peace footing. Usually absol. or intr. (for 
rejl.). 

' 1727-5* Chambers Cycl. s.v. Disarming, On the conclu- 
sion of a peace, it is usual for both sides to disarm. 1801 
Nelson 4 Apr. in Nicolas Disp. (1845) IV. 334 He knew 
the offer of Great Britain, either to join us, or disarm. 1 1 pray. 
Lord Nelson, what do you call disarming V .. I considered 
it as not having on foot any force beyond the customary 
establishment. 1868 Spectator 14 Nov. 1332 The old diffi- 
culty that a drilled nation cannot disarm, that disarmament 
in a country like Prussia is a mere phrase, is still unaffected. 



DISARM. 

1886 Manck. Exam. 13 Jan. 4/7 Greece . . will not disarm, ! 
but will go to war if her demands arc not agreed to. 

6. fig. To deprive of power to injure or terrify ; 
to divest of aversion, suspicion, hostility, or the like; 
to render harmless, divest of lis formidable char- 
acter. Const, of (t rarely from). 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. l mctr. iv. 1 3 So schalt bou desarmen 
be ire of pilke vnmy^ty tyraunt. c 1600 Shaks. Soun. cliv. 
8 The general of hot desire Was sleeping by a virgin hand 
disarnVd. 1649 Milton Eikon. Iv. Wks. (1847) 285/3 His 
design was . . to disarm all, especially of a wise fear and 
suspicion, a 1704 T. Brown Upon a Vug. Lady Wks. 1730 
I. 67 A tongue that every heart disarms. 1776 GinnoN 
Dec/. fF.l. vii. 136 Conscious security disarms the cruelty 
of the monarch. 1788 Lauy Hawke Julia de G. I. 330 
Disarmed from the slightest remains of envy, Julia returned 
to the company. 1841-44 Emkbson Ess. Manners Wks. 
(Bohn) L 213 Society loves .. the air of drowsy strength, 
which disarms criticism. 1871 Macduff Mem. Patmosyx. 
75 What could disarm that amphitheatre and these blazing 
faggots of their horrors? 1894 J. T. Fowler Adamnan 
Introd. 70 His hostility was soon disarmed, and his con- 
version effected. t 

absol. a 1719 Addison Rosamond 1. \, No fear shall alarm, 
No pity disarm. 

\ 6. transf. To take off as armour. Obs. rare. 

c 16 13 RowLANns Paire Spy-Knaves 6 Disarme this heauy 
burden from my backe, 

+ b. Magnetism. To take away the armature. 
See Armature 6. Obs. 

1730 Saverv in Phil. Trans. XXXVI. 325. 1 took off the 
Armour and bound it to that which was newly touched, nnd 
therewith retouched that which I had disarmed. 

7. Manige. (See qnot.) [F. disarmer mi cheval, 
hs levres ami chevalJ] 

1737 Bailsv vol. II. s.v. Disarm, To disarm the Lips of 
a Horse, is to keep them subject, and out from above the ; 
Bars, when they are so large as to cover the Bars, and pre- ! 
vent the Pressure or A/pui of the Mouth, by bearing U p the 
Bit, and so hindring the Horse from feeling the Effects of 
it upon the Bars. 

Hence Disa rmingr a. 

1839 T. Beale Nat. Hist. Stcrm Whale 303 Beckoned us 
to approach with winning and disarming smiles. 

Disa rm, sb. [f. prec] The act of disarming 
(an opponent) ; esp. in Fencing: 

1809 Roland Fencing 9 The crossing of the blade signifies 
n kind of disarm, performed by a jirk from the wrist. 1827 
Barring-ton Pers. Sk. II. 16 A disarm is considered the 
same as a disable. 1833 Regul. Instr. Cavalry i. 149 The 
•Second Point \. should be given with great caution, the 
wrist being then so liable to the disarm. 

Disarmament (disarmament), [f. Disarm 
v., after armament; cf. F. de'sarmemenl (1594 in 
Hatz.-Darm.), f. disartner, to which the corre- 
sponding Eng. type would be disarmmenW\ The 
action of disarming ; esp. the reduction of an army 
or navy to the customary peace footing. 

1795 Burke Corr. IV. 337 If the disarmament bad been 
common to all descriptions of disorderly persons, the measure 
would have been excellent. 1861 Lond. Ret*, ao Apr. 434/3 
They propose the disarmament of the country. 186a Helps 
Organis. Daily Life 54 What Europe really needed was 
a congress that should dare to speak boldly to ambitious 
monarchs respecting the vital subject of disarmament. 1889 
B. F. Westcott Let. in Guardian 6 Apr., Such a disarma- 
ment would secure the lasting and honourable peace which 
the leaders of Europe . . desire. 

Disarmature. rare. [f. Disarm v., after 
Armature.] The action of disarming ; divestiture 
of armour or means of defence. 

18.. Sir W. Hamilton (OX On the universities, which 
have illegally dropt philosophy and its training from their 
course of discipline, will lie the responsibility of this singular 
and dangerous disarmature. 

Disarme : see Disarmv. 

Disarmed (disaumd) a. [f. Disarm + -ed i .] 

1. Deprived of arms; unarmed; without arms or 
weapons; divested of means of attack or defence. 

1594 Spenser A moretti xii. I then disarmed did remaine. 
1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man tn Hunt. iv. v, I hold it good 
polity not to go disarmed. x6i8 HoaaES Thncyd. (1821) 
141 The Plateans . . aimed their arrows and darts at their 
more disarmed parts. 1678 Phillips (ed. 4) Disarmed, 
(among Hunters) Deers are said to be when the Horns are 
fain. t 183 x Joanna Baillie Met. Leg., Wallace xciii, As 
sleeping and disarmed he lay. 

2. Her. (See qnot.) 

1830 Rosson Brit. Herald III. Gloss.. Disartned.M said 
of an animal or bird of prey, without claws, teeth, or beak. 
1883 Cussans Hand' l\ Her. 138. 

Disarmer (disaumoj). [f. Disarm + -erI.] 
One who disarms. 

a 1660 Hammond Wks. II. 63 (T.) So much learning and 
abilities, as this disarmer is believed to have. i8»o Ex- 
aminer No, 613. 3/r The disarmers .. of the country which 
enabled them to disarm it. 1817 Bahrington Pers. Sk. II. 
16 The disarmer may break his adversary's sword. 

Disarming (disarmin), vbl. sb. [f. Disarm 
+ -Hra l .] The action of the verb Disarm. 

1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII, 81 b, The two kynges set 
their cnuntre parties to disarmyng. 1611 Cotgr., Desarme- 
ment, a disarming, a depriuing of Armes. a 1660 Hammond 
Wks. 1 1. 63 (T.) For the disarming of schism. 1848 W. H. 
Kelly tr. L. Blanc's Hist. Ten K. II. 37 In the departments 
de La Sartbe, de La Mayenne. .some disarmings were 
effected without violence. 

attrib. 1753 Sinvarfs Trial 273 The part of the country 
.where the pannel lives, fell under the disarming Act. 1894 
Daily News 99 June 5/3 This mode of protection [paint] 
was unknown to the Highlanders, when they hid their 
weapons, after tha Disarming Act. 
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fBisa'rmy. Obs. rare. (Also 9 disarme.) 
[a. obs. V. dtsarmie action of disarming, f. dis- 
armer to disarm (-.-Romanic type desannata : sec 
Army).] A disarming. 

1548 Hall Chron., Hen. K///,78b,The herauldes cried 
the disarmy [ed. 1809 disarme). 

Disarrange (disar^'nds), v. [f. Dis- 6+ Ar- 
range; cf. F. disarrangcr (17th c. in Littre').] 
trans. To undo the arrangement of; to put Into 
a state of disorder. 

1744 Akknsioe Pleas. Imag. hi. 5*9 (Seager) Quick dis- 
gust From things deform 'd or disarrang'd. 1764 Grainger 
Sugar Can* 1. 189 The glebe .. Will Journey, fore'd off by 
the mining rain ; And . . disarrange Thy neighbours' vale. 
1834 Ht. Mabtineau Farrert ti. 35 She .. would not let 
his chamber be disarranged just at present. 189a Speaker 
8 Oct. 437/1 Sudden . . fluctuations in the standard of value 
undoubtedly disarrange trade. 

Hence Disarra-ngred ///. a., ©iBarra-nETing 1 
vbl. sb. ; Disarra*ngrer, one who disarranges. 

1827 CH.WoaDswoRTH Chas. I. etc. 19 A lamentably miscal- 
culating and dis-arranged understanding. 186a F. Hall 
Hindu Philos. Syst. 40 The arranging and disarranging 
of the multitudinous constituents of the world. 1885 Athe- 
naeum 14 Nov. 645/3 The name of the arranger— or rather 
disarranger — was not given in the programme. 

Disarrangement cdisar^-ndsmeat). [f.prcc. 
+ -ment, after arrangement.] The fact or process 
of disarranging or putting out of order; the con- 
dition of being disarranged ; disorder. 

ri7jo A. lUxTEa Enq. Nat. Soul (1737) II. 137 (T.) How 
. . is it possible that the mere disarrangement of the parts 
of matter should perform this? 1790 IIurkr A rmy Esti- 
mates Wks. V. 10 The whole of the arrangement, or rather 
disarrangement of their military. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 
in. 11. i. (1857) II. 180 They are the Heart and presiding 
centre of a France fallen wholly into maddest disarrange- 
ment. 188s Manch. Exam. 18 Feb. 3/3 The various 
organic diseases and functional disarrangements. 

Disarray (disar/ ), sb. Forms : 4-7 dis- 
aray(e, 5 dysaray, 6 disarey, 6- disarray. 
[Probably a. OF. *desarei (14th c. desamy in 
Littre\ mod.F. dkarroi), vbl. sb. from desarcer, 
desarroyer: see next. The earlier OF. synonym 
was desrei, desrai, derail whence Eng. desray, 
Deray, Disray, of which disarray may be re- 
garded as a modification.] 

1. The condition of being out of array or regular 
order; disorder, confusion ; = Dkray sb. I, ic. 

c 1386 Chauceb Pars. T. 7 853 (Files.) As the woman hath 
the maistrie she maketh to muche desray [MSS. Camb. dis- 
ray, Harl. f Petw., Lattsd., Selden disaray<e]. c 1477 Cax- 
ton Jason 31b, They toumed their back and put hem to 
flyght and disaraye. c 1489 — Sonnes of Aymon xv. 354, 
I wolde not for noo good that rowlande & ohvere . . sholde 
fynde vs in dysaray. 1530 Palsgr. 314/1 Disarey, out of order, 
desaroy. 1580 C tessPem broke Ps. lxviii. 1 His very face 
shall cast On all his haters flight and disarray. 1664 Pepys 
Diary 27 Mar., So much is this city subject to be put into 
a disarray upon very small occasions. 1715-ao Pope Iliad 
xiv. 19 Dire disarray ! the tumult of the fight. 1835 J. V. 
Kennedy Horse Shoe R. xviii. (i860) a 16 Their . . weapons 
lay around in disarray. 188a Shorthousr J. Inglesant II. 
181 The wild confused crowd of leaping and struggling 
figures, in a strange and ghastly disarray. 

transf. 1818 Milman Samor yj As clouds. .Gather their 
blackening disarray to burst Upon some mountain turret. 

2. Imperfect or improper attire ; disorderly tin- 
dress, arch. 

1590 SrENsgR F. Q. II. iv. 4 A wicked Hag .. In ragged 
robes and filthy disaray. 1814 Southey Roderick xxv. 315 
He who ia that disarray Doth . . bestride the noble steed. 
1857 Hawthorne Scarlet Lett. Hi, Clad in a strange dis- 
array of civilized and savage costume. 

Disarray (disatfi*), v. Also 5-7 disaray. 
[f. Dis- 6 + Array v. : perh. immediately after 
OF. desareer, -eier (-oyer) to put into disorder Ha 
Godef.V f. des- f Dis- 4 + areyer to Array. Cf. 
prec. sb. and the synonymous Disray.] 

1. trans. To throw out of array or order, to pat 
into disorder or confusion ; to rout, disorder, dis- 
organize. (Chiefly of military array.) 

c 1470 Henbv Wallace rx. 856 All dysarayit the ost was, 
and agast. 1513 Douglas Mneis xm. vi. 33 The cite, quhilk 
was disaray t and schent. 1600 Holland Lrvvv. l*iii. 86 At 
the first skirmish the enemies were disaraied [fust]. 1641 
Milton Animadv. (1851) 333 To rout, and disaray the 
wise and well-coucht order of Saint Pauls owne words. 
1650 Earl Monm. tr. Senanlts Man bee. Gnilty 205 They 
rob Gardens without disaraying them. 1660 Hickeringill 
Jamaica (1661) 68 The small Remnant left in larnaica . . 
will be able to disaray the Spaniards in Hispaniola or Cuba. 
1 7 13 C'tess Winche lsea Misc.Poems 344 Vou Winds ! Whilst 
not the Earth alone, you disarray, a 1848 R. W. Hamilton 
Rew. 4- Punish m. v. (1853) 33a What disarrays like death? 

fb. rntr. (for refi.) To fall out of array or 
order, to become disordered. Obs. 

1533 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. cexxv. 207 If any of our 
batayls breke, or disaray hy any aduentore, drawe thyder 
and confort them. 

2. trans. To strip or spoil of personal array, 
raiment, or attire ; to disrobe. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 100/3 To Disaray [v.r. Disray or dis- 
gise], exornare. i<oo Spenser F. Q. \. viii. 46 That 
witch they disaraid, And robd of roiall robes. 1611 Cotgr., 
Deshabilter, to disarray, vncloth. 171S Rowe Jam Gray 
y. i, Help to disarray And fit me for tbe Block. 1814 Mrs. J. 
Wssr Alicia de L.l II. 236 Attendant damsels to prepare 
tbe bath, to help to disarray her. 



DISASSENT. 

b. inlr.- for reft. 

1678 Bittler Hud. 111. L 350 I'd hardly time to lay My 
weapons by, and disarray. 

C. trans. To despoil, strip of any adiunct. 

1579 Spenser Skeph. Cat. Feb. 105 A goodly Oake . . 
With armcs full strong . . But of their leaves they were 
disarayde. 1610 G. Fletche* Christ's Vict, in Farr S. I\ 
Jos. 1 (1848) 34 As when a vapour from a moory slough 
.. Doth heaven's bright face of his rayes disarray. 18x0 
Shelley Liberty aix, My song, its pinions disarrayed 
of might, Drooped. 185a M. Asnold Poems, Empedocles 
on Etna 11, Ere ouhe the being of man, ere quite the 
world Be disarray *d of their divinity. 

Hence Disarraying vbl. sb. 

161 1 Cotgr., Desarrengemtni, an vnranking, disordering, 
disarraying. 

Disarrayed (disar^-d),///. a. [f. Disarray 

V. + -ED '.] 

1. Out of array; disordered, in disorder. 

16 1 1 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. v\. xlviii. ( 16. 170 Following 
the disarraied flight of the Persians. 1741 Young Nf. 
'Ph. v. 836 His disarray'd oblation he devours. 18*7 T. 
Double day Sea-Cave it Some sea-born maid., with her 

freen tresses disarrayed. 1864 Pusey Lect. Daniel be. 563 
I ists, which hurry along . . like hosts disarrayed. 

2. Divested of personal array or attire, stripped. 
x6n Cotgr., Descoeffi . . whose head is disarrayed or vn- 

cauered. 17*5 Pope Odyss. xvii. 98 Then disarray'd, the 
shining bath they sought. 1850 Tennvson Idylls, Enid 
516 She . . found, Half disarrayM as to her rest, the girl. 

t Disarrayment. Obs. rare. [f. Disaubay 
v. + -ment : after array ment.'] The fact of dis- 
arraying or deranging; the condition of being 
disarrayed ; disorder, derangement. 

1637-77 Feltham Resolves il liii. 269 Inward Enemies, 
our vices, our weaknesses, and our own disarayments. 

+ Disarre'St, v. Obs. [ad. OF. desarrester to 
release from arrest (14th c. in Godef.), f. dts-, Dis- 
4 + arrester to Aiirest.] trans. To set free from 
arrest ; to reverse the arrest of. 

1538 Hacket Let. to Wolsey(MS. Cott. Galba B. ia. 54 b', 
That sche schowld cawse to dysarest the forsayd Korn. 
1643 Prvnne Doom Coward. 9 The King . . wills that he 
shall be disarrested, and suffered to goc at large. 

Disarticulate (disajti kirfl^t), v. [f. Dis- 6 
+ Articulate v.] 

1. trans. To undo the articulation of, to disjoint ; 
to separate joint from joint. 

1840 G. V. Ellis Anat. 378 Disarticulate, entirely, the 
odontoid process. 1854 Owen Skel. Teeth in Or? -s Ctrc. 
Sc., Organ. Nat. I. 175 The entire segment, here disarti- 
culated .. is called the 'occipital vertebra*. 189a Pail 
MallG. 27 Sept. a/i From lime immemorial tbe plan has 
been adopted of filling the bony case with peas and then 
causing them to swell with water whenever a bkull was 
required to be 'disarticulated*. 

2. inlr. (for refl.) To become disjointed; to 
separate at the joints. 

1830 Lindlby Nat. Syst. Bot. 334 In some of these the 
joints disarticulate, and appear to he capahle of reproduc- 
tion. 1835 — Introd. Bot. (1868) I. 361 The leaflets . . spon- 
taneously disarticulate. 189a Natural Science Mar. 57 
Stems, .which ultimately disarticulated and left the surface 
marked by scars. 

Hence Dlcarti'ctilated ///. a. ; also Disartl - 
cnlator, he who or that whicb disarticulates. 

1861 Hulme tr. Moouin-Tandon 11. vii. xi. 378 The dis- 
articulated stems. Ibid. 11. vn. xiii. 401 The cucurbitins 
are disarticulated xoonites. 1877 Dawson Orig. World 
xiv. 303 Disarticulated remnants of human skeletons. 

Disarticulation (dtsaJll kii^Kan). [n. of 
action from prec. : after articulation.} The action 
of disarticulating ; separation at the joint ; dis- 
jointed condition. 

1830 R. Knox BiclarcTs Anat. Introd. 33 Beclard in. 
vented or improved several modes of . . disarticulation of 
the metatarsal bones. 1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 351 
In Orchidea: .. a complete disarticulation of the stem and 
leaves takes place. 

f Disa'rtnate, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 6 + 
Artuate.] trans. To disjoint. 

1660 Shabrock Vegetables 115 If any man please to dis- 
artuate the whole iHorse-taill they will finde the frame 
exquisite enough to deserve a better esteem. 

Diss8inate, Dieasinize v. : see Dis- 6. 

t Disassemble, v. Obs. rare — °. If. Di s- 6 + 

Assemble v.] trans. To separate, scatter, disperse. 

1611 Cotgil, DesassembUr y to disassemble, disioyne, dis- 
unite. 

t Dis as sent, v. Obs. Also 5 dla-, dyaasent. 

[ad. OF. desassenl-ir (13-1 4th c. in Godef.), f. des*, 
Dis- 4 + assentir Assent v.] intr. To refuse as- 
sent to y withhold assent from ; to disagree. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 0360 All the most of bo mighty . . 
Dyssassent to the dede, demyt hit for noght. 1533 liv.y 
lenden Livy l. (1833) 8a Servius nouthir assentit nor yit 
disassentit to thair manage. 1610 W. Scot Apol. Aarr. 
(1846) 104 He disassented from all the proceedings, a 1635 
Navnton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 16, I disassent from the 
common received opinion. 164 1 Protests Lords 1. 6 \\e 
whose names are underwritten did disassent. 1643 Peynn's 
Sov. Power Pari. iv. 18 It is obligatory and legall, though 
the King bimselfe consent not, or disassent thereto, 163a 
Wagstaffe Vind. Carol, vi. 60 If he may dis-assent, it is 
a sufficient Proof of this Negative Voice. 

Hence f Disasae-nter, one who disassents ; 
f Disasse-ntingr vbl. sb. and ///. a., dissentient. 

1634 St. Trials, Lord Baltnerino (R.X The names of the 
disassenters. 163$ Person Varieties l xi. 45 In this point 
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also I finde them variable and disassenting. 1643 Prvnne 
Sov. Power Pari. II. 66 Such a disassenting; Voyce . . is 
inconsistent with the very office, duty of the King. 

t Disassent, sb. Obs. [f. prec, after Assent 
sb.] Refusal of assent; dissent, disagreement. 

1495 Act xi Hen. VI /, c. 36. § 1 Any disagreement or 
disassent by the said Duches . . notwithstandyng. 1548 
Hall Chron., Hen. VII an. 7 (R.) Whether he departed 
without the French kynges consent or disassent, he . . 
returned agayn to the Lady Margaret, a 1639 Spottiswood 
Hist. Ch. Scot. iv. (1677) 189 Fearing that her disassent 
might work some delay. ^ 1643 PaYNNE Sov. Power Pari. 
1. (ed. 2) 34 Notwithstanding his owne personal! disassent. 

t Disasse rtor. Obs. rare, [agent-n. from 
*dtsasscrt , f. Dis- 6.] One who contradicts an 
assertion or asserts the contrary. 

1651 J. Goodwin Red. Redeemed iv. § 38. 69 Imputations 
. . which the Dis-assertors of it have charged upon it. 

t Disassiduity. Obs. [f. Dis- 9 + Assi- 
duity.] Want of assiduity ; failure to be assiduous 
in attentions, etc. ; slackness. 

1613 Wotton \viReliq. Wotton. (1672) 41a Some argue . . 
that disassiduity in a Favorite is a degree of Declination. 
a 1639 — Parall. Essex $ Buckingh. ibid. (1651) 25 Know- 
ing that upon every little absence or disassiduity, he should 
be subject to take cold at his back, a 1635 Naunton 
Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 46 He came in, and went out- and 
through disassiduity, drew the Curtain between himself and 
the light of her grace. 

t Disassie'ge, v. Obs. rare" 1 , [a. F. dtsas- 
siiger (15th c. in Godef.) 'to raise a siege, to deliucr 
from a siege * (Cotgr.), f. des-, Dis- 4 + assizer 1 
see Assiege, Besiege.] trans. To free from the 
state of siege ; to raise the siege of. 

1630 M. Godwyh tr. Bp. Hereford 's Ann. Erig. 11. 232 
John Lord Russell entririg the City . . disassieged it 

Disassimilation (disasi:mil£ l -j3n). [f. Dis- 9 
+ Assimilation.] Tbe process which reverses 
assimilation ; in Pkysiol. the transformation of 
assimilated substances into less complex and waste 
substances ; catabolism. 

1880 Libr. Univ. Knoiul.Jt. 751 Appropriation of new ma- 
terial, and the disassimilation, or elimination of old. 1883 
Glasg. Weekly Her. 5 M ay 8/1 Coffee always causes an in- 
creased excretion and an augmented disassimilation. 1883 
Syd. Soc. Lex,, Disassimilation* the downward metabolism 
of the body, by which its components form lower planes of 
chemical compounds whilst force of one kind or another is 
disengaged. 1889 Burcon Sanoeason Addr. to Brit. Assoc. 
in Nature 26 Sept 525/1 The words. .* anabol ism f , which. . 
means winding up, and 'catabolism 1 , running down, are 
the creation of Dr. GaskelL # Prof. Hering's equivalents 
for these are ' assimilation which. . means storage of oxygen 
and oxidizable material, and 'disassimilation', discharge of 
these in the altered form of carbon dioxide and water. 

So Disassi'milate v., to transform by cata- 
bolism. In mod. Diets. (1894). 

Disassrmilative, a. [f. Dis- 10 + Assimi- 
lative.] Of or pertaining to disassimilation. 

1880 Libr. Univ. Knowl. IX. 91 Dr. Flint has demon- 
strated that cholesterine is a disassimilative product of 
nervous function. 

t Disassist, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 6 + As- 
sist.] trans. To do the reverse of assisting ; to 
hinder, obstruct. 

1669 Woodhead St. Teresa 1. 2 My Brothers also were 
such, as in nothing dis-assisted me from serving God, Ibid. 
1. xiv. (1671) 85 The other .. Faculties ..assist the Will; 
although now and then it happen that they disassist it. 

Disassociate (disasJ'i'Ji,^t\ v. [f. Dis- 6 + 
Associate, after F. disassocitr (r6th c. in Littre), 
f. des-, Dis- 4 + associer to associate.] trans. To 
free or detach from association ; to dissociate, 
sever. Const, from {with). 

1603 Flosio Montaigne (1613) 630 As if our minde 
had not other houres enough to doe hir businesse, without 
disassociating hirselfe from the body. ? 1650 Don Bellianis 
70 So said the Princesse Aurora, that never would dis- 
associate her knights. 1850 L. Hunt Autobiog. vii. (i860) 
146, I can never disassociate the feeling from their persons. 
1859 C. Bask eh Associative Princ. i. 5 They were at no 
time disassociated with useful labour. 

Hence Disasso ciated a. 

161 1 in Corca. 1881 P. Brooks Candle of Lord 183 
Disassociated and apparently contradictory ideas. 

DisaSSOCiation (disas^si^'Jan). [n. of action 
f. prec. vb. : cf. Association.] The action of dis- 
associating, or the condition of being disassociated ; 
dissociation. 

1873 B. Stewart Conserv. Energy iv. 5 159 At very 
high temperatures it is possible tbat roost compounds are 
decomposed, and the temperature at which this takes place, 
for any compound, has been termed its temperature of 
disassociation. 1890 Comfu Mag. Sept. 252 A sensible, 
mild youth, of whom you cannot think in disassociation 
from his spectacles. 

tDisassirre, v. Obs. rare- 0 , [f. Dis- 6 + 
Assure], trans. To deprive of assurance or 
security. 

x6ir COTGa., Disassurer, to disassure ; to put in feare, 
or bring into doubt, one that was well resolued. 

Disaster (dizcrstei), sb. Also 7 dys-. [ad. 
Y.dtsastre (1564 in Hatz.-Darm.) * a disaster, mis- 
fortune, calamitie, misadventure, hard chance 1 ; f. 
des- t Drs- 4 + aslre 'a starre, a Planet; also destinie, 
fate, fortune, hap* (Cotgr.), ad. L. astrum, Gr. 
&<?Tpov star ; after It. disastro * disastre, mischance, 
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ill lucke' (Florio). Cf. Pr., Sp., Pg. desastre, also 
Pr. benastre good fortune, malastre ill fortune, and 
Eng. ill-starred.'] 

f 1. An unfavourable aspect of a star or planet ; 
1 an obnoxious planet \ Obs. 

1602 Shaks. Ham. i. i. 118 Stars with trains of fire and 
dews of blood, Disasters in the sun ; and the moist star, 
Upon whose influence Neptunes empire stands, Was sick 
almost to dooms-day with eclipse. 1635 Quahles Embl.> 
Hieroglyph \u t What dire disaster bred This change, that 
thus she veils her golden bead? 

2. Anything that befalls of ruinous or distressing 
nature ; a sudden or great misfortune, mishap, or 
misadventure ; a calamity. Usually with a and pl.> 
but also without a, as ' a record of disaster '. 

1 Disaster is etymologically a mishap due to a baleful 
stellar aspect * (Whitney Life Lang. vL (1875) 99\ 

1591 Horsey Trav. (Hakluyt Soc.) 253 Let those soulls 
suffer that ar tbe occasioners of tby disaster and myne. 
1598 Flobio, Disastro, disastre, mischance, ilt lucke. 1601 
Suaks. All's Well 111. vi. 55 It was a disaster of warre that 
Caesar him selfe could not haue prcuented. 1605 — Lear 
1. ii. 131 We make guilty of our disasters the Sun, the 
Moone, and Starres. 1659 B. Harris Parrvafs Iron Age 
100 Fate, it seems, would needs involve them in the same 
disasters. 1770 Goldsm. Des. Vill. 200 Well had the boding 
tremblers learn'd to trace The day's disasters in his morn* 
tag's face. ^849 Macaulay His t. Eng. I. 84 Faithlessness 
was the chief cause of his disasters, and is the chief stain 
on his memory. 1874 Morley Compromise (1886) 27 Such 
a system must inevitably bring disaster. 

f b. A bodily affliction or disorder. Obs. rare. 

1684 F. Rogers Let. in Sir H.Slingsby's Diary (1836) 377, 
1 am very ill of a disaster upon my stomach, y* I cannot ride. 

t Disaster, a. Obs. [Either an attrib. use of 
the sb., or repr. obs. F. desastri (Cotgr.) disastrous, 
f. desastre disaster. The simple word is not used 
as an adj. in any Romanic lang.] » Disastrous. 

1590 Greene Never too late (1600) 23 No disaster fortune 
could driue her to make ship wrack of her fixed affection. 
Ibid. 28 Saturne conspiring with all balefull signes, calcu- 
lated the houre of thy birth full of disaster accidents. 1600 
Look about you xxix. in Hazl. Dodslty VI I. 481 Let this 
be to me a disaster day. 1603 Knolles Hisl. Turks (1638) 
167 Whom disaster fortune . .hath inforced to wander here 
and there. 

t Disaster, v. Obs. [f. Disaster sb. No 
corresp. vb. is found in the Romanic langs., though 
French had in i6lh c. the ppl. adj. desastrd; see 
Disaster a.] trans. To bring disaster or mis- 
fortune upon; to strike with calamity; to ruin, 
afflict, injure seriously, endamage. 

(Todd's sense 1 JTo blast by the stroke of an unfavourable 
star', repeated in later Diets., seems to be unsupported; 
his quotation is of a ppl. a. in sense * ill-starred,' * hapless '.) 

1580 [see Disastered]. x6o6 Shaks. Ant. CI. n. vii. 16 
Tbe holes where eyes should bee, which pittifully disaster 
the cheeks. 1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 158 Neither 
was there ever anymore easie way to disaster these monster- 
seeming souldiers [elephants in battle] then by casting of 
stones. 1689 Movle SeaChyrurg. 11. xiii. 61 The Cable 
running out, a Kink therein happened to disaster a Man's 
Leg. 1778 M. CuTLEa in Li/e t etc. (1888) 1. 70 The French 
fleet was so disastered they could by no means afford us 
any assistance. 1784 Ibid. 107 This occasioned the thermo* 
meter's being more slightly secured.. and .. it was so disas- 
tered as to lose almost all the mercury. 18x2 W. Tennant 
AnsterF. 111. Ivi, Some werecuff'd and much disasterM found. 

Hence t Disastered, stricken with disaster ; ill- 
slarrcd, hapless. Obs. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia u. (1613) 163 Ah t chastest bed of 
mine . . how canst thou now receiue this desastred change- 
ling ? 1598 Barret Tkeor. IVarres v. i. 170 At his disastred 
iourney made into Barbary. 172& 46 Thomson Winter 279 
I n his own loose revolving fields, the swain Disastered stands. 

f Disa'sterly, adv. Obs. [f. Disaster a. + 
-ly 2 .] In a disastrous or ill-starred manner. 

1593 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 93 What Gentleman hath 
been cast away at Sea, or disasterly souldiouriz'd it by 
Land. 1598 Draytoh Heroic. Ep. (1748) 131 Nor let the 
envy of inveoom'd tongues.. Thy noble breast disasterly 
possess. 1654 ViLVAiN Epit. Ess. iv. 46 Who died disasterly 
in New Forest. 

Disastrous (diz<rstrcs), a. Also 6-7 des-, 
7 dyaastrous, disasterous. [a. F. dtsastreux, 
~euse (16th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), f. de'sastre \ cf. It. 
disaslroso ' vnfortunate, vnluckie' (Florio 1598). 
See Disaster sb. and -ous.] 

fl. Stricken with or subject to disasters; ill- 
starred, ill-fated ; unfortunate, unlucky. Obs. 

1586 B. Young tr. Guazzds Civ. Conv. iv. 184^ If she aford 
mee but one sparkle of hope and favour, she doth it to no 
other ende, but to make mee more desastrous. 1602 Mar- 
stoh,4«/. ^Mel Induct Wlcs. 1856 I. 2 He prov'd alwaies 
desastrous in love. 1603 Adv. Don Sebastian in Hart. 
Misc. (Malh.) II. 368 The unfortunate accidents this disas- 
terous king hath sustained. £1730 Shenstone Poetns, 
Economy iii. 43 Ah disastrous wight ! In evil hour and 
rashly dost thou trust The fraud fol couch 1 1790 Bkatson 
Nav. <$• Mil. Mem. I. 2*5 The various calamities that befel 
this disastrous fleet, 

2. Foreboding disaster, of evil omen, unpropitious, 
ill-boding, arch. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1292 Reputing the third 
of these intercalar daies to be desasterous and dismall. 
1648 Gage West. Ind. xii. (1655) 47 At whose birth could 
not but be some dysastrous aspect of the Planets. 1667 
Milton P. L. 1. 597 As when the Sun .. from behind the 
Moon In dim Eclips disastrous twilight sheds On half the 
Nations, a 1849 Mangah Poems (1859) 42 By the bell's 
disastrous tongue. 
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3. Of the nature of a disaster ; fraught or attended 
with disaster; calamitous. 

1603 R.Johnson Kingd. $ Commw. (1630) 573 A faction 
no lesse disasterous to the State of Persia, than the warre of 
Turkic 1608 D. T. Ess. Pol. $ Mor. 76 b, The very first 
allarum of any sinister, and disastrous accident. 1684 Con- 
tempi. State Man 1. ii. (1699) 18 All human greatness., must 
end, and perhaps in a disasterous and unhappy conclusion. 
1769 Robertson Chas. V, V. in. 344 Events more disastrous 
to France^ 1794 Sullivan View Nat. I. 225 The Samyal 
wind, .so disastrous in its effects. x874Gbeen Short Hist. 
v. § 1. 217 We have followed the attack on Scotland to its 
disastrous close. 1875 Lvell Princ. Geol. II. Hi. xlvii. 549 
Heavy rains followed by disastrous floods. 

Hence Dlsa'strousnesa. rare. 

1717 Bailey vol. II, Disastrousness, unluckiness, unfor- 
tunateness. 

Disastrously, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] In a 
disastrous manner ; calamitously, ruinously. 

1603 Drayton Bar. Wars v. (R.), Whilst things were thus 
disastrously decreed. 1678 Butler Hud. 111. i. 62 To 
answer, with his Vessel, all That might disastrously befall. 
1794 Sullivan View Nat. V. 18^ The almost universal 
darkness, which licentious desolation .. disastrously intro- 
duced into the world. 1869^ Fbeeman Norm. Cona. (1876) 
III. xii. x8o The great invasion of Normandy, which ended 
so disastrously for the French. 

Disattach.(disatartJ'),tf. [f.Dis-6 + Attach*;.] 
trans. To undo what is attached ; —Detach i. 

1851 Cdl, Wiseman Actions N. T. Ess. 1853 1. 586 To 
disattach importance from all that relates to her. 

Disatta'climent. [Dis- 9.] *= Detach- 

ME NT 4 b. 

i860 T. T. Carter Imit. our Lord (1861) 19 Chastening 
our being into disattachment and heavenly-mindedness. 

Disattaint (disat^-nt), v. [Dis- 6.] trans. 
To free from attainder : see Attaint v. 6. 

1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. IX. xx. vii. 149 Earl Marischal 
. .has been . . pardoned, disattainted, permitted to inherit. 

t Disatte'ntion. Obs. [f. Dis- 9 + Atten- 
tion.] Active inattention ; neglect 

x 624 Bp. Mountagu Gagg \. 3 Slownesse of beart : that is 
. . disattention unto those things. 1693 W. Freke Sel. Ess. 
xxv. 147 Carelessness and Disattention. .are the Daughters 
of Folly. 1757 Herald x. r 9 Disattention to duty. 

f Disatti're, v. Obs. [f. Dis- 6 + Attiee v.] 
trans. To divest of attire ; disrobe. 

^1598 Spenser cited by Webster (1864). x6xi Cotgr. 
Descoeffer. .to disarray, disattire, vnhood, vncouer, the head. 
1677 Holvoke Dict. t Disattire, divestio. 

Disattune (disatiw'n), v. [f. Dis- 6 + Attune.] 
trans. To pnt out of tune or harmony. 

1853 Lvtton My Novel xi. xvi. (D.), Thus ever bringing 
before the mind of tbe harassed^ debtor images at war with 
love and with the poetry of life, he disattuned it, so to 
speak, for the reception of Nora's letters. 

t Disaugme'nt, v. Obs. [Dis- 6.] trans. 
To reverse the augmentation of ; to diminish. 

161 x Cotgr., Desaugmenter t to disaugment, wane, di» 
minish. 1635 Quaales Embl. v. xiii, That everlasting trea- 
sure which bope deprives not, fortune disaugments not. 

t Disauthcntic, a- Obs. [Dis- 10 + Au- 
thentic] The reverse of authentic ; not au- 
thoritative (see Authentic i). 

1591 G. Fletcher RusseCommw.(Hak\. Soc.) 126 Certeine 
bookes. .of Moses ..which they say are al made disauthen- 
tique, and put out of use by the comming of Christ. 16x9 
Purchas Microcosmus Ixix. 691 They. . account disauth en- 
tike the foure last Bookes of Moses. 

Disanthcnticate, v. [Dis- 6.] trans. To 
prove or pronounce non-authentic. 

1895 A. W. Benn in Academy 1 June 457/2 Among pas- 
sages disauthenticated, or at least pronounced doubtful. 

t Disairthorize, v. Obs. [f. Dis- 6 + Au- 
thorize.] trans. To strip of authority ; to make 
or treat as of no authority. 

1548 Gest Pr. Masse 90 Then is y« once sacrifice of Christ 
utterly to be abandoned and disauthorized. 1563 Man 
Musculns* Commonpl. 153 a, Thei judged it best to dis- 
authorise them [the scriptures of the Old Testament]. 1615 
Wadsworth in Bedell Lett. (1624) 8 As if their new censure 
were sufficient to disaucthorize the others auncient sen- 
tences. 1689 Def. Liberty agtt. Tyrants 142 The general 
Assembly ..may . .even dis-authorize and depose a King. 

Dis avail, v. ? Obs. [f. Dis- 6 + Avail z/.] 

1 1. intr. To he the reverse of advantageous ; to 
be prejudicial or harmful. Obs. 

1430 Lvdg. Chron. Troy v. xxxvi, They .. toke nought 
that might disauayle Unto that lande but it were vitayle. 
1549 Chaloner Erasm. on Folly I iij a, Tbe same not 
seeldome disavaileth to the. .pleasure of the lyfe. 

2. trans. To disadvantage, injure, harm. 

1471 Marg. Paston in P. Lett. No. 681 III. 34 Lete hym 
helpe me now, or elles it shall dysawayll hym better than 
the trebyll the money. #1529 Skelton Col. Cloute 1106 
Hyndering and dysavaylyng Holy Cburche, our^ Mother. 
1530 Palsgr. 517/1, I disavayle one, 1 hynder his avaun- 
tage. .he hath disavayled me more than an hundred ponnde. 

ES4 Richardson Grandison (1781) II. iv. 52 ' I am an 
oglishman, gentlemen \ said I.. judging.. that plea would 
not disavail me. 

t Disava'il, sb. Obs. [f. prec. vb., after Avail 
sb."] Disadvantage, harm, loss. 

£1430 Lydg. Bochas 1. xix. (1558) 33 a Hys wyfe of fro- 
warde doublenes, Which euer wrought to his disauayle, 1603 
J. Davies Microcosmos Wks. (1876) 11 If subjects' peace 
and glorie be the King's, And their disgrace and strife his 
disavaile. 

Disavaunee, Disaventure, obs. forms of 

DlS ADVANCE, DfSADVENTURE. 
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DISBEAUTIFY. 



t Disavotrch, v. Obs. [f. Dis- 6 + Avouch 
v. In mcd.L. disadvocare.] «= Disavow. 

1597 Daniel Civ. Wars iv. xxvi, They flatly disayouch 
To veld him more obedience. 1637 R. Humphrey tr. St. 
Ambrose l^ef., Numa Pompilius ceremonies were dis- 
avouched by Quinlui Petilius. 1679 Km in G. Hickes 
Spir. Popery 7 Disowning and dissavouching that which 
sometime we judged our honour to testifie for and avouch. 

Disavow (disSvarr), v. Also 4 des-, 5 dys-. 
fa. K dJsavouer (13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), f. des- t 
Dis- 4 + avoiur Avow z/.i In med.L. disavoudre, 
disadvacare.] 

1. trans. To refuse to avow, own, or acknow- 
ledge ; to disclaim knowledge of, responsibility for, 
or approbation of; to disown, repudiate. 

1393 Lancl. P. PL C. iy. 332 Bobe kyng and kayser and 
be coroned pope May desauowe bat pey dude, c 1489 
Caxton Sonnes of Aynton v. 134 Our fader bath dysavowed 
vs for the love of hym. 1596 Spenser F. Q. vi. v. 37 Weary 
..Of warres delight.. The name of knighthood he did dis- 
avow. 1659 B. Haaris Parivars Iron Age *B§ One of his 
Masters drew profit from it, and the other disavowed it. 
1718 Chester?. Lett. (1792) II. clxxii. 157 Comte Perlingue 
. .far from disavowing, confirms all that Mr. Harte has said. 
1787 T. Jefferson Writ. (1850) II. 212 The Emperor dis- 
avowed the concessions which had been made by his gover. 
nors. 1855MACAULAV Hist. Eng. III. 337 Melfort never 
disavowed these papers. 187A Green Short Hist. vi. \ 6. 

J 28 The plan was simply that the King should disavow the 
>apal jurisdiction. 

1 2. To refuse to admit or acknowledge as true 
or valid ; to deny. Obs. 

1611 Cotgr., Nier, to denie, disaduow; say nay, gainsay. 
1629 Gauls Pract. The. 86 One disauowes him begotten of 
God ; another, borne of Mary. 1634 For© P. Warbeck iy. 
ii, Yet can they never . . disavow my blood Plantagenet's. 
1660 F. Bsooks tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 387 Complaining I 
had sold her a broken stone, which I disavowed. 

f 3. To refuse to accept or entertain ; to decline. 

1629 Chapman Juvenal v. 167 An oil, for whose strength 
Romans disavow To bathe with Boccharis. 1640 Fuller 
Joseph's Coat iii. (1867) 135 They ..disavow to have any 
further dealing with worldly contentments. 1660 F. Brooke 
It. Lt Blanc's Trav. 364 The Mexicans disavow all peace 
with their neighbouring enemies, .that they may be stored 
with prisoners of war for sacrifice. 

1 lence Disavowed ///. a., Disavow ing* vbl. sb. 
and ///. a. j also Disavowal}] 8 a. t liable to be 
disavowed ; Disavowedly (-edli) adv., in a dis- 
avowed manner ; Disavower, one that disavows 
(Ash 1775). 

161 1 Cotcr., Niement, a denying, disaduowing, or gain, 
saying. 1651-3 Jrb. Taylor Scrnufor Veari. iv. 43 No 
publick or imaginative disavowings . . can be sufficient. 
1698 R. Ferguson View Ecclts. 7 As that great and learned 
man Mr. Baxter, .disavowedly, and with an openess natural 
to him, doth express himself. 1889 Sat. Rev. a8 Sept. 345/3 
The^disavowable, hut not yet disavowed, agents of Russia. 

Disavowal (disavaual). [f. Disavow v. after 
Avowal.] The action of disavowing or refusing 
to acknowledge ; repudiation, dental. 

J748 Richardson Clarissa (J.), An earnest disavowal of 
fear, often proceeds from fear. 1818 D'Israeli Chas. I, I. y. 
114 The disavowal of the acts of a minister threw everything 
back. 1868 E. Edwards Raleigh I. ii. 30 An official dis- 
avowal followed in due course. 

t Disavowance. Obs. rare. [f. Disavow v., 
after Avowance and OF. desavouance (14th c. in 
Godef.)J -Disavowal. 

a 1716 South Serm. YI. i. (R.) The very corner-stone of 
the English Reformation was laid in an utter denial and 
disavowance of this point [the papal supremacy]. 

t Disavower 1 . Obs. rare. [f. Disavow v. + 
•ERitt/fcr* : corresp. to F. desavouer t infinitive used 
snbst.J Disavowing, disavowal. 

1648 FAtRPAX, etc Remonstranct 33 This we can take 
lo intend no lesse then a plaine dissavouer of this Treaty. 

Disavower * : see after Disavow v. 

T Disavowment. Obs. rare. [f. Disavow v. 
+ -ment : perh. repr. OF. desavouement (14th c. in 
Godef.)] = Disavowal. 

1637 VVoTTOH Let. to Regius Professor in Reliq. Wotton. 
{1673) F iv a, His Holiness . . will not press you to any 
disavowment thereof. 

tDisavowry. Obs. [f. Disavow v., after 
Avowry and OF. desavouerie, desavawry (in 
Godef.).] The action of disavowing; disavowal. 

1588 J. HIahvey] Discourtive Probl. 65 Concerning the 
general! disauory, and discredit of such special! matters, 
a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts $ Mon. (1642) 498 He dis- 
claymeth it utterly in thatdisavowry ; MyKingdomc is not 
of this world. 1650 B. Discolliminium 9 Christ . . though! 
such a Disavowry . . a sufficient salvo for his act. 

Disbalance (disbarlans), v. [f. Dis- 6 + 
Balance v.] trans. To disturb the balance or 
equilibrium of, to put out of balance. Hence Dls- 
ba lanced, Disfaalancingr ///. adfs., Disbalance- 
ment, disturbance of equilibrium. 

1853 Lynch Self-Improt'. v.m Some are shy .. there is 
a decomposing, disbalancing force in them. 1866 Alge« 
S oltt. Nat. $ Man iy. 25a To.. enlarge existing disbalance- I 
ntents, and intensify the discords already experienced. 1885 
Sat. Rev. 7 Feb. 170/2 The disbalance! mind of this par* 
ticulnr wom.m. 

tDisbalass, v. Obs. [f. Dis- 6 + balass, 
i6th c. form of Ballast p.] trans. To free from 
ballast or burden ; to disburden. 

1576 Newton Lemnie' s Complex. (1633) 170 Man.. having 
disburdened and disbalassed himselfe of his provocative 



superfluous Sperme lo fetch his breath Ihe better. 1591 
G. Harvey New Letter 14 But now you must lend me 
patience until! 1 have disbalased my mind. 

Disband (disbarnd), v. [ad. i6lh c. F. des- 
bander, mod.F. dibander ; in military sense after 
It. sbandare (cf. Sp., Pg. disbandar), f. It. banda, 
F. bande f Band sSx 

In the sense * to unbind, loosen, let loose, unbend a bow', 
etc desbander (also desbender) goes back lo 12th c in 
OF. : cf. DisnsND.] 

I. trans. 1. To break np (a band or company) ; 
to dissolve and dismiss from service (a military or 
other force). 

1 591 Garrard Art Warre 156 And afterwards disband 
them in such a place. 1649 Bp. Guthrie Mem. (1702) 45 
The Marc^uiss ot Huntley... disbanded his Forces. 1701 
Da Foe Prue^om Eng. 1. 148 No Parliament his Army 
couy disband. 1771 Junius Lett, lxil 322 Yoa talk of dis- 
banding the army with wonderful ease and indifference. 
1868 Pall Mall G. 23 July 5 The 1st East York Artillery 
Volunteers.. has been disbanded on account of insubordi- 
nate conduct. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 72 When Aga- 
thocles died, his mercenary troops were disbanded. 

tb. To dismiss, discharge, or expel from a 
band or company. Obs. 

1626 J. Yates Ibis ad Catsarem ii. 6 You haue fathered 
vpon mee that bastard, which your selfe disbands. 1666 
Ld. Orrery State Letters (1743) 11. 54 To take notice of my 
securing and disbanding Langley. 1667 Flavel Saint 
Indeed (1754) J7A Thou art disbanded by death, and called 
off the field. 1699 Dam pier Voy. II. 1. 71 After 30 years 
service a Soldier may petition !o be disbanded. 

C. refl. ( = 4.) 

1603 Knou.es Hist. Turks (J.), They disbanded them- 
selves, and returned every man to his own dwelling. 1614 
Sylvester Bethulia's Rescue v. ao Each, as him listeth, 
dares him now dis-band. 1651 lr. Hist. Don Ftnist 275 
Leon disbanded himselfe upoo the instant 1650 B. Hahris 
Parivars Iron Age 77 tnarg., His Army disbands it self. 
1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 25a They paid ..so much 
respect lo William's authority as to disband themselves 
when his proclamation was published. 

t 2. To let loose, turn off or out, dismiss from 
union or association, send away. Obs. 

1604 Earl Stirling A urora iv. (R.), What savage bull 
disbanded from his stall, Of wrath a signe more inhumane 
could make? 1615 Bp. Mountacu App. Caesar 11. UL 114 
M. Mountagu .. hath disbanded them from their shelter. 
1643 Milton Divorce vii. (1851) 37 And therfore by all the 
united force of the Decalogue she (the wife! ought to be 
disbanded, unlesse we must set marriage above God and 
charity. 1 71 5 tr. Pancirollus' Rernm Mem. 1 . 11. x. 90 They 
disband all Trouble and Anxiety from the pensive Mind. 
1790 f. B. Mordon West India Islands 108 Her husband 
. . took the . . little ones into his own protection, and dis- 
handed their vile mother. 

f3. To break up the constitution of, dissolve, 
disintegrate. Obs. 

1695 Woodward Nal. Hist. Earth 111. ii. (1723) 176 That 
a Quantity of Water sufficient to make such a Deluge was 
created . . and, when the Business was done, all disbanded 
again and annihilated. 1793 W. Roberts Looker-on lxvi. 
(1794) III. 31 The very elements of civilization have been 
destroyed in a moment, and society itself disbanded. 
II. inlr. (for refl.) 

4. To break up as a body of soldiers, to cease 
to be a band or company ; to break rank, fall into 
disorder, disperse; to leave military service. 

1598 Barret Theor. Warres II. i. 28 Shewing them, .how 
to disband, and how to fal into troupes, a 1608 Sir F. Vehe 
Comm. 8, 1 commanded our men not to disband, but pursue 
them. x6n Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vi. xiv. % xa. 92 The rest 
disbanded, turned their backes, and fled toward the desert. 
1724 D& Foe Mem. Cavalier {1840) 200 They began to dis- 
band, and run #< every way. 1835 Alison Hist. Europe 
(184^9-50) HI. xiii. 5 30. 26 The troops . . openly threatened 
to disband. 185s Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 1 1. 268 Feversham 
had ordered all the royal army to disband. 

1 5. To break np into its constituent parts, dis- 
solve; to separate, retire from association. Obs. 

1631 G. Herbert Temple^ Assurance v\ y When both rocks 
and all things shall disband. 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. 
11. viii. 81 He makes a confident resolution though the 
purpose disbands upon the next temptation. 1697 Collier 
Ess. Mor. Subj. 1. (1709) 117 They (Si en of Honour! should 
throw up their Fortune ; and Disband from Society. 

Hence Disba-nded a., turned loose out of 
their ranks; disordered; scattered or dispersed; 
dismissed ; Disba*nding vbl. sb. and ///. a. 

161 1 Cotgr., Dtsbandade t a disbanding ; a cassing of 
whole t roups, or companies of souldiours. — Desbandl, 
disbanded. 1615 Markham Souldier's Aceid. 15 The Ser- 

§eants are . . to leade loose and disbanded fyles of Shot in 
kirmisb. 1641 Nicholas Papers (Camden) 18 Letters., 
touchinge Ihe disbandinge of the Scottishe Armic 1679-88 
Seer. Serv. Money Chas. II <$■ fas. II (Camden) 36 To . . 
a, 159" 1 3 1 9* , . paid . . for the disbanding tax for the county 
of Leicest'. 1689 Luttrell Brief Ret (1857) ** 5*7 Thc 
house of commons had the late disbanded judges before 
them. 171a AiauTHNoT John Bull m. iii, A poor disbanded 
officer. 4x859 Macaulay Hist. Eng.xxlv.v. 170 He ad- 
mitted it to be necessary for him to give his assent to the 
disbanding bill. 1874 Green Short Hist. viii. § 6. 524 
The disbanded soldiers of the army . . spread over the 
country. 

Disbandment (disbce'ndment). [f. prec 
+ -ment: cf. F. dtbandement (1701 in Hatz.- 
Darm.)] The action or fact of disbanding or 
dispersing ; dismissal from corporate existence. 

1710 Lond. Go*. No. 5875/2 Full Pay allowed . . for doing 
Duty after Disbandment. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) 
II. 182 The very recent disbandment of that body-guard of 
popery the Jesuits. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. 11. ^.(1848) 



07 The august Assembly . . dare nowt*e resolve, with Mira- 
beau. 00 an instantaneoux disbaodment and extinction. 1864 
Daily Tel. 3 Sept., The disbandment of the Basingstoke 
Rifles. 

t Disbandon, v. Obs. rare. [By-form of 
Disband v. after Bamx>n\] Disband. 

1640-1 Kirkcudbr. War-Cotnm. Mitt. Z&M1855) 48 Thair 
sogers are disbandooing for want of manteanmeot. 1641 
Earl Monmouth tr. BiondCs Civill Warres l 74 The King 
writ unto him to disbandon his forces. 

t Disba-nk, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 7 c + Bank 
sbJ] intr. (for refl.) To pass over its banks or 
borders ; to overflow, to debord. 

1660 F. Brooke lr. Le Blanc's Trav. 218 The River Zuama. 
which disbanks as Nile do's. 

tDisbaT,z>. ! Obs. [f. Dis- 1 + Bar v. : cf.OF. 
desbarrer, mod.F. ddbarrer to unbar : see Debar.] 
trans. To exclude, shut out, prevent, stop; - 
Debar v. 

t 1565 Goldinc Ovid's Met. x. (1593) a 55 The* Neptunes 
impe her swiftnesse to disbarre, Trolld downe a tone-side of 
the way one apple of the three. 1571 — Cafoiu on Ps. To 
Rdr. jo Too the intent all vaunting myght bee disbarred 
the further of. 1598 Barrbt Theor. Warres iy. iv. 114 To 
disbarre all odds and inconueniences. 

Disbar (disbau), v.% [f. Dis- 7 + Bar sb.*] 

1. trans. To expel from the bar ; to deprive of the 
status and privileges of a barrister. 

1633 R» Yernev in Verney Papers (1853) 157 He is to be 
degraded in the universitie, disbarrea at the innes of court. 
j8j8 Edin. Rev. XLYIII. 495 In his Utopia such practisers 
..would be disbarred. 1848 Wharton Law Lex. t Dis- 
barring, expelling a barrister from the bar, a power vested 
in the benchers of the four inns of court, subject to an appeal 
to fifteen Judges. 1871 Daily News 15 Apr. 2 In the event 
of a barrister being disbarred, .the Judges may revise and 
reverse the decrees of the benchers. 

1 2. To deprive of bars or that which bars. Obs. 

1636 N. Walmngton in Ann. Dubrensia (1877) 33 When 
all forts are disbarred Of Battlements, of Gunnes, and Bub 
warkes marr'd. 

Disba-rbarize, v. rare, [f Dis- 6 + Bar- 
barize.] a. trans. To free from barbarism ; « 
Debarbabize. b. intr. (for refl.) To cease to be 
barbarous ; to lav aside barbarism. 

1803 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. I. 362 A new proof that 
benevolence alone disbarbarizes the savage. 1 805 Ibid. III. 
322 The slave.coast began from that period to disbar- 
barize. 

tDisbark(disba-jk),v.i Obs. Also 6-7 -barke, 
7-8 -barque, [ad. F. desbarqiur (1564 in Hatz.- 
Darm.), mod.F. dSarauer, f. des-, Dis- 4 + barque 
Bark sb. 2 *. cf. It. sbarcarc. 4 ] = Debark v.-, Dis- 
embark, a. trans. 

155a Act 5-6 Edw. VI t c 14 § t2 If he. .there do disbark, 
unlade and sell the same. 163a Lithgow Trav. v. 187 That 
in the night, they should have entred the Haven, disbarke 
their men, and scale the walles. 1709 Royal P roc lam. 20 Oct. 
in Lond. Gaz. No. 4605/1 [To] be .. carried . . to the Port .. 
and there to disbarque and sell the same. 1725 Pope Odyss. 
xu 22 We . . Disbark the sheep, an offering to the gods, 
b. intr. (for refl.) 

1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. it. vii. 37 b, From 
Constantinople into Italy, where 1 disbarked to go to Rome. 
169a Hacks Collect. Orig. Voy. (1699* IV. 16 Being now 
got to Leghorn. .1 there oisbarqued. 1842 Manning Unity 
of Church \. iv. 107 We read that he ' disbarking from the 
snip with great joy, hastened to see St. Polycarp . 

Hence DisbaTking vbl. sb. 

1598 Florio, Sbarcamento, an vnshipping, a disbarking, 
a landing. 1625 J. Glanvill, Voy. to Cadi* 33 (To] finde a 
landing place fitted for our disbarkeing. 

Disba rk, z>.- Also 6-7 -barke, 7 -barque, 
[f. Dis- 7 a + Bark sb.* : cf. Debark v. 2 ] trans. 
To divest of the bark, strip the bark off (a tree), 
decorticate ; = Debark v.* 

1578 Florio 1st Fruiles 86 The forreyne knyfe doothe dis- 
barke it. 1657 Austen Fruit Tress 1. 102 If we disbarke 
a bough or branch where sap is up. 1 797-1803 Foster in 
Life <r Corr. (j8^6) I. 176 Oaks cut down, disbarked and 
embrowned by time. 1812 Storting Mag. XXXIX. 192 
Disbarking those whose tops they [rabbits] cannot reach, 
b. To strip off (bark). 

1659 Gate Lang. Unl x. 5 109 tnarg., The hard rinde 
(outward bark which may be disbarked) is without. 

Hence TJisba-rked ppl. a. f divested of bark ; Dis- 
ba-rking vbl. sb. f decortication. 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 541 Neither doth the tree Adrachne 
find any hurt or offence by disbarking. 1657 Austen Fruit 
Trees 1. 137 This bough maybe cut off below the disbarked 
place. 1725 Bradley Fatn. Diet. s.v. Tree, The pricking 
and disbarking of the Roots. 

Disbarment (disbarment), [f. Disbar v. 2 + 
-ment.] The action of disbarring a barrister. 

186a Sat. Rev. XI 11. 639/2 Appealing .. against the 
Benchers' sentence of disbarment. 1S71 Daily News 5 Dec, 
As he means to appeal against their order of disbenchment, 
he should include in that appeal their order for disbarment. 

+ Disba'se, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 5 + Base 
vJ: cf.A base, Debase.] trans. --Debase. 

5x159a Greene Alphonxus Dram. Wks. II. 56 First I will 
die in the thickest of the foe Before I will disbase mioe 
honour so. 1601 B. Ionson Poetaster 11. i, Before 1 disbased 
[v.r. disbast] myselfT from my hood and my farthingal to 
these bum ro wis and your whale-bone bodice. 

Disbeau'tify, v. rare. [Dis- 6.] trans. To 
nndo the beautilying of, deprive of beauty. 

1577 Stanvhurst Descr. I ret. in Holinshed VI. 5 The 
women have an harsh and brode kind of pronuntiation . . 
which dooth disbeautifie their English above measure. 



DISBECOME. 

f Disbeco'me, v . Obs. [f. Dis- 6 + Become v. 
III.] trans. To misbecome ; to-be unbefitting for 
or unworthy of. Hence Disbeco'ming fpl. a., un- 
becoming, unbefitting. 

163* Massinger & Field Fatal Dowry y. ii, [Lest] your 
compassion.. Move you to anything that may disbecome 
The place on which you sit. a 1639 W, Whately Prototypes 
11. xxix. (1640) 163 No calling, .can so much disbecome a man, 
or reproach and abase him . . then this of having no calling. 
Ibid. 11. xxxiv. (1640) 174 This forgetful nesse .. is a most 
disbecomming vice- 

Disbelief (disbilrf). [f. Dis- 9 + Belief.] 
The action or an act of disbelieving ; mental rejec- 
tion of a statement or assertion; positive un- 
belief. 

1672 Wilkims Nat. Relig. I. in. (R.), Those who will pre* 
tend such kind of grounds for their disbelief of any thing. 
a 2694 Tillotson (J.), Our belief or disbelief of a thing does 
not alter the nature of the thing. 1696 Whiston Th. Earth 
in. (1722) 277, 1 have, 1 think, just reasons for my Disbelief. 
1 791 Mrs. Kadcliffe Rom. Forest vii, Your good sense, 
Adeline, 1 think, will teach you the merit of disbelief. 
1865 Leckv Rationalism 1. i. 12 A disbelief in ghosts and 
witcbes was one of the most prominent characteristics of 
scepticism in the seventeenth century. 187$ Carpenter 
Ment. Phys. 11. xx. (1879)699 [They] will drift away into 
either vague unbelief or absolute disbelief. 

Disbelieve (disbilrv), v. [f. Dis- 6 + Be- 
lieve v.] 

1. trans. Not to believe or credit ; to refuse 
credence to : a. a statement or (alleged) fact : To 
reject the truth or reality of, (With simple obj. or 
obj. clause.) 

1644 [see Disbelieving below]. 1678 Cudworth Intell. 
Syst. 18 (R.^ There have been doubtless in all ages such as 
have disbelieved the existence of any thing but what was 
sensible. 1712 Sped. No. 527 p 2 People will be as slow 
and unwilling in disbelieving scandal, as they are quick and 
forward in believing it. 1795 Southey Joan of Arc). 77 
That misgiving which precedes belief In what was disbe- 
lieved and scoff'd at late For folly. 1864 J. H. Newman 
Apologia 162 Did Henry VIII .. disbelieve Purgatory? 
1874 Carpenter Ment. Phys. 1. ix. § 2 (1879) 395 It does not 
rest with any man to determine what he shall believe or 
what he shall disbelieve. 1878 Browning La Saisiaz 68 
He disbelieves In the heart of him that edict which for 
truth his head receives. 

b. a person in making a statement. 

1690 Bentlev Phal. 273 Plutarch disbelieved Phanias, 
1820 Hallam in Edin. Rev. XL1V. 2 There would be no 
historical certainty remaining, if it were possible to disbelieve 
such a contemporary witness as Sir Thomas More. 

2. absol. or intr. 

1755 Vounc Centaur i. Wks. 1737 IV. 106 Eve doubted, 
and then eat., most of Eve's daughters first taste, and then 
disbelieve. 1795 Southev Joan of Arc in. 188, I feel it is 
not possible to hear and disbelieve. 1818-60 Whately 
Commonpl. Bk. (1864) 48 It is very evident that the opposite 
to credulity is scepticism, and that to disbelieve is to 
believe. 

3. intr. with in : Not to believe in ; to have no 
faith in : cf. Believe i, 3. 

1834 IV. Ind. Sketch-bk. I. 172 He disbelieves in the 

flowing changes of colour in the dying dolphin. 1856 
Irs. Browning Anr. Leigh x. 739, 1 disbelieve in Christian 
pagans, much As you in women-fishes. 1869 Freeman 
Norm. Cong. (1876) 111. xii. 222, 1 do not altogether dis- 
believe in the story. 

Hence 3>Is believing vbl. sb. and a. ; DIs- 
belie vingly adv., in a disbelieving manner ; with 
disbelief. 

1644 Hammond Pract. Catech. (J.), The disbelieving of an 
eternal truth of God's. _ 1803 Chicago Advance 22 June, 
Hester shook her head disbelievingly, but Daisy rattled on. 

Disbeliever, [f. prec. + -erI.] One who 
disbelieves or refuses belief; an unbeliever. 

1648 \V. Mountagur Devout Ess. 1. viiL § 2 (R.) The in- 
credulous and disbelievers of the facility of this medium. 
a 1748 Watts (J.), An humble soul is frighted into senti- 
ments, because a man of great name pronounces heresy 
upon the contrary sentiments, and casts the disbeliever out 
of the church. 1799 Southev Lett. (1856) I. 64, 1 am not 
a disbeliever in these things, but that story is not among 
the credible ones. 1818 Whewell in Todhunter's Acd. 
(1876) II. 26 He attacks rfxibelievers, but has very little to 
say to mere ««believers. 

Disfcench (disbe*nj),z\ [f. Dis- 70 + Bench sb.] 
1 1. trans. To remove or displace from a bench 

or seat ; to unseat. Obs. 
1607 Shaks. Cor. ir. ii. 75 Sir, I hope my words dis-bench'd 

you not ? 

2. To deprive of the status of a bencher ; to strike 
off the name of (a person) from the roll of the 
senior members of the Inns of Court. 

1874 Observer 2 Aug., After a long deliberation they de- 
cided to disbench Dr. Kenealy..lt was further intimated 
that if the publication of the Englishman was continued . . 
as heretofore, the Benchers might have to consider the 
necessity of disbarring him. 

Hence Disbe-nchment, the fact or process of 
disbenching (sense 2). 

1874 [see Disbarment]. 

t DisT>e*nd, v. Obs. [f. Dis- 6 + Bend v. : cf. 
OF. desbender, var. of desbander in same sense.] 
trans. To unbend {eg. a bow), relax, let loose. 

1607 Earl Stirling Jul. Caesar in. ii. Chor., As libertie 
a courage doth impart, So bondage doth disbend, els breake 
the heart. 163a Lithgow Trav. x. 488^ 1 Organize the 
Truth, you AlTegate the Sense, Disbending cominous de- 
fects, in your absurd pretence. 
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t Disbi'nd, v. Obs. rare. [Dis- 6.] trans. 
To unbind, to loose. 

a 1638 Medb Disc. Matt. vi. 9 (1672) 1. 12 How dare we 
dis-bind or loose our selves from the tye of that way of 
agnizing and honouring God? 

Disbi'Shop, v. nonce-wd. [f. Dis- 7 b.] trans. 
To deprive of episcopal office or dignity. 

1585 Abf. Sanovs Serm. (1841) 43 He is easily dealt withal 
if he be disbishopped. 

t Disbla'me, v. Obs. [a. OF. desblasmer, 
•bldmer, f. des- (Dis- 4) + blasmer to Blame.] 
trans. To free from blame, acqnit, exculpate. 
Hence Disbla*ming vbl. sb., exculpation. 

c 1374 CuAUCEa Troylus n.Prol. 17, 1, .pray yow mekely, 
Disblameth me yf ony word be lame, For as myn auctor 
seyde so sey I. 1631 Celestina vi. 75 Thou hadst come to 
disblame and excuse thy doings. 1638 Baker tr. Balzac's 
Lett. 111. (1654) 79 But to disblame both of us, 1 beseech you 
hereafter to have more care of my modesty. 1656 Finett 
For. Ambass. 240 (T.) His humble request but of one 
quarter of an hour's audience for his disblaming. 

Disblo'Ck, v. rare. [f. Dis- 7 c + Block sb. 
4 c, d.] trans. To remove (something) from tbe 
block (or head) on which it is placed. 

1665 J. Wilson Projectors 1. Dram. Wks ; (1874) 224 Do 
you not observe, sir, how hard he wrings his trows, to the 
manifest hazard of disblocking his periwig ? 

Disbloo'm, v. [f. Dis- 7 a + Bloom sb.] trans. 
To deprive of bloom. Hence Disbloo-med ///. a. 

1884 Stevenson Old Mortality in Longm. Mag. IV. 76 
A faint flavour of the gardener hung about them [the grave- 
diggers], but sophisticated and disbloomed. 

t Disboa'rd, v. Obs. rare. Also 7 disbord. 
[a. OF. desborder (mod.F. diborder) (in various 
senses), f. des- (Dis- i) + bord, Boabd.] 

1. intr. »= Disembark. 

1615 Chapman Odyss. xiv. 486 They streightly bound me, 
and did all disbord To shore to supper, in contentious rout. 

2. To pass outside or over the border or edge. 
Cf. Debobd v. 2. 

1 72s Bradley Font. Diet. s.v. Shoeing ; If the Foot be very 
narrow let the Shoe disboard without the Hoof. 

Disbody (distyrdi), v. [f. Dis- 7 + Body sb.] 
trans. = Disembody. Hence Disbo'died ///. a. f 
disembodied. 

1646 J. Hall Poems 38 Come, Julia, come ! let's once dis- 
body what Strait matter ties to this and not to that. 166a 
Glanvill Lux Orient. 143 (T.) Thejr conceive that the dis- 
bodied souls shall return, .and be joined again to bodies of 
purified and duly prepared air. 1734 Watts Reiia. Juv. 
(1789) 9 Ten thousand tongues Of hymning seraphs and 
disbodied saints. 1870 Lowell CathedralV<xX. Wks. (1879) 
448 We cannot make each meal a sacrament, Nor with our 
tailors be disbodied souls. 

t Disbo'gue, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 6 + stem 
of Em-Bogue, perh. after Sp. desbocar = desembocar 
to disembogue, f. des- « Dis - 1 + boca mouth : the 
corresp. Fr. is diboucher : see Debouch.] intr. — 
Disembogue. 

1600 Hakluyt Voy. (1810J III. 302 The current of the 
Bay of Mexico, disbogging betweene the Cape of Florida 
and Havana. 1628 Hodbes Thticyd. (1822) 25 Near unto 
it disbogueth into the sea tbe lake Achernsia. 

Disboscation, [ad. med. L. disboscation-em 
(Du Cange), f. Di8- 4+ med.L. boscus, boscutn 
wood.] The clearing away of woods ; the con- 
version of wooded land into arable or pasture. 

1726 Did. Rust. (ed. 3), Disboscation, a turning of Wood- 
ground into Arable or Pasture. Hence 1727 in Bradley 
Earn. Did. ; 1764 in Bailey (folio, ed. Scott) ; 1775 in Ash ; 
and in mod. Diets. 

Disbosom (disbu'zom), v. [Dis- 7 c] trans. 
To disburden one's bosom of; to unbosom; to 
confess. Hence Disbo-soming vbl. sb. 

1844 Browning Colombe y s Birthday 1. Poems 1887 II. 183 
This prompt disbosoming of love. 1868 — Ring <f Bk. in. 
614 Home went Violante and disbosomed all. 

t DisbOTrnd, vJ Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 1 + 
Bound v. 1 ] trans. To separate by boundaries. 

1621 Ainsworth Annot. Pentat. Lev. xxi. 24 Separated, 
in Greeke disparted (or disbounded) you from all the na. 
tions. 

Disbotrnd, v. 2 [f. Dis- 7 c + Bound sb. 1 ] intr. 
To extend beyond its bounds. (Cf. Disbank, 
D18BOABD a.) 

1843 E. Jones Poems f Sens. «$• Event 39 The company 
multiplies, the space disbounds, 

Diabourgeon ? obs. form of Disburgeon. 

Disbowel (disban*el), v. In 5 dysbowalyn. 
[f. Dis- 7 a + Bowel sb.] trans. To take out the 
bowels of, eviscerate; = Disembowel, lit. and Jig. 

C1440 Promp. Parv. 122 Dysbowalyn, eviscero, exentero. 
1591 SrENSEa Ruins of Rome 383 A great Oke . . halfe dis- 
bowel'd lies aboue the ground. 1708 Wilson, etc. tr. 
Pdronius Arbiter 75 The Cook that had forgotten to dis- 
bowel the Hog. 171X Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) VI. 704 
His body has been disbowelled, and put into pickle, 
b. To take out (bowels or viscera). 

1 59 1 R. W. Tancred <$• Gismunda v. i. in Hazl. Dodsley 
VII. 83 Thus was Earl Palnrin Strangled unto the death, yea, 
after death His heart and blood disboweU'd from his breast. 

Hence Disbo*welled ///. a.\ Disbo 'welling 
vbl. sb. 

C1440 'Promp. Parv. 122 Dysbowalynge, evjsceracio. 
1680 Lojid. Gaz. No. 1508/4 A most Curious and Excellent 
way of Preserving Dead Bodies, from Putrefaction . . with- 
out Disbowelling, seer-cloathing, mangling or Cutting any 
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part thereof, a 1719 Aodison tr. Horace Wks. (1758) 146 
Nor the disbowell d earth explore In search of the forbidden 
ore. 1871 Rossetti Poems t Burden of Nineveh ii, 'Twas 
bull, 'twas mitred Minotaur, A dead disbowelled mystery. 

Bisbrain (disbr^-n), v. [f. Dis- 7 a + Biiain 
sb.] trans. To deprive of the brain ; to dash out 
the brains of; to remove the brain from. Hence 
Disbrained///. a. 

1631 Celestina xx. 106 What cruelty were it in me, he 
dyin^ disbrained, that I should live pained all the dales of 
my life? 1884 Nature XXX. 260 If the cerebrum were 
removed . . disbrained and decapitated animals manifested 
much stronger reflex movements. 

Disbranch (disbrcrnj), v. ff. Dis- 7 a + 
Branch sb. : cf. OF. desbrancher \ -chir (in 
Godef.), f. des- (Dis- 4) + branckcr, f. branche 
Branch sb.] 

1. trans. To cut or break off the branches of; to 
deprive or strip of branches. 

JS75 Art of Planting 15 If the trees be great . . ye must 
disbranch them afore ye set them agayne. zooo Surflet 
Cottntrie Farme 111. xlvi. 517 It is best to disbranch and 
prune trees when the sap beginneth to rise vp into them. 
1 719 London & Wise Compi. Gard. ix. i. 279 Peas that are 
disbranched, bear a more plentiful Crop than others. 1889 
G. G. A. Murray Gobi or Shamo xiv. 228 The fury of the 
explosion had uprooted and disbranched the . . trees. 

2. To cut or break off, as a branch ; to sever. 
1605 Shaks. Lear iv. ii. 34 She that herself will sliver and 

disbranch From her material sap, perforce must wither And 
come to deadly use. 161 1 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. viii. 
§ 28 (R.) That duke-dome . . disbranched from France since 
the year eight hundred eighty-fine, was againe rent away. 
1796 LAMa Let. Wks. (1840) 14, I conjecture it is 'dis- 
branched ' from one of your embryo hymns. 1865 Swin- 
burne Atalanta 126 All this flower of life Disbranched 
and desecrated miserably. 

f 3. intr. To branch off, spring cut of. rare. 

162a Peacham Compl. Gent. 162 Cavendish : out of which 
familie disbranched that famous Travailer, Master Thomas 
Cavendish. 

Hence Disbra'nched a.. Disbranching 

vbl. sb. 

1616 Surfl. & Markh. Country Farme 401 This disbranch- 
ing must be done in the decrease of the Moone. 1843 
Zoologist 1. 303 An old disbranched fir. 

tDisbro*tlier,z>. Obs. nonce~ivd. [Di8~7b.] 
trans. To undo the brotherhood of; to make no 
longer brothers. 

1622 Marre tr. Aleman y s Guzman (CAtf. 1. {J623I 75 No- 
thing did difference them, but their Religion, whereof, .they 
never argued, that they might not dis-hrother themselues. 

tDisbtrckle, v. Obs. rare. [Dis- 6.] trans. 
To undo the buckling of, to unbuckle, draw apart. 

156a Phaer SEneid ix, Armes disbukling seuerall wayes 
[diversaque brachia ducens]. 

Disbud (disbzrd), v. [f. Dis- 7 a + Bud sb.] 
trans. To remove the bnds of; to deprive of 
(superfluous) buds. 

1727 Braoley Fam. Did. s.v. Disbudding, Peaches, 
Apricocks, etc. are. .disbudded, that the remaining Branches 
may be the better preserv'd. i86x Delamer Fl. Gard. 167 
Disbud dog-rose stocks, leaving only those buds to shoot, 
on which you intend to insert your bud. 1882 Garden 14 Jan. 
28/2 To prevent our Cherries and Plums from being entirely 
disbudded we are obliged to use a considerable amount of 
powder and shot every year. 

Hence Disbu dding 1 vbl. sb. ; Disbu'dder, one 
who disbuds. 

1725 Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. Peach, The disbnddine or 
nipping . . consists in taking away the useless Branches, 
and such as are found to be irregularly scituated. 1765 
Earl op Haooington ForesUtrees 9 Such disbuddings and 
prunings as I have advised. 1888 Wood Farmer's Friends 
<$■ Foes 47 The bullfiuch . . acting the part of a pruner and 
disbudder. 

Disburden, -burthen (disbSud'n, -bSuff'n), 
v. [f. Dis- 7 + Burden, Buethen sb.] 

1. trans. To remove a burden from (the bearer) ; 
to relieve of a burden, lit. and fig. 

1531-2 Ad 23 Hen. VIII, c. 20. § 3 The Kynges Highnes. . 
coveting to disborden this realmeof the seid great exaccions 
and intollerable charges of annates. 1576 Fleming PanopL 
Epist. 40, I am disburthened and eased of many cares and 
troubles. 1681 DaYOEN Sp. Friar iv. i, You know, she 
disburthened her conscience this morning to you. 1734 tr. 
Rollings Anc. Hist. (1827) II. ill. 155 To ease and disburden 
the hive of its superfluous inhabitants. 1863 Geo. Eliot 
Romola 1. xvii, The need she felt to disburden her mind. 

refl. 161 » Proc. Virginia 47 in Capt. Smith's JVks.{Krh.) 
225 The Ship having disburdened her selfe of 70 persons . . 
set forward. 182X A. Fisher Jrnl. 19 Gulls are not the 
only birds that disburden themselves of their prey when 
pursued. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop lii, Having now dis- 
burdened himself of his great surprise, the schoolmaster sat 
down. 

2. trans. To get rid of (a burden) ; to discharge, 
unload. 

a 1586 Sidnev (J.), Though by my thoughts I've plunged 
Into my life's bondage, I yet may disburden a passion. 
1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius* Voy. Ambass. 31 Obliging 
strangers to disburthen in the City all the Merchandises 
which pass through it. 17 13 Aooison Caio 1. vi, Lucia, dis- 
burden all thy cares on me. 1801 Southey Thalaba y. iii, 
A desert Pelican. . Her load of water had disburthen'd there. 
1828 Life Planter Jamaica (ed 2) 149 Obtaining an excuse 
for disburdening his wrath upon her. 

b. rejl. To discharge or empty itself; to fall as 
a river. Also fig. 

1600 J. Pory tr. Leo 's Africa n. 333 This small river ., 
disburdeneth it selfe into the sea not farre from the citie. 
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1647 Stapyltom Juvenal 231 The port of Hostla, where 
Tiber disburdens it self into the Tyrrhene sea. 1761 Hume 
Hist. Eng. I. iii. 65 A new generation of men . . who could 
no longer disburden themselves on Normandy. 
3. intr. (for re/l.) To unload, to discharge Its 
load. 

1667 Milton P. L. v. 310 Where Nature multiplies Her 
fcrtil growth, and by disburd'ning grows More fruitful. 
c i8jo S. Rogers Italy, St. Mark's Place 217 The prison- 
boat, that boat with many oars . . Disburdening in the Canal 
Orfano, That drawn ing.place. 

Disburdened, -bu'rthened, ///. a. [f. 
prec. + -ed K] Freed from burden. 

1598 FLoato, Scarico, free, quit, discharged, disburdened. 
161$ J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. 133 Verses proceed from a dis- 
burthend braine. 177a Fletcher Logica Gcncv. n The 
disburdened clouds begin to break. 183a G. Downes Lett. 
Cont. Countries I. 506 Two or three disburdened vehicles, 
1856 Bryant Poems. Ages xav, With glad embrace The 
fair disburdened lands welcome a nobler race. 

DisbuTdening f -bu*rthening, vbl.sh [f. 
as prec. + -inq 

L A freeing from burden ; discbarge ; unloading. 

1581 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 415 Towardes 
the disburdening of the (fee farme. 1644 Milton Areop. 
(Arb.) 61 This is not . .tbe disburdningof a particular fancie. 
1709 Stryfr Ann. Re/. I. a. 55 For the disburdening of 
their consciences. 

f 2. That which is discharged ; a discharge. Oh. 

1686 Ethiopian Adv. Heliodorus 7 (Jod.) A valley, that 
receives the inundations and disburdening of Nilus. 

Disburdening, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -jnq 2.] 
That disburdens. 

1836 Thirlwall Greece II. xi. 34 Solon . . met the reason- 
able expectations.. by his disburdening ordinance. 

Disbn-rdenment, -bu-rtnenment. [f. 

Disburden v. + -went.] The act or process of 
disburdening ; the fact of being disburdened. 

18x8 Bentham Ch.-Eng. Pref. 35 Whether any such dis- 
burthenment shall be attempted. iB$9 Geo. Eliot A. Bcde 
xi, He had never yet confessed his secret to Adam, but 
now he felt a delicious sense of disburthenment. 

t DisbTrrgeon, v. Oh. rare. Also 7 -gen. 
[{. Dis- 7a + Burgeon sb.] trans. = Disbud. 
Hence Disburgeoning vbL sb. 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 533 For disburgening of vinec, 
and clensing them of their superfluous leaues. Ibid. 538 
Not . . to disburgen or deffoile altogether such trees. 

Disbursable (disb£\isab'l), a. [f. Disburse 
v. + -able.] Capable of being disbursed. 

1885 G. Meredith Diana I. xiv. 991 Anecdotes also are 
portable they can be carried home, they are disbursable 
at other tables. 

tDisbnTSage. Oh. rare. [f. as prec. + -age.] 
The act of disbursing ; disbursement ; expenditure. 

17*1 STRYpa Eecl. Matt. II. xxix. 490 An account.. of the 
payment, and disbursage and discharge of the same. 

Disbnrsatory (disbiJ-jsateri), a. [f. L. type 
*disbursare\ see next, and -ory.] Characterized 
by or given to disbursing. 

1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shaks. Char. vi. i6t Fenton, the 
Ieast^ capable of the three suitors to be disbursatory. 

Disburse (disb»*js\ v. Also 6 -bourse, 
•bource, -bursse. [orig. disbourse, a. OF. des- 
bourscr ( 1 31b c. in Hatz.-Dann.), m od. F. dSourser, 
in same senses, f. dcs- f Djs- 4 + bourse purse. Af- 
terwards assimilated to L. bursa, as if repr. a L. 
*dxsbursare. Cf. Debcrse, Dispurse.] 

1. trans. To payout or expend (money); to pay 
or defray (costs, expenses). 

«S3<> Palsgr. 5>7/»» I have disboursed for hym above a 
hundred pounde. 1500 Shaks. Com. Err. iv. i. 38 Take 
the Cbaine, and bid my wife Disburse the summe, on the 
receipt thereof. 1591 Horsey Trav. (Hakluyt Soc.) 320, 
I disburst to him and them 300 dollers. 1647 N. Bacdn 
Due. Govt. 11. vil (1739) 42 Importation does bring in more 
profit than Exportation disburseth. 1701 Da Foa True- 
born Eng. Introd. 33 Who Fifty Millions Sterling have 
disburs'd. 1776 Trial of Nundocomar 16/3 Whatever con- 
tincent expenses you may find it necessary to disburse in 
Calcutta, a 1859 Macaulay Hist. Eng. V. a« They had 
disbursed money largely, and had disbursed it with the 
certainty that they should never be re-imbursed unless the 
out lav proved beneficial to the public, 
t b. To defray (a charge). Oh. 

1548 Hall Chron., Heft. IV, 31 To dtsbource and pay al 
the costes and charges. 1594 Plat Jnvett-ho. lit. 30 Dis- 
bursing the charge both of the Beere, and the ingredients. 
1611 Cokvat Crudities 377 Rupcrtus Duke of Alemanny 
disbursed the greatest charge thereof, 
c. To pay for or on account of (anything), rare. 

«86o Merc. Marine Mag. VII. 73 Commission on cash 
advanced to disburse the snip, 5 per cent, 
a. absol. To make disbursement. 

1615 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. la Each alike constraines 
s he hunger-bitten Client to disburse. 1636 Davpnant Wits 
S r ** you - must disburse, F or » s a restorative. 
Mod. He has disbursed liberally in support of the cause. 

1 2. fig. and transp. To speud, give out or away. 

1593 Shaks. Lucr. 1203 And all my Fame that Hues dis- 
^° tnose tnat Uue an< * thinke no shame of jne. 
1611 Quarles Argatus *f P. (1678) 5a In a whispering 
mnguage, he disburs'd His various thoughts. 164a Fi li.er 
Holy $ Prof. St. 11. xix. [b] 126 He had rather disburse his 
}»« o at the present. 1671 Grew Anat. Plants 1. L { ia 
(1082) 8 The said Sap being disbursed back into all the 
seminal Root. 

Hence Disbu/rsed ///. a. ; Disbirrsing vbl. sb. 
and ///. a. 

Goloing Justine 35 (R.) He demanded to hauc the 
Vol. III. 
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disbursing of the mony himselfc. 1611 Cotcr., Desbours/> 
disbursed, laid out of a purse. 16x5 G. Sandvs Trav. 1. 61 
His incomes are great, his disbursings little. 1858^/^. 
Marine % Mag. V. 173 These are deposited .. In charge of 
the . . disbursing agent. 

t Disbtrrse, sb. Oh. [f. prec. vb. : cf. OF. des- 
bours (16th c. in Littre').] ^Disbursement. To 
be in disburse, to be out of pocket. 

1608 Machih Dumb Knight v. ii, Come, there is Some 
odd disburse, some bribe, some gratulance Which make 
you lock up leisure, s68x Scarlett Exchanges 186 Lest 
on the one hand he be In disburse, on the other, in cash 
for his Principal. 1716 S. Sewall Diary 8 Feb. (i88a) HI. 
73 [He] offers to be his Quota towards this Disburse. 174a 
De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. I. a88 The annual Rent .. would 
abundantly pay the Publick for the first Disburses. 178a 
Elphinston tr. Martial 11. iaiii. 117 Of wealth in love 
luxuriant the disburse 1 

Disbursement (disbpusment). [f. Disburse 
v . + -mekt : cf. p. desboursement (16th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), now 

1. The action or fact of disbursing. 

159* Spenser State fret. Wits. (Globe)6si/i The Queenes 
treasure in soe create occasions of disbursementes . . is not 
allwayes soe. .plentiful!, as it can spare soe greate a somme 
togither. 1665 Hooks Microgr. Pref. G b, His chearful 
Disbursment for the replanting of I reland. 1756-7 Keysler*s 
Trav. (1760) I. 345 Upon any.. extraordinary disbursement, 
the cause of the difference in the account must be carefully 
entered. 1849 Grots Greece tt. Ixii. (1863) V. 421 And that 
deficit was never so complete as to stop the disbursement 
of the Diobely. 

2. That which has been disbursed ; money paid 
out; expenditure. 

1607 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 148 This is the whole disburse- 
ment for this yeare 1607. 1818 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. 

iv. 1x^394 Tbe surplus of receipts above disbursements. 

1847 Grots Greece it. xxvKi. (186a) III. 5a The visitors, 
whose disbursements went to enrich, the inhabitants of 
Kirrha. 

Disburser (disb»*js3j). [f. Disbubse v. + 
-BR*.] One who disburses. Alsoyf^. 

x6n Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xaiv. 397 The sparing of 
money by the grand disbursers. 1660 \V\ Sscker Nonsuch 
Prof. 409 Faith is the great receiver, and love is the great 
disburser. 1746 Gen. Assembly Rec. (1838) 86 Mr. DaU 
rymple was appointed receiver and disburser of said money. 
1881 Times a May T1/3 Tbe military disbursers knew they 
had drawn more than the audit testified to. 

Disburthen : see Disbuuden. 

Disbnry (disbe-ri), v. rare. [f. Die- 6 + Bury 

v. ~\ trans. To release from a buried condition ; 
to disentomb, disinter. Hence Disburied///.a. 

X835 Lytton Rienzi 11. iii, Disburied secrets. 186a — Str. 
Story 1 1. 238 The c-uartz was shattered by the stroke, and 
left disburied its glittering treasure. 

Disbnttoil (disbtrl'n), v. rare. [f. Dis- 6 or 
7 a + Button sb. or v.\ trans, a. To deprive of 
buttons, b. To undo the buttons of, to unbatton. 

1883 G. H. Boughton in Harper's Mag. Apr. 700/2 His 
eldest son .. was disrobed and disbuttoned. 1887 Tivin 
Soul I. vii. 58 As the Spartan boys kept their foxes under 
their waistcoats, defying the world to disbutton them. 

Dis-Byronize : see Dis- 6. 

Disc, a current variant spelling of Disk. 

t Disca'binet, v. Oh. rare. [f. Dis- 7 + 
Cabinet.] trans. To divulge or disclose, as lhe 
secrets of a cabinet. 

1658 Milton {title). The Cabinet-Council, containing the 
chief Arts of Empire, and Mysteries of State, discabineied 
in Political and Polemical Aphorisms, grounded on Au- 
thority and Experience. .By the ever renown "d Knigbt Sir 
Walter Raleigh. 

Discage (disk? ^3), v. [f. Dis- 7c + Cage 
sb.] trans. To release or let out as from a cage ; 
to uncage. 

1640 G. Daniel Trinarch., Hen. V t coca vii, Trampling 
the Mud of mixed Brains discag'd From double fence. 1872 
Tehnyson Garcth $ Lynette ip Until she let me fly dis. 
caged to sweep In ever-highenng eagle.circles up To tbe 
great Sun of Glory. 

Discal (di-sk&l), a. [f. L. dise~us Disk + -al.] 
Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of, a disk; 
discoid. 

1848 R. Hill in Gosse Nat. in Jamaica (1851) 345 The 
exceedingly discal character of the extremity. 1883 in Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 

Discalceate (diskse-lsi^t),///. a 9 and sb. [ad. 
L. discalcedt-us unshod, bare fooled : see next.] 

A. ppl. a. Unshod, barefooted ; spec, applied to 
certain orders of friars and nuns. 

1658 J. Busauav Hist. Christine, Q. Sivedtand 103 The. . 
present of 25 great bottles Of wine, which the Queen caus'd 
to be given to the Carmelite discalceat Nuns, a 1667 J br. 
Taylor Reverence due to Altar (1848) %x Justin Martyr . . 
saith that the Gentiles when they came to worship were 
commanded . . to be discalceate. 1715 M. Da vies A then. 
Brit. I. Pref. 37 Unless., some of the discalceat Mer. 
cenary Troops . . stay behind. x86x Nealx Notes on Dalma- 
tian etc. 180 Originally written by a Discalceate Carmelite. 

B. sb. A barefooted friar or nun. 

1669 Woodhead St. Teresa n. xvii. 118 Ten Covents of 
D Lscalcea tes . 1706 t r. Dupin's Ecct. Hist. i6thC.U. 1 v. x i. 
449 From the Carmelites came the Congregation of those 
whom they call Discal ceates. 

t Disca'lceate, v. Oh. rare- 9 , [f. disealecat- 
ppl. stem of L. discalteare to pull off the shoes, f. 
Dis- 4 + eateedre 10 shoe, ealceus a shoe.] 

1613 Cocke ram, Discalceate, to put off ones Shoes. 1656 
in Blount Glossogr. 
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Discalceated, ppl a. [f. as prec. + *uii.] 

« D 1SCA LCKATE ///. <*. 

1639 W. Sclater Worthy Cotnmun. Rew. 15 In those 
hotter climates [they] went discalceated, »nd without shoes. 
1655 Fulles Ch. Hist. vi. vii. 364 The discalceated Nunnes 
of the Order of S. Clare. 176a tr. Busching's Syst. Geog. 
V. 145 The Lutheran churches and convents here are the 
church of the discalceated. 1856 R. A. Vauchan Mystics 
(i860) II. 120 But thirteen 'fervent virgins ' shall dwell there, 
discalceated (that is, sandalled, not shodL 

t Discalcea~tion. Oh. [n. of action from 
L. disealceare : see Discalceate v.] The action 
of taking off the shoes, esp. tn token of reverence. 

<xt638 Mede Reverence Goo's Ho. \Vks. (1673) 11. 347 An 
allusion • • to that Rite of Discalceation used by the Jews and 
other Nations of the Orient at their coming into Sacred 
places. 1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. 11. ix. 138 The Pytha- 
gorean mode of discalceation, or putting off the shoes, »t 
entrance into tbe Temple. 

Discalced (dislcarlst), ///. a. [as If from a 
vb. *disealce, repr. L. disealccd-re + -ED. Cf. 
Disciiauce.] m Discalceate ///. a. 

1631 Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. 139 They are called Curmes 
discalced, or bare footed Friers. 1700 Kycaut//«/. Turks 
II I. 964 The King .. walked in Procession . . to the Church 
of the Franciscans discalced. 1867 Lady Herbert Cradle L. 
iar. 833 Carmel is the headquarters of the Discalced Carmc 
htes. 188$ Catholic Diet. 265 The Carmelite reform both 
of men and women, instituted by St. Teresa, is also dis- 
calced. The discalced Augustinians (Hermits) were founded 
by Father Thomas of Jesus, a Portuguese. 

t Disca-le, v. Oh. [f. di- - Dis- 7 a + Scale 
sb.] tram. To deprive of the shell or scales. 

1655 Moupet & hmxzr Health's Improv. (1746) 371 Each 
of them [crevisses and shrimps) must be discaled, and clean 
pickfli with much pidling. 166*1 Lovell Hist. Anim. $ 
Min. 193 To be sodden in milk till they be tender, being 
first discaled, aod the long gut pulled out. 

t TJisca-lendar, v. Oh. Also 7 diskal-. 
[f. Dis- 7 c + Calendar sb.] trans. To erase or 
remove from the calendar. 

1593 Nashk Christ's T. (1613)40 The feast of Tabernacles, 
the feast of sweet Bread, and the feast of Weekes, shall quite 
bee discalendred. 1667 Waterhouse Fire Loud. 84 Which 
Sept. ..let it be Discalendred, and not be numbered amongst 
the Twelve. 

Discalemohe'dron. Cryst. [f. Di- * + Sca- 
lenohedron.] (See qnot.) 

1878 Gurney Crystaltogr. 63 A double twelve.sided pyra- 
mid, the faces of which are symmetrically arranged with 
respect to each of the seven planes of the hexagonal type of 
symmetry, .is called the discalenohedron. 

t Discamera-tion. Oh. rare- 1 , [n. of action 
from L. type *discanurare, f. Dis- 6 + L. camera 
chamber.] «Disincamebatio.v. 

1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals It. ill. 200 Clement the ninth 
was never to be perswaded to the discameration of Castro. 

tDiscaznp (diskarmp), v. Mil. Oh. [ad. It. 
scampare, with substitution of lhe full form of the 
prefix dis- for j- ; cf. Decamp.] 

1. intr. To raise or break up a camp ; to 
depart from a place of encampment ; to decamp. 
Also^: 

1579 Fenton Guiceiard. (16 18) 313 After which accident . . 
they discamped secretly in the night to go to Quiercy. 165a 
Urquhart Jewel Wks. (1834) an Fidelity, fortitude, and 
vigilancie, must needs discamp, if Mammona give the word. 
a 1693 — Rabelais 111. xxxvii. 311 He was about discamping. 

2. trans, a. To remove or abandon (a camp), 
b. To force (any one) from a camp, force to aban- 
don a camp. 

157a Hellowbs Guevara's Fam. £p % (1577) 972, I com* 
mand you to leaue your armour, to discamp your camp. 
1606 Hoi. land Sueton. 35 No enemie put he ever to flight, 
but he discamped him and draue him out of the field. 1658 
J. Coles tr. Cleopatra vii. 140 He discamped his Army, and 
marched to meet Ariamenes. 

Hence Disca*mping; vbl. sb. 

1579 Fknton Guiceiard. n. (1599) 84 The King departed 
with his army before day, without sound of trumpets, to 
couer his discamping as much as he could. 161 1 Cotcb., 
Descampementy a discamping. 

fDiscandjr, v. Oh. rare. (Also 7 erron. 
discander.) [F. Dis- 6 + Candy v .] ifUr. To melt 
or dissolve out of a candied or solid condition. 

1606 Shaks. Ant. * Ct. nt. xiii. 165 By the discandering 
of this pelletted storme. Ibid. iv. xii. aa The hearts .. to 
whom 1 gaue Their wishes, do dis-Candie, melt their sweets 
On blossoming Cesar. 

tDiscanon, Oh. rare. [f. Dis- 7c + 
Canon sb.] tram. To exclude from the canon. 

1608 indPt. De/. Reason* Refusal Subscription 318 He 
acknowledged arguments more forcible.. to discanon those 
bookes. 

Discanonize, v. [f. Dis- 6 + Canonize.] 

f 1. tram. To exclude from the canon. Oh. 

1605 Sutcuff* Bricfe Exam. xviiL 87 We discanontze no 
book of canonical! scriptures. 1638 Chilungw. Relig. Prot. 
1. ii. 9 38. 67 Divers books must be discanonii'd. 1660 
Fishes Rnstick's Alarm Wks. (1670) 289 Dis-Canonmng 
all others save such as are to your Bibles, called Canonical. 

2. To undo the canonization of. 

1797 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XXIV. 531 They are 
discanonbnng the heroes of religion, and raising altars to 
tbe apostles of philosophy. 

Hence Discanonlza-tion. 

181 1 Shelley in Dowden Life (1887) I. 151 The dis- 
canontsation of this saint of theirs is impossible. 

Discant, variant of Descant. 
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DISCAPACITATE, 

Discapacitate (diskapse-site'O, v. rare, [f. 
Dis- 6 + Capacitate.] trans. To deprive of 
capacity, to incapacitate. 

1660 Z. CaorroN Fastening Peter's Fetters 38 Circum- 
stances attending themselves, and discapacitating them unto 
the Act. 1825 Lamb Biog. Mem. Liston Misc. Wks. (1871) 
406 An unavoidable infirmity absolutely discapacitated him 
for tragedy. 

t DlSCapita'tion. Obs. rare. [n. of action 
from Rom. descapitare, OF. descapiter, for L. de- 
capitdre : see De- I. 6.] « Decapitation. 

1787 W. Marshall Norfolk II. 332 Whether it be a uni- 
versal faculty belonging to flies . . to live in a state of dis- 
capitation. 

Discard (diskaud), v. [f. Dis- 7 c + Card sb. \ 
cf. OF. descarter (see Decabd); Sp.,Pg. descartar 
(Minsheu 1 599% It. scartare (for *discartare) ' to 
discard at cards' (Florio 1598).} trans. 

1. Cards. To throw out or reject (a card) from 
the hand. Also absol. 

In whist, etc., applied to the action of playing a card from 
one of the two remaining suits when not able to follow the 
lead and not trumping. 

1391 FLoaio 2nd Fmites6g Let vs agree of our game, .goe 
to, discarde. 1680 Cotton Gamester xn Singer Hist. Cards 
265 By discarding the eights, nines, and tens, there will re- 
main thirteen cards. X744 Hovle Piquet 49 After he has 
discarded he cannot alter his discard.^ 1816 Singer Hist. 
Cards 238 The player, .discards three inferior cards. 186a 
Cavendish Whist (iBjg)g^ You weaken a suit by discarding 
from it. 1870 Ha any & Ware Mod. Hoyle t Whist 8. 

2. To cast off, cast aside, reject, abandon, give 
up. 

1598 FLoaio, Dare nelte scartate . . to fall among HI com- 
panie, as a man would say among such as are discarded; from 
others. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor, 1206, I was very 
much angry and offended that 1 was so discarded and left 
out. 1 66a J. Davies tr. Olearius* Voy. Atnbass. 81 Senti- 
ments of shame and honesty . . are quite discarded by the 
Muscovites. 17x7 Swift Let. on Eng. Tongue Wks. 1755 
II. \. 191 Many gross improprieties, ^ which however au- 
thorised by practice . . ought to be discarded. 1764 Reid 
Inquiry ii. § 6. 109 They discarded all secondary qualities 
of bodies. 180* MAa. EDCEWoaTH Moral T. (1816) I. x. 87 
He had displeased his friends, and had been^ discarded in 
disgrace. 1856 Sir Ii. Brodie Psychol. Inq. I. i. 25 We have 
. .discarded our faith in astrology and witches. 1878 Huxley 
Physiogr. 200 It is generally so warm that the miners are 
glad to discard most of their clothing. 

f b. To cast or force away {from another), rare. 

1596 SpENSEa F. Q. v. v. 8 He that hclpe ti. e. her shield] 
from her against her will discarded. 

f c. To divest, rid, or free (any one) of; also 
refl. Obs. rare. 

1656 S. Holland Zara (1719) 73 The more peaceful Souls 
[are] discarded of their Anxieties. ^ 173a Gentleman In- 
structed (ed. 10) 293 (D.), I only discard myself of those 
things that are noxious. Ibid. 492 (D.) The old man's avarice 
discarded him of all the sentiments of a parent. 

3. To dismiss from employment, service, or 
office ; to cashier, discharge. 

a 1586 Sidney (J.), These men . .were discarded by that un- 
worthy prince, as not worthy the holding. 1688 LurraELL 
Brief R el. (1857) I. 472 A soldier haveing spoken base words 
.. was whipt, and the next day dir -carded. 171X Swift 
Jrnl. to Stella 9 Jan., My man .. is a sad dog ; and the 
minute I come to Ireland 1 will discard him. 1858 Buckle 
Civiliz. (1873) II. viii. 573 Having discarded the able ad- 
visers of his father, he conferred the highest posts upon men 
as narrow and incompetent as himself. 

t b. With double object: To dismiss or banish 
(a person) from (a place); Obs. 

1650 W. Brough Sacr. Princ.(ib$g) 66 Lest 1 be disgraced 
and discarded Thy Palace and Presence for ever. # 1670 
Walton Lives 1. 48 A Person of Nobility., was at this very 
time discarded the Court, and justly committed to prison. 

Disca-rd, sb. [f. prec. vb.] 

1. Cards, a. The act of discarding or rejecting a 
card from the hand. b. The card so rejected. 

1744 [see DiscAaD v. i.] 1778 C. Jones Hoyle's Games 
fm/>r. t Piquet 1 19 In order to capot the Elder-hand, you are 
to make a deep Discard, such as the Queen, Ten, and Eight 
of a Suit. 1876 A. Campbell-Walkeb Correct Card Gloss., 
Discard, the card you play when you cannot follow suit, 
and do not trump it. 1878 H. H. Gibbs Ombre 22 Having 
placed his discard on the pool dish, he takes from the Stock 
a number equal to his discard. i885Paocroa Whist viii. 92 
Your original discard indicates your shortest suit if trump 
strength is not declared against you. 

2. That which is discarded, an offcast, rare. 
189* Stevenson Across the Plains 297 In the brothel the 

discard of society. 

Discarded (diskauded), ///. a. [f. Discard 

V. + -ED I.] 

1. Cards. Thrown ont from .the hand. 

a 1631 Donne Sernt. xxxviii. 377 We have seen in our age 
Kings discarded and . . the discarded Cards taken in again 
and win the Game. 1816 SiNGEa Hist. Cards 239 The dealer 
for whom the discarded cards count. 

2. Cast off, rejected; dismissed from employ- 
ment, discharged. 

1595 Shaxs. John v. iv. 12 Welcome home againe dis- 
carded faith. 1 718 Freethinker No. 76 f 2 A discarded 
Servant has it in his power to dishonour his Master or Mis- 
tress. 1849 Macaulav Hist. Eng. II. 13 The wisdom and 
virtue of the discarded statesman. 1875 Jowftt Plato 
I. 69 We have again fallen into the old discarded error. 

Dis carder (diskaudai). [f. as prec. •+ -ER 1 .] 
One who discards or rejects. 

1880 BuaTON Q. Anne II. x. 158 That eccentric discarder 
of conventionalities. 
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tDisca'rdinate, v. Obs. [f. Dis- 6 + L. 
cardin-em hinge + -ate 3 : cf. L. cardindt-us 
hinged.] trans. To unhinge. 

165a Benlowes Theoph. v. xviii, Canst Motion fix ? count 
Sands?. .Discardinate the Sphears? 

Discarding' (diskaudirj), vbl. sb. [f. Discard 
v. + -ing ».] The action of the verb Discard. 

1. Cards. The rejection or throwing out of a card 
from the hand. . Also attrib. 

1593PEELE Chron. Edw.I{\%*$ 1. 129 s *QC e the King hath 
put us among the discarding cards, and as it Were turned us 
with deuces and treys out of the deck. 1594 Casew H uarte's 
Exam. Wits viii. (1596) To know.. the skill of discard- 
ing. 1778 C. Jones Hoyle's Games Impr. t Piquet 119 By 
which Manner of discarding, you have a Probability of 
scoring fifteen Points for your Quint in Diamonds. 

2. Rejection, abandonment ; dismissal from em- 
ployment, discharge. In quot. 1840 concr. That 
which is discarded. 

1660 T. M. Hist. Independ. iv. 5 5 A hot -spur realot . . 
whose ambition made old Nol lay him aside as dangerous, 
and that dishonourable discarding created him a desperate 
Enemy to the Cromwelian . . name. 1663 J. SpENCEa Prodi, 
gies (1665) 306 The discarding of that rash Principle. 1840 
BaowNiNG Sordetlo vi. 444 Then subject ..to thy cruce 
the world's discardings. 

Disca'rdment. rare. [f. Discard v. + -ment.] 
The action of discarding ; rejection, abandonment. 

1844 N. Brit. Rev.l. 395 Their discardment by the Hindus 
as religious authorities. 

t DiscaTdure. Obs. rare. [f. Discard v. + 
-ure.] *=prec. 

1780 HAYTEa Hume's Dial 11. 38 In what shape does it 
constitute a plea for the entire discard ure of religion? 

Discare : see Dis- 9. 

Discarg, -carge, obs. var. Discharge. 

t Disca'rnate, a. Obs. rare. [ad. late L. type 
*discarttdt-us (for L. de-cartidt-us : see De- I. 6), 
f. Dis- 4 + cam-em flesh, carndt-us fleshy ; cf. It. 
(di)searnato t Sp. descarnado % OF. dcscarni> mod.F. 
decharne'.] Stripped of flesh. 

1661 Glanvill Van. Dogm. 143 A memory! like a sepul- 
chre, furnished with a load of broken and discamate 
bones. 

So f Disoa -mated ppl. a., deprived of * flesh ' or 
bodily form, disembodied : the reverse of incar- 
nated. Obs. 

1728 E AaBERY tr. Burnet's St. Dead I. 66 Jesus went thro' 
all, for he went to the Region of Humane Souls, and being 
discarnated, he was a living rational Soul, like to a humane 
one. 

tDiscaTve, v. Obs. rare. [f.Dis- 1 + Carve.] 
To dissect. 

1541 R. Copland Guydou's Quest. Chirurg. % Procede in 
dyscaruyngealmoste vnto yleon where as the gut begynneth 
that hyght Collon. * 

Disease (disk? 1# s), v. arch, f f. Dis- 7 a + Case 
sb.] tram. To remove the case or covering of; to 
nncase, unsheathe, undress. Also intr. { = rcfl.) 
Hence Diseased a. 

1596 Bell Snrv. Popery 1. hi. ii. 97 Fell upon his diseased 
sword. 1610 Shaks. Temp. v. t 85 Fetch me the Hat, and 
Rapier in my Cell, I will disease me, and my selfe present 
As I was sometime Millainc. i8»S Lamb Reflect. Pillory^ 
Disease not, I pray you. 188a B. Nicholson in Nnu 
Shaks. Soc. Trans. (1880-2) 343 Having diseased himself of 
his doublet and vest. 

t Disca'sk, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 7 c + Cask.] 
trans. To take out of the cask. 

161 5 G. Sandys Trav. 239 No Tunny is suffered to be sold 
at Venice, vnlesse first discaskt, and searcht to the bottome. 

Discaste (diskrrst), v. nonce-wd. [f. Dis- 7 c 
+ Caste.] trans. To cause to lose caste. 

1881 Sat. Rev. No. 1333. 318 With the deliberate and 
formal purpose of discastmg idolators. 

Discastle : see Dis- 7 c. 

t Disca*tter , v. Obs. Also 4 deskater, 5 dea- 
cater, 8 dis-scatter. [In ME. de-scater, f. F. dc- t 
des- (De- 6, Dis- 1) + Scattek ; the prefix being 
subsequently conformed to L. dis- t di-.\ trans. To 
scatter abroad, disperse. Hence Discattered ppl. a. 

c 13x5 Poem Times Edw. If. 315 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 
337 Hit is so deskatered bothe hider and thidere. 1496 
Dives $ Paup. (\V. de W.) v. viii. 206 Woo be to the shepe- 
herdes that thus descateren..the flocke. 1597 Daniel Civ. 
Wars vi. lxxvi, The broken remnants of discattered fcrf.1717 
dis-scattered] power. 1613-8 Daniel Colt. Hist. Eng.(i626) 
32 Petty revolts made by discattered troupes. 1635 Bhath- 
wait Arcad. Pr. 11.43, 1 begunne to recollect my discatered 
senses. 

Disceas(e, -cees,etc, obs. ff. Decease, Disease. 

Diseeat, -eeipte, -eeit, obs. ff. Deceit. 
• Diseeaue, -eeiue, etc., obs. ft. Deceive, etc 

t Disce'de, v. Obs. [ad. L. disced-tre to sepa- 
rate, depart, f. Dis- 1 + cedfre to go.] intr. To 
depart, deviate. (Usually jig!) Hence Disce'd- 
ing vbl. sb. 

1650 Bulwer Anthropomet. 247 They who onely discede 
from this^ exact rule. 1665 Hooke Microgr. 30 One part 
of the said Cork would approach and make toward the 
stick, whereas another would discede and fly away. Ibid. 
36 This pisceding of the heat in glass drops by the. . cooling 
Irradiations. 

Discede, obs. (bad) form of Decide. " * 
Discence, Discend, etc., obs. flf, Descence, 
Descend, etc. 



DISCERN. 

Discension, -tion, obs. ff. Descension, Dis- 
sension. 

Discent, obs. var. of Descend. 

i6x» W. PAaKES Curtaine-Dr. (1876) 14 If any vice arise 
from the Court . . it immediately discerns to the Cittie. 
i6§9 Macallo Can. Physick yj The wandering discerning 
pains. 

Discent, obs. form of Descent, Dissent. 

Discept (dise'pt), v. rare. [ad. L. discept-dre 
to contend, debate, decide, determine, f, dis- (Dis- 
3 > 3) + captdre to try to catch, catch at, strive after, 
etc.] intr. To dispute, debate ; to express dis- 
agreement or difference of opinion, to 'differ*. 

165* Gaule Magastrom. 27 It is God that thus discepts 
with you. 1818 T. L. Peacock Nightmare Abbey xi. 150 
Permit me to discept. ^ 1855 BaowNiNG Master Huguex of 
Saxe'Gotha xiv, One dissertates, he is candid ; Two must 
discept, — has distinguished ; Three helps the couple, if ever 
yet man did. ^ 1868 — Ring tf Bk. x. 1350, I try it with my 
reason, nor discept From any point I probe and pronounce 
sound. 

Discept, obs. form of Deceit. 

Disceptation (disept^'Jan). arch. Also 4-7 
decept-, 6 dyacept-, 6-7 deacept-, 7- dissept-, 4-6 
-acio(u)n. [a. F. disceptation (14th c. inGodef.), 
ad. L. disccptdtion-em, n. of action f. disceptare: see 
Discept.] Disputation, debate, discussion. 

138a Wyclif^ Rom. xiv. x Take je a syk man in bileue, 
not in deceptaciounsItTZott. or dispeticiounsl of thou3tis. 1529 
More Dyaloge m. Wks. 203/1 Our format dysceptacion and 
reasonyng, had betwene vs before his departyng. 1602 
Fulbeckb Pandectes 15 The Emperour .. did cause a., 
generall assemblie of estates to be held for the disceptation, 
and deciding of this doubt. 1670 Walton Lives Wks. 1793 
I. 65 These unhappy disceptations between Hooker and 
Travers, 1755 Magens Insurances 11. 565 Such Contro- 
versy shall be decided by the Arbitration of good and 
honest Men . . who shall decide the Affair in such Manner 
as that no Damage may happen to the Owner during the 
Time of Disceptation. 1833 Sia W. Hamilton Discuss. 
(1852) 118 Their subtlety in philosophical disceptations. 

t Discepta*tiotiS, a. Obs. rare. [(. prec. : 
see -ous.] Disputatious ; controversial. 

i68» D'UaFEV Butlers Ghost 99 Buzzing Whimseys 
warm'd the Addle Part of his disceptations Noddle. 

t Discepta'tor. Obs. rare. [a. L. disceptdtor, 
agent -n. f. disceptare to debate, Discept.] A 
disputer, debater, controversialist. 

1613 CocKEaAM, Disceptator, a ludge in a matter. 1656 
Blount Gtossogr. t Disceptator . . also he that argues or 
disputes. 1675 J. Smith Chr. Relig. Appeal 1. 29 The 
inquisitive disceptators of this Age . . who with their alter- 
cation and Ergo s had turned out of their Creed the Amen 
of their Progenitors. 

t Discept at OTial, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. type 
*disceptdtori-tts (f. disceptator : see prec.) + -al.] 
Pertaining to disputation or controversy. 

18 10 Bentham Packing(i%2i) 1^1 What with ratiocinatory, 
or at least disceptatorial cunctation. 

t Disce*ption. Obs. rare. Erroneous form of 
Disceptation. 

149s Act. Dotn. Cone. 298 Qam.) For the discepcione of 
the Kingis leigis be aulde summondis. 

Disceptre, var. of Dis-sceptre v. 

t Disce-rebrate, v. Obs. [f. Dis- 6 + L. 
cercbr-um brain + -ate 3. Cf. decerebrize."] trans. 
To deprive of the brain ; to disbrain. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes ill. viii. 121 For the discerehrat* 
ing of his Knights head. 

Discern (dizaun), v. Also 4 disserne, 4-7 
discerns, 5-6 des-, dyscerne, 6 dysserne. See 
also Decern, [a. F. discerner t in OF. also dis- 
serner (1 3th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. discern-fre to 
separate, distinguish, determine, f. Dis- 1 +cern?re 
to separate. In early times sometimes confused 
with Decebn, which in OF. also appears as des- 
cerner."} 

trans. To separate (things, or one thing^w? 
another) as distinct ; to distinguish and divide. 

c 1430 Lvdg. Min. Poems (1840) 87 (Mfitz.) Pictagoras . . 
Fonde first out .y., a figure to diseerne Theyre lyfF here 
shorthand lyffthat is eterne. 1533 MoaE Answ. Poysoned 
Bk. Wks. 1050/2 Our sauiour would not disceme & deuide 
fayth from the woorke, but sayth that the faith it selfe was 
thewoorkeofgod. i549Co\'EaDALE.£?7ww. Par. 1 Johnfl 
It is not the sacramentes that disceme the children of God 
from the children of the devyll ; but the puritie of lyfe, and 
charitie. 1614 R. TAiLoa Hog hath lost Pearl iv. in 
Hazl. Dodsley XI. 481 That precious gem of reason, by 
which solely We are discern'd from rude and brutish beasts. 
1645 UssHEa Body Div. 39 That so he might he discerned 
from all things created. For nothing is like unto God. 

2. To recognize as distinct ; to distingnish or 
separate mentally (one thing from another); to per- 
ceive the difference between (things), arch. 

1483 Caxton C, de la Tour H iv, By the knowyng of it 
they shalie . . diseerne the good fro the euyll. 1551 T. Wil- 
son Logike (1580) 20 b, To diseerne the truthe from that 
whiche is false. 1579 Fulke Heskins y Pari. 363 If we 
discern the two testaments, the promises are not the same. 
i6xx Bible 2 Sam. xiv. 17 As an Angel of God, so is my 
lord the king to diseerne good and bad. 1727-38 Gay 
Fables 1. x, Can he discern the different natures? 1834 
T. H. Newman Paroch. Serm. I. xvii. 257 Like men who 
have lost the faculty of discerning colours. 1837-9 Hallam 
Hist. Lit. IV. iv. iv. § 38. 172 We discern good from evil 
by the understanding. 1886 Ruskin Prafferita I. vi. 109 
Not having yet the taste to discern good Gothic from bad. 
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DISCERPTIBLE. 



3. iVrfr. To perceive or recognize the difference 
or distinction; to make a distinction; to distin- 
guish or discriminate between, arch. 

13. . E. E. Allit. P. C. 513 Wymmen . . bat . . Bitwene be 
stele and be stayre disseme nojt cunen. C1400 Maundev. 
(Raxb.) *xii. 103 pai ..can disceme betwix gude and euiil. 
1535 Cover dale Esek. xxii. 26 They put no dyfferenct 
betwene the holy and vnholv, nether disceme betwene the 
dene and vnclene. 165 1 Hoaars Leviath. 11. xix. 97 One 
that cannot disceme between Good and Evill. 171 1 Addi- 
son Sped. No. 255. r 5 Some Men cannot discern between 
a noble and a mean Action. ^ 1841 Myers Cath, Th. nr. 
$ 5. 18 The spiritual mind . .discerns and separates between 
the things which differ in excellence. 

4. trans. To distinguish (one thing or fact) by 
the intellect; to^ recognize or perceive distinctly. 
(With simple obj., or clause expressing a proposi- 
tion.) 

13. . Cursor M. 15066 (GOtt.) Cum nu forth vr sauueour, we 
hauc disccmd [3 MSS. aesired]be, bu es right king of israel, 
quasumbesoth cau se. £1386 Chaucer Knt.'s 7\ai45Than 
may men wel by this ordre disceme, That thilke moevere 
stabul is and eterne. 1539 More Dyahgc 1. Wks. 164/2 
If . . ye coude not make your audience to disceme the 
truthe. 1641 ^VlLKlNS Math, Magick 1. vi. (1648) 41 Hence 
also may wee disceme the reason why [etc.]. 1667 Milton 
P. L. 1. 326 His swift pursuers from Heav'n Gates discern 
Th' advantage. 1679 L. Addison First State of Mahu- 
mcdhm 126 If we look into the condition of Christianity 
.. at the time we shall discern it miserably shaken and 
convuls'd. 1736 Butler Anal. 1. v. 134 We do not discern 
how food ana sleep contribute to the growth of the body, 
1850 Tensvson In Mem, lxviii, I wake, and I discern the 
truth. 1861 M. Pattison Ext. I. 33 Incapable of discerning 
where their true interest lay. 

b. mtr. or absol. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus lit. Prot. 9 (Harl.) la heuene and 
helle and erthe and salte se Is felt \n myght If bat I wo) 
descerne. 1581 Mulcaster Positions iii. 9 Whicn skill to 
discern so narrowly . . is not in all. 17*8 Young Love 
Fame iv. (1757) 110 Compton, bom o'er senates to preside, 
Deep to discern, and widely to survey. 

c. intr. To have cognizance, to judge of. 

n i6jr Bacon Hen. VII y Wks. (1860) 353 This court of 
Star-chamber, .discerneth. .of forces, frauds, crimes various 
of stellionate, and the inclinations .. towards crimes capital 
.. not actually committed. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts, 
N. T. 135 Is there nobody, thinkest thou, that can discerne 
of truth, but thou and tby followers? a 1649 Winthrop 
New Eng. (1853)1. 380 The magistrates . . discerned of the 
ofFcnce clothedwith all these circumstances. 

6. trans. To distinguish (an object) with the 
eyes j to see or perceive by express effort of the 
powers of vision ; to ' make out 3 by looking, des- 
cry, behold. 

0386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 1131 Wyndowc.was ther noon, 
Thurgh which men myghten any light discerne. 1548 
Hall Chron. y Rich. Jll t 50 A bekon w* a greate lanteme 
. .which maie be sene and discerned a great space of. 1653 
H. Cog an tr. Pinto's Trav. v. 12 The smoak was., so 
thick, as we could hardly discern one another. 173a 
Berkeley Alciphr. 1. 5 10 The best eyes are necessary to 
discern the minutest objects. 184a Tennyson Lord 0/ 
Burleigh 41 Till a gateway she discerns With armorial 
bearings stately, i860 Tyndall Glac. 11. xvii. 317 We could 
discern no trace of rupture [in the ice], 
f b. intr, or absol. Obs. rare. 

C1384 Chaucer H. Fatne 11. 401 (Fair/. & Bodl. MSS.) 
Or elles was the aire so thikkc That y ne myght[e] not dis- 
ceme [Caxt. that I mygbt it not decerne]. a 1649 Win- 
throp New Eng. (1853) II. 79 It was frozen also to sea so 
far as one could well discern. Ibid, II. 81 There was such 
a precipice as they could scarce discern to the bottom. 

C. trans. To distinguish or perceive distinctly 
by other senses, rare. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man v. 71 Sundry portions of 
sinewes . . scattered onely to disceme annoyaunce at any 
tyme offred. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola 1. x, His ear dis* 
cerned a distressed childish voice crying. 

II 6. Formerly sometimes used for Decern. 

1194 FAaYAU Chron. vn. 549 We . . pronounce, dysceme 
and declare, the same kynge Rycharde ..to be. . vnable. .and 
vnworthy to the rule and gouemaunce of the foresayd 
reatmys. 1533 Coverdale Lord's Suffer Wks. (Parker 
Soc.) I. 449 It pertaineth not to every private person to 
judge and discern, who ought to be admitted. 1)563 Foxe 
A. $ M. 770 b, We do., disceme, deme, and ludge the 
same to be committed to y« . . custodye of such person or 
persons as his maiesty shall apoynte. 1596 Dalkymple tr. 
Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 66 That, auhilke Ptolomie discernet 
to be among the hindmost lies of Schytland. 

Discern (diz5\tn), sb. rare-*, [f. Discern v.] 
The act of discerning ; discernment, perception. 

1830 W. Phillips Mt. Sinai 11. 58a Afront was stationed, 
facile of discern, An orb immiscible of mist profound. 

Diacornabla, var. of Discernible. 
t Discernance. Obs. [f. Discebn v. + -ance: 
perh. from a French original.] 

1. Distinction, difference. 

»59« Nashr P. Penilesse <ed. s) 36 b, Those bodies . . 
are distinguisht by no difference of sex, because they are 
simple ; and the discernance of sex belongs to bodies com- 
pound. 

2. Discernment, discrimination, judgement. 

x6u tr. Benvenuto's Passenger (N.), He .. maoifesleth, 
that either he hath but a blinde discernance, or that in 
wisedome be is ioferiour to a woman. 

Disce*rnant. rare. [a. Y.discentant, pr.pple. 
of discerner to Discern.] One who discerns or 
discriminates. 

i8aa Soutmey io Q. Rev. XXVI 11. 35 These persons were 
called tho ducernants. 



Discerner (dizSunoj). [f. Discern v. + -erI.] 
One who or that which discerns, discriminates, or 
perceives : see the verb. 

15*6 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 274 To be vynteners, 
discerners, and tasters of the same. 1539 Cranmeb Heb. iv. 
1 a The worde of God . . is a discerner of the thoughtes and 
of the intentes of the faerte. 1613 Shaks. Hen. Vflf, 1. i. 
3a Twas said they saw but one, and no Discerner Durst 
wagge his Tongue in censure. 171* Steele Sped. No. 515 
fa, I am too nice R Discerner to laugh at any, but whom 
most other People think fine Fellows. 1875 Jowett Plato 
fed. a) I. 39a Discerners of characters , . who would havo 
known our future great men. 

Discernible (dizaMnlbl), a. Abo 6-8 dis- 
oernable, (7 dlsoerneable, decerneable). [orig. 
a. F. discernable^ f. discerner ; after middle of 1 7lh 
c. conformed to the L. form discern ibilis, f. dis- 
cernhe to Discern : see -ble.] 

1. Capable of being discerned j perceptible : a. 
by the sight : Visible, that can be descried. 

1 561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. I. Pref., If the godly hadde 
then sought any discemable forme with their eies. 1597 
Hooeer Tract, f Serm. in Eccl. Pol. v. hvii. (161 7) 363 
Wben I bebotd with mine eyes some small scarce discem- 
able Graine or Seed. 165*^62 Heylin Cosmogr. n. (1682) 
us The Cathedral easily discernable by Mariners as they 
sail along. 1748 Anson's Voy. 1. v. 43 It is scarce dis- 
cernible at the distance of ten leagues. 1866 Geo. Eliot 
F. Holt ii, There was the slightest possible quiver dis- 
cemible across Jermyn's face. 

b. by other senses, rare. 

1665 Hooke Microgr. aia Nor did it cause the least dis* 
cemable pain. 1684-5 Boyle Min. Waters 83, I did not 
find ..the Purging Springs., to have any discernible 
Acidity. 1794 G. Adams Nnt. <$• Exp. Philos. II. xiii. 67 
A discernible weight. 1866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt axx, The 
buzz and tread and the fitfully discernible voices. 

c. by the understanding. 

i6ao Sandeason Serm. I. 142 Hypocrisie is spun of a fine 
thredj and is not easily discemable, without very diligent 
examination. 1660 Jee. Taylor Duct, Dubit, 1. v. role iv. 
f 1 When we are in a perceiued, discernible state of danger. 
1754 Edwards Freed. Willi, iv. (ed. 4) 3a That discernible 
and obvious course of events. 1863 E. V. Neale Anal. 
Th. $ Nnt. 181 Under all their differences there would be 
discernible a principle of unity. 

f2. Distinguishable {from something else). Obs. 
(Cf. DiscEnN v. 2.) 

i6ox R. Johnson Kingd. $ Commw. (1603) a If ..any 
man affirme that true Judgement cannot be severed from 
true valour, yet ordinarily the one doth appcere more dis- 
cemable from the other in divers subjects. 1670 Walton 
Lives til. 22a He never [laboured^., to get glory to him- 
self; but glory only to God: which intention, ne would 
often say, was as discernable in a Preacher, as a Natural 
from an Artificial beauty. 

+ 3. actively. Capable of discerning. Obs. rare. 

1603 Daniel Panegyric to King Ixvii, God . . Hath . . 
framed thy heart Discemable of all apparencies. 

Hence Diace rnlbleneBS, the quality of being 
discernible. 

17*7 Bailey vol. II, Discerttibleuess, visibleness. 1881 
J. Cairns Unbelief 18M C. vi. 27a The concession he mak _s 
as to the discernibieness of Creation. 1890 J. H. Stirling 
Gifford Led. ix. 160 Discernibieness involves negation. 
We should net know what warmth is, were there no cold. 

Discernible (dizSunTbli), adv. Also 7 -ably, 
[f. prec. + -ly 2.] In a discernible manner or de- 
gree; perceptibly. 

1643 1 . Goodwin Trial Christian's Growtk 67 Christians 
doe not grow disccrnably till after some space. < 1669 W. 
Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 36^ Its taste is more discemably 
nitrous. 1736 Butles Anal. 1. iit. Wks. 1874 I. 48 Whether 
..a righteous government be not discernibly planned out. 
1766 Lee in Phil. Trans % LVI. 103 The filtered liquors were 
not discernibly different in colour and taste. 1839 Foster 
in Life $ Corr, (1846) II. 368 Revealed discernibly through 
the solemn mystery. 

Discerning (diz5*jnin), vbl. sb. [f. Discern v. 
+ -iNO 1 .] The action of the verb Discern (q.v.) ; 
distinction, discrimination ; intellectual perception, 
discernment. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pteas. xxiv. I, By the inwarde wyttes 
to have decemynge. 15*6 Pilgr. Per/QN. de W. 1 $3 1) 1 a 3 b, 
The discernynge of true reuelacyons . . from false illusyons. 
1644 Milton Judgm. BucerVfUz. 1738 I. 37J If it be in 
man's discerning to sever Providence from Chance. 171 1 
Steele Sped. $0,149^4 If they are Men of discerning, 
they can observe the Motives of your Heart. rSaa T. 
Mitchell A ristoph. I. 85 It asks not his nicer discerning 
To observe [etc.]. 

Discerning, a, [f. as prec. + -ino 2.] 
That discerns (see the verb) ; distinguishing, dis- 
criminating, perceiving ; esp. (of persons or their 
minds, etc) Having or showing discernment; 
quick in intellectual perception ; penetrating. 

1608 D. T. Ets. Pol <r Mor. 49 b, Directed . . by a better 
discerning wisdom. 1680-3 Soame & Drvden tr. Boilenu's 
Art 0/ Poetry m. 801 A glance, a touch, discovers to the 
wise ; But every man has not discerning eyes. 1711 Addison 
Sfect. No. 261 P 9 Before Marriage we cannot be too inqui- 
sitive and discerning in the Faults of the Person beloved. 
1 781 Cowrsa Conversation 373 True modesty is a discerning 
grace, And only blushes in the proper place. 1840 M acaulay 
Ess.j Clive (1854) 531A Every discerning and impartial judge 
will admit, that there was really nothing in common. 

fb. Separating, dividing: cf. Discern v. 
1. Obs. 

1660 Jer. Taylor Worthy Commun. ii.{ 1. 1 19 Are we im- 
proved by the purification of the discerning flames I 



DisceTningly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly -.] In a 
discerning manner; with discernment. 

1634 M. Sandys Prudence 74 (T.) Memory discerningly and 
distinctly reverts unto things. 1717 Gasth Pre/. OvidnBio) 
419 These two errourt Ovid ha* most discerningly avoided. 
1850 Kincsley Alt. Locke Pref. (1879) 99 That they may 
judge discerningly and charitably of their fellow-men. 1866 
Geo. Eliot F. Holt v, Here his large eyes looked dweern* 
ingly through the spectacles. 

Discernment (diz5\mment). [f. Discern v. 
+ -me>t. Cf. V. disceme nunt (t 7th c. in llalz.- 
Darm.).] 

1. a. The act of discerning or perceiving by the 
intellect ; intellectual perception or apprehension. 

168. in Somers Tracii it. 340 Leading me to a right Dis- 
cernment of the present Condition into which we are now 
brought. 17*9 Butler Sertn. Wks. 1874 II. 174 Reason 
tends to and rests in the discernment of truth. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. a) IV. 277 The savage . . has a quicker discern- 
ment of the track than the civiliied man. 188a Fa* »a» Early 
, Chr. II. 536 A power of critical discernment. 

b. The facnlty of discerning ; discrimination, 
judgement ; keenness of intellectual perception ; 
penetration, insight. 

1586 [see Deckinment, s.v. Decein]. 1646 Sis T. Buowne 
Pseud. Ef. l iii. 9 Things invisible, but unto intellectuall 
discernments. 1781 GiasoN Decl. F, II. xlvi. 736 Hn dis- 
cernment was expressed in the choice of this important post. 
1875 Manning Missitm H. Ghost vii. 177 The eye of the soul 
acquires a discernment whereby some can instantly read the 
characters of others. 

+ 2. The act of distinguishing ; a distinction. 
Obs. (Cf. Discern v. 2.) 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 11. (1625} 107 But that touching 
the difference of counsels, or tender of his life, should make 
a discemement. 1648 W. Mount ague Devout Ess. 1. %. f 4 
(R.) It is not practicable, to frame rules for the discernment 
between due praises and flatteries. 
3. Perception by the senses ; distinguishing by 
j sight, distinct vision. ? Obs. (Cf. Discern* v. 5.) 

1717 Philip Quarll 6 Being come within reach of plain 
Discernment. 

Discerp (dis5\ip), v. Now rare. Pa. I. and 
pple. discerped, discerpt. [ad. L. discer^re to 
tear in pieces, f. Dis- 1 + carfare to pick, pluck, 
etc. Cf. Excerp. The pa. pplc. discerpt rests, 
partly at least, on the L. pa. pplc. discerpl-us.] 

1, trans. To pluck or tear asunder, pull to pieces; 
fig. to divide forcibly Into parts or fragments, to 
dismember. 

148a Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 51 The cmelle . . wodnes of 
wykyd spirytys the whiche al to bete me discerpte me. .ami 
al to brend me. 1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 28 Bein« once so 
discerped [they] can neuer after neither in applying their 
owne parts togither, neither yet in fastning . . tbem to any 
body, .reuiue and quicken againe. 1668 H. More Div. Dial. 
iv. xxxiil (1713) 385 This Horn.. is the Roman Empire dis- 
cerped into so many Kingdoms. 1682 — Aunot. Glanviir s 
Lux O. 182 It is no derogation to his Omnipotence that he 
' cannot discerp a Spirit once created. 

2. To pluck or tear off, sever {from a whole). 
1655 H. Moae Aniid. Ath. (1662) 173 There is no means 

. .to discerp or separate any one ray of this Orbe, and keep 
it apart by it self. 1778 ArruoaFE Preval. Chr. 3x1 His 
principle was, that the human soul, discerped from the soul 
of the universe, after death was re fused into the parent, 
substance. 1845 T. Cooper Purgatory SuicidesU 877) 1 15 The 
Soul Lived consciously discerpt from her clay shrine. 1869 
Origin Belie/ I. xii. 247 Infinite space 
may have parts in it discerpeo, and tbe interval subdivided. 

t DisC6*rpible, a. Obs. [ad. L. type *discer~ 
pibil-is, f. discert>2re\ see prec, and cf. discernible. 
Later supplanted by discernible.] « Djscerptible. 

1655 H. More Ant id. Ath. (1662) 150 One part is not 
separable or discernible from another, but tbe inline Sub. 
stance., is indivisible. 1661 Glanvill Van. Dogm. 51 
What is most dense and least porous, will be most coherent 
and least discernible. 17*0 Bibliotkeca Biblica I. 435 A 
Vapour, or a Fluid Discerpible Substance. 

Hence f Di«cerpibi*llty, f DUce rpiblenesi 

= DlSCERPTIBIMTY. 

168a H. W\o*w. Annot. Glnnvtll 't Lux O. 220 In Fire, no 
doubt the Discerpibility is yet harder. 17*2 Wollastom 
Retig. Nat. v. 74 A natural discerpibility and susceptivity 
of various shapes. 17*7 Bailey vol. II, Discerpibleness^ 
capableness or aptness to be pulled in Pieces. 

Discerpt, pa. pple. of Discerp v, t q.v. 

tDiscerpted,///. a. Obs. [f. L. discerpt-us, 
pa. pple. of discerpheto Discerp + -edI 2. Cf. excerpt 
vb.J Plucked or torn asunder, divided, separated. 

1607 J. King Serm. Nov. 4 Manie a thousand discerpled 
Urn me. 1631 I. B urges Answ. Rejoined 203 A few dis- 
cerpted parcells. 1633 P. Adams Exp. a Peter ii. 7 Dead 
corpses and discerptealimbs. 

Discerptdble (dissuptlVl), a. [I L. dis- 
cerpt- ppl. stem of discerp- fre : see -ble.] Capable 
of being plucked asunder, or divided into parts or 
pieces; divisible. 

1736 Butler Anal. 1. i. 16 Upon supposition that- tbey are 
compounded and so discerptible. 1837 J. M'Culloch At- 
tributes 0/ God (1843) III. 514 Not only extensible but dis- 
j cerptibte. 1867 Content*. Rev.V. 226 The soul is discerptible, 
and perishes with the body. 

Hence DiscerptiM'lity, divisibility; DisceTp- 
tiblensss (Ash, 177.O. 

1755 Johnson, Discerptibility t liahleness to be destroyed by 
disunion of parts. 1837 M'Culloch Attributes of God \1843) 
1 1. 466 Without any apparent regard to hardness, rigidity, 
weight, toughness, flexibility, softness, discerpt ibility. 1867 

52* -2 



DISCERPTION. 

Coniemp. Rev. V. 228 The attempt is made to prove the 
perishable quality of the soul by its discerptibility. 

Discerption (disaupjan). Now rare. [ad. 
L. discerpiidn-em (in Vulgate), n. of action from 
discerp-erei see Discerp.] 

1. The action of pulling to pieces, dilaceration ; 
fig. division into parts or fragments. 

1647 Bp. Hall Peacemaker (T.), Hence are churches, con. 
gregations, families, persons, torn asunder.. so as the whole 
earth is strewed over with the woful monuments of our 
discerptions. 1741 Coventry Phil, to Hyd. iv. fT.) The dis- 
cerpsion of Osiris's body into fourteen parts hy his relentless 
adversary. 1844 Lin gar o Anglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) II. xiv. 306 
The discerption of his members. 1868 Gladstone *?iiv. 
Miindi ix. (1869) 373 Heracles suffers a strange discerption 
of individuality ; for his eidolon or shade moves and speaks 
here, while ' he himself is at the banquet of the immortals \ 

2. The action of tearing off, severance (of a part 
from a whole) ; concr. a portion torn off or severed. 

1688 in Somers Tracts II. 242 Even the Propagation of 
Light is by Discerption ; some Effluvia or Emanations of 
the enlightening Candle passing into that which is lightened. 
1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) I. 402 The discerption of 
souls from thence [the mundane soul] to inhabit human 
bodies. Ibid.\\. 291 Supposing it could be proved, that 
[brutes], .are discerptions too from the general fund of spiri- 
tual substance. 182a T. Taylor Afuleius 37 If he . . does 
not. .restore the dead body entire, he is compelled to repair 
the whole of whatever has been bitten and taken from it, 
witb discerptions from his own face. 

Disce'rptive, a. rare. [f. L. discerpt- ppl. 
stem of discerp-2re + -ive.] Having the quality of 
dividing or separating; tending to pall to pieces. 

18. . Ocilvie cues N. B. Rev. 

DisceTt, obs. form of Desert sbJ 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 3x6, I herd neuer telle, for 
what maner discert. 

Discese, -0688(6, etc., obs. ff. Decease, Dis- 
ease, Disseize. 

t Disc ess. Obs. rare. [ad. L. discess-us dc- 
parture, f. discedZre: see Discede.] Departure. 

c 1380 Wyclif IVks. (1880) 299 Aftir myn discess wolues of 
raueyn shal come [quoting Acts xx. 29]. 

f Discession. Obs. Also 7 dissession. [ad. 
L. discession-em, n. of action from L. disceditre: 
see prec] Departure ; secession ; separation. 

1521 Fisher Wks. (1876) 337 Before the comynge of anti- 
chryst there shall be a notable discession and departyng from 
the faythe of the chirche. 1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. ix. 
f 20 So vniuersall an oppression, as might cause a generall 
dissession from the Church of Rome. 1612-15 Bp. Hall 
Contempt. t N. T. iv. xv, Their slinking away (one by one> 
may seem to carry a shew of deliberate and voluntary dis- 
cession. 1663 Hobbes Seven Prob. Wks. 1845 VII. 19 As 
you pull, the wax grows . . more and more slender ; there 
being a perpetual parting or discession of the outermost 
parts. 

Diseeue, -eyue, -eyt(e, obs. if. Deceive, -ceit. 

fDisceyvous,tf- Obs. rare. [ad. OF, deceveux 
(Godefroy), in AF. *decevotts f f. decevoir to De- 
ceive : see -ous.] Deceptive, deceitful. 

1422 tr. Secreta Secret.^ Priv. Priv. (E.E.T.S.) 217 Suche 
a man Js lechelorus and disceyuous. 

T Dischai'll, v. Obs. [ad. 16th c. F. deschain- 
er (mod.F. dechatner), f. des- f Dis- 4 + chatner to 
chain.] trans. To set free as from a chain ; to 
unchain, unloose. Hence Dischained ppl. a. 

1598 Sylvester Mathieu's Trophies Hen. IV France To 
\Y\ Cecil 8 Henry's Death through Hell's dis-chained Rage. 
1603 Holland Plutarch'' s A for. 51 Their owne irregular 
lusts and unordinate appetites, which now he (as it were) 
dischainid and let loose. 

t Discha*nnel, v. Obs. [f. Dis- 7 c + Chan- 
nel sb.] trans. To turn (a stream) out of its 
channel ; refl. and intr. to quit its channel ; to 
discharge itself (into the sea, etc.). 

1607 A.. Brewer Lingua lit, v. in Hazl. Dodsley IX. 394 
The river Alpheus at that time pursuing his beloved Are- 
thusa dischannelled himself of his former course. 1652-6* 
Heylin Cosmogr. 111.(1673)4/1 Cataractes, dischannelling 
into the Mediterranean. Ibid. in. (1682) 165 Mixt with those 
streams they are dischannelled in the Caspian Sea. 

Discharacter v. : see Dis- 7. 

Discharge (dis|tjaud3), v. Forms : 4-6 des- 
charge, (4-7 discarge, 5-6 dyscharge, 6 dis-, 
dyschardge, Sc. dischairge, 6-7 discharg, 7 
discarg), 4- discharge, [a. OF. descharge-r, 
(mod.F. dicharger) in 12th c. deschargier, ONF. 
deskargier^Vx. and Sp. descargar, It. (di)scarcare } 
-caricare, in med.L. des-, discargdre ;r2th c. in Du 
Cange):— late L. type *discarricdre, f. Dis- 4 + 
carricdre to load, to Charge.] . 

I. To free, rid, or relieve a thing(pr person) from 
that with which it is charged. 

1. trans. To unload (a ship, etc.) from that with 
which it is charged or loaded ; to rid of a charge 
or load ; to disburden. (Also absol., and intr. for 
refl.) 

138a Wyclif Acts xxvii. 38 And the!, .discargeden [v.rr. 
dischargeden, -chargiden] the schipp, castinge whete in to 
the see. 1481 Caxton Godfrey 260 The maronners of Gene 
receyued them moche honorably . . and discharged theyr 
shippes. 1513 MoaE in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 765 No 
man unoccupied, some lading., some discharging, some 
commyng for more. 1570-6 Lambaude Perarnb. Kent 
(1826) > 67 At the first, ships were accustomed to discarge at 
Lymne. x6oi Holland Pliny 1. 193 Himselfe saw at Puteoli, 
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a certain ship discharged of Elephants embarked therein. 
1712 W. Rogers Voy. 20 We.-discharg'd the Bark, and 
parted the small Cargo between our two Ships. 1801 Law 
Times XCII. 78/2 A strike took place amongst the men 
employed to discharge the vessel. 

b. To disburden (a weapon, as a bow or gun) 
by letting fly the missile with which it is charged 
or loaded ; to fire off (a fire-arm). Also absol. 

1555 Edeh Decades 159 The gouernoure discharged aboute 
.xx. pieces of ordinaunce ageynste them. 1644 Nye Gun- 
nery { 1670J 39 He should know how to charge and discharge 
Gunner like. 1745 Wesley Answ. Ch. 32 To discharge 
your Spteen and Malice I Say, Your Muskets and Blunder- 
busses. 187a Yeats Techn. Hist. Cornni.^ When his 
piece was discharged, he had to defend himself with his 
sword. 

+ c. intr. (for refl.) Of a fire-arm : To go off. 
£1580 J. Hooker Life Sir P. Carewin Arch&ol. XXVI 1 1. 
139 The matche gave fier, and the pece dyschardged. 1582 
N. Lichefield tr. Castanheda s s Cong. E. Ind. lxxi. 144 b, 
Some of the OrdinauDce of the fleete beganne to discharge. 

d. Electr. (trans.) To rid of an electric charge ; 
to withdraw electricity from. (Also intr. for refl.) 

X748 Franklin Lett. Wks. 1840 V. 199 The bottle being 
thereby discharged, the man would be charged. X794 G. 
Adams Nat. $ Exp. Philos. IV. xlvii. 295 It [a Leyden 
phial] will be discharged of its fire with a loud snap. 1836-9 
JTood Cycl. Atiat. II. 83/1 The torpedo sometimes bears 
great irritation.. without discharging. # 1869 T. Graham in 
Sci. Opinion 10 Feb. 270/3 Oo charging and discharging 
portions of the same palladium wire repeatedly, the curious 
retraction was found to continue. 

e. transf. and Jig. To rid, clear (of) ; to deprive 
(of). Now rare. 

13. . K. Alls. 3868 Y am of Perce deschargid, Of Mede, 
and of Assyre aquyted.- 1393 Gower Conf.l. 13 pei [the 
clergyl wolde hemself descharge Of pouerte and become 
grebe. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxliii. (1482) 285 Quene 
Isabell was dyscharged of al hir dower, and sente oute of 
Englond. 1520 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 26 
The same person .. shalbe dischargied of his ffraunches. 
1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 11. 157 He is bound . . to dis- 
charge the citie of all leprous persons. X658 Evelyn Fr. 
Gard. (1675) 02 You need only discharge them of the dead 
wood. 171a J. James tr. Le Blond* Gardening 188 At that 
Time the Earth being wholly discharged of its Moisture, is 
very dry. 1736 Bailey Househ. Diet. 355 Discharge the 
fish of its scales and entrails. 186a F. Hall Hindu Philos. 
Syst. 103 The assertion . . that whatever has misery for a 
quality can never be discharged of it. 

f. refl. To disburden oneself by utterance ; to 
give veut to words, feelings, etc. ? Obs. 

1523 Skelton Garl. Laurel 1353, 1 wyll myself discharge 
To lettered men at large. 1713 Steele Guardian No. 29 
F 26 We now and then discharge ourselves in a symphony 
of laughter. 1752 Fielding Amelia v. i, The colonel . . 
discharged himself of two or three articles of news. 

2. Jig. To relieve of (an obligation or charge) ; 
to exonerate ; to exempt, let off, release from. 

To discharge a bankrupt: to release him from further 
legal liability for debts contracted before his bankruptcy. 

c 1330 R. Brcnne Chron. (1810) 313 Discharged wille bei 
be ofpe grete oth bei suore. a 1450 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 
56 She might have saide, * Aske myn husbonde that ques- 
tyon and not me *, and thus she might have discharged her 
of her ansuere. 1513 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) 1 I. 771 
Neither king nor Pope can geve any place such a privilege 
that it shall discharge a man of his dehtes beyng able to 
pay. 1559 Shaks. Much Ado v. i. 328, I discharge thee 
of thy prisoner, and I thanke thee. 1607 Schol. Disc. agst. 
Antichr. 1. iii. 126 Doth not the Lawe discarg from a 
vowe that which hath a superfluous member. 17x4 Fr. Bk. 
of Rates 11 We have established the Imposition of 50 
Sols per Ton, on the Freight of all Strangers Ships, at the 
same time discharging those of our own Subjects. 1784 
Form Bankrupts Certif. in Tomlins Law Diet. s ; v., We 
. . testify and declare our consent . . that the said John 
Thomas, .be discharged from his debts in pursuance of the 
same act. 1786 J. Bacon Liber Regis Pref., An Account of 
the Valuations of all the Ecclesiastical Benefices in England 
and Wales, which are now charged with the Payment of 
First Fruits and Tenths, or were lately discharged from any 
Payment to those Revenues, on account of the Smatlness 
of their Income. 1858 Sat. Rev. VI. 448/1 We are not dis- 
charged of our duties towards our female readers by any 
coyness on their part. 1863 H. Cox Inst it. I. viii. 95 Some 
boroughs were discharged by the sheriffs from sending 
members. 

T b. refl. To relieve oneself of an obligation by 
fulfilling it. To discharge oneself of: to acquit 
oneself of, perform, fulfil (a duty or obligation) 
= sense 11 ; to pay (a debt)* sense 10. Obs. 

1586 Holinshed Chron. II. 447 Such magistrates . . 
as neither are comburgesses nor apt to discharge them- 
selves of such offices. 1659 B. Harris Par war s Iron 
Age 252 To discharge themsetves of a part of their debts. 
1705 Addison Italy 94 Yet 'tis observ'd of 'em, that they 
discharge themselves with a great deal of Dexterity in 
such Embassies, .as are laid on 'em. 

3. tram. To relieve of a charge or office ; (more 
usually) to dismiss from office, service, or em- 
ployment; to cashier. Constr. from, "\of\ prep, 
rarely omitted. 

1476 in Y'ork Afysi. Introd. 37 All. .insufficiarit personnes 
.. to discharge, ammove, and avoide. 1548 Hall Chron. , 
Hen. VI f 135 b, The duke of Yorke was discharged of the 
office of Regent. X599 HAasNET Agst. Darell 94 About 
a Moneth or five weekes after he was Discharged of M. 
Brakenburies Service. 1664 Evelyn Mem. (1857) HI* J 44 
Being, .discovered to be a rampant Socinian, be was dis- 
charged of employment. 1738 Comm. Sense (1739) II. 203 
Enemies . . insisted I should be forthwith discharged his 
Service. 1836 Marrvat Midsh. Easy xxiii, He wanted 
to leave the service ; he hoped that Captain Wilson would 
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discharge him and send him home. 1884 Pae Eustace 
67 You are . an idle, drunken vagabond, and I'll have 
you discharged. 

f b. refl. To disburden or relieve oneself ^an 
office or employment by quitting or renouncing it. 

£1400 Destr. Troy 8939 Now is tyme in this tru .. To 
discharge me as cheftain. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour N iv, 
Syre 1 rendre and dyscharge me of your offyce. 

+ 4. trans. To clear of a charge or accusation ; 
to exculpate, acquit. Obs. 

c 1500 Lancelot 3227 Bot, if god will, I sal me son dis* 
charg. Say to sir kay I sal not ber the charg, He sal no 
mater have me to rapref. 1553 Huloet, Discharge, .extra 
culAam ponere. 1638 Penit. Conf. vii. (1657) 132 We may 
well doubt if every Sir John's absolution discharge us before 
god. 1661 Bramh all Just Vind. ix. 245 But it is not 
enough to charge the Church of Rome, unless we can dis- 
charge our selves, and acquit our own Churcb of the guil$ 
of Schisme. 1742 Fielding J. Andrews 1. xvi^ The con- 
stable hath not been discharged of suspicion on this account. 

5. To dismiss (a prisoner in charge of the officers 
of the law, or one charged with an offence) ; to 
release from custody, liberate. 

1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 82 The duke of Nor. 
foke. .and the hyshoppe of Wyssiter had their pardone, and 
ware dyschargyd. 1699 in Col. Rec. Pennsylv. I. 549 
Requesting to be discharged from his confinement. 1771 
Junius Lett. xliv. 239 The. .magistrate.. declares the war- 
rant illegal and discharges the prisoner. 1797 Monthly 
Mag. I II. 550 The sberiffmay then discharge the defendant. 
1887 Times 26 Aug. 10/2 Mr. d'Eyncourt discharged a man 
accused of picking pockets. 

b. To dismiss, send away, let go. (Cf. also 3.) 
(f Also with indirect obj. by omission of from.) 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary il (1625) 20 Whom your 
selfe knew an houre before our conference, to have bin dis- 
charged our company. 1600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 
120 They woulde not discharge the souldiers. 1653 Wads- 
woarH tr. SandovaVs Civil Wars Sp. 333 Requiring the 
Commissioners forthwith to" dischairge him the Citie. 1807 
Med, Jrtil. XVII. 316 At the end of which time . . the girl 
was a second time discharged cured. 1893 Law Times 
XCV. 249/2 The jury, having informed the court that they 
had no presentment to make, were discharged. 

6. To charge or command not to do something 
(cf. Charge v. 14); to prohibit, forbid. Also 
with the action as obj. Obs. exc. dial. (Chiefly Sc.) 

1570 Levins Manip. 31 To discharge, inhibere t absoluere. 
1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. vm. 89 This par- 
leament . . discharges al man the futball, and al sik games. 
163a Lithcow Trav. ix. 389 The Cardinall. .discharged him 
to say Masse for a yeare. iSg^Col. Rec. Pennsylv. I. 368 
And discharge all others from Transporting Aoie persons 
over the Skuillkill. 1707 Act agst. Innov. Worship 21 Apr. 
(Jam.J), The General Assembly, .doth herehy discharge the 

fractice of all such innovations. 1716 Wodrow Corr. (1843) 
I. 120 The ministers, .were discharged to pray for King 
George even in their families, [t88i Leicestersh. Gloss. , s. v., 
A dischaa'ged *im of ivver comin* agen o' the graound. 1889 
N. W. Line. Gloss, s. v., I discharge you fra iver speakin' 
to oor 'Melia ony moore.] 

7. Arch. To relieve (some part) of superincum- 
bent weight or pressure by distributing this over 
adjacent parts. (Also b. with the weight as obj.) 

1667 Phi matt CityfyC. Build. 82 One Lintal to discharge 
the two windows and Balcony-door. 1703 Moxon Mech. 
Exerc. 138 Put a Girder between, to Discharge the Length 
of the Joysts. 1715 Leoni Palladio's Archit. (1742) I. 51 
The arched ceilings.. are made of cane, to discharge the 
Walls. 1788 {see Discharging a\ 1879 Casseirs 
Techn. Educ. in. 105/2 The arch .. not only supports the 
wall above, hut * discharges' the weight over the walls on 
each side. 

II. To remove, throw off, clear away a charge. 

8. To remove (that with which anything is 
charged); to clear out, send out or forth, emit. 
spec. a. To take out, clear away, empty out, unload 
from a vessel, etc (Also predicated of the vessel: 
cf. c below.) 

1479 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 425 All smalwodde to be di.v 
charged at the Bak. 1582 N. Lichefield tr. Castanheda's 
Conq. E. Ind. xlii. 96 That ther were setled a Factorie, to 
discharge the Merchandize the which were appointed for 
that place. 1699 Dampieb Voy. II. L 4 The Ships as usually 
take in water, .yet they do as frequently discharge it again 
at some of these Islands, and take in better. 1720 Col. Rec. 
Pennsylv. III. 112 Preventing Sickly Vessels from discharg- 
ing their goods or passengers. 1840 R. H . Dana Bef. Mast 
xx. 59 They came to anchor, moored ship, and commenced 
discharging hides and tallow. Ibid. xxu. 67 Having dis- 
charged her cargo and taken in ballast, sbe prepared to get 
under weigh. 1840 Th acker ay Paris Sk.~bk. (1869) j The 
two coaches draw near, and from thence, .trunks, children 
. .and an affectionate wife are discharged on the quay. 

b. To send forth, let fly (a missile, a blow, etc.); 
to fire off (a shot). 

c 1500 M lusin : Ixii. 369 He . . wold haue take the swerd 
to haue descharged it vpon the serpent. 1604 Shaks. Oth. 
tt. i. 57 They do discbarge their Shot of Courtesie. 1669 
Sturmy Marimr*s Mag. v. 75 Of the . . Motion or Course 
of a Shot discharged out of any Piece of Ordnance. 1725 
Pope Odyss. xxil 276 Let each at once discharge the deadly 
dart. 1771 Goldsmith Hist. Eng. 1. 196 A Norman knight 
..discharged at his head two.. furious strokes of a sabre. 
1 817 Wolfe Burial Sir J. Moore i, Not a soldier dis- 
charged his farewell shot O'er the grave where our hero 
we buried. C1850 Arab. Nts. (Rtldg.) 466 The king, my 
father, discharged an arrow, which pierced his breast. 

absol. 1481 Caxton Godfrey 147 Oure meyne discarged 
[i. e. arrowsj on them. 1684 Scanderbeg Rediv. vl 144 1 he 
Turks having Discharged, again retired. 1734 tr. Rolltn s 
Ana Hist. IV. vm. xiv. 94 Archers who discharged per- 
petually upon them, a 1774 Goldsm. Hist. Greece I. 297. 
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c. To give vent to, allow to escape or pass out ; 
to send or pour forth, emit \fig. to give utterance 
or expression to. * 

1600 E, Blount tr. Conestaggio 299 There they discharged 
their choler. 1605 Shaks. fitacb. v. i. 81 Infected imnds 1 o 
their deafe pillowes will discharge their Secrets. 1676 Wise- 
man Surgery {).), The matter being suppurated, I opened 
an inflamed tubercle .. and discharged a well-concocted 
matter. 1711 Smaftesb. Charac. (1737) I. 73 l»s the only 
manner in which the poor cramp'd Wretches can discharge 
a free Thought. 1833 Act 3-4 Will. IV, c. 46 ft 114 The 
same [pipes] shall not discharge the water . . upon the Foot 
pavcmentl 1845 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. ir The shoals 
of the frivolous and dissipated which this country annually 
discharges upon the Continent. 

d. refl. To find vent, escape ; esp. of a river, to 
empty itself, disembogue (also inlr.). 

1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's A/rica it. 333 This small river .. . 
dischargeth it selfe into the Mediierran sea. 1704 S. Wil- 
liams Vermont 30 Twenty five run westerly and discharge 
themselves into Lake Champlain. 18x6 Keatince Trav. 
(1817) II. 42 A deep and rapid river, which discharges^ 
Larache. x8ao ScoREsav Acc. Arctic Reg. I. 338 The 
chimney.. through which the smoke discharges itself. 

f 0. trans. To remove (anything of the nature of 
a charge, obligation, etc.) ; to get rid of, do away 
with, abolish. Obs. 

15*3 FiTZHERa. Surv. nb, Mater in writyng may nat be 
discharged by.. bare wordes. 16*6 Bacon Sylva ft 236 All 
this dischargeth not the wonder. x6<4 tr. Sa*dery's Curia 



Pope's authority was again discharged. 1741 Richardson 
Pamelaixi^i) IV. 34 If it be the natural Duty of a Mother, 
it is a Divine Duty 1 and how can a Husband have Power 
to discharge a Divine Duty? 1778 Br. Lowth Transl. 
Isaiah Prelim. Diss. (ed. 12) 44 We can hardly expect., 
more.. than to be able.. to discharge and eliminate the 
errors that have been gathering . . for about a thousand 
years past. . , , 

b. Law. To put an end to the obligation of, 
cancel, annul (an order of a court). 

1798 Dallas Amer. Law Rep. II. 33 Therefore adjudge 
that the order of the court be discharged. 1808 Pari Deb. 
1 109 Other . .business . . might render it improper to discharge 
the order : the call might he postponed for a few days with- 
out being discharged. 1885 Law Times LX.XIX.175A 
The order . . was entirely wrong, and must be discharged with 

c. Arch. To get rid of (a weight) : see 7 b. 
10. To clear off, or acquit oneself of (an obliga- 
tion) by fulfilment or performance ; to pay (a debt, 
vow, etc.). 

152$ Ld. Berners Froiss. II. cexxiv. Iccxx.J 701 His 
entent was not to departe thens tyll euery thynge was 
payed and discharge^]. 154* Udall in Lett Lit. Men 
(Camden) a Only of an honest purpose to discharge my 
debtes. x<oo Shaks. Com. Err. iv. l tj, I will discharge 
my bond. 1606 — Ant $ CI. iv. xvi. 28 Death of one 
person can be paide but once, And that she ha's dis- 
charge. 1725 Pope Odyss. 1. 329 Soon may your sire 
discharge the vengeance due. X767 Blackstone Comm. 1 1. 
141 If I am bound to pay money on any certain day, I 
discharge the obligation if I pay it before twelve o'clock at 
night. 18*7 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) I. vi. 357 By no 
means sufficient to defray his expenses, far less to discharge 
his debts. X885 Law Times LXXIX. 172/1 If forbearance 
were shown, the < defaulting solicitor would be able to dis- 
charge his liabilities, 
t b. To pay or settle for. Obs. 
1593 Nashe Four Lett. Confut. 6 That thou mayst haue 
money to goe home to Trinitie Hall to discharge thy com- 
mons. 1646 Evelyn Mem. (1857) !• *39 The next morning 
.. discharging our lodgings, we agreed for a coach to carry 
us. 1719 Swift L ibel on Delany Wks. 1755 IV. t. 95 Crazy 
Congreve scarce cou'd spare A shilling to discharge his 
chair. 1815 W. H. Ireland Scribbleotnattia x 56 She liter- 
ally was without a shilling to discharge the vehicle which 
had conveyed her to the metropolis. x84a C. Whitehead 
R. Savage (1845) II. iv. 218 I had discharged my lodging 
that morning. Ibid. III. xi. 446 That insult shall be dis- 
charged at the same time with the other debts, 
f c. To pay, settle with (a creditor). Obs. 
rtxs6o Amy Robsart Let. in Westm, Gas. ax Apr. (1894 J 
4/1 To make this gowne of vellet whiche 1 sende you. .and 
I will se you dyscharged for all. 1596 Shaks. Merch. V. 
111. ii. 276 If he had The present money to discharge the 
Jew. He would not take it. x6o8 Fryer Acc. E. India <$• P. 
302 The Husbandman, .reaps the Fruit of bis Labour, pro- 
vided he take care to discharge his Landlord. 

t d. To clear oneself of account for, give account 
of. Obs. rare. 

1596 Spenser F. <?, vii. xii. 17 He bade her Ceasse to 
molest the Moone to walke at large Or come before high 
Jove her dooings to discharge. 

fe. To transfer the responsionity for (some- 
thing) by charging it on some one else (cf. Charoe 
v. 16). Obs. rare. 

x6<r Horses Leviath. n. xxvil 992 Part of the fault may 
be discharged on the punisher. 1697 Dryden JEneid xu. 
(R.), Tis not a crime t* attempt what 1 decree, Or if it were, 
discharge the crime on me. 
11. To acquit oneself of, fulfil, execute, perform 
(a charge, office, duly, trust, function, etc.). 

1548 Latimer Ploughers (Arb.) ax A soore word for them 
that are negtygent in dyschargeinge theyr office. 1590 
Shaks. Mils. N. v. i. 206 Thus haue 1 Wall, my part dis- 
charged so. ax66x Fuller Worthies (1840) II. 214 He 
was high-sheriff of this county, 1635, discharging the place 
With great honour. 17x9 in Perry Hist. Coll. Am. tot. 
Ch. I. 216 Let me. .exhort you to discharge a good con- 
science in this matter. 17SS Johnson Let. to f«"£""° 
May in Botivell, When the duty that calls me to Lichfield is 
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discharged, my inclination will call mc to Langton. a 1853 
Robertson Serm. Ser. lit. vii. 92 They appointed one of 
their number, .to discharge those otTices for them. 
12. Dyeing, etc. 1 o remove (the dye or colour 
with which it has been charged) from a textile 
fabric, etc b. To print (a fabric) with a pattern 
by discharging parts of the ground colour. 




The colours had been discharged by some acid. X836 Penny 
Cycl. VI. 155/1 The second style of calico-printing consists 
in giving a general dye to the cloth, and discharging portions 
of the ground, which has the effect of producing a number 
of white or variously coloured figures upon it. 1875 Ures 
Diet. Arts I. a88. That is, 224 handkerchiefs are discharged 
every ten minutes. 

c. inlr. Of ink, dye, etc. : To be washed out ; 
to * run * when wetted. 

1883 R. Haldane Workshop Receipts Ser. 11. 336/2 The 
ink.. dries quickly, and may even be varnished without 
discharging. 

Discharge (dis,tja-id 3 ), sb. [f. prec. yb. : cf. 
OF. discharge (13-Mtb c. in Hatz.-Darm.), mod. 
F. de'eharge, i. des-, dtlc/iarger.] 

1. The act of freeing from or removing a charge 
or load ; disburdenraent, unloading (of a vessel, 
etc.) ; clearing away, removal (of a. cargo, etc.). 

1580 Hollyband Treos. Fr. Tong, Poxtt-portc, a bill of 
discharge for any marcbandise. 16*6 Bacon Sylva \ 92 
Marke well the Discharge of that Cloude ; And you shall 
see it euer breake vp, first in the Skirts, and last m the 
middest X891 Law Times XCII. 78/a The discharge of 
her cargo began on the 14th Nov. 

2. The act of discharging a weapon or missile ; 
the act of firing ofT a fire-arm, letting fly an arrow, 
etc. Alsoyf?. t „ , . 

1596 Shaks. i lien. IV, 1. i. 57 By discharge of their 
ArtUlerie. 1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. xxn. 79 Without 
any noise or discharge of Ordnance. 1785 Sarah Fielding 
Ophelia I. xiv, I had stood her discharge of nonsense. 
1831 J. W. Croker in Croker Papers (1884) 8 Feb., I am 
as convinced.. as I am that the discharge of my gun will 
follow the pulling the trigger. 1844 H. H. Wilson Bnt. 
India III. 76 The howitzers were then brought up, and 
after a few discharges, the work was taken in flank. 

3. The act of sending out or pouring forth; 
emission, ejection the rate or amount of emission. 

1600 Shaks. A. V. L. 11. i. 37 The wretched annimall 
heau'd forth such groanes That their discbarge did stretch 
his leatherne coat Almost to bursting. 1695 Woodward Nat. 
Hist. Earth 111. (1723) 161 Wherever there are any extra- 
ordinary Discharges of this [subterraneous 1 Fire, there also 
are the neighbouring Springs hotter than ordinary. 1783 
Pott Chirurg. Wks. I. 309 The discharge of this mucus. 
1823 J. Badcock Dom, 



I. 309 The discnargi 
. _ *. Amusem. x8o And give a more easy 
issuVor discharge to the water. x88o Hauchton Phys. 



Geog. iii. 14 1 This gives a discharge of water to the south- 
ward, equal to 32*28 cubic miles per hour. 

b. Electr. The emission or transference of 
electricity which takes place between two bodies 
positively and negatively charged, when placed in 
contact or sufficiently near each other. 

X794 G. Aoams Nat. * Exp. Philos. IV. xlvii. 295 The 
person who holds the discharger feels nothing from the dis- 
charge. 183CV-0 Tood Cycl. A nat. 11. 82/2 The shock caused 
by an electrical fish is said to be produced by a discharge of 
its electricity, x863-7» Watts Diet. Chem. II. 388 The 
recombination of the opposite^electricities which constitutes 
discharge may. .be either continuous or sudden. X894 Times 
19 Apr. 13/6 Three modes of electric discharge— the glow 
discharge, the spark discharge, and the arc discharge. 

c. concr. That which is emitted or poured forth ; 
esp. matter issuing from a wound or running 

S 174 P. Haroisway in Phil. Trans. (1727) VII. t x6 (title) 
A Purulent Discharge. X804 Asernethv Surg. Obs. 223, 
I directed that this discharge should be pressed out.. and 
a poultice applied. x86a Marg. Goodman Exper. Eng. 
Sister 0/ Mercy 103 The discharge was so offensive as to 
nauseate him and prevent him taking nourishment. 

d. The place where something is discharged ; 
e.g. the mouth of a river (cf. Dibchauge v. 8 d) ; 
an opening for discharging something. t 

1798 Pennant Hindoos tan II. 110 The water contained u 
therh[riversl is increased by danw made across 1 their dis- 
charges. 1808 Pike Sources Mississ. HL App. 6 From its 
sources to its discharge into the head of the gulf of California. 
1818 Scott F. M. Perth (ed. x) xxix. On the meadow at the 
Ballough, that is, the discharge of the lake into the river. 

4. The act of freeing from obligation, liability, or 
restraint ; release, exoneration, exemption. 

Discharge 0/ a bankrupt i release from further legal 
liability for debts contracted before his bankruptcy. 

ri46o Fortescue Abs. 4 Lint. Mon. ix, Wich encrease, 
any snbget desirith ffor his owne discha rge off bat he beynth 
to the sustenance off his prince. 1532 Mors Confut. I tndale 
Wks. 5x8/2 Of whiche commaundement in scripture we see 
no discharge. 1559 Agp. Hkthe In Strype Ann. Re/. 1. 11. 
App. vi. z x Thus muche I have here said . . for the dyscharge of 
my conscience. 1683 Brit. SPee. 155 After that Honorius had 
by Letters of Discharge quitted the Bntams of the Roman 
Jurisdiction. 170$ Act 1 Anne c 17 That a bankrupt trader 
..should be entitled to his discharge from all further liability 
for the debts theretofore contracted. 1818 Cruise Digest 
(ed. 2) III. 66 Neither wilt aip prescription de non deci- 
man Jo avail in total dischargTof tithes, unless it relates to 
such abbey lands. 1835 Penny Cycl. III. 401/1 Bankrupt 
Law Sc., The bankrupt .. may apply to the Court of 
Session for a discharge . . A discharge . . frees the debtor 
from all debts previous to the date of the first deliverance 
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on the petition for sequestration, except debts due to the 
crown. 1805 Timet (Weekly Ed.)s$8/a (Bankruptcy ConrtJ 
Although be did not treat the debtor as immaculate, he 
thought the order of discharge might be granted subject to 
the minimum suspension laid down by the Act— namely, 
two years. 

b. Exoneration from accusation or blame ; ex- 



culpation, acquittal, excuse. 

15*6 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1^31) 1 
to my discharge, a X557 Mrs. M. B/ 
i ass ion Wks. 1373/* Wold that . . h 



1) 160b, It Is not sufllcyent 
" asset tr. M 'ore's Treat, 
373/i Wold that . . haue semed theym for 
theire dyscharge 7 1656 Earl Momm. Adv. Fr. Pamass. 
328 He published In his own discharge, those hi* unfortunate 
relations, a X716 South (J.), Not condemning. . which word 
imports properly an acquittance or discharge of a man upon 
some precedent Recusation. 1836 J. Gilbert Chr. A tonem. 
I. (1852) 20 His receiving a discharge from guilt. 

c. Dismissal from service, employment, or office. 
1548 Hall 

coveted and 
Grerhe Mourn. _ 
their discharge with patience. i6xx BiaLa Eccl. vm. 8 
There is no discharge 10 that warre. 1755 Macens Insur- 
ances II. xu If the Master .. give the Mate his Discharge. 
1844 ReguC. frOnL Army 195 In the cases of Soldiers who 
obtain their Discharge by Purchase, no charge is allowed 
by the Public for their passage from abroad. 

d. Release from custody, liberation. 

c %5oo Ctess Pembroke Ps. lxvi. vii, I cried to him, my 
cry procured My free discharge from all my bandes. 1671 
Milton Samson 1573 Death, who sets all free, Hath paid 
his ransom now and lull discharge. 177 1 Mackenzie Man 
Feel. xi. (1803) 88 You will receive ..a sum more than sum- 
cienl for your hushand's discharge. Mod. The magistrate 
ordered the discharge of the prisoner as the evidence did 
not warrant his committal for trial. 

e. concr. Something that frees from obligation ; 
esp. a document conveying release from obligation ; 
a receipt for the payment of money due, an acqait- 
tance ; a certificate of freedom from liability. 

1495 Act xi Hen. VII, c. 54 § 5 The Kingis lettres under 
his pryve scale .. shalbe sufficient discharge for the.. pay- 
ment thereof. 1513 FrrzHERa. Surv. «b, Than must the 
tenaunt shewe a discharge by suffycient writyng, and nat 
by wordes, or elles to paye the same. 1640-1 A irkcudbr. 
War Comm. Min. Bk. (1855) 9« To call for a sight of the 
said discharges and tak coppies thairof. 1719 De Foe 
Crusoe 1. xix. (1840) 341, 1 *ent for a notary, and caused him 
to draw up a general release or discharge for the four hun- 
dred and seventy moidores. 179* Mrs. C. Smith Desmond 
III. 53 He [the steward] is very honest.. and I have given 
him his discharges. 1866 Crump Ba?ikt'ng v. 107 An altera- 
tion made by the drawer . . without the consent or know- 
ledge of the acceptor, is considered a full discharge to the 
acceptor. 1895 Times (Weekly Ed.) 16 Aug. 652/2 Sending 
up parchment discharge and other documentary evidence 
oftne . . good conduct of the deceased. 

5. The act of clearing off a pecuniary liability ; 
payment. 

i6ix Shaks. Cymb. v. iv. 173 Oh the chant j of a penny 
Cord.. you haue no true Debitor, and Creditor bnt it : of 
what's past, is, and to come, 1 he discharge. 1688 Pennsylv. 
Archives I. 104 Help us w«» some money nor the Discharge 
of the Great Expence wee are at. 1809 Jefferson Writ. 
(1830) IV. 136 The discharge of the debt, therefore, is vital 
to the destinies of our government. 1888 BRYca Amer. 
Commw. II. xliii. 140 Providing for the discharge of exist- 
ing liabilities. 

6. Fulfilment, performance, execution (of an ob- 
ligation, duty, function, etc.). 

1610 Shaks. Temp. 11. i. 254 An act Whereof what* past 
is Prologue; what to come In yours and my discharge. 
1622 R. pIawkins Voy. S. Sea, I know ihe Spaniard too 
too well and the manner of his proceedings m discharge ol 



Stephen Laws Eng. (1874) it. 627 The discharge of the 
office is, in general, compulsory upon the party chosen. 1883 
La7v Reports xi Q. Bench Div. 596 note, Id discharge of 
his functions as advocate. ' . ^, 

7. fa. The act of sending away ; dismissal. Obs. 
b. Law. Dismissal or reversal of an order of a 

court. _ . . ,. t ... 

1677 Gilpin Demonol (1867) 430 Positive discharges, like 
that of Christ In the same case, 'Get thee hence Satan . 
1893 Sir N. Likolev in Law Times Rep. LXVI I. 150/1 
The discharge of the order, .ought not to be granted except 
upon the terms of bringing the money into court. 

8. Arch. The relieving some part of a bntlding 
of snperincumbent weight ; cotter, a contrivance 
for effecting this. (Cf. Discharge v. 7.) 

1703 Moxon Meek. Exerc 159 A Brick-wall or a Post 
trim'd up to a piece of Timber over charg d for its Bearing, 
is a Discharge to that Bearing. 1823 P. Nicholson Pract. 
Build. 111 Discharge, a post trimmed up under a beam, or 
part of a building which is weak. 

9. Dyeing, etc The act or process of removing 
the colour with which a textile fabric is charged, 
b. concr. A composition or mixture nsed for this 
purpose. (Cf. Discharge v. 12.) ^ 

1836 Penny CycI.W. 155/1 Calico-Printing, Discharges 
are of two kinds : the simple, and the compound or mor- 
da nted. Ibid. 1 55/1 Compound discharges not only remove 
the mordant from the ground . .but introduce a new mordant 
on the discharged points. 1854 J. Scorraa* m Orr^s Circ. 
Sc. Chem. 422 Some varieties of calico-printing by ; the pro- 
cess of discharge. 1874 W. Crookes Pract. Handbk. Dyeing 
317 By the word discharge is designated any compound or 
mixture which has the property. of bleaching,/* taking 
away, the colour already communicated to a fabric 

10. attrib. and Comb. 

1836 Penny Cycl VI 155A The goods.. are. .impressed 
with the discharge paste by means of the engraved bloc* 



DISCHARGEABLE. 

or cylinder. Ibid. 155/2 Mordanted goods . . intended for 
the discharge process. 1864 Daily Tel, 26 July, The dis- 
charge culverts t through which the sewage is poured into 
the river, are visible only at the time of low-water. 1874 
Knight Diet. Mech., Discharge-valve, in marine engines, 
a valve covering the top of the air-pump, opening when 
pressed from beneath. 1801 R. Kipling City Dread/. Nt. 
26 His statements tally with the discharge-certificate of the 
United States. 

Dischargeable (disjtjaudsah'l), a. rare. [f. 
Discharge v. + -able.] Capable of being dis- 
charged : in qttot., liable to be paid for (see Dis- 
charge v. 10 b). 

1781 T. Jefferson Lett. Writ. 1893 II. 514 And we will 
give you moreover 150 lbs. of Tobacco a Day each discharge- 
able m current money at the rate affixed by the grand Jury. 

Discharged (dis,tjaud:$d), ppl. a. [f. as prec. 
+ -ED 1.] treed from a charge, load, obligation, 
etc. ; exonerated, released, dismissed, emitted, etc. 

Discharged Living , (in Ch. of Engl.) a benefice that is 
exempt from the payment of First-fruits, its value having 
been returned in tne Liber Regis of K. Henry VIII as less 
than ^10. Cf. Discharge v. 2, quot. 1786. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xii. Introd. (Tollem. MS.), 
Fowlesof praye, bat ben dischargid of weyjteof flesche, and 
fleb most ny*e. 1483 Cath. Angl. 100 Discharged, exone- 
rates. 1631 M ay tr. Barclay's Mirr. A/indes 11. 36 Of such 
men . . the labour., is precious, as filling their discharged 
mindes with a new strength. 1719 De Foe Crusoe (1840) 1. 
xvi. 280 Laying down the discharged pieces. 1758 M.P?$ 
Let. on R. Navy 35 Dead and discharged Tickets . . are 
paid at the Navy-Office, without being chequed. 1786 J. 
Bacon Liber Regis 1253 Livings discharged. 1836 [see 
Discharge sb. 9]. 1849 R. Garnett in Proc, Philot, Soc. 
IV. 179 In the same degree that a magnetized steel bar 
differs from an ordinary one, or a charged Leyden jar from 
a discharged one. 1859 A utobiog. Beggar Bey 3 My mother's 
marriage with a discharged soldier. 1891 Kelly's P. O, 
Direct. Bucks 364/2 Datchet, the living is a discharged 
vicarage, net yearly value ^306. 

Discharger (dis,tjaud53i). [f. Discharge v. 
+ -er 1. F. deschargeur (1 3th c.).] 

1. One who discharges (in various senses ; see 
the verb). 

1533 Elvot Cast. I/ellhe xii. (R.\ Deth is the discharger 
of algriefes and myseries. 1585 Ab*>. Sandys Serm. (184 1) 
230 A sure discharger of his debts to tbe uttermost. 1646 Sir 
'I . Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. v. 8g By Borax and Butter mixed 
in a due proportion ; which, sayeth he, will so goe off as 
scarce to be heard by the discharger. 1875 I/re's Diet. Arts 
1. 288 The discharger, .admits the liquor, the air, and the 
water. 1892 Labour Commission Gloss., Dischargers, men 
in the chemical industry engaged in loading and unloading 
waggons. 

2. An instrument or appliance for discharging. 
spec. a. An apparatus for producing a discharge of 
electricity. 

1794 [see Discharge sb, 3 b]. 1832 Nat. Philos., Electr. 
ix. § 136. 37 (Useful Knowl. Soc.) In order to direct the 
charge with more certainty, .an apparatus, called the Uni- 
versal Discharger^ was contrived by Mr. Henley. £1865 
J. Wylde in Circ. Sc. I. 179/1 An instrument, called a dis- 
charger . . which consists of two brass knobs, fixed to a bent 
wire. 

b. Dyeing. = Discharge sb. 9 b. 

In mod. Diets. 

Discharging (disitjaud^irj), vbl, sb. [f. as 
prec. + -ing 1.] The action of the verb Discharge 
in various senses. (Now chiefly gerundial.) 

a 1483 Liber Niger in Househ. Ord. 29 By cause of newe 
charging and discharging of servants, officers, etc. 1538 
Bury Wills (Camden) 135 In dyschargyng of myconcyence. 
1666 Pefys Diary 16 Oct., Orders . . about discharging of 
ships, 1762 Golds m. Cit. W. lxxxiv. p 6 Bequeathed . . to 
the discharging his debts. 1832 Marshall {title) On the 
Enlisting, the Discharging, and the Pensioning of Soldiers. 
1890 Pall Mall G. 24 Nov. 6/3 The proposals, .by the large 
shipowners to undertake their own discharging. 

Discharging, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing a .] 
That discharges : sec the verb. 

Discharging arch (Arch.): an arch built in the substance 
of a wall, which relieves a part below it (as a lintel, etc.) from 
the superincumbent weight; cf. Discharge v. 7 and sb.S; 
similarly discharging strut, etc. Discharging rod (Electr. ) 
= Discharger 2 a. 

c 1788 Langley's Builder's Compl. Assist, (ed. 4) 152 If . . 
there be discharging Struts framed into the Beams and Prick 
Posts . . they will discharge the principal Rafters from the 
greatest Part of the whole Weight. 1797 Monthly Mag. 111. 
301 The spirit becomes sooner condensed, before it reaches 
the discharging cock. 1812 J. Smyth Pract. of Customs 
(182 1) p. viii, Copious instructions for the discharging Offi- 
cers. 1812-6 T. Smith Panorama Sc. $ Art II. 137 The 
condenser and^ the discharging-pump communicate by 
means of a horizontal pipe containing a valve opening to- 
wards the pump. 1819 P. Nicholson Arch. Diet., Dis- 
charging Arches, rough brick or stone arches, built over the 
wooden lintels of apertures. 1819 Patftologia s.v. Electrical 
Battery, Care should be taken not to touch the wires . . be- 
fore the discharging rod be repeatedly applied to its sides, 
1856 Kane Arct. Fxpl. I. xii. 135 An icy wall, which con- 
stantly threw off its discharging bergs. 1858 A rchit. Publ. 
Soc. Diet. Discharging piece, stmt, etc., a piece of 
timber so placed as to discharge any weight, in framing or 
shoring, upon a better point of support. 1875 [/re's Diet. 
A rts. I. 288 The hleaching or discharging liquor. 

Discha*rity sb. : see Dis- 9. 

Discharm (dis^Jaum), v, [ad. OF. deschar- 
iner, dicharmer to free from enchantment (15th c. 
in Littre), f. des-, Dis- 4 + charmer to Charm.] 
intr. and trans. To undo a charm ; to free from 
the influence of a charm or enchantment. 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. xiv. vii, The more she discharmed, 
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the more we gate our forme humayne. 1634 Heywood 
Witches Lane. v.Wks. 1874 IV. 255 So they are discharm'd. 
18.. Lowell To W. L. Garrison v, That thunder's swell 
Rocked Europe, and discharmed the triple crown. 

Dischase (dis,tp l s), v. [f. Dis- 7 b + Chase 
sb. 1 3.] trans. To reduce from the legal status 
and condition of a chase to that of ordinary land. 

1725-6 Act X2 Geo. /, c. 4 God.) An act for dischasing and 
disfranchising the chase of Alrewas Hay. 

t Dischau'ce, v, Obs, rare. [ad. OF. des- 
chancer •, -chancier -chalcier (12th c. in Littre), 
mod.F. dichausser :— L. discalceare, f. Dl8- 4 + 
calceare to shoe, calcetts a shoe : cf. Discalceate, 
-calced, also Chausses.] trans. To divest of 
shoes, or of hose. 

£1400 Beryn 471 And berfor, love, dischauce yewe nat till 
bis chek be do. 

Dischayte, obs. erratic form of Deceit. 

? a 1400 Morte Arth. 3700 Sekerly assembles thare one 
sevenschore knyghtes, Sodaynly in dischayte by tha salte 
strandes. 

t DischeeT, v. Obs. rare'- 1 . [Dis- 6.] trans. 
To put out of cheer; to distress, dishearten. 

1587 Turberv. Trag. T. (1837) 90 An other thing there was, 
that most discheerde Her kiusfolkes then in place. 

Disehest : see Dis- 7. 

Dischevel, etc., obs. form of Dishevel, etc. 

t Dischi'sel, v, Obs. [f. Dis- 6 + Chisel v .] 
trans. To undo the chiselling of. Hence *|- Dis- 
chiselling (dischesiling) vbl. sb, 

165a J. Hall Height of Eloquence p. xxv, That was meerly 
a dischesiling of the general design. 

Dischone, obs. Sc. form of Disjune sb. and v. 

Dischort, obs. f. Dishoet Sc., injury, mischief. 

t Disdnrrch, v. Obs, [f. Dis- 7 + Church sb.] 

1. trans. To deprive (a church) of its character ; 
to cause to he no longer a church ; to unchurch. 

i 1629 Bp. Hall Reconciler 11 This heresie . . makes Rome 
justly odious and execrahle . . hut cannot utterly dischurch 
it, a 1656 — Rem. Whs. (1660) 408 These are enough to 
deforme any Church, not enough to dis-church it. 1656 S. 
Winter Serm, 37 That Church shall never be dischurched. 

2. To exclude or expel (persons) from the church. 
1651 C. Ca rtwright Cert. Relig. 1. 113 All dis-union of 

people is not enough to dis-church them. 

Hence Dischu'rching vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1680 Allen Peace <y Unity 51 They were not under the 
dischurching cause of as many of the Jews as were dis- 
churched. 1695 J. St. N. Widow's Mite 11 The Apostacy 
. .for which the Judgment of Dischurching came upon them. 

fDisci'de, v. Obs, [ad. L. disctd-ere (rare) 
to cut in pieces, f. Dis- 1 + cxd?re to cut.] trans. 
To cut asunder or in pieces ; to cut off or away. 
lit. and Jig. 

1494 Fa by an Chron, vil. 406 No parte of bounte frqm hym 
was discided. 1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. i. 27 Her lying tongue 
was in two parts divided ..And as her tongue so was her hart 
discided. 1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer's Bk. Physicke 16/r 
Discide from this roote the little eares and iagges. 1679 
Prance Addit. Narr. Pop. Plot 34 The distinction of 
errante clave . at least cut, if not discide that Knot. 

Discide, obs. form of Decide. 
Disciferous (disi-fSras), a. Bot. [f. L. disc-us, 
disci-, Disk + -eerods.] Bearing a disk or disks. 
1883 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Discifloral (disifl5<>Tal),tf. Bot. [f. L. discus, 
disci- Disk + -fiorus flowering, flowered + -al : cf. 
floral^ Having flowers with the receptacle en- 
larged into a conspicuous disk surrounding the 
ovary : spec, applied to a series of orders of poly- 
petalous exogens (Disafiorx in Eng. Bot,, ed. 3, 
1863) having this character, including Rtitacese, etc. 

1873 Hooker m Le Maout <fr Decatsne's Syst. Bot. (App.) 
998 Series II. Discifloral — Sepals distinct or connate, free or 
adnate to the ovary — Disk usually conspicuous, as a ring 
or cushion, or spread over the base of the calyx-tube, or 
confluent with the base of the ovary. 

Disciform (di-sif^im), a, [f. L. discus (see 
prec.) + -form.] Having the form of a disk ; disk- 
shaped, discoidal. 

1830 Linolev Nat. Syst. Bot, 134 Stamens, .inserted round 
the base of the stalk of the calyx, which is sometimes disci- 
form.^ X874 Cooke Fungi 167 The one is a cylinder as long 
as it is broad, the other :s disciform. 1875 Blake Zoot. 200 
The Torpedoes have the body covered with naked unarmed 
skin, disciform, and rounded. 

Discigerous (disi-dgeros), a. Bot, [f. as prec. 
+ -gerous.] Bearing a disk or disks. 

1872 Nicholson Palxont, 489 Porous, disclgerous, or 
pseudo-scalariform tissue. 1877 Le Conte Etem. Geol. v. 
347 Known to be conifers by the exogenous structure of the 
trunk, together with the discigerous tissue of the wood. 

Discrnct, a. rare. [ad. L. discinctns, pa. 
pple. of discingereXo ungird.] Ungirt {lit. & fig?). 

1647 Trapf Comm. Luke xii. 35 A loose, discinct, and dif- 
fluent mind is unfit to serve God. 1656 Blount Glossogr., 
Discinct, ungirded, dissolute, negligent. 1846 Landor Whs, 
(1868) I. 85/2 In the country I walk and wander about 
discinct. 

So + Disci'ncture, ungirding (pbs.\ 

1610 Guillim Heraldry (1660) n. vL 67 The depriving of 
the Belt, .tearmed, the discincture or ungirding. 

t Disci'nd, v. Obs. ad. L. discina-2re to tear 
or cleavC asunder, divide, f, dt- Di- 1 + scindfre to 
tear, rend.] trans. To tear asunder, cleave, sever, 
divide, separate. 
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X640 Reynolds Passions xxxii. 393 Neither can any Seed 
he discinded or issue out from the soule. 1650 Howell Lett. 
11. Introd. Poem 2, Crcdentiall letters, .golden Links that do 
enchain Whole Nations, though discinded by the Main. 
a rfyi Boyle (J.), Concretions so soft, that we could easily 
discind them betwixt our fingers. 

Discipher, obs. form of Decipher v. 

Disciple (disarp'l), sb. Forms: i-4discipul, 
2-3 diciple, 3-4 deciple, -cipil, -cyple, desciple, 
-pil, 4 desiple, disiple, dissiple, -pil, 4-6 dis- 
cipil(l, 5 dycyple, dysciple, -cyple, -cypull, 
dyssyple, -sypull, 6 discyple, 3- disciple. [In 
OE. discipul, ad. L. discipul-us learner, pupil, 
f. discere to learn. In early ME. di- y deciple, a. 
OF. deciple t semi-popular ad. L. discipul-us. Both 
in OF. and ME., deciple was gradually conformed 
to the L. spelling as disciple, ME. had occasional 
variants in -*7, -j/, -«/.] 

1. Onewho follows or attends upon another for the 
purpose of learning from him ; a pupil or scholar. 

It has not been at any period in English the ordinary term 
for scholar or Pupil, as disciputus was in Latin ; but has 
come into use through the New Testament versions, being 
applied chiefly to the Twelve Disciples of Jesus Christ, and 
used in similar Scriptural applications or later extensions of 
them. Hence the sense-development in Eng. is not that of 
Latin, where the order of sub-senses was d, c, a, b. 

a. One of the personal followers of Jesus Christ 
during his life ; esp. one of the Twelve. 

Rare in OE. f the word in Ags. Gospels being teorning- 
cniht, in Lindisf. Gl. usually tfeign. 

c$$o Lindisf. Gosp. Matt, xxvii. 57 Summ monn . . Se dis- 
cipul waes Saes baelendes. cizoo Trin. Colt. Horn, xoi Ure 
louerd stod among his diciples. a 1225 Ancr. R. 106 He 
biheold hu his deore deciples fluen alle vrom him. £1380 Sir 
Ferumb. 5733 Subbe sente be holy gost To ys decyples he 
louede most. # 1382 Wyclif John xix. 38 Ioseph of Armathi 
was a disciple of Ihesu, forsothe pnuey, for the drede of 
lewis. 1538 Starkey England 1. ii. 40 Al Chrystys dys- 
cypullys and apostyllys were sympul and pore. 161 1 Bible 
Luke x. [heading), Christ sendeth out, at once, seuenty dis- 
ciples to worke miracles. 1667 Milton P. L. xii. 438 His 
Disciples, Men who in his Life Still follow'd him. _ X850 
Robertson Sert/i. 1. xvi. 242 One disciple who had dipped 
in the same dish . . deceived and betrayed him. 

b. Alsoapplied intheN.T.to the early Christians 
generally; hence, in religious use, absol. a professed 
follower of Christ, a Christian or believer, (Hence 
sense 3.) 

c 1380 Wyclif De Dot. Feci. ii. Sel. Wks. III. 433 Crist seib 
bat noo man may be his discipul but 3if he renunce alle 
siche bingis. 1388 — Acts xi. 26 The disciplis weren namyd 
first at Antioche cristen men. 1526-34 Tin dale Acts xx. 7 
The disciples came to geder for to breake breed. ^ 1607 
Hi er on Whs. 1. 384 If a true disciple, a true Christian ; if 
but a formall disciple, surely but a hollow Christian. 1853 
Robertson Semi. 11. xix. 244 To the true disciple a miracle 
only manifests the Power and Love which are silently at 
work everywhere. 1890 J. Hunter Devot. Services, Dedic. 
Serv., You are gathered here . . to take upon yourselves the 
obligations of Christ's disciples. 

c. A personal follower or pupil of any religious 
or (in more recent use) other teacher or master. 
(This passes almost imperceptibly into sense 2.) 

(Rare in OE. : see a.) 
i £900 Bseda's Hist. v. ix. (1 891) 410 An Sara broSra, se waes 
iu on Breotene Bosles discipul and be^n. a 1300 Cursor M. 
2H99 (Cott.) Lucas was .. disciple o paule ai foluand fer. 
1382 Wvclif Isa. viii. 16 Marke the Iawe in my disciples. 
— Matt. xxii. 16 Thanne Pharisees . . senden to bym her 
disciples, with Erodyauys ; Luke vii. 19 And John clepide 
to gidere tweyne of his disciples, and sente to Ihesu. 1393 
Gower Con/. III. 374 (MS. Harh 3490) And grete well 
Chaucer, whan ye mete, As my disciple and my poete. t«6 
Nugent Gr. Tour France IV. 90 The cieling. .is painted in 
fresco, by Francesco Roman elli, a disciple of Peter of Cor- 
tona. 1838 Thtrlwaix Greece II. 137 His fellow-citizen, 
friend, and disciple, the courageous and unfortunate Zeno. 

d. generally. A scholar or pupil. (Now arch,, 
rhct., affected, or jocular, or with conscious refer- 
ence to c) 

X489 Caxton FaylesofA. 1. x. 29 Al thinges seme dyfficyle 
to the dysciple or scoler. 1563-7 Buchanan Reform. St. 
Androsv/ks. (1892) 11 Nor 3it sal it be leful to the said 
pedagogis to ding tbair disciples, 1758 Jortin Life Erasmus 
I. 321 Lord Mountjoy, who was formerly my disciple, gives 
me a yearly pension of an hundred crowns. Mod. 1 am 
afraid you may not find him a very apt disciple. 

2. One who follows, or is influenced by, the doc- 
trine or example of another; one who belongs to 
the 'school 1 of any leader of thought. [An exten- 
sion of 1 c, or fig. from 1 a.] 

a 1300 Cursor M. 16636 (Cott.) pai spitted on his luueli 
face, baa disciplis of hell. 1375 Barbour Bruce iv. 1 8 A dis- 
cipill of Judas, Maknab, a fals tratottr. 1594 Hooker Eccl. 
Pol, iv. vii. (161 1) 139 To become disciples vnto the most 
hatefull sort that Hue. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII { v. iii. 112 
This man, whose honesty the Diuell And his Disciples onely 
enuy at. 171T Addison Sped. No. 163 p 4, 1 am one of your 
Disciples, and endeavour to live up to your Rules. 1849 
James Woodman xxx, All who are disciples of St. Hubert, 
prepare your horses. 1868 G. Duff Pol. Surv. 75 M. Pierre 
Lahtte and his English disciples. 1893 Chr. World 16 Nov. 
885/3 Aq advanced Theist, of the school of the late Professor 
Greeo, of whom he was a pupil and is a disciple. 

3. //. The name of a denomination of Christians, 
a branch of the Baptists, which originated in the 
early part of the 19th c. and is chiefly found in the 
United States; called also Camphellites. [A 
specific application of 1 b.] 
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1858-60 GAsnNEa Faiths World I. 718/r The pn^Pj",^ 
the Di sciples have found their way into England and Wales 
. and the census of 1851 contains a return of three congre- 
Rations or churches calling themselves by the name of the 
Disciples of Christ. 1867 Even. Standard 19 Nov., A new 
sect is attracting some attention in this city. 1 ts members 
give themselves the name of 'the Discipks • ™%PJ°*j* 
a religion most primitive and simple. 1881 W. M. 1 haver 
Log-Cab. to White Ho. ii, Ahram Garfield .. united with a 
comparatively new sect, calted Disciples, though Campbell- 
ites was a n3me by which they were sometimes known. 
4. Comb. ' r 

1641 Milton Reform. 11. Wks. (1847) »7 Honoured as n 
father and physician to the soul, with n sonlike and disciple* 
like reverence. 1813 Hentiiam Not Paul 39a Apparatus 
employed hy him in his trade of disciplccatcher. 

Disci ple, v. Now rare or arch, [f, prec. sb. : 
in sense 3 in earlier use in the form Disple; cf. 
disciple, as stressed by Spenser.] 
+ 1. trans. To teach, train, educate. Obs. 
1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. Introd. i, Fraile youth is oft to follie 
led . . That better were in vertues discipled. 1601 Smaks. 
Alls Well 1. iL 98 He did looke farre Into the seruice of the 
time, and was Discipled of the brauesl. 1661 Hicks«ingill 
Wks. (1716) I. 303 Every hypocrite can afford to disciple 
himself thereunto. i68t W. Nicholson Ext. Caiech. 183 
To disciple, or enter into a School to be taught. 
2. To make a disciple of; to convert to the doe- 
trine of another. Now rare or arch. 

1647 Saltmabsh S/arhl. Glory (1847) =6. I Disciple those 
Nations, and Baptize them with the Holy Ghost in your 
ministration. 1651 Baxter Inf. Bapt. 99 When the parents 
are hy teaching made Disciples, the Children are thereby 
Discipled also, a 171 1 Ken Hymns Evang. Poel.Wks, 1721 
1. 170 Go out with Zeal, Disciple all Mankind. 186a Nealb 
Hymns East. Ch. 36 That every race beneath the skies 1 hey 
should disciple and baptize. 

f3. To subject to discipline; to chastise, cor- 
rect, punish. Obs. 
149a, 1563, etc. (see Disple]. 1607 Walicimgton Oft. Glass 

2 Let us so disciple our selves that each one may throughly 
now himselfe. 1611 Drayton Poly-olb. xxtv. (1748) 356 
Alban . .who, strongly discipled In Christian patience, learnt 
his tortures to appease. 1651 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 
lxix. a8g He was discipled with rods three times. 
Hence Disci-pling- vbl. sb. and a. 
a 16x7 Hieron Wks. II. 482. I must marshall Christs Dis- 
ciples into two ranks : the first I may call for this once 
discipling Disciples ; that is, such as baue a calling to call 
others vnto Christ ; plaincly, Ministers, a 1638 Meoe Disc. 
Rev. iii. 19 Wks. (1673) 1. 99$ Such a correction as., we 
use to call a discipling, a punishment of discipline 1697 
Collies Ess. Mor. Sub/. !♦ (1709) 161 None but M>. Hobs, and 
some few of his Discipling. «7*3 Beveridge Prtv. T/i.i. 
(1730) 65 Discipling, or bringing the Nations over to the 
Profession of the Christian Religion. 1811 Southev Out- 
ttiana I. 2 Such penances, such tasting, such discipline. 

t Discrpleliooa. Obs. [f. Djsciple sb. + 
•HOOD. OE. had disciptilhad.] The condition or 
state of a disciple; «^next. 

[cooo Bzda's Hist. iv. xxviii. [xxviii. (1891) 36? Disses 
discipulhada CuShyrht was eadmodlice underbeoded.] 
a 1400 Gloss, in Ret. Ant. 1.6 Discipulatus, a discipylhod. 
C 1449 Pecock Repr. 295 Euydence that Crist here clepid 
this aong man into Aposlilhode or vnto Disciplehode. 1607 
State of Philadeiph. Soc. 7 Great and glorious Ends, worthy 
of a true Disciplehood of Jesus Christ. 

Discrpleship. [f.DisciPLE j£. + -ship.] 'The 
state or function of a disciple, or follower of a 
master* (L). 

1549 Latimer 6th Serm. Edw. Vi t (Avh.) 177 [He] dvd 
it not onely to allure them to hys discipleshippc, but also 
for our commoditye. 1607 Hieron Wks. I. 384 Such as is 
8 mans disciplcship, such is his Christianity. 1710 Norris 
Chr. Prud. viii. 353 Wisdom . . invites us to come into her 
Disciplcship. 183a Carlvlb in Eraser's Mag. V. 383 The 
old reverent feeling of Discipleship . . had passed utterly 
away. 1889 Swinburne Study B. Jonson 98 No Lydgate 
or Lytton was ever more obsequious in his discipleship. 

+ Disci-pless. Obs. [f. Disciple sb. + -ess.] 
A female disciple. 

1381 Wvclip Acts tx. 36 In loppe was sum discipline, bi 
name Tabyta. c 1410 Lovs Bonavcnt. Afirr. xhv. (Gibbs 
MS. 95) Mawdeleyne be trewe louede dyscyplesse. 1548 
Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Luke viii. 88 b, Joanna y° wife of 
Chusa . . became a disciplesse vnto Christ. 1611 Speed 
Hist. Gt. Brit. vtt. xxxi. (1632) 376 She was afterwards recom- 
mended to a Disciplesse of the said Lady. 

Disciplinable (drsiplinabM), a. [ad. L. dis- 
ciplinabil-is to be learnt by teaching, f. disctpli- 
ttdre to instruct : see Discipline v. and -ble. Cf. 
F. disciplinable, 15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.] 

1. Amenable to discipline or teaching; capable 
of being instructed ; docile. , t 

154a Udall Erasm. Apofih. 196 b, Of Elephantes, how disci- 
plinable and of how greateprudence.dociliteeand. .capacitee 
and aptitude thei are. 1559 Aw. Parker Corr. 63 If ye 
see ought in my quire worth reformation ye know I am 
disciplinable. 1639 Mabcombes in Lismore Pafers Scr. 11. 
(1888) IV. 101 Your hopefull sons are very noble, vertuous, 
discret and disciplinable 1840 Mill Diss, «fr Disc. (1859) 
II. 146 Instead of the most disciplinable one of the most 
intractable races among mankind. 1889 Temple Bar Mag. 
Nov. 406 Lads . . who were disciplinable to take a special line. 

1 2. Of or pertaining to instruction ; disciplinary, 

1644 Dicav Nat. Bodies 11. ix. (164s) 84 Those Philo- 
sophers, who in a disciplinable way search into nature. 
1677 H ali: Prim. Orig. Man. 31 1 Animals, .are advanceable 
by Industry and disciplinable Acts to a great perfection. 

3. Subject or liable to discipline or correction. 

1870 Anokbson Missions Amer. Bd. U. xix, 155 f T !\ c y) 
had maintained their standing as Christians, and avoided 
all disciplinable offences. 
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Hence Diaciplinablenes«, the quality of being 
amenable to discipline ; docility. , , 

1677 Halr Prim. Orig. Man. 1. 1. 16 We find in Animals 
..something of Sagacity, Providence, Duciphnableness. 

Disciplinal (di-siplinal, dtsipbrnal), a. fad. 
med.L. disciplindl-is (Du Cange), f. disciplina 
Discipline : see -al.] 

+ 1. -Disciplinable 1. Obs. 

*i6i8 Prestoh New Covf. (1634) 144 Those two [seeing 
and hearingl are the only disciplinal senses we have. t 

2. Of, belonging to, or of the nature of discipline. 

1851 E. J. Shephsrd yrd Let. to Dr. Maitland 9 Hy 
strong expositions of disciplinal views. 1855 Brimlev Ess. 
16 {Tennyson) Pain that serves no disciplinal aim, 1863 
M. Pattison Serm, (1885) 88 The .. struggle of the dw- 
ciplinal system of education against the doctrinal. 1NJ1 
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disagreement about the new JUcijplinarie Deacons, /bid. 
xix. 226 Amongesl the Disciplinary brotherhoode. 1640 
R. Haillie Canterb. Self Convict. 89 This to him . . 11 
doctrinall Puritanisme, much worse than disciplinary. 1641 
T. Edwards Reasons apt. Me/end. En. Ded, a 1 he 
chiefe question Is about the discipline of the Church, and 



cipunai system wi wuwwvu — y~ , — : " ,.r 
Fitch Led. Teaching iv. 107 One of tbe hardest of the 
disciplinal problems of a boarding-school is the regulation 
of the employments of Sunday. Ibid. ix. 956 All study of 



language is in itself disciplinaL 
Drsciplinant. [a. Sp. disciplinanles (pi.), or 
It. disciplinanti (pi.) 'a religious order of such as 
will scourge tbemselues' (Florio 1598), sbst use 
of pr. pple. of med.L. disciplinare to chastise, cor- 
rect, beat with rods (Du Cange).] 

One who subjects himself to a course of discipline ; 
spec, a member of a religious order in Spain, who 
publicly scourged themselves byway of discipline. 

i6ao S hrlton Quix. iv. xxv. II. 277 Presently he spy'd, 
descending from a certain Height, several Men apparel! d in 
white, like Disciplinanls. 1718 Motteux Qmx. {1733) 1 1. 097 
The Disciplinants lifting up their Hoods and grasping Tast 
their Whips, as the Priests did their Tapers. 1766 Smollett 
Trav. 942 The very disciplinants, who scourge themselves 
in the Holy-Week, are generally peasants or parties hired 
for the purpose. tWi Duftielo Don Qutx. Ul. Ixxi. 605, 
I have no mind to catch cold, which is the danger run by 
all new disciplinants. 

Disciplinarian (di:sipline»?ian), a. and sb. 
[f. as Disciplinary + -an.] 

A. adj. 1. Ch. Hist. Of or pertaining to the 
Disciplinarians (see B. 1) ; Presbyterian. 

r<Q3 Aap. Bancboft Surv. Discipline Hi. 56 Those Disci- 
plinarian practises, /bid. xix. 315 The Papisles ; . . and our 
disciplinarian men. 1598 Conspir. Pretended Re/. 08 Doe 
not many of the Disciplinarian veine despise and condemne 
all helpes of good Artes? 1654 H. L'Estrange Chas. I 
(165S) 157 The hole Parliament (whereof some members 
began now to incline to tbe Disciplinarian Sect). 1889 A. H. 
Drvsdalk Hist. Presbyter. Eng. 11. iv. 323 The Disci- 
plinarian or Presbyterian party was extinct. 

2. Of or pertaining to discipline ; disciplinary. 

1640 Sia E. DeaiNC Sp. on Rclig. t8 Dec. vi. aa The other 
three are disciplinarian in the present way of Novellisme. 
1678 Owen Mind 0/ God viii. 315 The Second sort of means 
I call Disciplinarian. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 141 * 5 
My tutor . . after a few months began to relax the muscles 
of disciplinarian moroseness. 1876 Mozlev Univ. Sertn. 
Iv. 89 The self-made trial is a poor disciplinarian weapon. 

B. sb. 

1. Ch. Hist. A name applied to the Pantans of 
the Elizabetban age, who aimed at establishing the 
Genevan or Presbyterian ecclesiastical polity or 
'discipline ' in England : see Discipline 6 b. 

1585-7 T. RocEas 39-4^-( l6 °7).33> The erroneous and 
evil minds.. Of the late schismatics, namely ..1 he Dis- 
ciplinarians or Puritans among ourselves. 1639 Sanderson 
Serm. II. 33 All sectaries pretend to scripture; papists, 
anabaptists, disciplinarians. 1673 R. Leigh Transp. Reh. 
08 Bishop Bramhall speaking of the Scotch Disciplinarians. 
1886 J. H. Blunt Diet. Sects 125 Al one time the Disci- 
plinarians had so much expectation of carrying out their 
plans as openly to express their conviction that barker 
would be the last archbishop of Canterbury. 

2. One who enforces discipline (in an army, 
school, family, etc."). , , . 

1639 Fuller Holy War iv. xii. (1647) 189 He, being a strict 
Disciplinarian, would punish their villous manners. 1705 
H earns Collect. 7 Dec, He was like lo piove a good Dls- 
ciplinarian. 174a FiaLoiNG J. A ndrews ill. v, Because one 
man scourges twenty or thirty boys more in a morning than 
another, is he therefore a better disciplinarian? 1835 
Alison Hist. Europe (1834) IV- xxii. ao A severe . . disci- 
plinarian . . he yet secured the affections of. . his men 
i88» B. M. CROKEa Proper Pride I. 11. 18 A strict disci- 
plinarian, and a most excellent teacher. t ... 

3. An upholder or advocate of strict discipline. 
1746 Wesley Princ. Methodist 3a Nor did the strictest 

Disciplinarian scruple suffering me to eiercu* those. Powers 
wherever I came. 1859 Mill Liberty l a 9 ^ despotism of 
society over the individual, surpassing anything contem- 
plated in the political .ideal of the most rigid disciplinarian 
among the ancient philosophers. % 

Hence DiscipUna-ria.nism, tbe principles and 
practice of a disciplinarian. 

187a Svd. Mo&tts Perplexity II. 111. 5$ The house was 
full of the suggestions of disciplinarianism. 

Di'sciplinarily, adv. rare. [f. next + -ly 2.] 
In the way of discipline. 

j 706 A. Shields /nquiry Ch. Communion (1747) 1 36 No 
church would censure disciplinarily all guilty of epidemick 
backslidings. 

Disciplinary (drsiplinan), a. (sb.). [ad. med. 
L. disciplinarians ; f. disciplina Discipline: see 
-auy \ Cf. It. disciplinario (159S Florio) and F. 
disciplinaire ( 1 6 1 1 Cotgr.).] 

1. Relating td ecclesiastical discipline, t 0. spec. 
in 16-1 7th c. = Disciplinarian a. 1. 

1593 Aap. Bancroft Stirv. Discipline xviii. 198 Of the 



by the greatest xeafots for them. 1719 J- T. Pin urn tr. 
34 Conjer. 349 There is no disciplinary Institution observed 
among these Christiana. 

2. Of, pertaining to, or of the natnre of discipline; 
promoting discipline or orderly observance of rules. 

1598 Florio, Disciplinario, disciplinarie, pertaining to 
discipline or correction. ai6ia Donne BiaBavarot (1644) 
27 A man which undertook an austere and disciplinary 
taming of his body by fasts or corrections. i8a$ Coleridge 
Aids Re/?. (1848) I.303 That watchful and disciplinary love 
and loving-kindness, which . . Christ himself had enjoined. 
i86"5 Sat. Rev. a Sept. ag8/a The internal disciplinary 
regulations of the celebrated seminary of Bonn savour a little 
of barbarism. r866 Law Times' Rep. LI 1 1. 665/1 All these 
restrictions are merely disciplinary, and do not affect the 
tenancy. e , ..... 

h. Of a person: Given to enforcing discipline. 

a 1601 Bacon Lett, to Earl 0/ Essex (T.), It may make 
you in your commandments rather to be gracious than 
disciplinary. 

3. Pertaining to the acquirement of learning or 
mental training. 

1644 Milton Edttc. Wks. 1718 I. 139 The Studies whenn 
our noble and our gentle Youth ought to bestow their lime 
in a disciplinary way from twelve to one and twenty. 1864 
Bowen Logic ii. 39 Encumbered it with a mass of disci, 
plinary precepts. 1869 J. Mabtineau Ess. II. 27 An excel* 
lent disciplinary instrument for the formation of character. 

+ 4. Acquired by learning. Obs. rare. 

1647 Tram Comm. Phil. iii. xo A natural! man may have 
a disciplinary knowledge of Christ, that Is, by hear-say, as 
a blinde man hath of colours, not an intuitive. 1658 Baxter 
Saving Faith vi. 36 Temporary Believers may have more 
then this meer Disciplinary knowledge. Ibid. 17 He saith 
that one sort of knowledge is Disciplinary .. and the other is 
Intuitive. 

fB. sb. ■■Disciplinabian sb. I. Obs. rare. 

1585*7 Rogers 39 Art. (1607) 271 Such adversaries in our 
time be the .. Disciplinaries (usually termed PuritansV 

t DrSCiplinate, v. Obs. [f. L. disciplinal' 
ppl. stem of disciplinare to Discipline ] trans. 
To subject to instruction or discipl inc ; to discipline. 
Hence Di seiplinated ///. a., -ating vbl. sb. 

^1586 Siunev Wanstead Play Arcadia, etc (1613) 571 
A Pedagogue, one nol a little versed in the disciplinating of 
the iuuentall frie. a 16*4 Br. M. Smith Serm. (1632) 125 She 
is faine to teach ihem, and disciplinate tbem. 1633 Ames 
Agst. Certm. 11. 203 As if those of our disciplinating were 
so conceyted. 1647 Waro Simple Cob. 43. hav « • • R een 
. . such Epidemical! and lethall formality in other dis. 
ciplinated Churches, 

t Disciplinaidon. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. med. 
L. disciplindiidn^m, n. of action from disciptituire : 
see prec] Subjection to discipline. 

1673 F. Kirkman Unlucky Citizen 280 These were they 
that nad passed under his Discipl i nation. 

I>i sciplina:tive, a. rare. [f. L. ppl. stem 
disciplinal- 1 see -ative.] =next. 

1792 T. Tavlob Comm. Proclus 1 . 82 Discipl inative science. 
1855 Smf.dlev Occult Sciences 8 The good they contain is 
not disciplinative but mystic. 

Disciplinatory(drsipltn^:t6ri,-pbi-nat3ri),a. 
[ad. med. L. disaplin6tori-us (Dn Cange) : see 
prec. and -ORY.] Tending to promote discipline. 

1851 I. TAVtoa Wesley (185a) ass His abhorrence of 
laxities . . led him to adopt a complicated disciplina lory 
system. 1853 Lvnch Self-lmprov. iii. 62 There are .. Ele- 
mentary and Disciplinatory books. 1865 Spectator 28 Jan, 
102/2 Education is not merely disciplinatory nor useful, but 
should combine both objects. 

Discipline (di-stplin), sb. Also 4 diei-, 4-0 
disci-, discy, 4-7 dissi-, dyasy% dysai-, 5 
dyscy-, -pline, -plyno. fa. F. disnpline (OK 
also dece-,dese- y desce-, nth c. in Ilatz.-Darm.), 
ad. L. disciplina instruction of disciples, tuition, 
for discipulina, f. discipulus pupil, Disciple. # 

Etymologically, discipline, as pertaining to the disciple 
or scholar, is antithetical to doctrine, the property of the 
doctor or teacher ; hence, in the history of the words, doc- 
trine is more concerned with abstract theory* and discipline 
with practice or exercise.1 

1 1. Instruction imparted to disciples or scholars ; 
teaching; learning: education, schooling. Obs. 

138a Wvclif Prov. iiu 4 Thou shall finde gTace, and good 
discipline [1388 teching] befor God and men. c 1510 Ba*- 
clav Mirr. Gd. Manners (1570) F vj, If thou haue in greke 
had all thy discipline, To dispute in latin what needeth 
thee to seeke. 154* Hall Chron., Edw. IV % 223 h. He 
firste bolpe his awne young scholers, to attcin to discipline, 
and for them he founded a solempne schoole at Eton. 1606 
Shahs.. Tr. *t Cr. 11. iii. 31 Heauen blesse thee from a 
Tutor, and Discipline come not neere thee 1 1615 Stows 
Annals (1631)307/3 Apt to all offices of wortbinesse, if in 
his child-hood hee had not wanted discipline. 

b. A particular course of instruction to dis- 
ciples. . 

Discipline of the Secret (a translation of modern L. disci* 
ptina arcanJ, used by Tentxel and Scbelstrate 1683-5) : a 
term of post.Reformation controversy, applied to modes ol 
procedure held to have been observed in the early Cburch 
in crraduallv teachine the mysteries of the Christian faith lo 



in gradually teaching the mysteries < 

neophytes, and in concealing them ------ , 

16B0-55 I. Jones StoncMeng (1725^ 9 They communicated 
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nothing, but to those of their own Society, taking special 
Order, .their Discipline might not be divulged. 1833 Rock 
Hiemrgia 11. z % 3 note, The Discipline of the Secret. 1885 
Catholic Diet, rib Discipline of the Secret . . a convenient 
name for the custom which prevailed in the early Church 
of concealing from heathen and catechumens the more 
sacred and mysterious doctrines and rites of. .religion. 

2. A branch of instruction or education ; a de- 
partment of learning or knowledge; a science or 
art in its educational aspect, arch, 

c 1386 Chaucer Can, Yeom. Prol. «$> T. 700 Assaye in 
myn absence This disciplyne and this crafty^ science. 1500- 
zo Dunbar Poems Ixv. 4 To speik of science, craft, or 
sapience. . Off euerie study, lair, or discipline. 1549 Cover- 
dale, etc. Erasm. Par. E/h. II. a Being singularely 
learned in humayne disciplines, ye haue excelled other 
sortes of men euer vnto this day. 1597 Morlev Introd. 
Mus. 184 Yet tearmeth he mnsick a perfect knowledge of 
al sciences and disciplines. 1654 £• Coke Logick (1657) 2 
Ohjective disciplines be . . principally four. 1 Theologie. 
2 Jurisprudence. 3 Medicine. 4 Philosophy. 1685 Boyle 
Enq. Notion Nat. 375 Acquainted with Physico-Mathe- 
matical Disciplines, such as Opticks, Astronomy, Hydro* 
staticks ; and Mechanicks. 1741 Middleton Cicero I. vi. 
454 Skill'd in all the Tuscan discipline of interpreting 
portentous events. 1844 Emerson Led. New Eng. Re/. 
Wks. (Bohn) I.266 The culture of the mind in those dis- 
ciplines to which we give the name of education. 1864 
Burton Scot Abr. II. i. 48 Professors of arts and disciplines 
at Paris. 1878 Bell Gcgenbanr's Comp. Anat. 1 The de- 
partment of Science which has organic nature for its in- 
vestigations, breaks up into two t great divisions. Botany 
and Zoology . . The two disciplines together form the 
science of living nature. 

3. Instruction having for its aim to form the 
pupil to proper conduct and action ; the training 
of scholars or subordinates to proper and orderly 
action by instructing and exercising them in the 
same ; mental and moral training ; also used Jig. 
of the training effect of experience, adversity, etc. 

1434 Misyn Mending 0/ Life 112 Qwhat is disciplyne hot 
settyng of mancrs or correctynge ? . . be disciplyne we ar 
taght rightwysnes, & of ill correctyd. 1607 Bacon Ess.. 
Marriage $ Single L. (Arh.) 268 Certainely wife and 
children are a kind of discipline of humanity. 1697 Drvden 
Virg. Georg. in. 323 The pamper'd Colt will Discipline 
disdain. 17x3 Steels Englishman No. 7. 46 Clowns under 
the Discipline of the Dancing-Master. 1736 Butler Anal. 
1. v. Wks. 1874 I. 85 The present life was intended to be 
a state of discipline^ for a future one. 1741 Middleton 
Cicero I. vi. 461 Caelius. .was a young Gentleman, .trained 
under the discipline of Cicero himself. 1849 Macaulav 
Hist. Eng. II. 240 A mind on which alt the discipline of 
experience and adversity had been exhausted in vain. 1857 
Ruskin Pol. Econ. Art i. (1868) 23 The notion of Discipline 
and Interference lies at the root of all human progress or 
power. 1862 Sir B. Brodie Psychol. Inq. II. v. 177 No part 
of early education is more important than the discipline of 
the imagination. ^ 1893 Westcott Gospel of Life 270 Every 
sorrow and pain is an element of discipline. 

b. spec. Training in the practice of arms and 
military evolutions ; drill. Formerly, more widely: 
Training or skill in military affairs generally; 
military skill and experience ; the art of war. (Cf. 
sense 2.) 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. L 3 Rules, techyngs and 
dyscyplyne of armes. 1555 Eden Decades 21 A man not 
ignorant in the disciplyne of warre. 1602 Warner Alb. 
Eng. ix. xlvi. (161 2) 216 Martialists in Discipline and order- 
ing their war. 1659 B. Harris Parivats Iron Age 41 
School of war . . where all the Martiall Spirits resorted, to 
learn Discipline, and to put it in practice. 1773 R. H. Lee 
in Sparks Corr. Amer. Rev. (1853) 1. 52 Without discipline 
armies are fit only for the contempt and slaughter of their 
enemies. 1776 Gibbon Decl. F. I. 297 It was the rigid 
attention of Aurelian, even to the minutest articles of dis. 
cipline, which bestowed such uninterrupted success on his 
arms. 

t c. A course of training. Obs. 
XS77 B - Googe Heresbach's Husb. in. (J586) 153 The 
knowledge of keeping cattell hath a discipline, wherein 
a man most from his very Childhood be brought up. 1664 
Evelyn Kal^Hort. (i 7 2g) 188 By such an Oeconomy and 
Discipline, as our Industrious Gardiner may himself be 
contmualy improving. 1683 Brit. Spec. 40 To those . . who 
. .underwent the Severities of along and tedious Discipline. 

4. The orderly conduct and action which result 
from training ; a trained condition. 

1509 Fisher Fun.Serm. Ctess. Richmond Wks. (1876) 290 
The comparison of them two may be made . . In nobleness 
of Persone, in discyplyne of theyr bodyes. 1551 T. Wilson 
Logike (1580) 15 b, The polliticall lawe doeth cause an out- 
ward discipline to be observed, even of the wicked. 161 x 
Bible Transl. Pref 1 Seeking to reduce their Countrey- 
m«n to good order and discipline. 1728 Newton Chronol 
Amended iv. 312 He .. reduced the irregular and undisl 
ciplined forces of the Medes into di3cipline and order. 
178X GiaaoN Decl. * F. III. liii. 287 The discipline of a 
soldier is formed by exercise rather than by study. 1827 
Pollok Course T. iv, Sound-headed men, Of proper dis- 
cipline and excellent mind. 

5. The order maintained and observed among 
pupils, or other persons under control or com- 
mand, such as soldiers, sailors, the inmates of a 
religious house, a prison, etc. 

[c 1450 tr. De Imitatione 1. xxv, Fervent & devoute brepren 
& wel manered & under discipline.] 1667 Pepys Diary 1 Apr. 
(Wheatley, 1895, VI. 249) [Sir] W.Coventry is wholly resolved 
to bring him to punishment ; for, 'bear with this , says he, 

and no discipline shall ever he expected.' X697 Drvoen 
Virg. Georg. 11. 509 Let crooked Steel invade The lawless 
Troops.which discipline disclaim. 1812 Wellington in Gurw. 
Desp.X. 539 The fact is, that, if discipline means obedience 
to orders, as well as military instruction, we have but little 



of It in the army. 18*7-38 Hare Guesses Ser. II. (1873) 
4g4 Discipline .. should exercise its influence without 
appearing to do so. 1836 Marry at Midsh. Easy xm, If 
I do not punish him, I allow a flagrant and open violation 
of discipline to pass uncensured. 1849 Macaulav Hist. 
Eng. I. 424 The discipline of workshops, of schools, of 
private families, .was infinitely harsher. 1889 Times 9 Mar. 
16/1, I recently heard a learned limb of the law . . confound 
prison punishment with prison discipline, forgetting that 
the former is merely a means of enforcing the latter. • 

b. A system or method for the maintenance of 
order ; a system of rules for conduct. 

1659 B. Harris Parivars Iron Age 40 The Mutiners - 
governed themselves in form of a Republick, ohserving 
a most exact discipline. 17*6 Shelvocke Voy. round World 
(1757) 227 Having regulated themselves according to the 
discipline of Jamaica. 1861 M. Pattison Ess. (i88g) I. 47 
The inmates., were submitted to an almost monastic dis- 
cipline. 

8. Eccles. The system or method by which order 
is maintained in a church, and control exercised 
over the conduct of its members ; the procedure 
whereby this is carried out ; the exercise of the 
power of censure, admonition, excommunication, 
or other penal measures, by a Christian Church. 

1549 Bk. Comm. Prayer, Commination, In the primitive 
church there was a godly discipline, that, at the beginning 
of Lent, such persons as were notorious sinners were put to 
open penance. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. (1578) iv. 
xii. 2 The first foundation of discipline is, that priuate 
monitions should haue place. \yj^\x. Marlorat's Apocalips 
18 Our meeting vpon that day rather than vpon any other, 
is onely for orders sake, and for a certeine discipline in the 
Chnrche. i6at First Book of Discipline {1721) ix. i. 568 
The order of Ecclesiastical Discipline, which stands in re- 
proving and correcting of the Faults which the Civill Sword 
either doth neglect, or may not punish. 1858-60 Gardner 
Faiths Worldl. 479A The ancient discipline of the church, 
while it excludedoftenders from spiritual privileges, left all 
their natural or civil rights unaffected. 

b. Hence, generally, the system by which the 
practice of a church, as distinguished from its 
doctrine, is regulated, spec, tn Eng. Ch. Hist., 
The ecclesiastical polity of the Puritan or Presby- 
terian party (thence styled Discipltnabians) in 
the 1 6th and 17th c. 

Books of Disciplitte : the name of two documents, adopted 
in 1561 and 1 581 respectively, constituting the original stan- 
dards of the polity and government of the Reformed Church 
of Scotland, and also dealing with schools, universities, and 
other matters. 

x 57t L w « Travers (title) Ecclesiastica? Discipline et 
Anghcanae Ecclesiae ah ilia aberrationis . . explicatio .] — T, 
Cartwright [transl. of prec.J (title) A full and plain Decla- 
ration of Ecclesiastical Discipline owt of the Word offGod, 
and of the declining of the Churche of England from the 
same. 1388 W. Travers (title) A Defence of the ecclesi- 
astical discipline ordayned of God to be used in his Church, 
agaynst a reply of Maister Bridges. 1593 Aap. Bancroft 
(title) A Snrvay of the Pretended Holy Discipline. Ibid. 
v. jo(heading) The pretended Antiquitie of the Consistorian 
Discipline. 1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. (1888) I. 126 The 
wonderful zeal and fervour wherewith ye have withstood 
the received order of this Church., to join ..for the further- 
ance of lhat which ye term the Lord's Discipline. Ibid. 
127 Let it be lawful for me to rip up to the very bottom how 
and by whom your Discipline was planted. Ibid. 138 That 
which Calvin did for establishment of his discipline, seemeth 
more commendable than that which he taught for the 
countenancing of it when established. x6xo B. Jonson 
Alch. in. i, This heat of his may turn into a zeal, And stand 
up for the beauteous discipline Against the menstruous 
cloth and rag of Rome. 164a Chas. 1, Roy. Protestations 4 
New doctrines and disciplines. 1643 MiltOn (title) The 
Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce restored . . from the 
Bondage of Canon Law. 1676 W. HuBaARD Happiness of 
People 3$ Wee in New England that profess the doctrine 
of Calvin, yet practise the discipline of them called Inde- 
pendant, or Congregational Churches. 1792 Burke Let. to 
Sir H. Langrishe Wks. 1842 1.^547 Three religions . . each 
of which has its confession of faith and its settled discipline. 
1874 Green Short Hist. viii. § 5. 509 The Presbyterian 
organization remained untouched in doctrine or discipline. 
X885 Catholic Diet. 265 Usually, discipline in its ecclesi- 
astical sense signifies the laws which bind the subjects of 
the Church in their conduct, as distinct from dogmas or 
articles of faith, which affect their belief. 

<riS66 Knox Hist. Ref. Scot. (1848) II. 181 (anno 1561) 
The Preacheris vehementlie exhorted us to establische The 
Buke of Discipline, by ane Act and publict Law. 1621 
Calderwood Hist. Kirk (1843) 1 1. 5° At the same conven- 
tioun [15611, the Booke of Discipline was subscribed by a 
great part of the nobilitie. Ibid. 51 To establishe a more 
perfyte discipline, which was done twentie yeeres after., 
as we sail see in the Second Booke of Discipline. 1621 
{title, ist printed ed.) The First and Second Booke of 
Discipline, together with some Acts of the Generall As- 
semblies. i860 J. Lee Hist. Ch. Scot. 1. 151 The first head 
of the original Book of Discipline treats of Doctrine ► . The 
second head relates to Sacraments. .The fourth head related 
to Ministers and their lawful election. 

7. Correction; chastisement; punishment inflicted 
by way of correction and training ; in religious use, 
the mortification of the flesh by penance ; also, in 
more general sense, a beating or other infliction 
(humorously) assumed to be salutary to the re- 
cipient. (In its monastic use, the earliest English 
sense.) 

a 1225 Ancr.R. 138 Auh ancre schal . . temien ful wel hire 
fleschs .. mid heuie swinke, mid herde disciplines. X340 
Ayenb. 236 Hit be-houep pet uless beate and wesse be dis- 
siphnes and be hardnesses. 1382 Wvclif Prov. iii. ix The 
d^cipline of the Lord, my sone, ne caste thou awey. 1482 
Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 22 Alle that were there wyth grete 
contncion of herte toke discyplynys of roddys, 1509 Fisher 



Fun. Serm. Ctess Richmond Wks. (1876) 293 The blessyd 
Martha is prayscd in chastysynge her Body by crysten 
dyscyplyne. 1620 Shelton Quix. iv. xxv. 1 1. 277 They did 
institute Rogations, Processions, and Disciplines throughout 
all that Country. 1686 J. Sergeant Hist. Monast. Convent. 
34 If any be found unchast, she receives three Disciplines 
or Scourgings. c 1700 Willock Voy. 36 With a rope's- 
end . . he continued tnis discipline till he rendered me in- 
capable of moving. »8u Sporting Mag. XXX VII. 133 
[Shel came in for her share of the discipline which her hus- 
band was undergoing. 1888 Bernard Fr. World to Cloister 
v. j 13 The corporal austerities which are known as 'the 
discipline *. 

b. trans/. Hence applied to the instrument of 
chastisement : A whip or scourge ; esp. one used 
for religious penance. 

162a Peacham Compl. Gent. 120 By Chastity standeth 
Pennance having driven away with her discipline Winged 
Love. ^ 1630 Wadsworth Pilgr. iii. 20 Approaching his bed 
side with two good disciplines in their hands, the ends of 
some stucke with wyery prickes, th^y did . . raze his skinne. 
I 7°7. J» Stevens yuevedo's Com. Wks. (1709) R ij, The 
Whipsters, .laid aside their Disciplines. 1825 Scott Talisnt. 
iv, On the floor lay a discipline, or penitential scourge. 1848 
J. H. Newman Loss «$■ Gain in. x. 376 In the cell . . hangs 
an iron discipline or scourge, studded with nails. 

f 8. Treatment for some special purpose, e.g. 
medical regimen. Obs. rare. 

1754 Mrs. E. Montagu in Four C. Eng. Lett. 280 He has 
been under discipline for his eyes, hut his spirits and vivacity 
are not abated. 

9. attrib. as in discipline-master, a master in a 
school employed not to teach, but to keep order 
among the pupils. 

1892 Pall Mall G. 2 Nov. 6/3 A discipline master, who 
was running with the hounds, plunged in to eaten the 
' hares \ 1895 Daily News 3 Apr. 8/3 Deceased was em- 
ployed as discipline master, .at. .the Police Orphanage. 

Discipline, v. [a. F. discipliner (1 2th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.) or med.L. disciplinare, f. L. disci- 
plina Discipline sb.] 

1. trans. To subject to discipline ; In earlier use, 
to instruct, educate, train ; in later use, more espe- 
cially, to train to habits of order and subordination ; 
to bring under control. 

138a [see Disciplined below]. 1589 Puttenham Eng. 
Poesie i. xii. (Arb.) 44 With vs Christians, who be better 
disciplined, and do acknowledge but one God. 1638 Baker 
tr. Balzac"s Lett. H, (1654)97 When some Discipline them- 
selves, others run to debauches of all kindes. 164* Hinde 
J. Bruen Ep. to Rdr., I would send such to be disciplined 
by Erasmus. 1695 Blackmore Pr. Artk. 1. 591, I form'd 
and disciplin'd their untaught Hate, 171 1 Addison SPeet. 
No. 160 r 4 Great natural Genius's that were never disci- 
plined and broken by Rules of Art.^ 1795 Southey Joan 
of Arc ix. 145 Heaven by sorrow disciplines The froward 
heart. 1871 K. W. Dale Ten Cotnmandm. viii. 206 The 
whole organisation of the world is intended to discipline 
our moral nature. 1888 Burgon Lives 12 Gd. Men 11. x. 
242 He had been disciplined in the school or adversity. 

b. spec. To train in military exercises and prompt 
action in obedience to command ; to drill. 

1598 Barret Theor. Warres r. i. 7 Warres well conducted 
and disciplined. 1606 Shaks. Tr. * tr. 11. iii. 255 He that dis. 
ciplin'd thy armes to fight. 1692 Luttrell Brief ReL (1857) 
II. 62g Orders were come from England.. to discipline the 
militia. 1792 A need. W. Pitt I. v. 138 A farmer . . may be 
a good soldier if you take care to have him properly dis» 
ciplined. ^ 1855 Macaulav Hist. Eng. IV % 79 He addressed 
himself vigorously to the task of disciplining these strange 
soldiers. 1861 Even. Star 4 Oct., The Western men take 
longer to discipline into soldiers than the citizens of New 
England. 

c. To subject to ecclesiastical discipline; 'to 
execute the laws of the church on offenders, with a 
view to bring them to repentance and reformation 
of life* (Webster). 

1828 in Webster. [1870 cf. Disciplinable 3.] 18. . H. W. 
Beecher Plymouth Pulpit Ser. yi. II. 134 (Funk &Wagn.) 
He whose orthodoxy inspires bitterness should be disciplined. 

2. To inflict penitential discipline upon ; to scourge 
or flog by way of penance or mortification of the 
flesh ; hence, by extension, to chastise, thrash, 
punish. 

c 1300 Beket 2384 Of Ecb Monek of the hons : he let him 
discipline, With a ?urd. 148a Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 31 
Y made a signe to hym, to discypline me in lyke wyse ageyne 
as he dyd afore. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 432 b/2 He chas- 
tysed his body by abstynence of mete & drynke & . . dvs- 
cyplyned it .. with chaynes of yron right ofte wyth his 
owne handes. 1607 Shaks. Cor. 11. L 139 Ha's he disciplin'd 
Auffidius soundly 1 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. i. lxix. 
( r 739) First he was disciplin'd with rods three times. 
1740 Gray Let. Poems (1775) 83 Haifa dozen wretched 
creatures, .are in a side-chapel disciplining themselves with 
scourges full of iron prickles. 1786 tr. Beckford's Vathek 
(1868) 103 Having well disciplined their asses with nettles 
behind. 1865 T. F. Knox tr. Life of Hetiry Suso 65 He 
used to.. go into the choir in front of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment and there discipline himself. 

+ b. inir. (for refi.) To chastise oneself. Obs. 

a 1300 E. E. P. (1862) 154 WiJ> seint benetis senrge lome 
)e discipline^. 

1 3. trans. To deal with or treat of in an orderly 
manner. Obs. rare. 

1658 Evelyn Fr. Card. (1675) 261 Your fruit, your herbs, 
and your pulses are disciplin din the two former treatises. 

Hence Drsciplined ///. a. ; Disciplining vbl. 
sb. and a. 

1382 Wvclif Jos. iii. 13 Who is wijse, and disciplined 
[1388 tautt] among 30U ? c X400 Test. Love ( R .) After a good 
disciplining with a yerde, they kepe right well doctrine of 
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their schole. 1641 Milton Ch. Govt. i. (1851) 99 They are 
left to their own disciplining at home. 1645 Evelyn Mem. 
(1857) 1. 191 Amongst other things, they shew St. Catharine's 
disciplining cell. 1668 Psrvs Diary 20 Dec, How the 
Spaniards are the best disciplined foot in . the world. 1669 
Woodhkad St. Teresa il xxvi. 161 Her penances, and dis- 
ciplinings were numerous. 1781 GiaeoN DtcL te F. I II. 165 
Alaric was a Christian and a soldier, the leader of a dis- 
ciplined army. 186a H. Spencer First Princ. il iv. J 53 
(1875) 175 A developed and disciplined intelligence. 

Drscipliner . [f- Discipline sb. or v. + -ek i.] 

One who disciplines or subjects to discipline ; an 
adherent of a system of discipline. 

161 1 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xv. (1632) 784 The King 
incensed against these discontented disciplines. 1644 
Milton Areop. (Arb.) 42 Had an Angel hin bis disciplines 
1656 Duchess op Newcastle Life (1886) 280 Two of my 
three brothers were excellent soldiers, and martial disci* 
pliners. 1731 Mas. Pendabves in Mrs. Dclan/s Life <y 
Corr. 31a The gout or rheumatism you have never pro- 
voked—it would be hard indeed if you should suffer by those 
severe discipliners. 1895 19M Cent. Aug. 251 Any monk 
lying abed later than four without excuse was sent to the 
discipliner for birching, 

Discipling, vbl.sb. and ///. a.: see Disciple v. 

t Di'SCiplinize. v . Obs. rare. [f. Discipline 
sb. + -ize.] trans. To bring under discipline ; spec, 
under the Presbyterian ecclesiastical discipline. 

1659 GAunEN Tears of Ch. 609 These were to do the 
Journey-work of Presbytery, .undertaking to Directorire, 
to Unhturgue, to Catechize, and to Disciplinize their 
Brethren. 

f Discipliza'tion. = Disciplingx see Disciple v. 

1657-83 Evelyn Hist. Relig. (1850) II. 55 The unprofit- 
ableoess and weakness of the former disciphzation. 

Discipular (disi*pi/<lai), a. [f. L. discipul-us 
Disciple + -ar!.] Of, belonging to, or of the 
nature of, a disciple. 

1859 Sat. Rev. 13 Aug. 198/1 Mr. Mansel's . . discipular 

?>int marks him out to carry onward the new Scottish 
hilosophy. 1861 F. Hall Hindu Philot. Syst. 181 By 
S'ankara and by all his discipular successors. 1873 MoaLEV 
Rousseau II. xi. 93 His discipular patience when his master 
told him that his verses were poor. 

Discipulate. rare. [f. as prec + -ate IJ 
The state of a disciple ; discipleship, pupilage. 

184a TaiVs Mag. IX. 681 During the period of his disci- 
pulate. 

Disci'pulize, v. rare. [f. as prec. + -ize.] 
trans. * Disciple v. 2. 

1863 Ritto's Cyct. BibL Lit. (ed. 3) 1. 293/a When we come 
to ask, what is implied in discipleship ? in what relation 
does baptism stand to the discipulising of nations ? 

Discission Misrfan). Also 7 discition, 
disciston. [ad. L. dlscission-em, n. of action f. 
discindhe to cleave, cut asunder: see Discind. 
But the 1 7th c spelling disciston appears to come 
from L. dis- and aedere, -cidere to cut, ppl. stem 
-cis- : see Discide, and cf. excision, incision^ A 
cleaving, rending, or cutting asunder ; now only in 
Surg. : An incision into a tumour or cataract : see 
Decision 4. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul 11. Hi. in. xlviii, So gentle 
Venus . . Casts ope that azur curtain by a swift discission. 
1661 G. Rust Origen in Phccnix I. 37 As painful as the 
violent discision o? very Life would be could it be forcibly 
torn in pieces. 1684 tr. BoneVs Merc. Com/it. xvn, 590 
You must slant your Knife and endeavour discision with an 
ohlique Hand. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Discission, a cutting 
into; especially an incision into or laceration of the capsule 
of the lens in tne operation for the removal of cataract. 

Discition, obs. form of Decision. 

1633 Prynne Histrio-Mastix 11. iy. 92 (R.) Declioing 
their owne particular discitions to avoid all partiality. 

Disclaim (diskl^m), v. [a. AF. </«-, dis- 
darner (accented stem desclaime), f. des-, Dis- 4 
+ darner to Claim; in med.(Anglo)L. disclamare!\ 

L mtr. Law. To renounce, relinquish, or repu- 
diate a legal claim ; to make a formal disclaimer. 
Const. + in the thing disclaimed, f out of or from 
the claim of the other party. 

Originally said in reference to the renunciation of the 
claim of feudal lordship or tenancy by the lord or tenant 
respectively. 

[130 Year-boohs Edw. I an. 30^31. 83 (Godefroy) Si le. 
tenaunt portat sun bref * de homagio recipiendo' seriei vus 
rescuzadesclamer en sun homage. 1304 ibid. 119 En plee qe 
chiet par voye de destresse le tenaunt poet desclamer. 1409 
Act g Hen. IV, c 4 Ordines est et establies que nul home 
larron o'autre felon eii Gales ouvertement con us ne soit 
soeffert par disclaimer hors del seienourie ou la felonie fust 
faict ct qe tielx manere de disclaims soit de tout oustes. 
[Pulton's transl. It is ordained and stablished, that no 
Thiefe nor Felon in Wales, openly knowne, be suffered to 
disclaime out of the Seigniorie where the felony was done, 
and that sach maner of disclaiming be vtterly put # out.] 
[a 3481 Littleton Tenures (ed. Houard) 145 Si Pscignior 
oue est vouche ne avoit resceive' pas homage del tenant ne 
dascun de ses auncesters, le seignior (s'll voit) poit dis- 
darner en le seigniory, et issint ouste le tenant de son 
garranty.] 1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 33 a, The lorde .. 
may disclaime in the lordship, and so put his tenaunte 
of his warranty. 1597 Skene De Verb. Sign. (s.v. Dis- 
clamaiioti) Disclamare is to disclaime, disavow or deny, 
as to deny an vther to be his superiour; as quhen the 
superiour affirmis the landes to be halden of him, and 
the vassall denies the samin. 1628 Coke On Litt. roa a, 
The lord may disclaime . . which signifieth utterly to re- 
nounce the seignory. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. 
lxii. (1739) 125 If the Lord fail, he loses his Tenure, and the 

Tenant might thenceforth disclaim, and hold over for ever. 
VOL, III. 
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1651 Ibid. 11. xiii. (1739) 71 He that hath both Right and 
Power, and will not seize, disclaims. 1809 Tomuns Law 
Diet. s.v. Disclaimer, Such person as cannot lose the thine 
perpetually in which he disclaims, shall not be permitted 
to disclaim. 1818 Cruise Direst (ed. 2) IV. 494 The law 
adjudges the frank tenement in IJ. till he disagrees or dis. 
claims. 1848 Wharton Law Lex. 182 He cannot so dis. 
claim after he has proved the will of his own testator. 

f2. intr. transf. a. To renounce or disavow 
all part in ; «= sense 4. Obs. 

1560 A. L. tr, Calvin's Foure Scrm. Songe Esech. iv, As 
if God would reject them, and utterly disclaime in them. 
158 x Mulcasteb Positions xxxix. (1887) 195 Disclayming in 
that which vertue auaunceth not. i6o§ Shaks. Lear 11. ii. 
59 Vou cowardly Rascall, nature disclaimes in thee. 1637 
if. Jonson Sad Sheph. l ii. The sourer sort Of shepherds 
now disclaim in all such sport. 

f b. To proclaim one's renunciation of, or dis- 
sent from. Obs. 

1604 R. Parsons yrd Pari Three Convers. Eng. 360 lie 
disclaymed from the Bohemians or Hussits and their 
opinions. 1605 Answ. Discov. Romish Doctr. 39 They not 
wholy disclaime from the Kinges Authority. 1624 La 
Williams in Fortesc. Papers 203 He disclayminge from 
all fees and profitti of the place. 163a J. Wayward tr. 
BiondCs Eromena 12s Catascopo disclaimed from having 
ever named me. 

Jig. 1644 Digry Nat. Bodies it. (1645) 67 These two 
conditions . . doe openly disclaime from quantity and from 
matter. 

3. trans. Law. To renounce a legal claim to; 
to repudiate a connexion with or concern in. 

[Arising by omission of the preposition in sense 1 : with 
quot. 1607, cf. J534 FiTZUEaaRRT La Nouv. Nat. Brevium 
(1567) 197 b, Sil ne disclaime en le sank ; transl. 165a If he 
do not disclaim in the blood.] 

159S Shaks. X. John t. L 247, I am not Sir Roberts 
sonne, I haue disclaim'd Sir Robert, and my land, Legitima- 
tion, name, and all is gone. 1607 Cowell Interpr. s. v. 
Disclaimer, If a man deny himselfe to be of tbe blood or 
kindred of another in his plee, he is said to disclaime his 
blood. Ibid. If a man arraigned of felonie do disclaime 
goods, being cleared he leeseth them. 1651 W. G. tr. 
CorveVs Inst. 48 Nor can an Infant disclaim that Guardian 
who prosecutes an action for him as being next of Kinn. 
J670 fsee Disclaimer i bj. 1754 [see Disclamation 1 J. 1768 
Blackstone Comm. III. 249 Upon this the bishop and the 
clerk usually disclaim all title. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 
1, 123 Tenant for life may also forfeit his estate by disclaim, 
ing to hold of his lord. 1848 Wharton Law Lex. 182 
A devisee in fee may, by deed, without manner of record, 
disclaim the estate devised. Ibid. An executor may, before 
probate, disclaim the executorship. 

b. To relinquish a part of (a patent) by a dis- 
claimer. 

1835 Ld. Brougham 3 June, in Hansard ser. 3. XXVIII. 
474 The parts disclaimed should not detrimentally affect 
the other parts of the inveotion. 1888 R. Griffin Patent 
Cases decided 12 Application, .to disclaim the 8th claim. 

4. To disavow any claim to or connexion with ; 
to renounce or reject as not belonging to oneself ; 
to disown formally or emphatically. 

1593 Shaks. Rich. II, L i. 70 There I throw my gage, Dis- 
claiming heere the kindred of a King, And lay aside my 
high bloods Royalty. 1636 Heywooo Challenge 11. Wks. 
1874 V. a 1 Sir. shee's yours, Or I disclaime her ever. 1647 
Clarendon Hist. Reb. it. (1843) 47/2 A short protestation . . 
in which all men should, .disclaim and renounce tbe having 
any intelligence, or holding any correspondence with the 
rebels. 1704 Pope Spring 87 Tell me but this, and I'll dis- 
claim the prize. 1791-1823 D Israeli Cur. Lit. , Liter. For- 
geries, The real author.. obliged him afterwards to disclaim 
the work in print. 187s Jowett Plato(td. 2) IV. 224 Socrates 
disclaims the character of a professional eristic 1895 
Gladstone Let. 8 Aug. in Daily News 12 Aug. 5/4, 1 
entirely disclaim the hatred^ and hostility to Turks, or any 
race of men, which you ascribe to me. 

t b. (with complement) To refuse to acknow- 
ledge (any one, or oneself) to be (so and so). Obs. 

1597 T. Beard Theat. Gods Judgcm. (1612) 220 [He] . . 
also disclaimed him from being his father. Ibid. 524 Dis. 
claiming him to be her son. 1601 Warner A lb. Eng. xl 
lxvii. (1612) 288 That Helen may disclaime her selfe for 
Helen in her glas. 1670 Walton Lives 11. 133 To perswade 
him . . to disclaim himself a Member of the Church of England. 

5. To refuse to admit (something claimed by 
nnother) ; to reject the claims or authority of, to 
renounce. 

1659 B. Harris ParivaTs Iron Age 28 They likewise dis- 
claimed the Authority of the Pope. 1769 Roreatson Chess. V, 
V, 111. 130 It was lawful for the people to disclaim him as 
their sovereign. 1781 Girbon Decl. 4jr F. II. xliii. 585 The 
troops.. disclaimed the command of their superiors, 1841 
ELrniMSTONE Hist. India 1. 203 They agree with the Baudhas 
..in disclaiming the divine authority of the Ve*das. 
t b. To refuse (a thing claimed). Obs. rare. 

1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. lix. (1739) «4 T* 1 ** 
then are the rights that the King claimed, and the Clergy 
disclaimed at the first. 1715 Pope Odyss. viti. 39 Let none 
10 strangers honours due disclaim, 
t c. To decline or refuse (to do something). Obs. 

1586 A. Dav Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 63 Vet disclaime you 
to be married, you will heare of no suters. 1589 Warner 
Alb. Eng. Prose Addit. (1612) 340, I that will not liue 10 
heare it so, heartily disclaime to haue it so. 1805 Miniature 
No. 32 P 13 The errors of the schoolboy will become the 
errors of the man, if he disclaims to adopt my practice. 

f 6. To denounce the claims or pretensions of; to 
cry out upon. Obs. 

1590 J. EcEaTON in Confer. 32, I shalbe readye to dis- 
clayme you wheresoeuer I come, not only for men voyde of 
pietie, but euen of ciuite honestie also. 1659 B; Harris 
ParivaVs Iron Age 63 The Armioians [were] reviled, and 
disclaimed, as no better then half Traytors, by the very 
I dregs of the people. 
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f b. intr. Disclaim against : to cry out against, 
Declaim against. Obs. 

16x5 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. 202 Ilee is not ..ashamed 
to quarrcll, first with his Patron, and openly disclaim against 
the poor value of his Benefice. 1706 J. Sergeant Chapter 
of William (1853) 81 That he resolutely oppose it, and 
disclaim ngainst it, in the chapter's name. 1749 Fielding 
Tom Jones xi. 1, Which bears an exact analogy to the vice 
here disclaimed against. 

7. trans. Her. To declare not to be entitled to 
bear arms; to 'make infamous by proclamation * 
(those who used arms without any right, or assumed 
without authority the title of ksquire or Gentle- 
man) as formerly done by the heralds at their 
visitations. (Said also of the persons, in sense 4.) 

1634 Visitation of Bucks (in Ry lands, Disclaimers (1888, 
ix.) Rob*. Wilmott, Chadderton, for usurping the Title^ of 
Gent, notwithstanding having been disclaimed in the Visita- 
tion made 161 1. — Visitation of IVorcestenh. (ibid.), Edmd. 
Brothby. . to be spared from disclaiming in regard of his 
being a souldier and of deserts. — Visit. Hereford (ibid. 
viii.\ John Phillips of Ledbury to be disclaimed at ou r nexi 
sizes because he was not disclaimed at our beinq in the 
country, being respyted then for proofe. 1888 J. P. Rvlanos 
Disclaimers at the Heralds' Visitations viii, The practice 
seems to have been for the visiting Herald to induce the 
persons summoned to disclaim under their hands if they 
would . . and if they declined, or did not attend . . they were 
disclaimed at the Assures. 

Hence Disclaimed a., Disclaiming vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

160a Shaks. Ham. v. ii. 252 Let my disclaiming from a 
purpos'd euill, Free me so far re in your most generous 
thoughts. 1607 HiFRON Wks. 1. 268 In all those which 
thinke and hope to bee saued, there must bee a disclaiming, 
a renouncing, an vtter forsaking of those sinnes. 1659 V>. 
Habris Parivals Iron Age 60 A Disciple of that so much 
disclaimed Italian. 180a Mrs. Radcliffe Poet. 1^.(1833) 
II. 271 The Baron .. bowed with a disclaiming gesture. 
1885 Bridges Nero III. iv. 16/2 Thou wert right in that, 
Wrong now returning on disclaimed ambition. 189a Rep. 
Patent Cases IX. 83 The language of this disclaiming clause. 

t Disclaim, sb. Obs. [a. AF. disclaime, f. 
disclamer \ see prec. vb.] An act of disclaiming ; 
formal renunciation or repudiation of a claim. 

[1409 see Disclaim v. i). 1475 Bh. Noblesse 35 And so the 
said king Lowes relese was. .a disclayme frome the kinges 
of Fraunce for ever. 161 1 Sfeeo Hist. Gt. Brit. vn. i. fi 2. 
190 The associates of Britaine were now returned with vtter 
disclaime of further assistance. 166a Jesuits' Reasons (167 5) 
128 Vou.. make your disclaim of these.. Opinions. 1674 
A. G. Quest, cone. Oath of Alltg. 29 The disclaim of His 
indirect Authority over Rings. 1786 Francis the Philan- 
thropist 1 II. 85 A blush, not of disclaim, spread her cheek. 

Dis claimant, [f. Disclaim^., after claimant.'] 
Onewho disclaims(a partof a patent): cf. Disclaim 
v. 3 b. 

180a Rules of Practice U. S. Patent Off. & To which the 
disclaimant does not choose to claim title. 

Disclaimer 1 (diskl^-mai). [a. AF. disclaimer 
inf. used sbst.: see -ER*.] An act or action of 
disclaiming. 

1. Law. The action of disclaiming in reference 
to the feudal relationship, esp. on the part of the 
vassal or tenant ; repudiation of a legal claim. 

J579 Termes de la Ley 68 b, If the tenant say that hee 
disclaymeth to hold of him, this is called a dLSclaimerj and 
if y* Lord thereupon bring a writ of right, sur disclaimer, 
and it be found against the tenaunt, hec shall lose the 
land. x«i8 Pulton 67a/. (1632) 260, 9 Hen. IV, c. 4 (title) 
Disclaimer in felony in Wales shall be vtterly excluded and 
put ou L 1 650 B . Discolliminium 9 Ch rist . . see ms to j u dge 
it necessary to make a cautelous Disclaimer of the Power 
that requir'd it. 1767 Blackstone Comm. II. 275 Equiva- 
lent., to an illegal alienation by the particular tenant, is the 
civil crime of disclaimer, as where a tenant, who holds of any 
lord, neglects to render him the due services, and, upon an 
action brought to recover them, disclaims to hold of his lord. 

b. An act of renouncing or relinquishing a legal 
claim ; a formal refusal to accept an estate, trust, 
duty, etc. : see Disclaim v. 3. 

[1573 Staunoforo Let Pices del Coron in. 186 Icy parcel 
disclaimer: il perdra les biens..as queux il disclaima]. 
1670 Blount Law Dict.s.v., In Chancery, if a Defendant 
by his Answer Disclaim the having any interest in the thing 
in question, this is also called a Disclaimer. 1809 Tomlins 
Law Diet. s.v., There is a deed of disclaimer of executor- 
ship of a will, etc., where an executor refuses, and throws 
up the same. 1876 Digbv Real Prop. x. § x. 371 In all other 
cases the proper mode of refusing to accept a conveyance or 
devise of land . .is an execution by an alienee of full capacity 
of a deed of disclaimer. 

c. Patent Law. An alteration by which a speci- 
fication is amended in such a manner as to relinquish 
a portion of the invention, when in danger of being 
invalidated on account of the comprehensiveness 
of the claim. Formerly (up to 1883), an instru- 
ment executed by a patentee abandoning a part 
of his claim of invention. . . 

183s Act 5 & 6 iVill. IV, c 83 [Hel may enter a disclaimer 
of any part of his specification. 1879 Casselfs Techn. Educ. 
IV. io2/2<Patents) A meaos by which a gTantee may abandon 
portions of the title,, .this process is called a disclaimer. 1883 
Act 46 & 47 Vict. Chap. 57 (Patents Act) \ 18 Amend his 
specification, .by way of disclaimer, correction, or explana- 
tion. 189s Rules of Practice U. S. Patent Off. 77 Such 
disclaimer shall be in writing. 9 

2. generally. A disavowal of claims or preten- 
sions ; a.renuncialion, denial, or rejection. 

1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks, V. 164, 1 think the honour of 
our nation to be somewhat concerned in the disclaimer ot 
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the proceedings of this society. 1825 Coleridge A ids Reft. 
(1848) I. 109 It after these disclaimers 1 shah without proof 
be charged by any with renewing or favouring the errors. 
1863 Mrs. Gaskell C. Bronte 228 It conveys a peremptory 
disclaimer of the report that the writer was engaged to be 
married to her father's curate. 1868 G. Dupp Pol. Surv. 42 
Our emphatic disclaimer of fellow feeling with the Cretan 
insurgents. 

3. Her. A proclamation or announcement made 
hy English heralds, during their regular visitations, 
of persons having no right to armorial bearings, 
or to the title of Esquire or Gentleman, especially 
of such as were found usurping these without right 

1854 Sia T. Phillips {title) Heralds' Visitation Disclaimers. 
1888 J. P. Rylands Disclaimers at the Heralds* Visi- 
tations x. He notes the press-mark of each MS. in the 
College of Arms, from which he copied the list of disclaimers. 

Disclaimer 2 . [f. Disclaim v. + -er One 
who disclaims. 

1702 Echahd Eccl. Hist. (1710) 176 The multitude might 
have abandoned him as a disclaimer of his own sovereignty. 
1754 Richaroson GrandisontyZi) IV. v. 43 Girls, writing 
of themselves on these occasions, must be disclaimers, you 
know. 

Disclamation (disklanvi'Jan). [n. of action 
from med.L. discldmdrc to Disclaim.] 

1. Sc. Law. The action of disclaiming on the 
part of a tenant, etc. : see Disclaim v. i, and cf. 
Disclaimer! j. 

1592 Sc. Acts Jos. VI (1814) 604 (Jam.) With all rich t . . 
be ressone of ward, nonentries . . purprusionis, disclama- 
tiounis, bastardrie [etc.]. 1754 Erskine Princ. Sc. La7v 
(1809) 176 Disclamation is that casualty whereby a vassal 
forfeits his whole feu to his superior, if he disowns or dis- 
claims him without ground, as to anypart of it. 1861 W. 
Bell Diet. Law Scotl. 290 Disclamation signifies a vassal's 
disavowal . .of a person as a superior, whether the person so 
disclaimed be the superior or not. 

2. Renunciation, repudiation, disclaimer. 

1 610 Bp. Hall Apol. Brcnvnists § 7 To speake as if before 
her late disclamation of Poperie . . shee [Ch. of Engl.] had 
not beenc. 1640 — Cases Consc. 403 Let . . servants . . 
count their (infidell) masters worthy of all honour ; not 
worthy therefore of desertion and disclamation. 1772 Scots 
Mag> 457 Mr. Wallace's disclamation of a late publication. 
1814 Scott Wav. vi, The bibliopolist greeted him, notwith- 
standing every disclamation, by the title of Doctor. 189a 
Stevenson &0s bourne Wrecker xvii. 27 5, 1 cannot tell with 
what sort of disclamation I sought to reply. 

Disclamatory (diskta-matari), a. rare. [f. 
as prec. + -ory.] Of the nature of, or tending to 
disclamation ; having the character of disclaiming. 

1853 Reade Chr. Johnstone it 30 « My Lord, my Lord ! ' 
remonstrated Saunders, with a shocked and most disclam- 
atory tone. 

t Discla nder, sb. Obs. Forms : 4-6 des-, 
dys-, discla(u)nder, -dre, -dir, -dyr, 5 disclan- 
dar, disklander, deslaundre, 5-6 disla(u)nder, 
-dre, dyssclaunder. [a. AF. *desclandre, dis- 
claunder (15th c.) deriv. of OF. escla-ndre, earlier 
escandre, escandle, escandele :— L. scandalum : see 
Esclandre; cf. Scandal and Slander. The 
prefix des- in Anglo- Fr. was ptob. due to some 
analogy, or to confusion of des- and es-.] 

1. Malicious speech bringing opprobrium upon 
any one ; slander. 

c 1300 Beket 2073 Thu missaist foule thine owe louerd . . 
Ho mi^te suffri such desclandre, bot be nome wrecche? 
1471 Arriv. Edw. IV (Camden) 21 The false, faynyd 
fables, and disclandars, that . . were wont to be seditiously 
sowne and blowne abowt all the land. 1548 Hall Chron. % 
Hen. VI, 99 b, He declareth you a true man to hym .. the 
saied dislaunder and noysyng notwithstandyng. 1562 in 
Stoics Surv. (17 m) II. v. xxi. 411/2 If their offences be 
great, .offending his master by theft or dislander or such 
like, then to command him to Newgate. 

2. Reproach or reprobation called forth by what 
is considered shameful or wrong ; public disgrace 
or opprobrium ; scandal. 

136a Lancl. P. PI. A. v. 75, I haue . . Ablamed him be- 
hynde his bak to bnnge him in disclaundre. c 1374 Chaucer 
Tropins iv. 536 (564) For yf 1 wolde it openly distourbe, It 
most ben disclaundre to here name. 1402 Hoccleve Letter 
of Cupid 70 No worshippe may he thus to him conquere, 
but grete disclander vnto him and here ! 1432-50 Xx.Higden 
(Rolls) V. 143 The disclaunder of your ylle disposicion 
scholde not be knowen amonge your enmyes. 1463 J. Pas- 
ton in Paston Lett. No. 439. II. 89 To deliver seison ac- 
cordynge to the same feffement, to the gret disclaundre of 
the seid Sir John and all his. 1531-2 Act 23 Hen. VIII. 
c. 1 [Theyl suffre them to make their purgacions . . to the 
greatte disclaunder of suche as pursue suche misdoers. 

+ Discla*nder, v. Obs. Forms: see prec. 
[ME. desclandre, f. prec. sb., perh. through an AF. 
*desclandre-r for OF. esclandrer to slander.] 

1. trans. To speak evil of, so as to expose to op- 
probrium ; to slander. 

c 1290 Beket 1246 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 142 J?e bischopes comen 
bi-fore And desclaundreden scint thomas, bat he was fals 
and for-suore. c 1380 Wyclif IVks. (1880) 138 pes proude 
.. possessionem disclaundren trewe prechours. 14.. E. E. 
Misc. (Warton Club) 63 Awyse the welle who syttys the 
by, Lest be wylle report thi talle, And dyssclaundure the 
after to gret and smalle. 1530 Palsgr. 513/2, 1 desclaunder, 
I hurte or hynder ones good name by reporte. 

2. To bring into public disgrace or opprobrium ; 
to bring scandal upon. 

c 1385 Chaucer L. G. IV. 1031 Dido, We that weryn in 
prosperite Been now disclanderyd. £1430 Lvdg. Mitt. 
Poems (Percy Soc.) 143 Now as ye seen, for disobedience 
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Disclaundrid is perpetually my name, a 1483 Liber Niger 
in Househ. Ord. (1700) 70 That the owner be not hurte, nor 
this famous courte disclaunderyd by any outerage of crav- • 
inge or crakyng. 

t Discla nderer. Obs. [f. prec. + -ERi.] A 
slanderer. 

1493 Festivall (W. de W. 151 5) 70 b, To stone hym to 
deth as for a dyssclaunderer. 

+ Disclanderous, a. Obs. [f. Disclander 
sb. + -ous.] Slanderous. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. iv. Ixv. 44 In this whyle, by styr- 
ynge of disclaunderous & deuylysshe persones, a grudge 
was arreryd attweene the kynge and a Duke of his lande. 
Ibid. vii. cexxviii. 258 Of this duke Wyllyam some des- 
claunderous wordes are lefte in memory. 

Disclare, obs. var. of Declare [cf. OF. des- 
clairier]. 

J 37S Barbour Bruce 1. 75 He suld that arbytre disclar, Off 
thir twa that 1 tauld off ar. 

Disclass (diskla's), v. [f. Dis- 7 c + Class sb."] 
trans. = Declass ; to remove or cut off from one's 
class. Hence Discla*ssed ///. a. 

1890 Times 31 Tan. 9/1 Worked by a Union largely com- 
posed of the broken-dowo, (lisdassed waifs and strays who 
gravitate to the dock -gates in search of casua^ employment. 

Dis classify fdisklce'sifoi), v. [t. Dis- 6 + 
Classify.] trans. To undo the classification of. 

a 186$ J. GaoTE Exam. Utilit. Philos. xx. (1870) 336 The 
process of levelling, disclassifying, making everybody like 
everybody else. 

Discless : see Diskless. 

tDiscloa'k, v. Obs. Also 7 discloke. [f. 
Dis- 6 or 7 a + Cloak.] trans. To take off the 
cloak of; to nnrobe. 

1599 B « Jonson Cynthia's Rev. 111. v, Now goe in, dis- 
cloke yourselfe. 1616 — Devil an Ass 1. vi, If you interrupt 
me, Sir, I shall discloak you. 1627-77 Feltham Resolves 
1. I. (R.), That feins what was not, and discloaks a soul. 

t Disclo'g, v . Obs. [f. Dis- 6 + Clog v.] 
trans. To free from that which clogs ; to unclog. 

1611 Cobyat Crudities 234 They shall make a restitution 
of all their ill gotten goods, and so disclogge their soules 
and consciences. 

Discloister (disklorstaj), v. [f. Dis- 6 or 7 c 
+ Cloister.] trans. To turn or let ont of a 
cloister ; to release or remove from seclusion. 

1660 Howell Parly of Beasts 134 They [nunsl fell a 
murmuring . . and to think too often on man with inordinat 
desires to be discloysterd. 1881 pALGaAVE Visions Eng. 28a 
A girl by lustful war and shame Discloistered from her home. 

Disclosal (disklja'zal). rare. [f. Disclose 
v. + -al.] The act of disclosing, disclosure. 

1 795.C°LEaiDCE Condones ad Popnlum 37 In the disclosal 
of Opinion, it is our duty to consider the character of those, 
to whom we address ourselves. 1 

+ Disclo*se, sb. Obs. [f. Disclose v.: cf. 
Close sb.%] The act of disclosing ; = Disclosure 
(in various senses). 

1548 Gest Pr. Masse 73 Wolde God . . soch a person . . 
had openly publyshed the worthy disclose and disprove of 
the unsunerable abhomination of the popyshe private 
pryvye masse. 1602 Shaks. Ham. 111. i. jja There's some- 
thing in his soule, O're which his Melancholfy sits on brood, 
And, I do doubt the hatch, and the disclose Will be some 
danger. 162a Wither Mislr. Philar. Wks. (1633) 623 They 
[those lips] are like in their discloses To the mornings dewie 
roses. 1625 W. B. True School War 42 It is an Embryo 
that, .waites the good houre for the disclose and deliuery. 
174a Young Nt.Th. ix. 1576 Glasses .. Haue they not led 
us deep in the disclose Of fine-spun nature. 

t DisclO'Se,///. a. Obs. Also 4 desclos. [a. 
OF. desclos, pa. pple. of desclore to disclose Ro- 
manic (and med.L.) disclaus-us, pa. pple. of dis- 
claudSre : see Disclose v."} Disclosed ; unclosed ; 
let out. In quots., used as pa. pple. 

1393 Goweb Conf. 1. 285 For drede it shuldc be disclose 
And come unto her faders ere. Ibid. II. 154 A maiden, 
which was.. kept soclos, That selden was, whan she desclos 
Goth with ber moder for to play. 

Disclose (diskl^u'z), v. [ME. des- f dis-closen, 
a. OF. desclos- pres. stem (pres. subj. desclost) of 
desclore, -clorre to unclose, open, free=*Pr. des- 
claure Romanic (and med.L.) dtsclattdere, f. Dis- 
4 + L. claudere to close, shut.] 

fl. trans. To open up (that which is closed or 
shut) ; to unclose, unfold ; to unfasten. Obs. 

01400-50 Alexander 363a J>ire Olifantis. .disclosid bai be 
chaviles. c 1420 Pa/lad. on Husb. II. 331 Almoundes me 
may make, .her shelles to disclose. 1577 B. Googe Heres- 
bactCs Husb. 11. (1586) 67 b, It [a rosebud] discloseth it 
selfe and spreadeth abroad. 1596 Spenser F. Q. iy. v. 16 
Full oft about her wast she it enclos'd, And it as oft was 
from about her wast disclos'd. 1596 B. Griffin Fidessa 
(1876) 31 Armes still imbrace and neuer be disclosed. <:i6oo 
Shaks, Sonn. liv, The perfumed tincture of the Roses .. 
When Sommers breath their masked buds discloses. 
+ b. To hatch (an egg). Cf. 3 b. Obs. 

a 1636 Bacon (J.), It is reported by the ancients, that the 
ostrich layeth her eggs under the sand, where the heat of 
the sun discloseth them. 

2. tntr. (for rejl.) To unclose or unfold itself by 
the falling asunder of parts ; to open. 

159* Garraro A rt Warre 101 Which upon occasion dis- 
closing again may let out the shot. 1706 Phillips (ed. 
Kersey), To Disclose.. to bud, blow, or put out Leaves. 
ioa6 T. H. Caussin's Holy Crt. 166 If the hen brood not 
her eggs, she hath no desire to make them disclose. 1727- 
46 Thomson Summer 1138 Over head a sheet Of livid 
flame discloses wide, then shuts And opens wider. 
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3. trans. To uncover (anything covered up from 
view) ; to remove a cover from and expose to view 
(anything material). 

1393 Gower Conf. II. a6a As she, that was with thaire 
enclosed And might of no man be desclosed. 1530 Palsgr. 
518/1, I disclose, I uncover a thing that is hydde ..This 
treasure shall never be disclosed for me. 161 1 Bible Isa. 
xx vi. a 1 The earth also shall disclose her blood, and shall 
no more couer her slain. 1696 Tate & Brady Ps. cvi. 9 
The parting Deep disclosM her Sand. 1795 Southev Joan 
of Arc x. 197 Ihe open helm Disclosed that eye. 183a 
Tennyson CEnone 65 He smiled, and opening out his milk- 
white palm Disclosed a fruit of jptire Hesperian gold. 1838 
Lytton Leila 1. iv, Her full rich lips disclosed teeth, that 
might have shamed the pearl. 

b. To uncover or set free (a young bird, etc.) 
from the egg ; to hatch ; also j^. to ' hatch* (mis- 
chief). Rarely, to exclude or lay (eggs). 

i486 Bk. St. Albans Aij a, Now to speke of hawkys. first 
thay been Egges. and afterwarde they bene disclosed 
hawkys. 1603 Shaks. Ham. v. i. 310 Anon as patient as 
the female Doue, When that her golden Cuplet are dis- 
clos'd. 160a Warner Alb. Eng\ x. Iv. (i6ia) 345 Papists 
heere, forren and Land-leapt Foes, Did mischiefes that 
imported more ourpractiz'd State disclose. 1653 H. Cocan 
tr. Pinto* s Trav. xxx. ia2 They leave the eggs there till 
they think the young ones are disclosed. 1697 Dryoen 
Virg. Georg-.iu. 633 Snakes, familiar, to the Hearth succeed, 
Disclose their Eggs, and near the Chimney breed.^ 1707 
Curios, in Husb. 4* Gard. 322 Forcing Eggs to disclose 
their Young by the artificial Heat of an Oven. i8i6-a6 
Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (1C43) U- J 8 As soon as one of these 
young caterpillars is disclosed from the egg it begins to 
feed. 

f 4. To open up to one's own knowledge, to dis- 
cover. Obs. 

c 1450 Crt. cf Love 112 Many a thousand other bright of 
face: But what they were, I coud not well disclose. 1599 
Sandys Euro/ar Spec. (1632) 168 He was disclosed and 
ceased [^seized) on by his Master, c 1611 Chapman Iliad 
xxi. 467 Old Priam in his sacred tow'r stood, and the flight 
disclos'd On his fore'd people, all in rout. 

5. To open up to the knowledge of others; to 
make openly known, reveal, declare (secrets, pur- 
poses, beliefs, etc.). 

1393 Gower Conf. II. 377, 1 dare min herte well disclose. 
1509 II awes Past. Pleas, xxix. (Percy Soc.) 14a They are 
not all disposed So for to do as ye have here disclosed. 
1551 T. Wilson Logike (1580) 77 b, If you will promise me 
to kepe that close, whiche I shall disclose unto you. 1561 
T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1. 22 The faithful should not 
admit bim [God] to be any other than such as he had dis- 
closed himself by his word. 1601 Shaks. Jul. C. n. i. 298 
Tell me your Counsels, I will not disclose 'em. 1697 Dry- 
i>kn Virg. Georg. iv. 6 Their Arms, their Arts, their Manners 
I disclose. 1713-4 Pope Rape Lock 11. 9 Her lively looks 
a sprightly^ mind disclose. 1726 Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 44 As 
for disclosing the Secret, it is what I never can do. 1874 
Green Short Hist. iii. § a. 121 The great league which John 
had so long matured at last disclosed itselfT Ibid. vii. § 7. 
413 The strange civilization of Mexico and Peru disclosed 
by Cortez and Pizarro. 1876 Mozley Univ. Serm. iii. 64 
Ihe modest light of faith discloses a real future life. 

f b. iutr. (for rejl.) To show itself, to come to 
light. Obs. 

1494 Faoyan Chron. Vi l 349 The displeasure atwene the 
Kynge & his barons began to appere and disclose. 16*7-77 
Feltham Resolves 1. xii. 18 Vices.. which 1 can see, when 
they do disclose in them. 1746-7 [see Disclosing a.]. 

Hence Disclosed ///. a. a. In senses of the vb. 

i486 [see Disclose v. 3 b]. _ 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. 
xvii. § 5^ 6a Another diuersitie of Methode there is . . and 
that is Enigmaticall and Disclosed. 189X Echo 7 Dec. a/7 
The defendant, .pleaded that he was only an agent for a 
disclosed principal, 
b. Her. : see quots. 

1864 Boutell Heraldry Hist. $ Pop. x. 64 The ex- 
panded wings . . of all birds that are not Birds of Prey, are 
disclosed. 188a Cussans Her. vi, 91 The most common 
attitude in which the Eagle appears in Heraldry, is Dis- 
played. # This term is peculiar to Birds of Prey ; when 
other Birds (such as the Dove) are represented with their 
wings expanded . . they are said to be Disclosed. 

Discloser (disklJo-Wi). [f. prec. + -ER I.] One 
who or that which discloses or reveals. 

1569 J. Sanforo tr. Agrippa's Van. Aries 138 b, In all 
dishonestie that men shall commytte I will that thou be 
their judge and discloser. 1608-11 Bp. Hall Medit. % 
Vows 11. § 39, I will not long after . . secrets, least 1 should 
procure doubt to my selfe, and zealous feare to the dis- 
closer. 1650 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. in. xxviL(i6s8) 226 
That occular Philosopher, and singular discloser of truth, 
Dr. Harvey. 1894 Columbus (Ohio) Disfiatch 13 Oct. 9/4 
Tbe^policeman's mace is a veritable mind discloser. 

Disclosing (diskl^zirj), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 
+ -ino !.] The action of the verb Disclose : a. 
Opening up, revelation, bringing to light; disclosure, 
b. Hatching. Also atlrib. 

1494 Fauyan Chron. vii. cexxii. 245 The forenamed ,ii. 
erles were warned of disclosynge of this matyer. 1543 Bale 
{title\ Yet a course at the Komyshe Foxe. A dysclosynge 
or openynge of the manne of synne. 1586 J. Hooker 
Girald. IreL in Holinshed II. 21/1 The king .. being in 
loue with the falcon, did yearelie at the breeding and dis. 
closing time send thither for them. 1605 Bacon Adv. 
Learn. 11. v. § 3. 22 Being of so excellent use for the dis- 
closing of nature. i6a6 — Sylva § 759 The Distance 
betweene the Egge Layed and the Disclosing or Hatching. 

U predicalively for 1 in or a disclosing ' ' in pro- 
cess of disclosure * a-hatching ' : thus simulating 
a neuter-passive use of the verb. See A prepl 1 2. 

1737 LiLLO Fatal Curiosity in. 44 Heard you that? 
What prodigy of horror is disclosing 7 To render murther 
venial. 
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'Disclosing, ///. a. [f. as prec. + ing 2.] 
That discloses or opens up : sec the verb. 

1730-46 Thomson Autumn 1358 Through the disclosing 
deep Light my blind way. 1746-7 Hkrvey Medit. (181 8) 
147 Like these disclosing gems under the powerful eve of 
day. 189a Pall Mall G. 37 Apr. 1/2 The forcible and dis- 
closing coincidence to which we referred at the outset. 

Disclosure (diskltfu^ur. [f. Disclose v. + 
-ure, after Closure.] 

1. The action of disclosing or opening up to view; 
revelation; discovery, exposure; an instance of this. 

a 1598 in Hakluyt Voy. I. 271 (R.) Whereas by the voyage 
of our subjects .. towards the discouerie and disclosure of 
Ynknown places, a i6a6 Bacon ( I.), She was, upon a sudden 
mutability and disclosure of the king's mind, severely 
handled. 1665 Boyls Occas. Rejl. § 3 (R.) An unseasonable 
disclosure of flashes of wit. x8oa Palry Nat. Theol. xxvii. 
(2819)479 We may well leave to Revelation the disclosure 
of many particulars which our /csearches cannot reach. 
1844 Thirl wall Greece VIII. Ixiii. 225 A public disclosure 
of his motives. 1874 Gseen Short Hist. viii. % 2. 448 The 
disclosure of the stores of Greek literature had wrought the 
revolution of the Renascence. 

b. The hatching of young from the egg; the 
liberation of an insect from the pupa state. 

1640 Bp. Hall Ckr. Modtr. (Ward) 9/1, I have observed 
thai the small and scarce sensible seed which it [the silk- 
worm] casts comes not to life and disclosure until the mul- 
berry .. yields her leaf. 1826 Kir by & Sp. Entomol. III. 
xxxii. 345 Immediately after the disclosure of the insect 
from the pupa. 

f 2. The opening of a river into sea or lake ; the 
embouchure or mouth. Obs. rare. 

1660 F. Brooks ir. Le Blanks Trav. 328 The disclosure 
of this River frames a square harbour. 

3. That which is disclosed ; a revelation. 

1825 J. Nkal 2?r<?. Jonathan III. 246 Preparing him for 
the disclosure. 1855 Prescott Philip fl, I. in. ih. 354 Put 
to the rack . . to draw from him disclosures to the prejudice 
of Egmont. 1878 Browning La Saista? 6 Earth's most 
exquisite disclosure heaven's own God in evidence. 

t Disclothe, v. Obs. [f. Dis- 6 + Clothe v.] 
trans. To strip of clothing, unclothe, undress. 

156*3-^7 Foxs A. tf M. (1684) III. 570 Being dis-cloathed 
to their Shirts. 1506 R. L(inche] Ditlla (1877) 69 Hee.. 
straight discloihes him of his long-worne weed. 

Discloud (disklau'd), v. [f. Dis- 7 a + Cloud 
sb.] trans. To free or clear from clouds ; to free 
from gloom or obscurity; to reveal, disclose. 

1600 Tourneur Trans/. Metam. Author to Bk., For 'tis 
the haire of crime To shunne the breath that doth discloude 
it ( = its] sinne. 1615 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. 50 To dis- 
cloud Your vertues lost in the confused crowd Of headstrong 
rumor. 1642 Fuller Holy * Prof. St. Pref. § 6 That God 
would be pleased to discloud these gloomy dayes with the 
beames of his mercie. 1630 — Pisgah To Rdr., Are these 
gloomy days already disclouded I 

Hence Disclovrded ///. a. 

1615 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. 133 A rejoycing heart, an 
apprehensive head, and a disclouded fancy. 1889 Univ. 
Rev. Sept. 41 My lord Shone in his harness for a passing 
while An orb disclouded. 

tDisclotrt, v. Obs. rare 1 . [f. Dis- 7a + 
Clout sb.] trans. To take out of a clout. 

1^97-8 Bp. Hall Sat. u. iii. 34 Tho must he buy his 
vainer hope with price, Disclout his crownes, and thank 
htm for advice. 

t Disclown, v. Obs. rare* 0 . |f. Dis- 7 b + 
Clown sb.] trans. To divest of the character or 
condition of a clown. 

1659 Torriano, Splebidlo, disclouned, become from a base 
plebeian to be a Gentleman. 

t Discltt'de, v. Obs. [In form a. L. disci iid~?re 
to shut up apart or separately ; but in sense con- 
formed to Disclose.] trans. To disclose. 

c 1420 Pallid, on J/usb. vi. 84 Then his magnitude By 
brekyng of this potte me may disclude. 

t Disclir sion. Obs. rare. [In form ad. L. 
disclusion-cm, n. of action from discludcre to sepa- 
rate by shutting up apart ; but in H. More app. 
influenced in sense by Disclose v.] ' Emission 
(So J., but the sense is obscure.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Disclusiou, a shutting out, a 
separation. 1659 H. More Immort. Soul (1662) 73 The 
composition of them and disclusion and various disposal of 
them. 1668 — Div. Dial. 11. v. (1713) 99 That the con- 
tinued Shadow of the Earth should be broken by sudden 
miraculous eruptions or disclusions of light. 

Disco- (disko), combining form of Gr. llanos 
quoit, Disk, occurring in numerous scientific terms ; 
as Discohla'stic a. Embryol. [Gr. 0\a<TT6s gerva], 
(of an ovum), having discoid al segmentation of the 
formative yolk (Syd. Soc. Lex.) : Dlscomo-mla, 
Embryo!., the morula or * mulberry-mass' resulting 
from the partial and discoidal segmentation of the 
formative yolk of a meroblaslic egg : it develops 
from earlier stages called DiscoinoneTnla and 
Discocytula, and proceeds to develop into the 
forms called Dlscoola-stula and Discoga'strala: 
see quots. and Cvtula, etc. Discocarp Bot. 
[ad. mod.L. discocarpinm, f. Gr. Kapir6s fruit], 
{a) a fruit consisting of a number of achenes 
within a hollow receptacle, as in the rose; 
(b) the disk-like hymeuium or fructification of 
discomycetous fungi and gymnocarpous lichens ; 
hence Dlscoca'rpous a., relating to, or having, a 



I discocarp. Disooce*phalous<z. Zool. [Gr. tcvpaX-q 
head], belonging to the suborder Discocephali of 
fishes, having a sucking-disk on the head. Disco- 
da*ctyl(e, Discoda'ctylous adjs. Zool. [Or. Iclk- 
tu\os finger], having toes dilated at the end so as 
to form a disk, as a tree-frog. Discofflo'ssid a. 
and sb. Zool. [Gr. yXw/raa tongue], belonging to, 
or a member of, the family Discoglossidm of toad- 
like bntrachians ; also Discog-lossoid a. Disco- 
hexa/ster Zool. 9 In sponges, n six-rayed spicule 
(Hexaster) with the rays ending in disks. Dls- 
comedu san a. and sb. Zool., belonging to, or a 
member of, the order Discomedusst of acalephs or 
jelly-fishes, having an umbrellar disk ; also Dlsco- 
medu'soid a. Discomycetous a. Bot.) be- 
longing to the order Discomycetes of Fungi, having 
a disk-shaped hymenium or discocarp. Discopla- 
ce'ntal, Dlsooplacenta'lian adjs. Zool., belonging 
to the section Discoplacentaliaoi mammals, having 
a disk-shaped placenta. || Discopo'dium Bot., 
' the foot or stalk on which some kinds of disks 
are elevated' (Treas. Bot. 1866). Disco-podous 
a. Zool., having the foot shaped as a disk; be- 
longing to the section Discopoda of Gastropods. 
Disco a to'mat ous a. Zool. [Gr. or 6 pa mouth], 
pertaining to or belonging to the class Discostomala 
of Protozoa (in Saville Kent's system), containing 
the sponges and collar-bearing monads. 

1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., * Discoblastula, Hackel's term for 
the smalt fluid-containing cavity lying between the disco- 
morula and the nutritive yolk of a merohlastic ovum. lbid. y 
*Discocarp, a collection of fruits in a hollow receptacle, 
as in the rose. [1866 Treas. Bot., Discocarpium.) 1887 
GAaNSEY & Balfour tr. De Bary's Fungi \. 198 Of gymno- 
carpous and *discocarpous forms. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex. y 
*Discogastrula t Hackel's term for that form of gaslnila 
which develops from a disc situated on a mass of food yolk, 
as in Ganoid fishes. 1888 Athenaeum 3 Mar. 279/2 Evi- 
dence of the pelobatoid rather than the *discoglossid af- 
finities of the . . eenus. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., * Discoviorula, 
Hackel's term for the disc of cells which, during the seg- 
mentation of the impregnated meroblastic ovum, covers 
the nutritive vitellus as with a hood. 1879 tr. Haeckers 
Evol. Man II. xix. 168 All other *Discoplacental Animals. 
1881 Standard 23 June 5/2 The *discoplacentalian mammals. 

Discoa'ch, v. : see Dis- 7 c. 
t Discoa'gulate, v. Obs. [f. Dis- 6 + Coagu- 
i late v.] trans. To undo the coagulation of ; to 
dissolve. 

1683 Pettus Fleta Min. n. 5 This Salt . . having a nature 
to discoagulate Metals. 

t Discoa st, v. Obs. Also 7 diseost. [f. Dis- 
6+ Coast v.] 

1. inlr. To withdraw from the coast or side. 
1598 Stow,<4««., Q. Eliz. an. 1588 (R.) The Spanish nauie 

for six days space, .coasting and discoasting from England 
to the coast of Fraunce, and from theoce to England, 
and thence to Fraunce agayne. 

2. Jig. To withdraw, depart : the opposite of 
Coast v. 8, to approach. 

a 1677 Barrow Scrrti. f 1683^ I. xx. 280 Do we not sometimes 
grievously reproach them, .for discosting from our practice? 
Ibid. \\. xxiii. 341 Never willingly to diseost from truth 
and equity. 

Hence f Diseoa'sted a., withdrawn from con- 
tiguity, removed, distant. (— F. e*loigtt£.) Obs. 

1610 G. Fletcher Christ's Vict. iv. 119 As far as heaven 
and earth discoasted lie. 162a H. Sydenham Sertn. Sol. 
Occ. 11. (1637) 67 His will, .as farre discoasted from tyranny, 
as injustice. 1625 Lisle Du Bartas 1x9 ft is discoasted 
further from the plain of Sennaar. a 1677 Barrow Serm. 
(1683) II. xvi. 232 To settle himself in, or to draw others to, 
a full persuasion, .discosted from truth. 

Discoblastic, -blastula : see Disco-. 

Di'SCObole. Zool. [a. modS. discobole (Cuy'icr), 
in pi. discoboles, ad. mod.L. discoboli (pi. of 
Discobolus: see below).] A fish of the group 
Discoboli, in Gunther's system, a family of Acan- 
thoplerygii gobiiformes, having the ventral fins 
formed into a disk or sucker. 

Discobolic (diskobp'Uk), a. rare. [f. L. dis- 
cobolus ^see next) + -JC.] Pertaining to a disco- 
bolus or quoit-throwcr ; quoit-throwing. 

182a T. L. Peacock Maid Marian v. 202 His discobolic 
exploit proved the climax of his rage. 

II Discobolus (disk(rb<n#s). Class. Antiq. Also 
erron. -bulus. [L., a. Gr. o\oko&6\qs discus- 
thrower, f. 5iV*oy disk, discus + -0oAoy -throwing, 
-thrower, f. ablaut-grade of fid\\€tv to throw.] A 
thrower of the Discus ; an ancient statue repre- 
senting a man in the act of throwing the discus. 

1727 AaauTHNOT & Pop* Martin. Servients 1. vi, The 
Discoboli . .were naked to the middle only. t8$x J. Gibson 
in Eastlake Life (1857) 185 fStanf.) In the same room is the 
Discobulus of Myron, in the act of throwing his discus. 
1877 Wraxell Hugo's * Miserable*' ti. exxx. 28 Vejanus 
the discobolus lives again in the rope-dancer Forioso. 

Discocarp, Discocephal ous, etc. : see Disco-. 

fDisco'gnisance. Obs. rare" 1 , fa. OF. 
descogncsance, -oissance ignorance (13th c, in 
Godef.), f. dcs- f Dis- 4 + eognoissancc knowledge, 
Coqnizanoe.] Non-recognition. 

c 1477 Caxton Jason 33b, Put not ye your [error for the] 



herte in discognysaunce by the whiche your noble royaome 
Is put in pees \ tr. ne metlez le cueur en descognoissance]. 

t Discohe'rent, a. Obs. [i. Dis- 10 + Co- 
herent.] Without coherence ; incoherent, incon- 
gruous. So f Discohe rence Obs., want of coher- 
ence or agreement ; incoherence, incongruity. 

« 1600 Hooker Serfn. iii. Wks. 1845 II. 730 An opinion 
of d incoherence., bet ween the justice of God and the stale 
of men In this world. 1675 J. Smith Chr. Kelig. Appeal \. 
32 They . . made the parts so incongruous, discoherenl, in- 
consequent, nay, contradictory to one another. 

Discohoxaster : see Disco-. 

Discoid di'skoid), a. and sb. [ad. I« discoides, 
a. Gr. o"io"*o€t(5ijs quoit-shaped, f. Uokos Discus, 
quoit + -ttirjs -form. In mod.F. discoi'de.'] 

A. adj. 

1. Of the form of a quoit or disk, disk-shaped ; 
(more or less) flat and circulnr ; in Conckol., used 
of spiral shells of which the whorls lie in one plane. 

1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 101 Stigmas . . discoid and 
4-lobed. 1849 Murchison Siluria ix. 197 Discoid and 
angular univalves. 1854 Jones & Siev. Pathol. Anat. 
(1874) 7 The red corpuscles are round discoid bodies, with 
two concave surfaces. 

2. Bot. Of composite flowers : Having or con- 
sisting of, a disk only, with no ray, as in Tansy. 

1794^ Martyn Rousseau's Bot. x. :oa Ray called them 
discoid flowers [Discoidear], 1857 1 Iene»ev Bot. § 131 Some 
caphula are wholly disccid, such as those of Groundsel, of 
Thistles, etc. 1870 IfooKza Stud. Flora 184 Flowers all 
tubular (head discoid). 

B. sb. A body resembling a disk in shape, b. 
Cottchol. See quot. 1846 and cf. A. 1. 

18*8 Webster, Discoid, something in form of a discus or 
disk. ^846 Worcester, Discoid (Conch.), a univalve shell 
of which the whorls are disposed vertically oo the same 
plane so as to form a disk. 

Discoidal (diskot-dal>, a. [i as prec. + -al.] 
— Discoid. 

Discoidal sepnentation of an ovum {Embryol.) : segmen- 
tation producing or resulting in a disk-shaped mass of cells. 

1706 [see Discous). i8zc; G. Samocelle Entomol. Com- 
pend, 148 Elytra.. with some impressed discoidal punctures. 
1854 Wooowabd Mollusca iv. (1856) 41 The discoidal 
planorbis sometimes becomes perforated by the removal of 
its inner whirls. 1869 Huxley Phvs. iii. 67 By adding dense 
and weak solutions alternately, the [blood] corpuscles may 
be made to become successively spheroidal and discoidal. 

Discolith (di-sktflib). Biol. [f. Disco- + -lith.] 
A kind of coccolith of the form of a flattened disk. 
(Cf. Cyatholith.) 

1875 Carpenter Microsc. <V Rev.% 367 Two distinct types 
are recognizable among the Coccoliths, which Prof. Huxley 
has designated respectively discoliths and cyatholiths. 1883 
J.*H. Wright .SV/. Dogmatism 8 This Jelly [Balhybius] 
forming deposits thirty feet thick, with, .imbedded granules, 
coccoliths, discoliths [etc.]. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Discolith, 
flattened or concavo-convex circular coccoliths fouod in the 
ooze brought up in deep-sea dredgings. 

Discolor (di-sktftoi, -kf/16i), a. Nat. Hist. [a. 
L. discolor, discolor-tts not the same colour, varie- 
gated, f. dis-, Dis- i + color Colour ; the opposite 
of concolor. Cf. F. discolore in same sense.] 

a. Of different colours ; having one part of one 
colour and another of another, b. Of a different 
colour from some other (adjacent) part or organ. 

1866 in Treas. Bot. 1883 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Discolor, v. : see Discolour. 

Discolorate (disktrbr-, -k^-16rt r t), a. [ad. 
med.L. discolordl-us, pa. pple. of discolorare (Du 
Cange) to Discolour; cf. OF. dcscolori (Godef.).] 
Discoloured ; of different colours. 

In recent Diets. 

Discolorate (diskirlanr'O, v. rare. Also 7 
discolourate. [f. med.L. discoldral-, ppl. stem f. 
discolorare : see prec] trans. — Discolour v. i. 

1651 Biggs New Disp. r 334 [tt] doth variously affect and 
perturb the bloud, and discolorate it. 1655 >uller Ch. 
Hist. in. vi. § 31 The Clergie complained, that . . the least 
mixture of Civil concernment in Religious matters so dis- 
colourated the Christian candor and purity thereof, that 
[eta]. 1871 R. Elus Catullus xi. 7 Fields the rich Nile 
discolorates, a scvetvfold River abounding. 

Discoloration, discolouration (diskpbr-, 
-kplor^jsn). [n. of action f. Discolorate v. : cf. 
OF. discoloracion (1495 in Godef.).] The action 
of discolouring, or condition of being discoloured ; 
alteration or loss of colour ; discolourment. 

164a H. MoaE Immort. Soul ml ii. 36 Pure light without 
discolouration. 1763 W. Lewis Commerc. Phil. Tcchn. 38 
There is no other metallic body, so little susceplibte of 
tarnhh or discoloration, c 1870 }. G. Murphy Comm. Lev. 
xiii. 49 The sources of discoloration or decay in woven ox 
leather fabrics. 189a Stevensoh Across the Plains 44 With 
none of the litter and discoloration of human life. 

b. concr. A discoloured formation, marking, or 
patch ; a stain. 

1684 Bovta Porousn. Anim. <$■ Solid Bod. iiL 17 Black 
and blew Discolorations of the skin, that happen upon some 
. .contusions. 184a Pricharo Nat. Hist. Man 89 Brown 
discoloratioos are often found, i860 Maury Phys. Geogi 
Sea xviii. $ 747 These discolourations are no doubt caused 
by organisms of the sea. 

Discoloriza'tion. rare. [f. *discolorke (f. 
Dis- 6 + Colorize) + -ation : cf. colorizatioft.] = 
Discoloration, Djrcolourment. 

j8$x Carlylk Sterling l iii. (1871) 17 The shadow of the 
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archway, the discolorisations of time on all the walls. 1893 
Daily News 21 Feb. 3/3 The discolourization and close tex- 
ture which was characteristic of the bread. 

Discolorous (dislo> teras, -kp-loras), a. [f. L. 
discolor, discolor-us (sec above) + -ous.] = Dis- 
color a. 

1883 Encycl. Brit. XIV. 554 (Lichens) Usually they 
[apothecia] are discolorous, and may be black, brown, 
yellowish, or also less frequently rose-coloured, rusty- 
red, orange-reddish, saffron, or of various intermediate 
shades. 

Discolour, discolor (disktrtaQ,?. [In senses 
i, 2, ad. OF. descolorer, -coulourer, in nth c. dcs- 
culurer «b Pr. and Sp. descolorar, It. and med.L. 
discolor are, Romanic deriv. f. des-, dis- (Dis- 4) + 
L. colorare to colour, taking the place of L. deco- 
lorare : see De- pref. 1. 6, and cf. Decolour v. In 
sense 3, from L. discolor adj. : see Discolor.] 

1. trans. To alter the proper or natural colour of; 
esp. to make of a duller, less pleasing, dingy, or 
unnatural colonr ; to spoil the colour of, stain, 
tarnish. (Sometimes spec* To deprive of colour, 
render pale or faded.) 

c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 1079 Ac ys Fysage al discolourid was, 
for is blod was gon away. 1382 Wvclip Song SoL i. 5 
Wileth Dot beholden, that I be broun, for discoloured me 
hath the sunne. 2484 Caxton Chivalry 6 By the penaunce 
that he dayly made he was moche discolourd and lene. 
1599 Shaks. Hen. V, nr. vi. 171 If we be bindred, We shall 
your tawnie ground with your red blood Discolour. 1647 
Clarendon Contempt. Ps. Tracts (1727) 466 Herbs, which 
..the first frost nips and discolours. 1794 Sullivan View 
Nat, I. 220 The sulphurous acid in the mephitic waters, 
which have the property of discolouring silver. 1842-5 
Browning The Glove \Vks. 1889 v « 4 2 Tfoes the mark yet 
discolour my cheek ? 1880 Geikie Pkys. Geof. iv. 289 After 
heavy rain even the clearest brook has its water discoloured 
by the earth it is carrying down. 

b.fig. 

1599 Mars-ton Sco. Villauie 1. iv. 189 Ingrain'd Habits, 
died with often dips, Are not so soone discoloured. 1626 
T. H[awkins] Caussin's Holy Crt. 53 Friuolous employ- 
ments . . discolour the lustre, and honour of your name. 
a 1748 Watts (J.), Lest some beloved notion . . so prevail 
over your mind as to discolour all your ideas. i88x Ste- 
venson Virg. Puerisque 16 Some whimsy in the brain . . 
which discoloured all experience to its own shade. 

2. intr. (for refi.) To become discoloured or 
pale ; to lose or change colour. (Also jig.) 

[IS55-IS98 See below, Discolouring.) 1641 T. Shute 
Sarah tf Hagar (1649) 29 Those . . that, having had good 
education and great estates left, discolour from the one and 
dissipate the^ other. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 187 Such 
like Imputations, seemingly black and dark, will discolour 
into Encomiums. 1883 Hardivic&s Photogr. Chem. (^d. 
Taylor) 287 This Nitrate of Silver must.. be very pure, else 
tbe developer will soon discolour. 

f 3. trans. To render of different colours ; to 
adorn with various colours, to variegate. (Cf. 
Discoloured 3.) Obs. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Discolor . . to make of divers 
colours. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 129 High 
Towers, .leaded in some part, in other part discoloured with 
gold and blue. 

f b. To render different in colour. Obs. rare. 

<ri66i Fuller Worthies (1840) III. 88 Thereby it is dis- 
coloured from ox-beef that the buyer be not deceived. 

Hence Discolouring zfbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1555 Eden Decades 310 These colours .. from whyte 
they go to yelowe by discolourynge to browne and reddc. 
1598 Florio, Scoloramento, a discolouring, a growing pale 
or sallowe. « 1657 Lovelace Poems (1864) 161 Not that 
you feared the discolo'ring cold Might alchymize their silver 
into gold. 1670 J. Smith Eng. Improv. Reviv'd 197 It .. 
clears the. .skin from spots and discolourings. 1741 Monro 
Anat. (ed. 3) 291 Swelling, Discolouring, or other Mark of 
Bruise. 1875 tr. VogeVs Chem. Light i. 3 This discolouring 
effect of light has been long turned to practical use in the 
bleaching of linen. 

Disco'lour, discolor, sb. Now rare. [f. 
Dis- 9 + Colour sb., after Discolour v.] The 
state of being discoloured ; loss or change of 
colour ; discoloration, stain. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. viii. (1495) 868 Soden 
palenesse and dyscolour is a token of dredc. 1664 Evelyn 
Syiva (1776) 459 The Jaundice in trees known by the Dis- 
c 2 , r J? f S? e leavcs and buds - l8ia Examiner 7 Sept. 
563/2 The blue tinge of mildew. .will only tip with a slight 
discolour a part of the kernels. 1847 Bushnell Chr. Nurt. 
iv. (1861) 102 No moral discolor. 

Discoloured, -ored (diskirlaid), ppl. a . [f. 
Discolour v. + -ed 

1. Altered from the proper or natural colour ; 
deprived of colour, pale; changed to a duller, 
dingier, or unnatural colour; stained, tarnished. 
(Also fig.) 

1393 Gower Con/. III. 339 The discoloured pale hewe Is 
now become a ruddy cheke. 1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. 
Pnv. (E. E. T. S.) 234 Who-so hath the visage Hull and 
streyte, yelowe and discolourid, he is ful malicious. 1503 
Shaks. Lucr. 708 With lank and lean discoloured cheek. 1732 
Pope Ep. Cobham 34 All Manners take a tincture from our 
own; Or come discolour'd thro' our Passions shown. 1840 
*. D. Bennett Whaling Voy. II. 112 The green, or dis- 
coloured, water which marks the extent of D'Agulhas 
Hank. 

b. Her. (See quot.) 
1610 Guillim Heraldry in. xii. (1611) 123 Foure footed 
beasts, whether they be borne proper, or discoloured (that is 
to say varying from their naturall colour). 



f 2. Without colours, divested of colours. Obs. 
nonce-use. 

XS99 B - Jonson Cynthia's Rev. v. ii, A mo. And you have 
still in your hat the former colours. Mer. You lie, sir, I have 
none : I have pulled them out. I meant to play discoloured. 

+ 3. Variously coloured; of different colours; 
variegated, particoloured, [from L. discolor, dis- 
coldrus.') Obs. 

1471 Riplev Comp. Alch. in. viii. in Ashm. (1652) 141 Wyth 
Flowers dyscoloryd bewtyosely to syght. 1595 Spenser 
Epithal. 51 Diapred lyke the discolored mead, a 1597 Peele 
David $ Bethsabe (1599) 8 May that sweet plain . . Be still 
enamell'd with discolour'd flowers. 1660 F. Brooke tr. 
Le Blanc's Trav. 307 Beautifyed with columns of dis- 
colour'd marble. 

b. Differently coloured, the one from the other. 

1651 Cleveland Poems 25 Who askt the Banes 'twixt these 
discolour'd Mates? 

Hence Discolouredness, the quality of being 
discoloured. 

1674 R. Godfrev Inj. Ab. Physic Losing that dis- 
colouredness which appeared in the Fever. 

Dis colour ment (disk*rlatment). [f. Dis- 
colour v. + -ment.] The act of discolouring, or 
fact of being discoloured ; discoloration. 

1810 Bentham Packing (,1821) 176 A picture which cannot 
be charged with hostile distortion or discolourment. 1839 
J. R. Danlkv Introd. Beaum. Ft. Wks. I. 25 They had 
not his imagination to throw its splendid discolourment over 
all realities. 1859 Tennent Ceylon II. tx. v. 490 Accidents 
. . involving the damage of the coffee by sea-water, or its 
discolourment by damp. 

Discombrne, v. rare. [Dis- 6.] trans. To 
undo the combination of, to disjoin, disunite. (In 
quot. intr. for rejl. To become disunited.) 

1888 A. S. Wilson Lyric of Hopeless Love hi. 9 The parts 
can never discombine One essence which contain. 

Discomedusan : see Disco-. 

t Discomfect, ///. a., latinized by-form of Dis- 
comfit, discomfited. 

a 1529 Skelton Agst. Scottes 84 That late were discom- 
feet with battle marciall. 

Discomferd, obs. pa. pple. of Discomfort v. 

Disco'mfis, -fisn, v. Sc. Forms : Pa. pple. \ 
and pa. t. 5 discumfyst, 6 -fist, -feist, -oomfeist, 
-feet, -confeist, 9 discomfisht. [A by-form of 
Discomfit v., a. OF. descotifis- present stem of 
desconjirc (pr. pple. descotifisant, pr. subj. -confise). 
In early use chiefly in pa. pple. and pa. t. discum- 
jist (cf. F. pret. *'/ desconjist) ; modern present 
tense discomfis/i, also Scomfish.] = Discomfit v. 

c 1470 Henrv Wallace 1. 429 Ane that has discumfyst ws 
all. 1536 Bellenoen Cron. Scot. (1821) I. p. xxvii, Discum- 
fist be thair ennimes. 1549 Compl. Scot. ix. 77 Gedeon, vitht 
thre hundretht men, discumfeist ane hundretht and tuenty 
thousant. 1553 Douglas* AVneis x. xiv. 24 Ane man was 
brocht to ground Ana discomfest [MS. discumfyt] wyth sa 
grislie ane wound. 1570 Tragedie 264 in Satir. Poems 
Reform. (1890)90 Bot we the Langsyde hill befoir thame wan, 
And . . disconfeist thame. 1825-80 Jamieson, Discomfisht^ 
overcome. 1894 Liberal 1 Dec. 72/1 Ye're a puir feckless 
fushionless discomfisht body. 

Discomfit (disktrmfit), v. Forms: Pa. pple. 
3 deskumfit, 4 desconflt, -cumfit(e, -coumfit, 
-confet, 4-6 discumflt, -fyt, -comfit, -fyt, -con- 
fit(e, dyscumfyt, 5 dis-, dyscounflte, -comfyd, 
-fid. Pres. 4 discounfit, dyscumfyte, 4-6 discon- 
flt(e, -fyte, discomfite, -fyte, 5 dyscowmfytyn, 
5-6 dyscomfyt, 5- discomfit (6 -feit). [ME. des- 
conjitj -cum/it, etc., a. OF. desconfit, -cut jit, -cum- 
Jit (:— L. type ^disconfeetus), pa. pple. of desconfire ) 
inod.F. dfronjire to discomfit :— late pop.L. dis- 
conjicfre (Du Cange), f. dis- + L. cotificire to put 
together, frame, make ready, accomplish, complete, 
finish ; also, to finish up, destroy, consume ; f. con- 
together + facere to do, put. In Romanic, con- 
jicfre, eonfectare, retained the constructive sense, 
as in F. confire, Sp. confeitar, while disconficere, 
from Di8- 4, has that of ' destroy, undo ' (so Pr. 
descotifir } It. disconfiggere). The OF. descotifit was 
first taken into Eng. in its proper sense as a parti- 
ciple, and used to form a passive voice, as i he 
was descotifit*, i.e. completely undone ; whence it 
was subsequently taken as the stem of a verb, des- 
confit-en. The pa. pple. (and pa. t.) continued to 
be discotifit (also -confid) till end of 15th, and 
occasionally till end of 16th c., but discomfited from 
the verb is found from 15th. For the Sc. form, see 
prec] 

1. trans. To undo in battle; to defeat or over- 
throw completely ; to beat, to rout. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 250 peo ne muwen beon deskumfit ne ouer- 
kumen, o none wise, a 1300 Cursor M. 7799 (Cott.) pai er 
discumfit \G6tt. scumphitedl wit Jjair fas, Saul es slan and 
ionathas. 1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 4986 pey ordcy- 
nede hem . . A^ens be Phylystynes for to go, And hem dys- 
cumfyte and slo. ^1330 — Chron. Wace (Rolls) 1003 
Schamely . . ar we desconfit ! a 1375 Joseph Arim. 61 And 
pei discounfitede him han and scapet ful ofte. 1395 Langl. 
^.^.C. 1. io8pei weredisconfitinbataille. c 1400 Maunoev. 

v 0 $ Xl "' 55 Gedeon and ccc. men with him discoumrit 
three kynges. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 122/1 Dyscowmfytyn, 
confuto, supero, vinco. c 1450 St. Cnthbert (Surtees) 5900 
pai wer all discomfyd. 1548 Haix Chron,, Edw. IV r , 204 b, [ 



Hys men . . which wer in maner disconfit, and redy to flye. 
1587 Mirr. Mag., Brennus viii, In the ende I was discomfit 
there. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, 111. ii. 114 Thrice hath this 
Hotspur Mars in swathing Clothes . . Discomfited great 
Dowglas. 1678 Wanley Wond. Lit. World y. i. § 78. 466/2 
He went after to the Holy Land, where he discomfited the 
Turks in three great Battels. 1792 A need. W. Pitt I.305 Her 
[France's] arms had been discomfited in every quarter. 
1852 Miss Yonge Cameos II. ii. 20 ' Come, and we shall dis- 
comfit them !' 

fig. 1651 BiggsAVw Disp. F 281 Farre lesse able, .to dis- 
comfit, overcome, and expell diseases. 

2. gen. a. To defeat or overthrow the plans or 
purposes of; to thwart, foil. b. To throw into 
perplexity, confusion, or dejection j to cast down 
utterly ; to disconcert. 

137S Barbour Brnce in. 197 And fra the hart be discumfyt, 
The body is nocht worth a myt. c 1400 Vwaine <$■ Gaw. 1349 
A sari man than was Sir Kay . . Al descumfite he lay on 
grownde. 1530 Palsgr. 518/1, I discomfyte, I put one out 
of comforte. .je desconfys. 1596 Shaks. Tarn. Shr. 11. i. 164 
Wei go with me, and he not so discomfited. 1639 Fuller 
Holy War i.xvii. (1647)26 Many secretly stole away, whereat 
the rest were no whit discomfited. 1660 Sharrock Vegetables 
149 Not impeded by those wants that usually discomfit 
private persons in such enquiries. 1848 Dickens Dombey i, 
Dombey was quite discomfited by the question. 1872 Black 
Adv. Phaeton ix. 132 Bell, conscious of past backslidings, 
seemed rather discomfited. 

f c. To frustrate or defeat of. Obs. rare. 

1548 Hall Chrou. t Hen. VI (1809) 155 The Capitain dis- 
comfited of al releve and succour rendered the fortresse. 

Hence Disco'mflted a. ; Disco'mfiting vbl. 
sb., discomfiture. 

c 1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 1861 Ne ther was holden no dis- 
confitynge But as a Justes or a turneiynge. 1535 Coveroale 
1 Mace. iv. 35 Lysias seynge the discomfetynge of his men 
and the manlynesse of the Iewes. s 603 Knolles Hist. Turks 
(1638) 170 The rest of his discomfited army flying headlong 
back again to Constantinople. 1877 Mrs. Oliphant Makers 
Flor. 255 The shamed and discomfited ambassadors ..went 
hastily away. 

t Disco*mfit, sb. Obs. [£ Discomfit vJ] The 
act of discomfiting, or fact of being discomfited ; 
undoing, defeat, rout, discomfiture. 

1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. (E.E T.S.) 216 The 
Sterrys makyth many mewyngys in the coragis of mene, and 
of that comyth .. victories, and dyscomfites. c 1425 Engl. 
Conq. Irel. (E.E.T.S.) 30 The other weneden that thay de- 
parted yn dyscomfyte. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, v. ii. 86 
Vncureable discomfite Reigaes in the hearts of all. 1671 
Milton Samson 469 Dagon must stoop, and shall e're long 
receive Such a discomfit, as shall quite despoil him Of all 
these boasted Trophies won on me. 1834^ Meows Angler 
in Wales 11. 314 Twere slight to boast Ihe foul discomfit 
of that felon-host. 

Discomfit, obs. pa. pple. of Discomfit v. 

See in the verb. 

Discomfiter. Also 6 Sc. discomfatour. 
[In early use a. OF. descotifitour (in Godef.) ; in 
later, f. Discomfit v. + -er One who or that 
which discomfits. 

1528 Lvhoesav Dreme 569 The Martyris war as nobyll 
stalwart Knychtis, — Discomfatouris of creuell battellis thre, 
The flcsche, the warld, the feind. 1820 Milman Falljent- 
salem{\%i\) 89 What birth So meet and fitting for the great 
Discomfiter ? 1886 Sat. Rev. 24 Apr. 571/1 The discomfiter 
of Mr. Chamberlain. 

Discomfiture (disk»*mfitiui). Forms: 4des- 
confiture, 5 -comfiture, 4- dis-. See also the 
shortened Scomfiture. [a. OF. dcsconfititre rout, 
defeat (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), F. diconjiture,— 
Pr. descofilura, Olt. sconfittura, med.L. disconfec- 
tiira, f. disconfiche to rout, overthrow (Du Cange) : 
see Discomfit and -ure.] The action of discom- 
fiting, or fact of being discomfited. 

1. Complete defeat in battle, overthrow, rout. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 14212 Moddred ne 
mygnte in batailledure But euere was at desconfiture. c 1400 
Maunoev. (Roxb.) xiii. 56 When he come fra be descomfiture 
of his enmys. 1480 Caxton Faytes of A . 1. viii 20 After the 
desconfitifre Hanybal dyde doo serche the felde. 1560 Rol- 
lanjd Crt. Venus 11. 234 Of Italie siclik disconfeitour. 1591 
Shaks. x Hen. VI, 1. 1. 59 Sad tidings bring I. .Of losse, of 
slaughter, and discomfiture. 1777 RoBEaTsoN Hist. Amer. 
(1778) 1 1, v. 84 A few days after the discomfiture of Narvaez, 
a courier arrived. 1849 Macaulav Hist. En?. I. 561 What 
army commanded by a debating club ever escaped discom- 
fiture and disgrace ? 

2. gen. a. Defeat, overthrow, or frustration of 
plans or hopes; utter disappointment, b. Com- 
plete disconcertment or putting to confusion. 

c 1374 Chaucer A nel. $ Arc. 326 For in this worlde nys 
Creature Wakynge in moore discumfiture pane I. 1513 
Bradshaw St. Werburge 1. 2140 Yet after all heuynesse, 
penaunce, and dysconfyture, She reioysed in soule. 1675 A rt 
Conientnu x. v. 231 That accursed thing which has caused 
our discomfeiture. 1828 Life Planter Jamaica^ 79 To rely 
upon promises would end in regret and discomfiture. 
1885 Duhckley in Mauch. Exatn. 23 Mar. 6/x A ripple of 
laughter follows the discomfiture of his questioner. 

f 3. Physical damage or injury. Obs. rare. 

1599 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner A a iij b, If thy lungs 
have tane discomfiture By slie assault of Rume. 

Discomfort (disk»*mf9Jt\ sb. Forms: see 
Comfort. [ME. disconfort, a. OF. desconfort 
(12th c. in Littre), mod.F. dfronfort, vhl. sb. from 
descanforter to Discomfort. Cf. also Dis- 9.] 

+ 1. Undoing or loss of courage; discouragement, 
disheartening. Obs. 

1375 Barbour Bntce xu 488 Oftsiss of ane vord may riss 



DISCOMFORT. 

Discomfort nnd tynsall with-all. c 1470 Henby Wallace x. 
168 The tothir Scolds. . For disconford to leiff the fcild was 
boun. 1496 Dives <$• Pattp. (W. de W.) vi. xviii. 264/1 More 
dyscomforte it is to an oost yf they see tbevr chefleyne flee 
. .and more comfort to the enmyes. 151a Act 4 lien. VII f, 
c. 20 5 a To the great discomforte and fere of your true 
officers. i£5t Crowley Pleas. «$• Payne 81 Wyth spytefull 
wordis of disconforte. 

+ 2. Absence or deprivation of comfort or glad- 
ness; desolation, distress, grief, sorrow, annoyance. 
Obs. (cxc. as in 3). 

138a Wyclif Matt. xxiv. 15 The abhomynacloun of dis- 
comfort, that is seid of Danyel, the prophete. 1413 Pilgr. 
Soivle tCaxton 1483) 1. Hi. 4 This grysely ghoost also bygan 
to cryen, wherof I was fnl gretely annoyed and in ful hyghe 
discomfort. 1529 More Coin/, agst. Trib. I. Wks. 1x44/1 So 
is the discomfort of that persone desperate, that desvreth 
not his owne coumforte. 1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. 
in. (1586) 150 For swine .. eate not onely their owne, but 
yoong children . . to the pittiful discomfort of the parent. 
x6o6 Shaks. Ant. tf CI. iv. HL 34 What meane you (Sir) To 
giue them this discomfort f Look e they weepe. a 17x6 South 
(J.), In solitude there is not only discomfort but weakness 
also. 1847 Longf. Ev. it. x. 68 Thus did that poor soul 
wander in want and in cheerless discomfort. 

fb. with //. Something that causes distress; 
a trouble, grief. Obs. or arch. (exc. as in 3 b). 
t c 1386 Chaucer Frankl. T. 168 Here freendes sawe that 
it was no disport To romen by the see but disconfort. 1536 
Wriothesley Chron. (1875) I. 33 Which was a great dis- 
compfort to all this realme. 156a I. S. {titje\ Truth tried : 
very comfortable to the faithful, but a discomfort to the 
enemies of God. 1850 Tennvson Elaine 1066 This discom- 
fort he hath done the nouse. 

3. Now in weakened sense: The condition of 
being uncomfortable; uneasiness (of mind or 
body) : cf. Comfout sb. 6, Comfortable a. 7, 10. 

1841 Lane Arab. Nts. I. 85, 1 will cure thee without any 
discomfort to thy person. 184a A. Combe Physiol. Digestion 
(ed. 4} 205 The great discomfort which attends the subse* 

2uent indigestion of a heavy dinner. 1855 Macaulay Hist. 
? .ng. III. 255 The Scots . . began to findthat independence 
had its discomfort as welt as its dignity. 1862 Sir B. Brodie 
Psychol. Inq. III. iv. 126 The excitement produced by the 
cigar is followed by a feeling of discomfort. 

b. with //. Something that makes one uncom- 
fortable; an inconvenience, hardship. (Cf. Com- 
fort sb. 7.) 

1841 James Brigandl, The inconveniences and discomforts 
which those beautiful days of the south sometimes bring. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 485 The troops who had gone 
on shore had many discomforts to endure. 1885 E. Garrett 
At Any Cost i. 19 Mrs. Sinclair was one of those who in- 
stinctively avoid all avoidable discomforts. 

% Formerly, like the vb., confused with Discom- 
fit sb. 

1589 Puttknham Eng. Poesie 1. xxiv. (Arb.) 62 Ouerthrowes 
and discomforts in battell. 

Discomfort (disktf-mfsjt*, v. Also 4-6 dys-, 
-con- : sec Comfort. [ME. discomfort , descon- 
fort, a. OF. desconfort-er (12th c. in Littre*), mod. 
F. d£conforler y f. dcs- t Dis- 4 4- conforter Comfort 
v. ; cf. It. disconfort 'are .] 

+ 1. tram. To deprive of courage or strength of 
mind ; to discourage, dishearten, dismay. Obs. 

c 1330 R. Brunnb Chrcn. fi8io) 70 Discomfort no ping be, 
so fains happe oeuer feou fond, f 1340 Cursor M. 15543 
(Fairf.) Loke 3e ju disconfort {earlier texts misinay] no^t. 
1503-4 Act 19 Hen. V1I } c 28 Preamb., The seid sueters. . 
were ♦ . disconforted & in dispayre of expedicion of ther 
suetes. 1606 Shaks. Tr. <$• Cr. v. x. 10 My Lord, you doe 
discomfort all the Hoste. a 1677 Manton True Circum. 
cision Wks. 1871 II. 39 The mind . .which is naturally dis- 
comforted and weakened . . is mtghtely revived and encour- 
aged with these glad tidings. 1706 Phillips fed. Kersey), 
Discomfort, .to afflict, cast down, or put out of Heart. 

f2. To deprive of comfort or gladness; to 
distress, grieve, sadden ; to render disconsolate or 
sorrowful. Obs. or arch. (cxc. as in 3). 

1413 Pilgr. Sowie (Caxton 1483) 1. iii.4 The syght of some 
Ihynges that 1 sawe gladyd moche my herte and the syght 
of somme other thynges dyscomfortyd me hugely, c 1489 
Caxton Sonnes 0/ Aymon xxviii. 590 Ye doo not well for to 
make soo grete sorowe, nor to discomforte yourself so moche 
as ye doo. a 1533 Ld. Berners Hnon xlvii. 159 She was 
ryght sorowfull and sore dyscomfortyd. 1698 Norris Pract. 
Disc. IV. 109 Is not every Man concern'cf to provide that 
neither the Desire of Life may imbitter his Death, nor the 
Fear of Death discomfort his Life? 184$ T. W. Coit 
Puritanism 386 The man who went to discomfort Abp. 
Laud in his imprisonment. 188* Rossetti Ball. $ Sonn. y 
Rose Mary, Long it was ere she raised her head And rose 
up all discomforted. 

t b. intr. (for refl.) To distress oneself, grieve. 
Obs. rare. 

*554-9 in Songs £ Ball., Philip $ Mary (i860) 3 O why 
shold we be. .sad ? Or for to dyscomfort what tnyog shold 
us compell ? 

3. Now in weakened sense : To make uncom- 
fortable or uneasy (mentally or physically). 

1856 Rusk in Mod. Paint. IV. v. xix. $ 37 He is careless., 
nor feels discomforted, though his walls should be full of 
fissures like the rocks. 1859 Thackeray Virgin. (1879) 1. 296 
Mr. Wolfe looked verymuch discomforted. 1893 Q. [Couch] 
Delectable Duehy 37 The Registrar, .was discomforted by a 
pair of tight boots. Mod. Does the want of the cushion 
discomfort you J 

"I Formerly often confnsed with or used for Dis- 
comfit v., q.v. 

138a Wvclif Matt. xiL 25 Eche kyngdam departid a^eins 
hym self, shal be desolat. or discounfortid. 1483 Caxton 
Cr. de la Tour Liij, He allone discomforted and ouercame 
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thre thousand persones. 1596 J. Nordkn Progr. Pietie 

(1847) xoa When the wicked shall fall and be utterly dis- 
comforted. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turki{i6\Z) 388 The Turks 
discomforted with the inuincible courage of these old soldiers 
. . betook e themselues to flight. 1628 Crt. <J- Times Chas. I 

(1848) I. 410 The news . . almost discomforted our hopes. 
Hence Disco mforted a. r Disco mforting 

vbl. sb. and a. ; Difloomfortedly, Disco'm- 
fortingly advs. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724* 212 J>o be Romeyns were wyb out 
chef, dyscomforted hii were. 1375 Barbour Bruce in. 193 For 
throw mekil) discommoning Men fallis off into disparyng. 
c 1400 Melayne 240 The Sarazen slewe oure cristyn knyghte, 
It was dyscomforthynge. 1556 A urelio <$• Isab. (1608) L ij, 
The bitter teares of the disconfortedeQuene. 1787 William 
of Normandy 1. 114 Amid the unavailing sorrows of a now 
discomforted people. 1857 S ,R F. Palcrave Norm, ff Eng. 

II. 418 A most discomforting knowledge of the conse- 
quences which had ensued. 1873 Miss Brouchton Nancy 

III. 64, I snubbedly and discomfortedlv put them in my 
own breast. 1891 G. Meredith One of our Conq. ILL 13 
Involuntarily, discomfortingly. 

Discomfortable (disktrmfoitab'l), a. [a. OK. 
dtseonfortabU (in Godcf.), f. desconforter : sec Dis- 1 
comport v. and Comfortable.] 

1. Causing discouragement, distress, grief, or I 
annoyance ; destroying, or tending to destroy, 
comfort or bappiness. Obs. or arch. (exc. as in 2). 

1413 Pilgr. Sowte (Caxton 1483* iv. xx. 68 Nothyng agre- 
able . hit is to me but ful discomfortable. 1535 Coverdale [ 
Ecclus. xviii. 15 Speake no discomfortable wordes. a 1572 
Knox Hist. Kef. wks. (1846) I. 175 We hard nothing of I 
him bot threatning and disconfortable wordis. 1593 Shaks. 
Rich. ll y iil ii. 36 Discomfortable cousin ! knowest tbou not, 
[etc]. 1600 Hakluyt Voy. (1810) III. 349 As ioyfull to me, 
as discomfortable to them. 1655 Dicges Compl. Ambass. 
374 She said she would write a few words to you . .which I 
prayed her might not be discomfortable. 1846 Trench 
Mirac. xxiii. (1862) 345 He breaks the silence . . but it is 
with an answer more discomfortable than was even the 
silence itself. x8oi Sat. Rev. 14 Nov. 543/1 Lord Salisbury's 
perhaps discomfortable remarks. 

fb. Marked by absence of comfort or happi- 
ness ; comfortless, miserable. Obs, 

X529 More Com/, agst. Trib.u. Wks. 11 80/1 The nyght 
is, of the nature selfj dyscomfortable & ful of feare. X586 
Bright Melanch. xvii. 103 The body thus possessed with 
the discomfortable darknes of melancholic 162a Donne 
Serm. cxix. V. 117 Though it be the discomfortablest thing' 
in the world ? not to have known Christ. 

2. Wanting in material comfort or convenience ; 
causing physical discomfort or uneasiness; posi- 
tively uncomfortable, comfortless. 

m 1607 Dexker Northw. Hoe 1. Wks. 1873 III. 17 Lodge me 
in some discomfortable vault Where neither Sun nor Moone 
may touch my sight. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World 11. 224 
Neither could Moses forget the length of the way through 
those discomfortable Desarts. 1854 Hawthorne Eng. Note 
Bks. (1883) II. 208 Of all discomfortable places, I am in- 
clined to reckon Aidershott Camp the most so. 1886 Steven- 
son in Scribner's Mag. Feb. 254 Pacing to aod fro in bis 
discomfortable house. 

3. Characterized by, or in a state of, discomfort 
or uneasiness ; uncomfortable, uneasy. 

1844 Kinglaxe Eot/ten (1847) T S7» I never saw . . in the 
most horridly stuffy ball room such a discomfortable collec- 
tion of human beings. 

1 4. Not to be comforted ; disconsolate, inconsol- 
able. Obs. rare. 

1535 Coverdale Tobit x. 4 She wepte with discomfortable 
teares. [Wycl., vn remediable teris.] 

Hence Disco-mfortableness ; Disco'mtortably 
adv. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 317 A death where the maner 
could bee no comfort to the discomfortablenesse of the 
matter. 1585 Abp. Sandys Sertn. (1841) 369 Weary of the 
discomfortableness of the night. 16x9 W.^ Sclater Exp. 
1 Thess. (1630) 435 Thy conscience must .. inferre the con- 
clusion discomfortably. 1653 J. Bamppeild in Nicholas 
Papers (Camden) II. 29 ITheyl speake very discomfortably 
of it. X873 Miss Brouchton Nancy III. 105 'How can 
I tell?' reply I, discomfortably. 

Disccrmforter. [f. Discomfort v. + -eb i. 
Cf. OF. desconforteiir.] One who discomforts, 
discourages, or distresses. 

x6a8 Earle Microcosm., Plodding Student (Arb.) 72 Hee 
is a great discomforter of young Students. X653 Bocan 
Mirth Chr. Li/e 80 Thus will Christians comfort themselves, 
let their discomforters say what they will. 

t Disccrmforture. Obs. rare. [f. Discom- 
fort v. : cf. discomfiture*] Discomfort, distress. 

>SS9 Primer in Priv. Prayers{\%$\) 92 My heart is almost 
like to brast, so great is my discomforture. 

Discommend (disk^mc-nd), v. [f. Dis- '6 + 
Commend: cf. OF. descommander (13th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.)J 

1. tram. To find fault with, express disapproba- 
tion of: the opposite of Commend (sense 3). 

1494 Fabyan Chron. yi. clvi. 145 In hym was no thynge to 
be oyscommendyd, but that he belde bis dougbter so longe 
vnmaryed.^ X509 Barclay Shyp Folys (1570) X22, I shall 
. . Lawde iust and good, and the euill discommeDde. XS57 
North tr. Gueuara*s Diall 0/ Princes 90 a/2, 1 do discom- 
mend, that the women should goe gadding a broade in 
visitacion. a X639 W. Whateley Prototypes 1. iv. (1640) 31 
The Lord bids men goe and learne of the Pismire, and 
discommends idlenesse. X676 Shadwell Virtuoso iv, I can- 
not abide the sight of her since she discommended thee, my ■ 
dear, i860 Patmore Faith/ul for ever \. 49 Who else shall 
discommend her choice \ 

abscl. 1632 Broms Novella til. Wks. 1873 I. 136 It is 
the chapmans rule to discommend. 1737 Stacxhouse Hist. 



DISCOMMODE. 

Bible (1767) IV. VN. iv. 519 The author neither commends 
nor discommends. 

2. To speak of dissoasivcly ; the opposite of Re- 
commend (cC Commend a\ 

1533 Elyot Cast. Helthe 11. vii. 23 The juvce of oranges 
eaten with Sugar in a hotte fever is not to be dyscom mended. 
i6ax Burton Anat. Mel. 1. ii. 11. i, Savanarola discommends 
Goats flesh. 1879 Macfarrem Counterp. (ed. 2) Hi. 7 Their 
use. .is discommended to students. 

3. To canse (anything) to be unfavourably viewed 
or received. ? Obs. 

X579 Lylv Euphues (Arb.) 131 The manners of the childe 
at the first are to be looked to that nothing discommend the 
minde. _ a 1659 Bogah in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. xxiii. x 
Only privative defects discommend a thing. 

Hence Discommended ///. a. ; Discomme nd- 
ing vbl. sb. and ///. a. ; also DIscomme nder, one 
who discommends. 

1544 Bale Chron. Sir J. Oldcastell in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) 
1. 249 Wyth 00 small discommending* of some princes. 1586 
A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 128 To the intent hee may 
. . be instructed in the vilenesse and discommended parts of 
the same. 16x1 Cotgr., Vitupercur, a dispraiser, discom* 
mender. 1678 Drvdem All for Loi'e Pref., No part of a 
poem is worth our discommending, where the whole is insipid. 
i7oa S. Parker tr. De Finibus 192 Having something in 
them Discommending and Unacceptable. X755 Johnson, 
Discom$nender y one that discommends ; a dispraiser. 

Discommendable (disk^mc-ndab'l), a. [f. 

prcc. +-ABLE.] 

1. To be discommended ; worthy of censure. 

X527 Andrew Brunfivyke's Distyll. Waters Prol., It is 
not ayscomendable for a man of more base lernynge to nut 
to his helping hande. 1583 Stuures Anat. Abuses 1. To 
Rdr. p. xii, It is an exercise altogether discommendable and 
vnlawfull. x6§o Bulwer Anthropoviet. 201 Splendid apparel, 
counterfeit crisped haire is more discommendable then ihe 
naked nesse of these Barbarians. X71X W. Kino tr. Naude^s 
Re/. Politics ii. 62 An act very discommendable and shame- 
ful. X737 Stackhouse Hist. Bible (1 767) IV. viu iv. 5x7 The 
motives, .are not discommendable. 1833 Lamb # Elia Ser. 11. 
Poor Rel. t ln a vein of no discommendable vanity. 

+ 2. Not to be recommended ; to be represented 
dissuasivcly. Obs. 

i$33 Klvot Cast. Helthe 11. xiii. (1539) 31 b, To them, 
whiche use moche exercise, it is not discommendable. 1655 
Moufet & Bennkt Health's Improv. (m6) 329 Rice is . . 
discommendable only in that it is over-binding. 1684 tr. 
Bond's Merc. Compit. xviii. 644 The eating of Flesh is not 
discommendable, especially of Animals. 

Hence f Discommendableness ; + Discom- 
mcndably adv. Obs. 

1656 W. D. tr. Comenius* Gate Lat. Unl. \ 663 Those 
that do discommendably, reprove, rebuke, slight them. X727 
Bailey vol. II, Discommendablcness t undeservingness of 
commendation. 

Discommendation (disVmcnd^-pn). [n. 
of action from Discommend v.] The action of 
discommending ; dispraise. 

1573 Abp. Parker Corr. 427 In whose discommendation 
. . your honour once did write to me. 1599 Breton Scholtcr 
tf Souldiour 25 Oh good Sir 1 speake not so in Discommen' 
dation of a Scholier. 1754 Rich aruson Grandison (1781) 
VI. lvi. 374, I had much rather have been in ibe company 
..than grubhing pens in my closet and all to get nothing but 
discommendation. 1837 Carlyle Mirabeau Misc. Ess ; (1888) 
V. 232 Let him come, under what discommendation he 
might, into any circle of men. 
b. (with a and //.) A special instance of this. 

1580 Lupton Sivqita 98 Trucly the crab is a discommen- 
dation to the Peare tree that bare it. X677 Gilpin Daemonot. 
^1867) 117 That rebuke, ' Mary hath chosen the better part/ 
is only a comparative discommendation. 1841 L. Hunt 
Seer ii. (1864) 55 [We] hereby present the critics . . with our 
hearty discommendations. 

t Discommrssion, v. Obs. [f.Dts- 7 + Com- 
mission sb.] trans. To deprive of a commission. 

1622 Crt. $ Times fas. I (1849) II. 287 All justices are 
like to be discommissioned shortly, and a new choice made. 
1641 Laud Hist. Acc. Chancellorship 142 (L.), I shall . . 
proceed to discommission your printer and suppress his 
press. 1659 Milton Rupt. Comtmv. Wks. (1851) 401 For 
discommissioning nine great Officers in the Army. 

Discommittee : sec Dw- 7. 

t Disco'mmodable, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. F. 
discommoder to inconvenience, Dlscommodatk + 
-able.] Disagreeable, annoying. 

1579 Twyne Phisicke agst. Fort. 1. xxil 29 a, The smel of 
womens oyntmentes is more discommodable then the odour 
of flowres. 

t Disco*mmodate t v. Obs. [f. Dis- 6 + Com- 
modate v.j after obs. F. discotnmod-er (Cotgr.).] 
trans. To put to inconvenience; to disturb, trou- 
ble; = next Hence fDisco'mmodated///. a. 

x6xo Crt. % Tifnes Jos. /(1849) 1. 119 After the sending 
away her stuff, which . .will much dlscommodate her. x6ao 
Wotton in Reliq. Wolton. (1672) 533 None . . shall . . dis- 
commodate, pillage . .or trouble one aoother. c 1645 Howell 
Lett. 1. 11. xvj These Wars did so drain and discommodate 
the King of Spain. 1649 Cromwell Let. 13 Aug. t Carlyle*, 
Sir, I desire you not to discommodate yourself because of 
the money due to me. 

Discommode (disk^m^'d), v. [f. Dis- 6 + 
Commode v., after obs. F. discommoder ; see prec] 
trans. To put to inconvenience or trouble; to 
incommode, inconvenience. 

1711 Bailey. Discommode \ to incommode. X753 L, M. 
tr. Dn Boscq s Accomplish'd Woman II. 127 ror fear of 
discommoding his curls. x8x8 Scott Hrt. Midi. I, It could 
not discommode you to receive any of his Grace s visiters 
or mine. 1830 Galt Laivrie T. m. L (1849) 84 Finding 



DISCOMMODED. 

herself and the younger children discommoded in the boat. 
1885 Child Ballads 111. lxxviii. 235/2 The hero comes out 
of his mound . . to tell her how she discommodes him . . 
every [tear] drop pierces, cold and bloody, to his breast. 

Hence Discommo'ded inconvenienced. 

1 818 in Webster. 1880 Daily Tel. 30 Apr., Half- 
smothered ejaculations of discommoded men. 

t Discommo diate, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 6 
+ Commodiate, used by the same author.] = prec. 

1654 Earl Monm. tr. BentivogUd's IVarrs 0/ Flanders 59 
To have fought the Enemy by discommodiating them. 

t Discommo'dious, a. Obs. [f. Dis- i o + 
Commodious.] Causing trouble or inconvenience ; 
inconvenient ; disadvantageous, troublesome. 

1540 Act 32 Hen. VIII y c. 44 The. .distaunce of the towne 
from the parishe churches.. is veraie discommodious. 1577 
13. Googe Heresbach's Husb. iv. (1586) 179 b, The fixed, or 
standing Hives, bee discommodious, as which you can 
neither sell, nor remoove. 1601 R. Johnson Kingd. <$■ 
Commix. (1603) 141 So discommodious is gluttonie to the 
proceedings of the Christians. 1645 Milton Tctrach. (1851 ) 
154 A manage, .totally discommodious, distastfull, dishonest 
and pernicious to him. 1668 Wilkins Real Char. 39. 
b. as sb. =2 Discommodious quality, rare. 

1583 B. Googe Let. in N. <$■ Q. Ser. 111. III. 242, I can 
verry well away wyth the dyscomodious off the contrey. 

t Discommcrdiously, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2,] 
Inconveniently. 

1633 T. James Voy. 69 They had laine very discommodi- 
ously all the winter. 1638 Mayne Lucan (1664) 8x Having 
. .discommodiously washt. 

tDiscommo-diousness. Obs. [f. as prec. 
+ -ness.] Discommodious quality ; unsnitability, 
inconvenience ; a disadvantage. 

1580 North Plutarch (1676; 24 The discommodiousness of 
the place, where was neither ground.. to fly, nor yet any 
space for any long chace. 1637 Sanderson Serm. 1 1. 90 We 
. . begin to find those discommodiousnesses and incumbrances 
which before we never thought of. 1675 Ocilby Brit. 186 
The Discommodiousness of the Harbor is a great Occasion 
of its not being well-frequented. 

Discommodity (disk^rditi). [f. Dis- 9 + 
Commodity.] 

1. The quality of being discommodious ; unsuit- 
ableness, inconvenience, disadvantageousuess. 

1513 More Rich. I II Grafton Chron. (1568) 1 1. 798 He had 
declared the discommoditie of discord, and the commoditie 
of concord. 1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. in. (1586) 
147 b, Of the discommoditie of Essex Cheese, our . . John 
Haywood, .meerily writeth. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turkes 
(1621) 1335 Nassuf excused himself., by reason of the dis- 
commoditie of his health. /11718 Penn Tracts Wks. 1726 
I. 688 The Reason of the Alteration of the Law, ought to 
be the Discommodity of continuing it. 18*9 Lamb Lett. 
(1888) 224 You go about, in rain or fine, at all hours, without 
discommodity. 

2. (with a and //.) A disadvantage, inconveni- 
ence, trouble. 

1531 Elvot Gov. 11. vi, These discommodities do happen 
by implacable wrath. 1653-61 Heylin Cosmogr. it. (1682) 
138 Patiently enduring all Discommodities of Cold, Rain, 
and Hunger. 1662 Petty Taxes 35 It would be a great 
discommodity to the Prince to take more then he needs. 
1690 \V. Walker Idiomat. Anglo-Lat. 476, 1 have thought 
of all the discommodities that may come unto me. 
b. concr. 

1879 Jevons Pol. Eton. iii. (1888) 58 As the noun commo- 
dities has been used . . as a concrete term, so we may now 
convert discommodity into a concrete term, and speak of 
discommodities as substances or things which possess the 
quality of causing inconvenience or harm. 

Discommon (diskp-msn), v. [f. Dis- 7, 8 + 
Common sb. and a. : cf. also Common v.] . 

+ 1. /ratts. To cut off from the membership of a 
community ; spec, a. to deprive of citizenship, dis- 
franchise ; b. to exclude from church fellowship, 
excommunicate. Obs. 

1478 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 303 In opyn Court, the Mayer 
and baylleffes. .declared the said persones nott discoinened 
nor disfraunchesid. 1588 P.p. Andrew es Ninety-six Setvuotts 
(1843) V. 41 Everyman doethwhatinhim Heth to discommon 
communities, a 1600 Hooker Eccl. Pol. vui. Wks/1845 II. 
401 What though a man being severed by excommunica- 
tion from the Church, be not thereby deprived of freedom 
in the city ; nor being there discommoned, is thereby forth- 
with . . excluded from the Church ? 1650-3 tr. Hales 1 Dissert, 
de Pace in Phenix (1708) II. 382 We also ought to know the 
causes why we discommon any of the Citizens in that 
. . Commnnwealth. a 1655 Vines Lord's Supp. (1677) *3Q 
Ground to dis-common, or dis-franchize a reputed member. 
G. Jig. To exclude, banish. 

1586 Praise of Afus. 77 By a commission onely of Sic 
volumus. Sic iubemus, to discommon that which is the 
principall [music]. 

2. In the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge : 
To deprive (a tradesman) of the privilege of deal- 
ing with the undergraduates. 

1530 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 80 The hedds 
of the Unyversite . . dyscoumenyd hym, and commaunded 
all the mansebylls, cooks, and all others of the Unyversite 
that they shulde nother bye nor sell w* hym. 1655 Fuller 
Ch. Hist. m. vi. § 30 A civil penalty (equivalent to the Uni- 
versities discommoning a Townsman in Cambridg). 176* 
Genii. Mag. 91 An action depending in the vice-chancellor's 
court at Oxford against a tradesman of that place was de- 
termined, when the defendant was publickly discommoned. 

1864 J. H. Newman Apol. 173, 1 had been posted up by the 
marshal on the buttery hatch of every College of my U ni- 
versity, after the manner of discommoned pastry-cooks. 

b. To deprive of commons; ^Discommons i. 

1825 C. M. Westmacott Eng. Spy I. 167, I was instantly 
expelled college, discommoned. 
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3. a. To deprive of the right of common ; to 
exclude from pasturing on a common : see Common 
sb.l 5, 6. Also fig. b. To deprive of the character 
of a common ; to inclose (common land). 

1597-8 Bp. Hall Sat. v. iii. 72 Whiles thou dxscommonest 
thy neighbour's kine, And warn'st that none feed in thy 
field. 1828 Webster, Dis-common> to appropriate common 
land ; to separate and inclose common. Cowel. 1865 Lowell 
New Eng. Tvjo C. Ago Prose Wks. 1890 II. 76 To develop 
the latent possibilities of English law and English character, 
by clearing away the fences by which the abuse of the one 
was gradually discommoning the other from the broad 
fields of natural right. 

Disco'mmonize, v. [f. Dis- 6 + Commonize 
v. (or Common sb. + -jze).] = Discommon 2. 

1886 H. V. Barnett in Home Chimes 150 Slippy 's dis- 
commonized, and the proctors are down on the Three Crows. 
1893 Westm. Gaz. 5 Apr. 7/2 The boat-builder who lends 
out a boat to an undergraduate who prevails on him to omit 
his name from the list might, if detected, be for ever dis- 
commonised. 

Discommons (disfy'msnz), v. [f. Dis- 7 a + 
Commons sb. pl. y 3, 4.] Hence Disco'mmonsed 
///. a.y Disco'mmorisirig vbl. sb. 

1. /rafts. To deprive of commons in a college. 
1856 F. E. Paget Owlet Owlst. 112 The world that could 

be ruled by being discomnionscd, imposed, rusticated, ex* 
pelled, lay at his mercy. 1881 Saintsbury Dryden L 6 On 
July 19th, 1652.. he was discommonsed and gated for a 
fortnight for disobedience and contumacy. 188 1 Pall Mall 
Budget 4 Nov. 20 Like a great school where a lecture, an 
imposition, a discommoning, a gentle personal castigation, 
or . . expulsion were the only punishments in use. 1894 
Astlev 50 dears' Sport I. 34, I was discommonsed for 
keeping a dog contrary to the statutes. 

2. = Discommon 2. 

1852 Bristeo 5 Years in Eng. Univ. <ed. a) 81 nole, The 
owners [of lodging-houses] being solemnly bound to report 
all their lodgers who stay out at night, under paia of being 
'discommonsed*. 1861 Hughes Tom Brown at Ox/. 1. 
(1889) 6 To keep all discommonsed tradesmen . . and bad 
characters generally, out of the college. 

t Disco'mmonwealth, v. nonce-wd. [Dis- 
7c] /rans. To cut off from the common- 
wealth or state. Hence f Diacommonwealth- 

ing vbl. sb. 

1647 Waro Simp. Cobler 47 The divell himselfe..as he is 
'"a creature, hee fears decreation, as an Angell dehomina. 
tions ; as a Prince dis-commonweahhings. 

Discommnne (diskfrmi»n), v. [f. Dis- 6 + 
Commune v., or Dis- 7 a + Commune sb.] Hence 
Disco'mmuned ppl. a., Disco'mmuning vbl. sb. 

+ 1. /rans. To cut off or exclude from com- 
munion, fellowship, or association. Obs. 

1590 D. Androes in Greenwood Collect. Sclaund. A rt. E ij, 
The other was a ciuile discommuning. 1618 Hales GoLl. 
Rem. (1688)424 By suspending, discommuning, by expelling 
them from their Churches, etc. 1647 Fuller Good Th. in 
Worse T. (1841) 130 Must I be discommuned from my 
husband's devotion/ 1659 Gauoen Tears of Ch. 409 When 
they have disputed, and discommuned, and unchurched, and 
unchristcned one another. 

2. = Discommon v. 2. 

1677 Wood Life (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) II. 383 Bricldand, a dis- 
communed cobfer. 1691 — Ath. Oxon. II. 507 He ..did 
expel the said Dobson, and discommune for ever the Book- 
seller called Edward Thorne. 1710 Heaane Collect. (Oxf. 
Hist. Soc.) III. 98 Mr. Ryley was one of the Persons dis- 
commun'd, whicn he attributes chiefly to Dr. Sacheverell. 
185a Queen's Bench Rep. XVIII. 650 The said Vice Chan- 
cellor and certain Heads of Colleges .. pronounced the 
plaintiff to be discommuned until the end of next term. 

t Discommu'nion. Obs. [Dis- 9 : cf. prec] 
Exclusion from communion or fellowship. 

1590 T. Sperin in Confer, il 20 The Bishop his excom- 
munication is but a Ciuile discommunion. 1660 Gauden 
Brounrig 163 Dough-baked Protestants, that are afraid to 
own their discommunion and distance from the Church 
politick, or Court of Rome. 

Dis community (dtsk^miw'mti). rare— 1 , [f. 
Dis- 9 + Community.] Absence of community ; 
the quality of not having something in common. 

1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. (1888) II. xiv. 253 Dissimilarity 
of embryonic development does not prove discommunity of 
descent. 

Discomonerula, Discomorula : see Disco-. 

t Disco'mpanied, ppl. a. Obs. rare. [pa. 
pple. of *discompany vh., ad. OF. descompaignier y 
{. des-, Dis- 4 + compatgfiicr to Company.] De- 
stitute of company, unaccompanied. 

1599 B. Jonson Cynthiafs Rev. lit. v, If shee bee alone, 
now,* and discompanied. 1613-18 Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng. 
(1626) 13 [His] step-mother., murthered him, comming to 
her house, estrayed, in hunting, and discompanied. 

Discompa'nion, v. rare. [f. Dis- 7 a.] 
/rans. To deprive of companionship. 

1883 G. Macdonald Donal Grant I. xxiv. 254 A youth, 
fresh from college and suddenly discompanioned at home. 

+ Dis compensate, v. nonce-wd. [f. Dis- 6 
+ Compensate v.] /rans. To do the reverse of 
compensating ; to counterbalance in the way of loss 
instead of gain. 

1704 F. Fuller Med.Gymn. (1718) 21 It will not suffice to 
discompensate the Benefit. 

t Discomple*xion,z>. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 7 d.] 
/rans. To spoil the complexion or aspect -of; to 
render unsightly, disfigure, deface. 

1635 Shirlev Coronal. 1. i, His band may be disordered. . 
his rich cloaths be discomplexioned With blond. Ibid. iv. iii, 



DISCOMPOSURE. 

Can a sorrow enter but upon thy garment, Or discomplexion 
thy attire If 

Discompli'ance. rare- 1 , [f. Dis- 9 + 
Compliance.] Refusal to comply, non-com- 
pliance. 

1664 Pepys Diary 23 July, A compliance will discommend 
me to Mr. Coventry, and a discompliance to my Lord 
Chancellor. 

Discompose (disk^mp^-z), v. [f. Dis- 6 + 
Compose v. The Caxton instance, in sense 1, 
stands alone in time, and prob. represents an OF. 
*descomposer= F. decomposer^ 

1. /rans. To destroy or disturb the composure or 
calmness of ; to ruffle, agitate, disquiet: a. (persons, 
or their minds, feelings, etc.). 

1483 Caxton Cato I iij b, Thou oughtest not to wepe nc 
to discompose the when thow losest the rychesses and tem- 
poralle goodes of thys world. 1645 Bp. Hall Remed. Dis- 
contents 6 Prosperity may discompose us, as vvel as an 
adverse condition. 1665 Glanvill Scepsis Sci. 168 Every 
opposition of our espous'd opinions.. discomposeth the minds 
serenity. 173a Pope Ess. Man 1. 168 Better for Us, perhaps, 
it might appear, That never passion discompos'd the mind. 
1765 Walpole Cos. Otranto iv. (1798)65 Discompose not 
yourself for the glosing of a peasant's son. 1876 1. Hardy 
Ethelberta xlvii, Sol's hitter chidiDg had been the first thing 
to discompose her fortitude, 
b. (things, as the sea, the air). 

1646 T. Hall Poems 65 That breath of thine can onely 
raise New stonnes and discompose the Seas, 1661 Cowley 
Disc. Govt. O. Cromwell Wks. 17 10 II. 626 No Wind, .the 
Air to discompose. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 300 Not 
a breath of wind discomposed the surface of the water. 

2. To disturb the order or arrangement of; to 
throw into confusion ; to disarrange, disorder, un- 
settle. Now rare or Obs. 

161 1 Florio, Discomporre. to vnframe, to discompose. 
1649 Cromwell Let. 19 July, Sir, discompose not your 
thoughts or estate for what you are to pay me. 1667 Milton 
P. L.x. 10 So much the more His [Adam's] wonder was^ to 
find, unwak'ned Eve With Tresses discompos'd, and glowing 
Cheek As through unquiet rest. 1747 Gou ld Eng. A nts 104 
This Species [of red ants] is . . the most daring and vencmous, 
as Experience will teach any that presume to discompose 
their Settlements. 1816 Keating e Trav. (1817) II. 2 Our 
whole body was discomposed and dispersed in an instant. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 357 These minutia? alter and 
discompose the characters of the citiicns. 

f b. To upset or disorder Ihe health of ; pa. pple. 
indisposed, out of health. Obs. 

1694 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) ^ ne ^ or ^ k^P 61 " 

on Sunday last fell backwards in his chamber and came 
with his head to the ground, which much discomposes him. 
1708 Hearne Collect. 16 Oct., Is much discomposed with 
a cold. 171a W. Rogers Voy. (17 18) 2 13 Being discomposed 
I was not with them. 

1 3. To displace, discard. Obs. 

1622 Bacon Hen. VI I ^ 242 (R.) Hee neeuer put downe, or 
discomposed counsellor, or neare seruant, saue onely Stanley, 
the Lord Chamberlaine. 1640 Fuller Joseph's Coat iii. 
(1867) 133 It is recorded in the honour of our King Henry 
the Seventh, that he never discomposed favourite. 

Discomposed (disk^mp<J«*zd, poe/.-zed) } ppl. a. 
[f. prec. + -ed I .] disordered, disturbed, agitated, 
disquieted : see the verb. 

1625-6 tr. Camden's Hist. Eliz. iv. (1688) 615 His un- 
settled and discomposed Countenance. 1626 T. H[ aw kins] 
Caussin's Holy Crt. 121 It is an absolute folly of a discom- 
posed iudgement. 1670 Drvden \st Pt. Conq. Granada 11. 
i, T met Almanzor coming back from Court, 13 ut with a dis- 
compos'd and speedy Pace. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xxxv, 
With a discomposed aspect and faltering voice. 

Hence Discomposedly adv. ; Discompo'sed- 
ness, disturbedness, disquietude. 

1627 Donne Semi. xxii. 218 Thir inordtnatenesse thir dis- 
composednesse and fluctuation of passion. 1655-62 Gurnall 
Chr. in Ann. (1669) 356/2 David behaved himself discom- 
posedly. 1677 Hale Contempl. II. Afflictions (R.), Sickness 
. . is a time of distemper and discomposedness. 1881 Mrs. 
C. Praed Policy <$• P. II. 33 She rose discomposedly. 

Discomposing (dtskYmp^-zirj), ppl. a. [f. 
as prec. + -INO 2 .] That discomposes. 

1694 Bovle Excell. Theol. \i. v. 220 A man that is not in 
love with a fair lady, .may have as true and perfect, though 
not as discomposing an idea of her face. 174 1 Richardson 
Pamela II. 385, I hope I have not one discomposing thing 
to say. 1893 Crockett Siickit Minister 92 A tall girl. . took 
the dominie round the neck in a discomposing manner. 

Hence Dlscompo* singly adv., in a way that 
discomposes or disturbs. 

1891 G. Mereoith One of our Cong. III. xii. 247 Perfectly 
satisfactory, yet discomposingly violent appeals. 

t DisCOmpOSi 4 tion. Obs* [n. of action from 
Discompose, after Composition.] The condition 
of being discomposed ; disorder, discomposure. 

1624 Donne Dciwiions 8 (T.) O perplexed discomposition, 
O riddling distemper, O miserable condition of man 1 1656 
Finett For. Ambass. 63 He was.. brought to the presence 
of his Majesty without discomposition of countenance. 

f Discompo'sture. Obs. [zd.Sv.descompos- 
tnra disorder (Mtnsheu 1599), f. descomponer to 
discompose. Cf. compos/ure!\ «= next. 

1622 Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman D'Alf. 1. 76 Daraxa 
never gaue way by any dis-com posture or vnjointed be- 
haviour, or any other occasion whatsoever. 1616 Bacon 
Sylva § 836 This is wrought . . by the disordination and 
discomposture of the Tangible Parts. 

Discomposure (disk^mpJ-^'iu). [f. Discom- 
pose, after Composube.] The fact or condition of 
being discomposed. 



DISCOMPUTATION. 

1. Disorder, confusion, derangement ? Obs. 

164 1 Milton Animadv. (1851) 233 The Prelates . . which 
way soever they turne them, put all things into a foule dis. 
composure. 1677 Hals Prim. Orig. Man. iv, vii. 3-48 The 
Wonder and Miracle is ten limes greater in the state of 
things as they now stand, than it would be in such a dis- 
composure of Nature. 1756 Bullock in Phil Trans. XLIX. 
402 Several pieces of minerals were dropped from the sides 
and roof, but all the shafts remained intire, without the 
least discomposure. 

fb. Derangement of health, indisposition. Obs. 
1665 Boyle Occas. Refl. 11. L (1845)98 You left me free 
from any other discomposure than that which your leaving 
me is wont to givc^ me. _ 1669 \V\ Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 
275 la cases of uterine discomposures. 1734 Watts Reliq. 
jitv. (1789) no Latrissa is often indisposed ♦ . Last Friday 
she was seized with her usual discomposures. 

f c. The condition of being taken to pieces ; 
dismemberment. Oh. 

1660 W. Seckkr Nonsuch. Prof. 73 We see more in the 
discomposure of a Watch then when its wheels are set 
together. 

2. Disturbance of mind or feelings; agitation, 
perturbation. (Cf. Composure, sense 10.) 

^ 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1. (1843) 13/1 And he continued 
in this melancholic and discomposure of mind many days. 
1690 Norris Beatitudes ^(1692) 66 Without any the least 
shew of Impatience or Discomposure of Spirit. 1741 Rich- 
ardsOn Pamela (1743) IV. 305 Did I betray any Impatience 
of Speech or Action, any Discomposure ? 1828 Scott F. M. 
Perth vi, His face was pale, his eyes red ; and there was an 
air of discomposure about his whole person. 1849 Macaulav 
Hist. Eng. I. 471 A series of sermons was preached there 
by Popish divines, to the great discomposure of zealous 
churchmen. 

+ 3. Want of harmony ; disagreement, dissension. 
Oh. rare. 

1661 Boyle Style of Script. (1675) 73 How exquisite a 
symmetry . . Omniscience doth . . discover in the Scripture's 
method, in spite of those seeming discomposures that now 
puzzle me. 1673 Wood Life (Oxf. Hist. Soc) II. 371, 1 was 
not there . . because of the present discomposures between 
the scholars and townsmen. 

Discompt, obs. form of Discount. 
fDiscomputa-tion. 0h~° [Dis- 9.] An 
erroneons reckoning. 
1611 Florio, Scomputo, a discomputation. 

Discomycetoue : see Disco-. 

t Disconcert, v. Oh. [f. Dis- 7 a + Conceit 
sb.] trans. To deprive of the conception or notion ; 
to put (anyone) out of the conceit {of something). 

1640 J. Dykz Worthy Commun. 61 An over good conceit 
of a mans owne condition and estate., disconeetts a man of 
the necessity of Christ. 

Hence + Disconcei-ted ppl. a. ; f Disconcei'ted- 
ness, the being out of conceit with something. 

1659 D. Pell fmpr. Sea 114 An ill afTectedness, and discon- 
certed ness, both towards good people, and all godly and 
religious exercises, 

t Disco'ncert, sb. Oh. rare. [f. Dis- 9 + 
Concert sb. : cf. It. sconcerto, for disconcerto, Sp. 
desconcierto, mod. V. dJcottcert '.] Want of concert or 
concerted action ; disunion, disagreement in action. 

1668 Temple Let. lo Ld. Arlington Wks. 1731 II. 113 
Avoid all Pretexts . . of France's breaking the Business . . 
which I knew they would be strongly tempted to . . by our 
Disconcert for their Defence. 1673 — Observ. Netherl. 
Pref. (Seagcr), The remainders of their state are . .kept alive 
by neglect or disconcert of their enemies. 1839 Poe Masque 
Red Death Wks. 1864 I. 341 The waltiers perforce ceased 
Iheir evolutions ; and there was a brief disconcert of the 
whole gay company. 

Disconcert (disk^nsSut), v. [a. obs. F. dis- 
concert er(\§\ 1 Cotgr., disconcert**, 'disordered, con- 
fused; set awry'), mod.F. dhonccrtcr ) f. dis-, d/- t 
Dis- 4 + comer ter to Concert : cf. It. disconcertare 
1 to vntune * (Florio), Sp. desconcertdr ' to disagree, 
lo hreak a match, to set at variance * (Minsheu).] 

1. trans. To pnt out of concert or harmonious 
action ; to throw into confusion, disarrange, de- 
range, spoil, frustrate ; now esp. to disarrange or 
upset measures or plans concerted. 

1687 A. Lovsll tr. Bergeron's Com. Hist. it. 134 The best 
Harmony of the four Qualities may be dissolved . . and 
the loveliest Proportion of Organs disconcerted. 1704 Swikt 
T. Tub xl 138 Which a drop of film can wholly disconcert. 
1769 RoaEaTSos Chas. V, V. 11. 393 But an unforeseen 
accident disconcerted all his measures. 1818 Jas. Mill 
Brit. India II. iv. iv. 154 One of the four divisions .. fell 
behind its time, and disconcerted the operations of the re- 
mainder. 1849 Macaulav Hist. Eng. I. 151 This scheme 
was .. completely disconcerted by the course which the 
civil war took. 

t b. To disturb or displace in material position. 
Obs. rare. 

x 747 Gentl Mag. 102 His shattcr'd leg being cut off, the 
o .? e w * s disconcerted by the ship's motion. 

2. To disturb the complacency or self-possession 
of ; to confuse, ruffle, ' put out \ 

17x6 CoLLisa tr. Panegyrick 59 'Tis part of the Devil's 
business to disconcert our Mind, to ruffle our Humour, and 
blow us up to Rage and Passion. 175a Johnson Rambler 
No. 188 p 10 He never . . disconcerts a puny satirist with 
unexpected sarcasms. 1856 Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh 
ill. 606 He would not disconcert or throw me out. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 482 Are you at all disconcerted, 
Cebes, at our friend's objection ? 

Hence DiaconceTting a., that disturbs self- 
possession or complacency. 
1807 Barrett All the Talents (ed. 9) 41 A hundred dis. 
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concerting measures mov'd. 1891 R. Ki/linc City Dreatif. 
Nt.ti A stolid and disconcerting company is this ring of 
eyed monsters. 189a Athcn.rum 3 Apr. 434/1 Curious and 
disconcerting problems relating to human nature. 

Disconcerted (distynsrjted),///. a. [f. prec. 
+ -ed 1.] Disturbed from self-possession ; put to 
confusion; ruffled; 'put out'. Hence Discon- 
ce'rtedly adv. ; Diaconce rtednesa, the slate of 
being put out. 

17*3 Black more ///*/. Conspiracy B H a, The Govern- 
ment was more disconcerted and embroil'd. 175a A. 
Murphy in Gray s-f tut Jml. No. 6 p 8 Florio has an un- 
easy disconcerted Temper. 17s* Miss Talbot Lett. (1809) 
II. 80 It is very foolish to look disconcerted in the way 
I have seen you do .. Whence is this disconcertednessT 
1847 DicKaNS Man (C. D. ed.) 210 Mr. Williams, 
standing behind the table, and rummaging disconcertedly 
among the objects upon it. 1878 Browning Poets Croistc 
Epil. 8 Our singer For his truant string Feels with discon- 
certed finger. 

Disconcertion (distynsaujan). [irreg. f. Dis- 
concert v. ; after etymological formations like 
insert, insertion.'] The action of disconcerting, or 
the condition of being disconcerted ; confusion. 

(' Discottcertion has the authority of Mr. Curran ' R.) 

[Not in J. or Todd.] 1794 St. Trials, Hamilton Roxoan 
(R.), If I could entertain a hope of finding refuge for the 
disconcertion of my mind in the perfect composure of yours. 
1816 J. Scott Vis. Paris (ed. 5) 31 No embarrassment is 
discoverable; neither disconcertion nor anger takes ptace. 
1881 Mem. G. Thomson xii. 176 To his still greater discon- 
certion [he] was asked to make a speech. 

Disconcertment (dUtynsSutment). [f. Dis- 
concert v. + -ment ; perh. after F. de'eoncertemeni. ] 
The action of disconcerting; the fact or condition 
of being disconcerted. 

1866 Howells Venet. Life vii. 89 Househunting, under 
the circumstances, becomes an office of constant surprise and 
disconcertment to the stranger. 1881 J. Hawthorne Fort. 
Fool 1. vii, His disconcertment.. seemed to show that there 
was more in the matter than had been suspected. 1890 
Temple Bar Mag. May 2 His disconcertment is written., 
on his features. 

fDisconclu-de, v. Obs.-° [Dis- 6.] 

161 1 Florio, Disconchiudere, to disconclude. 

Disconcord : see Dis- 9. 

t Discondesce'nd, v. Oh. [f. Dis- 6 + Cox- 
descend v.] intr. To withdraw from condescen- 
sion, consent, or compliance. 

157.9 Fentom Guicciard. i. (1599) 5 The king .. satisfied 
him in the effect, but not in the manner, plainely declaring 
to Lodowykc that he did not discondescend from the first 
plot and resolution for the ambassadors. 

t Discondnxe, v. Oh. [f. Dis- 6 + Conduce 
v.] intr. To be non-conducive to. Hence Dis- 
condu'cing ///. a., non-conducive. 

16. . Donne Serm. xli. 408 Of things that conduce or dis- 
conduce to his glory 1626 Ibid. Ixxvii. 782 It were imperti- 
nent, .and disconducing to our owne end to vex . .the Pope. 

t Discondnxive, a. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 10 
+ Conducive, after prec. vb.] Not conducive. 

1819 Seager Suppl. Johnson, Discoiulucive, disadvan- 
tageous, obstructive, impeding, that makes against. 

Disconfeis,-fis t -fait, -fet, etc. : see Discom-. 

+ Disconfi'de, v. Oh. rare. [f. Dts- 6 + 
Confide v.~\ intr. To do the reverse of confiding; 
to put no confidence or tmst in. 

1669 Woodhead St. Teresa t. viiL 50 Placing all my con- 
fidence in his Divine Majesty, and totally disconfiding in 
myself. 

t Discomfidence. Oh. rare. [f. Dis- 9 + 
Confidence, after prec. vb.] The opposite of 
confidence; distrust. 

16*1 Bp. Mouhtagu Diairibx 156 Iosephus doth not 
confidently say it: shew me any such confidence or dis- 
confidence in Iosephus, and I yeeld vnto all the lewes. 
1799 tr. Diderot's Nat. Son 1 1. 35 As I expected this timidity, 
or rather dis confidence, I had brought with me all your 
letters [etc.], 

t Disco nfident, a. Oh. rare- 9 . Wanting 
in confidence. Hence f Disco-nfldently adv., 
without confidence. 

1666 J. Srrgeant Let. of Thanks 74 To speak dis-confi- 
denUy and condescendingly. 

Disconfiture, obs. form of Dlscomfituke. 

Disconford, obs. form of Discomfort. 

Disconfb'rm, a. Sc. [f. Dis- 10 + Conform 
a., after L. dis-similis, etc.] Not conformable. 
In Sc. Law tbe opposite of Conform a. 

1609 Skene Reg. Maj. iao The forme and proving of 
exception be witnes, is divers, and disconforme to the 
mancr of the probation of the libell. 1890 Scott. Leader 
29 Jan. 4 That they were *disconform ' to the spirit of the 
Improvement Act. 1891 Law Times XCII. 188/a It was 
seen conclusively that the wheat was disconform to sample. 

+ DisconfoTm, v. Obs. [f. Dis- 6 + Con- 
form vJ] intr. To do the opposite of conforming ; 
to disagree or differ in practice. Const, to, from. 

« 1670 Hacket Abp. Williams i. (i6qj) aia (D.) That 
they do it only out of crossness to disconform to your prac- 
tise. 1678 Nor bis ColL Misc. (1690) 86 Thy Pardon my 
sweet Saint 1 implore, My soul oe*re discooform'd from 
thine before. 

t Dis conformable, a. Oh. [f. Dis- 10 + 
Conformable.] The reverse of conformable; un- 
conformable ; disagreeing. Const, from, to. 

1603 Jas. I jn Contn. StonFs Chron. (1615) 843/1 As long 
as they are disconformable in religion from vs, they cannot 
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be but halfe my SubiecU 1710 Norris Chr. Pmd. vi. 332 
Always disconformable to himself, doing what he would not, 
and not doing what he would and should. 1813 Kkntham 
Not Paul 339 By means disconformable to the uniform 
course of nature. 

Disconformity (distyhf/jmTii), [f. Dis- 9 
+ Conformity : cf. Sp. desconfonnidad disagree- 
ment ; also Disconform a.] 1 he opposite of con- 
formity or practical agreement ; nonconformity. 

160a ft eg a a Hon. Mil. 4 Civ. 111. xliv. 178 The Cardinals 
. .were seuentecne, whose dtsconformitie continued the seat 
voyd almost three yecres. a J639 SroTTiswooo Hist. Ch. 
ScotL 1, (1677) 13 He thus excuses his disconformity with 
Rome in the keeping of Easter, a 1680 J. Corbet Free 
Actions 11. xvi.(i68j) 34 [It] hath necessarily, In the manner 
of it, a disconformity to Gods Law. 1793 Trial Fyshe 
Palmer 16 As to the disconformity in the copy of the In- 
dictment. 1818 Jas. MiLLBrit. India I. «. v. 186 Practices 
. .forced Into a disconformity with their ancient institutions. 
1843 Mill Logic 1. vi. J 1 Conformity or disconformity to 
usage or convention. 

Disconfort, -fyte, obs. ff. Discomfort, -fit. 

Discon^ruity. lOh. [f. Dis- 9 + Con- 
gritity.] The quality of being ' discongroous ' ; 
absence of congruity ; disagreement, Inconsistency ; 
incongruity. 

16x4 Bp. Mountacu Gagg 43 Upon Erasmus' bare word 
who savoured some discongruity of style. 1625 — App. 
Casar n. vi. 163 That much discongruity betwixt Him and 
us. 1677 Ha La Prim. Orig. Matt. 1. vi. 118 The intrinsecal 
discongruity of the one to the other. 17*8 Earrfrv tr. 
Burnet's St. Dead I. 80 The Soul forms its absolute Judg- 
ment upon them in itself, by a Congruity and Discongruity 
with its own Nature, a 1806 Bp. worsley Serm. II. 117 
Internal perceptions of moral fitnesses and discongmities, 

tDisco'ngmouSj a. Oh. rare- 1 , [f. Dis- 
10 + Congruous.] Wanting in congraily; incon- 
gruous; disagreeing. 

1678 Cudworth Jntell. Syst. \. v. 673 Discongruous forms. 

Disconjure, v . rare. [f. Dis- 6 + Conjure v.] 
trans. + a. ? To disenchant. Oh. b. To deprive 
of the power of conjuring. 

1651 Howell Venice 191 Ravenous Birds such as these 
are, who stand about me now, to disconjure me with their 
hideous noise. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. v. i, Necker [re- 
turns] to the CKil-dcliceuf, with the character of a dis- 
conjurcd conjuror there,— fit only for dismissal. 

Disconnect (disk^ne-kt), v. [f. Dis- 6 + Con- 
nect v.] 

1. trans. To sever the connexion of or between ; 
to disjoin, disunite, separate. Const, with, from. 

1770 Burke Pres. Discont. 50 It is not easy to foresee, 
what effect would be, of disconnecting with Parliament the 
greatest part of those who hold civil employments. 179a 
— Let. to Sir H. Langrishe Wks. VI. 317 The Episcopal 
Church of England, before the Reformation, connected with 
the See of Rome, since then, disconnected and protesting 
against some of her doctrines, and against the whole of her 
authority. 1840 Hood Up Rhine 224 It was impossible to 
disconnect him with old clothes and oranges. 1854 G. I*. 
Richardson Unix*. Code v. 7591 Disconnect your screw 
propeller. 1892 Law Times" Rep. LXVTI. 210/1 To dis- 
connect the drains of the defendants from the sewer. 

2. To separate into disconnected or detached 
parts. Oh. exc. in pa.pple. : see Disconnected 2. 

1790 Burke Fr. Rev. (R.), Thus the commonwealth itself 
would. .crumble away, be disconnected into the dust and 
wdcr of individuality. 1810 Wellington in Gurw. Desp. 
611 They shall not induce me to disconnect my army. 
Disconnect,///.^ rare- 1 , [short for next : 
cf. Connect ///. 0.] = Disconnected. 

1839 Bailev Ft st us xx. (1848) 254 In shadowy glimpses 
disconnect The story, flowerlike, closes thus its leaves. 

Disconnected (disk^ne'kted), ///. a. [f. Dis- 
connect v. + -ed 1 : but in sense nsnally privative 
of Connected.] 

1. Having no connexion {with something else, 
or with each other) ; detached {from) ; uncon- 
nected, separate. 

1783 Blair Led. Rhet. xv. (Seager), An allegory . . may 
be allowed to stand more disconnected with the literal 
meaning. 1799 Han. More Fern. Educ. (ed. 4) I. 177 The 
chronology being reduced to disconnected dates, instead of 
presenting an unbroken .series. 1831 Weslm. Rev. XIV. 51 
An inland sea, totally disconnected from the ocean. 1865 
Sat. Rev. 12 Aug. 205/2 One [paper] wholly disconnected 
with the county. 1879 D. M. Wallace Ansiralas. ii. 19 
The elevations consisting more frequently or low discon- 
nected hills. 

b. Without family connexions ; not well-con- 
nected. 

1848 C. BaoNTa J. Eyre xvi, A Governess, disconnected, . 
poor, and plain. 

2. Destitute of connexion between its parts ; in- 
coherent. (Also trans/, of a speaker or writer.) 

1870 Daily Nexvt jo Oct., The plot is complicated and 
disconnected. 1870 Lowell Study Wind. (1886) X57 He 
[a lecturer] was disconnected. 

Hence Disconnectedly adv. t ia a disconnected 
manner ; Diaoonne'ctedness, the quality of being 
disconnected. 

1864 Athenjrum No. 1920. 215/3 Accomplished discon- 
nectedly during growth. 1874 Daily Nexus 26 June 2/1 A 
roar of Divide I * arose, which completely drowned his voice 
and lent an appearance of disconnectedness to tbe general 
tenourofhis remarks. 1881 S. Colvin Land or \. ico It 
was thus an essential habit of Landor's mind . . to think in 
fragments and disconnectedly. 1885 Athenaeum 23 May 
660/3 Tbe style reminds us throughout of that of Miss 
Thackeray., by reason of its occasional disconnectedness. 
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Disconnecter, -or (disk^ne'ktei). [f. Dis- 
connect v. + -er K] One who or that which dis- 
connects ; an apparatus or device for disconnecting. 

1884 Health Exhib. Catal. 59/1 Sewer Disconnectors. 

Dis connective, a. [f. Disconnect v., after 
connective.'] Having the function of disconnecting; 
disjunctive. Hence Disconnectiveness. 

1824 J. Gilchrist Etym. Interpr. 104 Either, .and Neither 
..are disconnective. 1870 C. J. Smith Syn. <y Antonyms. 
Aberration, Syn . . Desultoriness, Disconnectiveness, I n- 
consecutiveness. 

Disconnexion, -nection (disk^nc*kfan). [f. 
Dis- 9 + Connexion, after Disconnect v.j 

The action of disconnecting (rare) ; the fact or 
condition of being disconnected or unconnected; 
undoing of connexion; separation, detachment dis- 
union. (Const, from, between.") 

1735 Franklin True Happiness Wks. 1887 I. 423 We 
shall soon see the disconnexion between that and true, solid 
happiness. 1769 Burke Pres. St. Nat. Wks. II. 193 A 
spirit of disconnexion, of distrust, and of treachery among 
public men. 1846 Trench Mirac.^ xxix. (1862) 416 The 
power was most truly his own, not indeed in disconnexion 
from the Father. 1875 Ousf.ley Harmony iv. 61 An awk- 
ward harmonic disconnection between the 6th and 7th of 
the Scale. 1894 Times 23 July 6/6 [It] involves the com- 
plete disconnexion of one part of the machinery before the 
other can be brought into working order. 1895 Parkes 
Health 60 By disconnection (of drains] is meant that the 
waste-pipe should discbarge by an open end in tbe outer air. 

1. Want of connexion between the component 
parts ; disconnectedness. 

1815 W. Tavlor in Monthly^ Rev. 454^ The Iliad has too 
much of the disconnection which offends in the Orlando. 

t Disco'nscient, a. Obs. [f. Dis- 10 + Con- 
scient.] Devoid of conscience, unconscientious. 

1640 Lo. J. Digby Sp. in Ho. Com, 9 Nov. (164 1) 8 Seek- 
ing to remove from our Soveraigne such unjust Judges, such 
pernitious Counsellours, and such disconscient Divines. 

Disccrnsecrate, v. rare-*, [f. Dis- 6 + Con- 
secrate v. : cf. Deconsecrate.] trans. To de- 
prive of consecration, to desecrate. 

1864 in Webster. 

t Disconse'nt, v. Obs. [ad. OF. desconsenl- 
ir to be at variance with (Godef.), f. des~, Dis- 4 
+ consenlir to agree, accord, Consent.] intr. To 
refuse consent; not to consent; to disagree, dis- 
sent. Const, with, from. 

1530 Tin dale Answ. More Wks. 307 A man must im- 
mediately loue God and his commaundementes, and there- 
fore disagree and disconsent vnto the fleshe, and be at bate 
therewith. 1549 Cover oale Erasm. Par. Rom. Prol. ttiv, 
For the law declareth that our hertes are bounde and that 
we cannot disconsent from him. 1641 Milton Prel. Episc. 

18 If. .the tradition of the Church were now grown so ridi- 
culous, and disconsenting from the Doctrine of the Apostles. 

f Dis C011S e*nt, sb. Obs. [f. prec. vb., after 
Consent sb.] Negation of consent. By his dis- 
consent : without his consent. 

1651 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. n. viii. (1739) 52 All which 
was done in the presence of the King, and by his disconsent, 
as may appear by his discontent thereat. 

Disconsider (disk^nsi'daj), v. rare. [f. Dis- 
6 + Consider v.] trans. To lower in considera- 
tion, bring into disrepute : cf. Consider 9. 

1887 Stevenson Misadv. J. Nicholson i. 3 It was the sort 
of exploit that disconsidered a young man for good with 
the more serious classes. 1889 — Master of B. iii. 53 The 
man was now disconsidered and as good as deposed. 

So Disconsidera'tion, the action of disconsider- 
ing, or fact of being disconsidered ; disrepute. 

1880 T. W. Allies Life's Decision 238 Its poverty and 
worldly disconsideration. 1885 Stevenson Dynamiter 190, 
I have now arrived at such a pitch of disconsideration that 
. . I do not know a soul that I can face. 

+ Disco 'lis olacy. Obs. [f. Disconsolate a. : 
see -acy.] The state or condition of heing dis- 
consolate ; disconsolateness. 

1653 Waterhouse Apol. Learning 148 (L.) My repair shall 
be to God . . in all spiritual doubts and disconsolacies. a 1677 
Barrow Exp. Creed (T.), Penury, baseness, disconsolacy. 

[Disconsolance, -ancy: see List of Spurious 
Words. 

Disconsolancy is a misreading of Disconsolacy, and dis- 
consolance a dictionary figment deduced therefrom.] 

Disconsolate (diskp«ns^l^),a. (sb.). [a.med.L. 
disconsolat-us comfortless (Du Cange), f. dis- t Dis- 
4 + L. consoldlus : see Consolate a. Cf. 16th 
• c. F. desconsoU, It. sconsolalo, Sp. desconsolado.] 

1. Destitute of consolation or comfort ; unhappy, 
comfortless ; inconsolable, forlorn. 

1429 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 145 Rewe on the poore and 
folk desconsolate. 1404 Fabyan Chron. v. cxl. 127 Thou 
mother to wretchis and other disconsolate. 1594 Spenser 
A moretti lxxxviii, So I alone, now left disconsolate, Mourne 
to my selfe tbe absence of my love. ^663 Pepys Diary 

19 Oct., The King . . is most fondly disconsolate for her, 
and weeps by her. a 1704 T. Brown Two Oxf Scholars 
Wks. 1730 1. 7 A poor disconsolate widow. 1709 Steele 
Tatter No. 23 r 2 The Disconsolate soon pitched upon a 
very agreeable Successor, 1863 Loncf. Wayside Inn 1. 
Fate. SerFed. xix, She. .passed out at the gate With foot- 
step slow and soul disconsolate. 1864 Tennyson En. A rd. 
678 On the nigh-naked tree the robin piped Disconsolate. 

2. Of places or things : Causing or manifesting 
discomfort; dismal, cheerless, gloomy. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylns v. 542 O paleys desolat 1 . . O 
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paleys empti and disconsolat ! 1655-62 Gurnall Chr. in 
A rm. (1669) 256/2 When the Christians affairs are most dis- 
consolate, he may soon meet with a happy change. 1691 
Ray Creation (1714) 66 The disconsolate Darkness of our 
Wioter Nights. 1720 De Foe Capt. Singleton ix. (1840) 
156 It was., a desolate, disconsolate wilderness. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. 111. 665 The island., to French 
courtiers was a disconsolate place of banishment. 
B. as sb. A disconsolate person. 
1781 S. J. Pratt EmmaCorbett III. 14 Raymond, our 
poor disconsolate, the mutual joy of our hearts. 

t Disconsolate, v. Obs. [f. prec. adj.: cf. 
Consolate v.] trans. To make disconsolate or 
comfortless; to deprive of consolation. Also refl. 

1530 Palsgr* 518/1, I disconsolate, I bring out of comfort, 
je desconsolate. This terme is nat yet comenly used. Who 
hath thus disconsolated hym : qui la ainsi desconsolate" t 
1601 Yarincton Two Lament. Traj. 11. iii. in Bullen O. PI. 
IV, Ah, do not so disconsolate your selfe. 164a Sir T. 
Stafford in Lismore Papers Ser. u. (1888) V. 84 We are. . 
disconsolated when report brings vs the contrarie. 

Hence Disco'nsolated ppl. a., rendered or be- 
come disconsolate ; Disco'nsolating ppl. a. 

a 1665 T. Gooowin Filled W. Spirit (1867) 68 Everything 
that is of a discouraging and disconsolating nature in or 
from the world. 1695 Trvon Dreams $ Vis. vi. 64 What 
a disconsolated. .Condition would this be to the soul, a 1768 
Sterne Serm. I II. xxv. (R.), A poor disconsolated drooping 
creature. 

Disconsolately (diskp'n&n^li), adv. [f. Dis- 
consolate a. + -Lif *.] In a disconsolate manner ; 
without comfort or consolation. 

1648 Jos. Beaumont Psyche xix. lx xix. (R.), Psyche here 
observ'd a serious maid.. Upon the ground disconsolately 
laid, a 1717 Parnell Elysium (R.), There at a solemn tide, 
the beauties slain . . Through gloomy light . . In orgies, all 
disconsolately rove. 1830 J. G. Strutt Sylva Brit. 98 
Formal rows of Pollard Willows standing disconsolately by 
the sides of ditches. 1875 Farrah Seekers 1. vi. 75 Peer 
about disconsolately amid insulting smiles. 

Disco nsolateness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality or state of being disconsolate or desti- 
tute of consolation. 

c 1620 Donne Serm. cxli. (1848) V. 532 In the night of 
disconsolateness, no comfort. 1633 T. Aoams Exp. 2 Peter 
iii. 10 Some shadows of dimness and clouds of disconsolate- 
ness have shed themselves upon our souls. 1754 Richaro- 
son Grandison (1781) I. iv. 15 He bowed to the very ground, 
with such an air of disconsolateness ) 1862 Goulburn 
Pers. Relig. 185 The disconsolateness of the dreary twilight, 
as the breeze springs with the daybreak. 

Disconsolation (disk^nstfl^'-Jan). [f. Dis- 9 
+ Consolation, after disconsolate. Cf. It. sconso- 
latiofte (Florio).] The condition of being discon- 
solate ; want of consolation, disconsolateness. 

1 S93 Nashe Christ's jT.(i6i3) S* Tuning his owne priuate 
disconsolations to the darke gloomy aire. 1612-15 Bp. Hall 
Contempt. O. T. xiv.^ v, The earth yeelded him nothing but 
matter of disconsolation and heavinesse. 1755 Carte Hist. 
Eng. IV. 210 Their doors being shut close . . in a time of 
mourning and disconsolation. 1840 Dickens O Id C. Shop 
(C. D. ed.) 85 They have had their disconsolation pasted up. 

t Dis cons o/latory, a. Obs. [f. Dis- 10 + 
Consolatory ; after disconsolate^ The reverse of 
consolatory ; tending to make or leave disconsolate. 

1654 Warren Unbelievers 67 Our doctrine is no way dis- 
consolatory to the soules of any. 1659 Pell Impr. Sea 
To Rdr. D iv b, A restless, unquiet, and disconsolately Sea. 

t Disco'nsonancy. Obs. [f. next : cf. con- 
sonancy.] The quality of being disconsonant ; 
want of consonancy or harmony ; incongruity. 

1664 Falkxano Marriage Night 11. i. \v\ Hazl. Dodsley 
XV. 125 Madam, there's disconsonancy in the name, me* 
thinks. 1680 R. L'Estrange Tully y s Offices (1681) 72 In 
Musical Instruments, let them be never so little out of Tune, 
a skilful Ear presently takes Cheque at it : and that's the 
Case in the least disconsonancy of Life. 

t Dis consonant, a. Obs. [f. Dis- 20 + 
Consonant a.] The reverse of consonant ; out 
of agreement or harmony ; discordant. 

1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Elegy Bp. Andrewcs Wks. II. 
332/1 He shew'd tbem. .How far from truth tbey were dis- 
consonant. 1634 — Gt. Eater Kent 7 Men, being com- 
pounded and composed all of one mould and mettle, are 
different and disconsonant in estates, conditions, and 
qualities. 1674 Hickman Quinqnart. Hist.izd. 2) 72 Either 
disconsonant to Scripture, or injurious to God. 1767 Mrs. 
S. Pennington Lett. III. 163 A certain arrangement of 
really disconsonant sounds. 1806 Med. Jml. XV. 407 A 
train of operations, disconsonant to general experience. 

t Disconso'rt, v. Obs. [f. Dis- 6 + Consort 
v. i .] trans. To be ont of harmony or at variance 
with. Hence DisconsoTted pa. pplc., ont of har- 
mony, at variance. 

1604 T. WaiCHT Passions i. ix. 36 Passions disconsorting 
nature [are] punished with payne. Ibid. iv. ii. 125 If mens 
words or actions be disconsorted, doubtlesse tbe soule can* 
not be well disposed. 

Discontent (distyfote-nt), j<M [f. Dis- 9 + 
Content sb. t after the vb. and adj. : cf. It. sconte?tto 
for disconlento discontentment (Florio 1598).] 

1, The state or condition of being discontented ; 
want of content ; dissatisfaction of mind : the 
opposite of content or contentment. 

1591 Spenser M. Hubberd 898 To wast long nights in 
pensive discontent. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 1. 1. 1 Now is 
the Winter of our Discontent Made glorious Summer by 
this Son of Yorke. 1647 Clahenoon Hist. Reb. 1. (1843) 
31/2 The country full of pride, mutiny, and discontent. 
1720 Gav Poems (1745I I. 54 Lose not in sullen discontent 
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your peace. 1839 Carlyle Chartism \. (1858) 4 What means 
the bitter discontent of tbe Working Classes ? i860 TvnoXll 
Glac. 1. i. 2 That feeling of intellectual discontent which . . 
is very useful as a stimulant. 

fb. Formerly sometimes in stronger sense: 
Displeasure, vexation. Obs. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. vii. § 4 (1873) 54 Some inward 
discontent at the ingratitude of the times. 1678 Wanley 
Wond. Lit. World v. i. § 8t. 466/2 The Romans abused his 
servants, whereupon he departed Rome in great dis- 
content. 

c. (with pi.) A feeling of discontent or dissatis- 
faction. 

1588 Shaks. Tit. A. 1. i. 443 Dissemble all your griefes 
and discontents. 1659 Rushw. Hist. Coll.^ I, 662 The dis. 
contents of the common people . . were heightened against 
the powerful men at Court, a 1745 Swift Wks. (1841) 1 1. 37 
It would .. either prevent or silence all discontents. 1845 
M«Culloch Taxation in. i. (1852) 430/1 The means of tra- 
ducing the new government, 01 inflaming popular dis- 
contents. 

+ 2. trans/. A cause or occasion of discontent or 
dissatisfaction ; a grievance. (Usually in pi.) Obs. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, 1. vii. § 9 (1873) 58 The good ad- 
ministration of justice . . and the moderation of discontents. 
1620 Rowlands Night Raven 25 An ill Liuer is my dis- 
content. 

Discontent, a. and sb. 2 [f. Dis- 10 + Con- 
tent a. : cf. obs. F. descontenl (Godef.), It. discon- 
lento (Florio).] A. adj. 

1. Not content; unquiet in mind through having 
one's desires unsatisfied or thwarted ; dissatisfied, 
discontented. Const, with, to with inf. 

1500-20 Dunbar* s Poems (1893) 312 He that wantis ane of 
thir thre, Ane luvar glaid may neuir be, Bot ay in sum thing 
discontent, a 1555 Latimer Serm. * Ran. (1845) 237 Ever 
giving thanks to their Lord God . . discontent with nothing 
that he doth. 1651 J er. Taylor Holy Living (1727) 119 He 
. . is discontent and troubled when be fails. 1724 Ramsay 
Tea t. Misc. (1733) I. 68 Tho' ilka ane be discontent, Awa* 
wi' her I'll gae. 1845 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 25 He . . 
withdrew disconcerted and discontent. 1863 Kinglake 
Crimea II. 418 Moving slowly, and as though discontent 
with its fate, the column began to fall back. 

1 2. In stronger sense : Displeased, vexed. Obs. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. 1. v. 12 Lotrinus enamowryd hym 
selfe vpon a fayre wenche named Estrilde . . wherwith his 
wyfe. . beynge sore discontent, excyted her fader and frendes 
to make warre vpon . . ber husbande. a 1533 Frith Another 
Bk. agst. Rastell (1829) 219 Be not discontent with me if 
I ask you one question. 1655 Stanley Hist. Phitos. 1. (1701) 
£3/1 Discontent That such grave Men should on the stage 
be brought. 

B. sb. 2 A discontented person or member of a 
body, a malcontent. Now rare. 

1596 Shaks. 1 Hen. IV % v. i. 76 Fickle Changelings, and 
poore Discontents. 1653 Dorothy Osborne Lett, to Temple 
(1888} 169 Vou would not have been taken for a discontent. 
1695 Temple Introd. Hist. Eng. (Seager) Haying over- 
thrown his brother and his army of strangers or discontents. 
1872 Freeman Gen. Sketch xiii. § 2 (1874) 238 There had all 
along been religious discontents among particular men. 1887 
Sir W. Harcouht in Scott. Leader 23 Nov. 5 What would 
he say to them? . . They are only Celts and Irish Papists, 
vulgar discontents, people who would like to have some 
voice in the management of their own affairs. 

Discontent, v. [f. Dis- 6 + Content v.: 
cf. obs. F. descontent-er, -tant-er (16th c. in 
Godef.).] 

1. trans. To deprive of contentment; to make 
unquiet in mind by failing or refusing to satisfy 
desire ; to dissatisfy. (Now chiefly in pa. pple. : 
see Discontented.) 

1549 Coveroale, etc Erasm. Par. i Cor. xll. 13 Thou., 
that, .discontenteste thy selfe, because of the counterfaycte 
glorye of hym, of whom thou baste receyued baptisme. 
1591 Unton Corr. (Roxb.) 100 The French manner of in- 
camping dothe discontente me moste. 1623 Hexham Tongue- 
Combat 22 All these pressures were vpon purpose cast vpon 
the people to discontent them. 1666 Pepys Diary (1879) 
VI. 21 So fearful 1 am of discontenting my wife. 1794 G. 
Washington Lett. Writ. 1891 XII. 451 Attempts to dis- 
content the public mind. 1887 Pall Mall G. 23 Mar. 4/1 
The Ameer.. is discontenting bis troops by paying them in 
provisions instead of in cash. 

t 2. In stronger sense : To displease, vex, Obs. 
or arch. (See also Discontented 2.) 

1494 [see Discontented 2]. 1530 Palscb. 51 8/1, I dis- 
content, I displease, je mescontetttc. I have served you well 
all my lyfe, and never discontented you by my good wyll. 
1632 J. Hayward tr. BiondCs Eromena \iZ Which as much 
contented the people, as it madded and discontented my hus- 
band. 1878 Simpson Sch. Shaks. I. 75 The Queen used to 
beat Secretary Cecil about the ears when he discontented her. 

t Discontenta tion. Obs. [f. Discontent 
v., after Contentation.] 

1. Dissatisfaction ; displeasure; = Discontent 
sb.i, Discontentment. 

1528-9 Henry VI II in Fiddes Wolsey 11. (1726) 145 Being 
informed, to our no little marvell and discontentation [etc]. 
1580 Sidney Arcadia 11. (1622) 215 Rather then my ease 
discontentation Should breed to her, let me for aye deiected 
be From any ioy, which might her griefe occasion. 1611 
Speed Hist. Gt.Brit. ix. xii. (1632) 687 To the high discon- 
tentation . .of the English Subiects. 1759 Robertson H ist. 
Scot. II. App. x. 15s For the discontentatioD they have of 
the queen's majesty. 

2. transf. Something that causes discontent; a 
grievance; = Discontent sb. 1 2. 

1585 Parsons Chr. Exerc. il iii. 291 Who can number the 
hurtfcs and discontentations, that dailie insue vppon vs, 
from our neighbours? 
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Discontented, ///. a. [f. prec. v. + -ed i.] 
1. Deprived or devoid of contentment ; dissatis- 
fied, unquiet in mind ; marked by or showing dis- 
content; « Discontent a. i. 

1548 U all Chron,, Hen. V , (an. 5)55 b, Surely there was no 
creature whiche with that war was either discontented or 
displeased. 1595 Shaks. John v. i. 8 Our discontented 
Counties doc reuolt. 167a Essex Papers (Camden) 10 Ther 
are Thousands of Discontented People in Ireland who may 
be apt to Rise. 17*$ Pope Odyss. xi. 329 Sullen nnd sowr 
with discontented mien. 1783 Watson Philip III, 11. (1839) 
89 The tfoops, discontented with his treatment of them . . 
refused to obey. 1855 Macaulav Hist, Eng. IV. 519 The 
discontented gentry of Cheshire and Lancashire. 

t2. Displeased, vexed. Obs. 

1494 Faqvan Chron. v. Ixxvi. 55 With which answere the 
Romaynes beynge sore discontented, made newe warre 
vpon y> sayd Sicambris.^ 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 14a 
For the which presumption the king was grievously dis- 
contented against the Citie. 1656 Stanley Hist. Philos. 
v. (1701) 1 69/1 Plato discontented hereat .. [saidl he could 
not stay, Dion being used so ignominionsly. 

Discontentedly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] 

In a discontented manner ; with discontent. 

1588 Thomas Lat. Diet. (i6o6\ Molest?, grievously, dis- 
contentedly, painefully. 1599 Bronghton's Lett, 47 Vnlesse 
they bee . . discontentedly malicious, or schismatically fac- 
tious. 1647 Trapp Comm. Rom. vii. 24 We must discon- 
tentedly be contented to be exercised with sin while we 
are here. 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick, xvi, 'They may begin, 
my dear', replied the collector discontentedly. 

Discontentedness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality or condition of being discontented ; 
discontent, dissatisfaction. 

'597 Daniel Civ. Wars vur. Hi, For those high purposes 
He had conceived in discontentedness. 1653 Manton Exp. 
James iii. 14 Envy . . is Discontentedness at another man's 
good and prosperous estate. 1764 Mem. G. Psalmanazar 
100 What added still more to my discontentedness was, 
that [etcl. 1881 Masson Carlyle in Macm. Mag. XLV. 150 
A soul.. whose cardinal peculiarity should he despondency, 
discontentedness, and sense of pain. 

t Discontentee\ Obs. rare - K [(. Discon- 
tent v. or a. + -ee.] A discontented person ; a 
malcontent 

. « '734 North Exam. (1740)55 The Priests.. traded much 
in Conventicles, and among the Discontentees, 

Disconte*ntful, a. arch. [f. Discontent sb. 
+ -FDL.] Full of discontent ; fraught with or ex- 
pressing discontent. 

1615 Trade's I tier, in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) III. 314 All 
the more discontenlful. i6aa W. Whatelev God's Ihtsb. 
it. 118 At last ..the smallest imperfections are more dis- 
contentful), and breed more anguish, then at first the 

greatest did. a 1677 Barrow Serm. (1686) III. xxiv. 277 
iscontentfull murmu rings. 

Disconte nting, vbl. sb. [f. Discontent v. 
+ -ING J.] The action of the verb Discontent. 
(In qnot. 1633, the cherishing or exhibition of dis- 
content : cf. next, sense 2.) 

1494 Fabvan Chron. vi. clix. 149 Withoute consent or 
knowlege of.. Lewes, and some deale to the discontentyng 
of his mynde. 1593 T. Watson Tears of Fancie v. Poems 
(Arb.) 181 Then Cupid Vnto his mother vowd my dis- 
contenting. 1633 P. Fletcher Elisa ti. xi. Poet. Misc. 120 
Religion blames impatient discontenting. 

Discontenting, a. [f. as prec. + 

-ING -.] 

1. That discontents; causing discontent; f dis- 
pleasing, unpleasant {obs.) ; dissatisfying. 
. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 11. (1625) *5 That . . which 
in the end . . will be to you most discontenting. 1645 Mil- 
ton folast. Wks. (1851) 368 How unpleasing and discon- 
tenting the society of body must needs be between those 
whose mindes cannot bee sociable. 18*5 Carlylk Schiller 
!L (1845) 55 Literature is apt to form a dangerous and dis- 
contenting occupation. 

1 2. Feeling or showing discontent. Obs. 

1605 Play Stucley 2050 in Simpson Seh. Shnhs, (1878) I. 
240 Leave such discontenting speech. 161 1 Shaks Whit. 
T. iv. iv. 543 And with my best endeauours .. Your dis- 
contenting Father striue to qualifie. 1613 F. Robarts Revtn. 
Gospel 115 That .. not one sower looke, not one discontent- 
ing gesture be observed. 

t Discontentive, a. Obs. [f. Discontent 
v. + -ive ; after Contentive.] a. Feeling or 
showing discontent ; inclined to discontent, b. 
Causing or tending to discontent ; unsatisfactory. 

1607 Breton Mnrmerer, To conceive one discontentive 
thought of his Majestic 1618 Uoltoh Florus iv. it 286 
Tho fight was .. doubtfull for a long time, and disconten- 
tive. 1637-47 Feltham Resolves 11. xcviii. 444 Pride is 
everdiscontenttve. 

Discontentment, [f. Discontent v. (or a.) 
+ -me nt, after Contentment. Cf. obs. F. descon- 
tentement (1553 in Godef.).] 

1. The action or fact of discontenting {rare) ; the 
fact or condition of being discontented ; dissatis- 
faction; ^Discontents. 1 i. 

1579 Fenton Guicciard. (1618) 325 It seemed his discon- 
tentment proceeded chiefly of feare. 1580 Proscr. agst. 
Pr. Orange in Pfietttx (1721) I. 433 There did .. appear 
some Discontentment of our said Subjects. 1601 Holland 
Phny II. 457 Seeing what trouble and discontentment was 
nsen hereupon throughout the city. 1645 Bp. Hall Rented. 
Discontents 71 Discontentment is a mixture of anger, and 
of grief. 1720 Strvpe Stmds Snr7>. (1754) 11. y. xi. 304/2 
Finding a general Exclamation and Discontentment against 
patents of privilege. i8a5 Carlvlk Schiller t. (1845) ta His 
discontentment devoured him internally. 

Vol. Ill, 
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fb. Displeasure, vexation ; « Discontent sb. 1 
1 b. Obs. 

1588 R. Parke tr. Mendoea's Hist. China 24a The newe 
baptised . . wept bitterly, with discontentment to see how 
(etc.]. 1600 Holland Livy xxxvm. liii. 1017 With words of 
indignation, testifying htsdiscontentment for this course and 
manner of proceeding, a 1639 W. Whateley Prototypes 
1. xvl (1640) 159 So transported with discontentment against 
a parent for some sharpenesse, as even to hate him. 1659 
E. Harbis Parivars Iron Age 221 This War . . expired . . 
1648 to the . , great discontentment of the French, who had 
much reason to be angry at [the peace]. 

c. with //. A feeling or instance of discontent- 
ment or dissatisfaction; = Discontent sb. 1 1 c. 

t594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 1. iv, No shadow of matter for 
teares, discontentments, griefes, and vocomfortable pas- 
sions, a 1649 Drumm. opHawth. Hist. Scot. (1655) 46 He 
nourished discontentments in all parts. 1724 T. Kichers 
H ist. R. Geneal. Spain 156 The Discontentments which 
. .subsisted between Berengaria nnd the House of Lara. 

1 2. trans/. A cause or occasion of discontent- 
ment; a grievance; = Discontent sb. I 2. Obs. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 11. (1625) 37 Thinke you not 
that I have already received discontentment enough? 
16*7-36 Feltham Resolves 1. ii. 5 The best way to perish 
discontentments, is either not to see them, or convert them 
to a dimpling mirth. 

t Discontinue, a. Sc. Obs. [f. Dis- 10 + 
Contigue.] « Discontiguous. 

1538 in Balfour Practicks (1754) 175 (Jam.) Landis lyand 
discontigue fra uther landis. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. Forme 
of Proces 125 Gif the lands lyes within sundrie Schiref- 
domes, .or gif they ly in any ane of them, discontigue. 

Discontiguity. [f. Dis- 9 + Contiguity.] 
The qnality of being discontiguous ; discontinuity 
or isolation of parts. 

1676 H. More Remarks 60 A Discontinuity or Discon- 
tinuity of matter. Hid, 140 Not because there is any more 
fear then of discontiguity or a vacuum. 

Discontiguous, a. Sc. [f. Dis- 10 + Con- 
tiguous.] hot contiguous, not in contact; con- 
sisting of parts not in contact. 

1792 Statist. Acc. Scot. VI. 222 Tarland is one of the 
most disjoined and discontiguous parishes in Scotland. 
"793 J- Diary (1889) 163 Parcelled out in discontigu- 

ous plots. 1861 W. Bell Diet. Law Scot. s. v. Dispensa- 
tion, Where heritable subjects lay locally discontiguous . . 
a clause of dispensation was sometimes inserted. Mod. 
Cromarty is the typical example of a discontiguous shire. 

Discontrnnable, a. rare-*, [f. Discon- 
tinue v. + -able.] Capable of being discontinued. 
1846 in Worcester. 

t Discontrnnal, a. Obs. Also 5 dys-, -tyn- ? 
-elle. [f. Dis- 10 + Continual.] 
1. = Discontinuous. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vii. xxxvi. (1495) 251 The 
cause and the solncion of all rootyd feuers is knowe in 
gcnerall whether thei ben contynuall or dyscontynuall. 
c 1430 Art Nombrynge (E. E. T. S.) 13 Of progressioun one 
is naturelle or contynuelle, pat oper broken and discon- 
tynuelle. 161 1 Florio, Di'sconlinno, discontinuall. 

b. Math. Said of proportion : = Discontinued. 
1557 Recorde Whetst. Cijh, When 1 saie thus: as 5. is 
to 15. so 6. is to 18. Here is a triple proportion, but not 
continualle .. And therefore it is called a proportion dis- 
continualle. # 1570 Killingslev Euclid Y. def. vii. 131 
Proportionalitie, is of two sortes; the one is continuall, the 
other is discontinuall. 1706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey). 

Discontinuance vdisk^ti-niw ,ans). Also 4-5 
dys-, -tyn-, 4-6 -aunce. [a. AF. discontinuance, 
f. F. discontinuer to Discontinue : see -ance.] 

1. The action of discontinuing or breaking off ; 
interruption (temporary or permanent) of continu- 
ance ; cessation ; intermission. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vtn. xxviii. (1495) 341 
Shynynge comyth of lyght wythout mynisshynge of lyght 
and . . wythout dyscontynuaunce therof. 1489 Caxton 
Faytes of A . 1. via. 20 The romayns in lyke wyse . . lefte on 
a tyme thexcercyte of armes, whiche by theyr discontynu- 
aunce they were by hanybal desconfyted. 1598 Barret 
Theor. Warres in. i. 31 My fiue or six yeares discontinu- 
ance from action. 1603 Hollano Plutarch's Mor. 651 
And not suffer the auncient custorae . . by use and discon- 
tinuance to be utterly neglected. 17*6 Leoni Albertis 
Archit. II. 105/1 At the distance of every hundred foot the 
line is broken off by a kind of transverse step, which makes 
a discontinuance in the layer. 1809 Wellington in Gurw. 
Desp. IV. 455 The cause of the discontinuance of the works 
at Lisbon. 1875 LyelCs Princ. GeoL II. 111. xl. 402 A large 
proportion of them would perish with the discontinuance 
of agriculture. 1886 Willis & Clark Cambridge II. 307 
The discontinuance of an external stringcourse. 

t b. Solution of continuity, want of cohesion of 
parts; disruption. Obs. 

i6a6 Bacon Sylva 9 24 If there bee no Remedy, then they 
[stillicides of waterl cast themselues into round Drops; 
Which is the Figure that saueth the Body most from Dis- 
continuance. 

f c. Math. Of proportion : The condition of 
being discontinued or not continued. Obs. 

1570 Billings lev Evclid v. def. vii. 131 By reason of the 
discontinuance of the proportions in this proportion- 
alitie. 

1 2. A (temporary) ceasing to dwell or be present 
in a place ; absence. Obs. 

1604 R. Caworev Table Alph.. Discontinuance, absence. 
1633 HEYWooo.fiVtf'. Trav. 111. Wks. 1874 IV. 59 llee writes 
raee heere, That at my discontinuance hee's much grieu'd. 
a 1635 Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 4a They quote him 
for a person., of too often recesses, and discontinuance 
from the Queens presence. 1677 S. Hesne Domus Car- 
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thusiana 188 Their time of discontinuance is usually 
excepted in the Certificate. 

I 3. Law. In the old law of real property : An 
interruption or breaking off of a right of posses- 
sion, or right of entry, consequent upon a wrongful 
alienation by the tenant in possession for a larger 
estate than he was entitled to. Obs. 

This could regularly happen ooly in the case of a feoff, 
ment to a stranger by a tenant in tail in possession. The 
heir in tail had then no rieht to enter upon the land and 
turn out the intruder, but bad to resort to the expensive 
course of asserting his title by process of law (Sir F. Pol- 
lock Land Laws (ed. a) 80). 

[1304 Year-bk 32-3 Edw. I. 255 (Godef.) L/estatut ne fet 
mye mencioun de continuaunce ne de discontinuaunce.j 
1494 Act 11 Hen. VII, c. 20 All such Recoveries, Discon- 
tinuances, Alienations, .be utterly void. 1574 tr. Littleton's 
Tenures ii<a. 1^98 Kitchin Courts Leet (1675) 308 
A Grant without Livery doth not make a discontinuance. 
1768 Blackstone Comm. 111. 171 The injury of discontinu- 
ance; 189a H. W. Challis Law Real Prop. (ed. 2) 79 
A discontinuance .. was the result of certain assurances 
which, by the common law, had a tortious operation, 
whereby, under certain circumstances, one person might 
wrongfully destroy the estate of another; or rather, inter, 
rupt and break off the right of possession, or right of entry, 
subsisting under that estate, without any assent or laches 
on the other's part . . The word discontinuance properly 
denotes this turning o/an estate to a right 0/ action. 

4. Law. The interruption of a suit, or its dis- 
missal, by reason of the plaintiff's omission of 
formalities necessary to keep it pending. 

1549 Act 3a Hen. VIII, c 30. g 1 Any miscontinuance 
or discontinuance or misconueiyng of process. 1607-71 
Cowrll s. v., The effect of Discontinuance of Plea or 
Process, when the instant is lost, and may not be regained, 
but by a new Writ to begin the Suit a fresh. 161 3 Sir 

H. Finch Law (1636) 431 If the Plaintife do nothing, it is 
called a discontinuance : if any errour bee in the continu- 
ing, as by awarding a Capias where a distresse should bee, 
it is called a miscontinuance. 1658 Sanderson Serm. II. 
10a The devil . . is an unwearied sollicitor, and will not lose 
his claim by discontinuance. 1884 Law Times Rep. 10 May 
322 '1 What the plaintiff has done amounts to a discon- 
tinuance of his original action. 

t Discontrnnate, ///. a Obs. [ad. med.L. 
discontinudt-usy pa. pplc. of discontinudre to Pis- 
continue: see -ate.] Discontinued, discontinuous. 
So Disconti/nnated ///. a. 

1625 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. 1. ii. (1635) 24 Continuate 
and diuisihle things cannot bee made out of such things as 
are meerely discontinunte and indiuisible. 1641 Wilkins 
Mercury vi. (1707) 26 Placing [the words] .. in four Lines, 
and after any discontinuate Order. 1666 G. Harvkv Morb. 
Angl. viii. 70 A Diser.se of discontinuated Unity. 

Discontinuation distyntnih/^i-Jan). [a. F. 
discontinuation (14th c. in Littre), ad. med.L. dis- 
continudtion-tm, n. of action f. discontinudre to 
Discontinue : cf. Continuation.] 1, The action 
of discontinuing, a. = Discontinuance r. 

1611 Cotcr., Discontinuation, a discontinuation or dis- 
continuing. 1649 Alcoran 185 The righteous shall enjoy 
eternally the delight of Paradise without discontinuation. 
1736 Entick Proposals Chaucer's Wks. 1 Gentlemen need 
not fear to be imposed upon by a Discontinuation of this 
Work. 186a T. A. Trollope Marietta I. ii. 25 The dis- 
continuation of the houses. 1880 Contemp. Rev. July 164 
No one ever dreams of the discontinuation of the race, 
b. Solution of continuity ; = Discontinuance i b. 

a ijrj Newton (J.), Upon any discontinuation of parts, 
made either by bubbles or by shaking the glass, the whole 
mercury falls. 

2. concr. A breach or interruption of continuity. 

1728 Morgan Algiers I. vi. 188 Pumps [shoes] in very bad 
order at the Sides, with some discontinuations in the Upper 
Leathers. 

f3. = Discontinuance 3. Obs. (? error). 

1 72 1 Bailey, Discontinuation [of Possessioo], 

Discontinue (disk^nti ni;/),^. Also 5-6 -tyn-, 
•ew. [a. F. discontinue-r (14th c. in Littr£), ad. 
med.L. discontinud-rt, f. Dis- 4 + conlittudre to 
Continue.] I. Irans. 

I. To cause to cease ; to cease from (an action 
or habit) ; to break off, put a stop to, give up. 

1479 in Eng.G/lds(ifyo)in King Edwarde the thirdde.. 
exemptid the saide maires, and discontyncwed theym, to 
feche their saide charges at the ca^tell yate of the foresaide 
Constable. 1553 Act 1 Mary 3rd Sess. c 7. 5 1 Many good 
Clothiers . . have been enforced to leave off and clearly 
discontinue their Cloth-making. 1633 Earl Manch. A I 
Moudo (1636) 95 It doth not disanull, hut discontinue life. 
169a Luttrell Brie/ R el. (1857) II. 589 The queen hath 
been pleased to order that the monthly fast should for the 
present be discontinued. 17*6 Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 140 
[He] begg*d that he would discontinue his Visits, 1796 
Morse Amer. Geog. II. 33 They never discontinue their 
work on account of the darkness. 1893 Law Timet XCV. 
5/a Persons who had been customers discontinued their 
custom. 

b. ellipt. To cease to take or receive, give or 
pay ; to give up, leave off. 

Mod. 1 shall discontinue the newspaper at the end of the 
year. He has discontinued his subscription to the Society. 

1 2. To cease to frequent, occupy, or inhabit. 

14. . Mann. $ Hoiiseh. Exp. 555 Mowe I be ryte well .. 
loged here, $ete I wo! nat desskontenew that kontery. bote 
some tyme ther and some tyme here as schnl plese me Deste. 
1596 Shaks. Merck. V. hl iv. 75 Meo shall sweare I haue 
discontinued schoole Aboue a twelue moneth. 1599 j— 
Much Ado v. i. 192, I must discontinue your companie. 
1645 Evelyn Mem. (1857) 1. 166 A great city.. now discon- 
tinued and demolished t>y the frequent earthquakes. 
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3. Law. a. To dismiss or abandon (a suit, etc.). 

1487 Acts Hen. VII, c. 10 Yf. .the seid writtc of errour 
be discontynued in defaute of the partie, 1589 Act $iEliz. 
c. 1. 1607-7* Cowell s. v. Discontinuance, To be discon- 
tinued, and to be put sine die, is all one, and nothing else 
but to be dismissed finally the Court. 1704. Luttbell Bru/ 
Ret. (1857) V. 501 Yesterday the lords adjourned . . having 
first discontinued the writt of error brought by Dr. Watson 
. .he having not assign'd errors in due time. 1848 WHAaTON 
Law Lex. s. v. Discontinuance, A rule to discontinue is 
obtained by a plaintiff when he finds that he has miscon- 
ceived his action. 1891 Law Times XC 473/1 After delivery 
of defence the plaintiff discontinued his action. 

f b. To alien land in such a manner as operates 
to the ' discontinuance 1 of the heir in tail. Obs. 
# 1405 Act 11 Hen. VII, c. 6oPreamb., The seid John Mayne 
in his lyf discontinued dyvers londes and tenementis whiche 
were intailed to him and to his Auncestres. 1574 tr. Little- 
ton's Tenures 32 b, The continuance of the tenancye In the 
tenaunte and in his bloode by the alyenacion is discontinued. 
a 1626 Bacon Max. <$■ Uses Com. Lawix. (1636) 37 Tf tenant 
in tail e discontinue, and the discontinuee make a lease for 
life. 1818 CauiSE Digest (ed. 2) V. 255 A fine is one of those 
assurances by which an estate tail may be discontinued. 

1 4. To break the continuity of ; to interrupt, 
disrupt, sunder. Obs. 

1529 MoaE Com/, agst. Trib. 1. Wks. 11 54/1 A man ha the 
greate cause of feare and heauines that continueth alway 
stil in welth, discontinued wyth no tribulacion. x66o Boyle 
New Exp. Phys.Mech. xxxvu.310 By heating a lump of Crys- 
tal, .ana quenching it in.. Water, it would be discontinu'd by 
. .a multitude of Cracks. 1673 Ray Joum. Low C. 149 This 
bank of Earth . . is discontinued by seven . . breaks or aper- 
tures..by which the Lagune communicate with the gulf. 
1678 Cuoworth Intell. Syst. 814 Solid bodies . . being once 
discontinued, are not easily consolidated together again. 
X727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Disease, Tbe bones, and flesh 
. . may be . . discontinued by fractures, and contusions. 
II. intrans. 

5. To cease to continue ; to cease, stop. 

1555 Eden Decades 33 Leaste theyre handes shulde dis- 
continewe from sheadinge of bludde. 1568-9 Act 11 Eliz. 
(in Bolton Stat. Irel. (1621) 318) The 0 Neyles and other 
of the Irishric.tooke opportunitie to withdraw from iheir 
duetie of allegeance . .and so discontinued uncontrolled untill 
the foure and thirtieth yeareof King Henry the eight. 
1580 Baset^^. D792 To discontinue a while from labour. 

t b. To be cut off or severed from ; to cease to 
reside ; to be absent. Obs. 

1611 Bible Jer. xvii. 4 And thou, euen thyselfe, shah dis- 
continue from thine heritage that I gaue thee. 1677 S. 
Herne Domus Carthnsiana 188 They have liberty . . to 
discontinue two months in a year. 

t 6. To cease to be continuous ; to become dis- 
rupted. Obs. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 24 Stillicides of Water . . will Draw 
themselues into a small thread, because they will not discon- 
tinue. 

Discontinued (disk£nlrni#d),///. a. [f. prec. 
vb. + -ed Broken off, interrupted, stopped ; 
made not continuous in time or space. 

Discontinued proportion : see quot. 1827, and ef. Con- 
tinued 4 a. 

1561T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1.16 He deceiued silly men, 
and hath oft tymes vsed discontinued phrases, that vnder 
such visor he might hide his deceites. 1599 Hakluyt Voy. 
II. 1. 137 (R.) By renewing of the foresayd discontinued 
trade. 1624 N. De Laune \xJDh Moulin* s Logichis Number 
may be counted by it selfe ..but continued quantitie cannot 
he measured but by the helpe of the discontinued quantity. 
1728 Pemberton Newton's Philos. 155 This is the case of 
discontinued fluids. 1748 RiCHAaosoN C7/im,ra(i8ii) VII. 
302 I'll see if the air, and a discontinued attention will help 
me. 1827 Hutton Course Math. I. 113 When the difference 
or ratio of the consequent of one couplet, and the antece- 
dent of the next couplet, is not the same as the common dif- 
ference or ratio of the couplets, the proportion is discon- 
tinued. So 4, 2, 8, 6, are in discontinued arithmetical pro- 
portion. 

Hence Disconti-nuedness, the quality of being 
discontinued ; interruptedness. 
1727 in Bailey vol. IT. 

Discontinuee (disk^ntrniw,**-). In 6 -tinue. 
[f. Discontinue v. +-ee: corresp. in form to F. 
discontinue pa. pple.] One to whom an estate is 
aliened to the 'discontinuance* of the heir in tail. 

1574 tr. Littletotfs Tenures 121 a, If the tenaunte in the 
taile discontinue the taile, and after he disseiseth his discon- 
tinue, a 1626 Bacon Max. <§■ Uses Com. Law ix. (1636) 35 
The Feme takes another husband, who takes a feoffement 
from the discontinuee to him and his wife. 1642 Perkins 
Prof. Bk. v. § 397. 171 If the issue in taile doth disseise the 
discontinuee of his Father of the land entailed. 1818 Cruise 
Digest V. 186 He afterwards disseised the discontinuee. 

Discontinuer. [f. Discontinue v. + -ir i .] 
One who discontinues, fb. esp. One who discon- 
tinues his residence or attendance; an absentee. 

a 1613 Overburv Characters, Puritane Wks. (1856)80 He 
ever prayes against non residents, but is himselfe the 
greatest discontinuer, for he never keepes near his text. 1639 
in Laud? s Rem. IT. 174 (T.) The new statutes at Oxford 
permit none but those who . . reside there to take degrees. . 
so that many discontinues cannot in so short a time proceed 
as formerly. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. 11. iii. § 16 He was no 
.. Discontinuer from his Convent^ for a long time. 1655 — 
Hist. Camb. 166 M. Bernard, a Discontinuer, and Lecturer 
of S._ Sepulchers in London. 

Disconti nuing, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + - ing 
The action of the verb Discontinue ; cessation, 
interruption. 

161 1 Cotgr., Discontinuation, a discontinuation, or discon- 
tinuing. 1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. Ivii. (1663) 224 
All these pilgrims, which.. are all the year long without dis- 
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continuing, a 1715 Burnet Own Times (RX There were 
so many discontinuings, and so many new undertakings. 

tDiscontrnuingly,^. Obs. rare, [{.dis- 
continuing yx. pple. + -LY 2 .] In a discontinuing 
manner ; without continuance. 

161 1 Cotgr., Discontinniment, discontinuingly, intermis- 
siudy, by stops, with interruptions. 

Discontinuity (disk^ntiniiHti). [f. med.L. 
type ^discontinuities, f. discontinu-us : see next and 
-ity. Cf. K. discontinuity (1 775 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

The quality or state of being discontinuous; 
want or failure of continnity or uninterrupted 
sequence ; interrupted condition. 

1570 Dee Math. Pre/. 35 They will not be extended, to 
discontinuitie. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 846 The Second is the 
Stronger or Weaker Appetite, m Bodies, to Continuitie, and 
to flie Discontinuitie. 1753 Chevne Eng. Malady 1. x. § 4 
(1734)97 Nature seems only to have provided proper Juices 
to fill up the Discontinuity [in wounds]. 1874 L. Stephen 
Hours in Library (1892) I. ix. 329 He passes from one con- 
ception to the other without the smallest consciousness of 
any discontinuity. 1893 T. PuLSFoao Loyalty to Christ TI. 
377 We are at the foot of the ladder, and they at the top ; 
but they know there is no discontinuity between lowest and 
highest. 

b. with a and pi. A break or gap in a structure. 
1794 Sullivan View Nat. II. 413 The spots may also be 

. .temporary holes, or discontinuities in the luminous meteor. 
1835 R. H. FaouoE Rem. (1838) T.408, I see such jumps and 
discontinuities as make me despair of ever being intelligible. 

c. spec, in Math, said of a function or its varia- 
tion : see Discontinuous. 

Disconti*nuo:r. Law. [f. Discontinue v. + 
-or.] The tenant in tail whose alienation of an 
estate has caused a discontinuance. 

1768 BlackstoneC<wm«. III. 178 The law will not suppose 
the discontinuor to have aliened the estate without power so 
to do, and therefore leaves the heir in tail to his action at 
law, and permits not his entry to be lawful. 

Discontinuous (diskf?ntrni//|3s), a. [f. med. 
L. discontinu-us (in F. discontinu), f. Dis- 4 + 
continnus: see Continuous.] (Not in Johnson.) 

+ 1. Producing discontinuity; breaking continnity 
between parts ; gaping. Obs. 

1667 Milton P. I*. vi. 329 So sore The griding sword with 
discontinuous wound Passd through him. 1703 J. Philips 
Splendid Shilling (T.», A horrid chasm, disclos'd with orifice 
Wide, discontinuous. 

2. Not continuous in space or time ; characterized 
by want of continuity ; having interstices or breaks ; 
interrupted, intermittent. 

1718 Rowe tr. Lucan m. 755 (Seager) Towers, engines, all 
come thundering to the ground : Wide spread the discon- 
tinuous ruins lie, 1750 tr. Leonardns' Mirr. Stones 32 In 
which case the stones would be discontinuous and appear 
like little stones. 1832 Nat. Philos., Electro-Magnet, xi. 
§ 176 (Useful Knowl. Soc.) When the conductors are imper- 
fect, the currents are discontinuous. 1880 A. R. Wallace 
I si. Life 13 This is one of the best cases . . of the discon- 
tinuous distribution of a species. 1883 Sir J. W. Chitty in 
Law Rep. 26 Ch. Div. 442 A right of way. .is adiscontinuuus 
easement, because a man is not always walking in and out 
of his front door. 

3. Math. Discontinuous /unction : one that varies 
discontinuously, and whose differential coefficient 
may therefore become infinite : opp. to continuous 
/unction (see Continuous 3). 

_ 1837 Babqage Bridgew. Treat, iii. 59 note, Every law so 
imagined might be interrupted by any discontinuous func- 
tion. 1845 Cavley Inverse Elliptic Fund., Analytically 
discontinuous. 1881 Maxwell Electr. Magn. I. 8 The 
first derivatives of a continuous function may be discontin- 
uous. 1885 Watsoh & Bubburv Math. Th. Electr. <$■ Magn. 
T. 50 If p, the density of matter, be finite in any portion of 
space, the first differential coefficients of V cannot be dis- 
continuous in that portion of space. 

Discontrnuously, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] 
In a discontinuous manner ; without continnity. 

1836 De MoacAN Diff. <$• Integr. Calculus 626 Those [series] 
which can become divergent, or as near divergency as we 
please, never are discontinuously connected with different 
functions ; that is, never represent one function for a value 
of x between one pair of limits, and another for values be- 
tween another pair. 1874 Lewes Probl. Life $ Mind I. 177 
All the phenomena constituting the external reality to us 
are presented discontinuously. j88iSpottiswoode In Nature 
No. 624. 570 The effect of this is to discharge the electricity 
discontinuously. 

Disconti-nuousness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
A discontinuous condition ; want of continuity. 

1865 GaoTE Plato I. ii. 97 The advocates of absolute 
plurality and discontinuousness. 1883 H. Daummono Nat. 
Lata in Spir. IV. (ed. 2) 43 Is not this another instance of 
the discontinuousness of Law ? 

Dis convenience, sb. Obs. exc. dial. [ad. 
L. dt 'sconvenientia (Tertull. c 200), f. disconvenient- 
em : see Disconvenient and -ence. Cf. F. dis- 
convenance, Pr. and Sp. dis-, desconveniencia.'] 

+ 1. Want of agreement or correspondence; in- 
congruity, inconsistency. (The opposite of Con- 
venience sb. 1.) Obs. 

C1430 Lvdg.J*////. Poems (1844) 82 Where mesure faileth 
is disconuenience.^ a 1619 FoTHEaav A theom. n. iii. § 2 (1622) 
211 A necessary disconuenience, where any thing is allowed 
to bee cause of it selfe. 1656 Hobbes Liberty, etc. (1841) 87 
Fear ariseth many times out of natural antipathies,' but in 
these disconveniences of nature deliberation hath no place 
at all. 1660 K. Coke Justice Vind. 39 The dictate of right 
reason, shewing to any action, from its convenience or dis- 
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convenience with Rational nature, that there is in it a Moral 
turpitude or a Moral necessity. 

f2. Unfitness, unsuitableness, impropriety. (The 
opposite of Convenience sb. 4.) Obs. 

14.. Lydg. Secrees 953 Ther is a maneer disconvenience 
In Re publica is hoofde vicious, A kyng to pleyne vpon In- 
digence, Outhir in desirs to been Avaricious. 1598 Flobio 
Sconuenenolezza, disconuenience, vnseemelines. 

3. Inconvenience, incommodity, disadvantage ; 
(with //.) something inconvenient, an inconveni- 
ence. (The opposite of Convenience sb. 5-7.) 
Obs. exc. dial. 

1553 Gbimalde Cicero's Offices Pref. to Rdr., To such sortes 
of annoyaunce and disconuenience light and moderation is 
brought by morall doctrine. 1566 Painter Pal. Pleas. 1. 
183 What tormentes be in love, what travailes in pursute . . 
what disconveniences. 1615 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. 202 
Hee. .lookes to the disconveniences, not the commodity, hee 
getts by possession. 1645 Qoarles Sot. Recant. 11. 65 What 
harm, what disconvenience lies In being foole? what vant- 
age to be wise? 1825-80 Jamieson, Disconvenience, incon- 
venience. Aberd. 

Disconve*nience, ^ ta ^- U- P rec » : c *- 
Convenience v.] trans. To put to inconvenience; 
to inconvenience. 

1825-80 Jamieson, Disconvenience, to put to inconvenience. 
[Aberd.] 1894 m C rock ett Raiders xviii. 159 Sand had no 
cloak.. yet he did not appear in the least disconvenienced. 

t Disconve niency. Obs. [f. L. disconveni- 
cntia: see Disconvenience and -ency.] Thequality 
of being disconvenient ; « Discon venience^ sb. 

1621 Bp. Mountagu Diatribes 42 The disconueniency or 
inconueniency of the duty commanded. 1640 Bp. R evnolos 
Passions 39 Tbe natural conveniency or disconveniency 
which it beareth to the faculty. 1650 T. Vaughan Anima 
Magica 7 None but God . . foresaw the Conveniences and 
Disconveniencies of his Creatures. 

Disconve nient, a. Obs. exc. dial. [ad. L. 
discenvenient-em^ pr. pple. of disconvenire to dis- 
agree, be inharmonious or inconsistent, f. Dis- 4 f 
convenire to agree, suit : see Convenient.] 

1 1. Not in accordance {with), not consonant (to), 
incongruous ; unsuitable, inappropriate. (The op- 
posite of Convenient 1-4.) Obs. 

1398TREVISA Barth. DeP. R. ix. xv. (1495)356 That tyme 
is moost dysconuenyent and vnacordynge to medycyne. 
1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 49 To chose that is con- 
uenyent for our nature, and to eschewe & flee all that is dis- 
conuenient to the same. 1660 R. Coke Justice Vind. 39 
Actions convenient or disconvenient with Rational nature. 

2. Inconvenient, disadvantageous. (The opposite 
of Convenient 6.) Obs. exc. dial. 

c 1450 tr. Dt/mitatione \\\. liv, Suche binges as semeb to 
the disconuenient & lest profitable. 1538 St^rkey England 
1. iv. 140 Such pryuylege at the fyrst begynnyng of the 
Church . . were veray expedyent . . no les then they be now 
dysconuenyent. 1632 J. Haywaad tr. BiondVs Eromena 
132 To continue as I am, is for many respects discon- 
venient unto me. 1825*80 Jamieson, Disconvenient, incon- 
venient. [Aberd.] 

Disconventicle : see Dis- 7 b. 

Discophoran (disk^foran), a. and sb. Z00L 
[f. mod.L. Discophora, pi. neut. of discophoms, a. 
Gr. 6i<rtco<p6pos bearing the discus (f. hiuKos discus, 
+ -(popos bearing), taken in sense ' bearing a disk*.] 

A. adj. 1. Belonging to Ihe subclass Discophora 
of Hydrozoa, comprising the jelly-fishes. 2. Be- 
longing to the order Discophora of suctorial worms, 
synonymous with Hirudinea or leeches. 

B. sb. One of the Discophora (in either sense). 
Also Discophore (drsktffoej). 

1878 Bell Gegenbaur's Comp. Anal. 98 Forms .. elosely 
allied to tbe larvae of the Discophora. 

Discophorons (disk^foras), a. Zool. [f.mod. 
J A discophor-us (a. Gr. &i<rfco<p6pos : see prec.).] 

1. Having an umbrellar disk, as a jelly-fish : see 
prec. A. 1. 2. Having a sucking-disk, as a leech : 
sec prec. A. 2. 3. Of or pertaining to the Disco- 
phora. 

1879 G. Allen Col. Sense iii. 28 The. .conjectural limit of 
discophorous vision. 

Discoplacental, etc. : see Disco-. 

Discord (di-sk^ad), sb. Also 3-4 dea-, 4-5 
dys-. [ME. des-j discord, a. OF. descord, descort 
(12th a), discord, -cort (14-1 5th a), vbl. sb. f. 
descorder: see Discoud v. (OF. had also des-, 
discorde (ad. L. discordia), whence perh. ME. spell- 
ing discorde."] 

1. Absence of concord or harmony (between per- 
sons); disagreement of opinions and aims; variance, 
dissension, strife. 

1297 R. Glouc (1724) 196 Vor July Cesar yt nom vorst . . 
J>oru descord & contek, bat bytuene or elderne vas bo. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 22225 (G 011 *) Bot if dissenciun bi-tide, .. 
bat es . .discord and stnjf. 1340 Ayenb. 43 pe zenne of ham 
pet raweb discord, c 1400 M aundev. (i 839) v. 38 Thei weren 
at gret Discord, for to make a Soudan. 1535 Coverdale 
Prov. xv. 18 An angrie man stirreth vp strife, but he yt is 
pacient stilleth discorde. 1591 Shaks. i Hen. VI, v. v. 62 
For what is wedlocke forced ? but a Hell, An Age of discord 
and conttnuall strife. 1632 Lithgow Trav. vin. 354 These 
two Barones were at great discord, about the love of a young 
Noble woman. 1779-81 Johnson L. P., Fenton, Men who 
at that time of discord and debate consulted conscience . . 
moreHhan interest. 1859 Kingsley Misc. (i860) 1. 13 Trying 
to sow discord between man and man, class and class. 
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b. personified. 

1667 Milton/'. L. x. 707 Discord first, Daughter of Sin, 
among th' irrational, Death introduced. 1784 CowiT.a Task 
lv, 482 Fell Discord, nrbitress of such debate. 183a Tknny- 
son Love Thou thy Land (& Regard gradation, lest the Soul 
Of Discord race the rising wind. 

Afple of discord: see Avvle 5. 

2. Want of agreement or harmony (between 
things^ ; diversity, difference. 

J387 Tbkvisa liigden (Rolls) IV. 35 (MaU.) J>is seventy. . 
translated be lawe wiboute discorde of wordes ober of 
menynge. 1520 Caxton's Chron. Eng. iv. 37/1 For the 
dyscorde of the paschal tyme he called a counsel! in Alex- 
ander. 1590 Shaks, Mids. N. v. i. 60 Merry and tragical) . . 
How shall wee finde the concord of this discord? 1608- 11 
Up. Hall Medit.q Vetoes it. 5 40 Nothing makes so strong 
and tnortall hostility, as discord in religions. 173s Pope 
Ess. Man 1. 391 All Nature is but Art, unknown to thee 
..All Discord, Harmony not understood, a 1806 Hp. Hors- 
ley Scrm. 111. xxxix. (R.), The discordance of these errors 
is mistaken for a discord of the truths on which tbey are 
severally grafted. 1883-3 Schafk Ensyct. Relig. Ktunvt. 
II. 1041/1 The relations of the Cburch to the government 
of Baden, .were entirely at discord with his own views, 

3. Mus. (The opposite of Concord.) a. Dis- 
agreement or want of harmony between two or 
more musical notes sounded together ; dissonance, 
b. A combination of two or more notes not in 
harmony with each other ; a chord which by itself 
is unpleasing or unsatisfactory to the ear, and re- 
quires to be * resolved ' or followed by some other 
chord, c. The interval between two notes forming 
a discord ; any interval except the unison, octave, 
perfect fifth and fourth, major and minor thirds, 
and major and minor sixths (and the octaves of 
these), d. A single note which is dissonant with 
another, or with the other notes of a chord. 

c 1440 Protnp. Parv. 122/1 Dyscorde vn songe, disso- 
nancia. 1579 E. K. in Spenser 's Sheph. Cat Ep. Ded. $ 1 
Oftentimes a dischorde in Musiek makcth a comely con- 
cordaunce. 1600 Shaks. A. Y. L. it. vii. 6 If he, compact 
of iarres, grow Musical!, We shortly shall haue discord in 
the Spheares. 1609 Dot land Omith. Micro/. 70 A Discord 
. .is the mixture of diuers sounds, naturally offending the 
cares. 1674 Playkord Skill Mus. III. 1 The Discords are, 
a Second, fourth, and Seventh, with their Eighths. 1691-8 
Norbis Pract. Disc, 229 As in Mustek, what is Discord in 
particular and separately considered, will be Harmony upon 
the whole. 179$ Mason Ch. Mns. i. 55 An adept .. might 
give his scientific hearers supreme pleasure by his skilful 
manner of resolving his discords. 1864 Browning Abt 
Vogler xi, Why rushed the discords in but that harmony 
should t be prized f 1875 Ouselev Harmony viii. 05 The 
chord in which the dissonance is heard is called a Discord. 
1681 Macparren Counter/*, i. 2 A discord is a chord that is 
unsatisfactory in itself, or it is a note foreign tu the prevail* 
ing harmony. 

Jig. 1650 B. Discotliminium 46 My harmonious Pulse 
beats nothing but melodious Discords, to the tune of the 
Crosse and the llarpe. 1878 J. P. Hopps Jesus viii. 30 He 
had silenced the discords of passion in his own breast. 

4. Disagreement or want of harmony between 
sounds ; a mingling or clashing of sounds, a con- 
fused noise ; a harsh or unpleasing sound. (Often 
with allusion to the musical sense : sec prec) 

1590 Shaks. Mids. N. iv. i. 123, I neuer heard So musicall 
a discord, such sweet thunder. 160a Marston Ant. <fr Mel. 

v. Wks. 1856 1. 67 1'here remaines no discord that can sound 
Harsh accents to the eare of our accord. 1667 Milton P. L. 

vi. 200 Arms on Armour clashing bray'd Horrible discord, 
and the madding Wheeles Of brazen Chariots rae'd. 1791 
Mrs. Radcupfe Rom. Forest v, The bravura of La Motte 
whose notes sounded discord to his ears. 1835 Lytton 
Rienzi 1. iv, The very sight, the very voice of a Colonna, 
was a blight to his eye and a discord to bis ear. 

5. Comb., as discord-wasted adj. 

1813 Shelley Q. Mab iv. 79 The discord-wasted land. 

t Discord, a. rare. [a. F. discord ', ia 1 304 dis- 
cors (Godef.), ad. L. discors, discord-em discordant, 
at variance : see next.] Discordant. 

a 1415 Chancers Pars. T. T 744 JMSS. Lansd., Petw., 
Selden] Vnmesurable & discorde {other MSS. desordeynee, 
disordeyned] couetise. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xvt. xiii, 
For musike doth sette in all unyte The discorde thynges 
whiche are variable. 1606 G. WIoodcocke] tr. Hisi. Ivstine 
Ep. Ded., In Musicke, manie discord notes and manie tunes 
make one consent. 

Discord (disked), v.* Also 4-6 dys-. [a. 
OF. des-, discorde-r (13th c. in Littre), ad. L. dis- 
eordare to be at variance, f. discors, discord- adj. 
discordant, f. Dis- + cor f cord- heart : cf. concord.] 

1. intr. Of persons : To disagree, ' differ ' ; to 
be at variance, to quarrel ; also, to dissent from, 

a X300 Cursor M, 33640 (Cott.) J>e gode . . wit alkin Ihing 
sal.bire acorde, J>e wicked . . wit alkin scaft bai sal discord. 
a 1340 Hampole Psalter cxix. 6 With bairn bat discordis 
fra be charitc of halikyrke i held anhede. c 1400 Lan/ranc's 
Cirurg. 72 per ben manye men bat discorden of dietynge 
of men bat ben wound id. 1494 Fabvan Chron. I. xxv. 18 
Here discordyth myn Auctour with some other wryters. 
'535 Stewart Cron. Scot, II. 275 How the Lordis of Scot* 
land discordit at the Huntis. 1677 Gale Crt, Gentiles 11. 
iv. 404 The human wil cannot discord from the Divine. 
1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xlv, They discorded with her. 
1867 Carlyle in Remin. (1881) 11. 124 We discorded 
commonly on two points. 

2. Of things (chiefly) : To be different {from), 
discordant or inconsistent {with). 

1388 Wyclik Rom. Jerome's Prol., He wolde shewen the 
newe to not discorden fro the olde testament, c 1450 Mirour 
Salnacioun 1227 Thire two la*t preceptes semes to discorde 
in nothing. 1494 Fabyan Chron. 1. Lxxv. (R ), Thyse two 
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nacions discorde in maners, but nat in clothing and in fay th. 
1608 Hikron Def. Ministers' Reasons Re/us. Subscription 
11. 166 Not because it accordeth or di*cordcth with the 
original. 1818 J as. Mill Brit. India II. v. v. 484 The parly, 
the views of which were apt to discord with those of the 
leading members of the government. 

b. Of sounds : To be discordant or dissonant ; 
to jar, clash. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter cl. 4 Acorde, as of sere voicys, 
noght discordand, is swete sange. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 
1 22/1 Dyscordyn yn soundc, or syngynge. dissono. deliro. 
153° Baret Alv. D801 To Discord, or disagree in tune. 
16*6 Bacon Syrva g 227 But Sounds do disturb and alter 
one the other . . Sometimes the one jarring or discording 
with the other and making a confusion. 

+ 3. trans. To make discordant. Obs. rare. 

1599 Sandys Enropee Spec. (2632) 4a Thev adventure not 
to play upon that string, .for fear of discording all the rest 
of their harmonic a 16*7 [see Discorded]. 

t DiscOTd, Obs. Farriery, [f. Dis- 7 a + 
Cord sb. x ] trans. To replace (the intestine) of an 
incorded or ruptured horse. So Discarding vbL 
sb., the relieving of hernia in this way. 

1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts (1658) 307 Having so dis* 
corded, that is to say, returned the gut into his right place. 
Ibid,, Forget not the next day after his discording to un- 
loosen the list, and to take it away.. and at the three weeks 
end . .it were not amisse to geld the stone on that side away, 
so shall he never be encorded again on that side. 

+ DlSCOrdable, a. Obs. [ME. discorda % ble, 
a. OF. des-, discordable, ad. L. discordant l-is dis- 
agreeing, discordant, i, diseordare : see Discord v. 
and -ble.] Characterized by discord, discordant 

^1374 Chaucer Troylus in. 1704 (1753), Elements, that 
been so discordable. 1393 Gower Con/. II. 225 It is nought 
discardable Unto my word, but accordable. 1549 Comfil. 
Scott, xi. 100 The samnetes herd lbe tua discordabil cons.. Dis 
of herenius. 

Discordance (disk/'jdans'). [a. OF. des-, dis- 
cordance *» It. scordanza for discordanza (Flotio), 
L. type +discorddntia t f. diseordare : see Discord 
v. and -ance.] 

1. The fact of being discordant; disagreement, 
want of concord. 

1340 Ayenb. 250 Vor of be discordance of J* herte comb 
be discordance of be bodic. c 1386 Chauceb Pars. T. T 201 
After the diverse discordances of oure wikkednesses. 1483 
Caxton Cold. Leg. 427 b/2 Thys holy saynt Yues laboured 
euer to pease alle dyscordaunce and stryf. 1494 Fabyan 
Chron. I, vi. ccxiii. (R.), In this sayinge appereth some 
discordaunce with other writers, a 1619 Fotmerbv Atheom. 
11. xii. § x (1622) 329 The whole concordance of the world 
consists in discordances. 1656 H cedes Liberty, etc. (R.), 
The discordance between the action and the law. 1819 
Mackintosh Sp. in Ho. Corn. 2 Mar. Wks. 1846 III. 374 
This rapidly increasing discordance between the letter and 
the practice of the Criminal Law, arose in the best times of 
our history. 1864 J. H. Newman Apol. 106 They were in 
discordance with each other, from the first, in their estimate 
of the means, [etc.]. 

2. Discord of sounds ; harsh or dissonant noise. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 4251 In floites made he discordaunce. 
1483 Lath. Angl. 101/1 A Discordance . . desonancia. 1801 
Southey Thalaba xn. viii, Cries, Which rung in wild dis- 
cordance round the rock. t 1878 Besant & Rice Celiacs Arb. 
xviii. (1887) 132 The curious mixture of discordances which 
rose to the organ-loft. 

Discordancy (disk^udansi). [ad. L. type 
*discorddntia : sec prec. and -ancy.] 

1. The condition or quality of being discordant, 

1608 D. T. Ess. Pot. $ Mor. 94 Where there is a difference 
therefore in Religion, there is alwaies lightly a discordancic 
in affection, 1780 Ulrke 9/. at Bristol Wks. III. 357 In 
such a discordancy of sentiments, it is better to look to the 
nature of things than to the humours of men. 1815 Jane 
Austen Emma 1. xii. 83 Our discordancies must always 
arise from my being in the wrong. 1855 Browning FerishtaA 
(1884) 128 How reconcile discordancy. 

2. = Discordance 2. 

1607 Walkingtoh Opt, Gtasse v. « The body is like an 
instrument of musicke, that when it hath a discordancy in 
the strings, is wont to jarre. 1796 Stedman Surinam II. 
xvi. 4 Absolutely deafened by discordancy and noise. 

Discordant (disk^jdanl), a. (sb,) [ME. des- f 
dis-, dyscotdant, a. OF. des-, discordant, pr. pple. 
of descorder : see Discord v. and -ant.] 

1. Not in accord, not harmoniously connected or 
related ; at variance ; disagreeing, differing ; in- 
congruous. Const, to, from, with. 

[129a Brixton l Prol. (1865) 2 En taunt qe lour usages ne 
soyat mie descordauntz a dreiture-1 c 1374 CHAUCEa Troy* 
tus il 988 (1037) No discordaunt bing y-fere, As bus, to 
vsen termes ofPhysik. a 14*0 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ, 
96 As discordant as day is to the nygbt. 1550 Bale Apology 
75 (R.) So long as he is so dyscordaunte to hymself. 1651 
Hosbes Leviath. it. xxvL 140 The reasons and resolutions 
are, and must remain discordant. tGn Hale Prim. Orsg. 
Man. l ii. 57 If discordant from it, the sentence of Con- 
demnation [follows]. 1781 Cowrea Retirement 173 Dis- 
cordant motives in one centre meet. 1868 E. Edwards 
Raleigh I. iv. 52 The current accounts are in some points 
curiously discordant • yet far less discordant than are the 
portraits. 1868 Gladstone Juv. Mnndiu (1870) 16 Testi- 
mony ..in no case discordant with that of the Iliad, 
b. Living in discord, disagreeing, quarrelsome. 

'547 J> Harrison Exhort. Scottes H iii, I. .accuse. .myne 
awne rebellious, discordant and graceles children. 1597 
Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, Induct. 19 The blunt oiooster^ with 
vncounted heads, The still discordant, wauering multitude. 
1776 Johnson Lei. to Bom* 11 ai Dec, When once a dis- 
cordant family has felt the pleasure of peace, they will not 
willingly lose it. 1803 Welleslev in Owen Desp. 328 He \ 



BISCORPOEATE. 

united that discordant and turbulent race in the common 
cause. 

2. Of sound: lnharmonions, dissonant, jarring. 

£1400 Rom. Rose 4247 Discordaunt ever fro armonye, 
And distoned from melodic 1701 Comgkrvk Hymn to 
Ifarmonyvi, War, with discordant notes and jBrring noise 
The harmony ofpeace destroys. 1761 Kames Etem. Crit. 
ii. t S 6 (1833) 68 Two sounds that refuse incorporation or 
mixture, are said lo be discordant. 1764 Cowpes Task vl 
787 No passion touches a discordant stnng, But all b har- 
mony and love. 1871 L. Stephen Ptaygr, Eur. (1894) vtL 
156 Some discordant shrieks from our guides made the 
summer night hideous. 

+ B. sb. in //. Discordant things, attributes, or 
propositions. Obs, 

c 1400 Test. Love ti. (1542) 319 a/2 By these accordauncei, 
discordaotei ben ioyned. 1551 T. Wilsom Logike (1580) 
52 Contraries, are suche discordauntes, as can not be, at 
one and the same tvmc, to one substauncc Ibid. 52 b, 
Note further, that all discordauntes are not contrary, ao 
cordyng to their, .common acctdentes, but accord yog to 
their proper difference. 

Hence Diaco-rdantneas, discordant quality. 

1727 Bailey vol. \\, Discordantness, disagreeableness. 

Discordantly (disk^jdantli , adv. [f. prec. + 
-ly 2 ] In a discordant manner; iaharmomously, 
incongruously. 

1663 Boyle Colours Wks. I. 741 (R.) If they be discordantly 
tuned .. being struck together they make but a han»h and 
troublesome noise. 1843 Carlvle Past & Pr. 1. i. (1845) 6 
Human faces gloom discordantly, disloyally on one another. 
1876 M 02 ley Univ. Serm. i. (1877} i£ 'i he most discordantly 
opposite characters have yet exhihtted a common element 
in this inspiration of a great hatred. 

tDisco'rded,///. a. Obs. [f. Disconn v. + 
-ED K] Set at variance ; fallen out. 

a 16S7 Middletoh Anything /or Quiet Lt/e v. ad fin., 
Discorded friends aton'cf, men and their wives. 

tDiscoTder. Obs. Also 5 -our. [a. AF. 

discordour, OF. discordcor, f. des-, discorder to 
Discord: see -er 1 .] A quarreller; a maker of 
discord. 

c 1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. (E. E. T. S.) 115 
A full flace withouten bolnyng, bytokyns a stryuer. a dys- 
cordour. a 16*8 F. Greville Sidney (1652) 1 1 1 Tributes to 
their common Idol Discorder. 

DiscO'rdfol, a. rare. [f. Discokd sb. (earlier 
disco'rd) + -fit L.J Full of discord ; quarrelsome. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. iv, ii. 30 Unmindfull both of that dis- 
cor crew. Ibid, iv. iv. 3 Bland amour full of vain- 
glorious spright, And rather stird by his discordfull dame. 
1867 G. Macdonalq Poems 167 Why should 1 discordfu) 
things Weave into cadence ordered right? 

Discording (disk^udhj , vbl, sb. [f. Disconn 
v. + -ing 1.] Disagreeing, disagreement, dis- 
cordance. 

1897 R. Glouc. (1734) 255 Bytuene hem nas non dyscordyng. 
1483 Cath. Angl. 101/1 A Discordynge of voces, diaphonia. 
1593 ItiLsos Govt. Christ's Ch. 96 The false report of their 
discording everywhere spread by these deceivers. 

Discording (disk^ jdirj\ ///. a. [f. as prec. + 
-ing ^.J Disagreeing, discordant. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. in. Pr. ii. 68 Dyuerse sentences and 
discordyng. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xxiii. (1495) 
131 A dyscordyng voyce . . trowbleth the acorde of many 
voyces. 11400 Mauhdev. (Roxb.) iv. 11 pe land of Grcce 
es be next cuntree bat varies and es discordand in faith 
and letters fra vs and oure faith. 1596 Dal YMrLE tr. 
Leslies Hist. Scot. 1. 68 Nathing .. discordeng w* the truth 
of the historic 1633 Struther True Happiness 128 
Yet they have but a discording concord. 1706 De Foa 
Jure Div. xi. 247 Discording Parties can no Pleasure 
bring, No Safety to the People, or the King. 1808 Scott 
Marm. 111. lntrod. viii, Whose doom discording neighbours 
sought. 

t Di'SCOrdonS, a. Obs. [f. L. discors, discord- 
adj. (or Eng. Discokd sb,) + -ous. Cf. mcd.L. 
discordiostts, OF. descordieus, of which the Eng. 
rcpr. would be discordious.] Characterized by 
or full of discord ; of the nature of discord ; dis- 
cordant. 

1597-8 Bp. Hall Sal, m. i. 4a And men grue greedie, 
discordous, and nice. 161a- 15 — Contempt., O. T. XIII. v, 
The harsh and discordous notes. 1633 — Hard Texts 555 
1 heare and abborrc the discordous noise of your sins. 

+ DisCO'riate, a, Obs, rare, [ad. med.L. 
discoridt'tis, pa. pple. of discoriare to flay, skin, 
scourge (in Dn Cange), f. L. dis- (Dis- 4) + eori-um 
skin, hide : cf. earlier L. decoridre to skin, and see 
De- pref. 6.] Flayed. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 271 b/i He was of them discory- 
ate and flayn quyck, and deyde not. 

Discorporate (disk^jporA\ ///. a, rare. [f. 
Dis- 10 + Corporate a.i perh. ad. med. (Anglo)L. 
discorpordttts dissolved, * corpus discorporatnm 
dissolutum declaramus ' Rymer XV. 244/1.] 

+ 1. Deprived of corporate character and privi- 
leges ; made no longer a corporation ; disin- 
corporated. Obs, 

1 68a Enq. Elect. Sheriffs 45 The City was never to this 
day discorporate. 1688 Lond. Gas. No. 2391/1 Such of the 
said Corporations . . are not Discorporate or Dissolved. 

2. Not corporate ; not united into a corporation ; 
dissociated, {notue-use.) 

1833 Carlvle Diderot in Misc. Ess. (1888) V. 11 Corpora- 
tions of all sorts have perished ifrom corpulence) ; and now 
instead of the seven corporate selfish spirits, we have the 
four and twenty millions of discorporate selfish. 

54*-2 



DISCORPORATE. 

Discorporate (diskp-jpor«? J t), v. rare. [f. Dis- 
6 + Cobpoiiate v. : perh. immed. repr. a med.L. 
*discorpordre : cf. prec] 

1. tram. To deprive of corporate character ; to 
dissolve (a corporate body). 

1683 T. Hunt Def. Charter Lond. 40 A Corporation or 
Society of men may discorporate and dissolve themselves. 

2. To separate from a corporate body ; to disso- 
ciate, disconnect. 

i8<jt Edin. Rev. Oct. 309 Grattan . . predicted . . that a 
priesthood unconnected with the English Government 
would lead to a Catholic laity discorporated from tbe people 
of England. 

tDiscorrespondency. Obs. [f . Djs- 9 ; cf. 
next.] Want of correspondence. 

a 1641 Bp. Mountacu Acts <$• Mott. (1642) 420 Those 
words .. make very much dis-correspondency inter parts 
which doe hang handsomely enough together. 

t Discorrespo'ndent, a. Obs. rare- 1 . [£ 
Dis- 10.] Lacking correspondence or congniity ; 
not answering one to another. 

1654 W. Mountague Devout Ess. u. vii. § 3 (R.) It would 
be discorrespondent in respect of God. 

f Disco-rsive, a. Med. Obs. [f. Dis- 10 + 
Cobsive.] Not c corsive', corrosive, or escharotic. 

166a R. Mathew Unl. Alch. § 99. 163 It is altogether 
discorsive, and not contractive, and therefore safe and 
profitable for Women that have Cankers in their breasts. 

t DisCO Se, a. Obs. rare. [ad. mod.L. discos-us, 
f. discus Disk : see -ose.] Characterized by a disk. 

1686 Pkil. Trans. XVI. 285 These haue radiated, discose, 
and flat Flowers. 

Discost, var. of Discoast v. Obs. 

tDiscostate (disk^st#), a. Bot. Obs. [f. 
Dis- 1 + L. costdt-us ribbed, Costate, f. costa a 
rib.] Of leaves : Having radiately divergent ribs. 

1849 Balpour Man. Bot. 72 Discostate [laUr edd. Diver- 
gent]. 

Discostomatous : see Disco-. 

Discoum-, -counfite, etc., obs. ff. Discomfit. 

+ DisCOU'nsel, v. Obs. In 5 discounseylle. 
[ad. OF. descon-, descunseillicr = \t. disconsigliare : 
prob. common Romanic, f. des-, dis- (Dis- 4) + L. 
consilidre to Counsel.] 

1. trans. To counsel (a person) against some 
undertaking or course of action ; to give advice 
dissuading from ; =Disadvjse 2. (Also with 
double object, quot. 1477.) 

c 1477 Caxton Jason 96 b, [The king] cam to Jason . . and 
moche dis-counceylled him thenterprise of colchas. 1483 
— Gold. Leg. 117 b/i Ve discounseylle your frendes fro the 
enerlastyng lyf. «»557 Mrs. M. Basset tr. Mores Treat. 
Passion Wks. 1392/1 He dyscounsayled hym to take thys 
death vppon hym. 1600 Holland Livy xxxvi. xxxiv. 938 
He . . would have discounselled and skared them . . from 
foolish and furious dessignes. 

absol. 1559 Homilies 1. Adultery it. (1859) 122 Holy 
Scripture disswadeth (or discounselleth) from doing that 
filthy sinne. 

2. To give counsel against (an action or under- 
taking); = DlSADVISE I. 

Sandys Euro/at Spec. (1632") 108 They . . not onely 
inhibite. .the reading of Protestant Bookes. .but discounsefl 
also all joyning with them in any service of God. < a 1631 
Donne Serm. cii. (1848) IV. 361 Toab ..did yet dissuade 
and discounsel this numbering of the people. 

+ Discotrnselled, ppl a. Obs. In 5 des- 
counceylled, [after OF. desconscillid discouraged, 
left without comfort, disconsolate, pa. pple, of des- 
conseillier: see prec] Without resource or support, 
desolate, disconsolate. 

[1293 Britton in. v. § i Soen heritage, qe fust endormi et 
desconseld [v.r. descounseillee, tr. unsupported]. Ibid. 
iv. iil § 4 Si la eglise democrge desconseile' [unprovided] 
outre vi meys. Ibid. § 10 Cum cle fust tout voide et des- 
conseld.) 1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. xm. ix, Now I am . . 
fallen in orphanyte of parents & of my lorde, and am poure 
& desherytid, exilled & descounceylled. 

Discount (drskaunt), sb. Also 7 disoompt. 
[a. 1 6th c. F. descompte, earlier desconte, mod.F. 
dicomple, vbl. sb. f. descompter to Discount. 

The French dcscomf>te K decornfte has not the technical 
sense of discount, which is expressed by escompte. with vb. 
escompter, adapted from It. sconto 3 scontare. The earlier 
sense t of discount in Eng. was app. as in French, the 
technical sense being later, taken perhaps from Italian sconto >, 
though attached to the existing word.] 

fl. An abatement or deduction from the amount, 
or from the gross reckoning or value of anything. 
Obs. (exc. as in 2). 

i6aa Eng. Commissioners to jfas. I, in Fortesc. Papers 
189 The discount of the pepper brought into Hollande. 
1669-70 Marvell Corr. exxxix. Wks. 1872-5 II. 306 In 
discount of the third yeare to be layd at the Custome 
House, to supply what falls short. 1727-51^ Chambers 
Cycl. t Discount, is also used with less propriety for the 
tare, or waste of any commodity, sum, etc. There are 12 
shillings discount in this bag. The cag of oil sent me from 
Spain leaks; there are fifty pints discount. 1798 Bav 
Atner. Law Rep. (1809) 1. 16 Against plaintiffs bill, defen- 
dant filed a discount for the loss of rent by plaintiff's delay. 
Ibid.wj Permitted to offer [their claim] in discount against 
plaintiff's demand. 

b. fig. (partly from 2.) 

1753 A. Murphy Grays-Inn Jrnt. No. 56 f 9 The 
Peevishness of these my Creditors is a great Discount upon 
my Happiness. 1794 Miss Gunning Packet III. 38 Present 
fears are a heavy discount on future expectations. 1859 
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F. Hall Vdsavadattti 54 The partiality for Bauddhas .. 
must, very likely, be received with liberal discount 

2. Commerce, a. A deduction (usually at a certain 
rate per cent.) made for payment before it is due, 
or for prompt payment, of a bill or account ; a 
deduction for cash payment from the price of an 
article usually sold on credit ; auy deduction or 
abatement from the nominal value or price. 

1690 Leybourn Curs. Math. 110 For discompt or rebate 
of money, this is the Proportion. 1702 Burlesque R. 
V Estrange" s Vis. Quev. 269 Here's ready Money : Speak, 
what Discount? 1837 Penny Cycl. IX. 18/1 The name of 
discount is also applied to certain trade allowances upon the 
nominal prices of goods. Ibid., The rates of discount in [a 
list now before usj vary from 5 to 40 per cent, upon the 
nominal prices of the different articles. 1862 Burton Bk. 
Hunter (1863) 252 Draw all the profits without discount or 
percentage. Mod. A retail bookseller who gives twopence 
in the shilling discount. A discount of 5 per cent, is offered 
for payment of this account before the end of the mooth. 

b. The deduction made from the amount of a 
bill of exchange or promissory note, by one who 
gives value for it before it is due, this deduction 
being calculated at a defined rate per cent, for the 
time the document has to run ; practically, the in- 
terest charged by a banker or bill-disconnter for 
advancing the value of a bill before it is due. 

This is the common form in which banks and discount- 
houses advance money to persons engaged in commerce ; the 
banker or discounter having thus purchased the bill at a dis- 
count keeps it till maturity, when he realizes the full amount. 
In practice, discount is calculated as the interest on the 
amount of the bill for the time it has to run; this is more 
than what arithmeticians call the true discount, which is 
reckoned as interest on the present worth {i.e. that sum 
which if invested at the given rate for the given time would 
amount to the face value), 

1683 R. Clavel (title), Tables for the Forbearance and 
Discompt of Money. 1732 De For Eng. Tradesman 1. 
Pref. 11 The dismal consequences of usury, high discount, 
and paying interest for money. 1859 Barn. Smith Arith. 
# Algebra (ed. 6) 491 We may define the Discount of a sum 
of money to be the interest of the Present Worth of that 
sum, calculated from the present time to the time when the 
sum would be properly payable. 1863 Fawcett Pol. Econ. 
in. vi. (1876) 361 Tbe value of money is said to be repre- 
sented by the Bank-rate of discount, 1881 J. Brook-Smith 
A rith. (id. 6) 323 With bankers and bill-discounters, dis- 
count is the interest of the sum specified, whereas, properly 
speaking, it is the interest of the present worth of that sum. 
And as the present worth of a sum due at a future time is 
less than the sum itself, the true discount is less than the 
banker's or mercantile discount ; and therefore the banker 
obtains a small advantage. 

3. The act of discounting a bill or note ; with 
//., a single transaction of this nature. 

1839-40 W. Irving IVolfert's R. (1855) 119 To establish 
a bank of deposit, discount, and circulation. 1846 M°Cul- 
loch Aec. Brit. Empire (1854) II. 43 The Scotch banks 
make their advances partly by discount of hills, and partly 
by what are termed cash accounts, or cash credits. 1866 
Crump Banking iii. 78 Shall you require either loans or 
discounts, and to what amount? 1878 Jevons Prim. Pol. 
Econ. 114 The most common and proper way^ in which 
a banker gives credit and employs his funds is in the dis- 
count of bills. 

4. At a discount: at less than the nominal or 
usual value ; below par; fig. in low esteem, reduced 
in estimation or regard, depreciated. (Opp. to at 
a Premium.) 

1 701 Lond. Gaz. No. 3710/3 Their Bills go at 50 per Cent. 
Discount. 1833 Ht. M artineau Berkeley the Banker 1. vi. 
120 When its notes were at a discount. 1848 Mill Pol. 
Econ. 111. xx. § 2 (1876) 372 The price of bills would fall 
below par; a bill for 100/. might be bought for somewhat 
less than ico/., and bills woulabe said to be at a discount. 
i86t Goschen For. Exch. 5 Though one system of coinage 
were adopted for all countries, claims on foreign countries 
would nevertheless vary in price, and would still be either 
at a premium or at a discount. 

Jig. 1832 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) II. 237 1 Con- 
servative principles are at a discount throughout the 
world. 1842 Marryat Percivat Keene xxi, We should be 
at a pretty discount with the red-coats. 1856 Reade Never 
too late Ixxxv, Servants are at a great premium, masters at 
a discount, in the colony. 

5. Billiards. An allowance made by a superior 
to an inferior player of a deduction of one or more 
counts from his score for every count made by the 
latter. {U.S.) 

6. attrib. and Comb, (chiefly in sense a b), as 
discount-broker, one whose business is to cash 
or procure the cashing of notes or bills of exchange 
at a discount ; also discount accommodation, busi- 
ness, house ; (in sense 2 a) discount-bookseller. 

1863 Fawcett Pol. Econ. 11. v. (1876) 163 Applying to a 
banker or discount-broker for loans. Ibid. lit. ix. (T876) 415 
The English discount-houses collect all the bills which are 
drawn upon France. 1866 Crump Banking ix.^ 190 The 
directors .. contracted the discount accommodation to the 
public. 1876 World V . No. 117. 5 At to-day's rates there 
cannot possibly be any appreciable profit in discount busi- 
ness. 1889 Spectator 31 Aug. 268/2 Harper's, which dis- 
count booksellers sell at <yL a copy. 

Discount (diskau-nt, drskaunt), v. 1 Also 7 
discompt. [a. OF. desconter (13th c. in Littre^, 
descompter (14th c), mod.F. ddcomptcr =* Sp. des- 
conlar (Minsheu 1 599), It. discontare, scontare 4 to 
vnreckon, to abate in reckoning' (Florio 159s), 
medX. discomptttdre (1393 in DuCange), a late L. 



DISCOUNT. 

or Com. Romanic formation from dis-, Dis- 4 + 
computdre to Count, Compute.] 

+ 1. trans. To reckon as an abatement or deduc- 
tion from a sum due or to be accounted for. Obs. 

1629 Sir R. Chambers Petit, in Rushw. Hist. Coll.(i6$a) 
I. 679 The other moity to be discompted upon such Goods 
as the Petitioner shall make entries of by Exportation or 
Importation in the Custom-house, London, until his debt 
with the interest be fully satisfied and paid. 1645 Pari. 
Hist., C/ias. I, an. 1645 (R.) That all provisions, or other 
necessaries, provided by your care, be so ordered, that 
account may be made what is taken ; and that the said 
provisions may be discounted upon the pay of the said 
army. 1696 Luttrf.ll Brief Ret. (1857) IV. 93 The Turky 
merchants have offered to advance a considerable summe 
to the king, provided it may be discounted out of the 
customes of their fleet. 17*6 R. Newton in Reminiscences 
(Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 64 Decrements . . so call'd as so much 
did .. decrescere, or was discounted frcm a Scholar's En- 
dowment. 

fb. To abate, to deduct. Obs. 

165a Needham tr. Selden's Mare Ct. 266 By dis-counting 
38 years from the year 1051, that year 1012, is sufficiently 
manifest. 1664 Butler Hud. 11. in. 1105 All which [plunder] 
the Conq'rer did discompt, To pay for curing of bis Rump, 
a 17 15 Burnet Own Time II. 327 They made such excep. 
tions to those of the other side, that they discounted as 
many voices as gave them the majority. i8a8 Webster 
s.v., Merchants discount five or six per cent., for prompt or 
for advanced payment. 

f c. To discount interest : to deduct 4 interest 1 
(now called discount) on receiving the amount of 
a bill or note before it is due : see sense 3. Obs. 

1684 Lond. Gat. No. 1945/4 Because it may be some con« 
veniency . . to have present Money, if they please to dis- 
count Interest, they may have it at the Office. 1701 Ibid. 
No. 3708/4 The whole Loss being to be paid by the TJndcr. 
takers within 60 days.., or sooner upon discounting the 
Interest. 

fcl. To reduce the amount of (a debt) by a set- 
off. Obs. 

1713 Swift To Earl Oxford 111 Wks. 1758 III. 11. 46 
Parvisol discounts arrears By bills for taxes and repairs. 

f 2. intr. To discount for : to provide a set-off 
for ; to meet, satisfy. Obs. 

1647 in Rushw. Hist. Cott. iv. II. 1025 Public monies 
which . . Mr. Thornton had no ways satisfied or discounted 
for before his death. 1687 R. I/Estrange Hist. Times 

I. 159 Discounting .. for what we have Received from the 
Westminster-Insurance Offices. 1690 Dryden Don Se- 
bastian m. 1, My prayers and penance shall discount for 
these, And beg of heaven to charge the bill on me. 

3. trans. To give or receive the 'present worth* 
of (a bill of exchange or promissory note) before It 
is due. a. To pay the value beforehand, with 
a deduction equivalent to the interest at a certain 
percentage for the time which it has still to run. 

b. Of the holder: To obtain cash for (a bill or 
note), with such deduction, before it is due. (See 
Discount sb. 2 b.) 

1694 Lond. Gaz. No. 3008/4 Foreign Bills of Exchange 
will be Discounted after the Rate of Four and half per 
Cent, per Annum. 173a De For Eng. Tradesman I. 
Suppl. 11.389 The seller had a supply by discounting the 
bills. 1777 Sheridan Sch. Scand. in. ii, Have you 
been able to get me that .. bill discounted? 1848 Mill 
Pol. Econ. in. xi. § 4 A bill of exchange, when merely dis- 
counted . . does not perform the functions . . of money, but 
is itself bought and sold for money. 1854 H. Miller Sch. 
$ Schm. xxiii. (i860) 251/1, I was fortunate enough not 
to discount for him a single bad bill. 1878 Jevons Prim. 
Pol. Econ. 114 A banker will . . discount such a bill, that is, 
buy it up for the sum due, after subtracting interest .. for 
the length of time the bill has to run, 

4. fig. In various senses derived from the fore- 
going : a. To leave out of account ; to disregard, 

I omit, b. To deduct or detract from, to lessen. 

c. To part with a future good for some present 
consideration, d. To settle or account for before- 
hand. And now esp. : e. To make a deduction in 
estimating the worth of (a statement, etc.); to 
make allowance for exaggeration in. f. To take 
(an* event, etc.) into account beforehand, thus 
lessening its effect or interest when it takes place. 

1702 S. Parker Cicero's De Finibus 237 To relinquish 
himself, to discount his Body, and take up with a Summum 
Bonum Uncommensurate to the Whole of bis Person. 1716 
M. Davies A then. Brit. III. Critic. Hist. 26 The Jacobits 
unaccountable Schism has been thoroughly discounted by 
our learned Dr. Turner. 1768 Woman of Honor I. 165 In 
this light . . how much would [they] have to discount of 
their boasts of having had a number of women as worthless 
as themselves? 1836-7 Sir W, Hamilton Metaph. xl (1859) 

II. 402 Of the three opinions (I discount Brown's), under 
tbis head, one supposes [etcl. 1851 J. H. Newman Cath. 
in Eng. 329 Absolution for a week 1 then it seems, she has 
discounted, if I may so speak, ber prospective confessions, 
and may lie, thieve, drink, and swear for a whole seven 
days with a clear conscience. 1855 Brimlev ^w., Poetry 
* Crit. 185 Discounting immortality for pottage. 1858 
Sat. Rev. V. 660/1 Making its own little profit by cleverly 
discounting a part of the great conception, i860 Ibid. IX. 
825/1 His father discounted and exhausted the policy of 
perfidious concession. 1873 H. Spencer Stud. Soctot. v. 112 
We. .have to estimate Ithe] worth [of evidence] when it has 
been discounted in many ways. 1876 E. Mbllok Priesth. 
iv. 17a To discount from the teaching of Christ the words 
•eat' and * drink', as modal terms .. is to relinquish the 
literal interpretation. 1880 Daily Ne7vs 23 Sept., Acquaint- 
ance from books with the place to be visited 'discounts 
the enjoyment of the visit. 1882 Bithell Counting-house 
Diet. s. v., To discount news or intelligence, a cant phrase 
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much used in City circles, is to anticipate or expect such 
intelligence, and then act as though it had already arrived. 
1883 C J. Wills Mod. Persia 315 After a time one learns 
to menially discount the statements made by the natives. 
// 1884 M. Pattsson Mem. (188O 214 Nor had his [New- 
man's] perversion, so long looked, for, and therefore mentally 
discounted, at all fallen upon me like a blow. 

6. Billiards. To allow discount to, as to discount 
an inferior player. (U.S.) 

Hence Dlscoirnted ///. a., Discounting vbl. 
sb. and ///. a. 

168a Scarlett Exchangts 6 Discounted Exchange, is, 
when the Drawer and the Remitter is one and thej»amc 
Person. 173a De Foe Eng. Tradesman 1. Suppl. ii. 391 
Discounting of bills is certain death to the tradesman. 
1861 Goschen For. Exch. ax The discounting establish* 
ments at home. 1884 Manck. Exam. 22 May 5/1 Fraudu- 
lent discounting of worthless accommodation bills. 

+ Discount, v% Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 1 + Coukt 
v.] trans. To count or reckon separately or in 
separate series. 

1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. Index, Know that the discount- 
ing of Sheets to expedite the work at severall Presses) hath 
occasioned in the h ifth book after page 200. compleated, to 
go back again to page (153) surrounded in this fashion, to 
prevent confusion. 166a J. Fuller 'To the Reader' in 
Fuller Worthies, The discounting of Sheets (to expedite 
the Work at severall Presses* hath occasioned the often 
mistake of the Folia's. [Cf. 1653 Gauden Hieraspistes 320 
Reader, The Reason why the Folios of this Book do not 
follow is because the Copy (for Expedition) was divided to 
two Printers ] 

Discountable (diskau*ntab T l),<z. [f. Discount 
+ -able.] That may be discounted; in quot. 
1800, within which a bill may be discounted. 

1800 T. Jspferson Writ. (1859) 'V. 420 Within the dis- 
countable period. 180a H. Thornton in Mill Pol. Eton, 
m. x'u i 4 Each is a discountable article. 

Discountenance (dtskau'ntihans), v. [ad. 
obs. F. descontenancer (16th c. in Liltre\ and in 
Coigr.), to abash, put out of countenance, mod.F. 
de'eontenancer, f. des-, Dis- 4 + contenancer to 
Countenance. In some of the English senses, it 
is used as if f. Dis- 7 + Countenance sb. Cf. De- 
face in some of its senses.] 

fl. trans*. To put another countenance on, to 
mask. Obs. rare. 

1587 Golding De Momay xit. 171 His own ambition, 
which was peraduenture discountenanced to the common 
people, but could not be counterfeited before God, who 
seeth the very bottom e of our hearts. 

2. To put out of countenance, put to shame, dis- 
concert, discourage, abash. (Chiefly in pa.ppEe.) 

1580 Sidney Arcadia {1613)69 Thinking it want of educa- 
tion which made him so discountenanced with vnwonted 
presence. 1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. in. i, Sir, let not 
this dis*countenance,or dis-gallant you a whit 1671 M ilton 
P. R. 11. a 18 How would one look from his majestic brow. . 
Discountenance her despised. 1690 The Gl.Scanderbeg 89 
He was no more discountenanced then, than if he had been 
at the head of his Army. 1707 Norms Treat. Humility ix. 
359 How is mypride further discountenanced, when I see thee 
my Lord . . chusing to unite thyself. . with flesh and blood. 
186a Carlyle Freak. Gt. (1865) III. vm. vi 55 He appeared 
much discountenanced at this last part of my narrative. 

3. To withdraw one's countenance from, set the 
countenance against; to show disapprobation of; 
to discourage, d isfavour : a. a person. 

1591 Sfenses Tears Muses 340 We silly Maides, whom 
they . . with reprochfull scorne discount nauncj. 1631 
Gouge God's Arrows i. § 45. 76 Discouraging and dis- 
countenancing the upright. 1656 H. Moaa Enthus. Tri. 
23 Such Mock-prophets and false Messiases as these will be 
discountenanced and hissed off of the stage. 1807 W. H. 
Iselano Mod. Ship 0/ Fools 251 note, He. .discountenanced 
him from that hour. 18.. Proclamation at Quarter Sessions, 
That all Persons of Honour, or in Place of Authority, will 
. .to their utmost con tribut . to the discountenancing Persons 
of dissolute and immoral Lives, 
b. an act, practice, or the like. 

1589 Fleming Georg. Virg. Ded., Ripe to deface and dis- 
countenance, but rawe to correct or imitate the commend- 
able trauels of well affected Students. 1646 P. Bulkeley 
Gospel Covt. nt. as6 Profanenesse is discountenanced by all. 
1709 Steele T atler No. 39 r 10 Duels are neither quite dis- 
countenanced, nor much in vogue. 1766 Bueke Wks. II. 5 
The late administration. .discountenanced. .the dangerous 
and unconstitutional practise of removing military officers 
for their voles in Parliament. 187a Yeats Growth Comm. 
343 The traffic was discountenanced. 

Hence Discoirntenanced ///. a. f -ing vbl. sb. 

1597 Bf. J. King Jonas (1618) 76 Discount enanctngs, 
disturhings, dispossessing of them. i6ta Brinslev Lud. 
Ltt. xxvii. (1627) 276 By the incourageraent and com- 
mendation of vertue, and discountenancing of vice. 1643 
Milton Divorce Introd. (1851) 4 The sole advocate of a 
discounl'nanc't truth. 1667 Locke Ess. Toleration n Fox 
Bourne Locke (1876) I. iv. 189 The discountenancing of 
popery amongst us. 1675 Art Contentnu iv. ix. 198 The 
most discountenane'd child oft makes better proof than the 
dearhng. 1749 W. Dodwell Free Answer 97 To prevent 
their preaching a discountenanced Doctrine. 

Discountenance (diskou-ntfoans), sb. arch. 
[partly ad. OF. descontenance (14th c. in Littri), 
partly an Eng. formation from Dis- 9 + Counten- 
ance sb., after the vb.] 

1. The act or fact of discountenancing j unfavour- 
able aspect, disfavonr or disapprobation shown. 

t$8o Noetk Plutarch (1595) 829 He thought that the 
estimation of Cato was altogether the discountenance of 
hii [own] power and greatnesse. 164a Jer. Taylor Episc. 



O647) 338 All discountenance and disgrace done to the 
Clergy reflect upon Christ. 1673 Essex Papers (Camden) 
I. 151 The countenance given to the subscribers and dis- 
countenance to the refusers. 1779 8t Johnson L. P., A f ilton 
Wks. II. 176 His great works were performed under dis- 
countenance. «8ia Shelley Proposals Pr. Wks. 1888 I. 27a 
The discountenance which Government will show to such 
an association. 186a Ld. Brougham Brit. Const. L 4 Dis- 
countenance of warlike policy, 
b. with a and pi. 

a i6a8 F. Gsevillk Suiney{ 1652) 19 Any man ..might., see 
how to set a good countenance upon all the discountenances 
of adversitie. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones xvut. iii, Whether it 
be that the one way of cheating is a discountenance or re- 
flection upon the other, or [etc). 

f 2. The fact or state of being put ont of coun- 
tenance ; discomposure of face ; abashment. Obs. 

a 16*8 F. Greville Sidney vlu (x6<2) 86 The discounten- 
ance, and depression which appeared^ in Sir Francis. 1656 
Finett For. Ambass. 39 Much to their discountenance and 
discontent. 

Discountenancer. [f. Discountenance 
v. + -ER One who discountenances, or dis- 
courages with cold looks or disfavour. 

t6aa Bacon Hen. VII (J.), A great taxer of his people and 
discountenancer of his nobility. 170a Addr. Jr. Marytand 
in Loud, Gas. No. 3853/1 A Discountenancer of Immorality 
and an Encourager of Virtue. 17a! Woorow Hist. Suff. Ch. 
Scot. (i8a8) I. Introd. xo A discountenancer of ministers. 

Discounter (diskau*nu>j). [f. Discount vA + 
-ER *.] One who discounts a bill or note ; i. e. 
cilher the person who, before it is due, pays the 
amount wiln deduction of discount, or the person 
who obtains cash for it in this way: sec Discount 
v. 3. 

173a De Foe Eng. Tradesman I. Suppl. ii. 391 These 
discounters of bills are sometimes bit. 1791 Burke Let. 
Member Nat. Assembly Wks. VI. xj The whole gang of 
usurers, pedlars, and itioerant Jew-discounters. 1848 Mill 
Pot. Econ. in. xi. § 4 A bill of exchange . . discounted, and 
kept in the portfolio of the discounter until it falls due. t86i 
Gosciien For. Exch. 38 The purchaser of the bills in this 
case takes the place of the discounter of accommodation 
paper. 1883 E. Paxton Hood Scot. Char, iil 59 ' Oh, you 
need not hesitate about him, Mr. Cart ick [the banker]', said 
the proposed discounter. 1884 J. Bacon in Law Re*. 76 Ch. 
Div. 134 The discounter, whether of a bill, or bood, or any 
other security, becomes the owner. 

Discou-ntess, v. rare. [Dis- 7 b.] trans. To 
deprive of the rank or dignity of countess. 

1630 B. Jonson Nciv Inn iv. iii, Though I am discountess'd, 
I am not yet dis-countenanced. 1874 Trollope Lady A nna 
v, Let them bring that Italian countess over if they dared I 
He'd countess her and dis-countess her too 1 

Discouple (diskzrp'l), v. [a. OF. descnpler 
(12th c. ia Hatz.-Darm.), dcscoupler (Cotgr.' lo 
separate, uncouple, f. des-, Dis- 4 + coupler lo 
Couple.] trans. To separate or disunite what is 
coupled, to uncouple. 

c 1489 Caxton Sonne s 0/ Ayvion ix. 241 Now are dys- 
coupled the foure sones of Aymon, for I have slayne 
Ricnarde. 1549 Hooper Dec/ar. Ten Commandm. x. Wks. 
(Parker Soc.) 384 Neither doth the magistrate dissolve that 
God hath bound, nor discouple that God coupled. 1883 
W. S. Dugoale tr. Dante'' s Purgaiorio xxv. 280 Ascending 
the steps whose narrowness discouples those who mount, 
b. intr, for refl. 

1599 T. M[oufetJ Silkworms* 66 When they die after dis- 
coupfing. 

Discour, -coure, obs. ff. Discoveu v. 

t Discou*rage, sb. Obs. [f. Dis- 9 + Coubage 
sb. : or f. Discourage v.] Want or failure of 
courage; the state of discouragement. 

c 1500 Three King's Sons 105 Their enemyes were in suche 
discorage that thet durst not wele be seen at no scarmyssh. 
1548 Uoall, etc Erasm. Par. Matt. v. (R.), Many.. be 
brought in discourage of themselves, by the reason of 
pouertie . . or by aduersitie. 1586 Bright Melanch. xxxiii. 
184 They are faint-hearted, and full of discourage. i6ix 
Speed Theat. Gt. Brit. ix. (1614) ij/i Causing their king 
Canute with discourage to retire. 

Discourage (disk»Ted3), v. Also 5-6 dis-, 
dyscorage ( odischorage). [ad . OF. descoragicr, 
later descourager, mod.F. djcourager ; f. des-, Dis- 
4 + corage, Courage sb.] 

1. trans. To deprive of courage, confidence, or 
moral energy; to lessen the courage of; to dis- 
hearten, dispirit. The opposite of encourage. 

1481 Caxton Godfrey exxxh. 196 How therle of chartres 
discoraged themperour of Constantinople that he shold not 
goo and socoure our peple. 1535 CoveaDALE Jer. xxxviii. 
4 Thus he discorageth the hondes of the sondyers y* be in 
this cite, and the hondes of all the people. t6tx Biclx 
TransL Pre/. 2 His Royall heart was not dauoted or dis- 
couraged. 1684 Bunyam Pilgr. tL at, I think no Slow of 
Despond would discourage me. 17*5 De Foa Voy. round 
World {\%Lch 953 would be very far from discouraging 
me. 1855 Macaulav Hist. Eng. III. 93a No trick, no lie, 
which was thought likely to discourage the starving garrison 
was spared. absol. 1789 Anna Seward Lett. (x8tt) II. 
226 Difficulty rather stimulates than discourages. 

b. with complement \ To deter (by discourage- 
ment) flo do something (obs.); from (ffor) an act. 

More Suppl Sou lys Wks. 337/t Not for y' we wold 
discorage you to dispose well your goodes when ye dye. 
15*9 Supptic. to King (E.E.T.S.) 36 This they doo to 
dyscorage all men from the studye of Gods Worde. 1508 
R. Bernard tr. Terence (1607) 337 The poet .. was nowe 
almost discouraged for taking any more paioes. a 168a 
Sir T. Browns Tracts (t684) 191 It discouraged from all 
Navigation about it. a 1698 Tkmpls (J-X Unlest you . . 



discourage them to stay with you by using them ill. 1699 
Damfiek Voy. II. 1. 89 The Seamen are discouraged frum 
fishing for them by the King. 1756 C Lucas Est. Waters 
II. 3 We shall be discouraged from the laborious . . task, 
t c. trans/, and fig. Obs. 
a 15*9 Skelto.n Rcplye. 3« For to disparage And lo dis- 
corage The fame matryculate Of poetes laureate. 1577 

B. Googe Heretbach's liusb. tL (1586) 87 You shall tome- 
time have one branch more gallant then his fellowe% which 
if you cutte not away, you discourage all the rest. 1657 in 
Burton's Diary (18^8) II. 150 Though the face of public 
worship of late be discouraged. 

2. transf. To lessen or repress conragc for (an 
action or project^ ; to discountenance, express dis- 
approval of, 1 ihrow cold water on \ 

1641 Wilkins Math. Magick II. xv. (1648) 29a, I woold be 
loath to discourage the enquiry of anv ingenuous artificer. 
a 1649 Eikon Bat. xit (1824) 106, I might neither Incourage 
the rebels insolence, nor discourage trie Protestants loyalty 
and patience. 1699 Dammer Voy. II. 1. 85 Thro their 
oppression . . trading is discouraged. 1735 Berkeley Querist 
i 42 Idleness should ol all things be discouraged. 1809 
Svd. Smith Wks. (1867) I. 173 A set ol lectures upon poli- 
tical economy would be discouraged in Oxford. 187a Veatb 
Groivth Comm. 56 Laws were made to discourage usury, 

f 3. intr. (for refl.) To lose courage or confi- 
dence. Obs. 

1553 Bale Vocacyon in Harl. Misc. (1808-xa) VI. 464 (l>.\ 
Because that poore Churche shulde not utterly discourage, 
in her extreme adversitees. 1M4 Hellowes Guevara's 
F'am. Ep. (1577) 33 Scipio considering the Numantines to 
increase in pride, and the Romanes to discourage. 

Disconrageable (disk*rjed3ab1), a. fare. [f. 
Discourage v. + -able.] Capable of being dis- 
conraged or disheartened ; to lie discouraged. 

i6ia-xs Bp. Hall Contempt., N. T. iv. xavi, O loue to un* 
thankful! souls 1 not discourageable by the most hatefull 
indignities. 

Discouraged, ppl. a. [i. as prcc. + -ed '.] 
Deprived of courage or confidence, dishcarlencd. 

1548 Uoall, etc Erasm. Par. Matt. xix. (R.), He wente 
awaye with a discouraged and heauye mynde. 1667 Flavel 
Saint Indeed (1754* 44 Discouraged souls, how many do you 
reckon the Lord for? 1847 Tennyson Print, til. 137, 1 grew 
discouraged, Sir. 1888 Pall Mall G. 8 June 4/1 Seductive 
terms about fettered industry, discouraged capital, and -the 
undue taxation of the necessaries of life. 

Discouragement (diskrrjed3ment). [ad. OF. 
descouragtwent, descoragement (12th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), mod.F. aVcouragcment, f. descoragy'er, des- 
courager to Discourage: cf. Encouragement.] 

1. The action or fact of discouraging. 

x6oo Hakluyt Voy. III. 131 (R.) To the great discourage- 
ment and hinderance of the same marchams and fishermen. 
^1797 H. Walpole Geo. //(1847) I. iv. 89 His severity to 
and discouragement of that pest of society, Attorneys. 1880 

C. R. Markham Peruv. Bark x it. 4x4 From that time there 
was nothing but discouragement and obstruction. Mod. 
The discouragement of rash and premature attempts. 

2. The fact or state of being discouraged ; want 
of spirit or confidence ; depression of spirit with 
regard to action or effort. (The more usual sense.) 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 111. ii. (1634)261 The feeling 
..turneth onely to terrour and discouragement, a f6oo 
Hooker Disc. Justif. W\is>. 1617 II. 53 That repining dis- 
couragement of heart, which tempteth God. 161 a Brinslev 
Lud. Lit. iii. (1627 1 20 About which I have taken no small 
griefe and discouragement. 1844 Thirl wall Greece VIII. 
157 He represenLs it as having caused so much discourage- 
ment at Sparta, that [etc. J. i860 Froude Hist. Eng. Y\ 30 
[It J showed how great was the discouragement into which 
the loss of Beton had thrown them. 1878 Lecky Eng. 
in xSth C. II. v. 50 Poverty and discouragement became 
more general than ever. 

3. That which discourages; a disheartening or 
deterrent influence. 

161 a Wood all Surg. Mate Pref. Wks. (1653) 9 Notwith- 
standing all such discouragements . . he proceeded on with 
courage. 1780 Swift Mod. Educ. f The books read at 
school and colleges are full of . . discouragements from 
vice. 17*5 De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 319 Their first 
discouragement was, the country was all open with very 
little wood. 1868 E. Edwards Raleigh 1. viit 133 Strong 
discouragemcots which had often chilled the glowing antici- 
pations. 

Discourager ;diskzrred£pi). [f. Discourage 
v. + -BR 1.] One who or that which discourages or 
disheartens ; one who discountenances or * throws 
cold water ' upon efforts. 

1631 Gouce God's Arrxrws \. % 46. 80 None [are] greater 
discouragers of the upright. 1710 Macclesfield in Ld. 
Campbell Chancellors (1857) VI. exxi. 10 Discouragers of 
those who preach virtue and piety. 1849 Lewis Influence 
Author. Opin. ix. (L.) f The promoter of truth and the 
discourager of error. 1884 G. P. LATHaor True i. 5 
Antiquity is a great discourager of the sympathies. 

Discouraging, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -ino »]. 
The action of the veib Discourage ; discourage- 
ment (Now chiefly gerund ial.) 

«S45 Primer Hen. VIII. in 3 Primers (1848) 5»9 In all 
trouble and adversity to be quiet . . without discouraging 
and desperation. 1578 T. N. tr. Conq. W. Mia 318 The 
overthrow [was] a great discouraging of the enemie. 1603 
Knolles Hist. Turks (1638) 35 To the great discouraging 
of alt other Christian Princes. 

Discouraging, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] 
That discourages or causes discouragement ; dis- 
heartening. 

1678 BtNYAN Pilgr. 1. 77 Over that Valley bangs the dis* 
couraging Clouds of confusion. 171$ Da Foa Fam. In' 
struct. 1. iii. With many discouraging thoughts for the 
event. 1849 CaoTs Greece n. Iviii. (1862) V. 158 The answer 



DISCOURAGINGIiY. 

returned was discouraging. 1876 T. Hardy Ethelberta 
(1890) 185 Despite her discouraging words, he still went on. 

Hence Discouragingly adv., in a discouraging 
manner ; f Discouragingness. 

1690 J, Mackenzie Siege^ London- Derry 21/2 Collonel 



Allerton Towers II. viii. 1 51 Treating her confidences coldly, 
not to say, discouragingly. 

t Discoursative, -itive, a. Obs. rare. [f. 
Discourse: see-ATiVE,] a. Pertaining to discourse 
or conversation, b. Of or belonging to 1 discourse * 
or reason, rational. 

1600 C Sutton Disce Mori ii. (1838J 23 As if it were 
only some arbitrable matter or discoursitive. 1610 Mark- 
ham Master^. 1. vii. 17 Horses discerne by meanes of the 
vertue Imaginatiue, Discoursatiue, and Memoratiue. 

Discourse (disko^is), sb. Also 4-5 discours, 
discors. [a. F, discours f ad. L. discurs-us * run- 
ning to and fro, conversation, discourse' (after 
cours L. atrsus) : cf. It. discorso, Sp. discurso. 
L. discurs-us is f» discurs-, ppl. stem of discurrere : 
see next.] 

1 1. Onward course; process or succession of time, 
events, actions, etc. ; « Cours k. Obs* 

1540*1 Elyot Image Gov. (1549) * 34 The naturall discourse 
of the sunne. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. 1 Pet. i. (R.), 
But when y* day shal come, & the discourse of things turned 
vp side down, they shall be tormented, and you shalreioyce. 
1565 Jewel Def. Apol. (1611) 91 It is most euident by the 
whole discourse of the Text. 1577 Hellowes Gueuara's 
Chron. 65 The riuer Tygris in the discourse of his currant 
maketh an Ilande, 1588 Greene Pandosto (1607) 18 This 
tragicall discourse of Fortune so daunted them, as they 
went like shadowes. 1612 Shelton Qui*. I. 11. v. 89 The 
Knights-errant.. did.. suffer much Woe and Misery in the 
Discourse of their Lives. 

b. In the following the meaning is perhaps 'course of 
arms or combat' (cf. Course^. 5); though other explan- 
ations have been proposed. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. vi. viii. 14 The villaine.. Himself 
addrest unto this new debate, And with his club him all 
about so blist That he which way to turne him scarcely 
wist : Sometimes aloft he layd, sometimes alow, Now here, 
now there, and oft him neare he mist. .At last the caytive, 
after long discourse, When all his strokes he saw avoyded 
quite, Resolved in one t'assemble all his force. 1611 Beau- 
mont & Fl. King $ No King 11. i, Good captain Bessus, 
tell us the discourse [viz, of single combat] Betwixt Tigranes 
and our king, and how We got the victory. 

f 2, 1 The act of the understanding, by which it 
passes from premises to consequences * (J.) ; reason- 
ing, thought, ratiocination; the faculty of reasoning, 
reason, rationality, Obs. or arch. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boet/t. v. Pr. iv. 165 It [ intelligence] 
byhofdeb alle binges so as I shal seye by a strok of bou}t 
formely wib oute discours or collacioun. 1413 Pilgr. Soiule 
(Caxton 1483) iy. xxviii. 75 He knoweth all hynge, therfore 
there is nought ferther to seken by discours. 1604 Ed- 
monds Observ. Caesar's Comm. 39 The soule of man is 
endued with a power of discourse, whereby it concludeth 
either according to the certainetie of reason, or the learning 
of experience, a 1618 Raleigh Rem. (1644) 131 The Dog 
. . we see is plentifully furnished with inward discourse. 
167a Wilkins Nat. Relig. 56 The discerning of that con- 
nexion or dependance which, there is betwixt several pro- 
positions, .which is called ratiocination, or discourse. 1788 
Wesley Wks. (1872) VI. 351 Discourse, strictly speaking, 
is the motion or progress of the mind from one judgment to 
another. 1864 Bowen Logic vii. 177 Discourse (discursus, 
didvoia) indicates the operation of comparison. 

+ b. Phr. Discourse of reason : process or faculty 
of reasoning. Obs. or arch. 

1 41 3 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) iy, xxviii 74 The soule 
seketh by discors of reson the skyles and tbc causes of the 
wonderful beaute of creatures. 1553 Eden Treat. News 
Jnd. (Arb.) 9 As could hardely be comprehended by the 
discourse of reason. 160a Shaks. Ham. t. ii. 150 A beast 
that wants discourse of Reason. 1675 South Sertn. In- 
gratitude (17 1 5) 455 By the Discourses of Reason, or the 
Discoveries of Faith. _ 1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Metaph. 
App. I. 415 No one with the ordinary discourse of reason 
could commit an error in regard to them. 

3. Communication of thought by speech ; 'mutual 
intercourse of language * (J.) ; talk, conversation. 

arch. 

*559 W, Cunningham Cosmogr. G/asse 112 But what 
make I discourse in these thinges to you, whiche knowe 
them muche better then I. 1594 Shaks. Kick. Ill, v. iiL 
99 Ample enterchange of sweet Discourse. 1597-8 Bacon 
Ess., Discourse (Arb.) 14 Some in their discourse, desire 
rather commendation of wit .. then of iudgement. 1667 
Milton P. L, vm. 211 Sweeter thy discourse is to my eare 
Then Fruits of Palm-tree. 1713 Swift Frenzy J. Dennis, 
I . .laid bold of that opportunity of entering into discourse 
with him. 1736 Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 306, 1 finding she did 
not much care for talking upon tbat Subject, chang'd the 
Discourse. 1863 Longf. Wayside Inn it. Prel. vii, Mean* 
while the Student held discourse With the Musician. 

f b. The faculty of conversing ; conversational 
power. Obs. 

1590 Shaks. Com. Err. in. i. 109, I know a wench of 
excellent discourse, Prettie and wittie. 1606 — 7V. ff Cr. 
l. ii. 275 Is not birth, beauty, good shape, discourse .. and 
so forth : the Spice, and salt that seasons a man ? 1641 
Evelyn Mem. (1857) !• 1 His wisdom was great, and his 
judgement most acute : of solid discourse, affable, humble, 
c. (with a and//.) A talk, a conversation, arch. 

1632 LtthgOw Trav. vi. 286 In the midst of my Discourses, 
I told his Hiehnesse. .the Guardians request. 1644 Milton 
Educ. Wks. {1847) 98/1 The satisfaction which you profess 
to have received from those incidental discourses. 1715 
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De Foe Fam. Instmci. I. viii, I have hnd a long discourse 
with my father. 1727 Swift Gulliver ill. ii. 183 They 
neither can speak nor attend to the discourses of others. 
1887 Bowen Virg. Mneid 1. 748 Dido the while with many 
discourses lengthens the night. 

+ d. A common talk, report, rumour. Obs. 
1692 R. L'Estrange Joscphus* Antiq. 11. ix. (1733) 43 
There went a Discourse about that made their malice 
against them still more implacable, a 1715 Burnet Own 
Time (1823) I. 287 Many discourses were set about upon 
this occasion. 

f 4. Narration ; a narrative, tale, account. Obs. 

1572 Sir T. Smith in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. III. 21 This 
is hitherto a brief discourse of that which hath passed sith 
my lord Admiralls commyng to Paris. 1575 (title), A brief 
Discours off the Troubles ♦ . abowte the Booke off Common 
Prayer and Ceremonies. 1632 Lithgow Trav. v, 237 
Troubling me.. to show them the rare Discourses of my 
long two yeares survey of Turkey. 1647 May Nisi. Pari 
n. l 545 Out of whose faithfull relation of that Rebellion. . 
I have partly collected my discourse of it. 

5. A spoken or written treatment of a subject, in 
which it is handled or discussed at length ; a dis- 
sertation, treatise, homily, sermon, or the like. 
(Now the prevailing sense.) 

1581 Petti e Gnazzo's Civ. Conv.i. x8b, Referring to y 
long discourses whicb y 1 * divines make of it. 1596 Ha ring- 
ton Metam. Ajax (1814) 15 The discourse ensuing is 
divided into three parts. 1644 Milton Areop. (Arb.) 47 
The acute and distinct Arminius was perverted meerly by 
the perusing of a namelesse discours writt'n at Delf. ^17x1 
Addison Sped. No. 106 f 7 Authors who have published 
Discourses of Practical Divinity. 1764 Reio Inquiry iii. 
116 Dr. N. Grew read a discourse before the Royal Society 
in 1675. 1803 Med. Jml. IX. 84 The volume opens with 
a short preliminary Discourse on the education and duties 
of a Surgeon. 1849 Macaulav Hist. Eng. II. 176 In the 
pulpit the effect of his discourses, which were delivered 
without any note, was heightened by a noble figure. 

f6. a. Familiar intercourse, familiarity, b. 
Familiarity with a subject ; conversancy (in). Obs. 

160a Shaks. Ham. 111. i. 108 If you be honest, and fair, 
your Honesty should admit no discourse to your Beautie. 
1604 E. G. D'Acos/a's Hist. Indies 1. v. 17 The Portugals 
. .a Nation that hath more discourse in the Arte of Navi- 
gation then any other. 

7. Comb. 

1628 Earle Microcosm., Scepticlte in Relig. (Arb.) 67 He 
is strangely vnfix't, and a new man euery day, as his last 
discourse-books Meditations transport him. 

Discourse (disk6*\is\ v. [f. Discoubsk sb. ; 
prob. influenced by F. discourir 'to discourse of 
Cotgr., ad. L. discurrere to run to and fro, dis- 
course, f. Dis- 1 + currere to run : cf. F. courir to 
run, secondary form of OF. courre:—L, currere. 
OF. had also the more literal senses ' to run to and 
fro, to traverse \] 

1 1. inlr. To run, move, or travel over a space, 
region, etc. ; trans/, to ' run out extend. Obs. rare. 

a 1547 Surrey Aeneid iv. 475 With silence [silent] looke 
discoursing over al. 1555 Eden Decades 213 A greate 
parte of lande. .discoursynge towarde the West. 

f2. intr. * To pass from premises to conclusions 
(J.) ; to reason. (Also with obj. clause.) Obs. (Cf. 
Discourse sb. 2.) 

159a Davies Immort. Soul 1. (R.), Nor can herself dis- 
course or judge of ought, But what the sense collects, and 
home doih bring; And yet the pow'rs of her discoursing 
thought, From these collections is a diverse thing, a 16$* 
J. Smith Sel. Disc. iv. 105 A mind, i. e. something within 
us that thinks, apprehends, reasons, and discourses. 1660 
Jer. Tavlor Duct. Dubit. 1. ii. rule iii. § s If in philosophy 
we discourse that the true God, being a Spirit without 
shape or figure, cannot be represented by an image, a 1700 
Dryoen Ovid's Met. xv. (R.), Those very elements, .trans* 
lated grow, have sense or can discourse. 

fb. trans. To turn over in the mind, think 
over. Obs. 

1581 Petti e Guazzds Civ. Cottv. 1. (1586) 19 He discoursed 
many things in his minde. c i6si Chapman Iliad. 11, 2 He 
discourst, how best he might approue His vow made for 
Achilles grace. 

3. intr. To hold discourse, to speak with another 
or others, talk, converse; to discuss a matter, confer. 
(Cf. Discourse sb. 3.) 

1559 [see Discoursing vbl. sb.}. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. v. 
i. 152 For all the rest, Let Lyon, Moone-shine, Wall, and 
Louers twaine. At large discourse. i6ox — Jul. C. m. i. 295 
Thou shalt discourse To yong Octavius, of the state of 
things. 1660 Trial Regie. 154 We would sit up discoursing 
about these unhappy wars. 1677 C. Hatton in Hat ton 
Corr. (1878) 152 Several persouns are discoursed of to suc- 
ceed him. 1695-6 R. Fisher in Blackmore Hist. Cottspir. 
(1723) 75 It was discoursed . . about seizing on the King in 
Kensington House. 1726 Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 204 And he 
in return, instructed me in the Portugueze Language : so 
that in a short time we could discourse in either. 1801 
Southey Thalaba 11. xxxvi, Now his tongue discoursed of 
regions far remote. 1875 Jowett Plate m (ed. 2) 1. 89 1 am 
quite willing to discourse with Socrates in his own manner. 

Jig> i59» Shaks. Rom. ff Jul. 11. ii. 13 She speakes, yet 
she sayes nothing, what of that 1 Her eye discourses, 1 will 
answere it. 1607 Beaum. & Fl. Woman- Hater lit. i. I'll 
promise peace, and fold mine arms up ', let but mine eye 
discourse. 1644 [see Discoursing a. 2]. 

b. trans. (wiLh compl>, To pass (time) away m 
discourse or talk ; to bring (a person) by discourse 
into (some state). 

161 1 Shaks. Cymb. 111. iii. 38 How. .shall we discourse The 
freezing houres away? 167a Eacharo Hobbs* State Nat. 
106, I always found it an endless thing^ to reason and dis- 
course people into any soundness of mind. i8ao Hazlitt 



DISCOURSING. 

Led. Dram. Lit. 137 Seated round [they] discourse the 
silent hours away. 

4. intr. To speak or write at length on a subject ; 
to utter or pen a discourse. (Cf. Discourse sb. 5.) 

1564 [implied in Discourser]. 1628 Prvnne Cens. Cozens 
23 They haue discoursed of these seuen sinnes. 163a Lith- 
gow Trav. vi. 239 Josephus . . largely discourseth vi many 
hundred thousands famished, .within this multipotent City. 
a 1704 Locke (J.), The general maxims we are discoursing 
of are not known to children, ideots, and a greater part of 
mankind. 1750 Lardner Wks. (1838) III, 38 Mr. Wolff 
has discoursed largely of this matter. «i86a Buckle 
Civiliz. (1869) III. iv. 203 If he discoursed for two hours 
without intermission, he was valued as a zealous pastor. 

5. trans. Togo through in speech ; to treat of in 
speech or writing ; to talk over, discuss ; to talk of, 
converse about ; to tell, narrate, relate, arch. 

1563-87 Foxe A. Sf M. (1684) III. 357 We have discoursed 
the Story of Mr. Robert Glover. 1591 Shaks. i Hen. VI, 

I. iv. 26 How wert thou handled, being Prisoner?. .Discourse 
I prcthee on this Turrets top. a 159a Marlowe & Nashe 
Dido u. Wks. (Rtldg.) 256/2 To discourse at large, And 
truly too, how Troy was overcome, a 165a J. Smith Sel. 
Disc. ix. iii. (1821} 422 Having discoursed the nobleness of 
religion in its original and nature ; we come now to consider 
the excellency of religion in its properties. 1654 Whitlock 
Zootomia 388 Alcibiades cut of his Dogs Taile. .that so the 
talkative people might lesse discourse his other Actions. 1716 
Collier tr. Greg. Nazianzen 57, 1 need not discourse, that 
Passion, Rancour, and Malice, are not allow'd a Christian. 
1727 Swift Gulliver 11. viii. 170 Discoursing this matter 
with the sailors while I was asleep. ^ 182a B. Cornwall 
Dram. Scenes^ Tartants, Moans, beside Its waters rising, 
discourse tales of sin. 

fig. 1591 Greene MaidetCs Dreame xxix, His open hands 
discours'd his inward grace. 

f b. To ulter, say ; to speak or write formally. 
(With the utterance or thing said as object.) Obs. 

1604 Shaks. Oth. 11". iii. 282 Drunke 1 And speake Parrat ? 
. . And discourse Fustian with ones owne shadow ? 1654 
Whitlock Zootomia 446 Who it may be can discourse 
nothing but slander, or censure. 1744 Harris Three Treat. 
111. 1. (1765) 108 The Joy. .in recollecting what we have dis- 
coursed on these Subjects. 

c. To utter, give forth (musical sounds). 

{Chiefly as a reminiscence of the Shakspere passage.) 

160a Shaks. Ham. 111. ii. 374 Giue it breath with your 
mouth, and it will discourse most excellent Musicke. 1837 
Carlvle Fr. Rev. III. in. ix. (1872) 135 The tocsins dis- 
course stern music. 1881 Scribner's Mag. XXI. 267/2 The 
Ridgcmont brass band was discoursing familiar strains. 188a 
Besant Revolt of Man XU1883) 263 On the Green the band 
was discoursing sweet music. 

f 6. trans. To speak or converse with (a person), 
to talk to ; to discuss a matter with, confer with ; 
to speak to, address, harangue. Obs. or arch. 

(Very common down to 1750). 

1677 A Yarranton Eng. Improv. 25 All the People.. will 
discourse their Parliament Men in these things hinted at. 
1689-93 Locke Toleration in. ii. Wks. 1727 II. 330 A Friend 
whom 1 discoursed on this Point, a 1695 Wood Life (O. H. S.) 
III. 408 He overtook me oa horse back, .and discours'd me 
aloud. 170a Echaro Eccl. Hist. (1710) 226 While Peter thus 
discoursed the people. 1763 Franklin Let. Wks. 1887 III. 
229 That 1 might . . have more convenient opportunities of 
discoursing them on our publick affairs. 1866 Whittier 
Marg. Smith's Jrnl. Prose Wks. 1889 I. 21 Sir Thomas dis- 
coursed us in his lively way. 

t Discoxrrseless, a. Obs. [f. Discourse sb. 
+ -less.] Void of reasoning power ; unreasoning. 

2620 Shelton QuLx. II. vi. 69 To attempt things whence 
rather harm may after result unto us then good, is the part 
of rash and discourseless brains. 

Discourser (disko** jssj). Also 6 -our, 7 -or. 

[f. Discourse v. + -er*.] One who discourses; 
a speaker, talker, narrator, preacher, orator; the 
writer of a discourse or dissertation. 

1564 Brief. Exam. * * iij b, There are much paynes be- 
stowed of these disconrsours. 1579 J. Stubbes Gaping Gulf 
A vj b, These discourses that vse the word of God with as 
little conscience as they doe Machiavel. 1600 O. E. Reply 
Libel 1. vii. 166 An idle discourser, that mooueth questions, 
that bee not to purpose. 1630 R. Jofatson's Kingd. «$• 
Commw. 300 Some few particulars . . worthy a much more 
ample discourse, and a . . better informed discourser. 1713 
Bentley Freethinking 65 (R.) Our discourser here has 
quoted nine verses out of it. 1 768-74 Tucker Z/. Ate/. ( 1852) 

II. 415 It behoves the discourser upon religious matters to 
consider (etc.]. 1884 Church Bacon iii. 62 Perhaps she dis- 
trusted in business and state affairs so brilliant a discourser. 

Discou-rsing, vbl. sb. [f. Discourse v. + 
-ing I.] The action of the verb Discourse, q.v. j 
talking, conversation ; discussion. 

X5S9 Bp. Scot in Strype Ann. Ref. 1. App. x. 33 Let the 
prestes. .meet together, .for the discoursinge therof. 1667 
Bp. S. Parker Cens. Platon. Phil. 37 Plato's discoursing;* 
about practicall matters are exceeding handsome and 
pertinent. 1683 Hacke Collect. Voy. (1699) 1. 7 We concluded 
the discoursing of Women at Sea was very unlucky, and 
occasioned the Storm. 1894 Athenaeum 17 Mar. 339/1 lo 
listen to the discoursing of an accomplished man of letters 
. . is always a pleasure. 

Discoursing, a. [f. as prec. + -iko z .] 
That discourses ; see the verb. 

fL Passing from premisses to consequences, 
reasoning ; reasonable, rational. Obs. 

iS9» Davies Immort. Soul 11. xi. (1714)29 Brutes do want 
that quick discoursing Powt, Which doth in us the erring 
Sense correct. 1638 K. Digby Ld. cone. Relig. 11. <«si»M 
The Fathers works . . will fairly inform a rational and dis- 
coursing man of the true state of them. 164a R.Carpenter 
Experience 11. v. 156 Motives ..sufficient to induce a dis- 
coursing man to forsake the Jesuits. 



DISCOURSIST. 

fb. Fasstng rapidly from one thonght to an- 
other; busily thinking. Obs. 

a 1568 Ascham SchoUm. 1. (Arb.) 78 A factious hart, a dis- 
counting head, a mynde to medic in all mens matters. 16*5 
Bacon Ess., Truth fArb.) 499 And though the Sects of 
Philosophers of that Kinde be gone, yet there reinaine cer- 
taine discoursing Whs. 1638 Ford Lady's Trial \\\. iii, We 
, . Frame strange conceits in our discoursing brains. 

2. Talking, holding discourse ; delivering a dis- 
course. 

/11568 Ascham SchoUm. (Arb.) 76 A busie head, dis- 
coursing tong, and a factious harte. 1644 Bulwer {title), 
Chirologia : or the Naturall Language of the Hand. Com- 
posed of the Speaking Motions, and Discoursing Gestures 
thereof. 1891 Vaily Navs 2 Oct. 5/6 Mrs. Theodore Fry. . 
and Miss Orme, were the discoursing ladies. 

t Discotrrsist. Obs. [f. Discourse v. + -ist.] 
One who reasons or draws conclusions. 

16*1 Masdr tr. AUmatCs Guzman d'Alf. it. 205 Thereby 
every good Discoursist might come to the knowledge of the 
fault, and repent himselfe thereof. 

Discoursitive : see Discocrsative. 
t Discoursive, a. Obs. [f. Discourse v. + 
-ive : cf. discursive j which follows Latin analogies.] 

1. Of or pertaining to 'discourse* or reason; 
having the power of reasoning ; rational. 

1594 Carkw Huarte's Exam. Wits^ ( 1616) 60 Vnderstood 
of the faculties or reasonable wits, which are discoursiue and 
actiuc. 1645 Rutherford Tryalq Tri. Faith (1845 a86 The 
prime faculty, reason, the discoursive power. 1649 Davenant 
Love tf Honour !. Dram. Wks. 1873 III. 109 The brute herd 
..though they want Discoursive soul, are less inhuman far 
than he. 1678 Lively Orac. 11. % 6a. a6i He must be sup- 
pos'd..to have given men discoursive faculties, 
b. Proceeding by reasoning, argumentative. 

1588 J. Harvey ilitle), Discoursive Prohleme concerning 
Prophesies. 159a Nashe P. Penilesse (ed. a) aaa, Hee fell 
into a discoursive consideration, what this world was. a 165a 
J. Smith Set. Disc. iv. 94 AJ1 such actions, .we know, without 
any great store of discoursive inquiry, to attribute to their 
own proper causes. 1753 L. M. tr. Dm Boscg's Accomplish 'd 
Woman 1. 221 Fortune gives kingdoms, but art no more 
than discoursive knowledge and science. 

2. Passing from one thing to another, discursive. 
159a Davies Immort. Soulww. xi. (1714) « His sight is 

not discoursive, by degrees ; But seeing the whole, each 
single Part doth see. 1613 W. BaowNF. Sheph. Pipe vii. (R.) 
Thou. . In thy discoursive thought, dost range as farre. 

3. Disposed or ready to discourse or converse ; 
talkative; conversable, communicative. 

1605 Daniel P/iilolas Poems(i7i7) 331 See how these vain 
Discoursive Bookmen talk. 164a Howell For. Trav. (Arb.) 
30 The one Discoursive and Sociable, the other Reserved 
and Thoughtfull. 1669 Wooo Life (Oxf. H. S.) 1 1. 169 He 
found him a complaisant man, very free and discoursive. 

b. Of the nature of discourse or dialogue ; con- 
versational. 

a 1593 Marlowe & Nashe Dido 1. (Rtldg.) 354/a But thou 
art gone ; and leav'st me here alone, lo dull the air with my 
discoursive moan. 1:164$ Howell Lett. (1650) 111. ix.17 You 
promised a further expression of your self by way of a Dis- 
coursive Letter what you thought of Copernicus opinion. 
1668 Dryden Ess. Dram. Poesy in Arb. Garner HI. 567 
For the Epic way is euery where interlaced with Dialogue 
or Discoursive Scenes. 1716 M. Dayies A then. Brit. 111. 
Crit. Hist, m The Editioning of. .Ancient Authors, with- 
out any . . long discoursive Comments, or long-winded 
Sententions-Notes. 

t DiscoUTSively, adv. Obs. [f.prec. + -LY2J 
In a 1 discoursive * way : a. Rationally ; t>. Conver- 
sationally ; c. By way of a discourse or set speech. 

1588 J. Harvey Disc. Prodi. 7 To proceede tentatiuely, 
and discoursiuely, as the foresaid schoolemen vse to call it. 
>S93 R- Haryey Philad. 7 You are very bookishly and 
literally wise, not reasonably and discoursiyely. 164a 
Howell For. Trav. (Arb.) 39 He bath made an introduction 
into the Spanish tongue .. so that . . he may easily come to 
soeake it discoursively. 1656 Cromwell Sp. 17 Sept., Not 
discoursively, in the oratoric way ; but to let you see the 
matter of fact, .how the state of your affairs stands. 

t Discoirrsiveness. Obs. [f. as prec. + 
•ness.] The quality of being 1 discoursive \ 

1627-77 Feltham Resolves 11. xliv. 345 The discoursiueness 
of Reason. 

t Discou'rt, v. Obs. [f. Pis- 7 b + Court sb. 
6.] trans. To dismiss or expel from court ; to de- 
prive of court favour ; «Decoukt. 

1585 WoTTON Let. to Walsingham j June in Tytler Hist. 
Scot. (1864) IV. 99/2 Whether he might not be better dis- 
courted by way ot justice. 1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. yi. 
xlv. 155 Jehu . , commanded all his officers to offer sacrifice 
to the I doll-Gods, pretending to dis-court all such as refused. 
1676 W. Row Ccntn. Blair r s Autobiog. xii. (1848) 436 Mid- 
dleton was like to be disc our ted. 1721-8 Woorow Hist. 
Suff. Ch. Scot. 1. v. (1828) 384 The chancellor threatened to 
disgrace and discourt him. 

Discourteous (diskoautyas, -kznttyas), a. [f. 
Bis- 10 + Courteous a. ; prob. after F.discourtois 
(Cotgr.), earlier des- t or It. dtscortese (Florio 1598).] 
Void of or lacking in courtesy ; rnde, uncivil. 

•578 T. N. tr. Cong. W. India 7 Cortex.. used discourteous 
words unto him in the presence of many. 1390 Grkrnr Orl. 
/wr.Wks.jf Rtldg.) 98/1 Discourteous women, natures fairest 
ill. 1690 CaowtJE Eng. Frier\. 44 Ladies are^ discourteous 
to themselves who take liberties discretion wiU not allow. 
1814 Sou they Roderick xvi, That e'er of old in forest of 
romance 'Gainst knights and ladies waged discourteous war. 
1877 Rita Vivienne 111. vii, Pardon me that in a moment of 
just indignation I have seemed discourteous. 

Discou rteously, adv. [f. prec. + -lt 2 .] In 
a discourteous manner ; with incivility. 

1584 C. RoamsoN Hand/. Dslites (Spencer Soc.) 19 Alas 
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my love, ye do me wrong, to cast me off discurteously. 1647 
Trapp Comm. Matt. v. 44 Abraham rescueth his nephew 
Lot, that had dealt so discourteously with him. 1845 l.n. 
Campbell Chancellors {1857]} Vl.cxxiii. 74 Peter, though so 
discourteously treated in this controversy, did not flinch. 
1870 DisaAELi Lothair xlvi, Lord St. Aldegonde . . moved 
discourteously among them. 

Discotrrteousness. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-ness.] Rudeness, incivility. 
1717 in Bailey vol. II. 1866 [see Discourtesy). 

Discourtesy (disko»utesi, -k£*Jt-). [f. Dis- 9 
+ Courtesy, alter F. discourtoisie (Cotgr.), earlier 
des- (15th c. in Hatz.-Dann.) ; cf.lt. discorlesia 
(Florio), Sp. descortesia (Minsheu).] The opposite 
of courtesy; rude or uncivil behaviour ; incivility; 
ou instance of this. 

>5SS Eden Decoder 35a Mee thynke it sholde seeme a great 
discurtesie if I shuld not shewe yowe all that 1 knowe. 1509 
Sandys Europx Spec. (163a) 154 Some jealousies and dis- 
curtesies passed lately betweene them and the Pope. 161 1 
Shaks. Cymb. 11. iii. 101, I pray you spare me, Taith I shall 
vnfold equall discourtesie to your best kindnesse. 1670 
Eachasd Cont. Clergy 16 Such pretended favours and kind- 
nesses, as these, are the most right down discourtesies in the 
world. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 78 Ample apologies 
were therefore made for the discourtesy. 1859 Tennyson 
Idylls, Elaine 968, I pray you, use some rough discourtesy 
To blunt or break her passion. 1866 M as. Stowe Lit. Foxes 
100 (heading) Discourteousness. . I think one of the greatest 
destroyers of domestic peace is Discourtesy. 

t Discou'rtship. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 9 + 
Courtship i b.] Discourtesy. 

1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. v. ii, Monsieur, we must 
not so much betray ourselves to discourtship, as to suffer 
you to be longer unsaluted. 

tDi'SCOUS, a. Obs. [ad. mod.L. discdsus 
f. disc-us Disk : see -ous.] Having a disk or 
disks; discoid. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Discous or Discoidal Floioers 
. .whose Flosculi or little Leaves, are set together so close, 
thick, and even, as to make the surface of the Flower plain 
and flat like a Dish. 17*7 Bailey vol. II. Discous Flower 
. .is that which has a Disk without any Rays, as in Tansy^ 
etc. 1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xxvl 384 Discoid, or as 
some call them discous flowers. 

t DiscO*veuable, a. Obs. [a. OF. descoven- 
ab/ey -co/wenable, unsuitable, unbefitting, incon- 
venient, f. des-j Dis- 4 + co{n)venable : see Con- 
venable, Covenable.] Unsuitable, unbefitting, 
inappropriate. 

[119a PairroN 1. xxix. § 5 Si la condicioun soit inpossible 
ou descovenable.] 1474 Caxton C/iesse 11. v. D viij b, The 
peplc of romc .. no thynge shamefast to demaunde thynges 
discoucnablc. 1484 — Chivalry x8 A discouenable thyng it 
shold be that a man that wold lerne to sewe shold Icrnc 
to sewc of a carpenter. 

t Disco*venaut, v. Obs. [f. Dis- 6 + Cove- 
nant v. ij or Dis- 7 a + Covenant sb.] trans. To 
dissolve covenant with ; to exclude from a covenant. 
Hence Disco* venanted a. 

1650 Thapp Comm. Pentat. 11. 101 God will own them no 
longer ; they are now dis-covenanted. 1667 Flavel Saint 
Indeed (1754) 34 If he had . . discovenanted my soul, I had 
reason to be cast down. 170a C. Mather Magn. Chr. v. 
App. (1852) 292 They were once in covenant and never since 
discovenanted. 1861 Lytton & Fank Tannh&nser 97 No 
more, .rebuild The rainbow of discovenanted Hope. 

Disco*venanter. rare- 1 , [f. Dis- 9 + 
Covenanteb 2.] One who refused to sign or ad- 
here to the (Scottish) Covenants; cf. Covenant 
sb. 9. 

i8»7 Aikman Hist. Scot. IV.vnu.i86 The secret malignants 
and discovenanters. 

Discover (disk»'v3j), v. Forms : a. 4- dis- 
cover ; also 4 deschuver, discoovir, 4-5 dys-, 
4-7 discouer, 5 -euuer, -couyr, -courier. 0. 4 
diskyner, 5 dis-, dyskeuer. 7. 4 descure, 4-6 
discour(e, -cure, 5 -ouyre, 5-6 -kure, 6 -euir. 
5. 5-6 dis-, dyskere. [a. OF. deseovr-ir, des- 
convr-ir= Pr. and Sp. descubrtr f It. discovrire (later 
•coprire)^. mtd.L.discMpcrfre, lateL. or Romanic 
f. Dis- 4 + L. cooperlre to Cover. The OF. stressed 
form desaicvre, -queuvre y gave the Eng. variant, 
diskever (still dial.), nnd the vocalizing of v be- 
tween vowels, gave the reduced discour, -cure, and 
diskere.] 

f 1. trans. To remove the covering (clothing, roof, 
lid, etc.) from (anything) ; to bare, uncover ; esp. 
to uncover (the head), to unroof (a building). Obs. 

138a WvctiF Lev. xxi. 10 His heed he shal not discouer 
his clothis he shal not kitt. 14.. Lydg. Temple of Gins 916 
Who bat wil . . Fulli be cured. . He most. .Discure his wound, 
& shew it to bis lech, c 1440 Pecock Rtpr. 11. x. ao6 The 
principal Crucifix of the chirche schal be Discovered and 
schewid baar and nakid to alle thepeple of the Processioun. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 369/2 She.. said to her sustres that 
they sholde discouere their hedes. 15*0 Whittkton Vulg;. 
(1527) 40 Let hym also, .set his cuppe surely before his 
superyour, discouer it and couer it agayne with curtesy 
made. 1571 Gsindal Articles 50 Whether any man hath 
pulled downe or discouered any Church, chauncell, or 
chappell. 1627 Lisander * Cal. v. 80 At the end of his 
sermon having discovered nis head. 16*8 Coke On Litl. 
1. 53 If the house be discouered hy tempest, the tenant must 
in conuenient time re pa ire it. 

f 2. To remove, withdraw (anything serving as 
a cover) ; to cause to cease to be a covering. Obs. 

»S3S Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 139 At the last the cloud 
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ane lytill we Discouer! t we*, that tha micht better se. 161 1 
liiftLE Jer. xiii. as For the greatnesse of thine iniquitie are 
thy akirts discooered. 1618 Chapman Ilesiod 1. 161 When 
the woman the unwieldy lid Had once discover'd, all the 
miseries hid. .dispersed and flew About the world. 

3. To disclose or expose to view (anything 
covered up, hidden, or previously unseen), to re- 
veal, show. Now rare. 

c 1450 Loneuch Grail I v. 173 Thanne browhte Aleyn this 
holy vessel anon . . & there it discouerede & schewed it be 
kvn g» «53S Cove a oa Mc /so. xxvi ai He wil discouer the 
bloude thai she hath deuoured. 1613 Voy. Guiana in Harl. 
Misc. (Malb.) 1 1 1 . x8a A goodly river, discovering a gallant 
Country. «66o Hictct sincill Jamaica (1661) 39 Columbus, 
to whose happy search, the West- Indies first discovered 
it self. 1689 — Modest Inc. v. 35 Which Wrfnckle* I had 
rather Masque over and cover, than discover. iyi6 Lady 
M. W. Montacc Let. to Pope 14 Sept., The stage was 
built over a. .canal^and, at the beginning of the second act, 
divided into two parts discovering the water. 1797 Mrs. 
Radclifpe Italian xaxii, This discovered to Schedoni the 
various figures assembled in his dusky chamber, a 1861 
Clouch hss. Class. Metres, Actaeon 13 She.. Swift her di- 
vine shoulders discovering. 188s Stevenson New Arab. Nts. 
(1884) i2i The nurseryman.. readily discovered his hoard. 
fig. 189a Newman Smyth Chr. Ethics 1. iii. 188 This mode 
of thinking discovers a cosmical moral significance in the in- 
carnation. 

t b. To afford a view of, to show. Obs. 

1600 E. Blount tr. Concstaggio 212 Upon the hils, which 
discover the enimies lodging and their trenches. 1638 Sta 
T. HEasEar Trav. (ed. 21 73 'Tis wall'd about, and to the 
N.N. W. discovers a lake or fish-pond five miles over. 
1667 Milton P. L. t. 64 From those flames No light, but 
rather darkness visible Serv'd only to discover sights of 
woe. c 1710 C. Fiennes Diary (1888) xia An advanced 
piece ofground above all the rest . . discovers the Country 
a great Circuit round. 

c. To discover check {Chess) : to remove a piece 
or pawn which stands between a checking piece 
and the king, and so to put the latter in check. 

[1614 A. Saul C&wviii, The Mate by discovery, the most 
industrious Mate of all.] 1816 Stratagems of Chess (1817) 
1 1 Place the queen, bishop or castle behind a pawn or a 
piece in such a manner as upon playing that pawn or piece 
you discover a check upon your adversary's king.^ 1847 
Staunton Chess PI. Handbk.20 Whca the King is directly 
attacked by the Piece played, it is a simple check ; but when 
the Piece moved does not itself give check, but unmasks 
another which does, it is called a discovered check. Ibid. 
28 A striking though simple instance of the power of a dis- 
covered check. Ibid. 29 White must play his Roolc to 
K.Kt.'s sixth sauare, discovering check with the Bishop^ 
1870 Hardy & Ware Mod. Hoylr f Chess 42 Double Check la 
when check is discovered, .the King being also attacked by 
the piece moved. 

4. To divulge, reveal, disclose to knowledge (any- 
thing secret or unknown) ; to make known, arch. 

a. With simple object. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 28293 (Cott.) Priuetis o fremyd and 
frendc I haue discouerd als vn-hende. c 1350 Will. Paleme 
3192 pis dede schal i neuer deschuuer. c 1386 Chauckr 
Can. Yeom. Prol. <$■ T. 143 Thou sclaundrest me. .And eek 
discouerest that thou sholdest hyde. c 1470 Harding Chron. 
it. i, The youngest susier tbe mater all discured To her 
husbande. ? c 1475 Sqr. laxve Degre 868 Anone he made 
hym swere His counsayl he should never diskere. 159a 
Shaks. Rom. tf Jul. iil i. 147 O Noble Prince, I can dis- 
couer all The vnluckie Mannage of this fatall brail. 166a 
J. Dayies tr. Mandelsto's 'I rav. 5 They contain some 
secrets which Time will discover. 171a W. Rogers Voy. 9 
[I) now thought it fit to discover to our Crew whither we 
were bound. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 97 t 14 He 
honestly discovers the state of his fortune. 

b. With subord. cl. 

1599 Shaks. Much Ado 1. ii. la The Prince discouered to 
Claudio that hee loued my niece your daughter. 1845 J. H. 
Newman Lett. (1891) II. 460 Continually do I pray that He 
would discover to me if I am under a delusion. 

to. absol. Obs. 

14 . . Lydg. Temple of Glas 629 Lich him bat . . knoweb 
not, to whom forto discure. 1659 Burton's Diary (1828) 
IV. 302 All means were used to make him discover, but he 
. . would Dot confess. 

f 6. To reconnoitre. Also absol. Obs. 

1375 Barbour Bruce xiv.a68 Furth till discouir, thairway 
thai ta. c 147S RaufCoiljcar 798 Derflie ouir Daillis, dis- 
couerand the doun, Gif ony douchtie that day for lornayis 
was dichfc 1513 Douglas yEneis ix. iil 196 Of the nycht 
wach the cure We geif Mesapus, the jettis to discure. 1592 
Unton Corr. (Roxjx) 330 The king this day goeth to the 
warr to discover. 1600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio aii He 
issued foorth . .with his whole army, onely with an intent 
to discover. 

6. To reveal the identity of (a person) ; hence, 
to betray, arch. 

c 1320 Sir Beuesj4 Maseger, do me surte, bat bow nelt 
noujt discure me To no wi}t 1 c 1386 Chaucer Merch. T. 
698 Mercy, and that ye nat discouere me. 1465 Paston 
Lett. No. 527 II. 234 A told me .. in noo wyse that ye 
dyskure not Master Stevyn. 1599 Warn. Faire Worn. 11. 
524 Whither shal I fly? The very bushes wil dis-cover me. 
163a T. H aywaro tr. Biondis Eromena 71 When hee asked 
who hee was, the Marquesse durst not discover him (so 
strictly was he tied hy promise to conceale him). 1726 Adv. 
Capt. R. Boyle 264 She at last discover'd herself to me: 
She was Daughter-in-law to [etc.]. 1863 Kingslev Herrw. 
xix, He was on the point of discovering himself to them. 

1 7. To manifest, exhibit, display (an attribute, 
quality, feeling, etc.). Obs. 

cr^y> Pilgr. Lyf Mar.hode 1. exxv. (1869) 66 It is miche! 
more woorth . . pan to diskeuere his iustice, and to say, 
bihold mi swerde whiche i haue vnshethed you. 1576 
Fleming Panofl. Epist. 338 M. Clemens, to whome S. T. 
Moore haihe discovered a fewe sparckles of his benevolence 
towardes mee. 1389 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 33, I haue 
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not., store of plate to discover anie wealth. 1615 J. Ste- 
phens Satyr. Ess. 213 He will enter into a Taverne. .onely 
to discover his gold face and scarlet 1682 Bunyan Holy 
War (Cassell) 141 With what agility .. did these military 
men discover their skill in feats of war. 1771 Sir J. 
Reynolds Disc. iv. (1876) 347 He takes as much pains to 
discover, as the greater artist does to conceal, the marks of 
his subordinate assiduity. 

b. esp. To manifest by action ; to display (un- 
conscionsly or unintentionally) ; to exhibit, betray, 
allow to be seen or perceived, arch, 

c 1460 La Belle Dame 403 in Pol. Rel. $ L. Poems (1866) 
65 If youre grace to me be Discouerte, Thanne be your 
meane soon shulde I be relevyd. 1556" Aurelio % Isab. 
(1608) I. vii, Then yowre regard discoverethe. .the desire of 
yowre harte. 1600 E. Blount tr. Concstaggio 117 The 
more he mounted, the more he discovered his incapacities 
1658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot. ii. (1736) 29 The remaining 
Bones discovered his Proportions. 1739 Lahelys Short 
Acc. Piers IVestttt. Bridge 59 The Timber., discover'd a 
strong Smell of Turpentine upon the first Stroke of a Plane. 
1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Metaph.(z877)l.x\'\i\. 341 She had 
never discovered a talent for poetry or music. 1887 Times 
27 Aug. 11/3 He was bitten by a pet fox which subsequently 
discovered symptoms of rabies, 

C. With subord. clause. 

1596 Spenser State /rel. Wks. (Globe) 640/1 The which 
name doth discover them to be also auncient English. 1623 
J. Meade in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. I. III. 126 How could 
that discover they were for Spaine? ^713 Pops Guardian 
No. 4 r 2 A lofty gentleman Whose air and gait discovered 
when he had published a new book.^ 1802-3 tr. Pallas' Trav. 
(1812) I. 425 All the Nagais still discover by their features, 
that they are of Mongolian origin. 1856 Emerson Eng. 
Traits, First Visit Wks. (Bohn) II. 7 Rousseau's Confessions 
had discovered to him [Carlyle] that he was not a dunce. 

8. To obtain sight or knowledge of (something 
previously unknown) for the first time ; to come to 
the knowledge of ; to find out. 

a. With simple object. 

>SSS Eden Decades 2 Colonus . . in this fyrst nauigation 
discouered vj Ilandes. 1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's 
Voy. 1. v. 4 Wee discovered at the Seas two Foystes which 
came even towardes the place where we were. 1670 Mayn- 
waring Physician's Repos. 90 This alkalisate property was 
first discovered by preparation and tryals. 1783 H. Blair 
Led. Rhct. x. (Seager), We invent things tnat are new ; 
we discover what was before hidden. Galileo invented the 
telescope ; Harvey discovered the circulation of the blood. 
1840 Penny Cycl. XVI. 176 Banks's Islands .. were dis- 
covered by Captain Bligh in 1789^ i860 Tyndall Glac. 11. 
xvii. 317 The sounds continued without our being able to 
discover their source. 

b. With subord. clause or inf. fkrase. 

1556 Aurelio Isab. (2608) B iij, Your love shal be dis- 
covered to be false. 1676 Lister in Ray's Corr. (1848) 125, 
I am glad you have discovered those authors to be plagi- 
aries. 1727 Swift Gulliver 11. viii. 169 He sent out his 
long* boat io discover what I was. x868 Lockyer Elevt. 
Astron. vi. (1870) 228 Dr. Wollaston in . . 1802 discovered 
that there were dark lines crossing the spectrum in different 
places. 1892 Sir H. E. Lopes in Law Times' Rep. LXVII. 
150/2 The defendant Burton says he discovered that he had 
made a mistake, 
e. To catch sight of; to sight, descry, espy. arch. 

1576-90 N. T. (L. Tomson) Acts xxi. 3 And when we had 
discouered Cyprus, we left it on the left hand. 1585 T. 
Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. 1. xi. 13 In the evening we 
discovered the citie of Gigeri. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's 
Tray. 23 From the top of the hill you discover Aden, stand- 
ing in a Targe plain. 1726 A dv. Capt. R. Boyle 373 November 
3, we discover'd England, whose Chalky Cliffs gave us all 
a vast Delight. 18 17 Shelley Rev. Islam vn. xi. 5 Day was 
almost over, When through the fading light I could discover 
A ship approaching. 

f 9. To bring into fuller knowledge ; to explore 
(a country, district, etc.). Obs. 

158a N. Lichefield tr, Castanheda*s Cottq. E. Ind. Ixxv. 
154 In commission to go & discouer the red Sea with the 
Countreyes adiacent. 1670 Nar80rough Jml. in Acc. Set*. 
Late Voy. 1. (1711) 43, I sent in my Boat to discover the 
Harbour, and see if the Pink was there. 1778 Eng. Gazetteer 
(ed. 2).s.v. Tingmouth, The Danes landed here in 970, to 
discover the country previous to their invasion of it. 1850 
Prescott Peru II. 192 He was empowered to discover and 
occupy the country for the distance of two hundred leagues. 

+ 10. intr. To make discoveries, to explore. Obs. 

158a N. Lichefield tr. Castanheda's Conq. E. Ind. iv. 10 b, 
Vpon Christmas daye, they had discouered along the Coast, 
three score and tenne leagues to the Eastward. 1685 R. 
Burton Eng. Emp. Amer. ii. 39 Capt. Henry HudsoD in 
1607 discovered farther North toward the Pole than perhaps 
any before him. 1821 South ey Exped. of Orsua 129 We 
set out from Peru for the river Maranbam, to discover and 
settle there. 

f b. To have or obtain a view ; to look ; to see. 

1599 Hakluyt Voy. II. 1. 234 Standing at the one gate 
you may discouer to the other. 1647 Saltmarsh Spark. 
Glory (1847) 141 They that have discovered up into free- 
grace or the mystery of salvation. 1653 Holcroft Procopius 
1. 20 From a hil discovering round, they saw a dust, and 
soon after a great troop of Vandals. 1667 Ld. Digby Elvira 
n. vii, There s nobody in the street, it is so light One may 
discover a mile. 1709 Pope Ess. Crit. 647 He steer'd securely, 
and discover'd far, Led by the light of the Maeonian star. 

fll. trans, and intr. To distinguish, discern. Obs. 

1620 E. Blount Horae Subsec. 453 This kind of Flatterie 
. .is so closely intermixed with friendship, that it can hardly 
be discouered from it. 1650 W. Brough Sacr. Princ. (1659) 
S3 1 Discover better betwixt the Spirit of God and the 
World. 1655 Mrq. Worcester Cent. Inv. vi, Far as Eye 
can discover black from white. 1796 Mrs. E. Parsons 
Myst Warning III. 59 A semblance of honour I had not 
the penetration to discover from a reality. 

Hence Disco* vering vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

c 1350 Will. Palerne 1044, I drede me of descuuering, for 
s,e haue dwelled long. 1375 BAflaoua Bruce 1. 242 Thus 
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contrar thingis euir-mar, Discoweryngis off the tothir ar. 
c 1477 Caxton Jason yj The mouth whiche is instrument 
of the dischargyng and discoucring of hertes. 1555 
Eoen Decades 311 The fyrste discouerynge of the Weste 
Indies. 1583 Golding Calvin on Dent, lviii. 349 To the 
end they might not vse any odde shiftes to keepe their 
naughtinesse from discouering. a 1631 Donne in Cornh. 
Mag. May ([1865) 618 All will spy in thy face A blushing, 
womanly, discovering grace. 1665 Gerbier Counsel 19 The 
middle Transome would be opposite to a mans eye, hinder- 
some to the free discovering of the Countrey. 1668 Claren- 
don Contentp. Ps., Tracts (1727) 668 Who love such discover- 
ing words [etc.]. 1695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth iv. 
(1723) 244 Rivers and Rains also, are instrumental to the 
Discovering of Amber. 

Discoverability, [f. next : see -ity.] The 
quality of being discoverable ; capability of being 
found out. 

1840 Caklyle Heroes L (1872) 4 Belief that there is a 
Greatest Man ; that he is discoverable . . the ' discoverability * 
is the only error here. 1867 Sabbath on Rock ii. 42 To set 
upabsolute discoverability as the test of a moral law. 

Discoverable (disk#-v9rabT),#. [f. Discover 
v. + -able.] Capable of being discovered or found 
ont ; discernible, perceptible, ascertainable. 

157a in Sir F. Drake revived (1628) 24 Some fit place 
..where we might safely leave our Ship at Anchor, not dis- 
couerable by the enemy. 1628 Earle Microcosm. , A weake 
Man (Arb.) 59 One discouerable in all sillinesses to all men 
but himselfe. 1736 Butler Anal. U. i. Wks. 1874 1. 154 
Containing an account of a dispensation of things not dis- 
coverable Dy reason. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 183 p 8 
Its effects., are every where discoverable. 1856 FRouozHist. 
Eng. II. x. 413 The report.. is no longer extant. Bonner 
was directed by Queen Mary to destroy all discoverable 
copies of it. 1873 M. Arnold Lit. <$■ Dogma (1876) 284 Pro- 
voking it by every means discoverable. 

Discoverably, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 ] So 
as to be discovered ; perceptibly. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ii. iv. 79 Saltes [attract]., 
but weakely. .nor very discoverably by any frication. 1843 
Carlvle Past ff Pr. 11. iii. (1845) 69 The river Lark, though 
not very discoverably, still runs or stagnates in that country. 

t DisCO'verance. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Discover 
v. + -ance : cf. obs. F. desconvranct (16th c. in 
Godef.).] The action of discovering; discovery. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 33, I have another advan- 
tageous way of discoverance of them to the bare eye also. 

Discovered (diskarvaid), a. [f. Discover 

V. + -ED *.] 

f 1. Uncovered ; bare ; having the head bare. 

1484 Caxton Chivalry 88 That daye that he seeth the 
hede of his wyf or ony other bare and discourd.* 1579 
Fenton Guicciard. (1618) 99 The camp . of the Florentines 
. . being pitched in a place so open and discouered. 1594 
Blundbvil Exerc. 111. 11. iv. (ed. 7) 378 Leaving other parts 
of the earth drie, and discovered, a 1638 Mede Wks. (1672) 
61 Having their faces discovered, their hair dishevelled. 
1644 R. Baillie Lett, <$• Jpils. (1841) II. 149 In preaching 
he [iMr. Nye] thinks the minister should be covered and the 
people discovered. 1692 J. M. Zingis 147 Seeing his Head 
discover'd, he knew him to be the Prince of Brema. 

2. Made manifest ; found ont, revealed, divulged. 
158 1 I. Bell H addon's Answ. Osor. 173 Whatsoever is 

decreed either by his covered or discovered will. 1603 
Knolles Hist. Turks (1638) 91 Which companies, .came 
neer to the town unseen or discouered. 1670 Clarendon 
Ess. Tracts (1727) 133 Upon the most discovered and notor- 
ious transgressions. 1718 Motteux Quix. (1892) II. xxxvi. 
278 The whole length of the discovered world. 1864 Pusey 
Lett. Daniel ix. 542 His discovered error. 

b. Discovered check {Chess) : see Discover v. 3 c. 
Hence 7 Disco-veredly adv. t openly, manifestly. 
1659 Torriano, Alla-scopirta, openly, discoveredly, in 
view of all. 

Discoverer (diskrrvarai). Forms: 4 discurer, 
5 des- dys- discoverour, dyscowerer, -cuerer, 
-carer, discurrour, -owr, -cowrrour, 6 {Sc.) 
dlscuriour, 6- discoverer, [ad. OF. descotwreur, 
-eor (13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.). mod.F. dieouvreur, 
{. dtscouvrir to Discover « It. discopritore, Sp. 
descubridor ; repr. late L. type *discooperitor-em.'\ 

tL One who makes known, discloses, or reveals 
(a secret) ; an informer. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 27469 (Cott.) pe tent if he tell o bis man 
o senft es he discurer |?an. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 122/1 Dys- 
curer, or dyscowerer of cownselle (v. r. discuerer), arbitrer. 
1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 11. (1625) 122 Wine saith Ovid, 
is the discoverer of secrets. 1691-8 Norris Pract. Disc. 
(1707) IV. 155 Jesus Christ is the first Discoverer of the 
other world. 169a Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) II. 606 The 
authors are searched for, and great rewards offered to the 
discoverers. 1710 Palmer Proverbs 198 There is somewhat 
of a universal abhorrence in men's minds to a discoverer. 
1778 Phil. Sum. S. IrtL 251 I'll turn discoverer, and in spite 
of you. . I shall become heir. 

1 2. One sent out to reconnoitre ; a scout, spy, 
explorer. Obs. 

1375 Barbour Bruce tx. 244 The discurrouris saw thame 
cumande With haneris to the vynd vafand. ^ 1513 Douglas 
yEneis 1. viii. 124 And with discuriouris keip the coist on 
raw. 1577 B. Googs HeresbacWs Husb. iv. (1586) 175 b, 
They [bees] send abroad their discoverers to finde out more 
foode. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, iv. i. 3 Here . . send dis- 
couerers forth, To know the numbers of our Enemies. ^1625 
Bp. Mountagu Appeal Catsar xxxvii. 320 A field of Thistles 
seemed once a battell of Pikes unto some Discoverers of the 
Duke of Burgundy. 

3. One who discovers or finds out that which was 
previously unknown. 

1600 Hakluyt Voy. 1 1 1. 2o(R.) This frier, .was the greatest 
discouerer by sea, that hath bene in our age. 160a Warner 
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Alb. Eng. XI. Ixii. (1612) 271 Caboto (whose Cosmographie 
and selfe-proofe brake the Ise To most our late discouerers). 
17 18 Prior Knowledge 319 Foreign isles which our dis- 
coverers find. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 691 He was 
not.. the first great discoverer whom princes and statesmen 
had regarded as a dreamer. 

f 4. (?) An umpire between two combatants in a 
tournament. Obs. 

[Cf. 1440 in 1]. 1460 Lybeaus Disc. 925 Taborus and trom- 
pours, Herawdes goode descoverours, Har strokes gon des- 
crye. 1548 Hall Chron., lien. IV t (an. i> 12 Not onely . . 
to see. .their manly feates . .but also to be the discoverer and 
indifferente judge, .of their courageous actes. 

t Disccrverment. Obs. ran - 1 , [f. Discover 
v. + -ment ; cf. OF. descouvrement mod.F. de*- 
caiwrevtentf Sp. desctibrimie'nto^ = Discovery. 

1600 Fairpax Tasso xv. xxxix. 274 The time. .prefixt for 
this discouerment. 

DiscO'Vert, and sb. [a. OF .descovert i -convert, 
pa. pple. of descouvrir (also used subst.), mod.F. 
de'eouvert = med.L. discoopertus, pa. pple. of dis- 
coopertre to Discover.] A. adj. 

f 1. Uncovered, exposed, unprotected. Obs. 

c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 738 As he huld is scheld vp so, dis- 
couert was al ys side. 1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 
1495) 1. xlviii. 94/2 Seenge the caue broken and dyscouuerte. 
a 1500 Chaucer's Dreme 6 Flora.. with hire mantel hole 
coverte That winter made had discovert e. 1525 Ld. Berners 
Froiss. II. civil, [cliii.] 429 The quenes lytter was richely 
apparelled and discouert. 

2. Lazv, Of an unmarried woman or a widow : 
Not covert, not under the cover, authority, or pro- 
tection of a husband ; cf. Covert a. 4. 

1729 G. Jacos Law Diet. (1736), Discovert is used in the law 
for a woman unmarried or widow, one not within the bands 
of matrimony. 1883 Ztf«/j?<^. 2301. Div.715 The wife's., 
interest cannot come into existence until she is discovert. 
1886 Law Times LXXXl. 17 1/2 The married lady had not 
disposed of the income when discovert. 

f B. sb. An uncovered or exposed state. />* or 
at discovert, in an uncovered condition ; off one's 
guard. [OF. h descovert.'] Obs. 

[1292 BaiTTON in. xv. § 3 En presence de bones gentz tut 
a descovert.) 13. . K. Alt's. (Laud MS.) 7407 fW. 7418) Ac 
Alisaunder was sone hym by And smoot hym in }>e discouerte 
Wib be strooke al to be herte. £1386 Chaucer Pars. T. 
F640 )?e deueles may..scheten at hym at discouert by temp, 
tacion on euery syde. c 1450 Merlin 331 Nascien . . smote 
th . kyng. Rion so hard, at discount vpon the lift., side 
that he bar hym to the erthe. 1590 T. Lodge EuPhues* 
Gold. Leg. in Halliw. Shaks. VI. 15 Love.. taking her at 
discovert stroke her so deepe, as she felt herselfe growing 
passing passionate. 41592 Greens Arbasto viii, Cupid 
. .seeing ner now at discovert, drew home to the head. 

Discoverture (disk»*vaitiiU). Law. [f. Dis- 
covert a. 2 after coverture. Cf. OF. descouverture 
discovery (15th c. in Godef.).] The state or con- 
dition of being discovert, or not under coverture: 
cf. Coverture 9. 

1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) III. 502 Within ten years next 
after his and their full age, discoverture, coming of sound 
mind,. or coming into this realm. 1884 Law Times Rep. 
LI. 157/1 During. .the minority and discoverture of any 
female. 

Discovery fdiskp'vari). Also 6-7 -rie. [f. 

Discover v., app. after the analogy of recover, 
recovery. But the latter represents OF. reeovre'e, 
recuvre'e, recotivrie, Romanic n. of action from pa. 
pple. feminine, L. type recuperata. The corresp. 
sb. from deseovrir,v\z. descoverte, mod.F. d£eouvcrte> 
It. discoperta, L. type % discooperta, was not taken in 
English in this sense : in early times discovering 
was used ; subsequently we find discoverance, dis- 
covennent ; discovery was established in the latter 
half of the 16th c, and is frequent in Shakspere. 
Cf. deliver-y, also battery, /lattery, which associate 
themselves with batter, flatter, though not actually 
derived from these.] 

f l. The action of uncovering or fact of becoming 
uncovered ; opening (of a bud, etc.). Obs. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus iii, Seeds themselves in 
their rudimentall discoveries, appear in foliaceous surcles. 

2. The action of disclosing or divulging (any- 
thing secret or unknown) ; revelation, disclosure, 
setting forth, explanation. Now rare. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 11. (1625) 101 In the discovery 
whereof my minde is. .to deliver what is my owne opinion. 
1601 Hollano Pltny I. *i9 How significant is their dis- 
couerie of the beast vnto the hunter. 1614 [see Discover 
3 c], 1662 J. Da vies tr. Oleariux' Voy. Avtbass. 285 Cer. 
tain Dutch Merchants, cloath'd in Persian habits . . they 
made no discovery of themselves. 1678 Drvden Kind Keeper 
11. i, Come, make a free discovery wnich of 'cm your Poetry 
is to Charm. 1737 Col. Rec. Pennsylv. IV. 276 Resolved. . 
to make a Discovery of the whole affair. 1766 Blackstone 
Comm. 11. xxxi. 482 The bankrupt, upon this examination, 
is bound upon pain of death to make a full discovery of all 
his estate and effects, as well in expectancy as possession. 
1828 Scott F. M. Perth xxv, She would then meet him, 
determined to make a full discovery of her sentiments. 

b. Law. Disclosure by a party to an action, at 
the instance of the other party, of facts or documents 
necessary to maintain his own title. 

1715 Act 2 Geo. I in Lend. Gaz. (1716) No. 5.455/2 The 
Person suing.. shall be entitled, .to demand a Discovery of 
all Incumbrances .. any way affecting the same. 1768 
Blackstone Comm. nr. xxvii. 437 From the .. compulsive 
discovery upon oath, the courts of equity have acquired 
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a jurisdiction over almost all matters of fraud. 1848 Whar- 
tom Law Lex. a. v., A bill of discovery, emphatically so 
called, is a bill for the discovery of facts resting in the 
knowledge of the defendant, or of deeds, or writings, or 
other things, in his custody or power. 1863 H. Cox Ins tit. 
11. iv. 405 In the superior courts of common law .. either 
party to a cause has a right . . to obtain discovery of docu- 
ments in his opponent's possession relating to the matter 
in dispute, 1883 Law Times so Oct. 4"/i» I obtained 
discovery, and the result was that an authority, signed by 
the defendant, who had forgotten all about it, was disclosed. 

f c. The action of displaying or manifesting (any 
quality); manifestation. Obs. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epixl. 57 That they . . should not 
only in the discoverie of their skill make him glorious, but 
themselves also. 169s Dryden St. Euremont s Ess. 42 It 
was then the Romans.. made a discovery of their Mag- 
nificence. 1759 Johnson Rasselas xvi, His companions . . 
could make no discovery of their ignorance or surprise. 

d. The unravelling or unfolding of the plot of a 
play, poem, etc. 

1717-51 Chambers Cycl., Discovery, \u dramatic poetry, 
a manner of unravelling a plot, or fable, wherein, by some 
unforeseen accident, a discovery is made of the name, 
fortune, quality, and other circumstances, of a principal 
person, which were before unknown. 1870 L' Est range 
Miss Mitford I. iv. 108 The denouement of * Marmion ' 
and that of 'The Lay of the Last Minstrel ' both turn on 
the same discovery. 

3. The finding out or bringing to light of that 
which was previously unknown ; making known : 
also with a and til., an instance of this. 

1553 in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 365 The voyage intended for 
the discouerie 01 Cathay and diuers other regions, dominions, 
islands, and places unknown. 160 1 Shaks. AIVs IVell m. 
vi. 99 He will steale hiniselfe into a mans fauour, and for 
a weeke escape a great deale of discoueries, but when you 
finde him out, you haue him euer after. 1653 H. Cogan tr. 
Pinto 1 1 Trav. xx. 71 Attired after the Chinese fashion, for 
fear of discovery. 1676 Rav Corr. (1848) 126 Those dis- 
coveries and new inventions are not granted even to such 
men.. unless [etc]. 1748 Anson's Voy. 11. x. 2x2 The dis- 
covery of new countries and of new branches of commerce. 
1794 Paley Evid. ir. ii. (1817) 67 Morality.. does not admit 
of discovery, properly so called. 1846 Landor I mag. Conv. 
II. 1 Shew me.. a discoverer who has not suffered for 
his discovery. . whethera Columbus or a Galileo. 1846 Grote 
Greece 1. xviii. (i86a) II. 458 The voyage was one of dis- 
covery. 1894 Irhitaker's A Imanac 594/a Ferrier's discovery 
of cerebral localization. 

fb. Exploration, investigation, reconnoitring, 
reconnaissance. Obs. 

1605 Shaks. Lsar\. i. 53 The Enemys in view Heere 
is the guesse of their true strength and Forces, I»y dilligent 
discouerie. 1669 N. Morton New Eng. Mem. 17 About 
thirty of them went out on this second Discovery . . but 
upon the more exact discovery thereof, they found it to be 
no Harbour for Ships, but onely for Boats, 1719 De Foe 
Crusoe (184a) I. vi. 115 I had a great desire to make a more 
perfect discovery of the island. 1774 Golosm. Grecian 
Hist. 1 1. # 275 He was therefore commanded to make some 
further discoveries, 

f c. The getting a view (of anything) ; descrying, 
viewing ; view. Obs. 

11613 Purchas Pilgrimage VH. *i. 593 In the first place 
presents it selfe to our Discoverie that Sea. 1616 Surfl. & 
Markh. Country r arme, The hills, which are commonly 
called the views or discoveries of parkes. 1650 Fuller 
Pisgah it. v. ii. 144 He could not at that distance have 
taken a discovery of them. 

d. (/.S. Mining. 1 The first finding of the mineral 
deposit in place upon a mining claim * (Raymond). 

181a Brackenrioge Views Louisiana (18x4) 147 Wbat is 
called a discovery, hy those engaged in working the mines, 
is, when any one happens upon an extensive body of ore. 
1 88 1 Raymond Mining Gloss, s.v., A discovery is necessary 
before the location can be held by a valid title. The open- 
ing in which it is made is called discovery-shaft, discovery- 
tunnel, etc 

f4. Information, indication, or evidence that 
brings anything to light. Obs. 

1648 Cromwell Let. 17 June in Carlyle, We have plain 
discoveries that Sir Trevor Williams, .was very deep in the 
plot of betraying Chepstow. 1699 Bentlev Phal. 356 By 
this we may have some Discovery of Nossis's Age. X705 
Stanhope Paraphr. 1. 273 Marks which were thought 
sufficient Discoveries of their being dictated by the same 
Spirit. 

5. That wherein the discovery consists ; the 
matter or thing which is discovered, found out, 
revealed, or brought to iight. (In quot. 1657, 
property discovered to be held without title.) 

163a Marmion Holland's Leaguer v. v, I'll open but one 
leaf. .And you shall see the whole discovery. 1657 Burton's 
Diary (1828) II. 102 A Bill for settling of Worcester House 
.♦upon Margaret, Countess of Worcester ..and some dis- 
coveries in lieu of the arrears of her fifths, a 1 68a Sir T. 
Browne Tracts (1684) 210 The Friers., hrought back into 
Europe the discovery of Silk and Silk Worms. 1780 Cowpsa 
Table t. 752 Then spread the rich discovery, and invite 
Mankind to share in the divine delight. 1837 Penny Cycl. 
VII. 419/2 No indication that the mariner's compass was a 
recent discovery. 

6. all rib. and Comb. Discovery-claim (Alining), 
the portion of mining-ground to which the disco- 
verer of a mineral deposit has a claim; the extra 
* claim * to which a discoverer is entitled : see 3 d. 

1779 Sheridan Critic 111. i, One of the finest discovery- 
scenes I ever saw. 18*0 ScoREsav Acc. Arctic Reg. II. 99 
One or two discovery vessels were generally attached to 
every whale-fishing expedition sent out 1840 F. D. Ben- 
nett Whaling Voy. I. 44 The British discovery-sloop 
Swallow. Ibid. 22B To enforce the restitution of property 
stolen from the disco very -ships. 
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tDiscra'dle, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 70 + 
Ckadlk sb.] trans. To turn out of a cradle. intr. 
(for reft.) To emerge from the cradle. 

1634 Ford P. Warbeck 1. til, We know all, Clifford, fully 
Rioce this meteor, This airy apparition first discradled From 
Tournay into Portugal. 

Discrase, -crasite, etc. : see Dyscrase, etc. 

Discreace, -crease, obs. var. Decrease. 

Discreate (diskr/^t), v. [f. Dis- 6 + Create 
v."] trans. To uncreate, annihilate, reduce to no- 
thing or to chaos (anything created). 

1570 Dee Math. Pre/. 4 There and then, that particular 
thyng shalbe Discreated. S591 Sylvester Du Bartat 1. ii. 
318 Both vniting . . appeas'd the brail, Which doubtless 
else had discreated all. e 1845 Clougii Early Poems, *E*c 
AarMV 40 Self-created, discreated, Recreated, ever fresh, 
Ever young ! 1870 Swinburne Ode Proclam. Fr, Rep., 
Thou hast set thine hand to unmake and discreate. 

Hence Discreated ppl.a.; also Diacrea tion, 
the action of uncreating ; Ihe undoing of creation. 

16B7-77 Feltham Resolves 11. Ixavii. 334 The latter is 
a double Creation, or at least a Dis-crcation, and Creation 
too. a i6b8 F. Greville Sidney x. (165a) 130 The dark 
Prince, that sole author of dis-creation and disorder. 1879 
G. Macdonald SirGibSie III. vii. 108 The strange, eerie, 
silent waste, crowded with the chaos of dis-crea ted homes. 

Discredence (diskrf dens), rare. [f. Dis- 9 
+ Credence ; ef. OK. dis-, descredence distrust.] 

f 1. Discredit, ill repnle. Obs. 

1591 Troub. Raigne K. John (1611)53 We ^ are vndone, 
And brought to discredence. 

2. Disbelief. 

i6a6 W. Sclater Exp. a Thess. (1639) 171 Discredence of 
such truths doth not preiudice any in his saluation. 18x3 
T. Busby Lucretius m. Comm. xxavi, A total discredence 
of the soul's mortality. 1849 Tail's Mag. XVI. 753 The 
denial would imply discredence of the faith. 

t Discre'dible, a. Obs. [f. Dis- 10 + Credi- 
ble.] 

1. Not to be believed, unworthy of belief. 

1580 Lupton Sivoila 130 Giving men warning ..not to 
deale with such a discredible person. 

2. Reflecting discredit; discreditable. 

1594 Death of Untrie 59 The discredible account hath 
beene made 01 Vsurers in most ages. 165a Urquhart 
Jewel Wks. (1834) 170 [They] have in the mindes of 
forraigners engraven a discredible opinion of that nation. 

Discredit (diskre'dit), sb. [f. Dis- 9 + Credit 
sb., after Discredit v. ; cf. Sp.descredito (Minsheu 
1*99), It. discredilo, F. discredit (1719 in LittreV) 

1. Loss or want of credit ; impaired reputation ; 
disrepute, reproach ; an instance of this. 

1565 Act8 Eliz. c.7. \ 1 The Slander and Discredit of the 
said Commodities in Foreign Parts, where.. they are grown 
out of Estimation and Credit. 1576 Fleming Panofil. 
Epist. 390 Penning infamous libels to the discredit of his 
freende. 1591 Greene Disc. Coosnage (1592) 9 Either 
driuen to run away, or to liue in discredite for euer. 1605 
Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. i. % 1. 3 Learning.. I thinke g^ood to 
deliuer .. from the discredites aod disgraces which it hath 
receiued. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones, Both religion and 
virtue have received more real discredit from hypocrites, 
than . . infidels could ever cast upon them. 1791 Bos well 
Johnson Advt., A failure would have been to my discredit. 
1 87s Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 34a Such conduct brings dis- 
credit on the name of Athens. 

2. Loss or want of belief or confidence; dis- 
belief, distrust. 

1647 N. Bacom Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. xL (1739) 63 The Saxons 
were utter enemies to^ Perjury ; they punished it with 
eternal discredit of testimony. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola 
in. xxxix, There were obvious facts that at once threw 
discredit on the printed document. 1868 Mom. Star 
2$ Feb., The answers.. had the effect of throwing discredit 
upon his previous evidence, 
b. Comm. Loss or want of commercial credit. 

1740 W. Douglass Discourse 30 Insensibility of Discredit, 
does naturally follow long Credit. 1779 Franklin Lett. 
Wks. (1889) VI. 355 Any measure attending the discredit of 
the hills, 1861 Goschrn For. Exch. 105 The influence 
of credit or discredit will not be forgotten. i88< Pall 
Mall G. 13 Apr. 5/1 The course of the discount market de- 
pends upon credit or discredit, as the case may be. 

Discredit (diskre-dit), v. [f. Dis- 6 + Credit 
v. : prob. after F. discr<fdil-er (16th c. in Littr£), 
or It. discreditare.'] 

1. trans. To refuse to credit, give no credit to ; 
to disbelieve. 

1559 Bf. Scot in Strype Ann. Re/. I. App. vii 17 If they 
retume to the truthe agayne, their testimonies in the truthe 
be not to be discredetid. ?n6<6 Bramhall Replic. ii. 100 
To discredit any one of these lesser truths . . is as much as 
to deny the truth of God. x8i< W. H. Ireland Scribbleo- 
mania 901 A statement which there is no reason to dis- 
credit. 1871 Alabaster Wheel 0/ Lwto 351, t I see no 
particular reason to discredit the Ceylonese tradition. 

2. To show to be unworthy of belief ; to take 
away the credibility of; to destroy confidence in. 

1 561 T. Norton Catvin'x fnst. 1. yiii. 19 Now let these 
dogges deny [it], .or let them discredit the historic. 1570-6 
Lam bar dk Peramb. Kent (1826) 69 If he shall seeke to 
discredit the whole worke. 1 1656 Bramhall Replic. v. 
306, I spake, .this, .to discredit that supposititious treatise. 
1703 Mauxdkell Journ. Jerus. (1731) 07 The behaviour 
of the Rabble without very much discredited the Miracle. 
1866 J. Martinkau Ess. I. 161 The idea is. .discredited by 
modem science. 

3. To injure the credit or reputation of; to bring 
into discredit, disrepute, or loss of esteem. 

J579 G. Harvxy Letter-bk. (Camden) 60 Doist thou not 
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verelye roppose I ahalbe utterlye discredditid and quite 
d»5gracid for ever? 1*79 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 191 He 
obscureth the parents he came ofT, and dtscrediteth his 
owne estate. 1659 B. Harris Parivats Iron Age 63 Many 
retired themselves from this Party, which for a time was 
much discredited. 17(69 Robertson Chas. V, V. v. 400 In 
order to recover the reputation of his arms, discredited by 
so many losses. 1868 Freeman Norm. Cona. (1876) II. 
App. 636 Henry U said to have been discredited for the 
death of Thomas, 
f b. To injure the commercial credit of. Obs. 
i6aa [see Discredit bd]. 1731 Da Foe Eng. Tradesman 
ii. 35 The clothier u discourage!, and for want of his money 
discredited. 

Hence Discrediting vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1571 St. Trials, Duke Norfolk (R.), It is not for my Lord 
of Norfolk to stand so much upon the discrediting the 
witnesses. 1589 Coofeb A dm cm. ai Which they looke to 
bring to passe, by the discrediting of the Bishops. 1770 
J. Clusbp Physiognomy j% Any discrediting circunv 
stance*. 189a A thenarum 6 Feb. 173/1 The utter and final 
discrediting of the Government. 

Discreditable (diskre-dit&b'l), a. [f. Dis- 10 
+ Creditable : after Discredit sb. and v.] The 
reverse of Creditable ; sach as to bring discredit ; 
injnrions to reputation; disreputable, disgraceful. 

1640 R. Baillie Lett. 4- Jrnls. (18^1) I. 350 Eishu [eschewj 
that discreditable stroke. 1738 WARauaTON Div. Legal. 
111. iv. Wks. 181 1 III. 13a He contends . . for God's having 
a human form: No discreditable notion, at that time in 
the Church. 1776 Adam Smith IV. N. 1. v. (1869) I. 46 
They would be precluded, .from this discreditable method. 
1849 Macaulav Hist. Eng. II. 151 Employing in self-defence 
artifices as discreditable as those which had been used 
against him. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) I. iv. 290 A 
discreditable effort to fasten upon btm a charge of high 
treason. 

Hence Diacredltability, the qnalily of being 
discreditable, disreputableness ; Dlacre ditably 
adv., in a discreditable manner, disreputably. 

^37-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. vi. 11. f 3a Many names, which 
might have ranked not discreditably by the side of these 
tragedians. 1888 A. J. Balfour In Daily News 17 May 
6/3 The meanness and the discreditability of such a pro- 
ceeding. 1891 Law Times XC I. 1 fa Work in both Chancery 
and Divorce is discreditably in arrear. 

Discredited, ///. a. [f. Discredit v. + 
-ed.] Brought into discredit or disrepute ; that has 
lost credit. 

161 1 Cotcr., Deshonori, dishonoured, discredited, dis- 
graced. >6aa Malyhes A nc.Law*Merch. 113 If the Factor 
do sell another mans commoditie to a man discredited., 
and it falleth out that this man hreaketh [etc.]. 1674 Hoyle 
Excell. Theol. II. v. 203 Obsolete crrours are sometimes re 
vived as well as discredited Truths. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 
Wks. V. 88 The discredited paper securities of impoverished 
fraud. 1887 Spectator a9 < Oct. 1456 Natural theology, he 
says, has become a discredited science. 

+ Discre'ditor. Obs. rare. [f. DiscREniT v. 
+ -or : cf. creditor.'] One who discredits or destroys 
confidence in anything. 

1654 W. Mountacui Devout Ess. 11. iiL i 3 (R.) This 
course, which the wise man reproaches in the licencious 
discr editors of future accounts. 

Discreet (diskrrt), a. (adv. and sb.). Forms : 
4-6 discret, 4-7 discrete, 6-7 disereete, 5- dis- 
creet, (5 disorett, dyscrete, 5-6 -Sir. discreit, 
6 disscrete). [ME. discret, discrete, a. F. discret, 
-ite (12th c. in Littr£), 'qui se conduit ayec dis- 
cernement *, ad.L. discretus, In lale L. and Rom. 
sense : cf. It. and Sp. discreto 1 discreet, wise, wary, 
considerate, circumspect* (Florio\ 'discreet, wise 
to perceiue ' (Minsheu). A doublet of Discrete, 
differentiated in sense and spelling. 

In cl. Lat, discrit'Ut had only the sense 'separate, dis- 
tinct \ as pa. pple. of discernere, whence the corresponding 
mod. F. sense of discret, and Eng. Discrete. ^The late L. 
sense, which alone came down in popular use in Romanic, 
seems to have been deduced from the cognate ab. discr/- 
tidn-rm, originally the action of separating, distinguishing, 
or discerning, and then the faculty of discernment ; hence 
the adjective may have taken the sense ' possessed of dis- 
cernment*. 

In Eng., discrete was the prevalent spelling in all senses 
until late in the 16th c, when on the analogy of native or 
early-adopted words in ee from M E. close /, as feet, sweet, 
been, the spelling discreet (occasional from 1400) became 
established in the popular sense, leaving discrete for the 
scholastic and technical sense in which the kinship to L. 
discritns is more obvious : see Discrete. Shakspere (1st 
Folio) has always discreet. \ 
A. adj. 

1. Showing discernment or judgement in the 
guidance of one's own speech and action ; judicious, 
prudent, circumspect, cautious ; often esp. that can 
be silent when speech would be inconvenient a. 
Of persons, 

1340 [implied in DtsatRKTLvJi c 1386 Chaucer Doctors T. 
48 (Eflesnu) Discreet she was in answeryng alway I so 
Heng. \ Hart. 4 Corp. discret, 3 MSS. discrete! 1388 
Wyclif Ecclus. xaxL 19 Vse thou as a discreet and temperat 
man these thingis. £ 1440 Gesta Rom. L 4 The elerke.. 
is a discrete confessour. 1500-ao DuN&Aa Poems lxxaiL 66 
Gar jour merchandis be discreit, That na extortiounes be. 
i<34 Timdalk Titus ii. 5 To be discrete [so CaANMsa & 
Geneva \ 161 1 discreet], chast, huswyfly. X569 J. Rogers 
Gl. Godly Love 180 A wife ought to be discret. 1579 Lyly 
Euphues (Arb,) 145 To be silent and disereete in companye 
. . is most requisite for a young man. 1598 Florio, Dis- 
creto, discreet. 1644 Milton Jdgm. Bucer (1851) 332 We 
must ever beware, Vest . . we make our selvs wiser and 
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discreeter then God. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanks Trav. 
251 His wife being very rcserv'd and discreet in her hus- 
bands presence, but in his absence more free and jolly. 
1 733 Pope Hot. Sat. u. i. 6g Satire's my weapon, but I'm 
too discreet To run a muck, and tilt at all I meet 1832 
W. Irving Alhambra II. m You are a discreet man, 
and I make no doubt can keep a secret : but you have 
a wife. 1839 Thirlwall Greece VI. 33 A well-meaning 
and zealous officer, but not very discreet or scrupulous, 
b. Of speech, action, and the like. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus hi. 894 (943) So wyrcheth now in 
so discret a wyse, That I honour may haue and he pies- 
aunce. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C yi. 84 Preyers of a parfyt 
man and penaunce discret. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 217/1 
She aroos up with a glad visage a dyscrete tongue and 
wel spekyng. 1533 Elyot Cast. Helthe 11. xix. (1539) 34<5 
There is neyther meate nor drynke,in the use wherof ought 
to be a more discrete moderation, than in wyne. 1601 
Shaks. Twel. N. iv. iii. 19 A smooth, discreet, and stable 
bearing. 1608 Bp. Hall Char. Virtues % V. 47 Not by 
flattery, but hy discreet secrecie. 1667 Milton P. L. via. 
550 What she wills to do or say Seems wisest, virtuousest, 
discreetest, best. 1791 Cowper Iliad xiu. 562 At length 
as his discreeter course, he chose To seek jfcneas. 1883 
Wills Mod. Persia 48 We maintained a discreet silence. 

2. In Sc. applied more to behaviour towards 
others; hence, well-spoken, well-behaved, civil, 
polite, courteous ; ' not rude, not doing anything 
inconsistent with delicacy towards a female ' (Jam.). 

[17*7-46 Thomson Summer 1370 Dear youth ! . . By fortune 
too much favoured, but by love, Alas I not favoured less, 
be still as now Discreet.] 178a Sir J. Sinclair Obsenu 
Scot. Dial. 100 (Jam.) He is a very discreet (civil) man, it 
is true, but his brother has more discretion (civility). 181a 
A. Fuller Let. in Life C. Anderson vii. (1854) 198 Vou are 
what your countrymen call 4 a discreet man \ 18. . Blachtv. 
Mag. (O.), I canna say I think it vera discreet o' you to 
keep pushing in before me in that way. i860 Ramsay 
Remin. Ser. 1. (ed. 7) 105 Discreet . . civil, kind, attentive. 

fS. Rare 16th c. spelling of Discrete, q.v. 

t B. as adv. = Discreetly. Obs. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 11. (1625) ioi Best advised, 
discreetest governed, and worthiest. 

T C. sb. A discreet person ; a sage counsellor ; 
a confidential adviser ; applied to ecclesiastics ; cf. 
Discretion 8. Obs. 

1528 Rov Rede vtt (Arb.) 90 Wardens, discretes, and 
ministers, And wother offices of prelacy. 1533 More Apol. 
xxii. Wks. 882/2 A great some remaining after al the 
spiritual folke sufficiently prouided for, then had it bene 
good ibat he hadde yet farther deuysed, how it would 
please him that his discretes should order the remanaunt. 

f Discree-tfully, adv. Obs. - next. 

1737 L. Clarke Hist. Bible (1740) I. vi. 279 Hushai 
answered him discreelfully enough. 

Discreetly (diskrrtli), adv. [f. Discreet + 
-ly 2 .] In a discreet manner ; with discretion ; 
prudently ; with self-regarding prudence. 

c 1340 Ham pole Prose Tr. 25 Wysely and discretely thei 
departed hir Ievynge in two. c 1380 Wvclif Sel. Wks. III. 
170 Crist askes two binges of bin almes, pat bou do it in 
hys name, and also discretly. 1404 Fabyan Chron. 1. vi. 12 
Hauynge possession of the sayd lie, Wele and discretly she 
ruled it. 1526-34 Tindale Mark xii. 34 Iesus sawe that he 
answered discretly. 1596 Shaks. Tarn. Shr. 1. i. 247 Vse 
your manners discreetly in all kinds of companies. 1664 
Eyelvn Kal. Ilort. (1729) 201 Flowers of that class should be 
discreetly prun'd, where theyjnat too thick. 1775 Johnson 
Tax. no Tyr. 79, I could wish it more discreetly uttered. 
1871 Morlev Voltaire (1886) 7 He never counted truth a 
treasure to be discreetly hidden in a napkin. 189* E. Pea- 
cock N Brendon I. 32 Ellen remained discreetly silent. 

Discreetness (diskrrtnes). [f. as prec. + 
•ness.] The quality of being discreet ; discretion. 

1530 Palsgr. 214/1 Discretenesse, discretion. 1647 H. 
More Song of Soul 11. iii. m. lviii. (R.) Patience, discreet- 
nesse, and henignitie . . These be the lovely playmates of 
pure veritie. 1863 Kinglake Crimea II. 150 They had 
relied upon the mature judgment and the supposed dis- 
creetness of Lord Raglan. 1865 Lewes in Fortn. Rev. II. 
699 We detect.. the sensitive discreetness of the style. 

fDiscree-ve, v. Obs. rare. App. a form of 
Descrive, in its erroneous use (II 4) for descry, 
and so « To disclose, discover. 

a 1765 Ballad, 1 Sir Cawline ' iii. in Child Ballads (1885) 
111. No. 61. 58/1 Nothing durst hee say To discreeue his 
councell to noe man. — « Christopher White ' ii. Ibid. iv. 
No. 108. 439/1 Loth I was her councell to discreene [?-eeue]. 

Discrepance (drskr/pans, diskrepans). [a. 
OF. discrepance (Godef.), ad. L. discrepdnlia dis- 
cordance, dissimilarity, f. discrepare not to har- 
monize, to differ : see Discrepant.] 

1. The fact of being discrepant ; want of agree- 
ment or harmony; disagreement, difference. 

c 14*5 Wvntoun Cron. II x. 4S , I f yn d sic discrepance 
That I am noucht of sufficiance For to gare bame all 
accorde. 1460 Capcrave Chron. 54 There was no discre- 
pauns in sentens, ne variauns in wordes. 1563-87 Foxe 
A.fi M- (i59<S) 3/1 We . . will search out what discrepance 
is between them. 1640 R. Baillie Canterb. Self-convict. 
Postscr. 14 Betwixt us and our Prince there is no discre- 
pance. 1804 Edi?i. Rev. V. 66 The only instance of dis- 
crepance we have remarked. 1881 Nature XXIV. 387 
The authors are unable to discover the cause of this dis- 
crepance. 

f 2. Distinction, difference. Obs. 
m 153* Elyot Gov. n. iii, Ther hath bene euer a discrepance 
m vesture of youthe and age. a iss$ Latimer Serm. $ 
Aem. (1845) 337 There is a great discrepance between 
certain knowledge and clear knowledge. 157a Bossewell 
Armorie \o Almightie God..euen in the heauens hatbe 
made a discrepance of his heauenly Spirites, giuinge them 
seucrall names, as Ensignes of honour, c 1611 Chapman 



Iliad xi. 442 The discrepance He made in death betwixt 
the hosts. 

f 3. Variation, change (of action). Obs. rare. 

c 1560 A. Scott Poems (E.E.T.S.) 35 Continewance in 
Cupeidis dance, Bot discrepance, withowt remeid. 

Discrepancy (diskre'pansi, di'skripansi). [f. 
as prec. + -ancy.] The qnality of being discrepant ; 
want of agreement ; variance, difference, disagree- 
ment. 

1623 Cockeram, Discrepancies disagreeing^ difference. 
162^ Bp. Mountagu App. Csesar 147 There is . . discrep- 
ancy of opinion among Divines both old and new. 1 748 
J. Geudes Composition of Antients 13 Who again is not 
offended with discrepancy and discord? 1837 Whewell 
Hist. Induct. Sc. (1857) II. 186 Their discrepancy as to 
quantity was considerable. 1868 Freeman Norm. Conq. 
(1876) II. App. 617 There is little or no discrepancy as to 
the facts. 

b. with a and An instance of this ; a differ- 
ence, an inconsistency. 

16*7-77 Feltham Resolves 11. xlvii. (R.) It would be 
evinced from these two seeming discrepancies. 3794 Pa ley 
Evid. 1. ix. § 6. (1817)249 Eusebius .. wrote expressly upon 
the discrepancies observable in the Gospels. 1855 H. Spen- 
cer Princ. Psyc/tol. (1872) I. iy. il 4 10 Discrepancies between 
thoughts and facts. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 515 
Some discrepancies may be observed between the mythology 
of the Politicus and the Timaeus. 

Discrepant (di'skr/pant, diskre*pant), a. and 
sb. Also 6 discripant, discrepante. [ad. L. 

discrepant-em, pr. pple. of discrepare to differ, lit. 
to sound discordantly, f. Dis- 1 + crepare to make 
a noise, creak.] A. adj. 

1. Exhibiting difference, dissimilarity or want of 
harmony; different, discordant, inharmonious, in- 
consistent. Const, from, fto. 

1524 St. Paters Hen. VIII, IV. 100 It were ferre dis- 
crepant from the Kinges honour to have the treaty of peax 
with Scotland concluded . . by Lieu ten auntes. 1531 Elyot 
Gov. 1. xxv, Wherin he is moste discrepant from brute 
beastes. c i$$s Harpsfielo Divorce Hen. VIII (1878) 236 
This marriage . . was much more discrepant to the said 
laws. 1678 Cuoworth Intell. Syst. 478 The Vulgar The- 
ology of the Pagans . . was oftentimes very discrepant from . 
the Natural and True Theology, a 1734 North Exam. 
1:1. vii. § 49 (1740) 539 The King's Notions and his were 
very discrepant. 1840 Grote Greece 1. xviii. II. 11 A desire I 
. .to blend together, .two discrepant legends. 1866 Rogers ! 
Agric. «$• Prices I. xiii. 196 Since the price is so discrepant 1 
from that in the neighbourhood of Oxford. 

f 2. Apart or separate in space. Obs. rare. 

1592 R. D. Hypnerotomachia 49b The Tilastrelles were 
discrepant fowre paces one from another, a 1640 Drumm. 
op Hawth. Poems Wks. (171 1) 13/1 Further discrepant 
than heaven and ground. 1818 Keats Endvm. in. 343 
Sea-mew's plaintive cry Plaining discrepant between sea 
and sky. 

t B. sb. One who disagrees ; a dissentient Obs. 

1647 Jer. Taylor Lib. Proph. vii. 141 None could have 
triumph'd so openly over all discrepants as this. Ibid. xvi. 
216 If you persecute heretickes or discrepants, they unite 
themselves as to a common defence. 

Hence Discrepantly adv., with discrepancy; in 
contrary ways. 

1603 Florio Montaigne Hi. ix. (1632) 562, I am . .precisely 
vowed . . to speake confusedly, to speak discrepantfy. 

Discrepate (drskrfp^O, v. rare. [f. L. dis* \ 
crepdt-, ppl. stem of discrepare to differ ; see prec] | 

fl. intr. To differ, be discrepant. Obs. rare. I 

1623 in Cockeram [/r/«/«/ Discrepitate]. 1657 Tomlin- 
son Kenou's Disp. 331 Some make three varieties . . which 
seem solely to discrepate in magnitude. 

2. a. trans. To distinguish, b. intr. To dis- 
criminate or make a distinction. 

1846 L. Hunt Stories I tal. Poets in Longf. Zte*/*(Rtldg.) 
472 To discrepate Samson from Hercules. 1894 G. R. 
Mather Two great Scotsmen 2 It would be akin to sacri. 
lege for us to discrepate between the two brothers. 

Discrepation (diskr/p^-Jan). rare. [n. of ' 
action f. prec] fa. Difference. Obs. b. Dis- j 
crimination. 

1616 R. C. Times* Whistle, etc. (1871) 151 Twlxt his first I 
coming and his latter one There will be found much dis- 
crepation. 1847 L. Hunt Men, Women, iff B. II. i. 4 
Pope's own discrepation of immorality from debauchery. 

Discrese, -cresse, obs. var. Decrease. 

Discrested : see Dis- 7 a. 

Discrete (diskn-t), a. (sb.) Also 6 discreet, 
j [ad. L. discret-us 'separate, distinct', pa. pple. of 
I discernere to separate, divide, Discern : ct. later 
s.nse of F. discret, discrete * divided, separate'. 

In the sense of cl. L. discritns, discrete was used by 
Trevisa (translating from L.), but app. was not in general 
use til) late in x6th c. But in another sense, * discern- 
ing, prudent * (derived through French), discret, discrete I 
was well-known in popular use from the 14th c. ; this, even 
in late ME. 4 was occasionally spelt discreet, which spelling 
was appropriated to it about the time that discrete in the 
L. sense began to be common ; so that thenceforth discrete 
and discreet were differentiated in spelling as well as in 
meaning : see Discreet. Before this, while discrete was the 
prevalent form for the later discreet, it is only rarely (see 
1 0 below) that discreet appears for the present discrete.} 
A. adj. 

1. Separate, detached from others, individually 
distinct. Opposed to continuous. 
. 1398 Treyisa Barth. De P. R. xix. cxvi. (1495) gig One 
is the begynnynge of alle thynges that is contynual and 
dyscrete. 1570 Dee Math. Pre/. 13 Of distinct and discrete 
I Vmts - "594 Blunoeyil Exerc. in. 1. xxxi. (ed. 7) 339 Of 



which^Arkes some are called continuall, and some discrete 
or divided. Ibid., That Arke is called discrete or broken, 
which doth not take his beginning from the first point of 
Aries. 1634 Peacham Gent I. Exerc. m. 137 Raine or water 
. .being divided by the cold ayre, in the falling downe, into 
discreet parts. 1775 Harris Philos. Arrangem. (1841) 308 
The motion of all animals . . by being alternate, is of the 
discrete kind. 1851 Nichol Archit. Heav. 47 Any tele- 
scope capable of resolving these various masses into discrete 
stars. 1883 A. Barratt Phys. Metempiric 59 To hold to- 
gether, and keep discrete, simultaneous phenomena, 
f 0. spelt discreel. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. 11. xii. 71 The waters fall with differ- 
ence discreet. Now soft, now loud, unto the wind did call. 

+ b. Music. Applied to tones separated by 
fixed or obvions steps or intervals of pitch, as the 
notes of a piano; also to a movement of the voice 
from one pitch to another, as distinguished from a 
concrete movement or slide. Cf. Concrete i b. 

1864 Webster cites Rush. 

c. Palhol. Separate, not coalescent or conflnent: 
applied to stains, spots, or pustules, when scattered 
separately from each other over a surface, as in 
discrete small-pox [F. variole discrete"]. 

1854-67 C. A. Harris Diet. Med. T'crtJiinol. 218. 188a 
Carpenter in 19M Cent. Apr. 531 The discrete, 1 distinct ', 
or * benign ' form being by no means a severe disease, even 
among the unvaccinated. 1893 Daily News 4 Mar. 5/4 
A woman .. whose children had been removed for discrete 
small-pox. 

d. Logic. Individually distinct, but not different 
in kind. 

1837-8 Sia W. Hamilton Logic xi. (1866) I. 209 In so far 
as Conspccics arc considered to be different but not^ con- 
tradictory, they are properly called Discrete or Disjunct 
Notions. Ibid. xii. (i860) I. 224 Notions co-ordinated in the 
quantity or whole of extension . .are only relatively different 
(or diverse); and in logical language are property called 
Disjunct or Discrete Notions. 1864 Bowen Logic iv. 66. 

e. Discrete degrees : applied by Swedenborg to 
the various degrees or levels of spiritual existence, 
conceived as so distinct and separate from each 
other, as to render it impossible for any subject to 
pass out of that one for which he is constituted. 

1788 tr. Swedenborg* s Wisd. Angels 11 1. § 236 In every 
Man from his Birth there are three Degrees of Altitude, or 
discrete Degrees, one above or within another. 1856 
Grinooh Life (1863) 3ig Where things are differentiated by 
a discrete degree, the commencement of the new one is . . 
on a distinct and higher level. 

2. Consisting of distinct or individual parts ; dis- 
continuous. 

Discrete quantity, quantity composed of distinct units, 
as the rational numbers ; number. Distinguished from con- 
tinuous quantity — magnitude. 

1570 Bilungslev Euclid 11. i. 62 Two contrary kynds of 
quantity, quantity discrete or number, and quantity con- 
tinual or magnitude. 1687 H. More Answ. Psychop. (1689) 
123 Inseperability, continued Amplitude, belongs to Spirits 
as well as discrete Quantity. 1785 Reio Int. Powers 11 1. 
iii. 311 Duration and extension are not discrete, hut con- 
tinued quantity. Ibid. 342 Number is called discrete quan- 
tity, because it is compounded of units. 1837-9 Hallam 
Hist. Lit. II. viii. 11. 322 note, They were dealing with 
continuous or geometrical, not merely with discrete or 
arithmetical quantity. 1876 H. Spencer Princ. Sociol. 

^1877) I. 475 The parts of an animal form a concrete whole; 
>ut the parts of a society form a whole that is discrete. 
1803 Forsyth Th. Functions 584 If there be no infinitesimal 
substitution, then the group is said to be discontinuous, or 
discrete. 1893 Harkness & Morlev Th. Functions 50 
To Hankel we owe the idea of a discrete mass of points. 

h. Belonging to, pertaining to, or dealing with, 
distinct or disconnected parts. 
Discrete proportion=T>iscoHTiKVZo proportion. 
1660 R. Coke Justice Vind. 23 All Geometrical propor- 
tion is either discrete, or continued. Discrete is, when the 
similitudo rationum is only between the 1. and the 2. and 
the 3. and 4. term. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey}, Discrete 
or Disjunct Proportion. 1856 Dove Logic Chr. Faith 422 
note, Scepticism is discrete and proceeds in detail. 

+ 3. Grain. & Logic. Of conjunctions : adversative. 
Of propositions: disci elive. Applied also to the 
two members of such a proposition, separated by 
the adversative conjunction. Obs. 

16*8 T. Spencer Logick 237 That Axiome is discrete, 
that hath a discrete Coniunction for the band thereof. 
Ibid. 239 The coniunction which tyes the parts together, 
Is called discrete : and in this place it imports no more but 
a thing that keepes two asunder, for the present, a 1638 
Mede Apost. latter Times \. "Wits. 1672 in. 623 The Words 
. . of my Text [Nevertheless, the Spirit, etc. 1 Tim. iv. 1] 
depend upon the last of the former Chapter, as the second 
part of a Discrete proposition. 1654 Z. Cokb Logick 
(1657) 119 A discrete sentence, is, which hath a discrete 
conjunction; as, although, yet, notwithstanding,^. 1664 
H. More Myst. Iniq. Apo). 538 [It will] run in this form of 
a Discrete Axiome, I will have you wait on me at such 
a meeting, though your cloaths be old or out of the mode. 
4. Metaph. Not concrete; detached from the 
material, abstract. 

1854 Fraser s s Mag. L. 343 The mental march from con- 
Crete or real notions to discrete or abstract truths. 1862 
H. Spencer First Princ. (1870) 27 This formation of syni- 
bolic Conceptions, which inevitably arises as we pass from 
small and concrete objects, to large and to discrete ones. 
B. sb. A separate part. 
1890 J. H. Stirling Gifford Led. arviii. 353 Break it up 
into an endless number of points. .an endless number of 
discretes. 

Discrete, early form of Discreet. 



DISCRETE. 

t Discrete, v. Obs. [f. L. discrel- ppl. stem 
of discernhe to separate : see Discern.] trans. 
To divide into discrete or distinct parts; to sepa- 
rate distinctly, dissever. 

1646 Si a T. Brown z Pseud. Ep. 11. i. 55 The reason thereof 
is its continuity, as.. its body is left imporous and not dis- 
creted by atomicnll terminations. 1656 Bi.ount Glossogr. t 
Discreted, severed, parted, discerned. 1857-8 Sears A than. 
vii. 316 This essential dualism discretes for ever the two 
worlds of spirit and matter. 

Discretely (diskrf'tli), adv. rare. [f. Discrete 
a. + -LY 2.] In a discrete manner ; separately. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), s.v. Discrete froforiionJYhtse 
Numbers are proportional ; but 'tis only discretely [tnispr. 
directly] or distinctly, 17*7-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Dis- 
crete. 187a Proctor Ess, A stron. xxvii. 338 The same 
telescope snows the stars projected discretely on a perfectly 
black background. 

Discreteness (diskrftnes). [f. as prec. + 
-ness.] The quality of being discrete : a. Dis- 
continuity, b. The consisting of many individual 
parts. 

1863 H. Spencer Firtt Priuc. 1. ii. 5 9 (1875) 29 When the 
size, complexity, or discreteness of the object conceived be- 
comes very great, ody a small portion of its attributes can 
be thought of at once. 1877 E. Cairo Philos. Kant 11. xvii. 
605 We bring together tne two moments of unity and 
diversity, .continuity and discreteness. 1893 P. S. Moxon 
in Barrow Worlds^ Pari, Relig. I. 467 Tire whole signifi- 
cance of man's existence lies ultimately in its discreteness 
—in the evolution and persistence of the self-conscious ego. 

Discretion (diskre'Jan). Forms : 4-6 discro- 
cion, 4- discretion ; also 4 discrescioun, dys- 
crecyun, -ioun, 4-5 discression e, 4-6 -ere- 
tioune, 5 dis-, dyscrecioun, -yone, -youn, 
•crescion, -creasioun, -cretyown, 6 discreoyon, 
■tione, -creation, dyscreccion, -cretion. [a. 
OF. des- discretion distinction, discernment (It. 
discrezione, Sp. discretion) ad. L. discretion-em 
separation, distinction, and later, discernment, n. 
of action from disccmere (ppl. stem discret-) to 
separate, divide, Discebn.] 
x. [From ancient Laiin sense oi discretion 

1. The action of separating or distinguishing, or 
condition of being distinguished or disjunct; sepa- 
ration, disjunction, distinction. 

This is perhaps the^ meaning in quot. 1340 j otherwise this 
sense is found only since end of 16th c. : cf. Discrete. 

[C1340 Hampole Prose Tr. 12 Thynkynge of heuen with 
discrecyone of all mene dedes.) 1590 R. Bruce Sermons, 
Without discretion of His substance fra His graces. 1607 
Topsell Serpents (1658) 747 It is some question among the 
learned, whether there be any discretion^ of sex. 1614 
Jackson Creed m. 197 The same rule, .might, .serue for 
certaine discretion of true Prophets from false. 1677 Gale 
Crt. Gentiles 1 1, iv. 82 AI the notions of Virtue or Sanctitie 
..import Discretion, Separation, Singularitie, Preeminence. 
1890 J. H, Stirling Giffbrd Lect. xviii. 351 Time and space 
are a concrete, of which the one is the discretion and the 
other the continuity. 189a E. Cairo Ess. Lit.fi Philos. 
II. 522 Mind is a pure self-determined unity.. which has no 
discretion of parts or capacity of division or determination 
from without. 
II. [In late Latin sense of discretion 

+ 2. The action of discerning or judging ; judge- 
ment ; decision, discrimination. Obs. (exc. as pass- 
ing into 4, or the phrases in 5.) 

c 1374 Chaucer Doeth. nr. pr. x. 93 Take now bus be dis- 
cressioun \Camb. MS. descression] of bis quest ioun, quod 
she. c 1400 Lanfratids Cirurg. 283 Sumtyme a man mat 
not jeue a discrecioun of blood fro unne. c 1460 Fortescue 
Abs. <$- Lim. Men. xx, Considryng that they Iak it bi the 
discrecioun of be kynges counseil. 1463 Bury Wills (Cam. 
den} 16 By the discrecion of my executours. 1547-8 Ordre 
of Commvnion 17 Twoo peces, at the least, or more by the 
discrecion of the minister. 1568 Marv Q. Scots in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. 11. 253 Y refer all to your discretion. 
184a C Whitehead R. Savage (1845) I. viii. 90 She put it 
to Myle's discretion whether ne would continue to harbour 
a youngknave. 

T 3. The faculty of discerning ; discernment. Obs. 

1380 Lay Folks Cateck. (Lamb. MS.) 620 Ofte bou hast 
brokvn godys hestys sytthe bou baddyst dyscrecioun of 
good and euyL 1382 Wyclif t Cor. xii. 10 To another [is 
30uun] discrescioun, or verrey knowynge, of spiritis. i<»6 
Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 123 b, The gyfte . . called dis- 
crecyon, or discernynge of spirytes is but in fewe persones. 

1563 J. Davidson Con/ut. Kennedy in Wodr. Soc. Misc. 
(1844) I. 253 Discretione betwix the rycht understanding 
of thaim fra the wrang. 1651 Hoaaes Leviath. 1. viii. 33 
The Discretion of times, places, and persons necessary to a 
good Fancy. 

4. Liberty or power of deciding, or of acting 
according to one s own judgement or as one thinks 
fit; uncontrolled power of disposal. 

1399 Rolls o/Parlt. III. 451/2 Mercy and grace of the 
Kyng as it longes to hym . . in his owene discretion. 1432 
Pastou Lett. No. 18 I. 32 Where he shal have eny persone 
in his discrecion suspect of mysgovernance. 1581 Pettie 
Guazsd's Civ. Conv. 111. (1586) 153 Not to put himselfe to 
the discretion of his servants, for the ordering of his house. 
1693 Mem. Cnt. Teckely in. 73 If Transit vania were left to 
the Discretion of the Turks (etc). 1714 Swift Drapier's 
Lett., Let. to Harding 4 Aug., He leaves it to our discre* 
lion. 1780 Burke Econ. Re/orm\Vks. III. 314 If a dis* 
cretion, wholly arbitrary, can Se exercised over the civil list 
revenue., the plan of reformation will still be left very im- 
perfect. 1811-16 J. Smith Panorama Sc. 4 Aril. 386 This 
practice, .leaves to the discretion of the workman the deter- 
mination of the very matter in which he is most apt to err. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. z 85 As to the form of worship, 
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a large discretion was left to the clergy. 1874 Moxley 
Compromise (1886) 182 We may all write what we please, 
because it is in the discretion of the rest of the world whether 
they will hearken or not. 

b. Law. The power of a court of justice, or 
person acting in a judicial capacity, to decide, 
within the limits allowed by positive rules of law, 
as to the punishment to be awarded or remedy to 
be applied, or in civil causes how the costs shall 
be borne, and generally to regulate matters of pro- 
cedure and administration. 

In English- peaking countries a criminal judge dealing 
with offences not capital has generally a considerable dis- 
cretion as to the punishment. 

(1S92 BairroN 1. xvL § 7 Ft si autre foix de mauveste' soint 
attcyntz, adunc soit en la descrecioun des Justices de juger 
les a la mort, ou de fere couper le autre oraille.] 1467 Ordin. 
Worcester in Eng. Gilds(i%j6) 379 Vppon the peyne of xxr. 
or more, after the discression of the Bailey and Aldermen 
of the seid cite, a 1626 Bacon Max. Uses Com. Law 
(1636) 2i The judges may set a fine upon him at their 
pleasure and discretions. 1890 Ld. EsHEa in Law Times 
Rep. LXIII. 734/2 The judge .. should not treat it as a 
matter within nis discretion whether he will order the 
witness to answer or not. 1891 Law Rep. Weekly Notes 
72/2 That the costs of references . . should be in the dis- 
cretion of the arbitrators. 189a Sir E. E. Kay in Law 
Times Rep. LXVII. 151/2 It is a matter of discretion 
whether the judge should give that leave to defend, and 
if he does, what terms he will impose. 

5. Phrases, a. At the discretion of, according 
to the discernment or judgement of, according as 
(he) thinks fit or pleases ; at discretion, at one's 
own sense of fitness, mere good pleasure, or choice ; 
as one thinks fit, chooses, or pleases, b. To sur- 
render, yield, etc., at discretion, formerly to the 
enemy s discretion, on, upon discretion, i.e. to be 
disposed of as he thinks fit ; at his disposal, at his 
mercy; unconditionally. 

1577 Hanmer A tu-. Eccl. Hist. (1619) 389 Distribute them at 
thy discretion among the poore. 1630 R. Johnson's Kingd. 
ff Comnnv. 525 Their office is to place and displace Church-, 
men at discretion. 1700 S. L. tr. Fryke's Voy. E. Ind. 218 
One Vessel of Beer . . free for any body to go to, and Drink 
at Discretion. Ibid. 294 This I leave the Reader to believe 
at Discretion. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) s.v., To Live at 
Discretion (a Military Phrase) to have free Quarters. 1724 
De Fos Mem. Cavalier (1840) 189 We reckoned ourselves 
in an enemy's country, and had lived a little at large, or at 
discretion, as it is called abroad. 1834 W. hid. Sketch Bk. 
II. 4 Admitting at discretion as much light and air as may 
be agreeable. 1863 Fa. A, KcMaLB Resid in Georgia 43 
Power to inflict three dozen lashes at bis own discretion. 

1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI, 85 All the garrison yelded 
them sympty to his mercy and discrecion. 1628 Hobbes 
Thucyd. (1822) 110 Conceiving that they might have gotten 
the city to discretion. 1632 M assingkr Maid of Hon. \\. \. 
(Rtldg.) 191/1 He. .exacts.. the goods and lives Of all wiihin 
the walls, and of all sexes, To oe at his discretion. 1632 
J. HAYWABDtr. Biondis Eromena i« [This] gave occasion 
to such as remained to yeeld themselves to the enemies dis- 
cretion. 1659 B. Harris ParivaVs Iron Age 224 General 
Wranghel . . took . . Padcrborn at discretion. 1684 Lottd. Gaz. 
No. 1953/3 They write from Duseldorp. .that Buda was Sur- 
rendred on discretion. 1691 Luttrell Brief Re I. (1857) 1 !• 
272 The garison surrendring upon discretion. 1702 Loud 
Gaz. No. 3830/2 All the Country, .will lie at our Discretion. 
173a Getitl. Instr. 154. (D.) If she stays to receive the attack, 
she is in danger of being at discretion. 1758 Jortin Erasm. 
I. 592 Roterdam was some days at the discretion of tbese 
rioters. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 83 The inhabitants 
surrendered at discretion, but they had to undergo ail the 
horrors of a place taken by storm. 

III. [Cf. Discbeet.] 

6. Ability to discern or distinguish what is right, 
befitting, or advisable, esp. as regards one's own 
conduct or action ; the quality of being discreet ; 
discernment; prudence, sagacity, circumspection, 
sound judgement. 

1303 R. Brunne Handt, Synne 10162 Dyscrecyun a ry}t 
wyt ys, On bobe partys ryjtly to ges. 1340 Ayenb. 155 Hit 
be-houeb hyealde ri^tuolnesse and discrecion. ^i477 Cax- 
ton Jason 4 b, Thou art not yet pourueyed of discrecion for 
to gouerne thy Royaume. 1548 Hall Chren., Hen. VI, 
97 b, Eche of them, shal as farfurth as their coDnynges 
and discrecions suffisen, truly .. advise the kyng. 1596 
Shaks. 1 Hen. IV, v. iv. 121 The better part of Valour i< 
Discretion. 1597-B Bacoh Ess., Discourse (Arb.) 20 Dis- 
cretion of Speech is more than Eloquence. 1682 Glanh;9 
Voy. Bengala 149 This King, .derided his discretion. 1720 
Swift Fates 0/ Clergymen, Discretion, a species of lower 
prudence. 1706 Jane Austeh Sense <J- Sens. (1849) 53 Do 
you not now begin to doubt the discretion of your own 
conduct? 1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps iv. § 21. 110 That por- 
tion of temper and discretion which are necessary to the 
contemplation of beauty. 

b. Age of, years of, discretion : the time of life 
at which a person is presumed to be capable of 
exercising discretion or prudence; in Eng. Law 
the age of fourteen. 

139S E. E. Wills 5 If Thomas here sone forsayd dyetb or 
henaue age of discrecioun. 1447 Bokemham Seyntys (Roxb.) 
47 Whan she to jjeris of dyscrescyon Was comyn aftyr ther 
lawes guyse. .Wedded she was. 1545 Bsinklow CompL v. 
(1874) 18 The part yes neuer fauor the one the other after 
thei come to discrecyon. 1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 23 a, 
The age of discretion is saide the age of xiiii. yeares. 1605 
Rowlands Heirs Broke Loose 24 Weele have no Babes to 
be Baptized, Yntill they come to yeeres of ripe discretion. 
1773 Goldsm. Stoops to Conq. 1. 1, He's not come to years 
of discretion yet> 1848 Wharton Law Diet. 21/1 A male 
. . at fourteen is at years of discretion, so far at least that he 
may enter into a binding marriage. 



DISCRETIVE. 

7. Sc. Propriety of behaviour, esp. of female 
conduct, as opposed to lightness or coquetry ; 
civility, courtesy to a guest, etc. (Jam.) 

1781 Isee DiscatET a. 2I 

1 8. An honorary title formerly frequently applied 
to bishops, and sometimes to noblemen (Du Cange). 
Cf. your worshipi your honour. 

1426 S nr tees Misc. (1890) 10 If it Iyke vn to your wirship- 
full and wyse discrecion. 1523 Lo. Be*nr»s Froiss. I. ccccix. 
712 Right dear and puissaunt lordes: to your right noble 
discressyons, please it you to known, that we haue receyued 
right amiably the letters to vs sent, a 1555 Latimer Serm. 
ff Re»n\ (184s) 936 Your discretion, therefore, wilt take this 
matter into consideration. 

f b. A fanciful term for a ' company ' of priests. 

i486 Bk. St. Albans F vij a, A Discrecion of Prestis. 

t Discre*tionable, a. Obs. rare. [f. prcc. + 
-able.] Subject to or decided by discretion. 

1799 G. Smith Laboratory II. 437 Take a discretionable 
quantity of garlic. 

Discretional (diskre'Jan&l), a. [asprec. + -al.] 

1. Of or pertaining to discretion ; discretionary. 

1657 Bnrtotfs Diary (1828) II. 168 There is a difference 
of opinion about those writs. Some will have them but dis- 
cretional. 1683 Hickes Case Inf. Bapt. 79 The Gospel in- 
dulging a discretional Latitude in both Cases, a 1715 
Burnet Own Time (1766) I. 258 Without leaving any dis- 
cretional power with the king. 1770-4 A. Hunter Georg. 
Ess. (1803) I. 431 The discretional use of the plough, roller, 
and harrows, a 1859 De Quincey Wks. XIV. 176 Conversa- 
tion suffers from the want of some discretionat power, lodged 
in an individual for controlling its movements. 

+ 2. Surrendered at discretion. Obs. 

1777 J. Wilkinson in Sparks Corr. Amer. Rev. f 1 833 ' II. 
14 We have made, during the Campaign, upwards of two 
thousand discretional prisoners. 

+ 3. Characterized by discretion ; discreet. Obs. 

1785 Mrs. A. M. Bennett Juvenile Indiscretions ^(1786) 
IV. 148 Not yet arrived at that discretional time of life. 

Discre*tionally , adv. [f. prec. + -ly In 
a manner or degree decided by discretion ; at dis- 
cretion. 

1754 Richardson Grandisoit (1781) VI. xviii. 87, I always 
mean to include my dear Lady L, . . Any-body else, but dis- 
cretionally. 1766 Enticr London I. 437 The wealthier sort 
of people were assessed discretionally by the commissioners. 
1837 Ds Quincey Revolt of Tartars Wks. 1862 IV. 118 
Setting aside discretionally whatsoever should arise to dis- 
turb his plots. 

Discre'tionarily, adv. [f. next + -ly 2.] i n 
a discretionary way; at discretion. 

1683 Vind. Case Green-Wax-Fines 3 Officers may dis- 
cretionarily tax, or add to the Suitors Costs. 1794 Nklson 
in Nicolas Disp. (1845) I. 436, I will discretionarily order 
them a little wine as an encouragement. 

Discretionary (diskrejanari), a. [f. Discuk- 
tion + -ary : cf. r . discre'lionnaire.'] 

1. Pertaining to discretion ; left to or exercised 
at discretion ; limited or restrained only by discre- 
tion or judgement. 

1698 ATTERBraY Disc. Lady Cutis 24 Amongst all her 
discretionary Rules, the chief was to seem to have none. 
xjriAYUFFzParergonU.), It is discretionary in the bisbop 
to admit him to that order at what time he thinks fit. 1741 

H. Walpole Lett. H. Mann (1834) I. xii. 34 He had dis- 
cretionary powers to act as he should judge proper. 1827 
Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) I. v. 234 The privy council in 
general arrogated to itself a power of discretionary imprison- 
ment. 1863 H. Cox Inst it. t. vii. 71 The reference to tbe 
House of Lords is entirely discretionary in the Crown. 

1 2. Characterized by discretion ; discreet. Obs. 

1712 Steele Sped. No. 402. p 2, I am never alone with my 
Mother, hut she tells me Stories of the discretionary Part of 
the World. 1 753 L. M. tr. Du Boseo's A ccomplish'd Woman 

I. 28 All.. unprofitable without a discretionary Silence. 
% 3. as adv. At discretion. 

17S1 Eliza Heywood Betsy Thoughtless III. 63 A small 
fortune, and that to be paid discretionary. 

Discretive (diskrrtiv), a. and sb. [ad. L. dis- 
crctlv-us serving lo distinguish (Priscian), f. discret- 
ppl. stem of disceme're to distinguish, divide, Dis- 
cern. Cf. OF. discretif(i$\\i c. in Godef.).] 
A. adj. 1. « Disjunctive, a. Gram, and Logic. 

Discretive conjunction, proposition : see quots. ; discretive 
distinction, a distinction expressing a difference in kind, as 
' not a plant, but an animal Cf. Discrete a. 3. 

1588 FaAUfice Lawiers Log. il v. 93 In absolute copulative 
and discretive axiomes, there is no viroflw*, no condition 
at all. a 1602 W. Perkins Cases Consc. (1619) 240 The latter 
is coupled to the former by a discretiue coniunction. 1690 
Locks Hum. Und. ill. vii. 5 But is a Particle,, .and he that 
says it is a discretive Conjunction, . . thinks he has suffi. 
ciently explain'd it. 1753 S. Shuckfosd Creation ff Fall 
Man 43 It is not here a discretive Particle, disjoining and 
distinguishing two Parts of one Period ; but it is illative. 
1819 G. S. FAaER Dispensations (1823) II. 389 The word 
only, as I have just observed, is no doubt discretive. 
1891 Weltoh Logic I. II. i. 192 Discretive Propositions, 
where two affirmative propositions are connected by an 
adversative conjunction, 
b. generally, 

1660 Stanley Hist. Philos. IX. (1701)432/2 He held that 
there are four Elements, Fire, Air, Water, Earth ; and two 
principal powers, Amity and Discord ; one unitive, the other 
discretive. 1836 I. Taylor Phys. Th. Another Life (1857) 
59 Mind allied to matter, .thus lives, .by iU own discretive 
act. . m 

1 2. Serving to distinguish or discriminate ; dis- 
tinctive ; discriminative ; diacritic. Obs. 

1601 Deacon & Walker Spirits ff Divels To Rdr. 8 Not 
hauine vpon them some discretiue stampe or discerning cen* 
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sure, a 1631 Donne Serm. Gen. i. 26 (1634) 33, 1 have a power 
to judge ; a judiciarie, a discretive power, a power to dis- 
cern between a naturall accident and a judgement of God. 
1669 Galk Crt. Gentiles I. 1. x. 51 A name is an instructive 
and discretive instrument of the essence. 1803 W. Taylor 
in Monthly Mag. XIV. 487 Such sub-division is neither dis- 
cretive nor exhaustive. 1819 G. S. FABEa Dispensations 
(1823) II. 388, note, Grounds on which the Socinians assume 
the title of rational Christians as a specifically discretive 
appellation. 

f B. sb. 1. A disjunctive conjunction or proposi- 
tion. Obs. 

161a B a ins ley Pos. Parts (1669) 48 Discretives, by which 
the parts are lightly Severed. 1650 R. Hollingworth 
Exerc. Usurped Powers 19 Joyning them together with 
the copulative (and) and not using the discretive \or). m 1634 
Z. Coke Logick (1657) 119 To the truth of a discretive is 
required the truth of both parts. 1725 Watts Logic 11. ii. § 6 
All compound propositions, except copulatives and discre- 
tives, are properly denied or contradicted when the negation 
affects their conjunctive particles. 

+ 2. A discriminative phrase or concept. Obs. 

1660 Z. Ckoftom St. Peters Bonds abide 3 His universal 
discretive, ' All Episcopacy '. 

Discre*tively, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] In a 
discretive manner ; disjunctively ; distinctively. 

a 1638 Mede DanieVs Weeks Wks. (1672) in. 701 The 
particle (Nehem. xiii. 6) seems not to be taken rationally 
for (Quia), but discretively for CN O (Sed, But), a 1654 
Bp. T. Richardson Obsery. O. Test. 237 (T.) The plural 
number being used discretively to note out and design one 
of many. 1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Metaph. xxxvii. (1870) 
II. 338 Reasoning is either from the whole to its parts ; or 
from all the parts, discretively, to the whole they constitute 
Collectively. 

Biscre-tiveness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality or power of discriminating or discerning. 

1844 G. S. Faber Eight Diss. Mighty Deliv. (184s) II. 344 
Even in a common writer of ordinary discretiveness. 

f Discrrbe, v. Obs. tionce-wd. [f. L. di- t dis- 
(Dis- 6) + scrtbere to write, after proscribe, etc. : it 
does not in sense represent L. discribfre to appor- 
tion (by writing").] trans. To undo by a writing. 

1647 Ward Simp. Coblcr (1843) 59 If a King., will circum- 
scribe himself at Oxford, and proscribe or discribe his Par- 
liament at Westminster. 

Di scrier, obs. form of Desckier. 

1580 Sioney Arcadia III. Wks. (1724) II. 792 The poor 
Shepherds, .who were the first discriers of these matters. 

t Discrrminable, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. dis- 
criminate to Discriminate + -ble.] Capable of 
being discriminated. 

1730-6 in Bailey (folio). 1813 W. TAYLoa Eng. Synon. 
(1856) vii, Understanding and intellect are tending to. .dis* 
criminable meaning. 

Discriminal (diskrrminal), a. rare. [ad. L. 
discrimindl-is serving to divide or separate, f. dis- 
crimen division, distinction: see -al.] Of the 
nature of a distinction or division. 

Discriminal line in Palmistry I see quot. 

1842 Branoe Diet. Sc. etc. 224 [Chiromancy] The lines on 
the palm of the hand are divided into principal and inferior ; 
the former are five : the line of life . . the dragon's tail, or 
discriminal line, between the hand and the arm. 

t Discriminance. Obs. rare" 1 , [f. as next: 
see -anceJ = Discrimination. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul 11. ii. n. xxiv, They together 
blended are That nought we see with right discri mi nance. 

Discrrminancy. rare. [f. next : see -ancy.] 
The quality of being discriminant ; faculty of dis- 
criminating. 

a 1846 Penny Mag. is cited hy Worcester. 

Discriminant (diskri'minant), a. and sb. [ad. 
L. discri mind mi-em, pr. pple. of discriminate to 
Discriminate : see -ant i.] 

A. adj. 1. Discriminating j showing discrimina- 
tion or discernment. 

1836 Eraser's Mag. XIV. 411 Taylor's notes are not all so 
discriminant as this. 1866 J. H. Newman Gerontius (1874) 
334 With a sense so apprehensive and discriminant. 

2. Math. Implying equal roots or a node (cf. 
B). Discriminant relation , a one-fold relation 
between parameters determining a nodal point. 

B. sb. Math. The eliminant of the // first de- 
rived functions of a homogeneous function of n 
variables. 

Introduced in 1852 hy Sylvester for determinant, which is 
still found occasionally (H. T. Gerrans). 

185a Sylvester in Camb. <$• Dull. Math. J ml. VI. 52. ' 
1876 Salmon Mod. Higher Alg. (ed. 3) § 109 The discrimin. 1 
ant is equal to the product of the squares of all the differ- 
ences ofthe differences of any two roots of the equation. 

Discrimina'ntal, a. Math., [f. prec. + -al.] 
Relating to a discriminant. 

Discriminantal index of a singular point of a curve, the 
number of intersections of the polar of an arbitrary point 
with the curve at the given point Total discriminantal 
index of a curvej the sum of the discriminantal indices of 
all its singular points. 

1875 Smith Higher Singularities Platte Curves in Proc. 
Loud. Math. Soc. VI. 154. 

Discriminate (diskri*min<?t), a. [ad. L. dtS" 
criminal-us divided, separated, distinguished, pa. 
pple. of discrimindrt : see next.] 

1. Distinct, distinguished, discriminated, arch. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 875 It is certaine that Oysters and 
Cockles, and Mussles . . haue no discriminate Sex. 1805 
W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XIX. 657 The characters of 
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the savages are well-drawn ; they are more discriminate and 
various than those of the Europeans. 1887 E. Johnson 
Antiqita Mater 69 A Hellenistic ecclesiastical as discrimin. 
ate from a synagogal literature and life. 

2. Marked by discrimination or discernment ; 
making careful or exact distinctions : opp. to m- 
discriminate. 

1798 Malthus Poput. (1817) III. 289^ The best . . mode in 
which occasional and discriminate assistance can be given. 
Ibid. (1878) 479 Much may be done by discriminate charity. 
1834 Foster In Life * Corr. (1846) II. 250 Discriminate 
perception. 1895 Westm. Gaz. 20 Mar. 2/1 The discriminate 
ascetic is the true hedonist. 

Hence Discri-minately adv., with discrimina- 
tion ; Discri-minateness, the quality of having 
discrimination. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Discriminaieness, distinguishingness. 
1779-^Bi Johnson L. P.,Shenstone, His conception of an 
Elegy he has in his Preface very judiciously and discrimin- 
ately explained. 1884 Bookseller Sept. 909/2 Discrimiaately 
he purchased everything that came in his way. 

Discriminate (diskri'min^t), v. [f. L. dis- 
criminate ppl. stem of discrlmindre to divide, 
separate, distinguish, f. discrimen, -crimin- divi- 
sion, distinction, f. stem of discernZre to distin- 
guish, Discern. (Cf. Crime.)] 

1. trans. To make or constitute a difference in or 
between ; to distinguish, differentiate. 

1628 Prynne Love*lockes 26 Who poll one side of their 
heads — of purpose to discriminate tnemselues from others. 
1666 Boyle Orig. Fortnes $ Qua?., Such slight differences 
as those that discriminate these Bodies. 1774 Warton Hist. 
Eng. Poetry (1775) I. Diss. 1. 65 No peculiarity., more 
strongly discriminates the manners of the Greeks and 
Romans from those of modern times, a 1871 Grote Eth. 
Fragni. iii. (1876) 59 Capacities which discriminate one 
individual from another. 

2. To distinguish with the mind or intellect ; to ! 
perceive, observe, or note the difference in or be- 
tween. 

1665 Hooke Microgr. 66 The surfaces . . heing so neer to- 
gether, that the eye cannot discriminate them from one. 
a 1677 Barrow Wks. (1687) I. xx. 283 We take upon us. .to 
discriminate the goats from the sheep. 1836 J. Gilrert 
Chr. Atonem. v. (1852) 139 It is in the nature of the reward . 
sought . . that we discriminate a mean from a noble trans- | 
action. 1891 F. Hall in Nation (N.Y.) LI I. 244/1 How is 
one., to discriminate the teachings of Dr. Trench's reviser | 
from those of Dr. Trench himself? 

3. intr. or absol. To make a distinction ; to per- 
ceive or note the difference {between things) ; to 
exercise discernment. 

1774 J. Brvant Mythol. II. 523 The purport of the term, 
which discriminates, may not be easy to be deciphered. | 
1857 Buckle Crviliz. I. vii. 321 It is by reason, and not by | 
faith, that we must discriminate in religious matters. 1876 1 
Green Stray Stud. 26 He would discriminate between tem- 
porary and chronic distress. 

b. To discriminate against : to make an adverse 
distinction with regard to ; to distinguish unfavour- 
ably from others. With indirect pass. 

1880 Mark Twain (Clemens) Tramp Abr. II. 153, I did 
not propose to he discriminated against on account of my 
nationality. 1885 Pall Mall. G. 24 Feb. 8/1 The action of 
the German Government in discriminating against certain 
imports from the United States. 1886 Ibid m 19 July 3/2 If 
the police, as the Socialists declare, discriminate against 
them on account of their opinions. 

Hence Discriminated ///. a., distinguished from 
others ; perceived as distinct. 

1783 J. Young Crit. Gray's Elegy (1810) 49 The dis* 
criminated catalogue of the dead. 1848 R. I. WiLaeRFORCE 
Incarnation v. (1852) 137 The two titles [Father, and Son) 
imply a real co-existence of discriminated Persons. 

Discri-minating, ///. a. [f. prec + -lng 2.] 

1. That discriminates (sense 1); distinguishing, 
making or constituting a distinction, or affording 
a ground for distinction. 

1647 Trapp Comm. Epistles 102 In these shedding and 
discriminating times. /11677 Hale True Relig.\\\.\\6Z^ 
38 Each Party espousing some odd Discriminating Hahits. 
1797 M. Baillie Morb. ^wa/. (1807)81 The discriminating 
mark of this disease. 1838 Topper Prov. Philos., Gifts 228 ! 
A discriminating test Separating honesty from falsehood. 

2. That discriminates (sense 2) ; that perceives 
or notes distinctions with accuracy; possessing 
discrimination or discernment. 

179a Mary Wollstonecr. Rights Worn. iii. 102 The dis- 
criminating outline of a caricature. 1794 Sullivan View 
Nat. I. 17 A sound and discriminating judgment. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 172 No man observed the varieties 
of character with a more discriminating eye. 

3. Discriminating duty or rate : one that varies 
in amount according to the country or place whence 
the merchandise is imported or carried, or accord- 
ing to the persons rated; a differential duty or 
rate. 

i845-$» M'Culloch Taxation IL v. 218 The 7 & 8 Victoria 
. .reduced the duty on foreign sugar, .leaving a discriminat- 
ing duty of xos. 6d. a cwt. in favour of our own sugars. 
1870 Daily News 16 Apr., Is it not ahsurd to revive a dis- 
tinguishing rate, preferential and discriminating, in favour 
of one class of dealers and against another ? 

4. Math. Discriminating circle, in the Theory 
of Functions with essential singularities, the circle 
on which all the singularities of another connected 
function lie. [ m Ger. GrenzkreisJ] Discriminat- 
ing cubic, a cnbic equation whose roots are the 
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reciprocal of the principal radii vectores of a quadnc 
surface referred to its centre. 

1874 Salmon Geom. three Dimensions (ed. 3) 58 If two 
roots of the discriminating cuhic vanish, the equation .. 
represents a cylinder whose base is a parabola. 1893 
Forsyth Th. Functions vi. § 71. 111 To divide the plane of 
the modified variable £ into two portions . . The boundary. . 
is a circle of finite radius, called the discriminating circle of 
the function.. All the singularities (and the h ranch-points, if 
any) lie on the discriminating circle. t t 

Hence Discrfminatingrly adv., in a discrimin- 
ating way, with discrimination. 

185$ Bain Senses <$• fnt. 111. L § 65 The ear must be dis. 
criminatingly sensitive to pitch, and to the harmonies and 
discords ofdifferent pitches. 1856 Kingsley Misc., Froud/s 
Hist. Eng. II. 47 It is written as history should be, dis* 
criminatingly, patiently, and yet lovingly and genially. 

Discrimination (diskriinin^'Jan). [ad. L. 
discrlmina lion-em, n. of action from discrhnindre 
to Discriminate.] 

1. The action of discriminating ; the perceiving, 
noting, or making a distinction or difference be- 
tween things; a distinction (made with the mind, 
or in action). 

1648 Eikon Bos. xxvii. (1824) 265 Take heed of ahetting 
any factions, of applying to any puhlique discriminations in 
matters of religion, contrary to what is, in your judgement, 
and the Church well setled. 1678 Phillips, Discrimination 
a putting a difference between one thing and another. In 
Rhetorick it is the same figure with Paradiastole. 1705 
Stanhope Paraphr. I. 24 A perfect Discrimination shall 
then be made between the Good and Bad. 1864 Bow en 
Logic i. 4 A conscious discrimination of those respects in 
which it is similar to others from those in which it is unlike 
them. 1889 Spectator 9 Nov. ; Life is a constant series of 
discriminations between what it is well to attempt and what 
it is not well to attempt 

b. passively. The fact or condition of being dis- 
criminated or distinguished. ? Obs. 

a 1699 Stillingpl. ( J.), There is a reverence to he showed 
them on account of their discrimination from other places, 
and separation for sacred uses. 1791-1823 Disraeli Cur. 
Lit., Mast. Ceremon., Precedence, and other honorary 
discriminations, establish the useful distinctions of ranks. 

2. Something that discriminates or distinguishes ; 
a distinction, difference (existing in or between 
things) ; a distinguishing mark or characteristic. 
Now rare or Obs. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ill. xxiii. 166 [These] are 
discriminations very material), and plainly declare, # that 
under the same name Authors describe not the same animall. 
1759 Johnson Rasselas xxviii. (1787) 79 Where we see. .the 
whole at once, we readily note the discriminations. 1807 G. 
Chalmers Caledonia I. 1. i. 2 To that event the various 
tribes owe their discrimination and their origin. 

3. The faculty of discriminating ; the power of 
observing differences accurately, or of making exact 
distinctions ; discernment. 

1814 Scott Wav. xxiii, His character was touched with 
yet more discrimination hy Flora. 1838 Dickens Nich. 
Nick, xviii, It does, .credit to your discrimination that you 
should have found such a very excellent youngj woman. 
1866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt II. xvl 15 It was essential . . that 
his waistcoat should imply much discrimination. 

1 4. = Recrimination. Obs. rare. 

a 1670 Hacket A bp. Williams 1. (1692) 16 (D.), Reproaches 
and all sorts of unkind discriminations. 1684 Baxter in 
Hale's True Relig. Introd. A b, Schisms and Factions, and 
Personal Animosities, discriminations, Censariousness. 

Hence Discriminational a., of or pertaining to 
discrimination; in Palmistry = Discriminal. 

1879 JL A. CAMpaELL Philosophic Chiromancy 167 The 
Wrist Lines, also known as the Rascettc and Discrimina- 
tional lines, separate the hand from the arm by a single, 
douhle, or triple traDSCursion at the wrist. 

Discriminative ^diskri*min/tiv), a. [f. L. 
ppl. stem discriminate : see -ive.] Tending to 
discriminate ; characterized by discriminating. 

1. Serving to discriminate or distinguish ; consti- 
tuting a distinction ; distinctive, distinguishing. 

a 1677 Hale True Retig. L (1684) 11 This is made the 
discriminative Mark of a True Christian. 177*"* 1 Johnson 
L. P. y Dry deft Wks. II. 414 The discriminative excellence 
of Homer is elevation and comprehension of thought. 1848 
Johnston in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club II. No. 6. 307, I must 
impose upon ours a name and discriminative mark. 

2. Having the quality or character of observing 
or making distinctions with accuracy ; marked by 
or showing discrimination ; discerning. (Of per- 
sons/their faculties, actions, utterances, etc) 

a 1638 Mede Disc. Matt. vi. 9 Wks. (1672) 1. 8 After the 
same manner were the Holy Oyntment and the Holy 
Perfume or Incense to be sanctified hy a discriminative, 
singular, appropriate usance of them. 1653 More 
Antid. Ath. 11. ix. (1712) 66 Discriminative Providence, 
that knew afore the nature and course of all things. 1805 
Foster Ess. iy. i. 101 A more discriminative censure. 1865 
Mill Exam. Hamiltoti 22a Mr. Bain recognises two., 
modes of discriminative sensibility in the muscular sense. 

b. transf. (Of, or in reference to, things.) 

1826 Southey in Q. Rev. XXXIV. 317 Bomhs and rockets 
are not discriminative. 188* Eng. Mechanic 27 May 277/3 
The . . well-known discriminative power possessed hy bi- 
chromatised gelatine of absorhing printers' ink in accordance 
with the action of the light upon it. 

c. = Discriminating///, a. 3; differential. 

187a Yeats Growth Comm. 132 [They] sealed their ports 
against fresh comers hy heavy discriminative duties. 

Hence Discri'minatively adv., in a discrimina- 
tive manner, with discrimination. 
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a 1638 Mkue Disc. Matt, vi. 9 Wks. (167a) 1. 14 When the 
same are worthily and discriininatively used. 1797 -1803 
Foster in Life $ Corr. (1846) I. 206 Some one said that 
women remarked characters more discriminatively. 1862 
F. Hall Hindu Philos. Syst. 45 Certitude is the distin- 
guishing property of intellect . , and to cognize discrimina- 
tive! v, that of mind. 

Discri minator, [a. L. discriminator (Ter- 
tull.),agenl-n. from discrimindre to DISCRIMINATE.] 
One who discriminates. 

1838 Coleohookk in Trans. R. Asiat.Soc. (1830) II. 183 
He (the judge] discriminates, and is, consequently, the dis- 
criminator (vhutcn). 

Discrrminatory, a. rare. [f. L. type V/j- 
criminatori-us, f. discriminator \ see prec. ami 
-oky.] -Discriminative. 

1828 W. Field Mem. Dr. Parr II. 414 Proofs of a pure 
taste and a discriminatory judgment. 189a Columbus 
(Ohio) Dispatch^ x Mar., The Government still hoped for 
discriminatory rights with Great Britain. 

DiscrrminoicL Math. [f. after Discrimin- 
ant : see -OlD.] A function of which the van- 
ishing expresses the equality of all the integrating 
factors of a differential eqnation. Hence Dis- 
criminoi'dal a. 

1879 Si* J. CocKLsin Proc. Lond. Math, Soc. X. nx It 
will be found convenient to give a name to the functions 
D apd PI?.. Let us call them discriminotds. Ibid. t Th'is first 
species of discriminoidal solution. 

t Discri minous, a. Obs. rare. [ad. late L. 
discrtminos-us decisive, critical, f. discrimcn : see 
Discriminate v. and -ous.] Critical, hazardous. 

1666 G. Harvev Morb. Angl.(j,), Any kind of spitting of 
blood imports a very discriminous state. Ibid. xvii. 195 
Consumptives, though their case appears not with so dis- 
criminous an aspect. 1727 Bailey vol. II, Discriminons, 
full of Jeopardy. 

Hence Disori'minoxisness. 

B31 in Bailey vol. II. 
iscription, Discrive, obs. ff. Description, 
Dkscrive. 

Discrown (diskrairn), v. [f. Dis- 6 + Crown 
v. or Dis- 7 + Crown sb. : cf. OF. descoroner (1 2th 
c. in Hatz.-Darm.) ; also Decrown.] trans. To 
deprive of a crown, take the crown from ; spec, to 
deprive of royal dignity, to depose ; trans/, and fig. 
to deprive of supremacy, dignity, or adornment. 

1586 Warner Alb. Eng. 111. xvi. (R.) The one restored .. 
The other . . Dis-crowned. 1612-5 Br. Hall Contempt-, 
N. T. iv. xxxi, He discrownes not the body, who crowns 
the soulc. 1803 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XIV. 54 On 
the shorn hair discrown'd of bridal flow'rs, Weeping lies 
scorn'd and trampled Liberty. 1863 Kinglake Crimea 
(1876) I. xiv. 301 To crown or discrown its Monarchs. 1871 
Morlby Voltaire (1886) 13 Discrowning sovereign reason, 
to be the serving drudge of superstition or social usage. 

Hence Discrowned ppl. a. y deprived of the 
crown ; Discrowning vbl. sb. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. (1871) III. iv. vii. 167 A worn dis- 
crowned Widow. 1866 Pall Mall G. No. 510. 966/r The 
successive contemporary discrownings. 1878 Bosw. Smith 
Carthage 353 The discrowned queen of the seas. 

t Discru ciament. Obs. rare. [f. L. discru- 
cia-re to torture + -ment ; cf. excruciament (also 
in Nashe). (L. had cruciamentum from crucian.) - ] 
Torment, torture. 

>593 Nashe Chrisfs T. (1613) 181 What then is it, to Hue 
in threescore times more grinding discruciament of dying ? 
i6*3Cockeram iij Endles.se Paine, discrtttiament. 

tJDiscrrrciate, v. Obs. [f. discrucidt-, ppl. 
stem of L. discrucidre, f. Dis- 5 + erucidre to tor- 
ture, rack, torment, f. crux, crue-em Cross.] 

1. trans. To torment, torture, excruciate. 

1600 Abp. Abbot Exp. Jonah 484 The conscience of the 
transgressing sinner . . doth use to discruciate the person 
affected. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts 353 To discruciate 
and rack his thoughts with an insatiable desire of what he 
hath not. 1660 Sharrock Vegetables 149, I mean that we 
puzzle not ourselves over-much nor discruciate our spirits 
to resolve what are the causes. 

2. nonce-use. To puzzle out, unravel, solve (a 
' crax * or riddle : cf. Crux 3). 

a 1745 Swift To Sheridan Wks. 1745 VIII. 306 Pray dis- 
cruciate what follows. 

Hence f Discruxiatingr ppl. a., tormenting; 
also f Discrucia*tion, torture, torment, anguish. 

1631 R. H. Arraignm. Whole Creature xi § 3. 100 They 
produce anxiety, griefe, vexation, anguish, discrutiation 
and discontent. 1666 Bp. of Norwich Semt. in Westm. 
Abb. 7 Nov. 30 Discruciating Fears impatient Hopes. 
1788 T rijler xxv. 3Z3 It dimoves every discruciating pain 
from the stomach. 

t Biscmt'ator. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. di- t Dis- 5 
+ Scrutator.] ? A caviller or searcher for ob- 
jections. 

a x6z6 W. Sclater Serm. Exper. (1638) 109 It signifies the 
Discrutatour, or Disputer, against the promise. 

Discry(e, -cryghe, obs. ff. Descry z\* and 2 . 

t Dis cub a*t ion. Obs. rare — \ [ad. assumed 
L. type +discnbdtio t u. of action f. *discubdre t f. 
dis- (Dis-) + cubare to recline. The actual L. word 
was discubitio from diseumbfre ; but the parallel 
forms cubatio, accubatio, occur in L. : cf. Cubation, 
Acccbation.] Reclining at meals. 

1635-56 Cowlkv Davideis i. Notes § 52 What was the 
fashion in Samuel's time, is not certain; it is probable 
enough . . that Discubation was then in practice. 
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t DisCTTbitory, a. Obs rare- 1 , [ad. L. type 
*discubilon'-us } f. discubit-, ppl. stem of discumbcr-e 
see Disccmb and •our.] Adapted for reclining. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. yi. 341 Customc by 
degrees changed their cuhiculary beds into discubitory. 

t Discu'biture. Obs. rare. [ad. L. type *dis- 
cubit tlra, f. discubit- t ppl. stem of discttmbcre : sec 
prcc. and -ure.] The posture of reclining. 

a 1655 Vines Lord's Supp. (1677) 113 The gesture, which 
was discubiture or lying on couch-beds. Ibid. 154. 

t DisCTrlp, v. Obs. rare — 1 , [ad. med.L. dis- 
culpa-re (Dn Cange), f. Dis- 4 + culpdre to blame, 
culpa fault.] trans. = Disculpate. 

1738 Warburton Div. Legal. 1. 394 He himself disculps 
them. 

Disculpate (dtsktrlpdt), v. [f. disculpdt- 
ppl. stem of med.L. disculpare \ sec prec] trans. 
To clear from blame or accusation ; to exculpate. 

1693 W. Bates Sc'rm. vii. 349 [Satan's] prevailing Tempta- 
tions do not disculpate Sinners that yield to thein. a 1734 
North Lives I. 40 Being faithful and just, with the testi- 
mony of things to disculpate him. 1768 H. Walpole Hist. 
Doubts xaa The authors of the Chronicle of Croyland . .charge 
him directly with none of the crimes, since imputed to him, 
and disculpate him of others. 1880 Verm. Lee Stud. Italy 
iv. iv. 173 The hero accused of regicide .. and unable to 
disculpate himself. 1888 H. C. Lea Hist. Inquisition I. 
4$nole, Disculpating himself to Eugenius IV from an accu- 
sation of doubting the papal power. 

Disculpation (aisktflp^i-Jan). [n. of action 
from med.L. disculpare to Disculpate.] The 
action of clearing from blame ; exculpation. 

1760-97 H. Walpole Mem. Geo. II (1847) II I. x. 353 This 
disculpation under the hand of a Secretary of Stale was 
remarkable. 1770 Burke Pres. Discont. Wks. 1837 I. 150 
A plan of apology and disculpation. 1891 W. M. Rossetti 
Shelley's Adonats 9 note t Arguments, .tending to Harriet's 
disculpation. 

Dis culpatory, a. rare~°. [f. disculpdt- 
ppl. stem ot med.L. disculpare : see prec. and -ory.] 
Tending to disculpate. 

1847 in Craig : and in later Diets. 

t IDisCTrmb, v. Obs. rare. [ad. L. discumb-tre 
to lie down, recline, f.Dis- 1 + -cumbfre to liedown : 
cf. Cumbent.] intr. To recline (at table). Hence 
DisouTnbixjg vbl. sb. and ///. a. 

1683 J. Evans Kneeling at Sacrament 1. ax At the begin- 
ning of the Paschal Feast the Jews did put themselves 
into this Discumbing or Leaning posture . . while they Eat 
and Drank the two first Cups of Wine. 1684 Vind. Case 
Indiff. Things 38 The posture of discumbing. 1699 T. 
Ben net Dissenters* PJeas (171 1) 170 Some convenient pos- 
ture, such as kneeling, sitting, discumbing, standing. 

t Discrrmbence. Obs. rare.- °. [f. as next 
+ -ENCE.] -next. 
1656 in Blount Glossogr. 

t Discirmbency. Obs. [f. Discumbknt, after 
L. type *discumbentia : see -ency.] Discumbent 
condition; the reclining posture at meals. 

1646 Sia T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. vi. 343 This discum- 
bency at meales was in use in the days of our Saviour. 
1682-3 Case Indiff. Things 11 The Jews., did eat in 
the posture of discumbency. 1737 Stackhouse Hist. Bible y 
N.T. (1765) II. vm. iv. 149 note t They used this posture 
of discumbency and especially at the pascal supper. 

t Discumbent, a. and sb. Obs. Also 6 dis- 
com-. [ad. L. discumbent -em, pr. pple. of diseum~ 
b$re : see Discumb.] A. adj. Reclining. 

17x5 I. Mathe« Sezrral Serm. hi. 95 The Jews . . sat at 
their Tables in a discumbent posture. 1756 C. Llxas Ess. 
Waters 1. 197 Bathing is best administered in a discumbent 
posture. 

B. sb. 

1. One who reclines at table ; a guest at a feast. 
156a Bullevm Use Sickmen 73 b, He cast doune al the 

meate from the borde, fallyng out with all the discombentcs. 
1614 T. Adams Devifs Banquet 13s A beastiall Banket ; 
wherein either man is the Symposiast, and the Deuill the 
discumbent J or Sathan the Feastmaker, and man the Guest. 

2. One confined to bed by sickness; -Decum- 
bent sb. 

1765 Gale in Phil. Trans. LV. igq a.d. 1721 The dis- 
cumbents were 5,989, whereof 844 died. Ibid. 194 The dis- 
cumbents were estimated at 4,000, whereof about 500 died. 

Biscnmber (diskzrmbai), v. [f. Dis- 6 + 
Cumbebv. Cf. QY.descombrer, mod.F. dJcombrerJ] 

1. trans. To relieve ; to disencumber. 

17*5 Pope Odyss. v. 474 The chief. .His limbs discumbers 
of the clinging vest. 1806 J. Grahame Birds Scot. 17 Her 
young, Soon as discumbered of the fragile sheH Run lively 
round their dam. 1873 Helps Anim. $ M. vi. (1875) 149 
Discumbering our minds of what we have crammed up for 
the occasion. 

U 2. To put away or get rid of, as an encumbrance. 
(But in the quot. app. a misreading.) 

. . Chaucer's Pars. T. P816 (ed. Tyrwhitt) The vengeance 
of avoutrie is awarded to the peine of belle, but if so be 
that it be discombcred by penitence. [Early MSS. atut 
edd. destourbed, dislurbend, distorbled, destroubled.] 

t Di8CU*mbitory, a. Obs. rare- 1 . A non- 
etymological by-form of Discubitory, influenced 
by the L. present stem discumb-. 

1715 lr. Pancirollus* Rerum Mem. I. rv. x. 186 Those 
discumbitory Couches, upon which they loll'd when at their 
Repast 

f Di8CU»mbiture. Obs. rare. A n on- etymo- 
logical by-form of Disccbitcbb: see prec 
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1684 Vind. Case Indiff. Things 39 It was required that 
discumbiture should be used in all Religious Feasts. 1696 
J. Edwardb Demonstr. Exist. God 11. 8a This is a soft bed 
of itself, and makes discumbiture a delightful posture. 

t Discu-mbrance. [Dis- 5.] -Cumbbance. 

c 1450 Merlin 5x1 At foure cours tbei haue hem perced 
thourgh with-oute eny other discombraunce. 

Discumfit, Dlscumfort, obs. ff. DisooJirrr, 
Djscomfobt. 

t DisCttT, discirrre, v . Obs. [ad. L. discurr- 
?re to run to and fro, f. Dis- I + currfre to run.] 

1. intr. To run about. 

c 1550 Disc. Common Weal. Eng. (1893) 23 We be not so 
agill and light as . . birdes of the ayere be, that we might 
discurre from one place to an other. 

2. trans. To run over or through. 

1^86 B. Young Guaxsds Civ. Conv. iv. 206 b, Mans minde 
..in moment of a time it discurres all things. 1598 — 
Dinna Pref.,The delight . . in discurring most of those townes 
and places in it with a pleasant recordation of my pen. 

Discure, obs. form of Discoveb v. 

t Disctt red, ///. a. Obs. [f. Dis- 7 a + Cube 
sby 4.] Without cure of souls : see Cube sbA 4. 

1604 Tooker Fabriqne Ch. 93, I . . maimaine it more law- 
full . . to hold two Benefices with cure of soules then two 
discured or impropriated livings. 

t Discn'rrent, a. 1 Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 10 + 
Current a."] Not current or in circulation. 

1599 Sanovs Europae Spec. (1632) 122 To make discurrent 
those very books .. in such wise as not to suffer them 
to be commonly salable. Ibid. 139 Whose bookes being 
discurrent in alf Catholike Countries. 

t Discn*rrent f a. 2 Obs. rare. [ad. L. dis- 
current -em, pr. pple. of discurr ~?re : see Discuk v.] 
Running hither and thither. 

1656 Blount Glossogr^ Discurrent, that wanders or runs 
hither and thither. 1710 M. Henry Comm., Dan.xW. 4 (1848) 
992 They shall 1 run to and fro ' to inquire out copies of it . . 
discurrent, ihey shall discourse of it. 

Discurrour, obs. form of Discoverer. 

t DisCUrsa*tion. Obs. [ad. L. discursdtidn- 
cm, n. of action f. discursarc, freq. of discurrHre : 
see Discub.] 

1. A running hither and thither, or from place to 
place. 

1652 Gaule Magastrom. 55 Making long discursalions, 
to learn strange tongues. 

2. A passing from one subject to another. 

1647 Trapp Comm. Matt. vi. 6 That being sequestered 
from company, we may .. be the freer from . . discursation 
and wandering of mind. 

Disctrrsative, a. rau. [f. L. discursdt-\>y>\. 
stem of discursiv e : sec prec. and -Ive.] Passing 
from one object of thought to another; discursive. 
Hence Discxrrsativeness. 

1819 P. Morris in Blackiv. Mag. VI. 311 The Discursative 
Sentiment, draws off the imitative principle, and transfers 
it from one object to another, so as to keep it revolving. 
Ibid., That sort of Discursativeness which relates to space. 
/bid., The curiosity generated from Discursativeness has 
a spring of motion within itself. 

t DisCTVrse. Oi>s. [ad. L. discurs-us a running 
to and fro or away, f. discurs-, ppl. stem of discur- 
rfre : see next.] Onward course ; = Discourse 
sb. 1. 

1555 H. Penoilton in Bonner Homilies 3s By contynuall 
discurse of tyme euery one hath deliuered the faylb. 

Discursion (diskwufbn). rare. Also 6 dis- 
corsioun. [ad. L. discursidn-em , n. of action from 
discurr et e to run to and fro : see Disco B.] 

f 1. The action of running or moving to and fro. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 404 Richl grit displesour 
he had euerie da Of the discorsioun maid be Inglismen. 
1684 lr. Bonefs Merc. Compit. xvni. 618 Volalils are most 
needful, for greater penetration and quicker discursion. 

2. fig. The action of passing from the subject 
under consideration ; digression. 

1851 Brim lev Ess., Wordsw. 169 The name recalls us 
from our discursion 10 speak of one whom, (etc.]. 

3. The action of passing from premisses to con- 
clusions; reasoning; - Discoubse sb. 2. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 132 Turning the discur- 
sion of his judgement from things abroad, to those which 
are within himselfe. 1650 Hobres Human Nature iv. 31 
The succession of conceptions in the Minde.. may be 
orderly . . and this is discourse of the Minde. But because 
the word Discourse is commonly taken for the coherence 
and consequence of words, I will, to avoid equivocation, 
call it discursion. 1817 Coleridge Biog. Lit. I. x. 160 
Discourse here . . does not mean what we now call dis- 
coursing ; hut the discursion of the mind. 1846 O. BaowN- 
soN Whs. V. 506 An act of intuition or of discursion as well 
as of faith . . involves it. 

t DiscuTsist. Obs. rare - K [f. L. discursits, 
in sense 'discoursed -ist.] One who practises 
discoursing, a dispnter. 

1671 L. Addison West Barbary Pref. (T.), Great dis- 
cursists were apt to intrigue affairs, dispute the Prince*s 
resolution, and stir up the people. 

Discursive (diskSMsiv), a. (sb.) [f. L. discurs- 
ppl. stem of discurr ere (see Discursion) + -ive.] 

1. Running hither and thither; passing irregularly 
from one locality to another, rare in lit. sense. 

16 a6 Bacon Sytva ft 745 Wbatsoeuer moueth Attention. . 
stilleth the Naturall and discursiue Motion of the Spirits. 
1834 West hut. Sketch Bk. II. 240 Misgivings, that Our 
road . . might prove somewhat more discursive. Ibid. 282 
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The regularity of the streets . . prevented the breezes being 
so discursive as.. among the unconnected dwellings. 

fig* Passing rapidly or irregularly from one 
subject to another ; rambling, digressive ; extend- 
ing over or dealing with a wide range of subjects. 

1599 Marston Sco. Villar.ie in. xi. 231 Boundlesse dis- 
cursiue apprehension Giving it wings. 1665 Hooke Microgr. 
Pref. G., Men are generally rather taken with the plausible 
and discursive, then the real and the solid part of Philo- 
sophy. 1791 Boswell Johnson an. 1774 (i8t6) II. 296 Such 
a discursive Exercise of his mind. 1827 Carlyle Richter 
Misc. Ess. 1872 1. 8 The name Novelist, .would ill describe 
so vast and discursive a genius. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. 
cix, Heart -affluence in discursive talk From household 
fountains never dry. > 1867 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) 
I. iv. 149 A most vivid, though very discursive and garru- 
lous, history of the time. 

3. Passing from premisses to conclusions ; pro- 
ceeding by reasoning or argument; ratiocinative. 
(Cf. Discourse v. 2.) Often opp. to intuitive. 

1608 D. T. Ess, Pot. <$• Mor, 117 Ignorance .. depriveth 
Reason of her discursive facultie. a 1652 J. Smith Set. 
Disc. v. 137 We cannot attain to science but by a discursive 
deduction of one thing from another. 1667 Milton P. L. 
v. 488 Whence the soule Reason receives, and reason is her 
being, Discursive, or Intuitive; discourse Is uftest yours, 
the Tatter most is ours. 1817 Coleridge Biog. Lit. I. x. 
161 Philosophy has hitherto been discursive', while Geo- 
metry is always and essentially intuitive, 1836-7 Sir W. 
Hamilton Metaph. (1877) If. xx. 14 The Elaborative or 
Discursive Faculty . . has only one operation, it only com- 
pares. 1874 L. Stephen Hours in Library (1892) II. i. 15 
Johnson . . is always a man of intuitions rather than of 
discursive intellect. 

f B. as sb. A subject of * discourse ' or reasoning 
(as distinguished from a subject of perception). 
Obs. rare. 

1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. iv. viii. 364 Sometimes . . 
the very subject nm discursus is imperceptible to Sense .. 
such are also the discursives of moral good and evil, just, 
unjust, which are no more perceptible to Sense than Colour 
is to the Ear. 

Discursively (diskyusivli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-ly In a discursive manner. 

1. By passing from premisses to conclusions ; by 
1 discourse of reason ' (cf. Discourse sb. 2) : opp. 
to intuitively. 

1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 1. i. 22 Whereby we do dis- 
cursively, and by way of ratiocination, deduce one thing from 
another. 1816 Colekioge Biog. Lit., etc. (1882) 360 In each 
article of faith embraced on conviction, the mind determines, 
first, intuitively on its logical possibility; secondly, dis- 
cursively on its analogy to doctrines already believed. 1828 
De Quincev Rhetoric Wks. XI. 42 All reasoning is carried 
on discursively ; that is, discurrendo, — by running about to 
the right and the left, laying the separate notices together, 
and thence mediately deriving some third apprehension. 

2. In a rambling manner, digressively. 

1829 I. Taylor Enthus. viii. 183 An intelligent Christian 
. . who should peruse discursively the ecclesiastical writers. 
1846 Poe Hailuk Wks. 1864 III. 61 [He] has read a great 
deal, although very discursively. 1876 Bancropt Hist. U. S. 
VI. Iv. 437 He [George III] spoke discursively of his shat- 
tered health, his agitation of mind. 

Discu rsiveness, [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being discursive : a. of reasoning from 
premisses to conclusions ; b. of passing from one 
subject to another. 

a 1677 Barrow i>rw. Wks, 1686 II I.xxii. 252 The exercise of 
our mind in rational discursiveness, about things, in quest 
of truth. 1820 I. Taylor Enthus. iv. (1867) 72 That dis- 
cursiveness of the inventive faculties which is a principal 
source of heresy. 1857 Lever Fort. Glcncore xxiii. (1873) 
159 Discursiveness is the mother of failure. 1885 Manch. 
Exam. 12 Aug. 5/1 There was nothing to limit the discur- 
siveness of anyone who had a taste for original research. 

Discursory (disktrasori), a. rare. Also 6 
diseoursory. [f. L. discurs- (see above) + -ORY.] 

f 1. Of the nature of 4 discourse 1 or reasoning ; 
argumentative. Obs. 

1581 Mulcaster Positions vii. (1887) 50 A number of such 
like diseoursory argumentes. 1614 Bp. Hall Recoit. Treat. 
Ded. Aijb, Here shall your Maiestie finde ..speculation 
interchanged with experience, positiue theologie with po* 
lemicall, textuall with discursorie, popular with scholasticall, 

2. Of the nature of a digression, discursive. 

1881 Ruskin Lovers Meinic I. iii. 126 If there be motive 
for discursory remark. 

t Discxrrtain, v. Obs, [f. Dis- 6 or 7 a + 
Curtain v. or sb.] trans. To draw aside the cur- 
tain from ; to unveil. 

1616 J. Lane Contn. Sqr.'s T. (1887) 41 Phebus, discur- 
taininge his murninge face. 1635 Brathwait A read. Pr., 
Ded., One, who discurtains the vices of that time. 1650 
Lady Alimony 1. ii. in Ha2l. Dodsley XIV. 280 Vour acri- 
monious spirit will discurtain our changeable taffeta ladies. 

II DlSCUS (di'skos). [L. discus quoit, plate, a. 
Gr. 5iV/fo? quoit.] 

1. Gr. and Rom. Antiq. A disk of metal or heavy 
material used in ancient Grecian and Roman 
athletic exercises ; a quoit. Also, ellipt. t the game 
of hurling the discus. 

1656 Cowley Pindaric Odes, Praise Pindar iiL note. The 
chief Exercises there were Running, Leaping, Wrestling, 
the Discus, which was the casting of a great round Stone, 
or Ball^ made of Iron or Brass. 1725 Pope Odyss. viii. 137 
From Elatreus" strong arm the Discus flies. 1802 P. Gardner 
Chap. Grk. Hist. ix. 295 The discus, .weighed about twelve 
pounds. It was round and flat, and a skilful athlete, .would 
sometimes hurl it more than a hundred feet. Ibid., These 
three competitions — leaping, throwing the spear, and hurling 
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the discus— were the chief and essential parts of the pen* 
tathlic contest. 

b. In other ancient senses : (see <juots.) 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Discus, a Dish or Platter for 
Meat . . Also a round Consecrated Shield made to represent 
a Memorable Deed of some Hero of Antiquity, and hungup 
in a Temple of the Gods. Ibid. t Discus or Descus (in old 
Records), a Desk or Reading-shelf in a Church. 1849 
Longp. Kavanagh xxx, The untoward winds will blow the 
discus of the gods against my forehead. 1830 Leitch 
Matter's Anc. Art §232 Isis, human, with cow homs and 
a discus between them. 

1 2. =Disk in its various technical senses. 

1664 Evelyn Metn. 24 Oct.(i8s7) I.406 Observing the discus 
of the sun for the passing of Mercury that day before it. 1665 
Phil. Trans. I. No. 6. 105 The inclination of the discus of 
the Cometical Body. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey). Among 
Herbalists, Discus is taken to signifie the middle, plain, and 
flat part of some Flowers ; because its figure resembles the 
ancient Discus. 

DisctlSS (disktrs"), v. Forms : 4-7 diseusse, 
(4-5 diseuse, 5-6 dyseus(se, 6 diskousse, pa. 
pple. diseust, 7 discus), 7- diseuss. [f. L. dis- 
cuss- ppl. stem of discut-he to dash or shake to 
pieces, agitate, disperse, dispel, drive away ; in late 
L. and Romanic to discuss, investigate : see Dis- 
cute. App. the L. pa. pple. discussus was first 
Englished as discussed (in Hampole ^1340, also 
Anglo Fr. diseusse* , 1358} in Statutes of the Realm 
I. 328), and discuss tbence taken as the verb.] 

+1. trans. To drive away, dispel, disperse, scatter. 
lit. and fig. Obs. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth, I. metr. iiL 9 When pat ny^t was 
discussed and chased awey, derknesses forleften me. 1532 
More Confut. Tindale Wks. 401/2 They wil clerely dissi- 
pate and diseusse the myst. 1651 J. F[reakr] Agrippa's 
Oca Philos. 17 The Northern Wind, fierce and roaring, and 
discussing clouds. 

fb. To shake off; also to set free, loosen. Obs. 

a 1541 Wyatt Poet. Wks. (1861) 201 To loose, and to dis- 
cuss The sons of death out from their deadly bond. 1590 
Spenser F. Q. 111. i. 48 All regard of shame she had diseust, 
And meet respect of honor putt to flight. 

f C. To put off, remove (dress). Obs. rare. 

1640 Glapthorne Hollander iv. Wks. (1874) 1. 138 Now 
Cosen Sconce, you must diseusse your doublet. 

2. Med. To dissipate, dispel, or disperse (hu- 
mours, tumours, or obstructions), arch. 

1533 Elyot Cast. Helthe iv. i. (1539) 77 a, To rubbe them 
agayne with some oyle, that dothe open the poores, and 
dyscusse the vapours. 1597 Gerarde Herbal 1. xx. (1633) 
28 To diseusse hard swellings in womens brests. 1684 tr. 
Bonet*s Merc. Compit. 111. 103 Of all edibles Garlick dis- 
cusses wind most. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 130 r 5 
A pomade . . of virtue to discuss pimples. 1804 Abernethy 
Surg. Obs. 35 Three diseased lymphatic glands . . resisted 
the attempts which had been made to discuss them, 
b. intr. (for refl.) To disperse, pass awny. 

1758 J. S. Lc Dran's Observ. Surg. (1771) 228 \i the Ery- 
sipelas does not discuss, the Membrane falls into Putre- 
faction. 

1 3. trans. To examine or investigate (a matter) ; 
to try (as a judge). Obs. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 2415 We may noght fle, Until 
al our lyf examynd be, And alle our dedys, bathe gude and 
ille, Be discussed, after Goddes wille. Ibid. 6247 Crist, at 
his last commyng, Sal in dome sitte and diseusse alle thyng. 
c 1400 Lan/ranc's Cintrg. 141, I bileue, if . . he wole wisely 
discussen alle be opynyons of auctouris, bat he schal seen 
[etc.]. c 1450 tr. De Imitatione 1. xiv, In demyng obir men, 
a man Iaborib in veyn. .but in demying & discussyng a man 
self, euere he Iaborib fruytuously. 1535 Act 27 Heft. VIII, 
c. 27 Anie matter or cause depending or to be discussed 
in the same courte. 1355 Eden Decades 13 Tbey haue onely 
discussed that superficiall parte of the earth which lyeth be- 
twene the llandes of Gades and the ryuer of Ganges. 1613 
Sir H. Finch Law (1636) 479 A Supersedeas to stay execu- 
tion till the error be discussed. 

1 4. To settle or decide (as a judge). Obs. 

c 1381 Chaucer Pari. Foules 624 Sith it may not here dis- 
cussed be Who loveth her best. 1486 Henry VII at York 
in Surtees Misc. (1890) 55 To diseuse up in conscience ich 
judiciall cace. 1551 Robinson tr. MorSs Utop. (Arb.) 22, 
As an vmpier or a ludge, with my sentence finallye to dis. 
cusse. 1587 Golding De Mornay vii. 88 This vaine disput- 
ing whether of them was the first ; which question the holy 
scripture will diseusse in one word Yea, and nature it selfe 
also will diseusse it. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 11. 123 
Which etymologie seemeth to me not improbable . . But . . 
we leave that to be discussed by others. 1771 Smollett 
Humph. CI. (1797) VII. 192, I make no doubt but that in a 
day or two this troublesome business may be discussed, 
f b. absol. To decide {of). Obs. 

1514 Barclay Cyt. $ Uplondyshm, ( Percy Soc) 32 Why 
sholde thyng mortall of endeles thyng dyscus. x6zZ Gaulb 
Pract. Th. (1629) £0 Pryingly to sift out, and peremptorily 
to diseusse of tbe inscrutable Nature and Being of Christ. 

f 5. To make known, declare, pronounce. Obs. 

(The history and place of this sense are not clear.) 

1389 in Eng. Gilds (18^0)726 No brother no sister ne shalle 
diseuse be counseil of bis fraternite to no straungere. 1480 
Miracle Plays (ed. Pollard 1890) 63 Lord thi rythwysnesse 
here dyscus. 1520 Caxlon's Chron, Eng. in. 19/2 [Daniel] 
dyscussed the dreames of the kynge. 1598 Shaks. Merry W. 
1. iii. 104, I will diseusse the humour of this Loue to Ford. 
1599 — Hen, V, iv. iv. 5 Art thou a Gentleman ? What is 
thy Name? diseusse. Ibid. 30 Diseusse the same in French 
vnto him. 1632 Lithgow Trav. ix. 379 Time discussing you 
A miracle of Mettall. 

6. To . investigate or examine by argument; to 
sift the considerations for and against ; to debate. 
(Now the ordinary sense.) 

c 1450 [see Discussing vbl. sb.). 1530 Rastell Bk. Purgat. 



DISCUSSER. 

111. vii. 2 Wherby man knowith the good from the evell, 
dyscussyng the thynge by argumentes. 1553 T. Wilson 
Rhet. (1580) 1 Rhetoriuue is an arte to set forthe. .any cause, 
called in contention, that maie through reason largely be 
discussed. 166a Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. 1. ii. § 3 Who that 
Jerombaal was, is much discussed among learned men. 1720 
Gay Poems (1745) I. 238 We've business To discuss, a point 
of law. 1753 L. M. tr. Du Boscfs Accom/l. Worn. II. 157 
note, See the discourse . . wherein it is discussed, whether 
brutes have the use of reason. 1777 Priestley Philos. 
Necess. x. 118 Mr. Hume .. discusses the question .. with 
great clearness. 1847 Tennyson Princ. 11. 422 They, the 
while, Discuss'd a doubt and tost it to and fro. 1849 Mac 
aulay Hist. Eng. 1. 598 Several schemes were proposed and 
discussed. 

b. absol. To hold discussion; to debate. 

1587 Turberv. Trag. T. (1837)42 Amongst themselves the 
feasters gan diseusse And diversly debate from young to old. 
1628 T. Spencer Logick 311 A Method whereby wee come 
i to know how to diseusse. 

i 7. trans. To sift or investigate (material), rare. 
X802 Pai.ev Nat. Thecl. xii. (1824) 483/2 These serrated or 
dentated bills. .form a filtre. The ducks by means of them 
discuss the mud ; examining with great accuracy the puddle. 

8. To investigate or try the quality of (food or 
drink) ; to consume, make away with. {Somewhat 
humorous.') 

1815 Scott Guy M. xxii, A tall, stout, country-looking 
man. .busy discussing huge slices of cold boiled beef. 1836 
Marrvat Midsh. Easjr i. 5 They allowed him to discuss the 
question, while they discussed his port wine. j86t Thorn- 
bury Turner II. 264 Turner was always to be seen between 
ten and eleven at the Athenaeum, discussing bis half-pint of 
sherry. 1884 Lo. Malmesbury Mem. Ex-min. II. 281 The 
time was passed in discussing a substantial luncheon. 

9. Civil Law. To 'do diligence* (Diligence 
5 a) or exhaust legal proceedings against (a debtor), 
esp. against the person primarily liable (or his pro- 
perty), before proceeding against the property of a 
person secondarily liable. 

Used with local peculiarities of application in Scotland, 
Lower Canada, and Louisiana, also as rendering Fr. disculer 
in analogous sense. See Discussion 5. 
1681-93 Stair Inst. Law Scot. 1. xvii. § £ Cautioners can- 
I not be pursued till the principal Debitor be diseust. Ibid. 
! 111. v. § 17 Heirs of Blood.. and also Executors must be dis- 
j cussed before H eirs of Provision or Tailzie. 1766 W. Gordon 
■ Gen. Counting'ho. 340 The accepter being discussed, the bill 
must recoil upon the drawer. 1848 Wharton Laiu Lex. 
; s.v. Discussion, The obligation contracted by the surety 
with the creditor is, that the latter shall not proceed against 
him until he has first discussed the principal debtor, if he is 
! solvent. 1861 W. Bell Diet. Law Scot. 291 Where a special 
heir is burdened with a debt, the creditor must discuss that 
heir before he can insist against the heir-at-law. .By discuss- 
1 ing an heir is meant, charging him to enter; and if he do 
j not renounce the succession, obtaining decree against him, 
1 and raising diligence both against his person and his estate, 
whether belonging to himself or derived from his ancestor, 
as in the case of the discussion of a cautioner. 18. . Civil 
I Code of Quebec Art. 1942 The creditor is not bound to dis* 
cuss the principal debtor unless the surety demands it when 
I he is first sued. [See also Discussion 5.] 
Hence Disevrssed a. 

1598 Florio, Discuss 0, discussed, searched. 1892 Patt 
Mail G. 22 June 3/1 The only other discussed matter. 

t Disctrss, sb. Obs. [app. f. Discuss v.; but 
cf. L. discussus dashing, agilaling, f. ppl. stem of 
discuthe : see Discuss v.] = Discussion, a. De- 
cision (of a judge), settlement, b. Examination, 
investigation, c. Debate ; in quot. fig . 

a. 1556 J. Heywood Spider $ F. lxv. 19 By his discus, 
Streight to blisse go they, streight to bale go wee. Ibid. 
ConcT. 26 That they and we by goddes mercifull discus, 
May. . Liue and loue together. 1616 Burgh Rcc. Aberdeen 
5 Mar. (Jam. Supp.), To attend vpone the said actioun, 
vntil the finall end and discus thairof. 

b. 1586 Holinshed Chron. Scot. T 1. 386/2 To refer my selfe 
to the diseusse and consideration of his demands. 1609 Sir 
E. Hoby Let. to Mr. T. H. 6 In this my diseusse . . I will 
..confine my selfe within this list. 1650 T. Vaughan 
Antkrop. Theom. 7 These are Magnolia Dei $ Naturae t 
and require not our Diseusse so much as our Reverence. 

e. 1655 H. Vaughan Sitex Scint. 1. Storm (1 858) 57 When 
his .waters billow thus, Dark storms and wind Incite them to 
that fierce diseusse. 

Discussable, var. of Discussible. 
Discu-ssal. rare. [f. Discuss v. + -al.] = Dis- 
cussion. 

1828 Life Planter Jatnaica (ed. 2) 124 This discussal of 
a one-day's wonder. 

Discusser (dislarsai). [f. as prec. + -ER 1 .] 
He who or that which discusses, in various senses. 
+ a. One who settles or decides questions (obs.), 
b. One who engages in discussion or debate, f c » 
A medicine that disperses humours, etc. {obs.). 

a. 1396 Dalrvmple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. yi. 337 Quha 
was cheife discusser in controuersies, quhom thay call gnitt 
Justice of Jngland. 1597 Hooker Ecct, Pol. vin. vi. § 12 
That thereof God himself was inventor, disceptator, tat or, 
the deviser, the discusser, the deliverer. 

b. 161 1 CoTGa., Discuteur, a discusser, examiner, de» 
hater. 1689 Answ. Desertion Discussed in 11M Collect. 
Papers Present Juncture of Affairs 6 Thus the Discusser 
rambles out of one Untruth into another. 1691 Wood Aih. 
Oxon. I. 349 A discusser of controversies against Bellarmine. 
1893 Chicago Advance 23 Nov., IThe biblicaj preacher] is 
not a discusser, whose office is to break to pieces and sift 
for better construction and consolidation. # , 

e. 161a Woodall Surg. Mate Wks, (1653) 29 This M mium- 
plaster is a good discusser of hot humors. 1656 Ridgley 
Pratt. Physick 31 First give astringent Syrups, then add 
discussers. 



DISCUSSIBLE. 

Discussible (diskirsibM), a. Also 7 -able, 
[f. I discuss- 1 see Discuss v. + -ble.] Capable 
of being discussed, t a. Med. That can be dis- 
persed, as a humour, b. That can be debated or 
examined by argument. 

166 a J. Chandler Van Hetntont's Orial. 330 To consume 
water, and the more light discussable things, into vapours. 
186 j Mill Logic (ed. 5) II. 18 note, To have rendered so 
bold a suggestion . .admissible and discussible even as a con- 
jecture. 1889 T. M. Robertson Ess. Crit. Method 71 It is 
discussible under three aspects. 

Discussient, obs. by-form of Disctjtient. 

Discu ssing, vbl. sb. [f. Discuss v. + -ing *.] 
The action of the verb Discuss ; « Discussion (in 
various senses). 

c 14S0 R. Gloucester's Chron. (1734) 483/a note (MS. Coll. 
Arms) Among righte wclle lettred men . . he hathe busy 
discussyng of questions, f 155$ Fisher's Life in Wks. 
lE. E. T. S.) II. 139 To have referred the hearing and dis. 
cussing of his dime to his metropolitan. 1611 Cotgr., 
Liquidation, .a discussing, or examination. 1681-93 ^TAia 
Inst. Law Scot. in. v. § 17 Heirs .. have the benefit of an 
order of discussing. 17*6 Aylippe Parergon 19a To commit 
the Discussing of Causes privately to certain Persons leam'd 
in the Laws. 

Discn-ssing, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -ing*.] 
That discusses ; in various senses of the vb. ; spec. 
of medicine That disperses humours, tumours, etc. 

1607 Topssll Four-/, Beasts (1658) 437 There is such a 
dispersing and discussing nature in Wine, that it dissolveth 
all . . hard things in the bodies of Beasts. 163a lift rax Phys. 
Pract. 276 These discussing medicines shalbe vsed. 1707 
Flovkr Physic. Pulse-Watch 379 Hot discussing Unctions. 

Discussion (diskarjan). Also 4 discuclon. 

£. OF. discussion \ discucion (1 2th c in Littr6),ad. 
discussion-em shaking, examination, discussion, 
n. of action from discuttre 1 see Discute, Discuss.] 
+1. Examination, investigation, trial (by a judge) 
judicial decision. Obs. 

a 1340 Ham pole Psalter 1. r Here fordos he discussion of 
syn, for he grauntes the dede. 1340 — Pr. Consc. 3582 
When j>e devels and be angels Has desputed our lif . . And 
discucion made, als fals to be. c 1440 Jacob's Well xv. 98 
Seynt Grcgorie seyth, bat doom is a dyscussyoun of pe 
cause. 1596 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 60 b, Make dayly 
disc ussy on of thy conscyence. 

2. Examination or investigation {of a matter) by 
arguments for and against ; 1 the ventilation of a 
question 1 (J.). 

a 1556 Cranmsr Wks. (Parker Soc.) I. 61 Where you seem 
to be offended with the discussion of this matter, what hurt 
. . can gold catch in the fire, or truth with discussing ? 1558 
Bp. Watson Sev. Sacram. viii. 44 The subtlencsse of mans 
wyt..is to bee reiected from the ludgement and discussion 
of this holy mystery. 1647 H * More Philos. Poems, De~ 
mocritus Platonissans Pref. 100 Discussion is no prejudice 
but an honour to the truth. 1771 Junius Lctt.Xxx. 310, I do 
not mean to renew the discussion of such opinions. 1874 
Green Short Hist. viii. § 2. 177 He [James], .forbade any 
further discussion of State policy. 1891 Lo. Herscheli. in 
Law Times' Rep. LXV. 567/1 Much learning was expended 
in the discussion of the point. 

b. Argument or debate with a view to elicit 
truth or establish a point ; a disquisition in which 
a subject is treated from different sides. 

1789 Belsham Ess. II. xl. 519 Passionate dogmatists, the 
avowed enemies of discussion. 1790 Burke Ft. Rev. Pref. 
3 The Author began a second and more full discussion on 
the subject. 1856 FaouDa Hist. Eng. (1858) I. lit aos In 
tbe Huuse of Commons . . there was in theory unrestricted 
liberty of discussion. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. a) IV. 24 This 
discussion is one of the least satisfactory in the dialogues of 
Plato. 

3. Investigation of the quality of an article of food, 
etc. by consumption of it. humorous and colloq. 

186a Sala Seven Sons I. iii. 49 [He] has. .five minutes for 
the discussion of his beloved cheroot. 1864 D. G. Mitchell 
Sev. Stor. 54 We fell presently to discussion of the mutton. 
1870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl. II. 143 The discussion of a 
bottle of port in Mr. Rudd's back parlour. 

1 4. Med. The dissipation or dispersal of hu- 
mours, the resolution of tumours, etc. 

x6ao Vehner Via Recta Introd. 3 Discussion of vaporous 
superfluities. 1656 H. More Enthus. Tri. a6 Evident from 
the suddain and easy discussion of the fit. 1753 N. Torriano 
Gangr. Sore Throat 35 The Parents earnestly desiring the 
Discussion of it, 1 was constrained to put upon the Tumour 
. .Diabotanum. 175S J. S. Le Bran's Observ. Surg. (1771) 
330 The Termination of the Erysipelas was not only by Dis- 
cussion, or Resolution, but also by Suppuration. 

5. Civil Law. The exhaustion of legal proceed- 
ings against a debtor, esp. against a person primar- 
ily liable for a debt or payment, before proceeding 
against a person secondarily liable. 

A term of Roman Law, whence of the old law of France, 
and of the Code NapolCon ; thence of the codes of Quebec, 
and Louisiana ; also of the law of Scotland, where the 1 dis- 
cussion of heirs ' is a specific feature. 

Benefit of discussion : the right of a person liable to pay 
a certain sum in case of the failure of the person primarily 
liable, to require legal proceedings to be exhausted against 
the latter before demand is made upon himself.^ Discussion 
of fuirt (Sc. Law), the proceeding against heirsfor debts 
due by the deceased, in a determined order, with use of 
diligence against the first, before proceeding against the 
second, and so on. 

1681-93 Stair Inst. Laws Scot. lit. v. $ 20 To sist process 
against such Heirs as have the benefite of Discussion. x 751-3 
A. M'Douall Inst. Law Scot. 1. xxiii. 30 One who becomes 
bound cither to cause the debtor to pay or pay the debt 
himself . . bas not the benefit of discussion. 1848 Whartoh 
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Law Lex. 184/3 By the Roman law sureties were .. liable 
only after the creditor had sought payment from the principal 
debtor, and he was unable to pay. This was called the benefit 
or righ t of discussion. 1861 W. Bell Diet. Law Scot, aoo/a 
Discussion. This is a technical term in the law of Scotland, 
and may be applied either to the discussion of a principal 
debtor, or to the discussion of heirs. Ibid. The privilege of 
discussion is now taken away by the Act 19 and so Vict., c. 60, 
68, 1856, unless expressly stipulated for in the instrument of 
caut ion . Ibid, ao x Discussion of heirs .. The folio wi ng is the 
legal order in which the heirs must be discussed :— 1st The 
heir of line . . ad the heir of conquest . . yi the heir- male . . 4//* 
heirs of tailzie and provision by simple destination, where 
they represent the debtor; and lastly Heirs under marriage- 
contracts, where they are not themselves creditors. 18.. 
Civil Code of Quebec Art. 1941 The surety is liable only 
upon the default of tbe debtor, who must previously be dis- 
cussed, unless the surety has renounced tne benefit of dis- 
cussion. 18.. Law of Louisiana Arfs. 3014-17 (old Nos.), 
3045-8 (new Nos.). 

6. Cotnb.y as discussion-meeting. 

1853 Lynch Selflmfrov. iv. 97 The young man. .may get 
and give much good in discussion-meetings. 

Dis Cirs sional, 0. [f. prec. + -al.] Of the 
nature of or pertaining to discussion. 

1848 Eraser's Mag. XXXVIII. 341 In this whole array of 
discussional ostentation. 

Disctrssionist. [f. as prcc. + -ist.] One who 
advocates or practises discussion or debate. 

1867 Ch. <$• State Rev. 30 Mar. 29a The discussionists 
cannot resist the temptation, .to air their vocabulary. 1879 
Casselfs Techn. Educ. I. 15a In religious sects and theo- 
logical discussionists. 

Discussive diskirsiv), a. and sb. [f. L. dis- 
cuss- ppl. stem of discutfrt to Discuss + -ive.] 
A. adj. fl. Med. ^Discutient a. Obs. 

1580 Well of W. Hill, Aberdeen Aiij, [The water] being 
laxatiue, attenuatiue . .and discussiue. i6a8 Venner Tobacco 
(1650) 407 Its faculty being both discussive and expulsive. 
1727 Bradlev Earn. Diet. s.v. Burdock, It .. is discussive 
and bitter to the taste. 

t 2. Having Ihe quality of settling (a matter in 
dispute) ; decisive. Obs. 

1604 T. Wright Passions v. iv. 18 Things, .not discussive 
for questions or disputes. 1644 Presbytery Displayed (1668) 
20 [They] have vocem deliberativam, vocetn decisivam, 
have a debating, discussive voice. 

3. Pertaining to discussion or debate, arch. 

1644 Milton Jdgm. Bucer(i%s\) 304 Ready, in a fair and 
christianly discussive way, to debate and sift this matter. 
1698 J. CocKauRN Bourignianism Detected L 16 Those 
Rational discussive Faculties which help others to the 
knowledge of Truth. 1816 Keatihge Trav. (1817) I. 125 
Judiciously curtailed of some, .verbose discussive scenes. 

f B. sb. Med. A dissipating or resolving agent ; 
a discntient. Obs. 

161a Enchir. Med. 92 Beware of immoderate discussiues. 
1671 Salmon Syn. Med. 111. xvi. 364 Discussives are such 
as generally disperse the matter, and so dissolve it insen- 
sibly. 

Hence t Discursively adv., fBlacuaaiyeness. 

1613 M. Ridley Magn. Bodies 6 These being artificially and 
discussively fastened to this Loadstone. 1727 Bailey vol. 1 1 , 
Discnssiveness, dissolving or dispersing quality. 

t DiscTrssment. Obs. rare. [C Discuss v. 
+ -ment.] * Discussion. 

1559 Abp. Parker Corr. 94 We beseech your Majesty . . 
to refer the discussment and deciding of them to a synod of 
your bishops and other godly learned men. 1651 Cart- 
wright Cert. Relig. 1. 57 Requisite for the Churches under- 
standing, and by. .her consultations and discusments. 

DisCTTSSOry, a. rare"" 0 , [f. L. discuss- (see 
Discussive) + -ory.] Discutient. 

i8a2 Crabr Technol. Diet., Discutient or Discussory 
medicines, those which dissolve impacted matter. 

t DisCTTSSUre. Obs. rare- \ [f. L. discuss- 
(see Discussive) + -ure.] - Discussion. 

16x0 W. Folkingham Art of Snrtfey 1. ii. a The Matter 
comprises the Elementarie composition and constitution of 
Possessions : and in discussure thereof, the Materiall parte is 
most conuersant. 

t DisctTStom, sb. Obs. rare — 1 , [f. Dis- 9 + 
Custom sb.: prob. after Discustom v.] Discon- 
tinuance of a custom ; disuse. 

1603 Florio Montaigne in. xiL (1633)611 Better, .tban for 
ever through discustomc.lose the commerce and conversa- 
tion of common life. 

t DisctTStom, v. Obs. [ad. OF. descostumer, 
-coustumer to lose the habit or custom of, f. des-, 
Dis- 4 + costumer to render customary, etc. : sec 
Custom v.] trans. To render unaccustomed ; to 
cause to discontinue a custom or habit; = Disac- 
custom. Hence TJiscu'atomed ///. a. 

150a Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) tv. xxii. 399 
Moeuynge the helpe of god hym to dyscustome. 1598 
Sylvester Dn Bart as ti. 11. t. (1641) 11 3/1 If now no more 
my sacred rimes distill With Art-lesse ease from my dis. 
custom'd quill. 1677 E. Pledger in Spurgeon Treat. Dav. 
Ps. xxx. 7 Discustom ourselves to the exercise of faith. 

jOiscivtable, a. rare. [a. mod.F. discutable, f. 
disntter, ad. L. disculfre to Discuss : cf. next.] 
Capable of being discussed ; Discussible. 

1893 Sat. Rev. xx Feb. 150/x Many insoluble. or discutable 
points. 

Di-scutant. rare. [a. F. disculant, pr. pple. of 
discuter to discuss, used snbst. : see -ant One 
who discusses. 

1871 H. B. FoawAN Living Poets 166 The contrast be- 
tween the half-frank discutanl and the onctuousbut immoral 
dignitary discussed. 



DISDAIN. 

t Disctl'te, v . Obs. [a. F. discute-r (14th c in 
Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. discut?re to dash or shake 
asunder, in late L. to discuss, Investigate, f. Dis- 1 
+ quatere (in comb, -cutfrc) to shake, strike with 
a shock. Now displaced by Discuss.] 

trans. To discuss ; to investigate, examine. 

1483 Caxton Cato A viij, Euery juge ought to discute and 
examyne the caas of bothe partyes in suche manere that he 
may do equite and justyce. 1484 — Fables of A (/once (1889) 
9 The cause to be discuted or pleted before the Juge. 
b. intr. with of. 

<ii5*x Helyas in Thorns Prose Rom. (1858) III. 53 To 
discute of a mater. 

Hence Disovrting vbl. sb., discussing. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 431 b/i Odylvgente dysculyng of 
causes and maters he rendred or yelded juste jugemente. 

Discutient (dlski/z-Jient), a. and sb. Med. Also 
7 discussient. [ad. L. discutient-em, pr. pple. of 
discuttre: see Discute.] 

A. adj. Having the quality of ' discussing ' or 
dissipating morbid matter ; resolvent. 

x6ia Woooall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 311 A discutient 
Cataplasme. X740 AvLeTT in Phil. Trans. XLIIl. 10 An 
hot, discutient, and restringent Fomentation. X876 Bar- 
tholow Mat. Med. (1879) 41 x Preparations of conium were 
much used for a supposed discutient or resolvent action . . 
in certain kinds of tumors. 

B. sb. A discutient medicine or preparation. 
X655 Culpeppkr Riverius \. xv. 54 When the matter is som- 

what thin, .use not stiong discussients and dissolvcrs. 17x8 
QuiNCY Compl. Disp. 109 It enters., into many Fomenta- 
tions, as a good Discutient. 1830 Lindlev Nat. Syst. Bot. 
30 Employed externally as a discutient. 

Disdain (disd^n), sb. Forms: a. 3-5 de- 
deyn.e, 4 dedeigne, -eyng, -ayn, 5 dedein. 3. 
4-5de8deyn,-dayn. 7. 4 diadein r e, 4-5-deyn(e, 
4-6 -deigne, 4-7 -dayn(e, 5 dyadane, -dene, 
-dayne, Sc. diade^e, -dene, 6-7 dlsdaine, 6- 
diadain. Cf. Sdkign. [ME. dedeyn, desdeyn, a. 
OF. desdeign, -daign> -daing, -dain, AF. dedeigtie 
(Langtoft Chron. II. 430 , mod.F. dedain = Vr. des- 
daing, -denh, Cat. desdeny, Sp. desdefio, It. disdegno 
{sdegfio), Romanic dcriv. of dcs- t disdegnare to dis- 
dain : see next.] 

1. The feeling entertained towards that which one 
thinks unworthy of notice or beneath one's dignity; 
scorn, contempt. 

a. c M90 S. Eng. Leg. I. 414/387 He hadde gret de-deyn 
smale befbes to do. ^1x300 Cursor M. 11309 (Cott.) O 
pouert na dedeigne [later MSS. disdeyn, .dayne], had he. 
a 1340 Hampole Psalter xxviii. 6 pai ere kald vnycorns for 
pride & dedeyne. c 1450 Mvrc 1159 Hast [bowl had any 
dedeyn Of o>er synfulle bat bou hast seyn ? ..... 

y. X393 Gower Conf. I. 121 He, which love had in dis- 
deigne. 1540-1 Elyot Image Gov. Pref. (1 556) 3 Although dis- 
deigne and envie dooe cause them to speake it. X599 Shaks. 
Much Ado 111. i. 51 Disdaine and Scorne ride sparkling in 
her eyes, Mis prizing what they looke on. 1667 Milton 
P.L.x. 98 That fixt mind And high disdain, from sence of 
injur'd merit. 1749 Fieloing Tom Jones xi. vii, As 1 re» 
ceived no answer . . my disdain would not suffer me to con- 
tinue my application. 1834 L. Murray Eng. Grant, (ed. 5) 

I. 440 Haughtiness is founded on the high opinion we enter- 
tain of ourselves; disdain, on the low opinion we have of 
others. X855 Milmah Lat. Chr. (1864) V. ix. viii. 401 They 
were called in disdain the Puritans, an appellation which 
perhaps they did not disdain. 1875 F. Hall in Lipfincotts 
Mag. XV. 342/x, I . . had conceived a disdain of feathered 
things, bustards excepted. 

f b. with //. An instance or exhibilion of this. 

rtx63i Donne Dial. w. Sir H. Wotton (T.>, So her dis- 
dains can ne'er otTcnd. 163a Sir T. Hawkins tr. Mathieu s 
Vnkappy Prosp. 15a My disdaines have served my pur- 
poses. . . . . 

7 2. Indignation ; anger or vexation arising from 
offended dignity; dudgeon. To have d.\ to be in- 
dignant, take offence. To have in d., to have d. of : 
to be indignant or offended at. Obs. 

a. 1197 R. Glouc (1734) xg3 Of |>yn vnry^t ychabbe gret 
dedeyn. a 1340 Hampoljc Psalter xxxvi. x Noli emulart in 
malignantibns . . Will oot haf dedeyn in ill willand. Ibid. 
Ixxxiv. 3 A uertisti ab ira indignacionis tut . . pou torn yd 
fra pe wreth of bi dedeyn. c 1380 Wyclip Serm. Sel. Wks. 

I I. 70 pis eldere sone hadde dedeyn, and wolde not come 
in. a 1400-50 Alexander 3x55 He dedeyne [Dubl MS. dis- 
daynel hade, pat pai ware comen doun of kyngis, and be no 
cause ellis. 

p. c X386 Chaucer Frankl. Prol. a8 (Ellesm. MS.), I prey 
yow haueth me nat in desdeyn [v.r. disdeyne] Though to 
this man I speke a word or two. a 1450 A'nl. de la Tour 
(1868) 17 The king saide, 'y chese the yongest of Ihe Mj. 
doughters. .' of the whiche the eldest and the secounde had 
gret meruaile and desdeyn. 148X Caxton Myrr. 11. vl 7a 
Of grete desdayn he surTreth to be slayn and dye. 

«y. c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 789 (Sloane MS.) But take it 



nought f praie 30W in disdeigne \v.rr. disdeyne, disdayn, 
desdeyn]. 1393 Gower Conf. II. 345 But Phebus, which 
hath great disdein Of that his maiden was forlein. X513 
Douglas sEneis vil xiii. 160 Than Jupiter . . Haifand dis- 
dene ony mortall suld be Rasit to iyf. x6oo E. Blount tr. 
Conestaggio 399 The defeat of the Armie . . caused . .through- 
out the Realme a great griefe aod disdaine. x6o6 Swaks. 
Tr. *f Cr. 1. ii. 35 The disdain and shame whereof, bath 
euer since kept Hector fasting and waking. 1659 B, Harris 
Parivats Iron Age aog Having conceived some disdain 
against his Master. * 1677 Barrow Serm. Wks. 17x6 1. 6a 
The great person . . took the neglect in huge disdain. 

t Of a wound : Angriness, inflamed con- 

dition. Obs. rare. (Cf. proud flesh.) 
e 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 102 Whanne bilke wounde was 
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sowdid be pannicle bat was not weel heelid hadde a dedein 
& was cause of gendrynge of a crampe. 

f 3. Loathing, aversion, dislike. Obs. 

[1370-80 in O. E. Misc. 228 And hedden of mony metes 
de-deyn.] 1655 Culpepper Riverius 1. vii. 30 These are the 
forerunners of an Epilepsy ; disdain of meat [etc.]. 

t b. transf. The quality which excites aversion ; 
loathsomeness. (Cf. Dain sb. 3.) Obs. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. 1. i. 14 Most lothsom, filthie, foule, and 
full of vile disdaine. 

Disdain (disd^'n), v. Forms : a. 4 dedeyngne, 
4-5 dedeyne, 5 dedene ; /3. 4 desdaine, -deigne, 
6 -dayne. 7, 5 disdeyne, -daigne, (dis- 
deynt), 5-6 dys-, 5-7 disdayne, 6 disdeine, 
-dane, 6-7 -daine, -deigne, 6- disdain. Cf. 
also Sdeign v. [ME., a. OF. desdeignier, -deigner 
(3rd s. pres. -deigne), in later F. dtdaigner, = Pr. 
desdegnar y Cat. desdenyar, Sp. dedeiiar, Pg. des- 
denhar, It. disdegnarc (sdegnare) ; a Common 
Romanic vb. representing, with des- for L. de- (see 
De- 6), L. dedigndre (collateral form of dedigndrf) 
to reject as unworthy, disdain, f. De- 6 + digndre, 
-art to think or treat as worthy; ct Deign.] 

1. tram. To think unworthy of oneself, or of one's 
notice ; to regard or treat with contempt ; to de- 
spise, scorn, a. with simple obj. 

a and p. C1386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 42 (Ellesm. MS.) Lat 
youre eres nat my voys desdeyne [other MSS. disdeyne]. 
1483 Cat A. Angl. 93/1 To Desden (Dedene A.\ dedignari, 
deirahere, detract arc \ vbi. to disspise. 

y. c 1386 [see a and &}. 1509 H awes Past. Pleas, x vi. 1 vii, 
I fere to sore I shal disdayned be. 1573 G. Harvey Letter- 
bk. (Camden) 4 He laid against me. .that 1 did disdain even 
mans cumpani. 16x3 Pubchas Pilgrimage v. xvii. 459 Whose 
proud top would disdaine climing. 1754 Edwards Freed. 
IVilliv. iv. 217 Some seem to disdain the Distinction that we 
make between natural and moral Necessity. 1821 Shelley 
Prometh. Unb. I. 52 If they disdained not such a prostrate 
slave. 1858 Lvtton What unit he do? !. x, I disdain your 
sneer. 

b. with inf. or gerund. To think it beneath one, 
to scorn {to do or doing something). 

o. c 1380 Sir Femmb. 2179 Ys herte was so gret, bat he 
dedeynede to clepe, 'oundo ; bot ran to wibis fet. 

0. 1393 GowEa Con/. III. 227 If . . a king . . Desdaineth 
for to done hem grace. 

y. 1489 Caxton Fajftcs 0/A.1. xv. 43 They dysdayne to 
obeye to theyre capytayne. a 1533 Ld. Bebners Huon 
xxiv. 70 They dysdayne to speke to me. 161 1 Bible Transl. 
Pre/. 11 Neither did we disdaine to reuise that which we 
had done. 1769 Goldsm. Roman Hist. (1786) I. 597 This 
. . was the title the Roman general disdained granting him. 
1786 W. Thomson IVatsorfs Philip III (1839) 357 [They] 
disdained to follow this example of submission. 1868 E. 
Edwards Raleigh 1. xx. 455 Grey . . had disdained to beg 
his life. 

c. To think (a thing) unworthy of (something). 
(Cf. Deign v. 2.) 

1646 J. Hall Horse Vac. 23 Nature disdeigned it a Roome. 

a. To think (anything) unworthy of. 

1591 Spenser Ruins 0/ Time Ded., God hath disdeigned 
the world of that most noble Spirit. 

f 2. To be indignant, angry, or offended at. Obs. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. 11. xlviii. 32 The kynge disdeynynge 
this demeanure of And;agius, after dyuers monycions . . 
gatheryd his knyghtes and made warre vpon Andragius. 
1632 Lithgow Trav. Prol. B, To shun Ingratitude, which 
I disdaine as Hell. 1633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. vi. (1821) 
84 His answer was much disdained. 1695 Ld. Preston 
Boetk. in. xo6 Hence . .we often so much disdain their being 
conferr'd upon undeserving Men. 

b. with snbord. clause : To be indignant that. 
1548 Hall Chron. t Rich. ///, 45 The kyng of Scottes dis- 

deignynge that the stronge cast ell of Dumbarre should re. 
mayne in thenglish mennes handes. 1587 Tubbebv. Trag. 
T. (1837) 128 Who highly did disdaine That such ..abuse 
his honour should distal ne. 1602 Mabsjon Ant. <$• Mel. 
IL Wks. 1856 I. 27, I have nineteene mistresses alreadie, 
and I not much disdeigne that thou shold'st make up the 
ful_ score. 1796 W. Tavlor in Monthly Mag. I. 14 Dis- 
daining that the enemies of Christ should abound in wealth. 

T 3. inlr. To be moved with indignation, be in- 
dignant, lake offence. Const, al (rarely against, 
of on). Obs. 

a. 1382 Wyclir Job xxxii. 3 But a}en the thre frendis of 
hym he dedeynede, forthi that thei hadden not founde a 
resounable answere. — Matt. xxi. 15 The princis of prcstis 
and scribis . . dedeyneden, and seiden to hym, Heerist thou 
what these seven ? a 1400 Relig. Pieces /r. Thornton MS. 
90 pat deuyls lymme, dedeyned at bi dede. 

y. 14.. Epiph. in Tundale's Vis. 108 Of whos cumyng 
though thou dysdeyne Hyt may not pleynly help. 1526 
Tin dale Matt. xx. 24 They disdayned at the two brethren. 
— John vii. 23 Disdayne ye at me,, because 1 made a man 
every whit whoale ? c 1563 Cavendish Ld. Seymour iv., in 
IVotsey, etc. (iZ2$) H« io 5 I*o disdayn ayenst natures newe 
estate. 1636 B. Jonson Discov. ad fin., Ajax, deprived of 
Achilles' armour . . disdains ; and growing impatient of the 
injury, rageth, and runs mad. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
150 Cheese and Butter is among them, but such as squemish 
English stomacks wil disdaine at. 

f 4. trans. To move to indignation or scorn ; to 
offend, anger, displease. Obs. 

a 1470 Tiptoft Caesar x. (1530) 12 Induciomarns was sore 
displeased and dysdayned at thys doynge. 1627 Vox Piscis 
A v h, It shall nothing disdaine you ; for it is no new thing, 
but even that which you have continually looked for. 1650 
Howell draff? s Rev. Naples 18 The people . . being much 
disdain'd that the Vice.Roy had scap'd. 1700-1817 Combe 
Devil upon Two Sticks in Lond. 1. 251 Fashionable amuse- 
ments delight him not, Bnd even elegant vice disdains him. 



f b. impers. It disdains me: it moves my in- 
dignation, offends me. 

c 1440 York Myst. v. 11 Me thoght bat he The kynde of vs 
tane myght, And ber-at dideyned me. 

Disdarnable, a. rare. [a. OF. desdaign- 
able : see prcc. and -able.] Worthy of disdain. 

i6ii Cotgr., Desdaignable y disdainable, contemptible. 
1895 Daily Nnvs 9 Sept. 4/7 That tenth of a second of 
allowance was . . not disdained . .Yet to one not to the manner 
born of racing it might have certainly seemed 'disdainable'. 

Disdained (disd^-nd), ///. a. [f. Disdain.] 

1. Treated with disdain ; despised, scorned. 

1598 Yon g Diana 6 The disdained Shepherd. 1670 Milton 
Hist. Eng. H. Wks. (1851) 54 A new and disdained sight. 

f2. Characterized by disdain ; disdainful, scorn- 
ful. Obs. rare. 

1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, 1. iii. 183 Reuenge the geering 
And disdain'd contempt Of this proud King. 

t Disdai'nedly, adv. Obs. rare. [f. prec. + 
-ly Scornfully, disdainfully. 

1535 Coverdale i Sam. xvii. 10, 1 haue spoken diszdanedly 
vnto the hoost of Israel. — Ps. xxx. 18 Which cruelly, 
diszdanedly & despitefully speake agaynst the rightuous. 

Dis darner, [f. Disdain v. + -er 1 .] One 
who disdains ; a scorner, despiser. 

1580 Hollvband Treas.' Fr. Tong, Mespriseur, a dis- 
dayner. a despiser. 1587 Golding De Mornay ii. 22 To 
make his greatest disdainers . . confesse bis arte. ^1630 
Trag. Rich. II. (1870) 49 The tooe, a disdayner or spurner. 

Disdainful (disd^-nful), a. [f. Disdain sb. 

+ -FUL.] 

1. Full of or showing disdain j scornful, con- 
temptuous, proudly disregardful. 

a 154a Wvatt IVauering Loner in Tot lei? s Misc. (Arb.) 
35 Vnder disdainfull brow. 1600 Shaxs. A. V. L. 111. iv. 
53 The proud disdainfull Shepherdesse That was his Mis- 
tresse. 1663 Cowley Ode Restoratioti xii, Cast a disdainful 
look behind. 1750 Gbav Elegy viii, Nor [let] Grandeur 
hear with a disdainful smile The short and simple annals of 
the poor. 1849 M acaulav Hist. Eng. 1. 122 They, .marched 
against the most renowned battalions of Europe with dis- 
dainful confidence, 
b. Const, inf. or of 

1580 Lvlv Euphues (Arb.) 446 They are. .not disdainfulle 
to conferre. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, 11. iv. 123 Stubborne 
to Iustice .. Disdainfull to be tride by't. 1746 Morell 
Oratorio ' Judas Maceabxus Disdainful of danger, we'll 
rush on the foe. 1874 Gbeen Short Hist. viii. § 5. 505 An 
administrator, disdainful of private ends. 

f2. Indignant, displeased; inimical.^ Obs. rare. 

1548 HM.uChron. f Rich./II, 45 b, The malicious attempts 
and disdeynfull invencions of his envious adversaries. 1550 
Coverdale Spir. Perle xii. Wks. (Parker Soc.) 1. 133 Vexed 
in his mind and disdainful that he is not so . . fortunate as 
other be. 

f 3. That is the object of indignation, hateful ; 
that is the object of disdain. Obs. 

a 1547 Surrev Mncid 11. 850 For I my yeres disdainfull 
to the Gods [invisns divis] Have lingred fourth. 1586 M ar- 
lowe if / Pt. Tamburl. iv. ii, Villain . . Fall prostrate on the 
low disdainful earth. 

Disdainfully (disd^'nfuli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-ly 2.] In a disdainful manner ; with disdain ; 
scornfully, contemptuously ; f with indignation. 

a 1533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. xiii. (R.), Ene- 
mies, that disdainfully wold put theim vnder. 1548 Hall 
Chron. , Hen. VI 159 This proude byll, was botb of the 
kyng, and his counsaill, disdainfully taken. 1606 Shaxs. 
7V. $ Cr. 111. iii. 53 Either greete him not, Or else disdain- 
fully. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones xyil ii, You would not 
have so disdainfully called him fellow. 1838 Dickens Nich. 
Nick, xix, He smiled disdainfully and pointed to the door. 

Disdai'nfnlness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being disdainful. 

1548 Udall, etc Erasm. Par, Luke vii. 37 (R.) With howe 
great stately disdeignfulnesse, and straunge countenance 
the Pbarisiacall sort vsed to turne awai their faces from 
sinners. 1641 ' Smbctymnuus ' Vind. Answ. xv. 184 The 
extream disdainfulnesse that breaths in every page and line. 
xjiq D'Ubfey Pills IV. trq Her Disdainfulness my Heart 
hath Cloven. 1856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics (1860) II. vin. 
viii. 287 note* Should she leave her sting in the flower, if its 
juices are not to her taste, as man doth in his disdainfulness? 

Disdai'ning', vbl. sb. [f. Disdain v. + -ingI. ] 
The action of the verb Disdain ; the expression of 
disdain or scorn. 

1556 Aurelio $ I sab. (1608) B vj, That the sodain disdain- 
ing rendred him rigorouser. a 1631 Donne Dial. w. Sir 
H. Wotton (T.), Say her disdainings justly must be grae'd 
With name of chast. 1633 P. Fletcher Purple 1st. x. 19 
In thy place is stept Disdaining vile, And Flatterie, base 
sonne of Need and Shame, vjza Elua Haywood Brit. 
Recluse 131 Her very Countenance discover'd the secret 
Disdainings of her Soul. 

Disdai-ning, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] 
That disdains ; disdainful, scornful. 
Hence Diadai'ningly adv. 

c 1485 Digby Myst. iv. 1352 To be scoroyd most deden- 
ynglye. 1519 Horman Vulg. 116 He goeth statly, and 
disdaynyngly. 161 1 Speed Hist. Gl. Brit. ix. iii. (1632) 462 
The Noble Helias disdainingly storming. 

t Disdarnish, a. Obs. [f. Disdain sb. + 
-ish.] Inclined to be disdainful or scornful. Hence 
Disdai-nisnly adv. 

1540 Hyrde tr. Vives' Instr. Chr. Worn. 1. xiL (R.), Nor 
set her countenance, .disdainishly. 

t Disdarnous, a. Obs. Forms: a. 4 de- 
deignous, dedeynous ; $. 5 desdeynous ; 7. 
5-6 dys-, disdeinous, -deynous, -daynous, 6 



dysdeignoufl, -danus, disdainous. [a. OF. des- 
deignos, -eus, -eu# (I2lh c. in Hatz.-Darm.), «=Pr. 
desdenhos t Sp. desdeiloso. It. disdegtioso (sdegnoso), 
a Com. Romanic adj. f. disdegno Disdain sb. : see 
-ous.] 

1. Full of or showing disdain ; disdainful, scorn- 
ful ; proud, haughty. 

C1374 Chaucer 'J'roylus 11. 1168 (12 17) (MS. Gg. 4. 27), 
Schc.gan hire herte onfetere Out of disdaynis [v. rr. dis* 
dainys, dis-, desdaynes, disdaynous, dis-, desdayns] prkoun. 
1377 Langl. P. Pi. B. viii. 83 Who-so. - is nou}t dronkenlew 
ne dedeij^nous, dowel hym folweth. c 1400 Rom. Rose 7412 
His looking was not disdeinous, Ne proud, but meeke, and 
ful pesible. 1413 Pilgr. Soivle (Caxton) n. xlv. (1859) 51 
Prowde men, and desdeynous, that settyn att nought al 
other men. 1533 Star Chamb. Proc. in Proc. Soc. Antiq. 
(1869) 321 With a hye and a dysdanus countynans. 1556 
Aurelio $ I sab. # (i6o8) G iv, It pleasethe you more to be 
towardes hus disdain gieux. a 1563 Cavendish L'auctor 
G. C. iii, in lVolsey f etc. (1825) II. 140 Ther disdaynous dis. 
pyghts and onnaturall debates. 

2. Full of indignation ; indignant. 

c 1430 Pilgr. Ly/ Manhode n. civ. (1869) 114 Myn herte 
so disdeynows therof j haue, that litel lakketh it ne hresteth 
on tweyne. 1531 ElyotOv. ii. xiL (1883) 150 They, .began 
to murmure, and to cast a disdaynous and greuous Ioke 
upon Gysippus. 

t Disdai*nonsly, Obs. [f. prec + -ly 2.] 
Disdainfully, scornfully, haughtily. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vii. 563 He was dysdeynously an- 
sweryd. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 113 The Magistrates 
did likewise vilipend and disdeynously mocke all that the 
Pope had tbere commaunded. 

Disdar, var. of Dizdar (Pers.), warden of a fort, 

f Disda*re f v. Obs. rare - \ [f. Dis- 6 or 7 a 
+ Dare.] trans. To strip of daring, cow, quell. 

1612 Sylvester tr. Mathieu's Henry the Great 450 Whose 
awfull frowne Dis-dared Yice. 

+ Disdecei ve, v. Obs. [Dis- 6.] trans. To 
deliver from deception ; to undeceive. 

162a Mabbe tr. A leman's Guzman cTAlf. I. 8 His owne 
miserie doth dis-deceiue him.^ Ibid. i. 77 He that truely 
loves is deceiv'd with that which ought to dis-deceiue him. 
1647 Faringdon Sernu ii. 38 Goe to my palace in Silo and 
there learn to disdeceive yourselves. 1640 Earl Monm. tr. 
Senaulfs Use 0/ Passions (1671) 295 Christian Religion . . 
hath not been able to dis-deceive all Infidels. 

tDisde'ify, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Dis- 6 + 
Deify.] trans. To deprive of deity : cf. Disgod. 

1627-77 Feltham Resolves 1. xvi. 27 The Papists portray 
him as an old Man; and by this means, dis-deifie him. 

Disdein(e, -deigne, -dene, -den^e, deyn(e, 
obs. ff. Disdain. 

Disdenominationalize : see Dis- 6. 
Disdese*TV6, v. nonce-wd. [Dis- 6.] trans. 
To do the reverse of deserving ; to deserve to lose ; 
= Demerit v. 3. 

1668 Ld. Orrerv State Lett. (1743) 1 1. 347 Which though 
1 cannot hope to merit, yet 1 am sure I will never disdeserve. 

T Disdesi'rei v. no?ice-wd. [Dis- 6.] trans. 
To do the reverse of desiring; to desire to be 
without. 

1651 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. n. xxxiv, They. . lived to 
dis^desire and unwish their former choice, by late repentance. 

t Disdete*nnine, v. ?ionce-wd. [Dis- 6.] 
trans. To undo that which is determined, to annul. 

1651 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. n. xl. (1739) 176 Why 
that which is once by the Representative of the People 
determined, .should be dis-determined by one or a few. 

|] Disdiaclasis (disdaiise'klasis). Optics, [mod. 
L., irreg. f. Gr. his twice (in comb, regularly 
Di* 2 ) + &t&/c\a<Tis: see Diaclasis.] Double refrac- 
tion (8yd. Soe. Lex. 1883). 

Disdiaclast (disdaraklsest). [ad. mod. L. dis- 
diaclast-us adj. (see next.)] * A term applied by 
Briicke to dark particles forming, by their apposi- 
tion on the same plane, the doubly-refracting disc, 
band, or layer of striated muscular tissue * (8yd. 
Soc. Lex.). 

1867 J. Marshall Outlines Physiol. I. 51 The dark por- 
tions have been described as crystalline, and as being com- 
posed of minute doubly-refracting particles, named dis. 
diaclasis. 1876 Quain Elem. Anat. (ed. 8) II. 114 The 
doubly refracting parts of a muscular fibre have been 
conceived by Brucke to be made up of an aggregation of 
minute doubly refracting particles, termed by nim dis- 
diaclasts. 1877 Rosenthal Muscles $ Nerves 102 At these 
points the disdiaclasts are probably arranged regularly and 
in large groups. 

Disdiacla'stiCf a. rare. [f. mod. L. disdia- 
clast-us doubly refracting (irreg. f. Gr. 67s twice + 
*5ta*A<MTTos, vbl. adj. of SiatcXnctv to break in two) 
+ -ic] Doubly refracting: applied to crystals; 
also, of the nature of disdiaclasts. 

[1665 E. Bartholine (ft7/*)Experimenta Crystali Islandici 
disdiaclasti]. 1670 Phil. Trans. V. 2044 Frorn this peculiar 
and notable propriety of the double Refraction in this Island- 
stone, we have not scrupled to call it Dis-diaclastick. 

t Disdiapa'SOn. Mus. Obs. [a. L. disdia- 
pdson t a. Gr. Bis &cL vaawv 1 twice through all (the 
chords)*, a double octave in music: see Diapa- 
son.] The interval of a double octave ; a fifteenth ; 
(in quot. 1760) the compass or range of notes in- 
cluded within the same. 

x6og Douland Omith. Microl. 21 Disdiapason, is an 
Interuall by a Fifteenth, occasioned . . by a quadruple pro- 



DISDIET. 

portion. 1651 I. F[aeake1 Agrippds Occ. Philos. 259 Sol 
obtains the melody of the octave voice viz. Diapason ; in 
like manner by fifteen Tones, a Disdiapason. 1760 Phil. 
Trans. LI. 702 The lyre .. took in the compass of a dis- 
diapason; or double octave. 1774 Uurney Hist. Mus. 
(1789) 1. 1. 3 It was the opinion of the ancients that this 
disdiapason or double octave was the greatest interval 
which could be received in melody. 

t Disdret. Obs. rare. [f. Pis- 9 + Diet sb.~\ 
Improper or Irregular diet or regimen of food. 

1*76 Newton Lemnie's Complex. (1633) 81 Old age is. .not 
well able to beare out even the least disdyet that may bee. 
16x9 Denison Heay. Banc. (1631) 368 If the patient after, 
wards distemper himsetfc uy disdyed. 

t Disdi'gnify, v. Obs. rare. [Dis- 6.] trans. 
To deprive of dignity ; to dishonour. 

i6«s Jackson Creed v. xxix. a86 They no way honour but 
. .disdignifie htm in such solemnities. 

t Disdtrmage. Obs. rare - l . [a. OF. desdow- 
mage (in Godet) a sum paid to indemnify, f. des-, 
Dis- 4 + dommage Damage.] Indemnification. 

1502 Ord. Cryslen Men (W. de W. 1506) iv. xxi. 227 By 
reason of dysdomage, as yf .. the tenner were in domage 
without fyecyon. 

t Disdoxrbt, v. Obs. rare. [Dis- 5.] tram. 
To have adverse doubts about; to distrust, mis- 
trust, Misdoubt. 

01656 Bp. Hall Soliloquies 55 The stamp is too well 
known to be disdoubted. 
Disdub : see Dis- 6. 

f Dise, dyse, decapitated form of adise, addis, 
Adze, the initial a being mistaken for the inde- 
finite article. 

01490 Gloss, in Re I. Ant. I. 8/t Ascitic a dyse. C1460 
J. Russell Bk. Nurture 112 Haue a gymlet, & a dise. 

Dise, obs. form of Dice ; see DrE sb^ 

Disease (diz?*z), sb. Forms: 4 deses, deisese, 
diaseeaso, dishese, 4-5 diseso, -aese, desese, 
dysese, 5 disess, -ceso, -ees(e,-8eese,-easse,des- 
esse, -eas, -eyce, dyses, -esse, -heso, -sese, -ase, 
-easse, -eze, -zese, -eysse, $-6 dysease, -seas©, 
Se. diseis, 6 desoase, disseyse, dysseasse, Sc. 
dises, 5- disease. [ME. di-, desese, a. AF. disease, 
desaese (Stat. Rich. II), OF. desaise, -ayse (14th c. 
in Godef.), f. des-, Dis- 4 + arse Ease sb.] 

+ 1. Absence of ease; uneasiness, discomfort; 
inconvenience, annoyance; disquiet, disturbance; 
trouble. Obs. 

In later use, generally with distinct reference to the etym. 
elements of the word : cf. Disease v. 1. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (18 10) 166 Go and male his pes, 
or he do be more stoure, And bou to pi deses may hat be 
frute and floure. 1388 Wyclif John xvi. 33 lathe world 
}e schulen haue disese. C1410 Love Bonavent. Mirr. 
arxvii, His disciples were in the see in grete disese. c 1450 
Merlin 54 Thei shull haue grete dissese for lakke of water. 
a 1547 Surrey in Toltetfs Misc. (Arb.) 22 Till thou know 
my hole disseyse my hart can haue no rest. 1615 Chapman 
Odyss. iv. 1088 Doth sleep thus seize Thy powers, affected 
with so much dis-ease? 1613 Lisle JEl/ric on O. <J- N. 
Test. Ded. xxiii, Some grudge of old disease, Which wilt 
enforce us fortifie our townes. 

+ b. A cause of discomfort or distress; a trou- 
ble, an annoyance, a grievance. Obs. 

c J386 Chaucee Nun's Pr. Prol. 5 It is a greet disese, 
Where as men ban been in greet welthe and ese, To heeren 
of hire sodeyn fal. 1443 Paston Lett. No. 36 I. 49 Sende 
me a letter as hastely as 5c may, yf wrytyn be non dysesse 
to yow. a 1667 Jer. Taylor Serm. xxv. 5 5 Wks. 1847-54 
IV, 641 The disemployed is a disease, and like a long sleep* 
less night to himself, and a load to his country. 171a 
Prioeaux Direct. Ch. •wardens (ed. 4) 59 is only for 
their own ease { and that must not be made a dis-ease to the 
rest, of the Parish. 

Molestation. To do disease to, to molest. 

C1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxi. 98 Nedders and ober veny* 
mous bestez of bat cuntree duse na diseese to na straungers 
ne pilgrimes. C1440 Gesta Rom. 11. xxvi. ("1838) 353 The 
Emperour comaundede, that no man shulde dispoile the 
ymages..ne to hem do no disease. 1493 Festivall (W. de 
W. 1 51 5) 71 To praye for his enemys and them that, .dyde 
him dysease. 

2. A condition of the body, or of some part or 
organ of the body, in which its functions are dis- 
turbed or deranged ; a morbid physical condition ; 
1 a departure from the state of health, especially 
when caused by structural change* {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
Also applied to a disordered condition in plants. 

(A gradual restriction of sense x, in early use only contex- 
tual ; cf, the similar use of 1 trouble ' in dialects.) 

a. gen. The condition of being (more or less 
seriously) out of health; illness, sickness. 

*393 GowEa Con/. III. 35 He was full of such disese, That 
he may nought the deth escape, 0x400-50 Alexander 
2540 He was fallen in a feuire . . pai . . said illcane to othire : 
Ik l>is disese to ser Dane and his dukis knawen,He sail vs 
. .surely encounbre. 1555 Edeh Decades Pref. to Kdr. (Arb.) 
S3 Least thy disease become vn curable. 1717-46 Thomson 
Summer 1015 The dire power of pestilent disease. 1788 
Gibson Decl. $ F. t. (1846) V. 10 The legions of Augustus 
melted away in disease and lassitude. 1875 H. C. Woon 
Thcrap. (1879) 21 Disease often fortifies the system against 
the action of remedies. 1879 E. GAaaaTT House by Works 
11. 42 Suppressing disease instead of curing it 

b. An individual case or instance of such a con- 
dition ; an Illness, ailment, malady, disorder. 

2526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 38 Cured many diseases 
or sycknesses. 155a Latimer Serm. \ Rem. (1845) II. 67 
tThe burial ground being within the city] be the occasion of 
Vol. III. 
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much sickness and diseases. J 60* Shaks, Ham. iv. iii. 9 
Diseases, desperate growne, By desperate appliance are re- 
leeued. 1671 Milton Samson 618 My griefs . . pain me As 
a lingering disease. 1765 A. Dickson Treat. Agric. viii. 
(ed. 2) 83 The diseases of plants we may possibly do some 
thing to prevent, but we can do little to remove. 1847 
Emerson Repr. Men, Montaigne Wks. (Bohn) I. 343 'Jo 
entertain you with the records of his disease. 

c. Any one of the various kinds of such condi- 
tions ; a species of disorder or ailment, exhibiting 
special symptoms or affecting a special organ. 

Often with defining words, indicating its nature, or derived 
from the name of a person who has suffered from It, or of 
the physician who first diagnosed it : eg. Addison's disease, 
a structural disease of the suprarenal capsules, resulting in 
an.xmia and loss of strength, and commonly characterized 
by a brownish-olive discoloration of the skin (see Bronzed 
41; first described by Thomas Addison (1793-1860). Bad 
disease, foul diiease, names for syphilis (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
Blue disease, BaiGHT'a disease, Fish-skin disease, Foot- 
an o. mouth disease, French disease, Potato disease, etc : 
see these words. 

1460-70 Bk. Quintessence 18 Oure quinte essence auri et 
perelarum heelith bese disesis. 1555 Eden Decades 230 
The disease of saynt lob whiche wee caule the frencne 
poxe. 1651 HoeaES Leviath. 11. xxix. 173 A Disease, which 
resemblcth the Pleurisie. 1715 N. St. Andre in Lond. 
Gas. No. 6349/x The . . Woman had the Foul Disease. 
1727-51 Chambers Cycl., Diseases 0/ plants .. Mildew, a 
kind of epidemical disease. 1799 Med. Jml. II. 183 The 
diseases of human teeth and bones. 1836 Penny Cycl. VI. 
93/2 Cabbages are subject to a peculiar disease . . called 
clubbing. 1885 Law Times hXXlX. 161/2 The mare was 
suffering from no catching disease. 

3. fig. A deranged, depraved, or morbid condi- 
tion (of mind or disposition, of the affairs of a com- 
munity, etc) ; an evil affection or tendency. 

1509 Ha wes Past. Pleas, xvt. xlviii, A, a 1 said Counseyle, 
doubte ye never a dele, But your disease I shal by wysdome 
hele. XS97 Shaks. a Hen. IV, 1. il 138 It is the disease of 
not Listmng, the malady of Dot Marking, that I am troubled 
withalL 1607 Rowlands Famous Hist. 57 Ambitious pride 
hath been my youths disease, a 1661 Fuller Worthies, 
Wanoicksh., Bad Latin was a catching disease in that age. 
1785 Franklin Lett. Wks. 1840 VI. 526 The common 
causes of the smoking of chimneys. . the principles on which 
both tbe disease and the remedy depend. 1844 Emerson 
Led., New Eng. Re/. Wks. (Bohn) I. 266 The disease with 
which the human mind now labours is want of faith. 

4. Comb., as disease-germ, -maker ; disease-caus- 
ing, -resisting, -spreading, etc., adjs. 

i865TvLoa Early Hist. Man. vi. 128 Inthe New Hebrides, 
there was a colony of disease-makers. 1883 Chamb. Jml. 
27 What is known . . in regard to the nature of disease- 
germs, 1886 Athenaeum 7 Aug. 1 78/1 The coffee tree is the 
patient, the fungus . . is the disease-causing agent. 1890 
Daily Neios 23 Oct. 5/4 The disease-resisting potatoes. 

Disease (dizFz), v. Forms : 4-5 dissese, 4-6 
disese, 5 disees(e, -esse, -seaae, -sase, dysese, 
-esse, -sese, -sesse, desese, dessayse, deshese, 
Sc. diseese, 5-6 dys-, desease, 6 desesse, 7 dis- 
eease, 5- disease, [a. AF. *diseaser 9 -eescr, -aeser, 
for OF. desaaisier to deprive of ease, f. desaise sb., 
after aaisier, aiser to Ease.] 

f 1. trans. To deprive of ease, make uneasy ; to 
put to discomfort or inconvenience ; to trouble, 
annoy, incommode, molest. Obs. 

c 1340 Hampole Prose Tr. 41 Ouber for to put pe fra thi 
mete or thi s!epe..or for to disesse any ober mane vnskil- 
fully. 1393 Gower Conf. II. 8 In parte he was right inly 
glad And eke in parte he was disesed. a 1420 Hocclsve 
De Reg. Princ. 754 It ruethe me, yf I have you disesede. 
1526 Tindale Mark v. 35 Thy doughter is deed : whv 
deseasest thou the master eny further? i«4 Knox Godly 
Let. A viij, He wold not disease hymself to heare a sermon. 
1638 Chillingw. Relig. Prot. l.yt. § 19. 200 That 1 should 
disease myself or my Reader with a punctual examination 
of it, may seem superfluous. % 1697 Concreve Mourn. Bride 
in. iv, \yhat racking cares dis-ease a monarch's bed. 
t b. To disturb (from quiet, rest, or sleep). Obs. 

tfX374 CtfAUCBa Troylus 111. 14 19 (m 68 ) And sufferyst 
hire [be dawyngl to sone vp . . ryse ffor to disese loueris 
in bis wyse. 148a Monk 0/ Evesham (Arb.) 34 Sum 
what troubulde and disesyd by the noyse of the couent 
when they went oute of the chirche. 1568 Jacob $ Esau 
t. 1. in Harl. Dodsley II. 191 We disease our tent and 
neighbours all With rising over early. ci6n Chapman 
Iliad x. 45 Brother, hie thee to thy ships, and Idomen 
dis-ease, With warlike Ajax. 1653 T. Bailey Fisher xaii. 
20a He was loath to disease him of his rest. 

2. To bring into n morbid or unhealthy condition ; 
to cause illness, sickness, or disease in, to infect 
with disease. Usually in pa. pple. Diseased, q.v. 

1467 [see DiSEAsaol. 1496 D*** * Pcnp. (W. de W.) ix. 
vi. 354 He hurte his fote and dyseased all his bodye. 1577 
B. Goocb Heresbach's Httsb. rv. (1586) 191 Little children 
diseased with the dry cough. 1 888 J . Ellis New Christianity 
iv, ] 16 No other poison.. so perverts, diseases, pollutes and 
degrades a man. .as does alcohol. 

fig. a 1637 B. Tonson Eng. Gram. Pref., We free our Lan- 
guage . . from the opinion of Rudeness, and Barbarism, 
wherewith it is mistaken to be diseas'd. c 1680 Hicksringill 
Hist. Whiggism\W%. 1716 I. 143 Evil Ministers Disease the 
Common- wealth. 1863 Lecky Ration. (1878) II. 375 Those 
ghastly notions, .which, .diseased the imaginations, .of men. 

Hence f Diseasing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. (in sense 
1). Obs. 

1558 Forrest Grysilde Sec. (1875) 101 She was remoued, 
to more diseasinge. To a towne Cowemoulton. 1615 T. 
Adams Blacke^ Der'ill 30 A diseasing displeasing change to 
be banished into a mountaioous desert 1618 Wither 
Brit. Rememb. 111. 147 In those diseasuigs, I more joy 
received. 



DISEASY. 

Disease, obs. form of Decease. 

Diseased (diz?zd), ///. a. [f. prec. + -ed i.] 
Affected with disease; in a disordered bodily con- 
dition. Now usually of the bodily organs or fluids : 
In an unhealthy or disordered state, tnfected. 

J467 Mann. <fr Ifouseh. Exp. 173, I hame deshesed in 
schweche weysc that I may nate ryde norre wel goo. 1540 
Act 32 lien. VI H, c 42 % 4 Diseasid personnes . . infected 
with the pestilence. 1621 BiaLE John vi. 7 His miracles 
which hee did on them that were diseased. x8ot Med. 
Jml. V. 113 The diseased heels of horses. 184a Tennyson 
Voyage x, His eyes were dtm : But ours he swore were all 
diseased. 1846 G. E. Day tr. Simon'* Anitn. Chem. II. 68 
The^ most striking changes in the diseased milk are the 
diminution of the solid constituents.. and the extraordinary 
increase of the salts. 

absol. 1541-3 Act 34-5 Hen. VI 11, c 8. | 1 Surgions.. 
mind in ge . . nothing the profit or ease of the disesed or 
pacient 1667 Milton P.L. xi. a8o A Lazar»house it seemd, 
wherein were laid Numbers of all diseas'd. 

b. Characterized by disease; f subject to disease 
(quot. 1651); pertaining to or symptomatic of 
disease ; morbid, unhealthy. 

»S74 Hyll Con/ec t. Weather i, Then shall follow a dis- 
eased yeare. 1651 tr. Bacon's Li/e $ Death 9 The Sheep 
is a diseased Creature; And rarely lives to his full age. 
1707 Floyer Physic. Pulse* Watch it 188 Diseas'd Pulses 
either exceed, or are deficient in respect of the natural Pulse 
in Number.. Strength, Celerity. 1797 M. Baillie Morb. 
Anat. (1807) p. vii, When a person has become well acquainted 
with diseased appearances. 

c. fig. In a disordered or depraved condition (of 
mind, of affairs, etc.) ; pertaining to such a condi- 
tion, morbid. 

1608 T. James Apol. WycliffaTht faultes of the diseased 
Cleargie. 161 1 Shaks. Wint.T. 1. ii. 297 Good my Lord, 
be cur'd Of this diseas'd Opinion. 1S35 Lytton Rienzi 1. 
vl, The times are. .diseased, a 1B59 Aiacaclay Hist. Eng. 
(1861) V. 104 The divines whose business was to sooth his 
not less diseased mind. 

Hence DIaea aedly adv., DIsea-sedness. 

1614 T. Adams Devil's Banquet 157 All men (catch] their 
diseasedness by falling from their Christ. 1671 Baxter in 
Li/e J. Alleine (1S38) I. 8 He laid not out his ical d»- 
easedly. 168a T. Burnet Th. Earth It. 184 That slate of 
indigency, and misery, and diseasedness, which we languish 
under at present. 1829 Southev in Q. Rer>. XLI. 294 A 
nervous system already diseasedly susceptible, 

Dis easeful, a. [f. Disease sb. + -ful.] 

+ 1. Fraught with discomfort, trouble, or annoy- 
ance ; troublesome. Obs. 

1388 Wyclif Gen. xxxix. 10 Tbe womman was diseseful 
to the ?ong waxynge man. — Jttdg. xiv. 17 Sche was 
diseseful to hym. a i6a6 Bacon Cftarge at Scss. 0/ Verge 
(T.) It is both disgraceful to the king, and diseaseful to the 
people, if tbe ways near about be not fair and good. 

2. Fall of or affected with disease; morbid, 
diseased. Now rare. 

1596 Spenser Stale Irel. (Globe) 646/2 His languishing 
sowle being disquieted by his diseaseful bodye. 1624 Donne 
Devot. (ed. 2) 261 This great hospital, this sick, this diseaseful 
world. i88k> Tennyson Happy be, This coarse diseaseful 
creature ta leper]. 

b. Causing or tending to disease, unwholesome. 

1605 Timme Quersit. 1. xviii. 97 By the taking away of 
the diseaseful! impurities. 176a J. WAaTON Poems, Enthu- 
siast 82 Diseaseful dainties, riot and excess. 

Hence + Diaea'sefolneas, discomfort, uneasiness. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia ut. (1622) 300 The same consideration 
made them ettend all diseasefulnesse. 

Disea seless, a. rare. [f. Disease sb. + 
-LESS.] Free from disease. 

1653 w « Jenkyn Fuh - Serm. (1654) 44 A strong, hayl, 
vigorous, disease! jssc old age. 

T Disea'sely, a. Oh. [f. Disease sb. + -ly > .] 
Affected with disease or sickness. 

^1400 Test. Love in. in Chaucer's Wks. (1542) 326 a/2 
A disesely habitation letteth y* witte many thynges, & 
namely in sorowe. 

Disea-sement. [*"• Disease v. + -ment.] 

f 1. The action of depriving, or condition of being 
deprived, of ease ; uneasiness, discomfort. Obs. 

a 1617 Bath* On E/h. (1658J 24 Men will content them- 
selves with sorry lodgings ana pass by little diseasements. 
1 66a H. More Myst. Iniq. xvi. 17a With his back resting 
on that bar, to his unspeakable diseasement. 1668 — Div. 
Dial. y. xiv. (1713) 456 The State of Vice and Sin is a stale 
of Diseasement and Un naturalness. 

2. The condition of being affected with disease ; 
ailment, fionce-use. 

1B16 Lamb Lett. (1888) II. 149 YouU be lost in a maze of 
remedies for a tabyrinth of diseasements. 

t Disea'sify, v. Obs. rare. {f. next + -rr.] To 
cause disease. Hence DUea'airying 1 ///. a. 

1 66a T. Chandler Van Hetmonfs Oriat. z8i In an 
Erisipetas . . tbe vital! Spirit being incensed, and as it were 
provoked to anger by the diseasifying cause, waxeth ex- 
ceeding hot. Ibid. 238. 

tDisea'Sy, a. Obs. [P r °tx a. AF. disaise*, 
-eesi tm OF. desaaisii, pa. pple. of desaaisier to 
Disease : but possibly an English formation from 
disease, after easy.] 

1. Marked by or causing discomfort or trouble ; 
annoying, troublesome. 

1387 Trsvisa Higden (Rolls) VII. ixi Canute wente unto 
Denmark, ledynge Eoglisshe men wib hym a?enst be 
Wanda les, bat war disesy [in/estos] onto hym. c 1440 Gesta 
Rom. viii. 22 (Harl. MS.), Strait and disesy is be wey bat 
ledith to life. 1483 Cath. Angt. 97/1 Desesy, nocuus. 

56* 



DISEDGKB. 

2. Affected with, pertaining to, or producing 
disease ; diseased, unhealthy, morbid. 

c 1450 Lonelich Grail liv. 19 At deseysy & ful syk he 
wente. 1603 Holland Pbttarch's Mor. I. in. 238 f L.) Like 
diseasy, sharp choler. 1674 R. Godfrey Inj. f Ab. Physic 
93 Nature who before was weak, and admitted the Diseasy 
Fsex, will again expell it. 

Hence t Disea-slnesa Obs., morbid quality or 
elements. 

1674 R. Godfrey Inj. <$• Ab. Physic 126 Upon sight of a 
full Close»stool and imagining all diseasiness in it. 

+ DijSe'ct, v. Obs. [irreg. f. Di- I + L. sect- ppl. 
stem of secdre to cut : cf. dissect.] trans. To cut 
asunder, to separate by cutting. 

1674 jEAKE/irzM. (1696) 22 As if in the former Example, 8 
should be disected into 2.2.2.2. Ibid. 41 Expressed, .by two 
termes. .disected as it were the one from the other. 

Disedge (dise'd*,), v. [f. Dis- 7 a + Edge sb.] 
trans. To take the edge off ; to deprive of its sharp- 
ness ; to blunt, dull. Hence Dise'dged ppl. a. 

161 x Shaks. Cymb. m. iv. 96 When thou shalt be disedgM 
by her, That now thou tyrest on. 1647 Ward Simp. Cobler 
77, I bold him prudent, that in these fastidious times, will 
helpe disedged appetites with convenient condiments. 1859 
Tennyson Idylls, Enid 1038 Served a little to disedge The 
sharpness of that pain. 

Disedification (dise:difik*i*jMi). [n. of action 
from Disedify : cf. edify, edification^ The action 
of disedifying; the reverse of edification; the 
weakening of faith or devotion. 

1664 H. More Mysi. Iniq. xvii. 62 The dedicating of an 
unknown Tongue to their Publick Prayers . . to the great 
disedification of the People. 1836 Col. Wiseman Led. 
Cath. Ch. (1847) II. 74 The scandal and disedification com- 
mitted before the Church. 1872 Contemfi. Rei>. XX. 725 
That unhappy system of concealing truths which are sup- 
posed to tend to disedification. 

Disedify* (dise-difot), v. [f. Dis- 6 + Edify.] 
trans. To do the reverse of edifying ; to shock or 
weaken the piety or religious sense of. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 58 Let euery thynge 
that is done or spoken euer edyfye the, & no thynge to dis- 
edyfye the. a 1684 Leichton Comm. 1 Pet. v. 5 Were it 
not for disedifying his brethren he would rather disguise and 
hide not only other things by humility but even humility 
itself. 184^ C. E. A. Yng. Commttntcants (1848) 21 The 
party of visitors . . were much surprised and disedified by 
this scene in a convent school. 

Hence Dise'difying ppl. a., that disedifies, or 
weakens faith or devotion. 

1844 Lingaro Anglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) I. iii. 97 lM Person of 
light or disedifying deportment. 1874 Pusey Lent. Serm. 
285 Gloominess is very disedifying, disennobling, paralysing. 
1894 J. T. Fowler Adamnan Pref. ti Colgan has sum- 
marized it, omitting 'disedifying' passages. 

Disedricate (dise-diwk^'t), v. [f. Dis- 6 + 
Educate.] trans. To undo or pervert the educa- 
tion of. 

1886 Lowell Gray Lit. Ess. (1891)14 Educated at Eton 
and diseducated. as he [Gray] seemed to think, at Cam- 
bridge. 1887 Q. Rev. Oct. 274 The change of institutions 
educates or diseducates men to think. 

Disees(e, diseis, obs. ff. Decease, Disease. 

+ Diseffext, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Dis- 6 or 7 
+ Effect v. or sb.l trans. To divest of an 
effect. 

1 613 Tourneuh Death Pr. Henrie 28 Nothing had the 
might To diseffect his actions of delight ; No, nor his suf- 
ferings. 

Diselder, v. : see Dis- 7 b. 

Diselectrify (disfle-ktrifei), v. [f. Dis- 6 + 
Electrify.] trans. To nndo the electrified con- 
dition of ; to render non-electric. 

1876 Sir W. Thomson Pop. Led. (1889) 1. 437 Moist cotton 
thread will gradually diselectrify it. i88x Philad. Rec. No. 
3473. 6 A method of diselectrifymg dry wool, .and alpaca. 

Hence Disele:ctriflca»tioii, the action or process 
of diselectrifying. 

1895 Athcnxum 30 Mar. 412/1 Royal Society . .The follow- 
ing papers were read . . 1 The Diselectrification of Air by 
Lord Kelvin and Messrs. M. McCIean and A. Gait. 

t Dis-element, v. Obs. [f. Dis- 7 c + Ele- 
ment.] trans. To put (anything) out of its ele- 
ment ; to remove from its proper sphere of activity. 

1612 W. Parkes Curtaine-Dr. (1876) 56 It cannot indure 
to lie naked no more then the fish dis-elemented on the 
shore. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 449 How doth this fifth 
Element [i. e. detraction] dis-element all the other foure ? 
1727 Philip Quarll (1754) 184 A vast Number of which had, 
by the Wind, been dis-elemented. 

Diselenide (daiise-lenaid), etc., Chem. : see 
Di- 2 1 and Selenide, etc. 

1877 Watts Did. Chetn. V. 822 The diselenide or stannic 
selenide, Sn Se2. i88x Ibid. VIII. 1787 A quantity of acid 
sufficient for the formation of a diselenite. X884 Humpidge 
tr. Kolbe's Ittorg. Chem. 179 Diselenium dichlonde, SejCU, 
is prepared in precisely the same manner as disulphur di- 
chlonde, which it closely resembles. 

Disem- : see Disen-. 

Disemba*lm, v. rare~K [Di8- 6.] trans. 
To undo the embalming of. 

1858 O. W. Holmes Aut. Break/.-i. (1883) 53 The disem- 
balming and unbandaging of. .literary mummies. 

Disemba'rgo, v. [f. Dis- 7 c + Embaroo.] 
trans. To release from embargo. 

1877 Times 15 Mar. 5/6 General Urquira .. successfully 
besieged . . Buenos Ayres, and then disembargoed Rosa's 
property. 
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Disembark (disembauk), v. Also 6-7 -em-, 
-imbarque. [a. F. disembarque-r ( 1 564 in Hatz.- 
Darm.), or ad. It. disimbarcare, or Sp. desembarcdr ; 
f. des- f Dis- 4 + the Common Rom. vb. imbarcare, 
embarcar, F. embarquer to Embark. Cf. Debark.] 

1. trans. To put ashore from a ship ; to land. 
1582 N. Lichbpielo tr. Castanheda's Conq. E. Ind. ii. 7 b f 

When ours were disimbarked and landed. 1501 Shaks. 
Two Gent. 11. iv. 187, 1 must vnto the Road, to dis-embarque 
Some necessaries. 1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. xvi. sj, 
I will not counsel you to disimbarque your goods on land. 
1838 Murray's Hand Bk. N. Germ. 293 To allow steam- 
boats to. .embark and disembark their passengers at once. 

trans. 185a R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour (1893) 76 
Away went the train ; and the. .railway staff . . returned to 
disembark the horses, 
fb. reft. «2. Obs. 

1582 N. Lichefield tr. Castanheda's Cong. E. Ind. 79 
Untill..y° Captaine generall did disimbarke himselfe a 
lande. 1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. viii. 24 Until our 
arrival at Malaca, where dis-imbarquing my self, the first 
thing I did was to go to the Fortress. 

2. intr. To go on shore from a ship ; to land. 
1582 N. Lichefield tr. Castanheda's Cong. E. Ind. ii. 6 b, 

The Generall being disimbarked and come to land. 1600 
E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 28 Yet did he stay eight daies in 
the Port, and never disimbarked. 1659 B. Harris Parivat's 
Iron Age 323 The Commander had leisure to disimbark and 
enter the Town. 1791 Cowper Odyss. ill. 15 The Ithacans 
Push'd right ashore, and . . disembark'd. 1:859 Tennvsoh 
Merlin # V. 200 Touching Breton Sands, they disembark'd. 

Hence DisembaTking vbl. sb. 

161 1 Cotgr., Desembarquementy a disembarking. 1632 
J. Hayward tr. BiondCs Eromena 144 He ranne hastily to 
the sbore to hinder their disembarking. 1653 H. Cogan tr. 
Pinto's Trav. ix. 27 To impeach the Enemies dis-im- 
barquing. aitrib. 1895 Daily News 9 Feb. 8/4 Special 
Continental embarking and disembarking water stations. 

Disembarka'tion. [f. Disembark v., after 
embark, -ation.] The action of disembarking. 

^1776 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1790) III. xxviii. Qod.) No 
proper measures were yet consulted for their disembark- 
ation. 1808 Convent. Evac. Portugal § 20 in Napier 
Renins. War (1828) I. App. p. xliii, On the disembarkation 
of the French troops in their own country. 1855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. III. 651 Tourville determined to try what effect 
would be produced by a disembarkation. 

t Dis embankment. Obs. [a. F. de'sembar- 
qtument (1564 in Hatz.-Darm.), f. ddsvmbarquer 
to Disembark: see -ment.] =prec. 

1598 Barret Theor. IVarres y. l 122 The disembarkment 
should haue beene betwixt the city and . . Castle. 1659 B. 
Harris ParivaVs Iron Age 97 The English Fleet made a 
descent or disembarkment in the Isle of Ree in. .July 1627. 

Disembarrass (disembse*ras), v. [f. Dis- 6 
+ Embarbass v. : prob. after F. ddsembarrasse-r 
1 to vn pester, disintangle, rid from inlricatenesse, 
or troubles ' (Cotgr.). Cf. also Debabbass.] trans. 
To free from embarrassment, encumbrance, compli- 
cation, or intricacy ; to rid; to relieve : cf. Embar- 
rass. 

1726 Berkelev Let. to Prior 6 Feb., I hope .. that you 
will have disembarrassed yourself of all sort of business that 
may detain you here. 1727 Bradley Earn. Did. s.v. Corn, 
They steep the Corn .. for three Days, that it may swell up, 
and that the Germes may open, dilate, and be ^disembar- 
rassed. 1751 Smollett Per. Pic. (1779) II. lxiii. 207 As- 
sistance.. in disem harassing him from the disagreeable con- 
sequences of his fear. 1820 Scott Abbot i, When he had 
disembarassed the little plaything [a boat] from the flags in 
which it was entangled. 1877 E. R. CoKDEa Bas. Faith ii. 
63 We may at once disembarrass ourselves of those formid- 
able terms— 1 absolute ' and c unconditioned \ 

b. To disentangle (one thing/m;/ another). 

174a WARftuaTON Comm. Pope % s Ess. Man 11. 197 Though 
it be difficult to distinguish genuine virtue from spurious 
.. yet they may be disembarrased. 1864 J. G. Nichols in 
Herald $ Genealogist II. .458 One of the earliest results 
. . is to disembarrass the biography of Serlo . . from that of 
another monk of the same name. 

Hence Disembarrassed ppl. a., unhampered. 

1741 Betterton [Oldys] Eng. Stage vi. 109 By pronounc- 
ing it trippingly on the Tongue, he means a clear and dis- 
embarrass'd Pronunciation. 

Disem"ba*rrassment. [f. Disembarbass v. 
+ -ment, after embarrass, -ment.] The action of 
disembarrassing or fact of being disembarrassed ; 
freedom from embarrassment. 

1818 in Todd. 1821 Coleridge Lett. Convert, etc. I. xv. 
163 The pleasure I anticipate from disembarrassment. tB6x 
Merivale Rom. Emp. (1871) V. xli. 78 The disembarrass- 
ment of the limbs, the elasticity of the circulation. 

Disembattle (disembart'l), v. rare. [f. Dis- 
6 + Embattle v. 1 ] trans. To deprive of battle- 
ments, make no longer embattled. Hence Pisem- 
ba'ttled a. 

1875 H. James Transatlantic Sketches 9 It is the 
gentlest and least offensive of ramparts. .without a frown 
or menace in all its disembattled stretch. 

t Disembay (disemb^*), v. Obs. [f. Dis- 6 
+ Embay vJ] trans. To bring out of a bay. 
t i6$i Sherburne Poems, Eorsakett Lydia (T.), The fair 
inamorata who from far Had spy'd the ship .. now quite 
disembay'd, Her cables coiled, and her anchors weigh'd. 

Dis embed (disembe-d), v. [f. Dis- 6 + Embed.] 
trans. To liberate (something embedded). 

1885 Leeds Mercury 10 Dec 4/4 A train is snowed up 
near Fraserburgh, and there was no hope last evening of 
being able to disembed it. 1893 Daily News 16 Dec. 5/3 
There were 200,000 blocks of stone to be disembedded. 
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Disembellish (disembe-lij), v. [f. Dis- 6 + 
Embellish; app. after F. d<fsembelliss- extended 
stem of dtsembellir (Cotgr.\] trans. To deprive 
of embellishment or adornment. 

16 11 Cotcr., Desembellir, to disimbellish, disfigure. 1624 
Quarles Sion's Sonn. i. 5 What if Afflictions doe dis-embel- 
hsh My naturall glorie? 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. 1. x. 
(1858) 41 Weep not that the reign of wonder is done, and 
God's world all discmbellished and prosaic. 1875 Browning 
Aristoph. Apol. 131 Embellish fact? This bard may disem. 
hellish yet improve 1 

Disembrtter, v. rare-K [Dis- 6.] trans. 
To undo the embittering of, to free from bitterness. 

1622 [See Dissweeten]. 1716 Aodison Freeholder^ .) Such 
innocent amusements as may disembitter the minds of men. 

iDisemble, obs. form of Dissemble. 

Disemboca'tion. rare- 1 , [f. Sp. desembocdr 
to Disembogue : see -ation.] The action of dis- 
emboguing. 

1846 Foho Gatherings /r. Spain iii. 24 The . . water . . is 
carried off at once in violent floods, rather than in a gentle 
gradual disembocation. 

Disembodied (disemty-did), a. [f. Dis- 
embody + -ed 1.] 

1. Divested (as a spirit) of a body ; freed from 
that in which it has been embodied. 

174a Young Nt. Th, iti. 452 The disembody'd power. 1796 
Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 135 The disembodied spirit does not 
enter dancing into the Elysian fields. 1835 Thirlwall 
Greece I. vi. 197 Orion ..chasing the disembodied beasts, 
which he had killed on the mountains, over the asphode 
meadow. x87aLoNGP. Michael Angelo 11. ii. 10 Sudden as 
inspirations, are the whispers Of disembodied spirits. 

2. Discharged from military incorporation. 

1882 pEaoov Eng. Journalism xxiil 180 He owned the . . 
uniform he wore to be that of the late disembodied ' militia'. 

Disembodiment (disembodiment), [f. next 
+ -ment.] The action of disembodying: a. Sepa- 
ration (of a spirit) from the body. b. Disbanding 
(of a body of soldiers). 

i860 tr. Tieck's Old Man 0/ Mountain (L.), A rapid and 
noisy disembodiment of souls and spirits now followed. 
1871 Daily News 7 Sept., The militia as a whole have much 
to learn . . but..tbey will learn much before the time comes 
for their disembodiment. 1884 Ch. Times 29 Aug. 631 Dis- 
embodiment is a death out of manhood. 

Disembody (disemb^di), v. [f. Dis- 6 + 
Embody.] 

1. trans. To separate (a soul) from the body; to 
deliver or free (anything) from the form in which 
it is embodied. 

1714 Aodison Sped. No. 571 ? 9 Our souls, when they are 
disembodied . . will . . be always sensible of the divine pre- 
sence. 1873 Symokos Grk. Poets x. 330 Disembodying the 
sentiments which were incarnated in simple images. 1877 
Sparrow Serm. xiv. tS6 So attuned was his [Enoch's] soul 
to heavenly things . . that it was not thought fit to disem- 
body it. 

2. To discharge from military embodiment, as 
in the case of the militia at the close of each 
annual period of training. 

1762 Ad 2 Geo. Ill, c. 20 (T.) If the same [corps] shall be 
embodied, then, within two months after, it shall be dis- 
embodied, and returned to the respective counties. 1769 
Lloyds Evening Post 27-30 Oct. 413/3 On Friday the 
Hertfordshire Militia were disembodied at St. Alban's. 

DisembOgne (disemb^-g), v. Forms : 6 des- 
emboque, 0-7 disem-, -imboque, 7 disem-, 
disim-, -boke, -boake, -boge, dissemboque, 
7-8 disimbogue, dissembogue, 6- disembogue. 
[In 6 disemboque, ad. Sp. desemboc-ar 'to come out 
of the mouth of a river or hauen ' (Minshen 1599) : 
f. des-, Dis- 4 + embocar * to runne as the sea into 
a creeke or narrow riuer ' (ibid.) ; f. en in + boca 
mouth : cf. F. emboucker, and see Embogue.] 

f 1. intr. To come out of the mouth of a river, 
strait, etc. into the open sea. Obs. 

1505 Maynarde Drake's Voy. (HakL Soc.)2o Sir Thomas 
Baakcrvile . . talked with such as hee hearde intended to 
quite companie before they were disembogued. 1596 
Raleigh Discov. Gviana 18 He was inforced to desembogue 
at the mouth of the said Amazones. 16x3 Voy. Guiana in 
Harl. Misc. (Malh.) III. 203 We disembogued through the 
broken islands on the north side of Anguilla. 1633 T. 
Stafford Pac. Hib. viii. (1821) 318 Neither could they 
disimboge from thence without an Easterly winde. 
fb. trans, with the strait, etc. as object. Obs. 

1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 117 Another channell, 
by which a man may disemboake the straite. Ibid. 128 
We set sayle once againe, in hope to disemboke the straite ; 
but. .before we came to the mouth of it, the wind changed. 

2. intr. Of a river, lake, etc. : To flow out at the 
mouth; to discharge or empty itself; to flow 
into. 

1598 Hakluyt Voy. 1. 104 The riuer of Volga. . issueth from 
the North part of Bulgaria, .and. .disimboqueth into a cer- 
tain lake. 1661 Evelyn Fumifugium Misc. Writ. (1805) 11. 
2-J3 As far as any fresh waters are found disemboguing into 
the Thames. 1774 Golosm. Nat. Hist. (1862) I. xiv. 75 
The Danube disembogues into the Euxine by seven mouths. 
1871 Browning Hervi Riel vi, 'Twixt the offing here and 
Greve where the river disembogues. t 

8. fig* and trans/. To come forth as from a river s 
mouth, to emerge ; to discharge itself as a river. 

1619 Fletcher M. Thomas til. i, Those damn'd souls 
must disembogue again. 1670 Moral State Eng. 134 With 
thaf one of the Company disembogueth. 1823 Be Quincey 
Lett. Ednc. iii. (i860) 49 The presses of Europe are still 
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disemboguing into (he ocean of literature. 1868 G. Duff 
Pol. Surv. aa2 Hungry as wolves, swift and sudden as a 
torrent from the mountains, they disembogued. 

4. trans. Of a river, lake, clc. : To discharge or 
pour forth (ils waters) at the mouth ; rejl. to dis- 
charge or empty itself. 

1610 Holland Camden's Brit. ii. 10 [The Tweed] passeth 
under Berwick . . and so disembogeih it selfe into the Sea, 
1686 Plot Staffordsh. 64 The immense quantities of water 
that are disembogued into the Sea by all the Rivers. 1715- 
xo Pope Iliad xvn. 311 Where some swoln river disem- 
bogues his waves, x8ao Southey Inscriptions xlv, Where 
wild Parana disembogues A sea-like stream, 1840 D& 
Quinckv Extents Wks. X. 373 A great river, .disemboguing 
itself into main ocean. 

b. jig. and trans/. To discharge, pour forth ; to 
empty by pouring forth the contents. 

a 1635 N aunton Fraem. Reg. (Arb.) 13 She was . . of a 
most Noble and Royallextract by Her Father, .for on that 
side there was disimbogued into her veines ♦ . the very 
abstract of all the greatest houses in Christendome. 1687 
Dryoen Hind * P. 11. 56s Whom, when their home-bred 
honesty is lost, We disembogue on some far Indian coast. 
1765 Falconer Demagogue 401 Methinks I hear the bellow- 
ing demagogue Dumb-sounding declamations disembogue. 
1837 Cahlyle Fr. Rev. I. v. ii, Paris disembogues itself . . 
to witness, with grim looks, the Stance ReyaU. 

absol. 174* Young Nt. Th, in. aao Volcano's bellow ere 
they disembogue, 
f c. To dislodge by force, to drive out Obs. 

x6a5 Fletcher & Shirley Nt. Walker v, If I get in 
adoors, not the power o' th' countrey . . shall disembogue 
me. 163a Massinger Maid of Hon. 11. ii. Conduct me to 
The lady of the mansion, or my poniard Shall disembogue 
thy soul. Syl. O terrible 1 disembogue 1 

Hence Disembo'gued ///. a., furnished with 
ready outlet. 

1669 Address hopeful Yng. Gentry Eng. 91 Wit .. needs 
[not] to call a Deity down upon the stage, to make its way 
open and disembogued. 

tDisembtVgne, sb. Obs. [f. the vb.] The 
place where a river disembogues ; the mouth. 

1626 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen 18 [Tearmes for 
the Sea] Disimboage, a gulph, the froth of the sea. 1689 
G. Harvey Curing Dis. by Expect, xii. 79 Hammersmith- 
water , . being too near the disimbogue of the Thames. 

Disembcrguement. [f- as prec + -ment.] 
The action or place of disemboguing. 

a 1828 Mease cited in Webster. 1851 S. Judd Margaret 11. 
ii. (187 1) 198 Neither rock nor night, inundation or ultimate 
discmboguement, disturbed my Tittle joyous babble. 186a 
Borrow Wild Wales III. 386 Aber. .is the disemboguement, 
and wherever a place commences with Aber, there . , does a 
river flow into the sea, or a brook . . into a river. 

Disembo'gning, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -LNG 1 .] 
The action of the verb Disembogue; the place 
where a river, etc. disembogues. 

1605 Camden Rem, (1637) 31s At the disemboging, or 
inlet thereof. a\6\z Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts 1. 
O704) J9i/3 Their disimboguing in the Indies. 1698 Froger 
Voy. Pref. A iv, Reforming the Charts . . of the discmbogu- 
tngs of the Isles of Antilles. 1799 W. Tookk View R ussian 
Emp. I.x6o From its origin to its disemboguing into the 
Oby. 1856 Miss Mulock J. Halifax 399 In its disem- 
boguing of its contents. 

Disembo'guing, a. [f. as prec. + -ing 
That disembogues or discharges its waters. 

1 715 Pope Odyss. iv. 480 The deep roar of disemboguing 
Nile. 17*8 Dune. 11. 359 To where Fleet-ditch with 
disemboguing streams, Rolls the large tribute of dead dogs 
to Thames. 

t DisenVbo'giire. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-ure.] The place where a river, etc. disembogues. 

1653 Holcrokt Procopius iv. 122 The Natives call this 
disembogure, Tanais, which reaches from Mxotis to the 
Kuxine. 

Disembo som, v. [f. Dis- 6 + Embosom.] 

trans. To east out or separate from the bosom ; 
lo disclose, reveal. (Cf. Disbosom.) 

174a Young Nt. Th. ix. 3350 He .. Who, disembosom'd 
from the Father, hows The heav'n of heav'ns, to kiss the 
distant earth 1 1878 Brown ihg La Saisiaz si Throb of 
heart, beneath which . . Treasure oft was disembosomed. ^ 

b. refl. and inlr. To disclose what is in one s 
bosom, unburden oneself. 

1767 Babler I. 326 Miss Lambton . . thought it best to dis- 
embosom herself entirely, and thus went on. 1858 Sat. Rez>. 
VI. 73/1 The irresistible desire to disembosom oneself had us 
way. 1884 Stevenson in Longm. Mag. IV. 80 What manner 
of man this was to whom we disembosomed. 

Hence Disembosoming vbl. sb. 

1836 F. Mahoney Rel. Father Proui (1859) 75 In the 
disembosomings of feeling and the perennial flow of soul. 

Disembowel, v. [f. Dis- 6 + Embowel y. (in 
sense 3) ; but In sense 1 app. only an intensive of 

DlSBOWEL.] 

1. trans. To remove the bowels or entrails of; 
to eviscerate ; also, to rip up so as to cause the 
bowels to protrude. 

1613-8 Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng. (1626) 134 The Kings 
Physition disimbowelled his body. i77«-*4 Cook Voy. VI. 
m. i. (R.) Soon after their death, they are disembowelled, 
by drawing the intestines and other viscera out. 187a Baker 
Nile Tribui. x. 159 The infuriated animal disembowellea 
him before his son* eyes. 1875 J. Curtis Hist. Eng. 148 
While yet alive, he was.. disembowelled and quartered, 
b. trans/, and /ig. 

1603 [see Disembowelling below 1 . 174a Young Nt. Ph. 
vt. 797 Earth's disembowel'd I measur'd are the Skies 1 
1870 Spurgeon Trtos. Dav. Ps. 1. 17 They disembowel 
texts of their plain meanings* 
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2. To take out of the bowels. (Cf. Embowel 
v. 3.) 

1703 I. Philips Splendid Shilling 78 So her disembowell'd 
web Arachne in a hall or kitchen spreads, Obvious to 
vagrant flies. 

Ilcnce Dlsemno welled ///. a., Disembowel- 
ling- vbl. sb. and ///. a. ; also Disembo welment, 
the act of disembowelling. 

1603 Florio Montaigne L xxv. (1632) 83 High swelling 
and heaven-disimbowelling words. 1737-40 Tmomsom 
vter 778 Cataracts that sweep From disembowelled Earth 
the virgin cold. 1746 W. Horslev Fool (1748) I. 77 No. 1 x 
F 1 The Ripping up and Disembowelling of the dead Bodies. 
1826 Scott Woodst. xxix. The disembowelling of the deer. 
1875 Contemp. Rev. XXV. 262 The city is for ever under, 
going disembowelment. 

Disembower, v. [f. Dis- 6 + Embower.] 
trans. To remove or set free from a bower. 

1856 Bryant Poems, Ages xxxii, Streams numberless, that 
many a fountain feeds, Shine, disembowered. 

t i)isemkraxe, v. Obs. [f. Dis- 6 + Em- 
brace v.l trans, a. To refrain or withdraw from 
embracing, b. To undo embracing or the embraces 
of anything. Hence Disembraeinff ///. a. ; also 
Disemnra'cement, the act of disembracing. 

1638 Mayne Lucian (1664) 187 They bedust one another, 
to hinder dis-imhracements . . and by drying his body, to 
strengthen his hold on his adversary. 1641 J. Sherman 
Grk. in Temple ax The teacher of the Gentiles mstructeih 
us Christians not to disembrace goodness in any, nor truth 
in any. 1775 S. J. Pratt Liberal Opin. (1783) 1. 193 Torn 
away by the disembracing grasp of death. 

t Disembrangle, v. Obs. [f. Dts- 6 + Em- 
bbangle.] trans. To free from embranglement 
or compliealion ; to disentangle. 

1726 Berkeley Let. to Prior s^ July Wks. 1871 IV. 130 
The difficulty of disem brangling our affairs with Partinton. 
Ibid, is Nov. 137 For God's sake disembrangle these 
matters, that 1 may once be at ease to mind my other affairs. 

Disembroil, v > [ f - Dis- 6 + Embroil ; cf. 
Sp. dcsitnbrollar (Minsheu) ; also 1 6th c. F. des- 
brouiller.'] trans. To free from embroilment or con- 
fusion ; to extricate from confusion or perplexity, 
to disentangle. 

1 6a a MADaE tr. AlemavCx Guzman tTAtf II. 137 To dis- 
imbroyle our selues of this troublesome businesse. 1681 Char, 
lllnstr. Court-Favourite 16 The knowledg of things past 
..That Ligbt which disembroils the intrigues of the Court. 
1 74 1 Warrdrton Div.Legat.il. 143 To disembroil a Subject 
that seems to have perplexed even Antiquity. 1830 Mac 
kihtosh Eth. Philos. Wks. 1846 I. 73 It is little wonderful 
that Cumberland should not have disembroiled this ancient 
and established confusion. 1868 Browning Ring * Bk. vt. 
22 Let him but decently disembroil himself, Scramble from 
out the scrape. 

tDisembnrte, v. Obs. [Dis- 6.J trans. To 
deliver from an embruted or brutalized condition ; 
to debrutalize. 

1767 H. Brooke FoolofQual\\%i$ 1. 71 (D.)Of a numerous 
people he [Peter the Great] disembruted every one except 
himself. 

Disembtrrden, -bnrtnen, v. [See Disen-, 
Disem-, and Burden v.] « Disburden. Hence 
Disembu/rdening vbl. sb. 

1790- 18 10 CoMaE Devil upon Two Sticks (1817J VI. 282 
Of all its affairs he has disemburthened himself. 18^5 
Brownihg Era Lippo Lippi, Never was such prompt dis- 
emburdening. 1884 Law Times 27 Sept. 361/1 The local 
courts should be disemburdened of non-contentious business. 

Disemic (doijsrmik), a. [f. L. disemus disyl- 
labic, a. Gr. Sc'cn^or of doublfnl quantity (f. fo- 
(Di- *) twice + cTjpa a sign) + -ic] In Gr. and L. 
Prosody \ Of the value of two morae or unils of 
lime (cf. TRISEMic). In recent Diets. 

t DisempaTe! v. Obs. rare. [a. OF. desetn- 
pare-r, f. aes- t Dis- 4 + emparer to possess, get 
possession of.] trans. To dispossess. 

C1500 Melusine xxix. 215 My brother .. thou wylt so 
dysempare & putte out fro his royaume. 

feisempassioned, var. Disimpassioned. 

fDisempe-ster, v. Obs. Also dislm-. [f. 
Dis- 6 + Empester v.] trans. To nd of that 
which pesters or plagues. 

1613 Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng. 104 To unburthen his 
charge, and dis-impester his Court. 1654 Trapp Comm. A eh. 
II 4 Tbat the Church might be discmpestered of Anans. 

t Dise*mpire, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 7 c + 
Empire.] trans. To deprive of the imperial power. 

1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. viii. (1632) 576 Otho, whom 
this very Pope, .had both..aduanced, and. .dis-empyred. 

Disemplov (disdmplor), v. rare. Also 7 -im- 
ploy. [f. Dis- 6 + Employ v.'] trans. To cease 
to employ, dismiss from, or throw out of, employ- 
ment. , ^ 

1618 Bolton Florus iv. ii. 266 The Senate consulted to 
disemploy Caesar. 164a Jer. Taylor Episc. (R.), If per- 
sonal detailance be thought reasonable to disimploy the 
whole calling, then neither clergy nor laity should ever 
serve a prince. 1886 O. Lodge Inang. Addr. in L pool 
Univ. Coll. Mag. 13$ Their fellows employing them or 
disemploying them as it suits their convenience. 

Hence Disemployed ///. a. y not employed, out 
of employment, unemployed. 

1651 Jer. Taylor Holy Living (1737) 13 Sins and irregu- 
larities . . which usually creep upon idle, disemployed and 
curious persons. 1669 Woodhead St. Teresa 1. xvul 109 
No one of them is so dis-employed as. .to be ahle to attend 
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to anything else. 1807 W. Tavlor in Ann. Rev.V. 187 
The disemployed. the unnecessary, the superfluous poor. 
1893 Columbus (Ohio) Disp. 22 Mar., There Is very little 
disemployed labor in the country. 

Dis employment, rare. [f. prec + -ment.] 
Absence or withdrawal of employment. 

1651 Je«. Taylor Holy Living L 1 1. (177) 8 In this glut 
of leasure and disemployment. 1893 Columbus (Ohio) Dtsp. 
1 Aug., This action is leading to some disemployment of 
labor at eastern works. 

Dis empower, v. rare. [f. Dis- 6 * Empower.] 
trans. To divest or deprive of power conferred. 

j8j3 T. Busby Lucretius nt. Comm. xii, If. .he can confuse 
the brain and discmpower the understanding. 1858 Hush- 
nell Nat. * Supernal. HI (1864) 68 lie is disabled, dLscm- 
powered, reduced tn tone. 

Disimprison, var. Disimprison. 

Disen-, disem-. Verbs in dis- are sometimes 
in sense negative or privative of those in «*-, en- : 
e.g. en-franchise, disfranchise \ generally, how- 
ever, verbs in em- or m- have dis- prefixed, as in 
diS'Cmbarrass, dis-engage, dis-cn twine. In not a 
few cases, both forms occur ; e.g. disbowel ~ dis- 
embowclj disfranchise ■ disenfranchise. Forms In 
disem- and disen- are found even where no verbs in 
m- or en- appear, as in disemburden, disenhalloiv, 
disen ravel. 

Disenable (dist-n^-b'l), v. Also 6-7 -inable. 
[f. Dis- 6 + Enable.] trans. To render unable or 
incapable ; to disable : the reverse of enable. 

1604 T. Wright Passions vi. 346 Bv sinnes we are., 
wounded in nature, disenabled to goodnes, and incited to 
tines. 1608 Hie ron Defence If. 197 Bellarmin^ by rejecting 
their testimonies in parte, disinableth them tn the whole. 
X65X Fuller's Abel Rediv.. Brad/ord 188 The Palsie . . for 
eight yeers together disinabled him from riding. 1690 Seer. 
Hist. Chas. II ft Jas. II, no A Bill to disinahle him to 
inherit the Imperial Crown of the Realm. 181 1 Lamb Edax 
on Appetite I am constitutionally disenabled fromthat 
vice. 1873 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. il aao [Tbis] 
makes all the personages puppets and disenables them for 
being characters. , , . 

absol. 1642 FuLLza Holy tf Prof. St. 1. xv. 48 Neither doth 
an apprentiship extinguish native, nor disinable to acquisitive 
Gentry. 1658-s Burton's Diary (1828) III. 434 By .the Act 
of Oblivion they are pardoned, but it is your law in being 
that does disenable. 

Hence Disenabled ///. a., Disenabling vbl. 
sb. ; also Disena- clement, the action of disen- 
abling or fact of being disenabled. 

161 1 Spped Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xvi. 57 By his deserucd 
death, and the disablement of his sonnes. 16x3 Jackson 
Creed 1. ur.xi. [xxvtii.]§ 1.175 For disinahling of this Nation 
from effecting what he feared. 1641 Milton Reform. 1. 
(1851) 8 To set their hands to the disabling and defeating 
. . of Princesse Mary. 1663 Depos. Cast. York (Surtees) x 13 
She . . was soe infirme and disenabled, that [etcl- 

Disenaxt, v. rare. [f. Dis- 6 + Enact.] 
trans. To annul thai which is enacted ; to repeal. 
Henee Diaemvetment, the repeal of an enactment. 

1651 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. n. xxiv. (1739) ixo And 
did build and pull down, enact and disenact. 1859 Smilhs 
Self-help a The chief reforms of the last fifty years have 
consisted mainly in abolitions and disen act ments. 

Dis enamour, v. [f. Dis- 6 + Examoub : 
ef. F. dJsenamour-er (16th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) 
and It. disinnamorare.'] trans. To free from 
being enamoured ; to put out of conceit. Hence 
f Disena'moured ///. a. ...... 

1598 Flobio, Snamorarsi, to disinamour, to fall in du»like. 
Snaruoratosi, disinamored, falne in dislike. x6ao Shelton 
Quix. IV. xviii. 144 He makes Don Quixote diseoamourd 
of Dulcinea del Toboso. 

t Disenca*ge, v. Obs. In 7 diain-. [Dis- 6.J 
trans. To liberate as from a cage; to Discage.^ 

i6s^Gayton Pleas. Notes iv. xxiL 374 The Don is disin- 

°t Disenca'mp, v. Obs. [f. Dis- 6 + Encamt.] 
intr. To move one's camp ; to Decamp. 

1651 Cokaisk tr. Caiprenede's Cassandra i. 40 Seeing 
the Army disencampt. 1658 ). Waaa tr. Calf rcnedSs Cleo- 
patra mil ii. 14a Then giving order for the march, she 
disencamped, the next morning, towards Dacia. 

Disencharn, v. rare. [f. Dis- 6 + Enchain: 
cf. V. disenchainer (16th c in Littr£).] trans. To 
set free from chains or restraint ; to reverse the pro- 
cess of enchaining. Henee Diaenchai'iied ///. a. 

a 1849 Pob Eiros * Charmion Wks. (1888) 145 Why need 
I paint. Charmion, the now disenchained frenzy of mankind? 
1856 Massoh Ess.,Th.Poetry 419 Idealizations of what jmight 
be. .not copied from nature, but imagined anc? full fashioned 
by the soul of man, and thence disenchained into nature. 

Disenchant (dtsen,tfaTit), v. Also 7-8 diain-. 
[ad. F. disenehantcr (13th c in Hatz.-Darm.), f. 
des- t Dis- 4 + enchanter to Enchaitt; cf. It dtstn- 
cantare, Sp, desencantar.} Irans.^ To set free from 
enchantment, magic spell, or Illusion. ^ 

1586 Sidney (].\ Alasl let your own brain disenchant 

~ - ^- . ^ A ... _ t\ c . t> n „A W »\tcrir\n will 
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or two Ends all the charms, and disenchants the grove. 
1759 Goldsm. Bee 13 Oct. Happiness No reading or study 
had contributed to disenchant the fairy-land around him. 
0850 Arab. Nts. (Rtldg.) 6ia Go and solicit the young 
enchantress, who has caused this metamorphosis, to disen- 
chant her. 1874 Ghesn Short Hist, vfo.* a. 478 He had 
disenchanted his people of their blind faith in the Crown, 

66*-3 



DISENCHANTED. 

Disenchanted, ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ed*.] 
Freed from enchantment or illusion. 

i6zi Cotgr., Desenchante', disinchaunted. x68a Dryden 
Medall 180 Nor are thy disinchanted Burghers few. 174a 
Young Nt. Th. 1. 346 The disinchanted earth Lost all her 
lustre. 1838 Dickens Nich, Nick, xxx, A crest-fallen, 
dispirited, disenchanted man. 

Disencha'nter. [f. as prec. + -eri.] One 
who removes enchantment. 

1654 Gayton Picas. Notes in. viii. 119 Disinchanters of Ne- 
gromancers, disrobers of gypsies. 1831 [see Disenchan- 
tress]. 1862 Mrs. Oliphant Mortimers I. 253 Harry., 
gazed with open eyes and mouth at the disenchanter. 

Disenchanting, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -inqJ.] 
Deliverance from enchantment. 

f 1620 Shelton Qui*. III. xxxv. 252 He may . . do alt that 
is fitting for her Disenchanting. 1718 Motteux Quix. (1892) 
1 1, xxxv.268 May you and your disenchanting go to the devil. 

Disenchanting, a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] 
That disenchants. Hence Disencha'ntingly adv. 

J 75S Young Centaur vi. 221 At the touch of my disen- 
chanting pen. 1866 Nona Bellairs Wayside Ft. vi. 69 
History comes with its disenchanting wand. 1886 R. Dow- 
ling Fatal Bonds 1. xi. 219 He was disenchant ingly opaque. 

Disenchantment, [f. Disenchant v. + 
-me nt, after enchantment \ cf. F '. disenchantement 
(17th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).1 The action of disen- 
chanting or fact of being disenchanted. 

1620 Shelton Quix. 1Y. xxii. (R.), All concluded in the 
promise . . of the disenchantment. 1675 (title), O Brazile, 
or the inchanted Island ; being a Relation of a late Dis* 
covery of the Dis-inch ant ment of an Island in the North of 
Ireland. 1704 Mathias Purs. Lit. (1798) 118 All the con- 
jurers . . might assist at the disinchantment. 1876 Geo. 
Eliot Dan. Der.^ in. xxvi,This general disenchantment with 
the world. .only intensified her sense of forlornness. 

Disenchan tress, [f. Disenchanter + -ess.] 
A female disenchanter. 

1831 Carlvle Sart. Res. 11. v, Neither Disenchanter nor 
Disenchantress. .can abide by Feeling alone. 

Disencha'rm, v. rare. Also 7 -in-, [f. Dis- 
6 + Ilnchakm.] trans. To deliver from a charm. 

1651 Jer. Taylor Serm./or Year 11. i. 9 The fear of a Sin 
had disincharmed him. 1884 Browning Ferishtah 143 
A chill wind disencharms All the late enchantment ! 

t Disenclorster, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Dis- 6 
+ Encxoister v.] trans. To set free from clois- 
tered confinement and seclnsion. 

165* Ben lowes Theoph. iv. lxxxvii, Let her still Enjoy 
her disencloystred fill In these high Extasies. 

t DisenclO'Se, v. Obs. rare. Also 7 -inclose, 
[f. Dis- 6 + Enclose v.] trans. To throw open 
(that which is enclosed) ; to do away with the en- 
closure of. Hence Disenclo'sed a. 

16x1 Cotgb. j Desclorrc, to disparke, vnclose ; disinclose, 
pull downe hedges or inclosures. 1669 Woodhead St. Teresa 
1. vii. 33 Neither is this Monastery also of the most open 
and dis-enclosed. 

t Disencou'rage, v. Obs. [f. Dis- 6 + En- 
courage. Cf. Discourage.] trans. To deprive 
of encouragement ; to Discouraqe. 

1626 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1659) !• 37 1 To disencourage 
all opposers. 1710 Steele Tatter No. 26 f 6 Yet that must 
not disencourage you. 1800 Mad. D'Ardlay Diary % Lett. 
(18^6) YI. 243 The world has acknowledged you my off- 
spring, and I will disencourage you no more. 1803 Ibid. 325. 

Hence f Disencou* raging-, a. ; also f Dis- 
encoirrager Obs. 

1716 M. Davies A then. Brit. 11. To Rdr. 14 As great .. 
Disencouragersasour Biblicpolists prove to learned Poverty. 
a 1806 C. J. Fox Hist. James II (1808) 27 The most com- 
pletely disencouraging example that history affords. 

t Dis encouragement. Obs. Also 7 -in-, 
[f. prec. j cf. encouragement. 1 Lack or withdrawal 
of encouragement; disheartenment, discourage- 
ment. 

1598 Barret Thcor. Warres in. ii. 71 The effect whereof 
shall breede . . disencouragement, and weakening to the 
enemy. 1632 J. Havward tr. Biondi 's Eromena 56 Neither 
should her present humor give you [a suitor] any cause of 
disincouragement. 1668 Etheredge She ittou'd if site cou'd 
1. i. Wks. (1723) go The utter decay and disencouragement 
of Trade and Industry. 1715 M. Davies A then. Brit. 1. Pref. 
68 Under a temptation ot a total Disencouragement. 

Disencrease : see Disincbease. 

Disencumber (dtsenktrmteu), v. Also 7 -in-, 
[ad. Y.disencombrer, earlier desencombre (1 2-1 3th 
c. in Hatz.-Darm.) : see Dis- 4 and Encumber.] 
trans. To relieve or free from encumbrances. 

1598 Barret Theor. Warres v. ii. 130 The space.. behind 
the terraplene.. shall.. be made plaine and disencombered. 
1667 Milton P. L. v. 700 Ere dim Night had disincumberd 
Heav'n. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 147 p 8 Most expe- 
ditiously disencumbered from my villatick bashfulness. 
1814 Worosw. Excursion ix. 71 On that superior height 
Who sits, is disencumbered from the press Of near ob- 
structions. 1 1888 Burgon Lives is Gd. Men I. iv. 397 The 
beautiful pillars were disencumbered of the monuments 
which. .encrusted and disfigured them. 

Disencu mbered, ///. a. [f. prec. + -ed'.] 
Freed from encumbrance. 

161 1 Cotgr. j Descombri, disincombred, vnpestered. 1681 
Dryoen Abs. <$• A chit. 850 Free from Earth, thy disen- 
cumbred Soul Mounts up. 1705 Adoison Italy 76 The 
Church of St. Justina. .is the most handsom, luminous, dis- 
encumber'd Building in the Inside that I have ever seen. 
1781 Cowper Retirement 394 Four handsome bays, That 
whirl away from business and debate The disencumbered 
Atlas of the State. 1824 L. Murray Eng. Gram, (ed. 5) 
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I. 449 That the more important . . words may possess the 
last place, quite disencumbered. 

Disencu*mberment. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-ment: cf. F. dtsencombremefit (Littre).] The 
action of disencumbering or fact of being disen- 
cumbered. In recent Diets. 

t Disencirmbrance. Obs. [f. as prec. + 
-ance, after encumbrance^ Deliverance or free- 
dom from encumbrance. 

171a Steele Sped. No. 264 F 1 Out of mere Choice, and 
an elegant Desire of Ease and Disincumbrance. 1 776 Adam 
Smith W. N. v. ii. (1869) II. 455 The waste, and not the 
disencumbrance, of the estate was the common effect of a 
long minority. 1793 W. Roberts Looker-on (1794) II. No. 
6a 406 An indecorous ease, and a selfish disincumbrance. 

Disend, obs. form of Descend. 

tDisenda-mage, v. Obs. rare. [Dis- 6.] 
trans. To relieve from loss or damage, 

1655 Jennings Elise 69 Promising that he would disen« 
damage him of all his pretended wrongs. 

Disendow (disendcur), v. [f. Dis- 6 + Endow.] 
trans. To deprive or strip of endowments. 

1861 F. Hall in Jrul. Asiat. Soc. Bengal 4 Descend- 
ants who were not entirely disendowed of power. 1868 
Pall Mall G. 18 Feb., One cannot understand why the 
Protestant rector should vanish from the land the moment 
the [Irish] Church is disendowed. 1883 Labouchere in 
Fortn. Rev., The Established Church will at once be dis. 
established and disendowed. 

Hence Disendowed ///. a. t Disendowing vbl. 
sb. and a.; also Disendower, one who dis- 
endows ; Disendowment, the action or fact of 
disendowing. (All chiefly used in reference to 
ecclesiastical endowments.) 

1864 Webster, Disendowment. 1867 Brewer in Times 
10 Apr. S(* The House of Commons has pledged itself to the 
disestablishment and disendowment of the Irish Church. 
i860 Daily Tel. 5 July, The great disestablisher and dis- 
endower. 1874 Eclectic Sept. 319 The secularized and 
disendowed priests of a once popular religion. 1874 Morlry 
Compromise (1886) 99 The disendowment of the national 
church. 1888 Pall Mall G. 9 Apr. 2/2 Used to hearing dis- 
establishes accused of a new Crucifixion and disendowers 
identified witb Judas. 

Disener, var. of Decener, Obs. 

1489 Caxton Faytes q/A.u. xxx. 141 Eueryche shal haue 
undre hym a dyzener of carpenters and a dyzener of helpers 
and also thre diseners of laborers. 

+ Disenfila'de, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 6 + 
Enfilade v.] trans. (See quot.) 

1706 Accomplished Officer v. 39 Care ought to be taken, 
that all the Parts of the Covered Way be Disenfiladed. 
Which is done either by Nature, or by Traverses of all 
those Parts of the Country which might command them. 
Ibid. 40 To Disenfilade signify's so to dispose the Ground 
or a Work, as that it may not be seen or discovered by the 
Enemy, and battered in a straight line. 

Disenfranchise, v. [f. Dis- 6 + Enfran- 
chise v. II.] 

1. trans. To deprive of civil or electoral privi- 
leges j to Disfranchise. 

1664 Butler Hud. it. ii. 708 And they, in # mortal Battel 
vanquish'd, Are of their Charter dis-enfranchis'd. 1739 H. 
Brooke Gustavus Vasa (Jod.), That nature . . Shall disen- 
franchise all her lordly race. 1893 Lvdia H. Dickinson in 
Barrows Pari. Relig. I. 50^ There could.. be no legal act 
disenfranchising woman, since she was never legally en- 
franchised. 

1 2. [f. Dis- 5, or error.] To set free, liberate, 
enfranchise. Obs. rare. 

1626 T. H. Caussin's Holy Crt. 153 A cruell Tyranny, 
from whence she may with a litle courage disinfranchize 
herselfe. 1654 Ld. Orrery Parthenissa (1676) 36b, 1 re- 
sol v'd my self not a little disenfranchis'd from that obligation. 

Hence Disenfra-ncnising' a. and vbl. sb. ; 
also 7 Disenfra'ncnisement Obs. 

1721 Bailey, DisenfranchisemenU a being disfranchised. 
1865 Mom. Starg May, This . . is not an enfranchising, but 
a disenfranchising measure. 

Disengage (diseng^'da;), v. Also 7-8 disin- 
gage. [f Dis- 6 + Engage v. ; proh. after F. dds- 
engager (1462 in Hatz.-Darm.)J 

f 1. trans. To free from engagement, pledge, 
contract, or obligation. Obs. exc. as pa.pple. 

1611 Cotgr., Desengager, to disingage, vngage, redeeme. 
1622 Mabbe tr. Aleman' s Guzman d' At/. IL* * ij a, Moneys 
wherewithall to pay my debts, & to disingage my word. 
1648 Milton Tenure Kings (16^0) 10 If the king prov'd 
unfaithful the people would he disingag'd. 1754 Richardson 
Grandison (1781) II. xxix. 278 To be a single woman all my 
life, if he would not disengage me of my rash, my foolish 
promise. 1837 [see Disengaged]. 

2. To loosen from that which holds fast, adheres, 
or entangles ; to detach, liberate, free. 

1 66a J. Dayies tr. Olearius* Voy. Ambass. 34 Two great 
Ships . . between which we were so intangled, that we could 
not in three hours disengage our selves. 1678 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 1317/4 Sieur Oilier was mortally wounded, and taken, 
but afterwards disengaged again. 1771 Olivier Fencing 
Familiarized (1780) 60, I make an appel and disengage 
the point of my sword as if my design were to thrust carte 
over the arm. 1834 Medwin Angler in Wales I. 74, 1 had . . 
previously wound the rope, .round my arm : the consequence " 
was, that 1 could not disengage my wrist. 1878 Huxley 
Physiogr. 109 It slowly decomposes the water, combining 
with its hydrogen and disengaging its oxygen. 

a 1618 Sylvester fob Triumphant 1, 390 Hee will. .from 
the sword of war thee disengage. 1634 HAaiNGTON Castara 
(Arb.) 64 My sacke will disingage All humane thoughts. 



DISENGAGEMENT. 

1659 B. Harris ParivaVs Iron Age 39 Henry the fourth 
endeavoured to disingage him from the service of the Arch- 
Duke. 171 1 Addison Sped. No. 63 F 1 It is very hard for 
the Mind to disengage it self from a Subject in which it has 
b^en long employed, a 1871 Grote Eth. Fragm. iv. (1876) 
77 To disengage great principles from capricious adjuncts, 
c. To loosen a bond or that which binds. 
1780 CowpEa Doves 10 Our mutual bond of faith and truth 
No time shall disengage. 1856 Bryant Old Matfs Funeral 
vii, Softly to disengage the vital cord. 

3. intr. (for refl.) To free oneself, get loose. 
1646 T. Hall Poems 1. 38 Wee't disingage, our bloodlesse 

form shall fly Beyond the reach of Earth. 1697 Collier 
Ess. Mor. Subj. 11. (1709) 98 In conversing^ with Books we 
may chuse our Company, and disengage without Ceremony 
or Exception. 183a Regul. Instr. Cavalry in. 80 The left 
Troop, .must disengage, .before it can move. 

4. intr. Fencing. To reverse the relative position 
of the blades by smartly passing the point to the 
opposite side of the opponent's sword. 

1684 R. H. School Recreat. 71 When you are on your 
Guard, and within your Adversary's Sword, disengage and 
make your Feint without. 177 1 Olivier Fencing Famil. 
(1780) 38 If you perceive your adversary force your blade, I 
would always have you disengage, keeping the point stiait to 
his body. 1809 Roland Fencing 83 To disengage is simply 
to pass your blade on the other side of your adversary's (it 
is no matter whether within or over the arm) and to thrust. 

Hence Disenga'ging vbl. sb. and a. Disen- 
gaging gear \ machinery : see Engaging ppl. a. 3. 

1684 R. H. School Recreat. 50. Caveating or Disengaging. 
H jre you must . . slip your Adversaries Sword, when you 
perceive him about to bind or secure yours. 1831 Boy*s Own 
Bk. 77 Disengaging is performed by dexterously shifting the 
point of your foil from one side of your adversary's blade to 
the other ; that is, from carte to tierce, or vice versa. 1874 
Knight Diet. Mech., Disengaging-gear, contrivances by 
which machines are thrown out of connection with tKeir 
mntor, by disconnecting the wheels, chains or bands which 
drive them. 

Disenga'ge, sb. [f. prec. vb.] Fencing. The 
act of disengaging or reversing ihe relative position 
of the blades, so as to free one's own for a thrust. 
So count x er -disengage. 

1 77 1 Olivier Feticiug Famil.(i7Bo) 132 Begin trying your 
adversary with appels, beatings, disengages, and extensions, 
in order to embarrass him. Ibid. 87 The counter-disengage 
of carte over the arm. 1879 Encycl. Brit. IX. 71 (Fencing) 
Cut and disengage, if made inside of the arm, is parried by 
quarte, or the counter of tierce ; if outside, by tierce or 
counter in quarte. 1889 [see Counter-disengage, sb.\. 

Disengaged (diseng^i -d^d), a. [f. as prec. 
+ -kd 1 ; but often used as f. Dis- 10 + Engaged.] 
Set free from engagement, ties, or prepossession ; 
free from obligatory connexion ; detached ; not 
engaged ; untrammelled, unoccupied, at liberty . 

1611 SirG. Calvert in Fortesc. Papers 155 So long as the 
Prince Palatine shall keepe himself disengaged from medling 
in them. 1651 Hobbes Govt. $ Soc. iii. § 24. 51 The Law of 
Nature therefore commands the Judge to be dis-engag'd. 
1676 W. Hubbard Happiness of 'People 53 Such proceedings 
. .doe but embolden disengaged standers by to complain of 
both. 171a Steele Sped. No. 318 P 1 This Lady is of a free 
and disengaged Behaviour. 1771 Olivier Fencing Famil. 
(1780) 38 Seize the time, and give him a disengaged thrust 
in carte over the arm. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. I. 350 
The other acids are only in a disengaged state, found in 
waters accidentally. 1837 Dickens Pickw. ii, Are you dis- 
engaged this evening? 

Disenga'gedness. [f. prec. + -ness.] The 
quality ot being disengaged ; freedom from ties, 
engagement, obligation, or prepossession. 

1685 tr. Gracian's Courtiers Orac. 195 To speak clearly. . 
shews not onely a disengagedness, but also a vivacity of 
wit. 1754 Edwards Freed. Will. n. xiii. 133 The more 
the Soul has of this Disengagedness in its acting, the more 
Liberty. 1849 J. Hamilton Let. in Life viii. (1870) 353, 
I have a singular sensation of disengagedness. 1887 E. 
GuaNEY Tertium Quid I. 250 The application of it requires 
disengagedness and common-sense. 

Disengagement (diseng^-dgment). [f. Dis- 
engage v. + -ment, after engagement ; cf. F. disen- 
gagement (15th c.)] The action of disengaging 
or fact of being disengaged from (anything). 

1650 Earl Monm. tr. Senaulfs Man become Guilty 378 
They call poverty a dis-iogagement from uselesse things. 
1699 H. Chandler Bigotry (1709) 6 Their Believing in Christ 
was no Disingagement from Judaism. 1716 Jeh. Collier 
tr. NazianzetCs Panegyrick Pref., A noble Disengagement 
from the World. 1887 R. Garnett in Lowell Study Wind. 
Introd. 12 He has not that disengagement from all traditional 
and conventional influences . . which characterises younger 
men. - 

b. The physical, esp. chemical, separation or 
setting free (^"anything). 

1791 W. Nicholson tr. ChaptaVs Elem. Chein. (1800) HI. 
1 13 The disengagement of a considerable quantity of nitrous 
gas. 1842 De Quincey in Blackw. Mag. LI I. 138 The 
restoration and disengagement of the public buildings 
surmounting the city. 1S81 Nature XXIII. 6t6 The 
gaseous acids are absorbed . . with disengagement of heat. 

C. Freedom from engagement, prepossession, 
occupation, or ties ; detachment ; freedom or case 
of manner or behaviour. 
* 1701 Steele Funeral m. i. (1702) 38 Oh, Madam 1 your Air ! 
. .The Negligence, the Disengagement of your Manner. 1710 
Brit. Apollo 111. No. 77. 3/1 Thus you by Disingagement 
Conquer more, Than all your Sex by Servile Laws before. 
1750 Johnson Rambler No. 14 r 4 A man proposes his 
schemes of life in a state of abstraction aDd disengagement. 
1768 Woman of Honor II. 182, I appeared with all the 
freedom and disengagement of a simple spectator, 1866 



DISEN GIRDLE. 

Frkrier Grk. Fhilos. I. x. 941 This mental disengagement 
.. and liberation. 

d. The dissolution of an engagement to be 
married. 

1796 Jane Austen Sense <$■ Sens, xxlx, She might wound 
Marianne still deeper by treating their disengagement . . as 
an escape from . .evils. 1895 Westm. Gaz. 7 Feb. 8/1 * Dis- 
engagement ' is a pleasing euphemism for a gentle form of 
' breach of promise '. 

©. Fencing. (See Disenoace v. 4.) 
1771 Olivjkr Fencing Famit. (1780) 38 Of the Disengage- 
ment, 1809 Roland Fencing 65 The side on which it was 
usual to parry the disengagement. 1889 W. H. Pollock, etc., 
Fencing (lladm. Libr.) ii. 48 Simple attacks are.. four : the 
straight thrust, the disengagement, the coupe*, and the 
coun t er-d ise n gagem en t . 

Disengrrdle, v. rare. [Dis- 6.] trans. To 
undo the engirdling of; to release from a girdle. 

1871 Swtsai'sNE Songs bef. Sunrise Pre!. 90 And disen. 
girdled and discrowned The limbs and locks that vine 
leaves bound. 

t DisengO'rge, v. Obs. rare. [Dis- 6.] trans. 
To discharge (as a river) ; — Disgorge 2. 

1610 Holland Camden's Brit. i. 339 At length he dis- 
engargeth himselfe unto the Severn -sea, 

Disengu lf, -gulph, v. rare. [Dis- 6.] 
trans. To cast up what has been engulfed. 

1839-44 Tui per Prov. Fhilos. (:85a) 386 The maelstrom 
[shnU] disengulph its spoil. 

Disenhallow (diseahx-tou), v. rare. [Sec 
Disen- and Hallow v.] trans. To deprive of 
hallowed character. 

1847 Lvtton Lucretia 69 The love is disenhallowed. 

Disenherison, Disenherit, etc. : see Disin-. 

Disenme-sh, v. rare. [Dis- 6.] trans. To 
free from meshes or enmeshment; to disentangle. 

1868 Browning Ring^Bk. xu. ^65 Convulsive effort to 
disperse the films Ana disen mesh the fame o' the martyr. 

Disenno / ble,z'. [f. Dis- 6 + Ennoble.] trans. 
To deprive of nobleness ; to render ignoble : tbe 
reverse of to ennoble. 

1645 Mod. Anstu. Pryune's Reply ao It disennoblcs mens 
spirits. 1713 Aodison Guardian No. 137 pa An unworthy 
behaviour degrades and disennoblcs a man in the eye of 
the world. 184a FAaER Styrian Lake 335 Tbe disennobling 
of our lives. 

t DisenOTm, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 6 or 8 + 
Enorm v. or a.] trans. To free from irregularity; 
to make conformable to a norm or standard. 

1644 Quarles Sheph. Orac. viii, To prevent Confused 
babhng, and to discnorm Prcpost'rous service. 

Disenra*vel, v. rare. [See Disen-, and Ravel 
v.\ trans. To unravel, disentangle. 

i88t Blackie Lav Serm. x. 64 A tissue which no mortal 
skill can disenravel. 

t Disenrrch. v. Obs. rare. [Dis- 6.] trans. 
To deprive of riches ; to impoverish. 

1647 Trapp Comm. a Cor. viii. o He that was heir of all 
things^. . disinriched and disrobed himself of all. 

t Dis euro '1, v. Obs. rare. In 7 diainroule. 
[f. Dis- 6 4 Enrol: cf. obs. F. desenrouller.] 
trans. To remove from a roll or list. 

a 1631 Donne Let. to Ctess. 0/ Bedford in Poems (1650) 
lie cannot (that's, he will not) dis-inroule Your name. 

Disensanity : see Disinsanity. 

Disenshroird, v. rare. [Dis- 6.] trans. To 
set free from a shroud or enshrouded state. 

1835 W. A. Butler in Blackw. Mag. XXXVII. 857 When 
that misty vale Evanid, disen shrouding field and grove, 
Left us. Mod. The disenshrouded statue. 

Disensla*ve, v. Also 7 disin-. [Dis- 6.] 
trans. To set free from enslavement; to liberate 
from slavery. Hence Disensla'vect ///. a. 

1649 Pet*** in J. Harrington Def. Rights Univ. Oxford 
(1690) 1 Your worthy intentions to disinslave the free born 
People of this Nation from all manner of Arbitrary . . 
Power. % 1660 H. More Myst. Godl.su x\. 344 To disen- 
slave him from the bondage of Satan. 1681 P. Rvcaut 
Crttick 34a To walk as free and disinslaved as the King of 
it. a 1716 South Serm. (1737) III. viii (R.), They expected 
such an one as should disenslavc them from the Roman 
yoke. 

Disentail (disenUH). v. Also 7 disin-. [f. 
Dis- 6 + Entail v. 2] Hence Disentailing ///. a. 

1. trans. (Law.) Vo free from entail ; to break 
the entail ot (an estate) ; see Entail sb* 

1848 Wh arton Law Lex. 645/2 The disentailing deed must 
be enrolled. 1858 Ld. St. Leonards Handy Bk. Fro/. Law 
xvu. xao [A] disentailing assurance. 1861 W. Bell Diet. 
Lay Scot. 807/1 An heir born after that date IAug. 1848] is 
entitled to disentail the estate under the authority of the 
Court. Ibid., The exercise of the power to disentail. 1885 
Sir N. Lindlev in Law Times Rep. LIU. 609/a He intended 
to disentail everything which he took under the will of his 
nnc § tor - Mod. Part of the estate has been disentailed. 

1 2. To divest, dispossess, deprive of. 

1641 Milton Cfu Govt. tr. iii. (1851) 158 With much more 
reason undoubtedly ought the censure of the Church be 
quite devested and disintalM of all jurisdiction whatsoever, 
t b. To free oneself from, get rid of. Obs. 

1667 Decay Chr. Piety viii. T a6 To disintail those two 
most inestimable blessings, of a pure religion and outward 
peace, which our immediate progenitors left us. 

Disentail, sb. [f. prcc. vb.] The act of dis- 
entailing or breaking an entail. 

1861 W. Bell Diet. Law Scot. 807/a An heir.. is not en- 
titled to give consent to a disentail, in opposition to the 
creduors in such debts. 1868 Act 31-9 Vict. c. 101 \ 11 j The 
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execution of a deed of disentail. 1884 Weekly Notes aa Nov. 
aio/a The power of sale in the will was destroyed by the 
disentail. 

Disentarlment. [f. as prec. + -ment.J « prec. 

1848 Wharton Law Lex. 647/3 Thus much as to the dis- 
entailment of freehold. 1886 Law Rep. 31 Ch. Div. 354 In 
effecting the disentailment and resettling of this estate. 

Disentangle (disentaerjg'l), v. Also 7-8 
disin-. [f. Dis- 6 + Entanole.] 

1. trans. To free (anything) from that in or with 
which it Is entangled; to disengage, extricate. 
Const from, formerly sometimes of. a. ///. 

1598 FLoaio Ital. Dict. f Strigare to disintangle, to rid. 
a 1691 Boyle (J.\ Though in concretions particles so entangle 
one another . . yet they do incessantly strive to disentangle 
themselves, and get away. 1784 Cowpaa Tosh in. 145 
They disentangle from the puzzled skein.. The threads of 
. .shrewd design. 1847 I. Wilson Chr. North (1857) 1 1, ai 
To disentangle our line from the water-lilies. i86oTvndall 
Glac. x. x\x. 135 Two hours had been spent in the effort to 
disentangle ourselves from the crags. 

b. Jig. To set free from intellectual, moral, or 
practical complications; to extricate from diffi- 
culties or hindrances. 

161 1 Cotgr., Desembarrasser t to vnpester, disintangle. 
163a T. Hayward tr. BiondCs Eromena 116 The Princesse 
now disentangled of publike affaires, and desirous to know 
who shee was [etc.]. 1709 Berkeley Th. Vision \ 9a To dis- 
entangle our minds from prejudices. 1769 Robertson 
Chas. V, III. xu. 370 The Emperor disentangled himself .. 
from all the affairs of this world. 1874 Green Short Hist. 
vi. 5 6. 335 To . . disentangle a few fragmentary facts from 
the mass of fable. 

2. To bring (anything) out of a tangled state ; to 
nnravel, untwist, 

1805 South xvcMadocin Ati. vi, Disentangling The passive 
repltfe's folds. i8a6 Scott Diary 10 Feb. in Lockhart t One 
puzzles the skein in order to excite curiosity and then cannot 
disentangle it. 18*6 Kans Arct. Expl. I. xx. 35a Patience 
to disentangle the knots of my harness. 

fig. 1660 Marvell Corr. xhi. Wks. 1872-5 II. 40, 1 shall . . 
inform myselfe here how that annexion stands, and the 
readiest way of disintangling it. 1751 Johnson RambL-r 
No. 169 r 13 He must . . disentangle his method, and alter 
his arrangement. 187 1 Frofman Hist. Ess. Ser. 1. i. 31 
We can disentangle the several elements of which it is 
made up. 

3. inir. (for reft.) To become disentangled ; to 
disentangle oneself (quot. 1676). 

1607 Fonts Madrigal, * Since first I saw your face My 
heart is fast, And cannot disentangle. 1676 Marvell Mr. 
Smirke K iv, Betaking themselves to this Spiritual Warfare, 
they ought to disintangle from the World. 17*6 Adv. Capt. 
R. Boyle 34 My Foot disentangled, and I fell plum into the 
Sea % 174a Young Nt. Th. 11. 455 Thoughts disintangle 
passing o'er the lip. Mod. This skein won t disentangle. 

Hence Disentangled a., -ing vbl. sb. 

161 1 Cotgr., Dcsmestcmcut, vnpestering.disintricating, dis- 
intangling. 1633 G, Herbert Temple, KePrisall ii, A disen- 
tangled state and free. 1675 Tr a hern a Chr. Ethics ii. 14 
Our thoughts and affections must be always disentangled. 

Disentanglement, [f. prec. + -ment, after 
entanglement.'] The fact of disentangling, or state 
of being disentangled. 

>75i Johnson Rambler No. 110 Mo The disentanglement 
of actions complicated with innumerable circumstances. 
1774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry (184a) III. xliv. 127 In the 
disentanglement of this distressful tale. 1856 Froude Hist. 
Eng. I. aa8 Such process of disentanglement .. though easy 
for posterity, is always impossible to living actors in the 
drama of life. 

Disenta'ngler. rare. One who disentangles. 
1885 Mauch. Exam. 13 Apr. 3/1 Mr. Buchanan's work of 
disentangler is conducted with a good deal of spirit. 

t Dise'nter, v. Law. Oh. [f. Dis- 6 + Enter 
v. 2.] trans. To eject, oust, dispossess. 

1639 MS. Ace. St. Johns Hosp. } Canterb. f For his charges 
when be went into Thanett to disenter Sampson from our 
lands and to take possession. 1631 lbid. t [We] went to 
Hoath to disenter Baker. 

Disenter, -erre, obs. flf. Disinter v. 

t Disentera*tion. Obs. rare. [n. of action f. 
*discnterate vb., f. Dis- 7 + Gr. tvrtpa bowels.] 
Evacuation of the bowels. 

i6<4 Gayton Pleas. Notes ill. viii. 133 For doing the work 
of Nature (I meane not that of Disc nterat ion) hut of laugh- 
ing. 

Disenthral, -all, v. Also 7 disin-. [f. 

Dis- 6 + Enthral.] tram. To set free from en- 
thralmcnt or bondage ; to liberate from thraldom. 

a 1643 G. Sandys (J.), God my soul shall disenthral. 1653 
Milton Ps. iv. 4 In straits and in distress Thou didst me 
disenthrall And set at large. 1689 Def. Liberty agst. Tyrants 
149 In seeking freedom from Tyranny, he. .was the principal 
Instrument to dis-iathrall them. 1843 J. Martinrau Chr. 
Life (1867) 331 Reverence which disenthrals the mind from 
lower passions. 

Hence Disenthralled ///. a. 

1848 R. I. WiLaERFoacs Incarnation xiii. (185a) 363 Only 
through union with our disenthralled representative. 

Disenthra'idoin. rare, [trreg. f. prec. + 
-dom, after thraldom.'] «ncxt 

1823 New Monthly Mag. VII. 5*9 The advocates of dis- 
enthraldom from the classic school. 

Disenthra'lment, [f. Disenthral + -ment.] 
The action of freeing, or fact of being freed, from 
enthralment ; emancipation from thraldom. 

i8«s Lo. Cockdurn Mem. a6a The disenthralment of 
those who had liberated themselves. 1870 Lowell Study 
Wind. 54 Enjoying that delicious sense of disenthralment 
from the actual which . . twilight brings. 



DISENTWINE. 

Disenthrone (disen>r<?«-n), v. Also 7 dfain-. 
[f. Dis- 6 + Enthronk.] trans. To put down from 
a throne ; to depose from royal or supreme dignity 
or authority ; to dethrone. 

1608 Hkywooo Lucrece x. ti. Wks. 1874 V. 171, I charge 
thee, Tarouin, disinthrone thy selfe. 1667 Milton 2. 
Ii. aa9 Either to disinthrone the King of Heav'n We warr 
..or to regain Our own right lost. 1855 Milman Lat. 
Chr. (1864) IX. xtv. x. 346 The proposal of a new transla- 
tion of the Scriptures . . disenthrcmcd tbe Vulgate from its 
absolute exclusive authority. 

Hence Disen throning vbl. sb. ; Dlsenthro'ne- 
ment, dethroning. 

1648 Milton Observ. Art. Peace (1851) 559 Whtch act of 
any King against the Coasent of his Pariament . . might of 
it self strongly conduce to the disin thro wning him. 1848 
ii ampokn Batttpt. Led. (ed. 3) 157 Tbe disenthroning of 
Providence. 1894 Asquith Sp. at Newburgh 34 Oct., To 
seek for the disenthroncment of religious privilege. 

Disentitle (dtsentait'l), v. Also 7 disin-. 
[f. Dis- 6 + Entitle.] trans. To deprive of title 
or right (to something) : the reverse of to entitle. 

1654 Jer. Taylor Real Pres. 131 AH that cat are not 
made ChristV body, and all that eat not are not disintltled 
to tbe resurrection, a 1716 South Serm. VI 1 1, v. (RJ Every 
ordinary offence does not disentitle a son to the love of his 
father. 1856 Froudk Hist. Eng. I. 99 He., would have 
pleaded the sacred right of inheritance, refusing utterly the 
imaginary law which disentitled him. 

Disentomb (disenl/7-m), v. [f. Dis- 6 + En- 
tomb.] trans. To take out of the tomb ; (transf. 
and fig.) lo take (anything) out of that in which 
tt is buried or hidden away ; to disinter, unearth. 

i6a6 T. H. Caussiu's Holy Crt. 370 A mad vanity of 
Nobility of race, which causeth many to dig out, and dis- 
entombe their Grand-Sires, as it were, from the ashes of 
old Troy. 1839 Db Quiscey Recoil. Lakes Wks. 186a II. 
96 Worlds of fine thinking lie buried in that vast abyss, 
never to be disentombed. 1877 A. B. Euwards Up Nile 
xxL 659 A mummy . . which we saw disentombed. 1880 
McCarthy Own Times IV. 537 Mr. Freeman disen- 
tombed a great part of the early history of England. 

Hence Disentombed (-t/rmd), ///. a. ; Disen- 
tombment (t/rmjmenl), the act of disentombing. 

1859 Smiles Self Help iiL 55 The disenJombment of the 
Nineveh marbles. 1871 Fraser Life <$■ Lett. Berkeley iii. 
78 The disentombed remains of HercuIaaeunL 

t DisentraH, v. Obs. [(. Dts- 7 a + Entrail 
sb.i (in early use entrai'l).] trans. To draw forth 
from the entrails or inward parts. Hence f Dis- 
entrai'led a. 

1596 Spsnser F. Q. iv. iii. aS The disentrayled blood 
Adowne their sides Tike litle rivers stremed. J bid. iv. vi. 
16 Heaping huge strokes ..As if he thought her soulc to 
disentrayle. 169a J. Salter Triumphs Jesus aa As if tbey 
designed to dis-entrail His very SouL 

Disentrarnment, rare. [{. Dis- 6 + En- 
train v. 2 + -ment.] The action of discharging 
(troops) from a railway train ; detraining. 

x88t Globe 18 Apr. s The disentrainment was superintended 
byLieut. .Colonel Knight. 

Disentra^mmel,^. [f. Dis- 6 + En trammel.] 
trans. To free from its trammels, or from an en- 
trammelled state. 

1866 Fall Mall G. aa Jan. i Before the Federal Power 
had been disentrammelled from the civil war. 1878 Swin- 
auRHE Poems tf Ball. Ser. u. 11 Any soul .. Disrobed and 
disentrammelled. 

Disentra'nce, v. f f. Pis- 6 + Entrance v.] 
trans. To bring out of or arouse from a trance, or 
from an entranced stale. 

1663 Butler Hud. I. iii. 7x7 Ralpho by this time disen- 
tranc d. Upon his Bum bimself advane'd. 1809 Coles i eh, e 
Friend (1866) 351 This trifling incident startled and dis- 
entranced me. 1855 Browning Any Wife to A ny Husband 
xv, Love so, then, if thou wilt 1 Uive all thou canst Away 
to the new faces— disen tranced . . obdurate no more. 

Hence Blsentra ncement. In recent Diets. 

+ Disentra-verse, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 5 
+ *entraverse vb., repr. F. entraverser to place en 
travers or athwart : cf. Entra verse adv.] trans. 
To wrest (meaning). 

1610 W. Folkingham Art of Survey 1. viii. 18 Plinie dis- 
entrauersestbe meaning ofPulla to imply a blackish, gentle, 
mellow, and tender soyle. 

Disentrayle, obs. form of Disentrail v. 
Di8entrea% v. Obs. rare-*. [(. Dts- 6 + En- 
treat.] tram. To deprecate, entreat not to have. 

16 1 1 Cotgr., Dcsprier, to vnpray, disintreat. 

t Disentrn-st, v. Obs. rare. [Dis- 6.] 
trans. To deprive (a person) of a I rust ; the oppo- 
site of entrust. 

1648 J. Gooowro Right $ Might 13 There is the same 
liberty in a Pupill, or person in his minority, to dis-entrust 
his Guardian, how lawfully soever chosen, upon suspicion 
of male-administratioo, or unfaithfulnesse. 

Disentwvne, v. [f. Dts- 6 + Entwine.] 

1. trans. To free from being entwinexl ; to un- 
twine, untwist, disentangle (lit. and yfc.). 

18x4 Byron Corsair i. xiv, My very love to thee is hate 
to them, So closely mingling here, that disentwined, 1 
cease to love thee when I love mankind. i8ai Shelley 
Frometh. Unb. it. iii. 48 The wind . . disentwines my hair. 
1877 Owen Wellesley's Desp. p. xl, In disen twining the co- 
ordinate and conflicting claims of native Princes. 

2. inir. (for reft.) To become disentwined. 

1875 Sunday Mag. Jane 580 Thoughts . . intertwine and 
disen twine, bat the problem remains. 
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Disenvelop, -e, v. Also 7-8 disin-. 
[f. Dis- 6 or 7 + Envelop v. or Envelope sb.] 
trans. To free from that in which it is enveloped ; 
to unfold, develop. 

163a J. Haywaro tr. Biondfs Eromena 108 Maligne stars 
. . which being in some sort intricated with the fixed . . are 
never more disinveloped. Ibid. 162 He was not likely to 
be soone disenveloped out of the passions of his fatherly 
affection. 1655-73 H. More App. Anted, b 6 b, Discn- ] 
veloping what pretended strength of Argument there may be. 
1741 Warburton Div. Legal. II. 574 When tbe prophets. . 
have explained the spiritual meaning of bis [Moses'] law 
and disinveloped his sense. 

Disenve'noxn, v. rare. [f.Dis- 6 + Envenom.] 
trans. To undo the process of envenoming ; to de- 
prive of its venom. 

a 171 1 Ken Christophi/ Poet. Wks. 172 1 1. 45 By meekness 
disenvenoming their spite. — Hymns Evang. ibid. I. 177 
Conquer'd Death . . By Jesus disenvenom'd is your Sting. 

Disenvi/ron, v. rare. [Dis- 6.] trans. To 
deprive of or set free from its environment. 

1875 L. Morris Evensong xii, Self-centred and self-con- 
tained, disenvironed and isolate. 

+ Disenwra'p, v. Obs. rare. In 7 disin-. 
[f. Dis- 6 + Enwrap v.] trans. To free from that 
in which it is enwrapped ; to unwrap. 

162a Mabbe tr. A lemon's Guzman ePAif. ti. 222, I went 
about to dis-inwrap her hands of her mantle, that I might 
come to touch them. 

Disepalous {daise'pabs), a. Bot. [f. Gr. 5t- 
(D1- 2 ) twice + mod.L. sepal-um Sepal + -ous.] 
Having or consisting of two sepals. 

1841 Penny Cycl. XXI. 248/1 If there are two sepals, the 
calyx is disepabus. 1870 Bent-ley Bet. 216 Disepalous for 
a calyx composed of two distinct sepals. 

t Dise qual, a. Obs. [f. Dis- 10 + Equal a. : 
cf. OF. desegal, -gual unequal (in Godef.), also L. 
dispar.] Unequal. 

1622 Mabbe tr. Ate man's Guzman dAlfi. To Rdr., My 
minde still beating vpon the Barbarisme and dis-equall 
number of those ignorant Dolts. 

tDisequaOiity. Obs. [f. Disequal, after 
equality : cf. OF. desegaulle, desigalitt inequality 
(in Godef.).] Inequality, disparity. 

1603 Segar Hon. Mil. <$• Civ. in. v. 117 Euery small dis- 
equality ought not to make difference chiefly where God 
is Judge. 163a J. Hayward tr. Biotuli's Eromena 110 The 
disequalitie of yeares (she being at least by six yeares bis 
elder). 165$ Cromwell Sp. 22 Jan., If there be a dispro- 
portion or disequality as to power. 

Dise-qualize, v. rare - °. [f. Dis- 6 + Equal- 
ize.] trans. To render unequal. Hence Dis- 
e'qualizer, one who or that whieh renders unequal. 

1847 Lvtton Lucretia i. Epil., The mechanic— poor slave 
of the capitalist— poor agent and victim of the arch dis- 
equaliser, Civilisation. 

disequilibrium, [f.Dis- 9 + Equilibrium.] 
Absence or destruction of equilibrium. So Dis- 
equili brate, Diseqnilibriza vbs., to destroy the 
equilibrium of, to throw out of balance ; Disequi- 
libra'tion. 

1840 Aeolus 12 A finely poised lever, to which the weight 
of a fly is enough to occasion a disequilibrium. x88a 
Elwes tr. Capetlo <$■ Ivens y ~Bengnella to Yacca II. i. 7 Tbe 
effect of this disequilibrium of nature. 1889 Blackw. Mag. 
CXLVI. 742/2 They are dtsequilibrised. 1891 I. M. Guyan 
Educ. <$• Heredity Pref. 23 The disequilibrated are forever 
lost to humanity. X891 Monist I. 627 A disequilibration of 
their organism. 

Disequi'p, v. rare. [Dis- 6.] trans. To 
divest (any one) of his equipment ; intr. (for rc/l.) 
to doff one's equipment. 

1831 Fr. A. Kemble Jrnl. in Rec. Girlhood (1878) 111. 
23[He] arrived just as we had disequipped. 

Diserde, obs. var. Dizzard. 

Diserit, -yt : see Disherit. 

+ Disert, a. Obs. [ad. L. disert-us skilful in 
speaking, fluent, var. of dissertus, pa. pple. of dis- 
serere to discuss, discourse, f. dis-, Dis- 1 or 2 + 
serere to interweave, connect, compose.] Able or 
fluent in speech ; well-spoken, eloquent. 

c 1425 Found. St. Barthotomeiv's 24 Blessynge the myglit 
and the wysdome of God, the whiche openyth the dumme 
moweth, and the tongis of infantis makethopyne and diserte. 
1647 Ward Simp. Colder 52 Disert Statesmen. 1675 Sner- 
burne Manilius Pref., This most Disert Poet. 

Disert, obs. var. of Dehert sb* 
t Dise'rtitude. Obs. rare~°. [ad. late L. 
disertitud-o eloquence, f. disert-us Disert.] 
1656 Blount Glossogr. t Disertitude, eloquence. 

+ Dise-rtly, adv. Obs. [(. Disert + -ly 2 .] 
Ably, clearly, eloquently, in plain terms. 

1447 Bokenham Sevntys (Roxb.) 188 By many an argu. 
mente She ber dyserthly shewyd hyr entente. 1603 Holland 
Plutarch's Mor. 1306 Heraclitus directly and disertly nam- 
eth warre, the Father, King : and Lord of all the world. 
1650 Bilwer Anthropomet. 1. 13 They speak a language 
disertly, briefly, and properly accented. 1798 Europ. Mag. 
in Spirit Publ. fmls. (1799) II. 322 What bath been already 
so disertly and irrefragably urged by that learned man. 

Dises(e, obs. ff. Decease, Disease. 

Disespeir, etc. : see Desespeir, etc, 

tDisespotrse, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 6 + 
Espouse v.] trans. To undo the espousal or 
betrothal of. 

1667 Milton P. L. ix. 17 Not less but more Heroic then 
the . . rage Of Turnus for Lavinia discspous'd. 
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Disestablish (disestarblif), v. [f. Dis- 6 + 
Establish v.] trans. To deprive of the character 
of being established ; to annul the establishment 
of. a. gen. To undo the position of anything 
instituted, settled, or fixed by authority or general 
acceptance ; to depose. 

1598 Flobio Disconfermare, to vnconfirme, to disestablish. 
1794 W. TAVLoa in Monthly Rev. XIV. 248 Labouring to 
disestablish those Platonic opinions. 1886 Pall Mall G. 
16 Junei/i He has disestablished Money-bags as the arbiter 
of elections. 

b. spec. To deprive (a church) of especial State 
connexion and support; to remove from the 
position of being the national or state church : cf. 
Establish v. 7. 

1838 Glaostone State inlfel. Ch. (1830) 113 If religion be 
injured by the national establishment of the church, it must 
forthwith and at whatever hazard be disestablished. 1868 
Bright Sp. Ireland 1 Apr., Vou may be asked to disestablish 
their Church. 1874 Morley Compromise (1SZ6) 116 The 
designs imputed to the newly reformed parliament of dis- 
establishing the Anglican Church. 

Hence Disestablished (-arblift), Disestablish- 
ing ppl. adjs. 

1869 Daily News 2 July, The disestablished Bishops [of 
the Irish Church]. 1891 Spectator x-j Jan.j He should take 
the wind out of the sails of the disestablishing party. 

Disestablishes [f. prec. vb. + -er K] One 

who disestablishes; an advocate of (Church) dis- 
establishment. 

1869 Daily News 2 July, The disestablishes of the Irish 
Church. 1885 Sat. Rev. 19 Sept. 371 Mr. Chamberlain 
poses before the Glaswegians as a disestablisher. 

Disesta-blishmexit. [f. as prec. + -ment.] 
The act of disestablishing, a. gen. 

1806 W. Tavlor in Ann. Rev. IV. 264 From the establish- 
ment of Christianity under Constantine, to the beginnings 
of its disestablishment under Pope Leo X. 1887 Pall Mall 
G. 10 Feb. 6/1 The position of the railways would justify the 
disestablishment of a railway guarantee fund. 

b. spec. The withdrawal of especial State 
patronage and control from a church. 

i860 Sat. Rev. IX. 305/1 When the disestablishment 
grows nearer, the Church will cease to be recruited from the 
ranks of intelligence and education. 1883 Manch. Exam. 
24 Oct. 5/1 They believe that religion, and justice, and 
citizenship would gain by Disestablish me nt. 

Hence Disestablishmentarian, an adherent of 
disestablishment (also attrib. or adjX 

1885 Times 4 Dec. 3/^, I have just recorded my vote against 
the disestablishmentarian. 1885 Guardian 2 Dec. 181 5/1 The 
480 Disestablishmentarian candidates have considerably 
dwindled through explanations and rejections. 

Disesteem (disestrm), sb, [f. Dis- 9 + Esteem 
sb. ! cf. next, and obs. F. desestime (Godef.), It. 
disestimo (P lorio).] The action of disesteeming, 
or position of being disesteemed ; want of esteem ; 
low estimation or regard. 

1603 Florio Montaigne (1634) 66 The Turkes,_ a nation 
equally instructed to the esteeme of armes, and disesteeme 
of letters. 1670 Milton Hist. Eng. I. Wks. (1851)1 Dis- 
esteem and contempt of the public affairs. 1697 DayoEN 
Virg. Past. Pref. (1721) I. 76 Pastorals are fallen into Dis. 
esteem. 1754 Eo wards Freed. IVill w. i. 105 Their Worthi- 
ness of Esteem or Disesteem, Praise or Dispraise. 1810 
Bentnam Packing (1821)91 Whatever tends to bring a man 
in power into 'disesteem'. 1884 Pennington IVicli/W. 32 
The prevailing disesteem in which the Scriptures were held. 

Disestee'm, v. [f. Dis- 6 + Esteem v. : perh. 
after F. d4sesti?ner (16th c), It. disestimare.'] 

1. traits. To regard with the reverse of esteem ; 
to hold in low estimation, regard lightly, think 
little (or nothing) of, slight, despise. 

1594 Daniel Cleopatra Ded., Ourselves, whose error ever 
is Strange notes to like, and disesteem our own. 1629 
Lvnoe Via tuta 105 The authority of Prelates would bee 
disesteemed. 1735 Wesley Wks. (1872) XIV. 208 Nor will he 
at all disesteem the precious pearl, for the meanness of the 
shell. 1868 Helps Realmah (1876) 262 Thinking that he 
had somehow or other offended Ellesmere, or was greatly 
disesteemed by him. 

f b. To take away the estimation of. Obs. rare. 

a 1637 B. Jonson Underwoods, Ep. to J. Selden 40 What 
fables have you vex'd, what truth redeem'd,. .opinions dis- 
esteem'd, Impostures branded. 

t c. intr. with of: To think little of, despise : 
= sense 1. Obs. rare. 

1659 D. Pell Impr. Sea 432 They that are apt to reject, 
and disesteem of all Scriptural counsel. 1675 Brooks Gold. 
Key Wks. 1867 V. 338 Tbe reason why they so much dis- 
esteemed of Christ. 

f 2. with subord. clause : Not to think or sup- 
pose; to think or believe otherwise than. (Cf. 
Esteem v. 5 c.) Obs. rare. 

1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 1. iii. 89 We have just reason 
to deny and disesteem this imaginary Eternity can belong 
at least to the sublunary World. 

Hence Disestes'med ppl. a., -ing vbl. sb. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Leanu 1. iii. § 3 (1873)20 The disesteem- 
ing of those employments wherein youth is conversant. 1618 
Htst. P. Warbeck in Select. Hart. Misc. (1793) 80 Heroick 
commiseration of a disesteemed prince. 1669 Woooheao 
St. Teresa 1. xxxiv. 242 The undervaluing and disesteeming 
of all things in this life, i860 Elucott Life Our Lord ii. 
47 A rude and looe village.. Nazareth the disesteemed. 

Disestee*mer. [f. prec. + -er i.] One who 

disesteem s; a despiser. 

x6n Cotgr., Mesprisenr, a disesteemer, contemner. 1650 
BAXTEa Saints' R. x. iv. (1662) 37, I the unworthy Dis- 



DISFAVOUR. 

esteemer of thy Blood, and slighter of thy Love ! 1674 
Boyle Excell. Theol. 11. v. 231 It would extremely trouble 
me to see you a disesteemer of those Divine things. 

Hence f Disestee'meress, a female disesteemer. 

j6ii CoTGa., Despriseresse % a disesteeineresse, despiseresse. 

t Dis estimation (disestim^^Jan). Obs. [f. 
Dis- 9 + Estimation, after disesteem : cf. Sp. des- 
estimacion, It. disestimazione, -atione (Florio).] 

The action of disesteeming; the condition of 
being disesteemed ; disrepute; «= Disesteem sb. 

1619 Denison Heav. Banq. 166 Frequent receiuing may 
cause a disestimation of the Sacrament. 1626 T. H. Caussin s 
Holy Crt. 37 To rayse vice . . and put vertue in disestimation. 
1677 Gilpin Demonol. (1867) 221 Contempt or disestima- 
tion. 

t Dise'xercise, z>- Obs. rare. [Dis- 6.] 
trans. To put out of exercise, cease to exercise. 

1644 Milton Areop. (Arb.) 34 It will be primely to the 
discouragement of all learning, and the stop of Truth by 
the disexercising and blunting our abilities. 

+ Disfai»r, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 8 + Fair a.] 
trans. To deprive of fairness or beauty. 

1627-47 Feltham Resolves t. xxxvi. 118 Even the body is 
disfaired. 

Disfaitb. (disf^-j)). [f. Dis- 9 + Faith.] a. 
Want of faith; distrust, disbelief, b. Unfaithfulness. 

J870 Kingsley in Life $ Lett. (lZjti) II. 340 Having a firm 
dis-faith in most English commentators. 1881 Man's Mistake 
111. viij. 127 Her righteous anger against what she believed 
to be dis-faitb on Keith Moriston's part. 

t Disfarthftil, a. Obs. rare- 0 . [Di8- io.] 
Unfaithful, faithless, false. 

1530 Palsgr. 305/2 Begyleful, disfaythfull, cautelleux. 

Disfame (disfii m), sb. rare. [f. Dis- 9 + 
Fame. In early use a. OF. des-, disfame t var. of 
de/- t diffdme : see Diffame, Defame.] The op- 
posite of fame ; disrepute, reproach ; defamation. 

c 1460 Play Sacram. 791 Now b u nast put me from duresse 
& dysfame. 1620 Wilkinson Coroners <$■ Sherifes 1 1 If three 
men go together to make a disfame. 18^9 Tennyson Merlin 
463 And what is Fame in life but half-disfame, And counter- 
changed with darkness? 

fDisfa'me, Obs. [a. OF. des-, dis/amer, 
var. of def-, diffamer : see Defame.] trans. To 
deprive of fame or honour j to bring into reproach 
or disrepute ; to defame. 

/Z1533 Ld. BEaNeas Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) Llviib, 
Great peril it is for the honourable, to be with theim that 
be disfamed. 1550 J. Coke Eng. % Fr. Heralds § 1 (1877) 
55 Perceyvynge the; frenche heralde . . in all thynges dis- 
famyng this most noble realme. 

tDisfa*ncy, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 6 + 
Fancy.] trans. The reverse of to fancy \ to regard 
with disfavour ; to dislike. 

J657 Hammond Pastor's Motto Wks. 1684 IV. 545 Ortho- 
dox and heretical . . are titles, that every man will apply as 
he lists, the one to himself and his adherents, the other to 
all others that he disfancies. 

Disfashion (disfarfan), v. [f. Dis- 6 + Fashion 
v. : cf. obs. F. desfaconner to beat down, destroy, 
(14th c. in Godef.).] trans. To mar or undo the 
fashion or shape of, to disfigure. (See Fashion v.) 

a 153$ More Wks. 09 (R.) Glotony. .disfigureth tbe face. . 
disfashioneth the body, a 1628 F. Greville Treat. Warres 
lii. Poems (1633) 81 Their wealth, strength, glory growing 
from those hearts, Which, to tbeir ends, they ruine and dis- 
fashion. i88x CHa. Rossetti Pagcant^etc. 156 Shame Itself 
may be a glory and a grace, Refashioning the sin-disfash- 
ioned face. 1885 Mackail Aeneid 146 Shapes of wolves . . 
whom with her potent herbs the deadly divine Circe had 
disfashioned. 

Disfavour, -or (disf^-vaj), sb. [f. Dis- 9 + 
Favour sb., prob. after obs. F. desfaveur *dis- 
fauor ; want or losse of fauonr ' (Cotgr.) ; cf. It. 
disfavore * a disfanour ' (Florio), Sp. desfavor."] 

1. The reverse or opposite of favour ; unfavour- 
able regard, dislike, discountenance, disapproval. 

a 1533 Lo. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. xix. (R.) Ye 
women . . with a littel disfauour ye recouer great hatred. 
1535 Coverdale Prov. xix. 12 The kynges disfauoure is 
like y 8 roaringe of a Lyon. i6ix Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. 
vm. vi. § 12. 395 Robert Gemeticensis . . spread the Cur- 
taine of disfauour betwixt Goodwin and the King. 166$ 
Wither Lord's Prayer 27 Not knowing how to please oae 
of their faigned gods without incurring the disfavour of 
another. 1787 Bentham Def. Usury Wks. 1843 III. 17 
The disfavour which attends the cause of the money-lender 
in his competition with the borrower. 1863 Longf. Way- 
side Inn it. Theol. T. viiL At the gate the poor were waiting 
. .Grown familiar with disfavor. 1868 M. Pattison A cadem. 
Org. v. 169 The name of * professor' will never lose its 
disfavour until .. associated among us with the dignity of 
a life devoted to science. 

t 2. An act or expression of dislike or ill will : 
ths opposite of a favour. Obs. 

1556 Aurelio $ I sab. {1608) B, A thousand disfavours and 
a tbousande woes. 1598 Yong Diana. 277 Whea I. .had so 
many disfauours of ingratefull Diana, a 1631 Donne Serrtt. 
lxxxiv. VI. 403, I never needed my mistresses frowns and 
disfavours to make her favours acceptable to me. 1647 
Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1. (1843) 20 '2 He might dispense 
favours and disfavours according to his own election. 

3. The condition of being unfavourably regarded. 
Hence to be {live, etc.) in disfavour, to bring, come, 
fall, etc. into disfavour. 

1581 Pettie Cuazzo's Civ. Conv. II. (1586) 53 Devising 
how to bring some Officer into tbe disfavour of his Prince. 
1600 Hollano Livy xxvi. xl. 615 Hee was in disgrace 
and disfavour with Haano. a 1661 Fuller Worthies (1840) 
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Ill 281 This earl lost the love of king Charles, living many 
years in his dis-favour. 1669 Pbpys Diary 7 Apr., Mr. 
Eden, who was in his mistress's disfavour ever since the 
other night that he come in thither fuddled. 1849 Lewis 
Author, in Matters Opin. vi. $ 11 (L.) The disfavour into 
which it [the government] may have fallen. 1858 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gt. (1865* I. 111. xix. 259 The poor young Prince 
had fallen into open disfavour. 

4. In {the" disfavour of to the disfavour of : to 
the disadvantage of, so as to be unfavourable to. 

1500 Swinburne Testaments 125 The disposition is thereby 
void : and that in disfauourof the testator. 1600 E. Blount 
tr. Conestaggio 99 He was not bounde to obey, if it were in 
his disfavour. 1710 Steslb Tatter No. an r$ Acquaint- 
ance has been lost through a general Prepossession In his 
Disfavour. 1838 Dickens Nick. Nick, xxxiv, The first 
comparisons were drawn between us, always in my dis- 
favour. 1858 FaouDE Hist. Eng. III. 308 That actions of 
doubtful bearing should be construed to their disfavour. 

f 6. Want of beauty ; ill-favouredness, disfigure- 
ment. Obs. [Cf. Disfavour v. 2, Favour sb. 9.] 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Disfavour . . Disfigurement. 
Hence in Bailey. 1755 Johnson, Disfavour . . 3. Want of 
beauty. Diet. 

Disfa'vour, -or, v. [f. Dis- 6 + Favour v. : 
cf. the sb. ; also It. disfavorire.] 

1. trans. To regard or treat with the reverse of 
favour or good will ; to discountenance ; to treat 
with disapprobation. 

1570 Buchanan Admonitioun Wks.^i 893)^37 Y» King 
having .. persavit his unfaythfull dealing evir disfauourit 
him. 1583 T. Watson Centurie of Lone xxxvi. (Arb.) 72 The 
heau'ns them selues disfauour mine intent. i66g Clarendon 
Ess. Tracts (1727) 97 Persons who are like to disfavour our 
pretences, a 174$ Swift (J[.), Might not those of . . nearer 
access to her majesty receive her own commands, and be 
countenanced or disfavoured according as they obey ? 188 1 
Times 13 July 6^3 The railway company favours a town by 
giving preferential low rates, while the trade of another 
towa is disfavoured by having higher rates. 1895 Edin. 
Rev. J An. 130 He disfavoured controversy, 
fb. To dislike. Obs. or dial 

1599 Sanhys Europae Spec. (1632) 175 Who it is thought 
doth disfavour them as much as his Father doted on them. 
1740 Dychk & Pardon, Disfavour, to dislike, to take a 
pique at, or bear a grudge to a person. 

f2. To mar the countenance or appearance of; 
to disfigure ; to render ill-favoured. Obs. 

»535 Covbrdale Eectus. xiv. 6 There is no thinge worse, 
then whan one disfauouretb himself. 1601 Hollano/Yi'wv 
II. 1 63 It scoureth away freckles and such flecks as disfauor 
the face. 1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 159 Their 
whole visages so disfigured and disfavoured in a moment 
that their neerest friends . . cannot know them. 

Hence Disfa'voured ppl a. 

i6ix CoTGa., Zte^i wr/,r/,disfauoured, out of fauour with. 
1865 Athenxum 33 Dec. 889/3 The unfavoured, or rather 
disfavoured, study of Sanscrit. 

t Disfa'vonrable, a. Obs. [f. Dis- 10 + 
Favour a rlk j after disfavour. Cf. It. disfavore- 
vo/e.] Unfavourable; adverse. 

1561 Stow Rich. // an. 1377 (R.) And manie other valient 
personages, who being entred the sea tasted fortune dis- 
favourable. 

Hence + Disfa*vourably adv., Obs., wilh dis- 
favour ; unfavourably, adversely. 

1654 W. Mountacue Devout Ess. 11. iv. $ 4 (R.) These 
occurrences, which look so aversely to our reasons, and so 
disfavourably to our nature. 1.806 J. Pytches in Monthly 
Mag. XXI. 3S6 Should it be disfavourably received, I shall 
support my disappointment with becoming resignation. 

Disfa'vourer. rare. [f. Disfavours. + -er 11 
One who disfavours. 

a 1626 Bacon (J.), Had it not been for four great dis- 
favourers of that voyage, the enterpriie had succeeded. 

Disfa-vourite, sb. rare* [f. Dis- 9 + Favour- 
ite : cf. It. disfavorito.] One who is the opposite 
of a favourite; one regarded with disfavour. 

1611 Si'EEo /fist. Gt. Brit. ix. viil (1632^ 555 Kings 
brooke not to be braued by Subjects, nor is it wisedome 
for dis-fauourites to doe it. 1884 Daily News 30 Oct. s/i 
He has his likes and dislikes, his favourites and his dis- 
favourites (if we may use the word). 

So f Disfa-vourite v. Obs. trans., to depose 
from the position of a favourite, cast out of favour. 

1624 Bp. Mountacu invoc. Saints 9 Aman that great 
Minion of the Persian Monarch, was disfavourited in 
a moment. 

Disfeat, obs. var. Defeat. 

Disfeature (disfTtiiu), v. [f. Dis- 7 a or d + 
Feature sb. Cf. the parallel Defeature, and OF. 
defjfaitnrer.] trans. To mar the features of; to 
disfigure, deface. Hence Disfea'tnred, Dis- 
featuring 1 ppl adjs. ; DIsfea*turement. 

1659 Lady Alimony 11. ii. in Hail. Dodstey XIV. 29a For 
fear she should disfeature the comeliness of her body. 1813 
Coleridge Remorse nr. ii, The goodly face of Nature 
Hath one disfeaturing stain the less upon it. 1871 Pal- 
crave Lyr. Poems 34 Through the streets they ran with 
flying hair, Disfeatured in their grief. 1S79 J. 1 00 hunter 
Alcrstis 57 The prey of pale disfeaturing death. 1884 
H. S. Hollano Good Friday Addr. 77 The horror., of 
disfeat uremcnL of defilement, of impotence, to one Who 
was Himself Life. 1886 Sir F. H. Doyle Remin. 275, 
I should be sorry to hear that it (that country] had been 
entirely disfeatured. 

Disfellowship, sb. [f. Dis- 9 + Fellowsiii p 
sb.] Want of or exclusion from fellowship. 
r 1608 S. Hie ron Defence ill. 7 Kneeling at the Lords feast 
is a cariage of abasement and inferiority, and such as im« 
porteth disfellowship with him. 1619 Denison Heav. Bang. 
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(1631)223. 188a A. Maiian Aulobiog. xt. 24a The spirit of 
exclusion and disfellowship. 

Disfellowslrip, v. [Dis- fc] trans. To 
exclude from fellowship (chiefly, religious com- 
munion) ; to excommunicate. (Now (AS.) 

1849 Mormon Regul. in Frontier (Iowa) Guard. 28 Nov. 
(Bartlett), No person that has been disfellowshipped, or 
excommunicated from the church, will be allowed [etc). 
188a A. Mahah Autobiog. ix. 170 In all directions we were 
openly disfellowshipped. t88a-3 Schapp Encycl. Relig. 
Knoivl. I. 836 [Benj. Randall] was called to account for 
holding to an unlimited atonement and the freedom of the* 
will, and was disfellowshipped. 1889 J. M. Whiton in 
Chr. World Pulpit XXXVI. 130 On the strength of a few 
sentences . . the Calvinists of the fast century disfellow- 
shipped the Wesleyans. 

iJisfe'n, v. [f. Dis- 7 b + Fen sb.] trans. To 
deprive of the character of a fen ; to make no 
longer fen-land. 

1881 E. W. Gosse in Encycl. Brit. XII. 62/1 The high 
fens, of which the greater part have been * disfenned * or 
stripped of peat, are found in Groningen, Friesland. 

t Disfe rtile, v. Obs. [f. Dis- 8 + Fertile a.] 
trans. To deprive of fertility ; to make barren. 

1605 Syly ester Dn Bart as n. in. 1. Abraham 1347 
A broad standing Pool .. whose infectious breath Corrupts 
the Ayr, and Earth dis»fertileth. 

Disfe'ver, v. [f. Dis- 7 a + Fever sb.] trans. 
To free from fever ; to calm. 

1880 G. MaaEDiTM Trag. Com. xiv. (189a) 206 He stood 
.. disfevered by the limpid liquid tumult, inspirited by 
the glancing volumes of a force that knows no abatement. 

t Disfrgurate, a. Obs. In 4 -at. [ad. med. 
L. dis-, diffigiirdlus (or It. disfiguralo), pa. pple. of 
disfigurdre: see Disfigure v.] Disfigured, de- 
formed, misshapen. 

c 1381 Chaucer Pari. Fotdes 222 Disfigurat [MS. Cambr. 
Ff. 1. 6 (14. .) disfygured] was she, I nyl nat lye. 

Disfiguration (disfigiur^'Jan). [n. of action 
from Disfigure : see -ation. Cf. Defiguration 
and OF. desfiguration.] *= Disfigurement. 

i6« Gaudrn Hierasp. 23? We shall easily sec the face of 
the holy Ministry, .restored, without any Disfiguration or 
F.ssentiall change, a 1713 SnAFTEsa. Miscell. 11. ni. (Seager) 
Prostrations, disfigurations, wry faces, beggarly tones. 
1800 Med. Jml. III. 101, I have seen no disfiguration of 
the skin from this variety of cow-pock. 1881 Jefferies 
Wood Magic II. vii. 195 The prince, full of ambition .. 
submitted to these disfigurations. 

Disfi'gurative, a. rare. [f. Disfigure v. 
+ -ative.] Having a disfiguring tendency. 

18*3 Examiner 452/3 You perceive in his left eye a very 
strong disfigurative cast. 

Disfigure (disfi-giiLi), v. Also 5 dysfyger, 
-fygure, -fegoure, 5-6 disfygure, dysngure, 6 
diafygour, desfigure. [ad. OF. desfigurer (mod. 
F. de*-) =» Pr. and Sp. desfigurar, It. disfigurare, 
med.L. diffigurare in Laws of Lombards (Du 
Cange), a Common Romanic vb. f.L. dis- +figura 
figure, figurare to figure. See also Defigtjke.] 

1. trans. To mar the figure or appearance of, 
destroy the beauty of; to deform, deface. 

C1374 Chaucer Troylus 11. 174 (223) What lyst yow bus 
your self to disfigure. ^1386 — Pard. Prol. 4- T. 323 
O dronke man, disfigured is thy face, a 1450 Knt. de ta 
Tour (1868) 2$ She had her nose croked, the whiche shent 
and dysfigured her visage. 15*6-34 Tinoale Matt. vi. 16 
They desfigure their faces, that they myght be sene of men 
how they faste. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. v. i. 183 To scorch 
your face, and to disfigure you. 1667 Milton P. L. XL 521 
Disfiguring not Gods likeness, but thirown.^ 1794 Sullivan 
View Nat. I. 195 The least smoke would disfigure the rich 
landscape. 1889 Froude Chiefs of Dunboy v. 55 His face . . 
had been disfigured by a sabre cut. 

b. fig. To mar or destroy the beauty or natural 
form of (something immaterial). 

1799 S. Turner Anglo-Sax. (1836) 1. 111. iii. x68 The 
authentic actions of Arthur have been so disfigured by the 
additions of the minstrels. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 
in Their diction was disfigured by foreign idioms. 1867 
Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) I. vi. 433 Occasional acts of 
both craft and violence disfigure the whole of bis career. 
+ C. To misrepresent injuriously. Obs. 

a X643 J. Shute Judgcm. ff Mercy (1645) MS How ever 
some detracters dis-figured him to his Prince, he never 
spake of him without reverence. 

t 2. To alter ihe figure or appearance of; to dis- 
guise. Obs. 

Icizjo K. Robt. Cicyle in Halliw. NugarPoet. 55 No man 
myght hym not knowe, He was so dysfygerde in a throwe. 
c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 2046 Ariadnt, And me so wel 
disfigure . . That . . ther shal no man me knowe. c 1450 
Merlin 74 May this be true, that 00 man may bym-self thus 
disfigure? 1594 Blunosvil Exerc. vm. (ed. 7} 757 The 
crookednesse of the Meridians, which, .do so much disfigure 
. . the true shape of the Regions, as they can scant be known. 
1665 Hooke Microgr. n? The Sun and Moon neer the 
HorUon, are disfigurM. 1713 Addison Cato iv. ii, Dis. 
figur'd in a vile Numidian dress, and for a worthless woman. 

1 3. The technical expression for : To carve (a 
peacock). Obs. 

c 1470 in Hors, Shepe G. etc. (Caxton X479, Roxb. repr.) 33 
A crane displayd A pecok disfigured A curlew unioynted. 
1513 Bk. Keruing Aj in Babees Bk. 26$ Disfigure that 
pecocke. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Disfigure that Pea- 
cock, i. e. Cut it up, a Term us'd in Carving at Table. 

f4. intr. To lose its figure, become misshapen. 

a 1618 Sylybster Ouadrains of Pibrac xxxix, The right 
Cube's Figure . . Whose quadrat flatnesse never duth dis- 
figure. 
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Hence DisrVguring vbl sb. and ///. a. 

15*6 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 271 Without ony great 
disfyguryng of the body, a 1631 Donni in Select. (1 840) 
161 In our fastings, there are disfiguring*. 1648 Boyle 
Seraph. Love (1660) 3 By indistinct or disfiguring consider- 
ation*. 1775 Han. More Let. in W. Roberts Mem. (1834) 
1. $2 Small -pox. .cannot be a more disfiguring disease than 
the present mode of dressing. 1895 Athenaeum 27 Apr. 
532/3 The most disfiguring blemish is the way la which 
names are rendered. 

t Disfigure, sb. Obs. [f. prec vb.] Dis- 
figurement. 

c 1386 Chaucer Wife's T. 104 He {Midas] preyde hire that 
to no creature Sbe iholde tellen of his disfigure. 1590 
Humble Motion ivith Submission 25 No small disfigure vnto 
Christs church. 1697 R. I'eirck Bath Man. t. vu. J 81 It 
was no small Disfigure to him. 

Disfigured (disfi-giiud), fpl a. [f. Disfiouiie 
v. + -ed 1 .] Defaced, disguised, etc; see the vb. 
Hence Dlsfl-gnredness. 

14.. [see Disfigurate]. }$fa-y$ Cooper Thesaurus %. v. 
PrauitaSy Notable deformities in disfigured partes of the 
body. /bid. Dcformitie and disfigurednesse or crookednesse. 
1598 Florio, Sfigurato, formelesse, shapelesse, disfigured. 
1825 South ey Tale of Paraguay 11. 27 Strangely disfigured 
truths. 

Disfigurement, [f. Disfioube v. + -ment : 
cf. OF. deffigureement % later defigurement (Cotgr.).] 

1. The action of disfiguring ; the fact or condition 
of being disfigured ; defacement, deformity. 

1634 Milton Comusy^ And they. .Not once perceive their 
foul disfigurement 1 756-7 tr. Keysler's 7'rav. ( r 760) 1 1 .49 
The Carmelite church is not cieled, the rafters, .being quite 
uncovered ; but this disfigurement is abundantly compen- 
sated by the beauty and splendor of it in otner parts. 
1807-26 S. Cooper First Lines Surg. 359 The disease creates 
both great irritation and disfigurement. 1879 M. Arnold 
frisk Cath. Mixed Ess. 115 Their Yain disfigurements of 
the Christian Religion. 

2. Something that disfigures (by its presence or 
addition) ; a deformity, defacement, blemish. 

1641 Milton Ch. Govt.sx. (1851)129 The scaffolding .. 
would be but a troublesome disfigurement, so soone as the 
building was finisht. 175a Hums Ess. xx. (R.), Pointed 
similes, and epigrammatic turns, especially when they recur 
too frequently, are a disfigurement rather than any embel- 
lishment of discourse. 1856 Stanley $ Pal. ni. (1858J 
179 This mass of rock must always have been an essential 
feature or a strange disfigurement of the Temple area. 1874 
MicKLETHWAiTR Mod. Par. Churches 175 A dial is not 
necessarily a disfigurement to a tower. 

Disfi*gnrer. [f. as prec. + -eh 1 .] One who 
or that which disfigures. 

1775 Han. More Let. in W. Roberts Mem. (1834) I. 51, 
I have just escaped from one of the most fashionable dis* 
figurers, and, though 1 charged him to dress me wilh the 
greatest simplicity, I absolutely blush at myself. 1813 W. 
Taylor in Monthly Rev. CI I. 542 Some disfieurer of history. 
1873 M. Arnold Lit. <y Dogma (1876) 120 A defacer and dis- 
figurer of moral treasures which were once in better keeping. 

tDisfrnger, v. Obs. [f. Dis- 7c + Finger 
sb.] trans. To let out of the fingers ; lo part with. 

a 165a Brome CoientGard. m. Wks. 1873 U. 36 Never to 
look for money again, once disfingcr'd. 

+ Disfii;, v. Obs. [f. Dis- 6 or 8 + Fit v. or a.] 
trans. To render unfit ; to unfit. 

1669 Ph. Henry Diaries Lett. (1882) ax 8 His Age dis. 
fitting him for service, a 1714 M. Henrv /F&r.(iS35) 1. 107 
It disfits you for communion with Cod. /bid. I. 400 By 
their intemperance . . tthey] disfit themselves for the service 
of God. 

Disfle sh, v. ff. Dis- 7 a + Flesh sb.] trans. 

a. To deprive of flesh, b. To free from the flesh, 
disembody. 

>6ao Sh elton Quix. IV. xxv. 201 The best is not to run, 
that the lean strain not himself. . nor the fat man disfiesh 
himself. 1865 SwiNaURN* Atalanta ii As one on earth 
disfieshed and disallied From breath or blood corruptible. 

t Disfloirrish, v. Obs. [f. Dis- 6 + Flourish 
v.] intr. To wither, fade away. 

1640 O. Sedcwicke Christs Counsel/ 10 His hand may 
shrivell and disflourish. 

Disflower, v. [f. Dis- 7 a + Flower sb. Cf. 
defioiver.] trans, a. To deprive or strip of flowers. 

b. To ruin or destroy as a flower. Hence Dis- 
flowered ppl a. 

1606 Sylvester Dm Bartas II. iv. u. Trophies 1238 Our 
dis-flowred Trees, our Fields Hail-torn, a 1618 — Selfe- 
civil-War 165 A fruitless Fruit, a dry dis-flowered Flower. 
189a /dler Feb. ao What tree . . Of its beauty then dis- 
flowered. 

Disfoliaged : see Dis- 7 a. 

Disforest (disforest), v. Also 7 disforrest. 
[ad. OF. desforester, f. des- = Dis- 4 + Forest. 
Cf. the synonymous Deforest, De-afforest, Dis- 
afforest, med.L. deafforestare, disafforeslare.] 

1. trans. = Disafforest i. 

150a Arnolds Chron. (181 1) 208 Yf any wood other than 
y« lordis wood, .be aforestid, to y* hurte of hym of whom 
y- wood were, it shalbe disforestid. i54*~3 34*5 
//en. y/// t c. 21 Disparked, disforested or destroied. 161 x 
Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xix. 60 JHeJ disforrested the great 
Field of Wichwood, which King Edward his Brother had 
inclosed for his game. 17*6 Ayliffe Parergon 217 (L.) The 
Archbishop of Dublin was fined three hundred marks for 
disforesting a forest belonging to bis archbishoprick. x86o 
TaoLLora Framley P. i. 17 Ibe forest will be disforested. 
b.fig. 

16*4 hr. Hall Peace-maker Wks, (1625) 537 The great 
King of Heauen will disforest that peece of the World which 
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hee calls his Church, and put it to tillage. 1829 Southev 
Sir T. More II. 338 My old haunts as a book-hunter in the 
metropolis were disforested, to make room for the improve- 
ments between Westminster and Oxford Road. 

2. To clear of forests or trees. 

«i668 Davenant Anglesey Wks. (1673) 2 88 ° r did her 
voyce . . Make all the Trees dance after her, And so your 
Woods disforrested ? 1796 Morse Avier. Geog. 1 1. 180 The 
destroying axe . . accompanied the sword . . till the island 
became almost disforested. 1876 R. F. Burton Gorilla L. 
II.275 These bush-burnings have .. disforested the land. 

Hence DIsfoTesting" vbl. sb. ; Disforesta'tion. 

1613-8 Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng. (1626) 167 The allowance 
of what disforrestation had heeretofore beene made was 
earnestly vrged. 186a Q. Rev. Apr. 289 Before the dis- 
foresting of Cranborne Chace. 1870 H. Macmillan Bible 
Teach, iv. 70 Palestine has become a parched and sterile 
laud, on account of the disforesting of its mountains. 

t Disfb'rm, a. Obs. [Variant of Dtfform a.] 
Not in conformity : the opposite of Conform a. 

1656 Artif. Handsom. 171 The .. rule of all humane 
actions., is the mind and end of the doer, either con forme 
or disforme to the holy revealed will of God. 

TI In this and the following words dis/- idiff) is probably 
sometimes a misprint for dijf. 

Disform (disfpum), v. rare. [f. Dis- + Form 
v. : cf. the earlier parallel formations Difporm, 
Deform, of Romanic origin.] 

1 1. traits. To mar the form, character, or con- 
dition of; to deform, disfigure, deface. Obs. 

1527 Lydgate's Bochas vn. ^554) 171 \ Wc be disfourmed 
[MS. Harl. 1766, If. 175 dyfformyd] in certeyn. 1557 
Pavnel Barclay's Jugurth 1 1 b, Now disformed by miserable 
catamite, poore and needy. 1623 tr. Favine's Theat. Hon. 
in. ii. 334 Disformed by abuse and Simonie. 1658 A. Fox 
Wurt-2 Surg. in. xviii. 279 The blister . . maketh still the 
wound disformed, so that it groweth brown. 

2. To change or alter the form of, put out of 
shape, b. intr. (for refl.) To lose or alter its 
form or arrangement, rare. 

1868 Gladstone jfuv. Mwtdi viii. (1870) 304 They seem 
to form, disform, and re-form before us, like the squares 
of coloured glass in the kaleidoscope. 1890 Sat. Rev. 
15 Mar. 326/1 A . . verb Utvitow, to difform or disform, and 
a . . substantive, eVruffto/ia, disformation or alteration. 

t Disfb'rmate, a. Obs. rare. [ad. med.L. 
disforttidt-us, pa. pple. of disformare (for cl.L. de- 
formare) : cf. It. disformare, OF. desformt de- 
formed.] Deformed, disfigured. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 1495) 11. 2193/2 It is 
better for me to walke. .bare hede and all dysformate. 

Disforma'tion. rare. [n. of action from 
Disform v. 2.] Alteration of shape, deformation. 

1890 [see Disform v. 2]. 

+ Disfo rmed, ppl. a. Obs. rare. [f. Disform 
v., or OF. desformi + -ed.] a. Deformed, mis- 
shapen, b. Of different form : — Difformed. 

1 59 1 Percivall Sp. Dict^ Disforme, disformed [Minsheu 
(1623) deformed], disagreeing in shape, Deformis. 1644 
DiGflv Nat. Bodies (1645) 1. 405 Another childe . . borne 
disformed, in such sort as Divels are painted. 

t DisfOTmity. Obs. rare. [Variant of Dif- 
formity : cf. Disform.] a. = Deformity (quot. 
1494V b. Want of conformity : =Difpormity. 

2494 Fabvan C/tron. vi. clix. 149 [Theyl chase rather to 
dye than to lyue in pryson with y* dysformyte. 1600 F. 
Walker Sp. Mandeville 21 b, The bones of Orestes, .being 
measured, were 7 cubits lone:, .and yet this is no great dis- 
formity in respect of that which followeth. 

t DisfoTtune. Obs. rare. fad. OF. desfortune, 
f. des-, Dis- 4 + fortune Fortune.] Adverse for- 
tune, misfortune* 

a 1529 Skelton Bk. 3 Foles, These enuious neuer laughe 
but . . at the disfortune of some body. 1556 A urelio $ I sab. 
(1608) N iv, Wyse men unto their ennemys oughte to keape 
their disfortuncs cloase. 1592 Bacon Confer. Pleasure (1870) 
5 A . . griefe w th ariseth . . of . . y* accesse of a disfortune. 

t Disfra'me, v. Obs. [f. Dis- 6 + Frame v.] 
trans. To destroy the frame, form, or system of; 
to undo the framing of, put out of order, derange. 

ci6a9 Layton Syons Plea Ep. Ded. t Our disframed and 
distempered State, from Head to Foote is all but one sore. 
1644 Quarles Barnabas B. 314, I, the work of thine own 
hands, but wholly disframed by mine own corruptions. 

Disfranchise (disfrcrntjiz, -tiz), v. Also 5-6 
disfraun-. [f. Dis- 6 + Franchise v. : probably 
representing an AF. des-, disfranchir t -franchiser, 
f. des-, Dis- 4 + franchir, franchiss-, and fran- 
chiser. Cf. the synonymous Disenfranchise, 

For pronunciation see note to Enfranchise.] 

trans. To deprive of the rights and privileges of 
a free citizen of a borough, city, or country, or of 
some franchise previously enjoyed. 

1467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 375 How a citezen shalle be dis- 
fraunchised. 1535 in W. H. Turner Select Rec. Oxford 
(1880) 1 32 He . . shalbe dysfranchesed opynly at Carfox. 154a 
Fabyan's Chron. vn. 695 In y* sayd mayrs tyme, Sir Wylliam 
Fit2-William [was] disfraunchysed, because he wolde not be 
shyryfe. 1638 in Picton Vpool Munic. Rec. (1883) I. 126 
Hath . . beene disfranchised of his freedome of the same 
towne, 2673 BAXTea Let. in Answ. Dodwell 86 An Emperor 
might, .depose all the Bishops by dis-franchiring the Cities. 
1765 Black stone Comm. I. 484 Any particular member 
may be disfranchised, or lose his place in the corporation, 
by acting contrary to the laws of the society, or the laws of 
the land. 1870 Ruskin Lect. Art i. 29 They are no more 
to consider themselves therefore disfranchised from their 
native land than the sailors of her fleets do. 
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b. esp. To deprive (a place, etc.) of the right 
of returning parliamentary or other representatives; 
to deprive (persons) of the right of voting in par-- 
liamcntary, municipal, or other elections. 

170a Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) v - 2 * x The commons 
ordered a bill to be brought in to disfranchize that borrough. 
177a Junius Lett. lxix. 361, I question the power . . of the 
legislature to disfranchise a number of boroughs. 1841 
Spaluing Italy <$• //. Isl. III. 55 Tbis system boldly shook 
off democracy ; for the citizens at large were disfranchised. 
1862 Ld. BaouoHAM Brit. Const, viii. 100 The decayed 
burghs were disfranchised, and their members given to the 
counties. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. \. xx. 548 The elective 
franchise was restored to the freemen whom the previous 
assembly had disfranchised. 

c. transf. and fig. To deprive of or exclude from 
anything viewed as a privilege or right. 

1581 J. Bell Haddon's Answ. Osor. 498 We are nnt so 
mynded . . as to seeke to disfranchise you of your froward, 
malapert sawcinesse. 1585-7 T. Rogers 39 Art. (1607) 311 
A prince contemning the censures of the church, is to be 
disfranchised out of the church. 1738 Wa aauRTON Div. 
Legal. I. xliv. Ded., Disfranchized of the Rights you have 
so wantonly and wickedly abused. 1846 paoTE Greece 1. 
xvi. I. 567 Oracles which had once been inspired became 
after a time forsaken and disfranchised. 

Hence Disfranchised a. t Disfranchising 
vbl. sb. and ///. a. 

1467 in Eng. Gilds {1^0) 378 Vppon peyne of euerych of 
them of disfraunchesynge. 1646 J. Hall Horse Vac. 13 
Wise men are timerous in the disfranchishing of their Judge- 
ment. 177a Junius Lett. lxix. 361 The disfranchising of 
boroughs . . I consider as equivalent to robbing the parties 
of their freehold. 1865 Comh. Mag. Aug. 166 The disfran- 
chised agent challenged his disfranchiser. 1870 Daily News 
28 Dec, The disfranchising effect of the cumulative vote. 

Disfranchisement (disfm-ntfizment). [f. 
prec. + -ment : cf. the parallel franchisement, af- t 
enfranchisement.] The action of disfranchising 
or fact of being disfranchised ; deprivation of the 
privileges of a free citizen, especially of that of 
voting at the election of members of the legisla- 
ture. 

1623 Cocker am, Disfranchisement, a taking away of ones 
freedome. 1647 WAao Simp. Cobler so Such usurpations 
are the .. disfranchisements of Freedome. 1766 Sir J. 
Buaaow R eports I. 525 (Jod.) In Yates's case it is said there 
must be a custom, or a statute to warrant disfranchisement. 
1825 Svd. Smith Sp. Wks. 1859 II. 211/2 These very same 
politicians are now looking in an agony of terror at the dis- 
franchisement of Corporations containing twenty or thirty 
persons, sold to their representatives. 1877 Mrs. Oliphant 
Makers Flor. ii. 33 The revenge taken . . was no less than 
the complete disfranchisement of the Florentine nobility. 

Disfra'nchiser. [f. Disfranchise v. + -sb 1 .] 
One who or that which disfranchises. 

1861 Working Men's Coll. Mag. I I I. 46 Improvidence and 
intemperance, .are the wholesale disfranchises of the great 
' unrepresented 1 class. 1865 [see Disfranchised]. 

t Disfra'nge, »• Obs. rare, [irreg. f. Dis- 1 
+ L. frang-e*re to hreak. (The L. compound was 
diffringere.)] trans. To break in pieces. 

1778 Apthorpe Preval. Chr. 254 Broken columns and dis- 
f ranged marbles. 

t Disfra*nk, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 7 c + 
Frank sb. pig-sty, boar-stall.] trans. 'To set 
free from the frank, or place in which an animal 
was confined for feeding (Nares). 

1638 Hist. Albino Bellama 131 (N.) Intending to dis- 
frank an ore-growne boare. 

fDisfrairght, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 7 a 
+ Fraugbt sb. cargo, load.] trans. To unload. 

1599 Nashe Lenten SUtffe{\fy\) 158 Having disfraughted 
and unloaded his luggage. 

t Disfreque'nt, Vt rj j^. 5 + p RE . 

qtjent v.] trans. To cease to frequent or attend. 

1646 Gaule Cases Consc. 82 Noted for long dis-frequenting 
and neglecting the Church. 1666 G. Alsop Maryland X1869) 
41 The Hogs . . do disfrequent home more than the rest of 
Creatures that are look'd upon as tame. 

Hence f 3>isfreque*nter, one who disuses. 

1646 Kingdomes Weekly Intelligencer 16 Mar. 453 The 
Disfrequenters of the Gowne shall put it on 3 gain c. 

t Disfrrar, v. Obs. [f. Dis- 7 b + Friar.] 
trans. To deprive of the order of a friar; refi. 
to divest oneself of friar's orders. 

1599 Sandys Europae Spec. (1632) 22 Over great severitie 
would cause a great number to disfrier themselves. 1639 
Fuller Holy War v. vi. (1647) 238 Many did quickly un- 
nunne and dlsfriar themselves. 

tDisfrie-ndship. Obs. [f. Dis- 9 + Friend- 
ship.] The opposite of friendship ; unfriendliness, 
enmity, disaffection. 

1493 Sc. Acts Jas. 7^(1597)840 Swa that it make na mair 
trouble nor dis-freindship amangst the Kings lieges. 1579 
Fenton Guicciard. in. 107 They pretended to haue no dis- 
friendship with him. 165a Earl Monm. tr. Bentivoglids 
Histor. Rel. 41 They have no occasion of friendship or 
disfriendship with the King of Polonia. 

Disfroxk, v. [f. Dis- + Frock sb. : cf. OF. 
des-f deffroquer y and Defrock.] trans. To deprive 
of the clerical garb, and hence of the clerical 
character ; to unfrock. Hence Disfro'cked 
ppl. a. 

1837 Carlvle Fr. Rev. III. 1. i. (1872) 4 Disfrocked Chabot 
adjures Heaven that at least we may 'have done with 
Kings 1856 Froude Hist. Eng. II. 29 The continent was 
covered with disfrocked monks. 1879 H. James American 
309 If the abbe is disfrocked for his share in it. 
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Disfulfrl, v. nonce-tvd. [Dis- 6.] trans. To 
do the opposite of fulfilling ; not to fulfil. Hence 
DisfulfTlment. 

1818 Bentham Church of Eng. 456 Should it [prophecyl 
be disfulfilled, then [etc.]. 1823 — Not Paul 285 His pro- 
phecy would have been disfulfilled ; but . . his purposes would 
have been fulfilled. Ibid., The disfulfilment would indeed 
takeplace. 

t Disftrl^e, v. Sc. Obs. [a. OF. desfueitle-r, 
deff-y mod.F. difeuiller, f. des-, Dis- +feuille leaf.] 
trans. To strip of leaves: =Depoil v. 1 , Defo- 
liate v. 

C1375 Barbour Troy-bk. n. 1652 And had be treis dis. 
pul^eit Of bare fairc flouris and disful3evt. 

Disfirrnish, v. [ad. OF. desfmimiss-, ex- 
tended stem of desfoumir, also deff-, difonmir, f. 
des-, Dis- 4 + foumir to Furnish.] trans. To 
deprive or divest of that wherewith it is furnished ; 
to strip of furniture or belongings ; to render de- 
stitute (of). 

1531 Elyot Gov. 11. vii. (1883) 75 Whan the emperour 
shuld be disfumisshed of seruauntes. 1577 Fenton Gold. 
Epist. 183 He hath disfurnished them of their principal 
weapons. 1591 Shaks. Two Gent. iy. i. 14 My riches, are 
these poore habiliments, Of which, if you should here dis- 
furnish me, You take the sum and substance that I haue. 
1649 Roberts ClavisBibl. 249 Disfurnishing the Temple of 
utensils. 173a Neal Hist. Purit. I. 222 The risk the 
University would run of being disfurnished of students. 1748 
RiCHAaosoN Clarissa Wks. 1883 VIII. 432 Her closet, her 
chamber, her cabinet, given up to me to disfurnish. 1887 
Lowell Democr. 203 The Indians showed a far greater 
natural predisposition for disfurnishing the outside of other 
people's heads than for furnishing the insides of their own. 

Hence Disfirrnished a., Disfu*rnishing 
vbl. sb. 

a 1577 Gascoigne Wks. (1587) 204 Though his absence 
were unto hir a disfurnishing of eloquence. 1670 Cotton 
Espemon 1. 11. 46 To succour a weak, and disfurnish'd Prince, 
against an armed and prevailing Subject. 1799 Southev 
(1856) I.73, 1 seize a leisure minute, and a disfurnished 
room . . to write to you. 1857 H. Miller Test. Rocks vii. 
270 The disfurnished eartb was peopled anew. 

Disfrrrnishment. [f. prec. + -ment.] The ac- 
tion of disfurnishing, or fact of being disfurnished. 

1603 Breton Dign. or fnd. Man 202 For his Disfurnish- 
ment of Defence, his Defenders are provided. 1613-18 
Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng. (1626)28 [He] withdrawes all cattle 
and prouisions . . for their owne store, and disfurnishment 
of the enemie. 18*0 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Two Races of Men, 
Thus, furnished by the very act of disfurnishment ; getting 
rid of the cumbersome luggage of riches. 

fDisfa-rniture. Obs. [f. Dis- 9 + Furni- 
ture.] The act of disfurnishing ; removal, depriva- 
tion ; disfurnishment. 

1565 Act 8 Eliz. c. 11 § 1 The Disfurniture of Service to 
be done to the Queen's Majesty. 1654 W. Mountacus 
Devout Ess. 11. viii. §3 (R.) We may . .with much ease bear 
the disfurniture of such transitory moveables. 

f Disga'ge, v. Obs. [a. 16th c. F. desgager 
1 to vngage, disingage 1 (Cotgr.), OF. desguagier f 
mod.F. de'gager, f. des-, Dis- 4 + gager to engage, 
pledge, wager.] trans. To release from pledge or 
pawn ; to set free, disengage. 

1594 Kyo Cornelia in. in Hazl. DodsleyW. 209 But when 
our soul the body bath disgag'd, It seeks the common passage 
of the dead. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 232 (R.) Those 
who had lever lay to gage and pawn their goods . . then 
to sell up all and disgage themselves at ouce. 

t Dis gallant, obs - rare - V- I)I8 " 8 + 
Gallant a.] trans. To strip or deprive of gal- 
lantry or courage ; to discourage, dispirit. 

1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. in. i { Sir, fet not this dis- 
countenance or dis-gallant you a wbit. 1640 Glapthorne 
Ladies Privil. I. Wks. (1874) II. 97, I would not have., 
the least Pimple in her countenance discompos'd, it does 
Disgallant a whole beauty. 

t Disgaol (disjd^i-l), v. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 7 b 
+ Gaol sb.] trans. To divest of the character or 
nature of a gaol. 

1647 Digges Unlawf. Taking Arms § 4. 160 He will con- 
tribute His utmost endeavours, that His owne Castles ..may 
be disgaoled. 

t Disga'rfcage, ». Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 7 a 
+ Garbage.] trans. To deprive of the entrails; 
to disembowel. Hence f Disga'rb aging vbl. sb. 

1612 tr. Benvenutds Passenger (N.), In winter time they 
are excellent, so they be fat and quickely roasted, without 
disgarbaging of them. 

fDisga-rboil, v> Obs. [f. Dis- 5 + Garboil 
taken in sense ' disbowel \ perh. through confusion 
with garbage : cf. prec] trans. To disbowel. 

1566 Painter Pal. Pleas. (1575) 1 1. Pref., Aristotimvs dis- 
garboyleth the intralles of Tiranuy. 1599 Broughton s Lett . 
tit. 13 Which sacrifice you could neuer yet offer.. till you 
disgarboyle your selfe of those corrupt affections. 

Disgarland (disgauland), v. [f. Dis- 7 a + 
Garland sb.} tram. To divest of a garland or 
garlands. Hence DisgaTlanding vbl. sb. 

1616 Drumm. of Hawth. Poems Wks. (1711) 12 O Pan .. 
Forsake thy pipe, a scepter take to thee, Thy locks disgar- 
land, thou black Jove shall be. 1879 G. Meredith Egoist 
II. 315 Good progress was made to the disgarlanding of 
themselves thus far. 

Disgarnish (disgaunif), v. [a. OF. dcsgartiiss- 
extended stem of desgamir, -gitarnir (nth c. in 
HaU.-Darm.), mod.F. dfgarnir, f. des-, DE8- 4 + 
gamir to Garnish.] 
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DISGRACE. 



trans. To deprive of that which garnishes or 
furnishes; to strip of garnishment, disfurnish, de- 
spoil. 

ei4$o Merlin agi Thei wolde not disgarnyssh the londe of 
peple. 1481 Caxton Myrr. 111. xxi. 181 Synne is voydc 
nnd disgarnysshed of all goodnes. 1530 Palsgr. 519/t 1 his 
house w disgarnysshed, me thyuke, now he is gone. 1598 
Harrft Theor. Warres v. i. 148 Whosoeuer is found dis- 
garnished of his Armes. 1649 Drumm. or Hawth. Hist. 
Jas. /, Wks. (1711) a If it should fall forth, .that this prince 
by usurpers and rebels were disgarnished of his own crown. 
1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trap. Ix.(i663) 347 The Scaffold 
was disgarnished of all the richest pieces about it. 1831 
Sta W. Najier Penins. War xt. viii. (Rtldg.) II. 135 The 
front .. was .. disgarnished of troops. 1868 Holme Lee 
B. Godfrey xxvL 137 The small sleeping-closets . . had been 
disgarnished. 

Hence Dlsga'rnished ///. a.\ -ing vbl. sb. 

1183 Caxton G. de la Tour A j, They ben yonge nnd licil 
nnd dysgarnysshed of all wytte and reson. 15*3 Lo. Ber* 
ners Froiss. I. ccclxxvi. 6ao Whan they were come to this 

Sassage. .they founde it nat disgarnished. 181a Edin. Rev. 
LX. 249 For the disgarnishing of idolatrous houses. 

Disga'rrison, v. Obs. or arch. [f. Pis- 7 a 
+ Garkison sb.] trans. To deprive of a garrison. 
1591 J. Dickenson Arisbas (1878)42 The . . discouerers of 
my desire, disgarisond my thoughts of wonted fancies. 
1647 Sir T. Fairfax Let. in 12M Rep. Hist. AfSS. Comm. I 
App. v. 3, I have thought fit to give order to Ma^or Mark- 
ham to remove the forces from Bel voir and to dtsgarrison 
the place. 1691 Wooo A th. Oxon. II. 398 When Winchester 
Castle was disgarrison'd, it was given to him. 1879 Q. Rev. 
No. 395. 17 1 Next year the castle was disgarrisoned. 

Disgavel (disgie-v£l), v. Law. [f. Pis- 7 a + 
gavel (Gavelkikd) sb.] trans. To relieve or 
exempt from the tenure of gavelkind. Hence 
Disga'velling vbl. sb. and ///. a. 

1683 Sicerfin Refi. 1. 137 Les primer Statutes de Disgavel- 
ing come Wiats Stat. 15 II. 8. 1741 T. Robinson Gave/' 
kind i. 6 Before the Time of the disga veiling Statute. 1767 
Blackstone Comm. II. 85 By statute 31 Hen. VIII. c. 3. for 
disgavelling the lands of divers lords and gentlemen in the 
county of Kent, they are directed to be descendible for the 
future like other lands, which were never hoiden by service 
of socage. 1875 Blackmore A lice Lorraine I. xv. 151 The 
Jand had been disga veiled. 1881 19/^ Cent. Aug. 398 Not- 
withstanding the disgavelling of many estates . . the area 
subject to the operation of the law is still large. 

Disgeneral, Disgenius : see Pis- 7 a, 9. 
Disgene'ric, <*• [Pis- io.] Of differed 
genera : the opposite of congeneric. 
In recent Diets. 

Disgest, -gestion : see Pioest, Digestion. 

t Disge'ntilize, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 6 + 
Gentilize.] trans. To deprive of gentle rank. 

i6ai Court * T. fas. 7(1849) II, 343 Some say he shall. . 
be auite disknighted and disgentilised for ever. 

t JDisghrbelline, v. Obs. noncc-wd. [Dis- 
7 b.] trans. To distinguish, as a Guelph from 
a Ghibelline. 

167a Marvell Reh. Transp. 1. 299 In their conversation 
they thought fit to take some more license the better to dis- 
Ghibeline themselves from the Puritans. 

Disgig v. : sec Dis- 7 a. 

tDisgrrd, v. Obs. [f. Pis- 6 + Gird v.] 
trans. To strip of that which girds ; to ungird. 

1610 Holland Camden's Brit. i. 780 Afterwards disgirded 
of his militarie Belt. 

Pisgise, etc., obs. form of Disguise, etc. 

t DisglO'rify , v. Obs. rare. [f. Pis- 6 + 
Glorify v.] trans. To deprive of glory; to I rent 
with dishonour. 

1577 Dee Relat t Spir. 1. (1659) 6 4 Angels .. in state dis. 
glorified and drent in confusion. 1671 Milton Samson 442 
Disglorified, blasphem'd and had in scorn. 

tDisglo'ry. Obs. [f. Dis- 9 + Glory sb.] 
The opposite of glory : dishonour. 

I 547-*4 BAULOwtN A/or. Philos. (Palfr.) ti. ii. What greater 
ground of disglory ? What greater occasion of dishonour ? 
"577 Northbrooke Dicing ; (184^3) so How can you say that 
you are gathered togither in Christes name, when you doe 
all things to the disglorie thereof. 

tBisglo'se, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 5 + glose, 
Gloze v.] To beguile or deceive thoroughly. 

1565 Darius(tB6o) 33 Surely my eyes do dysglose If yonder 
I do not see hym commynge. 

+ Disglo'SS,v. Obs. rare. [f. Pis- 7 a + Gi.oss 
sb.] trans. To deprive of gloss or sheen. 

156a Phaer AKneid. i\\ D d j, Stones with bumpes his 
plates disglosse. 

Disglirt, v. rare. [f. Dis- 6 + Glut v.] trans. 
To empty of its contents. 

j8oo Hurois Fav. Village too The sportsman's tube, dis- 
glutted o'er the lake, Pours a long echo. 

Disglu'tinate, v. rare. [f. Pis- 6 + Gltjtin- 
ate v.\ trans. To un^lue, Deglutinate. 

1870 C. J. Smith Syn. «$• Antonym >s, Agglutinate, Antonym 
..Resolve, Disglminate. 

DisgO'dded, ///. a. rare. [f. Pis- 7 + God + 
•ED.] Deprived of godhead or divinity ; ungod- 
like. 

1877 Rlackie Wise Men 36 Leaving For the bright smile 
that warms the face o* the world A bald, disgodded, light* 
less, loveless grey 1 

Pisgolf, obs. form of Disoulf v. 

Disgood : see Pis- 8. 

(Disgore, spurious word in Ash, etc. : see Pis- 
gorge 3.] 
Vol. HI. 



Disgorge (disgpuds), v. [ad. OF. dcs$orgcr 
(mod.l<\ dtgorger, whence Pegoroe), f. des~ t Dis- 
4+ gorge throat, Gorge: cf. It. {di)sgorgare.] 

1. trans. To eject or throw out from, or as from, 
the gorge or throat ; to vomit forth (what lias been 
swallowed). 

c 1477 Caxton Jason 75 The which thre bestes so dredefull 
di -gorged and caste out fyre of their throtes. 1601 I Iolland 
Pltnyl. 307 (Rats] swallow.. them whole downe the gullet, 
and ( afterwards straine and struggle .. vntill they disgorge 
again the feathers and bones that were in their bellies. 1677 
Otway Cheats o/Seapin u. i, How easily a Miser swallows 
a load, and how difficultly he disgorges a grain. 1774 
Goldsm. Nat. /list. (1776) VI I. 31 1 The leech . . disgorges the 
blood it has swallowed, and it is then kept for repeated ap- 
plication. 1873 M iss TtiACKEaxv Old Kensington ii, Jonah's 
whale swallowed and disgorged him night after night. 

b. Jig. To discharge as if from a mouth ; to 
empty forth ; esp. to give np what has been wrong- 
fully appropriated. 

a t5ap Sk elton Trout h 4 Information (R.) Rut woo to 
suche informers . . That . . Disgorgith theyr veneme. 1587 
Turberv. Trag. T. (1837) aa8 Disgorge thy care, abandon 
feare. 1606 Shaks. Tr. <$• t r. ProT. 1a The deepe>drawing 
Barke do there disgorge Their warlike frautace. 1776 
Gibbon Decl. ff F. I. iv. 84 The dens of the amphitheatre 
disgorged at once a hundred Hons. 1808 Wellington in 
Gurw. Desp. IV. 121 Some mode., to make the French 
Generals disgorge the church plate which they have stolen. 
1855 Pkescott Philip ff t I. 11. iii. 173 It was.. time that 
the prisons should disgorge their superfluous victims. 188a 
J. Taylo* Sc. Coveuanters (Cassefl) 15^ The grandson . . 
was compelled to disgorge the property of which the General 
had plundered the Covenanters. 
C. absol. 

1608 Arm in Nest Ninn. 7 The World, ready to disgorge at 
so homely a present. 1638 Sir T. H erbert frai>. (ed. a) 333 
After I had disgorg'd abundantly, I fell into a sound sleepe. 
1667 MtLTON P. L. xn. 158 The river Nile . .disgorging at 
seaven mouthes Into the Sea. 1794 Scllivan Vino A'at. 
1 1. V iii, Caverns full of water .. disgorging upon the earth. 
1868 Milman St. Pauts 351 At the Restoration he was 
forced to disgorge. 

2. trans. To discharge or empty (the stomach, 
mouth, breast, etc.). 

c 159a Marlowe Massacre Paris 111. ii, Then come, proud 
Guise, and here disgorge thy breast, 1597 Shaks. j H* n - IV* 
1. iii. 97 So, so, (thou common Dogge) did'st thou disgorge 
Thy glut ton -bosome of the Royall Richard. 1637 Hkywooo 
DiaL 1. Wks. 1874 VI. 100 Their stomacks some disgorg'd. 
x86x Hllme tr. Afoguin-Tandon 11. tn. iv. 146 It was the 
custom to throw away all leeches which had been used ; they 
are now disgorged, and preserved for a future occasion, 
b. rejl. To empty or discharge oneself. 

1607 J. King Serrn. 27 Nov., They, .want but meanesand 
matter wherein to disgordg themselues. C1645 Howell 
Lett. (1650) I. 9 The sea .. meeting .. rivers that descend 
from Germany to disgorge themselves into him. # 1679 
Establ, Test 24 If the Spirit moves, he can disgorge himself 
against the Priests of Baal, the Hirelings. 171* Addison 
Spect. No. 309 l» 15 The lour Rivers which disgorge them- 
selves into the Sea of Fire. 1868 Hawthorne Amer. Note* 
bks. (1879) I. 231 Several vessels were disgorging themselves. 

T o. Farriery. To dissipate an engorgement or 
congestion [cf. F. dSgorger in same sense]. Obs. 

17*7 Bailey vol. II., Disgorge [with Farriers] is to discuss 
or disperse an Inflammation or swelling. 1737 [see De- 
gorge). 1,753 Chambers Cycl. Suppl. s.v., If a horse's legs 
are gorged or swelled, we say he must be walked out to 
disgorge them. [1775 Ash mispr. Disgore\ whence in some 
mod. Diets.] 

Hence Disgo'rged ///. n., DisgoTging vbl. s 

16x1 Cotgr., DesgorgS, disgorged. Desgorgeme/tt, a dis- 
gorging. 163a Litiigow Trav. vi. 155 Woefull accidents, 
and superabounding disgorgings [floods]. 1681 N. Resbl-kv 
Fun. Serin. 9 As he had been a mighty devourer of Books, 
so his very disgorgings . . had generally more relish than the 
first cookery. 182a T. L. Peacock At aid A/arian xiv, The 
reluctant disgorgings of fat abbots and usurers. 

Disgorgement (disg^ jd^ment). [f. prec. vb. 

+ -ment : cf. OF. desgorgcmcnl (1548 in Halz.- 
Darm.).] The action of disgorging ; a discharging 
as from the throat or stomach. 

c 1477 Caxton Jason 115 b, The cloth of golde shone by 
the disgorgements of the water. 163a Lithgow Trav. 1. 13 
This River of Tyber..made muster of his extravagant 
disgorgements, a 1656 Bp. Hall Rem. Wks. (1660) 162 The 
. . presses are openly defiled with the most loathsome dis- 
gorgements of their wicked blasphemies. 1788 Clarkson 
Impol. Slave Tr. 55 There is a continual disgorgement of 
seamen from these vessels into the islands. 1837 Blackiv. 
Mag. XLI. 146 The disgorgement of past plunder. 

Disgorger (dtsg^id^i). [1. as prec. + -ER 1 .] 
One who or that which disgorges, spec . A device for 
extracting a gorged hook from the throat of a fish. 

1867 F. Francis Angling iv. (1880) 129 A disgorger . . is n 
piece of metal or bone with a notch at the end. # 1875 *Stone- 
hengk' Brit. Sports t. v. Hi. § 10.337 Attempting, by means 
of the disgorger, to remove them while he is alive. 1883 
Fisheries Fjchib. Catal. 6a. 

fDisgO'spel, v, Obs. noiue-wd. [f. Drs- 7 a 
+ Gospel so.] trans. To deprive of the gospel 
or of gospel character ; to oust the gospel from 
practical life. Hence f Disgo'spelling ppl. a. 

164* Milton Apol. Smect. xil Wks. 1738 1. 133 Who pos- 
sess huge Benefices for lazy Performances, great Promotions 
only for the execution of a cruel disgospelling Jurisdiction. 

DisgO'Spelize, v. rare. [Dis- 6.] trans. 
To deprive of or exclude from the gospel. 

1888 S. G. OsBoaNK in Times 6 Oct. ra/3 That tens of 
thousands . . are living disgospelhred, so born and reared as 
to be of a race the gospel . . teachings cannot toucb. 



t Disgotrt, v. Obs. rare, f f. Dis- 7 a + Gout 
sb. ] trans. To free or relieve from gout 

1611 FLO*to.S/»//«*r..also todisgout. 1748 Richardson 
Clarissa Wks, 1883 VII. 386 Lord M. . . turning round and 
round . . his but just disgouted thumb. 

DisgOTern, v. nonce- wd. [Dis- 6.] trans. 
To leave ungoverned ; to refrain from governing. 

1878 II. Wright Mental Trav. 78 The object of states- 
manship at N'omunniburgh ta not to govern but to disgovern 
as much as possible. 

Disgown (disgou-n), v. [f. Dis- 7 a + Gown sb. : 
cf. disrobe.] O. trans. To strip or deprive (any one) 
of his gown, spec, of a university or clerical gown, 
and thus of the degree or office which it symbolizes, 
b. intr. (for refl.) To throw off or relinquish one's 
gown. 

**734 North Exam. (5740) 322 (D.) He disgowned and 
put on a sword. 1887 Globe 1 Oct. a/4 [Hel had been a 
clergyman, but had been disgowned for malpractices. 

Disgrace (disgr^-s), sb. [a. F. disgrace *n 
disgrace, an ill-fortnne, defeature, mishap ; also 
vncomelinesse, deformitie, etc.' (Cotgr.), ad. It. dis- 
grazia 'a disgrace, a mishap, a misfortune' (Florio), 
f. Dis- 4+ grazia Grace; cf. Sp. desgracia 'dis- 
grace, misfortune, unpleasantness \ mcd.L,.disgralia 
(.15th c. in Du Cange).] 

1. The disfavour of one in a powerful or exalted 
position, with the withdrawal of hononr, degrada- 
tion, dishonour, or contumely, which accompanies 
it : fa. as exhibited by the personage who inflicts 
it {obs.); b. as incurred or experienced by the 
victim : the stale of being out of favour and honour. 

a. «<8r Pettte Guazto's Civ. Conv. t. (1586' a8b, Shee 
went about to bring into the disgrace of the Dutches all 
the Ladies of the Court. 1600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 
1 2 Ambition and feare of the Kings disgrace were of such 
force, that the Nobles, .durst not open their mouthes. 

b. 1 $86 A. Dav Eng. Secretary (ifiaOt.MaThed isgrace 
that quickly you shall sustaine. 1605 Shaks. Atacb. 111. vi. 
23, I heare Macduffe hues in disgrace. 1659 H. Harris 
Parivars Iron Age 267 The Spaniards offered him I Card. 
Mazarin] all kindness of favour in his disgrace. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 160 The King .. haddetermined 
that the disgrace of the Hydes should be complete. Atott. 
The minister was living in retirement, being in disgrace at 
Court. 

+ C. A disfavour; a dishonour; an affront. Obs. 

a 1586 Sidney (J ), To such bondage he was . . tied by her 
whose disgraces to him were graced by her excellence. 
1586 B. Young Guazzo's Civ. Conv. iv. 206 b, With my tin- 
luckie sport I have gotten your disgraces, a i6a6 Bacon 
(Webster 1864), The interchange continually of favours 
and disgraces. 1651 Hogres Govt. 4 Soc. xv. $ :8. 257 If 
it command somewhat to be. .done, which is not a disgrace 
to God directly, but from whence by reasoning disgracefull 
consequences may be derived. 1739 Cibber Apol. (1756) I. 
296 Several little disgraces were put upon them. 

f 2. The disfavour of Fortune (as a disposer of 
human affairs) ; adverse fortune, misfortune. Obs. 

1590 Greene Neuer too late (1600) 2 Midst the riches of 
his face, Griefe deciphred bigh disgrace. 1600 E. Blount 
tr. Conestaggio 15 Sent his ambassadors to the said Kin^, 
letting him understand of his disgrace. 1653 H. Cogan tr. 
Pinto's Trav. L 1 No disgrace of Fortune ought to esloign 
us., from the duty which we are bound 10 render unto God. 
1697 Drvden Virg. Georg. iv. 143 That other looks like 
Nature in Disgrace, 
fb. A misfortune. Obs. 

i6aa R. Hawkins I'oy. S. Sea (1847) 171 With these dis. 
graces upon them and the hand of God helping . . us. 1637 
Lisauder «$■ Cat. tv. 74, I shall alwaies bless my disgraces 
which have wrought mee this felicity. 1748 Smollett Rod. 
Raftd. (1780) I. 187 Notwithstanding the disgraces which 
had fallen to her share, she had not been so unlucky as 
many 01 hers. 

3. Dishonour in general or public estimation ; 
ignominy, shame. 

1593 Shaks. Rica. If, 1. i. 133, I slew him not : but (to 
mine owne disgrace) Neglected my sworne duty in that 
case. 1639 S. JDu Verger tr. Camus' Admir. Events 54 
If ever he saw him approach his wife, he would .. 
resist force by force . . to drive disgrace from his house. 
1728 Popb Dune. ti. 175 A second effort brought but new 
disgrace. 1856 Frolde Hist. Eng. (1858) II. xi. 467 The 
disgrace wbich the queen's conduct had brought upon her 
family. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romota it. xxiii, Tito shrank with 
shuddering dread from disgrace. 

1 4. The expression of dishonour and reprobation ; 
opprobrium, reproach, disparagement ; an expres- 
sion or term of reprobation. Obs. or arch. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 11. (i6as\ 86 When .. a word 
is either in praise or disgrace . . repeated. 1606 Mr. Hall 
Char. Veriues <fr V. toa If bee list not to give a verbal 
d isgrace, yet hee shakes his head and smiles. 1617 — Recoil. 
Treat. 977 Every vice hath a title, and every vertue a dis- 
grace. s66o Trial Regie. 174 You spake . . against the 
King by way of disgrace against him and his family. 1676 
Hoebes Iliad m. 33 Then Hector him with words of great 
disgrace Reproved* (1855 Tennyson Ataud it. i. 14 He .. 
Heap'd on her terms of di«grace.l 

5. An occasion or canse of shame or dishonour ; 
that which brings into dishonour. 

1590 Sf enser F.Q. 1. L 3r To nil knighthood it is foule 
disgrace, That such a cursed creature lives so long a space. 
1597 Shaks. a Hen. /K, it. il 15 What a disgrace is it to 
me, to remember thy name ? c 1710 BaynardXJA And is it 
not a foul disgrace, To lose the boltsprit of thy face? 1856 
Eme»son£«£-. Traits, Wealth Wks. (Bohn) II. 69, I found 
the two disgraces . . are. first, disloyalty to Church and 
State, and, second, to be born poor, or to come to poverty. 



DISGRACE. 

1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 178 Is not the knowledge of 
words without ideas a disgrace to a man of sense ? 

f 6. Marring of the grace of anything ; disfigure- 
ment. Obs. 

1581 Pettie Gnazzo's Civ. Conv. 111. (1586) 126 To take 
away some wart, moale, spot, or such like disgrace com- 
ming by chaunce. 1598 St. John's Coll. Agreem. in Willis 
& Clark Cambridge (1886) If. 251 The Chimneys .. shalhe 
taken dowen and Raysed in some other Convenient place 
without disgrace of the new court. 

7. Want of grace, fa. of person: ill-favoured- 
ness (06s.) ; b. of mind : ungracious condition or 
character, rare. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. y. xii. 28 Their garments . . Being all 
rag'd and tatter'd, their disgraces Did much the more aug- 
ment. i86x T. Winthrop Cecil Dreeme v. (1876) 75 Even 
a coat may be one of the outward signs by which we betray 
the grace or disgrace that is in us. 

Disgrace (disgriF^s), v. [a. F. disgracier (1552 
in IIatz.-Darm.), ad. It. disgraziare, f. disgrazia 
(see prec). So Sp. desgraeiar.] 

f 1. tram. To undo or mar the grace of; to de- 
prive of (outward) grace ; to disfigure. Obs. 

1549-62 Sternhold & H. Ps. ciii. 16 Like the flower . . 
Whose glosse and beauty stormy winds do utterly disgrace. 
1531 Robinson tr. More's Utop. 14 Rude and vnlearned 
speche defaceth and disgraceth a very good matter. 1555 
Watreman Fardtc Facions 1. v. 69 The woman had her 
nose cut of, wherwith . . the whole beautie of her face was 
disgraced. 1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Ilnsb. it. (1586) 
1 15 b, His paunch shal the lesse appeer, which both dis- 
graceth him and burdneth him. 1709 Pope Ess. Crit. 24 
The slightest sketch .. Is by ill-colouring but the more dis- 
grae'd. 1781 Cowper Convers. 51 Withered stumps dis- 
grace the sylvan scene. 

1 2. To put to shame, put out of countenance by 
eclipsing. Obs. 

1589 Greene Menatlwn (Arb.) 35 Flora seeing her face, 
bids al her glorious flowers close themselues, as being by 
her beautie disgraced. 1391 Nashr Pre/, to Sidney's Astr. 

Stella, In thee . . the Lesbian Sappho with her lyric 
harpe is disgraced. 

f b. To put out of countenance, abash, dismay. 

1607 Tops ell Four/. Beasts (1658) 160 Casting, .burning 
torches into the face of the elephant ; by which the huge 
beast is not a little disgraced and terrified. 

3. To put out of grace or favour ; to treat with 
disfavour, and hence with dishonour; to dismiss 
from (royal, etc.) favour and honour. 

1593 Nashe 4 Lett. Con/nt. 43 Followers, whose dutifull 
seruice must not bee disgrae'd with a bitter repulse in anie 
suite. 1600 E. Blount tr. Conestagg'to 62 Although he 
were without lands, and disgraced by Henry, yet^ being 
favoured by the people, he supposed that Henry dying, he 
shoulde . . be crowned. 1617 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 133 
How easie is it for such a man, whiles the world disgraces 
him, at once to scorne and pitty it. 1711 Pope Temp. 
Fame 294 Some she disgracd, and some with honours 
crown'd. 174s P. Thomas Jrnl. Anson's Voy. 216 His Sub- 
jects, .whom ne either disgraces or honours. 1855 M acaulay 
Hist. Eng. III. 268 Queensberry was disgraced for refusing 
to betray the interests of the Protestant religion. 

f 4. To bring into disfavour {with any one), or 
into the bad graces of any one. Obs. 

1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 1, Hi. 79 Our Brother is imprison'd 
by your meanes, My selfe disgrae'd, and the Nobilitie Held 
in contempt. 1600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 35 Which his 
enimies tooke as an occasion to disgrace him witb the King. 

1 5. To cast shame or discredit upon ; to bring 
(intentionally) into disgrace. Obs. 

1573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 6 How saciablely 
he hath delt bi me . . to disgrace and slaunder me in the 
toun. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado in. ii. 130 As I wooed for 
thee to obtaine her, I will joyne with thee to disgrace her. 
a 1715 Burnet (J.), Men's passions will carry them far in 
misrepresenting an opinion which they have a mind to dis. 
grace. 

t b. To put to shame. Obs. 

1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. m. viii. (1611) 97 They never vse 
reason so willingly as to disgrace reason. 1595 T. Eowarus 
Cephalus <$• Procris (1878) 45 For he that sorrow hath pos- 
scst, at last In telling of his tale is quite disgra'st. 

f 6. To speak of dishonouringly ; to reprobate, 
disparage, revile, vilify, speak slightingly of. 
Obs. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie 1. xix. (Arb.) 57 Such .. 
would peraduenture reproue and disgrace euery Romance, 
or short historicall ditty. c\(t\\ Chapman Iliad I. 24 The 
general .. viciously disgrae'd With violent terms the priest. 
1612 Drayton Poly-olb. vi. Notes 93 A Patriot, and so true, 
that it to death him greeues To heare his Wales disgrac't. 
1671 Baxter Holiness Design Chr. Ixiv. 19 They all agree 
to cry down sin in the general and to disgrace it. 1720 
Lett.fr. London Jrnl. (1721) 46 Again he disgraces the 
Ale. 

7. To bring (as an incidental consequence) shame, 
dishonour, or discredit upon ; to be a disgrace or 
shame to ; to reflect dishonour upon. 

[1580 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 236 Leauing only Mopsa 
behind, who disgraced weeping with her countenance.] 1593 
Shaks. Lucr. 718 Against himself he sounds this doom, 
That through the length of times he stands disgraced. 
1600 — A. Y. L. n. W. 4, I could finde in my heart to 
disgrace my mans apparell, and to cry like a woman. x6o8 
D. T. Ess. Pol. <$■ Mor. 116 b, Often .. such as became 
a meaner part well, have failed in a greater, and disgraced 
it, 175a Johnson Rambler No. 196 r 7 Of his children . . 
some may disgrace him by their follies. 1784 Cowper Tiroc. 
531 Such vicious habits as disgrace htsnatne. 1849 M acaulay 
Hist. Eng. I. 187 The atrocities which had disgraced the 
insurrection of Ulster. 1868 J. H. Blunt Re/. Ch. Eng. I. 
479 The most cruel act against heretics that disgraced our 
Statute Book. 
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Hence Disgra'ced ppl. a., Disgra'cing vbl. sb. 
and a. 

1582 N. Lichefield tr. Caslanheda's Cong. E. Ind. xvii. 
45 He thought the same a disgracing vnto him. 1591 
Shaks. Two Gent. v. iv. 123 Vour Grace is welcome to 
a man disgrae'd. 1592 R. D. HyPnerotomachia 94 They 
would . . fling the same [flowers] in the faces of their pursu- 
ing lovers .. maintaining their fained dis-graciugs. a 1679 
Hobbes Rhet. 11. ii. (1681) 47 Contumely, is the disgracing 
of another for his own pastime. x8oa Mrs. Jane West In/. 
Father I II. 145 The poor, .disgraced Selborne. 1807 Sir R. 
Wilson Jrnl. 12 July in Li/e (1862) II. viii. 309 As Buona- 
parte passed .. he gave the right-hand file one of his dis- 
gracing crosses. 

Disgraceful (disgr^-sful), a. [f. prec. sb. + 
-ful: cf. graceful^ 

1 1. Void of grace, unbecoming, unpleasing : the 
opposite of graceful. Obs. 

1591 Shaks. 1 Hen. VI, 1. i. 86 Away with these dis- 
graceful! wayling Robes ! 1615 G. Sandys Trav. 67 A cer- 
tain blacke powder .. which by the not disgracefull stain- 
ing of the lids, doth better set forth the whitenesse of the 
eye. 1702 Eng. Theophrast. 180 Whatever is counterfeit 
grows nauseous and disgraceful, even with those things, 
which when natural are most graceful and charming. 

2. Full of, or fraught with, disgrace ; that brings 
disgrace upon the agent ; shameful, dishonourable, 
disreputable. 

1597 Daniel Civ. Wars v. Ixiv, Stained with black dis« 
graceful crimes. ^ a 1744 Pope (J.>, To retire behind their 
chariots was as little disgraceful then, as it is now to alight 
from one's horse in a battle. 1794 South ev Botany- Bay 
Eel. iii, The poor soldier .. goes In disgraceful retreat 
through a country of foes. 1874 Green Short Hist. iv. § 3. 
185 The disgraceful submission of their leaders. 1892 Sir 
A. Kekewich in Law Times' Rep. 140/1, I do think it is 
disgraceful for directors to .. issue such a prospectus. 

3. Inflicting disgrace, disgracing, degrading, op- 
probrious, contumelious, a. Of actions. 

1640 Bp. Hall Rem. Wks. (1660) 39 Our speculative skill 
is wont to be upbraided to us, in a disgracefull comparison 
of our unanswerable practise. 1651 [see Discrace sb. 1 c]. 
1764 Foote Patron ill. Wks. 1799 I. 358 Such disgraceful, 
such contemptible treatment ! 1836 H. Coleridge North. 
Worthies (1852) I. 49 It does not appear that Sir Samuel . . 
ever submitted to this disgraceful punishment. 
+ b. Of words. Obs. 

1608-11 Bp. Hall Medit. Vowesh § 52 In the revenge 
of a disgracefull word against themselves. 16 u Cotgr. 
s.v. Vitenie, Laide Vilenie, slaunderous, reproachfull, dis- 
gracefull, defainatorie tearmes. 1613 Sir F. Cottington 
111 Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. III. 109 If any of base qualyty 
shall use disgracefull wordes unto a Jintleman, he is . . sent 
to the gallies. 1774 Sir J. Reynolos Disc. vi. (1876) 383 
These terrific and disgraceful epithets with which the poor 
imitators are so often loaded. 

Disgracefully (disgr^-sfiili), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -ly In a disgraceful manner, with disgrace; 
shamefully, ignominionsly. + Formerly also, ^Yith 
opprobrium, opprobriously, contumeliously. 

1604 Hieron Wks. I. 478 Some of whom to my griefe 
I haue heard speake very disgracefully, some very scorne- 
fully. a 1661 Fuller Worthies (1840) III. 11 The scholars 
of Oxford took up the body of the wife of Peter Martyr, 
who formerly had been disgracefully buried in a dunghill. 
1781 Cowper Expost. 663 His [name] that seraphs tremble 
at, is hung Disgracefully on every trifler's tongue. 1893 
J. Strong New Era xvi. 357 Its progress is painfully and 
disgracefully slow. Mod. The work has been disgracefully 
scamped. 

Disgra'cefulness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 

The quality or condition of being disgraceful; 
shamefulness, ignominy. 

1581 Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 61 These men. .by their 
owne disgracefulnes, disgrace the most gracefull Poesie. 
1841 Lane Arab. Nts. III. 486, I knew .. that there was 
no disgracefulness in him . . the turpitude and disgraceful* 
ness were in my sister. 1880 Daily Nrzvs 9 Jan. 5/2 Bar- 
barous as hanging is, its disgracefulness and horror possibly 
act as deterrent influences. 

t Disgraxement. Obs. [f. Disgrace v. + 
-ment.] The action of disgracing; also, concr. 
that which causes disgrace. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1. 1 Synce we haue ben 
spoyled of the diuine apparell, our shameful nakednesse dis- 
closeth an infinite heape of filthy disgracementes. 1581 j. 
Bell H addon's Ansiv. Osor. 454 Defacinges and dis- 
gracements of Religion. 1647 H. More Poems 169 That 
disgracement of Philosophic .. this Theorie Might take 
't away. 

Disgracer (disgrei-saa). [f. as prec. + -er I.] 
One who or that which disgraces; one that ex- 
poses to shame or causes ignominy ; + an oppro- 
brious reviler (obs.). 

1570 Dee Math. Pref. 46 The . . continuall disgracer of 
Gods Veritie. 1589 N she Almond /or Parrat 15 a, He 
began to . . shew himselfe openly a studious disgracer of 
antiquitie. »66o R. Coke Power <$• Snbj. 267 A Reproacher 
or disgracer of his Majesties Government. 1732 Swift 
Exam. Abuses Dublin, \ have given good advice to those 
infamous disgracers of their sex. 1780 Mrs. Pjozzi Journ. 
France I. 382 Who ..were such disgracers of human 
nature. 

[I Disgracia, -grazia. [Sp. desgracia (-grabya) 
disgrace, misfortune, unpleasantness, It. disgrazia 
(-gratsya), formerly disgratt'a.] An unpleasant 
accident, misfortune. 

1739 Obbtlz Apol. (r756) I. 114 When it has been his ill 
fortune to meet with a disgraccia. 1845 Ld. Campbell 
Chancellors (1857) IV. lxxxix. 174 This disgrazia happened 
from meeting a line of brewer's drays at Charing Cross, 



DIS GRADER. 

t Disgra'ciately, adv. Obs. rare- 1 , [as if 
f. *disgraciale adj., ad. It. disgraziato t in Florio 
disgratiato 'graceless \] Ill-favouredly, unhappily, 
un pleasingly. 

a 1734 North Exam. 1. i. § 28 All this he would most dis- 
graciately obtrude by his quaint Touch of * confirming all '. 

Disgracious (disgr^-Jas), a. Also 6-7 -tious. 
[a. F. disgracieux (1518 in Hatz.-Darm.), f. Dis- 4 
+graaeux, perh. after It. disgrazioso 'graceless, 
fnll of disgrace', (Florio) : cf. Gracious.] 

I. Ungracious, unfavourable, unkind. ? Obs. 

*598 J. Dickenson Greene in Cone. (1878J) J44 Deigne 
rather to quicken^ them by a gracious regard, then to kill 
them by a disgratious repulse. 1603 Breton Dign. or Ind. 
Men 207 What indignities are these to prove the disgratious 
Nature of M an ? 1837 iWro Monthly Mag. XLI X . 343 Any 
one of the disgracious cavillers. 

+ 2. Out of favour ; in disfavour ; disliked. 
Obs. 

1594 Shaks, Rich. Ill, Hi. vii. 112 I doe suspect I haue 
done some offence, That seemes disgracious in the Cities 
eye. Ibid. J v. iv. 177 If I be so disgracious in your eye, Let 
me march on, and not offend you, Madam. 161 1 Speed 
Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xvi. (1632) 849 As for these causes he was 
in highest grace with the King, so hee was the more dis- 
gracious or nated of the people. 

f 3. Disgraceful, shameful. Obs. 

16x5 Trades Incr. in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) III. 308 The lazy 
and disgracious merchandise of our coasters. 

4. Without grace of manner; uncomely; unbe- 
coming. 

1870 MoRiEa Rep. Land Tenure in Pari. PapersCLXXW. 
202, I heard general complaints ..of their [the women's] 
disgracious attempts to follow the fashions. 

t DlSgra'Ciously, adv. Obs. [f.prec. + -LY2.] 
In a disgracious manner ; with disgrace or indig- 
nity ; without grace, ungraciously. 

1618 Hist. P. Warbeck in Select. Harl. Misc. (1793) 95 
He read it in publick, and that so disgraciously [etc]. 1619 
Time's Storehouse ii. 182 (L.) All. .were eyther at last dis- 
graciously killed, or else receyved some great overthrow. 

T Disgra'cive, a. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. Dis- 
grace v. + -ive : cf. coercive^ Conveying or tend- 
ing to disgrace or reproach ; disgraceful, shameful. 

1602 Boys Wks. 412 The Syrian rasa, which is a disgracive 
term. 1627 Felth am Resolves 1. xxvii. 47 They are unwisely 
ashamed of an ignorance, which is not disgraciue. Ibid. 1. 
lxxviii. 120 He that will question euery disgraciue word, 
which he hears is spoken of him, shall haue much trouble. 

Dis gradation (disgrad^-Jan). ? Obs. [n. of 
action f. Disgbade v.~\ Punitive deprivation of 
rank, degree, or dignity ; = Degradation 1 1. 

17*7-51 Chambers Cycl., Degradation, In our law-books 
called disgradation, and deposition. [Not in Terrnes de la 
Ley, Cowell, Blount, who have disgrade, but not disgrada- 
tion.] ^ 1861 W. Bell Did. Law Scot. 291/2 Disgradation, 
Deposition, or Degradation ; the stripping a person for ever 
of a dignity or degree of honour. 

Disgrade (disgr^'d), v. Also 5-6 dysgrade, 
dis-, dysgrate, 6 desgrade. [ad. OF. desgrader t 
by-form of degrader, ad. late L. degradare, Pr. dc- 
gradar, desgradar: for frequent Romanic inter- 
change of de-, des- s see De- 1. 6.] trans. To depose 
formally, as a punitive measure, from honourable 
rank, degree, or dignity ; = Degrade v. 2. 

c 1430 Lydg. Bochas vnt. L (1554) 177 b, Fortune list him 
to disgrade Among his_ knightes. 1569^ Newton Cicero's 
Olde Age 28 b. Sore against my will was it, when I deposed 
and dysgraded L. Flaminius of his senatourship. 1611 Speed 
Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xvii. (1632) 869 He was first solemnly 
disgraded, his guilt spurs cut from his beeles by the Master- 
Cooke. 1880 Dixon Windsor III. vii. 67 Voted that the 
late duke be disgraded from his dignity as a knight. 1888 
Circular to Senate by Coll. 0/ Med. Durham Univ., Sup- 
posing the Durham University to possess already the power 
to disgrade its Graduates. 

b. To deprive of ecclesiastical status; = De- 
grade v. 2 b. 

c 1380 Wvclif Wks. (1880) 246 Ony symple mon . . schal 
be enprisoned, disgratid or brent. 1460 Capgrave Chron. 
112 Formosus..was disgraded be Jon the Pope fro all the 
ordres of the Cherch onto lay astat. 1586 Exam. H. 
Barrowe, etc. in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) II. 28 Q. Axe yow a 
Minister? A. No, 1 was one after your orders. Q. Who 
disgraded yow? A. I disgraded my self through Gods 
mercy by repentance. 1641 PavNNE A ntip. 98 They did not 
disgrade and deprive from holy Orders such Malefactors. 

Hence Disgra'ded a., Disgra'ding vbl. 
sb. 

1531-3 Act 23 Hen. VIII, c. 1 A certificat under his seale 
testifiynge the said disgradinge. 1546 Bale Eng. Votaries 

II. L iv (T. s.v. Degrade), He once yet againe departed the 
realme with his disgraded abbots. x6oa Segah Hon. Mil. 
$ Civ. 11. iv. 55 The King of Artnes and other Heralds cast 
the warme water vpon the disgraded Knights face . . saying 
Henceforth thou shalt be called by thy right name, Traitour. 
1641 Terrnes de la Ley (1708) 257 By the Canon Law lhere 
are two kinds of Disgradings ; the one summary, by word 
only, and the other solemn, by Devesting tbe party disgraded 
from . . the Ensigns of his Order or Degree. 

t Disgra'dement. Obs. rare - l . [f. prec. + 
-ment.] = Disgradation ; Degradation 1 i. 

1538 Fitzherb. Just. Peas 107 b, With certifycat therof 
under his seall testifyenge the sayde dysgradement. 

t Disgra'der. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. asprec. + -erI.] 
One who degrades from a position of honour. 

a 1603 T. Cartwright Con/ut. Rhem. N. T. Pref. (1618) 
17 Disgracers and disgraders of the Scripture haue taught 
men to say, that the copies are corrupted. 



DIS GRADUATE. 

t Disgra'duate, v. Obs. [f. Dis- 7 b + Gka- 
DV ate st/.] (raits. To depose from a degree or dig- 
nity, deprive of rank or privilege; -Disckaoe, 
Degkaduatk. 

>5a8 TfNDALK Obed. Chr. Man 73 b, Yf they be of mine 
anointed, and beare my marke, disgresse them (I wold save, 
disgraduate them). i«o Nicolls Thttcyd. ijj5 (R.)'Ihc 
saiae Eacedemonions did desgraduate nnd declaire those to 
be deffaincd and dishonoured, thai were takene by the 
Athenians in the Islnnde. 

t DiSgree*, Obs. rare. [a. OF. desgre-er 
(Kioissart) to disagree, f. des- % Dis- 4 + grder to 
agree : see Ghee v.] intr. To be out of agree- 
ment or harmony; to Disagree. 

1530 Palsgr. 5/0/1, I disgre, I agre a mysse, as syngars 
do, or nne note with an other. .These synggyng men dtsgree. 

+ Disgre e 'me nt. Obs. rare. [f. prec. + 
-men T.I Discord, Disaohekmknt. 

1503 IIawes Examp. Virt. vii. 148 Without disgrement or 
contradiccyon. 

Disgregate (di-sgr/g^O, v. [f. E. disgregtft-, 
ppl. stem of disgregtire to separate, f. Dis- 1 + 
greg-em {grex) flock, gregare to collect (in a (lock).] 
llcnec Di/sgregated a. 

f 1. trans. To separate, sunder, sever {from). 

1593 Nasiie Christ's T. 64 b, It pleased our louing cruci- 
fied Lord . . to disgregate his gifts from the ordinaric 
meanes. 

2. To separate into individual parts, disintegrate. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor.dyj (R.) Heal doth loosen, 
disgregate, scatter, and dissolve all thick things. 1660 
Stanley Hist. Philos. ix. (1701) 422/1 Heat seems to consist 
of rare parts, and disgregates bodies. 1726 Monro Anat. 
Nerves (174O 4 The Dura Mater is closely wrapt round 
them, to collect their disgregated Fibres. 

+ 3. According to obsolete theories of vision : To 
scatter or make divergent (the visual rays) ; hence, 
to dazzle, confuse, or dim (the sight). Obs. 

ai6$x Doknb Sent/, xcvi. IV. 24s The beames of their 
eyes were scattered and disgregated . . so as that they could 
not confidently discern him. c 164s Howell Lett. 11. H, ller 
sight is presently dazled and disgregated with the refulcency. 
Ibid. I. vt. lv. Black doth congregat, unite and fortifie the 
sight ; the other doth disgrcgnt, scatter and enfeehleit. 

Disgregation (disgrrg^-Jan). [n. of aclion 
f. prec: see -ation.] Separation of individuals 
from a company, or of component parts from a 
whole mass ; disintegration, dispersal ; spec, in Chem. 
separation of the molecules of a substance by heat 
or other agency. 

16x1 Florio Disgregatione % a scattering, a disgregation. 
<zi6z6 Br. Andrewes in Southey Com. -pi. Bk. Ser. 1. 
( 1 85o) 354 Without it [concord] a gregation it may be, but 
no congregation. The con is gone; a disgregation rather. 
1653 Manton Exp. James v. 9 In troubles there are not so 
many scatterings and disgregations in Christ's flock. 1684 
tr. Bonefs Merc. Compit. xtx. 763 Tbese Diseases do 
presuppose a Disgregation of Humours. 1865 Ghote Pinto 
I. I. 56 The partial disgregation of the chaotic mass. 

Disgress, -ion, obs. fl". Digress, -ion. 

f Disgre*S3, v. Obs. ran - K [? f. Dis- 7 a + 
L. gressus step, taken as - gradus step, degree, 
position ; and nence a synonym of Disghade. (Or 
possibly an early corrupt form of Disgrace v.)] 

J528 Jsee Disgraduate]. 

t DlSgTOSS (disgr<7u-s), v. Obs. [ad. 16th c. F. 
desgrosstr, desgrosser 'to lessen, make small, fine, 
or less grosse, to polish, refine* (Cotgr. 161 1), 
mod.F. dSgrossir, f. des-, Dis- 4 +gros f grosse thick, 
big, Gross.] trans. To make finer or less gross ; 
spec, applied to the initial reduction in thickness 
of metal bars that are to be made into wire. 

i6»i Florio Disgrossamento } a refining, a disgrossing. 
1636 Patent Roits 7 May, Fyning, refyning, disgrossing . . 
of all gold and silver. 1662 Petty Taxes 85 If bullion be 
wrought into plate and utensils, or disgrost into wire or lace. 
1687 M. Taubman Lendon's Tri. 6 In another apartment is 
. . Disgrossing, Flatting and Drawing of Gold . . Wyre. 1823 
Hone Anc. Myst. 250. 
b. Jig. (unless misread for disijwss, Discuss). 

1546 St. Papers Hen. Vlll % XI. 330 The matters .. beyng 
not before disgrossed and brought to a conclusion, 

tDisgrirbble, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 5 + 
*grubbte t perh. for grumble.] - Disgruntle. 

1689 C. Hatton 16 Apr. in II. Corr. (1878) II. 13 x S' R* 
Atkins is soe disgrubbl'd not to be Ch.J. of yCom. Pleases 
y*be sath he will not have bis brothers scimm milke. 

Disgruntle CdisgrtrntT), v. Now chiefly U.S. 
[f. Dis- 5 + Gruntle v. freq. of Grunt], trans. 
To put into sulky dissatisfaction or ill-hnmonr; to 
chagrin, disgust. Chiefly in pa. pple. 

168a II. Cave Hist. Popery IV. 79 Hodge was a little dis- 
gruntled at that I nscription. a 1683 Sir P. Warwick Mem. 
Chas. I (1701) 326 [He] would not be sent unto ber house . . 
which the Lady was much disgruntled at. 1726 Amherst 
Terrx Fit. xlviii. 256 M'Phelim finds his prince a little dis- 
gruntled. 1862 C 1 hornton Conyers Lea xii. 224 The fair 
l'abitha retired to her room somewhat disgruntled. i88a 
Lisbon (Dakota) StariS July, [He] is verymuch disgruntled 
at Cleveland's nomination. 

Hence Disgruntled ///. a. ; also »isgm*ntle- 
ment, moody discontent. 

1847-78 Halliw., Disgruntled^ discomposed. Clone . 1889 
Voice ,\ .) 12 Sept., Partisans in all stages of disgruntle- 
ment were wandering aimlessly about. 1891 Hryce in Con* 
temp. Rev. Jan., A melancholy or gloomy or— to use an 
expressive American term— a 'disgruntled' temper. 
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Disguisal disgai-zal). rare. [f. Disguise v. 
+ -alJ The action of disguising. 

165a CoTTERELttr. Cassandra tit. 208 To open his heart 
to her without any disguisal. 1834 Tail's Mag. I. 488 The 
covering invented for their disguisal. 

Disguise (disgorz), v. Forms: 4 degiae, 
(-gyse, doagyze 4-5 dea-, diagiao, -gyae, dya- 
guyae, 5-6 disguyae, 5-7 deaguiae, 5- diaguiae, 
(6 diageaae, 6-7 disguize; Se. 6 dis^a)agyae, 
dissagyisa). [ME. desgise-n t degise*n, etc., a. 
OF. desgtdsier f degttisier (uth c. in Liltr^), later 
desguiser t mod.F. degtttser,^Vr. desguisar, f. des- y 
de- (De- I. 6) + Romanic (It., Sp., Pg., Pr.) guisa, 
F. guise (nth c), a. OHG. wtsa manner, mode, 
appearance (cf. Wise sb.) : the primary sense was 
thus * to put out of one's usnal guise, manner, or 
mode (of dress, etc.).'] 

fl. trans. To alter the guise or fashion of dress 
and appearance of (any one) ; esp. to dress in a 
fashion different from what has been customary or 
considered appropriate to position, etc. ; to dress 
up fantastically or ostentatiously; to deck out. Obs. 

c 1325 Poem Times Edw. It, 255 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 
335 Nu ben theih so degysed and diverseliche i-diht.Unnethe 
may men knowe a gleman from a kniht. 1362 Lancl. P. Pi. 
A. Prol. 24 InCuntinaunceof clopingequeintelicbede-gyset. 
c 1400 Rom. Rose 2250 He that lovetrt trewely Shulde . .hym 
disgysen in queyntyse. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxix. 
209 Mortimer dtsgtsed htm with wonder riche clothes out 
uf al maner reson both of shapyng and of weryng. 1539 
T. Chapman in Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) p. xv, The per- 
feccion of Christian livyng dolhe not consiste in dome cere- 
monyes . . disgcasing our selffes nftyr straunge fassions. 1563 
Horn. \u Exc. A/par. (1850) 312 Manymen care not what they 
spend in disguising themsclvcSj ever . . inventing new fashions. 

t 2. To make different in manner, mode, or dress 
{from others), Obs. 

1340 Ayenb. 97 Hi is zoplichc newe and desgised uram 
upre lajes. c 1430 Lydg. Mbu Poems 90 (Malz.) Amonges 
wymmen he spanne, In theyre hahyte disguysed from a man. 
*5SS Watremam Fardle Facions 11. iv. 143 Thei ware dis- 
guised fro y* commune maner of other. 

t 3. To transform ; to alter in appearance {from 
the proper or natural manner, shape, etc.); to 
disfigure. Obs. 

1393 Gowkr Con/. 1. 16 {>ei scholden noght . . The Papacie 
so desguise vpon diuerse eleccion. 1535 Coverdale Ecclns. 
xii. 18 Whyle be maketh many wordes, he shall dysguyse his 
countenaunce. ? a 1550 Dunbar* s Poems, Freiris Berwick 
474 Hot gif it wer on sic a maner wyiss Him to transmit or 
eilis dissagyiss Fra his awin kynd in-to ane vder stait. »S79 
Tomson Calvin sSerm. Tim. 49/2 He [Saint Paul] reproveth 
his enimies which disguised the lawe of God. 1593 Shaks. 
Lucr. 1452 Her cheeks with chaps and wrinkles were dis- 
guised ; Of what she was no semblance did remain. 1697 
Dryden sEncid (J.\ They saw the faces, which too well 
they knew, Though then disguised in death. 

4. To change the guise, or dress and personal 
appearance, of (any one) so as to conceal identity ; 
to conceal the identity of by dressing as some one 
or in a particular garb. (Now the leading sense.) 

c 1350 Will* Paleme 1677, & acf }e were disgised & di}t 
on any wise . . 3e wold be aspied. 1393 Gower Conf. II. 227 
She cast in her wit. .Hou she him might . so desguise That 
no man shuld his body know. 1535 Stewart Cron. 
Scot. III. 207 Robert the Uruce wnder the levis grene 
. . Oft disagysit in ane sempill weid. 1555 Eden Decades 
176 They come disguised in an other habite. 1603 Knolles 
Hist. Turks (1638) 63 Disguised in the habit of a Turk. 
1710 Gay Poems (1745) II. 167 The shepherd's garb the 
woman shall disguise. £1850 Arab. Nts. (Rtldg.) 297 She 
disguised him in woman's clothes. 188a Freeman Atner. 
Lect. v. 153 A friend disguised in the garb of an eoemy. 
Mod. He attempted to escape disguised as a monk, 
b. reft. 

1340 Ayenb. 158 Ine hou uele wyzen he (pe dyeuel] him 
desgyze}?. e 1374 Chaucer Troylusv. 1570 (1577) Vn purpos 
gret, Hym selfjyk a Pylgrym to degyse. 1535 Coverdalk 
1 Kings xiv. 2 Disguise the, so that no man pcrceaue that 
thou art leroboams wyfe. 1535 Lyhdesay Satyre 721 Wee 
man turne our claithis. . And cfis-agyse vs, that na man ken 
vs. 1611 Bible z Kings xx. 38 The prophet, .disguised him- 
selfe with ashes vpon his face. 1847 Mrs. A. Kerr Hist. 
Servia xvi. 290 The wife of Milosch was obliged to disguise 
herself in the dress of a Servian female peasant. 

5. To alter the appearance of (anything) so as to 
mislead or deceive as to it ; to exhibit in a false 
light; to colour; to misrepresent. 

1398 Trkvisa Barth. dtP. R. xvii. vi. (Tollcm. MS.), This 
Aloe Caballinum is disgised [sophist icatnr] with pouder of 
safron and vynegre, yf it is ten sipes plungid Jkrin, and 
dryed. 1623 Lo. Herbert in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. HI. 
166 To palliate and disguise those thinges which it concernes 
them to knowe. (669 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. 1. tL st Plato's 
custome to desguise the Traditions he received from the 
Jews. 1732 Lediard Sethos II. vit. 127 Some merchants 
endeavour to disguise and put off a bad commodity. 1855 
Macaulay HisU Eng. IV. 254 To speak the truth, that was 
to say, substantial truth, a little disguised and coloured. 

6. To conceal or cloak lhe real slate or character 
of (anything) by a counterfeit show or appear- 
ance. 

«S9? Shaks. Hen. V t mi. t. 8 Then imitate the action of 
the Tyger . . Disguise fair Nature with hard fauour'd Rage. 
168 s Dryden Abs. ft Ackit. 740 This moving Court, that 
caught the Peoples Eyes, And seem'd but Pomp, did other 
Ends disguise. 17*6 Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 104, 1 think to 
disguise our Thoughts is an Art better lost, than learnt. 
1853 Sir II. Douglas Milit. Bridges (ed. 3) 303 A feint to 
disguise the real intention. 1856 Emeksun Eng. Traits^ 



DISGUISE. 

Race Wks. (Bohn) IE 32 The horse find* out who U afraid of 
it. and does not disguise its opinion. 

7. To conceal or hide (a material thing) by any 
superficial coaling or operation. 

«59* Sylvester Dh Bartas t. ii. 165 Vel think not, that 
this Too-too-Much remises Ought into nought; it but the 
Korro disguises In hundred fashions. 1738 Wesley Hymnt % 
% All Praise to // im ' ii, The deepest shades no more disguise 
Than the full Hlaxc of Day. 1791 Hamilton BertholUt's 
Dyeing 1. 1. 1. iv. 66 The colouring particles, .are there dis. 
guised by an alkali. i8ao Scohesby Ace. A rctic Reg. 1. 1 16 
An insulated cliff, .being nearly perpendicular, is never dis- 
guised with snow. 

b. To conceal the identily of under a different 
name or title. 

1639 s * P v V**ger lr. Camus* Admir. Events 50 Whom 
we wilt disguise under the name of Anaclete. 1806 Suir 
Winter in LoneL (ed. 3) 1. 69 The new title, .did not disguise 
the old friend. 

8. Electr. To conceal the presence of by neutral- 
ization ; to dissimulate. (Usually in passive.) 

1839 G. Bird Nat. Philos. §278 When two insulated con- 
ducting bodies ore differently electrified, nnd approached 
towards each other, so as to be within the influence of their 
mutual attraction., no signs of electricity are communicated 
by either to a pith ball electrometer connected with them.. 
The electric fluids are thus said to become disguised, or 
paralysed, by their mutual attractive action. t Ibid. 5 288 
On turning the machine, the positive electricity accumu. 
jattng in the inside of the battery becomes disguised by the 
inducting action of lhe outside coating. 

0. To intoxicate (with liquor), arch. (pa. pple. 
still in slang use: see Disguised 0\ 

156a J. Heywood Prov. <y Epigr. (1867) 184 Three cuppes 
full nt once shall oft dysgyse thee. 16 18 Deloney Gentle 
Craft (1648) H ivb, We will get him out to the tavern and 
there cause him to be disguised, that he shall neither be 
able to stand nor go. 1712 tr. Pomefs Hist. Drugs I. 138 
It may so slupifie and disguise them, that they may be the 
more easily master'd. 1806-7 J- Bkkespord Miseries Hum. 
Life (1826) xx. 250 Sure, fuddling a trade is Not lovely 
in Ladies, Since it thus can disguise a Soft sylph like Elira. 

1 10. intr. To dissemble. Obs. 

1580 Sidney A rcadia (1622) 97 Zelmane.. disguise not with 
me in words, as I know thou doest in apparell 1586 A. Day 
Eng. Secretary it. (1625) 24 Hut if I should, .tell you . .you 
might thinke I did not then disguize with you. 

Disguise (disgai'z), sb. Also 4 degise, -yao, 
7 disguize, [f. Disguise v.] 

fl. Alteration of the fashion of dress from that 
which has been usual ; new or strange fashion (esp. 
of an ostenlalious kind). Obs. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 1518 In pompe and pride and 
vanite, Id selcouthe maners and sere degyse J>at now cs used 
of many wyse. Ibid. 1524 For swilk degises and suilk 
maners Byfor pis tyme ne has noght ben. 1594 Lodgf. 
I i 'ottnds Civ. War in Hnz\. Dodsley V 11. 143 Prisoners of 
divers nations and sundry disguises. 

2. Altered fashion of dress and ]>ersonal appear- 
ance intended to conceal the wearer's identity ; the 
state of being thus transformed in appearance for 
concealment's sake. 

*3- . Coerde L. 962 The kyng hym la haroun] tolde . . I lou 
he founde hym [RychardJ in disguise. »6o$ Shaks. Lear v. 
ill. 220 The banish'd Kent; who, in disguise, Fullow'd his 
enemy king, and did him service. 1659 B. Harris Parrvals 
Iron Age 214 In this extremity he left that City in disguise. 
1726 Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 125 His manner of going to the 
Appointment was in Disguise. 1758 Johnson Idler No. 29 
f 6 They concluded me a gentlewoman in disguise, a 1839 
Praed Poems (1864) I. 8 ' Twas a Fairy in disguise, 
b. fig. A disguised condition or form. 

J709 Cclebr. Beauties 10 in Poet. Misccll. (Tonson) vi. 514 
Praise undeserv'd is Scandal in Disguise. ^ 174a Young Nt. 
Th. vn. 52 His grief is but his grandeur in disguise. 1751 
Johnson Rambler No. 184 r ta None can tell whether the 
good that he pursues is not evil in disguise. Mod. A blessing 
in disguise. 

3. * A dress contrived to conceal the person that 
wears it' (J.) ; a garb assumed in order to deceive. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. v. viL 21 Magnificke Virgin, that in 
queint disguise Of British armes dost maske thy royall 
blood. 1596 Shaks. 1 Hen. I V % 11. ii. 7S Ned, where are our 
disguises 7 1667 E. CHAMaERLAYNB St. Gt. Brit. t. (1684) 
120 In 1648 [the Duke] was .. conveyed in a Disguise or 
Habit of a girl beyond sea. 1849 James Woodman xiii. 
Now I bring you your disguise. 187s Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
E 395 Vou were wrapped in a goatskin or some other disguise. 
D. transf. 2x1a fig. 

1655 Stanley Hist. Philos. t. (1701) 1/2 Their glory being 
intercepted., by some later disguise of alteration or addition. 
a 1674 Clarendon Surv. Leviath. (1676) 193 Without any 
other clothing or disguise of words. 1789 Belsham Ess. 
11. xxxiv. 248 This high-sounding language is merely the 
splendid disguise of ignorance. 1876 Mozley Univ. Serm. 
iv. 82 The passion obliged to act under a disguise becomes 
different in its nature from the open one. 

4. Any artificial manner assumed for deceplion ; 
a false appearance, a counterfeit semblance or show; 
deceplion. 

1632 J. Hayward tr. Biondrs Eromenet 36 The Pilot (all 
disguise laid aside) said unto him. a 1655 Vines LonfsSupp. 
(1677) 155 Naked of all humane disguizes. i^Si Cowfer 
Charity 5^8 No works shall find acceptance, in that day 
When all disguises shall be rent away That square not truly 
with the Scripture plan. 1838 Thirlwall Greece V. xlui. 273 
Philomelus now threw off all disguise. 1865 G. Meredith 
Rhoda Fleming vi, Perfect candour can do more for us 
than a dark disguise. 

5. The act or practice of disguising ; conceal- 
ment of the reality under a specious appearance. 

1603 Shaks. Mens, for M. nt. ii. 294 So disguise shall by 
th* disguised Pay with falshood false exacting. 1647 Clarek- 

67*-3 



DISGUISED. 

don Hist. Reb. vi. (1843) 373/2 Nor could he have been led 
into it . . by any open . . temptation, but by a thousand dis- 
guises and coienages. a 1720 VopzChorus Youths <y Virgins 
38 Hence false tears, deceits, disguises. 1746 Wesley Priuc. 
Methodist 9 With regard to Subtlety, Evasion, and pis- 
guise. 1834 Medwin Angler in Wales \. 252 Thou friend 
. . to whom 1 communicate without disguise the inmost 
secrets of my breast. 1876 Mozley Univ. Serm. ii. 32 The 
heathen defied the law within him. There was no disguise 
in Paganism. 

f6. A masque; = Disguising 3. Obs. 

1622 B. Jonson Masgue of A ugurs Wks. (Rtldg.) 630/2 
Disguise was the old English word for a Masque. 1622 
Bacon Hen. VI /, 245 Masques (which they then called Dis- 
guises). C1630 Milton Passion iii, O what a mask was 
there, what a disguise. 

7. 1 Disorder by drink ' (Johnson). 

1606 Shaks. Ant. <$• CI. it. vii. 131 Strong Enobarbe Is 
weaker then the Wine, and mine owne tongue Spleet's what 
it speakes: the wilde disguise hath almost Antickt vs all. 
162a B. Jonson Masque of Augurs Wks. (Rtldg.) 630/1 Dis- 
guise ! what mean you by that ? do you think that his 
majesty sits here to expect drunkards? 

8. Electr. See Disguise v. 8. 

1839 G. Biro Nat. Phil. § 286 In accordance with the con- 
ditions of the induction and disguise of electricity, it is 
obvious that an insulated jar cannot be charged. 

Disguised (disgai-zd), a. [f. Disguise 
v. +-ed!.] 

f 1. Changed from the usual or natural guise or 
fashion: a. disfigured; to. altered in fashion of 
dress for the sake of modish display. Obs. 

1393 Goweb Conf. III. 260 They sigh her clothes all dis- 
guised . . Her haire hangeod unkempt about, c x^y> Pilgr. 
Lyf Manhodt iv. ii. (1869) 175 pilke beste was disgised so 
vilelicbe, and so foule figured. 1363 Homilies 11. Excess of 
ApParel (1859) 312 The naughty stomacks of the daughters 
of England are so maintained with divers disguised sorts of 
costly apparell, that [etc.]. 1589 Peele Tale Troy 27 Where 
ladies troop'd in rich disguised attire. 

f 2. Of dress, etc. : Altered in fashion or assumed 
for the sake of concealing the identity of the wearer 
or bearer. Obs. 

1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) hi. ii. 51 These haue ben 
feyned Religyous ypoerites with iheyr desguysed clothes. 
a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon ix. 23 Chariot had a dysgysyd 
shylde bycause he wolde not be knowen. 1548 H all Citron., 
Hen. VI. an. 28. 161 Mistrustyng the sequele of y e matter, 
[he] departed secretly in habite disguysed, into Sussex. 1608 
D. T. Ess. Pol. <$• Mor. 08 Wine. .doth, .unbare us of that 
disguis'd, and personated habit, under the which we are ac- 
customed to marche. 1660 Blount Boscobel 5^ Procur'd 
him a pass from the Rebel commanders in a disguised name. 

3. Of persons, etc. : Dressed iu a strange or as- 
sumed garb, or having the appearance otherwise 
changed, for the sake of concealing identity. 

1393 Goweb Cotif. III. 62 And he disguised fledde away 
By snip. 1599 Riarston Sco. Villanie I. ii. 175 Disguised 
Gods . . in pesants shape Prest to commit some execrable 
rape. 1639 T. Brugis tr. Camus' Moral Relat. 346 Finding 
no safety in high Germany, .we came downe disguised into 
this inferiour Germany. 1843 Prescott AIexico{iZyi\ I. 332 
He. .lay in ambush, directing the disguised Spaniards . . to 
make signals. 1874 Morley Compromise (1886) 180 The 
congregation in the old story were untouched by the dis- 
guised devil's eloquence, .it lacked unction. 

4. Of a thing, etc. : Altered in outward form so 
as to appear other than -it is. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. in. 11.-4 What inquest made her dis- 
semble her disguised kind? 1632 Lithgow Trav. in. 119 
We may easily be deceived, by disguised and pretended 
reasons, 1862 H. Spencer First Vrinc. 1. v. § 33 (1875) 120 
Convinced as he is that all punishment , . is but a disguised 
beneficence. 1878 Browning La Saisiaz 30 Hindrance 
proved but help disguised. 

t 5. Concealed or hidden so as not to appear. 

1594 Marlowe & Nashe Dido 1. i, Here in this bush dis- 
guised will 1 stand. 1677 Mrs. Behn Rover in. i, Oh ! he 
lay disguized. 

6. Intoxicated; drunk, tipsy, arch, slang. 

1607 Deloney Strange Hist. (1841) 14 The saylors and the 
shipmen all, through foule excesse of wine, Were so dis- 
guisde that at the sea they shewd themselves like swine. 
1622 Massinger & Dekker Virg. Mart. in. iii, Har. I am 
a prince disguised. Hir. Disguised ? How? drunk? 1667 
Dryden Wild Gallant 1. i, I was a little disguised, as they 
say.. Well, in short, 1 was drunk. 1754 Chesterf. World 
Wks. 1892 V. 293, 1 never saw him disguised with liquor in 
my life. i8ai Scott Kenihv. xxix, What if they see me a 
little disguised ? Wherefore should any man be sober to- 
night ? 1883 W. C. Russell Jack's Courtship in Longm. 
Mag. III. 18 A woman, disguised in liquor, with a bonnet 
on her back. 1884 Besant Childr. Gibeon 11. xxi, He was 
not ( disguised his speech was clear. 

Hence Disgrui'sedly adv., in a disguised manner, 
in disguise ; Disgrui-sedness, disguised state. 

1612 Bp. Hall Intpresc of God 11. in Recoil. Treat. (1614) 
674 But alas, the painted faces, arid mannishnesse, and 
monstrous disguisednesse of the one sexe. 1631 Weever 
Anc. Fun. Mon. 24 Hee .. fled disguisedly by sea for his 
owne safety. 1633 Prynne Histrio-Mastix 11. 11. ii. (R.) The 
strange disguisednesse of theatricall attires. 1683 J. Barnard 
Life ofHeylin 172 (L.) He. .studied schism, and faction, by 
his own example, and his pen disguisedly. 

Disguiseless (disgarzles), a. [f. Disguise 
sb. + -less.] Without disguise, undisguised. 

1850 Erowning Xmas Eve $ Easier Day 232 Naked and 
disguiseless stayed, And unevadablc, the fact. 1878 
Eraser's Mag. XVII. 427 Nature stood revealed before him, 
disguiseless, not 1 sophisticated \ 

Disbursement, [f. Disguise v. + -ment ; 
cf. Ofr . desguisement, mod.F. dig-, a disguising, 
that which serves to disguise.] 
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1. The fact of disguising, or of being disguised. 
1583 Goloing Calvin on Deut. cxi. 684 That they might 

not be put out of countenance by any faire disguisement. 
1632 Lithgow Trav. 111. 82 To lend . . an old gowne, 
and a blacke vaile for his disguisement. 1683 Pordage 
Myst. Div. 130 Blessed are they who through all these wiles 
and disguisements can find him. 1845 Blackw. Mag. LVI 1 . 
732 No disguisement of natural form is attempted. 1885 
Times 13 Apr. 4/2 Such disguisement was always a direct 
infraction of international and military law. 

2. That which disguises, or whereby disguising 
is effected ; a disguise ; a garb that conceals the 
wearer's identity. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 53 Assuring myselfe, that 
vnder that disguisement, I should find oportunitie to re- 
ueale myselfe to the owner of my heart. 1590 Spenser 
E. Q. 111. vii. 14 What mister wight . . That in so straunge 
disguizement there did maske. 1801 Strutt Sports $ Past. 
111. iii. 171 Minstrels and persons in disguisements. 1823 
Lamb Elia (i860) 26 In this disguisement he was brought 
into the hall. 1861 T. A. Tbollope La Beata II. xvii. 186 
To don a black disguisement, and put our own hands to the 
work of mercy. 

3. pi. Additions or accessories lhat alter the 
appearance ; adornments, bedizenments. 

1638 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. m. (1654) 105 It hath paint- 
ings and disguisements, to alter the purity of all worldly 
things. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. . (1852) 11. 153 Stripped 
of all the disguisements, and foreign mixtures cast upon 
them. 1867 D. G. Mitchell Rur. Stud. 199 If the charm- 
ing but costly disguisements of a park cannot be ventured 
upon at once. 

Disguiser (disgai-zai). [f. Disguise v. + -erI.] 
One who disguises, a. One who dresses himself 
up in order to act in a pageant ; a masker or 
mummer, a Guiser. 

1481-90 Howard Househ. Bks. (Roxb.) 517 Payd .. [fori 
stuff for dysgysers on Saynt Stevens day .. xvj.d. 1494 
Fabyan Chron. vu. 558 Fyre was put to the vesturis of the 
disguysers. 1545 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII \ an. 10 (R.) Y 
disguysers dissended from y l rock, & daunced a great 
space. 

b. One who or that which changes appearances, 
and makes things appear other than they are. 

1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1. 628 He must use 
great prudence to discerne flatterers and disguisers of mat- 
ters. 1603 Shaks. Meas.for M. iv. ii. 186 Oh, death's a great 
disguiser. 1729 Pope To Swift 11 Aug., [He] is quitethe 
reverse to you, unless you are a very dextrous disguiser. 
1890 Temple Bar Mag. Jan. 22 The two main disguisers 
and disfigurers of humanity. 

t Disgursily, adv t Obs. [f. Disguisy a. + 
-ly Strangely, extraordinarily. 

c 1325 Orfeo «$• H. 322 in D. Laing Sfl. Rem. (1822), An 
hundred tours ther were about, Degiselich and bataild stout. 
c 1350 Will. Palerne 485 Desparaged were i disgisili jif i 
clede in bis wise, c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 1. Ixxiv. (1869) 
43 To the mille he was born, and disgisyliche grounden. 

t Disgni'siness. Obs. Also de-. [f. as prec. 
+ ->*ess.] Strangeness of guise or fashion. 

c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. p 340 Precious clothyng is cowp- 
able .. for his softenesse, and for his strangenesse and 
degisynesse [v. r. disgisinesse]. c 1400 Beryn 2523 And 
mervellid much in Geffrey of his disgiseness. 

Disguising (disgai zirj), vbl. sb. [f. Disguise 

V. + -1NG 

1. The action of the verb Disguise, fa. Change 
of fashion of clothes; strange or fantastic dressing. 

1395 Lollard Cotulus. Art. xn. in J. Lewis Life Wyclif 
(1820} 342 Duodccima Conclusio, quod multitudo artium in 
nostro regno nutrit multum peccatum in waste, curiositate, 
et inter disguising, c 1400 Jaco&s Well 7$ ?if dysgysing, 
or excesse of clothys . . be berin . . banne is pat desyre of 
praysing & dely^t in be clothys & ryeches dedly synne. 
a 1450 Knt. de la 7V//r (1868) 62 Noyis flode . . stroied the 
world for the pride aod the disguysinge that was amonge 
women. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cexxvi. (1482) 233 They 
. . chaunged hem euery yere dyuerse shappes and disguys- 
yng of clothyng. 

D. The assumption of a disguise. 

1591 Shaks. Two Gent. 11. vi. 37 lie giue her father notice 
Of their disguising and pretended flight. 

C. The giving of a false appearance or represen- 
tation ; concealing. 

x<86 A. Day Eng. Secretary 11. (1625) 13 His going to N. 
to be but a meere disguising his intent. 1587 Goloing De 
Mortiay xxii. (1617) 359 Disguisings of the truth. 

2. cotter, f a. Strange or new-fangled dress. Obs. 
c 13,86 Chaucer Pars. T. r 351 The wrecched swollen 

membres that they shewe tburgn the degisyiige in depart- 
ynge of hire hoses in whit and reed, c 1485 Digby Myst. v. 
150 These do signyfk Vour disgysyng And your Araye. 
b. Dress or covering worn to conceal identity. 

1485 Act 1 lien. VII \ c. 7 The said Mis-doers, by reason 
of their painted Faces, Visors, and other Disguisings could 
not be known. 1581 Lambarde Eiren. iy. iv. (1588) 419. < 

1 3. A mask, or masquerade ; an acting by * dis- 
guisers* or guisers. Obs. 

1481-90 Howard Househ. Bks. (Roxb.) 389 All suche stoffe 
. . that he howgt for the Dysgysing. 1530 Tindale Pract. 
Prelates Wks. (Parker Soc.) II. 339 The Frenchmen . . of 
late days made a play, or a disguising at Paris, in which the 
emperor danced with the pope. *53*-3 Act 24 Hen. VI II, 
c. 13 Iustes, tourneis.. or other marcial feates or disguisings. 
1577-B7 Holinsheo Chron. 111. 893/2 This Christmasse was 
a goodlie disguising plaied at Graiesln. 1688 R. Holme 
Armoury 111. 77/2 King Cassibelane . . gave . . many Dis- 
guisings, Plays, Minstrelsie and sports. 1801 Strutt Sports 
$ Past. iii. ii. 145 Magnificent pageants and disguisings. 

+ 4. An alleged appellation for a 'company* of 
tailors. Obs. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans F vjb, A Disgysyng of Taylours. 
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Disguising, a. [-ing 2.] That disguises. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. v. (1634) 534 margin, 
The disguising ceremonies which the Church of Rome useih 
in making of her Priests. 1741 tr. D'A rgeus' Chinese Lett. 
I xxxiii. 250 The European Women besmear their Faces with 
White and Red, and upon that disguising Paint they stick 
abundance of little Plaisters of black Taffata. 

t DiSgui'Sy, a. Obs. Forms : 4 deguise, 
(disgisi,-gesye), 4-5 degyse, 5 disgyse, -gisee, 
-guiaee, -gisy. [a. OF. desguisi4, dtguisity -se* r 
pa. pple. of de{s)gtdsicr to Disguise.] Disguised, 
altered from familiar guise, mode, or appearance. 

1. Wearing a disguise ; disguised ; masked. 
<ri33oR. Brunne Chron. (1810) 298 Jte Scottis sent ouer 

be se A boye of ber rascaile, quaynt & deguise. £1350 
Will. Palerne 1610 Also daunces disgisi redi di^t were. 

2. Of changed fashion ; of strange guise ; new- 
fashioned, new-fangled ; monstrous ; wrought, 
made, or ornamented in a novel or strange fashion. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter cxlvi. 11, paire degyse atyre, & 
baire licherous berynge. c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. F 343 
The cost of embrowdynge, the degise endentynge . . or 
bendynge. c 1430 Lydg. Bochas vi. xii. (1554) *$9 a >. There 
is none other nacion Touching aray, that is so disguisee In 
wast of cloth and superfluite. c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 

I. cxliv. (1869) 74 To roste a smal hastelet or to make a 
steike or sum oother disgisee thing. 

3. Strange, unfamiliar, extraordinary. 

C1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 14787 To telle hit 
here hit ys no nede ; Hit were a degyse byng. c 1350 Will. 
Palerne 2715 So long bei caired . . ouer dales & dounes & 
disgesye weyes. # c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode (1869) 74 Whi 
it is of swicb facioun. It is a thing disgisy to me. 

4. Feigned, done to deceive. 

1375 Barbour Bruce xix. 459 $one fleying is right degyse. 
Thair armyt men behynd I se. c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 

II. xxii. (1869) 84 Turnynge the gospel al up so doun bi dis- 
gisy woordes and lyinge. 

DisgU'lf , -gtrlph, v. Also 7 disgolf. [f. Dis- 
7 e + Gulf, or from radical part of engulf.'] trans. 
To send forth or discharge as from a gulf. 

1635 Person Varieties 1. 24 The perpetuall and constant 
running and disgolfing of Rivers, brookes and springs from 
the earth into it [the seal. 1839 Bailev Festus iv. (1852) 44 
Canst thou not disgulph for me. .of all thy sea-gods one ? 

Disgust (disg»'st), sb. [ad. 16th c. F. desgoast 
(l 5 are), mod.F. dugout; or ad. It. disgnsto * distaste* 
(Florio), f. Dis- 4 + gusto taste: cf. Disgust v. 
This and all the cognate words appear after 1600. 
They are not used by Shakspere.] 

1. Strong distaste or disrelish for food in general, 
or for any particular kind or dish of food ; sicken- 
ing physical disinclination to partake of food, drink, 
medicine, etc. ; nausea, loathing. 

16x1 Cotgr., Desappetit . . a queasinesse, or disgust of 
stomacke. 1682 Glanius Voy. Bmgala 43 This mishap 
was attended by a disgust to the Leaves which we hereto- 
fore found so good. 1799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 326 
The Highlanders in general had a disgust at this kind of 
food. 1803 Med. Jmt. X. 407 The nausea and disgust 
excited from the exhibition of this medicine. 1837 Ht. 
Martineau Soc. Amer. III. 61 The conflict between our 
appetites and the disgust of the food was ridiculous. 1885 
Clood Myths 4- Dr. 1. vi. 106 To this day the [bare], .is an 
object of disgust in certain parts of Russia. 

2. Strong repugnance, aversion, or repulsion ex- 
cited hy that which is loathsome or offensive, as a 
foul smell, disagreeable person or action, disap- 
pointed ambition, etc. ; profound instinctive dislike 
or dissatisfaction. 

161 1 Cotgr., Desaimer. .to fall into dislike, or disgust of. 
1632 J. Haywaro tr. Biondis Erotuena 26 It behooved him 
to make much of his wife, with no lesse art, than disgust 
[knowing her false J. 1759 Robertson Hist. Scot. II. Diss. 
Murder K. Henry 11, I>u Croc . . represents her disgust at 
Darnley to be extreme. 1789 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) 
II. 574 His dress, in so gay a style, gives general disgust 
against him. 1796 R. Bage Hermsprong \\. Unable to 
conquer her disgust to Sir Philip. x8oi Mrs. Char. Smith 
Lett. Solit. Wand. II. 158 In her. .disgust towards her con- 
ductor. 1822 Hazlitt Tablet. Ser. It. vii. (1869) 156 The 
object of your abstract hatred and implacable disgust. 1845 
S. Austin Ranke*s Hist. Ref. III. 33 He soon retreated in 
disgust across the Alps, 
b. with a and 

1598 Flohio, Dispare're, a disopinion. .a disgust or vnkipd- 
nes. 1639 B. Harris Parival's Iron Age 64 He left behind 
him, an immortal disgust, amongst . . the Hugenot party. 
1751 Smollett Per. Pic. (1779) 111. lxxxi. 213 A couple so 
situated would be apt to imbibe mutual disgusts. 1865 
Bushnell Vicar. Sacr. iii. (1868) 77 His griefs, disgusts, 
and wounded sensibilities. 

f c. An expression of disgust. Obs, rare. 

« 1634 Randolph Amyntas Poems (1668) 214 Will I be 
Archi-Flamen, where the gods Are so remiss? Let wolves 
approach their shrines, [etc.] .. Such disgusts at last 
Awaken'd Ceres. 

+ 3. An outbreak of mutual displeasure and ill- 
feeling ; a difference, a quarrel. Obs. 

1628 Digby Voy. Medit. (1868) 41 Being aduertised of a 
disgust betweene Captaine Stradling, my Rereadmirall, 
and Mr. Herris a gentleman of my shippe. 1665 Sir 1.. 
Herbert Trav. (1677) 166 Some disgusts happen'd twixt 
Rustan and his Brother. 1761 Hume Hist. Eng. II. xxix. 
158 Some disgusts also had previously taken place between 
Charles and Henry. 

4. That which causes strong dislike or repug- 
nance ; an annoyance, vexation. ? Obs. 

16& W. Mount ague Devout Ess. \\. x. § 5 (R-), When the 
presenting of the benefit is joined with the presence of the 
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disgust. 1658 Slinky Diary (1836) 210 Cuslome and 
continuance has sweetned those disgusts. 1761-a IIumk 
Wit. Eng. fi8o6) III. xliii. 525 Some disgust* which she 
had received from the States. 1807 8 Svo. Smith Ptymley's 
Lett. Wks. 1859 II. 152/a Nor can I conceive a greater dis- 
gust to a Monarch . . than to see such a question as (bat of 
Catholic Emancipation argued [etc.]. 

Disgust (disgust), v. [ad. F. desgouster (in 
R. Estiennc 1539) 'to distast, loath, dislike, ab- 
horre' (Cot^r. 161 1), or nd. It. disgnstare 'to dis- 
taste ' (Flono), f.rtVj-,Dis-4 + Y.gouster (mod.F. 
gofitcr), It. and L. gnstare to taste. (The F. word 
was itself prob. from It.).] 

1 1. trans. To have a strong distaste for or re- 
pugnance to ; to loathe, disrelish, dislike, regard 
with aversion or displeasure, a. lit. of food. Obs. 

1659 T. Phcke Parnassi Puerp. it. 177 That you may 
disgust nothing you should eat: I*t Hunger give the 
Ilogoo to your Meat. 1660 W. Simkjon Hydrol. Chym. 165 
It is not very palatable, which makes some disgust it. 1752 
Scotland? s Glory*? Our Siloah's streams disgusting For Eng. 
lish leeks and onions they And fleshpols still were lusting, 
t b. generally. Obs. 

1601 Imp. Consid. Sec. Priests (1675) 64 There is no King 
. .disgusting the See of Rome . .that would have endured us. 
161 1 Cotgr., s. v. Odeur, line Ca pas en bonna odeur, he 
disgusts him.. he hath no good conceit of him. 1654 H. 
L'Estrange Chas. J (165s) no His Majesty ..disgusting 
Parliaments, was enforced to call in the aid of his Preroga- 
tive, a 1716 South Scrtn. (1744) X. 282 Had he not known, 
that I disgusted it, it had never been spoke or done by him. 

2. To excite physical nausea and loathing in (a 
person) ; to offend the taste or smell of. 

1650 W. Brouck Sacr. Princ. (1659) 226 The remedy . . 
disgusts the palate. 1750 Johnsok Rambler No. 78 r 1 The 
palate is reconciled by degrees to dishes which at first dis- 
gusted iL Mod. The smell of soap-works always disgusts 
me. 

3. To offend the sensibilities of; to excite aversion, 
repugnance, or sickening displeasure in (a person). 

1659 B. Harris ParivaCs Iron Age 89 King James . . by 
the negotiations with Spain .. had disgusted many of the 
Reformed Religion. Ibid. 073 The Pope was disgusted at 
the disobedience of the Christians. 1717 Abp. King in Ellis 
Grig. Lett. Ser. 11. IV. 316 Found him engaged in a prac- 
tice that disgusted and shamed all his friends. 1841 El- 
phinstonk Hist. Ind. 11.557 Prince Azim had disgusted 
many of his principal officers by his arrogance. 1863 Mrs, 
Olipnant Sal. Ch. xlx. 328 He was disgusted with Phoebe 
for bringing the message, and disgusted with Beecher for 
looking pleased to receive it. 
b. absol. To be very distasteful. 

1756 Burke Snbl. «J- B. 111. v, Want of the usual proportions 
In men and other animals is sure to disgust. 1763 J. Brown 
/ of try * Mns. v. 75 The Music and Dance of the Americans 
. .at first disgusts. 

4. With/row, of against \ To raise or excite such 
aversion in (a person) as dissuades or deters him 
from a proposed or intended purpose. 

1700 S. L. tr. Eryke's Voy. E. hid. 127 The very seeing of 
her disgusted me from M atrimony. 1781 Justamond Priv. 
Life Leivis XV, II. 133 The Monarch was ever soon dis- 
gusted of gratifications that were merely sensual. 1788 
1. Jefferson JfV*/. (1859) H- 5« To disgust Mr. Neckar. . 
against their new fishery, by letting him foresee its expense. 
1879 Atckerlev Boerland 156, 1 put an expansive ball right 
on his snout .. which . . thuroughly disgusted him of attack- 
ing us. 

t Disgtrs table, a. Obs. ran. [f. Disgust v. 
+ -able!] Capable of exciting disgust ; disgusting. 

1767 Minor 29 A-propos, Mr. O'Nial, this house is like 
yourself— in many things disgustable. 

Disgnstant (disgjrstant), a. and sb. [f. Dis- 
gust v. + -ANT : in F. d/goutanl.] a. adj. Disgust- 
ing. rare- 0 , b. sb. Something lhat excites disgust. 

1866 Macm. Mag. May 62 A deterrent and a disgustant. 

Disgusted (disgusted), ///. a. [f. Disgust v. 
+ -m] f a. Distasteful, strongly disliked (obs.). 

0. Feeling disgust or aversion ; chagrined. 

1668 South Serm. xxvli. (1843) 467 Fear ..makes him 
unable to assert a disgusted truth. 1704 Hearne Duct, 
/fist. (1 714) I. 162 Wilson a disgusted Man wrote the Life 
of K. James. £1700 Willock Voy. 11 He retired sullen and 
disgusted. 1819 Metropolis II. 189 [He] staggers from his 
intemperate banquet, and reels to a disgusted wife. 

Hence Disgustedly adv., with disgust or repul- 
sion. v 

1864 Louie's last term (N. Y.) 85 She. .put her lips to the 
glass, turned up her nose very disgustedly. 1881 Miss 
Urauoon Asph. III. 96 Shrugging his shoulders disgustedly. 

InsgH'Ster. rare. {f. as prec. + -Eit.j 

tl. One who strongly dislikes ; cf. Disgust v. 1. 
. i* S° LUNS Pre/, to Glanvilts Saddncismns, The 
truth of this story lying so uneasie in the minds of the 
disgusters of such things. 

2. lie who or that which excites distaste or aver- 
sion. 

Disgustful (disgustful), a. [f. Disgust sb. 
+ -FUL. Very common in 1 7-1 8th c] 

1. Causing literal disgust ; offensive to the taste 
or other sense ; disagreeable, sickening, nauseous. 

<*i6i6 Bem m. & Fl. Bottdnca 1. ii. The British waters 
are grown dull and muddy, The fruit disgustful. 1657 Tom- 
linson Renou's Disp. 169 Alt kinds of cordial)* save those 
that are disgustful. 17*7 Swift Guilder iv. vi, A medicine 
equally annoying and disgustfut to the bowels. 1814 Carv 
Mantes Inf. m. 63 Blood, that mix'd with tears .. by dis- 
f " stfu ! I worms was gathered there. 1888 Lowell Prose Wks. 
(1890) \ 1. 199 These flesh-flies, .plant there the eggs of tbeir 
d^gu>tful and infectious progeny 
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2. Distasteful, displeasing ; causing dislike, dis- 
satisfaction, or displeasure ; offensive, arch. 

161 1 Spekd /list. Gt. Brit. vi. xxi. j 6. 108, I grieue; that 
my life and. .Gouernment. .should seem so disguslfull vnto 
any. 1659 C Noblk Mod. Anna. Immod. Q. 8 If any 
Prince were disgustful! . .asperse and calumniate him. 1748 
J. Masok Elocut. 15 This unnatural Tone in reading .. is 
always disgustful to Persons of Delicacy. 1774 Hist. 
Europe in Ann. Reg. 76/1 A trial by juries was strange 
and disgustful to them, a 1849 Poe Mrs. Browning Wks. 
(1864) I I I. 424 A disgustful gulf of utter incongruity. 

o. With stronger implication : Causing disgust or 
strong aversion ; sickonlngly repugnant or shocking 
to the moral sensibilities ; repulsive, disgusting. 

1678 G At.it CVf. Gentiles 111. xat It seemeth so disgustful 
to many, if it be said, that God wils and produceth the act 
. .of parricide. 1791 Burkk Let. Member Nat. Ass. \VTcs. 
VI. 34 'l*hc spawn of his disgustfut amours. 1821 AV?c» 
Monthly Mag. II. 385 A tragedy, .which exceeds in horror 
the disgustful ntroctties of Titus Andronicus. 1852 Haw- 
thouxk B lit Asdale Rom. 111. ix. 164 Inexpressibly miser- 
able u this familiarity with objects that have been from the 
first disgustful. 

4. Full of disgust; associated with, or charac- 
terized by, disgust. 

1178a V. Knox Ess. (1819) 1. xxxvii. 200 It ceases to 
produce its naturat effect, and terminates in disgustful 
satiety.] 1841 Lyttoh Nt. * Morn. (i8s») 244 He turned 
with hard and disgustful contempt from pleasure. 1866 Stk- 
venson Dr.Jekyllxx. fed. 2) 99 This person, .had. .struck 
in me what I can only describe as a disgustfut curiosity. 

Hence DisgTi-atfuUy adv., Disffu'stfulneas. 

173* Bailey (ed. 5), Disgust/idly, distastefully, un- 
pleasantly. 178a V. Knox Ess. (1819) III. cxlv. 131 Tris- 
tram Shandy is in many places disgustfully obscure. 183a 
/'rater's Mag. V. i 49 This docs away with much of the dis- 
gustfulness of death. 1861 Hawthorne Our Old I/ome, 
About Warwick {iZ-jyiioi To shrink more disgustfulty than 
ever before from the idea of being buried at all. 

Disgusting", vbL sb. [see -ing >.] The action 
of the verb Disgust. (Now only gerundial.) 

1669 WoouiifiAD St. Teresa it. xxxv. 256 With the ex- 
tream disgusting of their kindred. 

Disgusting (disgtrstinj, ///. a . [f. Disgust 
v. + -im 2.] That disgusts (see the verb) ; dis- 
tasteful, sickening, repulsive. 

1754 P. H. llibcmiad 'w. 20 Particular Detail. .would be- 
come dry, and disgusting to the Stranger's Palate. 1839 
Keigutlev Hist. Eng. II. 39 The disgusting language of 
the indictment. 1843 Prescott Mexico (1850) I. 302 Their 
disgusting cannibal repasts. 

Disgustingly, adv. [f. prec. + -lt 2.] In 
a disgusting manner, so as to cause disgust ; coiloq. 
offensively, aggravatingly, nnnovingly. 

»753 L- Temple Sketches (cd. 2) 16 Neither .. flat on the 
one hand, nor disgustingly stiff on the other. 1804 Ann. 
Rev. II. 52/2 Oilcutta ts described as disgustingly filthy. 
a 1856 Masson Ess. iii. 75 He stands before them disgust- 
ingly unabashed. 1864 Matty Tel. x June, With these 
disgustingly long days, the night never would come on. 
189a Jessoit Stud. Recluse vt. (1893) 198 The Younger 
Pliny, .was disgustingly rich. 

DisgU'StingnesS. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] The 
quality of being disgusting; an instance of this. 

1851 Eraser's Mag. XLIII. 175 The same defect, carried 
out into sheer disgustingness. 1880 R. S. Watson Vis. 
ll'ti an ix. 165 Kvery disgustingness .. lies there hare and 
open to the day. 

t Disgn'stion. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. Disgust 
v. : see -ion.] Disgust sb. 

1659 D. Pell Impr. Sea Ded. C viij, Let not the irreligion 
of I hose^ places., breed in you .. a disgustion unto the pure 
..Religion. Ibid. 556 Homer brings in brave Ulysses in 
great despair, and disgustion of a drowning death. 

t DisgU-stive, a. Obs. rare - *. [f. Disgust 
v. + -ive.] That tends or is fitted to disgust. 

1740 A. Hill Let. in Mrs. Barbauld Life Richardson 
(1804) !. 43 A heavy disgustive insipidness. 

Dish (dij), sb. Forms: 1 diac, (3 discha, 
diaa), 3-5 diach, -e, 4 (diae, dych, dijach), 
diasch, -0, 4-5 dyssh, -e, 4-6 disahe, dishe, 
5-6 dysscho, dyach, dyache, 6 diazshe, 3- dish. 
[OE. disc plate, bowl, platter, « OHG. Use plate 
(MHG. and Gcr. lisch table), OS. disJt table, MDu. 
and Du. disch table, ON. diskr plate (?from OE.) ; 
WGer. *disk{s), a. L. disc-us quoit, dish (in Vul- 
gate), Disk. The OE. (like OHG. and ON.) re- 
presents a Latin sense of the word, while the sense 
'table* found in MHG. and other later dialecls 
corresponds to a later Romanic sense, exemplified 
hv It. desco, F. deis, dais (Desk, Dais).] 

1. A broad shallow vessel, with flat bottom, con- 
cave sides, and nearly level rim, made of earthen- 
ware, glass, metal, or wood, and used chiefly to 
hold food at meals. Now, on the one hand often 
restricted to those of oval, square, or irregular 
shape, as distinguished from the circular f/ate, and 
on Ihc other extended to all open vessels used to 
contain food at table, as tnreens, vegetable dishes, 
etc 

«700 Epinal Gloss. 786 (O. E. T.), Patena, disc rt8oo 
Corpus Gloss. 852 Ferculum, disc. ^-950 Lindisf. Gosp. 
Matt. xiv. 8 Scl me. .in disc hcafud iohannes. c 1000 Ags. 
Gosp. Matt. xxvi. 23 Se be be-dypS on disce mid me hys 
hand, a 1*25 Ancr. R. 244 Ibroken disch. c 1290 6*. Eng. 
Leg. I. 46/23 Ane Discbs of seluer he nam also, a 1300 
Cursor M. 13159 (Cott.) Ask bitn..iris heued to giue be in 
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c 1300 Hnvelok 019 Ful w c J kan ich duhc» »wil en . 
Wyclik Wks. (1880; 434 DiBschis & coupU of »iluer. 
Liber Cocorum (1862) 32 In a dy»he thy gose thou 
close. 1535 CovssuALR yudg. v. 25 She . . broughte forthe 
butter in a lordly dis/she, 1587 MahcallGovI. Cattle (1627) 
270 The common sayine is, the hog w oeuer good but when 
Wi" lhc d,sh ' ,66a J' l,AVIM tr « Oleariu?Voy.Ambass. 
198 1 he Wooden dishes that nre all over Persia. 1710 Stkelk 
Patler No. 245 Fa A smalt Cabinet.. in which were. .half a 
Doxen of Portugal Dishes. 1829 South ey Pilgr. Compottella 
11, 1 hey both »hpt about in the gravy Before they got out 
of the dish. 1881 Wheatley & Delamottb Art Wk. 
Earthenware > iv. 49 PalLwy. .took the greatest nains in the 
moulding of the fishes, .which be placed opoo these curious 
dishes. 

b. A hollow vessel of wood or metal, used for 
drinking, and also esp. as a beggar's receptacle for 
alms ; a cup ; cf. Alms-dish, Clack-, Clap-msii. 

/iJ 3 ?! 1 Alws-diswI- V 1394 J- M ALvet.se Contn. Higdcn 
(Hons) IX. App. 79 Quoddam jocale argenleum et deaura- 
tum formalum ad modum navis, vocatur discus eleemo. 
synarum.1 »4»8 Will of Pywalt (Somerset Hal A new 
treen dyssh w« a p>Tite of ale therin. 153a fsee Claws 
VZ„*ft3 Shaks. Rich. //, im. UL 150 I'll give.. My 
figur d Goblet^ for a Dish of Wood. 1605 TryallChev. 1. iii. 
in Bullen O. PL III. 278, 1 know him as well as the Keggcr 
knowes his dish. 1634 Milton Com us 391 Who would rob 
o t °f • • n " be^S or maple dish f 1 781 Cowpua Truth 
Bo Books, beads, and maple dish, his meagre stock, 
t c. transf Applied to an acorn- cup. Obs. 
1599 A. M. Kt.Gabelhoncr's Bk. Physicke 172/x Drie the 
little akorne dishes, .and contunde them smalfe. 

td. Phrases. To cast, lay t throw (something) 
in one's dish : to reproach or taunt him with it. 
To have a hand in the dish : to meddle, interfere. 
To have a foot in the dish (? like a pig in the 
trough) : to gain a footing, have a share (cf. to have 
a finger in the pie). Obs. 

1551 T. Wilson Logike (1580) 62 b, When wee charge 
hym with a like fault, and laye some greater matter in Ins 
dishe. 1596 Nashe Saffron Walden 67 Hee casts the 
begger in my dish at euene third sillable. 1611 Cotgr. s.v. 
Aliboron, A . . busie-body ; one that hath his hand in euery 
dish. 1615 Swetnam Arraignnt. Women (1880) p. xviii, 
Hir dowrie will be often cast in thy dish if shee doe bring 
wealth with her. 168a Bunyan Holy War 233 We have 
already also a foot in their dish, for our Diabolonian friends 
are laid m their bosoms. 1710 Steble Tatlcr No. 164 T 5 
Some. . have been so disingenuous, as to throw Maud the 
Milk-Maid into my Dish. i 7 aa Sewel Hist. Quakers 
(1795) I. 8 Under the bloody reign of Queen Mary, this 
was laid in his dish. 

2. The food ready for eating served on or con- 
tained in a dish ; a distinct article or variety of food. 

t5»6 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 153,) 17 b, The moost hye 
deyntyes or delicate dysshes. 1601 Shaks. 7«/. C. 11. i. 173 
Let s caruc him, as a Dish fit for the Gods. x6n — Wint. 
T. iv. iii. 8 For a quart of Ale is a dish for a King. 1655 
Moufet & Bf.nnf.t Health's Improv. (1746) 190 Cambletes 
King of Lydia, having eaten of his own Wife, said, he 
was sorry to have been ignorant so long of so good a Dish. 
1675 iloBBES Or/ym^ (1677) 296 To beasts and fowls is he 
Somewhere . . become a dish. 1750 Jonnson Rambler No. 78 
r 1 The palate is reconciled by degrees to dishes which at 
first disgusted it. 1849 Macau lav Hist. Eng. I. 3*1 The 
ladies, .retired as soon as the* dishes had been devoured. 
1853 Sover Pantropk. 73 You will obtain a most delicate 
dish by tailing the cucumbers with brains. 
Jig. 1647 N- Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. xiv, The Theme 
of Marriage was the best Dish in all their Entertainment. 

b. fiy-disk, side-dish: see By- 3 a, Side. Made 
dish : a fancy dish of various ingredients, delud- 
ing for its success on the cook's skill. Standing 
dish : one that appears each day or at every meai. 
(Also used fig.) 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. ii. 11. i. 43 Artificial made 
dishes, of which our Cooks afford us a great variety. 1654 
Whitlock Zootomia 146 Meer Quelqucchoses, made dishes 
of no nourishing. 1876 W. II. Pollock in Con tentp. Rev. 
June 56 The mysteries had ceased to be the standing dish 
of theatrical entertainment. 

3. As a term of quantity more or less indefinite, 
a. As much or as many as will fill or make a dish 
when cooked, b. A dishful, a bowlful or cupful. 

1596 Shaks. Merck. V. 11. it 144, I haue here a dish of 
Doues Lhat I would bestow vpon your worship. 1597 — 
2 Hen. I V, it. iv. 5 The Prince once set a Dish of Apple- 
lohns before him. 1699 Dampier Voy. II. in. 175 The Boat 
returned with a good dish of Fish. 1873 Tristram Moab 
xiv. 254 Trotter.. secured a good dish offish in the pools. 

b. 1506 Shaks. i Hen. JV % n. iii. 35 Such a dish of skim "d 
Milk. 166a J. Davies tr. OUarius' Voy. Ambass. 171 He 
had taken off two or three Dishes of Aquavits. 1679 
Trials of Green, Berry, etc 65, 1 will go to tbe Coffee-house, 
and drink a Dish of Coffee. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 57 
T 4 She scalded her Fingers, and spill a Dish of Tea upon 
her Petticoat. 1795 jemima II. 10 Having finished his 
dish of chocolate. 1824 Byron Juan xvi. xxx, He sate him 
pensive o'er a dish of tea. 1855 Macaulay Hist.^Eng. IV. 
688 More than one seat in Parliament .. had been bought 
and sold over a dish of coffee at Garra way's. 186a Sat. Rev. 
XIII. 526/a The cook anticipates many a cosy dish of tea 
with friends. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. $ Cr. v. L 10 Thou full dish of Foole. 
1608 — Per. tv. vi 160 My dish of chastity. 1708 Morrr.ux 
Rabelais v. vii. (1737) 24 Roger . . had a Dish of Chat with 
1753 Gray Lett. Wks. 18S4 II. 241 To entertain you 
with a dish of very choice erudition. i8so Lady Granville 
Lett. (1894) I. 182 This new dish of Continental troubles. 
1816 Batkutoods Canada 183 For the sake of a dish of gossip. 

4. transf A shallow concave vessel or receptacle 
of any kind. See also Chafing-dish. 

1633 G. Hs*aKRT Temple, justice ii. The dishes of thy 
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hallance. 1702 W. J. BruytCs Voy. Levant xxxii. 126 The 
Ropes which were round the Capstan pulled it out of its 
Dish, c 1865 J. Wylde in Cire. Sc. I. 305/2 Evaporating 
dishes are employed. 

5. A dish-like concavity ; e.g. on one side of a 
wheel (see quots.) ; a depression in a field, etc 

1 810 T. Williamson Agric. Mech, 95 The dish given to 
wheels. i8i*-6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. $ Art I. 372 Wheels 
are commonly made with what is called a dish, that is, the 
spokes are inserted not at right angles, but with an inclina* 
Hon towards the axis of the nave or centre-piece ; so that . . 
the wheel appears dished or hollow. 1846 Worcester, Dish 
. .a hollow in a field. 

6. As a specific quantity in varions industries : 
+ a. An obsolete measure for corn. Cf. Toll-dish. 

1419 Corn-dish [see Corn sb. 1 11.]. 1774 T. West Antiq. 
Fumess (1805) 85, 1 will provide them mills for their foreign 
grain at the rate of the twenty first dish. 

b. Tin-mining* A gallon of ore ready for the 
smelter, c. Lead-mining. A rectangular box used 
for measuring the lead ore; by Act 14 and 15 Vict, 
c. 94 § 3 fixed to contain fifteen pints of water ; 
brazen-dish : see Brazen a. 4. d. Also, the pro- 
portion of tin or lead ore paid as royalty to the 
mine landlord, etc. 

1531 Dial. Laws Eng. 11. lv. (1638) 173 If a man take 
a Tmne work, and give the Lord the tenth dish. 160a Cahew 
Cornwall 13 b, They measure their blacke Tynne by the . . 
Dish.. which containeth.. a gallon. 1631 Brazen dish [see 
Brazen a. 4]. 1653 Manlovb Lead Mines 53 But first the 
finder his two meers must free With oar there found, for 
the Barghmaster's fee Which is one dish for one meer of 
the ground. Ibid. 75 The thirteenth dish of oar within 
their mine, To th' Lord for Lot, they pay at measuring 
time. 1667 Primatt City <J- C* Build. 7 A Horse load . . is 
nine dishes . . weighing about Four hundred and Fifty 

Sound. 1 68 1 Houghton Conipl. Miner Gloss. (L\ D. S.), 
h'sh, a trough made of wood, about 28 inches long, 4 inches 
deep, and six inches wide ; by which all miners measure 
their ore. 1884 R. Hunt Brit. Mining 83 Mining for tin 
and copper was carried on, in 1770 . . Permission was . . ob- 
tained from the lord of the soil, and an acknowledgment 
*dish ', or * dues '—was paid to him . . commonly one-sixth, 
one-seventh, one-eighth, or even to one-twelfth, or less, 
e. Diamond and Gold-mining: see quots. 

1890 Goldfields Victoria 17, I have obtained good dish 
prospects after crudely crushing up the quartz. 1893 Scott. 
Leader 19 May 7 About 120 4 dishes ' go to a * load ' . . it is 
an astonishing ' prospect * (4 carats [of diamonds] obtained 
from 6 dishes). 

II. [immed. from L. discus.] 

+ 7. A quoit ; quoit-playing. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif 2 Mace. iv. 14 They hastiden for to be maad 
felawis of wrastlyng. .and of oost, or cumpariye of dishe, or 
pleyinge with ledun dishe [1388 in ocupacions of a disch, 
ether pleiyng with a ledun disch; Vulg. disci; Coverdale, 
to put at y* stone ; 161 x the game of Discus]. 1552 Huloet, 
Dyshe caster, or who that throweth a dyshe, discobolus. 

III. [f. Dish v.] 8. slang. The act of ' dish- 
ing 1 : see Dish v. 7. 

1891 Sir W. Harcourt Sp. 30 July, The last reliance of 
the Tory in an extremity is a policy of 'dish ' as it is called. 

IV. Comb. 9. a. attrib. as disk-rack ; b. ob- 
jective, as dish-bearer t -designer, -turner, -washing. 

C1440 Promp. Parv. 122/1 Dysshe berer at mete, dis- 
coferus. 1842 S. Lover Handy Andy v, A long procession 
of dish-bearers. 1884 Tennvson Becket 5 A dish-designer, 
and most amorous Of.. Gascon wine. 1894 H. Speight 
Niddcrdalt 384 Whitesmiths, dish-turners. 1891 Anthony's 
Photogr. Bulletin IV. 336 Dish-washing, .includes all that is 
required, with regard to cleanliness, in amateur photography. 

10. Special comb. : t dish-bench, -bink {north, 
dial.), -board, a rest for dishes, a dresser, a plate- 
rack ; t dish-caster (see 7 above) ; dish-cover, 
a cover of ware or metal placed over hot food ; 
dish-cradle, -cratch {dial*; in Nares -catch), 
a plate-rack ; dish-crowned a. t having a crown 
shaped like a dish ; dish-faced a. (of dogs and 
horses) 'having the nose higher at the tip than 
the stop 1 (Stables Friend Dog vii. 50) ; {dial, of 
persons) having a round flattish face, like a re- 
versed plate ; t dish-headed a., an epithet of 
monks ; dish-heater, 4 a warming closet at- 
tached to a stove or exposed in front of a fire to 
heat dishes' (Knight Diet. Mech.) ; + dish-meat, 
food cooked in a dish, as e.g. a pie ; dish-monger, 
one who deals in, or has much to do with, dishes 
(of food) ; + dish-mustard, Turner's name for 

Thlaspi arvense dish-plate, Mm. (see quot.) 
dish-rag, -towel = Dish-cloth ; dish-spring, a 
spring shaped like a dish ; dish- trough «■ Dish sb. 
6 c. Also Dish-cloth, -clout; -wash, -water, etc. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 100/2 *Dische benke, scntellarium. 
*53S Richmond. Wills (Surtees) 12 A cobbord with a dys« 
bynk. 187? F. K. Robinson Whitby Gloss., Dish-bink, a 
kitchen rack for the plates. 1523 Fit2HERb. Husb. § 146 
Swepe thy hous, dresse vp thy *dysshborde. 1562 Richmond. 
Witts (Surtees) 152 My counter and dishebourd. 1831 
Society I. 144 The *dish-covers are slowly raised. 1691 
Ray N. C. Words 133 * Dish-Cradle or Credle, a wooden 
Utensil for wooden Dishes. ?i6. . Comical Dial. betw. 2 
Country Lovers (N.), My *dish-c[r]atch, cupboards, boards, 
and bed. 1600 Rowlands Let. Humours Blood vii. 13 
*Dish-crown'd Hat. 1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1757) 

11. 12 The *Dish-faced, or Roman Nosed Horse. 1825-80 
Tamieson, Dish-faced, flat-faced ; applied both to man and 
beast. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Dish-faced, hollow.faced. 
1581 J. Bell H addons Answ. Osor. 480b, Those *dish- 
headed dranes of that shavelyng and Cowled rowte. [e 1440 
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Promp. Parv. 122/1 * Dysshe mete, discibarium.] 1513 
Bradshaw St. Werbnrge 1. 2558 Delycate dysshe meates 
were put out of her presence. 1589 R. Harvey PI. Perc. 
(1590) 3 Let me alone, for my actiuity, at the dish meat. 
1688 R. Holme Armoury xxi. 316/1 All sorts of Bread and 
Dish meats are taken out of the Oven. 1607 Walkington 
Opt. Glass 8 *Dish-mongers . . running into excesse of riot. 
1548 Turner Mames of Herbcs 78 Named in englishe 
*dyshmustard, or triacle Mustard . . because the seede is 
lykc mustard seede in colour and in last, and the vessel 
that conteyneth the seede is lykc a disshe. 1892 Heslop 
Nortkumbld. Gloss., Dish-plates, in mining, plates or rails 
dished to receive the fore wheels of a tub, to faciliate the 
teeming. 1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 34 C C is 
a *dish-spring, secured in its place by the pin. 1883 Harper's 
Mag. Feb. 365/2 Mr. Ayer removed her *dish-towel from its 
nail. 1747 Hooson Miner's Diet. s. v. Bartnaster, [The"l 
Barmaster looks after keeping the *Dish trough. 

Dish (dij), v.* [f. Dish sb.'] 

1. trans. To put (food) into a dish, and set it 
ready for a meal. Also with up (\ forth, out). 

1586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. in Holinshed II. 81 The 
thin fare that heere is disht before him. 1598 Epulario 
B iij, Dish the meat, and lay this sauce vpon it. 1652 N. 
Culverwell Lt. Nat. 150 (L.) They dish out ambrosia for 
them. C1685 in Dk. Buckhm**s Wks. (1705) II. 48 She .. 
neatly dish'd it up with Egg -sauce. 1760 Mrs. Raoclipfe 
Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 189 When your dinner or supper is 
dished. 1833 Marry at P. Simple i, Jemima, dish up 1 
1879 Sala Paris Jurself again (1880) I. xvii. 261 Grilled 
hones, .dished up for you before bedtime. 

2. Jig. To present (attractively) for acceptance ; 
to serve up. Also with up (+ forth, out). 

1611 Shaks. Wint* T* in. iL 73 For Conspiracie, I know 
not how it tastes, though it be dish'd For me to try how. 
1641 Milton A nimadv. (1851) 237 Lest, thinking to offer 
him as a present to God, they dish him out for the Devill. 
1658 Gurnall Chr* in Arm. verse 15 ii. §4 (1669) 121/2 
The heavenly viands disht forth in the Gospel. 1756 Wash- 
ington Let. Wks. (1889) I. 265 Their success . . dished up 
with a good deal of French policy, will encourage the 
Indians.. to fall upon our inhabitants. 1858 Doran Crt. 
Fools 70 This story . . has been dished up in a hundred 
different ways. 

3. nonce-uses. a. To dish about : to pass round in 
a dish, to drink in turns from a dish or bowl. b. 
To receive (liquid) as in a dish. 

1719 D'Urfev Pills (1872) 111. 311 Then dish about the 
Mother's Health. 1847 H. Melville Omoo xvi. 59 The 
Julia reared up on her stern, .and when she settled again 
forward, fairly dished a tremendous sea. 

4. To fashion like a dish ; to make ooncave like 
a dish or its sides ; to hollow out ; spec* to set the 
spokes of a (carriage-wheel) at such an inclination 
to the nave that the wheel is concave on one side 
(purposely or as the result of an accident). 

1805 Agric. Surv. E. Lothian 74 (Jam.), Formerly the 
wheel was much dished, from a mistaken principle. 1823 
P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 584 Dish-out, to form coves 
by means of ribs, or wooden vaults for plastering upon. 
1868 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. Ser. 11. IV. 11. 262 The yards are 
dished out in the centre to the depth of five feet. 1886 
A. W. Greely A ret. Sen'. 1. xxvii. 370 Seven hours' travel- 
ling over very rough ground * dished' a wheel, and lunch 
was taken while repairs were being made. 1887 Sporting 
Life 20 July 7/2 To facilitate turning the sharp ends, the 
eastern and western ends [of a bicycle -track] were 
'dished'. 

5. intr. To be or become concave ; to 'cave in*. 
1669 [see Dishing ///. a.]. 1886 A. W. Greely Arct. 

Serv. I. xxvii. 387 We had much trouble with our wagon, 
the wheel dishing frequently. 

6. intr* Of a horse ; To move the fore-feet in 
his trot not straight forward but with a circular or 
scooping motion. 

1863 [see Dishing ppl. a.] 1869 Fit2wygram Horses # 
S tables § 931 The more prominent defects . . are rolling, 
dishing, cutting, and stumbling. 1895 Letter fr. Corresp. 
1 think the best description of a horse that dishes, would be 
a horse that * winds his forefoot \ 

7. trans, slang. To 'do for', defeat completely, 
ruin ; to cheat, circumvent. [From the notion of 
food being done, and dished.] 

1798 Monthly Mag. (Farmer), Done up, dish'd. 181 1 
E. Nares Thinks I to Myself (1816) I. 208 (D ) He was 
completely dished— he could never nave appeared again. 
1819 Abeillard % Heloisa 10 A consummation greatly 
wish'd By nymphs who have been foully dish'd. 1826 
Scott Jml. 31 July, lt was five ere we got home, so there 
was a day dished. 1830 Disraeli Let. 27 Aug. (1887) 32 
He dished Prince Pignatelli at billiards. 183s R. H, Fhoude. 
Rem. (1838) 1. 419 You are now taking fresh ground, with- 
out owning .. that on our first basis I dished you. #1847 
Mrs. Sherwood Lady of Manor V. xxix. 103 If Fitzhenry 
can't raise the sum, he will be dished, and that in a few 
hours. 1809 Latest News 29 Aug. 8 The Conservative 
leader would be glad again to perform the operation of 
4 dishing the Whigs '. 1880 Disraeli Endym. xl, 1 believe 
it [the House of Commons] to be completely used up. 
Reform has dished it. 

Dish, v? Sc. [variant of Dush v.] trans* 
To push violently, thrust. 

1 821 Galt Sir A. Wylie I. 70 (Jam.) They hae horns on 
their head to dish the like o' me. 

Bishabilitate (disjhabrlite't), v. [f. Dis- 6 
+ Habilitate : cf. OF. deshabiliter to disqualify, 
depose.] trans, a. Sc. Law. To incapacitate, dis- 
qualify, b. (nonce-use.) To render impotent. 

1662-81 Stair in M. P. Brown Suppl. Decis. (1826) 1 1 . 243 
(Jam.) The Earl his father being forefault, and his posterity 
dishabilitated to bruik estate or dignity in Scotland. 1871 
R. Ellis Catullus lxiii. 17 Ve, who. .could in utter hate to 
lewdness your sex dishabiUtate. 
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Hence Dishatoilita-tion, disqualification; im- 
posing of a legal disability. 

16.. Sc. ActsChas. /, (1814) V. 55 (Jam.) All prior acts 
of dishabilitatioun. 1861 W. Bell Diet. Law Scot., Dis- 
habilitation is a term sometimes used by our older law 
authorities, and signifies the corruption of blood consequent 
upon a conviction for treason. 

Dishabille (disabrl, -brl). Forms : a. 7 dis- 
habillie, -billiS, 7-8 dishabillee, 8 dishabilie, 
•hahilly, -abilly, deshabil6, 7-9 dgshabille'. 0. 
7-9 deshabille, deshabille, 8 deshabil. 7. 7-dis- 
habille, 8 dishabile, (9 dial, disabil). [ad. F. 
deshabille* {in 1642 dcsabilU, Hatz.-Darm.) undress, 
sttbst. use of pa. pple. of dishabiller to undress, f. 
des-y Dis- 4 + habiller to dress, etc. The final 
of the French word (or its equivalent) has been 
occasional in English since the 17th c, but it was 
soon changed to e mute, and the prefix generally 
(like OF. des-) altered to dis-.] 

1. The state of being partly undressed, or dressed 
in a negligent or careless style ; undress. Usually 
in phr. in dishabille ( = Fr. en deshabille). 

a. 1705 Farquhar Twin-Rivals v. iv, I found you a little 
in the disfiabillL 1709 Mrs. M anley New A tat. (ed. 2) 1. 38 
(Stanf.) Favour'd by his Disabilly all tempting. 171 1 
Steele Sped. No. 49 T 3 The Pleasures of their DeshabiU. 
171 1 Brit* Apollo II I. No. 144. 3A l"h* Ladies .. Appear'd 
in such a Dishabilie there. 1796 G. M. Woodward Eccen- 
tric Excttrs. (1807) 26 His lady made a thousand apologies 
for heing catched in such a dishabilly. 1885 A thenseum 
7 Nov. 601/1 The shortcomings of English costume pale 
before the de'shabilU of the Dutch colonial ladies. 

3. 1708 Mrs. Centlivre Busie Body 1. i, What would 
she give now to be in this deshabille in the open air? 1713 
Swift Cadmus <$• Vanessa 367 (1726) 96 A party next of 
glitt ring Dames . . Came early, out of pure Good-will, To 
see the Girl in Deshabille. 1773 Sheridan in Sheridaniana 
70 In studious deshabille behold her sit. 1861 T. A.TaoLLOPE 
La Beata 1. vi. 12s The easy, confidential intercourse of her 
deshabille in the boudoir. , , 

v. 1684 tr. Plutarch's Mor. Pref. (L.), To surprise his 
mistress in dishabille. 1763-5 Churchill Journey Poems 
II. 5 Nor would I have the Sisters of the hill Behold their 
Bard in such a Dishabille. 1709 South ey Nondescripts iv, 
Were it fair To judge a lady in her dishabille? 1874 
Burnand My tone ii. 13 Standing ..in his shirt-steeves, for 
which dishabille he had apologized to us. 

2. concr. A garment worn in undress; a dress or 
costume of a negligent style. 

1673 Wycherley Gentl. Dancing-master v. 5, Contented 
. . instead of variety of new gowns and rich petticoats, with 
her dishabillie, or flame-colour gown called Indian. 1690 
Crowne Eng. Friar v. Dram. Wks. 1874 IV. in They 
only come in dishabillees to visit me, and did not expect 
your Lordship. 1713 Gay Guardian No. 149 F 6 We have 
a kind of sketch of dress .. which, as the invention was 
foreign, is called a Dishabille; every tbing is thrown on 
with a loose and careless air. 1789 Mad. D'Arblay Diary 
21 Aug., She does not become a de'shabille. a 1817 Mrs. 
Sherwood Lady of Manor V. xxxi. 224 A neat undress, or 
dishabille, is much admired in England. 1868 Gloss. Sussex 
Words in Hurst Horsham, I'm sorry, ma'am, you see me 
in such a dirty disabil. 

3. trans f andyf^". 

171a FopeZ,*/. s Dec. Wks. 1737 V. 188 Thoughts just 
warm from the brain, without any polishing or dress, the 
very dishabille of the understanding. 1753 Foote Eng. in 
Paris 1. Wks. 1799 I. 35 What has been the matter, Squire? 
Your face seems a little in deshabille. /JH817 T. Dwicht 
Trav. (1821) 11. 142 Where nature . . is now naked and de- 
formed, she will suddenly exchange the dishabille ; and be 
ornamented.. with her richest attire. 18*5 Miss Mitford 
in L'Estrange Life 11.x. 212 [Pepys] sets down his thoughts 
in a most becoming dishabille. 1830 Galt Laurie T* iv. 
viii. (1849) 171 The house was in dishabille. 

T B. as adj. [repr. F. de'shabille: pa. pple.] In 
undress, negligently dressed. Obs. 

1691 Islington Wells 4 (Stanf.) Three Ladies Drest Dis- 
habillce. 1694 N. H. Ladies Diet. 14/1 (Stanf.) He is 
Deshabille, that is in a careless Dress. 

t DiSiha'bit, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 6 + Habit 
v. : cf. F. dishabiter 4 to disinhabitate, or deprine 
of inhabitants * (Cotgr.).] trans. To remove from 
its habitation or place of abode ; to dislodge, 

1595 Shaks. John 11. i. 220 Those sleeping stones.. from 
their fixed beds of lime Had bin dishabited. 

tDiSiha-bitable, a. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 10 
+ Habitable.] Uninhabitable. 

164a Ld. Falkland Let. Earl Cumberland $ Those false 
reports . .make London dishabitable. 

tlMSiha-'bited,^/. a- 1 Obs* [UY.ddshabtte' 
' disinhabited, without inhabitants ' (Cotgr.) + -ed.] 
Uninhabited ; deserted of inhabitants (quot. 1602). 

1577 Eden & Willes Hist. Trav. 2« b, Imaginyng..the 
hot Zone, to be altogeather dishabited for heat. 158* Hak. 
luvt Voy. A, The 17 of Januarie . . we departed from the 
dishabited rocke. 160a Carew Cornwall 67 a, The dis- 
habited towns afford them rooting. 

tDis,habi*ted, ppl. a? [f. Dis- 10 + Ha- 
bited.] ? Improperly habited or dressed. 

1648 S. Kem in 4th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 275/1, 1 have 
certaine information that Sir Thos. Lunsford is gon up in 
an ould thredbare coate disshabited. 

Dis,hal>rtuate, v. [f. Dis- 6 + Habituate 
v., prob. after F. dishabitaer in same sense.] trans* 
To render unaccustomed, to disaccustom : the re- 
verse of habituate* 

1868 Browning Ring % Bk. ix. 1276 To dishabituate By 
sip and sip, this drainer to the dregs O the draught of 
conversation. 1881 Contemp. Rev. Nov. 700 That talk B nd 
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not action has been alone permitted to the clergy as n body 
has dishabituated them for the conduct of affairs. 

Dia,hable, obs. form of Disable v. 

Dishadow, var. of Dissiiadow v. 

t Disihair, v. Obs. [f. Dis- 7 a + IIaiii sb.] 
trans. To de])rivc of hair, remove the hair from. 

1631 Celcstina vi. 78 They pill, and dis-haire their eye- 
browes with nippers. 

Dishallow (dis,hcc-U?«)> v. [f. Dis- 6 + 
Hallow 0.] trans. To undo the hallowing of; 
to destroy or violate the sacredness of ; to profane. 
Hence Dishallowing vbl. sb. t profanation. 

155a Latimer Serrn. in Lincoln i. 70 God hateth the dis- 
hallowing of the Sahboth. 16.. T. Adams Wks. (1861-2) 
II. 389 (D.) Nor can the unholiness of the priest dishallow 
the altar. 1647 Trafp Comm. Matt. xxvi. 63 To pollute 
and dishallow, .that 'glorious and fearful name of God'. 
1833 Lamb Lett. (1 888) II. 288 If curses are not dis-hallowed 
by descending so low I 1869 Tennyson Pelleas «y E. 437 
Ye, that so dishallow the holy sleep, Your sleep is death. 

Dis (hallucina tion. [Dis -9: cf. disillu- 
sion.] A freeing from hallucination ; disillusion. 

1881 R. Buchanan Child of Nature viit, He received . . a 
good deal of rough treatment and sorry disliallucination. 
1889 Univ. Rev. Mar. 356 Returning .. under dishalluci- 
nation, we perceive that he docs not really know so much. 

+ DisihaTbour, v. Obs. [f. Dis- 6 or 7 + 
Harbouh v. or sb.] trans. To drive out of its 
'harbour* or place of shelter; to send adrift. 

1566 Drant Wail. Hierim. K vj, All reste disharboured 
from my soule. a x6xa Donne Biafavarot (1644) 108 lie 
(Joseph us] says, our Soule is. .committed in trust to us, and 
we may not neglect or disharbour it. 

Disharmonic (dis,haim^nik), a. [Dis- 10.] 
Not harmonic ; without harmony ; anharmonlc. 

1887 II. Wallach in Anthrof. Inst. JmL XVII. 160 The 
head is disharmonic. The skull is sub-dolichocephalous, 
very broad, the forehead low, and the prognathism never 
much accentuated. 

+ Disiharmonical, a. Obs. [f. Dis- + Hak- 
Honical, after disharmony^] *=prec. 

»688 Norris Theory Low 11. i. 88 Some . . strokes upon it 
[a musical instrument] will, .be harmonical, and other some 
..disharmonical. Ibid. (1694) 74 The same Strokes, that 
were before disharmonical, may be now harmonical. 

Disharmonious (dis,haim<?»*ni3s), a. [f. 
Dis- io +> Harmonious; after disharmony.] 

1. Not in harmony or agreement; marked by 
want of harmony. 

1650 H. More Immort. Soul (1662) 148 [III may.. prove 
painful to the Soul, and dis-harmonious to her touch. 
1661 Glanvill Van. Dogm. iv. 39 The musician's soul 
would be the most disharmonious. 1683 Tryon Way to 
Healthy Thus there is caused an unequal disharmonious 
Life. 1754 I. Hilorof Misc. Wks. I. 38 Disharmonious, 
disorderly Motions of the Fluids and Animal Spirits. 1876 
Farrar Afarlb. Serm. xxxv. 355 Let me warn you against 
the fatal delusion that such a dual, such a divided, such 
a disharmonious life as this, is enough for God. 

2. Of sounds : Unharmonious, discordant. 

1683 Tryon Way to Health 461 The dis-harmonious noise 
of Drunken Healths and Roaring Huzza's. 1864 Carlylk 
Fredk. Gt. (1865) IV. xi. iii. 56 Dispute which rose crescendo 
in disharmonious duet. 

Heace Di8|harmo'nlou8ly adv., in a disharmo- 
nious manner, discordantly. 

i66a H. More Mysl. Jnia. To Rdr.. VvTiose very title 
sounds so harshjy and disharmoniously. 1865 Carlylk 
Fredk. Gt.xv. xiii. (1873) ^ I. 97 This ..victorious campaign 
..with which all Europe is disharmoniously ringing. 

Disharmonize (dis,haum6?hMz , v. [f. Dis- 
+ Harmonize; after disharmony. Cf. mod.F. 
d/sharmoniser, neologism in Lit t re, 1874.] 

1. trans. To put out of harmony, destroy the 
harmony of; to make unharmonious or discordant. 

i8oj J. Carey in Monthly Mag. XI. 314 Instances in 
which the harmony of ancient versification is thus dis- 
harmonired by the application of modern accent- 1814 
Lam a Elia Ser. 11. Blokes moor in //shire, A trait of affec- 
tation, or worse, vain -glory, .disharmonizing the place and 
the occasion. 1843 Pusey Holy Eucharist 10 Our nature 
jarring still, disharmonited, obscured, deformed. 1858 Sears 
A than. 111. x. 335 Cleared of disharmonizing elements. 

2. inir. To be out of harmony; not to harmonize. 
t 1863 B.Taylor //. Thurston III.?? A trifle of aflectaiion 
in her manner did not disharmonize with such a face ; it 
was natural to her. 

Disharmony (dis,haum6m). [f. Dis- 9 + 
Harmony ; prob. formed after discord. Cf. mod.F. 
dtsharmonic, neologism in Littr£, 1874, also cor- 
responding words in other mod. langs.] 

1. Want of harmony or agreement, discordance. 
a 160a W. Perkins Cases Consc. (1619) 6 The want or 

absence of harmony, which we call disharmony. 1665 
Clanvill Scepsis Sci. xiii. 76 Reason and Faith are at 
perfect Unisons, the disharmony is in the Phancy. 1765 
Law Behmeris Mysl. Magnum fiii. (177a) 334 Of the Pro- 
perties in their Disharmony, Inequality, and Discord. 1864 
Carlvle Fredk. Gt. (1865) IV. xi. ii. 33 Disharmony of 
mind and tongue. 1879 Parr a a St. Paul II. aa6 That 
sense of guilt which is the feeling of disharmony with God. 
b. with a and pi. Something discordant. 
1833 Lamb Elia (i860) 364 If it ever obtrudes itself as a 
disharmony, are we inclined to laugh? 1884 Ch. Times 
35 Apr. 331/4 The manifold disharmonies of Church and 
State in England. 

2. Want of harmony between sounds; discord, 
dissonance. 

a 1655 Vines Lord's Supp. (1677) io A string over-st retched 
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makes n jar nnd disharmony. 1675 R, Ut'RTHoccK Causa 
Dei 398 No harmony or Dis-harmony in sounds, i860 
Trknch Ser/n. Westm. Abb. xxiv. 379 Harsh discords and 
disharmonies . . make themselves heard. 

t Disha*tter, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. di- for Dis- 
i +S11ATTKH.] trans. To shatter completely. 

1615 Daniel Hymen's Tri. 11. iv, I rather will Rend it in 
Pieces, and dishatter all Into a Chaos. 

T Dis (haunt, v. Obs. (Chiefly Sc.) Also 7-8 
dishant. [ad. OF. deshanter (Cotgr.), f. Dis- 4 
+ hauler to Haunt.] trans. To cease to hannt, 
frequent, or resort to ; to absent oneself from. 

1584 Hudson Dm Bartas* Judith iv. 125 (D.) She dis. 
haunted the resort Of such as were suspect of light report. 
1637-50 Row /list. Kirk (184a) 48 The nohilitie and barons 
..now did dishaunt them. 1659 * n W* M "Dowall Hist. 
Dumfries xxaii. (1873) 371 Cnpt Ed. Maxwell delate for 
dishaunting the ordinances. (808-80 Jamif.son, Dishaunt. . 
is still occasionally used. A herd. 

Hence -f DiB^au'ntiny vbl. sb. ; f Dis,haunter, 
one who 'dishaunts'. Obs. 

a 1651 Caloerwood Hist. Kirk (184^-6) III. 375 The dis- 
haunting and intermission n of the exercise. 1665 in Cramond 
Ann. Banff \ 1. 46 Several dishaunters of ordinances ordained 
to be summoned. 

Dish-cloth. A cloth used in the kitchen or 
scnllery for washing dishes, etc. 

1828 in Webster. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss. 95/1 Dish-clout, 
a dish-cloth. 1887 R. Hi ch a nan Heir of Linne i, A sort of 
banner, composed of an old towel or dish-cloth. 

Dish-clout, arch, or dial. A ' clout ' or cloth 
used for washing dishes, etc.; «=prec. In the 
wringing of a dish-clout : speedily, immediately. 

1530 Palscr. 214/1 Disshecloute, sonillon. 1577 Peyton 
Gold. Epist. 90 As the saying is, washe their face with faire 
water, and drie it ouer with a dishcloute. 1677 Horneck 
Gt. Laio Consid.xW. (1704) 68 He that makes a rich carpet, 
doth not intend it for di.->h -clouts. 178a Mad. D'Arrlay 
Diary 38 Dec, What a slut Mrs. Ord must think me, to 
put a dish-clout in my pocket » »8ai Scott Kenihv. ix, 
Breakfast shall be on the board in the wringing of a dish- 
clout. 1824 W. 1 rving T. Trav. II. 36 And have known 
Hamlet to stalk solemnly on to deliver his soliloqjuy, with 
a dishclout pinned to his skirts. 1877 K. Peacock A". W. 
Line. Gloss. 86/1 'Go thee ways or I'll pin th' dishclout 
to thee tail' is not unfrequently said to men and boys 
who interfere in the kitchen. 

b. taken as a type of limpness and weakness. 

1692 Tryon Good House-it*, i. (ed. 2) 7 You are now weak 
as Water, and have no more Spirits than a Dish-clout. 1863 
Mrs. Car lyle Lett. 111. 170, 1 was on foot again— but weak 
as a dishclout. 

C. used in contemptuous comparison or allusion. 

a 1529 Skelton Poems agst. Gamesche^* A bawdy dyshe- 
clowte, That bryngyth the worlde abowte. 1592 Shaks. 
Rom. <y Jul. in. v. 221 Romeos a dish-clout to him. 1636 
Massinger Bashf. Lover \. i, I am gazing on this gorgeous 
house ; our cote's n dishclout to it. 

d. trans/. 

1615 Crooke Body 0/ A/an 97 The Latines [call the caul] 
Maf>paventris y the dish-clout or map of the Helly, because 
it hcketh vp the superfluities thereof. 178s Grose Diet. 
Vttlg. Tongue s.v., To make a napkin of one's dish-clout, 
to marry one's cook. 1822 Scott Earn. Lett. 25 June, It 
was hard he should be made the dish-clout to wipe up the 
stains of such a man. 

e. attrib. 

1589 Nashe Almond /or Parrat nh, More .. then his 
disn-clout discipline will settc vp in seauen yeeres. 1755 
H. Waltolb Let. Geo. Montagu 20 Dec, That old rag of 
a dish-clout ministry, Harry Purnese, is to be the other lord. 

Hence Dish-clout v. trans., to wash with a dish- 
clout. 

1861 Mayhkw Lond. Labour III. 363 (Hoppe) They are 
expected . .to dish-clout the whole of the panels [of a cab). 

tDisiheaTt, v. Obs. Also 7 diflhart. [f. 
Dis- 7 a + Heart sb.] « Dishearten. 

1603 J. Da vies Microcosmos (1876) 42 (D.)When, therefore, 
divine justice sinne wil scurge, He doth dishart their harts 
in whom it raignes. 1612T. Tavlor Comm. Titus i. 1 3 The 
which would vtterly disheart them, a 1616 Beaum. Ac Pl. 
Bonduca 1. i, Car. Have not I seen the Britains — Bond. 
What? Car. Dishearted. 

Dishearten dis,ha*Jt'n\ v. Also 7 dieharten. 
[f. Dis- 6 + Hearten, or from prec. + -en 5, after 
hearten.] trans. To deprive of ' heart ' or courage ; 
to discourage, dispirit, make despondent. 

1599 Shaks. Hen. V> iy. i. J17 No man should possesse him 
with any appearance nf feare ; lest hee, hy shewing it, 
should dis-hearten his Army. 1606 Warner Alb. Eng. xiv. 
xc. 365 Their former losse dishartned them so much. 1796 
Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 120 A great part . . disheartened by 
the severity of the winter, returned to England. 1838 
Tkirlwall Greece IV. 115 Lysander exerted his utmost 
efforts to thwart, discredit, and dishearten his successor. 

+ b. with complement : To discourage from 
doing something ([also with to and inf.). Obs. 

1634 Sia T. Herbert Trav. lar The Turkes got the 
greatest losse, and were disheartned to proceed further. 1642 
Fui.LEa Holy <$• Prof. St. 11. xvi. 109 1 hey are disheartened 
from doing their best. 1684 Bunvan Pilgr. 11. (1862) 235 
She urged what she could to dishearten me to it. 1697 
Dampier Voy. 1. 27 Disheartned them from that design. 

TC. with an action or the like as object: cf. 
Discourage 2. Obs. 

1658 Whole Duty Man Pref. 4 Where this is wanting, it 
disheartens our care. 1668 Clarendon Vind. Tracts (1727) 
64 An uncertainty which must dishearten any industry. 

Dis 1 heartened, a. [f. prec + -ed >.] 
Discouraged, dispirited: see the verb. 
1724 Dk Pok Mem. Cavalier (1840) 210 Wc were a dis- | 
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heartened army. 1849 Macaulay ///»/. Eng. I. 517 The 
Whigs were a small and a disheartened minority. 

Hence Dls,hea rtenedneHs, dispirited condition. 

a 1679 T. Ooouwin Wkt. 1 1. 1. 170 (R.J A dish ear tenedness 
and dejection of mind. 1863 Dicey Federal St. II. 273, 
I heard no cry of despair or disheartenednesa. 

Dis,hea*rtener. [f. Dishearten + -er K] 
One who disheartens. 
1645 City Alarum 9 A disheart ner of Cods people. 

Dis iheaTtening, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -tm i .] 
The action of vb. Dishearten ; discouragement. 

1619 W. Sclaier Exp. /. Thess. (1630* 309 Hierome 
thought labour a di*4teartmng to the Tempter. 1654 Wmit- 
lock Zootomia Pref. A vj, Or else he may lye open to tuch 
disheart nings, as become not.. these undertakings. 

DiSiheaTtening,///. a. [f. as prec. + -im 
That disheartens; discouraging, dispiriting. 

1654 Nicholas Papers (Camden) II. ioi As serviceable to 
the Kebells..and as dishnrtning to honest men. 1748 
Anson' V Voy. 1. x. 107 Under these disheartning circum- 
stances. i860 Froutjb Hist. Eng. V. 235 Friends brought 
in disheartening news. 

Hence Disjhea'rteningly adv. 

1742 Hailev, Dijhearleuingly, by way of Discouragement. 
1882 Hall Ca ink Recoil. D. G.Ros set I ig&Visht&rteiiingty 
unpropitious weather. 

Disihea'rtenment. [f. Dishearten +-ment.] 
The act of disheartening, or fact of being disheart- 
ened ; discouragement. 

1830 Carlylk Misc. (1857) II. 143 No disheartenment 
availed with hicn. 1876 h arrar Marlb. Sertn. xxalx. 393 
Among the disheartenments of labour and the strife of 
tongues. 1886 Mrs. A. Hunt That Other Perton 1 1 1, at 1 
A sigh of complete fatigue and disheartenment. 

Dished dijt),/^/. a. [f. Dish z/.i + -ed.] a. 
Put in a dish. b. Shaped like a dish ; made 
slightly concave, c. slang: see Dish v. 7. 

1586 T. B. La Primaud Fr. Acad. 1. (1589) 105 Raddi^h 
rosted in the ashes.. was all the dished he had to his 
supper. 1650 Uulwkr Anthropotnet. 241 They use Disht 
wheat with milk. 1737 Hracken Farriery imp. (1757) U. 
37 The Soles, .a little hollow or dish'd. i8t2-6 J. Smith 
Panorama Sc. *t Art I. 372 Dished wheels have many ex* 
cellcncies. 

t DiSihe'dge, v. Obs. noncc-wd. [f. Dis- 7 a 
+ Hedge sb.] trans. To deprive of its hedge. 
C1586 C'tkss. Pembroke Ps. lxxx. iv, Why hast thou now 
thy self di.thedg'd this vine ? 
t DiSiherr, v. Obs. ran. [f. Dis- 7 b + Heir.] 

1. trans. To deprive of or turn out of one's in- 
heritance ; to disinherit. 

[1492 Act. Dotn. Cone. 262 (Jam.) In distitutioun and dis- 
hering of the said Gelis [perh. error for disherising]. 1607 
j Tourneur Rer>. Trag. 1. iii, Sword ..Thou shalt dis-heire 
j him ; it shall be thine honor. 

2. To deprive of an heir. 

1687 Dryden Hind ft P. ill. 705 To hew th' imperial Cedar 
down, Defraud Succession, and dis-heir the Crown. 

[Dishele (Halliw.), error for dishesc, Disease.] 

Dishelm (dis|he*lm), v. 1 [f. Dis- 7 a+ Helm 
helmet, after OF. dcshcanlmcr, -hcalmer, in same 
I sense.] trans. To deprive or disarm of one's 
I helmet, inir. for refl. To take off one's helmet. 

C1477 Caxton yasofi 25 b, Incontinent as . . Jason hadde 
. .smyton doun the geant to the erthe. .he dishelmed. 152c 
Lo. Herners Froiss. II. clxviH. [clxiv.] 469 Sir Raynold 
dishelmed the Englisshe knyght. # 1615 Chapman Odyss. 
*'V. 383 Jove made me yield, Dishelm my head. 1847 
Tennyson Princess vi. 85 When she saw me lying stark, 
Dishelin'd and mute. 

Dishelm (dis,heim), [f. Di8- 7 a + 

Helm.] trans. To deprive of the helm or rudder. 

a 1849 H. Coleridge Poems (1850) 1 1. 155 Fear that dis. 
helms The vessel of the soul. 1861 Lytton & Fane Tann- 
luiuser 75 To float, dishelm'd, a wreck upon the waves. 

Dishelv'd : see Dishevelled. 
Diahenerite, -yt, obs. f. disinherit, Disin- 
herit. 

Disher di'Jaj). [f. Dish sb. and v. + -B« 1 : 
cf. saddler.] 

1 1. A maker or seller of dishes. Obs. 

1304 in Riley Mem. London (i868> 54 John le Dlsshere. 
136a Langl. P. PI. A, v. 166 A Ropere, a Redyng-kyng, 
and Rose fyc disschere. [«377 B. v. 323 Rose be dissheres ; 
v. r. dysshercs doubter. 1391 C. vil 37a dissherel a 1500 
Voc. in Wr..Wfllcker 57a Cipharius, a cuppere, or a dyssh. 
ere. 189a O. Heslop Northumbld. Gloss. 238 Disher t a 
turner of wooden bowls or dishes. Within the memory of 
some still living (»886) there was a disher working at Mit- 
ford. (Obs.) 

2. One who dishes or serves up food. ? Obs. 

1598 Florio, /mbanditore, a gentleman sewer, a disher or 
dresser vp of meates. 

3. One who 'dishes*: see Dish v.*j.. % 
189a Pali MallG. at June 1/3 By the indignation which 

the dirty trick will excite . . the disher will thus in the end 
be dished. 

t Disihe-rbage, v. Obs. [f. Dis- 7 a + Hehb- 
age sb.] trans. To deprive or si rip of herbage. 

1542 udaix Erasm. Apoph. 216 b, These wordes, Attirc- 
faravtly iwoLiprt, that is, 'hath brought this climate toclene 
disherbageing*, smellen all of the inkeborae. 

Di8|heTent, a. nonte-wd. [f. Dis- 4 + radical 
part of co-herent.] The opposite of coherent ; in- 
coherent; incongruous. 

1890 J. H. SnauNG Phi/as. *t Tkeol. iu. 49 It is the To 
atT&avv <rvn4>t (>ot>, the coherent disherent, attributed to 
Heraclitus by Aristotle. 



DISHERESS. 

i Disheress. 01>s. rare. [f. Disher sb. + 
-ess.] A woman who makes or sells dishes. 

1377 [see Disher i]. [Margaret la Disheresse is cited in 
Bardsley Eng. Surnames from the Hundred Rolls.] 

Disherid, -ied, obs. pa. pple. and pa. t. of 
Disherit v. 

Disherison (disjhcTizan), sb. Forms : a. 3-4 
desertison, -tesoun, diserteisoun, 4-5 dishe- 
riteson, -itison, -etison, -yteson, desheryteson. 
£. 5- disherison, [ovig. disheriteson, a. OF. 
des{h)eriteisun, -eison, n. of action from des(h)eriler 
to Disherit. (The full L. type was *dishereditd- 
tion-em : the syllable ed was dropped in OF., the 
/ before s in English.)] The action of depriving of, 
or cutting off from, an inheritance ; disinheritance. 

c 1290 Beket 1836 ii^tSV Eng. Leg. 1. 159 J?at it .. were 
with on-rijte and a-jein lawe In desertison of mine churche 
to costome j-drawe. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 214 To 
him and his heyres grete disheriteson. 1340 Ayenb. 48 
Desertesoun of eyr and ualse manages. 1399 Rolls of 
Pari/. III. 451/2 Forfaitures of heritages, and disheretisons. 
1491 Act 7 Hen. VII, c. 18 The utter disheriteson of your 
seid Suppliant. 1495 Act tt Hen. VI I % c. 35. 1 9 To the 
hurte prejudice nor disherison of the seid George or of his 
heires. 1523 Act 14-15 Hen. VIII, c 13 The saide hauen 
is. .likely to be lost for euer, lo the kynges disherison, and 
hurte of the common welth. 1607 Cowell Interpr. s. v. 
Contra formam coltationis. The Abbot . . hath made a feof- 
merit, .to the disherison of the house or churchy 1750 Cartf. 
Hist. Eng. II. 2Qi Pardoning them all as to life, limb, im- 
prisonment and disherison. 1844 Williams Real Prop. (1879) 
67 To prevent improvident alienations . . of landed estates, 
by . . dying persons, 10 the disherison of their lawful heirs. 

t BiSihe rison, v. Obs. rare - K [f. prec. sb.] 
tram. To disinherit. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes iv. 212 To defraud rav'nous this 
expectant of his hopes, and to disherison his malignant issue. 

t DiSihe'riss, v. Obs. (Chiefly Sc.) Forms: 
4 dysherys, 6 disheris, -heireis, -heeriss, 7 dis- 
heriss, disherize. [74—1 6th c. Sc. dishcriss, as 
if f. extended stem of an OF. *disherir to dishetr, 
which may have been used in AF. The correspond- 
ing E. form would be disher ish ; the form in -ize 
is due to confusion of verbal suffix : cf. advertise, 
amortize^ =next. 

1375 Barbour Bruce 11. 101 5 e se How Inglis men, throw 
thar powste, Dysherysys me off my land. 1500-20 Dunrar 
Poems lxvi. 38 The temporall stait to gryp and gather, The 
sone disheris wald the father. 1536 Bellenoen Cron. Scot. 
(1821) I. p. Ixiv, This was Edward . . disherist of the crown 
of Ingland. _ 1609 Skene Reg. MaJ, 41 Quhen ane^ man .. 
does anie thing, .for tbe quhilk he is disherissed : his heret- 
age vses to returne, as escheit to his over-lord. 161 1 Speed 
Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. v. § 25 These.. thus disherized, ought of 
right, .giue first assault on their vnrighteous oppressor. 

t Disherit (dis|he*ril), z/. Obs. Forms: 3-4 
deserit(e, -yte, -et, 4 desherit(e, dysheriete, 
4-5 diserit(e, -yt, dyserit, 4-7 disherite, 5-6 
dis-, dysherit, -yt(e, -et(t, -eit, 4-8 disherit. 
[ME. a. OF. desheriter, deseriier^ -ereter, -ireter, 
etc., mod.F. de* she* r iter «= Pr. des{h)eretar, Sp. des- 
heredar, Pg, desherdar, It. diseredare, med.L. dis- 
heritdre, deheritdre (Du Cange) Rom. desheret- 
dre, for L. *de-, *dishereditdre, f. De- 6, DiS- 4 + 
hereditdre to inherit, f. hereditas heirship, inherit- 
ance. The pa. pple. and sometimes the pa. t. had 
also the shortened form disherit, with the variants 
disherid, -ied, desered, desirii : see examples at 
end of the article.] 

1. trans. To deprive or dispossess of an inherit- 
ance ; to disinherit. 

c 1290 Eng. Leg. 1. 74/107 AUe obure weren deseritede. 
c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 1065 Dido, That euere swich a 
noble man as he [Eneas] Schal ben diserityd in swich degre. 
£•1465 Eng. Chron. (Camden) 16 Thow hast thaym slayne 
vnrightfulli, and disherited thair heiris. 1538 Starkev 
England 11. ii. 196 Hyt were not mete that the father schold 
dysheryte hys chyld. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. Table 230 
[Hel rebels against his Father, is disherited by his Fathers 
will. 1700 Dryoen Fables, Pal. $ Arc. in. 068 The 
dryads and the woodland train Disherited ran howling o'er 
the plain. 

b. Const, cf (rarely from). 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 5394 He scholde.. 
Deserite Wyder of ylka del. c 1186 Chaucer Melib. r 869 
To desherite hem of al bat euere they ban. 1523 Fitzhehb. 
Srtrv. Prol., Disberyted of their possessyons. 1570 T. Nor- 
ton tr. NowtVs CatecJt. (1853) *93 Like children disherited 
from their father's goods. 1652-62 Hevlin Cosmogr. it. 
(1682) 5 Disherited of their Fathers kingdom. 1795 South ey 
Joan of Arc 1. 172 The great and honourable men Have 
seized the earth, and of the heritage Which God. .to all had 
given, Disherited their brethren ! 

2. fig. To deprive, dispossess ; to banish from its 
rightful domain (quot. 1 579 1 )* 

t £-1400 MAUNOEV. (Roxb.)xxxii.i45 Ay to bis tyme we bene 
in peess, of be whilk bou will now dispoile vs and disherit 
vs. 1579 E. K. Bed. to Spenser's Sheph. Cal. , This Poet . . 
hath labored to restore, as to their rightfull heritage, such 
good and naturall English wordes, as have beene long time 
out of use, and almost cleane disherited. 1579 Lyly Euphues 
(Arb.) 192 Thou art an heyre to fayre Iyuing, that is nothing, 
if thou be disherited of learning. 1795 Coleridge Juvenile 
Poems (1864) 62 Made blind by lusts, disherited of soul. 

Hence Disherited a., Dishe-riting vbl. sb. 

1388 m WyclifsSel. Wks. III. 471 A pleynt of dishcrytyng 
of his mt and possessions, c 1450 St. Cutkbert (Surtees) 
5522 Of bair diserytyng lo sees [ = cease]. 16x3-8 Daniel 
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Colt. Hist. Eng. (1626) 154 The dis-herited returne answer 
to the Legat. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. 111. vil § 2 The pre- 
misses tend., to the disheriting of the Crown of England. 

% Examples of pa. pple. and pa. t. disherit, 
etc. 

CX314 Guy IVarw. (A.) 6164 Thurch felonie mi fader he 
slough, Mi brother he desirit with wough. C1375 Lay 
Folks Mass Bk. (MS. B.) 379 Pore, exilde, deserit. C1375 
XI Pains of Hell 39 in O. E. Misc. 211 J>esc . . deseredyn 
treu ayrs vnrya,tfully. 1460 Capgravk Chron. 289 Many 
men were disherid of her londis. 1523 Fitzherb. Surv . Prol., 
Theyr heyres shuld nat be disheryt. a 1533 Lo. Berners 
Huon Ix. 210 He hath dysheryt me. 

t Disheritance. Obs. [a. OF. des(h)eritaiue, 
f. desheriter \ see prec. and -ance.] The act of 
disinheriting ; disinheritance. 

c 1450 Lonelich Grail xxix. 85 It was cawse of here dis- 
heritaunce.^ 1531 Dial, on Laws Eng. 11. i. (1638} 61 The 
alienation is to his disheritance, and therefore it is a for- 
feiture of his estate. 1660 R. Coke Poiver $ Subj. 195 
Infinite losses and disheritances are like to ensue to the 
founders of the said houses, .and their heirs. 

t DiSihe*rite. Obs. In4deserite, -yte. [perh. 
! a. OF. des{h)eriU disherited, pa. pple. nsed snbst.] 
A disinherited person. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 452 Hii sette deserytes in be myddel 
ost po, bat be kyng adde bvnome her lond. Ibid. 563 j?e 
I kni^tes were deserites in be fond aboute wide. 

DisiheTitment. rare. [f. Disherits. + 
-ment : in OF. desheritement."\ The act of disin- 
heriting; = Disheritance. 

1881 Scribner % s Mag. XXII. 757 [He] dared to hand to 
the Tsar . . his protest against the act of disheritment. 

tDiSihe*ritor. Obs. rare. [f. Disherit v. + 
; -OR for AF. -our.] One who disinherits. 

1607-72 Cowell Interpr.^ Disheritor t one that disinherit- 
ed, or puts another out of his Inheritance, 3 E. 1 cap. 39. 

Disherize, var. of Disheriss, Obs. 

Dishero (dis,hi>r0), v. [f. Dis- 7 b.] trans. 
To deprive of the character of a hero. 

1838 Carlyle Misc. (1872) VI. 30 A hypothesis, .that Mr. 
Lockhart at heart has a dislike to Scott, and has done his 
best in an underhand, treacherous manner, to dishero him. 

Dishese, obs. form of Disease. 

fDishe'vel, a. Obs. In 4-5 discheuel(e, 
disshevele, dysshyuell, 5 dishiuill, {Sc.) dys- 
chowyll. [Variant of Dishevel y, a. OF. des- 
chevett, with final £ mute in Eng. Cf. Assign 
j*] 

1. Without coif or head-dress ; hence, with the hair 
unconfined and flung about in disorder. Sometimes 
app. in wider sense : Undressed, in dishabille. 

c 1381 Chai cer Pari. Foules 235 In kyrtelles al discheuel 
[v.rr. dysshyuell^ discheuele, dissheueld, dissheueled, dis- 
chieflee] went \>ei J>er. £1385 — L.G. IV. 1720 Lucretia, 
This noble wif sat by hire beddys side Discheuele [v.r. 
disshevely] for no maleyce she ne thoughte. c 1470 Henry 
Wallace xi. 1014 Eftyr mydnycht in handis thai haiflf him 
tane, Dyschowyll on si Ape. 

2. Of hair: « Dishevelled 2. 

£•1450 Crt. of Love 139 And all her haire it shone as gold 
so fine Dishiuill crispe down hanging at her backc A yard 
in length. 

Dishevel (dije'vel), v. [perh. a. 16th c. des- 
chcveler (Cotgr.), mod. de"cheveler\ but prob. chiefly 
a back-formation from Dishevelled.] 

1. trans. To loosen and throw about in disorder 
(hair and the like) ; to let (the hair) down. 

1598 Florio, Dischiomare, to disheuell, to touze ones 
J haire. 1611 Cotgr., Descheveler^ to discheuell ; to pull the 
haire about the eares. 1618 Bamevelt's Apot. Diij, The 
I Peacock when he's viewd disheuels his faire traine. 1648 
Tos. Beaumont Psyche 11. ix. They., dishevel May Round 
Tellus's springing face. 1800 Mas. Hervey Mourtray Fam. 
I I. 201 He had been at court in the morning ; but though he 
had changed his clothes, he had omitted to dishevel his hair. 
18*6 Blackw. Mag. XX. 397 She now dishevels.. the un- 
singed beauty of her flowing tresses. 

f 2. intr. (for refl.) Of hair : To hang loose or 
in disorder. Obs. 

1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 230 Their haire curling, 
dishevells oft times about their shoulders. Ibid. 355. 

Hence Dishe velling vbl. sb. 

a 1656 Bp. Hall Rem. Wks. (1660) 244 The ..wanton 
fashion of the womans dissheveling her hair. 1786 Mad. 
D'Arblay Diary 17 July, Just as I was in the midst of my 
hair dishevelling, I was summoned. 

Dishevelled, -eled (dije-vcld), a. Forms : 
5-7 discheveled, 5 dishevilled, dyssheuelled, 
6 disheuld, discheaueled, 7 -evelPd, disheveld, 
•eviled, -euelled, 7- dishevelled, [f. OF. des- 
chevett mod.F. de'cheveU (see Dishevely a.) + -ed.] 

jl. = Dishevel a. Obs. 

c 1450 Merlin 453 She was discheueled and hadde the feirest 
heed that eny woman myght haue. Ibid. 646 An olde woman 
discheueled, and all to-rente hir heir.^ 1494 Hoiiseh. Ord. 
123 Her {the Queen's] head must bee dishevilled with a riche 
sircle on her head. 1591 Sidney Ast. $ Stella ciii, She, 
so disheuld blusht. 1653 H. Cogan Diod. Sic. i$i Growing 
distracted with griefe . . she went up and downe . . all dis- 
cheveled with her haire about her eares. 

b. In vaguer sense : With disarranged or disor- 
dered dress ; untidy. 

16x2 Drayton Polv-olb. xiii. 215 With thy disheveld nymphs 
attyr'd in youthfufl greene. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones 
ix. iii, The dishevelled fair hastily following. 186a Trollops 
OrLy F. Ixxiii, Her whole appearance was haggard and 
1 dishevelled. 



DISHOLY. 

2. Of the hair: Unconfined by head -gear, hanging 
loose, flung about in disorder ; unkempt. 

1583 Stanyhurst Aeneis 1. (Arb.) 28 Doune to the wynd 
tracing trayld her discheaueled hearlocks. 1638 Penit. Conf. 
iii. (1657) 22 Our hair dischiveld, not platted nor crisped. 
1718 Prior Pleasure 567 With flowing sorrow, and dis- 
hevell'd hair. 1813 Scott Trierrn. lit. xxxviii, Still her 
dark locks dishevell'd flow From net of pearl o'er breast 
of snow. 1887 Bowen Virg. SEneid 111. 593 Foul rags and 
a beard dishevelled he wore. 

3. trans/. Disordered, ruffled disorderly, untidy. 
1647 Ward Simp. Cobler 32 When States dishevl'd 

{printed dishelv'd] are, and Lawes untwist. 1 1712-14 Pope 
Rape Lock v. 130 The heav'ns bespangling with dishevell'd 
light. 1858 Sal. Rev. V. 388/1 In vehement diction, 
but dishevelled grammar. *88a Black Shandon Bells 
xviii, The dishevelled mass of music that she never would 
keep in order. 1883 H. Drummono Nat. Law in Spir. W. 
(ed. 2) 294 Religion is no dishevelled mass of aspiration, 
prayer, and faith. 1886 Stevenson Pr. Otto ti. ii. 87 A cer- 
tain lady of a dishevelled reputation. 

f b. In good sense : Unconstrained, free, easy. 

a 1639 Wotton in Reliq. (1685) 482 One of the genialest 
pieces that 1 have read.. of the same unaffected and dis- 
cheveled kind. 

Hence Dishe-velledness. 

1889 T. Gipt Not for Night-time 165 Smiling to myself at 
my dishevelledness. 

Dishevelment (diJe'velmentX [f. Dishevel 
v. + -1TENT.] The action of dishevelling ; dishevelled 
condition. 

X837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. 1. xi. (1872) 50 Their Hebe 
eyes brighter with enthusiasm, and long hair in beautiful 
dishevelment. 1880 Miss Brougiiton Sec. Th. 11. hl vii. 236 
His tone.. has made her hotly conscious of her dishevel* 
m nt. 

t Dishe*vely , -elee,///. a. Also 4-5 disciue- 

flee, 5 diacrieuelee. [a. OF. descheveU r pa. pple., f. 
des- t Dis- + OF. chcve\ chevett hair, = med.L. dis-, 
decapilldtus stripped of hair, shaven, Sp. descabel- 
lado 'bald, hauing no haire left on his head': cf. 
It. (di)scapigliare 'to desheuell, to disorder, .ones 
head or haires \ In another form of this word, 
the -/ of OF. pa. pple., became mute in ME. : see 
Dishevel- <*.] « Dishevel a. 1. 

a xtAoChaucer'sCanterb. T. Prol. 683 (Ellesm. MS.) Dis- 
cheuelee [other AISS. discheuele] saue his cappe he rood al 
bare. -4.. Chaucer's L. G. W. 1315 Dido (Fairf. MS.) She 
falleth him to foote and swowneth there Disshevely with 
hire bryght gelte here, c 1450 Merlin 298 She was all dis- 
cheuelee in her heer. c 1470 Harding Chron. clxxviii. ii, In 
chaumbre preuy At discouert descheuely also in all, As ser- 
uyng was to estate virgin all. 

Dishful (di-Jful). Also 4 dissuol. [f. Dish 
sb. + -pul.] As much as a dish will contain. 

C1320 Settyn Sag. (W.) 19 18 Thre dissch-fol of blod he let 
me blede. 1340 Ayenb. 120 Yef me yefb. .ane poure manne 
ane dissuol of pesen. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husb. in. 
(1586) 136 b, Geve to every one a little dishefull of rennet 
crudes. 1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 105 They make 
account that fowermowter dish fulls is a pecke. 17x9 De Foe 
Crusoe 11. vii. (1840) II. 170 A..dishfull of water. 

Dishing (drjirj\ vbl. sb. [f. Dish v.* + -zm\] 
The action of the verb Dish. 

1679 Drvoen Troilus $ Cr. 1. ii, The dishing, the setting 
on the table. 1691 Wood Ath. Oxon. I. 160 (L.) In the 
dishing out of whose Odcombian banquet, he had a con- 
siderable hand. 1858 R. S. Surtees Ask Mamma xxxii, 
Nor do their anxieties end with the dishing»up of the 
dinner. 

b. Oblique position of the spokes of a wheel, 
making its outer face concave. 

1797 A. Cumming in Commun. Bd. Agric. II. 366 Dishing 
(or the oblique position of the spokes) added much to the 
strength and stiffness of wheels. x88o L. Wallace Ben-Hitr 
209 The spokes were sections of ivory tusks, set in with the 
natural curve outward, to perfect the dishing. 

Di'shing,///. a. [-ing 2 .] That ' dishes 1 ; spec. 
forming a concave or dish -like surface ; see Dish v. 
4> 5> 6, 7. 

1669 Worlidge Syst. Agric. (1681) 232 They make tbem 
[Spokes] concave or dishing . . to secure the Wbeel from 
breaki n g in a fall . 1 707 M orti m er Husb .(].), For the form 
of the wheels, some make them more dishing.. that is, more 
concave, by setting off the spokes and fellies more outwards. 
1863 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. XXIV. 11. 94 Curby or cow hocks 
[of a horse] with dishing speedy cutting, or slouching action 
[see Cut sb. 2 7]. 1895 H. D. Traill in Fortn. Rev. Sept. 
364 Urged . . by Conservatives of the ' dishing ' school [cf. 
quot. 1869 in Dish v. 7I. 

t Dishi-ver, v. Obs. [f. Dis- 5 + Shiver v.] 
trans, and intr. To shiver to pieces. Hence 
Dishi'vered ///. a. 

156a Phaer Mneid ix. Cc iij, Shields dishiuring crack. 
1598 Yong Diana 290 His tender trembling flesh I will 
dishiuer. 1624 Bp. Mountagu Treat. Invoc. Saints 6 The 
dishivered splinters runne into my hands. 1650 W. Sclater 
(son) Ep. Ded. to W. Sclater' s Rom. lV t As Dagon . . falls 
. .dishivered into dust and ashes. 

Dishlet (dt-Jlet), Dishling rdijlirj). [f. Dish 
sb. + -let, -ling.] A tiny dish (of food). 

181 1 Lamb Edax on Appetite, A sliver of ham . . a slip of 
invisible brawn . . with a power of such dishlings. 1884 
Daily News 23 Sept. 2/1 1 1 is a very agreeable miniature feed . 
The dishlets are nine in number. 

t DiSihO'ly, a. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 10 + Holy.] 
The reverse of holy ; unholy, iniquitous. 

1593 Bell Motives Romish Faith (1605) 16 Cast into the 
satd Romish disholy inquisition. 159 6 — Sum. Popery 
I, 1. x. 34 Our disholy fathers the late bisbops of Rome. 



DISHOME. 

Diahome (dis,h<?u-m), v. [f. Dis- 70 + Homk 
sb.] trans. To deprive of, or eject from, a home. 
Hence Disho'mod ///. a. 

1880 Content*. Rev. 179 We have sunk into., being the 
only dishorned nation, 188a F. W. Mvaas Rennoal 
Youth 229 Thy soul dishorned shall., be forlorn. 1882 
Daily Tef.j'Sov. (Cassel!) Poor families being incontinently 
dishorned to give space for magnificent roadways. 1803 
W. T. Stead in Rev. of Rev. 15 Sept. 318/1 To create sub- 
stitutes for the home for the benefit of the dishorned. 

Dishonest (dis*rnest), a. [ad. OF. deshoneste 
(13th c. in Ilatz.-Darm.), mod.F. dc*shonn?te\ = Vv. 
deshonesi t Sp. deshonesto, It. disomsto, a Romanic 
formation for L. dehonestus r f. honestus honour- 
able, Honest : see De- 6, Dis- 4.] 

fl. Entailing dishonour or disgrace; dishonour- 
able, discreditable, misbecoming, shameful, igno- 
minious. Obs. 

c 1386 Chauce8 Clerk** T. 820 Ye koude nat doon so dis- 
honeste a thvng, That thilke wombe, in which youre children 
leye, Scholde..Be seyn al bare. 1483 Caxtom Cato A vii, 
The galowes nnd . . dyshonest dethe. 1483 — G. de la Tour 
D viy, The pryde of men . . that counterfcted them self of 
newe and dishonest rayment. 1586 T. B. La Primaud. 
Fr. Acad. 1. xa If we account it a shamefull thing to be 
ignorant of those things.. the not knowing of our selves is 
much more dishonest. 170a Rowe Tattterl, 111. i mc 
Thou didst an Act dishonest to thy Race. 1710 Pope Windsor 
For. 326 Inglorious triumphs and dishonest scars. 1760 
Moms Siege Aonileia n, Some fierce barbarian now insults 
the dead ; Adding dishonest wounds. 
1 2. Unchaste, lewd, filthy. Obs. 
c 1440 Jacob's Well 159 pe leccherous louyth to be in dys. 
honest cumpanye. 1494 Fabvan Chrott. vi. cci. aoo This 
duke, with Gunnore . . lyued longe whyle a dishonest lyfe, and 
contrary to the lawys of the Churche. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V, 
l.ii. 50 Holding in disdaine the German Women, For some 
dishonest manners of their life. 1630 Wadsworth Pilgr. 
vii. 73 Accused him for being dishonest with his owne Neece. 
1734 Watts Juv. Pref. (1789) 7 Their own dishonest 

and impure ideas, 
f 3. Unseemly to the sight ; ugly, hideous. Obs. 
(Connected with sense x by quot 158s.) 
11585 T. Washington tr. Ntchotafs Voy. in. xx. 108 To 
cover the dishonest partes of the body. ] 1650 Bi lwfr Art- 
ihroj>omet. vil (1653) 129 The Face . . appeares very filthy 
and dishonest. 1697 DavDEN ASneid vr. (R.) Dishonest [tr. 
inhonesto] with lopM arms, the youth appears. 1725 Popf 
Odyss. x. 462 Enormous beasts dishonest to the eye. 
4. Of actions, etc. : Discreditable as being at 
variance with straightforward or honourable deal- 
ing, underhand ; now, fraudulent, thievish, knavish. 

1*55* Huloet, Dishonest matter, or any thyngecloked with 
fayre wordes t snbtur/is.] 1611 Bible Ezek. xxii. 27 To get 
dishonest game. 1647 Cowlev Mistress, Counsel vi, The 
act I must confess was wise, As a dishonest act could be. 
1736 BuTLF.a Anal. 1. iv. Wks. 1874 I. 80 Dishonest artifices 
. . are got into business of all kinds. 1840 Macau lay Ess. t 
Rauke (1851) II. 127 A most dishonest and inaccurate French 
version. 

# 5. Of persons : Wanting in honesty, probity, or 
integrity; disposed to cheat or defraud; thievish. 

>75»-73 Joans Feci. Hist. I. (1846) 123 Imposed upon 
themselves by dishonest brethren. 1793 Holcroft tr. 
Lavater's Physiogtt. xxxvi. 185 No man is so good as not . . 
to be liable to become dishonest. 1859 Kingsley Goo<t 
News of God xxi. (1878) 171 You may be false and dis- 
honest, saith the Lord, but I am honest and true. 

t Dishonest, v. Obs. [ad. OF. deshoncsler 
(14th c. inGodef.^ =Sp. deshonestar, It. disonestarc 
a Romanic formation on dishonest -us (see prec), 
for L. dehonesldre.] 

1. trans. To bring dishonour, disgrace, or dis- 
credit upon ; to dishonour ; to stain with ignominy. 

138a Wycuf Prov. xxv. 8 Whan thou has dishonestid 
fvulg. dehonestaveris\ thi frend. 1509 FiSHEa Fun. Sertn. 
Ctess Richmond Wks. (1876) 291 To eschewe euery thynge 
that myght dyshonest ony noble woman. 15*6 Tin dale 
\ Cor. xi. 5 Every woman that prayeth or prophesieth bare 
bedded, dtsbonesteth her heede. 1606 Wily Beguiled in 
Hazl. Dodslev IX. 258, 1 hope you will not seek to dishonest 
me. a 1670 Hacket Abp. Williams 1. (1692) 44 He did not 
dishonest himself for it with any indignity. 

2. To impute disgrace or dishonour to (a person ; 
to defame, calumniate. 

, c tr ,'. PoL Ver K- En & Hisi - (Camden) I. 251 Hee slaun- 
derushe dishonested them. 1583 Golding Calvin on Deul. 
xxxix. 230 If a man call one a theefe .. hee will not abide 
to oce so dishonested before the worlde. 1615 T. Adams 
Blacke Devitl 20 He may iho* not disquiet yet dishonest the 
soule of man. 

3. To violate the honour or chastity of; to defile. 
1563-87 Foxe A. f M. (1684) I. 762/1 If we do see a King 

to . . rob and spoil his Subjects, deflour Virgins, dishonest 
Matrons. 1565-73 Coo?Ea Thesaurus, Collntulo . . to dis. 
honest or defile, a 165a Bsome Mew Acad. 1. Wks. 1873 
II. 18 I Ml defie the devil to dishonest her. 

4. To render unseemly or ugly ; to deform. 
rM? 1 ^ * 3eLL Hfiddon's Answ. Osor. 10b, Your selfe do 
disfigure your owne whelpe, you dishoneste your owne 
creature. 1637 R. Humphrey tr. Si. Ambrose tl. 33 Hee . . 
doth dishonest the grace of his vpper shape. 

Hence Disho nesting vbl. sb. 

'53° Palsgs. 214/1 Dishonestyng, auilement. 1565-73 
CoopEa Thesaurus, Generis dehonestamentum, the dis- 
honesting of his stocke. 

Dishonestly, adv. [f. Dishonest a. + -ly 2 .] 
tl. With dishonour, disgrace, or ignominy; 

dishonourably, shamefully. Obs. 
c 1430 Lydc. Flonrtof Curtesye (R.), Dishonestly to speak e 

of any wight She deadly batcth. 15. . Doctr. Gd. Sen>auntes 

Vol. III. 
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in Poet. Tracts (Percy Soc.) to Whan that thou arte thus 
departed Without his loue dyshonestely. 1540 Compl. Scot. 
XI. 03 lie gart hang, cruelly and dishonestly sexten scoir 
°I \?£ m ? ist , nobi,l «- ,6 43 P« vnnk Sov. P<nver Pa rl. App. 
58 Who had been shaven a Monke, or dishonestly bald, 
t 2. Unchastely, not in honourable matrimony. 
1560 Bible (Genev.) Ecclus. xxii. 4 Shee that Hueth dis- 
honestly is her father* heauinesse. 1665 Sis T. IUaaKtT 
Trav. (1677) 71 He dishonestly courts . .Ms Fathers Wife. 
1685 Kvelvn Mem. (1857) II. 238 Monmouth. .having lived 
dishonestly with the Lady Henrietta Wentworth for two 
years. 

3. In a dishonest manner, fraudulently ; so as to 
cheat or deceive. 

1590 Shaks. Com. Err. v. i. 3 He had the Chaine of me, 
1 hough most dishonestly he doth denie it. 1855 Macaulay 
HI. 586 Clarendon, who had refused the oatha, 
and Ailesbury, who had dishonestly taken them. 

Dishcnestness. ran-*, [f. as prec. + 

-NESS.] *=next. 1727 in Bailev vol II. 

Dishonesty (dis^-nesli). Also 4-5 de«-, dis- 
honestee. [a. OF. desho{n y ntsl£ (13th c. in 
Liltrc, in mod.F. ddshonnftete*) - Pr. dezomstat, 
It. disonesta^ a Romanic formation on dtshoncst-us 
Dishonest, after L. honeslat-cm h on ou ra bl enes s. 
Honesty.] The quality of being dishonest. 

tl. Dishonour, disgrace, discredit, shame; (with 
//.) a dishonourable or disgraceful action. Obs. 

c 1386 CHAucEa Pars. T. f 759 Shame, that eschueth alle 
deshonestee. c 1400 Destr. Troy 528 Nedeme no dishonesty 
in your derfe hert. 1535 Covedoale Ecclus. iii. 13 Where 
the father is without honoure, it is the dishonesty of the 
sonne. a 154a Wyatt Com/l. Loue (R.), From thousand 
dishonesties have I him drawen. 158a N. T. (Rhem.) a Cor. 
iv. a We renounce the secrete fi6n hidden] things of dis- 
honestte fWvcL. Geneva, R. V. shame, Tisdale, etc. un- 
honestie.] 1596 Dalsymple tr. Leslie 's Hist. Scot. vm. 86 To 
venture he may haue honour; toly hidd as he la, dishonestie. 

f 2. Un chastity, lewdness. Obs. 

1535 CovEfiDALE Ecclus. xx\\. 4 Shee that commeth to dis- 
honesty, bnngeth hir father in heuynes. 1553 s - Cabot 
Ordinances in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) a6i No woman to be 
tempted, .to inconttnencie or dishonestie. 1630 WAnswosni 
1 Pilgr. vii. 73 Accused . . of dishonesty with another mans 
I wife. 1639 S. Du VEacF.a tr. Camus' Admir. Events no 
I A right temple of Cyprus where the sacrifices were only 
dishonesties. 

f3. Shameful or foul appearance, ugliness, de- 
formity. Obs. 

c\yn M At'snF.v. (Roxb ) xviii. 82 pare may a man see 
mykill dishonestee [F. meinte leide figure]. 1485 Caxtok 
C/tas. Gt. 91 Ye may not see ihcm hy cause of the lylthe 
and dyshoneste of the place. 1535 Covkhdalf. Ezek. xvi. 8 
Then spred I my clothes ouer tbe, to couer thy dishonestie 
[16 1 1 naked n esse]. 

4. The reverse of honesty ; lack of probity or in- 
tegrity ; disposition to deceive, defraud, or sleal ; 
thievishness ; theft, fraud. Also, a dishonest or 
fraudulent act. 

1599 Shaks. Much Ado n. ii.9 So couertly, that no dis- 
honesty shall appeare in me. 1616 Si rfl. & Mabkh. Country 
Farme 320 Others Bre of opinion, that stolne I3ees thriue 
best, but . . I neuer knew profit in dishonestie. 1751-73 
JoaTiN Eccl. Hist. (R.), A forger .. will avoid . . minute de- 
tail, in which he must perpetually expose his ignorance and 
dishonesty. _ 1804 Southev Lett. (1856) I. 280, I have caught 
out Barros in so many dishonesties. 1878 Jevons Prim. 
Pol. Econ. 59 Nothing is more difficult than for a person 
convicted of dishonesty to find desirable employment. 

Dishonorary (dis^-norari), a. rare. [f. Dis- 
10.] Bringing dishonour, tending lo disgrace. 

i8a8 Wf.qstfr cites Holmes. 

t Disho norate, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Dis- 
honour sb. + - ATE 2 .] =i Dl8H0N0t'REr>. 

i6ox Death Robert of Huntington iv. ii. in Hail. Dodslcy 
VIII. 397 Such honour ever proves dishonourate. 

Dishonour, -honor (dis^-naj), sb. Forms : 4 
des(h)onour, des-, dishonur, -oure, (4-^ dys- 
honer, dyasehonour, 5 disonowre, 5-i dys- 
honowre, -oure, 6 *our), 4- dishonour, 6- dis- 
honor, [a. OF. dishonor \ -ur y dcs{h)cnor ( 1 1— 1 2th 
c. in Li ttre), mod.F. d£shomuur= Pr., Sp. deshonor y 
It. disonore\ a Romanic formation f. L. dis-, Dis- 
4 b + honorcm Honour. In this word, and its 
derivatives, the spelling dishonor is usual in U.S.] 

1. The reverse of honour ; the withholding of the 
tokens of esteem, respect, or reverence due to any 
one ; the condition In which these are withheld or 
the contrary shown ; a state of shame or disgrace ; 
ignominy, indignity. To do {a) dishonour to : to 
treat with indignily, to dishonour, violate the honour 
of; lo the dishonour of, so as to bring inlo dishonour. 

a 1300 Cursor J/. 441a (Got t.) Joseph souht on me in boure 
Forto do me dis-honoure. Ibid. 23644 (Gott ) pt wicked . . 
of all sal bai haue dirhonur. c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 563 J>ys 
day^ he falleb in deshonour. a 1533 La Bernp.rs Huon 
Ixvii. an Suflre none yll to be done to that eood lady.. nor 
no dyshonour. 1548 Hall Chron. f Hen. VI, 167 Many 
staunderous woordes to the quenes dishonor. 1553 Short 
Catech.26 b, He came downe from hiest honour to deepest dis- 
honoure, even the dishonour, .of the crossc. 1601 Shaks. 
A IPs Welt 111. vi. 59 Some dishonor wee had in the losse of 
• that drum. 1611 BiaLE Ps. Ixix. 19 My shame and my dis- 
honor. 1653 H. Cogam tr. Pinto's Trav. xii. 38 He would 
rather dye., then live in dishonor. 1718 Lady M. W. 
Montagu Let. to Ctess of Bristol 10 Apr., They have in- 
vented lies to the dishonour of their enemies. 1769 Junius 
Lett. xii. 53 They cannot retreat without dishonour. i8ai 
Bv«oh Mar. Fat. 1. ii. 64 Wouldst thou. .Harp on the deep 



DISHONOURABLE. 

dishonour of onr house ? 1870 Hsyant Iliad I . vi. 19a Never 
bring Dishonor on the stock from which I sprang. 

b. with a and //. : An inslance of this, an in- 
fliction of disgrace ; a piece of ignominious treat- 
ment, an indignity, an insult. 

c i3»o Seuyn Sag. (\V.) 48a Who had the done this des. 
onourT 1412 | r . Secret* Secret., Prh. Priv. (E. E. T. S.) 
154 Thre dyshonoures in the same day he mo*te sufTyre. 
11673 Lad/* Call. Pref. a Women, who could hardly have 
descended to such dishonours. 

2. A cause or source of shame, a disgrace. 
»553 Eden Treat. AVre* Jnd. (Arb.) 34 They toke it for a 

dishonour, to . . forsake theyr Captayne. 1561 T. NoaroN 
Calvin s frtst. i. aa b, Images . . displease [Godj as certalne 
dishonors of his maiestie. 1755 Young Centaurl. Wks. (1757) 
115 Who think it no dishonour to their understanding* to 
credit their Creator. 184a Ta nnyson Two Voice% 355 His 
little daughter, whose tweel face He kissed . . Becomes dis- 
honour to her race. 

3. Commerce. Refusal or failure to 4 honour ' or 
pay (a bill of exchange, etc.). 

1834 J. Chitty Law Contracts (ed. a) 597 The creditor . . 
I upon dishonour of the instrument brings an action. 1866 
Cav.M? Banking \. 1x2 Notice of diihonour should be given 
to each indorscr. 1885 Law Times 6 June 94/1 The payee 
I of a cheque cannot bring an action for its dishonour against 
I the banker on whom it is drawn. 

Dishonour, -or (dis^-nw), v. Forms as in sb. 
[a. OF. deshonnore-r, desonurer (12th c. in Li tin* ; 
mod. F. dishonorer) = Pr. desonorar, Sp. deshonrar, 
It. disonorare late L. dishonorare (Jn Dn Cange), 
[ f. dis> y Dis- 4 -r honorare to Honour.] The oppo- 
site or reverse of to Ho.vocru. 

1. trans. To deprive of honour ; to treat with dis- 
honour or indignity ; to violate the honour, respect, 
or recognition of position due lo any one. 

1388 Wvclip Ecclus. x. 23 This seed schal be disonourid, 
that passith the comaundementis of the Lord. 1411 Rolls 
of Parlt. III. 650/1 Ilym to harme and dishonure. c 1450 
Crt.ofLove 1252 Love shal be contrarye To his availe, and 
him eke dishonoure. 1526-34 Tindale John viii. 49, 1 honour 
my father, and ye have dishonoured me. 1651 HoaaES 
Leviath. 1. x. 42 To Value a man . . at a low rate, \% to 
Dishonour him. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus Ixiv. 404 (She) 
fear'd not unholy the blessed dead to dishonour. 

2. To violate the honour or chastity of: to 
defile. 

1393 Gowea Conf. II. 322 Which sigh her suster pale and 
fade And specheles and deshonoured. a 1533 Ld. Besners 
Huon clix. 614 To the entente to haue dyshonored her & to 
haue had her to his wyfe. 1841 ELPmssTONa Hist. Ind. I. 
5 10 She exclaimed that she was now unworthy of his notice, 
having been dishonoured by CAsim. 

3. To bring dishonour or disgrace upon, by one's 
conduct, etc. ; to disgrace. 

1568 Tilnev Disc. Mariage B ivb, He was faine to please, 
and content her, least she should dishonour him. 1593 £«aks. 
Rich. II, iv. i. at Shall I so much dishonor my faire Starres, 
On squall t^rmes to giue him chasticement? 1725 Dk Foe 
f'oy. round World (1840) 76 Friendly usage, .which we had 
not in the least dishonoured. 1727 — Syst. Magic 1. i. (1840) 
14 To find he had dishonoured, by his example, the doctrine 
of sobriety. 1848 W. H. Kelly tr. L. Blanc's Hist. Ten V. 
\ II. 217 America . . dishonours herself by tolerating slavery. 
1854 Ruskin Led. Archit. iii. 170 The water is not dis- 
honoured by that thirst of the diseased, nor is nature dis- 
| honoured by the love of the unworthy. 

1 4. To strip of what is an honour. Obs. 
I 1654 Gavton Pleas. Notes iv. ii. 180 As if you should . . 
dishonour a cock of his spurrs. a 1700 Dsyoem tr. Ovid's 
Met. xv. (T.), His scalp . . dishonour'd quite of hair. 

5. Commerce. To refuse or fail to accept or pay 
(a bill of exchange, etc.) ; lo make default in 
meeting (a promissory note). 

18 11 P. Kelly Vnh. Cambist II. 385 Dishonour, a term 
used when the acceptance or payment of bills of exchange, 
etc., is refused. 1837 LocKHAaT Scott lxvii. (1839) VIII. 
226 He found .. that Hurst & Co. had dishonoured a bill 
of Constable's. 1887 Stevenson Underwoods I. xxiv. 51 
I Nor leave Thy debts dishonoured. 1894 BAaiso-GotLn 
! Kitty Alone II. 97 The man to whom he had given the bill 
, that was dishonoured. 

] Hence Disho-nouring vbl. sb. and ///. a. 

15*5 Lo. BeaNEas Froiss. II. acii. flxxxviii.] 278 To come 
..on payne of dishonourynge. 1564 Brief Exam. Aiv, 
Hornble . . sacriledges and dishonorynges of God. 1843 
Lytton Last Bar. iv. vi, 1 had deemed it dishonouring 111 
a noble nature to countenance insult to a noble enemy 
in his absence. 1875 Post* Gains \. Comm. (ed. a) 68 Any 
dtshonounng outrage. 

Dishonourable, -honorable (dis^ndrah'l), 
a. [app. orig. f. Dishonour v. + -able; but in 
some nses regarded as f. Dis- 10 + Honourable. 
Cf. F. dishonorable (14th c. in Godef.).] 
1. Enlailing dishonour; involving disgrace and 
shame ; ignominions, base. 

"531-4 Act as Hen. VIII, c. 22 % 1 The continuance . . 
whereof . . were . . dishonorable to the hole realme. 1601 
Shaks. Jul. C. l it 138 And peepe about To finde our 
selues dishonourable Graves. 1651 HoaaEa Leviath. 1. x. 
44 Craft, Shifting, neglect of Equity, is Dishonourable. 
1749 Fielding Tom Jones xiv. v, The words diskencurabte 
birth are nonsense . . onlesa tho word dishonourable be ap- 
plied to the parents. 1846 GaEEXEa Sc.Gunnery 345 More 
disgraceful, more dishonourable conduct, has never charac- 
terized the British service. 

fb. Without moral implication : Mean, paltry. 
Obs. rare. 

1609 Bektley Phetl. Pref. 66 If the Room be too mean, and 
too little for the Books;, .if the Acce<s to it be dishonourable ; 
is the Library.): eeper to answer for *l I 

58' 
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2. Of persons : f a. To be regarded with dis- 
honour, disesteemed (obs. rare), b. Devoid or 
negligent of honour ; meriting shame and reproach ; 
unprincipled, base, despicable. 

1611 Bible Ecclus. x. 31 He that is honoured in pouertie, 
how much more in riches 2 and he that is dishonourable in 
riches, how much more in pouertie? 1749 [see sense ij. 
1864 Tennyson Aytmer's F. 292 Ungenerous, dishonour- 
able, base trusted as be was. Mod. A dishonourable op- 
ponent at cards. 

Hence Disho-nonrableness, dishonourable 
quality, dishonour; Disho'nouratoly adv., in a 
dishonourable manner, with dishonour ; discredit- 
ably, basely. 

1590 C. S. Right Rctig. 29 Who (most dishonourably to 
Christ) acknowledge the Pope the head therof. 1651 Hobbes 
Leviath. IL xxi. 112 They are not esteemed to do it unjustly, 
but dishonourably. 1727 Bailev vol. II, Dishonourableness, 
dishonourable quality. 1769 Junius Lett, iv, Your own 
Manilla ransom most dishonourably given up. 1776 Adam 
Smith W.N.x.x. (1869) I. 105 The honourableness or dis- 
honourableness of the employment, a 1797 H. Walpole 
Mem. Geo. //{ 1 847) 1 1 . x . 343 The injustice and dishonou rable- 
ness of retracting what he had authorized Keppel to say. 

Dishonoured, -ored (disp-najd), ppl. a. [f. 
Dishonour v. + -ed.] a. Treated with dishonour, 
b. Violated, defiled, c. Stained with dishonour, 
disgraced. \&. Dishonourable, dishonouring (obs.). 
e. Of a bill of exchange : see Dishonour v. 5. 

1603 Shaks. Meas.for M. iv. iv. 34 Receiuing a dishonor'd 
life. 1605 — Lear 1. \. 231 No vnchaste action, or dis- 
honoured step. ci6u Chapman Iliad rv. Argt. 82 He.. 
Gives Menelaus a dishonoured wound. 1784 Cowper Task 
vi. 821 God . . would else In his dishonoured works himself 
endure Dishonour. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. hi. i. (title) 
Dishonoured Bills. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. 1. xv. 182 
Carrying the dishonored vehicle with us. 1881 S. Colvin 
Landor iii. 62 His dishonoured daughter. 

Dishonourer, -orer (dis^naraj). [f. Dis- 
honour v. + -er *.] One who dishonours. 

1671 Milton Samson 861 An irreligious Dishonourer of 
Dagon. 1787 A. Hiloitch Rosa de Montmorien II. 152 
The injured Morton recognized his base dishonourer, c 1870 
J. G. Murphy Comm. Lev. xx. 1-9 Introd., Dishonorers of 
parents. 

b. One who violates female honour; a defiler. 
J 75S Johnson, Dishonourer, .a violator of chastity. 1881 
S. Colvin LandoriW. 62 In order to chastise her [his daugh- 
ter's] dishonourer. 

t Disho'nourless, -orless, a. Obs. rare- 1 . 
[-less.] Free from dishonour. 

1595 Chapman Ovid's Bang, Sence (1639) 32 Un wronged 
and all dishonorlesse. 

Dishorn (dis,h/\in), v. [Drs- 7 a.] trans. 
To deprive of horns, cut off the horns of. 

1598 Shaks. Merry W. rv. iv. 63 We'll . . dis-horne the 
spirit, And mocke him home to Windsor. 1603 Florio 
Rtontaigne (1632) 436 A chiefe Gossip of his had a Goate 
dishorned. 1884 Law Times 21 June 139/1 The question was 
with respect to dishorning cattle, or cutting off their horns 
quite close 10 the skull. 1890 Daily News 17 Feb. 5/6 A 
convert to dishorning. . Now he dishorns his Guernsey cows. 

Dishorse (discus), v. [Dis- 7c] trans. 
To unhorse, dismount. 

1859 Tennyson Idylls, Enid 563 Then each, dishors'd and 
drawing, lash'd at each. 1885 — Balin % Bal. Wks. (1894) 
375/1 He. .dishorsed himself and rose again. 

Dishort (dij^ut), sb. Sc. Also 6 dischort, 9 
disshort. [Origin unknown.] 

1. Injury, mischief; anything prejudicial. 

'535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 555 And how hir father did 
him sic dischort. 1585 J as. I Ess. Pocsie (Arb.) 47 Hut 
cause they did her such dishort. 181 1 W. Aiton Agric. 
Ayrshire Gloss. 691 Distort, a mischief. 

2. ' A disappointment (Aberd.) also * Deficiency, 
as a disshort in the weight ' (Jamieson). 

t Dishort (dis,lyut), v. Obs. rare. [f. L. dis-, 
Dis- 4 a + hort-arT to Exhort ; cf. L. dehortdri to 
Dehort.] trans. To use exhortation to dissuade. 

1549 Chaloner Erasm. on Folly M ij b, They dishort us 
from sinne. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. in. 320 Paul 
himselfe in another place dishorteth vs from carefulnesse. 

Dishouse (dis,hon-z), v. Also 7 dishowse. 
[f. Dis- 6 or 7 + House v. or sb.] Hence 
Dishoused ppl. a. 

1. trans. To oust or expel from a house. 

c 1586 C'tess Pembroke Ps. lviii. iii. Make them melt as 
the dishowsed snaile. 1648 J. Goodwin Right and Might 12 
The Members of Parliament dishousd hy the Army. x86< 
Masson Rec. Brit. Philos. ii. 60 The dishoused population 
of spirits. 1892 Pall Mall G. 21 Jan. 3/2 Providing cheap 
railway accommodation for the dishoused workers. 

2. To clear (ground) of houses. 

1640 Somner Antiq. Canterb. 191, 1 suppose those houses 
taken downe. .the same ground being so dishoused and laid 
open. 189* Chicago Advance 5 Mar., To • dishouse ' all the 
disease-breeding section . . and reconstruct its streets. 

f Dishrrvelled, ppl. a. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 5 
+ Shrivel v.] Shrivelled up. 

1771 Muse in Miniature 49 Thro' languid nature's cold 
dishrivell'd veins. 

t Disihirman, v. Obs. rare. [Dis- 8.] = next. 

1657 Reeve Gods Plea 245 Oh look with shame .. upon 
this wofull evirating or dis-humaning your selves. 

DiSilurmailize, v. [Dis- 6.] trans. To de- 
prive of human character or attributes; = De- 
humanize. 

i 86 i Lytton & Fane Tannltanser 105 In a desert isle 
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Dwelling till half dishumaniz'd. 1878 B. Taylor Denkalion 
It. ii, Visions born of brains Dishumanized. 

Dishume (dis,hi/7'm), v. rare. [f. Dis- 7 c 

+ L. humus earth : after inhume.] trans. To un- 
earth, disinhume, exhume. 

1854 Syd. Do bell Balder xx v. 181 Of what colossal frame 
Do I . .Dishume the giant limb from my rent heart? 

t DiSihTrniOUr,^. Obs. [Dis- 9.] Ill-humour. 

171* Steele Sped. No. 424 * 6 Any thing that betrays 
Inattention or Dishumour. Ibid. No. 479 r 1 Subject to 
dishumour, age, sickness, impatience. 1795 Jemima I. 67 
Oppression excites disgust ; injustice, resentment ; ill will, 
dishumour; pride, contempt. 

t DiSihtrmotir, v. Obs. [Dis- 7 d.] trans. 
To put out of humour, vex, 1 aggravate \ 

1599 B. Jonson Ev. Man out of Hum. v. iii, Here were 
a couple unexpectedly dishumour d. 1680 Religion of Dutch 
ii. 15 [They] have, by their disputes, distracted and dis. 
humour'd all the Province of Holland. 

Di'sh-wash. [see Wash sb.] The greasy water 
in which dishes have been washed, b. As a term 
of contempt. 

1592 Nashe P. Penilesse (Shaks. Soc.) 65 He . . hath his 
penance assignde him, to carouse himselfe drunke with 
djsh.wash and vineger. 1598 Florio, Stipa . . dish-wash 
eiuen to swyne and hogs. 1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. 
(1757) 1 1 « What I mean by warm water is not the warm 
Dish wash so much in use amongst the Vulgar. 

b. 1500 Nashe Lenten Stujfe in Harl. Misc. (1808-12) 
VI. 180 (D.) Their fathers .. were scullions, dish-wash, and 
durtydraffe. c 1640 J. Smyth Lives Berkeley s (1883) II. 
372 Opprobrious words, of Coward > Cotquene, Milksopp, 
dishwash, and the like. 

Dish-washer. 

1. One who washes plates and dishes ; a scullion 
or scullcry-maid. 

a 15*9 Skelton Poems agst. Garnesche 26 Ye war a kechyn 
page A dyshe washer. 1587 Harrison England Hi. xi. 
(1878) 11. 73 Everie dishwasher refused to fooke in other 
than silver glasses for the attiring of his head. 1872 Tenny- 
son Lyiiettt 750 Dish-washer and broach-turner, loon I — 
to me Thou smellest all of kitchen as before. 

2. An apparatus for washing dishes. 

3. A popular name of the pied or water wag- 
tail {Motacilla alba^ ; also of the Grinder or Restless 
Flycatcher of Australia (Seisura inqniela). 

1575 Turberv. Faulconrie 137 The Wagtayles or dish- 
washer as we terme them. 1730-6 Bailey (folio), Dish 
washer, a water-wag-tail, a bird. 183a Slaney Outl. smaller 
Brit. Birds 65 (Pied Wagtail) Often called by the common 
people the dish-washer, or washerwoman. 1884 J. Col- 
noaNE Hicks Pasha 265. I was surprised to meet my little 
friend the water wagtail, the dish-washer, where there was 
not a drop of water to wag his tail at. 

Di sh-washings, sb. pi. [see Washing vbl. 
sb.] a. = Dish -wash. b. Turner's name for a 
species of the plant horsetail (Equisetum hye- 
n/ale), also called polishing rushes. 

J 538 Turner Libellus, Dysshwasshynges ; fortassis hujus 
herbae ad fricandos discos et patinas aliquis fit usus. 1771 
Smollett Hionph. CI. HI. 30 Sept., Bread soaked in dish- 
washings. 

Di'Sh-water. The greasy water in which dishes 
have been washed. Also allrib. 

1484 Caxton Fables of ALsoP v. xiii, Dysshe water and 
alle other fylthe. 1587 Harrison England 11. xx. (1878) 1. 
331 The verie dishwater is not without some use amongest 
our finest plants. 1607 Topsell Fonrf. Beasts (1658) 318 
Wash them with a little beef broath or dish water. 1719 
D'Urfey Pills IU. 7 Arabian Tea, Is Dish-water stuff to 
a dish of new Whey. 1884 Harper's Mag. June 22/1 Sally 
shook the dish-water off her fingers. 

transf. and fig. . 1858 O. W. Holmes Ant. Brcakf>t. 
(1883)224 Flash phraseology.. is.. the dish-water from the 
washings of English dandyism. 1887 Sanitary Era (N. Y.) 
15 Nov., Rainwater, after all, is nature's dishwater, from 
washing the great bowl of the atmosphere. 

% = Dish-washer 3 (for which it is app. only an 
error). Obs. 

1674 Josselyn Voy. Ntiv Eng. 100 The Troculus, Wagtail, 
or Dish-water. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Dish-Water 
[i7i5KEasEY,ZV*A-MW/*r],a Bird otherwisecall'd Wag-tail. 

Disiccation, -ative, obs. ff. Desiccation, etc 

t Disid»'mony, des-, diside«mony. Obs. 
[ad. Gr. feicrtdaifjioj'ia fear of the gods, superstition.] 
1 A superstition, also a worshipping God out of 
fear and not from love ' Bailey (folio) 1 730-6. 

Diside'ntify, v. noncc-wd. [Dis- 6.] trans. 
To undo or veil the identity of. 

1845 Blackw. Mag. LYI1I. 374 Gotham is England her- 
self, poetically disidentified by a very transparent disguise. 

Disilhrde, v. rare. [f. Dis- 6 + Illude ; 
prob. after disillusion.] irans. To free from illu- 
sion ; to undeceive, disillusion. 

i860 Russell Diary India II. 98, I am obliged to dis- 
illude many of my visitors. 189a A. Lang in Illustr. Lond. 
Nevus 16 July 83/x, I confess to feeling uncomfortable and 
*disilluded ' when I am thus taken behind the scenes. 

Disillu'minate, v. rare. [Dis- 6.] trans. To 
deprive of light or illumination ; to darken. 

1865 Swinburne Atalanta 14 All the fates, .bum me blind, 
and disilluminate My sense of seeing. 

Disillusion (disil^an), sb. [f. Dis- 5 and 9 
+ Illusion sb. Cf. mod.F. disillusion.] 
f I. [Dis- 5.] 1. Illusion, delusion. Obs. 

1598 Yonc Diana 139 What slights, what disillusions.. 
Haue risen of such sorrowes? 1603 H. Crosse Verities 
Commw. (1878) 57 Such fallacies, and disillusions, are inci- 
dent to a base and seruile condition. 



DISIMFAWN. 

II. [Dis- 9.] 2. The action of freeing or bo 
coming freed from illusion ; the condition of being 
freed from illusion ; disenchantment. 

1851 Mrs. Browning Casa Gnidi Windows p. vti t The 
discrepancy between . . faith and dis-illusion, between hope 
and fact. 1834 Longf. Epimetheus vi, Disenchantment ! 
Dis-illusion ! Must each noble aspiration Come at last to 
this conclusion? 1865 Lond. Rev. 30 Dec. 712/x Amidst 
the disappointments and the disillusions which followed 
the . . revolutions of 1848. 1877 Eowoen Shaks. Prim. v. 53 
It is the comedy of disillusion. 

Disillusion, v. [f. prec. sb. ; cf. mod.F. dis- 
illusiontter.] trans. To free from illusion; to dis- 
enchant, undeceive, disillusionize. 

1864 Reader 1 Oct. 417 Captain Burton .. disillusioned 
many by stating that the plain on which it stands was by 
no means unlike some parts of central equatorial Africa. 
1876 W. C. Russell Is he the Man ? III. 193 His voice 
disillusioned me in a second. 

Hence Disilltr sloned ///. a. ; Disillusioning' 
vbl. sb. and ppl. a. ; also Disillu*sioner, Disilln*- 
sionist, a disillusioning agent. 

1855 Smeoley H. Coverdale xx. J27 Alice .. took her re- 
venge upon that disillusioning . . lady's maid. 1866 Lond. 
Rev. 724/1 The notion of this coach is commendable, and 
is a protest against tbe increase of dis-illusioning. The 
world, however, will not go back for our fancy, and we 
must fain keep up with it. 1871 M or ley Crit. Misc. Ser. 1. 
273 The disillusioned France of '99. 1881 Symonds Shelley 
ii. 31 A disillusioned world is inclined to look with languid 
approbation on benevolence. .1889 Voice (N. Y.) 14 Mar., 
The ballot in woman's hand will prove a disillusionist ; she 
will then be judged as a man. 189a Graphic 9 July 38/3 
Marriage is the great disillusioner. 

Disilltrsionary, a. [f. prec. sb., after illu- 
sionary.'] Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of 
disillusion. 

m 1879 Annie Thomas London Season II. 161 Miss Bertram 
is almost moved from her disillusionary purpose. 

Disillrrsionize, v. [f. Disillusion sb. + 
-ize.] trans. = Disillusion v. 

1861 Whyte Melville Good for Nothing \. 236 It was .. 
disillusionizing him., of the romance in which he had chosen 
to wrap himself up. 1890 Times 27 Jan. 5/2 A free discus- 
sion of Social Democracy would do more to , . disillusionize 
its votaries than all the police repression in the world. 

Hence Disilln'sionizing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. ; 
Disillu'sionizer, one who disillusionizes. 

1864 Sat. Rev. 10 Dec. 708/2 There is something dis- 
illusionizing in the sumptuous returns of a successful poem 
or novel. 1869 Echo 7 Sept., A somewhat similar disillu- 
sionising is taking place in the United States with respect to 
President Grant. 1881 Public Opinion (N. Y.) 2 Apr. ssoThe 
latest literary disillusioniser. 1890 Pictorial World 4 Sept. 
2 93/3 The wife is not always so loyal to the disillusioniser. 

Disillusionment, [f. Disillusion v. + 
-ment : cf. mod.F. dtfsillusionnement.] The ac- 
tion of disillusioning, or fact of being disillusioned. 

1856 Leisure HourW. 712/2 The first few days in Rome 
.. must be a disappointment — a sort of disillusionment, if 
we may coin that term. 1886 Century Mag. XXXII. 939 
Therein was the beginning of disillusionments. 1891 Farrar 
Darkness Dawn II. 327 We have seen.. the terrible dis- 
illusionment and suicides of Gallio and of Seneca. 

DisillTTSive, a. [f. Disillude, after illusive] 
Tending to disillusion. 

1878 T. Hardy Return of Native II. ill. i. 74 A long line 
of disillusive centuries has permanently displaced the Hel- 
lenic idea of life. 

Bisima'gine, v. [Dis- 6.] trans. To banish 
from the imagination ; to imagine not to be. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul To Rdr. B iij a, Exercised Wits 
that have so writhen and wrested their phansies that they 
can imagine or disiniagine any thing. 1668 — Div. Dial. 
1. xxviii. (1713) Kg This Extensum we cannot dis-imagine, 
. .but it is whether we will or no. 1867 Emerson Lett. $ 
Soc. Aims, Progr. Cult. Wks. (Bohn) III. 231 Truth .. 
J whose existence we cannot disimagine. 

Disimbark, disimbogue, etc. : see Disem-. 
Diaimbroil, obs. var. of Disembkoil, v. 

161 1 Florio Disbrogliare % to disimbroile. 

Disimnurre, v. [Dis- 6.] trans. To set 
I free from confining walls ; to release from impri- 
sonment or confinement ; to liberate. 

1611 Cotgr., Dcstmmurly disimmured, taken out of a 
wall wherein it was inclosed. 1878 B. Taylor Denkalion 
I 11. v. 91 Thou shall dis-immure Her slaves, and give them 
their abolished sex. 1886 Willis & Clark Cambridge II. 
127 The .. piers of the nave .. were .. sufficiently disim- 
mured by pulling down the rubble on each side of them. 

t DisimpaTk, v. Obs. [Dis- 6.] trans. To 
turn out of a park, to free from the enclosure of 
a park. Hence Disimparking vbl. sb. 

1609 Dekker Gvirs Home*bk. 81 The spending English- 
man who, to maintain a paltry warren of unprofitable conies, 
disimparks the stately swift.footed wild deer. 1675 J. 
Smith Chr. Relig. Appeal 11. 100 (L.) The disimparking of 
that nation, and turning it into the wild and common of the 
world. 1711-14 Spectator cited in Webster 1828. 

Disimpa*Ssioned,///.a. Also disem-. [Dis- 
10.] Freed or free from passion ; dispassionate. 

1861 M. W. Freer Henry I V t I. 1. ii. 98 The debates, .were 
generally practical and disimpassioned. 1876 Browning 
Nnmpholeptos 23 That pale soft sweet disempassioned moon. 
1889 Tennyson Demeter 4- Persephone ii, Those imperial, 
disimpassioned eyes Awed even me at first. 

t Bisimpa*wn, v. Obs. [Dis- 6.] trans. To 
take ont of pawn ; to redeem (what is in pawn). 

1631 Celestina xv. 162 Thrice have I freed thee from the 
gallowes ; foure times haue I disimpawnd thee. 



DISIMPEACH. 

t Disimpea'ch, v. Obs. rare, [ad. obs. F. 
dcsempescher (Cotgr.), f. dcs- t Dis- 4 + empcscAcr 
lo Imfeach.] trans. To free from impeach- 
ment. 

i6u Cotgr., Desem/eseher, lo disimpcach, disincomber, 
cleere. 1657 K. Carpenter Astrology proved harmless 36 
The wibe uiun will dis-impeach him, who boldly saith 
[etc.). 

Disimpestor, obs. var. of Disemfesteu. 

t Disrmplicate, v. Obs. [Dis- 6.] /r<z«j. 
To free from implication or entanglement ; to dis- 
involve. Hence Disi'mplicated ///. a., disin- 
volved, explicit. 

1660 tr. Amyraldns" Treat, cone. Relig. in. vii.442 Much 
more is it impossible for a man to disiinplicate himself 
from sin. 1753 S. Shuck ford Creation &■ Pull 0/ Man 56 
He had a clear and disimplicatcd Perception of the Manner 
in which Eve was taken out of him. 

Disimpri son, v. Also 9 disem-. [f. Dis- 
6 + Imprison : cf. F. dtsemprisotuur (in Cotgr.).] 
trans. To release from imprisonment or confine- 
ment ; to set at liberty. Also fig. 

i6n Cotgr. DesPn'sonner, to vnprison, or disimprison. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. i. 61 They can hardly be sepa- 
rated, and disimprisoned as in Minerals. 1671 Grew Anal. 
Plants 1. 1. § 44 (168a) 9 The now efroliated Lobes.. being 
once disimprisoned from their Coats . . must needs very 
considerably amplifie themselves. 1845 R. \V. Hamilton 
Pop. Edue. vi. (ed. a> 134 The keys which shall unlock the 
word of life to hundreds of millions and disimprison those 
hundreds of millions themselves. 1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. 
1. 1. 1. 21 * All History is an imprisoned Epic ' . .says Sauerteig 
there. I wish he had disimprisoned it in this instance 1 

Hence Disimprisoned ppl.a., Disimprisoning- 
vbl. sb. and ///. a. ; also Disimpri'sonment, the 
action of disimprisoning. 

161 x Cotgr., DisemPrisonni f disimprisoned .. delivered 
out of prison. 1656 Earl Monm. Advt. fr. Parnass. 193 
After the disimprisonment of the commendador. 1659 Tor- 
fiiANO, Discarceratura t a disimprisoning. 1777 Toplaov in 
R. Palmer Bk. of Praise 427 There shall my disimprison^ 
soul Behold Him and adore. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. (1872) 
I. vi. i. \%£ The open violent Rebellion and Victory of dis- 
imprisoned Anarchy against corrupt worn-out Authority. 
1878 HfiowNiNG Poets Croisic 101 How can the youthful 
chatelaine but pant For discmprisonment ? 

t Disimpro'priate, v. Obs. [Dis- 6.] trans. 
To undo the impropriation of; to divert what is 
impropriated. 

a t6a6 Bacon Max. * Uses Com. LaivXx. (1636) 41 It shall 
not be disimpropriated to the benefit of the hetre. 

DisimprO've, v. [Dis- 6.] trans. To do 
Ihe reverse of improving; to render worse in 
quality. 

164a Jer. Taylor Episc. Ep. Ded., No need to disimpruve 
the Royal Banks to pay thanks to Bishops. 1651 — Serin, 
for Year 1. iv. 49 Those unprofitable and hurtful branches 
which ..disimprove the fruit. ^11717 Parnell Deborali 
(Seager), Thus direful was deform'd the country round ; 
Unpeopled towns, and disimprov'd the ground. 1827 Lady 
Morgan O'Briens <$■ O'Flahcrtys I V. 352 Something changed , 
but not disimproved. 1890 Gentl. Mag. Feb. 161 Though he 
raised the tone of the essay, he disimproved its form, as the 
masterly hand of Addison left it. 
b. intr. To grow worse, deteriorate. 

1846 in Worcester, whence in later Diets. 

Hence Disimpro'vlng ppl. a. 

1813 Coleridge Remorse Epil., Dire disimproving disad- 
vantages. 

DisimprO'vement. [f. pree. after Ijiprove- 
bient.] The action of disimproving ; I ho reverse 
of improvement ; a change for the worse. 
. "$49 J*«. Taylor Gt.Exemp. v. § 33 It hath also especial 
influence in the disimprovement of temptations. 1678 N orhis 
Coll. Misc. (1699) 193 The final issue.. would be, an utter 
neglect and disimprovement of the earth. 1723 Swift Power 
0/ Bishops 1761 III. 254 Four parts in five of the plan- 
tations for thirty years past have been real disimprove ments. 
1873 Helps in Macm. Mag: Feb. 306 There has been much 
disimprovement in the matters I have referred to since their 
first tenure of office. 

Dlsinable, Disinamour, elc. ; sec Disen-. 

tDisincamera'tion. Obs. [ad. K. 
cam/ration (1664 in Littrc 1 ) : see Dis- 4, 6 and IS- 
C' a iteration.] The revocation or annulment of an 
incamcration, or annexation of a territory to the 
domain of the Roman Camera ; also called dis- 
camcration. 

1668 Lond. Ga4. No. 281/1 The Moneys which the Duke 
(of Parma] was obliged to have formerly paid for ihe Dis- 
lncameration of one half of that Dutchy. 1670 G. H. Hist. 
Cardinats 11. in. 198 In the business of the disincameration 
of Castro. 

t Disincanta'tion. Obs. rare. [Dis- 9.] 
The undoing of an incantation or enchantment. 

165a Benlowes Thcopk. xi. 193 The Vanitic of ihe World. 
Canto XI r The Disincantation. 

Disincarcerate, v. [Dis- 6.] trans. «■ 
Disimprison. Hence DisinCarceration. 

1665 G. Harvey Advice agst. Plague 6 To melt and open 
the surface of the Earth, for tu disincarcerate the said venene 
bodies. 1831 Bentham IVks. (1838-43) XI. 62 In what way 
his imprisonment terminated, whether by death or by 
disincarceration. 1868 G. M acdonald Seaboard Parish 1 1. 
y i« *?3 Jhe disincarcerated spirit. 

Di sin earn ate, <*• [Dis- 10.] Divested of the 
flesh; disembodied: the opposite of incarnate adj. 

188 1 Palgravk Death in Forest 'in Vision of Eng. (1889)34 
The Soul disincarnate. 
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Disinca'rnate, v. [Dis- 6.] trans. To di- 
vest of flesh or a material body : the opposite of 
i/uarnate vb. 

1880 Contemp. Rev. Feb. 109 The body which Christ had 
after His resurrection., being as it were re-incarnated at 
one time and dis-incurnated at another. 

Disinchant, obs. var. of Disenchant. 

Disinclr nable, a. [f. Dis- 1 o + Inclinable. ] 
Having a disinclination ; disinclined, indisposed. 

1769 Goldsm. Roman Hist. (1786) I. 245 The senate were 
.. no way disinclinable lo a peace. 

Disinclination (disinklin^-Jan). [f. Dis- 9 
+ Inclination.] Want of inclination or liking 
(usually implying an inclination towards tbe oppo- 
site); slight dislike or aversion; indisposition, un- 
willingness. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 111. (1843) 75/1 [He] spent his 
tune abroad.. where he improved his disinclination lo the 
church. 1697 Jer. Collier Ess. Mot. Sub/, n. (1709) 164 
This Humour, unless prevented, will slide into Indiflerency 
and Disinclination. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones vi. v, So 
strong a disinclination as 1 have at present to this person. 
1767 Babler No. 67 *\ 6 An absolute disinclination for their 
company. 1788 Priestley Led. Hist. Ix. (R.) The same 
taste for expensive living will naturally spread to the lower 
ranks. .and produce a general disinclination to matrimony. 
1813 I. C. Hobhouse jour. Albania 112a A disinclination 
from naving recourse to unjust extremities. 1856 Emerson 
Eng. Traits, First Visit Wks. (Bohn) 1 1. 7 He had the 
natural disinclination of every nimble spirit to bruise itself 
against walls. 

.Disincline (disinkbin\ v. [f. Dis- 6 + In- 
cline v.] trans. To deprive of inclination; to 
make indisposed, averse, or unwilling. 

1647 Clarendon ///*/. Reb. iv. (1843) "5/a ll served, .lo 
disincline thein from any reverence or affection to the queen. 
1736 Bolingrroke Patriot. (1749) 242, 1 know that they dis- 
inclined men from the succession. 1804 Castlereagh in 
Owen IVellesley's Desp. 25a The jealousy which even then 
disinclined the Peishwa to place himself in our hands. 1846 
D. King Lords Supper iv. 106 He disinclines us for sin. 
1878 Bayne Purit. Rev. ii. 33 Other considerations, .might 
well disincline him to a warlike expedition. 
m absoL 1790 Han. More Relig. Fas/u IVorld (ijgi) 13 It 
is not perplexed argument or intricate metaphysics, which 
can now disincline from Christianity. 

b. intr. To be indisposed or unwilling ; to in- 
cline not {to do something^. 

1885 G. Meredith Diana J.L 19 She. .believed, as men 
disincline to do, that they grow. 

Disinclined (disinkbi-nd), ///. a. [f. Dis- 1 o 
+ Inclined.] Having a disinclination or slight 
aversion ; not inclined ; averse, indisposed. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. vi. (1843)297/1 Wherever they 
found any person of quality inclined to the king, or but dis- 
inclined to them, they immediately seized upon his person. 
1719 Voung Revenge ^ 11. i, Alvarez pleads indeed, That 
Leonoras heart is disinclined. 1748 Richardson Clarissa 
(181 1) III. xxix. 174, I should not be disinclined to go to 
London, did I know anybody there. 1797 Mas. Raocliffk 
Italian i, He maintained that if she was not disinclined 
towards him, some sign of approbation would appear. 1856 
Frouor Hist. Eng. I. 149 The old aristocracy .. were dis* 
inclined by constitution and sympathy from sweeping 
measures. i8j>8 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. (1865) J. 11. iii. 59 The 
Wends were highly disinclined to conversion. 1888 F. H u.me 
Mad. Midas 1. v, [He] felt disinclined for any more sleep. 

Disinclose : see Djsknclosu. 

Disincomber, obs. var. of Dlsencl mdkk. 

f Disinco'mmodate, v. Obs. Erroneous mix- 
ture of discommodate and in commodate. 

x ^35 J- Hayward Xr. Bioudis Banish' d Virgin 22 For 
feare of disincommodating themselves. 

t Disinco rporate, ppl. a. Obs. Also 7 
disen-. [f. Dis- 10+ ixcourouATE a. : see next.] 
Disunited or separated from a body, corporation, 
or society. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, u. xxv. § p (1871) 258 Aliens and 
disincorporate from the Church of God. 168 1 R. L' Estrange 
Casuist Uncos' d 78 Ten Millions of men, are but as so many 
Individuals, when disencorporate, and Lopp'd ofT from the 
Body. 

Disincorporate (dtsink^updr^t), v. [f. Dls- 
6 + Incorporate v. : cf. F. dtsincorporer (1690 in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. trans. To undo the incorporation of, to dis- 
solve (a corporation). 

1697 Collier Ess. Mor. Snbj. 1. (1703) 223 To remove the 
Magistracy, or disincorporate the State. «754-6a Hume 
Hist. Eng. IV. 191 (Seager) His Majesty had disincorpo- 
rated some idle monks. 1893 Mitt . Mat. Conj. Council ( 1 89a) 
271 The same law disincorporated the Mormon Church. 

2. To separate from a corporation or body. 

1701 Collier M. Attrel. (1726)168 He that is selfish . . dis- 
incorporates himself from mankind. 

Hence Disincorpora*tion, the action of disin- 
corporating, or depriving of the rights and privi- 
leges of a corporation. 

177a T, WAaroN Life Sir T. Pope 41 (T.) [He] ranked the 
king's disincorporate of the monks with his rejection of 
the see of Rome ..as a matter of an external nature. 

t Disincrea'se, sb. Obs* In 5 disen-. [f. 
Dis- 9 + Increase sb.] The reverse of increase ; 
decrease, diminution. 

1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy ill. xxvii, In preiudice of his wor- 
thynesse And disencrease of his hygh prowesse. ^1430 — 
Thebes 11. (R.),Tbe tydings thai thou hast brought Shal vnto 
him be disencrease. 0450 — Compl. Loveres Lyfe 203 
Wythout addicyoun, Or disencrese, owther mor or les*e. 



DISINFLATION. 

t Disincrea se, v. Obs. In 5 disoncrese. 
[f. Dis- 6 + Increase v.] To decrease, diminish 
(intr. and trans,; in quot. 1430, « Diminish 5, to 
rob, deprive). 

^1374 Chaucer Boeth. v. pr. vi. 173 It failep and falfep in 
to moeuyngo fro |>c bimplicite of [thel presence of god, and 
disencresib lo pe infinite quantile of future and of preteriL 
c X430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode ui. xxiv. (i860) 149 Thei with- 
drawen and disencresen grace dieu of the tresorc of hire 
rial* 

Disincra'st ant . [f. Dis- 1 o + L. incrustdnt- 
em, pr. pple. of incrustftrc lo Incrust : see -akt 
Something that removes or prevents incrusta- 
tion, 

1878 Ure's Did. Arts IV. joia Zinc as a Disincrustanl in 
Steam Boilers. 

Disincumber : see Disencumber. 

Disindivi dnalize, v. [Dis-6.] trans. To 
divest of individuality. 

' 8 39 /..Sterling Ess. $ Tales (18-48) I. 327 Self is thus . . 
dis.individualized, unisolnted, rather universalized and 
idealized. 1870 Emerson Soc. * Solil. t Art Wks. (Hohn) 
I II. 19 The artist who is to produce a work which is to be 
admired . .by all men. .must disindividualize himself, and be 
a man of no party. 

Disinfect (ditiiifckl), v. [f. Dis- 6 + Inflct 
v . : perh. ad. F. dtfsinfccter (1 556 in 1 Iatz.-Darm.).] 

+ 1. trans. To rid (a person or place) of an in- 
fection or infectious disease. Obs. rare. 

1598 Florio, Smorbare, to disinfect, to cure, to heale. 
I7«a Lond. Gaz. No. 6025/a l.a Canourgue and Ban.issac 
were disinfecting, none had newly fallen sick there. 

2. To cleanse (a room, clothes, ele.) from infec- 
tion ; to destroy the germs of disease In. 

1658 R. White tr. Digby's late Disc. 63 They use to make 
great fires, where there is houshold-stuffe of men that died 
of the Pestilence, to dis-infect [1664 disinfect) them. Ibid. 
64. i8a8 Webster, Disinfect^ to cleanse from infection ; 
tu purify from contagious matter. 1844 Phartnac. Jrnl. 
III. 396 The best mode of disinfecting the clothes of scar- 
latina patients. 1875 I re's Diet. Arts 1 1 . 36 Stenhousc has 
employed charcoal for disinfecting the air. 

absol. 1875 Ure's Diet. Arts II. 37 Water disinfects partly 
by preventing effluvia from arising from bodies. 

Hence Disinfected ///. a. f Disinfecting vbl. 
sb. and ppl. a. 

1837 Penny CycL VII. 109/1 As a disinfecting agent . . it 
lchlorinel is unrivalled. 1853 Stonehenge Greyhound iii. 
(L.) The walls should be well washed with chloride of lime, 
or. .disinfecting fluid. 1890 B. A. Wnitelfgce Hygiene <y 
Public Health xi. a^i One of these rooms should be strictly 
reserved for infected and the other for disinfected goods. 
1894 Times jo Sept. 3/3 A thorough system of disinfection 
bydisinfecting officers. 

Disinf extant, a. and sb. [ad. Y. disinfectant 
(1816 in I Iatz.-Darm.), pres. pple, of disinftcUr 
to Disinfect.] 

A. adj. Having the properly of disinfecting. 
1875 Ure's Diet. Arts III. 1192 The disinfectant liquor of 

Sir W. Burnett is chloride of zinc. 

B. sb. Something having this property; an agent 
used for disinfecting or destroying the germs ol in- 
fectious disease. 

1837 Penny CycL VII. 107/a The hypochlorite of lime, 
usually called chloride of lime . . is a compound of great 
importance, both in the arts, and as a disinfectant. 
Jig. 186a T. WiNTHROP Cecil Dreeme vi. tCent.) The 
moral atmosphere, too, of this honest, cheerful, simple home 
scene acted as a moral disinfectant. 

Disinfe'cter. [f. Disinfect v. + -eh 1.] lie 
who or that which disinfects. 

1845 Jml. R. Agtic. Soc. VI. 11. 547 It is a di bin feeler of 
putrid matter. 

Disinfection (disinfe-kfan). [11. of action 
from Disinfect v.: cf. F. disinfection (1630 in 
1 Iatz.-Darm.).] The action of disinfecting or puri- 
fying from infection ; destruction of the germs of 
infectious diseases. 

1803 Duncan's Ann. Med. II. 11. 35 On the influence of 
Oxygen in the process of disinfection. 1838 Penny Cvcl. 
XII. 470/1 The most important and valuable method of 
disinfection is ventilation. 1890 B. A. Whitelecce Hygiene 
ft PnblicHealtk xi. 334 Disinfection by heal is the simplest 
and most thorough of all methods. 

Disinfextor. [f. Disinfect v. + -or, after L. 
infector, etc] «=Disinfecter ; spec, a device for 
diffusing a disinfectant in the air. 

183a Lix Campbell Let. Aug. in Life (1881) III. 15 In 
court we are almost overpowered by fumigations and asper- 
sions. .A druggist has made a little fortune by selling wbat 
he denominates disinfectors. 1874 in Knight Diet. Mech, 

Disinfeuda-tion. [Dis- 9.] The reversal 
of infeudation ; liberation from feudal tenure. 
m 1881 Academy 7 May 336 Some new light upon the dis- 
infeudation of advowsons. 

Disinfla xne, v. rare. [Dis- 6.] trans. To 
make no longer inflamed ; to deprive of ardour. 

c 1611 Cha man lliad^ xii. 400 O Lycians, why are your 
hot spirits so quickly disinflam'd ? 

Disinflation, [Dis- 9.] The reversal of 
inflation, e.g. of a balloon. Cf. Deflation. 

1880 Daily News 12 Oct. 6/5 The grapnel having held fast 
in muddy ground, the disinflation process was executed . . 
before the arrival of the lads, who were very serviceable to 
us for rolling the balloon. 

Disingage, -ment, obs. ft. Disengage, -jtekt. 

1603 Florio Montaigne III. ii. (1633) 456 It is a pleasure 
unto mee, to bee.. di Engaged from their contentions. 



DISINGENIOUS. 

Disinge'nious, etc., freq. error in 1 7th c. for 

Disingenuous, etc. 

1655 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. i. § 1 (1669) 62/2 One is 
against Jove, and so dis-ingenions. 1674 Govt, Tongue iii. 
§6.110 The disingeniousncss of embracing a profession to 
which their own hearts have an inward reluctance. 1678 
Yng. Man's Call. i6x If duty may be disingeniously put 
off now. 1707 Floyer Physic, Pulse-Watch 11 'Tis Disin- 

§enious to pretend to know by the Pulse that which cannot 
e discover d hy it. 

Disingenuity (di:smd3eni«*iti). ff. next, after 
ingenuous, ingenuity.] = Disingenuousness 
(which is now more usual). 

1647 Trapp Comm. Pentat. {1650) 1. 302 Unthankfulness 
and dis-ingenuity. 1653 Manton Exp. J as. iii. 17 Un- 
charitable deductions . . forced hy the disingenuity of the 
adversary. 1600 Locke Hum. Und. iv. viii. (1695) 330 The 
disingenuity of one, who will go from the definition of his 
own Terms. 1769 Robertson Chas. V, III. vn. 1 The 
Emperor's disingenuity in violating his repeated promises. 

1835 Sir W. Hamilton Discitss. (18^2) 184. Mr. Stewart is 
far more lenient than Dr. WalhY disingenuity merited. 

b. A piece of unfair treatment or underhand 
dealing. 

1680 H. Doowell Disc. SanchoniathotCs Hist. (1691) 114 
For the Practice of such disingenuities. 1804 Southey in 
Ann. Rev. II. 18 In one instance he has been guilty of a 
worse disingenuity. 

Disingenuous ,disind3eT»itf,3s), a. [Dis- 
10.] The opposite of ingenuous \ lacking in can- 
dour or frankness, insincere, morally fraudulent. 
(Said of persons and their actions.) 

i655 [see Disincenious]. 1657 Burton's Diary (1828) II. 
201 It will be disingenuous to think that his Highness and 
the Council should be under an oath, and your members 
free. 1673 Lady's Call. 1. v. r 3. 32 Of such disingenuous 
addresses, 'tis easy to read the event. 1718 Freethinker 
No. 67. f 9 A Disingenuous Speaker is most effectually re- 
futed without Passion. 1827 Hall am Const. Hist. (1876) 
I. ii. 98 Cranmer. .had recourse to the disingenuous shift of 
a protect. 1875 Helps £ss. t Advice 46 It is a disingenuous 
thing to ask for advice, when yon mean assistance. 

Hence Disinge nuously adv., in a disingenuous 
manner, not openly or candidly, meanly, unfairly. 

1661 H. Newcome Diary (1849) 26 So disingenuously . . 
I have carryed toward my God. 1678 [see Disinceniols]. 
1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) I. xxxix. 289 Although I 
had most disingenuously declared otherwise to my inoiher. 

1836 J. Gilbert Chr. Atonem. viii. (1852J 232 We should 
deem it to be disingenuously evasive. 

Disinge'nuousness. [f. prec. + -ness.] The 
quality ofbeing disingenuous; want of candour and 
frankness ; disposition to secure advantage by means 
not morally defensible ; insincerity, unfairness. 

1674 [see Disincenious, etc.]. 1815 Jane Austen Emma 
ill. v. 298 Disingenuousness and double-dealing seemed 10 
meet him on every turn. 1849 Macau lav Hist. Eng. II. 274 
Those statutes . . could not without the grossest disin- 
genuousness be so strained. 1881 Stanley Chr. Inst it. 
viii. 167 A singular example either of the disingenuousness 
or of the negligence with which the Prayerbook was recon- 
structed. 

fDisinha'bit,^/. a. Short for Disinharited. 

1530 Palsch. 519/2 This conntraye is utterly disinhabyt, 
ce pays est entierement dcpopuli. 

t Disinha'bit, v. Obs. [f. Dis- 6 + Inhabit 
v.] trans. To rid as deprive of inhabitants ; to 
dispeople. 

1530 Palsgr. 519/2, I disinhabyte a countrey, I make it 
barayne of dwellynge people. 1581 N. Lichepjeld tr. 
Castanhedds Conq. E. Ind. Hv. 117 The Citie becing thus 
disinhabited. # 1607T0PSELL Serpents (1658)601 Some places 
have been disinhabited, and dispeopled by Serpents. 1818 
Tooo s.v. Dishabit, In modern times we sometimes use dis* 
inhabit for it. 
b. refl. To remove one's dwelling. 

1679 G. R. tr. Boyatuau's Theat. World 111. 220 Caused 
the People to dis-inhabit themselves. 

Hence f Disinhabited ppl. a., uninhabited, 
without inhabitants. 

1600 Hakluvt Voyages III. 374 (R.) Nothing hut exceed- 
ing rough momitaines . . vtterly disinhabited and voyd of 
people. 1622 Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman d*Alf. 1. 157 
Hee . . dwels in places vn-peopled and dis-inhahitted. 1632 
Lithgow Trav. vm. 374 Wee were long or night involved 
in a dis-inhahitcd Country. 1684 Bncaniers A mer. u (ed. 2) 
5 That part of this Island, .is totally dis-inhabited. 

tDisinha*l)itable, a. Obs. [Dis- 10.] Un- 
inhabitable. 

1660 F. Bhooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 342 There was reason 
to believe these parts disinhabitable. 1660 N. Incelo 
Bpitivolio <$• Urania (1682) I. 74 Will you make this place 
disinhabitable to ingenuity? 

f TJisinha'bitate, v, 06s. rare-*. [Dis- 6.] 
161 1 Cotcr., Deshabiter, to disinhabitate, or depriue of 
inhabitants. 

Disinherison (disinhe'rizan). Also disen-. 
[f. Dis- 9 + Inherison : cf. disherison.] The 
action of disinheriting, or fact of being disinherited ; 
disinheritance : — Disherison. 

J543-.4 Act 35 Hen. VIII, c. 1 The peril slaunder or dis- 
inherison of any the issues and heires of the kinges maies. 
tie. 162a Bacon Hen. VII Wks. (Bohn) 310 h tended 
directly to the disinherison of the line of York. 1643 PaYNNE 
Sov. Power Pari. IL (ed. 2) 69 The great mischiefs and 
disinherisons that the people of the Realme of England have 
heretofore suffered. 1765 Blackstone Comm. I. 448 There 
are^ fourteen such reasons .. which may justify such disin- 
herison. 186a Sala Ship Chandler iii. 53 Commanding him 
under pain of disinherison, .to unite himself to the bride he 
. . had chosen for him. 
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Disinherit (disinherit), v. Also 6 disen-, 
dishenerite. [i. Dis- 6 + Inherit v.] Irans. 
To deprive or dispossess of an inheritance ; * to cut 
off from an hereditary right ' (J.) ; to prevent (a 
person) from coming into possession of a property 
or right which in the ordinary course would de- 
volve upon him as heir. 

c 1450 Merlin 452 We hadde lener be disinherited and 
chased oute of the londe. c 153a Dewes fntrod. Er. in 
Palsgr. 1040 The sonne him shal disenheritc. 1548 Hall 
Chron., Hen, V an. 2 (1809) 60 Shamefully to dishenerite 
ourselfe aod the Cronne of onr Realme. 1577-87 Holin- 
shed Chron. III. 820/2 Yet had he sent his people to inuade 
the said dukes countrie .. to destroie and dishinherit the 
said duke. 1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav.^ xxvii. 103 
A very rich Woman, that had disinherited her kindred, and 
left her estate to the Pagod. 1718 Laoy M. W. Montacu 
Let. to C'tess Bristol (1887) I. 240 A child thus adopted 
cannot he disinherited, i860 Hook Lives Abps. (1869) I. 363 
He was disinherited and turned out of his father's house, 
f b. Const, of, Obs, 

1548 Hall Chron.. Hen. VII an. 4 (1809) 444 Nor yet En- 
tended to disheneryt the yonge Duke Phillippe of his 
i Graundfathers inhentaunce. 1611 State Trials, Abp. Abbot 
1 (R.) Some right of hunting, which the Archbishop was to 
disinherit his church of. a 1716 South (J.) Of how fair a 
portion Adam disinherited his whole posterity ! 

cfg. 

1634 Milton Comns 334 And thou, fair moon . . Stoop thy 
pale visage through an amber cloud, And disinherit Chaos, 
that reigns here. 1741 Young Nt. Th. 1. 246 God's image 
! disinherited of day, Here, plnng'd in mines, forgets a sun 
was made. X840 M as. Browni ng Drama of Exile Wks. 1889 

I. 35 Earth, methinks, Will disinherit thy philosophy. 
Hence Disinhe*rited ///. a., Disinhe'riting 

vbl, sb. and a, 

1585 Exec, for Treason (1675) 42 The disinheriting of all 
the Nobility. 1635 Eahl Strafford Lett. (1739) 47 1 Those 
disinherited Princes of the Palatinate. 1777 Sheriuan Sch. 
Sca/td. iv. i, An unforgiving eye, and a coufounded disin- 
heriting countenance t 1868 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) 

II. x. 486 A disinherited and dispossessed chieftain still 
looked on the land as his own. 

Disinherit able, a. [f. prec. 4 -able.] Liable 

to be disinherited. 

1646 Fuller Wounded Consc. (1841) 291 Heirs of Heaven 
they are, but disinheritable for their misdemeanour. 

Disinheritance, [f. Disinherit v., after 
inheritance.] The fact of disinheriting, or of being 
disinherited ; dispossession from an inheritance. 

1540 Act 32 Hen. VIII, c. 0 § 1 Vexation, troubles, wrongs 
and disinheritance hath followed. 1660 R. Coke Justice 
Vind. 36 To the dispossession and disinheritance of another. 
1789 Trifier No. 39. 506 He was enjoined .. upon pain of 
disinheritance^ 1843 W. H. Mill Observ. Crit. Gosp. 11. ii. 
§ 3. 257 By a direct sentence of disinheritance. 

t Disinheritate, v. Obs. rare. [f. Disin- 
herit + -ate 3, on analogy of words from Latin ppl. 
stem : see -ate 2 and 3. Cf. It. disereditare = disere- 
dare to disinherit.] = Disinherit. 

Hence Disinhe*ritated ppl, a.; also Disinherit 
taction = Disinheritance. 

# 1654 Cokaine Dianea 111. 172 A Princesse disinheritated 
implores your aide. 1835 Chamb. J ml. 16 May 121 
Threatened with disinheritation. 

Disinhume (disinhi7?m), v. Also disen-. 
[Dis- 6.] trans. To unbuiy, unearth, exhume. 

1 81 1 Wordsw. Eccl. Sontt., Wicliffe,Thc Church is seized 
with sudden fear, And at her call is Wicliffe disinhumed. 
1833 Eraser's Mag: VIII. 637 The disinhuming of the 
primitive history of mankind. 1881 Cornh. Mag. Sept. 331 
A golden drinking-horn disenhnmed in the old England of 
onr ancestors by the Baltic Shore. 

T Disinsa'nity. Obs, rare. In 7 disen-. [irreg. 
f. dis- (used otiosely or ? intensively ; cf. Dis- 5) + 
Insanity.] Insanity, madness. 

a 1625 Beaum. & Fl. Two Noble K. 111. v, What tediosity 
and disensanity Is here among ye I 

Disinslave, obs. form of Disenslave. 
Disinsnla*tion. [Dis- 9.] Doing away with 
insulation ; the rendering no longer an island. 
1 881 Daily Tel. No. 8306. 5^3 The dis-insulation of Eng- 
! land may or may not be a national calamity. 

Disinsure, Disintail, etc : see Disen-. 

Disrntegrable, a. [f. Disintegrate: see 
-able.] Capable of being disintegrated. 

1796 KiawAN Elern. Min. (ed. 2) I. 93 Argil lo-calcites. 1st 
Class. Readily disintegrahle hy exposure to the atmosphere. 
1864 H. Spencer Induct. Biol. § 118 (L.) The formations 
[of land] being disintegrahle in different degrees. 

Dis i'nte grant, a. and sb. [f. as prec. + -ant 1.] 
A. adj. Disintegrating, or becoming disinte- 
grated. B. sb. Something that disintegrates; a 
disintegrating agent. 

1855 H, SrENCEa Princ, Psychol. (1872) 1. 1. iv. 75 A direct 
disintegrant of the tissues. 1866 Pall Mail G. 10 Nov. 4 
Post-classical aod disintegrant Greek. 

Disintegrate (disrntfgr^o, v. [f. Dis- 6 + 
Integrate v.] 

1. Irans. To separate into its component parts or 
particles ; to reduce to fragments, break up, destroy 
the cohesion or integrity of (as by mechanical or 
atmospheric action). Also fig, 

1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) 1. 90 Marlites . . are not 
disintegrated by exposure to the atmosphere. i86oTvndall 
Glac. 1. yii. 49 The adjacent rocks . . were disintegrated. 
1864 Daily Tel. 20 Sept., Most valuable for the purpose of 
blasting or disintegrating rocks. 1874 Helps Soc, Press. 
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xxii. 333 Bricks.. entirely disintegrated by the corrosive in- 
fluence of the London atmosphere. 

J*?* ,8 37 Hallam Hist. Lit. ii. lit. § 13 A fanatical anarchy, 
disintegrating every thing like a church, i860 Froude Hist. 
Eng: V. 121 The grazing farms were disintegrated. The 
cottages of the peasants had again their own grounds 
attached to them. 1876 Glaostone Homeric Synchr, 7 
Learning and ingenuity, .expended in a hundred efforts., 
to disintegrate the Homeric Poems. 1879 G. Meredith 
Egoist vii. (1889) 57 We cannot modify our class distinctions 
without risk of disintegrating the social structure. # 

b. To separate or break off as particles or 
fragments from the whole mass or body. 

1873 Tristram Moab iii. 40 The detached blocks, which 
have been disintegrated from the mass. 1876 Brewer Eng. 
Studies ii. (1881) 57 * Their personal adventures ' . .cannot be 
disintegrated from the general body of our history without 
blurring its lineaments. 

2. intr. (for refl.) To become disintegrated, to 
break up. 

18.. R.Jameson (L.), On exposure to the weather it 
[chalk marl) rapidly disintegrates. 1851 Richaroson Geol. 
ix. 349 The absorption of oxygen and carbonic acid from 
the air causes rocks . . to disintegrate. 18^6 Froude Hist. 
Eng. I. 336 The Church itself was fast disintegrating. 

Dis i'llte grate, ci. rare. [f. Dis- 10 + Inte- 
grate a., after prec] Disintegrated. 

1875 G. Macdonald Malcolm III. x. 147 The disintegrate 
returns to resting and capable form. 

Disintegrated, ppL a. [f. Disintegrate v, 
+ -ed J .] Reduced to fragments, broken up ; 
broken off as fragments : see the verb. 

1796 Kirwan Elem, Min. (ed. 2) I. 321 The felspar, both 
in granites and porphyries, is frequently found.. in a de- 
composed or disintegrated state. 1854 J. Scoffern in Orr*s 
Circ. Sc. Chem. 7 Disintegrated particles, i860 PhiLLirs 
Vcsttv. v. 146 This volcanic dust is disintegrated lava. 1879 
Church Spenser 62 The wreck and clashing of disintegrated 
customs. 

Disintegrating, ///.a. [f.as prec. + -ing 2.] 

1. That disintegrates {irans.) ; reducing or tend- 
ing to reduce to fragments; destroying cohesion or 
integrity. 

1831 Brewster Nat. Magic x\i. (1833) 298 The disintegrat- 
ing and solvent powers of chemical agents. 1868 G. Duff 
Pol. Surv. 220 Those disintegrating forces which have 
worked so powerfully in hreaking up more than one of the 
States. 

2. That disintegrates {intr) ; breaking up, going 
to pieces. 

187a C. King Mountain. Sierra Nev. x. 217 A disintegra- 
ting race. 1877 Roberts Handbk, Med, (ed. 3) 1. 124 Dis- 
integrating red corpuscles are sometimes seen. 

Disintegration, [n. of action f. Disinte- 
grate v, : see -ation.] The action or process of 
disintegrating, or the condition of being disinte- 
grated ; reduction to component particles, breaking 
up ; destruction of cohesion or integrity. 

a. lit, ; spec, in Geol., the wearing down of rocks 
by rain, frost, and other atmospheric influences. 

1796 Kirwan Elem, Min. (ed. 2) I. 96 By exposure to the 
air and moisture, it . . chips and falls to pieces. This disin- 
tegration is remarkable, for it does not proceed solely from 
the absorption of water. 1808 Henry Epit. Chem. (ed. 5) 
357 The disintegration of stones, consisting chiefly of alumine, 
is not easily effected by means of potash. 1834 Thomson 
in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club I. No. 2. 42 The disintegration of 
the clay-slate rocks, i860 M aury Phys. Geog*. L 20 The wire 
wrapping of the Atlantic cable^ has been found in a state 
almost of complete disintegration. 1863 A. C Ramsay 
Phys. Geog. iii. (1878) 34 The constant atmospheric disinte- 
gration of cliffs. 1874 Carpenter Ment. Phys, 1. ii. § 31 
(1879) 50 When a Muscle is called into contractioo, there is 
a certain disintegration or * waste ' of its tissue. 

b. fg. 

1849 Ht. Martineau in Four C. Eng-. Lett. $4$ If the 
principles of social liberty should demand the disintegration 
of nations. 1865 Merivale Rom. Emfi.WM. lxviii. 355 
The decay of moral principles which hastened the disin- 
tegration of Roman society. 1868 Gladstone Juv . Mundi 

1. (1870) 19 There are passages of ancient writers which tend 
to the disintegration of Homer. 

.c. atlrib. as disinlegration-sckeme y -theory, 
1865 W. Kay Crisis Hupfeld. 39 The principles on which 
the Disintegration-theory rests. 

Hence Disintegra'tionist, an advocate of disin- 
tegration. 

1884 Dunckley in Manch. Exam. 1 Dec. 6/1 Mr. Forster 
seems to them to be the great disintcgrationist of our time. 
1889 Spectators Aug., Their own disintegration is a Nemesis 
upon the disintegrationists. 

■Disi'ntegrative, a. [f.as prec. : see -attve.] 
Having the quality of disintegrating ; tending to 
disintegrate. 

1869 Contemp. Rev. XII. 164 Tenets . . essentially disin- 
tegrative of union. 1876 A. M. Fairbairn Strauss n. in 
Contemp, Rev. June 135 Ancient horesics were elaborative, 
modern disintegrative of dogma. 

Disrntegrator. [agent-n. f. Disintegrate 
v, : see -or. J 

1. One who or that which disintegrates. 

1844 N. Brit. Rev. 1. 114 Collectors of authorities and dis- 
integrators of dibris. 1863 A. C. Ramsay Phys. Geog. i. 
(1878) 4 Frost is . . a powerful disintegrator. 

b. spec. Applied to machines or appliances for 
reducing substances to small fragments or to powder. 

1874 Knight Diet. Mech.^ Disintegrator. 1. A machine 
for grinding or pnlverixing bones, guano, etc., for manure. 

2. A mill in which grain is broken into a fine dust by beaters 
projecting from the faces of parallel metallic disks revolv- 
ing in contrary directions. 1890 Daily News 26 June 6/1 
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Amongst the popular instruments h one called llie Devil 
Disintegrator . . It grinds everything to powder^ and .. is 
largely used in reducing, .bones and oyster shells, .into a fine 
mixture that makes an admirable chicken food. 
2. -DlSINTEGIUTlONIST. 

1865 W. Kay Crisis IJupfeld. 26 The opponents of the 
Disintegrators. 

Disrntegra:tory, a. [f. as prec. + -or v.] 
Producing or tending to disintegration. 

1878 Lewes in Pop. Sc. Monthly XIII. 4x9 Criticism has 
taken its place among the disintegratorv agencies. 

Disintegrity. [Dis- 9.] Want of integrity 
or entireness; unsound or disintegrated condition. 

1785 Bentham Wks. (1838-43) X. 145 The multitude of the 
audience multiplies for disintegrity the chances of detection, 
xtox Willis in Ecclesiologist XXII. gi Nothing short of 
such a system could have preventedthc falling in of Chiches- 
tcr Tower ; it was in a state of disintegrity, which nothing 
could arrest. 

Disrntegrous, a. rare. [f. Dis- 10 + L. in- 
teger entire + -ous : after disintegrate, etc.] Char- 
acterized by disintegration or want of cohesion. 

1885 Set. Amer. (N. Y.) 8 Aug. 80 Such a disintegrous 
material as iron could not be spread into layering leaves 
like gold. 

Disinte'nsify, v. [Dis- 6.] trans. To de- 
prive of its intensity ; to mnke less intense. 

1884 Browning Ferishtahny Black's soul of black Beyond 
white's power to disintensify. 

Disinter (disintau), v. Also 7 disen-, -terre. 
[ad. F. disenterrer (15th c. in Littre), f. des- Dis- 
4 + enterrer to Inter.] 

1. trans. To take (something) out of the earth in 
which it is buried ; to take (a corpse, etc.) out of 
the grave ; to unhury, exhume. 

161 1 CoTca.. Dessevelir y to disinterre, vnburie. 1637 May 
Lucan ix. (R.) I sis (their Goddesse now) 1'le disinterre. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vn. xix. 384 To disen- 
terre the bodies of the deceased. 1658 Evelyn Fr, Gard. 
(1675) 06 Dis-interre the greatest roots. 1867 Pearson Hist. 
Eng. I. 3 The short shallow skulls which are even now dis- 
interred in old barrows. 

2. trans/, and fig. To take out as if from a tomb ; 
to bring out of concealment, ' unearth \ 

171 1 Aodison Spect. No. 215 r 2 The Philosopher, the 
Saint, or the Hero, .very often lie. .concealed in a Plebeian, 
which a proper Education might have dis-interrcd. x8i8 
Scott Hrt. Midi, i, The two ladies who had been disinterred 
out of the fallen vehicle. 

+ Disinter ess, t' 06s. Pa. pple. -essed, -est. 
[ad. F. disintiresser 1 to discharge, or saue harme- 
fesse ; to rid from all interest in * (Cotgr.), f. des- 
Drs- 4 + itttJresser to Interest.] « Disinterest v. 
Hence Dis-interessing vbl, sb. 

i6aa Bacon Hen. VII^ 55 The higher Bond that tyeth him 
. .doth dis-interesse him of these Obligations. 1642 R. Car- 
penter Experience 111. iv. 14 Why is every man disinteressed 
from a lawfull calling ? x64a J er. Taylor Episc.{i&w) 249 To 
be deposed, or disinterest in the allegeance of subjects. 1646 
Saltmarsh Some Drops i. 3 We all see how hazardous it is 
to disinteresse any in the Civill part, a 1655 Vines Lords 
Supp. (1677) 342 1 he dis-interessing of self-love, .is very rare. 

t Disinteressed, ppl.a. Obs. Also dea-, 
disinterest, [f. prec. + -ed 1, or f. Dis- io + In- 

TERESSED.] 

1. =s Disinterested i. 

1603 Flosio Montaigne 111. ii. (1632) 456 It is a pleasure 
unto mee, to bee disinteressed of other mens affayres, and 
disingaged from their contentions. 1638 Chillingw. Relig. 
Prot. 1. iii. § 8t. 179 We that are disinteressed persons. 1648 
Boyle Seraph. Love vi. (1700) 48 Such disinteressed and 
resign'd Habitudes. 169a Dryden St. Euremont's Ess. 351 
Let us act the disinteressed. 

2. = Disinterested 2. 

r 1610 Donne Pseudo-martyr, xii. 358 The Pope, .more dis- 
interessed then the neighbour Princes. 1649 J er. Taylor 
Gt. Exemp. 1. 72 The prudence of a wise and disinterest 
person. 1696 Mary Astell Proposal to Ladies 137 The 
most refin'd and disinteress'd Benevolence. 1700 Iyrrell 
Hist. Eng. 1 1. 1098 This Writer being a Layman is more 
disinteressed. 

Hence fDisinteressedly flDisinteressed- 
ness, -estness, disinterestedness. 

1648 Boyle Seraph. Love xiii. (1700) 66 The. .Disinterest- 
ness of his Love to us. 1707 Rep. Ridic. 253 Disin teressed- 
ness and Generosity. 17x8 I. T. Philipps tr. Thirty-four 
Confer. 351 Men disinteress'dly holy. 

t Disinter e'ssment. Obs. [a. F. disin- 
ttfressement (1657 in Hatz,-Darm.).] Disinterested- 
ness, impartiality. 

x66a J. Bargrave Pope Alex. VIIliZGj) 110 Let him read 
them both with an equal disinteressment. 1718 Prior Poems 
Poster, to Pref.„ He [the Earl of Dorset] has managed some 
of the jgreatest charges of the kiogdom, with known ability ; 
and laid them down with entire disinteressment. 

Disinterest, sb. [f. Dis- 9 + Interest sb.] 
1. That which is contrary to interest or advan- 
tage ; disadvnntage, prejudice, injury; something 
against the interest of or disadvantageous lo (a 
person or thing concerned). Now rare. 

166a Glanvill Lux Orient. Pref. (1682) 7 Tis a gTeal dis- 
interest to so . . unusual a Doctrine as this, to be but partially 
handled. 1678 Norris Coll. Misc. (1699) 204 Whatever . . 
tends lo the Disinterest of the Public, is Evil. 1744 Harris 
Three Treat. (1841) 105 You have seen many a wise bead 
shake, in pronouncing that sad truth, How we are governed 
all by interest. And what do they think should govern us 
else? Our loss, our damage, our disinterest ? 1876 Ruskin 
Fors Clav. VI. Ixviii. 253 All gain, increase, interest to 
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the teDder of capital, is loss, decrease, and disinterest lo 
the borrower of capita!, 
f 2. Disinterestedness, Impartiality. Obs. 

1658 J. Wsua tr. Catprenedc's Cleopatra vut. L 34 
Perswaded of my disinterest in the affaires of Coriolanus. 
17x8 Ozell Tourncforfs Voy. xviii, Physick, which he 
practised with the most perfect disinterest. 1799 W. Taylom 
in Monthly Rev. XXIX. 102 A catching spirit of disinterest 
and benevolence. 1805 — in Monthly Mag. XX. 40 The 
taste of Lessing awarded them, if not with equity, with 
disinterest. 

3. Absence of interest, unconcern, rare. 
1889 Mrs. Randolph New Eve I. i. 99 (An expression] of 
intense disinterest in all earthly lhiogs. 

Disrnterest, v. Now rare. [f. Dis- 6 + 
Interest v. see Disintbress, which this vb. has 
superseded.] 

1. trans. To rid or divest of interest or concern ; 
to detach from the interest or party of. 

x6xa Bacon Charge touching Duels, When he shall see 
the law and rule of state disinterest him of a vain and 
unnecessary hazard. X675 tr. Camden's Hist. Eliz. 539 
An advantageous Peace had been offered to him by the 
Pope's Nuncio.. if he would disinterest himself from the 
C^ueen. 169a Beverley Disc. Dr. Crisp 15 His present 
Enmity does not disinterest him in a Right to come, if he 
would ; But it hinders his being willing to come. 1895 Pall 
MallG. 1 Feb. a/i Politics in France are disgusting, and that 
is why the people bave disinterested themselves entirely from 
taking part in them. 

2. To free from self-interest, to render disin- 
terested. 

x68x R. L'Estbance A Pol. Prot. it. 29 That every man 
dis-interesting himself, may candidly endeavour the retriv- 
ing of Ihe Truth. 

Disinterest, var. of Disinteressed ///. a. 

Disinterested, ///. a. [f. prec. vb. + -ed i ; 
or f. Dis- 10 + Inteuested.] 

f 1. Without interest or concern ; not interested, 
unconcerned. ? Obs. 

a x6xa Donne Bia&avaTOs (1644) 99 Cases, wherein the party 
is disinterested. 1684 ContempJ. State of Man 1. x. (1699) 
1x3 How disinterested are they in all Worldly matters, since 
they fling their Wealth and Riches into the Sea. 1767 
Junius Lett. iii. 18 A careless disinterested spirit is no part 
of his character. 

2. Not influenced by interest ; impartial, un- 
biased, unprejudiced ; now always, Unbiased by 
personal interest ; free from self-seeking. (Of 
persons, or their dispositions, actions, etc.) 

1659 Walker Oratory 115 The soul .. sits now as the 
most disinterested Arbiter, and impartial judge of her own 
works, that she can be. 1705 Stanhope Varaphr. III. 435 
So should the Love to our Neighbour be .. Not mercenary 
and designing, but disinterested and hearty. 1726 Adv. 
Capt. R. Boyle 273 Any disinterested Person would make 
the same Judgement ; your Passion has blinded yours. 
x8oo Mrs. Hervev M our tray F am. II. 82, I fairly own I 
was not disinterested in wishing you here. 1865 Livingstone 
Zambesi xxii. 446 His disinterested kindness to us . . can 
never be forgotten. 

Disinterestedly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] 
In a disinterested manner ; impartially ; without 
regard to self-interest ; unselfishly. 

17XX Shaftesu. Charac. (1737) I. 42 He, who is ever said 
to do good the most disinterestedly. 1807 Southey Lett. 
(1856) II. 20 He knows the Arts well, and loves them dis- 
interestedly. 1830 Foster in Life <r Corr. (1846) II. 161 
Devotedly and disinterestedly faithful. 187J Hamerton 
Intell. Life 11. iii. 64 How difficult it is to think out such 
a problem disinterestedly. 

Disinterestedness* [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being disinterested ; impartiality ; 
freedom from self-interest or selfish bias. 

a x68a Sea T. Browne (J.), These expressions of selfishness 
and disinterestedness have been used in a very loose and 
indeterminate manner. X709 J. Johnson in Ballard MSS. 
(Bodl. Libr.) XV. 46 What I most admire him for is Dis- 
interestedness. X7$a Johnson Rambler No. 196 p 8 This 
..gives firmness and constancy, fidelity and disinterested* 
ness. x866 Lioooh Bampt. Led. iv. (1875) 195 This dis- 
interestedness, this devotion to the real interest of human- 
kind, 1875 Jowett Plato III. 79 He can assume the dis- 
guise of virtue or disinterestedness without having them. 

Disi'nteresting, ///. a. [f. Dis- 10 + In- 
teresting///. a. f or f. Disinterest v. + -ing 2 .] 
Uninteresting ; causing lack of interest. 

-737 Warburton Let. to Birch in Boswell Johnson (x887) 
I. 29 A dull, heavy succession of long quotations of dis- 
inteiesting passages. 1800 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. 
X. 319 The attempt, .produces on all the Disciples a similar 
disinteresting effect. x8 v The Studio III. 130 (Cent.) He 
rarely paints a disinteresting subject 

Disinterestness, var.Disi nteressedness. Obs. 
Disinterment, [f. Disinter v. + -ment.] 

1. The action of disinterring ; exhnmation. 

X790 P. Neve (title) A Narrative of the Disinterment of 
Milton's Coffin. X867 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) I. App. 
788 The disinterment of Harold's body. 187a Yeats Growth 
Comm. 60 The disinterment of Pompeii and Herculaneum. 

2. concr. The material result or prodnct of dis- 
interring; something disinterred. 

1835 W. Tavlor in Monthly Rev. CVI. 526 Among the 
most curious disinterments are vases for beating water. 
1841 D'Israei.1 Amen. Lit. } R. Crowley \\. 150 Our mosl 
skilful delver into dramatic history, amidst his curious 
masses of disinterments, has brought up this proclamation. 

Disintertwrne, v. [Dis- 6.] trans. To 
bring out of an intertwined condition ; to untwist. 
1861 Lytton* & Fane Tannh&user 32 Tho carven archi* 
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trave, Whereon the intricate .. design Of leaf and stem 
dUintertwined itself. 1867 Gildeksleeve Ess. «y Stud. (1890) 
108 Such intricate compounds as 4 disintertwined '. 

Disinthrall, Disinthrone : see Disen-. 
Disintomb, obs. var. of Disentoms v. 

x6ii Florio, Disepelire, to vnburie, disintombe. 

Disintcrne, v. rare, f f. Dis- 6 + Intone v.] 
trans. To deprive of * tone , weaken, enfeeble. 

189a Voice (N. Y.) 14 July, Every brain habitually stimu- 
lated by alcohol is more or less disintooed. 

Disinto*xicate, v. ? Obs. [Dis- 6.] trans. 
To free from intoxication ; to restore to soberness. 

X685 J. CjiAMSEaLAVNE Coffee Tea ty Choc. 40 It dtsintoxt- 
cates those that are fuddled. 

Disintreat : see Disentreat. 

Disi'ntricate, v . [f. Dis- 6 + Intricate v.] 
trans. To free from intricacy or complication ; to 
disentangle, unravel, extricate. 

1598 Florio, Districare y lo free . . to disinlricate, lovptangle. 
161 1 Cotgr., Desmesletnent .. a loossing. .vupestering, dis* 
intricating. x66o tr. Amyraldus* Treat, cone, Relig. 111. iv. 
371 The knowledge of the true God. .disintricated from the 
confusion of so many false Deities. 1830 Sir W. Hamilton 
Discuss. (1852) 45 'lo dis intricate the question, by relieving 
it of these two errors. 

t Disimrre, v. Obs. [f. Dis- 6 + Inure v.] 
trans. To deprive of use or practice ; to disaccustom. 

1613 Jackson Creed 1. 59 God . . dis-inuring his chosen 
Israel from his wonted call. 1644 Milton Areop. (Arb.) 65 
We are hinder'd and dis-inur'd by this cours of licencing 
towards the true knowledge of what wc seem to know. 

t Disinvali'dity. Obs. [irreg.f.dis-, otiose or 
intensive (cf. Dis- 5) + Invalidity.] Invalidity. 

x6a5 Bp. Mountacu App.Csesar it. iv. 136, I do call those 
Some mens doctrines. .Private Opinions : and so welj may 
I doe, in respect of the disinvalidity and disproportion of 
them. 

I f Disinveigle, v. Obs. rare. [Dis- 6.] trans. 

To free from inveiglement. 
X63S J. Hayward tr. Biondi's BanislCd Virg. 50 Nor had 
I hc.beene yet disinvea^led so soone as he was. but for the 

Princessc.who. .shew'd him the fake cardc dealt him. 

Disinvelope : see Disenvelop. 

Disinve*nt, v. twnce-wd. [Dis- 6.] trans. To 
undo the invention of. 

1868 Helps Realmah xiv. (1876) 371, I would disinvent 
telegraphic communication. Ibid. 376 and 386. 

Disinve'st, v. [Dis- 6 : cf. mod.K. disin- 
veslir.] trans. To deprive of that with which one 
I is invested ; to strip, divest [lit. and fig). 

1630 WADSwoaTH Piigr. iii. 12 They made me disinvest 
I iny selfe of such prophane garments I had. a X631 Drayton 
j Wks. 1. 27ofjod.) Having seen H is disin vest ing and disastrous 
I chanco. 1645 W. Ball Sphere Govt. 13 By reposing or 
j granting such Trust, they doe not disinvest themselves of 
their right naturall. 188a A. Austin in Contemp. Rev. 
I Jan. X29 Not . . that language has of itself any spell to dU- 
' invest man, who employs it, of that dust of the ground 
which enters so largely into his composition. 

So Disinve stittire, Disinve* stare, the action 
of disinvesting or state of being disinvested. 

1616 Court ff T. Jos. /(1849) I. 430 They rather think of 
his disinvesture of his robe, and after to be questioned in 
the Star Chamber. 1846 Worcester cites West. Rev. for 
Disinvest it ure. 

Disinvrgorate, v. rare. [Dis- 6.] trans. 
To deprive of vigour, to enervate : the opposite of 
invigorate. 

1844 Svo. Smith_ Let. in Mem. (1855) It. 51* This soft, 
and warm* and disinvigorating climate. 

t Disinvitaidon. Obs. [f. Dis- 9 + Invita- 
tion.] The opposite of an invitation ; an invitation 
not to do something* 

1654 Ld. Orrery Parthetussa (1676) 502 Why do you . . 
give me so great a dis-invitation to obey you ? 

T Disinvi-te, v. Obs. [Dis- 6.] trans. To 
do the opposite of inviting ; to retract or cancel an 
invitation to. Hence BiainvMing fpl. a. 

X580 Sidney Arcadia lit. 329 Casting a sideward look on 
Zelmane, [he] made an imperious sign with a threatening 
allurement (a dis-inviting inviting of her) to follow. 1656 
Kixett For. Ambass. 143 (T.) I was upon his highness's 
intimation sent to disinvitc them. 1665 J. Sergeant Sure- 
footing 27 Which would, .disinvite to a pursuit. 

DisinvO'lve, v. [f. Dis- 64- Involve v.] 
trans. To free from an involved condition ; to un- 
fold ; to disentangle. 

x6i 1 FLoaio, DisinuoltOy disintangled, disinuolued. 163a 
Sir T. Hawkins tr. Mathieu's Vnhapfy Prosperities Other 
inquisitions . . from which tbe most innocent hardly could 
dis-involve themselves. 1647 Power of Keys ii. 1a False 
illations .. which will all vanish., and the truth be dis- 
involved. 174a Young Nt. Th. tx. 260 To dis-involve tbe 
moral world, and give To oature's renovation brighter 
charms. 

Disin wrap, obs. var. of Disen wrap v. 

x6ix FLoaio, Disuiltnppare, to disin wrap. 

Disione, var. of Disjune v. Obs. 

Disja'sked,-et,-it,/>//. a. Sc. [Accotding 
to Jamieson 'a corruption of dejected*: cf. Dis- 
jected.] Broken down, dilapidated ; decayed. ///. 
and fig. Also in comb. 

x8x6 Scott Old Mori, xli, 'Tak the first broken disjasked- 
looking road.' x8aa Galt Steamboat 261 (Jam.) In a very 
disjaskit state, being both sore in lith and limb, and worn 
out in my mind. 1830 — Laurie T. ml viii. (1849) 33* 
Miss Beeny,not having been in bed all night, was in a most 
i di&Jasket state. 
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Disject (disds<rkt), v. [f. L. disject-, ppl. stem 
of disjieifre to throw asmider, scatter, disperse, f. 
dis-, Dis- 1 + jacere to throw: cf. also L. disjectdre 
frcq.] trans. To cast or break asunder ; to scatter, 
disperse. Hence Disje'cted a. separated by 
force, dismembered. 

1581 Marbeck Bk. of 'Notes 159 A Church most rightlie 
instituted, which was afterward mise[ra]blie disiected and 
seperated. 1647 Trapp Comm. Jos. i. 1 The Jews at this 
day are a disjected and despised people. — Rev.xvi. 19 By 
the earth-quake disjected and dissipated. 1879 Sia G. G. 
Scott Led. Archil, II. 322 My lecture the last of my 
long hut disjected scries. 1893 Law Times XCV. 54/i 
That branch of the Profession elects to remain disjected, 
a profession of units without common interests, without 
cohesion. 1894 G. Allen in IVestm. Gaz. 22 May 1/3 To 
tear his present critic limb from limb.. and then to dance a 
stately, .carmagnole oyer the disjected members. 

II Disjecta membra. Lat.phr. An alteration 
of Horace's disject i membra poetat ' limbs of a dis- 
membered poet used ■« Scattered remains. 

1722 Pope Lett. (1737) 250 (Stanf.) You call'd 'em an 
Horatian cento and then I recollected the disjecti membra 
poetae. 1754 H. Walpole Lett, (1857) II. 411 (Stanf.) 
Shake those words all together, and see if they can be any- 
thing but the disjecta membra of Pitt. 187a C. King 
Mountain. Sierra N*v. be. 186 The savant to whose tender 
mercies these disjecta inembra have been committed. 

Disjection (disdse'kfdn). [ad. L. disjection- 
em, n. of action f. disjicere, to Disject : see -tion.] 
The action of throwing asunder ; the fact or con- 
dition of being scattered ; forcible dispersion, rout. 

I 735 J« Atkins Voy. Guinea 148 Then like a Cannon in 
proportion to these, the disjection is with more or less 
Violence, producing Thunder, a 1806 Bp. Horsley Biblicat 
Crit. IV. 395 (L.) The sudden disjection of Pharaoh's host. 
1837 Carlvle Fr. Rev, iu iii. vil These days of convulsion 
and disjection. 

Disjeune, var. Disjune, Sc., breakfast. 

Disjoin (disd^orn), v. Also 5 des-. [ME. 
des-, disioyne, a. OF. desjoign-, pres. stem oidesjoin- 
dre, mod.F. dejoindrc = Pr. desjonhcr, It. disgiugn- 
erei—L. disjungfre , f. Dis- 4+jungere to Join.] 

1. trans. To undo the joining of ; to put or keep 
asunder ; to disunite, separate, sunder, part, sever : 
a. persons, places, things, actions, etc. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 257/4 We wold haue disioyned 
yow and haue drowned yow. 1484 — Curiall 1, I am there 
where the places and affayres desioyne vs. 1514 Barclay 
Cyt. # Uptondyshm. (Percy Soc.) p. xxxii, The smell and 
tasting partly conjoyned he, And part disjoyned. 1601 R. 
Johnson Kingd. $ Commw. (1603) 212 Deserts and .. 
mountaines disjoyning the provinces. 161a Woodall Surg. 
Mate Wks. (1653) 149 The first Intention.. is performed hy 
restoring the bones disjoyned. c 1694 Prior Celia to Damon. 
114 Shall neither time, nor age our souls disjoin? 1864 
A. McKay Hist. Kilmarnock 134 The two parishes were 
disjoined in 1642. 

absol. 1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr.Acad. 11. 283 It is the 
nature of this enemy of mankind to scatter, to disioyne and 
separat. a 1683 Oloham Wks. $ Rem. (1686) 122 That 
cruel word for ever must disjoyn, Nor can I hope, but thus, 
to have him mine. 

b. one thing, person, action, etc. {from another). 

x 5»5 Lo. Berners Froiss.. II. cc. (R.) They sayde, they 
wolde not disioyne nor disceuer them from the crowne. 1581 
Savile Tacitus' Hist. 11. Iviii. (1591) 87 Spaine being dis- 
ioyned from it [Africa] by a narrow stray te. 1601 Shaks. 
Jul. C. n. i. 18 Th' abuse of Greatnesse, is, when it dis- 
joynes Remorse from Power. 1741 Midoleton Cicero I. 
iv. 271 Our knights are now almost disjoined again from 
the Senate. 1865 M. Arnold Ess. Crit. ii. (1875) 77 [He] 
never disjoins banter itself from politeness. 

t 2. To separate into parts or sections ; to disjoint. 

1579 Fulke Heskins' Part. 367 Although M. Heskins 
hath disioyned this place.. I haue set it down. .entire. 1398 
Fiomo^Slombare . . to disioyne as a butcher doth a sheepe. 
1612 Brinsley Pos. Parts (1669) 134 Latine phrases which 
cannot fitly be disjoyned are to be taken together. 

3. To sunder, dissolve, break up (a state or con- 
dition of union) ; to undo, unfasten (a knot or tie). 

1633 Marmion Fin* Companion 1. v, Knots of compliment, 
which the least occasion disjoins. 1643 Miltoh Divorce 
viii. (1851)42 That mariage therfore God himself dis-ioyns. 
1695 Blackmore Pr. Arth. 11. 70 Their short Embraces 
some rude Shocks disjoyn. 1738 Glover Leonidas v. 617 
All with headlong pace . . Disjoin their order. 

+ 4. jig. To put ont of joint, unhinge. Obs. rare. 

^1633 Lennard tr. Charron y s IVisd 1. xvi. § 2 (1670) 62 
Gallus Vibius . . so dislodged and dis-joyned his own judg- 
ment, that he could never settle it again. 

5. intr. (for rejl.) To separate or sever oneself 
from a state of union or attachment ; to part, be- 
come separate : a. said of two or more. 

1622 Callis Stat. Sewers (1647) 167 If one of them die, 
that Action shall survive, for though they were joynt in the 
personalty, yet they disjoyned in the realty. 1699 Garth 
DisPens. iu. 0706) 4* So Lines that from their Parallel 
decline, More they advance, the more they still dis-join. 
^1713 Ellwood Autobiog. (1765)268 They, hopeless now. . 
disjoined, and one of them fled the country. 

b. said of one thing parting from another. 

159* Shaks. Ven. $ Ad. 541 Till breathlesse he disioynd, 
and backward drew. 1635 Swan Spec. M. (1670) 90 Being 
of clammy nature, it disjoyneth not, but sticketh fast. 

Hence Disjorning vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

"53° Palscr. 214/2 Disjoynyng, disjunction. 1615 G. 

Sandys Trav. 21 Two not farre disioyning vallies. a 1643 
W. Cartwright Lady Errant iv. iv, This disjoyning Of 
bodies only is to knit your hearts. 1741 A. Monro Anat. 
(ed. 3) 192 Th^y may . . yield to a disjoining Force. 1794 
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Sullivan View Nat. I. 26 The meetiog or disjoining of 
natures. 

Disjoin, obs. f. Disjune, Sc., breakfast. 

Disjoined, a. [f. prec. + -ed I.] Dis- 
united, separated, parted, etc. : see prec. vb. 

1594 Southwell M. Magd. Fun. T cares 88 These dis- 
joyned ghests. a i6a6 Bacon Max. ff Uses Com. Law 
Pref. (1636) 4 This delivering of knowledge in distinct and 
disioyned Aphorismes. 1790 Pennant London (R.) Wind- 
miiNstreet consists of disjoined houses. 
^ Hence f Disjoi'nedly adv. Obs., separately, dis- 
j'unctly. 

1571 Digces Patitom. 1. xx. Fivb, If magnitudes 
disioynedly or seperatly be proportionall, comoynedly 
or compounded, they shall also bee proportionall. 1623 
T. Spencer Logick 245 Perpetuall life, and death at last, 
are attributed to Saul.. neither of them distinctly, hut both 
disioynedly. 

Disjorner. rare. [f. as prec. + -ER 1 .] One 
who or that which disjoins. 

1654 Z. Coke Logick (1637) 10 This disjunction of parts 
must be such a disjoyner which mensurates the whole. 

t Disjoint, sb. Obs. [a. OF. desjointe, dis- 
jointe separation, division, rupture (Godef.):— L. 
type * disjunct a, fern. sb. from disjune tus pa. ppl a, 
analogous to sbs. in -ata, -ada, -ade, F. -£e : see 
-ade. This takes the pi ace in part of L. disjunction 
A disjointed or out-of-joint condition ; a position of 
perplexity or difficulty ; a dilemma, ' fix \ 

c 1374 Chaucer Troy tus hi. 447 (496) What wyght pat 
stont in swych disioynte. 1430 Lydc. Chron. Troy 1. v, And 
thus amiddes of either of these twaine Of loue and shame 
euen so vpon the poynt Medea stode as tho in great dis* 
ioynt. 3494 Fabyan Chron. vn. 309 The which [warre], at 
that tyme, was in suehe disjoynte, that he cowde not brynge 
it to any frame. 1553 Douglas\ ALneis xil xiii. 30 Thou 
mycht quhil now haue cachit at disioynt [MS. 1513 disiunctl 
The sylly Troianis baith be se and land. 

t Disjoint, a. Obs. [a. OF. desjoint 
L. disjunct-tis), pa. pple. of desjoindre to Disjoin.] 

1. Disjointed^ out of joint; disconnected. 

C1420 /laltad. on Hnsb. VHi. 164 That sensis spille or 
pointe disjoynt be therynne Is not my wille. 1602 Shaks. 
Ham. 1. ii. 20 Thinking by our late deere Brothers death, 
Our State to be disioynt, and out of Frame, a 1717 Parnell 
David (SeagerJ, My bones.. Disjoint with anguish. 

2. In a dilemma, in a difficult position. (Cf. 
Disjoint sb.) 

m c 1500 Lancelot 2907 For well ^he se the perell, how dis- 
io[i]nt The adwentur now stondith one the point Boith of 
my lord his honore, and his Iond. 

3. Disjoined, separated ; separate. 

1589 Ive Fortif. 3jj Because of it [ =. its] disioint standing 
from the wall which causeth sharpnes. 1649 Milton 
Eikon. iv. (1851) 359 Carrying on a disjoynt and privat 
interest of his own. 1660 H. More Myst. Godliness 31 
The disjoint and independent particles of Matter. 

b. quasi-adfo. Apart, asunder. 
> c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode^ 11. cxl viii. (1869) 135 The sawe 
is cleped Hayne [hatred]; bi which disioynct is ysawed the 
onhede of bretherhede. 

Disjoint (disd^oi-nt), v. Also 6-7 -ioinct 
[orig. f. Disjoint ppl. a. (cf. -ate 3) ; but in some 
uses treated as f. Joint sb.] 

1. trans. To put ont of joint ; to disturb, destroy 
the due connexion and orderly arrangement of; to 
dislocate, wrench, dismember. (Cf. Disjoint a. 1.) 

c 14*0 Pallad. on Husb. 1. 873 Thi wortes that the wermes 
not disyoint \destruant\ 1541 R. Copland Guydou's Quest. 
Chirurg.y Vpon the ryhbes & lyke bones for to reduce and 
retource them in to theyr places, whan they are broken or 
dysioynted. 1605 Camden Rem. (1637) 72 Giles, is miser- 
ably disjointed from iEgidius, as Gillet from jftgidia, by 
the French. 1648 Sandeksoh Ser/n. II. 226 If our spirits 
. . be shattered and dis-joynted, through distrust in God. 
i860 Pusey Min. Proph. 347 Selfishness .. disjptnts the 
whole frame of society, a 1862 Buckle Civiliz. (1869) III. 
v. 377 The framework of affairs would be disjointed, 
t b. jig. To distract. Obs. 

1628 Earle Microcosm. , Meere Formall Man (Arb.) 30 
He is not disiointed with other Meditations. 

C. jig. To throw the parts (of anything) out of 
orderly connexion ; to dislocate. 

1638 Chillingw. Relig. Prot. 1. vi. § 44. 364 Your dis- 
course upon this point, you have .. disjoynted, and given 
us the grounds of it in the begining of the Chapter, and 
the superstructure . . in the end. 1770 Gibbon Misc. Wks. 
(1814) IV. 504 It is .. disagreeable .. to observe a lyric 
writer of taste . . disjointing the order of his ideas. 1834 
H. N. Coleridge Grit. Poets (ed. 2) 55 Their collocation 
having been disjointed by time. 

2. To disjoin, disunite. 

1583 Stanyhurst Aeneis in. (Arb.) 83 The sea . . rusht in 
. . Italye disioyncting with short streicts from Sicil Island. 
x6oi Bp. W. Barlow Defence 126 The elect members of 
Christ can never be disjointed from him. 1630 Fuller 
Pisgah 11. y\x. 164 Except . . some part of Ashcr lay south- 
ward at distance, dis-jointed from the main body of that 
Tribe. 1759 Hist, in Ann. Reg. 32/2 According as it is 
possessed by the English or the French, Jit] connects or 
disjoints the colonies of Canada and Louisiana. 177s T. 
Jefferson Let. Writ. 1892 I. 484 Great Britain, disjointed 
from her colonies. 1851 Robertson Serm. Ser. 111. xi. 134 
Unite these all and then you have the Reformation . . Dis- 
joint them and then you have some miserable sect. 

3. To separate joint from joint ; to take in pieces 
at the joints. 

1587 Harmar Beza's Serm. 384 (T.) As for his Coach, .he 
would not only have it to be unharnissed as I said, .but also 
unpinned, disjointed, and pulled asunder. 1649 Lovelace 
Poems (1864) 44 Like watches by unskilfull men JJisjoynted, 
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and set ill againe. 1832 Lytton Eugene A. 1. ix, The cor- 
poral began to disjoint his rod. 

absol. 1712 Steele Speet. No. 473 A good Carver . . cuts 
up, disjoints, and uncases with incomparable Dexterity. 

4. intr. (for refl) To be disjointed; to suffer 
dislocation ; to go out of joint ; to come in pieces. 

1605 Shaks. Macb. in. ii. 16 Let the frame of things dis- 
ioynt. 1888 Harper's Mag. Apr. 741 A hundred cottages 
overturn .. quiver, disjoint. 1890 Constance Smith Riddle 
L. Haviland I. 11. ix. 303 Neither will the great scheme of 
things disjoint, because your lover has left you. 

Hence Disjointing vbl. sb. 

1598 Florio, Disgiontione, a disioining, a disiointing. 
161* Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) M9 The disjoynting 
of the bones, a 1715 Burnet Own TimeyiSzs) 1. 546 Those 
unhappy jealousies, which hegan a disjointing between the 
king and his people. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. II. 9*3 Even 
strong towers are made to vibrate several inches, without 
any disjointing of the mortar. 

Disjointed, a. [f. prec. + -ed i.] 

1. Separated joint from joint; disjoined, separ- 
ated ; disconnected. 

a 1643 G. Sandys Job 45 (T.) Be . . their disjointed bones 
to powder ground. 1684^ Contempt. State of Man 1. vi. 
(1699) 69 Consider, .the disjoynted disposition of the Bones. 
1700 Drvden FableSy Ceyx Alcyone 27 , I saw a -drift dis- 
jointed planks. 1726 Leoni AlbertCsArch.it. I. 12/1 Dis« 
joynted and unfinished Members. 1767 BlackstoheCVw///*. 
if. 379 That the construction be made upon the entire 
deed and not merely upon disjointed parts of it. 1840 
F. D. Bennett Whaling Voy. II. 191 Some of these 
[casks] are kept in a disjointed state . . ready to be put 
together. 1887 Hall Caine Deemster xxxvii. 247 A little 
disjointed gipsy encampment of mud-built tents. 

2. Consisting of separated or ill-connected parts; 
disconnected. 

1652-6* Heylin Cosmogr. in. (1682) 96 A dis-joynted 
People, not under any setled form of Government. 1769 
Robertson C/tas. V. III. x. 258 He felt already ..that he 
was the head of a disjointed body. 1838 Thirl wall Greece 
II. 188 The huge frame of the Persian empire was disjointed 
and unwieldy. 

3. Of words or a discourse : Without proper con- 
nexion or sequence ; disconnected ; incoherent. 

a 1586 Sidney (T.), The constancy of your wit was not 
wont to bring forth such disjointed speeches. 1614 Jackson 
Creed m. [v] 30 Vpon such broken disioincted surmises. 
1817 Earl of Dudley Lett. 3 June (1840) 169 His argument 
. . seems loose and disjointed. 1843 Lever J. Hinton xiii, 
Our conversation dropped into broken disjointed sentences. 

Hence Disjoi*ntedly adv., Disjoi-ntedness. 

1654 Ld. Orrery Partftcnissa (1676) 503 The disorders and 
disjointedness of his discourse. 1749 Phil. Trans. XLVI. 
134 You remark in all their Actions . . a Disjointedness. 
1871 Roskin Fors Clav. xi. 19, I must pass, disjointedly, 
to matters, which, in a written letter, would have been 
put in a postscript. 1871 Mark Twain (Clemens) Jnnoc. 
Abr. xii. 85 We talked disjointedly. 

Disjoi'ntly, adv. [f. Disjoint a. + -ly 2 .] 

1. Separately, asunder, apart; disjunctly: opp. 
to conjointly. 

1634 M. Sandys Prudence 6 (T.) When they are perfect, 
then are they joined; but, disjoin tly, no way can they be 
perfect. 1880 Muirheao Gains 11. § 199 If the same thing 
be legated by vindication to two or more persons, whether 
conjointly or disjotntly, they take each a share. 

2. Disjointedly, disconnectedly, rare. 

1621 Hakrwill King Davids Voiv A ij a, Discourses which 
were delivered disiointly and by peece-meale. 1892 A rgosy 
Jan. 10 'Let it come out — she can't shoot me,' disjoiotly 
muttered Mr. Arthur. 

Disjoi'nture. [f. Disjoint v. + -ure, after 
jointure. Cf. OF. desjointure (in Godef.).] The 
state of being disjointed ; disconnexion, separation. 

1757 Conway Lett, in Eraser's Mag. (1850) X LI. 424 
There is more disjointure to our affairs .. than any coalition 
of our ministers can retrieve. _ 1879 Tolrcee Fool's Err. 
xix. 104 The disjointure of opinion between them and the 
Yankee schoolmarms. was all because the latter wanted to 
measure them by Northern ideas of these virtues. 

Disjone, -joon, obs. ff. Disjune, Sc., breakfast. 

t DisjouTn, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 1 + stem of 
adjourn.'] trans. To put off from the day ap- 
pointed. 

164a Sir W. Brereton in 13/// Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
App. i. 51 If this meeting had not been unhappily disjourned 
and disappointed by some of the Deputy Lieutenants. Ibid. 
52 Whereof the rest were by some of them disjourned. 

tDisjn*dge, v. Obs. [f. Dis- 7 b + Judge.] 
To deprive ot or remove from the office of judge. 

1649 [see DisjusticeJ. 1658 State Trials^ Dr. J. Haurt 
(R.) All the rest of the Judges . . were . . impeached of high- 
treason, disjudg'd and put to fines and ransoms. 

[Dijudication, error for Dijudication. See 
List of Spurious Words. ] 

fDrsjugate, v. Obs. rare-°. 

1656 Blount Glossogr. y Disjugate y to disjoyn, part, sever. 

fDisaivnct, Sc. Latinized form of Disjoint sb. 

1513 Douglas sEucis xti. xiii. 30 [See Disjoint sb.]. 

Disjunct (disdsznjkt), a. [ad. L. disjuncl-us, 
pa. pple. of disjungtre to disjoin. Cf. Disjoint a.] 

1. Disjoined, disconnected, separated, separate, 
distinct; f distant. (Now rare exc. in technical 
senses : see also below.) 

1599 Nashk Lenten Stujfe (1871) 15 From the city of 
Norwich .. it is sixteen miles disjunct. 1662 Glanvill 
Lux Orient, vii. (R.) The divine .. freedome consists not 
in his acting by meer arhitrarious will, as disjunct from his 
other attributes. 1688 R. Holme Armoury 111. 356/2 The 
Side Rest is a Rest disjunct from the Lathe. 1774 M. 
Mackenue Maritime Surv. p. xvi, A Disjunct Survey is, 
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when the Harbours, Bays, or Hand* .. nre each surveyed 
separately in n geometrical Manner. 1817 N. Drake. Skaks. 
1. 56, 3 quatrains with 2 verses of immediate, interposed 
between a verses of disjunct rhime,nnd n terminating couplet. 
1800 J. H. Stirling Pkilos. 4 Thtol. iv. 60 That congeries 
of externalities, mere disjunct atoms. 

b. Kntom. Having the head, thorax, and abdo- 
men separated by deep incisions. 
f2. Math, (Opp. to Conjunct a. 5): -Dis- 
continuous. 

Disjunct proportion \ a proportion in which the second 
nnd third terms have not the same ratio (or difference) as 
the first and second, or the third and fourth. Obs. 

1594 Blvndryil Exert. 1. xviii. 42 Dkiunct proportion 
Geometrical] . . is when there is not like proportion betwixt 
the second and the third, that is betwixt the first and the 
second, or betwixt the third and the fourth, as 3, 6, 4, 8. 
1597 Morley fntrod. Mus. Annot. 1706 (see Discrete 9 b). 

3. Mus. (Opp. to Conjunct a. 6.) 

D. tetrachords, tetrachords separated by an interval of 
a tone. D. Motion, motion by intervals exceeding a degree 
of the scale. 

1694 W. Holder Harmony (1731) 97 Tetrachords .. were 
either Conjunct, when they began the Second Tetrachord 
at the Fourth Chord . . Or else the two Tetrachords were 
disjunct, the second taking its beginning at the Fifth Chord, 
there being always a Tone Major between the Fourth and 
Fifth Chords. 1774 Burney /fist. Mus. (1789) I. i. 54 
when the modulation passed from a conjunct to a disjunct 
tetrachord. 1870 Rockstro in Grove Diet. Mus. II. 83 He 
[BiordiJ has used the diminished fourth in disjunct motion. 

4. Logic, etc. fa. « Disjunctive a. 2. Obs. 
b. =Djsorete<z. 1 d. c. Applied to the several 
alternative members of n disjunctive proposition. 

'fr*-" Bp. Hall Epist. 11. iii, Gregory the Third, writing 
to the Bishops of Bauaria, gives this disjunct charge : * Let 
none keepe an harlot or a concubine ; but either let hiin 
hue chastely, or marry a wife/ i6a8 T. Spencer Logick 
300 A compound Syllogisme is then disiunct, when the pro- 
position thereof is a disiunct axiome. 1656 Stanley Hist. 
Philos. viii. (1 701) 312/1 A disjunct axiom is that which is 
disjoyned, by a disjunctive conjunction ; as, either it is day, 
or it is night. 1837-8 Sir W. Hamilton Logic xii. (18601 
I. 224 Notions co-ordinated in the quantity or whole of 
extension . . are only relatively different (or diverse) ; and 
in logical language, are properly called Disjunct ox Discrete 
Notions, (notiones dijunctx, discrete). 1864 Bowen Logic 
vH. si 8 The Subsumption is a Disjunctive of which these 
several Antecedents are the Disjunct Members. 

t Disotrncted, ///. a. Obs. [f. as prec. + 
-ed.] Disjoined, disconnected. 

a 1650 May Satir. Puppy (1657) 40 Farewell Poetry : thou 
trim Composer of disjuncted Sense. 

Disjunction (dis^trnkpn). [a. OF. disjunc- 
tion (13th e. in Godef.), or nd. L. disjunction-cm 
separation, n. of action f. disjunge're to Disjoin.] 

1. The action of disjoining or condition of being 
disjoined ; separation, disconnexion, disunion. (The 
opposite of Conjunction i.) 

Disjunction certificate, one given to a church member 
when he leaves to join another church. (Scotland.) 

c 1400 Lan/ranc's Cirurg. 32a pe firste boon of be necke. . 
disiunccioun of bat boon wole sle a man anoon. e 1430 
Lvdg. Bockas v. xiv. (1554) 132 a, To make a disiunction 
Betwene these landes. 1580 Sioney Arcadia iv. (1500) 430 
when they made the greevous disjunction of their long 
combination. 1653 H. More App. Antid. (1662) 184 
Death being .. a disjunction of the Soul from the Body. 
1798 Hist, in Ann. Reg. 51 A total disjunction .. between 
the respective concerns of the church and the state. 185a 
Dana Crust. 11. 1124 The frequent disjunction and remote- 
ness of the two superior [eyes]. 1804 A. McKay Hist, 
hitmamock 131 After the disjunction of the new parish. 

2. Logic f etc. The relation of the several terms 
of a disjunctive proposition ; hence, a disjunctive 
proposition or slatement ; an alternative. 

1588 Frauncb Landers Log. 11. vii. 95 b, If the disjunction 
or separation bee true absolutely, .without any thirde thing 
put bctweene, then the whole axiome is true and necessary. 
1630 Randolph Aristip/us Wks. (1875) 7 Hippatki, kip. 
pat hi, ant dtsce, out discede incontinenter—a very good 
disjunction. 1653 H. More Antid. Ath. 1. iv.(i 7 ia) 15 If 
you make choice of the other Member of the Disjunction. 
i?94 Palev ' Evid. 1. iii. (1817) 56, I am entitled to contend 
that one side or other of the following disjunction is true. 
1864 Bowen Logic vii. 219 The nature of a Disjunction is, 
that any one of the Disjunct Members exists, or is posited, 
ooly by the non-existence, or sublation, of all tbe others. 
t Hence Disjimctionist, one who leaves a church 
in order lo form a new congregation. 

187a J. S. Jeans Western Worthies 135 Dr. Buchanan 
should accompany the disjunctionists to the new church. 

Disjunctive (disidjtfTjkriv), a. and sb. [ad. 
L. disjunctTvus, f. disjunct-us Disjunct, Disjoint: 
see -ive. Cf. F. disjonctif (desjointifm 13th c.).j 
A. adj. 

1. Having the property of disjoining or discon- 
necting ; characterized by or involving disjunction 
or separation. 

J S J?°vt Lev1ns ATan{ P- »53/3i Disiunctiue, disinnctinns. 
1698 Norris Pract. Disc. (1707) IV. 83 Since the original 
Law did not admit of a Mediator, as not being Disjunctive. 
1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) I. 371 The disjunctive 
characters, .in the description of the original species. 1813 
J. Thomson Led. fnflam. 367, idly, In the separation 
of dead or mortified parts from those which retain their 
vitality, .to distinguish this from the other modes of morbid 
absorption, it might be termed the disjunctive, 
b. Opposed to joining or uniting. 

y ,REW (J»)i Sucn principles, whose atoms are nf that 
disjunctive nature, as not to be united in a sufficient number 
to make a visible mass. 
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2. Logic, etc. Involving a choice between two 
(or more) things or statements; alternative. 

Disjunctive proposition, a proposition in which it t* as- 
serted that one or other of two (or more) statements is true. 
Disjunctive syllogism, a syllogism in which the major 
premiss is disjunctive, and the inference depends on the 
alternation of its terms : sometimes loosely extended to any 
syllogism containing a disjunctive premiss. 

1584 Fenner Defi Ministers (1587) 39 Thi* section begin- 
neth with a disjunctive Sillogtsme. a 1628 Preston New 
Covt. (1630) 54 a A disiunct ive proposition U true . . if either 
part be true. 17*5 Watte Logic 111. ii. f 5 A disjunctive 
syllogism is when the major proposition is disjunctive : as, 
the earth moves in a circle or an ellipsis; but it does not 
move in a circle ; therefore it moves in an ellipsis. 1847 
Grote Greece it. lit. (186*) IV, 445 His promise was dis- 
junctive—that they should be either so brought home, or 
slain. t 1887 Fowler Deductive Logic in, v. 113 If (two 
propositions or sets of propositions] be dissociated, so that 
the truth of one depends on the falsity of the other, and 
the falsity of one on the truth of the other, the complex 
proposition may be^ called Disjunctive. Ibid. 116 A Dis- 
junctive Syllogism is a syllogism of which the major pre- 
miss is a disjunctive, ana the minor a simple proposition, 
the latter affirming or denying one of the alternatives stated 
in the former. 1891 Welton Logic 11. i. 209, 210 margin, 
Logicians differ as to whether or not the disjunctive form 
necessitates tbe mutual exclusiveness of the alternative predi- 
cates.. When the alternatives are not incompatible they are 
not exclusive. Exclusion is not, therefore, due to the dis- 
junctive form of proposition. 

3. Gram. Applied to conjunctions that express 
an alternative or imply some kind of adversalive 
relation between the clauses which they grammati- 
cally connect. 

With the earlier grammarians tbe division of Conjunctions 
into Copulative and Disjunctive was made a main one. 
It is, however, of grammatical importance (see quot. 1824) 
only tn the Coordinative Conjunctions, of which and is 
Copulative, while the Alternative or, nor, and the Ad versa- 
tive but, yet, are Disjunctive. Of the Subordinativc Con- 
junctions, the Causal lest, the Hypothetical unless, and the 
Concessive although, are also disjunctive in sense ; but in 
their grammatical use these do not differ from the Copulative 
tkat, if. because, as, since. 

1628 T. Spencer Logick 244 That axiome is disiunct, whose 
band is a disiunctiue Coniunction. 1751 Harris Hermes Wks. 
(1841) 180 Now we come to the disjunctive conjunctions, a 
species of words which bear this contradictory name, because, 
while they disjoin the sense, they conjoin the sentences. 
1776 CAMpaELL Philos. Rhet. II. m. v. § 1 Both the last 
mentioned orders {Adversative and Exceptive Conjunc- 
tions] are comprehended under the general name disjunctive. 
1824 L. Murray Eng. Cram. (ed. 5) 1. 229 The conjunction 
disjunctive has an effect contrary to that of the conjunction 
copulative ; for as the verb, noun, or pronoun, is referred 
to the preceding terms taken separately, it must be in tbe 
singular number : as, * Ignorance or negligence has caused 
this mistake '. 

b. In French Grammar, sometimes applied to the indirect 
nominative (and objective) case of the personal pronouns 
(nioi, toi, lui, eu.r) as distinguished from the direct nomina- 
tive (je, tu, il, its\ called in this nomenclature cotijunctive. 

4. Math. (See quot.) 

m 1853 Sylvester in Phil. Trans. CXLIII. t. 544 A dis- 
junctive equation is a relation between twosetsof quantities 
such that each one of either set is equal according to some 
unspecified order of connexion with one of the other set. 
B. sb. 

1. a. Logic. A disjunctive proposition : see A. 2. 
Hence generally, b. A statement or condition of 
affairs involving a choice between two or more 
statements or courses ; an alternative. C. Phr. In 
the disjunctive : in an alternative form or sense ; 
disjunctively. (Cf. AF. en disjoinle, par disjoin tc, 
Hritton II. 354, 358.) 

•S33. More Debcll. Salem Wks. 943/1 To the verity of 
a disiunctiue, it suffiseth any one part to be tru. 1569 
A bp. Parker Corr. (1853) 35* The words of the Injunction 
(which were once a disjunctive, but by the printer made a 
copulative [or being changed to and]). 1614 Ha con To Ike 
King -j Feb. (R.), Your Majesty . . very wisely put in a dis- 
junctive, that the judges should deliver an opinion privately, 
either to my Lord Chancellor, or to ourselves. 1735 Watts 
Logic 11. it. $ 6 The Truth of Disjunctives depends on the 
necessary and immediate Opposition of the Parts. 1818 
Cruise Digest (ed. a) VI. 105 The clause was to be construed 
in the disjunctive; viz. either by will, codicil, &c, or by 
writing signed before three witnesses. 1864 Bowen Logic 
v. 131 Disjunctives are reduced .. to as many Categoricals 
as there are disjunct members of the Predicate. Thus,—/! 
is either B or C = 

f All those A which are not B are C, and 
(All those A which are not C are B. 

2. Gram. A disjnnclive conjunction : see A. 3. 
1530 Palscr. 148 Some [conjunctions] be disjunctives. 

157A tr. Littleton's Tenures 138 b, In such woordes where 
the heire demaundeth the heritage or mariage of his mother, 
this worde ['or 'J is a disjunctive. 1751 Harris Hermes 11. 
it Wks. (1841) 187 The conjunction or, though it join the 
sentences, yet, as to their respective meanings, is a perfect 
disjunctive. 1824 L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) I. 939 When 
a disjunctive occurs between a singular noun ..and a plural 
one, the verb is made to agree with the plural noun . . as, 
• Neither poverty Dor riches were injurious to him \ 

t 3. One who favours disjunction ; a separatist. 

160a Warner Alb. Eng. xii. Ixxii. (1613)399 Disiunctiues. 
who. .lesse loue their Prince than Pope. 

1 4. //. Disjoined or disconnected things. Obs. 

1617-77 Feltham Resolves u. iv. 167 God himself is Truth ; 
and never meant to make the Heart and Tongue disjunctives. 

Disjunctively, adv. [f. prec. + -ly In 
a disjunctive manner or sense ; separately ; alter- 
natively ; adversatively ; not in combination. 

1500 Swinrurne Testaments 18a Although the executors 
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bee appointed alternately, or disiunctiuely . . both the 
persons are to bee admitted executors. 1614 Fisher in 
. Wh ' te R *Pp ** ^sker i9A Except you eate and drinke, 
w to be vnderstood disiunctiuely, Except you eate the 
flesh or dnnke the Houd. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1859) 
1. 63, I cannot answer the question so generally proposed, 
but must give my opinion disjunctively. 1804 L. Murray 
Eng. Oram. (ed. 5) I. 987 When singular pronouns . . are 
disjunctively connected, the verb must agree wiih that 
person^ which is placed nearest to it : as, ' I or thou art to 
blame . 1891 \V rlton Logic tv. v. 447 [In a DilemmaJ the 
major [premise) contains a plurality either of antecedents 
or of consequents, which are either disjunctively affirmed, 
or disjunctively denied, in the minor. 

t Disjtrnctly, adv. [f. Disjunct a. + -lt 2.] 
Disconnectedly, separately, as disjoined. Obs. 

1649 Roberts Clavis Bibt. Introd. iii. S a Christ speaks .. 
of bearing witnesse to himself disiunctly nnd solely without 
the Jather. 1650 Baxter Saint f R. 1. it. f 3 If considered 
di -junctly by themselves. 1706 [see DiscrftelvJ. 

Disjtrncture. fad. med.L. disjunct ura % f. 
disjunge're, disjunct- : cf. OF. desjoinlure, -joinc- 
ture rGodef.), and Juncture.] 

1. The fact of disjoining or condition of being 
disjoined ; disjunction ; separation, breach. 

e 1400 Lan/ranc's Cimrg. 63 panne brynge togidere be 
brynkts [in a wound] eiber be disiuncture. 161 1 Florio 
DiKwrttnuita> a disiuncture. 1639 Wotton in Rclig. 
477 (J<.) I he departure of my., dear neice, your long, 
and I dare say, your stil beloved consort . . as well 
appeareth by your many tender expressions of that disiunc- 
ture. rti679 T. Goodwin Wks. II. iv. 347 (R.) Those 
b ™ ,S *r disjunctures, or brokenness of bones. 

2. fig. A juncture or condition of affairs involv- 
ing disunion ; a perplexed or disjointed state of 
things. (Cf. Disjoint sb.) 

1683 Cave E celestas tici 99 < Basil .. was at a loss, how 
to behave himself in this dis-juncture of Affairs. 1830 Ex. 
amtner 360/3 At this juncture, or rather disjuncture, the 
contested demesnes are purchased. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. 
Gt.yxW. xix. viii. 968 Friedrich ..foresaw, in case of such 
disjunctures in Italy, good likelihood of quarrel there. 

Disjnne (disd^-n), sb. Chiefly Sc., arch. 
Forms : 5-7 diaione, 6 deaiune, disjoin, -joyn, 
diachone, 7 disjoon, 6-9 disjune, 9 dlajeune. 
[a. OF. desjun, -jeiin (mod.F. dial, d/jun), f. des- 
juner, -jeiiner (mod.F. dejeuner) to break fast, 
breakfast, f. des-, df- (De- I. 6) + jeiin i-L.jrjiin- 
us fasting.] 

The first meal of the day ; breakfast. 

1491 St. Giles Charters (1859) p. xx, And than to pas to 
their disione. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 43 Eftir there disiune, 
tha began to talk of grit myrrynes. e 1565 Linoesay (Pit- 
scottie) Chron. Scot. (1728) 140 That he might go to his bed 
the sooner, and have his disjoin ready hy four hours. 1589 
[see DejeiwrJ. 1599 Nashe Lenten Stuffc in Hart. Misc. 
(1808-19) VI. 168 (0.) For a disjune or morning breakfast. 
1600 in A. Bisset Ess. Hist. Truth v. (187 1) 903 This 
deponer desired Maister Alexander to dischone with him. 
1603 Philotus xx, And bid your page in haist prepair, For 
your disjone sum daintie fair. 1706 in Watson Collect. I. 
54. I trow ye cry for your disioon. 1816 Scott O. Mort. iii, 
King Charles, when he took his disjune at Tillietudlem. 
1837 Ten n ant Papistry Storm' d 51 Tak' your disjeunes 
afore you gang ! 1847 1>R Quincey Wks. (1863) XIII. 110. 

tDisjirne, v. Sc. Obs. [a. OF. desjuner: see 
prec. sb.] intr. To breakfast. 

1536 Uellenuen Cron. Scot. (1821) I. p. Iv, Tlmy disjunit 
airly in the morning. 

t Disjtrngible, a. Obs. [f. L. disjung-he to 
Disjoin + -ible.] Capable of being disjoined or 
separated. 

1676 H. More Remarks jo More easily disjungible than 
Air it self. 

fDisjuat, v. Obs. rare- 0 . « Disadjust. 
t6u Cotgr., Desruner, to disorder, disiust, pcruert. 

t Disju'Stice, v. Obs. [f. Djs- 7 b + Jcstjce.] 
To deprive of the office of Justice of the Peace. 

1603 in 14th Rep. Hist. MSS.Comm. App. viii. 79 To dis. 
justice ..Mr. Edw. Dynnys. i6»i Crt. 4 Times fas. / (1849) 
II. 233 He is disjusticed, and made incapahle of holding any 
office hereafter. 1649 Pkvnne Vina'. Liberty Engl. 10 To 
dis-judge, dis-justice or dis-committee their fellow Judges, 
Justices and Commit tee -men. 

Disk, disc (disk), [ad. L. disc-us, a. Gr. 5iV*- 
oj quoit, dish, disk : cf. F. disque, (1556). 

The earlier and better spelling is disk, but there is a ten- 
dency to use disc in some scientific senses (not in the 
botanical, 5 a, b).) 

1. The Discus or qnoit ttsed in ancient Greek 
and Roman athletic exercises ; the game played 
with this. Obs. cxc. Hist. (Cf. Dish sb. II.) 

. J 7*$-*> Pofe Iliad 11. 941 In empty air their sportive 
jav'hns throw, Or whirj the disk. 17*7-51 Chambers Cycl n 
Disc or Disk, Discus, in antiquity, a kind of round quoit. . 
about a foot over, used by the antients in their exercises. 
1728 Newton CkrtmoL Amended 36 The Disc was one of 
the five games called the Quinquertium. 1791 Cowfer 
Iliad 11. 948 His soldiers hurled the disk or bent the bow. 
1835 Thirlwall Greece I. viii. 329 He could run, leap, 
wrestle, hurl tbe disk. 1876 Dowden Poems 67 In manage 
of the steed Or shooting the swift disc 

2. A thin circular plate of any material. 

1803 Med. Jrnl. X. 26 Volta constructed a pile made up 
of disks of different metals with layers of cloth interposed. 
1827 FaraoayCAkw. Manip. xxiii. 568 Clipping fragments 
of plate glass into circular discs. 1865 Lurbock PreJL 
Times vi. (1878) 283 A small oval disk of white sandstone. 
1871 Rt skin Eagle's N. f 224 The shield [is] a disk of 
leather, iron fronted. 1881 Greeker Gnn 198 Allowing the 
breech-ends to rise clear of the discs. 
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t b. Used poet, of a shield. 
1791 Cowper Iliad xi. 528 Ulysses* oval disk he smote. 
Through his bright disk the stormy weapon flew. 

c. spec. In ancient armour, a plate of metal 
used to protect the body at certain joints of the 
armour ; a roundel. 

3. Anything resembling a circular plate. 

a 171 1 Grew {}.), The crystal of the eye, which in a fish 
is a ball, in any land animal is a disk or bowl, i860 Maury 
Phys. Geog. Sra iv. § 263 About the Arctic disc, therefore, 
there should be a whirl. 1865 Grote Plato II. xxiii. 160 
Whether the earth was a disk or a sphere. 187a C. King 
Mountain. Sierra Nev. xi. 236 The whole great disc of 
world outspread. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. xvi. 267 Multi- 
tudes of very minute, saucer-shaped disks. 

4. spec. The (apparently flat) surface or 4 face ' 
of the sun, the moon, or a planet, as it appears to 
the eye. 

1664 Phil. Trans. I. 3 He hath., at length seen them 
emerge out of his Disk. 1714 Derham Astro-Tkeol. v. iv. 
(1726) 130 Jupiter . . hath manifestly . . his Belts and Spots, 
darker than the rest of his Disk. 1769 W. Hirst in Phil. 
Trans. Abr. XII. 639 (title) Of several Phenomena observed 
during the Ingress of Venus into the Solar Disc. # 1797 
Godwin Enquirer 11. xi. 364 The spots discoverable in the 
disk of the sun. 1834 Mrs. Somerville Connect. Phys. 
Sc.. iv. (1849) 34 The eclipses [of the satellites] take place 
close to the disc of Jupiter. 1893 Sir R. Ball Story 
of Sun 39 Mars at the time, .shows a large and brilliant 
disk. 

b. trans/. Any round luminous (or coloured) 
flat surface ; the surface of a flame or the like. 

1758 Reid tr. Macqner's Chym. I. 3x5 The surface of the 
Lead appearing . . bright and shining like a luminous disc. 
1855 Longf. Hiaw. viii. 101 [The sun-fish] Slowly rising 
through the water, Lifting his great disc of whiteness 
[v. v. disk refulgent]. C1860 Faraday Forces Nat. 180 
{Electric Light) If you look at the disc of light thrown 
by the apparatus. 1878 Huxley Pkysiogr. xxi. 359 It 

? resents the appearance of a luminous disc. 1881 Daily 
"el. 28 Jan., So long as the position of the disk which he 
is legally obliged to affix somewhere upon the vessel's side 
is left to the discretion of the owner. 

5. Bot. A round and flattened part in a plant. 
spec. a. A collection of tnbular florets in the flower- 
head of Composite, forming either the whole head 
(as in the tansy), or the central part of it, as dis- 
tinguished from the ray (as in the daisy), b. An 
enlargement of the torus or receptacle of a flower, 
below or around the pistil. (In these senses always 
spelt disk.) 

C. A disk-shaped marking or ' bordered pit ' in the wood- 
cells of Gymnosperms, etc. d. One of the disk-shaped 
adhesive bodies formed on the tendrils of the Virginia 
creeper and other plants, e. The fiat surface of a leaf, etc. , 
as distinguished from the margin, f. The disk-shaped 
hymenium of a discomycetous fungus; =Discocarp {b). 

[1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Among Herbalists, Discus.. 
the middle, plain, and flat part of some Flowers; because 
its Figure resembles the ancient Discus.] 1727 Bailey 
vol. II., Dish, with Florists, is a Body of Florets collected 
together, and forming as it were a plain Surface. 1794 
Martyn Rousseau's Bot. vi. 65 In the radiate flowers the 
disk is often of one colour and the ray of another. 1807 
J. E. Smith Phys. Bot. 454 Polygamia frustranea 1 florets 
of the disk . . perfect or united ; those ofthe margin neuter, 
or destitute of pistils as well as of stamens. 1830 Lindley 
Nat. Syst. Bot. Introd. 29 Immediately between the stamens 
and the ovarium is sometimes found a fleshy ring or fleshy 
glands called a Disk, and supposed . . to represent an inner 
row of imperfectly developed stamens. 1870 Hooker Stud. 
Flora 347 Coniferae . . wood -cells studded with disks. 1872 
Oliver Elem. Bot. 11. 195 In Daisy . . the inner florets are 
much smaller, regular, tubular, and yellow, constituting the 
disk. 1875 Darwin Insectiv. PL x. 246 The four leaves . . 
with their tentacles pointing . . to the two little masses of 
the phosphate on their discs, 1875 Bennett & Dyer tr. 
Sachs' Bot. 111. iv. 781 Some tendrils, strikingly those of 
the Virginian creeper and Bignonia capreolata, have the 
.. power of developing broad discs at the end of their 
branches . . which attach themselves like cupping glasses 
to rough surfaces. 

6. Zool. A roundish flattened part or structure in 
an animal body. spec. a. In the animals formerly 
grouped as Radiala (Echinoderms, Coelenterates, 
etc.) : The central rounded and flattened part con- 
taining the oral opening and usually surrounded by 
rays, tentacles, or arms: from its resemblance to the 
disk and rays of a composite flower. 

b. The set of feathers surrounding the eye of an owl. 
C. The part of a bivalve shell between the margin and the 
umbo. d. The most elevated portion of the thorax or 
elytra of an insect; the central portion ofthe wing. e. The 
flat locomotive organ or 'foot' of a gastropod. 

1761 Gaertner in Phil. Trans. LIl. 82 Out of the top 

Sart, or the disk of the polype, grow the feelers. 1834 
. I c Murtrie Cuv. Anim. Kiugd. 272 Some of them, .expand 
into a disk comparable to that of a flower or of an Actinia. 
1847 Carpenter Zool. § 1015 In the Ophiura we find a 
more distinct central disk, .it is furnished with arms. Ibid. 
§ 1013 In others the disk seems almost absent, the animal 
being, as it were, all rays. 1855 Gosse Marine Zool. 1. 41 
Acale/ha. Body in form of a circular disk, more or less 
convex and umbrella-like . . moving by alternate contrac- 
tions and expansions ofthe disk : Discophora [Sea-blubbers, 
etc.] Ibid. 63 Comatula. When adult, free, stemless, with 
simple thread-like jointed appendages around the dorsal 
disk. 1 861 J. R. Greene Man. Anitn. Kingd., Calent. 
132 The expanded Actinia ..attaching itself by one of its 
flattened ends, known as the • base,* a mouth being placed 
in the centre of the ' disc,* or opposite extremity. 1866 
Tatk Brit. Mollusks iii. 46 The foot is a broad flat ex- 
panded disk. 1888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 707 



The mouth in the Phylactolaemaia . . Hps in the centre of 
a disc, or lophophore, either circular or horse-shoe shaped, 
along the edges of which are arranged . . a row of ten- 
tacles. 

7. Anal. Applied to various round flat struc- 
tures: spec. 

a. The mass of fibrous cartilage lying between the bodies 
of adjacent vertebrae, b. The flattened corpuscles of the 
blood {blood-disks), c. One of the flat circu lar bodies formed 
by the transverse cleavage of a muscular fibre ; called speci- 
fically Bowman's disks, d. Optic disk : the round or oval 
spot where the optic nerve enters the eyeball. Choked disk, 
a diseased condition of this, in which, .the retinal veins are 
distended and tortuous {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1845 Todd & Bowman Phys. Anat. 1. 60 Certain particles, 
the blood-discs, which float in it in great numbers. 1848 
Carpenter Anim. Phys. 35 In the blood of all the higher 
animals, we also find a vast number of minute discs, some- 
times round, sometimes oval. 1859 Todd Cycl. Anat. V. 
41/1 Minute embryoes, scarcely longer than the blood discs 
ofthe frog. 1870 Rolleston Anim. Life Introd. 43 All the 
other vertebrae have^ their centra articulated together by 
fibro-cartilaginous discs. Ibid. 5 The crocodiles [have] 
interarticular fibrocartilaginous discs. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex. 
s. v., Intermediate disks, the membrane of Krause, separat- 
ing muscle fibre into compartments. 1887 Ibid., Interver- 
tebral discs, lenticular elastic masses interposed between, 
and of the same shape as, the bodies of two adjacent ver- 
tebrae through the spinal column. 

8. atlrib. and Comb. a. Of or belonging to a disk, 
as disk-bud, -budding (see 6 a), -floret ', flower (see 
5 a), -lobe. b. Consisting, or having the form, of a 
disk, as disk-micrometer, c. Characterized by or 
furnished with a disk or disks, as disk-coupling, 
-electrometer, -barrow, -signal, -telegraph, d. ob- 
jective and obj. genitive, as disk-bearing adj., 
-worship, e. parasyntbetic, as disk-shaped adj. I 
f. Special combs, disk-armature, an armature I 
wound so that its coils lie in the form of a disk ; 
disk-barrow, a flat circular barrow or tumulus ; 
disk-clutch, a form of friction -clutch in which one 
revolving disk acts npon another ; disk-dynamo, 

a dynamo furnished with a disk-armature ; disk- 
engine, -steam-engine, a type of rotary engine 
in which the steam acts upon a revolving or oscil- | 
lating disk ; disk-owl, the harn-owl : so called 
from the completeness of the facial disk (see 6 b); 
disk-valve, a valve formed by a circular disk with 
rotatory or reciprocating motion ; disk-wheel, a | 
kind of worm-wheel in which the spnr-gear is driven 
by a spiral thread in the face of the disk. 

1895 A. J. Evans in Folk-lore Mar. 15 Like the *disk- 
barrows it is surrounded by a ditch and bank. 1870 Bent- 
ley Bot. 39 *Disc-bearing Woody Tissue is composed of 
those wood cells called Disc-bearing Wood-cells. 1846 Dana 
Zooph. iv. § 54 The *disk-buds, like the lateral, probably 
proceed from one of the same lamellae. Ibid. iv. § 53 1 n 
*disk-budding, a new mouth opens in the disk. 1876 Catal. 
Sci. App. S. Kens. § 1422 Attracted *Disc Electrometer, 
with double micrometer screw. 1833 Mechanics Mag. 
XVI II. 242 One of these half oscillatory, half revolving 
*disc engines. 1855 Ibid. LXIII. 266 In 1849 disc engines 
. . were employed with great success in the printing office 
of the Times. 187a Oliver Elem. Bot. 11. 195 In Daisy, 
and many other plants with ray and *disk florets. 1870 
Hooker Stud. Flora 185 Asteroideae .. *Disk-f!owers 
2-sexual. Ibid. 159 Cicuta . . *Disk-lobes depressed, entire. 
1783 Herschel in Phil. Trans. Abr. XV. 325 {heading) 
A Description of the Dark and Lucid *Disc and Periphery 
Micrometers. 1802 — in Phil. Trans. XCII. 214 To remove 
the disk-micrometer. 1836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 414/1 
A *disc-shaped capsule. 1856 Engineer 535/1 (Railway 
signals) The disc, a form in very general use. Ibid. 535/2 
*Disc signals. 1889 G. Findlay^«^. Railway 69 The disc 
signal is used to indicate to a driver whose train is in a goods 
siding, when he may pass on to the main line. 1874 Knight 
Diet. Meek. 1. 708/2 * Disk-telegraph, one in which the letters 
and figures are arranged around a circular plate and are 
brought consecutively to an opening, or otherwise speci- 
fically indicated. 1876 Routledce Discov. 7 The position 
. . assumed by the apparatus when the engine is in motion, 
the *disc-valve being partly open. 1883 V. Stuart Egypt 
365 Some Egyptologists assert that Amunoph III already 
had adopted *disk-worship from bis Semitic wife. 

Disked (diskt), a. rare. [f. prec. + -ED 2.] 
Having or showing a disk. (Chiefly in comb.). 

1864 Lowell Fireside Trav. 85 Spectacles . . rising full- 
disked upon the beholder like.. two moons at once. 

+ DiSike'n, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 6 + Ken v.] 
trans. ?To withdraw from notice. In qnot. refl. 

c 1400 Beryn 20 The Pardonere beheld the besynes, howe 
statis wer I-servid, Diskennyng hym al pryuely, & a syde 
swervid. 

Diskere, obs. form of Discover v. 
+ Disikrndness. Obs. [Dis- 9.] 

1. Unkindness, unfriendliness. 

1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot (1885)1.92 Gif ony 
discorde or diskyndnes had faljin amang thame. 1709^ E. 
Ward tr. Cervantes 121 His Diskindncss soon chang'd into 
a perfect Hatred. 1768-74 Tucker Li. Nai. (1852) II. 651 
An effect of diskindness. 

2. An nnkind act, an ill turn : usually in phr. to 
do (a person) a diskindness. (Frequent in 18th c.) 

1678 Norris Coll. Misc. (1690) 180 To do another man a 
diskindness merely because he has done me one, serves to no 
good Purpose. 1727 W. Mather Yng. Man's Comp. 70 
Remember to requite, at least to own Kindnesses, lest thy 
Ingratitude prove a considerable Diskindness. . 1768-74 
Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) I. 2 He that pulls down bis neigh- 
bour's house does him a diskindness, however inconvenient 
soever it were. 



t DiSiki ngdom,?'. Obs.nonce-wd. [Dis- 7 c] 
trans. To expel from or deprive of the kingdom. 

160* Warner Alb. Eng. xtl. lxxii. (1612) 298 Lastly ciuil 
Strife, and Scots diskingdomM them [Picts] from hence. 

Diskless (di skles), a. Also discless. [f.DiSK 
+ -less.] Without a disk ; not showing a disk. 

1846 Patterson Zool. 50 It is now badly represented in 
my cabinet by an armless disc and a discless arm. 1871 
tr. Schellen's S/eclr. Anal. 338 In the largest instruments 
the stars remain diskless. 

t DiSikni'ght, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 6 + 
Knight v.} trans. To degrade from knighthood. 

1621 [see Discentilize]. 

t Disikno-w, v. Obs. nonce-wd. [Dis- 6.] 
trans. To fail to know or acknowledge. 

1605 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iii. in. Latve 851 And when 
He shall (to light thy Sin-full load) Put Manhood on, dis- 
knowe him not for God. 

t Dis 1 knowledge, v- Obs. nonce-wd. [Dis- 
7 c] trans. To put out of knowledge, make un- 
recognizable. 

1576 Newton Letnnie's Complex. ^1633) 148 All his beauty 
. . was . . so faded . .his face so incredibly disknowledged. 

Diskure, obs. form of Discover v. 

Disla'Ce, v. rare. [Dis- 7 a.] trans. To strip 
or deprive of lace. 

a 1734 North Lives III. 213, I have., found him very 
busy in picking out the stitches of a dislaced petticoat. 

+ Disla*de, v. Obs. rare. Also 7 Sc. dis- 
ladin. [Dis- 6.] trans. To unlade, unload. 

1609 Heywood Britaines Troy v. Argt. 107 iEgeons 
ful-fraught gallies are dis-laded. 1625-49 Sc. Acts Chas. I 
(18 1 4) \. 580 (Jam.) With power, .als to faidin and disladin 
the saidis merchandice and guidis. 

t Disla'dy, v. Obs. rare. [Dis- 7 b. Cf. ohs. 
F. desdamer in same sense.] trans. To deprive of 
the title or rank of lady. 

1630 B. Jonson New Inn iy. iii, Nay. it shall out, since you 
have called me wife, And openly dis-ladied me. 

t Disla'nd, v. Obs. rare. [Dis- 7 a.] trans. 
To deprive of land, or of a landed estate. 

1632 Quarles Div. Fancies iv. xvii, To ruine Wife, or to 
dis-Iand an Heir. 

Dislander, dislaunder, var. Disclander Obs. 

t Dislau'gllter, v. Obs. rare. [f. di- for dis- 
(see Dis- 5) + Slaughter z>.] trans. To slaughter. 

1661 Sir A. Hosieries Last Will A Test. 3 Our dislaugh- 
tered Complices, who lately sacrificed their active lives with 
undaunted valour to the hands of the common Executioner. 

Dislavy, var. form of Delavy a. Obs. 

Disla*wyer, v. rare. [Dis- 7 b.] trans. To 
deprive of the name or standing of a lawyer. 

^1734 North Lives (1826) II. 164 Vilifications plenty .. 
He was neither courtier nor lawyer; which his Lordship 
hearing, he smiled, saying, *That they might well make 
him a whoremaster, when they had dislawyered him.' 

Dislea f, disleave, v. [f. Dis- 7 a + Leaf.] 
trans. To strip of leaves. Hence Dislea'ved ppl. 
a., Dislea'flng vbl. sb. 

1598 Sylvester Dh Bartas u. ii. i. Arke 3 If now the 
LaureL.be dis-leau'd and vaded. 1655 H artlib Ref. Silk- 
worm 27 They will now be found in the Woods on the 
dis-leaved trees. 1830 Eraser's Mag-. I. 36 A disleafing 
which, as in the vine, ripens and incites the grapes. 1840 
Carlyle Heroes 1.(1872) 19 Its boughs, with their buddings 
and disleafings. 1854 Lowell Cambridge 30 Y. Ago Prose 
Wks. 1890 I. 89 The canker-worm that annually disleaved 

f Dislea-gne, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 6 or 7 + 
League v. or sb.] trans. To dissolve or break off 
a league of. 

1632 Lithgow Trav. vi. 240 When fortune would change 
friendship, she disleagueth conditional! amity, with .. in- 
^ratitude. 

t Disle'al, a. Obs. rare. [ad. It. dislealc « 
OF. and Pr. desleial. Cf. Leal.] Disloyal. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. 11. v. 5 Disleall Knight, whose coward 
corage chose To wreake it selfe on beast all innocent. 

Disle*velment. [f. Dis- 6 + Level v. + 
-ment.] The condition of not being levelled ; de- 
viation from the level. 

1883 Nature XXVII. 225 During the measurement of a 
base line . . the rods are not. .accurately levelled, and a cor- 
rection has to be made for dislevelment. 

Dislr cense, v. rare. [Dis- 6 or 7 a.] trans. 
To deprive of a licence. 

1885 Manch. Exam. 30 Oct. 4/7 The Museum Inn . . and 
.. the West Australian . .were dislicensed at Brewster Ses- 
sions. ~ 

Disli'kable, a. [f. Dislike v. + -able.] 
Capable of being disliked ; exciting dislike. 

1843 Carlyle Past $ Pr. nr. iv. (1872) 133 One dislikes to 
see a man and poet reduced to proclaim on the streets such 
tidings : but on the whole . . that is not the most dislikable. 
a 1887 Mrs. Norton in L. Fagan Life Sir A. Panizzi I. 
322 A receipt for blotting out all dislikable qualities. 1886 
R. A. King Shadowed Life II. x. 185 About as likeable or 
dislikeable as a machine-made American clock. 

Dislike (dislai'k), sb. [f. Dislike z>.] 

f 1. Displeasure, disapproval (as directed to some 

object). (Passing gradually into the mod. sense 2.) 

To be in dislike with, to be displeased with ; so to 

come or grow into dislike with. Obs. 

1577 Ld. Buckhurst in Ellis Orig.Lelt. Ser. 1. II. 272 To 
hazard therby .. her Ma. [Majesty's] dislike. 1586 J. 
HopKKR Girald. Irel. in Holinshed II. i6/x The king being 
in some dislike with the earle, and not fauourablie allowing 
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his successe . . lingered to giue anie answer. 1630 Wad*- I 
worth Pi4er. v. 46 This my father hearing, grew into dis- 
like with the Iesuite 1703 Pknn in I 'a. Hist. Soc. Menu 
IX. 364 A letter from the government, in dislike of such 

Kroceedings. 1741 Voung Nt. 'Ph. iv. 26 Should any . .give 
is thought Full range, on just dislike's unbounded Held. 

2. The contrary feeling to liking or affection for 
an object ; distaste, aversion, repugnance, (Cf. 
Dislike v. 3.) 

1597 Hooker Keel. Pol. v. lxv. (1617) II. 34a Ah the 
vsnall . . Ceremonies of common life nre in request, or 
dislike, according to that they import. 1644 Digby Nat. 
Bodies it. (1645) 139 [It] is attended with annoy & with 
dislike. 1711 Steele Xpert. No. 76 r 4 < Where Men speak 
Affection in the strongest Terms, and Dislike in the faintest. 
177a Priestley Inst. Relig. (1782) I. 56 All vices make men 
subject to.. dislike. 1858 Lytton What will he dot 1. xvi, 
We need not show dislike too coarsely. 1878 Jeyons Prim. 
Pol, Kcon. 9 Now there is a kind of ignorant dislike and 
impatience of political economy. 

b. With a and pi. A particular aversion. 

1614 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 465 Away with these weake 
dislikes. 1674 N. Cox Gently Recreat.^ ti. (1677) X 7S She 
[the hawk] is apt to take a dislike, and will never afterwards 
receive it willingly. 1885 Manch. Exam. 14 May 5/1 All 
that the Chancellor said about his likes, his dislikes . . care- 
fully reported. 

f S. Disagreement, discord. Obs. 

1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, v. i. a6, I do protest, I hatie not 
sought the day of this dislike. 1606 — Tr. * Cr. 11. iii. 336 
My Lord, you feede too much on this aislike. a 163a 
Fairfax (J.), A murmur rose that showed dislike among the 
Christian peers. 

t Dislrke, a. Obs. [f. Dis- to + Like a. Cf. 
L. dis-similis.] Unlike, dissimilar, not alike. 

1596 Bh. ANtiREWKS Serm. II. 82 Two states . , there be 
after death, .disjoined in place, dislike in condition. 1506 
J. Noroeh Progr. Pietie (1847) 174 It is so dislike that 
wedding-garment. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1255 
Aristotle . . said that the body of harmony is composed of 
parts dislike, and accordant verily one with another. 1644 
biGav Nat. Bodies ti. (1645) 4 That which wee call a like 
thing is not the same ; for in some part it is dislike. 

Dislike (dtsbi-k), v. Also 6 -lyke. [f. Dis- 
6 + Ltke «\] The opposite of Like v. (q.v.) in 
its various uses : cf. also Mislike. 

fl. trans. (Only in 3rd pers.) To displease, 
annoy, offend. Obs. 

1579 Lyly Euphues (ArtO 91 If the sacred bands of 
amitye did . . dislike thee, why diddest thou praise them ? 
1581 Pettie Gnazzo % s Civ. Conv. 11. 1 1586) 77, I see not how 
those thinges can dislike you, which commonly like all men. 
1604 Shaks. Oth. it. iii. 49 He do 't, but it dislikes me. 
a 1610 DAHtEL Sonn. liv. (K), Like as the lute delights, or 
else dislikes, As is his heart that plays upon the same. 1667 
JPkpys Diary (1877) V. 240 Sir W. Pen's going to sea do 
dislike the Parliament mightily. 167a Mede % s Whs. Life 31 
To do that which may displease or dislike others. 1769 
S. Patersoh Another Trav. II. 208 If the thing dislikes you, 
use it accordingly. 1814 Southey Roderick xxv, He drew 
forth The scymitar. .its unaccustom'd shape Disliked him. 

1 2. inlr. To be displeased, offended, or dissatis- 
fied {with) ; to disapprove (of). Obs. 

e 1555 Hahpsfield Divorce Hen. VUI (1878) 301 God . . 
disliked with the divorce, and liked well of the marriage 
with Queen Katherine. 1570-6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent 
(1826) 149 King John disliked much of the choice. 161 a 
Brinslev Lud. Lit. 18, I cannot iustly dislike of any thing 
which you haue sayd herein. 1677 Hale Contempt. 11. 211 
If yon dislike with your success, come no more among them. 

3. trans. Not to like; to regard with aversion; 
to have an objection to ; to disrelish. (The oppo- 
site of Like v. in its current sense; and so less 
strong than hate, which is the opposite of love?) 

1594 Hooker Reel. Pol. iv. iv. (161 1) 135 [They] presume 
all such bad as it pleaseth themselues to dislike. 1596 
Shaks. Merch. V. 1. it. 26, I may neither choose whom I 
would, nor refuse whom I dislike. 1698 Fryer Acc. R. 
India $ P. 174 A Warlike and Troublesome Nation, apt to 
dislike Government, Proud and Brave. 1775 Burks Corr. 
(i8|4> II. 18 There are many things amongst most of them, 
whicn I rather dislike than dare to condemn. 1849 Macau- 
lay Hist. Eng. I. 177 He disliked the Puritans indeed, but 
in him dislike was a languid feeling, very little resembling 
the energetic hatred which burned in the heart of Laud. 
1873 Black Pr. Thule (1874) 36 He disliked losing a few 
shillings at billiards, but he did not mind losing a few pounds, 
f b. To show or express aversion to. Obs. 

1601 Shaks. Meas. for M. 1. ii. 18, I neuer heard any 
Soulaier dislike it. 1641 Miltoh Reform. 11.(1851)61 Neer 
their death.. they plainely dislik'd and condemn'd the Cere- 
monies . . as foolish and detestable. 1667 — P. L. 1. 102 
Innumerable force of Spirits arm'd That durst dislike his 
reign. 

Hence Disli'ked ///. a. 

1632 Sherwood, Disliked, desgoustC. 189a M f CatE Wor- 
ship Presbyt. Scot. 16a A popularly disliked episcopacy, 

t Disli'keful, a. Obs. [f. Dislike sb. + -ful.] 
a. Unpleasant, distasteful, b. Characterized by 
dislike or aversion. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. ix. 40 Now were it not . . to you 
Pisfikefull paine so sad a taske to take. 1506 — State Ire I. 
Wks. 675/2 To bring them to be one people, and to putt 
away the dislikefull conceit both of the one, and the other. 

Disli'kelihood. rare. [Dis- 9.] Unlikeli- 
hood, improbability. 

1813 Scorr Peveril xxvii, F.ut consider the dislikelihood 
of her pleasing. 

t Dislrken, v. Obs. [f. Dislike a. + -en 
after like, liken : cf. L. dissimxlare, F. dissembler.] 
trans. To make unlike ; to dissemble, disguise. 

161 1 Shaks. Wint. T. iv. iv. 666 Muffle your face ; Dis- 
VOL. III. 
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mantle yon, and (as you can) disliken The truth of your 
owne seeming, that you may . . to Ship-boord Get vndrs- 
cry'd. 

t Dislikeness. Obs. [f. Dislike a. + -ness, 
or f. Dis- 9 + Likeness.] Unlikcness, dissimilarity. 

i6a3 WonROicniE Fr. <y Eng. Gram. 49a fT.) There is a 
great dislikeness between these things. 1633 Amm Agst. 
Ceretn. n. 480 Likene*se of intention . . is such as admitteth 
much dislikenesse. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. tv. iv. 9 5 That 
which is not design'd to represent any thing but it self, 
can never . . mislead us from the true Apprehension of any 
thing, by its Dislikeness to if. 

Dislrker. [f. Dislike v. + -er One who 
dislikes or disapproves. 

1586 Hooker Ansno. Travers* Suppllc. \Vks. 1617 11. 18 
It were hard if., (they) make themselues to be thought dis- 
likers of the present state and proceedings. 1653 It. More 
Conject. Cahbal. 344 (T.) An unreconcileable disltker of their 
vices. 1705 Hickerikgill Prtttt-cr^ ti. viii. 81 There would 
not have been any Dissenters, or Dislikers of a Moderate 
Church of England. 1833-4 De Qwncey Caesars Wks. X. 
151 II© Is a general disliker of us and of our doings. 

Disli king, vbl. sb. [(. Dislike v. + -ino 1.] 
The action of the verb Dislike : aversion, disap- 
proval ; dislike ; the contrary of liking. 

^1540 in Fisher's Wks. (E. E. T. S.) It, Not for any dis- 
pleasure or dislykinge of the queens person or age. 1579 
Lyly Euphnct (Arb.J 130 Whereby they noted the great 
dislyking they had ot their fujsome feeding. 1588 Marprel. 
E/tst. (Arb.) 34 The good quiet people . . at length grew in 
disliking with their pastor, 163a Litmgow Trav. x. 481 To 
their great disliking, I was released. 1659 C. Noble Mod. 
Ansiv. to fntmod. Queries a The Author, .cannot at all pal- 
liate his dislikings with moderate and beseeming words. 
1748 Richardson Clarissa {181 1) III. xaxvi. aio Our likings 
and dislikings .. are seldom governed by prudence. 1851 
Ruskih Stones Ven. 1. ii. § is If a man is cold in his likings 
and dislikings. .you can make nothing of him. 

Disli'king, ppl a. [f. as prec. + -i.vo 2.] That 
dislikes : see the verb. 

1 1. Displeasing, disagreeable, distasteful. Obs. 

1506 J. Nordp.h Progr. Pietie (1847) 6s That I may care- 
fully perform what thou likest, howsoever disliking it be 
unto me. 1636 in Picton Vpool Munic. Rec. I. 211 They 
were . . altogether dislikeingeto the whole Corporacion. 

2. Feeling, or showing, dislike or aversion. 

1593 Shaks. Ven. <fr Ad. 183 Adonis, .with a heavy, dark, 
disliking eye, His louring brows o'erwhelmitrg his fair sight. 
1649 Hp. Hall Cases Conse. 389 Divorces . . to be arbitrarily 
given by the disliking husband, to his displeasing and un- 
quiet wife. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 460 Nothing sooner 
striketh Detraction dumbe, than a contemning and disliking 
Deafnesse. 1795 Coleridge Juvenile Poems (1864) 53 
Chilled friendship's dark disliking eye. 

Dislimb (disli-m), v. [Dis- 7 a.] trans. To 
cut off the limbs of; to tear limb from limb; to 
dismember. Hence Disllmbed (dislrmd) ///. a. 

1663 II. More Philos. Writ. Gen. Pref. 19 Not .. unlike 
the raising from the dead the dislimb'd Hippolytus. i8«J5 
Sihgleton Virgill. 386 His body.. Could \ not have dis- 
limbed, and o'er the waves Have scattered it? i860 Aoler 
FauricVs Prov. Poetry xii. 265 The shoulder of a calf., 
which he dislimbed with the most admirable dexterity. 

Dislimn (disli-m), v. [f. Dis. 6 + Lim.v v ] 

1. trans. To obliterate the outlines of (anything 
limned) ; to efface, blot out. 

1606 Shaks. Ant. ff CI. tv. xiv. 10 Sometime we see a clowd 
that's Dragonish, A vapour sometime, like a Keare, or Lyon 
. .That which is now a Horse, euen with a thoght The Racke 
distimes, and makes it indistinct As water is in water. 1826 
Dk Quincev in ISlaxfnv. Mag. XX. 738 The flash ..of colour- 
able truth, being as frail as the resemblances in clouds, 
would, like them, unmould and ' dislimn ' itself (to use a 
Shakespearian word). 1851 Trehch Poems 93 Till tbe faint 
currents of the upper air Dislimn it. 1864 C. J. Black in 
Lyra Messianica No. 225 Beheld the Man, l.ime cannot 
change the eternal fact, Dislimn the abiding vision. 

2. intr. (for refl.) To become effaced, to vanish. 

1833-4 Df. QriNCEY Ceesars Wks. 1863 IX. to8 The noc- 
turnal pageant has dislimned and vanished. 1867 Contemp. 
Rev. IV. 116 The primitive vision dislimns, decomposes, and 
vanishes away. 

Dislink (dislrnk), v. [f. Dis- 6 + Link t>.] 
trans. To unlink, uncouple, disconnect, disjoin, 
separate (things that are linked), lit. andyf^. 

1610 Healey St. Aug. Citie of God 312 Being dislinked 
from the love of other beauties. 16*1 Quarles A rgalus ff P. 
(1678) 74 Death.. Hath now..Dissolv*d your vows, dislink'd 
that sacred chain, Which ti'd your souls. 1847 Tennyson 
Princess Prol. 70 There a group of girls In circle waited, 
whom the electric shock Dislink d with shrieks and laughter. 
1861 G. Mr.RaoiTH Evan Harrington III. iii. 59 [She] dis- 
linked herself from William's arm. 

t Dislive (distoi*v), v. Obs. [app. f. Dis- 7 a 
or c + Life.] trans. To deprive of life ; to put 
out of life, to kill. 

1598 Tofte Alba (1880) 17 Now that Alba mine is parted, 
Who hath me left disliude and quite vnharted. 1610 — 
Honour's Acad. 111. 87 He seekes the means to be dislivde. 
1615 Chapman Odyss. xxtL 355 Telemachus dislived Am- 
phimedon. 1631 — Caesar $ Pennpey m. G iv b. She oot 
destroyes it When she disliues it. 

tDisli*ven, v. Obs. [t Dis- 6 + -liven in 
Enliven.] trans. To do the opposite of to en liven ; 
to dispirit. 

1630 I. Craven Serm. (1631^46 The Trnmpet. .disliueneth 
the heart of a cowardly souldier. 

Dis load (dislrm'd), v. Also 7 Sc. dialoaden. 
[f.Dis- 6 + Load t/.] traits, and intr. To unload, 
disburden. Tlence Dtaloa'ding vbl. sb. 

1568 C Watson Polyb. 70 b, Preparing there to disloade 
and deliver the victualls. 1635-49 Sc. Acts Chas. / (1814) 



DISLOCATEDNESS. 

V. 630 (Jam.) That no shin..aucht to didoadin. .vntill the 
tyme they come to the said burcht. 1831 Ca*lyi.k in Fronde 
Life (1882) II. 163 Dust, toil, cotton bags, hampers, re- 
pairing ships, disloading atones. 1883 — in Century Mag. 
XX I V. 21 i'heir long dangerous loading and diiloading. 

Dislocable (drsl^kaVl), a. rare. [f. med.L. 
disloeare lo Disi/>cate : see -ble.] Capable of 
being, or liable to be, dislocated or displaced; 
displaccable. Hence Dl^slooabi'litj. 

i8»7 Hentmam Const. Code tr. viit. I 9 Dislocable is this 
functionary ,. by that authority, for the giving execution 
and effect to whose will he has been located. He is dis- 
locable by the Legislature, /bid. 11. viit f 6 Inferior, in 
respect ot his dislocability, — he U tuperior even to the whole 
legislature. 

Di slocate, ///. a. Obs. or arch. [ad. med.L. 
dislocat-tts y y>a.. pple. of disloeare: sec next.] Dis- 
located. (Chlelly as pa. pple.) 

c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 63 Whanne . . be boon . . is to 
broke atwo & dislocate— bat is to seie out of ioynte. Ibid. 
63 pc boonys bat weren broken ouber dislocate [v.r. dis- 
locat], 1814 Soi'THEV Roderick xxn, Where the cement of 
authority Is wanting, all things there are dislocate. 1826 
J. Wilson Noet. Antbr.Wks. 1855 I. 179 Lying in the middle 
of the road, his neck dislocate. 1846 in Worcester. 

Dislocate (di-sWk^t), v. [f. dislocal- ppl. stem 
of med.L. disloeare to pot ont of place, f. Dis- 1 
+ L. locare to place, locus place : cf. It. disloeare, 
Pg. deslocar, Fr. disloquer. Tn Eng. as pa. pple, 
long before its use as a finite verb : see prec] 

1. trans. To put out of place; to shift from its 
proper (or former) place ; to displace. Now 
rare. 

1633 Cock era m, Dislocate, to vnplace. 16S5 Fuller Ch. 
Hist. 111. v. \ ss We will conclude this Section with this., 
submission of the Dean and Chapter of St. Asaph, sent to 
the King . . though dislocated, and some y cares set back in 
the date thereof. 1734 A. Collins Gr. Chr. Relig. 102 He 
alters some passages and changes the places of others which 
he supposes dislocated. 1859 Holland Gold F. xxiii. 264 
A plant may be dislocated from an old, and removed to a 
new bed. 1879 G. Meredith Egoist xaxiii. (1889) 1 323 No 
sooner was he comfortably established than she wisned to 
dislocate him. 

2. To pnt out of proper position in relation to 
contiguous parts (without removal to a distance). 

1660 Bovle Nnv Exp. Phys. Mech. xv. 103 The Sun-beams 
. . were in their passage . . Dislocated and Scattered. 1665 
Hooke Microgr. 133 This Clock comes to be broken ,. so 
that several parts of it being dislocated, are impeded. 1695 
Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth 11. (1735) 91 They [the Strata) 
were dislocated. 1755 Phil. Trans. A LI X. 44 1 Some chim- 
nies, though not thrown down, are dislocated . . and partly 
turn'd round. 1869 Phillips Vesnv. vii. 197 A great fault 
dislocating the strata. 

b. spec. To displace (a bone) from its proper 
position in the joint; to put out of joint; lo 'put 
out ' (a joint or limb). (Rarely wilh the person as 
object.) In early use more widely: see quots. 1605, 
1668, and cf. Dislocation i b. 

1605 Shaks. Lear xv. ii. 65 These hands .. are apt enough 
to dislocate and tear Thy flesh and bones. 1658 Rowland 
MoufeVs Theat. ins. 912 The pain of a joynt that is dislo- 
cated. 1668 Clxpeppe* & Cole Bart hoi. Anal. iv. iii. 318 
Its use is, like a cord to bind together the parts of the body 
. . that they may not be dislocated. 175a Johnson Rambler 
No. 109 ? 3, I have twice dislocated my limbs, .in essaying 
to fly. 1763 Franklin Left. Wks. 1887 III. 244* I write in 
pain with an arm lately dislocated. 1838 Thirlwall Greece 
II. xiv. 19a Darius had dislocated a foot in hunting. 1845 
Campbell Lives of Chancel tors (1857) II. x*xv. ito Anne 
was still much disfocated by the rack. 

3. fig. To put (affairs, etc.) 'out of joint*; to 
throw into confusion or disorder, upset, disarrange, 
derange, disconcert. 

c 1645 Howell Lett. (1899) II. 658 These sad confusions. . 
havesounhing'd. .tombled and dislocated atl things, a 1661 
FuLLEa Worthies* Barkshire i. (1662^ 8s Since our Civil 
Wars hath lately dislocated all relations. 17 19 De Foe 
Crusoe (1840) 1 1. 1. 7, I was .. desolate and dislocated in the 
world by the loss of her. i8a$ T. J ffkf.8Son Autobio?. 
Wks. T850 I. 73 He contrived to dislocate all their military 
plans. 1877 K. R. Condrr pas. Faith H. 61 In the violent 
strain put upon his mind, its balance is dislocated. 1889 
Spectator 9 Nov., That will dislocate tbe trade of the port. 

Hence Dl-slocating //>/. a. 

1863 Kinclake Crimea I. 4S4 This perturbing and dislo- 
cating course of action. 

Di slocated, a. [f. prec. + -ed l.] Dis- 
placed; put out of position; ont of joinr ; dis- 
arranged ; having the continuity broken and the 
parts displaced, as a line or stralum : see the 
verb. 

1605 Chapmah All Fools nt. i, The incision is net deep 
nor the orifice exorbitant, the pericranion Is not dislocated. 
1659 Vulg. Errors Censured 35 It was he that .. cured 
Diodorus of. .his dislocated member (shoulder out of joint]. 
1793 J. BERssEoao in Looker-on (1794) III. No. 85.360 Parts 
..not already occupied by the dislocated Frederick. 1830 
Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 295 A kind of dislocated calyx. 
1854 Hooker Himal. Jrnls.l. xi. 253 Much-crumpled and 
dislocated gneiss. 1874 STuaes Const. Hist. 1. iv. 61 The 
dislocated state of Britain seems, .to have made way for the 
conquerors. 

Hence Di alocatedly adv.; Dislocatedness, tbe 

condition of being displaced. 

1817 Bentham Const. Code it. vi. 9 30 From the situation 
of Member of tbeLegislative Assembly, causes of dislocated- 
ness are these — 1. Resignation .. 5 Alental derangement. 
1883 American VI. 377 |They] intrude dislocatedly into 
Mr. Riley's landscapes. 
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DISLOCATEE. 

Dislocatee\ nonce-ivd. [f. Dislocate v. + 
-ee.] One who is dislocated or displaced. 

1827 Bentham Const. Code 11. ix § i8 ; 294/1 Dislocation is 
. . removal from an official situation, without consent of the 
dislocatee, and without his being located in any other. 

Dislocation (dislck^Jan). [a. OF. dislocation 
(14th c. in Littre), or ad. med.L. dislocation-em, n. 
of action f. dislocare to Dislocate.] The action 
of dislocating, or condition of being dislocated. 

1. Displacement; removal from its proper (or 
former) place or location. 

1604 R. Cawdrey Table Alph., Dislocation, setting out of 
right place. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World 11. 216 Which pre- 
vented such dislocation of the Moneths. 1646 l/n/ta/py 
Game at Scotch # Eng. 14 The dislocation of the Kings 
person by his personall will all this while from the two 
Houses of Parliament. 1846 Grote Greece 1. xiv. (1862) 1 1. 
388 Those violent dislocations of inhabitants. 1886 Willis 
& Clark Cambr. III. 463 There has been much dislocation 
of the glass [in the windows of Jesus College Library]. 

b. spec. Displacement of a bone from its natural 
position in the joint ; luxation. (Formerly, more 
widely, displacement of any bodily part or organ.) 

c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 303 It is sett vpon be region 
of be wombe for fallinge of be maris, bat is clepid dislo- 
cacioun of be maris. Ibid. 322 Dislocacioun of berigboonys 
is a greuous sijknes. 1541 R. Copland Guydon y s Quest. 
Chirurg., Demaunde. Yf alt the membres may regenerate 
after theyr perdicion, & knytte agayne after theyr dislo. 
cacion 7 1659 V ulg. Errors Censured 35 His Shoulder-bone 
suffering a dislocation. 1707 Loud. Gaz. No. 4362/4 Lost. . 
a . . Greyhound Bitch .. a Dislocation in her Neck, which 
causes a Bone to stand up. 184a Abdv Water Cure \. (1843) 
1 A slight pain, which I could no otherwise describe than as 
the sensation of a slight dislocation. 

c. Geol. A displacement in a stratum or series 
of strata caused by a fracture, with upheaval or 
subsidence of one or both parls; a fault 

1695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth 11. (1723) 91 This Dis- 
ruption, and Dislocation of the Strata. 1849 Murchison 
Siluria I'll 53 The black schists . . are there insulated by 
a powerful dislocation. 1880 Carpenter in igth Cent. 
No. 38. 598 Earthquake phenomena involving extensive dis- 
locations of the crust. 

d. Mil. The distribution of the several corps 
composing an army to a number of garrisons, 
camps, etc. 

1808 Wellington in Gurw. Desp. IY. 33 His Majesty has 
..been pleased to command that the following should be 
the outline of the dislocation of the troops. 184a Alison 
Hist. Europe (1849-50) XII. Ixxxii. 258 A very considerable 
dislocation of the forces which had combated at Leipsic 
immediatelytook place. 1883 Manch. Exam. 19 Dec. 4/6 
The dislocation of Russian troops on the Austrian frontier 
had begun to assume . . significant proportions. 

2. fig. Displacement of parts or elements ; dis- 
arrangement (of something immaterial); a con- 
fused or disordered state. 

1659 Walker Oratory 51 Causing a harsh superfluity, 
or else forcing a dislocation of the words. 1778 Bp. Lowth 
Transl. Isaiah Notes (ed. 12) 203 This whole passage .. 
healed of the dislocation which it suffers by the absurd 
division of the chapters, i860 Pusev Mitt. Proph. 290 The 
utter dislocation of society. 1862 Merivale Rom. Ettip. 
(1865) IV. xxxiii. 91 A dislocation of all social principles. 

3. attrib., as Dislocation forceps. 
1885 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hence Disloca*tionally adv.,by way of disloca- 
tion or displacement. 

1827 Bentham Const. Code u.viii. § 5 The omission is. .an 
anti-constitutional offence . . and, punitionally . . as well as 
dislocationally, every offender is responsible. 

Di'slocative, a. rare. [f. med.L. dislocdt- 
ppl. stem of dislocare to Dislocate + ive.] 
Serving to dislocate or remove from its place. Also 
ellipt. as sb. = displacing power. 

1827 Bentham Const. Code 11. v. § 2 Dislocative function : 
exercised by dislocating, out of the situation in question, the 
functionary therein located. Ibid. u. vi. § 30 Dislocation, 
byhis constituents, in virtue of their incidental dislocative. 

Di'Slocator (di'sbk^tsi). [agent-n. in L. form 
f. Dislocate v. : see -or.] One who dislocates. 

1818 Sir A. Cooper Surg. Ess. 1. Dislocations (ed. 3) 16 
One of those people called bone-setters (but who ought 
rather to be called dislocators). 

Dislocatory (di-sloktfitari), a. [f. L. dislocdt- 
ppl. stem of dislocare : see -om .] Having tbe 
effect of dislocating ; producing dislocation. 

1870 E. L. Garbett in Eng. Meek. 11 Mar. 625 /1 A frozen 
pond . . roughened by dislocatory cracks. 1881 E. Warren 
Laughing- Eyes (1890) 64 The mistress, .had no notion of 
dislocatory attitudes on damp grass. 

Dislock (dislp k), v. Obs. or Sc. Also 7 dis- 
loke. [In form disloke app. ad. F. disloqiter ( 1 549 
in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. med.L. dislocare to Dislo- 
cate ; in form dislock, app. associated with Lock 
= Dislocate v. 

1609 J. Davies Holy Roode (1876) 20 (D.) His bones and 
joints.. With rackings quite disloked and distracted. 1830 
Galt Laurie T. m. v. 100 Many a joint-dislocking jolt. 

Dislodge (disl/vdg), v. Also 5 disloggen, 
5-6 des-, disloge, des-, dyslodge, 6 Sc. disluge. 
[a. OF. desloger,-logierto leave or to cause to leave 
a lodging-place, f. des-, Dis- 4 + loger to Lodge.] 

1. trans. To remove or turn out of a place of 
lodgement ; to displace, a. generally. 

a 1500 Chaucer's Dreme 2125 Whan every thought and 
every sorrow Dislodged was out of miDe herte. 1579 Spenser 
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Sheph. Cat. Dec. 32 How often haue I scaled the craggie 
Oke All to dislodge the Rauen of her neste. 1641 Bp. 
Hall Rem. Whs. (1660) 71 Rivers changed, Seas dislodged, 
Earth opening. 1645 — Remedy Discontents 151, 1 must 
be dislodged of my former habitation. 1791 * G. Gambaoo ' 
A un. Horsetn. vi. (1809) 93 [A horse] kicking . . at such a 
rate, as to dislodge the Bagman that bestrides him. 1831 
J. W. Croker in Croker Papers 1 Mar., It would be mad- 
ness to dislodge the present Ministry. 1871 L. Stephen 
Playgr. Europe v. (1804) T27 Every stone we dislodged 
went bounding rapidly down the side of the slope. 

t b. Mil. To shift the position of (a force) ; 
reft, to shift one's quarters. Obs. 

c 1477 Caxton Jason 27 b, He hadde Dot entenrion for to 
disloge him ne to reyse bis siege. 1568 Grafton Chron. 1 1. 
240 At night, the French King dislodged his armie, and 
departed. 1607 Shaks. Cor. v. iv. 44 The Volcians are 
dislodg'd and Marcius gone. 1670 Dryden \st Pi. Cong. 
6Yrt«rt</rti! 1. i, The Christians are dislodg'd ; what Foe is near? 
C. Mil. To drive (a foe) oat of his position. 

e 1450 Lonelich Grail xliv. 435 Hem to disloggen in this 
plas, It were best thorwh goddis gras. 1659 B. Harris 
ParivaVs Iron Age 155 The Spanish Army drew towards 
him, to dislodge him from thence. 1783 Watson Philip III 
(1839) 23 Judging Unnecessary . . to dislodge the Spaniards 
from their fortifications. 183^ Thirlwall Greece VI. 169 
He bad dislodged the barbarians from the position which 
they had taken up. .and made himself master of the pass, 
d. Hunting. To drive (a beast) out of its lair. 

1610 Guillim Heraldry 111. xiv. (1660) 166 You shall say 
Dislodge the Buck. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 56 The 
two and twentieth day we dislodged a wilde Bore. 1827 
Wordsw. Go back to Antique Ages, While, to dislodge his 
game, cities are sacked. [1876 Smiles Sc. Natur. vi. 96 A 
badger endeavoured to dislodge him, showing bis teeth.] 

2. intr. (for ref.) To go away from one's lodging 
or abode ; to quit the place where one is lodged ; 
to remove, a. gen. Of persons and things. 

1520 St. Papers Hen. VIII, VI. s6 Tbe daunces . . con. 
tinued . . unto thre of the clocke in the mornyng : whiche. . 
made the Ladyes more unmete to dislodge at the dave 
appoynctyd. 1528 Lyndesay Dreme 969 In the lawland I 
come. .And purposit thare to mak my residence ; Bot singu- 
lare proflect gart me soune disluge. 1653 H. Cogan tr. 
Pinto's Trav. Ixi. 249 Proclaimed, that all persons, .should 
upon pain of death dislodge speedily out of the Island. 
1668 Howe Bless. Righteous (1825) 309 Your souls will dis- 
lodge from this earthly tabernacle. 1761 Hume Hist. Eng. 
II. xxvii. 130 Many of the inhabitants of Paris began to 
dislodge. 1883 Mario Garibaldi in Macm. Mag. XLVI. 
247 Dislodge immediately from the convent. 

f b. Mil. To leave a place of encampment. Obs. 

c 1489 Caxton Sottnes of Aymon xx. 446 He commaunded 
that bis oste shold dyslodge. c 1500 Melusina xxvi. 277 
The next day . .after the masse herd, desloged the van ward. 
1591 Garrard Art Warre 168 In the morning when they 
dislodge, and at night when they encampe. 1667 Milton 
P. L. v. 669 He [Satan] resolv'd With all his Legions to 
dislodge. 1761-a Hume Hist. Eng. (1806) IV. Ivi. 309 Dis- 
lodging from Thame and Aylesbury . . he thought it proper 
to retreat nearer London. 

f c. Hunting. Of a beast of the chase : To leave 
its resting-place. Obs. 

1674 N. Cox Gent. Recreat. \. (1677) 71 If they [harts] 
chance once to vent the Hunts-man or the Hound, they will 
instantly dislodge. 

Hence Dtskrdged ppl. a., Dtslo'dging vbl. sb. 
and a. 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccxi. 254 Whan the frenche- 
men . . sawe the dyslodgyngeof the Englysshe cost. 1602 
Marston Antonio s Rev. 111. Hi. Wks. 1856 I. 111 His dis. 
lodg'd soule is fled. 1641 Earl Strafford Let. to Chas. I. 
4 May in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1692) in. I. 251, I forgive all 
the World, with Calmness and Meekness of infinite Con- 
tentment to my dislodging Soul. 1737 L. Clarke Hist. 
Bible il (1740) 151 This was the order of their incamping. 
The manner of their dislodging was thus. 1832 G. Downes 
Lett. Cont. Countries 1. 84 Among the dislodged was an 
elderly female.. who bitterly deplored her lot. 

t Dislo-dge, sb. Obs. [f. prec] The fact of 
being dislodged ; dislodgement. 

1587 Turbkrv. Ventrous Lover, §c. (R.), Show how long 
dislodge hath bred Our cruell cutting smart 

Dislodgement, -lodgment (dislp-dsmenO. 
[f. Dislodge v. + -ment ; cf. F. dSlogcment, older 
des-.] The act of dislodging ; removal of anything 
from the place where it is lodged ; displacement. 

1728 Morgan Algiers II. i v. 267 He told tbem, their Dis- 
lodgement was resolved on. 1777 L. Clarke Hist. Bible 11, 
They continued thereabout, making . . eighteen several Re- 
moves or Dislodgments, and at last they returned to Kadesh 
Barnea. 1864 in Webster. 1870 Echo 1 1 Nov., The chance 
dislodgement of a party of Prussians by a band of Franc- 
tireurs. 1876 Bartholow Mat. Med. (1879) 457 [Sulphate of 
Copper] also occasionally used in croup, to effect the dis- 
lodgment of the false membrane. 

Dislogistic, erron. f. Dyslogistic. 

t Dislor gn, v. Obs. [a. OF. desloignier to 
remove or withdraw to a distance, f. des-, Dis- 1 
+ loin far : cf. Hoigner."] Exemplified in pa. pple. 
Disloi'gned [ = OF. desloignif], removed to a dis- 
tance ; distant, remote, far off. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. iy. x. 24 Low looking dales, disloignd 
from common gaie. 

Disloke : see Dislock. 

DislO've, sb. Obs. or nonce-wa. [Dis- 9.] The 
reverse or undoing of love; unfriendliness, hatred. 

<*i533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) Ooij, 
Disloue in thee, causeth the hope doubtfull in me. 156* 
Child Marriages ti Then dislove fell betwene them. 1823 
W. Taylor Sayer*s Wks. 1. p. lxxviii, Agitated by various 
loves and dis-loves, 



DISLUSTRE. 

t DislO've, v. Obs. [Dis- 6.] trans. Not to 
love ; to withdraw one's love from. 

1568 North Gueuara's Diall Pr. iv. iv. 1 16 b, 1 care not if 
all Greece hate and dysloue mee. i«j8j Ibid. iv. xii. 409 b, 
Dispraised, defamed, disloued, and ill thought of of all. 
163a J. Hayward tr. BiondCs Eromena 180 Which he so 
loved, as for it he distoved everything else. 

Disloyal (disloi-al), a. (sbj [a. OF. desloial, 
f. des-, Dis- 4 + total Loyal. Cf. also Disleal.] 
Not loyal ; false to one's allegiance or obligations; 
unfaithful, faithless, perfidious, treacherous. 

a. Unfaithful to the obligations of friendship or 
honour, to the marriage tie, etc. (Common in early 
use : now somewhat rare. ) 

e 1477 Caxton Jason 53 Certes fayr sire Jason ansuerede 
the disloyal and untrue Peleus [etc.]. 1581 Petti e tr. 
Guazzo^s Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) 26 b, The Greekes though 
singuler in learning and eloquence, yet are they disloiall 
and faithlesse. 1590 Spenser F. Q. ir. vii. 22 Disloyall 
Treason, and hart-burning Hate. 1593 Shaks. Rich. II, v. 
ii. 105 Thou do'st suspect That I haue bene disloyall to thy 
bed. 1639 S. Du Verger tr. Camus* Adrnir. Events 51 
The demeanure of his disloyall wife. 1844 Mrs. Browning 
Flotvcr in Let. iv, Without a thought disloyal. 

b. Untrue to one's allegiance; wanting in loyalty 
to the government or to constituted authority. 

1585 Abp. Sanoys Sertn. (1841) 200 Absolon rebelled, .but 
God quickly paid him that which was due to his rebellious 
and disloyal attempts. 1634 Prynne Documents agst. 
Prynne (Camden) 48 Executed by your Lordship as sedi. 
tious and disloyall. 1667 Milton P. L. in. 204 Man dis- 
oheying, Disloyal breaks his fealtie, and sinns Against the 
high Supremacie of Heav'n. 1673 [R. LeiguJ Transp.Reh. 
146 His malicious and disloyal reflections on the late Kings 
Reign. 171 1 Hearnr Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) III. 222 
Disloyal Whiggs dispatch and goe, And Yisit Noll and Will 
below I 1837 J. H. Newman Par. Sertn. (1839) !• xv * 225 
Disloyal to the authority of God. 

t B. sb. A disloyal person ; a traitor, rebel. Obs. 

1611 Speeo Hist. Gt.Brit. ix. xxii. (1632) 1112 The bat- 
tell of the disloyals. 1651 tr. De las Coveras' Hist. Don 
Fenise 302, 1 desired to see this disloyall yet once. Ibid. 303. 

Hence Disloyalist, a person disloyal or dis- 
affected to the government. 

1885 Pall Mall G. 10 June 10/1 Two organized bands of 
disloyalists indulged in hostile manifestations. 1886 J. 
Cook in Advance (Boston) 18 Feb. 99 As dangerous in his 
character of a disloyalist as that of a polygamist. 

Disloyally, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] In a 
disloyal manner, with disloyalty; with viola- 
tion of one's allegiance or obligations; unfaith- 
fully. 

[Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. I. 58 (dated 1417, but extant 
only in alleged transcript of c 1600), And after that dis. 
loyally rose up agayn in warres.] 155a Huloet, Disloy- 
all ye, perfide. 1578 C/tr. Prayers in Priv. Prayers (1851) 
464 Setting subjects disloyally to rebel against their 
princes. 1654 tr - Scudery's Curia Pol. 2 Had they all 
disloyally revolted. 1884 Freeman in Manch. Guardian 
22 Sept. 5/6 The body which thus disloyally, almost re- 
belliously, flouted the crown. 

t Disloy alneSS. Obs. rare, [-ness.] =next. 

1586 Ferne Blaz. Getttrie 138 A disloyalnesse of heart. 
1727 Bailey vol. II, Disloyalness, disloyalty. 

Disloyalty (disloi'alti). Also 5 des-, dis- 
loyal te, 6-7 -tie. [ad. OF. desloyattte, dcsloyanlte, 
earlier desloialteit (mod.F. de'loyaute'), f. dcsloyal. 
Disloyal: cf. loyal, loyalty -.] The qualily of 
being disloyal ; unfaithfulness, falseness. 

148 1 Caxton Godfrey 167 Whan the disloyalte and false- 
nes of mahomet ran thurgh thoryent. 1483 — G. de 
la Tour E viij b. He slewe his broder Amon that suche 
desloyalte and untrouth had done to his Suster. 1548 Hall 
Chron.. Edw. IV (an. 15) 237 b, Your moste renoumed 
name, by suche a desloialtie, and untruthe against promise, 
to be both blotted and stained. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado n. 
i. 49 There shall appeare such seeming truths of Heroes 
disloyaltie, that ieafousie shall be cal'd assurance. 171a 
Addison Sped. No. 397 F 5 This Princess was then under 
Prosecution for Disloyalty to the King's Bed. 1874 Morley 
Compromise (1886) 90 The infidelity to truth, the disloyalty 
to one's own intelligence. 

b. Now esp. Violation of allegiance or duty to 
one's sovereign, state, or government. 

1600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 195 Some . . charged him 
with disloyaltie, saying that he would not fight, having 
beene corrupted. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. lvii. 
(1739) 106 Although Richard the First forgot this man's 
disloyalty, yet God remembred it 1821 Southev Vision 
Judge m. v, Discontent and disloyalty, like the teeth of the 
dragon, He had sown on the winds. 1844 H. H. Wilson 
Brit. India II. 385 Several of the Sipahis suffered tbe 
penalty of their disloyalty. 

c. with A disloyal act or proceeding. 

1659 B. Harris Par hats Iron Age 216 The^ Earle of 
Holland, repenting himself of his great disloyalties, began 
[etc.]. 1697 C Leslie Snake in Grass (ed. 2) 369 To upbraid 
the Presbyterians.. with their former Disloyalties. 

Dislirne, v. nonee-wd. [f. Dis- 4 + L. tuna the 
moon.] trans. To cure of lunacy. 

1 88 1 A. J. Dufpield Don Quixote III. Ixi v. 641 He 
wondered if Rozinante would remain humpbacked or not, 
or his master dislocated t it had been no small fortune had 
he been disluned. [Sp. deslocado, f. loco mad, ' cracked '.] 

t DisltTStre, sb. Obs. [Dis- 9.] Loss ot 
deprivation of lustre ; something that dims 
lustre. 

1656 Finett For. Ambass. 151 To exclude the Venetian, 
that he might not by his Presence be a dis-lustre to him in 
his inarch. 1667 Waterhouse Fire Loud. 139 Do not glory 
in her*ruines, trample not upon her dislustre. 



DISLUSTRE. 

Dislustre (disl*>-suj), v. [Dih- 7 a.] 

1. trans. To deprive of lustre or brightness; to 
dim, sully. Hence Dislirstred fpL a. 

1638 Baker tr. Balzac** Lett. (1654) II. as To dislustre so 
pure a matter with the impression of so black a vapour. 
1654 W. Mount ague Devout Ess. tu vi. § 3 (R.) All those 
gluiering passions . . get their lustre in the absence of that 
intellectual light, which as soon as it appears, deads and 
dislustres them. 1667 Dicby Elvira y. iv, Whose character 
would it not dislustre I 1868 Lowell Willows ii, Her 
[May's] budding breasts and wan dislustercd front. 

2. fair. To lose its lustre. 

1890 R. Bridges Shorter Poems iy. 1$ When their bloom 
Dislustres. 

Dismade, -maid, -maiede, obs. flf. Dismayed. 

f Disma*gn, v. Obs. nonee-wd. [f. Dis- 8 + L. 
magn-tis great.] trans. To deprive of greatness. 

1657 Rekve God's Plea 207 It doth grieve me to see how 
great things are deamplcd and dismagiied amoogst you. 

t Dismai*den, v. Obs. rare. [Dis- 7 b.] trans. 
To deprive of maidenhood ; to devirginate. 

1603 Florio Montaigne ill. xiii. (163a) 629 At the dismay* 
dening of their wives. 

Dismai'l, v. arch. [a. OF. desmaille-r, f. des-, 
7)13-4 +maillc Mail, armour; cf. It. dismagliare, 
obs. Sp. dcsmallar.'] trans. To divest of mail or 
armour ; to break or strip the mail off. 

c 1450 Merlin 207 Thei perced haubrekes, and dismaited, 
and many ther were throwen to grounde. 1485 Caxtoh 
Chas. Gt. 69 Hys helme was desmaylled & broken. 1590 



jeous dismayld. 1848 T. A. Caklyls Ir. Dante* s Inferno 
353 O thou. .who with thy fingers dismailest thyself. 

Dismain (dism^-n), v. [Dis- 8.] trans. To 
deprive of the legal status of being a main road. 

1886 Kent Herald 21 Oct. 2/1 That the Local Government 
Board be asked to hold an enquiry with a view to dismain 
a road. 1893 Bristol Times 15 Apr. 7/5 The proposal to 
domain a portion of the main road situated at Berkeley. 

Dismal (di'zmal), sb.l and * and a. Forms : 
4-7 dismall, 4-5 0118(0)11)016, 5 dysmal, -mel, 
-mol, 6 diesmoll, di9mold(e, 6-7 .Sc. dismail, 
6- dismal. [Mentioned in 1256 as the English or 
Anglo-French name for Fr. les mals jours', whence 
it appears to be OF. dis mat = L. dies mali evil 
days, unlucky days. It was thus originally a sub- 
stantive of collective meaning ; when ' day * was 
added, making * dismal days (cf. c summer days' 
' winter days 1 ), its attributive use passed into an 
adjective, and, its original application being ob- 
scured, it was finally before 1600 extended from 
day, days, to be a general attribute. See Note at 
end of this article.] 

A. sbA (The original use.) 

\\. The dies mali, evil, unlucky, or unpropiLious 
days, of the mediaeval calendar, called also dies 
JEgyptiaci, 4 Egipcian daies ' (see Egyptian i b) ; 
hence, by extension, Evil days (generally), days of 
disaster, gloom, or depression, the days of old age. 

The dies mali were Jan. 1, 25; Feb. 4, 26; March 1, 28 ; 



April io, 20; May 3^25; June 10^6 ; July 13, 22 ; Aug. 1, 

ec" ' " 
1 

though some mediaeval writers 



; Sept. 3, 21; 6ct. 3", 22; ov. 5, 28 1 Dec. 7, 22. 
leyare said to have been called 4 Egyptian days' because 
first discovered or computed by Egyptian astrologers ; 

connected them with the 



ft; 



plagues of ancient Egypt (cf. the Chaucer quot. 1369, where 
the word appears to be treated as OF. dis mat, ten evils, or 
plagues, Magdt\ see Prof. Skeat's note, Chaucer 1, 493); 
•some, still more fancifully, associated them with the gloom 



of ' Egyptian ' darkness. 

1 1250 see Note below.] c 1300 Laugloft's Chron. (Rolls 1 1. 
258), Cambr. MS. Gg. 1. u (^1310), (Satirical Verses on 
Baliol) Begkot an bride, Rede him at ride In the dismale 
[rime Hale], c 1369 CHAUCEa Dethe Blaunche 1206, I trowe 
hyt was in the dtsmalle, That was the .x. woundes of Egipte. 
a 1400 Pystyll 0/ Susan 305 pou hast Ibepresedent, be peple 
to steere, pou dotcst now on >in olde tos in be dismale [v. rr. 
in bin olde days, in bin eldej. c 1400 Afol. Loll. 93 A way- 
lib not beis Egipcian daies, bat we call dysmal. 
B. adj. [orig. attrihuLive use of A.] 
f 1. Of days : Of or belonging to the dies mali ; 
unlucky, unpropitious. Obs. 

e 1400 Beryn 650 Sotrewly for the Pardonere, it was adismol 
day. c 1420 Lvxxi. Story Thebes 111.(1561)3703/1 Herdisemale 
daies and her fatal houres. 1548 Cranmeb Catech. B vi b, 
Other .. thinke thai when the Sonne, Moone, or any other 
ptanetes is in this or y* signe, it is an vnlucky thing to enter- 
prise this or that, and vpon such dismolde daies (as they 
call them) they will begin no new enterprise, 155* Huloet, 
Dismall dayes, a iri dies, dies AVgiptiaci. i<6o Bp. J. Pil- 
kington Exp. Aggeus i. B viij b, Why shall we then be 
bolde to call them euyll, infortunate, and dysmall dayes 1. . 
Why shal they not prosper on those dayes. as well as on 
other? 1576 Fleming Patiopl. Epist. 24 If she had now 
escaped her dismall daye : yet, doubtlesse . . within a fewe 
yeares her life would have ended. 1590 Spehser F. Q. 11. 
vii. 26 An ugly feend, more fowle than dismall day. 1608 
Bp. Hall Char. Virtues * V. 88 (Superstitions) If his 
journey began . . on the dismall day ; or if he stumbled at 
the threshold. 16x8 Bolton Ftorus 12 Ilee . . distinguish! 
the yeere into twelue months, and markt ont which dayes 
were luckie, and which were dismall. (1738 Birch Life 
Milton M/s Wks. 1738 I. 75 Before that dismal 30th of 
January that his Majesty's Life was taken away.l 
1 2. Of other things : Boding or bringing misfor- 
tune and disaster ; unlucky, sinister, malign, fatal. 

1588 Greehe Perimedes 9 Seest thou not a dismall in* 
fluence, to inflict a dispainng chaos of confused mishaps. 
1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. Vi ', n. vi. 58 Now death shall slop his 



467 

dismall threatning sound, And his ill-boading tongue, no 
more shall spcake. /bid. in. ii. 41 A Rauens Note, \Vho*e 
dismall tune bereft my Vitall powrcs. 163a J. Haywaro tr. 
Biondis Eromena 139 Sucb like love . . could not prove to 
her otherwise than dismall and unluckie. [i66a DtYOEH 
Rwal Ladies v. iii, It was that dismal Night Which tore 
my Anchor up.l 

3. Of the nature of misfortune or disaster; 
disastrous, calamitous. (Now rare, and associated 
with sense 5.) 

159a Shaks. Rom. * Jul. iy. iii. 19 My dismall Sceane, I 
needs must act alone. 1599 T. aIIoufet] Silkwormes 37 
A little dismall fire whole townes hath burnd, A little winde 
doth spread that dismall fire. 1638 Sia T. Herbert '/ rax: 
(ed. 2) 188 Many dismall showres of Darts and stones. 1655 
Stahlry Hist. Philos. Biog. (1701^13 Epilepsies, Convul- 



sions and other Dismal and Affrighting Distempers. 171a 



Browning Aur. Leigh v. 433 If this then be success, 't is 
dismaller Than any failures. 

4. Causing dismay; terrible, dreadful, dire. Now 
in weakened sense (associated with 5) : Causing 
gloom or dejection, depressing, wretched, miserable. 

1588 Shaks. Tit. A. in. i. 262 Be this dismall sight The 
closing vp of our most wretched eyes. 1605 — Macb. v. v. 
12 My Fell of haire Would at a dismall Treatise row zc, and 
stirre As life were in't. 1686 Horneck Cruet/. Jesus ii. 24 
The Devil appeared unto him in a . . most dismal shape. 
17*8 Pops Dune. ill. 269 Dire is the conflict, dismal is the 
din. 1770 Golosm. Des. Vill. 204 Full well the busy 
whisper circling round Conveyed the dismal tidings when 
he frowned, ilao W. Uvihg Sketch Bk. 1. 15 The sight of 
this wreck . . gave rise to many dismal anecdotes. 1875 
Jowctt Plato (ed. 2) V. 460 These things when spoken to 
a multitude, .take up a dismal length of time. 

5. Of a character or aspect that causes gloom 
and depression; depressingly dark, sombre, gloomy, 
dreary, or cheerless. 

Dismal Science, Czx\yW% nickname for Political Economy. 
Great Dismal Swamp (U. S.) : see C. 5. 

1617 Mimsheu Ductor, Dismall. .Itsignifieth also Darke. 
1631 Gouge God's Arrows i. § 23. 30 On a sudden was 
that faire skie turned into a sulphunous and most dismall 
skie. 1634 Sir T. Herbjrrt Trav. 146 Blacke is not knowne 
among them, they say tis dismall and a signe of hell and 
sorrowe. 1696 tr. Du Mont's Voy. Levant 48 The Ghast- 
liness of the Prospect is heighten d by the Pine-Trees, that 
cast a dismal Shade. 1793 Smeatoh Edystone L. § 3" 
It looked very dismal and threatening all the time. 1849 
Cahlvle Nigger Question, Misc. Ess. (1872) VII. 84 The 
Social Science— not a * gay science but a rueful,— which 
finds the secret of this Universe in * supply aud demand ' . . 
what we might call, by way of eminence, the dismal science. 
iB$o — Latter-d. Pamph. IV.O872) 119 Good monitions, as to 
several things, do lie in this Professor of the dismal science. 
1873 Black Pr. Thule i, What a wild and dismal country was 
this which lay. .all around him I i88a Garden 28 Jan. 54/2 
The fogs in London this week have been about at their dis- 
mallest. . ... 

Jig. 1871 M oh ley Voltaire (1886) 246 Doctrines which 
had naturally sprung up in the dismal age when the Catholic 
system acquired substance and shape. 

b. Of sounds: Dreary, cheerless, woeful. (In late 
use chiefly subjective, as in 6.) 

1593 [see 2). a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Creiv, Dismal 
ditty, a Psalm at the Gallows. 1703 DAMpma Voy. W\. 131 
Whales . . blowing and making a very dismal noise. 1719 
De Foe Crusoe (1840) I. xix. 350 The dismailest howlings of 
wolves. 1794 M as. Radclipfe Myst. Udolpho i, Afar in the 
woods they raise a dismal shout, a 1839 PaAED/ > «w«(i864) 
1. 139 And heard her singing a lively song, In a very dismal 
tone. 1874 Micklethwaite Mod. Par. Churches 80 The 
dismal groans of the harmonium. 1894 Black more Ptrly* 
cross 56 A dismal wail of anguish. 

6. Of a character or aspect denoting gloom or 
depression ; (subjectively) gloomy or miserable. 

1705 Bosman Guinea 403 You may be surprizd that 
these poor Wretches should wear Hats, Perukes, &c. 
which they do in a very particular dismal manner, a 17x5 
Burhet Own Time (1766) I. 329 Wrote dismal letters 10 
Court. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. vii, The ooly dismal # figure 
in a group of merry faces. 1771 Junius Lett. lxvn. 330, 
I think you should suffer your dismal Countenance to clear 
up. 1837 W. Iavmc Ca/t. Bonneville II. 14 Gathering the 
mangled bodies of the slain . . the warriors returned, in dis- 
mal procession, to the village. 

quas\-adv. 1757 Mrs. E. Griffith Lett. betw. Henry ft 
Frances (1767) 1. 64, 1 fear it was a dismal penned piece. 
C. sb? [Elliptical or absolute use of B.] 

tl. A dismal person, a. The devil, b. A fu- 
neral male. Obs. 

la 1500 Priests of Peblis in Piukerlon Scot. Pojms Repr. 
I. 17 (Jam.) Never bot by the dysmeh or the devil. 1570 
Levim Manip. 13/20 Y« dismall, deuill, diabolus. 170? Reply 
Swift's Bickcrstaff detected Wks. 17S5 165 Away .. 

into your flannel gear .. here is a whole pack of dismals 
coming to you with their black equipage. 

f 2. * The designation of a mental disease, most 
probahly, melancholy* (Jam.), hypochondria. Obs. 

a 1605 M ontgom sni s Flyting to. Pofwarl 315 The doit 
and the dismail, indifferent lie delt. 

f 3. //. Mourning garments. Obs. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) VII. 171 How she would 
have adorned the weeds 1 . . Such pretty employment in her 
dismals. 1778 Foots Trip Calais hi. Wks. 1790 II . 363 As 
my lady is deck*d out in her dismals, perhaps she may take 
a fancy to faint. t 

4. //. a. Low spirits, the dumps, the 'blues . 

176a Foote Lyar 11. Wks. 1799 I. 298 He. .seems entirely 
wrapt up in the dismals. 1777 J. Q. Adams in Fam. Lett. 
(1876) 265 The spleen, the vapors, the dismals, the horrors 
seem to nave seued our whole State, a 1834 LAMa Final 
Mem. y. To Mrs. llaslitt 232 When we are in the dismals 



DISMAN. 

there is now no hope from any quarter whatever. 1836 
Mahrvat Midsh. Easy xxxiii, He has frightened that poor 
old woman into the dismals. 1893 Edwa Lvau. To Right 
the Wrong 1. 44 What business have you lo indulge io a 
fit of the dismals oa this gala-day? 

b. //. Expressions of gloom or despondency. 
»774 J» Q. Adams Fam. Lett. (1876) 16 Their mutual re- 
proaches, their declamations.. their triumphs and defiances, 
their dismals and prophecies, are all delusion. 



221/3 She harps upon the petty annoyances of her dreary 
poverty, and on other dismals of life. 

6. A local name of dreary tracts of swampy 
land on the eastern sea-board of the United States, 
esp. In North Carolina. 

1763 G. Washimctoh Writ. (1889) II. 198, 5 miles from the 
aforesaid mills, near to which the Dismal runs. 181a H. 
Williams Hist. N. Carolina II. 180 Such are the Dismah, 
so called, and the other great swamps that are numerous in 
the flat country. 1856 Olmsted Slave States 149 f The 
•Great Dismal Swamp', with the smaller * Dixmals '..of 
the same character, along the North Carolina Coast. 

D. Comb., as dismal-dreaming. 

1599 Shaks. Pass. Pilgr. 200 And drives away dark dismal- 
dreaming night. 

{Note. As to the identity of dismal with OF. (sAF.Wix 
?«fl/;~L dies mali, see Professor Skeat in Trans. Phi lot. 
Soc. 1888. p. 2. Already in 1617, Minsheu (whose own 
memory doubtless recalled the time when dismal was used 
only to qualify days) derived it from 4 L. dies malus, an euill 
and vnhappie time . Early corroborative evidence comes 
from OF. and Icelandic sources. (1) The Anglo-French 
Art de /Calender of Rauf de Linham, 12^6 (MSS. at Glas- 
gow, Oxford, Cambridge; extracts printed by M.Paul Meyer 
in his official Rapport on Documents Manuscrits de t an. 
cienne littirature de la France, Paris 1871, pp. 127"9)» n . as a . 
passage of sixty lines on the Diet mali, beginning 4 Ore dirrai 
des jours denieU, Que vous dismal (Bodley MS. dismol) ap- 
pelletz* [Now shall I tell of the forbidden days, Which you 
call dismal), and further on 4 Dismal les appelent plusours, 
Ceo est a dire les mals jours' [Dismal several call them, TTiat 
is to say the evil days]. Here dismal is given as the equi- 
valent of ' mals jours ', evil days. 

(2) A short Icelandic treatise in a Copenhagen MS. (Arna. 
Magnasan 350, written 1363, If. 148 a), begins « Her greinir 
urn dismala daga. Tueir ero beir dagar 1 huerium manadi 
er at bokmali kallaz dies mali . enu pat bydiz illir dagar ' 
[Here tells of the dismal days. There are two days in every 
month that in ihe book-language (Latin) are called dies 
mali, and that is interpreted Y evil days']. The word dismal 
is not Norse, and must have been learned from England be- 
fore 1363. In dismala daga, it is probably an adj. accus. 
pi., but may he a sh. gen. pi., 'days of the dismals . Both 
the A F. and the Icelandic treatises give a list of the dis mat 
or dies mali, identical with tbat given by various meducval 
writers, and computable by the mnemonic distich given by 
Du Cange s.v. Dies /Egypt iaci'. see sense 1 above.] 

t Di smal, v. Obs. nonee-wd. [f. prec. adj.] 
fair. To feel dismal or melancholy. 

1780 Mad. D'AaBLAY Diary (1842) I. 344 Mi&» L- £ un 2 
various old elegies . . O 1 how I dismalled in hearing them. 

Dismality (dizmarliti). [f. Dismal a. + -itv.] 
Dismal quality or state ; an instance of this. 

1714 Mandkville Fab. Bees (1725) 1. 291 A beggar, .agists 
his cant with a doleful tone and a study'd dismality of ges- 
tures. 1770 Mad. D'Arblay Diary, Let. Susan Burney 
25 Aug., After ten we took a comfortable walk, which made 
up for our late dismalities. 1867 Miss Braddon Birds 0/ 
Prey v. iii, The desert of Sahara is somewhat dismal but 
in ius dismality there is at least a flavour of romance. 1890 
II. M. Stanley Sp. in Lit. World 1 1 July 33/2 The dismali- 
ties of the march from the Albert Nyanza to the Last Coast. 

Di'Smalize, v. [See -ize.J trans. To make 
or render dismal. Hence Drsmalized///. a 

1734 Laoy M. W. Mont ac i' Let. to Duchess 0/ Portland 
( 1 800) 1 . 1 0 Dismal faces, which by my art I dismalued ten 
timeV more. 1885 M assoh Carlyle 1. 26 A dull and dism.il- 
ised blur of the facts. 

Di-smally, adv. [f. Dismal a. + ly '-.] In 
a dismal manner; dreadfully; gloomily, dolor- 
ously. 

a 1660 Hammomd Rev. ix. (RJ, A lion gaping or yawning 
from his prey, and the blood of it about his mouth, looks 
very dismally. 1670 Eacnabd Cant. Clergy 95 If ™ 1* 
either notoriously ignoraot or dismally poor. 1709 Stlele 
Taller Ho. 38 r 6, I dismally dread the Muliiphcaiion of 
these Mortals under, .a settled Peace. 1794 ^yoRDSw. Guilt 
A- Sorrow xlii, Dismally tolled lhat night the city clock I 
1840 Dickehs Bam, Rudgc i, The wind howled dismally 
among the bare branches of the trees. 1874 Morley Com. 
promise (1886) 11a Their doctrine was dismally insumcieni, 
and sometimes.. directly vicious. 

Di'smalneSS. [f- as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being dismal; depressing dreariness or 
gloom ; dolefu&ess. 

i6ao Siirltoh lll.xxxiv. 24S.The Night came on 

..not so light and calm.. but a certain Dismalness it had. 
1653 Gataker Vind. Amwt. Jer. 42 All the disraalDes . . 
should be over, as soon as the interruption of those radiant 
rayes were remooved. 183a Examiner 65/1 He * hke to the 
raven in . . the dismalness of his croak. 1879 Black Macleod 
o/D. xv, The dismalness of beiog alone here . .eats more and 
more into my heart. _ 

Disman (dismarn), v. [f. Dis- 7 + Ma* sh] 
+ L trans. To undo as a man ; to deprive of what 
constitutes the man. Obs. . 

i6a7-47 Feltham Resolves l. xlvil 149 b y death " 

absolutely divided and disman'd. 1633 Eabl Mancn. At 
Mondo (1636) 162 There is no spectacle . . more ternble, than 
to behold a dying man, to stand by, and see a man dis- 
manncd. 1651 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 11. .(«739) 6 All 
is faint in that man that hath once dismanned himself. 

G9* - 3 



DISMANACLE. 

2. To deprive (a country, etc.) of men. 
1863 Kinglake Crimea 1. xiv. 293 This is why I have 
chosen to say that France was dismanned. 

t Disma*nacle, v. Oh. rare. [Dis- 7 a.] 
trans. To free from manacles or shackles. 

1627-47 Frltham Resolves 311 Till it [the soul] be dis- 
manacled of the clogging flesh, a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts 
<y Mon. (1642)39 Such Caitifes as .. are dismanacled, un- 
shackled, raised up. 

tDismand, -mairnd, v. Obs. [ad. Sp. 
desmandar to countermand, refl. desmandarse to 
disband, stray from the flock, obs. It. dismandarsi 
* in Grison is taken when a horse doth flie or depart 
out of the ring or compasse where he is ridden ' 
(Florio), f. des-, Dis- 4 + mandar, L. mandar e to 
command.] reji. To disband, to go off duty. 

1598 Barret Theor. Warres iv. i. 98 Vpon small occasions 
doe they dismande themsclues. I but. 103 Not to suffer any 
souldier. .to dismaunde himselfe.. vntill the whole Regiment 
be all entred. 

t Disma ngle, v. Obs. rare. [Dis- 5.] trans. 
To cut in pieces; = Mangle. Hence f Dis " 
mangling^//, a. Obs, 

1659 D. Pell Impr. Sea 392 Ships.. in which lye murder- 
ing Guns, mortal engines, and dismangling bullets. Ibid. 
611 Decks be.dcckea with all sorts of dismangling millet*. 

Dismantle (dismje'ntl), v. [ad. obs. F. des- 
manteller * to take a mans cloake off bis backe ; 
also, to dismantle, raze, or beat downe the walls 
of a fortresse* (Cotgr. 161 1), mod.F. dtfmanteter, 
f. des- Dis- 4 + manteler to cloak, Mantle.] 

f 1. trans. To divest of a mantle or cloak ; to un- 
cloak, lit. and Jig, Also h. intr. {for rejl.) Obs. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. xxiii. § 32 He must take heed 
he shew not himselfe dismantled and exposed to scorne 
and iniury. 1611 Shaks. Wint. T. iv. iv. 666 Muffle your 
face, Dis-mantle you, and . . disliken The truth of your own 
seeming. 1623 Cocker am, Dismantle, to vncloath one. 
1691 Noaais Pract. Disc. 57 When the warm influence of 
a like-perswaded Princes Favour, invites him to come ahroad 
and dismantle his Secrecies. 

b. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 33 A delicious 
st rcame.. refreshes the fields, forcing Flora to dismantle. 

2. To divest or strip of (any clothing, covering, 
protection, or the like). 

160a Shaks. Ham. it. ii. 293 This Rcalme dismantled was 
of loue himselfe. 1654 H. L'Esthange Chas. 7(1655)55 
Authority, whereof if Soveraignty be once dismantled, once 
stript, she is soon trampled upon. 1674 N. Cox Gentl. Re- 
creat. 1 1. (1677) 166 Pluming, is after the Hawk hath seized 
her Prey, and dismantles it of the Feathers. 1784 Cowper 
Taskw. 178 All this uniform uncoloured scene Shall he dis- 
mantled of its fleecy load. 1821 Combe Wife 111. 161 The 
chin dismantled of its beard. 1879 F. Pollok Sport Brit. 
Bunnah IT. 73 Houses, .dismantled of their roofs. 

f 3. To strip off or remove (that which covers). 

1605 Shaks. Lear 1. i. 220 To dismantle So many folds of 
fauour. 1647 Ward Simf>. Cobler (1843) 26 Such exotic 
garhes, as. .dismantles their native lustre. 

4. To strip (any thing) of the necessary equip- 
ment, furniture, or apparatus, to un furnish ; esf. to 
strip (a fortress) of its defences and equipments ; to 
strip (a vessel) of its sails, rigging, etc., to unrig. 

1601 Holland Pliny 1. 136 The Persians caused this Hyp- 
parenum to be dismantled. 1639 Fuller Holy War \\\. iv. 
(1647) 124 Saladine .. dismantled all his cities in the Holy 
land. 177a Ann. Reg. 237/2 The Favorite frigate shall be 
dismantled, hy putting oer rudder on shore. 1778 Eng. 
Gazetteer (ed. 2) s. v. Leicester, Before the castle was dis- 
mantled, it was a prodigious building. 1794 Sullivan View 
Nat. IT. 198 When Greece was dismantled by the Romans. 
1843 Prescott Mexico (1850) I. 226 0ne of those tempests 
..fell with terrible force on the little navy, .dismantling 
some of the ships.^ 1891 T. W. Reio Life Ld, Houghton 1. 
x. 449 Engaged, .in dismantling the rooms, .which Had been 
for so many years his home in London. 

Jig. 179a W. Roberts Looker-on (1794) I. 431. No. 30 
Calculated . . to dismantle the mind and scatter its materials 
of knowledge. 

5. To render (fortifications, or the like) useless 
for their purpose ; to pull down, take to pieces, 
destroy, raze. 

X579 Fenton Guicciard. iv. 153 The Florentins . . bound 
them selues . . to dismantle euen to the earth, the hastillion 
which had so much molested the Siennoys. 1581 M ulcaster 
Positions vi. (1887) 42 Vntill such time, as nature shall dis- 
mantle, and pull it [the bodyj downe her selfe. 1653 H. 
Cogan tr. Pinto s Trav. xxxviii. 153 Causing all the walls of 
it to be dismantelled, he razed the place quite to the ground. 
1672 Comber Comp. Temple 1. § 3 (R.) Sin .. deface th its 
beauty, dismantles its strength, and brings down its highest 
and noblest faculties. 1853 Sir H. Douglas Afilit. Bridges 
(ed - 3) 37i The gun was dismounted . . the carriage dismantled 
and conveyed piecemeal to the opposite shore. 

Hence Disma ntling vbl. sb, \ Disma'ntler, one 
who dismantles or strips. 

16x1 CoTGR.,Dcsmaulellementgdismsint\ing. 1649 Milton 
Eikon. xx i. Wks. (1847) 3 2 3A For the dismantling of his 
letters he wishes 'they may be covered with the cloak of 
confusion '. 1747 Gould Eng. Ants 77 The dismantling of 
the Nymphs is also an additional Task in reference to the 
Workers. 1758 Monthly Rev. 534 The dismantles of our 
woods and groves. 1889 A thenaeum 2 Nov. 596/2 The utterly 
wanton dismantling of the Guesten Hall [at Worcester]. 

Dismantled, ///. a. [f. prec. 4- -ed i.] De- 
prived of clothing, equipment, or fortifications. 

1600 E. Blount tr. Coneslaggio 309 The citie of Angra and 
all other places being dismantled and weake, they had no 
other defence then the landing, a 1800 Cowper Iliad (ed. 2) 
xu. 486 The dismantled wall. 1868 Freeman Norm. Cong. 
(1876) II. viii. 207 He repaired and garrisoned the dismantled 
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fortress. 1879 Farrar St. Paul (1883) 244 The driven dis- 
mantled hulk. 

Dismantlement, [f. as prec. + -mknt : cf. 
mod.F. dtmantUement, older desmantetiement.] 
The act or , process of dismantling. 

1870 Daily News 22 Dec, The fortifications on the horse- 
shoe enceinte . . are now also undergoing a vigorous process 
of dismantlement. 1876 Svmonos Grk. Poets Ser. 11. ix. 332 
Then came the dismantlement of Athens by Lysander. 1882 
Standard 14 July, The ultimatum then gave the choice of 
dismantlement or bombardment. 

i DismaTble, v. [Dis- 7.] trans. To free from 
marble, divest of marble-like appearance. 

1830 W. Taylor Hist, Surv. Germ. Poetry II. 397 Dis- 
marbled, free, he stalks around. 1855 M. Arnold Poems, 
J 'ontk <$• Calm 3 There's nothing can dismarble now The 
smoothness of that limpid brow. 

tDisma*rch, v. Obs. [ad. i6th c. F. des- 
march-er * to step, or goe, backe . . to retire . . loose 
ground* (Cotgr.), f. des- Dis- 4 + marcher to 
Si arch.] intr. To march or fall back, to retreat ; 
to march off, retire. Hence fDisma'rching vbl. sb. 

1596 Life Scanderbeg 225 He [Scanderbeg] dismarched 
therefore with as great secrecy as possible. 1600 Holland 
Lwy 11. lxiii. 86 The enemies. .dismarched away \abetmt\ 
as speedely as they could. 1633 Bingham Xenophon 115 To 

I dismarch from an enemy, was euer held dishonourable by a 
man of valour. 1635 Barriffe Mil. Discipl. Ixxxii. (1643) 

j 234 Of dismarching, or firing in the Reere. 

t DismaTcn, sb. Obs, rare, [ad. 16th c. Y. 
ties marc he, f. desmarcher : see prec] A retreat. 

1600 Holland Livy xxv.xxxiii. 574 The enemie . . traced 
him hard at heeles in his dismarch \abeuntinm\. 

Disma'rk, v. rare. [ad. obs. F. desmarqner 
(now dimarquer) 1 to take away the marke from \] 
trans. To deprive of (distinguishing) marks. 

1632 Thomas of Reading in Thorns Prose Rom, (1858) T. 
146 Then before the horse should go from thence, he would 
disinarke him. 1894 Blackw, Mag. Dec. 850/1 Kef ore the 
horse left this, the man dismarked him, cropped his ears, etc. 

Disma'rket, v. [Dis- 7 b.] trans. To deprive 
of the legal character and privileges of a market. 

1878 Daily News 13 Dec, The Court proposed to disinarket 
the two existing Leadenhall markets, and had .. applied to 
Parliament for the requisite powers. 

tDisma'rry, v. Obs. rare. [ad. iGth c. F. 
desmarier ' todiuorce, vnwed, or vnmarrie' (Cotgr.), 
f. des-, Dis- 4 + marier to Marry.] trans. To 
annul the marriage of. 

1525 Lo. Berners Froiss, It cxc. [clxxxvi.] 583 He was 
dismaryed, and maryed agayne to another gentylwoman. 

t DismaT shall, v. Obs. rare. [Dis- 6.] trans. 
To derange, disorder, throw into confusion. 

1630 Drumm. op Hawth. Flowers Sion 31 What was dis- 
marshalled late . . Is now most perfect seen. 

t Disma'Sk, v. Obs. [ad. obs. F. desmasquer 
'to vnmaske, discouer, pull, or take off his maske* 
(Cotgr.), f. des-j Dis- 4 + masque Mask.] trans. 
To divest of a mask or covering ; to unmask. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 296 Faire Ladies tnaskt, are 
Roses in their bud : Dismaskt. .Are Angels vailing clouds, 
or Roses blowne. 1599 Sandys Enrop<e Spec. (1632) 1 84 Their 
plausible pretences being now dismasked. 1633 T. Staf- 
ford Pac. Hib. \. (1821) 1 To dismaske themselves of that 
cloake of subjection which before they pretended. 1651 
Walton in Rett'?. Wotton (1672) 213 The Marquess., 
thought best to dismask bis Beard. 

Dismast (dismrrst), v, [f. Dis- 7 a + Mast 
sb. ; cf. F. dtfmdter, ohs. desmaster (1680 in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] trans. To deprive (a ship) of masts ; to 
break down the masts of. 

1747 Gentl. Mag. XVII. 486 She fired single guns at 
us, in order to dismast us. 1748 Ansotis Voy. 11. v. 172. 
1823 Lincaro Hist. Eng. VI. 17 His ship was quickly dis- 
masted by the superior fire of his adversary. 1843 PaEScorr 
Mexico (1850) I. 200 A furious storm . . dismasted bis ship. 

Hence DIsma*sted fpl. a. ; also DIsma stment 
[cf. F. d£m&tement\ f Disma'stnre, the action of 
dismasting a ship. 

176a Falconer Shipwr. 11. 749 The hull dismasted there 
awhile may ride. 1781 Arbuthnot in Westm. Mag. I X. 265 
My letter . . will have acquainted their Lordships with the 
. . dismasture of the Bedford, in a gale of wind. 1828 
Webster refers to Rl arshall for Dismastment. x868 Morris 
Earthly Par. I. 98 Leaky, dismasted, a most helpless prey 
To winds and waves. 

Disma*tcll, v. rare. [Dis- 6.] traits. Not 
to match or suit. Hence Dlsma'tchment. 

1 59 1 Svlvester Du Bartas 1. v. 907 Blush not (my hook) 
nor think it thee dismatches.To bearc about vpon thy paper- 
Tables, Flies, Butterflies, [etc.]. 1847 Mrs. Gore Castles in 
the A ir iv. (Hoppe),The dismatchmeot of the furniture. 

t Dismaw, v. Obs. rare. [Dis- 7 c] trans. 
To empty out from the maw. 

1620 Shelton Quix. IV. vii. 50 You may dismaw all that 
you have in your troubled heart and grieved entrails. 

Dismay (dismi 1 -), sb. [f. Dismay v. Cf. Sp. 
des mayo a swoon, dismay, Pg. desmaio a fainting 
fit,It.J/«3^?(K6rting, 2960), from the corresp. vbs,] 

Utter loss of moral courage or resolution in pros- 
pect of danger or difficulty; faintnessof heart from 
terror or from feeling of inability to cope with peril 
or calamity. 

m 1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. xi. 41 Awhile he stood in this aston- 
ishment, Yet woulcfhe not for all his great dismay Give over 
to effect his first intent. 1596 Shaks. Merch. V. 111. ii. 61 
With much more dismay I view the fight, then thou that 



DISMAYFULLY. 

inak'st the fray. 1667 Milton P.L.n. 422 Each In others 
countenance red his own dismay. 1740 Pitt s£nei/l viil 
(R.), Ev'n hell's grim porter shook with dire dismay. 1791 
Cowper Iliad xu. S4 He no dismay Conceives or terror in his 
noble heart. 1836 W. Irving Astoria 111. 56 Our unfor- 
tunate travellers, contemplated their situation . . in perfect 
dismay. 1838 Thirlwall Greece V. xl. 144 An eclipse of the 
sun spread universal dismay at Thebes. 1863 Geo. Euot 
Romola 1. xii, [She] lifted, .her hands in mute dismay, 
f b. Dismaying influence or operation. Obs. 

1594 Spenser Amorettilxxxvn, I wander as in darkenesse 
of the night, Affrayd of every dangers least dismay. X596 
— F. Q. v. ii. 50 Like as a ship, whom cruell tempest drives 
Upon a rocke with horrible dismay. 

Dismay (dism^ 1 *), v. x Forms : 3-4 demay e, 
4 demayae, desmai, 4-5 dismaye, dysmay, 4- 
dismay, (4-6 dismal e,5 de am aye, dis-, dysamay). 
[Appears to represent an OF. or AF. type* des maier, 
dthnaier (Palsgr. has a pa. pple. dismay^) — Sp. 
desmayar * to dismay, to discourage . . to swoune 1 
(Minsheu), Pg. desmaiar, It. smagare ' to trou- 
ble, to vexe, to annoy* (Florio), Romanic type 
*dismagdre f f. dis-, Dis- 4 + -mag-, app. ad. OHG. 
magan to be powerful or able (see May v.) ; cf. 
Amay, Esmay, representing the ordinary OF. form 
esmaier :—*exmagdre.'] 

1. trans. To deprive of moral courage at the 
prospect of peril or trouble ; to appal or paralyze 
with fear or the feeling of being undone ; utterly 
to discourage, daunt, or dishearlen. re/l. f To be 
filled with dismay ; to lose courage entirely. 

1297 R. Glouc (1724) 156 He wende forb, and so^te out 
here fon, Some hco fonde ligge slepe, heo demayde heni 
anon. 13.. Guy Warw. (A.) 1645 Nowe gob Gij sore des- 
maid, His woundes him han iuel afreyd. c 1340 Gaw. $ Gr. 
Knt. 470 Dere dame, to day demayyow neuer. c 1350 Will. 
Paleme 3800 poujh bere be mam mo ban ^e, dismaie je 
nou^t berfore. 1413 Pitgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) iv. xxxviii. 
64 He helde hym self abasshed, and desmayed. c 1430 Lvdc. 
Chron. Troyv.xxxvi, In herte for louc disamayde. 1577 
B. Gooce Heresbaeh's Husb. 111. (1586) 154 That both with 
his barking he may discover, and with his sight dismay the 
Theefe. 1615 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. Avui, Let not this 
dismay Thee. 1781 Gibbon Decl. # F. ll.xlvi. 730 The 
enemies were dispersed and dismayed. 1857 Longp. Gold. 
Le%. 1. Chamber in Castle Vautsberg, I heard . . Of your 
maladies. .Which neither astonished nor dismayed me. 

t 2. To defeat or rout by sudden onslaught. Obs. 

[Cf. 1297 in 1.] 1596 Spenser F. Q. v. ii. 8 He. .there as- 
saies His foe confused. .That horse and man he equally dis- 
maies. Ibid. vi. x. 13 When the bold Centaures made that 
hloudy fray With the fierce Lapithes which did them dismay. 

7 3. intr. To become utterly discouraged or faint- 
hearted. Obs. 

a 1375 Joseph A rim. 31 Whon Ioseph herde ber-of,he bad 
hem not demay3en. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxiv. v, Be 
of good chere, and for oothyng dismaye. 1578 T. N. tr. 
Cong. W. Ituiia 117 For all those bragges Corte2 dismaide 
not. 1591 Shaks. 1 Hen. VI, in. iii. 1 Dismay not (Princes) 
at this accident 1596 J. Nor den {title), A Christian . . In- 
couragement vnto all English Subiects not to dismaie at the 
Spanish Threats. 

t Dismay, v. 2 Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Dis- 7 a + 
May sb.] trans. To strip of May-blossom. 

16x0 G. Fletcher Christ's Vict. (1888) 99 And may, dis. 
mayed, Thy coronet must be. 

f Dismayd, fpt. a. (In Spenser.) Explained 
by editors, for *distnade, i. e. mis-made, mis-shapen. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. 11. xi. 11 Whose hideous shapes were 
like to feendes of hell, Some like to boundes, some like to 
Apes, dismayd. 

Dismayed (dism^'d), ppl. a. Also 4 desmaid, 
6 dismade, 6-8 -mai(e)d. [f. Dismay vA + -ed 1.] 
Overwhelmed with fear, etc. ; appalled. 

1513 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 765 The Queene 
. . sate alone alowe . . all desolate, and dismayed. 1561 
Hollvbush Horn. Apoth. 22 a, Then is he holye dismade 
and heavy. 1624 Capt. Smith Virginia v. 196 Newes was 
brought the Gouernor by a dismaied Messenger. 1743 
J. Davidson AZneid vin. 238 Then first our men beheld 
Cacus dismaid. 1849 Macau lav Hist. Eng. I. 218 His 
ardent and unconquerable spirit . . soon roused the courage 
of his dismayed countrymen. 

Dismayedness. [f. prec. + -NESS.] Dis- 
mayed state or condition ; utter dispiritedness. 

1571 Goloinc Calvin on Ps. xxii. 2 Hereupon came that 
dissmaydnesse and dread, which compelled him too crave 
release of death. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 163 That 
shame and dismaiednesse which maketh us that we dare not 
looke a man in the face, a 1649 Winthrop New Eng. (1853) 
1. 12 There appeared no fear or dismayedness a moung them. 
1701 W. Wotton Hist. Rome 1. 19 Never discovering per- 
plexity, dismayedness . . or distrust. 

Dismay *er. [f. Dismay v. + -eb 1 J One who 

dismays or appals. 

1594 Southwell M. Magd. Fun. T tares 26 What gained 
shee hy their comming, but . . two dismayers of her hope? 
/1x62a Ainsworth Annoi. Ps. liv. 5 (1639) 83 Daunting 
tyrants, terrible dismayers, as Saul and his retinue. 

Dismayfal, a. \i. Dismay sb. + -ful.] Full 
of or fraught with dismay ; appalling. 

c 1586 C'tess Pembroke Ps. cv. ix, For cheerefull lightes 
dismayfull lightnings shine. 1596 Spenser F. Q. v. xi. 26 
Much dismay'd with that dismayfull sight. 1628 R. Hobart 
Edw. II, cix, In that sad dismaifull houre of dying. 1876 
G. Macdonalo T. Wingfield vi, That thought of all most 
disinayful. 

Hence DismayfuIIy adv.> in dismay. 
1596 Spenser F. Q. v. viii. 38 From which like mazed 
deare dismayfully they Hew. 



DISMAYING. 

t Dismaying", vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Dismay v. + 
-iNti '.] The action of the vb. Dismay ; daunting; 
dismay. 

13.. A". Alts. 2801 Men myghtc ther y-seo houdis wryn^e 
. . Sway, and gret dismayng. 1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. 
.\lvi. 3 There w no cause of dismaying iri y* faythfull. i6n 
Kiblk Jcr. xlviii. 39 So shall Moab be a derision, and a dis- 
maying to all them about him. 1666 Pekys Diary 4 luly, 
It was pure dismaying and fear which made them all run 
upon the * Galloper '. 

Dismaying, a. [-ing That dismays. 

1653 Gatakkk I vui. Annot. Jer. 96 They fil mens beds 
with dismaying fears. x8t6 Scott BL Divarfil, They pre- 
sented themsel ves with a readiness which he felt to be some- 
what dismaying. 1817 Shelley A*<v. Islam n.xix,To tread 
life's dismaying wilderness Withuut one smile to cheer. 

llcncc t Dlsmaylngrly adv. Obs. 

1731 Pailev, Dismayingly, dishearteningly. 

Lusmayl(e, obs. form of Dismail v. 
t Dismay ment. Obs. [f. Dismay v. + -xixt.] 
m Dismay so., dismaying. 

1600 F. Walker S/. ManUevillo 66b, He.. bad him be of 

food courage, and shake off that dismaimcnt. a 1640 W. 
'ennek Sacr. Faitkfull (1648) 39 A base dismaymcnt of 
spirit below or beneath the strength that is in a man. 164a 
Rogers Naaman 45 Naaman hcere had his dismaiments. 
Disme (daim), var. of Dime sb. and v. The sb., 
besides its historical nse in the senses * tenth ' and 
* tithe', is used, in the earliest Eng. book on the 
subject, for ' Decimal arithmetic *, also attrib. or 
as adj. «= 1 decimal \ 

1608 A. Norton {title) Disme : The Art of Tenths, or De. 
cimall Arithmeticke . .invented by Simon Stevin. Ibid.C) b, 
Disme is a kind of Arithmeticke, invented by the tenth pro- 
gression . . by which also all accouuts . . are dispatched hy 
whole numbers, without fractions or broken numbers. Ibid. 
C ij b, The numbers of the second and third Definitions be 
fore-going ['364, '3759] are generally called Disme numbers. 
Ibid* There are 3 orders of Disine numbers giuen. 

fDismea^nor, v. Obs. [f. Dis- 7 + meanour 
in Demeanour : cf. Mismeanouk.] To misbehave, 
misconduct (oneself). 

1598 B arret Theor. Warresw. \. ioz Taking .. care .. the 
souldiers dismeauour not thcmselues. 

t Dismea'surable, ,a .Obs. Also des-. [a. 
OF. desmesurable (in Godef.), f. des-> Dis- 4 + 
mcsttrablc Measurahle.] Beyond measure, im- 
moderate, excessive. Hence Dismea-surably adv., 
immoderately, excessively. 

1474 Caxton Chesse 111. vii. H viij, I make them Hue in 
misery that I see lyue dismeasurably. C1477 — Jason $6 
To whom be gaf so demesurable a stroke in the middes of 
his shclde that he perced hit. Ibid. 31 To the knight . . 
he g**f a strook so dismesurably that he cleftc his hede. 

t Dismeasure, a. Obs. rare. In 5 dysme- 
sure. [app. a. OF. desmcsurf, pa. pple. of des- 
me surer : sec next.] — Dismeasuhed. 

c 1400 tr. Secret a Secret. , Gov. Lordsh. 10a pay shalle hate 
pe as dysmcsurc. 

+ Dismea*sure, v. Obs. [ad. OF. desmesurer 
(Godef.) to go to excess or beyond measure, f. des-, 
Dis- 4 + mcsurer to Measure. Cf. Sp. desmesurar 
'to be vnmcasurable, to be vnruly (Minsheu).] 
rcjl. To show want of moderation in one's conduct. 

1598 Barret Tluor. Warrcs u. i. »o It is his part to appre- 
hend the offenders, yet in such sort, that he dismeasure nim- 
selfe with none, but execute the same with great moderation. 

t Dismea snred, a. Obs. Also des-, dys-. 
[f. Dis- + Measured, repr. OF. desmesur<f.] 

1. Unmeasured ; out of measure ; immoderate, 
excessive ; going beyond bounds, unrestrained. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 133/3, L.wende to haue saucd 
the and thou art desmesured in worldly loue and flesshly. 
a 1533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) Bij, I wyll 
not that my penne bee so dismeasured to reproue so mucne 
fhe auncientc men. 158^ T. Washington tr. Nicholas's 
Voy. it. ix. 43 Sapho .. in a fury and rage of a love dis- 
measurcd, she cast her selfe. .into the Sea. 
b. Excessive in size, immense. 

1584 B. R. Herodotus 10 b, A wyld bore strangely dis- 
measured and overgrow dc. 

2. Wrongly measured ; in false measure. 

1574 Hellowes Guevara 's Fam. Ep. 50 To them he gtueth 
all things variable, dismeasured, and by false weight. 

3. as ailv. Immoderately. 

1485 Caxton Chas. Gl. 64 O Paynym, dysmesured al day 
thou vauntest the. 

t Disme'ddle, v. Obs. rare. [ad. ONF. des- 
wcdler, OF. desmesler, -metier * to loosse, open . . 
disintangle ' (Cotgr.), mod.F. dimtter, f. des-, Dis- 
4 + med/tr, mesltr, mtler to mingle, mix.] trans. 
To unfasten, loosen, disentangle. 

2480 Caxton Ovid's Met. xiv. xiii, She opened her breste 
. .and dysmedlid her blonke heeris. 

Dismember (disme'mbw), v. Forms: 4-6 
dis-, dysmembre, 5 desmembre, 5- dismember; 
also 3-6 demembre : see Dememijer. [a. OF. 
desmembre-r (1 ith c. in Hatz.-Darm.), mod.F. d<f- 
membrer = Pr., Sp., and It. desmembrar, It. di)s- 
membrare, med.L. dismembrdre and demembrdre> 
f. Dis- 4, De- 6 + membnim limb.] 

1. trans. To deprive of limbs or members ; to cut 
ofT the limbs or members of ; to tear or divide limb 
from limb. (In quot. 1697, to castrate.) _ 

X197 R. Gt.ouc. (1724) 559 Most reupe it was ido, J>at sir 
Siniun he olde man dememhred was so. <; 1380 Sir herumb* 
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J '59 Pat we ne scholde to depe gon, be hangid & to-drawe, 
Ouper be demeinbrid euerechouu. c 1400 Destr. Troy 3488 
Dyssmembrit as marters, & murtheret to dcthe. 154a 1 
IClyot Image Got*. 46 Ye woulde with your ownc handed 
' dismembre nym & plucke him in pieces. ^ a 1618 Raleigh 
Mahomet 4a Seeing Ataulpho entering . , dismembied of nose 
and cars. 1697 Vottek Antiq. Greece 11. iii. (1715) 204 
Some were «o rigid Observers of the rules of chastity that. . 
they dismember d themselves. 1785 Poi-e Odyss. 111. 32a 
Fowls obscene dismember'd bis remains. 1855 Macau lay 
Hist. Eng. IV. 386 To be torn with redbot pincers, smeared 
with melted lead, and dismembered by four horses, 
b. trans/. 

1 70S Stanhope Parafihr. III. 624 A never yet repaired 
dismembring of this Tree. 1716 Shblyocke Voy. round 
World (1757) 257 Palm«cabbage is .. the head of this tree, 
which being cut off, and dismembered of its great spreading 
leaves, [etc.). 1830 J.G. STRvrrSyfoa Brit. 03 Its branches 
are so tough as to withstand the fury of gales that would 
dismember most other trecs. # 1839 Murchison Silnr. Syst. 

I. xxxi. 424 Their eruption dismembered the strata. 

t c. To carve : said In reference to herons and 
some other birds. Obs. 

1513 Bk. Keruynge in Babees Bk. 365 Termes of a Kcrver . . 
Dysmembrc that heron. 1514 Barclay Cyt. £ Uptondvshw. 
(Percy Soc.) p. xliv, The Kcrver . . his Knife in his hande 
bismembring a crane, or somewhat deynteous. 1804 Farley 
Loud. Art Cookery (ed. 10) 203 To dismember a Hern. Cut 
off the legs, lace the breast down the sides. 1885 Illustr. 
Loud. News 10 Oct. 362/3. 

2. Jig, To divide into parts or sections, so 
as to destroy integrity; to cut up, cut to pieces, 
mangle, mutilate : in recent use chiefly, To divide 
and partition (a country or empire). 

1303 R. Brvnne llandt. Sy»w66K To swere grcte opys. . 
As we folys do . . Dysmembrc lesu alle bat we may. c 1330 
— Chron. (1810) 313 J>e coroune forto saue Dismembrcd 
not a dele. 1494 Fa by an Chron. vi. cxlvii. 133 So dyd 
this Cbarlis dismemhre and cut or brcke the enemyes uf 
Fraunce throughe his hyghe prowesse. 1585 Abp. Sandys 
Serm. (1841) 346 Such doctrines as do either poison the 
church with heresy, or dismember and rent it asunder with 
schism. 1624N. De Lawne tr. Du Moulin* s Logick 123 
He . . must dismember the said question into two parts. 
1734 tr. Rollins Anc. Hist.(iB27) I. 168 His dominions were 
dismembered. 1840 Carlvle Heroes iii. (187a) 106 Italy., 
poor Italy lies dismembered, scattered asunder, not appear- 
ing in any protocol or treaty as a unity at all. 187A Green 
Short Hist. ii. § 3. 65 Mercia had been dismembered to pro- 
vide another earldom for his son. 

+ 3. To cut off, sever from the body (a limb or 
member). (In quot. 161 6, To mangle or mutilate.) 

1580 [sec Dismembered a. 3]. 1601 Holland Pliny 

I I. 423 When any part of the body is cut off or dismembred. 
i6*6 Surpl. & Markh. Country Farme 126 The slitting of 
a horses nosthrils . . by dismembring the organ or instrument 
whereby he draweth vp the aire, doth breed in him a greater 
dimcultie of breathing. 1675 Trahlrne Chr. Ethics xx. 319 
A hand, or foot dismembred from the body. 1694 tr. Mil- 
ton's Lett. State Feb. an. 1655 Wks. (1851)339 The wresting 
of the Kingdom of Poland from Papa) Subjection, as it 
were a Horn dismembred from the Head of the Bea*t. 

+ b. Jig. and trans/. To cut off, separate, sever, 
from the main body: chiefly in reference to a conntry 
or region. ? Obs. 

1580 North Plutarch (1676) 923 To dismember the other 
Towns of Boeotm from the city of Thebes. 1776 Gibbon 
Dect. $ F. I. xiii. 371 Britain was thus dismembered from 
the empire. 180* R. Bkookks Gazetteer^zd. 12) s.v. Polotsk, 
Part of a palatinate of Lithuania, dismembered from Poland 
by the treaty^of partition in 1772. c 1815 Jane Austen 
Persuas. 11. ii, Having dismcaibered himself from the 
paternal tree. 

4. [f. Dis- 7 b + Member.] To cut off from mem- , 
bcrship. 

1649 Prynne Vittd. Liberty Eng. 10 The House of Com- 
mous . . having no more Authority to dis-membcr their fellow, 
members, then any Judges., have to dis-judge. .their fellow 
Judges. 1683 T. Hunt De/. Charter I^ottd. 43 Leave to 
go out of that Society, and dismember theinsetves. a 1734 
North Lives I. 175 The parliament met, and ., the new 
members were attacked . . and were soon dismembered by 
vole of the house. 1884 S. S. Seal in Solicitors* Jrnl. I 
8 Nov. 30/2 Becoming a defaulter .. would have involved 
his being dismembered from the Exchange. 

Hence Disme'mbering a. 

1861 J. G. Sheppard Fall Rome \. 59 Loog before the dis. 
membering deed of Constantinc. 

Disme mbered, ppL a. [f. prec + -ei> 1 .] 
1. Deprived of members or limbs ; divided limb 
from limb ; cut or broken in pieces ; mangled, 
mutilated, a. lit. 

155a Huloet, Dismembred or lackynge some lymmes. 
a 1656 Bp. Hall Occas. MediL (1851) 152 We have seen 
mountebanks, to swallow dismembered toads. 175* Foote 
Taste it. (ed. 4) 35 Let me embrace the dear, dismember'd 
Bust 1 1817 Pollok Course T. vtti, Old vases and dis- 
membered idols. 

b. trans/, and Jig. (In quot. 157S of leaves: 
Divided, cnt.) 

1578 Lyte Dodoens v. xlviii. 612 The leaves be almost lyke 
the leaves of Coriander, but dismembered and parted into 
smaller jagges or frengis. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 
85 This dismembered empire, now in the hands of many. 
186a S. Lucas Sccularia 5 Dubious fragments of a dis- 
membered truth. 

c. Her. Of a charge representing an animal r 
Depicted without limbs or members ; or, with the 
members separate from the body as if just cut 
off. 

157a Bossewell Armorit it. 42 Howe many and sundrie 
wayes they [Lions] arc borne in amies, as .. Couped, Dis« 
j membred, Vulned. 17*7-51 Chambebs CycL t Dismembered, 
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in heraldry, is applied to birds that have neither feet nor 
legs; as also to lions, and other animals, whose member* 
are separated. 1883 Cussans Her. vi. 00 A Liun rampant 
dismembered is borne by the Maitland Faa>i!y. 

f 2. Cut off or severed, as a limb or member ; 
severed from ihe main body. Obs. 

1580 North Plutarch (1676) 729 When these poor dis- 
membred members were brought to Rome, A n ton i us . . 
commanded his head and bis hands should ♦. be set up 
oyer the pulpit. 1666 Boyle Orig. Formes 4 Qua!., The 
dismembred part of the Plant may retain the texture of its 
more stable parts. 18 jo W. Irving Sketch Bk. I. 57 They 
are a dismembered branch of the great Appalachian family. 

Dismemberer. Also 5 de-. [f. as prce. + 
-KB !.] One who or that which dismembers. 
(In Puttcnham, the rhetorical figure Dialy.sis.) 

t4gi [see Demem brer]. ijj8o. Putteniiam Eng. Poesie W. 
xix. (Arb.) 330 margin, Dtahsis, or the Dumembrcr *. A 
maner of speach not vnlike the dilemma of the logician*. 
186$ W. Kay Crisis Huf/eidiana 17 note, So much even the 
Dismemberers are compelled to alluw. 1870 Daily Ncivs 
37 Sept., VPh«n . . the famous * dismemberer' Frederick II, 
obtained impunity for his rape of Western Poland. 

Disme*mbering, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -ing i.] 
1. The action of the verb Dismember ; dismem- 
berment. 

1-1386 Ciial'cek Pars. T. P517 For crimes sake ne swercth 
nat so synfully iu dismcmbrynge of Crist, by soule, herle, 
bones, and body. 1563-67 Foxe A. <$■ M. (1596) 157/2 That 
no bishop nor . . clergie should be at the judgement of anie 
mans death or dismembring. 161a Woouall Surg. Mate 
Wks. (1653) s In dismembring of the legge or arm below 
ihe knee or elbow. 1677 Govt. Venice 75 Tbe dismembring 
of Bressia .. from the Dutchy of Milan. 1816 Keatingk 
Trav. (1817) I. 344 Shooting, beheading, maiming, and dis* 
membering, all arc executed as the monaich awards upon 
the spot. 

1 2. concr. A division into members j a separate 
member or part. Obs. rare. 

160* Florio Montaigne lit. x. (1632) 570 Of so many di>- 
membrings [Fr. membres] that Sufficiency hath, patience 
sufficeth us. 

3. atlrib. 

1 61 a Woodall Surg. Mate Wks (1653) 5 The dunnetu- 
bring saw. 1715 Kersky ? Dismembring-knt/e, a Surgeon's 
Instrument to cut off a Limb, etc. 

Disme'mberment. [f. Dismember v. + 
-ment : cf. OK desmembremcnt) mod.F. <#-.] 

1. The act of depriving of members or limbs, or 
of dividing limb from limb. 

1816 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (1843) I. 45 The.. dismember- 
ments and lingering deaths that insects often suffer. 1816 
Keatinge Trav. (1817) I. 245 Thus dismemberment is now 
the usual punishment for crimes, whereby death is supposed 
to be earned. 

2. transj. and Jig. Division of a whole into parts 
or sections, so as to destroy its integrity ; cutting 
to pieces, partition (e.g. of a country or empire). 

rtX7Si BoLiNGBROKE Th<t Occasional Writer No. 11 (R.) 
To prevent the dismemberment of their monarchy. 177a 
Ann. Reg. a The present violent dismemberment and parti- 
tion of Poland. 1849 CoauEN Speeches 69 Now, don't give 
faith to the idea . . that self-government for the colonies is 
the same thing as dismemberment of the empire. 1866 
Felton Anc. Mod. Gr. I. vii. m Modem criticism has., 
attempted the same process of dismemberment as with the 
Iliad. 

b. Separation from the main body. rare. 
1838 Prescott Ferd. <y Is. (1846) I. ii, Aversion .. to tbe 
dismemberment of tbeir country from the Aragonese mon- 
archy. Ibid. I. v. 333 Isabella .. would not consent to the 
dismemberment of a single inch of the Castilian territory. 

C. quasi-concr. A detached part formed by sepa- 
ration from the main body. 

1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 98 This order approaches 
more near to Urticeas and Cupuliferac than either Plataneac 
or Saticinea:, which may be considered dismemberments of 
1873 M iv art Elem. A nat. iv. 169 An extra bone which 
exists in many vertebrates, .is most probably a dismember- 
ment of the scaphoid. 

3. Kxpnlsion or cutting off from membership. 
1658-2 Burtons Diary ^(1828)^ III. 262 Reports from the 

Committee of Privileges and Dismemberment. 

Drsmembrate, v. tare. [f. ppl. stem of 
med.L. dismembrdre to Dismembeii.J trans. To 
disintegrate or dismember ; spec, so as to separate 
the floor from the bran after grinding. 

1877 Specif. Patent No. 4099 (Picper). The design of a 
machine by which the products obtained from roller mills 
may be finally reduced or * dismcmbrated '. 

t Dismembra*tion. Obs. [ad. med.L. dis- 
membralion-em, n. of action f. dismembrdre : see 
-ation\ Cf. OF. demanbralion (1366 in Godef.), 
and Demembration.] «=Dismem8ermeht. 

1 597 [sec Demembration!. 1653 Cataker Vind. Annot. 
Jer. 175 A very maimed and maugled dismembration and 
deartuation, rather then division and distribution of it. 
183a Scott Nigel xxx, Prosecuted on the lesser offence. . 
tuque ad mutiiationem, even to disme mberalion. 

Di smembrator. [agent-n. f. med.L. dis- 
membrdre to D18MEMBEK.] Something that dis- 
membrates or disintegrates; spec, an apparatus 
for separating flour from bran, after crushing in a 
roller mill. 

1877 Specif. Patent No, 4000 (Pieper) A dismembrator for 
flour mills. 1881 Times 18 May 6/1 To divide and scatter 
the crushed meal . . the meal passes through a dismem- 
brator, coexisting of discs armed with pins or pegs, one 
rapidly rotating disc driving the stuff between the pin* 
upon [another] stationary [disci. 
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t Dismcrit, v. Obs. [f. Dis- 6 or 7 a + Merit 
v. or sb. : cf. Demerit v. 2-4.] 

1. a. trans. To deprive of merit, take away the 
merit of; —Demerit v. 2. b. mtr. To lose 
merit, incur blame ; cf. Demerit v. 4. 

1484 Caxton Fables of Msop it, xix, An almesse that is 
done for vayne glorye is not merited but dismeryted. 162a 
Mabbb tr. Aleman's Guzman d'Alf. 11. 76 Neither my 
service dis-merited with My Lord, nor their friendship 
fayled me at my need. 

2. trans. To fail to merit ; — Demerit v. 3. 
1622 Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman dAlf. 1. 58 Since they 

have dis-merited this [blessing] by disobedience. 1629 — 
tr. Fonscca's Dev. Contempt. 409 Our Sauior. .would therby 
giue her occasion to confesse her fault, and not to disment 
the mercie that was offered vnto her. 

t Disme'ttled, ppl. a. Obs. rare. [Dis- 7 a.] 
Deprived or devoid of mettle ; spiritless. 

1650 Llewellyn Pre/. Verses # J. Gregorys Posthuma, 
Graie Customs which our dead dismettled sloth Gave up. 

+ Dismi'ght, v. Obs. rare. [Dis- 7 a.] tram. 
To deprive of might, render powerless. 

£•1586 Ctess Pembroke Ps. lxxi. vii, 4 Make them fall 
disgraced, shamed, All dissmighted, all diffamed. 

t Dismrngle, v. Obs. rare. [Dis- 6.] trans. 
To extricate, disentangle ( = F. dbntter). 

1669 Gale True Idea fansenisme 90 Things being thus 
dismingled and differenced. 

Disminion, disminister, vbs. : see Dis- 7 b. 

Dismiss (dismrs), v. Pa. t. and pple. dis- 
missed ; in 5-7 dismyste, -mist. [app. f. L. 
dimiss- ppl. stem of dimitttre to send away (see 
Dim it) with the prefix altered to Dis- after the 
already existing Dismit, OF. desmetre. It appears 
to occur first in the pa. pple. dismissed, used 
by Caxton (see sense 3) to render the OF. pa. pple. 
desmis ( = L. dhnissus), and it is probable that 
this was the way by which dismiss became at 
length the accepted Eng. repr. of L. dimittere in 
all its senses. It was preceded in use by Dismit, 
and had to contend in 1 6-1 7th c. with the etymo- 
logically more regular forms Dimit, Dimiss, as 
well as Demit v. 2 (from F. de'mettre).'] 

1. trans. To send away in various directions, 
disperse, dissolve (a gathering of people, etc.) ; to 
disband (an army, etc.). 

1582^ N. T. (Rhem.) Acts xix. 41 He dismissed the as- 
semblie. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. iv. x. 104, I may dismisse 
this Court. 1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's^ Trav. vi. 16 Rely- 
ing on this Treaty of Peace he dismist his Army. 1673 
Ray yonrn. Low C. Venice 181 After this . . the Council is 
dismist. 1784 Cowpea Tiroc. 624 Dismiss their cares when 
they dismiss their flock. _ 1819 Shelley Cenci 1. iii. 93 For 
God's sake Let me dismiss the guests I 

b. intr. (for rejl.) To disperse from ordered 
assembly ; to break ranks by word of command. 

1809 A. Adam in Scott Fam. Lett. (1894) 1. 155 He. .added 
faintly, * But it grows dark, very dark, the boys may dismiss '. 
1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. vn. ix.(i872) I. 240 Finally the Na- 
tional Assembly is harangued . .and dismisses for this night. 
1859 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. II. xcviii.86 A ministry, 
which . . scatters the boasted counsellors, like a battalion 
on the word 4 Dis-miss '. _ 

2. trans. To send away (a person) ; to give per- 
mission to go ; to bid depart. 

1548 Hall Chron. y Edw. IV. (an. 10) 214 b, So with fayre 
wordes. ; tie dismissed the messengers. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. 
VI, 111. ii. 78 Please you dismisse me, eyther with I, or no. 
1667 Milton P. L. vn. 108 We can . . dismiss thee ere the 
Morning shine. 1725 De Foe Voy. round Wortd (1840) 50 
To dismiss my visitor. 1847 Tennyson Princ. iv. 341 Your 
oath is broken : we dismiss you : go. 

b. trans/. To send forth (a thing) ; to let go ; 
to give issue or egress to. 

1601 Shaks. Jul. C. 1. iii. 97 Life being wearie of these 
worldly Barres, Neuer lacks power to dismisse it selfe. 
1670 Cotton Espernon 1. 111. 116 In a moment he vomited 
out a life, that ought not to have been dismist, till after the 
horror of a thousand torments. 1768 HAWKESwoaTH tr. 
Telimaque xv. (1784) 144/2 As a slinger whirls a stone that 
he would dismiss with all his strength. 1854 Owen in 
Circ. Sc. (c 1865) H. 65/2 They dismiss the great optic nerves 
by a notch. 

3. To send away or remove from office, employ- 
ment, or position; to discharge, discard, expel. 
Const, from, fof, and double obj. 

C1477 Caxton Jason 80 Zethepbius dismissed of his office 
. . attemprid his corage . . so well . . that [etc.]. 1481 in Eng. 
Gilds (1870) 313 To be tbysmyste from the forsayde frater- 
nyte. 1579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 194, I meane shortly to 
sue to the Empresse to be dismissed of the court. 169a 
Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) II. 369 Yesterday Sir John 
Lowther was dismist the treasury, a 1700 Dryoen To 
Ld.^ Clifford (LA He soon dismiss'd himself from state 
affairs. 1719 De Foe Crusoe (1 840) 1 1, iv. 72 They dismissed 
them the society. 1874 Green Short Hist. viii. § 2, 477 The 
King dismissed those of his ministers who still opposed 
a Spanish policy. 

b. To discharge from service (a hired vehicle, 
etc.). 

1600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 299 Yet did they not 
dismisse their hired ships. 1836MARRYAT Japhet lxxi. 137, 
I dismissed the coach. 

1 4. To deprive or disappoint of or from some 
advantage. Cf. 10 a. Obs. 

£-1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xx. 445 He was dys- 
myssed of his purpose. 1590 Webbe Trav. (Arb.) 22 The 
Turke . . might, if he would, dismisse them cleane from 
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hauing any water at all. 1632 Lithgow Trav. 11 1. 104 The 
Galleys . . durst not enter the harbour . . The Florentines 
being dismissed of their Galleys, grew discouraged. 

5. To release or discharge from confinement. 
[Dysmysse in Halliwell's ed. of Coventry MysL (1841) 315 

is an alteration of the MS. dymysse.] 

1651 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 11. Ixvi. 227 Persons 
taken and imprisoned upon excommunication are ordinarily 
dismist without satisfaction to the Prelate. 1709 Stkype 
Ann. Ref I. i. 38 So to dismiss them, and set them at 
liberty. ^1783 J. C. Smyth in Med. Com t nun. I 146 Sbe 
. . was dismissed the hospital, perfectly cured, 
b. transf. and fig. 

1591 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. i. (1641) 7/2 Blushiog Aurora 
had yet scarce dismist Mount Libanus from the Nights 
gloomy Mist. 1839 De Quincey Recoil. Lakes Wks. 1862 
II. 29 Sometimes a fall from the summit of awful precipices 
has dismissed them from the anguish of perplexity . . by 
dismissing them at once from life. 

6. To discard, reject ; esp. (as Latin dimittere) 
to put away, repudiate (a wife). Also absol. 

1610 Shaks. Temp. iv. i. 67 Broome-groues ; Whose 
shadow the dismissed Batchelor Ioues. 1614 Bp. Hall 
Recoil. Treat. 473 Whether the wronged husband . . should 
retaine, or dismisse; dismissing, whether he may marry. 
1625 Burges Pers. Tithes 34 God., hath dismissed Leui, 
and repealed that Law of Tithes. 1649 Bp. Hall Cases 
Consc. 393 Breach of wedlock . . for which only had they 
dismissed their wives. 1834 S. Gobat A byssinia 346 When, 
therefore, a man has dismissed his third wife. 

7. To put away, lay aside, divest oneself of, get 
rid of. (Now rare with regard to things material.) 

167^ Hobbes Odyssey (1677) 162 [Gods] can their form 
dismiss, And, when they will, put on a new disguise. 1683 
Mrs. Behn Young Ki*ig v. i. 53 Dismiss her fetters, and if 
she please Let her have Garments suitable to her sex. a 1700 
Dryoen Ovid's Met. 1. (R.) The crafty God His wings 
dismiss'd, but still retain'd his rod. 177a Johnson Lett, 
to Mrs. Tkrale 9 Nov., This will soon dismiss all incum- 
brances ; and when no interest is paid, you will begin 
annually to lay up. 1851 Ruskin Stones Ven. {\Zj^) l. 
xx viii. 325 That the architrave shall entirely dismiss its 
three meagre lines. 

8. To put away from the mind, leave out of con- 
sideration, cease to entertain (ideas, emotions, etc.). 

159a Shaks. Ven. % Ad. 425 Dismiss your vows, your 
feigned tears. 1667 Milton P. L. 11. 282 Dismissing cjuite 
All thoughts of Warr. 1697 Dryoen Virg. Past. vii. 10 
He, smiling, said, Dismiss your Fear. 1784 Cow per Task 
vi. 442 Man may dismiss compassion from his heart, But 
God will never. 1884 Manch. Exam. 17 June ^/i We may 
dismiss any apprehension that the political affairs of Egypt 
will be taken in charge. 

+ b. To allow to pass out of mind ; to forgive ; 
to forgo. Obs. 

1603 Shaks. Meets, for M. n. ii. 102 Those .. which a 
dismis'd offence would after gaule. 1786 Wesley Wks. 
(1872) IV. 345 The Elders of his Church ..would dismiss 
my promise. 

9. To pass from the consideration or the literary 
treatment of (a subject), to have done with, bring 
to an end ; hence to treat of summarily. 

1698 Fryer Acc. E. Ind.fyP. 47 Before we dismiss this Dis- 
course, it may be noted [etc.]. 1709 Berkeley Tk. Vision 
§ 40 Before we dismiss this subject. 1711 Aooison Sped. 
No. no T 7, I shall dismiss this Paper with a Story out of 
Josephus. 1873 Tristram Moab v. 70 Both De Saulcy and 
Lynch have dismissed Kerak very snortly. 

10. Law. f a. reft, (with of or inf) To relieve 
or free oneself from (a legal burden) ; to deprive 
or exclude oneself from (a legal advantage). Obs. 

156a in Strype Ann. Ref. I. xxxi. 356 Thereby to be 
dismissed of all action of debt or trespass.^ 1574 tr. Little- 
ton's Tenures 53 b, Sb.ee bathe utterlye dismissed her selfe 
to have anye parte of the tenementes. a i6a6 Bacon Max. 
Sf Uses Com. Law xvii. (1636) 64 The Court may dismisse 
themselves of discussing the matter by examination. 164a 
Perkins Prof. Bk.v. § 448. 193 The husband doth presently 
dismisse himselfe of the possession. 

b. To send out of court, refuse further hearing 
to, reject (a claim or action). 

1607 Shaks. Cor. 11. i. 85 You .. dismisse the Controuersie 
bleeding. 1713 Swift Cadenus & Vanessa Wks, 1755 III. 
11. 5 Therefore he humbly would insist, The bill might be 
with costs dismist. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 352 The 
appeal should be dismissed and the decree affirmed. 1891 
Law Times XCII.93/2 The plaintiffs action was dismissed 
with costs. 

Hence Dismissed (dismrst) ppl. a., Dismissing 
vbl. sb. 

1603-10 [see 8 b, 6, above]. 1611 Cotgr., Manumission, 
a manumission, or dismissing. 1627 [see Dismission 2 b]. 
1824 L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) I. 266 'What is the 
reason of this person's dismissing of his servant so hastily? ' 

t Dismi'SS, sb. Obs. [f. prec. vb.] An act of 
dismissing, a dismissal ; also, a document embody- 
ing a dismissal. 

1589 Raleigh Let. in N. $ Q. Ser. 111. IV. 3 Order from the 
Qu-en for a dismis of their cavelacions. 16x8 L. Parsons 
in Lismore Papers (1887) Ser. 11. II. 154, I send away this 
bearer . . with his dissmiss hereinclosed. 164^ Milton 
Tetrach. Wks. 1738 I. 265 Provided that the dismiss was 
not without reasonable conditions to the Wife. ^ 1678 Mas* 
sacre I rel. 2 The Priests gave the People a dismiss at Mass. 
1705 De Foe Review 17 Feb. in Arb. Gamer VII. 624 At 
the dismiss of their work. 

Dismissal (dismi'sal). [t Dismiss^. + -al; cf. 
committal, refusal, upheaval. A recent word equi- 
valent to, and now tending to displace the more 
regular Dismission.] =t)ismission, q.v. for de- 
tail of senses. 

Not in Johnson or Ash. 1818 Todd, Dismissal, a word 
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of recent use for dismission. 1825 Jamieson, Dismissal, 
Mr. Todd has introduced this as 1 a word of recent usage 
for dismission '. But it is of long standing in Scotland. 

a 1806 Bp. HoasLEV Serm. xxxviii. {1826) 468 'Send her 
away', that is, grant her petition, and give her her dismissal. 
1816 Scott Old Mort. v, Never conceived the possibility of 
such a thing as dismissal. 1842-3 Grove Corr. Phys. Forces 
3 (L.) Requesting, .dismissal from the minds of my readers 
I of preconceived views. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 13 
1 His dismissal produced a great sensation. 1885 Weekly 
1 Notes 28 Mar. 67/1 Notwithstanding the dismissal of the 
action. 1889 J. M. Duncan Led. Dis. Women xyi. 120 
Tbis patient has returned since dismissal [from hospital]. 

attrib. 1891 Pall Mall G. 5 Mar. 6/1 The matron's 
exercise of her dismissal powers. 
Dismissible (dismrsib'l), a. Also -able, 
[f. Dismiss v., on analogy of permissible : see -ble.] 
Liahle to be dismissed or discharged. 

1824 Examiner 422/2 A motion . . for the dismissal of the 
Recorder— if he be dismissable. 1863 Sat. Rev. 370 A King 
J dismissible on proof of legal crime. 1876 Grant Burgh 
I Sck. Scotl. 11. xii. 322 The teachers . . are appointed and 
dismissible by the rector. 

Dismissing, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 
That dismisses. Hence Dismi'sslngly adv., with 
a tendency to dismiss. 

1 80a Spirit Pub. Jmls. (1803) VI. 133 He received his 
dismissing fee of five guineas. 1880 G. Meredith Trag. 
Com. xvii. (1852) 236 She. .very bluntly and dismissingly 
felt now that his madness was at its climax. 

Dismission (dismi-Jan). [n. of action from 
Dismiss v., corresponding to L. dimiss ion-em and 
OF. desmission 'dismissing, forgoing, resignation 
I etc. (Cotgr.), mod.F. dimission renunciation. See 
the doublets Dimission and Demission 2.] The 
action of dismissing ; the fact of being dismissed. 
Now largely replaced in all senses by the equivalent 
Dismissal, q.v. 
I 1. The formal dispersion, or sending away in 
I various directions, of an assemblage of persons; 
disbanding of troops. 

a 1646 J. GaEGORY De sEriset Epochis in Posthuma(i6so) 
139 The Indictions began at the verie dismission of the 
Nicene Council. 1659 B. Harris ParivaVs Iron Age 252 
To content themselves with that dismission of the new 
Troops, which was already made. 1 71 1 Lond. Gaz. No. 4840/2 
The Diet . . had this Day a final Dismission. 1798 Wellesley 
in Owen Desp. 56 The dismission of the French corps raised 
at Mauritius would discourage other adventurers of that 
nation. 1825 Sporting Mag. XV I. 406 Watching their twelve 
o'clock dismission from school. 

2. The sending away of a person ; permission to 
go, leave to depart ; often in earlier use, formal 
leave-taking. 

1608 Bp. Hall Char. Virtues V., Busie-Bodie 81 Hee 
runnes to them.. and after many thanks and dismissions is 
hardly intreated silence. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World 11. 250 
After this dismission of Hobab, Israel began to march to- 
wards the^Desarts. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 
190 The King., in presence of all the Court, gives him a dis- 
missipn.^ 1703 Maunorell yonrn. Jems. (1721) 31 To give 
a civil dismission to the visitants. m 1791 Cowper Odyss. xv. 
19 From brave Menelaus ask Dismission hence. 

b. A sending away from, or ushering out of, life. 
1627 Donne Serin, xxviii. 282 There falls . . a Dismission, 
a dismissing out of this world. 1685 N. Mather in C. Mather 
Magn. Chr. (1853) II. 168 Dissolution, .is but a dismission of 
the spirit into its happiness. 1734 Watts Reliq. Juv. (1789) 
126 Give me a glorious dismission into that intellectual and 
blissful world. 1795 Gibbon A utobiog. 92 The final dismission 
of the hero through the ivory gate. 

3. Deprivation of office, dignity, or position ; 
discharge from service. 

1547 Wriothesley Chron. 6875) I. 187 Synce the dismis- 
sion of my Lord Wriothesley, late Chauncelor. 1670 M ilton 
Hist. Eng. 11. Wks. (1851) 76 He was fain at length to seek 
a dismission from his charge. 1754 Richardson Grandison 
(1781) VII. vi. 27 The power, madam, of change or dismission 
thro' the house, is entirely yours. 1816 Scott Old Mort. ii, 
Pains, penalties, and threats of dismission were denounced 
in vain. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 431 To be punished 
by dismission from the public service. 

b. The written or spoken form of words in which 
such discharge is couched. 

1606 Shaks. Ant. $ CI. 1. i. 26 Your dismission Is come 
from Caesar, therefore heare it Anthony. 1679 Crown e 
Ambit. Staiesm. 1. 1 A soft dismission stuft with downy 
words. 1786 Mad. D'Arblay Diary 8 Aug., The general 
form of the dismission . . is in these words. 

4. Release from confinement ; setting free, libera- 
tion, discharge. 

1609 Bible (Douay) Lev. xvi. 10 That, whose lotte was to 
be the goate of dismission. 1642 Rogers Naaman 319 The 
Tew . . slave . . at his dismission was to have a gratuity paid 
him. 1709 Strype Ann. Ref. I. i. 38 marg.> Order for dis- 
mission of prisoners in the Queen's bench. 

attrib. 17m Howard Prisons Eng. (1780) 244 The dis. 
mission fee of each prisoner discharged out of custody. 

5. Rejection, discarding; esp. repudiation or put- 
ting away of a wife. 

1611 Shaks. Cymb. u. iii. 57 Vou in all obey her, Saue when 
command to your dismission tends. 1643 Milton Divorce 
iv. Wks. (1851) 30 Thence this wise and pious Law of dis- 
mission tooke beginning. 1645 — Colast. ibid. 353 If hee 
dismiss her with a beneficent and peacefull dismission. 

6. Putting aside from consideration ; expulsion 
from the mind. 

1742 Young Nt. Th. v. 295 Friends counsel quick dismis- 
sion of our grief. 1779-81 Johnson L. P., Pop ' Wks. IV. 
107 The rectitude of Dryden's mind was sufficiently shewn 
by the dismission of his poetical prejudices. 1830 Herschel 
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Stud. Nat. Phil. 8 70 To demand of him an instant and 
peremptory dismission of all his former opinions. 

Dismissive (dismi'siv), a. [f. Dismiss v. + 
-ivr.] Of the nature of, or characterized by, dis- 
ini>sal ; tending to dismiss ; valedictory. 

1645 MiLTnH Tetrach. ^yk*. (1851) an The law of Moses 
. .only reauires the dismissive writing without other caution. 
1683 O. U. Parish Ch. no Conventicle* 32 The Ite tnissa. or 
dismissive Pressing. 1888 A. S. Wiusoh Lyric f/o/elest 
Love 131 The loves peruse the leaf To find no revelancy 
there Dismissive of unsolved despair. 

t Dismrs sment. Obs. [f. as prec. + *ment.] 
r- Dismission, Dismissal. 

1591 Horsey Trav. (Ilakl. Soc.) so* Glad of so peaceable 
a dismistment. 1650 T. Haylv Herba Parietis 20 Maxi- 
maaus asked . . what she meant by that strange picture . . 
adding, moreover, the disinisment of the artist. 

Dismiss ory (dismrsort), a. (sb.) [f. Dismiss 
v. : sec Dimissory.] Of or pertaining to dismis- 
sion or leave-taking; parting, valedictory Dt- 
MIKSOItY 1, 2. 

1647 TfiArp Comm. Matt. xxvi. 30 This (Psalm] they began 
to stag nfter that dismissory cup. 1664 H. Morf. Afyst. 
Iniq. 104 Ordained without Letters dismissory. 

+B. sb, (pi.) - Dimissory sb. 

1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. ill. Crit. Hist. 87 Dis- 
mUsories or Certincats of the Orthodox Ethicks of the 
Hearer. 

t Dismi*t, v . Obs. Also 4 dismette, 4-5 dig-, 
dyamytte. [app. a latinized ndaptatton, through 
dismette, of OF. desmctre, repr. a late pop. L. type 
dismitt&e instead of cl. L. dimittcre (cf. Dimit).] 

1. Irans. To send away, dismiss ; to let go, re- 
lease; «= Dimit v. i. 

138a Wyclif Acts iii. 13 Whom je . . denyeden hifore the 
face of Pilate, him demynge for to he dismyttid [Vulg. 
dimitti] or left. Ibid. xvii. 10 Erctheren dismittiden Poul 
and Silas in to Peroan. 

2. rcfl. To divest or deprive oneself of ; to sur- 
render, relinquish. Cf. Dismiss v. to a. 

13. . Minor Poems fr. Vernon M.S. 536 As longe as bou 
mayjt holde in honde, Dismette be noujt of pi londe 
[Fr. Taunt cum poyez aleyne irere, Ne vus demettez de 
vostre terc\ 1104 /recognizance in Collect. Top. 4- Gen. 
(1836) II 1. 257 We hadde ous fulliche dismettyd of the same 
loadis. c 1440 Parlono/e 737s Gaudyn aad Aupatryse Have 
dyssmyttyde him elene of the pryse. 1496 Dives <fr Pan/. 
(W. de W.) IV. iv. 164/1, I wolde not counseyll theym fufly 
to dysmytten them of her good. 

t Dismortgage, v. Obs. rare. [Dis- 7 a.] 
trans. To free Irom mortgage, disencumber. 

1640 Howell Dodona's G. (1645) 5 2 He dismorgag'd the 
Crown demeans. 

Dismount (dismenrnt), v. [f. Dts- 6 + Mount 
v. : perh. after OF. desmonter (i 2-1 3th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), mod.F. dtmonter — It. dismontare, Sp. 
desmontar, med.L. dismontart (Du Cange). Cf. 
also obs. doublet Demount, from 15th c. French.] 

I. intransitive. 

1. To come down from a height; to descend. 
1570 Spensrr Sheph. Cal, May 31s The bright Sunne 

gynneth to dismount. 1580 Greene Mena/kon (Arb.) 60 
Cupid e [had] dismounted from his mothers tappe, left his 
bow, and quiuer at random. 1677 Crowns Destr. Jeru- 
salem 1. Song, Dram. Wks. 1873 II. 34a Day is dismounted 
on the watery plain. 17*5 Popk Odyss. xx.76 If dismounted 
from the rapid cloud, Me with his whelming wave let 
Ocean shrowd I 

2. To get down, alight {from a horse or other 
animal; also, formerly, from a vehicle). 

I '533 Bellenoen Livy 111.(1822) 995. Incontinent the hors. 
men of twa legionis . . demountit haistilie fra thare hors.] 
1588 Shaks. Tit. A. v. ii. 54, I will dismount, and by the 
Waggon wheele, Trot like a Seraile footeman. 1598 Barret 
Thcor. Warres iv. i. 102 Neither yet in the day of battell 
ought he to dismount. 160s Play Stucley in Simpson Sch. 
Shaks. (1878) 1. 151 Dismount thee Mulyfrom thy chariot 
wheels. 1697 Dryden Virg. Geotg. Ded. ( 172 1) I. 189 He 
. .dismounted from the Saddle. 1705 Lond. Gaz. No. 4151/3 
Their Dragoons dismounted. 1788 Gibbon DecL <^ F. 1. 
(1816) V. 16 He instantly dismounted to present the pilgrim 
with his camel. 1831 W. Isyihg Alhambra II. 174 Every 
horseman was obliged to dismount at the gate. 

Jig. 1817 Keats Lett. Wks. 1889 III. 95, I am in a fair 
way now to come to a conclusion .. I shall be glad to dis- 
mount for a month or two. 
b. spec, of a stallion. 

1674 N. Cox Genii. Recreat. v. (1686) 17 Cold water to 
throw on the Mare's Shape, immediately on the dismount- 
ing of the Horse. 

II. transitive. 

3. To come down from (a height or elevated pi ace) ; 
to descend. Obs. (exc. as associated with next.) 

1589 GoLt. Mirr. (1851) xo Dismounting thus the hill, 
I dia retyre. x6ao Qdahles Jonah in Farr S. P. Jos. I 
(1848)131 He straight dismounts his throne. 1658 R. Franck 
North. Mem. (1 821) 33 It's only dismounting our apartments 
to mount our horses. 1844 [see Dismounting below]. 

4. To get off, alight from (a horse, etc.). 

i*i6ao Z. Boyd ZiotCs Flowers (1855) 30 Dismount your . . 
steeds. 1638 Sir T. Herbert 7Vw?'.(ed. 2)96 Hee is made 
to dismount his Elephant. 1859 Reeve Brittany A 
peasant has just dismounted his white horse. 

5. {caitsat) To throw down from n horse, etc. ; 
to unseat, unhorse. 

1599 Shaks. Hen, V t hi. vii. 84 Your Horse .. would trot 
as well, were some of your bragges dismounted. 1633 
P. Fletcher Purple 1st. xi. xx, The Martial Virgins spear 
.. dismounts her foe on dustie plain. 1667 Milton P. L. 
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I vit. 19 Least frnm this flying Steed iinreinM . . Dismounted, 
on th* Aleian Field I fall. 1838 Lvtton Leila 11. ii, Several 
of his knight were dismounted. 

b. To deprive of horses ; the opposite of mount 
■ to supnly with horses. 

1866 W. watson Vouatl's Horse vt, (1872) iaa Diseases 
that used to dismount whole troops. 

6. To remove (a thing) from that on which it has 
been mounted ; esp. to take or throw down (a gun 
or cannon) from its carriage or other support, either 
deliberately for tactical purposes, or by hostile 
missiles, 

1544 Exped. Scoll. Biij/i One of our petccs, with shotte 
out 01 the sayde castel. was stroken and dismounted 1585 
T. Washington tr. NicholaVs Voy. 1. xix. 22 They burst one 
of their best peeces, and dismounted foure other. 1625 
Mar kh am Soldier's Accid. 26 Dismount your Musquet, and 
carrie it with the Rest. 1659 D. Pell Impr. Sea 542 Trees 
are rent up bv the roots, and out-housing dismounted. 1707 
Lond. Gas. No. 4359/2 One of our Ships.. had dismounted 
Two of their Batteries. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Re/. 
1 1. 345 Part of their cannon., they dismounted and placed on 
mules. 1879 Casseirs Techn. Educ. IV. 46/1 A whole 
drawer*full of mounted shells may, by bad handling, be 
dismounted from their tablet at one shock. 

7. To take (a thing) out of that in which it is set 
or enclosed ; to remove (a gem, etc.) from its set- 
ting or ' mount ' ; to take (mechanism) from its 
framework, take to pieces, f Dismount thy tuck 
(Shaks.) : draw thy rapier from its sheath. 

1601 Shaks. Twel. N. 111. iv. 244. 1(583 Burnet tr. More's 
Utopia (1685) 98 Nor will Men buy it (a precious stone] 
unless it be dismounted and taken out of the Gold. 1859 
Musketry Instr. 13 When the lock is dismounted. 

8. To set, put, or bring down from an elevated 
position; to lower. ? Obs. (In iffifig* from 6.) 

1597 Shaks. Lover's Compl. 281 His watrie eies he did 
dismount, Whose sightes till then were leaueled on my 
face. 1633 G. Herbert Temple^ Man iv, His eyes dis- 
mount the highest starre. 1665 Sia T. HEaflEaT Trav. 
(1677) 66 The Doolaes were no sooner dismounted, but that 
thereout issued the Amazones. 174a Young Nt. Th. vn. 
1192 Sorceries of Sense . . Dismount her [the soul] from her 
native Wing. 

1 0. fig. (largely from 5) : a. To bring down 
from lofty position or high estimation ; to cast 
down, lower, debase. Obs. 

1608 Day Law Trickes v. (1881) 81 Now Daughter make 
thee fit To combat and dismount her actiue wit. 16^4 
Whitlock Zootomia 447 The positive Detractor . . dis- 
mounts the most merited Reputation with some But. a 1718 
Pehn Maxims Wks. 1726 I. 824 Drunkenness .. spoils 
Health, dismounts the Mind, and unmans Men. 

f b. To reduce to an inferior position, degrade, 
depose (a person). Obs. 

1607-12 Racoh F.ss. t Superstition (Arb.) 342 But Super, 
sticion dismountes all this [Sense, Philosophy, Piety, etc] 
and erecteth an absolute Tyranny, in the minde of Men. 
1651 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. ti. xiii. (1739) 69 Dukes 
were dismounted without conviction, a 1677 Barsow Serm. 
(1687) I. xxv. 344, Did not Samuel exercise such a charity, 
when . . injuriously dismounted from his authority 7 

1 10. To reduce to a plain ; to level. Obs. rare- 1 . 

1563 Sackville Induct, to Mirr. Mag., Xerxes .. Dis- 
mounted hills, and made the vales uprear. 

Hence Dismou*nting vhl. sb. and ///. a. 

1560 WuiTEHoaNE Ord. SouUtiours (1588) 36 To saue the 
saide artillerie from dismounting. 1654 Whitlock Zoo- 
tomia 446 Cold Praise . . or Interruption of it, with a Dis- 
mounting But. 1677 Gilpin Demonol. (1867) 272 Intended 
for the dismounting of the confidence of the wicked. 1844 
Disraeli Coningshy 1. i. (L.), The number of stairs . . the 
time their mountings and dismou citings must have absorbed. 
1870 Daily News 11 Nov., The dismounting of the heavy 
battery on the bank of the Rhine . . commenced yesterday. 

Dismount, pr . [fprec.vb.] An act or method 
of dismounting. 

1654 Gaytoh Pleas. Notes 111. viiL 123 A Tournament, (led J 
to an Over-turne ; that, to a Dismount. 1886 Cyclist 6 Oct. 
1 325/1 The pedal dismount is the best for this form of 
bicycle. 1888 Chicago Advance 5 July, Frequent dismounts 
[from bicycle] in connection with a hot pace, are fatiguing. 

Dismounted,///, a. [f. Dismount v. + -ed K] 
a. Off one's horse ; not on horseback, b. Of a 
cannon : Dislodged from its carriage. 

1610 Guilum Heraldry iv. *iv. (161 1) 225 He beareth 
argent, a culuering dismounted. 1724 Dk Foa Mem. Cava- 
lier (1840) 232 Our dismounted men ..lined the edge of 
the wood. 1765 Univ. Mag. XXXVII. 85/1 The barrel of 
a dismounted gun. 1886 Manciu Exam. 19 Jan. 5/6 A dis- 
mounted party of tbe same regiment. 

t Dismo*ve, v. Obs. In 5 dia-, dya-msve, 
-moeue. [ad. OF. desmoveir, desmo(u)voir (14th 
c. in Godef.), mod.F. aVmotivoir, ad. L. dismovere, 
variant (and Romanic form) of dimovere, f. dis-, 
Dis- 1 + movcre to move. For the vowel change 
(-meve) see Move.] tram. To move away, re- 
move. 

1480 Caxton Ovid* s Mi tarn. xv. ix, To dismeve away 
her sorowe. 1491 Vitms Patr. (\V. de W. 1495) 11. 234 if* 
The montayne of Syon . . whiche shall be neuer dismoeued. 
161 1 Flos 10, Scomottere, to dismooue, to disorder. 

DismuTdered, -muTderized. ///. adjs. 
nonce-wds. [Dia- 7 b.] Divested of the character 
of murder ; pronounced to be not murder. 

1817 Benthan Pari. Reform Introd 140 note, The com. 
mission of legally dismurdered murders. Ibid., The per- 
petration of the dismurderi7ed murders. 

Dismyssaries, var. Dimissahies, Obs. 
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f Dism^Stery, v. Obs. rare. [Dis- 7 a or b.] 

trans. To divest ol mystery. 

1649 Blitmr Eng. ftnprov. fmpr. 4$ No man .. hath 
published any thing, .to dismys(ery the same (draining). 

Disna, Sc. — does not ; see Do v. 

t Disna*tural, a. Obs. [ad. OK. desnaturel 
(in Godef.), f. dcs~ y Dts- 4 + tiaturel Natuiiai, a.] 
Contrary to nature, unnalural. 

[1292 F5»moH t. xxxii. f 22 Si dels clers .. toint a eus 
desnaturelij. C1430 Lydg. Bochas 1. {.(1544) 2 b, To be- 
holde a thing disnaturalL c 1477 Caxton Jason 10 Kyght 
myscrable and right disnaturall enuie. 1677 Galk Crt. 
Gentiles II. iv. 223 Atheisme is a proposition to dUnatural, 
monstrose and difficult to be establisht. 

Hence f Diana*turalneas, unnatural behaviour. 

1430 Lvdc. Chron. Troy 1. vii, lason .. Receyued hath 
Penan tallionis Of the goddes for his disnaturelnesse. 

t DisnaiJUral, v. Obs. [in a. f.prcc* adj. ; in 
b. f. Dts- 8 + Natural a. : cf. next.] a. trans. 
or intr. To make or become unnatural; lo hrutal- 
izc. b. trans. - Denaturalize 2, DtsxATunALtzE. 

1549 Compl. Scot I. viii. 73 Al pepil ar disnaturaJit fra there 
gude nature.. }e ar mair JisnatureUit nor is brutal beystis. 
1588 R. Parke lr. Mendoza's Hist. China 70 Vpon palne to 
bee disnaturalled of the countrie. 

Disna*turalize, v. [f. Dis- 6 + Naturalize ; 
cf. Sp. desnaturatizar * to banish, to outlaw' (Min- 
shen 1599).] « Denaturalize 1, 2. Iiencc 
Disna turaHza'tion - Denaturalization. 

a 1704 Lock it //«/. AWi^i/kw 490 (Seager) Magellan .. 
renounced his country, disnaturaliung himself as the custom 
then was. iS^SouTHEy Doctor cxv. IV. t27 (If] this well- 
known name (JobJ-'Were disnaturali/ed and put out of 
use. 1874 Ld. Stanley Magellan's \st Voy. p. ai, The 
custom . . of denaturalization, in accordance with which, 
any noble who felt aggrieved, formally renounced his fealty 
to the sovereign. 

Disnature (disn^i-Iitu), v. [ad. OF. desna- 
turer to change tn nature, or change the nature of 
i^Godcf.), 'to make vnnaturall ' (Cotgr.), It. disna- 
tnrare. See Dts- 4 and Nature.] 

1 1. intr. To get into, or be in, an unnatural or 
disordered condition ; to be unhealthy. Obs. 

1 48 1 Caxton Myrr. 1. xii. 37 So . . trauaylleth phisyque 
to brynge Nature to poynt that disnatureth in manaes body 
whan ony maladye or sekenes eacomhreth hit. 

2. trans. To render unnalural ; to deprive of 
natural qnalily, character, appearance, etc. Hence 
Diana-tured ///. a. 

<*i45o Merlin 425 Ymage repaired and disnatured fro 
kynde, holde thy pees. 1603 Florio Montaigne (1632) 493 
There are many .. who think to honour their nature, by 
disnaturing themselues. 1753 Church ill Gotham 111. i8Can 
the stern mother. . From herdisnatur'd breast tear her young 
child ? 1841 DTsraeli Amen. Lit. (1867^ 307 A sister dis- 
natured of all kin, hastening to be the voluntary accuser of 
her father. 1877 Blackie Wise Men 161 The disnatured 
skin Showed livid, flecked with crimson. 

t Disneglext, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dia- 5 + Neglect 
trans. To neglect. 

1800 True Briton in Spirit Pub. Jrnls. (1801) IV. 50 
Disnej^lecting his duty, out of nothing but a piece of pride ! 

t DisneTve, v. Obs. rare. [Dis- 7 a + 
Nekve sb. : cf. obs. F. desnerver (Cotgr.).] trans. 
To deprive of nerve or vigour; to weaken, relax. 

a 1 6 18 Sylvester Mem. Mortality lxxxvi, All Idelness 
dis-natures Wit, dis-nerves it. Ibid, [see Dis apt J. 

Disnest (disne-st), v. rare. [Dis- 7c] 
trans. To dislodge from, or as from, a nest ; also, 
to void (as a nest) of\Xs occupants. 

1506 Life Scanderbeg 41 To chastise the garrison of the 
Tarkes, and to chase and disnest them out of their holde. 
a 1700 Dhvokh Life of Lucian (171 r) 43 To disnest Heaven 
of so many immoral and debauch d Deities. 

+ Difine'stle, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 6 + Nes- 
tle. Cf. unncstle.] trans. To tarn out of a nest. 

16x6 T. H. Caussin's^ Holy Crt. 221 Birds are disnest led 
from the kiogdome which nature hath allowed them. 

Disner, disnier, var. Deceker, Obs. 

Disniche (disnHJ), v. [f. Dts- 7c + Ntciie.] 
trans. To remove from its niche. 

1889 Jml. Ednc. x June *8o/i, He could dis-niche, so to 
speak, whom he pleased. 

t DisnO'ble, a. Obs. rare. [Dis- 10.] Ignoble, 
mean, petty. 

1609 Holland Amm. MarcelL xxvul L 326 A disnoble 
\ignobilem\ advocat and defender of causes. 

t DiflliO'ble, v. Obs. [f. Dts- 8 + Nosle a. : 
cf. obs. F. desncblir to disgrace, vilify (Godef.).] 
trans. To deprive of nobility or grandenr ; to Dis- 
enable. 

ifea H. Sydenham Serm. SoL Occ. 11. (1637) 30 The 
chiefest complement of greatnesse is the retinue, take away 
her equipage you disnoble it. 1638 O. Sedgwicks Serm. 
(1639) 36 O Watch, that it doth not dis-ooble and staine its 
excellency by a sordid league.. with sinfull lusts. 

t DisnoTninate, v. Obs. rare. [Dis- 6.] 
tram. To take away the name from. 

1683 Cave Eeclesiasttei *i$ Reducing it unto the rank or 
a Village, disnominating it, and not suffering it to bear the 
name of Caesar. 

Disnosed, disnumbor : see Dts- 7 a. 

t Disntl'll, v. Obs. rare. In 6 dys-. [f. Dis- 
5 + L» null-us none, nail : cf. Annul. A variant 
of Dendll, Disannul.] trans. To bring to no- 
thing, do away with, destroy. 



1509 Hawes Pas/. Fleas, vm. (1845) 31 To dj'snull vyce 
and the vycious to blame. Ibid. xliv. 216 Dysnullynge the 
sectes of false idolatry'. 

t DisnUH, v. Obs. rare ~~ °. [f. Dis- 7 b + 
Nun ; cf. dis/riar.] trans. To deprive of nun's 
orders ; to nnnun. 

161 1 Florio, Dismonacare, to vnfrier. Also to disnunne. 

Disobedience (disobf diens). Also 5 dys-, 
-aunce. [a. OF. desobedienct (in Godef.) ; cf. It. 
disubbidienza,Sp.desobediencia ; a Romanic form- 
ation for L. inobedientia, f. Dis- 4 + L. obedientia 
Obedience.] 

The fact or condition of being disobedient ; the 
withholding of obedience ; neglect or refusal to 
obey ; violation of a command by omitting to con- 
form to it, or of a prohibition by acting in defiance 
of it ; an instance of this. 

la 1400 Arthur 230 To vnderfang oure ordynaunce ; For 
by dysobecKaunce. c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems 143 (Matz.) 
For disobedience Disclaundrid is perpetually my name. 
1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xliv. xiv, Adam.. And Eve. .the 
woride dampned .. By disobedience. 1607 Shaks. Cor, in. 
i. 117, I say they norisht disobedience. 1644 Bp. Hall 
Rem. Wks. (1660) 107 Our wilfull disobediences. 1776 
Gibbon Decl. <$• F. i. (1846) 1. 11 It was impossible (ox 
cowardice or disobedience to escape the severest punish- 
ment. 1875 Jowett Plato V. 412 He who obeys the law 
will never know the fatal consequences of disobedience. 

b. trans/. Non-compliance with a law of nature, 
an influence, or the like. 

a 1720 Blackmohe (JA If planetary orbs the sun obey, 
Why should the moon disown his sovereign sway?.. This 
disobedience of the moon, etc. 

t Disobe'diency. Obs. [f. L. disobedientia : 
see prec. and -ency!] The quality of being dis- 
obedient. 

1597 Daniel Civ. Wars vn. Iviii, The out-kt Will of 
Disobediency. 1614 R. Tailor Hog hath lost his Peart 
in. in Hazl. Dodsley XI. 464 In punishing my disobediency. 
1710 Strype Life Grindall, anno 1580 <R.), You might .. 
have corrected the disobediency of such. 

Disobedient (distfbrdient), a. and sb. Also 5 
dys-, 6 dishob-. [a. OF. disobedient (in Godef.) ; 
cf. It. disubbidiente (Florio), Sp. desobediente ; a 
Romanic formation, for L. inobedient-em y f. Dis- 
4 + L. obedient-em Obedient.] 

A. adj. \Yithholding obedience; refusing or fail- 
ing to obey; neglectful or not observant of authori- 
tative command ; guilty of breach of prescribed 
duty ; refractory, rebellious. 

14.. Why I cant be a Nun 272 in E. E. P. (1862) 145 
A-nother lady . . That hy^t dame dysobedyent set nowjt 
by her priores. 1535 Cover dale Ps. cv. 7 Oure fathers . . 
were dishobedient at the see. 1549 Chf.ke Hurt Sedit. U641) 
15 How is the king obeyed, whose wisest be withstanded, 
the disobedientest obeyed. 1667 Milton P. L. vi. 687 
Michael and his Powers went forth to tame These dis- 
obedient. 1819 Shelley Cetici hi. i. 316 Such was God's 
scourge for disobedient sons. 1828 Scorr F. M. Perth 
xxxiv, These are not loving subjects, but disobedient 
rebels. 

b. trans/. Unyielding, intractable, stubborn. 

1588 J. Read Compend. Method 10 1 Growing nigh to 
the manner of a cancer, and disobedient to any medicine. 
atSoz E. Darwin (Webster, 1828), Medicines .. rendering 
peculiar parts of the system disobedient to stimuli. 1843 
Carlyle Past % Pr. itl. x. (1872) 165 Disobedient Cotton 
fibre, which will not. .consent to cover bare backs, 
t B. sb. A disobedient or refractory person. 

1548 Act 2-3 Edw. VI, c. 23. § 2 Inflicting all such Pains 
upon the Disobedients. a 1670 Spalding Troub. Chas. I. 
(1820) 70 Refusers to subscribe the covenant .. and other 
disobedients. 

t Disobedie 4 ntiary f (a.) and sb. nonce-wd. 
[f. prec. adj. + -ary.] =prec. sb. 

1537 Latimer Serm. $ Rem. (1845) 389 Pseudo-prophets 
. . sly, wily, disobedientiaries to all good orders. 

Disobediently, adv. [f. Disobedient + 
-ly 2 .] In a disobedient manner ; with disregard 
of commands. 

1548 Privy Council Acts (1800) II. 209 Arrogantly and 
disobediently . . contrary to an expresse commandement. 
1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. \\. ii. (161 1) 57 The least thing 
done disobediently towardes God. Mod. These boys have 
behaved most disobediently. 

tDisobersance. Obs. Also 4 des-, 5-6 
•aunce. [a. OF. desobeissance (13th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), mod.F. disobe"-, f. dhobHssant : see next 
and -ance.] -Disobedience. 

1393 GowEa Conf. I. 86 Now. .To telle my desobeissance. 
1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) m. x. 57 Adam was . . 
dampned . . for disobeisaunce to the hest of god. 1548 
Gest Pr. Masse 93 Canceled owte of the masse boke, as 
heresye to God and disobeysaunce to the King. 

+ Disobei'sant, a. and sb. Obs. [a. OF. des- 
obe'issant (13th c. in Littre; mod. de'sobe'issant), pr. 
pple. of de'sobe'ir to Disobey.] 

A. adj. Not submissive, Disobedient. B. sb t 
A rebel. 

C1381 Chaucer Pari. Foules 429 If that I to hyre be 
founde vntrewe, Dishobeysaunt or wilful necligent. c 1430 
Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy S0CO143 Disobeisaunt my tithes 
for to paye. 1525 Ld. Berbers Froiss. II. xliv. 148 To 
punysshe them that be dysobeysaunt to the kynge of 
Castell. 1542-3 Act 34 Hen. VIII (in Bolton Stat. Irel. 
(1621) 241) In such . . perill of invasion by the disobey sants, 
Irish rie. 
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Disobey (dis^b^ 1 -),*'. Also 4 des-, 4-6 dys- ; 
5 dyshobeye. [a. F. de'sobe'ir (13th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.) «= Pr. desobedir y It. disubbidire Romanic 
dis-, desobedire, for late L. inobed/re, f. Dis- 4 + 
L. obedire to Obey.] 

1. intr. To be disobedient ; not to obey. 

This is the original use as in Fr., but most late instances 
are perhaps absolute uses of the transitive sense 2. 

'393 Gower Conf. 1. 86 perof woll 1 desobcie. 1539 Ton- 
stall Serin. Palm Sund. (1823) 26 Pride . . makethe hym 
that disobeyeth to contemne to obey. 1667 Milton P. L. 
in. 203 Man disobeying, Disloyal breaks his fealtie. 1727- 
38 Gay Fables 1. xx. 24 His bosom burn'd to disobey. 1781 
Cowper Hope 315 If .. some headstrong hardy lout Would 
disobey. 1886 Ruskin Pneterita I. 424 The wish to dis- 
obey is already disobedience. 

f b. Const, to, unto [ — F. dhobe'ir h or dative"]. 

14.. Circumcision in Tundale's Vis. 88 Eyretykes that 
falsly dysobey To holy chyrche. a 1450 Knt. de la Tour 
{1868) 59 She. .disobeyed to God and felle in his yre. 1502 
Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) 1. ii. 12 Whan Adam & 
eue .. dysobeyed unto god. 1525 Ld, Berhers Froiss. II. 
xxxiii. 07 Moche of his people disobeyed to serue hym. 
1526 Ptlgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 35 We . . disobey to 
theyr commaundementes. 

2. trans. [The object represents an earlier dative : 
cf. F. il me de'sob/it, he disobeys (to) me.] To refuse 
or neglect to obey (any one) ; to neglect wilfully, 
transgress, or violate, the commands or orders of 
(a person in authority, a law, etc.) ; to refuse sub- 
mission to. 

'393 GowerCVw/I 1. 338 Her owne liege .. That hem 
forsoke and disobeide. Ibid. III. 50 Ther might nothing 
hem disobey, a 1450 Knt. de la 7"<?«r(i868) 60 He toke 
and ete thereof, for he wolde not disobeie her. 1470--85 
Malory Arthur xvi. xi, It were wel done ..that ye dis- 
hoheye not the auysyon. 1512 Act 4 Hen. VIII, c. 20. § 2 
Mysgoverned persons disobeyeng your lawes. c 1532 Dewes 
Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 1048 Nat be wyllyng to disobey 
you. 1632 T. Hayward tr. Biondts Eromena 59 Seeing no 
meanes of disobeying the winds, they gave their violence 
way. 1667 Milton P. L. v. 611 Him who disobeyes Me 
disobeyes. 1797 Mrs. Radcliffr Italian ii, Where is the 
principle which shall teach you to disobey a father? 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 79 The chief magistrate .. will 
punish those who disobey God and the law. 

Hence Disobeying vbl. sb. and ///. a. 
\ 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. 1. ii. 73 Every disobeying 
I person that payes the penalty. 

Disobeyal (disob^-al). rare. [f. prec. + -al.] 
An act of disobeying. 

1889 Daily News 31 July 3/4 Certain financial arrange* 
ments followed a disobeyal of the order of the Court. 

+ Disobeyant, a. Obs. [irreg. f. Disobey v. 
+ - ant, in place of the normal Disobeisant.] « 
Disobedient. 

142a tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. (E. E. T. S.) 122 
Some of the Pepyl ther weryn agaynys hym and disobeiaunt. 

Disobeyer (disob^aj). [f. Disobey v. + 
-En 1.] One who disobeys ; a recusant, a rebel. 

WSrl% Dium. Occurrents {$a.v\T\2Xyxit Club) 69 Vnder 
the payne of burnying of disobeyaris vpoun the cheik. 

1653 A. Wilson Jas.1. 11 A strickt Proclamation threatens 
the disnbeyers. 1875 Kinglake Crimea (1877) V. i. 365 
A wilful disobeyer of orders. 

Disoblegiant, obs. var. Desobligeant. 

1811 Sporting- Mag: XXXVII. 12 Sociables, disoblegiants. 

t Disobliffa tion. Obs. [f. Dis- 9 + Obliga- 
tion; after disoblige.] 

1. Freedom or release from obligation. 

1 6 16 Brent tr. Sarpis Hist. Council Trent (1676) 631 
The place doth not prove a dispensation, that is, a disobli- 
gation from the Law. 1660 Jer. Taylor Duct. Dubii. n. 
411 (L.) The conscience is restored to liberty and dis- 
obligation. 1770 Monthly Rev. 363 The disobligation . . 
being cancelled:. .leaves the obligation without abatement. 

2. A disobliging action ; an act that either negli- 
gently or purposely thwarts a person's convenience 
or wishes ; a piece of inconsiderate treatment ; a 
slight, affront, insult. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. iv. § 127 By the disobligations 
his family bad undergone from the duke of Buckingham. 

1654 H. L'Estrange Chas. / (165s) 132 Noy . . wheel'd about 
..and made amends with his future service, for his former 
dis-obligations. 1739 Cibber Apol. (1756) 1. 29S Mrs. Old- 
field receiv'd it rather as a favour than a disobligation. 
1788 Hist. in Ann. Reg-.6i Russia had . .heaped disobligation 
upon disobligation, in her transactions with Great Britain. 

3. The fact or feeling of being disobliged. 

1645 F. Thorpr in Hull Lett. (1886) 120 To sowe seedes 
of discention and disobligation betwixt the two nations. 
1713 Steele Englishman No. 1. 9, I.. shall never give a 
Vote out of Peevishness or personal Disobligation. 1754 
Richardson Grandison (1781) 111. ix. 66 Your Lordship's 
good resolutions . . must be built on a better foundation 
than occasional disgust or disobligation. 

b. An instance of this feeling ; a grudge. 

a 1754 Fielding Journ. Lisbon 1. x, Besides his disloyalty 
. . I nave private disobligations to him. 

t Diso'bligatory, a. [Dis-io.] a. Not obli- 
gatory or binding. D. Releasing from obligation. 

1x1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Queries of State Wks. (17 11) 
177 All oaths unlawful .. being null and disobligatory. 
a 1649 Chas. 1 Let. to Henderson Wks. 165 You # much 
mistake in alleaging that the two Houses of Parliament 
can have this disobligatory power. 

Disoblige (disoblDi'd^, v. [ad. F. disobliger 
(1307 in Godef. Sttfpl.) ~ Sp. desobligar, It. disob- 
bligare :— Romanic *disobligdre, f. Dis- 4 + L. obli- 
gdre to Oblige.] 



DISOBSERVANT. 

+1. trans. To set free from obligation ; to release 
from duty or engagement. Const. o//roni. Obs. 

1603 Florio Montaigne in. ix. (1632) 545, 1 love so much 
to disoblige and discharge myselfe. a 1649 D«umm. of 
Hawth. Hist. jfas. V, Wks. (1711)79 To disoblige them- 
selves of their greatest duty. 1678 (Judworth Intell. Syst. 
895 They .. would be altogether Disobliged, and Conse- 
quently, might Justly break any Laws. 

absol. 1643 Milton Divorce v. (1851) 74 A particular law 
absolving and disobliging from a more general command, 
fb. To disengage, detach. Obs. 

1647 \V. Strong Trust $ Acc. Steward 14 Prodigality of 
the publique purse will ever disoblige the people to their 
Rulers. 1689 Temple Misc. 1. 85 (Seager) The failing of his 
design was thought to have something disobliged him from 
France ; upon whose assistance he reckoned. 

2. To refuse or neglect to oblige ; not to consult 
or comply with the convenience or wishes of (a 
person) ; hence, to put a slight upon, affront, offend. 

1632 J. Hayward tr. Biondi's Eromena To Rdr. Aiv, 
Loth to disoblige so many deserving and noble personages. 
1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 11. (1843) 46/1 Colonel Lesley., 
being lately disobliged (as they called it) by the King, that 
is, denied somewhat he had a mind to have. 1729 Franklin 
Ess. Wks. 1840 II. 25, I know not bow to disoblige her so 
much as to tell her I should be glad to have less of her 
company. 1787 S. C. Cox P. Williams' Rep. I. Notes 681 
His daughter Mabell had disobliged him by turning Roman 
Catholick. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 338 Impossible 
to pay markedcourt to one without disobliging the rest. 

transf. 1698 Collier Answ. Congreve (173°) x 95 As to 
the Smut [sb indecency 1, 1 have endeavoured not to dis- 
oblige the Paper with any of it. 

absol. 1697 Dampier Voy. I. 500 For fear of disobliging 
by our refusal. 1741 Richardson Pamela II. 25, 1 would 
not disoblige on purpose. 

fb. To render disobliging. Obs. rare. 

1716 Collier tr. A Panegyrick 78 Anxiety and Discontent 
is apt to spoil Peoples Tempers, and disoblige their Be- 
haviour. 

3. In more concrete sense : To inconvenience, in- 
commode, annoy. Obs. or dial. 

1668 [see Disobliging ppl.a.\ 1685 Travestin Siege 
Navheusel 13 The besieged .. began to fire upon us .. by 
which they somewhat disobliged our Battery. 1697 Col- 
lier Ess. Mor. Subj. it. (1709) 1 I'm afraid I may dis- 
oblige your Business. 1726 Shelvocke Voy. round World 
387 They disobliged us very much by the stench of their 
dung. 1851 S. Judd Margaret n. i. (188 1) 198, I .. hope 
my presence, Madam, will not disoblige you. 

Hence Disobli-ged a., slighted, affronted. 

1673 Lady y s Call. 1. iii. P 22 Let therefore the disoblig'd 
not look back upon the injury. 1724 A. Collins Gr. Chr. 
Retig. 186 Joiada . . and other disoblig'd Refugee Jews. 
1814 Scott War/, xxxii, His father a disobliged and dis. 
contented courtier. 

Disobligeant, obs. var. Desobligeant. 

1787 Ann Hilditch Rosa de Montmorien I. 48 To travel 
. . in the very disobligeant which Sterne celebrates in his 
Sentimental tour. Ibid. I. 49. 

Disobli'gement. [f. Disoblige v. + -ment.] 
fl. Release from obligation ; -Disobligation i. 

1648 Milton Tenure Kings (1650) 36 If 1 make a covnant 
with a man who prove afterward a monster to me, I should 
conceave a disobligement. 1677 Gilpin Demonol. (1867) 107 
God delayed to answer them, which they looked upon as 
a disobligement from duty. 

f2. A slight; —Disobligation 2. Obs. 

1635 J. Hayward tr. Biondi's Banish'd Virgin 185 Dis- 
obligements received and requited. 1672 Loud. Gas. No. 
712/4 Some disobligements that Ambassador had lately re- 
ceived there. 

3. The action of disobliging or fact of being dis- 
obliged. 

18.. in H. Adams Alb. Gallatin 450 (Cent.) To the great 
disobligement of some of his strong political friends. 

Disoblrger, rare. [f. as prec. 4 -er i.] One 
who disobliges. 

1648 W. Mountague Devout Ess. 1. xv. §4 (R.) Loving 
our enemies, and benefiting our disobligers. 1730 Swift 
Vind. Ld. Carteret, Disobligers of England. 

Disobli'ging, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -ing 1 j 
The action of the verb Disoblige. 

1692 Vindication Pref. A ij b, The disobliging of Wicked 
Men. 1726-31 Tindal Rapin's Hist. Eng. xvn. II. 59 By 
this wise Conduct she avoided the disobliging of Men. 

Disobli-ging, ppl- a. [f. as prec. + -iso«.] 
That disobliges ; disinclined to gratify the wishes 
or meet the convenience of another ; unaccommo- 
dating ; also, t inconvenient, annoying (obs.). 

1652 Cokaine tr. Calprefiid/s Cassandra ill. 207 In the 
least disobliging terms. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 
238 A Prince of that tyrannical and disobliging nature. 
1668 Davenant Rivals 4 To preserve your knees From such 
a disobliging posture. 1703 De Foe Power Body of People, 
Misc. 164 Their Proceedings . . have been Disobliging to 
the Nation. 1853 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 239, I must .. 
get our disobliging neighbours turned out. 

Hence Disobli-gingly adv.; Disobli-ffingrness, 
unwillingness to oblige ; want of readiness to ac- 
commodate another. 

1654 Ld. Orrery Parthen. (1676) 596 The disobligingness 
..of this performance. 1667 G. Digby Elvira 7 Whose 
action .. hath shown So disobligingly, his rash judgement 
of me. 1858 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 382 Women . . whose 
disobligingness had been the cause of my flurry. 1868 
Helps Realmali xvii, Disobligingness . . is but too common 
everywhere. _ 

tDisobseTvant, a. Obs. rare. [Dis- 10.] 
Not observant; disobedient. 

1672 W. de Britaine Dutch Usurf. 25 A great part of the 
people became disobservant to the Laws. 



DISOBSTETKICATE. 

f Disobste*tricato, v. Obs. nonce-tvd. [Dis- 
6\] /rafts. To reverse tbe office of a midwife con- 
cerning ; to retard or hinder from child-birth. 

1651 Urquiiart Jnoel Wks. (1834) aio With parturiencie 
for greater birth.-, if a malevolent time disohstetricate not 
their enixibility. 

Disobstruct, v. ?Obs. [Dis- 6\] trans. 
To free from obstruction ; «* Deobstrcct. 

1611 Florio, Diso/itare t to open or vnstqp, to disobstruct. 
1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 68 The Optick Nerve being 
. . disobstructed and relaxed. 1738 A. Stuabt in Phil, 
Trans. XL. 8 ( Applications., intended to. .discuss stagnat- 
ing animal fluids, or disobstruct the vessels. 

t Disoccident, v. Obs. itonce-wd. [Dm- 8 ; 
cf. Disorient.] trans. To throw'out of his reckon- 
ing as to the west ; to confuse as to the points of the 
compass. 

1671-3 Marvbll Reh. Trans/. 1. 53 Perhaps some rogutng 
Boy that managed the Puppets turned the City wrong, ana 
so disoccidented our Geographer. 

Dis occupation . [f. Dis- 9 + Occupation ; 
cf. F. disoccupation (17th c. in Ilatz.-Darm.).] 
Lack of occupation, unoccupied condition. 

1834 South Corr. w. C. BcnvUt ( 1 88 1 ) 299 There Is no 
interval of disoccupation. 1889 Howells Hazard New 
Fort. 105 A life of luxurious disoccupation. 

Disoccupy (dis^klrfpai), v. [f. Dis- 6 + Oc- 
cupy v., prob. after ^.disoccuper y Sp. desocupar^ It. 
dtsoccupare.] trans. To cease to ocenpy, vacate. 

1871 Daily News 1 Apr. 3/2 [Let. fr. Madrid] The hall 
vacated . . was merely disoccupied in order that [etc I 1881 
tr. Rep. Congr. Chili in Chr. World (N.V.) Feb. (1883) 50 
The refusal of Mr. Gandartltas to disoccupy his post 

Disodic (daisju'dik), Disodiohydric, etc., 
Chem. : see Di- pre/. 2 2. 

1873 Fmvnes* Chem. (ed. 1 1) 340 Disodiohydric Phosphate, 
or Disodic Orthophosphate, is prepared by precipitating 
the acid calcium phosphate obtained in decomposing bone- 
ash with sulphuric acid. 

Disodour (disju-dai). nonce-ivd. [Dis- 9.] Ill 
odour ; evil repute. 

1881 Society 11 Nov. 7/2 He. .died In the disodour of being 
. .[a] most extortionate old hunks. 

tDiso*ffice, sb. Obs. [Dis- 9.] An evil office, 
nn ill turn, a disservice. 

1614 Brief Inform. Affairs Palatinate 56 It shall be an 
vnlcindnesse and dis-ofhee in his deportment. 

t DisO'ffice, v. Obs. [Dis- 7 c] trans. To 
deprive of or depose from office. 

1617 Crl. *f Timet Chas. I (1848) I. 341 The other lords. . 
which are refusers, are disofficed. 1658 J. R. Chr. Sttbj. vii. 
loo To di -authorize and dis-oflke a Magistrate, a 1670 
Hacket>13/. Williams 11. (169a) 200 All that refuse it must 
be sequestred, imprisoned, disomced. 

tDl-SOltrtlOn. Chem. Obs. [Di-2 2* 7 .] A 
solution of a sub- or proto-salt (e.g. of mercury). 

1854 L Scopfern in Orr's Circ. Sc. Chem. 501 The action 
of dry hydrochloric acid on dissolutions of mercury. 

DlSOmatous (dais^'matas), a. [f. Gr. 5«t<&- 
//ot-os double-bodied (f. 5<-, Di- 2 + <rw/m, tro^ar- 
body) + -ous.] 1 laving two bodies, double-bodied. 

1857 Dunglison Mv£ Diet. s.v. Disomust A Monster with 
two bodies . . is said to be disomatous. 

+ Disopinion. Obs. [f. Dis-q+Opiniow] 

1. Adverse or mean opinion {of) ; disestecm. 
t6i$ Sia J. Eliot in Gardiner Hist. Eng. (1875) I. vi. 375 

The general disopinion. .wbich it would work to him. 1640 
Bp. Reynolds Passions xxxix. 501 According to the Dis- 
opinion & slender Conceipt which they have of their own 
Abilities. 1647 Mav Hist. Pari. it. iv. 67 A disopinion and 
dislike of the Parliament. ^ 170s Sir E. Walker Hist. Disc. 
210 He was in some disopinion with the king. 

2. Difference of opinion ; dissent, rare. 

1598 Florio, Dis/arirCy a disopinion, a diuersitie in con- 
ceit.^ 1640 Bp. Reynolds Passions % iv. Assenting and dis- 
senting thoughts, belief and disopinion. 

Hence f Disopinion ed a. Obs., thought little of, 
held in disrepute. 

i6»s H. Sydenham Serm. Sol. Occ. u. (1637) 137 A dis- 
opinioned undervalued man. 

t Diso'ppilate. v. Med. Obs. [f. Dis- 6 + 
Oitilate : cf. Y.dJsopiUr ( 16th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), 
It. disoppilare, obs. Sp. desopilar; also Dkoppi- 
LATE.] trans. To free from obstruction ; absol. to 
remove obstructions ; «Deoppilate. 

1577 Frampton loyfull Nerves n. (1596) 54 Being vsed it 
[Sassafras] dooth disopilate, and make a good colour in the 
face. 1601 Holland Pliny xx. vi. II. 43 Hippocrates . . is 
of opinion, that it will disopilate the neck of the Matrice. 
1653 Wadsworth Chocolate 8 It hath also parts of Sulphur 
and of Quicksilver, which doth open, and disopilate. 

Disorb Mis^ib), v. [f. Dis- 7 a, c + Onn sb.] 

1. trans. To remove from its orb or sphere. 
1606 StiAXS. Tr. ff Cr. ti. ii. 45 Like a Starre disorb'd. 

1800 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. VIII. 6or To turn aside 
the planet, .and to disorb its approaching culmination. 

2. To deprive of the orb as n symbol of sove- 
reignty. 

T863 \V. Lancaster Praeterita 54 Until the tale of years 
disorb my hand. 1887 SwiNauRNR Locrine 111. ii. 66 Dis- 
crowned, disorbed, discrested. 

DisOTChard, v. rare. [Dis- 7 a, b : cf. dis- 
forest.] trans. To change from Ihe condition of an 
orchard ; to divest (land) of orchards. 

1796 \V. Marshall W. England 1. 916 Land ..encumbered 
with orchard trees.. and which ought.. to be disorcharded. 
1869 Pall Mall G. 34 Sept. 3 Disorcbarding must of neces- 
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sity be n gradual process, and, meanwhile, how is the 
farmer.. to nay the higher rent which the landlord usually 
expects for his orchard land ? 
t Diso'rdain, v. Obs. Forms: adesordeine, 
3-5 -doyne, 4-5 diaordoyno, 5 -hordeyne. 
[a. OF. desorden-er lo disorder, degrade (nth c), 
mod.F. dfsordonner -= Sp. desordennr, It. disordi- 
nare, n Romanic formation from Dis- 4 + L. ordi- 
ttdre to order, ORDAtN. Cf. Deordinate.] 

1. trans. To deprive of or degrade from orders. 
1197 R. Glouc. (1734) 473 ?uf eni clerc . . were itake, & vor 

felon tproued . . That me solde him uerst desordeinL c 1300 
Beket yjZ That he scholde the preost take, And desordeyni 
him ofnis ordre. 

2. To disorder, derange. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. K. vtt. 11 (1495) «6s Diaria 
comyth..of humours whyche rennc.fro the hede to the 
guttes, and disordeynyth tbem. 

t DisoTdained, ppl. a. Obs. Also 6 -or- 
dened, -ined, [f. Disoijdain v. + -En, but, in 
sense 3, app. ad. OF. eUsordcni: see next.] 

1. Disordered, irregular, out of order. 

c 1430 Pitgr. Lyf Manhedc 1. cxix. (1869) 62 Bi his disor* 
deyned smclltnge. 

2. Unrestrained, immoderate: Disordinatk i. 
a »43S Chaucer's Pars. T. i» 744 IMSS. Ilarl. & Camb.l 

Glotenye ts vnresonable and desordeyned [otlur M.SS. 
desordeyne(e, discorde] coueyti.se to ete and to drynke. 
1556 Anrelio <y Isab. (1608) Uiij, After that these two 
kmghtes had longe ynough strained together, came in so 
disordined wordes \drsordonneei tarollts\ that taking their 
..swordes [etc.). Ibid. Evij, Holde backe yowre disor* 
denede answere. 

t DisoTdeine, disoTdeny, a. (sb.) Obs. 
Forms ; 4 dea-, diaordene, 4-5 des., dis-, dys-, 
•ordeynee, -ordenee, -ordeine, -eyne, -eigne, 
5 -ordeyne, -ordeny. [a. OF. desordene' (mod. 
dc t sordo?tne r \ t pa. pple. of desorde tier: sec Disordais 
and DisoRDixATE. The final <f of OF. appears lo 
have had a double fortune, becoming on the one 
side mute as in Assign, Avowe, on the other de- 
veloping into >ee, *ie, -y ns in Assignee, City ; cf. 
dishevel % dtshcvely.] 

Inordinate, immoderate, excessive ; disorderly, 
irregular. (Cf. Disordinate i.) 

1340 Ayenb. 34 Auarice is disordene loue. c 1386 Cmaixer 
Pars. T. f 841 Alle the desordeynee [v.rr. d>*sordenee, 
disordeynet, -deine ', -deyne, desordeigne] moewynges that 
comen of flesshly talentes. e 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhodc 1. 
exxiii. (1869) 65 Whan bou seest be wil!e encline to dede dis- 
ordeynee. c i45o[see R.l. c 1475 Part, nay 3768 All disording 
pdisordinyl is she All*way. 

B. sb. Disorder, an irregularity. 

e 1450 St. Cnthbert (Surtees) 3079, 2o8 3 What disordeny 
he bare kende, He was besy it to amende . . Disordenys 
when he reproued, Disorderly monkes, pat patm loued, Of 
his spekyng were nojt payed. 

Hence f Diao'rdelnely adv. Obs.,, inordinately, 
immoderately. 

1340 AyenK 55 Hit ne is no 7enne uor to eche be guode ( 
metes ak ethe his [=but to eat them] to uerliche ober dis. 
ordeneliche. 1413 Pilgr. Smvte (Caxton 1483) III, x. 57 
A good thynge desordeynly desyred ageynst goddes wylle. 

Disorder Jdis^udai^, sb. [f. Dis- 9 + Obheu 
sb. : prob. after F. desordre (Palsgr. 1530). Cf. 
also Disorder v. (which is known earlier).] 

1. Absence or undoing of order or regular ar- 
rangement ; confusion; confnsed state or condition. 

1530 Palsgr. 314/1 Disorder of a thyng, detbavlx % des- 
ordrCy desordonnance. 1555 Eoeh Decades Pref. to Rdr. 
(Arb.) 53 Disorder of the partes is a deformitie to the hole. 
1651 Hoaass Leviath. it. xxx. 176 Commonwealths, im- 
perfect, and apt to relapse into disorder. 1653 H. Cogan 
tr. Pinto's Trav. xxxix. 154 In this order, or rather disorder, 
we arrived at the Castle. % 1667 Milton P. L. tn. 713 Light 
shon, and order from disorder sprang. 1711 W. Rogers 
Voy. 3 Our Ships out of trim, and every thing in disorder. 
a 1839 Pbaed Poems (1864) I. 189 The tangled boughs ., 
Were twined in picturesque disorder. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. a) V. 93 Disorder in a state is the source of all evil, and 
order of all good. 

fb. Violation of recognized order, irregularity. 

1709 Pope Est. Crit. 151 Thus Pegasus * nearer way to 
take, May boldly deviate from the common track ; From 
vulgar bounds with brave disorder part, And snatch a grace 
beyond the reach of art. 

2. (with a and //.) An instance of want of order 
or breach of rule ; au irregularity. 

1574 Whitgift Def. Annsw. iii. Wks. (1851) I. 363 If you 
say that it were a disorder that all should lay on their hands, 
I grant you. 1581 Hesteb Seer. Pkiorav. 1.L1 These dis. 
orders which are thus committed. 1687 T. Bsown Saints in 
Uproar Wks. 1730 I. 83, I am resolved to.. reform these 
disorders. 18*8 Sia W. Na ifs Penins. War iv. vi. I. 528 
Inexperience was the .. principal cause of the disorders 
which attended the retreat. 

concr. 1717 Freiier Voy. S. Sea 363 The Decoration of 
the Altars . . crowded and bad . . a man cannot but lament 
the immense Sums they spend on those gilt Disorders. 

•f* b. sptc. An irregularity of conduct ; a disorderly 
act or practice ; a misdemeanour. Obs. 

1581 Petti e Guasto's Civ. Couv. To Rdr. (1586) A vij.The 
disorders of those travailers abroade. are the chiefe cause. 
1 601 Shaks. Twel. N. ti. iii. 105 My Lady bad me tell you, 
that though she harbors you as her kinsman, she's nothing 
ally'd to your disorders, a 1715 Buhnet Ortm Time (1833) 
I. 457 The king had another mistress .. she fell Into many 
scandalous disorders. 177* S. Desn* Hist. Rochester 165 
To remedy the disorders of tbose committed to his charge. 
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3. Dislurbance, commotion, tumult ; esp. a breach 
of public order, riot, mutiny, outrage. 

1531 Hecon Pomander of Prayer Prayers, etc. (1844) 80 
To send the spirit of love and concord among us, that, v, iih- 
out any disorder or debate, every one of us may be content 
with our calling. 16*8 Mead in KlVnOrig.Let/. Ser. 1. III. 
265 To prevent all disorder the train-bandi kept a guard on 
both sides of the way. 176* Hume Hist. Eng. III. Ix. 
395 Many disorders in England it behoved htm previously 
to compose. 1834 Wett JnH. Sketch Bk. I. 303 A never 
ceasing surf . . when tjie wind blows strong . . it breaks with 
terrific disorder on the coast. 

1 4. Disturbance or agitation of mind, discom- 
posure. Obs. 

»59S Shaks. John tit. iv. too, I will not keepe this forme 
vpon my head, When there is such disorder in my witte. 
1680 Kvxset Rochester (169*) 10 He remembering his dream 
fell into some disorder .. and said .. he was to die before 
morning. 116$ 11. Walk>le Otranto t. (1798) 37 His voice 
faltered, and he asked with disorder, 1 What ti to the great 
chamber ?' 1838 Lyttom Leila 1. vi, The old min found 
Boabdil in great disorder and excitement. 

6. A disturbance of the bodily (or menUl) 
functions; an ailment, disease. (UFually a weaker 
term than Disease, and not Implying structural 
change.) 

a 1704 Locks Sometimes occasioned by disorder in the 
liody, or sometimes by thoughts in the mind. 1735 N. 
Robinson Th. Physic k iii. 108 A Fever is the first Disorder 
that affects the Blood and Vessels. i?8t Cowrra Lett. 
18 Mar., A slight disorder in my eye. i860 B'ness Busses 
in Hare Life (1879) II. iv. 361 A new and troublesome stage 
of his chronic disorder. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex. % Disorder.. a. 
term frequently used in medicine to imply functional dis- 
turbance, in opposition to manifest structural change. 

Disorder (dis^udaj), v. [app. n modification 
of earlier desordene % disordeine vb., OF. desordener, 
after Order vb. (Palsgr. has a F. d/sordrer beside 
disordonner, but the latter (OF. desordener) was 
the proper F. form.) {Disorder sb. is app. later.)] 

1. trans. To put out of order; to destroy the 
regular arrangement of ; to throw into disorder or 
confusion ; lo disarrange, derange, upset. 

1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 70 Workis doon by 
lesingis is for to disordre good t hinge , 1581 Fllke in 
Confer. III. (1584) Pijb, You would obscure the sen** by 
disordering the wordes. 1659 B. Ha«ris Parivals Iron Age 
308 The Polandcrs . . attempted sundry waies to break and 
disorder the Swedish army. 1667 MtLTOS P. L. X. 914 
With .. tresses all di^orderd. 1783 Burke Rep. Affairs 
Ind. Wks. 1843 II. 1 Your committee hold it expedient to 
collect . . the circumstances, by which that government ap* 
pears to them to be most essentially disordered. 1887 Bowek 
Vtrg. AEueid VI. 49 Loose and disordered her fair hair flew. 

t b. intr. (for refl.) To become disordered ; to 
fall into confusion. Obs. 

1523 Ln. Berkers Fror'ss. I. clxii. 198 The batayle of tbe 
marshals began to dyscrder, by reason of the shot of the 
archers. 1647 Mav Hist. Part. 111. v. 86 The Earle made. . 
Gull's Horse to retreat and disorder at this first charge. 

1 2. trans. To make morally irregular ; lo vitiate, 
corrupt ; to mar, spoil. Obs. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Efiist. 401 Many times by reading 
such tryfles. .the manners of younge learners are disordered. 
1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholays Voy. iv. xaaiv. 156 b, 
A life disordered, corrupted, and ful of al villany. 

fb. refl. To violate moral order or rule; to 
break loose from restraint, behave in an unruly or 
riotous manner; to transgress the bounds of mode- 
ration, go to excess. Obs. (Cf. Disorderly a. 2, 
Disordixatb 1.) 

i$79 Tomson Calvin'% Serm. Tim. 53 '2 Those persons, 
which disorder themselues, and beecome wild colts and can 
abide no law nor bridle. 1613 Manch. Crt. Leet Ree. tiHHy 
II. 379 A common Drunckarc^and disorders himselfTe vene 
often in quarrelinge and brawhnge. a 1654 Selhen Table-T. 
(Arb.) 44 That he should not disorder himself neither with 
eating nor drinking, but eat very little of Supper. 

f3. Irans. To disturb the miud or feelings of; 
to agitate, discompose, disconcert. Obs. 

1575 J. Still Gamm. Gurton v. iL in Hail. Dodiley III. 
336 Dame Chat, master doctor upon you here compUineth, 
That yon and your maids should him much disorder. 1679 
Burnet Hist. Ref. 1. 459 This he uttered with a stem coun- 
tenance, at which Lambert being a little disordered [etc]. 
1719 Da Fob Crusoe (1840) II. t. 4, I looked very earnestly 
at her ; so that it a little disordered her. 1819 Shellfv 
Cenci n. l 77 He said, he looked, he did nothing at all 
Beyond his wont, yet it disordered me. 
f b. To confuse or discompose the countenance. 

1676 Dryden Aurengs. m. i. 1518 Disorder not my Face 
into a Frown. 1791 Alts. Incheald Sim/. Story IV. xii 
150 With an angry voice and with his countenance dis- 
ordered. 1795 South et Joan of Arc iy. 461 The youth's 
cheek A rapid blush disorder'd. 

4. To derange the functions of; lo put out of 
health ; to * upset * (a person or animal, or an organ 
or part of the bodv, or the mind). 

i$*6 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 363 b, By reason of . . 
some humour, whiche disordereth the body. 1694 Ace. Sev. 
Late Voy. 11. (1711) 80 If you should eat their Fat, it woold 
. .disorder the Stomach very much. 1697 Damme* Voy. I. 
229 They [cochineal insects] take wing . . but the heat of the 
Sun so disorders them, that they presently fall down dead. 
1733-4 Berkeley Let. to Prior 17 Mar.. The east wind .. 
never fails to disorder my head. 1735 U eslet Wks. (187a) 
I. 18 The sea has not disordered me at all. 1853 Ln. 
Houghton in Life (1891) 1. xl 490 That doctrine . . seems 
capable of quite disordering the minds of men who adopt 
it. Mod. This climate is apt to disorder the liver. 

tntnxf. 18*6 Q. Rev. XXXIV. 456 It is not full of such 

60* 
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disgraceful vice and meanness as the Confessions of Rous- 
seau, but it is as much disordered by vanity as they are by 
susceptibility. 

1 5. To deprive of, or degrade from, holy orders; 

= DlSORDATN I. Obs. 

1563-87 Foxe A.Sf M. (1596) 1 31/2 If this Pope Iohn did 
not erre in his disordering Formosus. 1681 Drvden Sp. 
Friar v.\\,A /ph. I shall do it by proxy, friar ; your bishop's 
my friend, and is too honest to let such as you infect a 
cloister. Gom. Ay, do, father-in-law, let him be stripped 
of his habit, and disordered. 

6. [f. Dis- 6 + Order v.] To reverse an order 
for ; to countermand. 

1643 Pkvnne Sov. Power Pari. ill. 122 The first word 
\(LVTiTo.<T<sbii.*vQ<i\ signifies properly disordered, counter- 
ordered, or ordered against. 185a Smedlev L. Arundel 
xxvi, Charley Leicester, who dis-ordered the post-horses 
and postponed his journey to Constantinople. 

Hence Diso'rdering vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1523 Lo. BEaNEas Froiss. I. xviii. 19 The next day.. all 
the oste . . avaunced, without disorderyng. 1559 Primer 
in Priv. Prayers (1851) 105 That we fall not into disordering 
of ourselves by anger. 1603 Knolles His t. Turks (1638J 39 
[The] arrowes fell as thick . . as if it had bin a perpetual . . 
showre of haile, to the great disordering and dismaying of 
the whole armie. 1744 Ess. Acting ij Like one not quite 
awak't from some disordering Dream. 

t DisOT derable, a. Obs. rare - °. [f. prec. + 
-able.] Capable of being put in disorder. 

x 61 1 Cotor. , Desemparable . . disorderable. 

Disordered, ppl a. [f. as prec + -ed 

1. Pot out of order, thrown into confusion ; dis- 
arranged, confused, irregular. 

1571 Dicges Pantom. in. xiv. Sijb. To measure exactly 
tbe solide content of any small body, how disordred or 
irregular so euer it be. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1638) 
39 Baldwin.. seeking to restore his disordered companies, 
and to stay the furie of the enemie. 1635 Earl Strafford 
Lett. Sf Disp. (1739) I. 394 Pardon my disordered Writing. 
1805 South ev Modoc in Azt. xix, They.. with disorder d 
speed . . Ran to the city gates. 1838 Thirlwall Greece 1 V. 
xxix. 79 Thrasybulus suddenly turned upon the enemy 
. . and . . attacked their victorious but disordered centre, 
f b. Not according to order or rule, irregular. 

1 56 1 T. Norton Calvin* s Inst. 1. 25 b, After once that 
such disordered counterfaiting of God well liked them, they 
neuer ended, till . . they imagined y - God did shew forth 
his power in images. 1592-3 Act 35 Eliz. c. 1. § 5 Fre- 
quenting disordered and unlawful Conventicles and As- 
semblies. 1635 Pagitt Christianogr. 171 There were fifty 
of those Popes irregular, disordered and Apostaticall. 

t2. Morally irregular, vitiated, corrupt; disor- 
derly, unruly, riotous; -Disordinate i. Obs. 

1548 Hall Chron., Rich. Ill (an. 3) 44 b, The disordered 
affection whiche this kynde kynseman shewed to his blood. 
1579 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 407 A nomber 
of disordered persons of the Universitie. 1585 Aai'. Sandvs 
Serm. {\%$\) 381 Our own rebellious and disordered desires. 
1605 Shaks. Lear 1. iv. 263 Men so disorder'd, so debosh'd, 
and bold. 1630 Crt. $ Times Ckas. / (1848) II. 63 His 
wife hath . . been committed to the same prison for her 
disordered tongue. 1667 Milton P. L. vi. 696 Warr. .hath 
. . to disorder'd rage let loose the reines. 1743 Bulkelev 
& Cummins Voy. S. Seas 84 The People very much dis- 
order'd in Liquor, and very quarrelsome. 

■f 3. Discomposed, agitated. Obs. 

1 71 1 Addison Sped. No. 42 n It is. .a very odd Spectacle, 
to see a Queen venting her passion in a disordered Motion. 
1800 Mas. Hv.rvev Mourtray Fam, III. 18 She found him 
pacing the room, with a disordered air. 

4. Affected with bodily or mental disorder ; out 
of health ; deranged ; morbid. 

a 1731 ATTEsauRV Jobxxxx. 21 (Seager) Notwithstanding 
that we feel our souls disordered and restless .. yet we are 
strangely backward to lay hold of this t> method of cure. 
1777 Prirstlev Matt, Spir.(xj%2) I. xviii. 212 A disordered 
mind [is] in many cases, the evident effect of a disordered 
body. 1830 Herschel Stud. Nat. Phil. § 82^ In some cases 
of disordered nerves, we have sensations without objects. 
1856 Sir B. Brodie Psychol. Inq. I.iii. 92 Mental derange- 
ment is in numerous instances preceded by a disordered 
state of the general health. 

Hence Diso'rderedly adv. ; Disorderedness. 

1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. xi. 8 Lest the disorderednesse 
of al things may empair his faith. 1574 tr. MarloraVs 
Apocalips 35 The Nicolaits which Hue disorderedly baue 
for their founder, Nicolas one of the seuen .. deacons. 
a 1610 Knolles (J.), By that disorderedness of the soldiers 
a great advantage was offered unto the enemy. 1611 Cotgr., 
Escorcher lex anguilles Par la queu?, to doe things dis- 
orderedly, awkwardly, the wrong way. 

Disorder er. rare-*, [f. as prec. + -er 1.] 
One who disorders. 

1598 Florio, Scorrettore, a spoiler, a marrer of anie thing, 
a disordrer. 

Disorderliness. [f. next + -ness.] The 
quality or condition of being disorderly. 

1584 Whitgift Let. Jo Burghley, Not ..out of respect 
of his disorderliness, in the manner of the communion . . 
but also of his negligence in reading. 1678 Cudworth 
Intell. Syst. 873 God is not the President . . oflrregular . . 
Lust or Appetite, and of loose Erratick Disorderliness. 
1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) VIII. 331 Disordering 
more her native disorderliness. 1885 Vpool Daily Post 
9 June 4/3 The Speaker pointed out the disorderliness of 
the proceedings. 

Disorderly (dispudajli), a. [f. Disorder sb. 
+ -ly 1 ; after orderly^ 

1. Characterized by disorder, or absence of order 
or regular arrangement ; in a state of disorder ; not 
orderly ; confused, irregular, untidy. 

163a J. Hayward tr. Biondis Eromena 59 The winds so 
outrageously unstable .. they were constrained to rome up 
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and downe, with an order so disorderly, that [etc]. 1655 
Stanlbv Hist. Philos. m. (1701) 112/2 vEschylus, saith he, 
is of all Poets., the harshest, most disorderly. 1712 
Berkeley Passive Obed. § 28 A disorderly and confused 
chaos. 1725 N. Robinson Tk. Physick viii. 175 A dis- 
orderly, weak, low Pulse. 1850 Prescott Peru I. 302 The 
disorderly state of Peru was such as to demand the imme- 
diate interposition of government. 1855 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. IV. 79 A mob of people as naked, as dirty, and as 
disorderly as the beggars . . on the Continent. 

2. Opposed to or violating moral order, consti- 
tuted authority, or recognized rule or method ; not 
submissive to rule, lawless ; unruly ; tumultuous, 
riotous. (Of persons, or their actions, etc.) 

1585 Aap. Sandys Serrn. (184 1) 383 To behold the dis- 
orderly dealings of the wicked. 1658 A. Fox Wurtz' Surg. 
m. iii. 224 A patient causeth pains to himself with disorderly 
eating and drinking. C1680 Beveridge Serrn. (1729) I. 21 
Whatsoever disorderly or unworthy persons are admitted 
to holy orders. 1681-6 J. Scott Chr. Life (1747) HI. 3™ 
To confirm the Weak, and admonish the Disorderly. 1700 
S. L. tr. Fryke's Voy.E. Ind. 217 They [Seamen] ever grow 
more disorderly and ungovernable as they come nearer 
home. 1817 Pari. Deb. 346 The Speaker submitted . . that 
. . if it was a personal charge against an individual member 
of the House, it was certainly disorderly. 1845 Stephen 
Comm. Laws Eng. yi. vii. § 14 (1895) IV. 221 If the drunken- 
ness be accompanied with riotous or disorderly behaviour. . 
imprisonment for any term not exceeding one month, with 
or without hard labour, may be imposed. 1879 Casselfs 
Techn. Educ. in. 163 Disorderly conduct is always severely 
punished. 1891 Law Timet XC 41 2/1 [He] appeared to be 
under the influence of drink, and was behaving in a most 
disorderly manner. Mod. He was charged with being drunk 
and disorderly. 

b. spec, in Law. Violating public order or 
morality ; constituting a nuisance ; tsp. in disor* 
derly house (see quot. 1877) ; disorderly person, one 
guilty of one of a number of offences against public 
order as defined by various Acts of Parliament, esp. 
5 Geo. IV, c. 83. § 3. 

1744 Act 17 Geo. II, c. 5. § 1 They who threaten to run 
away and leave their wives or children to the parish ; or 
unlawfully return to a parish from whence they have been 
legally removed ; or, not having wherewith to maintain 
themselves, live idle, and refuse to work for the usual 
wages; and all persons going from door to door, or placing 
themselves in streets, etc., to beg in the parishes where they 
dwell, shall be deemed Idle and Disorderly Persons. 1809 
Tomlins Law Diet., Disorderly houses, see Bawdy Houses ; 
Riots; Theatres. 18x7 Pari. Deb. 435 Be it enacted, that 
every house, room or place, which shall be opened or used 
as a place of meeting for the purpose of reading books, 
pamphlets, newspapers, or other publications .. shall be 
deemed a disorderly house or place, unless the same shall 
have been previously licensed. i8ai Act 5 Geo. IV, c. 83. 
§ 3. ... . every petty chapman or pedlar wandering Bbroad 
and trading, without being duly licensed or authorized by 
law.... [etc. etc] shall be deemed an idle and disorderly 
person within the true intent and meaning of this act. 1877 
J. F. Stephen Digest Cn'm. Law (1883) 122 The following 
houses are disorderly houses, that is to say : common bawdy 
houses, common gaming houses, common betting houses, 
d isorderly places of entertainment. 1887 Times 30 Sept. 8/3 
The charge of keeping., a disorderly house 

f 3. Affected with disorder or disturbance of the 
bodily f unci ions; diseased, morbid. Obs. 

1655 Culpepper Riverius iv. vii. 121 A thin watery Humor 
or Choller which abounds in the blood, and makes it more 
disorderly. 

4. Attended with mental agitation or discompo- 
sure, rare. 

1871 R. Ellis Catullus lxv. 24 She in tell-tale cheeks 
glows a disorderly shame 

Disorderly, adv. [f. as prec. + -ly 2.] In a 
disorderly manner. 

1. Without order or regular arrangement ; con- 
fusedly, irregularly ; in disorder or confusion. 

a 1577 Gascoigne Devise of a Masque, etc.£R.) On other 
side the Turkes .. Disorderly did spread their force. 1586 
Exam. H. Barrow, etc. in HarL Misc. (Malh.) II. 17 
Suggestions against me, disorderly framed according to the 
malitious humour of mine accuser. 163a J. Hayward tr. 
BiondVs Eromena 37 With their heire hanging disorderly 
about their eares. 1745 P. Thomas Jrnl. Anson's Voy. 182 
The Husbandmen at first sow it [ricel disorderly, like other 
Corn. 1847 Tennvson Princess iv. 152 *To horse' Said 
Ida ; 'home 1 to horse !' and fled .. Disorderly the women. 

2. Not according to order or rale ; in a lawless 
or unruly way ; tumultuously, riotously. 

1564 Brief Exam. *iij, Their amendement who haue dis- 
orderlye behaued them selues. 1581 Lambarde Eiren. 11. 
v. (1588) 185 An unlawfull Assemblie, is the companie of 
three or mo persons, disorderly comming together ..to 
commit an vnlawfull actc 1611 Bible 2 Thess. iii. 6 That 
ye withdraw your selues from euery brother that walketh 
disorderly. 1689 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) I. 528 The 
Polish letters bring, that the dyet . . was lately broken up 
very disorderly. 1843 J. H. Newman Miracles 58 They 
could use them disorderly. 

3. With mental agitation or discomposure, rare. 
1811 W. R. Spencer Poems 211 Disorderly she own'd her 

glorious passion. 

t Disorderous, a. Obs. [f. Disorder sb. + 
-ous.] * Disorderly a. Hence + Disorderously 
adv., f Diso'rderoiisuess. 

1579 Tomson Calvin* s Ssrtn. Tim. 11 5/1 They whiche 
Hue disorderously, and giue euill example to the rest. Ibid. 
119/2 If there be any disorderous or disolute person. Ibid. 
143/1 If they see any dronkardes, if they see any whore- 
dome, and such like disorderousnesse. 1581 J. Bell H ad- 
don's Answ. Osor. 2x5 b, One onely disorderous order of 
people. Ibid. 323 The disorderous abuses of all your religion. 



DISORGANIZATION. 

1652 J.Wadsworth tt.SandovaPs Civil Wars Sp. 164 Risen 
in such Commotious and Disordrous manner. 

t DisOTdinance. Obs. Forms: 4-5 dis-, 
dys-, -orden-, -ordin-, -ordyn-aunce, 5-6 -or- 
donaunce. [a. OF. desordenance, later -on(?i)- 
ance, i.desordener (now -ordonner) to Disordain : 
see -ance.] Disorder, confusion, irregularity. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. v. pr. i. 150 What place myrtle] 
ben left . . to folie and to disordinaunce syn >at god ledib 
. . alle binges by ordre? 1481 Caxton Tully's Friendship, 
Orat. G. Flaminius E iv, They have sette it in grete 
trouble and disordinaunce, 1489 — Favtes ofA. I. xvi. 48 
Noo thyng is mor preiudkyable in a bat ail le than dysor- 
donaunce. 1502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) iv. xiii. 
205 Yf he haue not other disordonaunce. 

t DisO'rdinate, a. Obs. Forms : a. 4-7 disor- 
dinat, 5 dys-, disordynate,disordenate, 6- dis- 
ordinate. 0. 5-6 des-, dys-, 6 dis ord on (n) ate. 
[Latinized form of OF. desordent ( = Sp. desorde- 
nado } It. dzsordinato), pa. pple. of desordetter to 
Disordain. Cf. tbe synonym Deordinate from 
med.L. *deordiiiare t and see De- I. 6.] 

1, Not conformed Io moral order, or to what is 
right, befitting, or reasonable; transgressing the 
bonnds of moderation or propriety; unrestrained, 
immoderate, inordinate. (Cf. Disorderly a. 2.) 

c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. p 348 The horrible disordinat 
scantnesse of clothing. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 34/2 For 
this cause puttethgylbert the necglygence of prelates emonge 
the thyngys dysordynate. 130* Ord. Crysten Men (W. de 
W. 1506) 1. vii. 75 [The soul] falleth by affeccion in loue 
dysordonate in to powder & asshes of thynges erthejy. 
1577 North brook e Dicing (1843) '7 1 They daunce with 
disordinate gestures., to dishonest verses. 1579 Twyne 
Phisieke agst. Fort. 11. xlviii. 223 b, Although the lyfe of 
man in many other thinges be disordinate and out of course. 
1660 F. BaooKE tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 117 Winter begins 
in May, because of the disordinate raines which fall from 
that Moneth to the end of August. ^1693 Urquhart 
Rabelais 111. xxxii. 271 Disordinate Passions and Perturba- 
tions of the Mind, 
b. of persons. 

1483 Caxton Cato Aij, By whiche they be the more dis- 
ordynate and obstynate in their Iniquite. 1574 Hellowes 
Gneuara's Fam. Ep. 4 A Prince . . disordinate in eating, 
and not sober in drinking, is termed but vicious, 1670 
Milton Hist. Eng. in. U851) 99 They . . unfitted . . the 
People, now grown worse and more disordinat, to receave. . 
any Liberty. 1671 — Samson 701 With sickness and disease 
thou bow'st them down . . Though not disordinate, yet 
causeless suffering The punishment of dissolute days. 

2. Devoid of order, confused, irregular ; = Dis- 
orderly a. 1. (Only in De Quincey.) 

1822-56 De Quincev Confess. Wks. V. 146 This private 
Oswestry library wore something of the same wild tumul- 
tuary aspect, fantastic and disordinate. 1840 — Style Wks. 
XI. 182 Artifices peculiarly adapted to the powers of the 
Latin language, and yet . . careless and disordinate. 

Hence f Diso rdinateness, Obs. 

1657 Divine Lover 113 When shall disordinatenesse be 
blotted out of thee? 

t DisoTdinately, adv. Obs. [f. prec. + -LY^.] 

1. Not according to order, propriety, or modera- 
tion ; irregularly ; inordinately, excessively. 

1474 Caxton Chesse 1. i. Aiv, To displese . . god by synne 
& the peple by lyuyng disordonatly. Ibid. m. iii. F ij b, 
They deceyve the symple men & drawen them to thecourtes 
disordenately. 1491 — Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 1495) 1. xlvii. 
838/1 They that louen dysordynatly the honbures of thvs 
worlde. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. V. (an. 2) 35 b, The 
temporall landes devoutely geven, and disordinatly spent 
by religious and other spirituall persones. 1624 Gag for 
Pope 7 The king would take into his hands the lands dis- 
ordinately consumed by the Clergy. 

2. Without order or arrangement, confusedly, ir- 
regularly. 

1830 De Quincey Kant in Misc. Ess. Wks. (1890) VIII. 92 
No matter how clumsily, disordinately, ungracefully. 1854 
— A utobiog. Wks, 1 1 . 18 The . . library . . has been so disordi- 
nately collected. 

f Disordina*tion. Obs. [n. of* action and 
condition from Disordain v., Disordinate a. : see 
-AT10N.] Disarrangement, putting out of order ; 
disordered condition ; =Deordination. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 836 This is wrought by Emission ..of 
the Natiue Spirits ; And also by the Disordination and Dis- 
composture of the Tangible Parts. 1684 T. Burnet Th. 
Earth I. 156 How comes this disturbance and disordination 
in nature ? 

Disordined : see Disordaened 2. 

Disording : see Disordeine a. Obs. 

Disordonat, -aunce: see Disordinate, - ance. 

Dis organic (dts^jgse'nik), a. [Dis- 10.] Not 
organic; without organic or organized constitution. 

1840 Carlyle Heroes v. (1872) 156 This anomaly of a dis- 
organic Literary Class. 1843 — Past <fr Pr. iy. vi. (1872) 
247 This disorganic. hell-ridden world. 

DisO rganiza^tion. [ad. F. disorganisation 
(1 764 in Hatz.-Darm.\ n. of action f. disorganise r: 
see next. This family of words appears to have 
entered English at the French Revolntion.] 

The action of disorganizing, or condition of being 
disorganized ; loss or absence of organization. 

1794 W. Burke tr. Addr. M. Brissot in Burkes Wks. 
(1808) VII. 329 The anarcby of the administration of Pache*, 
which has completely disorganized the supply of our armies ; 
which by that disorganization reduced the army of Du- 
mourier to stop in the middle of its conquests. 1809 Wel- 
lington in Gurw. Desp. IV. 458 He found the Portuguese 
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army, .in such a state of disorganization, that |e(C.]. 1833 
II t. Martinkau Loom <$■ Lugger n. v. 80 The total dis- 
organization of society. 1845 IR'dd Dis. Liver 383 Dis. 
organization or atrophy of the lobular substance of the 
liver. 1884 Munch. Exam, 10 Dec. 5/3 Half measures .. 
are fruitful only of disorganization and discontent. 

Disorganize (dis^iganoiz), v. [ad. K. d4$or» 
ganiser (1764 in Ilatz.- Darin.), f. des- t Dis- 4 + 
organiser to Organize.] trans. To destroy tbc 
organization or systematic arrangement of; to 
break up the organic connexion of; to throw into 
confusion or disorder. 

1793 Burke Conduct Minority Wks. 1842 1. 618 Their 
ever memorable decree of the 15th of December, 1792, for 
disorganizing every country in Europe, into which they 
should.. set their foot. 180a A. Hamilton Wks. (1886) VII. 
324 This wiH give him fair play to disorganize New Eng- 
land, if so disposed. x8xa Colunson Treat. Law Idiots 
«fr Lunaticks 1 . 68 (Jod.), You can not enter into the mind to 
know by what means it is disorganized, but you find it 
disorganized. 1849 Macaulav Hist. Eng. I. 478 The Whigs 
. . though defeated, disheartened, and disorganized, did not 
yield without an effort. 

Disorganized, ///. a. [f. prec. + -ed J.] 
Deprived or destitute of organization ; having lost, 
or being without, organic connexion or systematic 
arrangement; thrown into confusion, disordered. 

1811 Isee Disorganize]. 1840 Macaulay Ess, Clive 
(1854) 529/1 ^ succession of revolutions ; a disorganized 
administration. 1868 Ruskin Pol. Econ. Art Add. 109 
A vast and disorganized mob, scrambling each for what he 
can get. 1870 Harlan Eyesight v. 53 fhe operation for 
the removal of a disorganized eye is not a serious one. 

Dis organizer, [f. as prec. +• -er 1 .] One 
who or that which disorganizes. 

1795 Helen M. Williams Lett, on France II. 131 (Jod.) 
[Tney] discredit the cause of liberty, .by treating as atheists, 
that is to say, as universal disorganizes, its partisans and 
friends. 1835 New Monthly Mag. XLV. 301 If he had 
lived in the French revolution he should have been a great 
disorganiser. 1894 D. G. Thompson in Forum (U.S.) Jan. 
502 That greatest disorganize of society., war. 

DisoTganizing, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -inq 2 .] 
That disorganizes; causing disorganization. 

1796 C. Burney Metastasis III. 254 Her unprincipled, 
philosophical, and disorganizingsuccessor. 1799 w. Taylor 
in Monthly Rev. XXVI II. «5~Freuch principles have been 
called disorganizing. 1800 J. Bowles Polii. $ Moral State 
Soc. j6o note, The disorganizing and licentious principles 
of the French Revolution. 1895 Century Mag. Aug. 549/1 
They weaken the body by . . violent, depressing, and dis- 
organizing emotions. 

t Diso*rient, v. Obs. [ad. F. dJsorienter to turn 
from an eastward position, cause to lose one's bear- 
ings, embarrass, f. des- Dis- 4 + orienler to Orient.] 
trans. To turn from the east ; to cause to * lose one's 
bearings' ; to put out, disconcert, embarrass. 

1 &S$ J« Jennings Elise 48 Twas Philippin who was dis- 
oriented, but more Isabella. 1740 Warburton Div : Legat. 
v. (R.), I doubt then the learned professor was a little dis* 
oriented when he called the promises in Ezekiel and in the 
Revelations the same.^ 1835 Sya Smith Memoir, etc. (1855) 
1 1. 356, I hope you will disorient yourself soon. The de- 
parture of the wise men from the East seems to have beeu 
on a more extensive scale than is generally supposed. 

Disorientate (disoft'rient^t), v. [Dis- 6.] 
trans. To turn from an eastward position ; pa. pple. 
not facing due east. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., cited in Johnson. 1730-6 
Bailbv (folio), Disorientated (spoken of a sun-dial), turn'd 
away from the east, or some of the cardinal points. 1850 
Ecclesiologist XI. 79 S. John the Evangelist [Guernseyl is 
a district church, built in 1836. It is disorientated. 1853 
Ibid. XIV. 361 It has a chancel .. strangely disorientated 
towards the south. 

17*7-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v., The word is most frequently 
used . . for the disconcerting, or putting a man out of his 
way, or element. Speak of Taw to a physician, or of physic 
to a lawyer, and they will both be disorientated. 

Disorientation, [n. of action f. prec. vb.] 

1. The condition of being disorientated; deviation 
from I he eastward position. 

i860 Ecctesiologist XXI. 400 A Roman Catholic church 
at Wrexham, which, by its intentional disorientation, looks 
very awkward by the side of. . the new church of S. Mark. 

2. The condition of having lost one's bearings ; 
uncertainty as to direction. 

1883 W. James in Amer. Ann. DeafSf Dumb Apr. (1883) 
109 [One lost in woods or forgetting in the dark the position 
of his bed] knows the altogether peculiar discomfort and 
anxiety of such ' disorientation ' in the horizontal plane. 

tDisOTnament, v. Obs. ran. [Dis- 6 or 7 n.] 
trans. To deprive of ornament. 

'593 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 58 The dtsornamenting of 
this mother of Cities. 1648 E. Sfarkk in J. Shute Sara h tf 
//. (1649) Ep.Ded.j The very Executioner of all Ingenuity, 
which it. .rifles and disornaments. 

Disosit, obs. Sc. f. Disused. 

t Di'SOUT. Obs. (exc. Hist.) Forms : 4 disur, 
diaour,dyasour, 4~6dysour, 5 dyaowre, 6 dlaor, 
dyaer, dyzar, diaare, dissar, (9 Hist, dissour, 
diaour). [a. OF. disottr, -eor 9 -or, -eur, ngent-n. 
from dire, distant to say. Cf. Vv. dizedor, Sp. de- 
cidor, It. dicitore, repr. a Romanic type *dicitdrem i 
from L.<//V#vtosay v lell. SeealsoDizzARD.] A (pro- 
fessional) story-teller; a reciter of ' gestes ' ; a jester. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 27932 (Colt.) Speche o disur, rimes vn- 
right, gest of Jogolur. ^1330 R. Urunne Chron. Wace 



(Rolls) Prol. 75, I mad nought for no disours .. Hot for pe 
luf of symple menne, pat strange Inglis canne not kenne. 
1361 Lancl. P. PL A. vti. 50 Hold not bou with harlotes, 
here not heore tales.. For bei ben be deueles disours, I do 
bctovndurstonde. 1177 Ibid. B. x in. 17a * It is but adido \ 
quod bis doctour, * a dy sou res talc '. 1496 Dives ff Paup. 
(W. de W.) ix. vi. 355/a This mynstrall is the worldc 
whiche playeth with folke of this worlde as a mynstrall as 
a Jogulour and as a dysour. 1530 Palsgr. 314/t Dissar, a 
scoffer, saigefol. 153a Moae Confut % TindaU Wks. 374/1 
I le playeth the deuils disor euen in this point. 1801 Strutt 
Sports <y Past. in. iii. 16" The conteurs and the iestours, who 
are also called dissours, and seggers .. were literally tale- 
tellers. 1890 Q. Kev. Oct. 439 Disours, jongleurs, gleemen. 

Disown (dis^Ti), v. [f. Dis- 6 + Own v. : cf. 

disclaim, 

(In some recent dictionaries, this and the simple Own have 
each been improperly split up into two verbs, sense 3 being 
erroneously assumed to be derived from OK. unnan to 
grant, with which it has no connexion : see Own f.)l 

fl. trans. To cease to own, to relinquish one's 
possession of; to give up, part with, renounce. 

£-1610 H. Anderson Bidding World Farewell in Farr 
S. P. Jas. / (1848) 304 The houre is set wherein they must 
disown The royal pomp, the treasure, and the throne. 

2. To refuse to acknowledge as one's own, or as 
connected with oneself; not to own ; to renounce, 
repudiate, disclaim. 

1640 St. Trials, Col. J. Lilbum (R.) You say it is im- 
possible for you . . without advice of counsel to own or dis- 
own books. 1659 D. Pell Smfr. Sea 415 That Christ will 
disown, and reject many that nave strong hopes .. of their 
Salvation. 1716 Adv. Capt. P. Boyle 130 The king . . had 
not the least Regard to his Word, and even disown'd a 
Letter he had written to. .the King of France. 1777 Frank- 
lin Lett. Wks. (1889) VI. 117, I see., that Mr. Deane is 
disowned in some of his agreements with officers. 1832 
Ht. Martin eau Homes Abroad 1. 4 He had for some time 
disowned them as sons. 1856 Froudb Hist. Eng. (1858) I. 
ii. ti6 The prince., was ..required to disown .. the obli- 
gations contracted in his name. 

b. To refuse to acknowledge the authority of 
(a government, etc.) over oneself; to renounce 
allegiance to. 

1693 Luttrell. Brief R el. (1857) III. 89 Sir George 
Downing, who disowned this government at the beginning 
of the revolution . . has taken the oaths. 17*6 Adv. Capt. 
R. Boyle 127 Their Mufti .. disowns the Emperors Au- 
thority. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 705 As soon as 
James was restored, it would be a duty to disown and with- 
stand bim. The present duty was to disown and withstand 
his son in law. 

C. In the Society of Friends : To disclaim as a 
fellow- member ; to expel from membership. 

17*7 Minutes 0/ Yearly Meeting of^ Soc. Friends 26 
Mar. (J. Phillips, 1783), Any persoo denied by a Monthly 
Meeting is adjudged as disowned by Friends and to stand 
and remain in that state, till by his repentance . . he is 
reconciled to Friends, or reinstated in membership among 
the m. 1783-1883 Book of Discipline of Soc. Frtends 204 
Which Meeting is to receive his acknowledgment or to dis- 
own him, as in its judgment the case shall require. 1806 
[see Disown ment]. 

f 3. To refuse to acknowledge or admit (anything 
imputed, claimed, or asserted) ; to deny. Obs. 

x666 Pepys Diary 24 June, He do not disowne hut that 
the dividing of the fleet . . was a good resolution. 1701 
De Foe True-born Eng. Pref., Nor do I disown . . that I 
could be glad to see it rectified. 1710 Lond. Gag. No. 4752/3 
The Court no longer disown his. Majesty's Arrival. 17*6 
Leoni AlbertPs Archil. I. 26/1 We cannot disown that it 
has one Fault. 

Hence Disowned ///. a. t Disowning vbl. sb. 

1654 Ld. Orrerv Part hen. (1676) 675 A disowning of their 
Quarrel by the Gods. 1707 Norris Treat. Humility iii. 
1S9 A constructive disowning, and vertual denial of our 
having received what we have from God. i8x«Mas. Edce- 
wortu Patron. II. xxiv. 70 Lord Oldborough had never, 
after the disowning of Buckburst, mentioned his name. 1829 
Lytton (title), The Disowned. 

+ Disownable, a. Obs. [f. prec. + -able.] 
Liable to be disowned ; spec, rendering one liable 
to be disowned (sense 2 c). 

§c\i\?v Encycl. Relig. Knorvl. (1882-3) III. 107 From 1696 
to 1776 the society nearly every year declared 'the importing, 
purchase, or sale of slaves' by its members to be a 'disown- 
able offence 

Disownment. V- as prec. + -me.nt.] The 
act of disowning, renunciation ; spec, repudiation 
from membership in the Society of Friends. 

1S06 Clakkson Port. Quaker. 1. Discipline i. § 11. 195 He 
is then publicly excluded from membership, or, as it is 
called, Disowned. This is done by a distinct document, 
called a Testimony of Disownment. 1883 Book of Dis- 
cipline of Soc. Friends 203 The Monthly Meeting should, 
after due consideration, issue A testimony of disownment 
against such person. 1893 Columbus (Ohio) Disp. 14 Sept, 
The disownment and desertion [of Burnsl by Jean Armour. 

t Diso'xidate, ». Chew. Obs. [Dis- 6.] 
trans. To reduce from the state of an oxide : — 
Deoxidate. Hence Diso xldating* ppl. a. ; also 
Disoxidation « DeoxIDATION. 

i8ox Chenevix in Phil. Trans. XCI. 240 A very small 
mixture of any disoxidating substance. 180a Smitmson 
/bid. XCI 1 1. 26 The disoxidation of the zinc calx. 1817 
Coleridge Biog. Lit. etc. 403 A handicraftsman from a 
laboratory, who nad just succeeded io disoxydating an earth. 

t DisoTtygenate, v. Chem. Obs. [Dis- 6.] 
trans. To deprive of oxygen: -Deoxygenate. 
Hence Diaoxyg-enated ///. a. ; also Dis oxy- 
genation - Deoxygenatio.v. 

1800 Henry Epit. Chem. (1808) 137 The sulphur is not 



entirely disoxygenated. Ibid. 177 The affinity of this acid 
for its base is weakened by dis-oxygenation. t i%iz Imison 
Sc. *f A rt t 1 1 . 199 Indigo will not combine with the cloth 
except in its disoxygenated or green state. 1831 UiEWSTKa 
Optics x. 01 Two sets of invisible rays in the solar spectrum, 
one on the red side which favours oxygenation^ and the 
other on the violet side which favours disoxyge nation. 

t Dispa'Ce, v. Obs. [A Spenserian formation 
of doubtful derivation. Perh. f. Dis- 1 + Pace v. ; 
or else f. L. di-, Di- 1 + sf>atiarT t It. spaziare to 
walk.] intr. and rejl. To walk or move about. 

1588 Sprnskr Virgits Gnat 29J Thus wise long time he 
did himsclfe dispace There round about. 1591 — Mulofot. 
aso But when he spide the joyous Hutterfhe In this faire 
plot dispacing too and fro. 1610 G. Fletcher Christ's Trl. 
after Death (R.), JThe Saints) in this lower field dispacing 
wide, Through windy thoughts, that would their sails mis- 
guide. 

t Dispaxk, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 6 + Pack v. : 
cf. OF. despacqner to unpack (1496 in Godef.).] 
trans. To unpack, to open out. 

1591 Svlveste* Du Part as 1. 1. 518 When God the miogled 
lumrj dispackt, From fiery element did light extract. 

Dispa'geant, v. rare. [Dis- 7 b.] trans. 
To strip of pageantry or brilliant display. 

1861 Lytton & Fake Tannkduser 74 The mighty Hall 
Dumb, dismally dispageanted. 

i Dispai'nt. v. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 1 + Paint 
v.: cf. depaint.] trans. To paint diversely. 

1590 Si*ense« F. Q. if. ix. 50 His chamber was dispainted 
all within With sondry colours. 

t Bispai'r, vA Obs. [(. Dis- 6 + Pair v.] trans. 
To undo the pairing of, separate from being a pair. 

1598 Svlyestes Du Bartas it. ii. nr. Colonies 41 The 
grissell Turtles (seldome seen alone) DU-payer'd and parted, 
wander one by one. c 1611 Beaum. & Fl. Triumph of Love 
vii, I have . . dispaired two doves, Made 'em sit mourning. 
1748 Richaboson Clarissa (1811) IV. x. 60 Engagements 
where the minds are unpaired— dispaired in my case, may 
1 say. 

t DispairCe, v.- Obs. [var. of Depair, a. OK. 
despeirer, depcirer to spoil. Cf. also Dispayre sb.] 
intr. To spoil, become injured, 1 go bad \ 

1573 Tusser Husb. WW. (1878) X36 Kell dried Jhopsl will 
abide foule weather or faire, where drieng and lieng in loft 
doo dispaire. 

Dispair^e, obs. form of Despair. 

t Disparate, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 6 + Palate 
z/.] trans. To make or find unpalatable, disrelish. 

1630 B rath wait Eng. Gent tern. (1641) 75 His Vocation, 
which perchance by our nicer and more curious gallants .. 
will be distasted and dispalated. 

t Dispa'le, v. Obs. rare. [Dis- 7 a.] trans. 
To deprive of its pale or enclosing fence. 

1658 J. Jones Ovid's /bis 51 An adulterous wife isActeon* 
park dispal'd. 

t Dispa'ntl, v. Obs. [ad. L. dispand he, f. 
Dis- 1 + pandfrc to spread, stretch.] trans. To 
spread abroad, to expand. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Dispand {dispando). to stretch out 
or spread abroad. X657 Tomlinson Renou x s Disf. Ded , 
The rayes of your Learning being d^panded. 1669^ orlidok 
Syst. Agric. <x68i) 56 This Seed, .being cast into its proper s 
Matrix or Menstruum. .doth dispand its self, and increa.se 
into the form and matter by Nature designed. 169a-! 731 
Coles, Expand, dispand, display. 

t Dxspa'nnel, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 6 + 
Pan n el v.] trans. To deprive of a 1 pannel ' or 
saddle-cloth. 

1654 Gavton Pleas. Notes iv. xx. 267 Behind dispannell'd 
Sane ho rode. 

t Dispa'nsion. Obs. rare- °. [n. of action 
from Dispand.] * Expansion. 

1658 PuiLLirs, Dispansion, a spreading both wave*. X755 
Johnson, Dispansion, the act of displaying ; the act of 
spreading ; diffusion ; dilatation. 

Dispansive 'disparnsiv), a. [f. L. disparts-, 
ppl. stem of dispandire to Dispand: see -ive.] 
vSee quot.) 

1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Dispansive, term applied to a system 
of lenses which has a negative focal distance. Used in 
opposition to a system of lenses with positive focal distance, 
which is termed collective. 

Dispantheonize, diBpa^palize : see Dis- 6. 

t Di'Spar, a. Obs. rare. fad. L. dispar f f. Dis- 
4 + par equal.] Unequal, unlike. 

'587 Misfort. Arthur tv. ii. in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 323 DU- 
par minds and inward moods unlike. 

Dispar e, obs. form of Despair. 

t Drsparable, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. dispar 
unequal, or f. L. dispar-dre to separate, divide ; 
perhaps after Comparable.] Unlike. 

14x3 Pilgr. Soivts (Caxton) 1. iii. (1859) 4 Dyuerse and dis- 
parayble, oothe in theyr persounes, and..occupacyons. 

+ Disjp a*radise, v. Obs. rare. [Dis- 7 c] 
trans. 1 o turn out of paradise. Alsoyfc. 

1593 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 78 Thou that ere this hast 
disparradU'd our first Parent Adam. 1643 Cocheraju, Dis- 
Paradised, falne from happinesse to misene. 

t DispaTage, sb. Obs. Also 4-5 dea«, dis- 
perage. [MK. despara'ge, dispera'ge, a. OF. dis- 
parage unworthy marriage (Godef.), f. as next.] 

1. Inequalily of rank in marriage; an unequal 
match ; disgrace resulting from marriage wilh one 
of inferior rank. 

c 13x5 Shobehav 54 Ne may hem fatle after thys lyf Non 
on* worth desperage. c 1386 Chaucer Clcrk % s T. 853 Hym 
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wolde thynkc it were a disparage To his estaat so lowe for | 
talighte. 1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 23 b, No desparage 
shalbee but where he that hath the warde marieth him 
within the age of xiiij yeare. 1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. viii. 
50 Her friends. .Dissuaded her from such a disparage. 

2. Ul-malchedness ; incongruity. 

c 1430 Hymns Virg. (1867) 74 Pride in age Doib disperage. 

3. Disparagement, dishonour. 

a 1591 H. Smith Wks. (1867) II. 4S1 If I forbear. .1 blush, 
I fear His despite and my disparage. 16x5 Hevwood Foure 
Prentises 1. Wks. 1874 II. 169, I hold it no disparage to my 
birtb, Though I be borne an Earle, to haue the skill And 
the full knowledge of the Mercers Trade. 

Disparage (disparred^, v. Also 4 des-, 5 
dys-; 5 dysparych, 7 disparadge, -parrage, 
•parge. [a. OF. desparagier, desperager to match 
or cause to marry unequally ; later ' to offer vnto, 
or impose on a man vnfit, or vmvorthie conditions' 
(Cotgr.), f. des-j Dis- 4+ parage equality of rank.] 

f 1. trans. To match uneqnally; to degrade or 
dishonour by marrying to one of inferior rank. Obs. 

[1*9* Eritton hi. iii. § 4 Et si acune de juvene age soit 
marie a tiel ou ele est desparagd. transl. If any female 
heir of tender years be married where she is disparaged.] 
c 1350 Will. Palerne 485, I nel leje mi loue so low . .Des- 
paraged were i disgisili 3if i dede in bis wise. 1480 Caxton 
Chron. Eng. ccxvn. 204 Moch was this fayr damysel dys- 
paraged sith that she was inaryed ayenst al the comune 
assent of England. i6u Cotgr., Apparagi, a maid thats 
maried vnto her equall, or, thats not disparaged. 1779-81 
Johnson L. P., Pope Wks. IV. 113 History relates that she 
was about to disparage herself by a marriage with an inferior. 

2. To bring discredit or reproach upon ; to dis- 
honour, discredit ; to lower in credit or esteem. 

c 1386 Chaucer Reeve's T. 351 Who dorste be so boold to 
disparage My doghter that is come of swich lynage ? a 1400 
Pis till of Susan 253 Heo keuered vp on hir icneos, and 
cussed his hand : For I am dampned, I ne dar disparage 
pi moub. i486 Bk. Si. A Ibans Bijb, Then is the hawke 
disparagid for all that yere. i6is Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 
(1614) 657 The place oft-times disparages ; As, to put the 
Arlce of God into a Cart, or to set it by Dagon. 1691 Habt- 
clippe Virtues 406 Men disparage Religion who profess it, 
and do not guide their Actions according to its Doctrines. 
1754 Foote Knights 1. Wks. 1799 1. 60 If you tell father he Ml 
knock my brains out, for he says I 1 !! disparage the family. 
1854 Brewsteb More Worlds Pref. 6 A view . . calculated 
to disparage the science of astronomy. 

+ 3. a- To lower in position or dignity ; to de- 
grade, b. To lower in one's own estimation ; to 
cast down. Obs. 

1496 Dives <$• Paup. (W. de W.) vi. xv. 258/1 Cryste . . 
anentysshed hymself and dysparyched hymselfe in to the 
lykenesse of a seruaunt. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI (an. j 
28) 160 Lest they shoulde . , declare his base byrthe, and 
lowsy lynage, desparagyng him from his usurped surname 
of Mortymer. 1590 Spenser F.Q. ii. x. 2 How shall fraile 
pen, with fear disparaged, Conceive such soveraine glory and 
great bountyhed? 16x4 H. Greenwood Jayle Delivery 471 
They that are troubled and amazed at their sinnes, let them 
not be disparaged. 1704-5 Pope Let. to Wyckerley 25 Jan., 
I am disparaged and disheartened by your commendations. 
17 16 Addison Drummer 1. i, I'll not disparage myself to be 
a Servant in a House tbat is haunted. 

4. To speak of or treat slightingly ; to treat as 
something lower than it is ; to undervalue ; to 
vilify. 

1536 Cranmer in Four Eng. Lett. 14 They should not 
esteem any part of your grace's honour to be touched 
thereby, but her honour only to be clearly disparaged. 1599 
Shaks. Much Ado 111. ii. 131, 1 will disparage her no farther, 
till you are my witnesses, a 1656 Bp. Hall Rem. Wks. 
(1660) 161 One dares question, yea disparage the sacred 
Scriptures of God. »66o Hickeaingill Jamaica (1661) 20 
The Composition of. .Chocoletta is now so vulgar, that I will 
not disparage my Reader by doubting bis acquaintance in 
so known a Recipe. 1715 Burnet Own Time (1766) II. 48 
Took it ill of me that I should disparage the kings evidence. 
1837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. IV. vi. tv. § 16. 267 It is a very 
narrow criticism which disparages Racine out of idolatry 
of Shakspeare. 1859 Mill Liberty ii. (1865) 26/1 It is the 
fashion of the present time to disparage negative logic. 

Hence Dispa*raged a. 

i6xi Cotgr., Desparagi, disparaged. x8oa Beddoes 
HygHia v. 22 Would not the disparaged milk afford whole- 
some aliment? 1885 Gladstone Sp. Ho. Com. 23 Feb., A 
disparaged Government and a doubtful House of Commons. 

Disparageable, a. [f. Disparage v. + -able.] 

f 1. Tending to disparage or bring disgrace upon ; 
lowering, disgraceful. Obs. 

1617 Collins De/. Bp. Ely 11. vii. 276 Can there be any 
thing more disparageable to a poore suiter then this ? 1635 
N. R. Camden s Hist. Eliz. \. 53 They disdained this mar- 
riage., as. .disparageable and most unworthy of the blood 
Royal. 1643 Oath Pacif. 21 Much lesse let it be held . . 
desparagable to the King to hearken to his Parliament. 

2. To be disparaged. 

1648 J. Goodwin Right $ Might 37^ The action of the 
Army is not disparageable by any possibility or likelyhood 
of evill, that it may bring upon the Kingdome afterwards. 

Disparagement (disparredgment). Also 6 
disparge-, -perge-, -parrage-, -paradgment. 
[a. OF. desparagemenl, f. desparager Disparage.] 

+1. Marriage to one of inferior rank ; the disgrace 
or dishonour involved in such a misalliance. Obs. 
exc. Hist. 

*5*3 Fitzherb. Surv. xii. 23 If he be vnmaryed, than his 
maryagc to gyue or sell to whome he wyll without disparge- 
ment. 1570-6 Lambaade Peramb. Kent (1826) 455. a 1577 
Sir T. Smith Commw. Eng. ill. v. (R.) Couenable marriage 
without dispergement. 1590 Spenser F. Q. hi. viii. 12 He. . 
thought lhat match a fowle disparagement. 1651 (see Dis- 



parity 1]. 1850 Merivalk Rom. Emp. I. ii. 52 Some houses 
lost their patrician status by marriages of disparagement. 

trans/. «$• fig. 1585 Aup. Sandys Serm. (1841)325 In mar- 
riage therefore it behoveth us to be careful, that they whom 
we choose be of the household of God, professing one true 
religion with us ; the disparagement wherein is the cause of 
all dissention. 

2. Lowering of value, honour, or estimation ; dis- 
honour, indignity, disgrace, discredit ; that which 
causes or brings loss of dignity, etc. 

i486 Act 3 Hen. VII, c. 2 Women, .been, .defoiled to the 
..Disparagements of the said Women. 1590 Shaks, Com. 
Err. 1. i, 149 Passed sentence may not be recal'd But to our 
honours great disparagement. 1598 — Merry W. 1. i. 31 If 
Sir John Falstaffe haue committed disparagements vnto 
you. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. viii. § 3. 43 To haue com- 
mandement ouer Gally-slaues is a disparagement, rather than 
an honour. 1644 Milton Jdgm. Bucer (1851) 303 In that 
Doctoral Chair, where once the learnedest of England 
thought it no disparagement to sit at his feet. 1676 Coi.es 
Eng. Diet. To Rdr., "Tis no Disparagement to understand 
the Canting Terms : It may chance to save your Throat 
from being cut, or (at least) your Pocket from being pick'd. 
1764 Reid Inquiry ii. § 6. 108 No disparagement ib meant 
to the understandings of the authors. 1837-9 Hallam // ist. 
£*7.(i847) I.xi.§2.8>5 Nor is this any disparagement to their 
ability. 1869 Pall Mall G. 11 Oct. 2 These appointments . . 
have brought all the lesser dignities into disparagement. 

3. The action of speaking of in a slighting or 
depreciatory way ; depreciation, detraction, under- 
valuing. 

1591 Greene Arl Conny Catch. 11. (1592) 13 .[He] dare 
not lift his plumes in disparagement of my credit, a 1665 
J. Goodwin Filled w. the Spirit (1867) 87 That proverb uf 
disparagement, A fool and his money are soon parted. 1699 
Bentley Phal. Pref. 82 A Disparagement from men of no 
knowledge in tbe things they pretend to judge is the least 
of Disparagements. 1761-a Hume Hist. Eng. (1806) III. 
xlvii. 705 He had expressed himself with great disparage- 
ment of the common law of England. 1859 Lewin Invas. 
Brit. 61 A strong bias towards the glorification of the writer 
and the disparagement of the Britons. 1876 Mozley Univ. 
Serm. v. (1877) 106 We may observe in the New Testament 
an absence of all disparagement of the military life. 

Dispa rager . [f. Disparage v. + -er *.] One 

who disparages or discredits; one who speaks 
slightingly of, or belittles ; a detractor. 

1611 Cotgr., VituPereur, a dispraiser, discommender ; 
disparager, disgracer. 1640 Bp. Hall Episc. 11. xix. 198 
It can be no great comfort or credit to the disparagers of 
Episcopacy, a 1715 Hickes Let. to Nelson in Life Bp. 
Bull 518 (T.) Despisers and disparagers of the ancient 
fathers. 18x1 Lamb Elia Ser. I. Mod. Gallantry, The 
idolator of his female mistress— the disparager and despiser 
of his no less female aunt 1848 Mill Pol. Econ. 11. vit. § 2 
(1876) 173 The disparagers of peasant properties. 

Disparaging, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -ing i.] 
The action of the vb. Disparage ; disparagement. 

1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 22 b, A convenient mariage 
wytnout dibperagyng. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 446 Dis- 
paraging* 01 mens Moralls, Naturalls, Fortunes, Pedigree. 

Disparaging, a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] 
That aisparages ; that speaks of or treats slight- 
ingly, that brings reproach or discredit. 

1645 Milton Tetrach. (1851) 199 What can be more oppo- 
site and disparaging to the cov'nant of love ? a 1665 J. 
Goodwin Filled w. the Spirit (1867) 395 If we take the 
word * legal ' in any disparaging sense. 1771 Foote Maid 
of B. 111. Wks. 1799 II. 233 As to yourself (I don't speak in 
a disparaging way), your friends are low folks, and your 
fortune just nothing at all. 1861 W. Bell Diet. Law Scot. 
s. v. Disparagement, If the superior required the heir to 
make an unsuitable or disparaging marriage, he or she 
might legally refuse. 1888 F. Hume Mad. Mtdas i.Prol., 
With a disparaging shrug of the shoulders. 

Dis pa raging ly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] In 
a disparaging manner; slightingly. 

1707 Norris Treat. Humility i. 28 We are not to think 
disparagingly of that excellent nature God has given us. 
1834. Blacfnv. Mag : XXXV. 486 Tbe 1 dirty acres as Sir 
Lucius . . disparagingly calls them. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) I. 351 Not that I mean to speak disparagingly of 
any one wbo is a student of natural philosophy. 

+ Dispa-ragon, v. Obs. rare. £f. Dis- 6 + 
Paragon v.] irans. To disparage. 

x6io G. Fletcher Christ's Tri. after Death xxv, Lickt 
with soft and supple blandishment, Or spoken to disparagon 
his praise. 

t Dispa'rail, a. Obs. rare. [a. OF. desparail, 
-eil different (14th c. in Godef.) f. des-, Dis- 4 + 
pareil equal.] Different, diverse. 

1413 Pilgr. Soivle (Caxton 1483, repr. 1859) 60 Two ymages 
huge, of disparayl fourme. 

Disparate (di-spar#), a. and sb. [orig. ad. L. 
dispardt-us separated, divided, pa. pple. oidispar- 
are, f. Dis- 1 + parare to make ready, prepare, 
provide, contrive, etc. ; but in use, app. often asso- 
ciated with L. dispar unequal, unlike, different.] 
A. adj. 

1. Essentially different or diverse in kind ; dis- 
similar, unlike, distinct. In Logic, used of things 
or concepts having no obvious common ground 
or genus in which they are correlated. Hence 
distinguished from contrary, since contrary things 
are at least correlated in pairs, e.g. good and bad. 
Also distinguished from disjunct, since disjunct 
concepts may all be reduced to a common kind. 

Disparatus appears first in Cicero De Inv. Rhet. 28. 42, 
applied to the mere separation expressed by sapere, non 
sapere, or A is not 13, as against the oppositiun of hot and 



cold, life and death', it is used by Boethius, De Syll. Hyp. 
(ed. Bas.) 608, to denote things which are only different, 
without any conflict of contrariety (tantum diversa, nulla 
contrarietate pugnantia). It reappears in i4-isth c. with 
the school of Occam, e. g. in Rud. Strodus and Paulus 
Venetus, and is retained in modern transformations of the 
scholastic logic. According to TJeberweg Logic § 53, dis- 
parate conceptions are those which do not fall within the 
extent of the same higher, or at least of the same next 
higher conception. (Prof. W. Wallace.) 

1608 Bp. J. King Serm. 5 Nov. 5 Two disperate species 
and sorts of men. 1633 Ames Agst. Cerem. 11. 243 Can men 
give manifold disparate senses to one and the same Cere- 
monies? 1642 Fuller Holy Q Prof. St. iv. vii. 273 Not 
oncly disparate, but even opposite terms. 1684 T. Burnet 
Tfu Earth 1. 302 As remote in their nature . . as any two 
disparate things we can propose or conceive; number and 
colour. 1748 Hartley Observ. Man 1. iii. 296 The Terms 
must be disparate, opposite, or the same. 1781 Bentham 
Wks. (1843) jC. 92 A, personage of a nature very disparate 
to the former. 1837-6 Sir W. Hamilton Logic xii. (i860) 
I. 224 Notions co-ordinated in the whole of comprehension, 
are, in respect of the discriminating characters, different 
without any similarity. They are thus,^rv tanto, absolutely 
different; and, accordingly, in propriety are called Dis- 
parate Notions, {notiones disparatar). On the other hand, 
notions co-ordinated in the quantity or whole of extension 
. . are only relatively different (or diverse) ; and, in logical 
language, are properly called Disjunct or Discrete Notions. 
1865 Grote Plato I. vi. 249 Other creeds, disparate or dis. 
cordant. 1883 F. Harrison in Pall Mall G. 3 Nov. 1/2 The 
questions are so utterly disparate as not to be reducible to 
the same argument. 

b. (See quot.) 

1867 h. H. Atwater Eletn. Logic ii. jg 11. 69 Any one 
of given Co-ordinate Species, is called, in relation to any 
one part of a higher or lower Co-ordinate Division under 
the Summum Genus, Disparate. Thus.. lion, as compared 
to fish, Shetland pony, or bull-dog, is Disparate. 

c. (See qnot.) 

1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Disparate points, two points upon 
the two retinae which, when a ray of light falls upon them, 
do not produce similar impressions. Used by Fachner in 
opposition to corresponding points. 

2. Unequal, on a disparity. 

1764 T. Phillips Life Pole (1767) I. 6 Which at very 
disparate years united these two persons, a 1834 Lamb 
Misc. Wks. (1871) 449 Between ages so very disparate. 
1879 Farrar St. Paul I. 416 Paul proceeds to narrate the 
acknowledgment of the Three that his authority was in no 
sense disparate with theirs. 

B. sb. Chiefly Disparate things, words, or 
concepts; things so unlike that they cannot be 
compared with each other. 

1586 Bright Melanch. xii. 50 Contrarie faculties or such 
as we call desparates su logicke. 1588 Fraunce Lawiers 
Log. 1. x. 47 Disparates are sundry opposites whereof one 
is equally and in like manner opposed unto many. 1623 
Cockeram, Disparates, words which are differing one from 
another, but not contrarie, as heat and cold are contraries, 
but heat and nioisture disparates. 1654 Jer. Taylor Real 
Pres. 109 It is the style of both the Testaments to speak 
in signs and representments, where one disparate speaks of 
another ; as it does here : the body of Christ, of the bread. 
1683 R. Burthocge An Arg. (1684) 154 Disparates are 
distinct, and are not opposites. 171a Wollaston Retig. Nat. 
v. 71 If they are supposed to be only different, not opposite, 
then if they differ as disparates, there must be some genus 
above them. 1849 Grote Greece 11. Ixviii. (1862) Vi. 180 
Blending together disparates or inconsistencies. 

t Drsparated, ppl a. Obs. = Disparate. 

1624 Bp. Mountagu Gagg 307 Questions .. of different 
natures, of unequall extents, of divers and disparated ap- 
probation. 

Di/sparately, adv. [f. Disparate + -ly 2 .] 
In a disparate manner ; separately, without relation 
to each other. 

1881 G. S. Hall German Culture, Laura Bridgman 251 
Afier the retina is destroyed . . the eyeballs gradually lose 
the power of moving together, but move disparately. 

Di-sparateness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
condition or quality of being disparate; dissimi- 
larity of nature or character; absence of re- 
lation. 

1659 Fuller App. Injur. Innoc (1840) 567 Such foreign 
Canons, though not against but only besides our Common 
Law, and containing no repugnancy hut disparateness to 
the laws of our land. 1825 Colerioge in Rem. (1836) II. 
349 By contrasting it with, at least by shewing its dis- 
parateness from the Mosaic. 1873 M. Arnold Lit. if Dogma 
(1876) 179 Needing only to be carefully studied side by side 
witb this for its disparateness to become apparent. 

t Dispara*tion. Obs. fad. L. disparation-em 
separation: cf. Disparate.] The condition of 
being disparate ; the opposition of disparates. 

1654 Z. CovizLogick (1657) 96 Disparation isan opposition 
of specialls. .by opposite differences ; as a man and a beast 
are disparates, or dissevered. 1656 Jeanes Fuln. Christ 
154 The second argument from the comparison of the 
extreames of this union . . is taken from their dispara- 
tion. 

Disparcle, var. of Disparkle v. Obs. 

t Drsparence. Obs. rare. [f. as next : see 
-ence.] Disappearance. 

1 61 7 Collins Def Bp. Ely xx. x. 447 A miraculous anni- 
hilation, or disparence at least, of the water in the font. 

T Drsparent, a. 1 Obs. rare. [f. L. type 
*disparenl-em pr. pple. of *disparere (It. disparere, 
OF. dispar oir), f. Dis- 4 + parere to appear. Cf. 
obs. F. disparenl.] Disappearing. 

161 7 Collins Def. Bp. Ely n. vii. 258 Now when they 
pray, to him in Nyssen, as entire and present .. who was 
mangled and disparent, is iherc no Rhetorique in this ? 



DISPARENT. 

t Di'Sparent, 0. 2 Obs. rare. [? f. L. dispar 
unequal, unlike, dissimilar, with ending of differ- 
ent \ or ? f. Dm- in sense ' diversely 9 + L. par ere to 
appear.] Unlike, diverse ; of various appearance. 

c 1611 Chapman Iliad it. Comm. (1857) 50 This, .deformed 
mixture of his parts, .to follow the true life of nature, being 
often or always expressed so disparent in her creatures. 

Disparge, -merit, obs. f. Disparage, -mkxt. 

t Dispari'lity. Obs. rare~\ [ad. L. dispart- 
UtCiSy f. disparil-ts dispar unlike.] « Disparity. 

1656 Blount Glosrogr., Disparility (disparililas) in- 
equality, unlikeness, difference. 

t DispaTish, vA Obs. Also 5 -ys, dy apery sh. 
[f. F. disparaiss-, present stem of disparattre to 
disappear : pcrh. from an OF. by-form *disparir i 
disfariss- : cf. Appamsh to appear.] intr. To 
disappear. 

ct4i5 Found. St. Barlholometd s 6 In these wordes the 
visiouii disparyschydde. Ibid. 41 Thus she seyed, And 
. sodanly dysperysnid. 1435 Misyn Fire 0/ Love 100 All 
aduersite vanyschis & all oper desyres aperis not, bot pa ar 
siillyd and disparischyd. c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtces) 4504 
Cuthbert away disparysid. a 163a T. Taylor God's Judgem. 
1. xv. Summary (164a) 439 These men or rather Angels .. 
then disparished and were never more seen. 

Disparish (disparrij), v.~ [Dis- 7.] trans. 
a. To oust from one's parish, b. To cause to be no 
longer a parish, deprive of the status of a parish. 

1593 A bp. Bancroft Survey II . Discipline 3 That all the 
parishes in England (they say) must be first disparished, 
and all the people of the land first sanctified. 1667 Water- 
house Fire Lomt. 40 Has aot God dis*parished and scat* 
tered them, Priest from people f 1864 Realm 8 June 5 The 
Lutheran Chapel. .occupies the site of 'Trinity Church', 
disparished after the great fire. 

t Dispa'rison. Obs. [ad. L. dispardtiott-em 
(see Dispabation\ after com-pansott.] 

1. «= Disparity. 

1600 Bp. W. Barlow Ans*o. Nameless Cat A, 304 There 
should bee & great disparison betweene them. 

2. Depreciatory comparison. 

1609 Bp. W. Barlow Ahsw. Nameless Calh. 94 Vt tered 
without enuious comparison, or malitious disparison of 
others. 1617 Collins Def. Bp. Ely 1. i. 96 Which iseuident 
by the comparison, or disparison rather, of earthly Kings 
there vsed. 1647 Trapp Comm. Matt. xix. 19 They stand 
upon their comparisons— I am as good as thou ; nay, upon 
their disparisons, ' I am not as this publican '. 

t Dispari'tion. Obs. Also 7 erron. -at ion. 
[a. F. atsparition disappearance (Amyot, 16th c), 
f. OF. disparoir, after apparition. Cf. disparence, 
disparent.] Disappearance. 

1594 Bp. J. King On Jonas (1618) 376 A disparition of it 
for a time, as if it were not. 1603 Holland Plutarch's 
Mor. 1358 Deaths, destructions and disparitions. 1654 Z. 
Coke Logick (1657) 202 That disparition nnd vanishing 
away, which Ubiquitaries feign of his Body. 1773 Phil. 
Trans. LX1II. 207 To consider the debilitation of the light, 
in this degree, as actual disparition. 

Disparity (dispirit i). [ad. F. disparity ( 1 6th 
c. in Littre') « It. disparila, Sp. disparidad t after 
L. type *disparilds, t. Dis- 4+paritds Parity.] 

1. The quality or state of being of unequal rank, 
condition, circumstances, etc.; inequality or dis- 
similarity in respect of age, amount, number, or 
quality ; want of parity or equality. 

tS97 Hooker Eccl. Pot. v. xlvh. § 3 Between Elihu and 
the rest of Job's familiars, the greatest disparity was hut 
in years. 1010 C Hampton Serm. 33, 1 am Dound to obey 
both powers, but with disparitie. 1651 G. W. tr. Coivcfs 
Inst. ai A wife .. fit for him without disparity or Dis- 

eiragement. 1697 Collier Ess. Mor. Subj. n. (1703) 59 
isparity in age seems a greater obstacle to an intimate 
friendship than inequality of fortune. 1773 Goldsm. Stoops 
to Cotiq. v. The disparity of education and fortune. 1828 
Scott F. M. Perth xxxiv, Willing and desirous of fighting 
upon the spot, without regard to the disparity of numbers. 
1856 Frouoe Hist. Eng. (1858) I. i. 30 No disparity of force 
made Englishmen shrink from enemies, 
b. with pi. An instance of this. 
168a Sir T. Bbowme Chr. Mor. 1. $ 27 There may be no 
such vast Chasm or Gulph between disparities as common 
M easures determine. 1877 H - A - Page De Quincey 1 1, xix. 
163 This keen, sense of the ludicrous and the salient dis- 
parities of life. 

2. The quality of being unlike or different ; un- 
likeness, dissimilarity, difference, incongruity. Also 
with //. An instance or particular form of this. 

e 1555 Habpsfield Divorce Hen. VI I I (1878) 75 There is 
a great disparity and odds between them. 1580 North 
Plutarch (1676) 993 Who could more eloquently . . note the 
disparities and differences [of men than Plutarch]? 1646 
SirT. Browne Pseud. Ep. vl i. 276 In which computes there 
are manifest disparities. 1674 tr. Scheffer*s Lapland xv. 77 
You may see what a disparity there is between these dialects. 
1775 Adair Amer. 2nd. 214 There is not the least disparity 
between the ancient North-American method of manufac- 
turing, and that of the South Americans. 1875 Lyelfs Print. 
GeolA I. iil xxxiv. 2*0 We find a striking disparity between 
individuals.. descended from a common stock. 

Dispark (dispauk), v. [f. Dis- 7 b + Park sb. 
Cf. 1 6th c. F. desparqner (Littre), mod.K. depar- 
qiur, also depark (De- pre/. II. 2).] trans. To 
divest of the character of a park ; to throw open 
(park-land), or convert (it) to other uses. Hence 
Dispa*rking vbl. sb. 

[153 8 Lelano Itin. I. qi The Frith Park sometyme a 
mighty large thyng, now partely deparked.] 1541-3 Act 
34-5 Hen. Vlll % c 2i [IfJ house or houses, parke, chase or 
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forest, happen to be fallen downe, disparked, disforested or 
destroied. 1593 Smaks. Rich. //, im. i. 23 You haue fed vpon 
my Seignories, Dis-park'd my Parkes, nnd fell'd my Forrest 
Woods. 1664 J. Taylor Confirmation f 4 This device . . 
dUparks the iuclosures, and lays all in common. 1778 Eng. 
Gazetteer (ed. 2) 1. v. Yardtey t The manor-home stands in 
an ancient park, now disparked. i8a6 Scott Woodst. vi, The 
dirparking and destroying of the royal residences of Eng» 
land. 1851 Kings ley Yeast ix, Many a shindy have I had 
here before the chase was disparked. 

b. trans/, and fig. (In quot. i633 = Disimpakk, 
as deer). 

1633 G. Herbert Temple, Forerunners i, Must they have 
my brain? must they dispark Those sparkling notions, 
which therein were bredt 1638 Sia T. Herbert Trav. 93 
He thereupon disparks his Scralio, and flyes thence . . with 
Assaph-chawns daughter only in his company. 1651-3 J kr. 
Taylor Serm. for Year t. x vi. 204 The little undecencies and 
riflings of our souls the first openings and disparkings of 
our vertue. Ibid. (1678) 22a 

t DispaTklej-paTcle, v.* Obs. Also 5 des-, 
dyspercle, 5-6-parcle, -perkle. [app. a corrupted 
form of the earlier Dispaiu'LK, by association with 
spark , sparkle (in ME. sperclen, sperkle, sparklett), 
(No trace of the corruption appears in French.)] 

1. trans. To scatter abroad, drive apart, disperse ; 
«Dispabple 1. 

C1449 Pecock Repr. m. vii. 318 Allcweren dispcrclid 
ahrode. c 1430 tr. De Imitatione 1. iii, A pure, simple & a 
stable spirit is not disparcled [v.r. disparpled) in many 
werkes, c 1491 Chast. Glides Chyld. xxv. 69 Riches maye 
lityll and Htyll multeplie but sodenli they ben dysperkhd. 
1548 Records Urin. Physick ix. (1651) 73 There appear . . 
disparkled abroad in the urine.. divers kinds of motes. 1601 
Holland Pliny II. 45 It disparclcth the mbt and dimacssc 
that troubleth the eie*sight. 1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. 
xix. (1632)943 His Fleet was disparklcd. a 1634 R. Clerk k 
Serm. (1637) 471 (L.) Their spawn [is] disparkied over all 
lands. 

b. intr. (for refl.) To disperse, scatter them- 
selves abroad ; «Dispabple a. 

1553 Hrende Q. Curtius Eiv, Then al hys men for fear 
disparcled, flynge by such wayes as were open for them. 
1583 Stlbbes Aunt. Abus. 1. (1879) 78 Not suffering his 
radiations to dis pare le ahrode. 

2. trans. To divide, portion out. 

1538 Leland Itin. I. £3 A Gentilman .. whos Landes be 
now disparkelid hy Heires General to divers Men. 1661 
Ducoale Monasttcon II. 136 In processe the laudes of the 
Oil leys wer disparkelyd. 

Hence DispaTkled ppLa. y DispaTkling ///. a. 

1529 More Dyaloge 11. Wks. 182/2 Not a company and 
congregation but a dispercled noumbcr of only good men. 
16x1 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. viiL § 30 Hee rcsolued to re- 
collect his disparkeled troupes. 

t Dispa-rkle, Obs. r\irc. [f. Dis- 1 
+ Sparkle v.] intr. To sparkle forth. 
1648 HERatCK Nnptiall Songiv, Let thy torch Display the 
bridegroom in the porch, In his desires More towering, more 
di. sparkling then thy fires. 

T DispaTple, v. Obs. Forms : 4 desparple, 
-perple, 4-7 disparplo (4-5 disparpoil(l, -par- 
ble, 5 dys-, disperpil, -parbel, -perble, -perbyl, 
5-6 disperple, 6 -pearple, 7 -purple). See also 
Dispabklk, Dkpkrpkyl. [a. OF. desparpelier^ 
'peillier % -pillicr t closely akin to It. sparpagliare, Sp. 
desparpajar, f. Rom. des- (Dis-) + *parpaliare t 
f. *parpilio, *parpalio (It. parpagliotte, Vx.parpalho 
butterfly ; cf. Cat. papallo) % app. a changed form of 
L. papilio, -dnem. The same verbal root in its 
variant forms appears in OF. es-parpillier, mod.F. 
(ffarpi/lcr, Cat. es-parpillar, Pr. es-parpalAar: cf. 
mod.Pr. esfarfalhd^ f. far/alia butterfly. In OF. 
the -ill- belonged orig. to the atonic, the -eill- to 
the tonic forms, but these were snbseq. confused.] 

1. trans. To scatter abroad, disperse, drive in 
different directions ; also, to sprinkle. 

a 1325 Prose Psalter xliii[i]. 3 pyn honde desparplist pe 
folk, and pou settest hem. 1382 Wvclif Mark xiv. 27, 
I schal smyte the schepherde, and the scheep of the floe 
schulen be disparplid. 1460 Capckave Chron. 1 Thoo [ex- 
posiciones] that were disparplicd in many sundry bokis, my 
labour was to bring hem into o body. 1473 Sia J. Paston 
in Paston Lett. No. 692. 111. 30 All hys meny ar dyspar- 
blyd, every man hys weye. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 560/1 
Thenne the chyldren were dysperplyd for to gadre chaf. 
1613 Hrywooo Silver Age lit. Wks. 1874 III. 144 Their 
bot, fiery brains Are now dispurpled by Alcides' club. 1615, 
Chapman Odyss. x. 473 Odorous water was Disperpled 
lightly on my head and neck, 
b. To divide, c. To throw into confusion. 

rj8a Wyclif Mark iii. 25 If an hous be disparpoitid on it 
silf, thilke hous may not stonde. a 1400 Prymer (1891) 73 
He schal desparple the weyes of synfulmen. 1541 Paynel 
Catiline xix. 35 Discorde alone disparpeleth and turneth up 
sette dowoe tnynges stronge and mygnty. 

2. intr* (for reji.) To disperse, move or fly asun- 
der, scatter themselves. 

e 1400 MAUNDEV.O839) Pro!. 4 A Flock of Scheep without en 
a schepperde . . which departeth and desparpleth. e 1450 
Merlin 196 Noon durste hym a-bide, but disparbled a-brode 
fro hyra as from a wode lyon in rage. 1584 Hudson Du 
Bartas* Judith vt. 339 (D.) Her wav'ring hair disparpling 
flew apart I n seemly sned. 
Hence Dispa rpled ppLa.\ Dispa'rpling vbl.sk 
1494 Fabvan Chron. vt. clxxvi. 173 This disparblynge of the 
cristen boost. 165a Urqumakt Jewel Wks. (1834) 229 Their 
transported, disparpled, and sublimated fancies. 1678 
Phillips, Disparpled or Disper/led, loosly scattered, or 
shooting it self into divers parts ; a term Used in Heraldry, 



DISPART. 

Disparge, obs. form of Dispkrse. 

Dispart (dispaut), sb. [Derivation uncertain. 

There appears to be no related name in any other language 
An obvious suggestion is that the appellation was derived 
from DisPABTf.', 'from the mode of ascertaining the dis- 
part, \xy disparting (dividing in two) the difference between 
the two diameters . Hut it is to be observed that the term 
with its own verb (DisrAaT i>.*) appears earlier than any 
known occurrence of DtsrAtT r. 1 , and that the particular 
sense * divide into parts' is not known to us before 1629. J 

1. The difference between the semt-diameter of a 
gun at the base ring and at the swell of the muzzle, 
which must be allowed for In taking aim. 

1588 Lucar Appendix to Tartagtia's Cotloc, 4 Every 
Gunner before he shootes must trulie disparte his Peece, or 
give allowance for the disparte. 1644 Nye Gunnery 1. 
(1647) 42 How to make the true Dispart of any Piece of 
Ordnance .. subtract the greater Diameter out of the 
lesser, and take the just half of the difference, and 
that is the true Dispart, in inches and parts of an inch. 
Ibid. (1670)45 So much higher as the mark is (which you 
made at the Base-Ring) then the Mussel. King, so mucn is 
the true Dispart. 1659 Toxriano, Tirare fuora del vixv, 
to shoot at random, or without and beyond the dispart (as our 
Gunners term it). 1859 V. A. Guftiths Artil. Man. (1861) 
50 The Angle of dispart is the number of degrees the axis 
of the bore would point above the object aimed at, when laid 
bv the surface of the gun. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bh., 
Dispart^ or Throw of the Shot. .An allowance for the dis- 
part Unnecessary in determining the commencement of the 
graduations on the tangent scale, by which the required 
elevation is given to the gun. 

2. cotter. A sight-mark placed on the muzzle of 
a gun, to make the line of sight parallel to the axis 
of the bore. 

1578 W. Bourse Invent, or Denises xxxi. 24 You must 
giue your leuell iustly vppon the thicker side of the peece. 
that is to say, the mettall of the breech of the peece, and 
the dispart, and the marke, to bee all three vppon one right 
line by the sight of your eye. 161 1 Florio, Tirare di 
punteria.. The disparte is when a piece of wax or sticke 
is set vpon the mouth of the piece in an euen line with 
the cornish of the breech. 1669 Sturmv Mariner's Mag. 

v. 78 Cause the Piece to be mounted higher or lower, 
until! you bring the Bead, the top of the Dispert, and the 
Mark all in one Line. 1692 Capt. Smith's Seaman's Gram. 
11. vt 9? Dispart ..Is a piece of a small stick or Wyre, set 
perpendicularly upoo the Muzzle- Ring of any Gun, of such 
length that the top of it may he equal (in height) to the 
upper part of the Base Ring. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. 
s.v., Take the two diameters of the base- ring, and of the 
place where the Dispart is to stand, and divide the differ- 
ence, .into two equal parts, one of which will be the length 
of the Dispart \ which is set on the gun with wax or pitch, 
or fastened there with a piece of twine or marlin. 1836 
Marrvat Midsh. Easy xviu, Gunnery, sir, is a science— we 
have our own disparts and our lines of sight— our windage, 
aiid our parabolas, and projectile forces. i86x W. H. Rus- 
sell in Times 10 July 5/4 There are no disparts, tangents, 
or elevating screws to the guns ; the officer was obliged to 
lay it by the eye with a plain chock of wood. 

3. attrib. Dispart patch, a notched piece of 
metal on the muzzle in place of the dispart in sense 
2 ; disp art-sight (see ciuots.). 

1867 Smyth Sailor's IVord-M:. Dispart-tight ', a gun-sight 
fixed on the top of the second reinforccring— about the 
middle of the piece— for point-blank or horizontal firing, to 
eliminate the difference of the diameters between the breech 
and tbe mouth of the cannon. 1884 F. C. Morgan Artill. 
Mat. 21 The muzzle sight is recessed into the dispart patch 
on the muzzle, and is used in conjunction with the hind 
sight for angles of elevation over 5 , when the centre fore 
sight becomes fouled by the muzzle. Ibid. 28 A fore or dis- 
part sight screwed 00 in rear of the trunnions. 

Dispart (dispaut), v. 1 [In Spenser, app. ad. It. 
dispartire to divide, separate, part, repr. L. dispart- 
ire, -pert 1 re to distribute, divide, f. Dis- 1 ■+ part- 
ire to part, share, divide. By others perh. referred 
directly to the L. vb., or viewed as an Eng. forma- 
tion from Dis- 1 and Pabt v. It nppears to have 
taken the place of the corresponding senses of De- 
tail (1-5).] 

1. trans. To part asunder, to cleave. 

iwo Spenser F. Q. 1. x. 53 That, .man of God, That blood- 
red billowes, like a walled front, On either side disparted 
with his rod. 161 1 SrEEo//i>/. Gt. Brit. ix. viiL (1632) 356 A 
sudden gust disparting the Fleet. 1641 Milton Ch. Govt. 

vi. (1851) 128 As often as any great schisme disparts the 
Church. 17*5 Pope Odyss. xiv. 48a Expert the destin'd 
victim to dis-part. 1738 Wesley Psalms cxtv. ii, The Sea. . 
fled, Disparted hy the wondrous Rod. 1780 Hist. Eur.laAnn. 
Reg. 16/2 A state, already weakened., and now disparted by 
defection. 1814 Cary Dante's Inf. vl 17 He flays them, 
and their limbs Piecemeal disparts. 1850 Mrs. Browning 
Crowned and Buried xiv, Disparting the lithe boughs. 

2. To separate, sever; to dissolve (a union). 
1633 P. Fletcher Purple 1st. iv. xi, Which like a balk . . 

Disparts the terms of anger, and of loving. 1708 J. Philips 
Cyder 1L 54 A strainer to dispart The husky, terrene Dregs 
from purer Must. 1814 Southey Roderick xvnt 260 Till 
death dispart the union. 1851 Trench Poems 150 To dis- 
part All holiest ties. 1868 Browning Ring if Bk. x. 1242 
I find the truth, dispart the shine from shade. 

3. To divide into parts or shares ; to distribute. 
1619 Maxwell tr. Herodian (1635) 223 The Imperial! 

Palace . . being disparted betwixt them, there would be 
roome enough for each. 1640 Roberts Clavis Bibl. 3 The 
Old Testament . . is disparted by the Holy Ghost himself 
into two general heads. 1718 Prior Solomon 1. 288 And equal 
Share Of Day and Night, disparted thro* the Year. 1855 
Singleton Virgil I. 83 And evenly to light and shades doth 
now Dispart the globe. 

4. intr. To part asunder, fly apart, and open up. 
1633 P. Fletcher Purple 1st. x«. Ivh, The broken heav'ns 
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dispart with fearful noise. 1727-46 Thomson Summer 709 
The flood disparts : behold ! . . Behemoth rears his head. 
i8ix Shelley St. Irz>yne x, Suddenly ». the mist in one 
place seemed to dispart, and through it, to roll clouds of 
deepest crimson. 1863 Kinclake Crimea II. 150 Between 
the fleets thus disparting, the. .flotilla of transports passed, 
b. To part and proceed in different direclions. 

1804 J. Graham e Sabbath 149 The upland moors, where 
rivers, there but brooks, Dispart to different seas. 

f5. Dispart with: to part with, rare, (pseudo- 
arc/iaism.) 

1820 Scott Abbot iv, He will enjoy five merks by the year, 
and the professor's cast-off suit, which he disparts with 
biennially. 

Hence Dispa'rting vbl. sb. and p>pl. a. 

161 x Florio, Dispartimento, a disparting. 1649 Roberts 
Ctavis Bibl. 93 The disparting or cutting off of Jordans 
Stream before the Ark. 1728-46 Thomson Spring 309 The 
deep-cleft disparting orb, that arch'd The central waters 
round. 1865 Geikie Seen. $ Geol. Scot. ii. 37 Water . . ex- 
pands, and . . exerts a vast disparting force on the rocks 
in which it is confined. 1890 W. C. Russell My Shipmate 
Louise I. xii. 261 The rush and disparting of the maddened 
clouds. 

Dispa'rt, v. 2 Also 7 disport and erron. dis- 
port, [f. DlSPABT sb.] 

1. trans. To measure or estimate the dispart in 
(a piece of ordnance) ; to make allowance for this 
in taking aim. 

1587 W. Bourne Art Shooting iv. 17 The disparting of 
your peece is but to bryng the mouth of your peece before, 
to be as high as is the tayle behind. 1588 [see Dispart sb. 1]. 
1627 Capt. Smith Seaman* s Gram. xiv. 65 To dispert a 
Peece is to finde a difference betwixt the thicknesse of the 
metal 1 at her mouth and britch or carnouse. 1644 Nye 
Gunnery (1670) 40 And one chief thing, in the last place, 
to know very well how to dispart his Peece, be it either 
true bored, or not true bored. 

2. To set a mark on the muzzle-ring, so as to 
obtain a sight-line parallel to the axis. 

1669 Sturm v Mariner's Mag. v. 79 To Shoot at a Sight 
seen in the Night, Dispert your Piece with a lighted and 
flaming Wax-Candle, or with a lighted piece of Match. 
1 73 I J/ Gray Gunnery 68 You need only dispart your piece 
by fixing notched sticks . . on its muzzle. 1753 Chambers 
Cycl. Supp. s.v., Dispart, in gunnery, is used for the setting 
a mark on the muzzle-ring of a piece of ordnance, so that 
a sight-line taken upon the ton of the base-ring. .by the 
mark, .may be parallel to the axis of the concave cylinder. 
1853 Stocqueler Mi lit. Encycl. 

iience Dispa'rting vbl. sb. 

1587 [see above, sense 1]. 1611 Florio, Tirare gioia per 
gioia, to shoote leuell ..without helpe of disparting. 169Z 
Cagt. Smith's Seaman's Gram. 11. x. 105 These ways, .pre- 
scribed for Disparting of a Piece. 

t Dis part a'tion. Obs. rare, [app.n. of action 
from Dispart v. x ; but the etymological - form 
would be dispartition.] A division, a partition. 

1634 Massinger Renegado 11. vi,\Vhy, look you, sir, there 
are so many lobbies, out-offices, and dispartations here. 

Dispa'rted, ppl. a. [f. Dispart v. 1 + -ed 
Parted or cloven asunder, divided, separated. 

1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter ii. 18 Such a fire as he sent 
down in disparted tongues., at pentecost. 1667 Milton 
P. L. x. 416 On either side Disparted Chaos over built ex- 
claimd. 1700 Prior Carmen Seculare 86 Disparted Britain 
mourn'd their doubtful Sway. 1800-24 Campbell Poems, 
Portrait Female Child 29 Thy brow, with its disparted 
locks. 1894 Fallen Angels xavu. 151 Two animals . . as far 
disparted, say, as a horse and a goose. 

Dispa'rtment. rare. [f. Dispart z;. 1 + -slext ; 
cf. It. dispartimento, obs. F. despartement : see 
Department I.] A parting asunder ; concr. a 
parting, cleft, or opening caused by separation. 

1671 Grew Anat. Plants 1. iv. § 3. (1682) 29 Since the 
Lignous Body is . . frequently disparted ; through these Dis- 
partments, the said interiour Portions . . actually shoot. 1869 
Blackmqre Loma D. (1889) 408 Many troubles, changes, 
and dispartments. 

Dispa'ssion, sb. [f. Dis- 9 + Passion sb.] 
Freedom from passion ; dispassionateness; fapathy. 

1692 J. Eowaros Farther Enq. Rem. Texts O. $ N. T. 
249 Those hard and flinty philosophers, who talk'd of an 
utter dispassion. ^1698 Temple Gardening (R.), What is 
called by the Stoics apathy or dispassion ; by the Sceptics 
indisturbance ; by the Molinists quietism . . seems all to 
mean but great tranquillity of mind. 1785 Sir C. Wilkins 
in Jas. Mill Brit. India (1818) 1. 11. vi. 233 Who constantly 
placeth his confidence in dispassion. 1892 Miss L. T. Smith 
in Academy 13 Aug. 123/1 The peculiarity of his stand- 
point gives a calm dispassion to his statements. 

t Dispa'ssion, v. Obs. [f. Dis- 7 a + Passion 
sb. Cf. mod.F. dSpassioner (in 16th c. F. <to put 
into a passion').] trans. To free from passion. 
Chiefly in a. Dispa-ssioned. 

? 1608 Donne Serm. cvii. IV. 463 Sober and discreet and 
dispassioned and disinterested men. a 1612 — BtadawxTos 
(1648) 193 It became Moses to be reposed and dispassioned 
. . in his Conversation with God. 1668 Clarendon Life 1. 
(1845) 9 2 ^/ 2 * n . aN those controversies, he had so dis- 
passioned a consideration . . and so profound a charity in his 
conscience, that [etc.]. X746 Cawthorne Equality Hum. 
Coud. 131 Ease and joy, dispassion'd reason owns, As often 
visits cottages as thrones. 

Dispassionate (dispae-Jan/t), a. [f. Dis- 10 

+ Passionate a. Cf. It. disappassioUato y Sp. des- 
apasionado.] Free from the influence of passion or 
strong emotion ; calm, composed, cool ; impartial. 
Said of persons, their faculties, and actions. 

1594 Parsons Confer. Success a, ix. 218 So themselues do 
confesse, I meane the wise and dispassionate among them. 



1646 J. Hall Horae Vac. 58 Mens judgements have more 
time to grow dispassionate and disintangled. 1780 Cowpkr 
Progr. Err. 453 A critic on the sacred book should be 
Candid and learned, dispassionate and free. 1874 Green 
Short Hist. vi. § 4. 300 A dispassionate fairness towards 
older faiths. 1877 E. R. Conder Bos. Faith iii. 102 They 
account it the prime duty of a dispassionate inquirer. 

II Used as passionate ' (16th c. F. depassiontf : 
see Dispassion v.). 

1635 Brathwait Arcad. Pr. 114 Fixing his ferret eyes in 
a furious and dispassionate manner. 

t Dispa'ssionate, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 6.] 
trans. To free from passion. Hence fDispa's- 
sionated a, 

1647 Mayne Answ. Cheynelzj (T.) As all dispassionated 
men may judge. 1658 Walton Life Donne (ed. 2) 2 1 These 
..had so dispassionated [1640 dispassioned] Sir George, that 
. . he also could not but see. .merit in his new son. 

Dispassionately, adv. [f. Dispassionate 
a. + -ly 2,] In a dispassionate or calm manner. 

17x7 Killinbeck Serm. zgi (T.) As if she had only dis- 
passionately reasoned the case with him. 1753 Hanway 
Trait. (1762) II. 1. xi. 59 To speak dispassionately of the 
conduct of the Dutch. 1806 A. Knox Rem. I. 29 These 
passages ought to be dispassionately investigated, a. 1853 
Robertson Led. (1858) 270, 1 ask the meeting to listen to 
me dispassionately. 

T Used as = ' passionately ' : cf. Dispassionate %. 

1658 Slingsby Diary (1836) 201, I found no billows dis- 
passionately acting to endanger the passage of my late sur- 
charged vessel . . All appeared to me as in a calm sea. 

Dispassionateness, [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
A dispassionate condition or quality. 

184a J. H. Newman Par. Serm. (ed. 2) V. v. 74 St. Paul 
makes it a part of a Christian character to have a reputation 
for .. dispassionateness. 1886 Athemeum 24 Apr. 551/1 
A dispassionateness and a sense of humour quite rare in 
her sex. 

Dispassioned : see Dispassion v. 

Dispatch, despatch (dispse'tj), v. Also 6 
dispach(e, dyspach(e, -patch ; 8-9 despatch. 
[Found early in i6thc. : ad. It. dispacciare 'to 
dispatch, to hasten, to speed, to rid away any 
worke* (Florio), or Sp. despachar to expedite, 
'to dispatch, to rid out of the way' (Minsheu). 
The radical is the same as in It. impacciare to 
entangle, hinder, stop, prevent, Sp., Pg. empachar 
to impede, embarrass. Not related to F. dtpfcher, 
which gave the Engl, depesshe, Depeach, common 
in 1 5-1 6th c, rare after 1600, and app. superseded 
by dispatch before 1650. The uniform English 
spelling from the first introduction of the word to 
the early part of the 19th c. was with dis-; but in 
Johnson's Dictionary the word was somehowentered 
under des- (although Johnson himself always wrote 
dispatch , which is also the spelling of all the 
authors cited by him) ; though this has, since 
c 1820, introduced diversity into current usage, 
dispatch is to be preferred, as at once historical, 
and in accordance with English analogy ; for even 
if this word had begun in ME. with a form in des- 
from OF. (which it did not), it would regularly 
have been spelt dis- by 1500: see Des-, Dis-, 
prefixes. 

The notions of impede , expedite, are expressed by different 
roots in the* northern and southern Romanic langs. The 
radical of F. empecher, dip&cher{$x\,%. Impeach, Depeach), 
OF. empeechier, despeechier, is taken to be a L. *-pedicdre 
(extended form of «/«-, ex-pedlre, orderiv. oipedica f fetter, 
gin'); ci.pric/ter, : Preach, QY.preechier : — L. praedicdre. 
This also occurs in Pr, empedegar. But Sp. empachar, 
despachar, Pr. eitt^aitar, point to a L. type -pactare (f. 
Partus, ' fastened, fixed, fast \ pa. pple. of Pangire). The 
radical of It. im- y dis-pacciare, Pr. empachar (with which 
perh. are to be taken dial. OF. empachier, ampanchier, 
dapauchier \ see Godef.), have been referred to a cognate 
L. type *pactiare (cf., for the phonology, It. tracciare.doc- 
ciare, succiare : — *tractidre, *ductidre, *suctidre). Thus, 
these words are quite distinct from F. empHher,dip$clur, in 
ifitb c. aXsodespecher, which gave Eng. impeach^vAdepeach, 
also despeche, in Caxton depesshe, Sc. depesche. Dispatch, 
therefore, could not be of French origin. The date of our 
first quot., 1517, is early for a word from Italian, and still 
inore so for a word from Spanish ; but the active intercourse 
with the Papal Court and with Spain at that date may 
have facilitated the introduction of dispatch as a diplomatic 
word. Tunstall, our first authority for dispach{e, was Com- 
missioner to Spain in 1516 and 1517.] 

I. trans. * To dismiss or dispose of promptly. 

1. To send off post-haste or with expedition or 
promptitude (a messenger, message, etc., having 
an express destination). The word regularly used 
for the sending of official messengers, and mes- 
sages, of couriers, troops, mails, telegrams, parcels, 
express trains, packet-boats, etc. 

1517 Bp. Tunstall Let. to Hen. V///\n Ellis Orig.Lctt. 
Ser. 1. 1. 134 Wcdispached that poste. .reservyng thys to 
he written by my selff at laysor. 1585 T. Washington tr. 
Nicholay's Voy. hi. viii. 82 If.. the great Lord hath to send 
and dispatch in hast any matter into any places. 1600 E. 
Blount tr. Conestaggio 21 He . . dispatched fower coronels 
throughout his Realme of Portugall, to levie twelve thou- 
sand foote. 1624 Davenport City Night-Cap in. i, Embas- 
sadors were dispatch'd to Bergamo. 175X Johnson Rambler 
No. 153 r 3, I was in my eighteenth year dispatched to the 
university. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. ix, Moses was . . dis- 

Satched to borrow a couple of chairs. 184a Penny Cycl. 
LVIII. 459/3 The number of chargeable letters dispatched 



I by the General Post. 1875 F. Hall in Lippincott's Mag. 
\ XVI. 749/1 The palanquin, as being portable and easy to 

handle, was dispatched first, its contents included, 
j p. 183a Lander Exped. to Niger I. vii. 259 They had been 
despatched., from Soccatoa to collect tbeaccustomed tribute. 
1874 Green Short Hist. vi. § 5. 319 Commissioners were 
despatched into every county for the purpose of assessment. 
1886 Postal Guide 210 When the mails are despatched at 
logger intervals than a week. 

\fi&- *6SS H. Vaughan Silex Scint. 1. (1858) 23, 1 turn'd me 
round, and to each shade Dispatch'd an Eye. 1781 Cowper 
Conv. 437 The mind, dispatched upon her busy toil, Should 
range where Providence has blest the soil. 

f b. rejl* To get away quickly : — sense 8. rare. 
163a T. Hayward tr. BiondCs Eromena 180 Though he 
were desirous to dispatch himselfe thence, yet waited he 
with all patience. 

f 2. To send away (from one's presence or em- 
ployment) ; to dismiss, discharge. Obs. 

1533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) Lvj, As 
an vdell vacabunde man they dyspatched and sent hym 
awaie. 1633 Lithgow Trav. ix. ^80, I dispatched my 
Dragoman, and the other Barbarian hireling, with a greater 
consideration then my. .conditions allowed me. 1662 Grim, 
Collier of Croydon ill. in Ant. Brit. Drama III. 312 To 
give her warning to dispatch her knaves. 

3. To dismiss (a person) after attending to him 
or his husiness; to setlle the business of and send 
away ; to get rid of. Now rare. 

1^30 Palsgr. 520/1, I have dispatched these four felowes 
o^\c\dy, jay despechi ces quaitre galans visteitient. 1551 
in Furnivalt Ballads from MSS. I. 421 Remembre poore 
shewters who dothe susteyne wronge ; speakeand dispatche 
them, they tarrye to longe. a 1625 Boys Wks. (1630) 382 
And I can say this of other suitors, if ten be dispatched 
ninety be despited. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 11. in. 198 
Dispatching all that came to him with great satisfaction. 
1716 Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 171 Nor would I suffer another 
to enter my Ship, till the former was dispatch'd. 

/3. 1874 Morley Compromise (1886) 132 Finally we may 
be despatched with a eulogy of caution and a censure of 
too great heat after certainty. 

4. To get rid of or dispose of (any one) by put- 
ting to death ; to make away with, kill. 

*S3° Proper Dvaloge (Arb.) 146 Duke Humfray By them 
of his lyfe was abreuiate. Sythe that tyrne I coutd recken 
mo Whom they caused to be dispatched so. 1568 Grafton 
Chron. II. 1329 He drowned himselfe .. the river beyng so 
shallow that he was faine to lye grovelyng before he could 
dispatch himselfe. ^ 1580 North Plutarch 112 (R.) He 
drank . . poyson, which dispatcheth a man in 24 hours. 1607 
Shaks. Cor. in. i. 286 We are peremptory to dispatch This 
Viporous Traitor. 1611 Bible Ezek. xxiii. 47 The companie 
. shall, .dispatch (1885 A'. V. despatch] them with theirswords. 
1678 (ed. 2) Bunyan PUgr. 1. (1847) 140 Show them the 
Banes and Skulls of those that thou hast already disnatch'd. 
1726 Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 68 If he had made any Resistance, 
I should certainly have dispatch'd him. 28x9 Shelley 
Cyclops 446 You think by some measure to dispatch him. 
1859 Thackeray Virgin. x\\. 162 Heroes are not dispatched 
with such hurry and violence unless there is a cogent reason 
for making away with them. 

/3. 1848 Mrs. Jameson Sacr. <$- Leg. Art (1850) 419 And 
then after many torments despatched with a dagger. 1879 
Froude CarsarxYni. 304 Clodius was dragged out bleeding, 
and was despatched. 

b. (with complement.) To dispatch out of life, 
out of the way, the world, etc. ? Obs. 

1580 Baret A tv. D. 884 To dispatch one out of life, de 
medio aliqtiem tollere. 1697 Potter Antiq. Greece 1. iv. 
(17 15) 17 [He] was quickly dispatch'd out of the way, and no 
enquiry made after the Murderers. #1745 Swift Hist. 
Stephen in Lett. (1768) IV. 313 To remove the chief im» 
pediment by dispatching his rival out of the world. 1796 
Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 100 To desire that they would be more 
expeditious in dispatching her out of her misery, 
f C. To dispatch the life of Obs. 
1586 Marlowe 1st Pi. Tamburl. v. ii, The Turk and his 
great Emperess. .Have desperately despatch'd their slavish 
lives. 160$ Shaks. Lear iv. v. 12 Edmund, I thinke is 
gone In pitty of his misery, to dispatch His [Glouster's] 
nigh ted life. 1632 J. Havward tr. BiondCs Eromena 61 
Which if it had hit, where he levelled, dispatched had heene 
the life of Tolmido. 

5. To dispose or rid oneself promptly of (a piece 
of business, etc.) ; to get done, get through, accom- 
plish, settle, finish off, conclude, execute promptly 
or speedily. 

a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon ci. 330 Dyspatch the mater and 
reuenge me. 1547 Boorde Introd. Knowl. 145 He had 
many matters of state to dyspache. 1551 Robinson tr. 
Morels Utop. 11. (Arb.) 74 The worke beyng diuided into so 
greate a numbre of workemen, was with excedinge mar- 
uelous spede dyspatched. 1659 B. Harris ParivaVs Iron 
Age 202 He was so.. unlike to live, that his Christening was 
dispatcht in hast. 1667 Pepys Diary (1879) IV. 239 To my 
office, where dispatched some business. 1751 Johnson Ram- 
bler No. 161 F 4, 1, .soon dispatched a bargain on the usual 
terms. 1776 — Let. to Mrs. Thrale 6 May, We dispatched 
our journey very peacabty. 1782 Priestlev Corrupt. Chr. 
II. ix. 152 Dominic easily dispatched this task in six days. 
1856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) I. iii. 219 Causes lingering 
before bis commissaries were summarily dispatchea at a 
higher tribunal. 189s F. Hall Two Trifles 27, I must 
dispatch my errand and be off. 

/3. 1817 Moore Lalla R. (1824) 126 Veiled Proph., The 
matter is easily despatched. 1884 Church Bacon ix. 218 
Two of the great divisions of knowledge . . are despatched 
in comparatively short chapters. 

b. To ' dispose of ' or * make away with ' (food, 
a meal) promptly or quickly ; to eat np, consume, 
devour, colloq. 

1 71 1 Addison Sped. No. 7 P i, I dispatched my Dinner 
as soortas I could. 1833 Ht. Martineau Brooke F. ix. 112 
The roast beef and plum-puddings had been dispatched. 
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/3. 1826 Scott Woods/, v, 1 saw two rascallions engaged 
in .. despatching n huge venison pasty. 1837 Disraki.i 
Venetia 1. vv, The brother magistrates despatched their 
rumpsteak. 

f c. tram. To produce or 1 turn out * promptly 
or quickly. Obs. 

c 1710 C. Fikhnes Diary (1888) 101 There are also paper 
mills w«* dispatches paper at a quick rate. 1711 Steele 
Tat If r IV. Pref. r 3 The great Ease with which he is able 
to dispatch the most entertaining Pieces of this Nature. 

+ 6. To remove, dispel, do away with ; to dispose 
of, get rid of. Obs. 

1568 Grafton Chron. II. 395 Dispatching some by death, 
and other by banishment. 1578 Lyte Dodocns in. *lvi. 38a 
It dissolveth and dispatcheth congeled blood, xooo Hot.- 
uso Livy xxu. vi. 435 The heat of the sunne had broken 
and dispatched the mist. 1716 Adv. Cafit. R. Boyle 221 
To dispatch all fear of Resistance, I can assure you there 
are hut two more Servants in the House. 

t b. To 1 get rid of 1 (goods) ; to dispose of (by 
sale). Obs. 

1591 Gref.se Dispnt. 17 The Paynters coulde not dis- 
patche and make away theyr Vermiglion, if tallowe faced 
whoores vsde it not for their check es. 1631 Lithgow Trav. 
vttl. 35s Rings . . valued to a hundred Chickens of Malta, 
eight shillings the peece, which I dispatched for lesser, 
t c. To put out of the way, stow away. rare. 

1567 R. Edwards Damon «y P. in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 39 
Such a crafty spy I have caught . . Snap the tipstaff . . 
Brought him to the court, and in the porter's lodge dis- 
patched him. 
** To rid (a person) of something. 

+ 7. trans. To rid (a person, etc. of, from, some 
encumbrance or hindrance); to deliver, free, re- 
lieve. 

1530 Palscr. 530/1 We shall dispatche us of hym well 
ynoughe. c 1534 tu Po/ ' Ver &- Hitt * (Camden) 1. 161 
J'he thinge which shoulde cleanhe dispatche him of all 
languor and sorrow. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasmus Par. Pref. 
38 Whan I had cleane dispatched myself of this great 
charge and taske. 1549 Coveroale, etc. Erasm. Par. 1 Tim, 
vi. 17 Thinges, so incertain that yf casualtie take them not 
awaye, yet at lest death despatched* vs from them. 1561 
Davs tr. Bulling tr on Apoc. (1573) 315 Dispatch vs from 
euils, graunt us the good thinges promised. 1561 Tuanna 
Baths 6 b, Some are dispatched of their diseases here in 
sixe dayes. 1580 BAaET A h. D 884 To dispatch himself 
out of a businesse . . To dispatch and ridde out of trouble. 
'594 Plat Jcwcll-ho. 111. 57 You shall soone dispatch your 
bames . . of a! these wastfull birds, a 1641 Bf. Mouhtagu 
Acts <y Moru (1643) 395 Antipater being dispatched of these 
two competitors, had an easier course to run. 
t b. To deprive, bereave. Obs. (Cf. 4.) 

x6oa Shaks. Ham. 1. v. 75 Thus was I, sleeping, by a 
Brothers hand, Of Life, of Crowne, and Queene at once 
dispatch t. x6o6 G. W[oodcockr1 tr. Ivstine's Hist. 94 a, 
Anstotimus was dispatched both of life and rule. 
II. intransitive. 

+ 8. {iorrefl. 1 b.) To start promptly for a place, 
get away quickly, make haste to go, hasten away. 

1587 Turberv. Trag. T. (1837) 101 Howe he mought . . 
Dispatche and goe unto the place. 1597 Shaks. 3 Hen. IV, 
tv. tii. 8s And now dispatch we toward the Court. 1670 
Eachard Cont. Clergy 53 Dispatch forthwith for Peru and 
Jamaica. 1711 W. Rogers Voy. 400 That we might dis- 
patch for the Cape of Good Hope, as fast as possible. 

9. To make haste {to do something), hasten, be 
quick. Obs. or arch. 

1581 Pettis Gnazzo's Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) 34 b, Dispatch 
I pray you to shew me. 1591 Florio 2nd Fmites 5 Dis- 
patch and giue me a shirt. 1691 R. L'Estrahge Josephns' 
Autiq. iv. 1. (1773) 78/1 Why do we not dispatch then and 
take possession ? 17x1 Asbuthhot John Bull 11 1. iii, Thou 
hast so many ' Ifs and ' And's * ! Prithee, dispatch. 1753 
F00TE Eng. in Paris 1. Wks. 1799 1. 37 Hold your jaw and 
dispatch. i8«8 Scorr F. M. Perth viii, Butler Gilbert, 
dispatch, thou knave. 1833 L. Ritchie Wand, by Loire 
146 ' Come — despatch 1 * said the imperial sponsor ; and the 
ceremony was hurried through. 

flO. {absol. from 5). To conclude or settle a 
business; to get through, have done (with). Obs. 

1603 Shaks. Meas.for At. m. i. 379 At that place call vpon 
me, Bnd dispatch with Angelo, that it may be quickly. 
1666 Bovlk Orig. Formes * Quat. (1667) 51 And thus (to 
dispatch) by the bruising of Fruit, the Texture is commonly 
so chang'd, that [etc]. 

r Dispatch is used by Gabriel Harvey for the pa. pple. 
,. , 573.G. Harvev Letter-bk. (Camden) 33, I hope mi long 
lingering matter is ere now quietly dispatch. 1577 Ibid. 
58 Ar the[y] so soone dispatche in deede T 

Hence Diapa'tched ///. a. (whence fDi«- 
pa tchedly adv.) ; Dispa tching vbl.sb. and ///. a. 

155* Huloet, Dispatched, e.rpeditus, perfectus. a 1564 
Bkcon Acts Christ <J- Antichr. Prayers, etc. (1844) 531 
Unto the dispatching of their torments, if they be in purga> 
tory. 16x1 Florio, Spacciatamente, dispatchedly, out of 
hand, with riddance or much speed. 1615 W. Hull Atirr. 
Maiestis 78 Not to a dispatching, easy, honourable kind of 
death, but to the lingring, nainefull. ignominious death of 
the Crosse. 1633 Cost lie Whore iv. iii. in Uullen O. PI. IV, 
A cup of poyson Stuft with dispatching Simples. 16.. 
Cabbala, Mart}. Vnoiosa to Lord Conway {K.\ I have 
differed the dispatching of a currier. 1893 Star 25 Feb. 
4/3 The port is at the dispatching point of the Cheshire 
salt trade. 

Dispatch, despatch (dispart f), sb. Also 7 
dispache. [f. Dispatch v., or pern, immediately 
ad. It. dispaccio (also spaccio) 'a dispatch, a hast- 
ning, a riddance; also a pleeke or packet of 
letters' (Florio) - Sp., Pg. despaeho, Romanic 
deriv. f. the vb. stem : see prec. Cf. relation of 
Depfach sb. and v.] 
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I. The act of dispatching. 

I. The sending oft (of a messenger, letter, etc.) on 
an errand or to a particular destination. 

1600 E. Blount tr. Ctnestaggio 280 Blaming him to have 
bcene too slacke in the dispatch of the Armie. 1667 Pirvs 
Diary 10 June, So to Woolwich to give order for the dis- 
patch of a ship I have taken under my care to see dis- 
patched. 180$ T. Undley Voy. Brasil (1808)74 lie deferred 
the dispatch of my note. 1840 Penny Cyci. XVIII. 457/1 
The operations of the Post-office belonging to the dispatch 
of letters. 1856 Faouos Hist. Eng. (1858) 1. i. 70 The des- 
patch of a French embassy to England. 1866 Postal Guide 
No. 1 19 title-p., Dates of Dispatch of Mails, etc Ibid. 210 
Dates of Despatch of Colonial and Foreign Mails. 

+ 2. Official dismissal or leave to go, given Io 
an ambassador after completion of his errand ; 
conge. Obs. 

X5?x St. Trials, Duke Norfolk (R.\ After the dispatch of 
Rodolph, in Lent last, as he had made show before, that he 
intended to go over sea, and was all this while practising 
about this treason. 1603 Kholles Hist. Turks (1638) 161 
To heare^ Embassadors from forrein Princes, and to giue 
them their dispatch. 1605 Shaks. Lear it. i. 137 The 
seuerall Messengers From hence attend dispatch. 1698 
FtYEa Acc. E. India A- P. 124, I easily condescended, 
thinkingto procure my Dispatch with more speed. 

t3. Dismissal (of a suitor, etc.) after settlement 
of business ; attention to or settlement of the busi- 
ness (of a person) ; see Dispatch v. 3, Obs. 

1550 Crow lev Last Trumpet 936 If thou be a mans 
atturney. .Let him not waite and spende money, If his dis. 
patch do lie in the. 

4. Making away with by putting to death; kill- 
ing ; death by violence. 

Happj dispatch, a humorous name for the Japanese form 
of suicide called Hah.vkiri. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 315 Except I had followed 
you. .the sorrowes. .had quite overwhelmed me, and wrought 
my remedilesse dispatch. 1501 Tronb.RaigneR'. John(\bii) 
59 Tormentor come away, Make my dispatch the Tyrants 
feasting day. 1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. *v. 51 So 
furious and bloody a fight, that in less than a quarter of an 
hour we made a clean dispatch of them all. 1697 Bp. 
Patrick Comm. Exod. xii. 6 There were about two hours 
and a half for the Dispatch of all the Lambs. X859 Times 
26 Mar. 9/3 The Japanese are. .taught.. the science, mys- 
tery, or accomplishment of ' Happy Dispatch \ 

5. The getting (of business, etc.) out of hand ; 
settlement, accomplishment ; (prompt or speedy) 
execution. Quick dispatch : prompt or speedy set- 
tlement of an affair ; hence, in former use, prompt- 
itude in settling an affair, speed, expedition ( = 
sense 6). 

1581 Petti e Gnazzo's Civ. Conv. it. (1586) 101 b, Neither 
that he be lesse lib-rail of justice, or quick in dispatch to- 
wards them [the poore], than towards the rich. x6oi Shaks. 
Alts Well ut. ii. 56 After some dispatch in hand at Court, 
Thither we bend againe. x6ox Corswallves Ess. 11. xlvi. 
(1631) 370 The miles which you must overcome before the 
dispatch of your journey. 1601 How Man may chuse a 
good Wife 111. ii. in Old Eng. Drama (1834) 53 About it 
with what quick dispatch thou can' t. 165X BAXTEa Inf. 
Bapt. 314, 1 offered you — To Dispute publikely, only lor 
quick dispatch. i78i > Gibbon Dec/, F. If. 75 In the dis- 
patch of business, his diligence was indefatigable. 1833 
Ht. Martinrau Manch. Strike vii. 73 Three members of 
the Committee sit daily for the dispatch of common busi- 
ness. X863 H. Cox Inst it. 1. vl 41 If it be intended that 
Parliament should meet for dispatch 0/ business. 1885 Act 
48-49 Vict. c. 60. fi 10 Notwithstanding any vacancy . . the 
Council shall be competent to proceed to the dispatch of 
business. 

X837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. lit. i, In him is. .only clerk- 
like 'despatch of business' according to routine, i860 
Motlev Netheri.{xZ6S) I. iii. 75 To his credit and dexterity 
they attribute the despatch of most things, 
t b. 1 Conduct, management * (J.). Obs. rare. 
1605 Shaks. Macb. 1. v. 69 Vou shall put This Nights 
great Businesse into my dispatch. 

6. a. Prompt settlement or speedy accomplish- 
ment of an affair ( *« quick dispatch in 5). Also as 
a personal quality: Promptitude in dealing with 
affairs, b. Speed, expedition, haste, rapid progress. 

a. 1607-11 Bacon Ess., Dispatch (Arb.) 343 Measure not 
dispatch by the tymes of silting, but by the advancement 
of the busines. a 1680 Butler Rein. (1759) II. 71 Dispatch 
is no mean Virtue in a Statesman. X711 AomsoN Spect. 
No. 469 p 4 The Dispatch of a good Ofiice is very often as 
beneficial to the Solicitor as the good Office itself. 

b. 1573 Tlsser Husb. 1x*xv. (1878) 174 Due season is 
best . .Dispatch hath no fellow, make short and away. 158a 
N. LicitEFiaLO tr. Castanheda*s Conq. E. Ind. xxxviii. 91 b, 
The dispatch he made for the lading of our ships. 1636 
Davenant Witts v. i, This is a time of great dispatch and 
haste. 1711 Wollastom Relig. Nat. ix. 306 The business 
he has to do grows urgent upon him, and calls for dispatch. 
1793 Smeaton Edystone L. 6 133 We also made good dis- 
patch with the cutting of the rock. t865 Caslvlk Fredk. 
Gt. VII I. xvtit. xiv. 84 Alt turns oa dispatch ; loiter a little, 
and Friedrich himself will be here again 1 

/3. 183a Ut. Martiheau Demerara i. 8 Covering them 
[the roots] with so much despatch. 

+ 7. The act of petting rid (of something), by sale, 
etc ; riddance, clearance, disposal ; the act of put- 
ting away hastily. Obs. 

1605 Shaks. Lear 1. ii. 33 Glon. What Paper were you 
reading? Bast. Nothing my Lord. Glou. No I what 
needed then that terrible dispatch of it into your Pocket? 
1653 H « Cogan Xx. Pintds Trait, xiii. 41 In less than eight 
days he cleared his Warehouse .. Now having made a full 
dispatch of all [etc.). 

II. Concrete and transferred senses. 

8. Awrilten message sent off promptly or speedily; 
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spec, an official communication relating to public 
affairs, usually conveyed by a special messenger. 

xjj8i N. LicuKnrA.atT.Castauheda'sCona. E./nd. x*. 53 b, 
Nicholas Coetlo hauing receiued this dispatch, did forthwith 
depart, and that in hast. 1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholas's 
Voy. iv. xxi. X36 Messengers which carry y* ordinary dis- 
patches from Kaguse to Constantinople. 1660 F. Hhooke 
tr. Le Blanc?* Trav. 309 Visier, keeper of the seale, who 
before he can seale any dispatch, must acquaint the grand 
Senior. 178* Gent I. Ma%. LI I. 147 Captain Henry Kdwin 
late of his Majesty's ship Kussel, arrived here with dis- 
patches from Rear Admiral Sir Samuel Hood. X803 Wrt- 
lesl2 v Let. to Wellington 33 Dec. in Thornton Hist. India 
(1843) III. xviii. 358 note, I received this morning your dis- 
patch of the 30th of November. 1809 Wellington in Gurw. 
Desp. IV. 393 Excepting upon very important occasions I 
write my dispatches without making a draft. 1844 If. II. 
Wilson Brit. India 1. 333Sir John Malcolm, .announced hi* 
arrival to the court, sending hi* dispatches by one of his 
officers. 1847 TaNNvsoN Princess iv. 360 Delivering seal'd 
dispatches which the Head took half amazed. 

ft. 1 64 1 Nicholas Papers (Camden) 59, 1 have alsoe made 
an other despacth to the lords of the privie counsel by his 
Majesties command. 1838 Thirlwall Greece IV. xxix. 87 
They were called away by a despatch from the fleet at 
Cardia. 1865 Livingstone Zambesi vi. J35 The loss of the 
mait'bags, containing Government despatches and our 
friends' letters for the past year. 

9. An agency or organization for the expeditious 
transmission of goods, etc. ; a conveyance or vessel 
by which goods, parcels, or letters are dispatched. 

1694 Lond. Gas. No. 3964/1 Died . , Don Jean de Angulo, 
Secretary of the Universal Dispatch. 1703 Ibid. No. 3934/4 
The Reprisal Dispatch, Jacob Green late Master, from New- 
England. x86i [see xs]. Mod, The Merchants' Despatch ; 
it was sent by despatch. {Cent. DictX 

1 10. A body of persons (officially) sent to a 
particular destination. Obs. 

17x3 Warder True Amazons 65 Dispatches of Guards are 
sent from the first Disturbance given. 

11. slang, {pi.) A kind of false dice: —Dis- 
patcher 2. 

181 1 J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., Dispatches, false dice used 
by gamblers, so contrived as always to throw a nick. 1856 
Times 37 Nov. 9/2 There are dice called 4 despatches '..A 
' despatch ' has two sides, double fours, double fives, and 
double sixes. 

III. 12. attrib. and Comb., as dispatch-bearing, 
-writer, -writing; dispatch-boat, -box, dispatch 
cock, dispatch-tube (see quots.). 

X71S Addison Sped. No. 469 P 5 Gratifications, Tokens of 
Thankfulness, Dispatch Money, and the like specious 
Terms, are the Pretences under which Corruption . .shelters 
itself. J785 GaosE Diet. Vulg. Tongue. Spatch cock, abbre- 
viation of a dispatch cock, an Irish dish upon any sudden 
occasion. 1834 West Ind. Sketch bk. I. 399 These . . dispatch 
cocks . . are simply fowls cut down the back and expanded 
to the purposes of a grill . . they afford an agreeable relief 
to an appetite that demands haste to be gratified — whence 
the name. 1841 I fa eh C. (7Malley xci. 443 In the mere 
details of note-writing or despatch -bearing. x86x Engineer 
X 1 1 • 5i/3 ^itle) The Pneumatic Despatch. Ibid., The loads, 
in the pneumatic despatch tubes do not much exceed half- 
a-ton, unless the despatch carriages are coupled in trains of 
two or more. 1864 Webster, Dispatch-box, a box for carry- 
ing dispatches ; a box for papers and other conveniences of 
a gentleman when travelling. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech. s.v. 
Atmospheric Railway, A late act of Congress (1873) appro^ 
priates $15,000 for a pneumatic dispatch-tube between the 
Capitol and the Government Printing -Office, Washington. 
Ibid., Dispatch-boat, a name given to a swift vessel, formerly 
a fast sailer, now a small steamboat, used in dispatch duty. 
Ibid., Dispatch-tube, a tube in which letters or parcels are 
transported by a current of air. 1889 Repent. P. Wentworth 
III. 367 Some papers he had just extracted from his despatch- 
box. 1889 Sat. Rev. 26 Jan. 104/1 Despatch-writing had not 
yet become part of the art of war. 

Dispa*tchable, a. rare. [f. Dispatch v. + 
-able. J Capable of being dispatched. 

1 8s 1 Blackiv. Mag. IX. 305 Thou wilt find it no very easy 
or dispatchable matter. 

Dispatcher (dispart Jaj). [f. as prec + -er 1 .] 

1. One who or that which dispatches, ia various 
senses : see the verb. 

>547-^4 Baulowih Mot. Philos. (Palfr.) v. vi : To the godly, 
death is the most happy messenger and quick dispatcher 
of all such displeasures. 1549 Balsc Pre/. Leland's Itin. 
B iv. (T.), Avaryce was the other dyspatcber, whych hath 
made an ende both of our lybraryes and bokes without 
respect. 1563-87 Foxe A.^Al. (1 631) III. xi. 551/3 mare.., 
D.Story.. the chiefe dispatcher of all Gods saints that 
suffered in Queene Maries time. 161 x Cotcr., Dataire, 
the dater, or dispatcher of the Popes Bulls. 1755 Magrxs 
Insurances II. 313 Likewise the Dispatcher of Averages. 
X884 A. Wainwricht in Harper's Mag. July 373/3 The 
dispatcher, as the electrician is technically called, puts his 
finger upon a fourth key. 1886 Pall Mall G. 31 Aug. 3/2 
The despatcher of a telegram. 

2. slang, {pi.) A kind of false dice: sec quots. 

J 798 Sporting Mag. XI. 85 How long it was since nis con- 
science had permitted him to use dispatchers ; these, he said, 
were loaded dice. 1894 Maskelyne Sharps $ Flats 337 Of 
unfair dice.. there are those whose faces do not bear the 
correct numher of pips, and which are known as * dis- 
patchers \ Ibid. 338 A high dispatcher cannot throw less 
than two, whilst a low one cannot throw higher than three. 

Dispa*tclifal v a. Obs. or arch. [f. Dispatch 

Sb. + -FCL.] 

f 1. Having the quality of dispatching or making 
away wilh expeditiously. Obs. 

x6o8 Miodleton Trick to Catch Old One 11. ii. D ij, He.. 
Fall like a secret and dispatchfult plague On your secured 
comforts. x68o H. Moke Apocal. Apoc. 83 Their teeth .. 
were very dispatchfull of their prey. 
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2. Full of or characterized by dispatch ; speedy, 
expeditious, quick, hasty. Obs. or arch. 

164a Fuller Ansrv. to Feme 3 Those dispatchfull and 
urgent times. 1667 Milton P. L. v. 331 So saying, with 
dispatchful looks in haste She turns, on hospitable thoughts 
intent. 1683 tr. Erasmus? Morix Enc, While the dispatch- 
ful fool shall rush bluntly on. 1768-74 Tucker Lt, Nat. 
(1852) II. 502 There is a wide difference between leading 
a regular life, and living by rule ; the one is pleasant, easy, 
smooth, and dispatchful; the other .. toilsome, stiff, and 
generally wasteful both of time and strength. 18x4 H. Busk 
Fugitive Pieces 230 If despatchful haste thy journey need. 
1829 Lytton Disowned 19 The most dispatchful solicitude. 

f b. quasi adv. Speedily, quickly, in haste. Obs. 

1725 Pope Odyss. in. 534 Let one, dispatchful, bid some 
swain to lead A well-fed bullock from the grassy mead. 
1791 Cowper Iliad xxm. 148 Their keen-edged axes to the 
towering oaks Dispatchful they applied. 

t Dispa'tchment. Obs. [f. Dispatch v. + 
-ment.] The act of dispatching, dispatch (in 
various senses) : prompt execution or settlement ; 
getting rid of, sending away, dismissal ; making 
away with, killing. 

15x9 St. Trials, Wolsey, For want of dispatch men t of 
matters, 1538 M. Throgmorton Let. Cromwell (MS. in St. 
Pap. Hen. VIII, XII. n. No. 552 Reed. Off.) Att Pares . . 
y requeryd off hyme [Pole] my dyspachement [copy in MS. 
Cott. Cleop. E. 6,386 despachement] accord yng to hys promes 
to me at Rome. 1546 Bale Eng. Votaries n. (1550) nob, 
He. .confessed that he had sent, .false letters and poysons to 
the dyspachement of hys enemyes. 1570 Abp. Parker Corr. 
363 To procure the dispatchment of this offensive court. 

Dispathy, obs. form of Dtspathy. 

t Dispa*tron, v. Obs. [Dis- 7 a.] trans. To 
deprive of a patron or of patronage. 

1615 Svlvester Du Bartas, Job Triumphant 11. 62 
Townes of late By him dispatroned and depopulate, c i6ao 
Z. Boyo Zion's Flowers (1855) 89 By thee dispatron'd . . 
Who could a comforte once afford to me ? 

Dispauper (dispg-ps-O, v. Law. [Dis- 7 b.] 
trans. To decide a person to be no longer a pauper; 
to deprive of the privileges of a pauper ; to dis- 
qualify from suing in formd pauperis, that is, with- 
out payment of fees. 

1631 Star Ckamb. Cases (Camden) 72 Therfore the Court 
would dismisse the cause or dispauper the pl[ain]t[iff], for 
that by his confession he hath u« per annum. 1656 Blount 
Glossogr., Dispauper is a word most used in the Court of 
Chancery, as when one is admitted to sue in forma pauperis, 
if that privilege be taken from him, he is said to be Dis> 
paupercd. 18 16 J. Phillimohe Rep. I. 185 (L.) If a party 
has a current income, though no permanent property, he 
must be dispaupered. 1885 Law Times 7 Mar. 340/1 The 
plaintiff had, by the fact of his having recovered . . more than 
£5, become dispaupered. 

Dispauperize (disp§*p3r3iz\ v. [f. Drs- 6 + 
Pauperize?) trans, a. To release or free from the 
state of pauperism. Also fig. b. To free (a com- 
munity or locality) from paupers. 

1833 New Monthly Mag. XXXVII. 283 What chance do 
you see of dispaupering any of the paupers? 1848 Mill 
Pol.Econ. v. xi. § 13 (1876) 58^ Many highly pauperized 
districts . . have been dispauperized by adopting strict rules 
of poor-law administration. 1874 Content*. Rev. XXIV. 
965 The boy was thoroughly dispauperized in spirit. 

Hence Dispau perized ppl. a. \ -iza-tion. 

1834 1st Rep. Poor Law Comm. (1885) 163 The principle 
of relief .. found so efficient in the dispauperized parishes. 
187G Pretyman (title), Dispauperjzation, a popular Treatise 
on Poor-Law Evils and their Remedies. 

+ Dispayre, sb. Obs. Also dys-,-peir,-p eyre, 
[f. Dispair v.*, var. of Depair, to spoil, injure, or 
suffer injury.] Impaired condition, disrepair. 

1467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 397 That it may be remedyed 
and holpen when that it ys [in] ruyn, or in dispeyre, or 
before. 1537-8 Will of J. Sponer (Somerset Ho.), All the 
wyndows. .that be in dyspeir. 

Dispayr(e, ohs. form of Despair. 

Dispeace (dispf-s). [f. Dis- 9 + Peace sb. 
Orig. Scotch, in which it is in familiar use.] The 
absence or reverse of peace or quietness ; uneasi- 
ness (of mind) ; dissension, enmity. 

182s J amieson, Dispeace, disquiet, dissension. 1851 R us kin 
Stones Ven. III. iv. § 36. 197 The London of the nineteenth 
century may yet become as Venice without her despotism, 
and as Florence without her dispeace. 1856 — Mod. Paint. 
III. iv. xviii. Concl. 338 Two men, cast on a desert island, 
could not thnve xn dispeace. 1867 S. Cox Quest Chief Good 
123 This very contrast . . breads no dispeace or anger in the 
heart. 1873 Bt/aTON Hist. Scot. VI. lxxi. 219 Scotland had 
elements of dispeace. 1881 Geikie in Nature XXI 1 1. 224 
The rumours of renewed dispeace among the nations. 

Hence Dispeaceful a. 

1892 R. Wallace in Scott. Leader 29 Jan. 6 A messenger 
of that dispeaceful divinity [the goddess of strife]. 

+ Dispea r, v. Obs. [f. Dis- 6 -f- stem of ap- 
pear y corn-pear ; see also the aphetic Pear. Cf. 
OF. disparoir (16th c. in Godef.) or It. disparere 
'to disappeere ' (Florio). Mod. Fr. has in the pre- 
sent stem dispamttre, disparaiss- : cf. Disparish 
vJ> and Disappear.] *«//•. To disappear. 

1600 FAiaFAX Tasso vii. jdiv. 125 All those stars on heau'ns 
blew face that shone . . dispeared were and gone. 1627 Bp. 
Hall Gt. Impostor Wks. 501 This great impostor., dis- 
peareth and is gone. 1647 H. More Song- of Soul 1. 1. li, 
But he looks on to whom nought doth dispear. 

Dispeche : var. of Despeche, Depeach v. Obs., 
to send away, dispatch. Also Dispechement. = 
Dispatchment. 



1538 M. Throgmorton Let., copy in MS. Cott. Cleopatra 
E. 6, If. 386, And from thens also to have been dispeched 
[orig. in Si. Pap. Hen. VIII, XII. 11. No. 552, dyspachyd]. 
Ibid., And herupon delayed my dispechement . . To come 
further concernyng my dispechement [original, in both cases, 
dyspachement]. 

Dispect, var. of Despect, Obs. 

t Dispee'd, v. Obs. [app. ad. obs. It. dispedire, 
{spedire) to dispatch (Florio), f. Drs- 1 ; a parallel 
■ form to L. ex-pedtre, im-pedire (Expede, Impede). 
Bat, as the spelling shows, associated in Eng. use 
with Speed : cf. also the parallel form Despeed.] 

trans. To dispatch, to send off. b. refi. To get 
away quickly. 

1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (LA To that end he dispeeded 
an embassadour to Poland. The man returned.. and was 
againe dispeeded. 1644 ir Calend. St. Papers, E. Indies 
16 Aug. (1878) 365 The Dutch have dispeeded sundry ships 
towards the west. 1630 Lord Banians 79 [He] dispeeded 
his Bramane Madewnauger, and his Pardon, to Delee. 181 4 
Southev Roderick xv. 273 Himself from that most painful 
interview Dispeeding, he withdrew. 

c. To dispatch or finish promptly ; to expedite. 

1626 Gataker Spanish Invasion 16 Iulian. .sent one Aly- 
pius. .furnished with much treasure for the dispeeding of 
the worke. 

Dispeir(e, obs. form of Despair. 
Dispel (dispell), v. [ad. L. dispell-tre to drive 
asunder, scatter, f. Dis- i+pellere to drive.] 

1. trans. To drive away in different directions or 
in scattered order; to disperse by force, dissipate 
(e. g. clouds, darkness, doubts, fears, etc.) 

a 1631 Donne in Select. (1842) 141 More clouds than they 
could . . dispel and scatter. 166a J. Davies tr. Olcartus* Voy. 
Ambass. 210 Lamps.. enough to dispell the greatest dark- 
nesse. 1667 Milton P.L. i. 530 He.. gently rais'd Their 
fainted courage, and dispel'd their fears. 1781 Gibbon 
Dccl.Se F. 111. 63 His apprehensions were soon dispelled. 
1883 Frouoe Short Stud. IV. 1. viii. 90 He dispelled the 
illusions of Lewis. 1887 Bowen Virg. /Eneid 1. 199 Ills 
more dire ye have suffered ; and these too Heaven will 
dispel. 

2. intr. (for rcfi.) To become dissipated or scat- 
tered, as a cloud or the like. 

1643 Kingdomes Wkly. Intellig. No. 7. 55 [He] still hangs 
as a cloud over Plimmouth, but it dispells every day. 1799 
Campbell Pleas. Hope 11. 263 Melt, and dispel, ye spectre* 
doubts. 1840 Blackw. Mag. XLVIII. 270 Conventions . . 
in constant succession bubble up, lorm, and dispel. 

Hence Dispe'llingr ppl. a., esp. in comb., nscare- 
dispelling, that dispels care ; Dispe'Uent (also 
-ant), a dispelling agent ; Dispeller, he who or 
that which dispels. 

1717 Frezier Voy. S. Sea 77 It is an admirable dispeller 
of certain Tumors. 1836 F. Mahonev Rel. Father Prout, 
Watergrasshill Carousal (1859) 7^ A dispeller of sorrow. 
1869 Pall Mall G. 18 Aug. 10 The change of scene., will 
often act as a good dispellant. 

Dispence, var. of Dispense. 

t Dispe*nd, v. Obs. or arch. Also 4-6 des-, 
dys«. Pa. t. and pple. dispended, di spent. [ME. 
des-, dispe7id-en, a. OF. despend-re (mod.F. de'pen- 
dre) = Pr. despendre, Sp. despender, It. dispendere:— 
late L. dispendfre to weigh out, pay out, dispense, 
f. Dis- 1 +pcnd2re to weigh. Cf. Expend, Spend.] 

1. trans. To pay away, expend, spend : a. money, 
wealth. 

C1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 290 t>e kyng sent.. For 
bisshoppes..& ober bat bei found, pat ilk jere mot dispende 
of londes twenty pound, c 1386 Chaucer Reeve's T. 63 For 
hooly chirches good moot been despended On hooly chirches 
blood that is descended. 1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. 
de W. 1495) 1. xxvii. 45 a/i She had dyspended alle her 
hauour to leches for to recouure her syghte. 1599 B. Jonson 
Ev. Man out of Hum. 11. iii, A poore elder brother of mine, 
sir, a yeoman, may dispend some seven or eight hundred 
a yeere. x&p Declar. Lords «y Com. 20 June 6 Those 
summes shall be dispended as the former have been, c 1680 
Hicke ring ill Hist. JVliiggism Wks. 1716 I. 28 All [the 
money] was dispended. 

absol. 1340 Ayenb. 53 Ich wylle bet bou ete and drinke 
and . . despendu 1639 Gaule Holy Madn. 348 When he 
must needs despend, be . . kisses euery Peece he parts from. 

b. other things. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 13410 (Cott) pe god drinc suld bou first 
I despend. 1411 Rolls of Parlt. II 1. 650/2 Schal do brynge. . 

two fatte Oxen . .to be dispended on a dyner. 14. . Hoccleve 
j Compl. Virgin 244 And hath his blood despent in greet foy- 
soun. 158a N. Lichefield tr. Castanheda's Cong. E. Did. 
xlii. 98 a, They were the bolder to dispend amongst them 
I their shot, with the which there were many very sore hurt. 
i6*7 Feltham Resolves 1. Ixix. Wks. (1677) 10s Every Man 
will be busie in dispending that quality, which is predomi- 
nant in him. a 1745 Swift Wks. (1841) II. 69 They insist, 
that the army dispend as many oaths yearly as will produce 
£100,000 nett. 1868 K1NGLAKE Crimea (1877) IV. xiii. 317 
An isolated bastion dispending Its strength. 

c. To dispettd land: to have an income from 
land, to possess land. 

1523 Fitzherb. Surv. xii. (1539) 27 In some case he shall 
dispende and have more landes. 1613 Sir H. Finch Law 
(1636)405 Where that clause needs not, the lurors must dis- 
pend some land of freehold out of ancient demesne within 
the Countie where the issue is to be tried. 

2. To spend, consume, employ, occupy (time). 
1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 2435 Thou here dispended thi 

tym wrang. c 1386 Chaucer Monk's T. 320 How she in 
vertu myghte hir ly f dispende [Harl. erron. despent]. c 14M 
Hoccleve Learn to Die 239 Mydayes 1 despente in vanitee. 
158a N. Lichefield tr. Castanheda's Cong. E. Ind. Ixix. 



142 b, That vpon them the Caruells might dispend their times. 
1582 Bentley Mon. Matrones 122 The time of my life euill 
dispent. 

3. pass. To be brought to an end or finished up ; 
to be exhausted or spent ; to come to an end. 

1393 Gower Conf. I. 5 Whan the prologe is so despended. 
145* Wilt of S. Fyncham in Blyth's Fincham (1863) 154 Til 
hese issue male be dispended. 1470 Harding Chron. ix. i, 
Anchises dyed and was dispent. 1520 Caxton's Chron. Eng. 
1. 0/2 The vytayles were dispended and fayled. 

4. To spend to no purpose ; to waste, squander. 
1303 R. Baunne Handl. Svnne 1198 A clerk that folylyche 

dyspendyth pe godys bat hys fadyr hym jyveth. c 1385 
Chaucer L. G. W. 2491 Phyllis, Me liste not. .Despenden 
[v. r. dispenden] on hym a pennefull of ynke. 1483 Caxton 
Cato B vb, To thende that thou dyspende hyt not folysshly. 

5. To distribute, Dispense (esp. in early use, in 
charity to the poor). 

f 1375 Cato Major 11 1. x. in Anglia VII, Freliche dis- 
pende, per neod is, euer among, c 1400 Apol. Loll. 112 If 
pis be jjeuen or despendid to be pore. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
275/1 To gyue to the poure peple and dispende it among 
the nedy. 1517 Test. Ebor. (Surt.) V. 88 Dispendyd and 
dalt at my buryall. .xlj. 1633 P. Fletcher Purple I si. lit. 
vii, The purple fountain . . By thousand rivers through the 
Isle dispent. 165a Benlowes Theoph. xn. xlix. 225 When 
Sols Influence descends . . And richer Showres, then fell on 
Danaes lap dispends. a 1656 Hales Gold % Rem. (1688) 267 
To make them, .profitable unto us, by charitably dispending 
them. 

6. To dispense with, do without, rare. 

16x4 T. Adams DeviCs Banquet 61 If a present punishment 
be suspended, the future shall neuer be dispended with. 

t Dispe'nder. Obs. Also 4-5 des-, dispen- 
dour. [ME. a. OF. despetidottr agent-n. from de- 
spendre : see prec] One that expends ; a dis- 
penser ; an almoner ; a steward ; = Dispknsator. 

1340 Ayenb. 190 He .. het his desspendoure bet he him 
yeaue uyftene pond of gold. J?e spendere. .ne yeaf bote uyf. 
1382 Wyclif Tit. i. 7 It bihoueth a bischop for to be withoute 
crime, as dispendour of God. 1382 — 1 Pet. iv. ro As goode 
dispenderes of the . . grace of God. c 1386 Chaucer Mclib. 
r 687 The gretter richesses that a man hath, the mo de- 
spendours he hath, c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode m. xvii. 
(1869) 144 Thilke is executrice, and dispendere of the resi- 
due of the testat. 1450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 114 Marye 
. .that artc.moste ware dyspender. .fede the hungry wyih 
thy benygne prouydence. i6u Florio, Dispensatorc.&lso 
a dispender. 

t Dispending', vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Dispend v. + 
-ing \] The action of Dispend v.; expenditure. 

c 1340 Hampole Prose Tr. 25 Thes holy mene lefte not 
witterly . . the dispendynge of worldely good is. 1563 Homilies 
u.Almsdeeds 111. (1859) 395 There is a kind of dispending 
that sball never diminish the stock. 1603 Florio Montaigne 
in. ix. (1632) 537 Their dispending and . . artificiall liberalities, 
b. Money to defray expenses. 

1375 Barbour Bruce vin. 509 He..gaf thame dispending 
And send thame hame. 

C. Dispensation ; stewardship. 

1388 Wyclif i Cor. ix. 17 Dispending [1382, Genez'a, and 
161 1 dispensation ; R. V. stewardship] is bitakun to me. 

Dispendions (dispe-ndias), a. [ad. L. dis- 
pendios-us hurtful, prejudicial, f. Dispendium. Cf. 
mod.F. dispendieux expensive (Littr6).] 

+ 1. Causing loss or injury ; hurtful, injurious. 

1557 Pole in Strype Eccl. Mem. III. App. lxxx. 276 [It] 
being thought.. that for the necessity of money that is to be 
demanded in the parliament, and otherwise cannot be pro- 
vided, the prorogation of that should be much dispendious. 

2. Costly, expensive ; lavish, extravagant. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Dispendions^ sumptuous, costly. 
1861 Beresf. Hope Eng. Cathedr. igth C. ii. 59 A some* 
what dispendious use of material may in the end be true 
economy. 1864 Ecclesiologist XXV. 86 What is the good 
. .of this, .dispendious use of materials ? 

Hence Bispe'ndiously adv., at great expense. 

1874 T. G. Bowles Flotsam $ Jetsam 9 Nov. (1883) 116 
A green apple which he had dispendiously bought. 

Dispe'nditure. rare. [f. Dispend, after Ex- 
penditure.] — Expenditure. 

1857 Sir F. Palgrave Norm. % Eng. II. 506 His exuberant 
dispenditure speedily received a check. 

UDispe*ndium. Obs. [L. =cost, expense; 
also, loss, damage ; f. dispendere to Dispend : a 
parallel form to Compendium. Cf. It. dispendio 
expense.] Loss, waste ; expenditure, expense. 

1648 Petit. Eastern Ass. 18 Is not Belt-money the dis. 
pendium of our possessions? a 1661 Fuller Worthiest. 
(1662) 356 This Gentleman in his Title page ingeniously 
wisheth that his Compendium might not prove a Dispen- 
dium to the Reader thereof. 1699 J. Woooward in Phil. 
Trans. XXI. 207 The less they [Plants] are in Bulk, the 
smaller the Quantity of the Fluid Mass in which they are 
set is drawn off* ; tbe Dispendium of it. .being pretty nearly 
proportioned to the Bulk of the Plant. X727 S. Switzer 
Pract. Gardiner 1. v. 42 The dispendium or expense of 
water was the less by i. 

Dispensability, [f. next + -ity.] The 
quality of being dtspensable. a. Capability of 
being dispensed or made the subject of ecclesias- 
tical dispensation, b. Capability of being dis- 
pensed with or done without. 

a. 1650 R. Hollingworth Exerc. Usurped Powers 43 
Quoting a Doctor of the Papacy for the dispensabilitie of an 
oath. 1837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. iv. m.-§ 23 [They] deny . . 
the dispensability of the decalogue in any part. 1881 Stubbs 
Med. <fr Mod. Hist. xii. (1886) 284 The theologians disputed 
as to the dispensability of a marriage with a brother's widow. 

b. 1883 Miss Broughton Belinda III. in. ix. 81 Weigh- 
ing* the # dispensability or indispensability as a travelling 
companion of each [book]. 
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Dispensable 'dispc'nsaVI), a. [ad. med.L. 

dispcnsdbil-is, f. dispensdre to Dispense : see -ule. 
Cf. V. dispensable (16th c. in Ltttre).] 

1. Eccl. Subject to dispensation, a. Capable of 
being permitted in special circumstances, though 
against the canons ; capable of being remitted or 
condoned, though an offence or sin. 

*533 Moms Let. to Cronnvell Wks. s^as/s Sodcnly his 
highnes. .shewed me that, .his manage was . . in such wise 
against the lawe of nature, that it coulde in no wyse by the 
churche be dispensable. 5536 Act a8 Hen. Vlfl i c 7 \ 5 
The maryage. ,was..ayenst the lawes of almighty god, and 
not dispensable by any humayne auctoritie. 156a Fills in 
Strype Ann. I. xxxiii. 371 Horrible sins are dispensable for 
money. # a 1709 Atkyns Pari. $Pol. Tracts (»734) 996 The 
Distinction of Mala Prohibita, into such, as are dispensable, 
nnd such as are not dispensable. 

b. Capable of being dispensed with or declared 
non- obligatory in a special case, as a law, canon, 
oath, etc. 

a i6sa Donne BtoflawTO* (1644) 106 If it [the Law] be 
dispensable in some cases beneficial! to a man. 1679 BtraNET 
Hist. Re/. 1. 1. ii. 153 He was then of opinion that the law 
in Leviticus was dispensable. 1690 Stilltngfl. Charge to 
Clergy (T.) ( Tbe question. .is, whether the church's benefit 
may not.. make the canons against non-residence as dis- 
pensable as those against translations. 9837-9 Hallam 
Hist. Lit. iv. in. § 2 4 Durand seems to have thought the 
fifth commandment (our sixth) more dispensable than tbe 
rest. 1890 Pall Mall G. 15 Feb. a/a Celibate friars with 
•dispensable vows' are henceforth to be one of the recog- 
nized agencies of the Church of England. 

2. Allowable, excusable, pardonable, arch, ox Obs. 
1589 Puttennam Eng. Poesie in. xxiv. {Arb.) a86 It came 

not of vanitie but of a fatherly affection, ioying in the sport 
and company of his little children, in which respect, .it was 
dispenceable in him and not indecent, a 1684 Leichton 
Comm. 1 Pet. iii. 8 In his saddest times, when he might 
seem most dispensable to forget other things. 1704 Swift 
T. Tub vi. (Seager), If straining a point were at all dis- 
pensable. 

3. That can be dispensed with or done without ; 
unessential, omissible; unimportant. 

1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. in. xyi. 54 Things, which 
indeed are piuus, and religious, but dispensable, voluntary 
and commutable. 5653 H. More Conject. Cabbal. Pref. 
A vii (T.), Speculative and dispensable truths a man., 
ought rather to propound . . sceptically to the world. 184a 
Blackis in Tait't Mag. IX. 749 Books, .are yet only of 
secondary use. .and can never render the hearing ear, and 
the speaking tongue dispensable. 1867 SwmauRNE Ess. tfr 
Stud. (1875) 118 Not a tone of colour, .is misplaced or dis- 
pensable. 

4. Capable of being dispensed or administered. 
1680 St. Trials, Col. Andrcive (R.), If they be laws, they 

must be. .dispensable by the ordinary courts of the land. 

Hence Dispe'nsableness = Dispensability. 

9654 Hammond Fundamentals xii. § a (R.) Of Dispen- 
sableness of Oaths. 

Dispensary (dispe'nsari). [f. L. type dispen* 
sdrium t dispensdrius {liber) : cf. med.L. dispen- 
sarins (1290 in Fleta =» dispensator Dispenser), 
and F. dispensaire 1 a Dispensatorie, or Booke, that 
teacheth how to make all Phisicall compositions * 
(Cotgr. 1611) ; f. dispens- ppl. stem of L. dispend- 
<fre to dispense : see -ary.] 

1. A place, room, or shop, in which medicines 
are dispensed; an apothecary's shop. spec. A 
charitable institution, where medicines are dis- 
pensed and medical advice given gratis, or for a 
small charge {charitable or public dispensary). 

1699 Garth Dispens. Pref. (R.), The dispensary being an 
apartment in the college, set up for the relief of the sick 

?oor. 5709 (title), The necessity and usefulness of the 
dispensaries lately set up by the College of Physicians in 
London, for the use of the sick poor. 1789 Mrs. Pu>2ai 
jfourn. France I. 199 [Venice treacle] can never be got 
genuine except here, at tbe original Dispensary. s8o6 Sukr 
Winter in Lend. I. 58 In the discharge of his duty as 
physician to a dispensary. J869 Lecky Europ. Mor. II. 
iv. 86 A Merchant . . founded . . a gratuitous dispensary 
for the monks. 1874 C. Geikis Life in Woods xvii. 291 
He gave me some stuff from a dispensary. 
1 2. trans/. A collection of the drugs or prepara- 
tions mentioned in the pharmacopoeia or to be 
found in an apothecary's shop. Obs. 

syio Steele Tatler No. 248 T 3 Natural Gaiety and Spirit 
, .surpass all the false Ornaments . . that can be put on by 
applying the whole Dispensary of a Toilet. 5768-74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. (1852) I. 676 Nor yet does it suffice that we have 
a complete dispensary of remedies without knowing how to 
apply them. 

to. A book containing formulae and directions 
for the making up of medicines ; a pharmacopoeia ; 
= Dispensatory sb. 1 . Obs. or arch. 

57a a Bailey, Dispensary \ a Treatise of Medicines. m 17*5 
Bradley Earn. Diet. s.v. Syrup, You have.. a Description 
, . of it in all Dispensaries. 

Di'spensate, v, rare. [f. L. dispensat-, ppl. 
stem oi dispensdre ; cf. compensate.] « Dispense. 

1701 Beverley Glory 0/ Grace 5 That all is so Dispensated, 
and Oeconomized in. from, and by tbe Beloved, a 82a \V. 
Irving Braceb. Hall (1845) 144 Conceptions of widely dis- 
pensated happiness. 

Dispensation (dispense 'J3n\ Also 4-6 dys- ; 
-acioun. [a. F. dispensation (12th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), or ad. L. dispensdtidn-em distribution of 
money or property, management, stewardship, 
regulation, economy, from dispensdre to Dispense.] 
Vol. III. 



I. The action of dealing out or distributing. 

1. The action of dispensing or dealing out ; distri- 
bution or administration to others; expenditure, 
spending, or disbursement (of money) ; economical 
use or disposal (of anything). 

5387 Trevisa Htgden (Rolls) III. 469 (Matz.) Everych 
schufde make good for his owne partie, and jeve us special 
helpe and subsidie by his owne dispensacioun. 1649 Selden 
Laws of Eng. 1. ii. (1759) a The dispensation of this grace 
unto all men. 1695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth 1. (1723) 
5a A Dispensation of Water promiscuously and indiffer- 
ently to all Parts of the Earth, a 5704 T. Brown Praise 
Wealth Wks. 1730 I. 86 Blind in the dispensation of all our 
favour. 584a D'Israeli Amen. Lit. (1867) 61 8 Elizabeth, 
a queen well known for her penurious dispensations. t 186s 
Tullocn Eng. Purit. i. a6 Changes in the dispensation oi 
the Lord's Supper. 1878 Lecky Eng. in sZth C. \\. vifi. 
439 The dispensation of bribes, places, and pensions. 

1 2. Anat. The distribution of blood, the nerves, 
etc., from some centre. Obs. 

s668 CuLfBRFEa & Cole Barthol. Anat. 1. i. 301 But the 
Principle of Dispensation from whence the Veins arise, is 
the Liver, and not the Heart. Ibid. 111. i. 33a The Begin- 
ning of the dispensation of Nerves, or the part whence the 
Nerves immediately arise, is the Medulla oblongata. 5759 
tr. DuhameVs Husb. 11. ii. (176a) 18a This dispensation of 
tbe nutritive juices. 

3. The process of dispensing medicines or medical 
prescriptions ; ' the making up of medicines in ac- 
cordance with prescription, and the delivery of them 
to the patient * {Syd. Soc. Lex. ^883). 

5646 Sir T. Browhe Pseud. Pp. v. iii. 937 In the due dis- 
pensation of medicines desumed from this anlmall. 5779-85 
Johnson L. P. t Garth, The Physician* procured some 
apothecaries to undertake the dispensation. 

II. The action of administering, ordering, or 
managing; the system by which things are ad- 
ministered. 

[This group of senses originates in the L. use of dispen- 
so* tic to render Cr. oUoyofita in N. T. and patristic writers. 
The latter is used in 1 Cor. ix. 17, Eph. iii. a, Col. i. 25 
for tbe 'office of an administrator' (see sense 4 below) ; but in 
Eph. i. 10, iii. 9, for 'a method or system of administration' 
(specifically that which involved the Incarnation). From . 
this latter arose various theological uses: (1) Tertullian ' 
(Adv. Praxean ii, iii, iv.) uses dispensatio =oiK0t>ofiCa to 
denote the Trinity as an administrative arrangement, I.e. 
a system of distribution and apportionment of functions \ 
designed by the Father for administrative purposes. This 
is known as an otconomical as distinguished from an essen- 1 
tiat Trinity : in the latter the personal distinctions are 
regarded as matters of nature and necessity, in the former 
of will. (See the distinction between Dispensative, Dis- ! 
pehsatory, and essential.) (2) It was applied to the 
Incarnation {dispensatio assnmpti corporis, d. susceptae 
camis, or simply dispensatio) as the basis or organ of the 
redemptive system under which mankind now live (August. 
Serm. 264 § 5). (3) The evangelical system is termed dis. I 
pensatio gratiae in opposition to the Law or system of works , 
(August. Ep. 8a § 20), while the method of salvation by 
means of the Incarnation is dispensatio salutis nostrx ■ 
(August. Sertn. 237 § 1). Hence, in the Latin version of j 
Irenaeus, Christ is called dispensator patemae gratiae (iv. 
20. 7). (4) Dispensatio was applied to the divine purpose 
or decree which established the system, and determined its 
mode of action (Tertull. Adv. Marc. vi. 18, Hilar. Pict. De 
Trin. ix. 66, xi. 13); also, by Hilary, to the Passion, as the 
supreme mystery of Redemption.] 

4. The orderly administration of things com- 
mitted to one's charge; the function or office of 
administrator or steward ; stewardship, arch. 

138a Wvclif 1 Cor. ix. 57 Forsoth if I willinge do this 
thing, I haue mede; sothly if ajens my wil. dispensacioun 
is bitake to me. 548a Monk 0/ Evesham (Arb.) 98 They 
shuldegeue acomtysof her dispensacyon that haue resceyued 
benefytys and ryches of the chyrche. 1548 Latimer 
Ploughers (Arb.) 34, I haue taken at my fathers hande the 
dispensation of redemynge mankynde. 1647 Bury Wills 
(Camden) 197 According to the will of him whose steward 
I am, and to whom I must give an accompt of the dispen- 
sacion of that which he hath committed vnto me. 569s 
Norris Pract. Disc. 36 A Wise Dispensation of the Fading 
and Unrighteous Mammon. a86o Trehch Serm. Westm. 
Abb. XXXIL366 A man. .may forget or abuse his stewardship 
in the dispensation of one talent as effectually as in tbe 
dispensation of ten. 

5. Ordering, management ; esp. the divine ad- 
ministration or conduct of the world ; the ordering 
or arrangement of events by divine providence. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. rv. pr. vi. 108 (Camb. MS.) Thanne 
the wyse dispensacioun of god sparith hym. 5381 Wyclif 
Col. i. 25, I poul am made mynystre bi dispensacioun of 
god. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. (1495) VI - xviil 304 
The dyspensacion of goddis word settyth some meo to fore 
other. 5513 Bradshaw St. Werburge 1. 3463 Whiche danes 
by sufferaunce and dispensacion Of almyghty god for synne 
and iniquite Punysshed vnpiteously all this region. 5526 
Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 553s) 27 Bothe body and soule, 
with the hole dispensacion and ordrynge of our lyfe & wyll. 
5643-7 Westm. Confess. Faith viii. $ 8 (1877) Overcoming all 
their enemies by bis almighty power and wisdom, in such 
manner and ways as are most consonant to his wonderful 
and unsearchable dispensation. 5665 Sta T. Herrert 
Trav. (1677) 260 Albeit in his dispensation.. his strokes are 
. . with an equal hand afflicting the innocent with tbe 
nocent. 5675 Milton Samson 6s, I must not quarrel with 
the will Of highest dispensation. 

b. An arrangement or provision of Providence 
or of Natnre. 

5665 Hooks Microgr. 177 So infinitely wise and provident 
do we find all the Dispensations in Nature. 1754 Sher- 
lock Disc. i. (1759) I. 39 The Gospel is a Dispensation of 
Providence in regard to Mankind. 5816 Ksatinge Trav. 
(i3s7) 1. 18 With the immutable decree that man should 



labour, comes the benevolent dispensation that he need not 
want. s86s Mill Utilit. v. 76 Attached to it by a special 
dispensation of nature. 

c. A special dealing of Providence with a com- 
mon ity, family, or person, dispensing blessing, 
affliction, or other event ; the event or lot thus 
dealt out ; as a mysterious or merciful dispensation. 

a 165a Rogers (J.), Neither are God's methods or inten- 
tions different in his dispensations to each private man. 
5704 Nrlson Fest. ft Fasts ii. (1739) 29 The Dispensa- 
tions of God'a Providence towards Men ..are very pro- 
miscuous. 5813 Scott Peveril xxix, A humbling dispensa- 
tion on the house of Peveril. 5837 Dickens Pickw. ii, 
Mysterious dispensations of Providence. 1848 Rushim 
Mod. Paint. \\. m. I. xiv. f to. ttt Different dispensa- 
tions of trial and of trust, of sorrow and support. 1895 
Crockett Glistering Beaches in BogmyrtU S54 In the 
north . . everything is either a judgement or a dispensation, 
according to whether it happens to your neighbour or 
yourself. 

6. Theol. A religions order or system, conceived 
as divinely instituted, or as a stage in a progressive 
revelation, expressly adapted to the needs of a par- 
ticular nation or period of time, as the patriarchal 
Mosaic (or JewxsK) dispensation , tbe Christian 
dispensation ; also, the nge or period during which 
st:ch system has prevailed ; — Economy 5 b. 

An extension of the patristic use of the word as applied 
to the evangelical system based on the Incarnation (see note 
under II above); the patriarchal and Mosaic 'dispensations* 
being conceived as prophetic of the Christian, all being one 
in substance though differing in form. This use became 
common in the theology of the 57th c. 

1643-7 Westm. Con/ess. Faith vii. 5 6 (18^7) There are not 
therefore two covenants of grace, differing in substance, but 
one and the same under various dispensations, a 565a 
J. Smith Set. Disc. Div. 297 The Jewish notion is this, that 
the law delivered to them on Mount Sinai was a sufficient 
dispensation from God. 1675 W. Cave (title), Antiquitates 
Apostolicas . . to which is added An Introductory Discourse 
concerning the three Great Dispensations of the Church, 
Patriarchal, Mosaical, and Evangelical. 5706 Phillips (ed. 
Kersey) s. v., In Divinity, God's high Dispensation, is the 
giving of the Leviiical I-aw to the Tews, the Gospel to the 
Gentiles, the Sending his Son for the Redemption of Man- 
kind. 173a Berkeley Serm. to Soc. Prop. Gospel Wki . III. 
946 The Christian dispensation is a dispensation of grace 
and favour. 177a Prifstlev Inst. Relig. (178a) II. 134 
Christianity is the last dispensation. 1838 Gladstohe 
State in Eel. Ch. vii. (L.\ [They] declared .. that the 
preaching of the Reformers was a kind of renewed com. 
mencement of the gospel dispensation. 5877 W. Bruce 
Comm. Rev. v, As the Israelitish dispensation was abolished 
hy the First Coming of Christ, the Christian dispensation is 
abolished by His Second Coming. 

t 7. The ordering or arrangement of anything 
in a particular way; concr. An arrangement, a 
system. Obs. 

5633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts, N. T. 135 By my owne volun. 
tary dispensation. 166a H. More Philos Writ. Pref. Gen. 10, 
1 never found my mind low or abject enough to sink inio 
sense or conceit of that Dispensation [superstition], experi- 
mentally to find what is at the bottom thereof. s668 — Div. 
Dial. iv. iv. (1713) 295 He that lives in this dispensation of 
life. 569s Norris Pract. Disc. 191 The great uses and ad* 
vantages of such a Heavenly dispensation of Life. 

III. The action of dispensing with some require- 
ment ; med.L. dispensatio. (See Dispense IT.) 

8. Eccl. An arrangement made by the administra- 
tor of the laws or canons of the church, granting, in 
special circumstances or in a particular case, a re- 
laxation of the penalty incurred by a breach of the 
law, or exempting from the obligation to comply 
with its requirements, or from some sacred obliga- 
tion, as an oath, etc. ; the granting of licence bv a 
pope, archbishop, or bishop, to a person, to do what 
is forbidden, or omit what is enjoined, by ecclesi- 
astical law or by any solemn obligation ; the licence 
so given. 

c 5380 Antecrist in Todd 3 Treat. Wyclif ^39 pel sellen it 
for mony, a I bat bei maye ; as pardons, indulgences, & obre 
dispen saciouns. 538a Wvclir Set. Whs. III. 163 Dispen- 
sacioun wib bis lawe winnes miche money. *Ibid. 511 Monks 
and chanouns forsaken be reules of Benet and Austyn, and 
taken wibouten eny dispensacioun be reule of freres. c 5386 
Chaucer Clerk's P. 690 That he hath leue his firste wyf to 
lete As by the popes dispensacion. 5480 Caxtos Chron. 
Eng. cexxx. 243 Sir Iohan . . wedded dame blaunche duk 
henryes doughter of lan cast re cosyn to the same Iohan by 
dispensacion of the pope, c 1555 H arrsfield Divorce Hen. 
VII I (1878) xa£ A dispensation is but a gracious releasing 
to some certain person or persons of the common written 
law. ss» Shaks. L. L. L. it. i. 87 Then seeke a dispensa* 
tion for his oath. 1655 FuiXEa Ch. Hist. ix. iii. \ 30 Richard 
Cheyney, Bishop of Bristol, holding Glocester therewith in 
dispensation. 1696 tr. Dm MonVs Voy. Levant 37 The 
Profits accruing from the Dispensation of eating Eggs, Milk, 
Flesh, etc. S769 Blackstone Comm. IV. tulo sue to 
Rome for any licence or dispensation, or to obey any pro- 
cess from thence, are made liaWe to tbe pains of praemunire. 
1856 Faouos Hist. Eng. I. 54? The original bull of dispen- 
sation which had been granted by Julius 1 1 for the marriage 
of Henry and Catherine. 5873 Dixon Two Queens 1. 1. vus. 
^6 A dispensation would be needed ; but a dispensation could 
be got from Rome, 
b. trans/, and Jig . 

5664 BuTLfia Hud. 11. it 103 That Saints may claim a Dis- 
pensation To swear and forswear 00 occasion. 1673 Dryors 
Assignation v. iv, Us a crime past dispensation. s68a 
Enq. Elect. Sherifx is As if they had a dispensation to 
speak what they please. a7R6 Adv. Caft. R. Boyle 44 He 
had a Dispensation from the Mufty to dnok Wine. 



DISPENSATIONAL. 

9. Law. The relaxation or suspension of a law of 
the realm in a particular case ; the exercise of the 
dispensatory power claimed by Charles II and 
James II. 

1607 Topsell Hist. Four-/. Beasts (1658) 452 The first that 
gave dispensation against those laws was Cneius Aufidius. 
1667 Pepvs Diary 9 Jan., A way of preventing the King's 
dispensation with Acts. 1686 Luttrell Brief R el. (xZ^i) 
I. 382 Ten [judges] were clear of opinion that the dispensa- 
tion in the case in question was good. 1689-92 Locke 
Toleration i. Wks. 1727 II. 250 The private Judgment of 
any Person concerning a Law enacted . . for the puhlick 
Good, does not take away the Obligation of that Law, nor 
deserve a Dispensation. 1730-6 Bailev (folio), Dispensation 
by non obstante. If any statute tends to restrain some Pre- 
rogative incident to the person of the King, as to the right 
of pardoning, etc., which are inseparable from the King, by 
a clause of non obstante, he may dispense with it ; this was 
disannulled by Stat. 1. W. & M. /1183a Mackintosh Rn>. 
0/1688 Wks. 1846 II. 194 The King answered .. thatthe 
royal power of dispensation had been solemnly determined 
to be a sufficient warrant for such acts. 1863 H. Cox Instit. 
1. v. 24 It was declared that .. no dispensation with any 
statute should be valid unless such statute allows it. 
b. Clause of dispensation (Sc. Law) : see qnot. 

1861 W. Bell Diet. Laiv Sco /.,Where heritable subjects lay 
locally discontiguous, .a clause of dispensation was some- 
times inserted, specifying a # particular place at which it 
should be sufficient to take infeftment for the^ whole lands, 
and other subjects, however discontiguous or dissimilar, and 
dispensing with any other subjects than earth and stone. 
The Crown alone could competently grant such a dispen- 
sation. 

10. trans/. Exemption, release from any obliga- 
tion, fate, etc. ; remission, arch, or 05s. 

1653 H. Cog an tr. Pinto's Trav. Ixviii. 275 The richest 
. . resolved to get a dispensation from this voyage by the 
means of a great sum of money. 1676 Hale Contempt. 1. 
96 After this third application for a deliverance from this 
terrible Cup of the wrath of God, and yet no dispensation 
obtained, he returns to.. the three Disciples. a 1711 Ken 
Serm. Wks. (1838) 161 Daniel never made business a dispen- 
sation from God's service. 175a Johnson Rambler No. 200 
r 5 Our intimacy was regarded by me as a dispensation 
from ceremonial visits. 1771 tr. Viands Shipwreck 132 
The present circumstances . . appeared to be a sufficient 
dispensation from attending . . to any other consideration. 

11. The action of dispensing with anything; a 
setting aside, disregarding; a doing away with, 
doing without. [Cf. sense 8, quot. 1382.] 

1593 Shaks. Liter. 248 And [he] with good thoughts makes 
dispensation Urging the worser sense for vantage still. 
1612-15 Bp. Hall Contempt., O. T. xiv. i, Those temptations 
. . which are raised from arbitrary and private respects, 
admit of an easie dispensation. 1848 Sir J. Parke in Ex- 
chequer Rep. II. 723 Going to the counting-house during 
business hours, and finding no one there to receive the 
notice was equivalent to dispensation of notice. 1855 Milman 
Lat. Chr. (1864) V. ix.vii. 359 The dispensation with appeal 
in certain cases only confirmed [it] in all others. 

Dispens actional , a. [f. prec. + -al.] Of or 
pertaining to dispensation, or to a dispensation. 

1874 H. R. Reynolos Jo hn Bapt. v. iii. 351 He had certain 
national and dispensational offices to filf. 1876 Spectator 
25 Nov. 147 8/1 The Day of Pentecost, when the dispensa- 
tional gifts of the Spirit were bestowed. 1888 Bibliotheca 
Sacra Apr. 237 Not a few.. have believed that the limits of 
certain dispensational periods were revealed in Scripture. 

Dispe'nsative, a. (sb.) [ad. L. dispcusd- 
tlv-usy f. dispensd-re to Dispense : see -awe. Cf. 
F. dispensatif t ~ive (14th c. in Littre').] 

f 1. Administrative, official ; pertaining to the 
office of an administrator or steward. Obs. 

1528 Roy Rede me (Arb.) 58 Though he have here soche 
prerogative, In all poy ntes that be dispensative, To performe 
it by commyssion. 1633 Ames Agst. Ceretu. it. 307 Not 
only in the name of the wholle societie, which in suche 
cases hath some dispensative superioritie over particular 
members, but allso by Commission from God. 1637 R. 
Humphrey tr. St. Ambrose I. 21 People are drawne away 
from the office of dispensative mercy. 1656 Jeanes Fnln. 
Christ 34 There agreeth unto Christ a twofold power of 
Authority, essential, and official. 1. Essential or natural, 
which belongs unto him as God . . 2. Official, dispensative, 
or donative, delegated unto him as Mediatour, and head of 
his Church. 

2. Dispensing, giving dispensation; — Dispen- 
satory a. 2. 

1621 Hakewill David 's Vow vii. 270 Onely the dis- 
pensative power of the Lawgiver himself can possibly make 
it lawfull. 1687 Pol. Ballads (i860) I. 256 Knaves [that] 
would set up a Dispensative power, To pull down the Test 
unto which we have swore. 1738 Neal Hist. Pvrit. IV. 230 
Dr. Barwick . . proposed^ that his Majesty should grant 
his commission to the Bishops of each province .. to elect 
and consecrate fit persons for the vacant sees, with such 
dispensative clauses as should be found necessary. 

Dispensatively, adv. [f. prec. + -lv. 2 J i n 
a dispensative way ; by dispensation. 

1572 Forrest Th*ophilus 542 in AngliaVll, Some save it 
was doone dispensatively. a 1639 Wotton in Reliq. 328 (R.), 
1 can now hold my place canonically, which I held before 
but dispensatively. 1646 Saltmarsh Smoke in Temple 62 
Is not their whole power defended to be entirely, essentially, 
dispensatively in the Presbytery, a 1656 Bp. Hall Serm. 
Canticles^ rx. (R.}, The state [is] absolutely monarchical in 
Christ, dispensatively monarchical in respect of particular 
churches . ; forasmuch as that power, which is inherent in the 
Church, is dispensed and executed by some prime ministers. 

Drspensattor. Now rare. Also 4 -owt, 4-6 
•our, 6 -er, Sc. Mire. [a. AF. dispe?zsatour = OV. 
dispensateitr , -lur (12th c. in Littr^), ad. L. dispen- 
sdtorem } agent-n. from dispensare to Dispense. 
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Orig. stressed on final, which would have given mod. 
Eng. dispensatory but conformation to L. gave 
dispensa'tor, exemplified in 17th c. and in Johnson, 
Walker, Craig 1847 ; Smart J 849 has di-spensa-tor.] 
One who dispenses; a dispenser; a distributor. 
1489 Caxton Fayteso/A. 1. xiii. 35 Gode Tiede wold be 
taken that the dyspensatours and vitaillers of the oost be not 
theuys. 1491 — Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) 11. 253 b/2 
As a gode & trewe dyspensatour & dystrybutour to the 
poore people of the goodes of thy fader. 1549 Compi. Scot. 
xix. 158 God hes ordand the to be ane dispensatour of his 
gyftis amang the ignorant pepil. 158a Hester Seer. Phiorav. 

I. xlviii. 59 The Liuer beeyng dispensator bothe of the good 
and bad qualities of the humors. 1654 tr. Scudery's Curia 
Pol. 180 The ancient Romans (who were such equal dis- 
pensators of Glory), a 1859 L. Hunt Shelve Faire seeming 
v. Wks. (i860) 178 Much the stage he lov'd, and wise theatre, 
Counting it as a church, in which the page Of vertuous 
verse found the sole dispensator. 

f b. A steward who administers the goods, etc. of 
another. Obs. 

138a Wvclif Gen. xliii. 16 He comaundide to the dispen- 
satowr [1388 dispenderel of his hows, seiynge, Lede yn the 
men hoom. c 1449 Pecock Refir. lit. xix. 40a The richessis 
of chirchis ben patrimonies of poor men. .the mynystris. . 
ben dispensatouris ther of. 1553 Becon Reliques of Rome 
O563) 155 The chamberlaynes and dispensatoures or stew- 
ardes of the mysteryes of God. 1621-51 Bu rton Anat. Mel. 
111. iv. 11. iii, Out of that treasure of indulgences and merits 
of which the pope is dispensator, he may have free pardon 
and plenary remission of all his sins. 1656 Blount Glossogr. , 
Dispensator, a Steward, or Officer that laies out money for 
an houshold. 1698 Norbis Pract. Disc. IV. 341 They are 
but Stewards and Dispensatours in respect of God. [1876 
Freeman Norm. Cong. V. xxii. 25 Azor the ' dispensator ' 
had received his land again from King William.] 
+ c. An almoner. Obs. 

1600 J. PoRYtr. Leo's Africa 11. 222 The kings dispensator 
or almoner. 

d. An administrator. 

c 1630 Drumm. of Hawth. Poems 31/1 The sun in triumph 
rides . . Time's dispensator, fair life-giving source. 1688 
Lady Russell Lett. II. Ixxix. 4 May the great Dis- 
pensator of all these wonderful events dispose our hearts 
and minds. 1802 Hatred III. 95 Providence, the supreme 
dispensator of events. 

Hence Dirspensatorship. 

1637 R. Humphrey St. Ambrose n. 36 [He] that beareth 
rule in some office, as in the office of the ministery, all 
dispensatorship. 

Dispensato*rial, a. rare. [f. as Dispensatory 
a. + - al.] Administrative. 

1776 Bentham Fragtn. Govt. iii. § 5 Wks. 1843 I. 278 By 
dispen satorial powerl mean aswell that which is exercised by 
the Board of Treasury, as. .the War Office, Admiralty Board. 

Dispe*nsatorily, adv. [f. Dispensatory a. 

+ -ly*.] By dispensation ; dispensatively. 

a 1641 Bp. R. "Movxtagv Acts Mon.(i6^) 159 Prophecy 
is not all of one and the same assise, either originally, .or 
dispensatorily. a 1679 T. Gooowm Wks. 1. 1. 439 (R.) He is 
the God of all grace dispensatoriIy, f or by way of perform- 
ance and execution, and gracious dispensations of all sorts. 

Dispensatory, sb. [ad.med. or mod.L. dis- 
pe?isdldrin?n, dispensatbrius (liber), absol. use of 
dispen sat or ius adj. ; see next and -ory.] 

1. A book in which are described the composi- 
tion, method of preparation, and use of medicinal 
substances ; a pharmacopoeia. 

1566 Securis Detection Abuses Physick D vj, Y« poticarie 
mought not be without the dispensatories of Valerius Cordus, 
of Fuchsius. 1696 tr. Du Mont's Voy. Levant Aviijb, 
Wherto is added a Chirurgical Dispensatory ; shewing the 
Manner how tp prepare all such Medicines. 1799 Med. J ml. 

II. 91 A cerate, which nearly resembles the unguentum 
tripharmacum of theold Dispensatory. x8ix AT. Thomson 
(title), The London Dispensatory, a Practical Synopsis of 
Materia Medica, Pharmacy, and Therapeutics. 1879 
Stille & Marsch (title), The National Dispensatory. 

attrib. 1716 M. Davies A then. Brit. n. 352 Of all our 
Dispensatory Medicines, there*s not one better. 
h.fg. 

a 1626 Bp. Andrewes Serm. x. Holy GJwsl (1661) 462 In 
all Christ's dispensatory, there is not a medicine for such 
a heart 1667 Decay Chr. Piety vii. r 1 [They] defame the 
Gospel as the dispensatory, and Christ as the physician, 
and likewise ruine themselves as the patients, 1697 Collier 
Immor. Stage i. (1698) 5 One of the Fathers calls Poetry, 
Vinum Dsemonnm an intoxicating Draught, made up by 
the Devils Dispensatory. X741 Warburton Div. Legal. 
1 1. 44. 1773 Berrioge Chr. World Unmasked (181 2) 27 To 
hear what my dispensatory says concerning will and prayer. 

+ 2. A place where medicines are made tip ; = 
Dispensary i. Obs. 

1597 Gerarde Herbal xxxv. xxv. § 1. 35 Apothecaries 
shop or dispensatorie. #1626 Bacon A^w Ate. (1650) 29 
Dispensatories, or Shops of Medicines. 1644 Evelyn 
Diary 8 Nov., Father Kircher . . leading us into their re- 
fectory, dispensatory, laboratory, gardens, etc. 1673 Lady's 
Call. l. § 3 # P 14. 23 Not only opening their purses, but 
dispensatories too, providing medicines for such as . . want 
that sort of relief. 174a Richardson Pamela I. 352 [He] 
praised me that I don't carry my Charity to Extremes, 
and make his House a Dispensatory. 1799 tr. Diderot's 
Nat. Son II. 196 He had given me a key of the dispensatory, 
tbat I might myself take what I wanted. 

+ 3. Jig. A repertory or collection of medicines. 

x6§4 Triana in Fuller's Cause tf Cure (1S67) 207 Sickness 
carneth with it its own dispensatory for such incivilities. 
1707 Curios, in Husb. <$• Gard. 108 If but one half of them 
were true, we should find in this single Tree an intire Dis- 
pensatory; and the Leaves, the Wood, and the Juice of 
Ash, would be sufficient to furnish an Apothecary s Shop. 
1748 G. Jeffreys in Duncombc's Lett. (1773) II. 196 The 



DISPENSE. 

whole moral dispensatory affords no remedy so universal 
and efficacious. 
4. gen. A place whence anything is dispensed or 
dealt out. 

1653 Consid. Dissolv. Cri. Chancery 5 The "Magazine, 
storehouse, and dispensatory of all Writts remedial. 1752 
A. Murphy Gray's Inn J nil. No. 17TMS place is the grand 
Dispensatory of Life and Death. 

Dispe'nsatory, a. [ad. L. dispensdtor-ins 
(Jerome), f. dispensator: see Dispensator and 
-ory.] 

T 1. Of or pertaining to a dispensator, adminis- 
trator, or steward, or to administration ; « Dispen- 
sative 1. Obs. 

The 17th c. theologians contrasted dispensatory ox dispen- 
sative power, which is exercised by virtue of office, with 
essential or inherent power. 

1635 Rainbow Serm. 8 {T.) The dispenser [is] the Son of 
Man : the author of the dispensatory power, God the Father. 
1649 Roberts Clavis Bibl. iii. 54 Christs Kingdome may 
he considered in divers respects, vi2. As it is Essen tiall. .As 
Oeconomicat, Dispensatory or Mediatory. 1671 Flavel 
Fount. Life xiii. 38 The Divinity of Christ, .which was ob- 
scured in this Temporary Dispensatory kingdom, a 1679 
T.Goodwin Wks. J. 1. 439 (R.) There is a dispensatory 
Kingdom (as Divines use to call it), as he [Christ] is con- 
sidered as Mediator between God and his church \ which 
Kingdom is not his natural due, but it was given him and 
given him by choice. 

2. That gives dispensations ; having the power or 
habit of dispensing with laws or rules. 

1647 Trapp Comm. Jos. ii. 10 A dispensatory conscience 
keeps not any Commandment. 1650 — Comm. Gen. 
vii. 5, Exod. x. 26. 1675 Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 36. 

Di8pe*nsatre88. [f. Dispensator + -ess.] « 

next. In recent Diets. 

Dispensa*trix. [a. L. 4ispensatrix t fem. of 
dispensator Dispensator.] A female dispenser. 

a 1864 Faber tr. De Montfort's Devotion to Virgin, He 
has chosen her to be the dispensatrix of all He possesses. 
1865 Pusey Eiren. 258 De Montfort speaks of * the free- 
thinkers of these [his] times'; who did not believe that the 
Holy Trinity has made the Blessed Virgin the dispen- 
satrix of all which they possess and will to bestow upon man. 

t Dispense, sbl Obs. Forms : 4-5 (7) des- 
pens(e, 4-8 dispense, 4-7 dis-, 5-6 dyspence. 
[In I., a. OF. despense act of spending, ad. late L. 
dispensa, sb. from pa. pple. of dispendere to T)rs- 
pend ; prob. blending with OF. despens :— L. dis- 
pensum that which is expended. In II. piob. an 
Eng. deriv. of the vb. in the cognate sense.] 

I. 1. The act of spending, expenditure. 

c 1320 Senyn Sag. (W.) 330 Your travail and your despens. 
1340 Ayenb. 21 Huanne he deb to moche despense ober of 
his ojen ober of oJ>re manne. c 1386 Chaucer Ptol. 441 
He was but esy in dispence. c X400 Rom. Rose 1141 Alle 
his purpos . . Was for to make gret dispense, a 1533 Ld. 
Berners Huon ixxxix. 283 Huon gaue hym. .money for his 
dyspence. 16x3 William I in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) III. 
154 With great dispence, both of their estates and blood. 
1664 Pepys Diary (1879) III. 41 [Theyl are not sufficient to 
supply our dispense if a warr comes, 
b. pi. Expenses, charges, costs. 

c 1380 ' Wyclif .SVrw. Sel. Wks. I. 20 Costlewe housis and 
greet dispensis. 141 6 Comp. Subs, in Rel. Ant. 1. 232 The 
somme . . in clere, without colectours dispencis. _ c 1460 
Fortescue Abs. A Lim. Mon. v. -(1885) no Thai most 
serue hym at thair owne dispenses. 1718 Byrom Jnil. 
ff Lit. Rem. (1854) I. 1. 36 With these and other dispenses 
..lam just as I was before I drew upon you last. 

C. Means of meeting expenditure, money to spend 
or use ; means of support ; supplies. 

1(382 Wyclip i Chron. xxil 5 Beforn bis death he made 
redy alle the dispensis. e 1430 Hymns Virg. 63 Wrabpe 
hab no Conscience, He makif ech man opens too ; Per- 
with he getib bis dispence. a 1(510 Douglas King Hart 

II. 443 Thai wantit thame dispence, Ewill purvayit folk. 
1652 F. Kirkman Clerio $ Lozia 123 Which might furnish 
me with so many amorous dispences as these . . beauties 
make by their so long sojourn at my heart. 

2. The act of dispensing or bestowing liberally. 
X590 Spenser F. Q. 11. xii. 42 Whatever .. Is sweete 

Was poured forth with plentifull dispence. 1596 — F. <?. 
v. xi. 45 Dealing his dreadfull blowes with large dispence. 

3. A place where provisions are kept ; a store- 
room, pantry, or cellar; ^Spence. [Fr. despence, 
a larder, storehouse, gardemanger (Cotgr.)] 

x6»2 Mabbe tr. Aleutian's Guzman dAlf. 1. 237 He went 
to the Dispense for wine. Ibid. 11. 348 In a little Dispense, 
or Pantrie. Ibid. n. 351. 

II. 4. = Dispensation 8. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xii. 46 [Elysse] leuynge by dys- 
pense ahstractyue her first vowes of chastyte promysed. 
X578 Gude $ G. Ball.. Huntis vp 153 That cruel! beist, he 
neuer ceist . . Under dispens to get our penneis Our saulis 
to deuoir. X63X Heywood 2nd Pt. Fair Maid of W. V. 
Wks. X874 II. 411 My honesty, faith, and religion, are all 
ingag'd { there's no dispence for them. 1667 Milton P. L. 

III. 492 Indulgences, Dispenses, Pardons, Bulls. X777 W. 
Dalrymple Trav. Sp. $ Port, cxi, It is necessary for 
every knight who [ marries] to get a dispense for his vow. 

t Dispense* sb. 2 Obs. [deriv. of L. depend- 
tre (see Depend v. 7) with dis- for de- (cf. De- I. 
6), perh. of AFr. origin- Godef. has OF. despens 
for depens, and the same change of prefix is found 
in other OF. derivatives of difpendre.] A state of un- 
certainty ; an undetermined condition ; Suspense. 

1562 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 294 Mr.Til- 
cocjee .. shall stand in dispence for his suhmyssion for his 
offence untyll the ffeast of Christmas. 1583 Rich Phyloius 
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ft Emelia (1835) 33 If there be any thyng that hanges in 
dbpence betweene vs. 1647-8 Cotterell Davita's Hist, 
Fr, (1678) 33 The ab sense of the Princes held the King 
and all ius Ministers in great dispense. 

Dispense (dispe-ns), v. Also 4-6 des-, 5-6 
dys-; 5-8 dispence. [ME. a. OF. de-, dispenser 
(13th c. In Ilatz.-Darm.) « Pr., Sp. despensar, It. 
dispensary ad. L. dispensare (freq. of dispendtre 
to Dispknd : cf,pensdre to weigh out) ; in classX. 
to distribute by weight, to weigh out, disburse ; 
to administer as steward, to dispose, arrange; in 
med. L. to arrange or deal administratively with 
a person in reference to the requirements of an 
ecclesiastical canon or law.] 

I. from L. dispensare in classical senses. 

1. trans. To mele out, deal out, distribute ; to 
bestow in portions or from a general stock. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boetk. v. pr. vi. x 39 (Camb. MS.) Despens- 
ynge and ordeynynge Meedes to goode men, and torment 
to wykked men. c 14*0 Paltatl. on /fust. 1. 17a Abundaunl 
wyne the north wynde wol dispence To vynes sette agayne 
his influence. i$j6 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 153:) 38 b, 
Some we must vse, dispence and expende, and truly dis- 
tribute. 1599 II. liuTTES Dyets drie Dinntr Aaij, I as- 
sume the Carvers office: and .. dispense to every of my 
Guests according to the Season, his Age and Constitution. 
1647 Clarendon Hist, Rcb. 1. (1843) 20/3 He might dispense 
favours and disfavours according to his own election. 1667 
Milton P, L. rv. 157 Now gentle gales . . dispense Native 
perfumes. 1715 Leoni Patladio's Arckit, («74a) II. 99 
Those Pipes which dispens'd the Heat. 1701 Cowpeh 
Cowers. 1 Though Nature weigh our talents, and dispense 
To every man his modicum of sense. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. If. 81 Several commissioners .. had been appointed 
to dispense the public alms. 

f b. To spend (time, talents) : both in the sense 
of expending profitably and of wasting. 06s. 

c i6«4 Chapman Batrcuhonu 13 Who with his wreake 
dispenst No point of Tyme. 1638 Rouse Heav. Univ. x. 
(1702) 147 As every man hath received the Gift so let him 
exercise and dispense it. 1649 G. Daniel Trinarch., 
Kick. II, cccxxviit, Affliction Is the best Mistressc to dis- 
pence our Time. 

2. To administer {e.g. a sacrament, justice, etc.). 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 11. it. (1495) 30 An angel 

dtspensvth tbynges that ben abowte vs. 1401 Pol. Poems 
(Rolls) II. 46 The sacrament that we han to dispensen ofT 
penannce to the pcplc. 1588 A. King tr. Canisius y Catech. 
65 It is nocht ye office ofeuerie man. .toconsecrat, dispens, 
and minister ye sacraments. 16x6 R. C. Times' Whistle 
iv. 1517 You, which should true equity dispense, a 1656 
Bp. Hall Serm. Canticles ix. (R ), That power . . is dis- 
pensed and executed by some prune ministers. 1678 Cud- 
worth Intell, Syst. no Shall we say ..that this whole 
Universe is dispensed ond ordered, by a mere Irrational . . 
and Fortuitous Principle ? 1894 Law Times 387/9 Sir Richard 
Malins . . dispensed a home-brewed equity of his own. 
b. absol. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. iv. pr. vi. 109 (Camb. MS.) In the 
which thing I trowe bat god dispensith. a 1633 Austin 
A/edit. 106 Lest hee should not dispense, and governe well. 

3. Med. To make up (medicine) according to a 
prescribed formula ; to put up (a prescription). 

1533 Elvot Cast. Hetthe (1541) A iij, Some [physitions] 
were not diligent inough in beholdynge their d rouges or 
ingredience at all tymes dispensid and tried. 161a Woodall 
Surg, Mate Wks. (1653) 310, I dispence and administer all 
[drugs] by Haber-dVpois. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat, (i8m) 
1. 586 That .. the apothecary dispense his recipes properly. 
1780 Cowper Progr. Err, 594 Swallow the two grand nos- 
trums they dispense— That Scripture lies, and blasphemy 
is sense. 11883 Syd. Soc, Lex., s. v. Dispensary , The place 
where medicines are prepared and given out, or dispensed. 

II. from med.L. dispensare in eccles, use. 

[In later med.L. (by 1200 or earlier) dis/ensdre was used 
absol. or in trans, ( = agcr* dis/ensatorie or dis/ensative\ in 
the sense * to make an arrangement in the character of a 
steward (oikoi-oVo?), administrator, or manager, to deal ad- 
ministratively/ especially in reference to the practicat appli- 
cation of a law or rule to a particular case ; first, apparently, 
in the way of relaxing a punishment or penance, which, 
according to strict law, bad been already incurred, but in 
the particular case ought to be remitted for special reasons ; 
thence, in the remission of a punishment not yet incurred, 
which amounted in fact to a licence to break the legal rule ; 
and thus, in the general sense of granting relaxation, ex- 
emplion* indulgence, etc. The chief constructions were 
dispensare in tali citsu. eirca jus, circa aliquem or aliquid, 
and esp. cum atiquo \ut fossil), etc (to dispense in such 
a case, tn reference to a certain law, or a certain person or 
matter, with a person that he may do something, etc.). (Prof. 
V. W. Mankind, LL.D.) 

These intrans. uses passed into English, esp. dispense 
fvitk, which became a combined verbal phrase, with in- 
direct passive, to be dispensed with, and has had a wide 
development of sense 1 see branch III. By elision of the 
preposition or other processes, the verb has also become 
trans, in the sense * to grant dispensation to, for, or from.' 
Transitive senses arc found also in French from 15th cl 

4. inlr. To deal dispcnsatorily, to use dispen- 
salory power; to grant dispensation or relaxa- 
tion of the strict letter of the law in a special 
case ; to make a special arrangement {wit a any 
one) whereby the penalty of a law is remitted in 
his case. a. simply, or with in* (Orig. in refer- 
ence to ecclesiastical law ; said also of a king's 
dispensing power.) 

1 1440 Prontp. Parv. m/i Dyspenson, be aucloryte, of 
penawnce, dispenso. e 1555 Harpsfield Divorce Hen. VI 1 1 
(1878) 40 When he dispenseth he sheweth the case whereon 
he dispenseth to be contained under the meaning of the law. 
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Quhat pouer half je to dispence mair in the ane nor in the 
wthir f 1688 Sir E. Herbert /fates' Case ao There is the 
same Disability in the Case of Sheriffs, and yet resolved 
that the King can Dispense in that Case, 1810-16 C. O'Conor 
Columbanus ad Hibernos vii. 6a It asserted, .that the Tope 
could not dispense in the allegiance due by Catholics to 
their Sovereigns. 1833 K. II. Frocdk Rem, (1838) I. 307 
In case he could not dispense . . at any rate the acts of one 
Council mi^ht be rescinded by another. 

+ b. with clause, expressing purpose or end. Obs, 
c 1555 1 1 a rfsfi t,\.t> Divorce Hen, VI 1 1 (1878) 133 He cannot 
dispense that a man should keep a concubine, or that a 
king having a barren wife may marry again. 1639 Fuller 
Holy War tv. xxv. (1647) 3ta The Pope would Dot dispense 
that Princes should bold pluralitie of temporall Dominions. 

c. with with. The earliest construction exem- 
plified (in Wyclif ^1380), and also the most im- 
portant : see Dispenso with, III below. 

t&, with against. To relax a law or its 
penally in opposition to (some authority) ; to give 
dispensation, indulgence, or permission, in oppo- 
sition to (some law). Obs, 

€ 1555 Harpsmeld Divorce Hen, VI 1 1 (1878) 133 Of set 
purpose spoken to intimate that the Pope cannot dispense 
against that chapter. Ibid. 146 He saith the Pope may dis- 
pense against the Apostles' order, as in bigamic, yet not 
against God's own law. 1561 DAUStr. Bnltinger on Apoc. 
(x?73> 185 \ Vca the same gloser . . sayth : The Pope if he 
will, may dispence agaynst the Councell. For he is more 
than the Couocell. 

f 5. trans. To relax the law in reference to (some 
thing or person), a. To remit or permit (a thing 
which is forbidden by the strict letter of the law) ; 
to remit or relax the penalty for (an offence) ; to 
condone. Obs, 

1303 Gower Con/. I. 365 His sinne was dispensed With 
gofde, wberof it was compenscd. c 1540 in Fisher's Wks. 
(E. E.T. S.) II. p. xlii. In this Bull the maryaze with Prince 
Henrie was dUpenced, for that the ladie was before maryed 
to his brother prince Arthur. i<66 Pasquine in a Traunce 
108 The Pope, dispensing all things for money. 1591 
Troub. Raigtte K. John (x6u) 48 Our holy father hath 
dispenst his sinnes. 

fb. To permit (a person) to do something 
contrary to the general law; to permit by dis- 
pensation * Obs. 

i^xi-a Act 3 Hen. VIII, c. 1. Preamble, No person shuld 
cane, .out of this Realme.. Bullion., but suche persons as be 
desspensed within the Statute. 1605 Camdeh Rem. (1637) 
137 Hugh . . was dispensed by the Pope to marrie. 
+ C. absol. To permit, allow, give dispensation. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep, To Rdr. A uj a, Would 
Truth dispense, we could be content with Plato, that know- 
ledge were hut Remembrance. 

6. trans. To dissolve, relax, or release by dis- 
pensation. *f To relax or dissolve ihe obliga- 
tion of (a vow, oath, or the like) by ecclesiaslieal 
authority. Obs, 

XS3* Mqrz Con/ut. TindaleWks. 619/2 The churche bathe 
synce. .dispensed and vndone the bonde. 163J Massinger 
City Madam v. iii. Thy holy vow dispensed. 1640 Brath- 
wait Two Lane. Lovers 235 Those vowes .. could not so 
easily be dispenced. 

b. To give ^a person) dispensalion from some- 
thing ; to release from (+ of) an obligation ; to 
exempt, excuse. 

X6J7 Lisaftder <$• Cat, iv. 58 Beieeving that hee was dis- 
pensed of his promise. 1630 T. Brlgis tr. Camus 1 Moral 
Rctat. 345^ [He] entreated nis Higbnes to dispense bim 
from swearing that hee should no more love Goland. 1653 
H. Cog an tr. Pinto's Trav, xxxi. 12a The Subject I now 
treat of dispences me to speak of alL 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Past. Pref. (,1711) I. 91 Extraordinary Genius's have a sort 
of Prerogative, which may dispense them from Laws, bind- 
ing to Subject-Wits. 1744 Johnson L. P., Savage Wks. 
III. 366 He appeared to think himself . . dispensed from all 
necessity of providing for himself, a i8aa Shelley Ess. $c. 
(1853) a I.*3?6 This materialism . . allows its disciples to talk, 
and dispenses them from thinking. 1851 J. H. Newman 
Cath. Eng. 173 Who was to dispense them from their oath? 

absol. 1768 Woman of Honor 1 1. 50 That dispenses from 
all panegiric. 

f 7. To do without, to forgo ; «« Dispense with : 
see 14. Obs, 

e 1410 Pallad. on Husb. vi. 335 As he as swyfte to be yit 
I dispence. 1580 Sidney Arcadia (1674) 122 (D.) Images 
of battels and fortifications being then delivered to their 
memory, which after, their stronger judgements might dis- 
pence. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. u lix. (1739) 110 
llis right ot investiture of the Mitred Cfergy he dispensed. 

f 8. inlr. To make amends or compensation for, 
Obs, rare, (C£ 1393 in 5 a.) 

1590 Si-enser F. Q. 1. HL 30 One loving howrc For many 
yeares of sorrow can dispence, 
III. Dlspsnse with. 

[Orig. tho chief construction of the intrans. sense 4, 
= medJL dispensare cunt (see note under II); which has 
become a verbal combination, with indirect passive to be 
dispensed wjth % and extensive development of sense.) 
* To dispense with a person, 

f 9. To arrange administratively with (a person), 
so as to grant him relaxation or remission of 
penalty incurred by breach of law, or special ex- 
emption or release from a law or obligation; to 
let off from doing something ; to exempt, excuse. 
reft. To excuse oneself, refrain or abstain from, 

c 1380 Wvclif Wks, (1880) 390 Her-to bai ben bounden . . 
And per may no man dispense with hem of bat boonde. 
1460 Capgrave Chron. 109 Whan his fader was ded, the 
Pope dispensid with him fa monk] and made him wedde the 



doutir of Charles. 1494 Fabvan Chron. vn. 399 To gether 
money.. he had lycence of pope Innocent, .to dispence with 
such a» hym lykyd . . for takynge vpon them the croate. 
"$49 Latimer and Serm. be/ Edw. VI (Arb.) 57 God had 
dispensed wyth theym to hane man ye wyues. 1606 Hol- 
lan d Sue ton, X04 He dispensed with a gentleman of Rome 
Tor his oath . . never to divorce his wife, and gave him leave 
to put her away. 1705 Addison Hal/ 251, I could not dis- 
pense with my self from making a little Voyage. 17*8 T. 
SiiEtiOAN Persius Ded. (1739) 6, I hope I khall be dispensed 
with, for studying Easiness of Style, rather than Elegance. 
1775 in Mad. D'Arbtay's Early Diary (1889) II. 53, I can- 
not dispense with myself from giving you . . my whole 
sentiments. 

fb. transf. To make an arrangement or com- 
pound with, for an offence, etc. Obs. rare. 

1568 Grafton Chron, II. 117 These Gnalo reserved to his 
awne aucthoritie, and in the ende for great tummes ol 
mooey [he] dispensed with tbem. 1593 Shaks. a Hen, V/ t 
v. i. 181 Canst thou dispense with heauen for *uch an oath I 
1659 IJ. Harris ParivaV* Iron Age 126 They [were] dis- 
pensed with for a Garrison, and the Forfeit of an hundred 
and fifty thousand Kix-dollars. 

** To dispense with a rule, obligation , require- 
menty etc. 

10. To deal administratively with (a law or rule, 
ecclesiastical or civil ) so as to relax or remit its 
penalty or obligation in a special case ; to give 
spceial exemption or relief from. 

£1380 Wyclif Set, Wks, III. 511 pe pope may dispence 
wib pc reule of ecb privat secte or rehgioun. .but he may not 
dispense wib Cristis reule 5 oven to apostlis. 1401 Pol, 
Poems (Rolls) II. 35 When ye prayed him to dispense with 
the bardnesse of your order. 1500-10 Dunbar Fens/it 
Freir 54 He had dispensit with matynnis chaunoun. 1538 
Star key England t, iv. 103 Thys ys a grete faule. .any one 
man to have such authoryte to dyspensc wyth the comniyn 
lawys. a 16x6 Hacon Max. <Jr uses Com. Law v. (1636) 26 
Necessity dispenseth with the direct letter of a statute law. 
1818 Cruise Digest (ed. a) V. 1a Either House of Parlia- 
ment might dispense with their own orders, whenever they 
thought fit. 18J7 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) III. xiv. 61 
It was agreed .. that the king could not dispense with the 
common law. 186a Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, xvl 2-47 
The right of the King to dispense with penal statutes. 

11. To relax the obligation of (a vow, oath, pro- 
mise, or the like) ; to dissolve, in a special case, 
the binding force of (an oath, etc.). 

153° Tin dale Pract. Prelates, Deuorcement H vg b, If 
this maryage be of God the pope can not dispence with it. 
1593 Nashe Christ's T. 15 b, His humour was pacified, his 
oth was dispenst with, a 1618 Raleigh (J.), How few 
kingdoms are there, wherein, by dispensing with oaths, 
absolving subjects from allegiance . . the popes have not 
wrought innumerable mischiefs. 1694 Washington tr. Mil- 
tons De/. Pop. iv. (1851) 126 There needs no Pope to dis- 
pense with the Peoples Oath. 1868 Freeman Norm. Conq. 
(1876) II. vii. 117 The king's vow of pilgrimage was dis- 
pensed with. 1883 Froude in Contemp. Rev. XL1V. 13 
A safe-conduct had not saved Huss, and Popes could dis- 
pense with promises. 

1 12. To set aside the obligation, observance, or 
practice of (any duty, etc.) ; to disregard. Obs. 

1559 Mirr. Mag., Warwick vi. With his faylh he past not 
to dispence. 1S98 Shaks. Merry W. 11. i. 47 Hang the 
trifle (woman) take the honour : what is it? dispence with 
trifles : what is it ? 1607 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. MI. 85 
To resume that duty which I have so long dispensed with. 
1659 B. Harris Parivats Iron Age 125 It seems that, .men 
may dispense with their faith or word given, even upon nicer 
doubts. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (18 ix) VI I. 310, 1 never 
knew her dispense with her word, hut once. 

13. To do away with (a requirement, need, or 
necessity) ; to render unnecessary or superfluous. 

1576 Flemikg Pant>pl. Efiist. 355 [A Translation] short 
also, and not tedious, which dispenseth with all maner of 
cares and businesse. i6j$ Bacon Ess., Ambition (Arb.) 325 
The Vse of their Seruice dispenseth with the rest. 17*9 
I BoTLsa Serm. Wks. 1874 II. iti Guilt or injury .. does not 
I dispense with or supersede the duly of love and good-will. 
I 1875 F. Hall in LipfiincotCs Mag. XV. 341/1 Familiar 
facts dispense with all need to draw on the imagination. 
189a Law Times XCIV. 104 fi The possession given on the 
marriage day. .dispensed with the necessity of a writing. 

14. To exense or put up with the absence or want 
of (a ihing or person) ; to forgo, do without. (The 
opposite of 16.) 

1607 Shaks. Timon in. ii. 93 Men must learne now with 
pitty to dispence. 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 1. % 3 
At the sight of a Crosse or Crucifix I can dispense with my 
hat, but scarse with the thought or memory of my Saviour. 
174a KiciiAtosoN Pamela III. 325 Won't you, Sir, dUpense 
with me, on this Occasion? 1840 Dickens Bam. Kndge 
*it, Let us dispense with compliments. 1856 Froude Hist. 
Eng.{i%$%) 1. 1. 68 No geaiuscan dispense with experience. 
1874 Green Short Hist. ii. $ 8, 105 Resources which enabled 
him to dispense with the military support of his tenants. 

*** To dispense with a breach of law, fault, 
offence, objectionable matter, etc. 

tl5. To deal with (a breach of law) so as to 
condone it ; to grant a dispensation for (something 
illegal or irregular) ; to permit, allow, or condone 
by dispensation ; to excuse, pardon. Obs, 

"S4»-54 Chore Ps. (Percy Soc.) 8 Vppon me then thou 
wolt take ruthe, And with my faults clerely dispense. 1548 
1 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII (an. 1) a The whiche mariage was 
dispensed with by Pope July, at the request of her father 
e 1555 Harpspielo Divorce Hen. VIII (1878) 134 In such 
kinaof marriages with which it hath not been wont to be 
dispensed, the children cannot prosper. 1603 Shaks. Meas, 
/or M. 111. i. 135 Nature dispenses with the deede so iarre, 
That it becomes a vertue. 1651 Li/e Fa tker Sa rpi (1676) 45 
The Header will be pleased to dispen.se with this little 
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digression. 1716 Aooison Freeholder No. 43 (Seager) His 
religion dispenses with the violation of the most sacred 
engagements. 

f 16. To deal with indulgently ; to manage with ; 
to do with, put up with. Obs. (The exact opposite 
of 14: see quot. 1796-) 

1580 Sidney Arcadia v. (1590)451, I would and could dis- 
pence witb these difficulties. t66o Wood Life (Oxf. Hist. 
Soc.) 1. 366 Though they lately hated a square cap, yet now 
they could dispense with one. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
(1677) 158 Yea, [they) can dispense with Hogs flesh and 
account it a dainty. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc.^ 130 Some 
Trades require a deeper, others may dispence with a shal- 
lower Shop. 1755 Colman & Thornton in Connoisseur 
No. 91 f 5 My pantry is stored with more provisions than we 
can dispense with. 1796 Pegge Anonym. (1809) 460, 1 can 
dispense with it, i. e. 1 can do with it ; and, 1 can dispense 
with it, i. e. I can do without it. 

tDispe'nseless, a. Obs. rare. [See -less.] 
Not subject to dispensation. 

17a 1 Cibber Perolla it, Dispenseless Oaths. 

Dispenser (dispense). Forms : 3-7 despen- 
cer, 4-5 despenser, 4-6 dispensour, 5-6 dys- 
penser, 6- dispenser. [ME. dispensour, a. AF. 
des-, dispensour =■ OF. despenseor, -eur : — L. dispen- 
sdtor-em, agent-n. from dispensdre to dispense. 
This has fallen together with AF. & ME. despencer, 
•scr, = OF. des- dispensier, — It. dispensiere, Sp. 
despensero, Pg. -icro « med.L. dispensarius , f. 
late L. dispensa : see Dispense sb. and -er 2 2.] 

1. One who dispenses, deals out, bestows, or ad- 
ministers. 

15x6 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 33 They may be founde 
the faythfull dyspensers of the sayd graces. 150a in Edin. 
Rev. No. 323. 70 The most ordinary carriers and dispensers 
of the infection of the plague. 1653 Manton Exp. James 
v. 2-3 God gaue us wealth, not that we should be hoarders, 
but dispensers. 1774 Qo\x>s*\.Nat. Hist. (1776) I. 336 The 
air .. as a kind dispenser of light and warmth. 1855 Ma- 
caulay Hist. Eng. III. 554 A dispenser of bribes. 1868 
Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) II. vii. 67 The dispensers of 
church patronage. 

2. One who manages or administers, a. A 
steward of a household, arch. 

[1397 Glouc. (1724) 559 Sir Hue be Despencer, be noble 
justice.] £1380 Wyclik Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 22g Men axe 
pat a man be found trewe amongis dispensours of an house. 
c 1400 Maunoev. (1839) xi. 123 Helizeus. .bat was 5oman & 
despenser of Abraham before bat Ysaac was born. < 1580 
VuLK&Agst. Allen 1 12 (T.) Christ's embassadours, ministers, 
and dispensers. 1605 Camden Rem. (1637) 246 Turstane the 
kings steward, or Le Despencer, as they then called him. 
i6a6 L. Owen Rvnning Register 3 The vnder-Officers of 
the Colledge, as the Despencer, Cooke^ Butler, Baker [etc.]. 
1867 FaEEMAN Norm. Conq. (1876) I. vi. 512 Eadric his dis- 
penser. 1880 Muirheao Gains 1. § 122 Those slaves who 
had charge of their owner's money were called dispensers. 
Tb. An administrator of the law, of authority, etc. 

1654 State Case Commw. 24 Where law is dispensed there 
should . . be a ready passage to redress against the dispen- 
sers. 1825 Coleridge Aids Rejl. (1848) I. izi The dis- 
penser of his particular decrees. 1875 Kinglake Crimea 
(1877) V. i. 14 Never did he convince the dispensers of 
military authority. 1884 Law Times 1 Mar. 314/2 The 
stern majesty of the law of which he is the dispenser. 

3. One who makes up medical prescriptions and 
serves out medicines. 

1838 Simmonds Diet. Trade % Dispenser ; one # who dis- 
tributes or administers ; usually applied to medicines. x86z 
Wynter Soc. Bees 455 A dispenser who could not stop in 
the room with an unstoppered bottle of ipecachuana. 1885 
Pall Mall G. 31 Dec. 5/1 The old saying that 1 chemists 
and dispensers make eleven pence three farthings profit out 
of every shilling they earn*. 

4. One who dispenses with, or gives a dispensa- 
tion to (a person or thing). 

1604 Const it. <$■ Canons Ecclcs. § 118 Such dalliers and 
dispensers with their own consciences and oaths. 

Hence Dispe -riser ship, the office of a dispenser 
(of medicine). 

1891 Lancet 3 Oct., Dispensership (out-door) wanted by 
young man. 

t Distensible, a. Obs. [repr. L. type *dis- 
pensibihs, f. ppl. stem of dispend/re: see Dispend.] 
= Dispensable i, 2. 

i66z Petit, for Peace 5 Things dispensible, and. .unneces- 
sary. 1688 Sir E. Herbert Hales Case 22 If any Penal 
Laws were, .less Dispensible than others. 1689 W. Atwood 
Ld. Herbert's Acc. Examined 51 He makes all things not 
forbid by God's Law to be dispensible by the King. 1766 
Amorv Buncle (1770) IV. 19 Every rule is dispensible, and 
must give way when it defeats the end for which it was 
appointed. 

Hence f Dispe'nsibly adv. 

1711 Peace in Divinity 15 There is a keeping them Ithe 
Commandments] perfectly and indispensably, which is the 
Condition of the Law ; and a keeping them sincerely and 
dispensibly, with the Relaxation of that Severity, thro' 
Faith in Christ, which is the Condition of the Gospel. 

Dispe'nsil, var. of Depencil v. Obs. 

1631 Weever Arte. Fun. Mon. 123 Sentences of Scripture 
appointed to be painted or dispensild in eucry Church. 

Dispensing, vbl. sb. [f. Dispense v. + -jng 1 .] 
The action of the verb Dispense, in various senses: 
dealing out, distribution, bestowal ; administra- 
tion, management ; dispensation ; the making up 
of medicine according to prescription. 

£1380 Wvclif Wks. (1880) 67 As 5*if it were not leful todo 
profit to mennus soulis wib-out dispehsynge of anticrist. 
1548 Uoall, etc. Erasm. Par. Luke xvi* (R.),My Lorde, . 
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taketh awai from me the power and office any longer to have 
the dispensing of his goodes. 1608 Hieron Wks. I. 748/2 
The faithfull dispensing of Thy truth. 1643 Milton Divorce 
11. v. (1851)75 It is a fond perswasion .. that dispencing is 
a favour. 1688 Sir E. Herbert Hales* Case 20 Acknow- 
ledging this power of Dispensing to be in the King. 1724 
Swift Reasons agst. Exam. Drugs Wks. 1755 III. 1. 126 
The power, .lodged in the censors of the college of physi- 
cians to restrain any of his majesty's subjects from dispens- 
ing. 1727 Pope Th. on Var. Subj. in Swift's Wks. (1755) 
II. 1. 225 The choice of ladies .. in the dispensing of their 
favours. 1856 F. E. Paget Owlet pwlst. 106 Is not .. 
Sparrowgrass too liberal in her own dispensings? 

b. altrib. Dispensing power, the power of 
dispensing with or suspending the laws of church 
or state in special cases. 

r6tz Ld. Williams in Fortesc. Papers 166 This dispensing 
power were more fitly placed in his Highnes. 1731 Swift 
Presbyt. Plea Merit Wks. (1761) III. 275 The King . . en- 
couraged by his Presbyterian friends, went on with his 
dispensing power. 1856 Fhoude Hist. Eng. (1858) I. ii. 135 
The dispensing power of the popes was not formally limited. 
1874 Green Short Hist. ix. § 3. 622 His bill to vest a dis- 
pensing power in the Crown haa been defeated. 

Dispensing, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] 
That dispenses : see the verb. 

1642 Rogers Naaman 554 The swarme of Pharisees and 
dispensing hypocrites, 1816 J. Scott Vis. Paris (ed. 5) 
168 That they should come down . . from the hands of _ a 
dispensing despotism. Mod. Take the recipe to a dis- 
pensing chemist. 

Hence Dispe'nsingfly adv., in a dispensing 
manner ; distributively. 

a 1641 Bp. Mountacu Acts Mon. (1642) 117 God is rich 
in all things towards man, and . . cannot but dispensingly 
under one word sometime imply diverse things. 

t Dispersion. Obs. [n. of action from Dis- 
I'knd : cf. OF. despension expense (Godef.).] 

1. Spending; expenditure. 

1630 Lennard tr. CJiarroris Wisd. 1. xxi. § 1 (1670) 75 
Their dispensions themselves, .have n scent of Covetonsness. 
1684 N. S. Crit. Enq. Edit. Bible xxv. 231 With what noyse, 
bustle, and dispension the diversities of Bibles came ac- 
companied into England. 

2. Suspension of a law ; dispensation. 

1483 Cron. Eng. (1510) X v b/i Iohn . . wedded dame 
Blannche . . by dyspencyon of the pope. 1503 Arnolde 
Chron. (181 1) 82 To sue to y kynges grace for a dispencion 
of the acte of parlement late made to the contrarie. 

tDispe*nsive f a. Obs. [f. L. dispens- ppl. 
stem oidispendZre (see Dispend) + -ive ; ] 

1. Characterized by or given to dispensing, spend- 
ing, or distributing. 

1627-47 Feltham Resolves 1. liii. 167 To strow about the 
wealth and means, and to feed that dispensive humour. 
1677 C * 0WNE Destr. Jems. in. i, Dram. Wks. 1873 II. 270 
This tempest comes from Heaven's dispensive hand. 

2. Snbject to dispensation. 

1590 Marlowe znd Pt. Tamburl. 11. i, 'Tis superstition 
To stand so strictly on dispensive faith. 

3. «=Dispensative, Dispensatory. 

1828 Westm. Rev. IX. 7 In 1671 the king began to assume 
his dispensive power. 

Dispent, pa. t. and pple. of Dispend. 

Dispeople (disp/'p'l),*/. [ad. OF. despeupler, 
mod.F. dipeupler (1364 in Hatzf.) = Sp.despoblar, 
Pr. despovoar, It. dis-, dipopolare, Romanic forma- 
tion from des-, L. dis- y Di8- 4 + populus people, 
parallel to L. depopulare (used in med.L. in same 
sense) : cf. Depopulate. In sense 3 f. Dis- 7 b + 
People sb."] 

1. trans. To deprive wholly or partially of people 
or inhabitants; «= Depopulate 2. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xviii. 69 My cytee sballe be dis» 
peopled. 156a Phaer jEneid vm. X lj b, And voyde of 
tilmen wide dispeoplyng spoyle the shyres. 1649 Blithe 
Eng. lmprov.Impr. xih.{x653)q3 Some cruell Lord.. could 
. . dispeople a whole parish, and send many soules a good- 
ing. 1700 tr. Baltus' Answ. Hist. Oracles 114 Cities [were 
seen] to dispeople themselves every Year — to obey these 
Impostors. 1855 Milman Lat. Chr. VI. 250 They thought 
it but compliance with the Divine command to dispeople 
the land of the Philistines, the Edomites, and the Moabitcs. 

absol. 1602 Warner Alb. Eng. Epit. (1612) 368 Without 
pit tie pyllaging and dispeopling by sea and shore. 1859 
R. F. Burton Cenlr. Afr. in Jrnl. Geogr. Soc. XXIX. 352 
Their only ambition is to dispeople and destroy. 

h. transf. and fig. To deprive of animated in- 
habitants, tenants, or constituents. 

1632 Randolph Jealous Lovers 11. ii. Wks, (1875) 92 We 
will dispeople all the elements To please our palates. 1704 
Pope Windsor For. 47 And Kings. .Who claim'd the skies, 
dispeopled air and floods. 1777 Gamblers 8 The groaning 
wood dispeopled of its trees. 1890 Daily News 29 Sept. 4/8 
The whole [fish] breed is ruined, and the water dispeopled. 

1 2. To exterminate (people). Obs. 

IS9<5 J. Noroen Progr. Pietie (1847) 97 To cut us off and 
to dispeople us. 1643 Oath Pacif. xo Ireland hath scene 
more than two hundred thousand Families of Brittish 
Protestants dispeopled and massacred. 

1 3. [Dis- 7 b.] To cast out or cut off from being 
a people. Obs. 

1633 P. Fletcher Purple /si. vi. vii, When no rebellious 
crimes That God-like nation yet dispeopled. 1643 Bur- 
rouches Exp. Hosea W. (1652) 67 The people of God . . when 
they are dispeopled they are cast off from this their privi- 
lege. 1687 Reason of Toleration 17 Traps and Snares to 
dis-People the Nation. 

Hence Dispeopled ppl. a., deprived of people 
or inhabitants, depopulated, uninhabited. 
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1577 Frampton Joyfull Newes 11. (1596) 4» Any desert or 
dispeopled countrie. 1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. viii. 
(1632) 561 The King was left very dispeopled. 1740 C. 
Pitt /Eneid v. (R.), Endless crowds . . From all the wide 
dispeopled country round. 1844 Thirlwall Greece VIII. 
Ixii. 187 The dispeopled city was placed . . at the disposal 
of Argos. 

Dispe O'pler. [f. prec. vb. + -ER 1 .] One who 

or that which dispeoples ; a deoopulator. 

1616 Breton Good $ Badde 2 Hee is a Dispeoplcr of his 
Kingdome. 1711 Gay Rural Sports 1. (R.), Nor troll for 
pikes, dispeoples of the lake. 1767 W. L. Lewis Statius* 
Thebaid ix. 264 The stern Dispeopler of the Plains. 

Dispeopling, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -ing 1 J 
Depopulation ; extermination of people. 

1549 JIohe Suppl. Soulys Wks. 311/1 The dispepling of 
hys^ realme. 1688 Burnet Lett. cone. Italy 4 How such 
a dispeopling, and such a poverty could befall a Kation. 

II Dispeople, despe'ple, v. Obs. rare. [a. 
AF. *iUspettple-r y -puepler, OF. despeupleer, -pue- 
pieer t f. des-, Dis- 1 + OF. peupletr, puepleer, later 
peupiier to make public, publish, f.peuple people.] 
Irans. To publish, promulgate publicly. 

1297 R. Glouc (1724)317 (1. 10649) ]?ere V iS g°d e lawes hii 
despeplede al aboute. Ibid. 568 (11966) J?ere it was des- 
pepled, be edit ywis, pat was be ban of Kenigwurbc. 

Dispepsy, obs. var. of Dyspepsy. 

Di'sper. Winchester Coll. slang. Also dispar. 
A portion of food, 

1 84 1 HowiTT Visits Remark. Places (1882)201 The scholars 
[at Winchester] give the name of disfers to their breakfasts, 
suppers and lunchions. 1847-78 Halliwell, Dispar..*. 
commons or share. North. 1870 Manspield Seh.-Ltfe 
Winchester Coll. 84 (Farmer s. v. Cats Head) [The dinner] 
was divided into portions (Dispars) ; there were . . six of 
th ^e to a shoulder, and eight to a leg of mutton. 1891 
Wrench Winchester Word~bk. t Dispers are thus divided : 
—Fat flab, Fleshy, Cat's head, Long disper, Middle cut, 
Rack, Cut. 

Disperance, -ate, etc. obs. ff. Desperance, etc. 

Dispercle, obs. form of Disparkle. 

t Disperdi*tion, Obs. [ad. L. disperdition-em 
n. of action from disperderc to destroy, spoil, ruin, 
f. Dis- 5 + pcrdtre to destroy. Cf. OF. desperdi- 
tion (mod. F. dip-\ Sp. desperdicion."] 

1623 Cociceram, Disperdition, an vndoing. 

tDispeTge, v. Obs. [ad. L. disperg-eyc to 
scatter, disperse, f. dh, Di- J = Dis- 1 + spargere 
to strew ; cf. OF. disperger.l Disperse v. 

1530 Compcnd. Treat. (1863) 59 Tobye saithe, chap, xiii, 
that God dispersed [Tobit xiii. 4 Vulg. t Dispersit vos inter 
gentes. 1611 nath scattered). 1657 Tomlinson Renou x s Disp. 
436 Bubbles and lumps which by touching are disperged. 

Dispergement, obs. form of Disparagement. 

t Dispe'rish, -*rr«k,«r. Obs. [ad.OF.dkr- 
perir i desperiss-, ad. L. dispcrirc ) f. Dis- 5 + perire 
to perish.] tntr. To perish utterly. 

1382 Wvclif Judith vi. 3 Al Irael with thee shal dis* 
pershen in perdicioun [1388 shal jjerische dyuerseli with 
thee in perdicioun}. — Wisd. xvi. 29 The hope of the 
vnkinde as cold ijs shal flowen, and dispershen [Vulg. 
disperiet] as watir ouer voide. — Lam. v. 18 For the 
mount of Sion, for it disperisht. 

DispermatOUB (daispaumatas), a. Bot. [f. 
D1- 2 twice + Gr. Grtkp\xa{r- seed + -ous.] Having 
two seeds ; dispermous. 

1851-60 Mavne Expos. Lex. s. v. Dispermalus, Having 
two seeds ; two-seeded : dispermatous. 

DispeTmous, a. Bot. [f. as prec] =prec. 

[1727 Bai lev vol. II, Dispcmws (with Botanists) is us'd 
of Plants, which bear two seeds after each Flower.] 1760 
Jas. Lee Introd. Bot. 11. xxxiiL 171 Rha?nnus t with a dis- 
permous Fruit. 1819 Pantologia t Dispermous. .containing 
two seeds only, as in umbellate and stellate plants. 

t Dispe'rn, v. Obs. rare. [ad. rare L. dispern- 
2re t f. Di- 1 = Dis- 1 + spernfre to remove, reject, 
spurn.] trans. To drive away, dispel. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems lxxxv. 7 Our tern inferne for to 
dispcrn Helpe rialest rosyne. 

Disperple, var. form of Disparple v. Obs. 

Dispe-rsable, a. rare. [f. Disperse v. + 
-able.] Capable of being dispersed. 

1827 Examiner 353/1 The Collective Wisdom would be 
dispersable (if we may be allowed the coinage) by a very 
easy process. 

Dispersal (dispausal). [f. Disperse v. + -al.] 
The action of dispersing ; = Dispersion. 

1821 Examiner 15/1 Dispersal of the Dublin meeting by 
military force. 1833 New Monl/ity Mag. XXXVIII. 160 
The phantoms . . vanish, and we rejoice in their dispersal. 
1863 Bates Nat. Amazon i. (1864) 17 Of vast importance 
to the dispersal and consequent prosperity of the species, 
i8o« C. Dixon in Fortn. Rev. Apr. 640 Wext to the question 
of the Origin of Species, there is. .that of their Geographical 
Dispersal over the globe. 

+ Disperse, ppl. a. Obs. Also 4-6 dispers. 

[a. OF. dispers, -pars (in Godef.), ad. L. disper s-us, 
pa. pple. : see next.] Dispersed, scattered about. 

1393 Gower Conf. II. 177 Thus was dispers in sondry wise 
The misbeleve. Ibid. II. 185 They liven oute of goddes 
grace, Dispers in alle londes oute. 1501 Douclas Pal. 
Tlon. 1. 346 In tbat desert dispers in sonder skatterit. 

Disperse (dispa'is), v. Forms : 5 dysparse, 
6 disparse, -pearse, 7 -pearce, -pierce, 6- 
disperse, [a. F, dispcrse-r (15th c), f. dispers, 
ad. L. disperses, pa. pple. of dispergere to scatter, 
f. Di-', Dis- 1 + spargere to sprinkle, strew.] 
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DISPERSON. 



1. trans. To cause to separate in different dircc- | 
tions; to throw or drive about in all directions, to 
scatter ; to rout. 

1 450- 1530 Myrr. our Ladye 161 He hathc dysparsed the 
prowde in the wylle of thy hnrte . . An haoste that ys dys- 
parsed ys not myghty to fyghte, right so the prowde fenaes 
are dysparsed by the passyon of oure lorde lesu cryste. 
1503-4 Act 19 Hen. Vii, c. 34. Preamb., 'I hey were ren- 
countered, vaynquesshed, dispersed. 1581 Makueck Bk. of 
Xotet 287 It must needes be Philip the Deacon, that was 
dispearsed with the rest, & came to Samaria, 1654 ir. 
Scudery^t Curia Pol. 82 Such a Fire as cannot be extin- 
guisht, is belter to be dispersed. Ibid. 102 The Victors are 
so tryumphant, nnd the subdued Enemies so afflicted and 
dispierced. 1758 A. Reid tr. Macq ner's Che m. I. 51 'Ihe 
precipitate, .exposed to a certain degree of heat, is instantly 
dispersed into the air, with a most violent explosion. 1799 
Wordsworth Lucy Gray vii, Her feet disperse the powdery 
snow, That rises up like smoke. 1887 Spectator 16 Apr. 532/ 1 
Reform meetings were dispersed by charges of Dragoons, 
b. intr. 1 o be driven or fly asunder. 

1665 Hooke Microgr. 33 These [Rupert** drops] dispersed 
every way so violently, that some of them pierced my skin. 

2. trans. To send off or cause to go in different 
directions ; to send to, or station apart at, various 
points. Ksp. in pa.pple. : see Dispensed. 

1529 Moke Com/, agst. Trib.m. Wks. 12x2/1 He taketh 
the whole people awai, disparsing them for slaues among 
many sundry countreys. 1591 Hon. Act. E. Glemham, 
Dispearsing sundry e Sentronels, for watche, farre from the 
Campe, diuers wayes. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World 11. v. 
% g. 308 Those they saved, and disperst [1634 dispierc'tl 
them among the children of Israel to serve them. 1698 
Fryer Acc. E. India ff P. 125 Made me range for Game, 
and disperse my Servants for Provant. 1744 Harris Thret 
Treat. 111. t. (1765) 153 That a Portion of every thing may 
be dispersed throughout all. 187a Yeats Techn. I fist. 
Comm. 55 They are now dispersed throughout the museums 
of Europe. 

b. refl. To spread in scattered order. 

1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, v. i. 45 Souldiers, ! thank e you 
all : disperse your selues. 1684 ContemM. State of Man I. 
x. (1699) 1x6 Locusts .. shall disperse themselves over the 
Face of the whole Earth. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 281 
About twenty families . . dispersed themselves in various 
parts of Pennsylvania, 1886 A. Winchell Walks <*/ Talks 
Gcol. Field 286 These primitive Mongoloids, .had dispersed 
themselves over America. 

c. i ntr. (for refl.) To separate, go different ways. 
a 167a Wood Li/e (Oxf. Hist. Soc) 1. 385 Sir Thomas . . 

desired them to disperse, and not to accompany him. 1718 
Freethinker No. 68. f 1 The gay Assemblies meet, and dis- 
perse, with the Parliament. 1856 Kane Arci. Expl. I. 
xvt. 190, 1 gave orders to abandon the sledge, and disperse 
in search of foot-marks. 1874 Micklethwaite Mod. Par. 
Churches 2x7 The congregation is dispersing. 1874 Green 
Short Hist. v. § 4. 246 The mass of the insurgents dispersed 
quietly to their homes. 

f3. trans. To separate into parts; to part, di- 
vide, dispart. Obs. 

1548 Hall Chron., Rich. Ill, (an. 3) 39 Thynkynge yt not 
.. beueficiall to disparsc and devyde his greate armye into 
small branches. 1556 T. # Heywood Spider $ F. lx. 33 The 
flieing ant .. dispersth nis nature, in two natures thruwne 1 
. .A creper with spiders, and a flier with flisc. 1600 J. Pory ; 
vc.Leds Africa 1. a Europe is of a more . . manifolde shape, 
being in sundry places dispersed and restrained by the sea. 

4. To distribute from a main source or centre. 

«555 Eden Decades 326 The vcyncs of bludde are dis- 
parsed in the bodies of lyuing beastes. 1594 T. B. La 
Primaud. Fr. Acad. it. 361 Conduites whereby the water 
is brought thither and dispersed in all places thereof, a 1626 
Bacon (J.), In the gate vein which disperse th that blood. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 5 Wings. .with black thick ribs 
or fibers, dispers'd and branch'd through them. 

b. To distribute, put into circulation (books, 
coins, articles of commerce) ; to give currency to. 

1555 Eden Decades 51 Which is nowc printed and dis- 
persed throwghowte Christendome. Ibid. 176 The double 
ducades whicne yowre maiestie haue caused to bee coyned, 
ard are dispersed throughowte the hole worlde. 1600 
J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 1. 54 The cloth whereof la dis- 
persed along the coast of Africa. 1693 Col. Rec. Pennsylv. 
I. 386 Wee of the Jurie doe find Charles Butler guiltie of 
dispersing bad monie. 1709 Strype Ann. Refl. xi. 136 A 
paper of questions that was . . privately dispersed. 1838-9 
Act 2-3 Vtct. c. 12. 5 2 in Oxf. iy Camb. Enactm. 177 I Any] 
paper or book . . meant to be published or dispersed. 

f5. To make known abroad ; to publish. Obs. 

1548 Hall Chron., Hen. V, (an. 3) 49 Your strength and 
vertue shalbe spred and dispersed through the whole world. 
1612 tr. Benvemtto's Passenger, To Rdr. Aiij, By their 
owne diuuleed and dispersed ignominie. 1624 B. Jonson 
Masques, Neptune's Triumph (Stage-direction at beg.), 
The poet entering on the stage, to disperse the argument, 
is called to by the Master-Cook. 

6. To spread abroad or about; to diffuse, dis- 
seminate. 

1576 Fleming Pawpl. Epist. 308 If happly other diseases 
disperse their Infecting properties. 1641 Sir E. Nicholas 
in N. Papers (Camden) 37 The sicknes and small pox is 
very much dispersed 111 Westminster and London. 17x5 
Desaculiers Fires Impr. 4 To disperse the Heat so uni- 
formly. 1781 Borney Hist. Mtts.(ijBg) 11. i. xo A practice 
.. thence dispersed into all parts of the Christian world. 
18x8 J as. Mill Brit. India III. ii. 69 Complaints were now 
industriously raised and dispersed, 
fb. refl. 

1591 Shaks. Rom. <$> Jul. v. i. 6x Let me haue A dram of 
poyson . . As will disperse it selfe through all the veines. 

1665 Hooke Microgr. 16 Water put into wine .. or the 
like, does immediately .. disperse it self all over them. 

•f c. intr. (for refl*) To extend, be diffused. 
X591 Sylvester Dh Bartas 1. vii. 256 TV Almighties care 
doth diuersely disperse Ore all the parts of all this Vaiuerse. 



7. trans. To dissipate ; to remove, dispel, cause I 
to disappear (vapours, humours, trouble, etc). 

1563 W. Fulke Meteors (1640) 24b, If the Exhalation 
[thunder] .. doe not at the first disperse it (the cloud], it 
maketh a . . fcarefull rumbling. 1590 SrsssEX F. Q. l ix. 
48 All his manly powres it did disperse, As he were charmed 
with inchaunted rimes. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. l t 90 At 
length the sonne .. Disperst those vapours that offended vs. 
17x6 Shelvocxe Voy, round World^xi^i 133, 1 said all that 
1 could . .to disperse the melancholy which was fixed in every 
countenance. 1760-71 tr. Juan ff l/lloa's Voy. (ed. 3) f. 
342 When a tempest appeared brooding in the air, the 
tolling of the bell dispersed it. 1804 Abernethy Surg. Obs. 
61 [The tumour] increased, notwithstanding applications 
that were employed to disperse it. 
b. intr. To become dissipated. 

159* Shaks. x Hen. VI, 1. ii. 135 Glory is like a Circle in 
the Water, Which neuer ceaseth to enlarge it selfe, Till 
by broad spreading, it disperse to naught. x8x6 Keatinge 
Trav. (18x7) II. xoo At length the thick cloud of dust dis- 
persed. 1887 Bow en Virg. Eclog.ww. 14 Hardly., had the 
night's chill shadow dispersed. 

8. trans. Optics. Of a refractive medium : To open 
out or scatter (rays of light) : see Dispersion 4. 

(x6«7 Drayton Afinconrl, etc. 197 In a burning Glasse.. 
that colour doth dispierce the light, and stands vntainted.1 
1654 Whitlock Zoototnia 220 The Rayes that dispersed 
will scarce warme, collected may burne. 1665 Hooke 
Microgr. 60 By reason of . . its Globular Figure, the Rays 
that pass through it will be dispers'd. 1812-16 J. Smith 
Panorama Sc. ff Art 1. 503 Concave lenses disperse the 
rays of light. x868 Lockyer Etetn, Astron. vi. fc 36 (1879) 
211 Different media ..disperse or open out the light to 
a greater or less extent. 

Dispersed (dispSust, poet, -sed), ///. a. [f. 
prec. + -ed Scattered or spread about ; driven 
asunder ; diffused. 

15x6 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 167 The mynde y l is 
dispersed in the waueryng consideration of many thynges 
nt that time whan it sholde be specially occupyed about one 
thyng. 1535 Cover dale Isa. xi. 12 He shal . . gather to- 
gether y* dispersed of Israel, a 159a Greene Looking 
Glasse Wks. (Ktldg.) 142 Come, mournful dames, lay off 
your broider*d jocks. And on your shoulders spread dis- 
persed hairs. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. ii. 5 9. 13 Many 
worthy personages that deserue better than dispersed re- 
port. 176s H. Walpole Otranto in. {1708) 62 The new 
oroof of . . valour, recalled her dispersed spirits. 1855 
M acaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 272 Before William., had brought 
together his dispersed forces. 

b. with reference mainly to situation. 

ti X547 Surrev JEneid \\. (R.),The watchmen iay disperst 
to take their rest. 1553 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 176 Vou , 
shall praie for all menne, dispersed throughout the face of j 
the yearth. X697 Dampier Voy. I. 140 With a few small 
Rivers dispers'd up and down. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters 
1. 150 Both ..are plentifully dispersed throughout the 
creation. 1861 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, v. 73 A country | 
of which the population is very unequally dispersed. 

Dispersedly (disp5\rsedli), adv. [-LY 2.] In 
a dispersed or scattered manner; here and there. 

1561 Eden A rte Nauig. Pref.,Whiche perhappes fewe haue 
done otherwyse then dispearsedly here and ihere. 1597-8 
Act 39 Eliz. c. 25. § x The same Vyllages . . ly dispersedly. 
1663 Cowley Greatness Verses & fcss. (1669) 125 The other 
many inconveniences of grandeur I have spoken of dis- < 
pcrstly in severall Chapters. 1727 Bradley /aw. Diet. s.v. 
Apple, It's a Tree that may be planted dispersedly about | 
your Ground. 1847 Hardy in Proc. Benu. Nat. Club II. 
No. 5. 251 Disk convex ..dispersedly punctulate. i 1870 
Lowell Chancer Pr. Wks. 1890 \\\. 325 Their incidents 
enter dispersedly, as the old stage directions used to say. j 

DispeTsedness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The , 
condition or slate of being dispersed or scattered ; 1 
scattered condition or position. 

1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. xiii. x They referre to their 
present dispersed ncsse. 1652-62 Heylin Cosmogr. iv. (1682) 
50 The dispersedness of the Towns and habitations. 1727 
in Bailev vol. II ; and in later Diets. 

t Dispe*rseness. Obs. [f. Disperse a. + 

-NESS.] «DlSPEUSEDNESS. 

161a Brerewood Lang. $ Retig.x. 88 A libbards skin, the 
distance of whose spots represent the dispersness of habita- 
tions or towns in Africk. 

Disperser (dispousai). [f. Disperse v. + -er i.] 
One who or that which disperses. 

1580 HoixvaAND Treas. Fr. Tong, Dissipatevr, a disperser 
or scatterer abroad. 1588 in Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. vil § 27 \ 
The dispersers of the several Libels. 16x1 Biauc Nahutn 
ii. 1 He that dasheth in pieces {margin, the disperser or \ 
hammer]. 17*2 De For Plague (Rtldg.) 39 To suppress 
the Printing of such Books .. and to frighten the dispersers 
of them. X867 M ill Inang. A ddr. 27 Logic is the great dis- 
perser of hazy and confused thinking. 1876 S. A* Wyllie 
in Encycl. Brit. iv. 269/1 (Brewing) Kiln-drying, An iron 
or stone plate, 4 or 5 feet square, called the disperser, is 
placed over each fire to disperse the bent. 

Dispensing", vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -lngV] 
The action of the vh. Dtsperse : dispersion. 

X604 Hieron Wks. I. 523 There must be a disposing and 
a dispersing of the seed with the hand. X607 Topsell 
Four-f. Beasts (1658) 104 The powder of the bones burned, 
is an antidote against the falling evill, and the dispersing of 
the milt. 1670 Milton Hist. Eng. 1. (1851) 3 After the 
Flood, and the dispersing of Nations. 1859 Masson Milton 
1. 679 This meeting and dispersing cannot go on for ever ! 

Dispersion (disp5*jj»n). Also 5 -cioune, 6 
-tion. [a. F. dispersion {disparciOn 13th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.), or ad. L. dispersion-em scattering, 
n. of action f. dispergere: see Disperse v.] 

1. The action of dispersing or scattering abroad ; 
the condition or stale of being dispersed ; scatter- 
ing, distribution, circulation. 



Early applied to Ihe scattering of the Jews among the 
Gentiles after the Babylonian Captivity ; whence sense 5. 

c X450 Mironr Saluaclonn 3635 The Jewes y* tyme hadde 
bene thorgh the wertde in dispersionne. 1555 Edkn Dccadrs 
266 In the fyrst dUpertion of nations. 1656 Den Israel 
Vind. Judxorum in Phenix (1708) II. 4»3» 1 conceived that 
our universal Dispersion was a necessary Circumstance to 
be fulfiTd. x 7 86 Burke W. Hastings Wks. 1842 II. x8o 
The dispersion and exile of the reigning family. 1793 T rial 
Fyshe Painter 22 The alleged dispersion of a fceditious 
writing. 1882 Vines Sochi Boi. 929 The specialities of 
organisation which effect the dispersion of their seeds. 

fig* £ i4$o tr. De Imitatione^ 1. xx, What comeb berof 
but grucching of conscience & dispersion of herte ?^ 

2. The action of diffusing or spreading ; diffusion. 
1664 PowEa Exf, Philos. u 29 That all Vegetables have 

a constant perspiration, the continual dUpersioa of their 
odour makes out. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. II. 36 When 
the natural dispersion of heat is disturbed .. then a sensible 
heat is produced. 1874 Hartwig Aerial W. iL 21 By this 
means is also gradually effected the dispersion of all gases. 

3. Med. 1 The removal of inflammation, suppura- 
tion, or other morbid processes, from a part, and 
restoration to health ' (Syd. Soe. Lex.) ; dissipation. 

1753 Chambers Cyct. Supp. s.v., This is commonly terra'd 
in surgery the resolution or dispersion of tumors. Ibid., 
Remedies for the dispersion or inflammations. 1789 W. 
Buciian Doni. Med. (1790) 573 An inflammation, .must ter- 
minate either by dispersion, suppuration, or gangrene. 

4. Optics. The divergence or spreading of the 
different-coloured rays of a beam of composite 
light when refracted by a prism or lens, or when 
diffracted, so as to produce a spectrum : esp. in 
reference to the amount of this divergence. 

1727-51 Chambers Cyct. t Point of Dispersion, is a point 
from which refracted rays begin to diverge. 1794 G. Adams 
Nat. ^ Exp. Philos. 11. xxii. 447 This diffusion or disper- 
sion of the rays is greater. 1833 N. Arnott Physics (ed. 5) 
1 1. 199 The quality of . . bending a beam, or of refraction, 
and that of dividing it into coloured beams, or of dispersion, 
are distinct. 1871 tr. Schellens Spectr. Anal. % 18. 63 The 
decomposition of white light into its colored rays is called 
dispersion. i88x N. Lockvkr in Nature No. 617. 399 tThe 
lines] are. .visible when considerable dispersion is employed. 

5. The Dispersion : The Jews dispersed among 
the Gentiles after the Babylonian Captivity; the 
scattered communities of Jews in general, or the 
communities in some single country, as the Egyp- 
tian Dispersion ; « Diaspora. 

1382 Wvclif 1 Pet. i. 1 To the chosen gestis of dUper- 
sioun [floss, or scatcringe abroad^ c 1450 St. Cuthbert 
(Surtces) 3781 Of ysracl pc dispcrcioune he gadird samcn 
fra strete and tounc. 1581 N. T. (Rhem.) John vii. 3s Wil 
he goe into the dispersion of the Gentiles, and teach tbe 
(Jentiles? 1641 Evelyn Mem. (1857) I. 30 Transported .. 
to all the desolate ports and havens throughout the world, 
wherever the dispersiun was, to convey their brethren and 
tribes to the Holy City. x88o J. E. Carpenter tr. Eivalds 
I list. Israel V. 4 The * Coasts of the Sea ' . . are now (as in 
the eighth century) mentioned as a residence of the Disper- 
sion. 1893 Smith & Fuller Diet. Bible s.v., The African 
Dispersion . . preserved their veneration for the * holy city*. 

6. Law of dispersion-. The 'Law of Error* as 
regards distance from the mark without reference 
to the direction of error. 

1876 Catat. Sci. A pp. S. Kens. Mus. % 48 Testing how far 
the relative numbers in the several classes accord wilh the 
results of the Law of Error or Dispersion. Ibid. \ 49 The 
well-known bell-shaped curve, by which the law of error or 
of dispersion is mathematically expressed. 

7. allrib. 

1891 Times 28 Sept. 13/5 By an appropriate choice of dis- 
persion lenses. 

Dispersive (disp5'jsiv), a. [f. L. type disper- 
siV'U$ % ppl. stem of dispcrtfre to disperse : see 
-ive. Cf. F. dispersiff -iveJ\ 

Having the character or quality of dispersing; 
serving or tending to disperse. 

X627-77 Feltham Resolves 1. liii. 84 A fond popularity be- 
witches the soul, to straw about the wealth, nnd means ; 
and, 10 feed that dispersive humor, all ways ihall be trodden, 
x 737 M. Green Spleen 730 Nor wanting the dispersive bowl 
Of cloudy weather in the soul. 1800 Herschel in Phil. 
Trans. XC 443 The dispersive power of different mediums 
with respect to heat. X874 Morley Compromise (1886) 133 
Thought has become dispersive and tbe centrifugal force* 
of the human mind. .have, .become dominant. 

b. Optics. Of a refractive medinm : Having the 
quality of causing the different-coloured rays of 
light to diverge : see Dispersion 4. 

x8oa Wollaston in Phil. Trans. XC1I. 373 The disper- 
sive power of fluor spar is the least of any substance yet 
examined. 1831 Brewster Optics viii. ft 66 Flint gla*s U 
said to have a greater dispersive power than crown glass, 
because . . it separates the extreme rays of the spectrum . . 
farther from the mean ray. 1893 Sir R. Ball Story of Suu 
113 The dispersive apparatus of the spectroscope. 

Hence Dispe'rsively adv. t in a dispersive man- 
ner, by dispersion ; Dlspe'rslvsness, the quality 
of being dispersive. 

X841 Alfo»d in Life (1873) 133 An indolence and^ dis- 
persiveness about my efforts. t 1878 Morley Diderot u. 18 
The characteristic of his activity is dispersiveness. 

t DispeTSOn, v. Obs. Sc. and north, [ad. 
med.L. dispersonare var. of depersondre to deprive 
any one of his persona or dignity, f. Dis- 4 + per- 
send re to dignify, persona person, dignity. Cf. Mis- 
pekson.] trans. To treat with indignity, insnlt. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 746 For spyte he spittis in bis face, 
Dispises him despetously, dispersons {DubL MS. revylezj 
him foul*. 1489 Burgh Reeds. Aberdeen (1844) 1. 416 
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William Porter was convikit. .for the strublance of the said 
bai^e in the execucione of his office, and in dispersoning of 
him. 1579-80 Burgh Reeds. Glasgow (1876) 1. 77 George 
Herbertson is fund and deccrnit. .in the wrong for incurring 
and dispersoning of George Elphinstone. 

Dispersonalize, v. [Dis- 6.] trans. To 
divest of personality, to depersonalize. 

1866 Lowell Bigloiv P. Introd. Poet. Wks. (1879) 251 He 
would have enabled me to # dispersonalizc [Poems 1890, 11. 
209 depersonalize] myself into a vicarious egotism. 1886 
Mauqsley Nat. Causes 302 Man is only qualified to be 
immortal when, being dispersonalized, extinct as a self, 
it is all one whatever the event. 

Dispersonate (dispauson^t), v. [f. Dis- 6 + 

L. persona mask, person + -ate 3.] 

f I. trans. To divest of an assumed character, to 
unmask. Obs. 

16*4 Bolton Nero 233, To behold any person, according 
to the truth of his qualities, distinctly, and dispersonated. 

2. To divest of one's personality. 

170* S. Parker tr. Cicero's pe Fiuibus 304 'Till a Man 
has got a way of Dispersonating himself, he cannot avoid 
hankering after those Things which will turn to Advantage 
and good account. 1817-38 Hare Guesses (1859) 96 We 
multiply^ we dispersonate ourselves : we turn ourselves 
outside in. We are ready to become /ie, she % it % they, 
anything rather than /. 

Disper sonify (dispaisp-nifai), v. [Dis- 6.] 
trans. To undo the personification of; to repre- 
sent or regard as impersonal. 

1846 Grote Greece 1. xvi. I. 467 Anaxagoras and other 
astronomers incurred the charge of blasphemy for disper- 
sonifying Helios. 1855 Selss German Liter. (1864) 182 
Others, on the contrary, dispersonified the Divinity. 

Hence Dispersoniflca'tion, the action of dis- 
personifying. 

1873 H. Spencer Stud. Sociol. xvi. (1874) 392 The disper- 
sonification of Helios. 

+ Dispersua'sion. Obs. nonce-wd. [Dis-9.] 
Want of persuasion or feeling of certainty. 

1648 Sanderson Sertu. (1653) 23 Many a good soul, .could 
never yet . . be so well persuaded of the sincerity of his own 
repentance ., as to think that God would . . accept it.^ The 
censure were very hard.. to call such his dis-perswasiqn by 
the name of despair. 

Dispe*sh, Sc. var. of Despechk, Obs., to dis- 
patch, send away. 

1578 in Scot. Poems itth C. II. 159. 

t Dispe f ster, v. Obs. [ad. obs. K. despestrer 
' to vnpester, disintangle ' (Cotgr.) : see Dis- 4 and 
Pester 2.] trans. To rid of that which pesters. 

t6oo Holland Livyxui. lxvi. 115^ Hardly and with much 
adoe were they dispestered and rid of this confused and 
disordered companie of captives. 

Dispetal (dispe'tal), v. [Dis- 7 a.] trans. 
To deprive or strip of petals. 

1863 W. Lancaster Praeterita 74 Though the garland 
rose hereafter hung Dishonoured and dispetalled. 1880 
Miss Broughton Sec. Th. II. in. vi. 223 The splashed and 
dispetalled geraniums. 1887 Stevenson Underwoods 1. 
xxxv. 69 When the truant gull Skims the green level of the 
lawn, his wing Dispetals roses. 

Dispeticioun, -ison, var. Disputisotjn Obs. 

Dispeyr(e, obs. form of Despair, Dispayre. 

Disphenoid (daisfrnoid). Cryst. [Di- 2 1.] 
A solid figure contained by eight isosceles triangles. 

1895 Story-Maskelvne Crystaltogr.^ vii._ § 211. 256 The 
faces of the disphenoid heing symmetrical in pairs. 

Dispiee, obs. form of Despise. 

+ Dispi'cieuce. Obs. rare. [app. for dispicions 
pi. of next: cf. accidence. But it may represent 
a L. type *dispicientia ; see -ence.] Discussion, 
disputation. 

1530 Tin dale Answ. More [1. xxv.] 59 b, But if our shep- 
erdes bad bene as wel willynge to fede as to shere, we had 
neded no soch dispicience, ner they to haue burnt so many. 
1532 More Con/ut. Tindale 264 (Quotes Tindale*s words). 

1 1623 Cockeram, Dispitience y aduisement. diligence. 1656 
Blount Glossogr. , Dispicience ( dispicientia\ circumspection, 
advisement, diligent consideration.] 

t Dispi'cion. Obs. Also 6 des-, dyspycion. 

[The form suggests derivation from L. dispidre 
* to look through, investigate, make an examina- 
tion, consider the formation being on the analogy 
of suspicion ; but the sense suggests association with 
Disputisoun, disputation, some forms of which, as 
dispitesoun, dispeticioun , might be reduced to 
dispit*soun t dispicion.] Discussion, disputation. 

c 1510 More Pictis Wks. 3/2 He taried at Rome an whole 
yere, in al which time his enuiours neuer durst openly with 
open dispicions attempt him. 1516 Tinoale N. T. Prol., 
Lest we- . . fall from meke lernynge into ydle despiciouns. 
— Acts xxviii. 29 The I ewes departed from hym and had 
grete despicions [Covkrd. a greate disputacion, Cranmer 
greate despycionsj, amonge them selves. 15*9 M ore Dya- 
loge iv. Wks. 262/1 He reherseth a certain dispycion had 
with an heretique. 1530 in Strype Eccl. Menu f. xvii. 132 
Not minding to fall in contentions ordispytions [disputations, 
perhaps, (Str.)] with your highness. # I533 Moae Answ. 
Poysoncd Bk. Wks. 1039/2, I snal in this dispicion betwene 
hym and me, be content for this ones . . to eal him mayster 
Masker. 1553 Bale Vocacyon in Hart. Misc. (Malh.) I. 331 
As g/eat dyspycyons were among the Jewes at Rome con- 
cerning Paule. 

Dispiece (dispPs), v. Also 5 des-. [ad. OF. 

despiece-r, mod. F.dJpi tee r (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), 
f. des-, Dis- * + piece, Piece.] trans. To divide into 
pieces ; to cut or tear to pieces. 



c 1477 Caxton Jason io3Thebodyhedispieced by membres. 
1480 — Ovid's Met. xm. vii, He murdryd the chylde . . and 
despieced in pieces & caste hym into the see. 1885 G. Mere- 
dith Diana II. iv. 102 It lay dispieced like n pulled rug. 

Dispierce, obs. var. of Disperse v. 

Dispight, -i^t, obs. forms of Despite. 

+ Dispi'll, v. Obs. [f. di- = Dis- 1 + Spill v.] 
trans. To spill, shed. 

i5zx World <$• Child in Hazl. Dodsley I. 251 For 1 have 
boldly blood full piteously dispilled. 

Dispirit (disprrit), v. Formerly' also dis- 
spirit. [Dis- 7 a.] To deprive of spirit. 

+ 1. trans. To deprive of essential quality, vigour, 
or force ; to weaken to deprive of animation ; to 
deprive (liquor) of its spirit, to render flat. Obs. 

1647 May Hist. Pari. 1. vii. 73 They woulde vaporate and 
dis* spirit the power and vigour of Religion. 1660 Sharrock 
Vegetables 139 The fruit, by the loss of the natural seed, would 
be very much dispirited. 1685 Boyle Salnb. Air 46 If the 
Bottles were not kept well-stopt, they [corpuscles] would 
in a short time vanish, and leave the Liquor dispirited. 1697 
Collier Ess. Mor. Subj. 11. (1709)38 He that has dispirited 
himself by a Debauch. 1713 C'tess Winchelsea Misc. 
Poems 9 Trail all your pikes, dispirit every drum, Ye silent, 
ye dejected Men of War. 

2. To lower the spirits of; to make despondent, 
discourage, dishearten, depress. 

1647 t sce DispiaiTEoJ, 173a Gay in Swifts Lett. (1766) 
1 1. 151, I find myself dispirited, for want of having some 
pursuit. 1759 Robertson Hist. Scot. I. v. 382 A blow so 
fatal and unexpected dispirited the party. 1790-1811 Combe 
Devil upon 2 Sticks in Eng. {1817) VI. 292 To dispirit the 
sufferer from future exertions. x868 Freeman Norm. Conq. 
(1876) II. viii. 260 One side was cheered and the other 
dispirited by an unlooked-for incident. 

t 3. To extract and transfuse the 'spirit' or es- 
sence of. Obs. rare. 

164X Fuller Holy $ Prof. St. in. xviii. 200 Proportion an 
houres meditation to an houres reading of a staple authour. 
This makes a man master of his learning, and dispirits the 
book into the Scholar. 

Dispirited (dispi rited),/^/, a. [f. prec. + ed*.] 

f 1. Deprived of its essential quality or vigour ; 
destitute of spirit or animation, spiritless. Obs. 

a 1660 Hammond Wks. IV. Pref. (R.) f Religious offices . . 
degenerating into heartless dispirited recitations, a 1700 
13. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Pal/d, Flat, Dispirited, or Dead 
Drink. 1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1757) II. in The 
Blood becomes so viscid, poor, and dispirited. 1758 Whit- 
worth Aec. Russia^ 5 The Laplanders and Samoiedes being 
too heavy and dispirited. 

2. Cast into or characterized by low spirits ; 
discouraged, disheartened, dejected. 

1647 Trapp Comm. 1 Thess. v. 14 The dispirited, faint- 
hearted, sick and sinking. 1717 Pope Let. to Blount^ 27 
Nov., My Mother is in that dispirited State of Resignation. 
1 741 Middleton Cicero II. xi. 437 A few unarmed, dispirited 
men. 185a Mrs, Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxxii. 290 He turned 
hack and caught a glance at the dispirited faces behind him. 

Hence Dispi'ritedly adv. ; Dlspi'ritedness. 

1634 tr. Scuder/s Curia Pol. 17s A defatigation and 
dispirited ness will accompany that oppression. 1673 H. 
Stubbe Vind. Dutch War 4 The decay of Trade, the dis* 
piritedness of the English. 1733 Cheyne Eng. Malady 11. 
ix. § 3 (1734) 208 Opiates . . when their Force is worn off . . 
leave a Lowness, Dispiritedness, and Anxiety. 1864 Web- 
ster, Dispiritedly. 1889 Temple Bar Mag. Feb. 186, * I do 
not know . .said the lad dispiritedly. 

Disprritixig, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] 
That dispirits ; disheartening, depressing. 

1733 Chevne Eng. Malady n. ix. § 1 (1734) 206 The Symp- 
toms may he so dispiriting and painful. 1799-1805 S. 
Turner Anglo-Sax. I. iv. vi. 315 That dispiriting belief, 
which men on the eve of great conflicts sometimes experience, 
that he should not survive it. 187a Miss Braodon To 
Bitter End xvii, Even though London-bridge terminus was 
a somewhat dirty and dispiriting place to arrive at. . 

Hence DispiTiting-ly adv. 

1881 H. C. M eri vale Fancito/B. 1. 1. iv. 67 Little enough 
of their influence, however, seemed to fall dispiritingly upon 
Daisy and Guy. 

Disprritment. [f*- Dispirit v. + -ment.] 
The state of being dispirited ; disheartenment ; 
depression of spirits. 

1827 Carlyle Germ. Romance IV. W. Muster 250 A 
spirit of dispiritment. 1830 — Richter Misc. (1872) III. 
25 Some with their modesty and quiet endurance combining 
a sickly dispiritment. 1830 — in Froude L\fe{i%te) II. 116, 
I look . . forward to a life of poverty, toil and dispiritment. 
1843 — Past Pr. in. xiii. 295 You honestly, .quit a most 
muddy confused coil., of sorrows, dispiritments and contra- 
dictions. 1866 Lowell Lcssing Pr. \vks. 1890 II. 207 What 
he' wrote under the dispiritment of failure. 

t Dispiritua'lity. nonce-word. Obs.rare. [Dis- 
9.] An unspiritual or worldly act. 

1684 H. 1,1 qk-e Answer 24 If theyda not repent of these 
immoralities or DispirituaHties, if I may so speak 

t Disprritude. Obs. [f. Dispirit, after solid- 
tud^ t decrepitude, etc.] Dispirited condition. 

1797 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XXII. 512 Considering 
how general was the dispiritnde of his troops. 1814 — 
Monthly Mag. XXXVII. 30 Infidels have complained that 
the Christian religion . .drives men into dispiritude. 

Dispise, obs. form of Despise. 

Dispit, -ite, -itt> obs. forms of Despite. 

Dispiteous (dispH/as), a. [A revival or con- 
tinuation of the 16th c. dispiteous, variant of Des- 
piteous (q.v. for earlier instances), related to 
despite ; but in later use analysed as f. Dis- 10 + 
Piteous.] Pitiless, merciless. 



1803 W. S. Rose A madis 82 The felon wreck'd dispiteous 
wrong and shame. 1818 Todo, Dispiteous* malicious, 
furious. 1845 Blackw. Mag. LVI1. 638 This dispiteous 
and abominable tyrant. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shaks. Char. 
xiv. 357 The wages he receives are as dispiteous, for he is 
devoured by a beast. 1865 Swinuurne Poems $ Ball. t 
P/ugdra. 81 The most dispiteous out of all the gods. 

Hence Dispi-teously adv. ; Dispi'teonsness. 

1818 Tooo, Dispiteously, maliciously, without pity. 1861 
RossETTt I tat. PoetSy Mazzeo di Ricco 57 Certes, it was of 
Love's dispiteousness That 1 must set my life On thee. 

Dispitesoun, var. DisPUTrsouN, disputation. 

Dispitous, -uous, -ly : see Despitous. 

Displace (dispit *s), v. [ad. OF. desplacer 
(15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), mod.F. diplacer to dis- 
place, f. des-., Dis- 1, 4+ place sb., placer to place.] 

1. trans. To remove or shift from its place; to 
put out of the proper or usual place, (f In quot. 
1 551, To transpose.) 

1551 T. Wilson Logicke (1580) 28 By conuersion of the 
Propositions, and by displacyng the same, settyng one in 
an others steede. 1553 — Rhet. (1580) 203 The whiche 
wordes beyng altered or displaced, the figure straight dooeth 
lose his name. 1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Hnsb. iv. (1586) 
187 b, Cut away part of the Coames which you must do 
with a very sharpe knife, for feare of displacing the rest 
of the Coames. 1611 Shaks. Cymb. iv. ii. 122 [He] swore. . 
heel'd [= he'd] .. Displace our heads, where (thanks the 
Gods) they grow, And set them on Luds»Towne. 1781 
Cowper Expostulation 258 Thy diadem displaced, thy 
sceptre gone. 1837 Whewell Hist. Imittct. Sc. {i&$7) I. 
151 [The moon] may be displaced by tbis cause to the 
amount of twice her own hreadth. 

t b. fig- To remove, banish. Obs. 

1580 Sioney Ps. xxxix. vi, Ah! yet from me lett thy 
plagues be displac'd. 1596 Spenser Hymne Heavenly Love 
264 All other loves . . Thou must renounce and utterly dis- 
place. 1605 Shaks. Macb. lit. iv. 109. 1675 Hobbes Odyss. 
vm. 64 When their thirst and hunger was displac'd. 

2. To remove from a position, dignity, or office. 
i553 T. Wilson R/tet. (1580) 68 When God striketh the 

mighticand displaceth those that were highly placed. 
1563-87 Foxe^4. 4- M. (1596) 6/1 King Solomon displaced 
Abiathar the high preest. 1687 in Magd. Coll. $ James// 
(Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 98 To place, or displace, Members of 
Colleges. 1709 Steele Tatter No. 84 r 4 With a Design 
to displace them, in case 1 find thiir Titles defective. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 556 Enjoining him . . to displace 
all the Popish officers who held commands under him. 1855 
Stocqueler Milit. Eucycl., Officers arc sometimes displaced 
from a particular regiment in consequence of misconduct, 
but they are at liberty to serve in any other corps. 

3. To onst (something) from its place and occupy 
it instead : a. to put something else in the place 
of; b. to take the place of, supplant, ' replace *• 

a. [1667 Milton P. L. 1. 473 Gods Altar to disparage 
and displace For one of Syrian mode.] 1844 H. H. Wilson 
Brit, /ndia III. 458 To displace hy regular garrisons the 
troops of the Thakurs. 1853 Sia H. Douglas Milit. Bridges 
41 The desideratum is, to displace as much water, with as 
little weight of vessel as possible. 

b. [1634 Milton Comns 560 A soft and solemn -breathing 
sound . . stole upon the air, that even Silence . . wished she 
might Deny her nature, and he never more, Still to be so 
displaced.] 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) I. 188 A cork, 
a ship, a buoy, each buries itself a bed on the surface of the 
water ; this hed may be considered as so much water dis- 
placed. 1831 Lardner Hydrost. viii. 157 A body when it 
floats in a fiquid, displaces a quantity of the liquid equal 
to its own weight. 1889 A. R. Wallace Darwinism 29 In 
three years . . this weed . . absolutely displaced every other 
plant on the ground. 

DisplaceaMe (displ^-sab'l), a. [f. prec. + 
-able?] Capable of being, or liable to be, dis- 
placed. 

1676 Boyle in Phil. Trans. XI. 8o5 Its parts, were 
easily displaceable by the subtile permeating matter. 1810 
Bentham Packing (1821) 43 A Board ..paid, placed, and 
displaceable by the servants of the crown. 1879 J. M. 
Duncan Led. Dis. Women \. (1889) 3 It may be mobile or 
floating, or it may be merely displaceable. 

Hence Displaceabl-lity. 

1883 Nature XXVI. 592 The classification of surfaces 
according to the displaceability of their geodetic triangles. 

Displaced (displ^-st), ppl. a. [f. as prec. + 
-ED l.J Removed from its place ; put out of place ; 
deposed : see the verb. 

1571 Goldinc Calvin on Ps. Ep. Ded. 6 There be . . many 
displaced words. 1823 Ellis Mem. Gordon 18 To retain 
tbe head of the bone in its displaced situation. 1839 G. Biro 
Nat. Philos. 90 Archimedes, .discovered that a body, when 
immersed in a fluid, loses a portion of its weight equal to 
that of the displaced fluid. 1841 Elphinstone Hist. Ind. 
II. 15 No mention was made of the displaced vizir. 

Displacement (displ^sment). ff. Displace 
v. + -ment: cf. OF. desplacement, mod.F. deplace- 
menl, perh. the immediate source of sense 1.] 
The act of displacing or fact of being displaced. 

1. Removal from an office or dignity ; deposition. 
(The earliest sense, but somewhat rare.) 

1 61 1 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xvi. § 44 His displacement 
from the Regency of France. 1797 W. Taylor in Monthly 
Rev. XXII 1. 570 Without the least intention of carrying 
their schemes farther than the displacement of their adver- 
saries. 1857 Toulm. Smith Parish 91 Election, displace- 
ment, and fresh election depend od the Parish only. 

2. Removal of a thing from its place; putting 
out of place ; shifting, dislocation. 

1803 W.Taylor in Amu Rev. 1. 320 Change of air, removal, 
displacement, seem to be efficient remedies. 1840 A. Tweeoie 
Pract. Med. III. 380 When the displacement is very con- 
siderable, the functions of the heart may hi much embar* 



DISPLACENCE. 

rassed. 1863 Kinglake Crimea (1876) I. x\. 354 Occasioned 
by some occidental displacement of word 1. 1880 IIauchton 
Phys. Gene. ii. \bnote, A vertical displacement of the strata. 

b. Physics. The amount by which anything is 
displaced ; the di (Terence or geometrical relation 
between the initial position of a body and its posi- 
tion at some subsequent instant. 

1837 Wiieweli. Mist. Induct. Sc. (1857) I. 150 The dis- 
placement of the sun by parallax is so small that [etc.]. 

1879 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. I. 1. § 90 We may con- 
sider the whole motion as made up of successive elementary 
displacements. 

c. Thennometiy. (See quot.) 

1871 11. Stewart /feat 5 aa It is found that thermometers 
are liable to an alteration of their zero points, especially 
when the bulb has been filled not long before graduation. . 
This displacement may in the course of years amount to 
about i° C 

d. Klcctr, (Sec quots.) 

1881 Maxwell Elcctr. ff Magn. I. 64 Electric displace* 
ment is a movement of electricity in the same sense as the 
transference of a definite quantity of electricity through 
a wire is a movement of electricity. 1885 Watson & IJua- 
burv Elcctr. <Jr Magn. I. § 358. 1895 Silvanus Thompson 
Elcctr. $ Magn. § 57 Displacement. Whenever electric 
forces act on a dielectric, tending to drive electricity in at 
one side and out at the other the quantity of electricity 
which has apparently been transferred . . was called by 
Maxwell 'the displacement'. Ibid. § 516 Experiment 
proves that displacement-currents, while they last, set up 
magnetic fields around them ; just as connexion-currents 
and conduction-currents do. 

3. Removal of a thing by substitution of some- 
thing else in its place ; * replacement \ 

1868 Gladstone Jtw. Mundi iit. (1869) too There must 
have been a great displacement of the Pelasgic vocabulary. 

1880 Libr. Univ. Know!. IX. 297 The displacement of 
human labor through . . machinery. 

b. Hydrostatics. The displacing of a liquid by 
a body immersed in or floating on it ; the amount 
or weight of fluid so displaced by a floating body, 

e. g. a ship. Centre of displacement : see Centre 
sb. 16. 

180a 19 Rees Cycl. s.v. Shipbuilding (L.)> To. ascertain 
the centre of displacement, or centre of gravity, of the 
immersed part of a ship's bottom. 1833 Marryat P. Simple 
xiii, He was at ways talking about centres of gravity, 
displacement of fluid, and Lord knows what. 1869 Sir 
K. J. Reed Our Iron*Clad Ships iv.71 The dimensions and 
outside form of a ship determine her displacement. 1876 
W. H. G. Kingston Brit. Navy 535 Her total length is 
320 feet . . with a displacement of 11,407 tons. 

c. P/tarm. The process of obtaining an extract 
of a substance by pouring over it successive quan- 
tities of a menstruum until all the soluble matters 
are extracted : -Percolation. 

1883 Syd. Sac. Lex., Displacement ..In Pharmacy, the 
term is used in the same sense as Percolation . . D. appa- 
ratut, a means of obtaining extracts, whether aqueous or 
alcoholic. i The body is pulverised, and then partially ex- 
hausted with a liquid, which is replaced by an additional 
quantity of the same, or of another liquid. 

tDispla'Cence. Obs. [a.d.mcd.L. dispiaeenlia, 

f. Dis- 4+placentfa pleasantness : cf. OF. dcsplai- 
sance, mod.F. dtp-, It. dispiacensa. Thecl.L. word 
was displicentia, whence Displicence.] «next: 
the reverse of complacence. 

c 1450 Miroitr Saluacioun 1433 With displacens of all 
synne and hertly contrycionne. 1668 Wilkins Real Char. 
«9 Dispjacence, Sorrow, Grief, Discomfort. 166* Sir T. 
.Browne Chr. Mor. 111. § 5 Rake not up envious displacences 
at things successful unto others. 

Displacency (dispVi'senst). Now rare or 
Obs. Tf. as prec. : see -ency. See also Disfli- 
cency.J The fact or condition of being displeased 
with something ; displeasure, dissatisfaction, dis- 
like. (The reverse of complacency.} 

<ii6$a J. Smith Sel. Disc. x. Hi. 503 Their hatred of the 
devil is commonly nothing else but an inward displacency 
of nature against something entitled by the devil s name. 
1654 Warren Unbelievers 305 His divine displacency against 
their sins. 1771 Wesley Wk$. (1873) VI. 18 Feeling a dis- 
placency at every offence against <Jod. 1839 I. Taylor 
Logic in Theol. 59 The infant has made himself the object 
of complacency or of displacency, according to his original 
dispositions, or his individual character. 

Displace nt (displ^-sent), a. rare. [f. Dis- 
placence, after complacent : cf. OF. desplaisant, 
Displeasant.] Feeling or marked by displeasure: 
the reverse of complacent. 

1859 I. Taylor Logic in Theol. 6a These emotions .. be* 
coming either complacent or displaceut. 

Displaxer. [f. Displace + -er 

1. One who or that which displaces. 

1588 J. Uoali* Detnonstr. Z?i«7>. (Arb.) 73 If the ministers 
that bee vsually displaced, be called of God . . if it cause 
the disptacers to be esteemed enemies to the Gospell. 1607 
Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr. 11. v. 10 Establishes of that 
'which is good, and displacers of that which Is evill. 

2. Pharm. An apparatus for obtaining an extract 
by Displacement (3 c); a percolator. 

1883 Syd. Soc. Lex. t Displacer, a synonym of Percolator. 

Displacing, vbl. sb. [f. Displace + -ing i.] 
The action of the verb Displace ; removal from 
its place; deposition. 

1 55 1 T, Wilson Logike (1567) 65 a, In the diuidyng, and 
displacing of the same. 1583 Stusses Anat.Abus. 11.(1883) 
84 Authorise for his displacing, and placing of another that 
is more able. 1626 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1659) 4°3 ^ orc 
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such displacing* and alterations have by his means hap- 
pened. 1654 Ld. Orrerv Parihen. (1676) 310 Phanasders 
displacing gave him the invitation to invade us. 

attrib. 1894 Wcttnt. Cat. May a/i That displacing 
process which, sounds so easy in political economy. In life, 
when you ore squeezed out of one employment, .you do not 
find it so simple to slide Into another groove. 

Displaxing, ppl a. [f. as prec. 4- -ino*.] 
That displaces : see the verb. 

i86« F. Hall Hindu Philos. Syst. 87 note K That one such 
quality may displace another, their theory is, that the dis- 
placing quality must remain with the quality displaced 
during the last moment of the subsistence of the latter. 
1867 Freeman Norm. Cona. (1876) 1. 1. a Some knowledge 
of the condition of the displaced nation is necessary to 
understand the position of the displacing nation. 

Displant (displcrnt), v. [ad. OF. desplantcr 
^•Sp. desplanlar t It. dispiatttare Romanic *dis- 
planldre, for L. deplantarc, f. De- I. 6, Dis- + 
plant are to plant.] 

1. trans. To take up or remove (a plant) from 
the ground ; to uproot. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 1495) 11. 256 a/i 
A tree whiche is ofte dysplaunted & transported from one 
grounde to an other may nere no fruyte. 163s R. Bolton 
Com/. A/fl. Consc. xv. 79 A strong and migntie Oake . . 
which no storme or tempest can displant or overthrow. 17*5 
Hradley Earn. Diet. s. v. Saffron Crocus, After these IJulbs 
are displanted the Gardiner must be sure to keep them 
. .Three Weeks without replanting them. 1800 Trans. Soc. 
Enconrag. Arts XVIII. 99 When the hops are displanted. 

1 2, To remove (a person) from his settled 
position ; to dislodge (people) from their settle- 
ments or country; spec, to undo the settlement or 
establishment of (a * plantation ' or colony). Obs. 

159a Shaks. Rom. «y Jul. m. iii. 59 Displant a Towne, 
reuerse a Princes Doome. 1596 Spenser State Irel. Wks. 
(Globe) 61 5/1 One of the occasions by which all those coun- 
tryes, which .. had bene planted with English, were 
shortly displanted and lost. 1605 Hieron Short Dial. 49 
Almost 300 preachers are already eythcr displanted, in* 
hibited, or under . . censure. 1615 G. Sandys Trav. 39 The 
- . Greeks had planted certaine Colonies thereabout, and 
displanted the barbarous. 1650 J. Mlsgravb Grievances 
of North. Co. 37 All Israel . . were displanted, and carried 
away into captivity. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 
370 A Colony, .in Dariana, displanted for the unsoundnesse 
of the ayre. 

1 3. fig. a. To root up, eradicate ; b. to supplant. 

1603 H. Crosse Vcrtues Comimv. (1878) 98 Others ..dis- 
plant all good order established. 161a T. Taylor Comm. 
Titus i. 6 He must . . displant vices, and plant the contrarie 
vcrtues. 1614 Massinger Renegado in. 1, Some other hath 
displanted me, With her dishonour, a 1638 Mede A/ost. 
Lat. Times (164 1) 83 Three of these .. should the Anli- 
christian home depresse and displant, to advance himselfe. 

Hence Displa*nting vbl. sb. and a. 

1604 Shaks. Oth. n. i. 283 By the displanting of Cassio. 
1616 H. Gosnold in Lismore Papers (1887) Ser. 11. II. 30 
The stock which 1 am tyed to purchase vnder paine of 
displanting. 17*5 Bradley Earn. Diet. s. v. Tulip, Take 
a Gardiners displanting Groove, and thrust it into the 
Ground. 1717 Bailey vol. II, Displanting Scoop, an 
Instrument to take up Plants with Earth about them. 

t Displant a* t ion. Obs. [f. prec. after Plant- 
ation.] The action or fact of displanting; the 
removal of a plantation or colony. 

1614 Raleigh ///*/. World 1. 46 T*he Edenites in Thelnssar 
., whose displantation Senacherib vaunted of. Ibid.x. ii. 
§ 8. 607 The Boij . . feared the like displantation. 

t Displa't, v. Obs. [Dis- o or 7 a.] trans. 
To do out of its plats or plaits, to unplait. 

16J7 Hakewell AJh>1. (1630) 41a Which of these would not 
rather choose that the state .. should be in combustion 
then his haire should bee displatted ? 

Display (displ^*), v. Forms: 5 desplay, 
dysplay, 6 displeigh. /3. 5-6 des-, dysploy. 
[a. OF. despleier {-plier, -ployer), « Pr. dcsplcgar, 
-pleiar t Sp, desplegar, It. dispicgare :— L. displiairc 
to scatter, disperse, (in late and mcd.L.) to unfold. 
Sec also the doublet Deploy, and aphetic Splay. 

In OF. displicare became orig. in inf. desplier; in tonic 
forms as 3 sing. pres. desplei * \ whence by subseq. confusion 
of tonic and atonic forms despleier, later des/loicr, des* 
ployer : examples of all these French varieties exist in Eng. 
in ply, ployy ap/ly, comply, imply, deploy, employ; the 
forms in -ploy being from Central OF., or later F.J 

1. trans. To unfold, expand, spread out ; to un- 
furl (a banner, sail). Now Obs. exc. as inflnenced 
by sense 3, and understood as *to unfold to ¥16^^ 
(a banner or the like). 

[ijoj BarrTON 11. xxii. § 4 Si la disseisine fust fete a banere 
d esplae*, ou as chevans covertz.] c 1330 R. Brukne Chron. 
(1810) a Ine.. displayed his banere, & went to be bataile. 
c 1430 Lvdc. Afin. Poems. (Percy Soc) 6 Ther yssed oute 
empresses thre. Theire here displayed, c 1460 Emare 9^ The 
cloth was displayed sone. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xxvti. 96 
To sprede and dysploye the saytes. c 1500 Melusinexxx. 1 31 
And made hys banere to be dysployed abrode. 1581 N. 
Lie he field tr. Castanheda^s Cottq. E. Ind. xxxvi. 88 There 
was displaide a flagge in the top of the Factorie. 1590 
SrENSER E. Q. m, h. 47 The old* woman carefully displayd 
The clothes about her round with busy ayd. 16*1 G. Sandys 
Ovid's Met. iv. (1636) 86 With Dores displayed, the golden 
Palace shines. 1656 Earl Monm. Advt.fr. Parnass. 359 
(He] displaid his sails to a prosperous west wind. 169a 
Bent-ley Boyle Led. 208 Elastick . . particles, that have a 
continual tendency and endeavour to expand and display 
themselves, 17*8 Pops Dune. lit. 71 See., her sable flag 
displayed. 1894 C N. Robinson Brit. Elect 97 A flag was 
to be displayed on the discovery of a supposed enemy at sea, 

intr. (for re/7.). 157a R. H. tr. Lavatents' Ghostes f 
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Stir. 81 When., their ensignes will not displaie 

abroade but fold about the stander-bearers heads. 

t b. Mil. To spread out (troops) so as to form 
a more extended line; — Deploy" v. 2. Obs. 

1581 Savilk Agric. (162a) 108 A gncola. .. fearing lest hee 
should bee assailed on the front and flankes both at one 
instant, displayed his army in length. 1581 — Tacitus* 
Hist. iv. xxxv. (1591) 196 Fought with troupes displayed out 
thinnely In length. «6io Holland Camdats Brit. 1. 151 
The Rnglinh men. .display their ranks and. .press hard upon 
their enemies. 18J3 CaAaa Technol. Diet., To display 
(Mil.) in French dlployer, to extend the front of a column. 

2. To lay or place (a man or animal) wilh the 
limbs extended; to extend (a limb, wing, etc) 
spec, in //er.: see Displayed 2. 

c itao R. IistuNNK Mcdit. 640 Toward be cros hys hak he 
layefe, And hys real armes oute he dysplavde. i486 Bk. 
St. Albans By iija, Display the wynge escfy and holde it 
betwene the ij partes of the loofe. 1539 Hilsey Primer in 
Three Primers (1848) 328 O Lord which hast displayed 
thine hands and feet, and all thy body on a cross for our 
sins. 1591 Srp.NSEa Virg. Gnat 240 Sleep oppressed him, 
Displaid on ground. Ibid. 336 Thou . . Thy careles limbs in 
loose sleep dost display. 

f b. Carving. 1 he technical term for : To carve 
(a crane). Obs. 

c 1470 in llors, Shrpe <$• G. etc. (Caxton 1479, Roxb. repr.) 
33 A crane displayd, a pecok disfigured. 1513 Bk. her* 
uynge in Babees Bk. 367 Dysplaye that crane. Take a crane, 
and vnfolde his legges, and cut of his wyngesby the Ioyntes. 
1804 Fasley Lona. Art Cookery (ed. 10} 393. 

absol. 1711-14 Spectator (J.), He carves, displays, and 
cuts up to a wonder. 

3. To open up or expose to view, exhibit to the 
eyes, show. 

13. . Gaiv. <y Gr. A'nt. 955 Hir brest & hir bry^t brote hare 
displayed Schon shyrer pen snawe. ri43o Lvdg. Min. 
Poems (1840) 161 (Matz.) Displaieth hir crown geyn Phebus 
bemys brihte. 1591 Shaks. 1 Hen. VI, 1. ii. 77, I . . 
to Sunnes parching heat display'd my cheekes. 1695 
WooDWAaD Nat. Hist. Earth iv. (1733) 244 By this 
means.. the Grain-Gold, upon all the Gold Coast .. is dis- 
play 'd. 1767 Sir W. Jones Sei>en Eount. Poems 11777) 46 
l h alluring stream. That through the grove display'd a 
silver gleam. 1861 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 45 Round the 
apartment .. was displayed in close array the silver and 
pewter plate. 1864 BotiTF.LL Heraldry Hist, ff Pop. xix. 
301 More recently the Royal Ilanncr has always displayed 
the Arms of England. 

b. Printing. To make more prominent (a word, 
line, etc.) by using larger type, wider spacing, etc. 
1888 [see Display sb. 5 J. 

4. To unfold or exhibit to other senses, to ob- 
servation generally, or to the mind, f a « T° fii vc 
utterance to, pour forth, utter. Obs. 

1580 Sidney Ps. xxvii. vii, Heare, lx>rd, when I my voice 
display. 1638 Sia T. HEanF.aT Trav. (ed. 2) no A thou, 
sand warbling Notes thy throat display es, 

b. To exhibit, make manifest, cause to be ob- 
served or perceived. 

1575 Laneham Let. (1871) 13 At last the Altitonant dis- 
pleaz me hiz mayn poour. 1635 Q carles Embl. 11. i. (17 18 > 
66 Thy busie hands address Their labour to display. 1660 
Bovle Nnu Exp. Phys. Mech. xvii. 115 The. .Air. .sufficing 
. .to display a considerable pressure upon the surface of the 
Mercury. 176J Sir W. Jones Arcadia Poems (1777) 107 
The curling eglantines display'd. .an aromatick shade. 1874 
Green Short Hist. vii. § 7. 415 The new English drama . 
was beginning to display its wonderful powers. 1885 
Manch. Exam. 16 June 4/7 The same insubordination was 
displayed still more offensively. 

5. esp. To exhibit ostentatiously ; to show off, 
make a show of. 

1618 Karle Microcosm.. Bold fortoard Man (Arb.) 47 
These few good parts hee has, hee is no niggard in display- 
ing. 1659!}. Harris Parivafs Iron Age 136 Many great 
Divines were fain to display their eloquence. 1709 PorE Ess. 
on Criticism 329 The sparks with awkward vanity display 
What the fine gentleman wore yesterday. 17x9 ButLEa 
Serm. Wlcs. 1874 II. 47 Their business in coming into 
company, .[is] to display themselves. 1750 Johnson Ram- 
bler No. 37 p 8 That part of his discourse in which he most 
i endeavoured to display his imagination. 

+ b. intr. (for ref.) To make a great show or 
display ; to act in an ostentations manner. Obs. 

1605 Siiaks. Lear 11. iv. 41 The fellow which .. Displaid 
so saucily against your Highnesse. 

6. trans. To disclose, reveal, or show, uninten- 
tionally or incidentally ; to allow to be seen or 
perceived, to betray. 

1603 Marston Ant. 4 Mel. ill. Wks. 1856 I. 32 If yo° 
are but seene, Your armes display you ; therefore put them 
off. 163a J. Hayward tr. Biondfs Eromena 171 He began 
to display.. some token of suspition. 1796 H. Hunter tr. 
St. Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) II. 568 All the variety of 
colours which flowers display. 1853 J. H. Newman Hist. 
.S*. (1873) II. t- »i. 146 A grand entertainment, which dis- 
played both the barbarism and the magnificence of the 
Asiatic 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. a) I. 104 Having dis- 
played your ignorance of the nature of courage. 

1 7. To set forth in representation or narrative ; 
to depict, describe, exhibit ; to set forth at large, 
expound ; to unfold (a tale). Obs. or arch. 

17*6^-31 Tindal RaAin'sHist. Eng. (1743) II. xvn. 156 To 
display in a few words the Elogy of this illustrious queen. 
*7S° Johnson Rambler No. 79 r 8 The princes were once 
displaying their felicity, and each boasting the advantages 
of his own dominions. 1766 Pennant ZooL (1768) I. Pref. a 
The admirable Linnxus has displayed them [arguments] 
at large in an oration. 180a Mar. Edceworth Morat 
T. (18 16) I. 200 Zealoos to display every proof of the king's 
greatness of mind. 1808 Scott Alarm, iv. ii, lie ..did his 
tale display. 



DISPLAY. 

f8. Med. To disperse, dissipate. Obs. [Cf. L. 
displicare, VaiTo.] 

1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 84 The fat of this beast 
is reserved by some for heating, softening, and displaying 
tumours in the flesh. Ibid. 504 The use of this by reason 
it is very hot, is to display Ulcers and tumors in wounds. 

U 9. To discover, get sight of, descry. [In 
Spenser and his imitators ; as if ' to unfold to one's 
own view '.] Obs. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. xii. 76 They . . did at last display 
That wanton Lady, with her lover. ci6n Chapman Iliad 
xi. 74 He. .from his seat took pleasure to display The city 
so adorn'd with tow'rs. 1615 — Odyss. v. 350 He might 
display The shady hills of the Phaeacian shore. 

Display*, sb. [f. prec. vb.] 

1. The act of displaying or unfolding to view or 
to notice ; exhibition, manifestation. 

<ri68o Glanvill (J.), A glorious display of the highest 
form of created excellencies. t?$x Johnson Rambler No. 
205 f s At this display of riches every eye immediately 
sparkled. 1767 Junius Lett. xxv. n6 You were not quite 
indifferent to the display of your literary qualifications. 
1833 Rutter Fonthill 8 A too sudden display of the colossal 
dimensions, .of the Abbey. 1853 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. 
(1873) II. 1. i. 4 The display of horsetails at the gate of the 
Palace is the Ottoman signal of war. 1858 Froude Hist. 
Eng. III. xiv. 193 An occasion for the display of his powers. 

+ b. The act of setting forth descriptively; 
a description. Obs, 

1583 Stubbes (title) The Second part of the Anatomie of 
Abuses, containing Thedisplay of Corruptions, with a per- 
fect description of such imperfections. 1610 Guillim (title) 
Display of Heraldry. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Display, 
a particular Explication, a 1714^ Sharp Serm. I. v. (R.), 
For the more lively display of him . . it will be fit that we 
represent him a little more particular under those several 
respects and capacities, in which his uprightness is princi- 
pally seen and expressed. 

2. An exhibition, a show ; a proceeding or occa- 
sion consisting in the exhibiting of something. 

1665 Glanvill Scepsis Sci. iy. Pref. (R.), Some grains 
must^ be allow'd to a rhetorical display, which will not bear 
the rigour of a critical survey. 1789 Cowper Queen's Visit 
Lond. 10 (17 March) 'Twas hard to tell of streets or squares 
Which formed the chief display. 1831 Brewster Nat. 
Magic i. (1833) 6 The optical display which hallowed their 
ancient temples. 1845 Florist's Jml. 278 The display of 
dahlias.. was most excellent. 1883 Gladstone in Glasgcnu 
Weekly Her. 9 June 1/7 Constant parades and military dis- 
plays with bands and flags. 1886 A. Winchell Walks Geol. 
Field 210 Some of our most splendid meteoric displays. 

3. Show, ostentation. 

1816 Byron Parisina xvii, He died, as erring man should 
die, Without display, without parade. 1S38 Emerson 
Nature, Lit. Elides Wks. (Bohn) II. 214 Fatal to the man 
of letters, fatal to man, is the lust of display. 1870 — Soc. 
ff Solit., Domestic Life Ibid. III. 45 A house kept to the 
end of display is impossible to all but a few women. 

4. Printing. The selection and arrangement of 
types so as to call attention to important parts of 
tbe subject matter: used in regard to title-pages 
and advertisements. 

1834 J.Johnson Typographia II. 588 An alteration in the 
method of display and a new mode in the arrangement of 
the matter, became now very general. 

5. Comb., as display -letter, -type, a letter or type 
used for displaying printed matter ; cf. 4 above ; 
display-stand, a storid, rack, shelf, etc. for 
displaying goods ; display- work (see qnot.). 

1888 Jacob: Printer's Voc. 32 Display work, Type dis- 
played, such as titles^ headings, and jobbing work, is thus 
termed to distinguish it from ordinary solid composition. 

Display able, a. rare, [f. as prec. + -able.] 
Capable of being displayed. 

1864 Carlvle Fredk. Gt. (1865) IV. xn. xi. 265 Belleisle dis- 
played, so far as displayable, his mag ni ficent Diplomatic Ware. 

Displayed (displ^'d),///. a. Also 4-6 des-, 
dys-, -plaied(e, -playit, -plaid, -pleyd. [-ed 1.] 

1. Unfolded, unfurled, spread open to view. 

c 1445 Wyntoun Cron. vm. xxxix. 32 A Rade of were He 
made wyth display id Bane re. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turkes 
(1638) 207 The displaied ensignes. 1615 K. Long tr. 
Barclay s Argenis ill. iii. 155 Opening now their displayed 
Pedigrees. 1640 Milton Eikon. Wks. 1738 I. 365 Fought 
against him with display'd Banners in the Field, 
b. Expanded, as wings, leaves, etc. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens in. xvii. 339 The leaves are lyke 
desplayed winges. 1648 Bovle Seraph. Love (1660) 44 The 
Coy delusive Plant, .shrinks in its displayed leaves. 
+ C. Lying supine with the limbs extended. 

a 1400 Octouian 1516 Well many Sarsyns . . ley dyspleyd. 
4:1485 Digby Myst. iv. 313 This displaied body. 1591 [see 
Display v. 2]. 1647 Cleyelano Poems, Smectymnuus 90. 

2. Her. Having the wings expanded : said of a 
bird of prey used as a bearing. Also with wings 
displayed*, see quot. 1882. 

e 1400 Sowdone Bab. 190 An Egle of goolde abrode dis- 
played, a 1490 Botoner I tin. C1778) 164 Ung egle displayed 
de argent. 1571 Bossewell ArtnorU 11. 60b, The fielde is 
of the Topaze, a Basiliske displayed, Emeraude, cristed, 
Saphirc. 1766 Porny Heraldry -(1787) 170 Three Eaglets 
displayed, points of their wings pendent, Or. 1830 Robson 
Brit. Herald III. Gloss., Displayed recursant, or ter giant, 
the wings crossing each other ; sometimes termed backward 
displayed, the wings crossing. Displayed foreshortened, 
eagles, etc. thus borne, are depicted flying straight forward 
towards you, so as no part but the roundness of the head 
and body is seen, with the pinion of the wings extended. 
1882 Cessans Her. vi. 91 The Heraldic student must bear 
in mind the difference between An Eagle displayed and 
An Eagle with wings displayed', when the latter term is 
employed, the Bird is supposed to be perched. 
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b- By Puttenham (1589) Eng. Poesie u. xi[il. (Arb.) 106 
applied to geometrical figures arranged in pairs somewhat 
as wings, e. g. the Tricquet displayed [=two triangles joined 
at their apices] ; the egge displayed, the Rondel displayed 
[=an oval or a circle bisected, and the halves joined at 
their convex margins]. 

Hence f Dtsplayedly adv. Obs. 

161 1 Florio, Spicgatamcntc, openly, displaiedly. 

Display *er. [f. as prec. + -ER l.] One who 

or that which displays ; an exhibitor. 

161 1 Florio, Spiegatore, a displayer, an vnfolder. 
1627-77 Feltham Resolves I. lxxxvi. (L.), Nothing that 
has sense but is better for this displayer [charity]. 1654 
Gavton Pleas. Notes (T.), The displayer of his high fron- 
tiers. 1815 W. H. Ireland Scribbleomania 217 Each 
pestle's displayer, Who, living by drugs, proves humanity's 
slayer. 1840 Browning Sordello y. (1889) 235 Some dis. 
player, still More potent than the last, of human will. 

Displaying, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -ing 
The action of ttie verb Display ; unfolding, dis- 
closing, revelation, exposure. 

1556 Huggarde (I itlc),T?hc Displaying of the Protestantes, 
and sondry their Practices. 1611 Cotgr., Despliemenl, an 
unfoulding; displaying. 1677 J. Webster (title), The Dis- 
playing of Supposed Witchcraft. ^ 1878 T. Sinclair Mount 
4 Whatever value these partial display in gs may have. 

Display 'merit, [f. as prec. + -ment.] = prec. 

1801 Strutt Sports $ Past. iv. iii. 326 The displaymcnt 
of vulgar pastimes. 

t Di*sple, v, Obs, Also 6 dyspel. [A pp. a 

popular formation from Discipline sb. 7, or v. 2. 

If derived from discipline vb., the final dn(e might be con- 
founded^ with the infinitive suffix ~en, *yn, and disappear 
along with it. But it is, on the whole, more probable that 
discipline sb. was associated with vbl. sbs. in dug, and so 
converted into discipl-ing, dissplying, dyspelyng, as in the 
earliest instances quoted. Thence a verb to disple would 
naturally be deduced. The verb Disciple is of later date.] 

trans. To subject to discipline, bodily correction, 
penance, or punishment ; esp. as a religious practice. 
Also Di-spling vbl, sb. and ppl. a, 

1492 in Brandy Pop, Antia., Ash Wedn. (1870) I. 56 For 
dissplying rods, ij<*. 1533 More Apol. xxvii. Wks. 893/2 As 
lothe. .as the Ladye was to come., to dyspelyng, that wepte 
..that the prieste had . .with the dyspelyng rodde beaten 
her hard vppon her lylye white handes. 1563-87 Foxe 
A.fy M. (1596) 1339/2 Euery of them had a Taper in his 
hand, and a rod, wherewith the Preacher did disple them. 
1581 Marbeck Bk. of Notes 586 The displing of the froward 
childe. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. x. 27 Bitter Penaunce, with 
an yron whip, Was wont bim once to disple every day. 
1605 B. Jonson Volpone iy. ii, Who here is fled for liberty 
of conscience . . Her will I disc'ple. 1607 R. C. tr. Esti- 
enne's World of Wonders 169 Displing friers. 1641 Vind. 
Smectymnuus m iii. 49 The Reverend Fathers will have 
multitudes of disobedient sons to disple. 

f Displea'sance. Obs. Forms : see Dis- 
pleasant, [a. OF. desplaisance ( 1 3th c. in Hata.- 
Darm.), mod.F. dtplaisance, f. desplaisant : see 
next and -ance. Cf. also Displacexce, Displi- 
cence. Still stressed on final c 1530 by Skelton.] 
The fact of being displeased; displeasure, dissatis- 
faction, discontent, annoyance, vexation; a cause 
or instance of this, a grievance, trouble. 

C1340 Hampole Prose Tr. 11 Wordes of myssawe ne vn- 
honeste ne of displesance. c 1386 Chaucer Pard. Prol. <$■ 
T, 92 Thus quyte I folk, that doon vs displesanees. c X430 
Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 48 So it be noon dysple- 
saunce to your pay. 1483 Cath. Angl. 98/t A Desplesance ; 
grauamcn, aggrauamen. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 82 He 
was in grete desplaysaunce. 1509 Barclay ShyP Folys 
(1570) 126 Justice ought to be wayed .. Not rigorously for 
wrath or displeasaunce. 1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. x. s8 Whose 
simple answere .. him to displeasaunce moov'd. [1886 J. 
Payne Decameron I. 20 Albeit the husbandmen die there 
. . the displeasance is there the less.] 

t Displea-sant, a. Obs, Forms: 4-5 des-, 

4- 7 dis-, 5-6 dys-, 4-6 -pies-, 5 -pleys-, -plays-, 

5- 7 -pleas-, 4-7 -ant, 5-6 -aunt, [a. OF. des- 
plaisant, ppl. adj. of desplaire to Displease.] 

1. Tbat displeases or causes displeasure or annoy- 
ance; displeasing; unpleasant; disagreeable. 

1481 Caxton Myrr, in. viii. 147 One is colde, rayny, and 
more desplaysant than thother. ri$io Barclay Mirr. Gd. 
Manners (1570) G iv, Clense thy bedchamber from all dis- 
pleasant sent. 1556 J Heywood Spider <J- F. ii. 64 Loue 
causeth friendes to hide displeasant trowth. 1609 Bible 
(Douay) 1 Sam. xviii. 8 Saul was exceeding angrie, Bnd 
this word was displeasant in his eies. 1668 Palp. Evid. 
Witchcr. 101 That morning it left a sulfurous smell behind 
it very displeasant and offensive, 
b. Const, to, unto. 

c X386 Chaucer Pars. T.r6z2 Thanne is this synne moost 
displesant to Crist. #1450 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 149 
Pride, whiche is the synne most displesaunt vnto God. 
<riS33 L°« Berners Gold, Bk. M,Aurel. (1546) Sijb, If 
your deathe be displeasant to them. 1665 Glanvill Scepsis 
Sci. xiv. 91 What to one is a most grateful odour, to an- 
other is noxious and displeasant. 

2. Displeased, angry, grieved. 

1485 Caxton Chas, Gt. 62 So dcsplaysaunt ne sory was 
he ncuer as I shal make hym for the. 15*5 St. Papers 
Hen. VIII, VI. 516 Sens that day that we founde the 
Chancellour so displesaunt for the letters sent. 153° 
Palsgr. 310/2 Displeasant for synne, contrit. 1599 
Hakluyt Voy. II. 1. 131 It was not they y fc ought to shew 
one displeasant looke or countenance there against ; but to 
take it patiently. 1709 Strype \ Ann. Ref. 1. vii. lo^They 
looked with a very Bngry and displeasant eye upon them. 

t Di&plea'sant, v, Obs, rare, [f. prec. adj.] 
To render displeasant ; to disquiet, vex. 
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Hence Displea'santing vbl. sb. y vexing, disquiet- 
ing. 

1628 Feltham Resolves 11. xxii. 74 Lamentations that haue 
no better fruit, then the displeasanting of the soule, that 
ownes them. 

t Displea*santly, adv. [f. as prec. + -ly2.] 

1. Unpleasantly, disagreeably ; offensively. 

^ 1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 429 Before it is ripe, 
it smelleth displeasantly. 

2. In a displeased or offended manner. 

1540-1 Elyot Image Gov. (1556) 139 b, I speake not dis- 
pleasantly. 1662 J. Chandler Van Helmonfs Oriat. Pref. 
to Rdr., I do humbly beseech you all . .not displeasantly to 
receive my ready poor labour. 1711 Strype Eccl. Mem, I. 
xii. 103 He thought the Emperor should take it more dis- 
pleasantly, than if his Holiness had declared himself. 

t Displea'santness. Obs. [f. as prec. + 

-ness.] The quality of being displeasing or un- 
pleasant, unpleasantness; also, the condition of 
being displeased, displeasure. 

>5S3 Brenue Q, Curtius ill. 29 (R.) When Philip had read 
the letter, hee shewed more tokens of displeasauntnes than 
of feare. xsfit W. Cicill in Bentley Mon. Matrones, Q, 
Catherines Lament. Pref., This good Ladie thought no . . 
displeasantnesse to submit hirselfe to the schoole of the 
erosse. 1665 J. WEaa Stone-Heng /1725) 42 Tbey present 
..a certain kind of Displeasantness to the Eye. 

Displease (displrz),^. Forms: 4-5 desplese, 
(displess) ; 4-6 dis-, dysplese, displece, -pleis, 
5 dysplayse, 5-6 dyaplease, 5- displease, [a. 
OF. desplais-i pres. stem of desplaisir y desplaire 
(pres. subj. -place, -plaise), in AF. desplere y desplese, 
refashioned repr. of L. displicere, Rom. *displacere : 
cf. It. dispiaee're, Sp. desplacer, Pr. desplacer : see 
Please. The 16th c. ea represented an AF. and 
ME. open £ from OF. ai.'] 

1. intr. To be displeasing, disagreeable, or offen- 
sive ; to cause displeasure, dissatisfaction, or dislike. 

(This is app. the original use, as in Fr.and L. ; but in later 
Eng. it passes into an absolute use of the transitive sense 2.) 

13.. E, E, A Hit. P. C. 1 Patience is a point, ba3 hit dis- 
plese ofte. 1414 Brampton Penit. Ps. xiv. 17 He may sone 
dysplese and greve. 1484 Caxton Chivalry 98, I wold 
demaunde a question yf I shold not displease. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva (J.), Foul sights do rather displease, in that they 
excite the memory of foul things. 1705 Pope Spring 83 
Ev'n spring displeases, when she shines not here. 1856 
Emerson Eng. Traits, Manners Wks. (Bohn) II. 46 They 
dare to displease. 

t b. const, to. Obs. [ » F. diplaire ct y or with 
dative ; L. displicere with daij] 

e 1374 Chaucer Boeth. 1. pr. iii. 6 (Camb. MS.) To dis- 
plese to wikkede men. c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 
196 pis displesib to sinful men. 1413 Pilgr. Sowte (Caxton 
1483) in. viii. ss For somtyme theyr lewd lyf displesid to 
them seluen. c 142$ Wyntoun Cron. vi. xvi. 29 That til 
hyr fadyr dysplesyd noucht, 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour 
D vij b, Thexcusations of Eue displeasid moche to god. 

2. trans. [The object represents an earlier dative : 
cf. Fr. cela me deplatt, cela deplatt d Dieu.] To 
be displeasing or disagreeable to ; to excite the dis- 
pleasure, dissatisfaction, or aversion of; to offend, 
annoy, vex, make angry. 

X7. . E. E. A I lit. P. B. 1 1 36 penne pou dry3tyn dyspleses 
with dedes ful sore. 1393 GowEa Conf. III. 253 If it shulde 
him nought displese. c 1400 Maunoev. (Roxb.) vi. 20 If 
pai speke any thing bat displesez pe sowdan. c 1400 Apol. 
Loll. 83 To do synne, & displece God, & deserue peyn. 
r 1440 GestaRom. (1838)11. xxxviii. 399 It displeasethe me 
mekelle, that ever I come hedir. 1474 Caxton Chesse 4 He 
put them al to deth that displesid him. 1519 Supplic. to 
King 53 Afrayed to speake the trewethe, lest they shulde 
dysplease men. 1596 Shaxs. Tarn. Shr. 1. i. 76 Let it not 
displease thee good Bianca, For I will loue thee nere the 
lesse my girle. 1596 — 1 Hen. IV, 1. iii. 122 You shall heare 
in such a kinde from me As will displease ye. 1611 Bible 
Jonah iv. j Bvt it displeased lonah exceedingly, and he was 
very angry. 16*4 Capt. Smith Virginia 1 v. in This answer 
. .much displeased him. 1700 S. L. tr. Fryke's Voy. E. Ind. 
335 When I considered her.. as to her Fortune, I must con- 
fess she did not altogether displease me. 173A Arbuthnot 
in Swift's Lett. (1766) II. 205 The world, in the main, dis- 
pleaseth me. 1841 W. Spaloing Italy 4- It. I si. III. 150 
The picture . . is one which displeases taste. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) III. 223, I will not oppose you, lest 1 should 
displease the company. 

fig. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. in. ii. 54 He beleeue as soone.. 
that the Moone May through tbe Center creepe, and so 
displease Her brothers noonetide. 1603 — Meas.forM. iy. 
i. 13 My mirth it much displeas'd, but pleas'd my woe. 161 1 
Beaum. & Fl. Maids Trag. iv. i, E. Come, you will make 
ine blush. Mel. I would, Evadnc ; I shall displease my 
ends else. 

fb. reft, and intr.^be displeased: see c. Obs, 
13.. E. E, Allit, P. A. 422 1 Blysful*, quoth I, 'may \ns 
be trwe, Dysplese 2 not if I speke errour*. 1377 Langl. P. PI. 
B. xiii. 135 *At 3owre preyere', quod pacyence bo, 'so no 
man displese hym \ a 1450 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 160 
Madame, displese you not thoughe this lady . . goo before. 
c 1470 Henry Wallace xi. 269 Ye suld displess you nocht. 

c. To be displeased : to be dissatisfied, or moved 
to disapprobation or dislike ; to be vexed ; to be 
full of displeasure or indignation. (Expressing 
state rather than action : cf. Displeased ppl. a.) 
Const, with, at, fo/,i against j also with infin., 
or clause. 

C1386 Chaucer Can. Yeom. Prol. ff T. 457 Beeth no 
thyng displesed, I vow preye. 1393 Gower Conf. III. 173 
They pray him . . That he will saie no contraire, Wherof 
the- king may be desplesed. ^1489 Caxton Sonnes of 
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olesit that Wc embrase nocht .. *our new fnterpretationis. 
i S93 Si!akb. alien. VI y \.\. 155 TWs reason he should I be 
dtsDlcas'd at it. 1611 BiaLR Hah. in. 3 Wa* the Lord dis- 
pleased against the riuersl 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav 
Fed.»)n? Cynthia also lookt pale, asdrpleasd with .so much 
knavery. 1745 P. Thomas Jrnl. Anson* 1 Voy. 16 We should 
not have been displeased . . to have met them with our 
whole Force. 1829 D' Israeli in Croker Papers (1884) 
a8 Jan., So many were displeased at themselves. 

Displeased (disptf-zd),///. a. [f. prec + Etx] 
The reverse of pleased ; vexed, angry, annoyed. 

1581 Mulcaster Positions xxix. (1887) 109 The thinges, 
which do please the displeased infantes. 1609 Shaks. 7r. 
ft Cr (Qo. x) Epistle r ij, The most displeased with Playes, 
are pleasd with his Commedies. 1659 Gentl. Calling (1696) 
116 The Heathens had Incantations to recal their displeased 
Deities. 1840 j. W. Bowdsh Gregory VII, 1. 174 Too wary 
to put himself into the power of his displeased sovereign. 

•.[For to be displeased \ with its constructions, see 
Displease v. 2 c. 

Displeasedly (-f-zedli\ adv. [f. prec. + -ly2.] 
In a displeased or vexed manner; whh displeasure. 

ri6ii Chapman Iliad xv. 97 Thus took she place dis- 
pleasedly. 18*6 Scott Woodst. xxxv, 'Have 1 not said tt 7 
answered Cromwell, displeasedly. . 1856 Titan Mag. July 
10/1 He muttered the last words displeasedly. 

fDisplea'sedness. Obs. [f.asprec. + -NESs.] 
Displeased state or condition, discontent. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. hi. 197 To do penance ..is 
..10 vtter a displeasednesse when god is angry with vs. 
1680 Baxter Cath. Commun. iii. (1684) ai It is not Pleased- 
ness with the evil ; therefore it is Displeasedness. a 1716 
South Serm. viii. i5o(T.) What a confusion and displeased- 
ness covers the whole soul 1 

Displea-ser. rare. [f. Displease + -eri.] 
One who displeases. 

1641 Milton Ck. Govt. it. (1851) 140 It must.. be a hate- 
full thing to be the displeaser, and molester of thousands. 

Displea sing, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -wo L] 
The action of the verb Displease ; offending. 

1387 Treyisa Higdtn (Rolls) II. 4" Priamus . . hadde 
anan in mynde. .be displesynge [Higden eontemp/ns] of his 
messager Antenor. 1530 Palsgb. su/i Displeasyng, remors, 
offetttion. 1580 Barf.t A Iv. D 904 Without any displeasing 
of the tast. 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 26 P 14 A servile 
fear of displeasing. 

Displeasing, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing*.] 
Causing displeasure, giving offence, disagreeable. 

1401 Pot Poems (Rolls) II. 17 It is. .displeasing to God, 
and harme to oure soules. 155a Abp. Hamilton Catech. 
(1881) 30 Displcsand and nocht acceptable to God. 1597 
Shaks. a Hsn. IV S Epil. 10 A displeasing Play. 1643 Mil- 
ton Divorce ti. viii. (1 851) 80 By reason of some displeasing 
natural quality or unfitnes in her. 1779 Mad. D Arblay 
Diary Oct., A rich counsellor .. but, to me, a displeasing 
man. 184$ M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 16 [The marriage! 
was also, .highly displeasing to his father Chilpertc 

1 lence Displea-singly adv. ; Displeasingness. 

a 165a J. Smith Set. Disc. viii. 394 Nothing that might . . 
carry in it any semblance of displeasingness. 1690 Locke 
Hum. Und. 11. xxi. (1695) M9 T» s a mistake to think, that 
Men cannot change the Displeasingness or lndifferency, 
that is in actions, into pleasure. 1731 IUiley, Disfleas- 
iugfyt offensively. 1753 Hogarth Anal. Beauty xi. 128 
Although the form . . should be ever so confused or dis- 
pleasingly shaped to the eye 1 1841 W. Palmer 6th Let. 
to Wiseman a8 A virtual displeasingness in this life. 1843 
Lytton Last Bar. t. v, Associated displeasingly with re- 
collections of pain. 

Displea*surable, a. rare. [f. Displeasure 
sb. + -able, after pleasurable] The reverse of 
pleasurable ; unpleasant, disagreeable. Hence 
Dlaplea-snrably adv. 

1660 Hexham, On?eriestieken> Incommodiously, Displea. 
surably. 1879 H. Spencer Data Ethics xiv. 24 $ The required 
modes of activity must remain for innumerable generations 
in some degree displeasurable. Ibid. 246 A displeasurable 
tax on the energies. 

Displeasure (disple'.^iu), sb. Forms: a. 5 
des-, dis-, dysplaisir, -playsir, -yr(e. 0. dis-, 
dysplaysure, -pleysure, 5-6 dyspleasur(e, 6 
diaplesour, -pleis-, -picas-, displeasur, -or, 6- 
displeasure. [In type o., a. OF. desplaisir (1 3m 
c. in Ilatz.-Darm.), mod.Y. d/plaisir, snbst. use of 
OF. infin. desplaisir to Displease: cf. Pr. des- 
plazer, Sp. desplacer, It. dispiaeere, in snbst. use. In 
type J3., conformed to Pleasure, which see for the 
rcl a lion between plats ir, pleasure.] 
I, The fact or condition of being displeased or 
offended ; a feeling varying according to its inten- 
sity from dissatisfaction or disapproval to anger 
and indignation provoked by a person or action. 

a. 1484 Caxton Chivalry fir Yre and dysplaysyre gyuen 
passion and payn to the body and to the sowle. 

p. 1495 Act 11 Hen. VII, c. 57 Pream., All that that he 
hath doon to the displeasure of your Highnes. 1535 Cover* 
dale Nahmn L a The Lorde. .reserueth displeasure for his 
aduersaries. c 1550 Cheke Matt. in. 7 Who hath counceld 
to yow, to flic from y* displeasur to come? 1601 bWAKS. 
AiCs Well 11. v. 38, I know not how I haue deserued to 
run intd my Lords displeasure. 1769 Junius Lett. xv. 64 
The royal displeasure has been signified. i8a8 bcorr 
E. M. Perth xvii, 4 Thou art severe .said the Duke of Roth- 
say, with an air of displeasure. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng. 
(1858) I.ii. 116 An indication of the dispteasure of Heaven. 
VOL. III. 
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+b. phr. To tafa (a) displeasure : to take offence, 
take umbrage ; to be displeased. Obs. 

e 1489 Caxton Btanchardyn xxvi. 96 She brought thene 
in remembraunce how swetly he had kysscd her, wherof 
she had take so grete a dyspleasure. 1513 Uradshaw St. 
Wtrburgt 1. 1863, No man was greued nor toke dyspleasure 
At this sayd mayden. 1610 Shakh. Temp iy. i. aoa Do 
you heare Monster : If I should Take a displeasure against 
you : Looke you. 1633 Up. Hall Hard Texts 536, 1 began 
to take displeasure against them for their wickedness*. 

t 2. The opposite of pleasure ; discomfort, un- 
easiness, unhappiness ; grief, sorrow, trouble. Obs. 

a. £1477 Caxton Ja son 70 Appollo .. considering the 
right grete displaisir in which they hadde ben., .opened all 
the entrees. 148s — Paris ff V. 92, 1 shall deye . . for the 
grete desplaysyr that I have contynuelly in my herte. 

p. 14 . . Compt. Mary Magd. 37a They have him conveyed 
to my displeasure, For here is lafte but naked sepulture. 
c 1489 Caxton Blanehardyn xxxiv. 129 My sayd lady is in 

Srete displaysure, & ceaseth not nyght nor day to wysshe 
ym wyth her. 1513 Bradshaw St. Werburge 1. 11 
Men . . Oppressed with pouerte, langour and dyspleasure. 
163a Lithcow Trav. n. 66 He disappointed died for 
displeasure in his returne. 1630 Lsnnard tr. Charron s 
Wisd. (1658) 24 The humane receiveth from his body plea- 
sure and displeasure, sorrow and delight, a 1704 Locke 
( JA When good is proposed, its absence carries displeasure 
or pain with it. 1875 W. K. Cliffokd Leet. (1879) 11. 126 A 
feeling . . as distinct . . as the feeling of pleasure in a sweet 
taste or of displeasure at a toothache. 

T b. with a and An instance of this. Obs. 
Cf. 1 T b. 

c 1510 Barclay Mirr. Gd. Manners (1^70) Cj, Hauing for 
one pleasure displeasures eight or nine. 154* Boords 
Dyetary viiL (1870) 346 It doth ingendre the crampe, the 
gowte & other displeasures, 1681-6 J. Scott Chr. Life 
O747) III. 338 A mutual Sense and feeling of each others 
Pleasures and Displeasures. 

3. That which causes or occasions offence or 
trouble; injury, harm; a wrong, an offence, arch. 

a. 1470-85 Malory Arthur tx. xix, I dyd to hym no dis- 
pleasyre. 1481 Caxton Myrr. lit. xiii. 162 Thus auenged 
he hym on her for the displaysir that she had don to hym. 

* f . . . /- 7. ... ... Vt rrvt-?>f #4^111-1 UfT thn 



p. 1494 Fabyan Chron. Yl. clxi. 154^ Y« great daunger that 
ne was in agaynste God for the dyspleasurys doon to hym. 
1534 in W. H. Turner Select. Ree. Oxford 124 They might 



.doe displeasure and execute theire malice upon the in- 
habitants. 1577 Hanmer Anc. Eccl. Hist. (1619) 3^4 He 
was. .incensed, and promised to worke them a disp casure. 
1590 Shaks. Com. Err. iv. iv. 119 Hast thou delight to 
see a wretched man Do outrage and displeasure to him- 
selfe? 166a J. Bargrave Pope Alex. fr7/(i86 7 ) 36 Antonio 
was still a thorn in his side, doing him all the displeasures 
he could. 1866 If owells Venet. Life J9 To do you a service 
and not a displeasure. 
1 4. A state of unpleasant or unfriendly relations j 
a disagreement, 'difference*. Obs. 

1550 J. Coke Eng. 4 Er. IIera!ds{i%n) § 72. Si Wyllyam 
Conquerour. .upon certayne dyspleasures betwene hym and 
the irench kyng, passed., into Frauncc. 1568 Gkafton 
Chron. II. 138 A displeasure and variance began to growe , 
betwene the Constable of the Tower, and the Citizens of 
London. 1570-6 Lam bar he Pcramb. Kent (1826) 215 During 
the displeasure betweene him and Earle Godwin. 
Displeasure, v. arch. [I. prec. sb.] trans. 
To cause displeasure to; to annoy; to displease. 1 
IS40-I Elyot Ima«e Gov. 109 Hated be he of goddes and I 
of men that would you displeasure. 1563 Homilies ». Of 
A Imsdeeds 1. (1859M87 He .. is both able to pleasure and 
displeasure us. 1625 Kacon Ess Ambition (Arb.) 227 
When the Way of Pleasuring and Displeasuring, licth by 
the Favourite. 1889 Southey O. Newman vi, Not for 
worlds Would 1 do aught that might displeasure thee. 
1849 Whittier Marg. Smith's Jmt. Prose Wks. 1889 I. 25 
Our young gentleman, not willing to displeasure a man so 
esteemed as Mr. Richardson. 
T b. trans/. Obs. 
i<7o DRF.Math. Prrf. 94 Elementall bodies, are altered. . 
and displeasured, by the Influential! working of the Sunne. 

Displea-surement. rare. [f. preo. + -ment.] 
Displeasnre. 

188a Swiovds Animi Eigura 134 He Quailed neath his 
Maker's just displeasurement. 

tlHsplei-ted,^.//^. Obs. [f. Dis- 6 + A 
Plait, Vleat v. + -RD.J Not marked with pleats 
or folds ; free from folds. 

1619 Lushincton Rrpetition-Serm. in Phentx (1708) II. 
484 The Kerchief so wrapt and displeitcd, as tho yet .it ^had 
not been us'd ; and yet so laid aside, as tho he would have 
come again. rr „ ^ 

Disple-ndour, v. nonce-wd. [ f -f ; D 8 * ? a 
+ Splexdour.1 trans. To deprive of splendour 

i8<4 Syd. Dobell Balder xxxv. 165 Sole wandering, 
an unasserted god-DispIendoured, nndecUred, but not 

"Dispienish (disple-nij), v Sc. [f. Di S; 6 + 
Plenish v. to furnish : cf. Deplenish.] trans. 
To deprive of furnitnre or supplies of any kind ; to 
divest of (farm) stock ; to disfumish. 

1639 R. Baillie Lett. (1775) »• 166 AIb€lt wc ^ « ot 
these two years a great store of arms . . yet we were . . sore 
displenished before. 1873 GEiKia Cf. lee Age 1. 1 Large 
areas of forest-land had been displenished. 

Hence Disple nlftWng vbl.sb. ; also Displenlsn 
sb Dlsplenislunent, the action of displenishing. 

Displenish(ing) sate {Se.\ a sale of farm stock and utensils 
at the expiry of a lease. . 

1863 Montrose Standard 14 Aue. 1 Dispienish sale of 
growing corn. 1864 ^ $rit. Adviser ai May, Drs- 
plenishing Sale . . at Orbost, Isle of Skye . . Cattle, Stock, 
and Household Furniture. 1893 C. A. Mollyson I ansh 
ofEordoun v. 107 An important dispienish sale. 

Diepleyer, obs. form of Dice-player. 



DISPLUME. 

fDisplicable, a. Obs. [ad. med.L. displici- 
bilis displeasing (Dn Cange), f. I- displUere to 
Displease, with Eng. suffix -adle.] Displeasing. 

1471 Ripley Comp. Alch. Pref. in Ashm. (165a) 121 That 
never my lyvyng be to thee dysplycable. 

+ Drsplicence. Obs. [ad. L. displicentia dis- 
pleasnre, i.displicere to Displease. Cf. the eatlier 
DtsPLACENCRj Displeasure, dissatisfaction. 

1605 Bfll Motives cone. Romish Faith 10a Durand saieth, 
the faulte 1% remitted in purgatoric, for the displicence of 
venials, which the soules haue in that place. 1648 w. 
Mouhtacub Devout Ess. 1. ii. f a (R.), Put on a serious 
displicence . . that they may not incorre thn menace of 
Christ, 1 Woe be unto you that laugh now'. 1680 Baxter 
Cath.Commun.ii6S*) 16 Complacence is the first act of the 
will upon Good as Good . . Displicence is its contrary, and 
its object is Evil as Evil. 1736 H. Coventry Phi lent. Jo 
Ilyd. (T.\ Devotion towards heaven, and a general dis* 
pi ice nee and peevishness towards every thing besides. 

Displicency (di-splisensi). [f. as prec. + -knct.J 
The fact or condition of being displeased or dis- 
satisfied ; « Displacekcy. Self-displicency : the 
condition of being dissatisfied with oneself. 

1640 Bp. Reynolds Passions xxxl. 320 A selfe-displicency 
and severity towards our owne Errours. 1680 Baxter 
Cath. Cotnmnn. (1684) ao Aquinas, Scotus, Ockam, Duran- 
duc. .commonly ascribed Displicency, as well as Compla- 
cence to God. 1745 y Mason SelfKnowl. 1. xvl (1853) »9 
Complacency and Displicency in reference to the Objects of 
the Mind. 1816 Bp. J. jEaa Let. in Life In. 5*3 1 1 is not 
without self displicency, and self-accusation, that I look 
upon.. your letter. 1886 J. Ward in Eturyct. Brit. XX. 
70/2 (Psychology) The like holds where self-complacency or 
displicency rests on a sense of personal worth or on the 
honour or affection of others. , 

Drspliment. nonce-wd. [from compliment : 
cf. Dis- 9.] An uncomplimentary speech. 

1868 Helps Realmah xvii, It was a high compliment : 
delicately veiled All my displiments (if I may coin a word 
for the occasion) are (when unmasked) highly comphmen- 

ta DispIing, vbl. sb. and ///. a. : see Disple. 
f Displtvde, v. Obs. [ad. L. displod tre to 
burst asunder, f. Dis- 1 + platulcVe to clap.] a. 
trans. To drive out or discharge with explosive 
violence, b. intr. To bnrst with a noise; to 
explode. Hence Displo'ded, Displo'ding ppl. 

ad is. ,. . , 

1667 Milton P. L. vi. 605 Rankt. .In posture to displodc 
ihir second tire Of Thunder. 1704 Swift T. Tnl vin, 
(1700) 07 Fetching it . . in certain bladders, and disploding 
it among the seciaries in all nations. *7*J'* m % s & t 'Z' 
1. 13 More dismal than the loud disploded Roar Of brazen 
Enginry. 174a Young At. Th. vt. 488 Like rubbish from 
disploding engines thrown, Our magazines of hoarded 
trifles fly 181a F. Jeffrey in Edin. Rev. Nov. 332 The 
pent-up vapours dlspfoded with the force of an earthquake. 

t DlsplO'Sion. Obs. [n. of action f. L. dtsplod- 
fre t displos- to Displode ; cf. Explosion.] The 
action of disploding; explosive discharge. 

i6<;6 Blount Giossogr., Displosion, a breaking asunder as 
a bladder. 1666 G. Harvev Morb. Angl iv. 32 That mv 
petuous displosion of blood to a great distance. 1 715-ao 
Fope Iliad xvi. 004 note (Seager* After the displosion of 
their diabolical enginry. 174" \oung AV. Th ix. 79* As 
when whole magazines, at once, arc fird I he vast dis- 
plosion dissipates the clouds. 1790 H. Bovn 
Athens, With horrible displosion doom d to shake lhe 
thrones of Elam. f 

t Displo'Sive, a. Obs. [f. as prec + -u E , cf. 
Explosive.] That pertains to displosion or ex- 
plosive discharge ; eruptive. vv „ r# 

1711 Derham in Phil. Trans. XXVII. * 7 6 Smoaking, 
Displosive. . Matter, that causeth a new Lrupiion. . 

tDisploi;,^ Obs. [Dts- 6 or 7.] a. intr. 
To untlo a plot or plan. b. trans. To dis- 

a i6^o^\ar. AaROT Exp. Jonah 59a Which of these had not 
much leifcr that all the state should be troubled, 1 Lhan his 
haire be displotted. 1683 Chalkhill V healma tfL I. 20 Still 
his working brain Plots and displots, thinks and unihinks 

3 Displnme (displ/?m), v. [f. Dis- 7 a + Tlume 
sb. ; but in Caxton prob. ad. obs. F. destlumer ' to 
plume or deprive of feathers* Cotgr.).] 
tl. trans. Of birds: To cast (their feathers} ; to 

moult. Obs. . , , f , . m 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. xi. 1, Lyke as the fowles dys- 
plume theyr fethers and the trees the>T levys. 

2. To strip of plumes ; « Depllme t . 

i6a 3 tr. Eavins's Theat. Hon. n. i. 6z Desirous to d lS - 
plume the great Romanic Eagle. 187 1 Swinburne Songs 
lef LwW^TWastes where tlie winds wings break Dis- 
plumed by daylong ache And anguish of blind snows, 
b. transf.md/ig. = Deplume 2. 

1606 Sylvkter Dm Barias 11. iv. 1. Trophies 1347 Hum- 
blenes may flaring Pride displume. 1614 
ut. To Rdr. A vj a, Acadcmicall wits might displume them 
of these figge-tree leaues and manifest their nakednes to 
the world 1856 R. A. Vauchan Mystics (i860) It, x. 11. 
196 FSn/so piUably displumed of all his shining virtues. 

Hence Displu med///, a. 

1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. a 5 o Ab a u " d ^ n ^ 
tame ducks, and a number of displumed geese. 1814 w. I ay- 
m in B/ Mag. XX^VIU. 440 A helmet dis- 
Xmed oversharJes hisVay hair. 18*7 Southey mP« 
kXXV. 139 His companion.. reported the vanquished aod 
displumed condor xobc still alive. . 1883 Stevenson Sit- . 
vcfadTsg. 0886) 5 The displumed hills stood clear against 
the sky. 



DISPOINT. 

Dispnoea : see Dyspncea. 

Dispoil(e, obs. form of Despoil. 

tDispoi'XTty f. 1 Obs. Also 5 des-, 5-6 dis-, 
dyspoynt. [a. OF. despointier, -pointer (14th c. 
in Godef.), f. des-, Dis- 4 + -pointier in apointicr 
lo Appoint ; cf. obs. It. dispontare, dispitniarc to 
disappoint (Florio).] 

1. trans. To dismiss (from an appointment), dis- 
card ; to deprive of. [OF. despointer de."] 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg;. 171 b/i Flaccus seyng hymself 
dyspoynted and mocked torned hymself. 2489 — Faytes 
of A. hi. v. 175 Thoo that faille theyre lorde in thys he- 
halflfe ought to be dyspoynted of the landes that they soo 
holde. 

2. To disappoint, balk. Const, of. 

1494 Fabvan Chron. v. ciii. 78 Cramyrus was thus dis- 
poynted of the ayde of Conobalde. 1530 Palsgr. 5 2I Aj 
I dispoynt, or hynder him of his purpose, or I breake a 
poyntement with a person. 1534 More Treat. Passion 
Wks. 13 1 3/1 Who so for goddes sake is contente to lacke an 
howse, shall not be dyspoynted when they shoulde nede it. 
1535 Cove rd ale Ps. xvi[i]. 13 Vp Lorde, dispoyn te him & 
cast him downe. 1565 Golding Ovid's Met. xi. (1567) 136 a, 
But Phebus streyght preuenting y» same thing, Dispoyn ts 
the Serpent of his bit, and turnes him into stone. 

Dispornt, v.* rare. [f. Dis- 7a + Point sb. Cf. 
obs. It. dispuntare, mod. spuntare, Sp. despuntar 
to take off the point.] trans. To deprive of the 
point. 

1i6n Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iv. iv. Decay 905 His 
hooks dispointed disappoint his haste. 

t Disporntment. Obs. rare. In 5 des-. [a. 
OF. despointement (15th c. in Godef.) : see Dis- 
point v. 1 and -mknt.] Deprivation of or dismissal 
from appointment or office. 

1484 Caxton Curtail 5 They . . that ben hyest enhaunsed 
ben after theyr despoyntement as a spectacle of enuye. 

Dispoliate, -ation, var. fT. Despoltate, etc. 

1607 Bp. J. King Serm. Nov. 24 Excommunicate, depose, 
dispoliate Eagle and Falkons. 1658 Phillips, Dhpoliation. 

Dispollute, v. rare. [Dis- 6.] trans. To 
free from pollntiort 

1863 Sat. Rev. XIV. 537/2 The Thames— to use their own 
recondite word — is not ' dispolluted '. 1868 Standard 21 
Mar. 5/1 To combine the whole drainage system of London, 
so as to dispollute the Thames. 

Dispond : see Despond. 

Dispondee (doisp^ndz). Pros. [ad. L. di- 
spondens, Gr. btairovSctos, f. Di- 2 + o'Troi'fafos 
Spondee. (Also used in L. form.)] A double 
spondee. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Dispondzus (In Grammar), 
a double Spondee, a Foot in Greek or Latin Verse consist, 
ing of Four long Sylables ; as 0rat5res. 1740 Dyche & 
Pardon, DisPondee, in Latin Poetry, a foot consisting of 
four long syllables, or two spondees. 1870 Lowell Study 
Wind. (1886) 241 One has no patience with the dispon- 
dauses, the paon primuses. 

Hence Disponda'ic a. f of or pertaining to a dis- 
pondee : cf. Spondaic. In recent Diets. 

Dispone (dispJwn), v. Chiefly Sc. Obs. exc. in 
legal sense 4. Also 5 des-, dyspone, dispoyn, 
6 disponde. [ad. L. dispdnhe to set in different 
places, place here and there, arrange, dispose, f. 
Dis- 1 + pbnere to place: cf. rare OF. disponer 
(Godef.). Dispoyn and disponde were dialectal 
variants, the latter possibly from OF. despondre. 
The Latin verb exists in It. as disponcre, dis- 
porre, in Sp. disponer, Pg. despor, and survived in 
OF. despondre. The latter was supplanted by des- 
poser y disposer ; as shown under Dispose. Disponer 
was a learned adaptation of disponde.] 
f 1. trans. To set in order, arrange, dispose. Obs. 
C1374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 936 (964) God seth euery bing 
. . And hem desponeth, bourgh his ordenaunce. 1375 Bar- 
bour Bmce xi. 29 God . . disponis at his liking, Efter his 
ordinanss, all thyng. 1533 Gau Rickt Vay (1888) 90 Lat 
vsz thank thy godlie wil quhilk disponis althing to our 
guid. 1558-68 Warde tr. Alexis* Seer. 101 b, Putte it, and 
dispone it, in a panne or scillet, upon sifted ashes. 1588 
A. King tr. Canisins' Catcch. 107 Y" clerks . . to assist 
Y priests . . to dispone y* people resorting to y* haly 
mysteries. 

f 2. To dispose physically or mentally lo or for 
(something) ; to incline. Obs. 

c 1425 Wvntoun Cron. ix. xxvii. 328 As he dysponit hym 
for that, a 1510 Douglas K. Hart 11. 58 Than $outhbeid 
said . . dispone ?ow with me ryde. 1553 Q. Kennedy Com- 
pend. Tract, in Wodrow Soc. Misc. (1844) 144 The Spirite 
of God, disponand every gude Christin man to be the mair 
able to keip the law of God. 1613 M. Ridley Magn. 
Bodies 12 The Magneticall Inclinatory-needle . . is con- 
formed and disponed unto the Axis of the Earth. 

f 3. To dispose of, give away, distribute. Obs. 

(In the form dispond there is perh. confusion with dispend.) 

1429 Wills <$• Inv. N. C. (Surtees 1835) 8a AH yees goodes 
and parcelles aforesaid 1 wyll my son doo and dispoyn as 
he wol answer afore god. c 1500 Lancelot 1774 His gudis al 
for to dispone also In his seruice. 1545 Wills $ Inv. N. C. 
(1835) 113 Qwhom I mayke my Executoure to dispone and 
ordane all tbynges for the healthe of my soulle. 1580 Ibid. 
432 My goodes I will that it be disponded Amongeste 
yowe thre. 

fb. To expend, lay out {upon some object). 

1570 Bp. op Ross in Robertson Hist. Scott. App. 67 The 
sums you writ for, to be disponit upon the furnishing of the 
Castle of Edinburgh. 
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4. Sc. Law. To make over, convey, assign, grant, 
officially or in legal form. 

a 1555 Lvndesay Tragedy Imprudent Prencis. .Quhilk 
doith dispone all office spirituall. 1560 in Tytler Hist. 
Scot. (1864} III. 397 Tbe duke's grace. .is already disponing 
to sundry men certain rowmes in these north parts. 1639 
Mrq. Hamilton Explan. Meaning Oath 16 All bishopricks 
vaicking .. shall be only disponed to actuall preachers and 
ministers in the kirk. 1721 Wodrow Corr. (1843) 11. 577 
The person who disponed the ground not being able to 
make his right to it good. 183a Austin Jnrispr. (1879) 11. 
li. 864 It is of the essence of property that the person pre- 
sently entitled may dispone the property. 1861 W. Bell 
Diet. Law Scot. 292 The disponer or maker of the deed 
'sells and dispones', or where the deed is gratuitous, 
* gives, grants, and dispones the subject of the deed to the 
receiver, who is technically called the disponee. 

f 5. intr. or absol. To order matters, arrange, 
make disposition or arrangement. Obs. 

c 1500 Lancelot 1590 This maister saith, * How lykith god 
dispone 1 ' 1508 Dunbar Poems iv. 98 Sen for the deid remeid 
is non, Best is that we for dede [i.e. death ] dispone. < 2500-20 
Ibid, xxxvi. 13 Quhill thow hes space se thow dispone . . 
Thyne awin gud spend quhill thow hes space, a, 1605 
Montgomerie Misc. Poems xxxiv. 36 All lyes into sour 
will, As ge list to dispone. 

f 6. intr. with of {on, upon) : To dispose of, 
deal with. Obs. 

a. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus y. 300 Of my moeble bow dis- 
pone Right as be semeth best is for to done. 1535 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. III. 24 Of his tua sisteris first he wald dispone. 
c 1565 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron.Scot. (1768) 120 (Jam.) No 
casualty could fall to the King in Scotland but was disponed 
of by the advice of Cochran. 

b. 1546 Sc. Acts Mary (1814) 474 (Tarn.) It is vncertane 
how thai will dispone vpoun him, and quether tbai will let 
him to liberte or nocht. 2639 J. Corbet Ungirding Scott. 
Arm. 16 Yow spair not. .to. .dispone upon the Kings forts 
and castles, as you think good. 1818 Scott Br. Lamm, v, 
The Laird of Bucklaw's fine to be disponed upon. 1820 — 
Monast. xxxiii, To dispone upon the goods. 

Hence Dispo'ned a., assigned, conveyed, 
made over; Dispo-ning vbl. sb., disposing. 

1564 J. Rastell Con/ut. Jeweirs Serm. 114 b, The 
makyng or disponing of any creature. 1823 Brown Hist. I 
Brit. Chnrc/ies 1. iii. 72 These or higher superiors might 
seize on said disponed houses or lands for themselves. 

Disponee (dtspJ^nr). Sc. Law. [f. prec. + 
-EE.] The person to whom property is conveyed. 

1746-7 Act 20 Geo. //, c. 50. § 12 A procuratory of resigna. 
tion in favour of such purchaser or disponee. 1773 Erskine 
Inst. Law Scotl. 11. vii. § 3 (Jam.) Such right, after it is 
acquired by the disponer himself, ought not to hurt the 
disponee. 1863 Paterson Hist. AyrU. 771 He purchased 
the regality of Failfoord from the disponees of Sir Thomas 
Wallace Dunlop. 

Disponent (disponent), a. [ad. L. disponent- 
cm, pr. pple. of disponer e : see Dispone.] Dispos- 
ing ; inclining in a certain direction, or towards 
a particular end. 

1613 M. Ridlev Mag n. Bodies 36 The disponent vertue 
of the Magneticall globe of the Earth. 1635 Swan Spec.M. 
vi. § 2 (1643) 197 The sunne is a disponent, though not 
a productive cause of this saltnesse (of the seal. , 1846 Sir 
W. Hamilton Diss, in Reid's Wks. 771 Its exciting, dis- 
ponent . . cause. 

Disponer (disp<?«*n3.i). Sc. [f. Dispone v.] 

1 1. One who disposes or arranges. Obs. 

1553 Q- Kennedy Compend. Tract, in Wodrow Soc. 
Misc. (1844) 151 The procuraris, disponaris and upsteraris 
of sick monsterus farssis. 

2. The person who conveys or makes over property. 

a 1662 D. Dickson Pract. Writ. (1845) I. 229 The dis- 
poner of the inheritance. ^ 1773 [see Disponee]. x8ia Scott 
Wav. x, He possessed himself of the estate . . to the pre- 
judice of the disponer's own flesh and blood. 1868 Act 
31-32 Vict, c 101. § 8 All unrecorded conveyances to which 
the disponer has right. 

Disponge, var. form of Dispunge. 

Dispo'nible, a. [f- L» dispon-2re to Dispone 
+ -ble.] Capable of being disponed or assigned. 
Hence DisponiM'lity, capability of being dis- 
poned; condition of being at one's disposal. 

1862 Times 6 Feb. 8/2 We are glad to have a Government 
in disponibility as well as one actually at work. 

Dispope (dispJu'p), v. [Dis- 7 b. C£ med.L. 
dispdpdre.'] trans. To deprive of the popedom. 

1622 H. Svdenham Serm. Sol. Occ. (1637) 298 Whilst they 
endeavour to dis-pope her they would un-bishop all Chris- 
tendom. 1855 Milman Lat. Chr. III. 266 Albert was 
chosen Pope and *dispoped' in the same day (Muratori 
says dispapatoX 1877 Tennyson Harold in. i. 70, 1 had my 
Canterbury palliumJFrom one whom they dispoped. 

Dis popularize, v. rare. [Dis- 6 ; cf. F. d4- 
populariser.] trans. To deprive of popularity. ^ 

X803 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. 1. 302^ A secret disposition 
. . to thwart and dispopularize these ministers. 

t Dispo-pnlate, v. Obs. rare. [Dis- 6.] 
Depopulate. 

1588 R. Parke tr. Mendoza*$ Hist. China 198 Leauing it 
[the Cittiel beaten downe and dispopulated. 

t Dispopulo»sity. Obs. rare. [Dis- 9.] Un- 

populous condition. 

1632 Lithgow Trav. iv. 166 There is another reason of 
the dispopulosity of these parts. 

Disport (dispoout), sb. arch. Also 4-5 des-, 
5 dys% [a. AF. disport, OF. desporl, commonly 
deport * disport, sport, pastime, recreation, pleasure ' 
(Cotgr.), f. desporter: see next. For sense 5, cf. 
Deport sb.'] 



DISPORT. 

1. Diversion from serious duties ; relaxation, re- 
creation ; entertainment, amusement, arch. 

1303 R. BauNNE Handl. Synne 4110 And come to hym on 
hys dysport To make Florens gode cumfort 1375 Barbour 
Bruce ill. 586 Wes nane that euir disport mycht have Fra 
steryng, and fra rowyng. c 1386 Chaucer Man of Law y s 
T. 45 To Rome for to wende, Were it for chapmRnhode or 
for disport. — Mtrch. T. 680 Dooth hym disport, he is 
a gentil man. c 1400 Maundev. (1839) xxii. 242 He takeb 
his desport passing be the contree. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
4?3 b/i Prayed .. that she myght haue .. hir suster wyth 
hir for hir dysporte, comforte and companye. 150a Priv. 
Purse Exp. Eliz. of York (1830) 84 Item to the Quenes 
grace.. for hure disporte at cardes this Crtsmas..Cs. 
1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 30 One day for his dis- 
port, hunting of the wild boare. 1728 Pope Dune. 11. Argt., 
The Goddess is first pleased for her disport to propose 
games to the Booksellers. 1820 Scott Ivanhoe xvii, 1 would 
find myself both disport and plenty out of the King's deer. 
x88x RossRTTi Ball. <$■ Sonn. 117 The King Rnd all his 
Court Were met .. for solace and disport. 

2. Anything which affords diversion and enter- 
tainment ; a pastime, game, sport, arch. 

c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 2217 Tel me furst by by lay ; wat dob 
gour men of fraunce; Of hure disport & ek hure play. 
^1400 Maundev. (1839) iiL 17 A fair place for just- 
ynges or for other PJeyes and desportes. ^576 Fleming 
Cains' Eng. Dogs ii. in Arb. Gamer III. 246 Dogs serving 
the disport of Fowling. 1604 Shaks. Oth. 1. iii. 272 That my 
Disportscorrupt,and taintmybusinesse. x6s^GatakerZ>?>c. 
Apol. 20 Libertie, for some Disports that might be used on 
the Sabbath. 1690 E. Gee Jesuit's Mem. 126 Some honest 
kind of Disports. 2861 Our Eng. Home 21 The display of 
those pageants and disports which enlivened the repast. 

f 3. Merriment, mirth, fun. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 138 Sikerly she was of greet desport, 
And ful plesaunt, and amyable of port. 1659 Hevlin 
Animadv. in Fuller" *s Appeal (1840) 321 It was.. a matter 
of no mean disport amongst the people for a long time 
after. 1720 Gav Poems (1745) I. 117 They., in disport 
surround the drunken wight. 1801 Strutt Sports % Past. 
111. vi. 220 To the great amusement and disport of the polite 
spectators. 

f 4. The making sport of Obs. rare. 

1667 Waterhouse FireLond. 159 King Sesostrio. .caused 
four captive Kings to draw his Coach, .he prided his incon- 
stant Fortune, in the desport of their Vassalage. 

+ 5. Bearing, carriage, deportment. Obs. rare. 

1761 Sterne Tr. Shandy IV. xxii, 1 carried myself . . in 
such fanciful guise of careless disport, that right sore am 
1 ashamed now. 

Disport (disport), v. Forms : 4-5 desporte, 
5-6 dys-, 5- dis-. [a. AF. desporter (Bozon), 
OF. desporter, depporter, xxsuoMydeporler, to divert, 
amuse, please (Godef.) ; refl. * to cease, forbeare, 
leaue off, giue ouer ; also to disport, play, recreate 
himselfe, passe away the time ' (Cotgr.) ; f. des-, 
Dis- 1 + porter:— 1j. por tare to carry, bear. For 
the sense ' divert, amuse*, cf. the similar develop- 
ment of F. divert ir, dMuire, the notion being that 
of turning, leading, or carrying away the attention 
from serious or sad occupations.] 

f 1. trans. To divert (from sadness, ennui, or the 
like) ; to amuse, to entertain. Obs. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 696 (724) J?ey gonnen here 
comforten . . And with here tales wenden here disporten. 
1393 Gower Conf. 1. 75 Tho was bis wofull wif conforted 
Be alle weies and desport ed. 1:1430 Lydg. Min. Poems 15 
Pip[in]s, quinces, blaunderelle to disport, And the pome- 
cedre corageos to recomfort. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
(ed.2)275Hee force Baramjis to weare womens apparel l,Bnd 
with a Distaffe in 's hand to disport the insulting multitude. 
1665 Ibid. (1677) 12 Well I remember that all the way we 
sail'd . . we were disported by Whales. 

2. refl. To disport oneself-, to cheer, divert, 
amuse, or enjoy oneself ; to occupy oneself pleasur- 
ably ; now esp. to play wantonly, frolic, gambol, 
sport ; to display oneself sportively. 

c 1385 Chaucer L.G. W. 1441 Hipsiph. <$• Medea (Camb. 
MS.), To saylyn to that lond hym to disporte. £1400 
Maunoev. (Roxb.) xxxiv. 154 pare in will he sitt .. for to 
disporte him and take be aer. 1530 Palsgr. 521/1 Go dis- 
porte you with them, they be good felowes. 1593 Shaks. 
3 Hen. VI, iv. v. 8 He hath . . attended with weake guard, 
Come hunting this way to disport himselfe. a 1649 Drumm. 
of Hawth. Hist. Jas. V. Wks. (1711) 104 Whilst he dis- 
ported himself at the court of France. 1743 Warburton 
Comm. Pope's Ess. Man Wks. 181 1 XI. 142 After having dis- 
ported himself at will, in the flowery paths of fancy. 1879 
Beerbohm Patagonia 9 Seabirds were disporting themselves 
in the water. 1887 Bowen Virg. Eclog. vi. 2 My Muse in 
Sicilian measure was well Pleased to disport her. 

3. intr. (for refl.) — prec. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxliii. (1482)287 The emperour 
♦ . come in to englond to kyng Henry with hym to speke 
and to disporte. 2591: Spenser Daphn. xi8, I her caught 
disporting on the greene. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 
11. 157 Every man runs to the taverne to disport .. and to 
bee drunken. 1712-14 Pope Rape Lock 11. 66 Where light 
disports in ever-mingling dyes. 1809 Campbell Gertr. 
Wyom. I. iii, The flamingo . . disporting like a meteor on 
the lakes. 1847 J. Wilson Chr. North (1857) II. 21 See 
the cubs disporting at the mouth of the briery aperture. 

*}* 4. ? To deport oneself. Obs. rare. 

c 1450 Loneuch Grail xxxvi. 281 At themperours table 
Iset he was, and there disported hym al that day As a man 
that In letargye lay. 

+ 5. trans. ? To divert, or turn away. Obs. rare. 

1450 Paston Lett. No. 122. I. 163 The day of oier and 
termyner shall holde at Norwich on Moneday next comyng, 
and by that cause my Lord of Oxenford shall be disported 
of his comyng to the Parlement. 



DISPORTATION. 

t Disportation. Obs. rare, [f. Dis- i + L. 
portare to carry ; sec -ation.J The action of 
carrying away or in different directions, 

1622 Malynes Arte. Law-Merck. 413 Merchants cannot 
enter into consideration of the quantitie of forreine commo- 
dities imported at deere rates, and the natiue commodities 
at lesser rates exported, .. by the disportation^ whereof, 
commeth an euident ouerballancing of commodities. 

fDispo'rter. Obs. [f. Disroirr v. + -krI.] 
One who makes sport or jests ; a jester, juggler. 

1432-50 tr. Hidden (Rolls) IV, 31 Hledgarec.calledc god 
of disporters [Higden dens joculatorum\ 

Hence + Dispo-rteress, Obs., a female jester, 

c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Mau/tode ry, xxxvi. (1869^ 194, I thouhtc 
she was a jowgjkresse and a disporteresse to folk. 

Dispo/rtmg, vbl. sb. [f. Disport v. + -ing 1 ,] 
The action of the verb Disport; diversion, amuse- 
ment ; sportive action, gambolling, 

1561 T, Hoby tr. Castigtione's Conrtyer 1. B, Their ac- 
customed trade of disportinge and ordinary recreations. 
1593 T, Watson Tears of Fancie x%\\. Poems (Arb.) 191 It 

Jueasd my Mistris once to take the aire Amid the vale of 
oue for her disporting. 1809 \V. Irving Knickerb. it. iv. 
(1849)102, I must fain resign all poetic disportings of the 
fancy. 1887 L. Oliphaht Episodes 149 The clumsy dis- 
portings of a baby elephant. 

[Disporting (R., from Prynnc), misprint of 
disponing^ Despoiling in Act 1 lien. VII. c. 6.] 
DispO'rtive, <*• rare. [f. Disport v. + -ivk ; 
cf. sportive.] Inclined to disport ; sportive. Hence 
Dispo'rtively adv., in sport. 

*773 J- Ross Fratricide 1, 739(MS.) Abel to him calls 
The sons of Cain disportive from his side. 1793 J. Williams 
Antk. Mem. Warren Hastings 48 Nero disportively made 
Innocence and Merit hleed. 1810 Morning Herald '30 Apr., 
Tinting the checks of their royal brethren, disportively, as 
they passed. 18x3 T. Busbv Lucretius 11. 353 The fleecy 
breed, .on the joyous grass disportive feed. 
Dispo'rtment. [f. as prec. + -ment.] Diver- 
sion, amasement ; = DisroiiT sb. 

1660 H. More Myst. Godl. 81 With their obscene gestures 
and meretricious uisportments. Ibid. 150 'I 'he enjoyment 
of those disportments and pleasures. 1804 National Ob- 
server 13 Jan. 221/1 The old-style novelist plunged into 
a Bohemia of love and debt and disportment. 
Disposability. [f. next + -ity.] The quality 
of being disposable ; ability to he disposed of. 

1830 Examiner 67/1 The disposibility of the person by 
Government has obviously been the only point considered. 
1833 Eraser's Mag. VII. 655 What can bring back the com- 
mand and disposability of back-rents, while the present 
national debt remains. 1858 J. Martineau Stud. Chr. 352 
The ultimate security — on wnose disposability in the last 
resort, .the very existence of Society depends. 

Disposable (dispJu'zab'l), a. Also 7 diapos- 
ible, 8-9 diapoaeable. [f. Dispose v. + -able.] 

1. Capable of being disposed or inclined ; inclin- 
able {to something), rare. 

1615a Gaule Magastrom.^ 113 That the pupill be naturally 
inclined to the art, or easily disposable tnereto. 1880 [im- 
plied in Disposable ness : see below]. 

2, Capable of being disposed of ; that may be 
got rid of, made over, or dealt with in some way ; 
capable of being put to some use, available; at 
(some one's) disposal. 

1643 Pbynne Treachery <$• Disloyalty, etc. V. 85 (R.) Most 
of the great officers, .are hereditary, and not disposable by 
the king, a 1679 T. Goodwin Wks. U. iv. 124 (R.^ His own 
mercy and grace .. the riches thereof are disposable no way 
but to the use and benefit of creatures. 1796 Burke Regie. 
Peace 11. Wks, VIII, 252 The great riches , . easily afforded 
a disposeable surplus. 181 a Wellington Disp. 26 Oct. in 
Examiner 23 Nov. 740/2 A very large proportion . . would 
be disposable for service. 1856 Masson Ess., Story 0/ 1770, 
233 They were more disposable as literary ware. 1886 Law 
Rep. 31 Ch. Div. 276 1 here must be some disposable pro- 
perty under the settlement. 

Hence Dlspo-sableness. 

1880 H. Mac mill an \nSund. Mag. Mar, 173 Adisposable- 
ness of mind which fits us to take part in any duly. 

Disposal (dispJu-zal). [f. Dispose v. + -al 5.] 
The act or faculty of disposing, in various senses. 

+ 1. The action of arranging, ordering, or regu- 
lating by right of power or possession ; control, 
direction, management ; esp. Divine control of the 
course of events ; ordinance, appointment, dispen- 
sation; = Disposition 3. Obs. 

1648 Milton Tenure Kings (1650) 3 God, out of his provi- 
dence and high disposal. 1671 — Samson 210 Tax not 
divine disposal, 1696 Whiston Th. Earthy**) 8 An un- 
usual and miraculous disposal of things. 1710 M. Henry 
Comm. Eccl. iii. God ehangeth his disposals and yet is 
unchangeable in his Counsels. 

2. The action of disposing of, putting away, get- 
ting rid of, settling, or definitely dealing with, 

1648 Gage West }nd. xiv, 93 A Letter which he had writ 
..concerning the disposall of our persons. 1688 Col. Rec. 
Pennsylv. I. 235 Touching y* Great Seal's Disposall in his 
absence. 1731 Gay Let. to Swift it Apr. in Swift's Lett. 
(1766) 11. 125 Directions about the disposal of your money. 
1869 E. A. Parres Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 505 The disposal 
of the dead is always a question of difficulty. 1885 Law 
Times LXXX. 138/1 To devote about a week .. at the end 
of each sitting to the disposal of these actions. 

3. The action of bestowing, giving, or making 
over ; bestowal, assignment. 

1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 265 To his second 
Son he had given the Seniory . . with other subsequent dis- 
posals. i7«7 Port Th. Var. Subj. in SivtfPs Wks, (1755) 
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II. 1. 229 To use his credit in the disposal of an employment 
to a person . . fittest for it. 1783 Burke Sp. E. India Bill 
Wks. IV. 120 The disposal hy parliament of any office de- 
rived from the authority of the crown, 

b. Alienation, making over, or parting with, by 
sale or the like. 

1697 Dampies Voy. I. 503 To sell some commodities, that 
he had not yet disposed of. . He chose rather to leave the dis- 
posal of them to some Merchant there. # 1845 Stephen Laws 
Eng. (1874) II. 44 The right of disposal is suspended, a 1855 
Miss Mitpord in L'Estrange Life (1870) I. v. 118, 1 am 
happy that the speedy disposal of the pictures will enable 
you . . to settle this unpleasant affair. 

4. Power or right to dispose of, make use of, or 
deal with as one pleases; control, command, 
management: usually in phr. at (in) one's disposal. 

1630 Wadsworth Pilgr. vul 82 My Father being dead, 
and I at my owne disposall. 1667 Bp. S. Parker Censure 
Platon. Philos. 7 Though the biggest portions of our 
felicity be at our own disposals, a 1698 Temple Ess., Diff. 
Cond. Life Wks. 1731 I. 3o8 > A Man m Publick Affairs, is 
like one at Sea ; never in his own Disposal, hut in that of 
Winds and Tides. 171 1 Steele Sped. No. 154 P3 A very 
pretty young Lady, in her own Disposal. 1767 Blackstonk 
Comm. II. 216 The lords, who had the disposal of these 
female heiresses in marriage. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng. , (1 858) 
I. i, 84 Sufficient funds having been.. placed at the disposal 
of the Government. 

5, Arrangement, placing in a parlicular order : « 
Disposition 1. 

x8s8 Webster s.v. Disposal, This object was effected by 
the disposal of the troops io two lines. 1842 Eraser's Mag. 
XXVI. 472 The admirable disposal of the drapery. 1890 
A. Gissing Village Hampden I. viii. 190 A very tasteful 
disposal about the granary of flowers, .and evergreens. 

Dispose (dispJu-z), v. Also (5 dispoose, dis- 
poyae; ; 5-6 dys-, 6-7 des% [a. OK. disposer, 
rarely desp- (1 2-1 3th e. in Hatzf.), f. L. rfiur-, Dis- 
1 + poser to place, lay down (see Pose, Repose) ; 
substituted for L. disponere (which came down in 
OF. as despondre-. see Dispone), by form-associa- 
tion with inflexions and derivatives of the latter, as 
dispos, disposition, etc. Cf. Compose, Depose.] 
I. Transitive senses. 

1. To place (things) at proper distances apart and 
in proper positions with regard to each other, to 
place suitably, adjust ; to place or arrange in a 
particular order. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 109 (Matz.) J?e citee . . is 
disposed bat be water bat falleb dounward . . no fen makeb 
and renneb into eisternes. c 13^91 Chaucer Astrol. 1, § 21 
The sterres . . ben disposed in signis of bestes, or shape like 
bestes. 1518 Hall Chron., Hen. VI (an. 3) 87 b, Or the 
Frenchmen had either desposed their garrison, or appoynted 
their lodgynges. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 257 Direc- 
tions and precepts, how you should order and dispose your 
studies. 1590 Spenser F. O. ii. viii. 26 Words, well dispost, 
[rimes ghost, bost, most] Have secrete powre t' appease in- 
flamed rage. 1628 Sir J. Beaumont Bosworth F. 659 This 
done, these valiant Knights dispose their Blades. 1628 T. 
Spencer Logick 248 Precepts, which teach vs, to dispose 
arguments in a Syllogisme. 1695 Woodward Nat. Hist. 
Earth Pref., The said Terrestrial Matter is disposed into 
Strata or Layers. 171a Addison Sped. No. 412 p 7 The 
different Colours of a Picture, when ihey are well disposed, 
set off one another. 1777 W. Dalrvmple Trav. Sp. <fr Port. 
xxvi, The town is situated on a rising ground and hand- 
somely disposed. 1790 Paley Horx Paul. i. 7, I have dis- 
posed several instances of agreement under separate numbers. 
1885 Athenaeum 23 May 669/1 Verdurous masses of foliage 
and sward disposed with great simplicity and breadth. 

b. To put into the proper or suitable place ; to 
put away, stow away, deposit ; to put (a number of 
things) each into the proper place, distribute. Now 
rare. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Htisb. vi. 206 The xxxth day x poundc 
hony dispose In it wel scommed first, and use it soo.^ 1574 
tr. Martorat's Apocaltps 7 Seucrall Churches, which are 
disposed in euery towne & village, according as mans 
neeessitie requireth. 1606 Shaks. Tr. f Cr. iv. v. 116 His 
hlowes are wel dispos'd there, Aiax. 166a J. Davies tr. 
Mandelslds Trav. 183 The Gold and Silver is lock'd up in 
Chests, and dispos'd into the Towers of the Castle, ibid. 
256 No man but hatb at least two wives, but dispos'd into 
several huts. 1685 Luttrell Brief Rel.{i%$i) I. 356 His 
majesties standing forces . . are disposed into severall parts 
of this Kingdom. 1725 Pope Odyss. xm. 87 The chearful 
mates Safe in the hollow deck dispose the catcs, 1834 
Meowin Angler in Wales II. 258 A dyiog lamp was dis- 
posed in a niche of the wall. 

f C. gen. To dispose of, deal with in any way. 

1590 Marlowe 2nd Pt. Tantburl. iv. i, Then bring those 
Turkish harlots to my tent, And I'll dispose them as it likes 
me best. 

f d. To place in a particular employment, situa- 
tion or condition ; to assign, appoint. Obs. 

1579 Lvly Euphues (Arb.) 132 A gentleman that hath 
honest and discreet seruants dysposeth them to the encrease 
of his segnioryes, one he appoint eth stewarde of his court cs, 
an other ouerseer of his landes. 166a J. Davies tr. Man- 
delslo's Trav. 190 All the handsome young Damosels .. to 
be dispos'd into his Ladies service. 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg. 111. 768 Ye Cods, to better Fate good Men dispose. 

f 5. To regulate or govern in an orderly way ; to 
order, control, direct, manage, command. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. u. xviii, (1495) 42 Angels 
. . haue vnder theym the ordres of men, and ordeyne and 
dysposc theym. c 1430 Lydc. fllin. Poems (1840) 149 (Matz.) 
That Christ Jesus dispoose so the ballaunce, That Petris 
ship be with no tempest drownyd. 1530 Palsgk. 521/1, 
I wyll dispose this mater as I shall thynke best. 1581 Savile 
Tacitus' II ist. 1. Ixxvii. (1591) 43 Otbo. .disposed the affair es 
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of the Kmpire. 1618 Chapman Hesiods Ceor?. 1, 21 1 [They] 
were such great fools at that age (a hundred yearsl that 
they Could not themselves dispose a family. # 1667 Milton 
P. L. L 246 tie it so, since hee Who now is Sovran can 
di>pose and bid What shall be right. 1677 Hale Prim. 
Orig. Man. 1. L 34 A Regent Principle,, .which may govern 
and dispone it as the Soul of Man doth his IJody. 

+ 3. To assign or deliver authoritatively. Obs. 
138a Wyclik Luke xxii. 29 And I dispose to iou, as my 
fadir hath disposed to me, a rewme. 1548 Udall, etc. 
Erasm. Par. Matt. L 21 And I will dispose a newc testa, 
ment to the house of Judas. 

+ 4. To bestow, make over, hand over; to deal 
ont, dispense, distiibute; dispose of (sense 8), Obs. 

c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (1840) 20 (Matr.) The wiche 
cyfte they goodly han disposed. 1463 Bury Wills (1850) 38 
If ony come ovir to dispose it in dedys of charite and 
aim esse. 1530 Palsgk. 521/1, I dispose goodes to dyvers 
folkes, j'e distribue. 163 Whitbourne Newfoundland 89 
Hailing disposed away such fish and traine oyle as they 
take there in the Summer time unto merchant*. 1679 88 
Seer. Serv. Money Chas. II ff Jos. II (Camden 1 81T0 the 
Bp. of London, to be by him disposed to the poor distressed 
inhabitants of the city., in respect o( the eitreme hard 
weather. 1081 R. Sheldon Let. in Wood Life (1848I 250 
Her father hauing sent her two or three [copies] to dispose 
amongst her friends. 1710 Hakley in Kllis Orig. Lett. Ser. 
11. IV. 263 The places will be speedily disposed, and the 
chiefest will fall to the share of the Duchess of Somerset. 
i8i3 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IV. 243 The enjoyment during 
life, and the power of disposing to whatever person and in 
whatever manner she pleased. 

5. To put into the proper frame or condition for 
some action or result; to make fit or ready ; to fit, 
prepare (to do, or to or for something) ; rejt. to pre- 
pare oneself, get ready, make preparation, arch. 

c 1375 in Ret. Ant. I. 41 It techeth thee how thou schalt 
dispose the to almaner of goode lyvynge. c 1386 Chaucer 
Friar's T. 361 Dispose th ay youre hertes to withstonde 
The feend. c 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn 11 196 Blanch- 
ardyn . . dysposed him self for to retourne ayen toward 
Tormaday. 1538 Starkey England 11. i. 161 Cenayn 
remedys . . wyen . . schal meruelousely dyspose the party* 
also to receyue cure and remedy. 1576 Fleming Panopl. 
Efiist. 62 Therefore will we dispose our selves to suffer. 
1629 A. Baker in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. il III. 257 That the 
prolonging of your daies maie be a meane to dispose you 
for the better departure, when it shall please God to call 
you. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. iv. 214 He knew For 
Fruit the grafted Pear-tree to dispose. 18x5 W. Taylor in 
Monthly Rev. LXXVI 1. 513 Those missionaries who are dis- 
posing themselves to visit ihe Syrian churches, 1819 Byron 
Propli. Dante 11. 43 All things are disposing for thy doom. 

f b. To make suitable, adapt, suit. Obs. 
1602 Marstoh Ant.tf Mel. Induct. Wks, 1856 I. 3. I but 
dispose my speach to the habit of my part. 1736 Butler 
Anal. 11. Conclusion 410 Assistance, which nature enables, 
and disposes and appoints them to afford. 

c. To bring into a particular physical or mental 
condition : in pa. f pie. \ see Disposed 2, 3. 

6. To put into a favourable mood for (some- 
thing); to give a tendency or inclination to; to 
incline, make prone {to something, or to do some- 
thing). 

a. To incline the mind or heart of ; pa. pple. in- 
clined : see Disposed 4. Also absol. 

c 1340 [see Disposed 4]. c 1430 Staus Puer 4 in Babees Bk. 
27 Dispose bou £ee aftir my doctryne To all nortur hi corage 
to encline. 1509 Pater nosier, Ave, % Creed (W. de W.) A ij, 
A ryght profytable treatyse .. to dyspose men to be ver- 
tuously occupyed in theyr myndes & prayers. 1653 Milton 
Hirelings Wks. 1738 I. 562 Wherof 1 prornis'd then to speak 
further, when I should find God disposing me, and oppor- 
tunity inviting. 1735 Berkeley Def. Free-think. in Math. 
§ 7 Wks. 1871 111. 305 Not that I imagine geometry dis- 
poseth men to infidelity. 1781 Gibboh Decl. & F. III. 51 
The respectful attachment of the emperor for the orthodox 
clergy, nad disposed bim to love and admire the character 
of Ambrose. 1853 J. H. Newman Hist. St. (1873) II. 1. i. 29 
Circumstances which could not favourably dispose the Hun 
to new overtures. 

b. To impart a physical tendency or inclination 
to ; pa. pple. inclined, liable : see Disposed 5. 
Also absol. 

c 1380 [see Disposed 5]. c 1430 Lydc Min. Poems (1840) 
197 (Mali.) Satourn disposiih to maleneolye. 1599 H. 
liUTTES Dvets drie Dinner Fviij, In olde time they ate 
Lettuse after supper . . to dispose them selves to sleepe. 
<zi68a Sir T. Browne Tracts (1684) 45 The great Mists and 
Dews ..might dispose the Corn unto corruption. 173a 
Arbuthnot Rules of Diet apt Such a state disposeth the 
Humours of tbe Body to Heat. 1883 J. Badcock Dom. 
Amnsem. 18 Smoke dissolves the gelatine, and disposes the 
meat to rancidity. 

II. Intransitive senses. 

7. To make arrangements; to determine or con- 
trol the course of affairs or events; to ordain, 
appoint. 

Esp. in proverb Man proposes, {but) God disposes [tr. 
1 Homo proponit, sed Deus disponit,' A Kempis De Imita. 
Hone 1. xix.J. 

138a Wyclif Acts viL 44 The tabernacle of witnessing was 
witb oure fadris in desert, as God disposide to hem. 1388 
— Rev. Prol., Therfor God the Fadir ♦ . disposid with the 
Sotie and the Hooli Goost to schewen hem, that me dredde 
hem the lesse. a 1400-50 Alexander 279 Hym . . that shall 
best dispoyse for be publyke wele. c 1450 tr. De Imitaiione 
1. xix, Kfor man purposib & god disposip. c 1500 Metusine 
xxx vL 265 As the wyse man saith, * the fole propose th & god 
dyspothelh \ 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. V, (an. 8) 70 To dis- 
pose for the nedes of the foresaied realme, 1634 Sanderson 
Serin. 1 1. 302 We have a proverb . . * man purposeth, but God 
disposeth . 1718 Prior Power 842 Tis God who must dis- 
pose, and man sustain. 

62*-a 



DISPOSE. 

t b. To settle matters, make terms. Obs. 

1606 Shaks. Ant.fyCl. iv. xiv. 123 For when she saw. .you 
did suspect She had dispos'd with Caesar, and that your 
rage Would not be purg'd, she sent you word she was dead. 

8. Dispose of (with indirect passive to be dis- 
posed of) : + a. To make a disposition, ordering, 
or arrangement of ; to do what one will with ; to 
order, control, regulate, manage : = sense 2. spec 
in A si vol. (see quot. 1819). Obs. 

1566 Gascoicke, etc. Jocasta 111. ii. in Child Four Plays 
(1848) 209 You may of me, as of your selfe dispose. 158a 
N. Lichefield tr. CastanliedcCs Conq. E. Ind. lxxin. 151 
From this time forward you may dispose of your selues, 
and do what you shall think best. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V, 
nr. iii. 49 Enter our Gates, dispose of vs and ours, For we 
no longer are defensible. 1648 Bury Wills (Camd.) 200 
Not time to dispose of theire affaires. 160a Dryden St. 
EuremonCs Ess. 349- By this, Mistresses dispose of their 
Old l overs to their Fancy, and Wives of their Old Husbands. 
1819 J. Wilsoh ComM. Diet. Astrol. s.v., A planet disposes 
of any other which is in its house : thus, if Vi were in / he 
would be disposed of by 7/. I a horary questions, it is a 
sign that the thing or person signified by the planet so 
disposed of, is in the power or interest of the planet (or 
those whom it signifies) that disposes of it. 

b. To put or get (anything) off one's hands ; to 
put away, stow away, put into a settled state or 
position ; to deal with (a thing) definitely ; to get 
rid of; to get done with, settle, finish. In recent 
use sometimes spec to do away with, * settle or 
demolish (a claim, argument, opponent, etc.) ; 
also humorously, to make away with, consume 
(food). 

1610 Shaks. Temp. 1. ii. 225 Of the Kings ship, The 
Marriners, say how thou hast disposd. 163a J. Havwaro 
tr. BiondCs Eromena 32 The King was.. laid in his bed, so 
would the Ladies have likewise disposed of the Queene. 
1666 Pepvs Diary 16 Aug., It was so pleasing a sight to see 
my papers disposed of. 1773 Goldsm. Stoops to Conq. 1, 
I'm disposing of the husband before I have secured the 
lover. 1841 James Brigand xxvi, Bernard de Rohan must 
be met and disposed of at the sword's point. 1863 A. J. 
Horwood Yearbks. 30-31 Edw. I Pref. 10 The very words 
of the Judges in disposing of the cases are set down. 1867 
Freemah Norm. Conq. (1876) I. iv. 253 Several daughters, 
who were of course well disposed of in marriage. 1873 
Tristram Moab x. 17s The discovery., seems to dispose 
of the claims of these Dhra'as to he Biblical sites. 1879 
F. W. Robinson Coward Cohsc. 11. vii.Tom disposed rapidly 
of two glasses of sherry and the. .sandwiches. 1885 Sir R. 
Baccallay in Law Rep. 14 Q. Bench Div. 879 The observa- 
tions made by the Master of the Rolls sufficiently dispose 
of that contention. 1885 Manch. Exam. 10 July 5/1 The 
Northern team, batting first, were disposed of for 192. 

c. To make over or part with by way of sale or 
bargain, sell. 

1676 Deed Trin. Coll. in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 
II. 521 It shalbe lawfull for .. him . . to dispose of the said 
two Chambers., to any other beside his kindred. 1704 Mrs. 
Ray in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 207, I do intend to dis- 
pose of Mr. Ray's books. 1774 Foote Cozeners 11. Wks. 
1799 II. 173, I am to he disposed of by private contract. 
1843 Borrow Bible in Spain 273 A large edition of the New 
Testament had been almost entirely disposed of in the very 
centre of Spain. 1891 Lam Times XC. 283/1 The plaintifF 
was.. in possession of two diamond rings which he wished 
to dispose of. 

+ d. To make fit or ready : = sense 5. Obs. 

1655 Fuller Waltham Abby 13 He. .acquainted him with 
his dying condition, to dispose of his soul for another world. 

f9. Dispose upon or on: to dispose of (see 
prec. b and c). Sc. Obs. 

163a Lithgow Trav. iv. 166 The lands they . . dispose 
upon to valerous Souldiers. 1639 Dromm. of Hawth. 
Aksu: to Obj. Wks. (1711) 214 To give up the person of 
their prince, to be disposed on as a stranger nation shall 
think convenient. 1640-1 Kirhcudbr. War-Comtn. Min. 
Bk. (1855) 67 To use and dispose upon the tymber. 1778 
W. Rosertsone Let. in J. Russell Haigs xii. (1881) 374 
This visit will give you an opportunity to dispose upon 
oxen ; if you have not already done it. 

1 10. Dispose with : to dispose of (see 8 c). Obs. 

1653 H. Cog an tr. Pinto's Trav. iv. 8 For his particular 
he had no power to dispose with any part of the booty. 

Dispo se, sb. Obs. or arch. [f. Dispose v.] 
The action or fact of disposing : in various senses. 

+ 1. Arrangement, order; ^Disposition i. Obs. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 646 He observed ia all 
points a singular order and dispose. 

1 2. The action of ordering ; ordinance, appoint- 
ment ; direction, management : «= Disposal i . Obs. 

161 1 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vn. xxxi. § 2 (R.), Such is the 
dispose of the sole disposer of empires, that they have their 
risings, their fuls, and their fals. 1671 Milton Samson 1746 
Oft we doubt What the unsearchable dispose Of Highest 
Wisdom brings about. 

f 3. Power or right to dispose of something, or 
deal with it at one's will ; control : = Disposal 4. 
Esp. in phr. at {in, etc.) one* s dispose (very common 
1600-1730). Obs. 

1590 Shaks. Com. Err. 1. i. 21 His goods confiscate to the 
Dukes dispose. 1594 Marlowe & Nashe Dido v. ii, Ye 

fods, that.. order all things at your high dispose. t 1610 
Iollano Camden" $ Brit. 1. 325 He was under the dispose 
of the Generall of the Footemcn. 16*8 T. Spencer Logick 
219 Man is at Gods dispose, and all the other Creatures 
are at Gods, and mans. 1631 Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. 115 
Left to the dispose and pleasure of the King. 1690 Dry- 
den Don Sebastian v. Wks. 1883 VII. 450 His life's in my 
djspose. 17*5 Pope Odyss. iv. 733 To Fate's supreme 
dispose the dead resign. t 1741 Riqharoson Pamela 1 1. 209 
Then you'U have some time at your own Dispose, 
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f4. The action of bestowing, making over, or 
dealing out ; bestowal, distribution : cf. Dispose 
zl. 4, Disposal 3. Obs. 

1591 Greene Maiden's Dreamc Wks. 1881-3 XIV. 310 
No man went emptie from his frank dispose, He was a purse 
bearer vnto the poore. 1606 Holland Sueton. 261 What 
he thoght of the last dispose of the Provinces. 1673 Mar- 
vell in Collect. Poems 249 Neglecting to call for any 
Account of the Dispose of the said Treasury. 

f5. Mental constitution or inclination ; frame of 
mind ; « Disposition 6. Obs* 

1606 Shaks. Tr. $ Cr. H. iii. 174 He . . carries on the 
streame of his dispose .. In will peculiar, and in selfe ad- 
mission. 1609 Rowlands Knane of Clnbbes 15 Meeting 
with one iust of his owne dispose, With him he plotted to 
escape his foes. 1628 Laud Wks. (1847) 1. 173 'Peace* 
stands for a quiet and calm dispose of the hearts of men. 
b. External manner ; air ; pose. rare. 

1601 ?Marston Pasqtiil Of Kath. 11. 505 More Musick's 
in thy name, and sweet dispose, Then in^ A polios Lyre, or 
Orpheus Close. 1604 Shaks. Oth. 1. iii. 403 He hath a 
person, and a smooth dispose, To be suspected. 1875 
Browning Inn Album 21 At the haught highbred bearing 
and dispose. 

Disposed (dis^-zd), ppl. a. [f. vb. + -ed i.j 

1. Arranged, appoinled,prepared, suitably placed, 
or situated, etc. : see Dispose v. i, 5. 

14. . Lvdg. Secrees 423 Your dispoosyd fate. 1526 Pilgr. 
Per/. <W. de W. 1531) 73 In a prepared or disposed soule 
he maketh y° fyrst beame of loue to shyne. 1658 Baxter 
Saving- Faith vi. 40 Adams soul was created in a Disposed 
or prepared Body. 1663 J. Spehcea Prodigies (1665) 73 
The figure and glory of the Sun drawn by its own beams 
upon a disposed cloud. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., 
Disposed Quarters, the distribution, when the camp is 
marked ahout a place besieged. 

f2. a. In a (specified) physical, esp. bodily, 
condition ; in a (good or bad) state of health ; 
conditioned, b. Having a (particular) bodily con- 
stitution ; constituted, c. absoL In good health 
or condition; not indisposed. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Manciple's Prol. 33 Thy hreeth ful soure 
stynketh, That sheweth wel thou art nat wel disposed. 
C1400 Lan/rands Cirurg. 222 It wole make a man yuel 
disposid & feuerous. 1470-85 Malory Arthur \\\. xxvi, 
He is as fair an handed man and wel disposed as ony is 
lyuynge. c 1477 Caxton Jason 54 h, The weder was softe 
and well disposed. 1488 — Chast. Goddes Chyld. 21 Dyuerse 
men fallen in to dyuerse feuers after he is dysposed. 1577 
Fenton Gold. Epist. 234 Whiche made hir hodie disposed, 
and hir minde liuely. 1590 Sir T. Smyth Disc. Weapons 
in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 51 Thousands of the lusiicst 
and dispost sort of English people. 166a Newcome Diary 
(Chetham Soc) 39, 1 was somew* aguishly disposed all this 
day. 1694 Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 11. (171 1) 35 When the Air 
is so disposed, as the Stars do . . look bigger ♦♦ it is a great 
Prognostication. 

3. Having a (particular) mental constitution, dis- 
position, or turn of mind. + b. absol. Well dis- 
posed, having a favourable disposition (quot. I577)» 

c 1430 Lydg. Hors, Shepe tf G. 207 Alle folke be nat [lyke] 
of condicionis, Nor lyke disposyde in wylle, thought, and 
deede. 1481 Caxton Myrr. ill. xiil 165 Ncuer shal the 
euyl disposed man saye well of that he cannot wel ynder. 
stonde. 1564 Godly Admon. Decrees Council Trent title-p., 
Wrytten for. .godlye disposed persons sakes. 1577 Fenton 
Gold. Epist. 242 The one disposed, the other frowarde. 
1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI ', tit. i. 76 Seemes he a Doue? His 
feathers are but borrow'd, For hee's disposed as the hatefull 
Kauen. 1639 Lo. Dicby Lett. cone. Relig. iv. 85 A man so 
disposed as. .to leap at once from England to Rome ; 1709 
Steele Tatler No. 78 P 13, I require all sober disposed 
persons to avoid meeting the said Lunatick. 1863 Fr. A. 
Kemble Resid. in Georgia 24 He is remarkably good- 
tempered and well disposed. 

4. Inclined, in the mood, in the mind {to do 
something, to ox for something). Also with adverb, 
In a (particular) mental condition or mood ; well 
or ill disposed : favourably or unfavourably inclined 
{to, towards, f for). See Dispose v. 6 a. 

£1340 Hampole Prose Tr. ix. 24'Othir gosteli occupa- 
tions after that thei fele hem disposed, c 1386 Chaucer 
Clerk's T. 651 To tempte his wyf, as he was first disposed. 
c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (1840) 159 (Matt.) Som man of 
herte disposed to pryde. c 1489 Caxtoh Sonnes of Aymon 
xxii. 476, I am dysposed for to doo the worste that I can 
agenste hym. 155a Bk. Com. Prayer Pref., That suche as 
be disposed mayc come to heare gods worde. 1596 Shaks. 
1 Hen. IV, iv. 1. 38 To see how Fortune is dispos'd to vs. 
1659 B. Ylhzzxs. Parivats Iron Age 288 Who would have 
believed, that many should needs be well disposed for the 
King of Scots? 171a Addisoh Sped. No. £42 r 4^ 1 should 
be more severe upon myself than the public is disposed to 
be. 1828 D'Israeu Chas. /, 1. v. 103 The French Cahinet 
was strongly disposed for a Spanish war. 189a Gardiner 
Stud. Hist. Eng. 17 He was more disposed to defend the 
Empire than to extend it. 

t b. ellipt. Inclined to merriment ; in a jocund 
mood. Obs. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. ii. i. 250 Come to our Pauillion, 
Boyet is disposde. 1593 Peele Chron. Edw. /, 125, I pray 
let go; Ye are dispos'd I think, a 1616 Beaum. & Fl. 
Custom Countrey 1. 1, You are dispos'd. 

5. Having a physical inclination or tendency {to 
something, or to do something) ; inclined, liable, 
subject. See Dispose v. 6 b. 

<ri38o Wyclif Set. Wks. III. 68 )>e see ..Is moore, and 
neer hevene, and moore disposid to take Ii^t 1398 Trevisa 
Earth. De P. R. xix. xlvi. (1495) 889 Saltnesse .. makyth 
[flesshe] the lesse disposyd to corrupcion. 1541 R." Copland 
Gnydon's Quest. Chirurg., To what diseases is y a bladder 
disposed ? . . It is dysposed to opylacyons. 1758 A. Reid tr. 
Macqner's C/tem. I. 12 All similar substances have an 



DISPOSING. 

Affinity with each other, and are consequently disposed to 
unite. x886 A. Winchell Walks $ Talks Geol. Field 196 
[Strata] huffish in colour, and disposed to crumble to pieces. 

Hence Dispo'sedly, adv. rare. 

c x6io Sir J. Melvil Mem. (1735) io°> I said, the Quen 
dancit not sa hich and disposedly as she did. 

Disposedness (disptfu'zednesV [f. prec.+ 
-ness.J The quality or state of being disposed ; 
inclination, disposition. 

1583 GoLDtNG Catvin on Deut. lxix. 423 Lo here . . the 
signe y* we be wel disposed beforehand, ana this disposednes 
is as a white vnwritten paper. 16*5 Bp. Mounjacu App. 
Csesar 1. vii. 66 Their owne disposednesse to evill. _ a 1691 
Boyle Wks. II. 236 (R.) Want of leisure, and sometimes of 
disposedness to write. 1710 Norris Chr. Prud. v. 222 Dis- 
posedness to imbrace Christianity. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. 
Der. iv. xxx, His passion for her .. had left a certain dull 
disposedness which ..had prompted in him a vacillating 
notion of marrying her. 

fDisposee*. rare. [f. Dispose v. + -ee.] One 
to whom something is ' disposed 1 or made over. 

1826 Bentham in Westm. Rev. W. 464 For a correlative 
to it {disposer]^ an obvious term is dtsposee. 

t Dispo'sement. Obs. [f.DisposEz\ + -MENT.] 
The action of disposing; disposition, disposal. 

1583 Stubbes Anat. Abns. 11. (1882) 56 As though they .. 
had the world and the disposement thereof in their own 
hands, a 1679 T. Goodwin Wks. 1 1, iv. 54 (R.) This order 
and disposement of these two several sentences. Ibid. 156 
Above all such extrinsical contrivances and disposements. 

Disposer (dispJu'zai). [f. as prec. + -eb 1 .] 
One who or that which disposes, in various 
senses. 

1. One who arranges or sets in order. 

1624 Wotton Archtt . Pref. (J. s. v. Gatherer), I am but 
a gatherer and disposer of other mens sluff. 1677 Gale 
Crf. Gentiles II. 1 v. Proem. 12 The mind of man ..is the 
orderer and disposer both of notions and things, a 1693 
Urquhart Rabelais in. xxxiii. 278 Disposers of cooling 
Shades, Composers of green Arbours. 

2. One who regulates or governs ; a controller, 
manager, director, ruler : see Dispose v. 2, 7. 

c 1586 Ctess Pembroke Ps. lxxxii. vi, Of all the earth 
king, judge, disposer be. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 635 My 
Author and Disposer, what thou bidst Unargu'd I obey; 
so God ordains. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 66. 1/2 The inten- 
tions of our All wise Disposer. 177a Priestley Inst. Relig. 
(1782) II. 173 The ., sovereign disposer of all things. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 476 Mind was the disposer and 
cause of all. 

3. One who distributes or dispenses ; a dispenser: 
see Dispose v. 4. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. i«x) 40 Se that thou be 
founde a true meke and faythfull disposer of the treasure of 
thy lorde god. 1526 Tinoale i Cor. iv. 1 Ministers of 
Christ and disposers of the secretes of God. a 167a Grauht 
Bill 0/ Mortality (J.), The magistrate is both the beggar 
and the disposer of what is got by begging. 180a £d. 
Elooh iri Vesey's Rep. VII. 74 When money is given to 
a charity, without expressing what Charity, there the King 
is the disposer of the Charity. 

4. One who or that which disposes or inclines to 
something : see Dispose v. 6. 

1864 Vamberv Trav. Centr. Asia 2 The coolness of the 
night in Persia is a great disposer to slumber. 

5. One who disposes of something : see vb. 8. 
1606 Shaks. Tr. %Cr. lit. i. 93 With my disposer Cressida. 

1690 Locke Govt. 11. vi. (Rtldg.) 75 Free disposers of them- 
selves and fortunes. X706 Prior Ode to Queen 113 The 
master sword, disposer of thy pow'r. 1893 Westm. Gaz. 
11 Mar. 9/2 If the disposer be satisfied with the price 
offered the transaction is settled. 

Hence Dispo'seress, a female disposer. 

1648 Herrick Hesper., Beucolick (1869) 260 And Lallage 
. . shall be disposeresse of the prize. 

Dispersing, vbl. sb. [f. Dispose v . + -wo 
The action of the verb Dispose. 

1. Arrangement, suitable or orderly placing ; see 
Dispose v. i. (In quot. 1630, « Get-up \ attire.) 

c 1440 Hvlton Scala Per/. (W. de W. 1494) 11. xxvii, After 
diuers disposynges of men and after sundry states., are 
dyuers exercises in worchyng. 1570 Golding tr. Chytrgeus 
(title), Postill, or Orderly disposing of Certeyne Epistles 
usually read m the Church. 1630 R. Johnson's Kingd. $ 
Commw. 91 Come, and behold the beauty of our Ladies, 
and their disposing at a night of solemnity. 171a J. Tames 
tr. Le Blond's Gardening 1 17 Figures and Fountains., 
whose Diversity, as well in the disposing, as in what they 
consist of, yields a very agreeable Prospect to the Eye. 

2. Ordering, control, management, disposal. 
1406 E. E. Wills (1882) 13 Seruauntys, at the Dysposyng 

of Thomas Roos. 1530 J»alsgr. 2 14/1 Disposyng, adminis- 
tration. i6n Bible Prov. xvi. 33 The lot is cast into the 
lap, but the whole disposing thereof is of the Lord. 1647 
R. Gentilis tr. Malvezzi's Chie/e Events 203 Those . .shall 
be at the Dutchesses disposing. 1656 Art if. Hatidsom. 50 
margin, An heart unsatisfied with Gods works and disposings. 

3. Bestowal, dispensing, expenditure. 

1638 Dk. Hamilton in H. Papers (Camden) 57 The inten- 
tiounes uhich your Ma ul might, .haue had for the desposing 
of thatt place. 1676 Deed Trin. Coll. in Willis & Clark 
Cambridge (1886) II. 520 The free disposeing of the said 
two Chambers. .to such person, .as hee shall appoint. 1751 
LAaELVE Westm. Br. 67 Frugality in the disposing of pub- 
lick Money. 

4. The action of making ready or inclined ; pre- 
paration ; disposition, inclination : see vb. 5, 6. 
\r1380 Wvclif Serm. SeL Wks. II. 175 Yit disposyng 
dwellib in hem to make hem benke amys. 14.. Lydg. 
Secrees 1206 Phebus causith dysposyng to gladness. 161 1 
Bi*le Prov. xvi. 1 The preparations [marg. disposings] of 
the heart, .are from the Lord. 



DISPOSING. 

Disposing, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -incj a.] • 
That disposes, in various senses : see the Yerb, 

O/0'n) disposing mind ox memory', so sound in mind and 
memory as to be capable of making a will. 

1627-77 Fbltmam Resolves 1. x. 15 Surely God that made 
disposing Nature, knows her better, than imperfect man. 
1648 Bury Wills (Camden) 200 In full vnderstanding and 
memory, and of a disposeing and testamentary mind. 1649 
ibid. 23o, I Mary Chapman .. heing in disposeing memorie. 
1707 Uubkk Will in Wks. (184a) I. 38> I. kdmund Burke . . 
being of sound and disposing mind, do make my last will 
and testament. 1803 Cheney tx in Phil. Trans, XCIII. 304 
Disposing affinity, and assimilation. 

Hence Dlspo-singrly adv., in a disposing way. 

1625 Up. Mountagu Appealt to Cxsar 1. ix. 94 Christians 
doe hold and beleeve it too, [Deutn ire peromnes\ but dis- 
posingly, etc in his providence. 

t Dispo sit, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. disposit- ppl. 
stem of disponfre to dispose : perh. immediately 
after disposition.'] trans. To dispose, incline. 

1661 Glanvill Scepsis Set. xiv. (166O 81 Some constitutions 
are genially disposited to tbis mental seriousness. 

T Dispcvsitate, v. Obs. rare, [erron. form for 
Deposit ate, through, confusion with Dispose v!\ 
trans. To deposit. 

1650 Howell Giraffes' Rev. Naples 1. 44 Two boxes full 
* of Gold . . were taken and dispositated upon account in the 
Kings bank. 

Disposition (dispwzrjsn). £a. F. disposition, 
OF. also -icion (12th c. in Littre), ad. L. disposi- 
tion-cm , n. of action from dispone*™ to Dispone. 
Not derivationally related to Dispose, but asso- 
ciated with it from an early period in OFr., by 
contact of form, and adoption of -poser as virtual 
representative of L. -ponifrc : cf. Composition.] 

I. The action or faculty of disposing, the con- 
dition of being disposed. 

1. The action of setting in order, or condition of 
being set in order ; arrangement, order ; relative 
position of the parts or elements of a whole. 

1563 W. Fulke Meteors (1640) 24 It comes of the divers 
disposition of the clouds. 1597 Morley Introd. Mus. Annot., 
In the natural disposition of numbers thus, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 
1695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth 111. i. (1723) Trie 
Disposition of the Strata. 1 7 13 Swift Frenzy of J. Denny 
Wks. 1755 III. 1. 139, I then took a particular survey of., 
the furniture and disposition of his apartment. 1756 Burki: 
Subl. $ B. 11. xii, Stonehenge, neither for disposition nor 
ornament, has anything admirable. iZ%y Steuart Planters 
G. (1828) 15 Single Trees and Busbes, in groups and open 
dispositions. 1865 Geikie Seen. ^ Geol. Scot.vl. 122 Looking 
at the disposition of the Highland glens and straths. 

f b. Relative position ; situation (of one thing). 
Obs. 

1541 R. Copland Guy don* s Quest. Chirurg., Where is the 
dysposicion of the yerde? 171a J. James tr. Le Blond* s 
Gardening^ That, .the Tracing-Pin be constantly held in 
the same Disposition, without varying its Point. 1750 tr. 
Leonard ns* Mirr. Stones 102 Effestis ..being opposed^ to 
the Sun, kindles Fire in Matter put in a Disposition for it. 

c. Rhet. and Logic. The due arrangement of 
the parts of an argument or discussion. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, x. i, The second parte of crafty 
Rethoryke Maye well be called Disposicion. 1553 T.Wilson 
AVv/.(i567)82a, Inuencion helpetb tofinde matter, and Dis- 
posicion serueth to place argumcntes. 1628 T. Spencer 
Logick 13. 1788 Howard Roy. Cycl. II. 715 Disposition, in 
Logic, is that operation of the mind, whereby we put the 
ideas, operations, and arguments, whicb we have formed 
concerning our subject, into such an order as is fittest to 
gain the clearest knowledge of it, to retain it longest, and 
to explain it to others in the best manner ; the effect of this 
is called method. 

d. Arch.,€ic. The due arrangement of the several 
parts of a building, esp. in reference to the general 
design : see quots. 

1624 WorroN Archil. (1672) 14, I may now proceed to the 
Disposition thereof [i.e. of the matter], which must form the 
Work. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Disposition.. in Archi. 
tecture, is the just placing of all the several Parts of a 
Building, according to their proper Order, c 1850 R udini. 
Navig. (Weale) 115 Disposition ; a draught or drawing 
representing the several timbers that compose the frame of 
the ship, so tbat they may be properly disposed with respect 
to the ports, &C. 1876 Gwilt Encycl. A rchit. Gloss., Dis- 
position one of tbe essentials of architecture. It is the 
arrangement of the whole design by means of ichnography 
(plan), orthography (section and elevation), and scenography 
(perspective view). 1886 Willis & Clark Cambridge III. 
247 The general inclosure within walls, the disposition into 
courts, .all have their analogies, .in the monastic buildings. 

e. Mil. See 2 b. 

2. Arrangement (of affairs, measures, etc.), esp. for 
the accomplishment of a purpose ; plan, prepara- 
tion ; condition or complexion of affairs. 

138a Wvclip Prov. xxiv. 6 For with disposicioun me goth 
in to bataile ; and belthe shal ben wher ben many counseilis. 
1604 Shaks. Oth. 1. iit 237, I crane fit disposition for my 
Wife.. With such Accomodation and besort As leuels with 
her breeding. 171a Budgell Spect. No. 40^ Fx In the 
Dispositions of Society, the civil Oeconomy is formed in 
a Chain as well as the natural. 1736 Butlek Anal. Introd. 
Wks. 1874 I. 8 To judge what particular disposition of 
things would be most.. assistant to virtue. 1814 tr. Klap- 
roths Trav. 3 My dispositions for the journey would soon 
have been completed. 1871 Morley Voltaire (1886) 3x7 
To observe . . those secret dispositions of events which pre 
pared the way for great changes. 

b. Mil. The arrangement of troops in prepara- 
tion for a military operation : a. (from sense 1) 
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their actual arrangement in the field ; b. (from 
sense 2) their distribution, allocation, destination, 
etc. ; pi. military preparations or measures. 

1600 IC. Blount tr. Conestaggio 37 Having viewed the ill 
disposition of the Campe. 1734 tr. Rollin's Anc. Hist. 
(1827) II. iv, 257 Tbe Persian troops had been used to 
engage 24 men in depth, hut Cyrus thought fit to change 
that disposition. 177* Gibbon Decl. $ F. I. xxiv, 684 The 
military dispositions of Julian were skilfully contrived. 
1709 Stuart in Owen Wellesley's Desp. 116, I have made 
a disposition to defend my position. 1849 Macaulav Hist. 
Eng. I. 605 Having observed the disposition of the royal 
forces. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 242 Fabius made 
all his dispositions to repel the attempt to force a passage, 
c. Naut. (See quot.) 

1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Disposition, the arrange- 
ment of a ship's company for watches, quarters, reefing, 
furling, and other duties. 

3. Ordering, control, management ; direction, 
appointment; administration, dispensation; « Dis- 
posal 1. (Cf. Dispose v. 2, 7.) arch. 

C1374 Chaucer Troylus n. 477 (526) O god pat at pi dis- 
posicioun Ledest be fyn by Iuste purueyaunce Of euery 
wyght. 138a Wyclif 2 Chrott. xxiii. 18 Forsothe Joiada 
sctte prouostis in the hous of the Lord . . after the disposi- 
cyoun [1388 by the ordynaunce] of Dauid. 1520 Caxtoris 
Chron. Eng. v. 560/2 To submytte hym to the dyposycyon 
of God. 1S30 Palsgr. 214/1 Disposytion, disposition, 
govuertiemcnt, ordre. 158a N. T. (Rhem.) Acts vii. S3 
Whoreceiued the Law by the disposition of [so 1611 : R. V. 
as it was ordained by {tnarg. or, as the ordinance of)l 
Angels, and haue not kept it. 1661 Bramiiall Just Vind. 
ii. 6 Whicb things by the just disposition of Almighty God, 
fell out according to the . . desires of these holy persons, 
1719 De Foe Crusoe (1840) II. xii. 262 This seemed to me 
to be a disposition of Providence. 1841 Myers Cath. Th. 
m. § 14. 53 Inexpressibly thankful to receive this Law by 
the disposition ot Angels. 

4. 1 he aclion of disposing of, putting away, get- 
ting rid of, making over, etc. (see Dispose v.S) ; 
bestowal ; spec, in Law, the action of disponing ; 
bestowal or conveyance by deed or will. 

1393 Gower Con/. I. 269 She [i.e. Nature] preferred no 
degree As in the disposicion Of bodely complexion, c 153a 
Dewhs Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 1065 louchyng the disposi- 
cion of is goodnes {ses biens) after his deth. 1577-87 Holin- 
sned Scot. Chron. (1805) II. 340 The disposition of officis 
vacand. 171a Steele Sped. No. 407 f 2 The wanton dis- 
position of the favours of the powerful. 1795 Wythe Decis. 
Virginia 5 His wife could make no disposition of the personal 
estate. 1861 W. Bell Diet. Law Scot. 292 A disposition is 
an unilateral deed of alienation, by which a right to property, 
either heritable or moveable, is conveyed. 1884 Sir J. Bacon 
in Law Rep. 27 Ch. Div. 47 The point which is said to remain 
for disposition wben the case is neard. 

b. Power of disposing of; disposal, control : 
esp. in phrase al (in, etc.) one's disposition ( - Dis- 
posal 4). 

4:1374 Chaucer Troylus v. 2 Aprochen gan the fatal 
destync That Ioues hath in disposicioun. 1406 E. E. Wills 
(1882) 13 At the dysposicion of myn Executours. 1529 Col. 
Wolsey in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. II. 12 Vf I may have 
the free gyft and dyssposycion -of tbe benefyces. 1673 
Temple Ess. Ireland Wks. 1731 I. no Tbe Lieutenants 
of Ireland since the Duke of Ormond's Time have had 
little in their Disposition here. 1776 GiaaoN Decl. tf F. I. 
xii. 255 The choice of action or of repose is no longer in 
our disposition, i860 Trench Serin. Westrn. Abb. lii. 31 
[He] had at his disposition no inconsiderable sums of money. 

II. The way or manner in which a thing has 
been disposed, or is situated or constituted. 

f 5. Astrol. a. The situation of a planet in a horo- 
scope, as supposed to determine the nature or for- 
tune of a person, or the course of events. Obs. 

1375 Barbour Bruce yt. 699 Astrology, Quhar throu 
clerkis . . May knaw coniunctioue of planetis ,. And of the 
hevyn all halely How pat be disposiciounc Suld apon 
thingis virk beir doune. c 1386 Chaucer Knt's T. 229 Som 
wikke aspect or disposition Of Satume. c 1590 Marlowe 
Faust. Wks. (Rtldg.) 88/1 A book where I might see all .. 
planets.. that I might know their motions and dispositions. 

f b. The state of being 'disposed of (see Dis- 
pose v. 8 a). Obs. 

1647 Lilly Chr. Astrol. Ixxxii. 447 See if the more pon- 
derous Planet of the two, that is, the receiver of the Dis- 
position be in any angle but the fourth. 

t c. The nature or constitution of a planet or 
sign, in relation to its alleged influence or effects. 

c 1386 Chaucer Wife's Prol. 701 Mercuric loucth wysdam 
and science And Venus loueth ryot and dispence. And for 
hire diucrse disposicioun, Ech falletb io othcresexaltacioun. 
1393 Gower Cotif. III. 114 His nativite Hath take upon 
the proprete Of Martis disposicion. 

6. Natural tendency or bent of the mind, esp. in 
relation to moral or social qualities ; mental con- 
stitution or temperament ; turn of mind. 

Possibly of astrological origin: cf. the description of 
dispositions as saturnine, jovial, martial, venereal, mer* 

1387 Trevisa IHgden (Rolls) III. 113 (Matz.) Nou3t by 
chaungynge of body, but by chaungynge of disposicioun of 
wit and ofsemynge. 1393 Gower Con/. III. 19 After the 
disposition Of glotony and dronkeship. 1475 BJt. Noblesse 
51 If suche prophesies and influence of the seide constel* 
lacions might be trew, yet . . bavyn$ a clene soule, may 
turne the contrarie disposicion that jugement of constel- 
lacion or prophesies signified. 1576 Fleming PatiopL Epist. 
266 Men of honeste and vertuous disposition. 1676 Wanley 
Wotul. Lit. World v. iL $ 81. 472/2 A man he was of a 
fierce, bloody, and faithless disposition. 1779 J. Moore 
View Soc. Fr. (1789) I. xvii. 128 Congenial with the phlegm 
and saturnine dispositions of the English. 1837 Whewell 
Hist. Induct. Sc» (1857) I« 108 The belief.. that the motions 
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of the stars, and the dispositions and fortunes of men, may 
come under some common conceptions and lawn. 1841 
James Brigand \, His disposition was naturally cheerful 
and bright. 

7. The state or quality of being disposed , inclined , 
or ' in the mind 1 {to something, or to do something) ; 
inclination (sometimes ^desire, intenlion, purpose) ; 
state of mind or feeling in respect to a thing or 
person ; the condition of being (favourably or un- 
favourably) disposed towards. (In //. formerly 
sometimes = Mental tendencies or qualities ; hence 
nearly r sense 6.) 

1393 Gower Con/, III. 62 They take logginge in the town 
After the disposition Where as him tboughte best todwelle. 
1461 Paston Lett. No. 408 II. 35 If thei do it of her owne 
disposicion. 1526 Pilgr. Per/.tyi. de W. 1531) lib, He 
requireth hut onely a disposicyon in the persone . . that he 
be repentaunt. 1600 Shaks. A. V. L. iv. i. 113 Hut come, 
now I will be your Rosalind in a more comming-on dis- 
position. i6a< Meade in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. III. 190 
Those . . that Know best her dispositions are very hopeful! 
his Majestic will have power to bring her to his own 
religion. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. u. aaiii. (1695) 156 
Testiness is a disposition or aptness to be angry. 1754 
Chatham Lett. Nephew iv. 28 Go on, my dear child, in the 
admirable dispositions you have towards all that u right 
and good. 183a Ht. Martineau Life in Wilds i*. 121 
There was a general disposition to remain. 1887 Uuskin 
Praeterita II. 253 A pleasant disposition to make the best 
of all she saw. 

t b. A frame of mind or feeling ; mood, humour. 
17*6-7 Swift Gulliver 1. i. 31. 1 rose up with as melan- 
choly a disposition as ever I haa in my life. 1749 Fielding 
Tom Jones x. Hi, The footmen, .were in a different disposi- 
tion. 1764 Foote Patron tn. Wks. 1799 I. 356 If he is 
admitted in his present disposition, the whole secret will 
certainly out. 

f 8. Physical constitution, natnre, or permanent 
condition. Obs. 

e 1477 Caxton Jason 41 b. If ye juge the disposicion of 
my body after the colour ol my face ye be gretly abused. 
155S Eden Decades 29 Rather by the disposition of the 
earthe then constitucion of heauen. 1576 Fleming Patiof l. 
Epist. 365 Considering the weake disposition of your bodie. 
1635 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. 11. xiv. 224 Hippocrates 
pronounced the people of the North to be of a leane and dry 
disposition. 1726 Leoni A Ibertis A rchit. I. 3/2 A constant 
unchangeable Disposition of Air above all the rest of ihe 
World. 1813 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chem. (1814) 261 The 
disposition of trees may, however, be changed gradually in 
ma"ny instances. 

0. Physical aptitude, tendency, or inclination 
(lo something, or to do something). 

1398 Trevisa Barih. DeP.R. m. xix. (1495) 65 To make 
tbe wyttc of smellynge perfyte it nedyth to haue.. good 
dysposicions in the nosethrylhs. 1541 R. Copland Galyetis 
Terap. 2 Aiij, We shall treate in this present boke the 
dysposycyons which augmenteth the vlcere. 1552 Huloet, 
Disposition to slcpe or wake, cataphora. 1654 Z. Coke 
Logick (1657) 3 2 Disposition, .sometimes it is largely used 
for all fitness to anything . . as when water waxeth warm, 
it is said to have a disposition to heat. 1791 Hamilton 
Berthollefs Dyeing I. 1. 11. i. 120 The different dispositions 
of wool, silk, etc. to unite with the colouring particles. 
1804 Arernethv Surg. Obs. 97 The disposition to form 
wens prevails frequently in many parts of the body at the 
same time. 

t b. Aptness or capacity for doing something ; 
aptilude, skill. Obs. rare. 

1600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 27 Yet did he admire their 
order, .their disposition to handle the pike, and their strict 
obedience. 1768 Sterne Sent. 3eurn., Montriul {1775) I. 
37 You can shave, and dress a wig a little, La Fleur !— He 
liad all the dispositions in the world. 

flO. Physical condition or state; state of 
bodily healih. Obs. 

c 1400 Lan/ranc's Cirurg. 103, I foond be sike of bettere 
disposicioun . . & he spak bettere. 1541 R. Copland Galyen y s 
Terap. 2 B ivb, Of other vlceres wherin no cormpte affection 
or dyspositian (that the Grekes call Cacoetes) ls adioyned. 
1598 Grenewey Tacitus' Ann. vi. vi. 130 Cocceins Nerua 
. . being in perfect disposition of body, resolued with him 
selfe to die. 1611 Cotcr. s.v. Habitude^ L'habitude dn 
corps, tbe estate, plight, liking, or disposition of the bodie. 
1633 T. Staffoed Pac. Hib. xxx, {1821) 506 Being surprised 
by an ill disposition of health. 173a ARauTHNOT Rules 0/ 
Diet 370 An inflammatory Disposition of tbe Coat of the 
Nerve. . 

f b. Normal or natural condition (of mind or 
body). Obs. rare. (Cf. indisposition ^deranged 
condition.) 

[c 1400 Lan/ranc's Cirurg. 58 As soone as a membre is 
broujt to his kyndeli disposicioun.) 1581 Pettik Guaszo's 
Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) 19 This solitarinesse is profitable and 
necessary for the disposition of the miude, so verie often is 
it hurtfull to the health of the bodie. 163a J. Haywakd tr. 
Biotuifs Eromena 36 The Pilot, seeing him restored to his 
disposition, caused {etc]. 

Disposiiional, a. rare, [t prec + -al.] 
Relating to disposition. 

1846 Worcester cites J. Johnson. 

DispOSitioned (disp^zi-Jond), ppl. a. [f. as 
prec. + -ED 2 .] Having a (specified) disposition or 
turn of mind. 

1646 Saltmarsh Smoke in the Temple 27 Not so unlike 
and contrary dispositioned and natured as you pretend. 
1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 88 Happy in a sweet 
deposition 'd, and a modest wife. 1767 H. Brooke Fool 0/ 

S>uaL(iZ$9) II. 150 (D.) Lord Clinton was indeed sweetly 
ispositinned by nature. 1804 J. Larwood No Gun Boats 9 
An Assassin . . dispositioned for midnight murder. _ 1826 
R. H. Froude Rtm, (1838) I. 31 A stumbling-block in tbe 
way of good -disposition*; ci men. 
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Dispositive (disp^'zitiv), a. (sb.) [In Caxton 
a. F. dispositif, -ive (13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. 
L. type *dispositiv-us, f. disposil-us, pa. pple. of 
dispdncre to Dispose : see -ive. In later use prob. 
immcd. from L. or on L. analogies.] 

A. adj. f 1. Characterized by special disposi- 
tion or appointment. Obs. rare. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 127 b/i It is said that thys lyght 
was dispositif sodayne and celestyall. 

2. That has the quality of disposing or inclining : 
often opposed to effective, and so nearly = prepara- 
tory, conducive, contributory: cf. B. 1. 

161a W. Sclater Chr. Strength 13 Papists .. allow to 
nature a power dispositiue, and ability to prepare it selfe to 
regeneration. 1616 Brent tr. Sarjti s Hist. Counc. Trent 
(1676) 222 They did . .deny all effective or dispositive virtue 
in the Sacraments. 1624 F. White Repl. Fisher 546 Some 
causes arc dispositiue, adiuuant, or impetrant. 1710 J. 
Norris Chr. Pmd. it 80 That which makes a man act 
Prudently . . (in a remote and dispositive sense). 1894 Tablet 
20 Jan. 86 This new learning continued, by a sort of dis- 
positive logic, to educate the English mind. 

3. Having the quality or function of directing, 
controlling, or disposing of something ; relating to 
direction, control, or disposal. 

Dispositive clause (Sc. Law\i the clause of conveyance in 
a deed, by which the disposition of the property (see Dis- 
position 4) is expressed. 

1613-18 Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng. (1626) 29 It was not in 
the power of King Edward to collate [the Crown], .by any 
dispositiue and testamentary will. 1684 Bates Duty of 
Resignation (R.) Without .. his % dispositive wisdom and 
power, the whole frame would disband and fall into con- 
fusion. 17*6 Avliffe Parergon 28 Sentences wherein 
dispositive and enacting Terms are made Use of. 1832 
Austin Jurispr. (1879) II. xliv. 781 When [the law] leaves 
a certain latitude to the parties, it is called dispositive or 
provisional; being to take effect only in case no disposi- 
tion is made by the parties themselves. 1861 W. Blll 
Diet. Law Scot. 294/2 All the other clauses of the deed are 
merely auxiliary, or subservient to the dispositive clause, 
10 which they are intended to give effect. 1868 Act 31-32 
Vict. c. 101 Sched. B. No. 1 After the inductive and dis. 
positive clauses, the deed may proceed thus. 

f4. Of or pertaining to natural disposition or 
inclination. Obs. 

1656 Artif. Handsom. 84 Not to be reduced to any rules 
or bounds of reason and religion ; 110, not under any inten- 
tionall piety, and habituail or dispositive holinesse. 1681 
Baxter Apol. Nonconf. Min. 124 Want of dispositive 
willingness or of a right will, 
f B. sb. Obs. rare. 

1. Something that disposes or inclines (see A. 2). 
1629 H. Burton Babel no Bethel 33 Their faith [isl but as 

a preparatiue or dispositiue to justification. 

2. A dispositive document, law, or clause (see 
A. 3)- 

1677 Temple Let. to Coventry Wks. 1731 H/.431 There 
was one essential Default in the very Dispositive *, which 
was, The Omission of that Clause. 

Dispo sitively, adv. ? Obs. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] 
In a dispositive manner. 

f 1. By way of or in regard to disposition, inclin- 
ation, or tendency: opposed to effectively, actually ; 
sometimes nearly = Potentially. Obs. 

J475 Bk. Noblesse 50 If a constellacion or prophesie signi- 
fied that suchea yere . . there shulde falle werrc, pestilence 
or deerthe of vilaile to a contrec.it is said but dispositiflie 
and not of necessitie or certente. c 1624 Lushington Resurr. 
Serm. in Phenix (1708) II. 489 Not to organize the body 
(it was not dismembred nor any way corrupted, not so much 
as 4 in fieri '—no, not dispositively). # 1630 Donne Serm. 
(1632) 39 Prayer actually accompanied with shedding of 
teares, and dispositively in a readines to shed blood . . in 
necessary cases. 1646 SirT. Browne Pseud. Ep. 111. ix.124 
That axiome in Philosophy, that the generation of one thing, 
is the corruption of another, although it be substantially true 
concerning the forme and matter, is also dispositively veri- 
fied in the efficient or producer. 1651 Baxter Inf. Bapt. 92 
It is sufficient that the Parent be virtually and dispositively 
at present a Believer. 1666 Boyle Orig. Formes Qual. 
(1667) 32 If there were no sensitive Beings, those Bodies 
that are now the Objects of our Senses, would be but dis- 
positively, if I may so speak, endowed with Colours, Tasts, 
and the like, and actually but onely with those more 
Catholick affections of Bodies, Figure, Motion, Texture, &c. 

7 2. In a way that disposes. Obs. 

1592 R. D. Hypnerotomachia 81 And thus touched with 
pleasant heates . . they began to boyle and kindle my cold e 
feare, and dispositively to adopt my altered heate to sincere 
love. 

f 3. At the disposition of some controlling power. 

1616 R. Carpenter Past. Charge 42 Euery instrument 
worketh dispositively at the command of the principall 
agent. 

Dispositor (dispf?"zit3i). Astrol. [a. L. dis- 
positor disposer, arranger, agent-n. from dispdncre : 
see Dispose. C f . O F. dispositor, -eur, -our (Oresme, 
14th c.)] A planet that * disposes of* another (see 
Dispose v. 8 a) ; * the lord of a sign in its relation 
to another planet*. 

1398 G. C. Math. Phis. App. in Dariot's Astrolog. F. iv a, 
The tmalitie and nature of the disease, .generally, .is to bee 
iudged of the nature of the signe of the 6 house, and the 
dispositor thereof. 165a Gaule Magastrom. 141^ For the 
planets (that lord it) are benefick, fortified in their proper 
houses . . influences, irradiations, significators, dispositors, 
promissors. 1819 J as. Wilson Compt. Diet. Astrol., Dis. 
positor, that planet which disposes of another. 

T DispO'sitory, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. disposil- 
ppl. stem of dispdntn to dispose ; see -ory.] Hav- 
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ing the quality of disposing, fitting, or inclining : 
= Dispositive a. 2. 

1629 H. Burton Badel no Bethel 103 Preparatory and 
dispository workes to 1 ustification. 1641 Hevlin Hist. 
Episc. 1. (1657) 66 A dispository power. 

|| Dispesitrix. L. fern, of dispositor ■= she that 
disposes or arranges. In quot. used allrib.^ Dis- 
posing, dispositive. 

1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles II. iv. 388 If it be so, that the 
gubernatrix and dispositrix mind do thus dispose althings . . 
[on p. 473 the same passage is rendered 4 gubernative dis- 
positive mind ']. 

t Disposories, sb. pi., var. desposories, Despon- 
sories [Sp. desposorios] Obs., betrothal. 

1623 Earl of Bristol Let. 28 Dec. in Heylin's Land 1. 
Ii. (1668) 115 Letters which she intended to have written 
the day of her disposories to the Priace her Husband. 

Dispossess (dispfoe-s), v. [ad. OF. despos- 
sesser to dispossess (in Godef.), f. des-, Dis- 4 + 
possesser to Possess. Cf. the parallel med.L. dis- 
possidere, 16th c. Y.despos seder, mod.F. de'possJder. 
For the development of sense 2, 2 b, cf. Possess.] 

1. trans. To put (any one) out of possession ; to 
strip of possessions ; to dislodge, disseise, oust. 

1565 Child Marriages (E. E. T. S.) 136 The said Roberte 
held possession in the said house till he was, bie order of 
Lawe, dispossessed. iSgS Shaks. John 1. i. 131 Shal then 
my fathers Will be of no force, To dispossesse that childe 
which is not his. 1667 Milton P. L. vn. 142 The seat Of 
Deitie supream, us dispossest He trusted to have seis'd. 
1765 H. Walpole Otranto iii. (1798) 49 His father and 
grandfather had been too powerful for the house of Vicenza 
to dispossess them. 1841 Elphinstone Hist. Ind. II. 229 
They were dispossessed by the Arghuns of Sind, who were, 
in their turn, expelled by Prince Cainran. 

b. To deprive (any one) of the possession of '(a 
thing). 

1494 Fabvan Chron. vn. 536 Y* Sarazyns at this iourney 
were not dispossessed of y* cytie of Thunys. 1576 Fleming 
Panopl. Epist. 273 Neverthelesse, I am not dispossessed of 
hope. 1603 Shaks. Meas. for M. 11. iv. 22 Why doe's my 
bloud thus muster to my heart, .dispossessing all my other 
parts of necessary fitnesse ? 1794 Sullivan V tew Nat. 1 . 299 
Let a foreign body dispossess water of its coldness. 1845 5. 
Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. II. 389 The empire, .seemed to 
be regarded as already dispossessed of all its rights. 

reff. 1555 Watreman Fardle Facions 11. xii. 278 To dis- 
possesse them seines of all that euer thei haue. 1595 Shaks. 
John iv. iii. 23 The king hath dispossest himselfe of vs. 
1849 Robertson Serm. Ser. 1. viii. n;r We have also dis- 
possessed ourselves of belief in the reality of retribution. 

•f c. with from, out of: To drive out {from a 
possession) ; to expel, banish. Obs. 

1600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 272 Having dispossessed 

F. from his charge, he began [etc.]. 1667 Milton P. L. xn. 
28 Who. .will, .quite dispossess Concord and law of Nature 
from the Earth. 1679 J. Smith Narrat. Pop. Plot Ded. 
Bb, Might your Popish Adversaries but once. .dispossess 
you out of the hearts of your Subjects. 177a Ann. Reg. 
42/1 To make use of force, in dispossessing our people from 
Port EgmODt. 

fd. With double obj. (^omitted). Obs. rare- 1 . 

1607 Shaks. Timon 1. i. 138, 1 will choose Mine heyre from 
forth the Beggars of the world And dispossesse her all. 

f 2. To cast out (the evil spirit by which any one 
is possessed) ; to exorcize. Obs. 

1618 Rowlands Sacred Mem. 34 Helpe, helpe, haue mercy, 
dispossesse this fiend. 1683 HicaEsCase Inf. Bapt. 53 The 
true Disciples of Christ did then dispossess Devils. 1775 
H. Farmer Demoniacs N. T. 1. vii. 142 Writers, who . . re- 
present the devil as being every day dispossessed by Chris- 
tians. 

b. To rid (the possessed person) of (an evil 
spirit) : to free from demoniacal possession. 

1599 Hakluyt Voy. II. 1. 65 There are many possessed 
men in those parts., who being dispossessed of the vncleane 
spirits, do presently beleeue in Christ who deliuered them. 
1624 Massinger Renegado iv. iii, I cannot play the exorcist 
To dispossess ihee. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Gout. Eng. 1. x. 
(1739) 18 Then Exorcists, that served to dispossess such as 
were possessed by the Devil. 1676 Kidoer Charity Dir. 
7 How many he .. Dispossessed, and Raised. 1801 Mar. 
Edgeworth Belinda (1832) II. xxviii. 273 He was dispos- 
sessed of the evil spirit of gambling, as if by a miracle. 1845 

G. Oliver Coll. Biog. Soc. of Jesus 74 His fame for dis- 
possessing obsessed persons becoming notorious. 

3. transf. and fig. To dislodge, oust, drive out. 

1598-9 E. Forde Parismus 11. (1661)4 But Fortune.. at an 
instant dispossessed their content. i6ot Shaks. Twet. N. 
iv. ii. 64 Thou shalt hold th* opinion of Pythagoras .. and 
feare to kill a Woodcocke, lest thou dispossesse the soule of 
thy grandam. 1676 Hobbes J Had 1. 451 And having thirst 
and hunger dispossest. 1830 Herschel Stud. Nat. Phil. 
§ 68 Two kinds of prejudices, which .. moreover, differ ex- 
tremely in the difficulty of dispossessing them. 

Hence Dispossessed a. ; Disposse-ssingf 

vbl. sb. and ///. a. ; Dispossess sb. U.S. colloq., 
the act of ejecting from possession, ejectment, as 
in dispossess proceedings, d. warrant, legal pro- 
ceedings or warrant to eject a tenant {Cent. Diet.) : 

Cf. DlSPOSSESSORY. 

1597 Bp. J. King Jonas (1618) 76 Discountenancings, 
disturbing^ dispossessings of them. 1^99 M insheit, Des- 
posseydo y dispossessed, a 1631 Donne^ in Select. (1840) 96 
We require . . a dislodging, a dispossessing of the sin. 1628 
Earle Microcosm.. Cook (Arb.)47 For that time hee is tame 
and dispossest. i860 Froude Hist. Eng. V. 112 Thousands 
of dispossessed tenants made their way to London. 

Dispossession (dispJze'Jsn). [n. of -action 
from Dispossess ; cf. mod.F. de'possession.'] 

1. The action of dispossessing or fact of being 
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dispossessed ; deprivation of or ejection from a 
possession. In Law = Ouster. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 379 And playd the arrant 
rebells, seeking not his dispossession onely, but also his de- 
struction. 1660 R. Coke Justice Vind. 36 The dispossession 
and disinheritance of another. 1768 Blackstone Comm. 
III. 201 The remedy by ejectment is in it's original an action 
brought by one who hath a lease for years, to repair the 
injury done him by dispossession. 1885 A thetisenm 23 May 
661/1 The dispossession of Huntley from the heritage. 

fb. concr. Something of which one has been 
dispossessed. Obs. nonce-use (after possession). 

1640 Quarles Euchirid. I. 100 Warres, whose ends are not 
to defend your owne Possessions, or to re'eover your dispos- 
sessions, are hut Princely Injuries. 

2. The casting ont of an evil spirit ; exorcism. 
1600 Darrell (title), A True Narration. .Wherein the 

doctrine of Possession and Dispossession of Demoniakes 
. . is particularly applied vnto Somers. 1647 Trapp Comm. 
MarH ix. 28 The dispossession of the devil out of many 
persons, .in Lancashire, .is very famous. 1775 H. Farmer 
Demoniacs N. T. in. iii. 351 If by possession they intended 
only to describe a disorder . . the removal of it was all they 
could intend by dispossession. 1863 S. J. Andrews Life of 
our Lord 233 Cures of dispossession were among the earliest 
and commonest of the Saviour's miracles. 

t Disposse'ssment. Obs. rare ~ K [f. Dis- 
possess + -MEKT.j The action of dispossessing or % 
the fact of being dispossessed ; loss. 

1600 Hevwood 1st Pt. Edw. IV, v. Wks. 1874 I. 73 My 
husband grieves (alas ! how can he choose?) Fearing the dU- 
1 possessment of his Jane. 

Disposse*ssor. Also 7 -our. [f. Dispossess 
+ -ob^ One who dispossesses. 

1593 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 44 To oppugnc the dispos- 
sessors of thy Deity. 1611 Tovrkevr A th. Trag. 111. iv. 
Wks, 1878 I. gs, I will not be Your dispossessour but your 
Gardian. I will supply your Father s vacant place. 1768 
Blackstone Comm. 111. 180 If the dispossessor has any 
legal claim, he may afterwards exert it, notwithsianding a 
recovery had against him in these possessory actions, i860 
Pusev Min. Proph. 228 The remnant of Zion, being de- 
livered, would dispossess their dispossessors. 

DispOSSe'SSOry, a. [f. as prec. + -oiiy.] Re- 
lating to dispossession or eviction. 

1888 Union Signal (Chicago) 5 Apr., The number of dis- 
tress and dispossessory warrants issued. 

Dispo'st, v. [f. Dis- 7 + Post sb. : cf. obs. F. 
desposler, -poester, -postir to dispossess.] trans. 
To deprive of a post ; to dismiss or drive from a 
post or position. 

1577 Buchanan Let. to Randolph [' Master of the postes '] 
Wks. (1892) 59 Albeit I be on fut, and ye ryd the post ; pray- 
ing you als not to dispost my hoste at Newwerk, Tone of 
Kelsterne. 1609 J. Davies Holy Roode (1876) 12 (Dj Now, ■ 
thinke thou see'st..This kindling Cole of flaming Charitie 
Disposted all in post. 18*3 Ch ALMERS.SVrw. 1. 255 It is God 

. . wno alone can dispost it from this ascendency. 1827 Scott 
Napoleon xlvii, The. .resolution of disposing the Austrian 
general by main force. 1851 Eraser's Mag. XL111. 598 
Lord George Bentiock died disposted. 

Dispost, obs. pa. t. and pa. pple. of Dispose. 

Disposure (dispJ"*3 l vU). Now rare. [f. Dis- 
pose v. +-ube; cf. Composure.] 

1. Arrangement, order: = Disposition 1, 2. 

a 1625 Fletcher Hum. Lieutenant ill. iv, She is so great 
a mistress of disposure. 1658 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus 
iii. 47 The remarkable disposure of those yellow fringes 
about the purple Pestill of Aaron. 1704 Swift Tale T. 
Concl. (1710) 240 In my Disposure of Employments of the 
Brain, I have thought fit to make Invention the Master. 
1824 Examiner 7 \jx The disposure of the group is beautiful, 
•f b. Good order, orderly arrangement. Obs. 

a 1637 B. Tonson Underwoods, Epit. V. Corbet, A life that 
. . was . . all order and disposure still. 

f 2. Ordering, control, management, direction ; 
dispensation; = Disposal 1, Disposition 3. Obs. 

1569 Colman Let. in Strype Ann. Ref. 1. Iv. 609 Dis- 
posures..and crosses are very grievous to the flesh. 1625 
K. Long tr. Barclay's Argenis 11. xvii. 119 Out of the 
placing of the Starres .. out of their influence on Children., 
comes the whole disposure of their life and death. 1677 
Bates Chr. Relig. proved by Reason v. (R.) In the dis- 

S>sures of providence. 1689 Proc. Pres. Pari. Justified 5 
issatisfied with the Management and Disposure of Affairs. 

3. The action of disposing of, making over, set- 
tling, etc. ; bestowal, assignment ; = Disposal 2, 3 ; 
Disposition 4. 

a 1649 Druwm. of Hawth. Hist. Jas. I, Wks. (1711) 3 
Rendnng the disposure thereof [revenue] chast, siDcere and 
pure for expenses necessary and profitable. 1665 Evelvn 
Mem. (1857) 111. 173 The disposure and assignment of this 
prodigious royal aid of £ 2 , 500,00a 168a Pennsylv. A rehires 
I. 50 Y e Disposure w* h yo tt have already made of great 
Scopes of land. 1873 Browning Red Cott. Nt.-cap 168 
Disposure of the commerce — that took time. 

*f 4. Power or right to dispose of ; -Disposal 4, 
Disposition 4 b. Obs. 

1606 Ford Honor Tn\ (1843) 13 Inchained to the disposure 
of his ladic. 1630 Massinger Picture 1. ii, Surrendering up 
My will and faculties to your disposure. 1661 E. Burroughs 
Plea cone. Quakers 20 At the Will and Disposure of the 
Almighty we are. a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais Hi. iii. 3 8 To 
acquire Creditors is not at the Disposure of each Man's 
Arbitriment. 

f5. Turn of mind; = Disposition 6. Obs. 

1613 Chai'man Revenge Bussy oTAmbois iv. Hija, His 
sweet disposure, As much^ abhorring to behold, as doe Any 
vnnaturall and bloudy action. 

Dispotto, dispotical, obs. ff. Despot, -ical. 1 
Dfspouso, v*ir. form of Despoisk v. Obs. 
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f Dispower, v. Obs. rare. [Dis- 7 a.] trans. 
To deprive of power. 

1656 b. II. Cold. Law 66 How could they do less having 
power, then desert and dispower him? 

Diepoyle, -spoyly, obs. flf. Despoil v. 
t Dispraxtice. Ohs. ran. [Dis- 9.] Dis- 
continuance. 

1673 Pknn Alex. Coppersm. Rebuked 10 Well satisfied 
with any Member's Dispractice of an orderly Performance. 

t Disprarsable, <». Obs. [f. Dispiuisk v. + 
-able. Cf. OK. desprisable reprehensible, f. des- 
priser to dispraise.] Worthy of dispraise or blame. 

c 1449 Pecock Repr. 111. viil 325 He therbi be. .preisahte or 
dispreisable, doing honeslli or doing dishonestli. 1*53 
Orimalok Cicero's Offices 1. (1558) 49 Innumerable other 
diuersities ther be of nature and of maners no deal yet dis- 
praysable. 1630 R. Johnson's Kingd. «y Commit*. 639 Onely 
in this it is dispraisable . . it bringcth forth Inhabitants of 
savage .. and inhumane behaviour. 16.. T. AnAMS IVks. 
(1861-2) II. 462 (D.) It is dispraisable either to be senseless 
or fenceless. 1755 Johnson Dispraisible, unworthy of 
commendation. Diet. 

Dispraise (dispr^v.), sb. [f. Dis- 9 + Praise 
sb. ; or f. Dispuaise v. after praise sb. Cf. OF. 
i/esfrizf desert's, and see Dispuize sb.] 

1. The action or fact of dispraising ; the opposite 
of praise ; expression of disparagement ; blame, 
censure. 

1509 Hawks Past. Pleas, xi. vi, The morall sense they 
clolce full subtyly. In prayse or dysprayse, as it is reason- 
able. 1580 Noa-rit Plutarch (1676) 9x8 He began to make 
along Oration in his dispraise. 1667 Milton P. L. xt. 167 
To mee reproach Rather belongSj distrust, and all dispraise. 



A man of well-attempcr'd frame. 185a Miss Yonge Cameos 
(1877) II. xix. 197 Charles VI would not hear a word in his 
dispraise. 

2. wilh a and //. An act or instance of disprais- 
ing or blaming, b. A cause of blame, discredit, 
or disgrace. 

1535 CovsaOALE IVisd. iv, heading A disprayse of the 
wicked. 1580 Sioney Arcadia in. (1724) II. 718 Little did 
the metancholick Shepherd regard either his dispraises, or 
the other's praises. 1641 Hinde J. Bnten xli. 120 To bee 
praised of n man utterly unworthy of any praise nimsclfc, 
is a dispraise. 1754 Richasdson Grand ison I. xxxvi. 257 
How far from a dispraise in this humane consideration. 
187a Howells Wedd. Jount. 33 As they twittered their 
little dispraises. 

Dispraise (dispr^z), v. Forms: 4-5 dis- 
preise-n, 4-7 disprayse, 5 despreise, des-, 
dyspreyse, 5-6 dysprayse, 5-7 despraise, 6 
dispreyse, *prease, 6-7 disprase, 4- dispraise, 
[a. OK. despreisier t -preiser, -prisur,** l'r. des~ 
prezar, despreciar t Sp. despreciar, It. disprezzare : 
—late L. or Romanic type *dispreliart for cl.L. 
dPpretidre : see Depkeciate and De- I. 6. 

In OF., originally, tbc tonic stem had -/r;j-, the atonic 
-preis- t hence it if. desfreisier t 3 sing. pr. desprise. But 
these distinctions were subseq. confused, and at length 
levelled under the -frit- form : thence Eng. DiSPaizE.J 

1. tratis. To do the opposite of to praise ; to 
speak of with disparagement, depreciation, blame, 
or disapprobation ; to blame, censure. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 27585 (Cott.) We agh ilk Ifallenl man 
upraise, and in vr hert vrself dispraise, c 1386 Chaucer 
Me lib. r J05 (Harl.) Who-so wil haue Sapience schal no 
man desprayse. e 1400 Rom. Rose 1053 For to dispreisen, 
and to blame That best deserven love and name. 1494 
Fabvan Chron. iv. lxix, 47 She dispraysed hym in that, 
that he worshypped a man y t was nayled vpon a Crosse. 
"547-°4 Bauldwin Mot. Philos. (Palfr.) 166 Doe not that 
thy selle, which thou dispraisest in another. 161a Woodall 
Surg. Mate Pref. Wks. (1653) ia Foxes dispraise the grapes 
they cannot reach. 16x6 13. Jonson Epigr. 1. Hi. To Cen- 
sorious Courtling, l*Vather thou should'st utterly Dispraise 
my Work, than praise it frostily. 171a Steele Sped. No. 
a88 r 3 While they like my Wares they may dispraise my 
Writing. 1850 W. I aviso Goldsmith xxvi. 259 Johnson, 
who . . rarely praised or dispraised things by halves. 185a 
Robertson Lect. 177 Men who cannot praise Dryden with- 
out dispraising Coleridge. 

absol. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 235/1 To fore thys tyme 
I despreysed and scorned and wend there had ben none 
other lyf than this, c x6oo Siiaks. .Stair, xcv, That tongue 
that tells the story of thy daies . . Cannot dispraise. 1650 
Fuller Pisgah 1. vi. 16 When he intends to praise or dis- 
praise, he will doe it to the purpose. 1878 Miss Tytler 
Anne Ascue i. in Sunday Mag. 36 As for you or any other 
.. I will not dispraise, because I know you not. 

T 2. To speak of depreciatingly or contemp- 
tuously; to depreciate, despise. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Melib. p 5 Whan Prudence had herd hire 
husbond avaunte him of his richesse. .dispreising the power 
of his adversaries. 1475 Bk. Noblesse 59 Fabius despraised 
renommee and vayne glorie, but onlie gafe his solicitude, 
thought, nnd his bisy cure about the comon profit of Rome. 
£-1500 Melushie xx. 1 13 Dyspreyse not your enmyes though 
they be litel, but make euer good watche. 

3. To bring dispraise upon, to cause to be depre- 
ciated or despised, rare. 

1879 E. Arnold Lt. Asia vm. (1881) 226 These riches 
shaft not fade away in life, Nor any death dispraise. 

ilence Dispraised ///. a. ; Dispraising vbl. 
sb. and ppl. a.; Disprai* singly adv. 

£-1386 Chaucer Pars. T. r 423 In dispreisynge of hym 
that men preise. 1483 Calk. Angl. 101/2 Dispraysinge, 
depranacio. 15a© Pilgr. Per/. fW. de W. 1531) 238 All y» 
crymes of y* tonge, as sclaunders, Uetraccyons . . or dis- 



praysynges, etc. 155a Huloft, Dispraysed, des/ectm, des* 
picatits, obtreetatns. 1604 Smaks. 0th. 111. iii. 72 When 
1 haue spoke of you dispraisingly. 1839 Eraser's Mag. 
XIX. 31 [Hel is disprabingly sketched by the authoress. 

Disprarser. [-F.n 1 .] One who dispraises.- 

153a Tindalr Expos. <J- Notes Wks. 194 Cursed be the., 
dispraysers of them that be good to bring them out of 
fauour. 1640 G. WATTS tr. Bacon's Adv. Learn, vi. iii. 
(R.) Praisers and dispraiscrs many times doe but aime at 
their own ends, and do not think afl they say. 1880 Hi-skin 
in igthCent. VIII. 201 Unbeliever, unmaker, and dwpraiser. 

Hence Disprai'seress, a female dispraiser. 

161 1 Cotgr., Despriseretse t & disesteemeresse, despiseressc, 
or dispraiseresse of. 

T Disprarseworthy, a. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 
phajse J?*., after praiseworthy.] Worthy or deserv- 
ing of dispraise ; blameworthy. 

1553 Grimaldr Cicero's Offices 111. (1558) 137 If they bee 
dispraiseworthye who haue held their peace, what is to bee 
thought of those who haue used a vainnesse of talke ? 

Diaprave, bad form of Deprave. 

140a Hocclrve Letter of Cupid 265 Than to deprave 
[Speght's ed. Chaucer dispraue] wommen generally. 

t Disprayer, Obs. rare. [Dis- 9 : cf. OK. 
desprier to unsay a prayer.l ? Deprecation. 

1615 Daniel Queen' s Arcadia 111. v. Wks. (1717) 194 
That Sound of Words, that answers not the Tone Of my 
Disprayers in th' Accents of like Moan. 

Dispread, disspread (dispre-d), v. arch. 
Forms : 6 diapred, despreed, 7- dispread, dis- 
spread. Pa. I. and pple. dispread ; 6 despred, 
6-7 dispred, 7- disspred. (pa. pple. erron. 7 dis- 
preden, 8 -edden). [f. di- % Dis- 1 + Spread v.] 

1. trans. To spread abroad or ont ; to extend, 
expand, dilate, open out. 

1590 Spenser P. Q. 1. tv. 17 Drawne of fayre Pecocks, that 
excell in pride, And full of Argus eyes their tayles dis- 
predden wide. 1591 — Virg. Gnat 242 Looslie on the 
grassie greene dispredd. 1596 — ^. Q. y. xii. 13 Like as 
a tender Rose . . Dispreds the glorie of her leaues gay. 
1600 Fairfax Tasso 1. xl. 9 Bald wine his ensigne faire did 
next despreed. 1616 Sandys /**. cxx. in Fair S. P. Jos. /, 
(1848) 80 A vine on wall disspred. 1639 G. Daniel Rectus. 
xxiv. 5 1 Dispreden farr, Farre as the Terebinth, my branches 
nre. 1714 Solomon's Song in Steele* s Poet. Misc. 242 While 
opening Buds their folded Leaves dis-spread. 1738 Weslev 
Psalms xly. iv, Dispread the Victory of thy Cross, a 1766 
W. Thompson Hymn to May xxii. 3 Have ye not seen .. 
Striding the clouds a bow dispredden wide? ^838 Mas. 
Browning l r is. Poets 207 The lady stood beside his head, 
Smiling a thought, with nair dispread. 1863 W. Lancaster 
Praeteriia 64 The disunited, desolated hands Listless of 
use and nervelessly disspread. 

2. intr. (for rejl.) 

1596 Spenser P. Q. iv. vii. 40 His face they [his lockes] 
overgrew, And over all his shoulders did dispred. 164a H. 
More Song of Soul 1. 1. xlix. She Is the centre from whence 
all the light Dispreads. 1787-46 Thomson Summer 209 
Tyrant Heat, dispreading through the sky With rapid 
sway. 

Hence Disprea'd ///. a. ; Disprea ding 1 vbl. sb. ; 
Disprea'der, one who spreads abroad. 

1636 Fealtv Claris Myst. ii. 15 Joseph of Arimathea . . 
a great dispreader of the Gospel. 164a H. More Song 
of Soul 11. 111. iv. x, Dispread exility Of slyer reasons fails. 
1644 Milton Areop. (Arb.) 48 Dispredders both of vice 
and error, a 165a J. Smith Set. Disc. vii. vi. (182 1) 361 
The dispreadings and distended radiations of his love. 
1890 Spectator 15 Feb., Prophets descend from the ceiling 
of the Sistine to become andirons, and their dispread limbs 
find a motive in the poker and tongs. 

Disprease, -preise, obs. ft. Dispraise. 

Disprejudice, v. rare. [Dis- 7 a.] trans. 
To free from prejudice. 

i6j}4 W. Moi ntague Devoitt Ess. 11. vii. § 5 (R.) Those 
. . will easilie be .. disprejudtced in point of the doctrine. 

Disprepa're, v. rare. [Dis- 6.] trans. 
To render unprepared. 

1651 H oboes Leviath. iv. xliv, A confederacy of deceivers 
that .. endeavour . . to extinguish in them [men] the light, 
both of nature and the Gospel ; and so todisprepare them 
for the Kingdom of God to come. 

t Dispre'SS, v. Obs. [f. Dis- r 4- Press v.] 
trans. To press or force asunder or apart. 
> 1605 Tim me Qnersit. hi. 156 Mercurial vapours thickened 
into Cloudes..and. .not able to be dispressed. 1617 Mask- 
ham Caval. 1. 83 The searing of the skinne. .doth so seauer 
and dispresse it, that it will neuer after meete close together 
againe. a 16*7 Hayward Edw. VI (1630) 9a Princes . . in 
no case to endure their supreame authority to be force- 
ably either oppressed or dispressed by their subjects. 

Disprie st, v. rare. [Dis- 7 b.] trans. To 
deprive of the priesthood. 

1563-87 Foxb A. <$• M. (1596) 131/a If he did well ia so 
dispreesting and discharactering Fonnosus. 161 1 Flosuo, 
Sgetare, to vnpriest, to dispriest. 

±)i8prince : see Drs- f b. 

Disprison (disprrz'n), v. [Dis- 7 c* Cf. obs. 
F. desprisonner % mod.F. dcp-.] trans. To set free 
from prison. Hence Disprisoned ppl. a. 

184a Lytton Zanonivt. vii, The disprisoned mind. 

Disprivacied (disprorvasid),///. a. [f. Dis- 
7 a.] Deprived or bereft of privacy. 

1848 Lowell Fable for Critics Poet. Wks. 1890 III. 93 
On the poet's dis-privacied moods, .the pert critic intrudes. 

Disprivilege (dispri-viledj), v. Also 7-8 
-edge. [Dis- 7 a (or o).] 
1. trans. To deprive (a person) of privilege. 



1670 Pknn Lib. of Conse. iv. Wlc*. (1726) 1.45a So acting and 
believing, disprivi ledges them for ever of that Recompence. 
188a Trans. R.Hist. Soc. X. 253 One ought not to dis- 
privilego a person without his knowledge. 

f 2. To annul or undo ihe privilege of. Obs. rare. 

16*2 II. Sydenham Serrn. Sot. Oec. 11. (1637) 141 Let not 
my leale to the Priest disprivilege my allegiance to my King. 

t Dispri*ze, sb. Obs. Also 0 dinprice. [a. 
OK. despris * disestecme, contempt, disdainc ' 
(Cotgr.), earlier despriz~\l. disprezzo, Sp. dis- 
precio :-latc L. type *dispretitt>n. Sec Dia prize v. 
and cf. Piuze, Phice.] Disparagement, deprecia- 
tion, contempt. 

i<6o Holland Crt. Venus it. 61 5« haif done greit dispricfel. 
C1036 James Iter Z.fl7if.(Cheth. Soc) Introd. 36 In disprize 
of death. 

Disprize (disprol-z), v. Obs. or arch. Forms: 
5despryse, 5-6 deaprise, diapryae, 6 dyapryse, 
7 diapriae, 7- diaprize. [a. late OK. desprise-r 
for original despreisier (tonic stem desprise) : see 
Dispraise, which represents the earlier OF. form.] 

1. trans. To depreciate, undervalue; to hold 
in small repute or in contempt, arch. 

1480 Caxton Ovid* s Met. xn. a iv, He desprised Hector and 
his menace. 1484 ~- Chivalry (Caxton) 80 Kynge Aly&ander 
in desprysing auarice and couetyse had alwey the handes 
stratched forth for to gyue unto his knyghtes. 1606 Smaks. 
Tr.ff Cr. rv. v. 74 Tis done like Hector ; out securely done, 
A little proudly, and great deale di uprising The knight 
oppos'd. 1644 Qi asles Barnabas <y B. (1 851) 147 And w ilt 
inoti more dLsprize the giver than the gift? 1886 [see 
DisraiZED below.) 

+ b. To make of small account ; to dishonour. 

1508 A. Cadiou Porteeus of Noblenes in Compl. Scot. (1801) 
Introd. 204 He desprisis his nobilnes that, .kepis noght hym 
selue clene. 

f c. To bring into depreciation. Obs. 

a 1687 Cotton Ode to Lydia (T.) Dishevel, sunset, thy 
yellow hair, Whose ray does burnished gold disprize. 

t 2. To dispraise, disparage, decry ; to speak of 
slightingly. Obs. 

1514 Barclay Cyt. 4 Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.> 4 The 
frosty wynter. . Whiche men than praysed, they now dysprysc 
& hate. 1570 Satir. Poems Reform, xviii. 53 Thair fact 
and act all Scotland nowdisprysis. 1621 Quarlks Argalus 
«y P. (1678) 4 Some trust to fame, some secretly disprize Her 
worth. 

Hence Diapri zed a. ; Dispri'xing- vbl. sb. 
and ///. a. 

1500 Burgh Rec. Edin. 20 Oct. (Jam.) William Paterson 
[and] Patrick Lowiesoun convict be anc assyse vpoun the 
disprysing of William Todrig, haillie, invadand him with., 
drawm swordis. 1560 Holland Crt. Venus 11. 179 Hot be 
no way in Venus disprysing. 160a Shaks. Ham. mi. i. 72 
For who would heare . . The pangs of dispriz'd Loue. 1886 
Dow den Shelley 1. iv. 154 Haunted hy thoughts of his own 
disprued love. 

Dispro babilize, v. rat e. [f. Drs- 6 + Proba- 
bimze.] trans. To deprive of probability, render 
improbable. Hence Dispro'babUizinff ppl. a. \ 
Disprobabiliza'tion. 

1827 Bentmam Ration. Judic. Evul. 111. 13 The principal 
fact will be considered as being, in a greater or less degree, 
disprobabilized. /bid.. The existence of this disprohabilmiiK 
fact. Ibid. 16 Notice cannot but be taken of the opposite 
effect, disprobabilization. 

t Disprob action. Obs. [Dis- 9, after dis- 
prove.] = Disapprobation. 

1647 M. Hudson Div. Right Govt. 11. vi. 110 The Books 
of Exodus and Numbers record ten several disprobations 
and murmurings of the people against Moses . . Neiiher did 
the peoples disprobation of his just Power., unking David. 

DisprO'bative, a. rare. [Di.v 10, after dis- 
prove.] That tends to disprove. 

1823 Bentham Not Paul 23 A disprobative Circumstance. 
1827 — Ration. Jndic. Evid. 111.16 Little need for con- 
sidering the probative force (the disprobative force it will 
here be heldX 

Diaprofe, -proffe, obs. ft. Disproof. 

t DisprofO'SS, v. Obs. rare. [Dis- 6.] trans. 
To renounce the profession of. 

1500 Spenser F. Q. iii. xi. 20 His armes, which he had 
vowed to disprofesse. She. .did about him dresse. 

Dispro'fit, sb. Obs. or areh. [f. Dis- 9 + 
Profit sb.] The opposite of profit ; disadvantage, 
delriment. 

1494 Fabvan Chron. vii. 618 All was ruled hy the quene & 
her counsayll, to the great disprofite of the kynge & his 
i<o6 D ALavM plk tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. vi. 
begu 
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with gret slauchtir 00 baith sydes, 
proffet and skaith. 1620 Maakham Farcur. Husb. 11. a xii 



a 1617 Bayne On Eph.(i6<B) 125 Our love must be shewed 
unlesse their foolish lewdness dis priviledge them. 



them 



(1668) 120 You shall want their Company .. which is both 
discomfort and disproftt. 1751 Wesley Wks. (1872) XIV. 
125 Adjectives signifying, .disprofit. .govern a Dative Case. 
1837 CAaLYLs Mirabeau Misc. (1872) V. 217 They fought 
much : with an eye to profit, to redress of disproftt. 
t b. with a and //. A disadvantage. Obs. 

a 1568 Covbmdals Bk. Death t. viii. Wks. II. 56 All the 
aforesaid disprofits and griefs do justly vanish. 1651 Hoaacs 
Govt, tf Soc. x. % 2. 149 All the profits and disprofits arising 
from government, ini H. M. tr. Erasm. Colloq. 219 Lest 
1 should get for my self any profit by others disprofits. 

Dispro fit, v. Obs. or arch. [f. Dis- o + Profit 
v. (possibly from Fr.).] 

1. trans. To bring disadvantage to ; to injure, in- 
commode, inconvenience. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 264/1 [He] com mend yd hym to 
god prayeng that the pryson shold not disproufyte hym. 
153a in W. H. Turner Select. Ree. Oxford 1 13 The Towne 



DISPROFITABLB, 

is not profited by them, but . . disprofited. 1660 tr. Para- 
celsus* Archidoxisw. no* That which is Innate doth neither 
profit, or disprofit any one. 1837 Carlylk Fr. Rev. II . v. 
vii, Of the whole two thousand there are not now half a 
score, .that will profit or disprofit us. 1850 — Latter-d. P. 
vii. (1872) 246. 

f 2. intr. (for reft) To fail to profit ; to receive 
disadvantage or injury. Obs. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. lv. 88 He hath sene no 
worse mennc than those that disprofited in monasteries. 

Hence Dispro*fited ppl.a. f Dispro-fiting vbl. sb. 

1599 Minsnel, Desaprovechado, disprofited. 163a Sher- 
wood, A dispronting, Endommagement. 

tDisprO'fitable, a. Obs. [f. Dis- 10 + Pro- 
fitable: cf. obs, F. desprofitable (16th c. in 
Godef.).] Unprofitable ; detrimental. 

1548 Hall Chron.y Hen. VIII (an. 19) (1809) 739 He had 
..discharged 12 Articles whiche were moste grevous & dis- 
profitable to the French e Kyng. 1572 R. H. tr. Lavaterus* 
Ghostes To Rdr. (1596} A iij, Profitable therefore it is. .vnto 
many, and disprofitable vnto none. 

Disproof (dispr?7*f ). Forms : 6 disprofe, 
-proufe, -prove, 6- disproof, [f. Dis- 9 + Proof, 
after Disprove.] The proving of a thing not to 
be what is asserted ; refutation, confutation ; the 
evidence constituting such refutation. 

1531 Elyot Gov. i. xiv. (1883) 153 Therin they do dili- 
gently obserue the rules of Confirmation and Confutation, 
whenn resteth prouf and disproufe. 1533 More Ansiv. 
Poysoned Bk. Wks. 1099/2 These woordes haue . . in them- 
selfe, neither any thyng in disprofe of the very eating of 
his flesh, nor for the profe yt he ment the beliefe of hys 
death. 1695 Woodward Nat. Hist, Earthy 1. 45 A fuller and 
more effectual Disproof of the recited opinions. 1825 Syd. 
Smith Wks. (1859) II. 66/1 Such allegations .. are scarce 
ever susceptible of specific disproof. 1884 tr. Lotze*s 
Metap/t. 194 Such a proof .. has never been attempted ; the 
burden of disproof has been thrown on the opposite view. 

b. with a and An instance of this ; a dis- 
proving fact or piece of evidence. 

a 1650 May Satir. Puppy (1657) 20 Lest he should betray 
himself to an eminent disproof. 1699 Bentley Phal. Pref. 
51 A sufficient Disproof of this malicious Calumny. 1877 
E. R. Conder Bas. Faith v. 233 Lightly to pass over all . . 
irreconcilable facts as mere difficulties, not disproofs. 

t Dispro'perty, v. Obs. rare. [Dis- 7 b.] 
trans. To deprive of property; to dispossess. 

1607 Shaks. Co r. 11. i. 264 He would Haue made them Mules, 
silene'd their Pleaders, And dispropertied their Freedomes. 

Disproportion (dispropdaujan), sb. [f. Dis- 9 
+ Proportion : perh. a. ¥. disproportion (16th c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

Want of proportion in numher, quantity, size, 
etc. ; lack of symmetry or due relation of quantity 
or number between things or parts of the same 
thing ; the condition of being out of proportion. 

1555 Eoen Decades 190 The disproportion that they haue 
to all other beastes. 1642 Fuller Holy Prof. St. in. xxii. 
214 Let there be no great disproportion in age. ^1656 Bp. 
Hall in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. cxliv. 3 The dispropor. 
tion betwixt us and them [gnats] is but finite. 1752 Johnson 
Rambler No. 196. F 3 The disproportion will always be 
great between expectation and enjoyment. 1878 Masque 
Poets 208 Evil perhaps being nothing more nor less Than 
good in disproportion or excess. 1880 Dixon Windsor III. 
xxxiii. 325 A sense of disproportion lifts men into mirth. 

b. with a and //. : An example of this ; some- 
thing out of proportion. 

1597 Daniel Civ. Wars 1. xxxviii, Disproportions harmony 
do breal?. 1604 Shaks. Oth. m. in. 233 Foule disproportions, 
Thoughts vnnaturall. 1667 Milton /*. L. vm. 27 Reasoning 
1 oft admire, How Nature wise and frugal could commit 
Such disproportions. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 672 
A leg too long, or some other disproportion. 

Disproportion, v. [f. the sb. Cf. F. dis- 
pro por Homier.] trans. To render or make out of 
due proportion. 

i593 Shaks. 3 Hen, VI, in. ii. 160 Shee did corrupt frayle 
Nature with some Bribe . . To shape my Legges of an vn- 
equall size, To dis-proportion me in euery part, a 1631 
Donne Lett. (1651)7 Nothing disproportions us ..as mur- 
muring. 1838 Lytton Alice xi. viii, Statutes that dispro- 
portion punishment to crime. 1864 W. Fairbairn in Reader 
27 Feb. 270/1 It is even possible so to disproportion the top 
and bottom areas of a wrought-iron girder, .as to cause it to 
yield with little more than half the ultimate strain. 

Dispropo*rtionable, a. [f. prec. + -able.] 
Out of due or symmetrical proportion ; dispropor- 
tionate. 

1589 Puttenham Eng.^ Poesic 111. xxiv. (Arb.) 283 So was 
the kings action proportionable to his estate and therefore 
decent, the Philosophers, disproportionable both to his pro- 
fession and calling and therefore indecent. 1640 Wilkins 
New Planet vi. (1707) 209 Such an incredible Celerity, as is 
* inable f 



altogether disproportionable to its Bigness. aiyij Blackall 
Wks. (1723) 1. 136 Seeing . . the good an A - 
Life and of tbe next are so vastly disprop 
tr. Juan <J* Ulloa's Voy. (ed. 3) I. 124 I 
ness, very disproportionable to its body. 



Disproportionableness. [f. prec. + 
-ness.] The quality of being out of proportion. 

1651 Biggs New Disp. r 131 Consisting of crudities, dis- 
proportionablene€se. 1664 H. More Mvst. Iniq. 336 From 
the disproportionableness of the seventh Age of the world 
to the rest. 1894 Newspr.j A correspondent .. has sub- 
mitted the word ' disproportionableness as the longest in 
the English language. 

Disproportionately, adv. [f. as prec. + 
ly 2.] In a manner or to an extent which is out 
of due proportion ; disproportionately. 
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1608 Dispute Quest. Kneeling Sacrament 3 Why doe wee 
..disproportionably and unsutably .. demeane our selues at 
the table and feast of our Lord lesus. 1770 Langhornr 
Plutarch (1879) 1- 176/2 His head was disproportionably 
long. 1838 Lytton Alice 65 The room was almost dispro- 
portionably lofty. 

Dispropo'rtional, a. and sb. [f. Dispro- 
portion + -al ; cf. F. disproportionnel.\ 

A. adj. = Disproportionate. 

1609 Holland A mm. Marcell. Annot. Cija, Then the 
length were disproportionall to the breadth. 1645 Milton 
Colast. (1851)371 To force the continuance of mariage be. 
tween mindes found utterly unfit, and disproportional, is 
against nature. 169a Locke Educ. § 158 It is very dispro- 
portional to the Understanding of childhood. 

B. sb. A disproportional quantity or number. 

a 1696 Scahburgh Euclid (1705) 102 Having finished his 
Explanations of. . Proportionals, and Disproportionals. 
Hence Dispropo'rtionalness — next. 
1730-6 in Bailey (folio). In recent Diets. 

Disproportiona'lity. [f. prec. + -nr.] The 
quality of being disproportional. 

1642 H. More Song of Soul 11. iij. in. lx, The world so's 
setten free From that untoward disproportional itie. 1668 
— Div. Dial. u. xii. (1713) 12s That poison is nothing but 
disproportionality of particles to the particles of our own . . 
Bodies. 1818 Bentham Ch.Eng. 374^ For. .services of the 
occasional class .. Pay, by disproportionality excessive. 

Dispr opo'rtionally , adv. [f. as prec. + -ly 2 .] 
In a manner or to an extent that is out of pro- 
portion. 

1755 in Johnson. 1839 Johnstoh in Proc. Berw. Nat. 
Club I. No. 7. 201 The eyes of the embryo, at this period 
disproportionally large. 1845 M^Culloch Taxation 11. ix. 
(1852)334 Disproportionally heavy taxes are the great cause 
of smuggling. 1880 T. W. \V*EaB in Nature XXI. 213 The 
satellites [of Mars] ., are .. so disproportionally minute, 
according to our limited ideas of proportion. 

Disproportionate, a. [f. Dis- 10 + Pro- 
portionate a. Cf. F. disproportion i (16th a): 
see -ate 2.] Out of proportion ; failing to observe 
or constitute due proportion ; inadequately or exces- 
sively proportioned. Const, to. 

*555 Eden Decades 189 His toonge. . very longe and thynne 
and much disproportionate to his bodye. 1614 Selden Titles 
Hon. 135 Neither is this annointing much disproportional 
to that. 1722 Woll aston Relig. Nat. ix. 181 A long re- 
pentance is a disproportionate price for a short enjoyment. 
186a H. Spencer First Princ. 11. iv. § 53 (1875) 176 Effects 
extremely disproportionate to causes. 1867 Freeman Norm. 
Cotiq. (1876) 1. iv. 246 Dwelling at an apparently dispropor- 
tionate length on some subjects. 

fDispropo-rtionated, a. Obs. rare. [f. 
prec. + -ed C| ~ prec. Hence f Bispropo rtion- 
atedness — Disproportion ateness. 

157a J. Jones Bathes of Bath. 11. 100 The qualitie [of Bath 
waters] especially disproportionated with as great a degree 
of heat, .cannot be induced but by an especial heat. 1647 
H. More Song of Soul Notes 391 No such vast exqentricity 
as there, nor disproportionatednesse of Orbs and motions. 
x 668 — Div. Dial. 1. 23 That thinner Element being dis- 
proportionated to the Lungs of either Birds or Beasts. 

Disproportionately, adv. [f. as prec. + 
-ly In a manner or to an extent which is out 
of proportion, inadequate, or excessive. 

1682 SiaT. Browne Chr. Mor. ii. 8 (T.) He. .dispropor- 
tionately divideth his days. 1696 Whiston Th. Earth iv. 
(1722) 294 Nothing should happen unseasonably, unfitly, 
disproportionately. 1705 Bosman Guinea 250 The Head 
disproportionately large. 1867 FaouoE Short Stud., Criti- 
cism $ Gospel 161 Among tbe multitude the elements are 
disproportionately mixed. 

Disproportionateness. [£ as prec. + 
-NESS.j The quality of being out of proportion. 

1668 H. More Div. Dial. 11. xviii. (1713) 147 The Incon- 
gruity and Disproportionateness of the Use of them. 1819 
Coleridge in Lit. Rem. (1836) 11. 258 It would argue a dis- 
proportionateness, a want of balance. 1874 Farrar Christ 
x. 119 Everyone must have been struck, .with the apparent 
disproportionateness between the cause and tbe effect. 

Disproportioned, ///. a. [f. Dispropor- 
tion p. + -ed; cf. F. disproportionnt] Made or 
rendered out of proportion ; disproportionate. 

1597 Hooker Feci. Pol. v. Ixxviii. (i6n) 424 It argueth a 
disproportioned minde in them whom so decent orders dis- 
please. 1610 Shaks. Temp. v. i. 290 He is as dispropor- 
tion'd in his Manners As in his shape. 1699 Bentley Phal. 
533- 1787 T. Jefferson Writ. (i8sg) 1 1. 109 The women and 
children are often employed in labors disproportioned to 
their sex and age. 1851 Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt, xxviii, 
1 gazed at the huge disproportioned heads, 
f b. Inconsistent. Obs. 

1604 Shaks. Oth. 1. Hi. 2 Duke. There's no composition in 
this Newes, That giues them Credite. t Sen. Indeed, they 
are disproportioned. 

+ Dispro-priate, v. Obs. [f. Dis. 6 + L. pro- 
prium own, possession, property, after appropriate, 
expropriate] trans. To deprive of the ownership 
(of something) ; to dispossess. 

1613 Purchas Pilgrimagew. vii. 113 Who knoweth whether 
those Appropriations did not . . dispropriate them of that 
which in a juster proprietie was given the 
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Disprovable (disprw-vab'!), a. 

V. + -ABLE.] 

fl. Reprehensible, to be disapproved. Obs. 

1548 Gest Pr. Masse, The third and last cause why 
masse prayer is disprovable is by reason therin it is' prayed 
[etc.]. 1579 Fulke Refut. Rastel 709 We receive them, or 
refuse them, as they be approuable or disprouable by the 
saide,. doctrine. 



DISPULP. 

2. Capable of being disproved ; refutable. 

1685 Boyle Enq. Notion Nat. 114 (L.) The incorrupt i. 
blcness and immutability of the heavenly bodies is more 
than probably disproveable by the sudden and irregular 
generation, changes^nd destruction of the spots of the sun. 
1873 W. R. Greg Enigmas of Life Pref. 5 No disprovable 
datum is suffered to intrude. 

Disproval (dispr/7*val). rare. [f. Disprove + 
-al.] The act of disproving ; disproof. 

1614 Jackson Creed in. 11. v. [yi.] § 1. 47 Whither no 
European is likely to resort for a disprouall of his relation. 
1871 MoaLEV Voltaire (1886) 250 A direct disproval of the 
alleged facts on which the system professes to rest. 

Disprove (dispr;7*v), v. Also 5 dis-,dyspreve, 
7 disproove. Pa. pple. disproved; also dis- 
proves [a. OF. desprove-r, -provver, S. des- y L. 
dis- + prover to Prove. Early variants were De- 

PREVE, DEPR0VE, q.V. 

The OF. stressed-stem form desprueve, -prenve t gave the 
variant dispreve, whence (on the analogy of strong verbs, as 
weave, woven) the pa. pple. disprovenJ\ 

1. trans. To prove (an assertion, claim, etc.) 
to be false or erroneous; to show the fallacy or 
non- validity of ; to refute, rebut, invalidate. 

£1380 Wyclif Set. Wks. III. 345 It is no nede to argue 
her Tor to disprove bis foli. 1386 Rolls of Parlt. III. 225/2 
The which thyng . . by an even Juge to be proved or dis- 
proved, a 1400 Pistill of Susan 294, 1 schal be proces apert 
disproue bis a-pele, For nede. a 1450 Cov. Myst. (1851) 315 
Their owyn pepyl ban dysprevyd Al that 1 have for the seyd 
or mevyd. 1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 11. vii. (161 1) 72 Neither 
doth . .the infirmity of men ouerthrow or disproue this. 1601 
Snaks. Jul. C. in. ii. 105, I speak j not to disprooue what 
Brutus spoke, But heere I am ; to speake what I do know. 
1796 Bp. Watson Apol. Bible 346 A^ lesson which philosophy 
never taught, which wit cannot ridicule, nor sophistry dis- 
prove. 1814 Chalmers Evid. Chr. Revel, ix. 251 There is a 
mighty difference between not proven and disproven. 1856 
Stanley Sinai $ Pal. i. (1858) S3 No one can now P 1 " 0 ^ or 
disprove the tradition. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 363 
Nay, he replied, that is already disproven. 

•f b. To prove to be non-existent or fictitious. 

<:r430 Life St. Kath. (1884) 29 How she dispreved hys 

foddes. £1440 Capgraye Life St. Kath. iv. 1576 Saturne, 
e firste whom ye soo dispreue. 

2. To prove (a person) to be untrue or erroneous 
in his statements; to convict (a person) of false- 
hood or error ; to refute, confute. Obs. or arch. 

1589 Cogan Haven Health ccxiv. (1636) 227 Some perad- 
venture will disprove mee by their owne experience. 1604 
Siiaks. Oth. v. ii. 17?! Disproue this Villaine, if thou bee'st 
a man : He sayes, thou told'st him that his wife was false. 
1633 Hall Hard Texts, N. T. 42 Ye Sadducees are in this 
palpably disproved. 1709 Strype Ann. Ref I. Hi. 560 One 
of these that did this was Dr. Calf hill, in two sermons 
preached in the same cathedral, the bishop present to hear 
himself disproved. 1749 Chesterf. Leit.W. ccti. 267 Should 
you . . happen to disprove me. 

f 3. To disallow authoritatively ; to disapprove. 
Also intr. with of. Obs. 

1477 Norton Ord. Alck. vi. in Ashm. (1652) 100 That 
other [ArtJ is disproved and plainely forebod. 1494 Faryan 
Ckron. vn. 295 Let not tbe rudenesse of them hym lede 
For to dysproue thys ryme dogerell. 1594 Hooker Eccl. 
Pol. 11. viii. (161 1) 78 Men are only not disproued or dis- 
allowed of God for them. 1628 Venner Tobacco (1650) 406, 
I wonder why some disprove the taking of Tobacco after 
meals. 1720 Wodrotv Corr. (1 843) 1 1. 530 For my share, 1 dis- 
prove the method of his licensing. 1824 Miss Ferrier Inker. 
viii, They have seen other things either better or worse, and 
can, therefore, either improve or disprove them. 

Hence Disproved a., Disproving, vbl. sb. 

1587 Golding De Mornay L 10 This also was a disproou- 
ing of the false Gods. 1598 Barret Theor. Warres 11. i. 
25 Chaunging those disproued blacke Billes and Bowes 
into good Muskets. 1639 Lo. Digby Lett. cone. Relig. 
(i65i>p2 Credulity being so easie and naturall, Disproving 
so difficult. 

Disprove, obs. form of Disproof. 

DisprO'vement. rare. [f. Disprove v. + 
-ment.] The action or fact of disproving; a prov- 
ing not to be true ; disproof. 

1662 J. CHANnLER Van HelmonPs Oriai. Pref. to Rdr., 
They esteemed his disprovement of what the other had said, 
for a decision of the matter. 1886 Pop. Sci. Monthly 
XXVI II. 695 The scientific discovery .. around which all 
Mr. Lawes's subsequent work centred was the disprove- 
ment of Liebig's mineral-ash theory. 

Dispro*ver. [f- as prec. + -er i.] a. One who 

disproves ; a refuter. t A disapprover (obs.). 

a 1639 Wotton Dk. Buckhm. in Select. Harl. Misc. (1793) 
283 A concurrence of two extremes, within so short a time, 
by most of the same commenders and disprovers. 168a H. 
More Annot. Glanvills Lux O. 68 We may observe what 
a weak Disprover he is of Pre-existence. 

Disprovi'de, v. arch. [Dis- 6.] trans. To 
fail to provide for ; to leave unprovided. ^ Hence 
Bisprovi-ded a., unprovided, unsupplied, un- 
furnished (F. dipourvii). 

152 . Barclay Sallusfs Jugurtk (1557) S° He shulde not 
hurt nor disprouyde tbem whyle he had vitail ynough of his 
owne prouyson. 1599 Sandys Europae Spec. (1632) 50 The 
Papacie is not disprovided of his instruments to workt upon 
these also, a 1691 Boyle Wks. VI. 40 (R.) An impatient 
lutanist, who has bis song book and his instrument ready, 
but is altogether disprovided of strings. 1864 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gt. IV. 531 Much disprovided, destitute. 

Dispuile, dispute, obs. ff. Despoil. 
Dispulp (disptrtp), v. [f. Dis- 7 a + Pulp sb.] 
trans. To remove the pulp from. 
1895 Black $ White 6 Apr. 467A Disputing coffee. 



DISPULVERATE. 

t DilTOirlverate, v. Obs. rare. [Dis- 5.] 
trans. To dissolve into dust. 

1609 J. Da vies Holy Roode (1876) 13 (D.) Confusion shall 
dispulverate All that this round Orblculer doth beare. 

IMspume, -ation, var. ff. Despume, -ation. So 
Dlspuma tlous a., characterized by despumn- 
tion ; foamy, frothy. 

1819 H. Busk Vestriad 11. 85 The brawny Tritons .. In 
dispumatious ranks, his progress wait. 

t Disptrnct, a. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 4 + L. 
punct-us pointed.] The reverse of punctilious ; im- 
polite, discourteous. 

1599 B.Jonson Cynthia's Ret', v. U, A to. 1'faith, master, 
tets go.. Let's be retrograde. A mo. Stay. That were 
dispunct 10 the ladies. 

Dispunct (disptrrjkt), v. rare. [f. L. dispunct* 
ppl. stem f. dispungcre to prick or mark here and 
there, In med.L. to erase (Du Cange), f. Dis- 1 + 
pnnghe to mark, prick.] trans. To mark with 
points or pricks of the pen ; hence: a. To mark 
for erasure or omission ; b. To mark for distinc- 
tion, to distinguish. 

1563-87 Foxe A. ff M. (1681) I. 798/1, I desire the Reder 
then so to take me, as though I aid not deal here withal, 
nor speak of the matter, but utterly to haue pretermitted, 
and dispuncted Ihe same. 184a De Quincey Philos. Hero, 
dotut Wks. IX. 807 All beyond Carthage, as Mauritania, 
etc. . . being dispuncted by no great states or colonies. 

t JKspUTiCtioili Obs. rare. [n. of action from 
L. dispungcre : see mec] The action of marking 
off by points or pricks ; erasure. 

1637 Jackson Divers Sermons Wks. 1844 VI. 44 The 
dispunction or inversion of points or letters. 1644 Sir E. 
Dering Prop. Sacr. D b, Another dispunction tells me . . 
that the Yery height of popery was the height of some 
designers, wherefore else should this line be blotted out? 

Dispunge (dispirnds), v. Also -sponge, [f. 

Dis- 1 +spungc, Sponge v., or L, spongidre to 
wipe away with a sponge, f. spongia sponge. In 
sense there is evident association with Expunge, 
L. expimgh-e * to prick out, strike out, erase* (which 
also appears in modern use to be influenced by 
' sponge * and understood as ' to wipe out ') ; but no 
contact of sense appears with L. dispungcre to check 
off (debits and credits), balance (accounts), weigh, 
try.] 

1. trans. To discharge or pour down as from a 
squeezed sponge, arch. Hence Dispu'nging vbl. sb. 

1606 Shaks. Ant. *t CI. tv. ix. xa Oh Soueraigne Mistris 
of true Melancholly, The poysonous dampe of night dis- 
punge vpon me. 1876 C. Wells Joseph <y His Brethren t. 
v. 69 Mute and perpendicular Dispungings of the hollow- 
bosom'd clouds Gutter the fruitful surface of the earth. 

f 2. To wipe out, blot out, delete, Expunge. Obs. 

i6a« Sparrow Bk. Com. Prayer Pref., Quarrels . . about 
dispunging some Names out of the Diptychs. a 1639 Sia 
H. WoTTON Hymn in Farr S. P. Jas. I (1848) 250 Thou . . 
that has dispong'd my score. 166a Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. 
lit. L § 13 They are to be dispunged out of the Census of 
such who act upon free principles of reason. 

Dispunishable (disptvnifabT), a. Law. [a. 
AF. dispunishable, f. Dis- 10 + punishable «=F. 
punissable.] Free from liability to punishment or 
penalty ; not punishable. 

{1338 J. Perkins Profit. Bk. ix. 5 610 Ce wast e* dispunish- 
able [tr. 164a This wast is dispunishable]. ] 1577 Stanyhurst 
Descr. Irel. in Holinshed (1587) II. 26/1 It this 



this were in 



anie dispunishable wise raked vp in the ashes . . some 
other would inkindle the like fire afresh. 1594 West 
vnd Pt. Symbol. § 61 Until attornement hee is dispunish- 
able of wast. 1628 Coke On Litt. 27 b, Tenant in tail after 
passibility is dispunishable for waste. 1639 0/ Nuisance 
to private Houses at If water fall on my land, and I make 
a Sluice, and tet it out of my land into another mans ; this 
is dispunishable, for every man may doe this one after 
another. *«734 North Exam. it. v. § 34 (1740) 329 The 
Person of the Sovereign is dispunishable and incoercibte by 
Force. 1818 Cruise Digest fed. 2) IV. 82 If .. long and 
unreasonable leases are the chief cause of dilapidations . . 
much more would they be so, if they were made dispunish- 
able for waste. i88» Lo. Coleridge in Fortn. Rev. Feb. 
23^ Seduction, which may be more wicked, is dispunish- 

*f Dispimisliea, ///. a. Law. Obs. rare. 
[f. Dis- 8 + Punished, rendering AF. despum, 
depttny (i3-i4th c), f. F. des-, Dis- 4 + puni 
punished.] Unpunished, free from punishment. 

1630 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1659) I. App. 53 In *° m * 
cases, criminal offences shall be dispunished. 

Dispurple (dispiVjp'l), v. nonce-wd. [f. Dis- 
7 a + Purple sb.'] trans. To strip of the (imperial ) 
purple ; to deprive of sovereignty. 

1877 Blackie Wise Men 347 *Tis fit we die wtth crowns 
upon our head Nor beg our way dispurpled to the grave. 

•V DispUTpose, v. Obs. rare. ^ [f. Dis- 0 + 
Puhpose sb.] trans. To defeat of its purpose. 

1607 Lingua v. i, in HazL Dodsley IX. 433 She . . seeing 
her former plots dispurposed, sends me to an old witch. 

t Disptrrse, v. Obs. [An alteration of Dis- 
burse after Pcrse.] « Disburse, Depurse. 

1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. Pi, m.-i. 117 Many a Pound of mine 
owne proper store .. Haue I disbursed [Pol. 4 disbursed] 
to tbe Garrisons, And neuer ask'd for restitution. 1625-49. Sc. 
Acts Chat. I (1814) VI. 9 Oam.) The estaits declaires they 
will sie the said John Kenneday . . repayit of quhat he sail 
agrie for, dispurse, or give out for outreiktng or the said 
ship. 

Vol. III. 
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f Dispurvey, v. Obs. Forms: 5 des-, dys-, 
-porvey, 5-6 -pourvey, 5- dispurvey. [a. OF. 

desporvceir, -porveir, -porveer (12 th c. In Littrd), 
f. des- t Dis- 4 + porveeir to provide : see Purvey.] 

trans. To rob or atrip of provision ; to render 
destitute. Chiefly in pa. pple. dispurvey ed ( « OF. 
desporveii, mod.F. d/pourvn), unprovided, destitate. 

c 1430 Lvoc. Bochas t. x. (1544) « *>» Thei be caught dis. 
pumeyed of defence. 1481-4 E. Pastoh in Paston Lett. 
No. 859 1 II. 280, I am not assartaynd how she is purveyde 
of mohy . . I woold not se her dysporveyd, yf 1 myght. 
1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 69 Olyuer whyche was thus dys. 
pourueyed of his hors. e 1489 — Sonnes o/Aymon xix. 418 
They of mountalban be dyspurueyd of mete. 1530 Pa lsgsl 
521/2, I dispourvey, I unprovyde. 1583 Golding Calvin 
on Deut. xcil 570 Wee shall bo dispurueied and stript out 
of all thinges. 1609 Heywooo Brit. Troy vi. xc. 133 They 
dispuruey their veslry of such Treasure As Ihey may 
spare. 

Hence f Dispurveyed ///. a., unprovided, un- 
prepared. ( = 0F. desporveii.) 

14.. Lydg. & Burgh Secreer 2417 Upon thy Enemy renne 
not sodeynly, Ne disporveyed. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
101 b/i And he despourueyd, deth cometh whyche taketh 
all fro hym. 1484 — Curiall 14 To be drowned by theyr dys- 
pourueyed aduysement. 1494 FAaYAM Chron. vn. 422 [Hel 
gatheryd hym an vnredy and dispurueyed boost for the 
warre. 1580 Baret Alv. D 919 Dispurueied of frends: 
lacking Trends, /no/s ab amicis. 

t DispUrveyance. Obs. rare. [f. prec, after 
Purveyance.] Want of provisions ; destitution. 

1590 Spenskr F. Q. lit. x. 10 Daily siege, through dispur* 
vayance long And lacke of reskewes, will to parley drive. 

Disputabi-lity. t f - ncxl + - nr -] The ( l ualit y 
or fact of being disputable ; a disputable matter. 

1853 Ruskim Stones Ven. III. iv. S 3. 168 note, Their very 
dispuubility proves the state . above alleged. 189a W. W. 
Peytom Mem. Jesus vii. 205 History is a vast disputability. 

Disputable di-spiwtabM, dispiw tabl), a. (sb.) 
[ad. L. disputabilis that may be disputed, f. dis- 
ptttdre to Dispute. Cf. 16th c. F. disputable.] 

1. That may be disputed, qnestioned,or discussed ; 
liable to be called in question, contested, or con- 
troverted ; questionable. 

1548 Hall Chron., Hen. /K(an. 11)30 Which thyng is 
nether materiall nor disputable. 1587 Fleming Contn. 
Holinshed III. 1 347/1 This is a matter disputable in Schooles. 
1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 333 Of Japan . .Whether 
it bee an Ite or no, is disputable. 1658-9 Burton's Diary 
(1828) III. 114 It is disputable to me that all power is in 
the people. 17*4 Swift Drafter's Lett. Wks. 1755 V. u. 
38 Until any point is determined to be a law, it remains 
disputable by every subject. 1853 J. H. Newman Hist. 
Sk. (1873) II. 1. iii. 135 Let us put aside theories and dis- 
pu table points. 

t 2. Ready or inclined to dispute ; disputatious. 

s6oo Shaks. A. V. L. it. v. 36, I haue bin all this day to 
auoid him : He is too disputable for my com panic 
+ B. as sb. A disputable matter. Obs. 

1649 G. Daniel Trinarch. The Author 7 The intricate 
pussle of Disputables. 1660 Jer. TAYLoa Duct, putnt. 1. 
iv, This discourse of all the disputables in the world. 

Disputableness. [f. prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being disputable. 

1660 Fisher RusticVs AlarniWks. (1679) 270 Nothing 
that savours of more than Dubiousness and Disputable, 
ness it self. 1661 T. Philips Long Parlt. Rev, , (R.), 
The disputableness and unwarrantableness of their authority. 
!68s H. More Paralip. Prophet. 42 Both. ; acknowledge an 
uncertainly and disputableness in some. . Kings Reigns. 

Disputable adv. [f. as prec. + -ly ».] In a 
disputable manner or degree ; questionably. 

1836 Lvttoh Athens (1837) I. 279 Linus and Thamyns, 
and, more disputably, Orpheus, are .. precursors or Homer. 

t Disputaxity. Obs. [irreg. f. Disputatious, 
as if disputatious : cf. pugnacious, pugttacity, and 

See -AC1TY.1 «DlSPUTAT10U8NESS. 

1660 H. ^IosE Myst. Godl. 47« Fruittesse disputacity. 
167a Mede's Wks., Life 18 Addicted to a disingenuous 
humour of Disputacity. # a 1711 Ken Hymnotheo Poet. 
Wks. 1721 III. 337 But Disputacity the Mind confounds. 

Disputant (di*spi«tant), a. and sb. [a. L. dis- 
pntanl-cm, pr. pple. of disputare to Dispute: sec 
-ant.] A. adj. Tbat disputes; disputing- engaged 
in dispute or controversy. 

1671 Milton P. R. iv. 218 Thou ..there wast found 
Amon* the gravest Rabbies, disputant On points and ques- 
tions fitting Moses' chair. i 7 « Shaptcsb. CtaJjA 
(i737)III. 214 After the known way or Disputant Hostility. 
$70 Petit Mall G. 5 Nov. 1 Time for disputant nations 
to recover their calmness . . may possibly be secured. , 

B. sb. One who disputes or argues; esp. a public 
debater or controversialist. 

161 a Dekke* // he not good Wks. 1873 "I- «7 6 His f 
babling fooles, But crowne the deepe-braind disputant. 
^1645 Howell Lett. (1650) II. 16 A quick and pressing 
disputant in logic and philosophy. i 7 0> Boswell Johnson 
an 1763 (1831) 1. 421 [Goldsmith].. was enabled tp pursue his 
travels, .partly by demanding at the Universities to enter 
the lists as a disputant. 1840 Mill Diss. $ Disc. (1875) I. 
408 Disputants are rarely, .good judges. 

Disputation (dispiwtr* Jan), Also 4 -acioun, 
4-6 -acion, -atioun, 5-6 dya-. [ fld * L. disputa- 
tion-em, n. of action from disputare to Dispute ; 
perh. immed. a. F. disputation (15th a in Littre*). 
Tbe earlier word was DisrOTisouN, of which dis- 
putation may be viewed as a refashioning after 
the L. original.] 



DISPTJTATIVENESS. 

1. The action of disputing or debating Tquesl ions, 
etc.) ; controversial argument ; debate, discussion, 
controversy. 

0450 Merlin 139 So indnred tonge the difpufacion be- 



t'ginal 0/ 137^ ... 
(w. de W. 1531) 38 b. Let vs leue this disputacyon and 
reasonynge. 1561 T. NoaroN Calvin" $ Intt. 1, 30 For one 
litle wordes sake, they wer so whote in disputation. 1663 
Butler Hud. 1. t. 77 He'd run in Debt by Disputation, And 
pay with Ratiocination. 1758 Johnson Idler No. 19 f 3 In 
the heat of disputation. 1880 M e GvaTHY Oum Times IV. 
lxiii. 427 He had a keen relbh for theological disputation. 

b. with a and //. A discussion, a dispute. 
1557 N. T. (Rhem.) Rom. xiv. 1 Him that Is weake in the 
fayth, lake vnto you. but not to enter into doubtful dispu* 
tations of controuersies. 1570 Des Math. Pre/. 25, I was 
.. by certaine earnest disputations .. therto so prouoked. 
185a Robertson Serrn. Ser. rv. xix. (1876) 246 The church 
was filled with disputations. 1858 J. Maetineau Stud. 
Chr. 208 With one of these, .to hold a disputation. 

C. spec. An exercise in which parties formally 
sustain, attack, and defend a question or thesis, as 
in the medixval schools and universities. 

1551 T. Wilson Logihe{\$<n) 6ia, That is catted a dispn- 
tacion or reasonyng of matters, when certaine pe nones 
debate a cause together, and one taketh part contrary 
vnto an other. 161a Brinsley Lud. Lit. 281 [Theylhaue 
a disputation for the victorship once euery quarter of the 
yeare. 1716 Amherst Teme Fit. xk. 103 Academical dis- 
putations are two-fold, ordinary and extraordinary ; ..extra- 
ordinary disputations I call those which are r^erform'd in 
the public schools of the university, as requisite qualifications 
for degrees. 1838 Prsscott Ferd. *t Is. (1846) I viii. 344 
To visit tbe academies, where tbey mingled in disputation. 
1870 Jevons Elem. Logic x\\\\. (1800) 152 In former centuries 
it was, indeed, the practice for all students at the Univer- 
sities to take part in public disputations, during which 
elaborate syllogistic arguments were put forward by one 
side and confuted by precise syllogisms on the other side. 

attrib. 1760 Goldsm. Cit. IV. lxviii. r 10, 1 have, .drawn 
up a disputation challenge .. to this effect. 

+2. Written discussion or treatment of a question ; 
a dissertation. Obs. 

a 1533 Frith (title), A Disputacion ofPurgatorye ; diuided 
into thre bokes. 1615 Crooke Body 0/ Man a$ This dis- 
putation concerning the number of the principall parts. 

+ 3. Doubtful or disputable condition; doubt. Obs. 

1549 Allen Judc't Par. Rev. 34 Let vs content ..oure 
selfes with thts, in this doubte and dysputacyon. 1689 
Prof. Garland 7 For without all Disputation, I shall never 
trouble you. 

1 4. Interchange of ideas ; discourse, conversa- 
tion. Obs. (A doubtful sense.) 

1506 Shaks. i Hen. IV, tu. i. 206, 1 vnderstand thy 
Kisses, and thou mine, And that's a feeling disputation. 
1599— Hen. V, 111. ii. roi Captaine Mackmorrice . . will 
you voutsafe me, lookc you, a few disputations with you. 

Disputations (dispi«tri-J*0, a. Also 7-8 
-acioua. [f. prec. : see -ous.] Characterized by, 
or given to, disputation; inclined to dispute or 
wrangle ; contentious. 

1660 H. More Myst. Godl. 69, I shall remit the disputa- 
cious to the mercy of School-Divines. 1768 74 Tlxkea 
Lt. Nat. (1852) I. 61 In this divided disputatjous world one 
must not expect to travel any road long without a check. 
1818 Scott Rob Roy xii, The wine rendered me loquacious, 
disputatious, and quarrelsome. 1848 Mas. Jameson Sacr. 
tfLe^.A rt (1850) x 1 5 Those were disputatious days. 

Disputa-tiously, adv. [f. prec. + -LY ^.J 
In a deputations manner; contentionsly. 

1864 in Webster. 1871 Daily News t8 Aug., [In railway 
accidents] injuries, .may be disputatiously litigated. 

Disputa-tiousness. [f. as prec. + -ness ] 
The quality of being disputatious. 

1681 Whole Duty Nations 3 A scrupulosity, and Dispu. 
tatiousness about Externals and Forms in Religion. 1796 
Lamb Lett. (1888) I. 41 But enough of this spirit of dispu- 
tatiousness. 1888 Bryce Amer. Comimv. I. 360 The inherent 
dispu tatiousness and perversity . . of bodies of men. 

Bisputative (dispi«-tativ), a. [a. late L. dis- 
putativ-us (Cassiodorus), f. disputat-, ppl. stem of 
disputare to Dispute : see -ativb.] 

1. Characterized by or given to disputation ; dis- 
putations. 

1579 G. Harvey Lctler-hk. (Camden) 72 The disputative 
appetite ol Doctor Busbye. 1630 B. Jonson Nexv Innw. 11, 
Thou hast a doctor's look, A face disputative, of Salamanca. 
1787 Mad. D'ARaLAY Diary 6 Mar., I told him I was in no 
disputative humour. 1788 Trifler No. 23. 3°3 The cavils 
of the disputative. 1890 Miss S. J. Du ncan Soc. Departure 
57 The critic . . most disputative of its positions. 

+ 2. That is tbe subject of disputation or dispute ; 
controversial; controverted. Obs. 

1581 Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 31 The Philosopher v 
teacheth a disputatiue vertue. 1589 Nashe Pre/, to Greene s 
Menaphon (Arb.) 14, 1 had rather referre it, as a disputatiue 
pteatoDiuines. 1708 LVTTXELhBrie/Rsl. (1857) VI.a 7 p[He] 
reported the method of ballotting in disputative elections. 

3. Of or pertaining to disputation. 

1664 H. MoaE Myst. Inio. Apol. 547 Which Knowledge 
of the Lord . . is not certainty any Disputative Subtilty or 
curious Decision. 1873 Burton Hist. Scot. VI. lxxu. 278 
The oddest of all their disputative exhibitions. 

Hence Di«pu*tatlvely adv., in a disputative or 
contentious manner, disputatiously; Dlspu'tative- 
ness, the quality of being disputatious. 

1588 J. Harvey Disc. Prodi. 7, I ..onely assay problemati- 
cally, and as our schoolemen tearme it, dispuiatmely, what 
mav tberin appeere most probable. 1836 G. S. Faber Prim. 
J 63* 



DISPUTATOR. 

Doctr. Election (1842) 224 Disputativeness. 1843— Proving 
Lett. (1844) II. 203 In such a case of dogged disputative- 
ness. x86o Reaoe Cloister % H.W. 316 * There, now said 
Catherine, disputatively. 

Di'Sputator. rare. [a. L. disputdtor, agent- 
noun f. disputare.'] A disputer, a disputant, 

1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerem.m. viii. 179 No man in 
the Councell ought to have a judiciarie voice, nnlesse he 
bee withall a Disputator. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. 
Re/. 1. 447 How different a disputator was Johann Eck 1 

Dispute (dispiz/ t), v. Forms : 3-6 despute, 
4 despuite, despout, dispite, 4-5 dispoyte, dis- 
pute, 4-6 dyspute, 6 dysspote, 4- dispute. 
[ME. des- y dispute, a. OF. dtspule-r (12th c. in 
Littre*), mod.F. disputer (*=Pr. desputar, Sp. dis- 
putar. It. disputare), ad. L. disputare to compute, 
estimate, investigate, treat of, discuss, in Vulg. to 
dispute, contend in words ; f. Dis- 1 + putdre to 
compute, reckon, consider.] 

I. intransitive. 

1. To contend with opposing arguments or asser- 
tions ; to debate or discourse argnmentatively ; to 
discuss, argue, hold disputation ; often, to debate 
in a vehement manner or with altercation about 
something. 

a 1225 [See Disputing vbl. sb.]. 

fi2oo S. Eng. Leg. I. 94/72 For-to desputi a-gein a Jong 
womman. f>374 Chaucer Boeth. v. metr. iv. 166 pe 
porche . . of be toune of athenis per as philosophres hadde 
hir congregacioun to dispoyten. c 1400 Apol. Loll. In trod. 
15 As if two persones dispitiden to gidre. 1551 T. Wilson 
Logike (1567) 1 a, note, Fower questions necessarie to bee 
made of any matter, before we despute. 1588 Shaks, L. L.L. 
v. i. 69 Thou disputes like an Infant : goe whip thy Gigge. 
1660 Jer. Taylor Worthy Comtnun. Introd. 10 My purpose 
is not to dispute but to persuade. 1766 Fordyce Serm. 
Vng. Worn. (1767) II. xi. 158 Be it your ambition to prac- 
tise, not to dispute. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Re/1. 
445 He . . took long journeys,— for example, to Vienna and 
Bologna,— expressly to dispute there. 

b. Const, about, + against, f of, on, upon a sub- 
ject ; withy against an opponent. 

a 1250 [See Disputing vbl, sb.]. c 1290 [See above.] 

a 1300 Cursor M. 8970 (Cott.) Quen pat bis sibele and 
be kyng Disputed had o mani thing. £-1300 Ibid. 19739 
(Edin.) Paul . . faste disputid wib be griues. c 130$ Ed. 
tnund Con/. 355 in E. E. P. (1862) 77 As bis hoh man 
in diuinite Desputede, as hit was his wone, of be trinite. 
a 1420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 379 Of our fejthe wole 
I not dispute at alle. 1539 Bible (Great) Acts ix. 29 He 
spake and disputed agaynst the Grekes. 1597 S 11 aks. Rom. 
ff Jul. 111. iii. 63 (Qo. 1 5 Let me dispute with thee of thy 
estate. 1604 — Oth. 1. ii. 75 lie haue't disputed on. 1631 
StarCkamb. C<w«(Camden)58 My Lord Keeper tould him 
it was noe tyme to dispute with the sentence, but to ohey. 
1648 Symmons Vind. Chas. /, 7 A Bill was proferred and 
disputed upon concerning a Fleet. 1655 Stanley Hist. 
Philos. in. (1701) 77/1 Whosoever disputed with him of what 
subject soever. 1775 Johnson Let. to Mrs. Thrale 20 May, 
I dined in a large company .. yesterday, and disputed 
against toleration with one Doctor Meyer. 1847 Emerson 
Repr. Men, Napoleon Wks. ( Bohn) 1. 378 The Emperor told 
Josephine that he disputed like a devil on these two points. 

f 2. To contend otherwise than with arguments 
(e g. with arms) ; to strive, struggle. Obs. 

1659 B. Harris Parivats iron Age 131 He lost yet three 
Regiments more; whereby he was taught., that he must 
dispute lustily, to get any au vantage upon him. 1828 Scott 
F. M. Perth xxix, Simon felt a momentary terror, lest he 
should have to dispute for his life with the youth. 

II. transitive. 

3. To discuss, debate, or argue (a question), 
a. with subord. d. 

(Originally inlrans., the clause being a kind of cognate 
object, specifying the matter in dispute (cf. ' 1 dreamed that 
I saw', etc.) ; but at length trans., and so passive in quots. 
J736, 1850.) 

1340 Ayenb. 79 pe yealde filozofes pet zuo byzylyche des. 
putede and zo^ten huet wes be hejeste guod me £ise lyue. 
1382 Wyclif Mark ix. 34 Thei disputiden among hem in 
the weie, who of hem schulde be more. 1538 Stark ey 
England 1. ii. 54 To dyspute wych of thys rulys ys best., 
me semyth superfluouse. 1691 Ray Creation 1. (1704) 70, 
I will not dispute what Gravity is. 1736 Butler Anal. 11. 
i. Wks. 1874 1. 155 It may possibly be disputed, how far 
miracles can prove natural Religion. 1833 Ht. Martineau 
Briery Creek iv. 86 How long will the two parties go on dis- 
puting whether luxury he a virtue or a crime ? 1850 M'Cosh 
Div. Govt, in, i. (1874) 331 It has often been disputed whether 
virtue has its seat among the faculties or the feelings. 

.b. with simple object (orig. representing or 
equivalent to a clause). 

1513 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 775 He sayde to 
her. .that he would no more dispute the matter. 1526-34 
Tinoale Mark ix. 33 What was it that ye disputed bytwene 
you by the waye? 1368 Grafton Chron. II. 553 Many 
doubts were moved and disputed. 1611 Shaks. Wint. T. iv. 
iv. 411 Can he speake? heare? Know man from man? Dis- 
pute his owne esta'te ? 1667 Milton P. L.v. 82a Shalt thou 
dispute With him the points of libertie, who made Thee 
what thou art? 1820 Scott Abbot xxxvii, We may dispute 
it upon the road. 

1 4. To maintain, uphold, or defend (an assertion, 
cause, etc.) by argument or disputation ; to argue 
or contend (that something is so). ? Obs. 

1610 Bp. Carleton Jurisd. Pref., I haue disputed the 
Kings right with a good conscience, from the rules of Gods 
word. 1668 Culpepper & Cole Barikol. Anat. 1. i. 3 The 
vapor growing into the like nature . . as Casserus rightly 
disputes. 1713 Swift Cadenus <fr Vanessa 344 And these, 
she offer'd to dispute, Alone distinguished man from brute. 

5. To argue against, contest, controvert. 
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a. To call in question or contest the validity or 
accuracy of a statement, etc., or the existence of a 
thing. The opposite of to maintain or defend. 

1513 More in Grafton Chron. (1368) 1 1. 811 Sith he is nowe 
king.. I purpose not to dispute his title. 1651 Hobbes 
Leviath. 11. xxix. 168 Men are disposed to . .dispute the com- 
mands of the Commonwealth. 1701 De Foe True-born 
Eng. Pref., As to Vices, who can dispute our Intemperance? 
1770 Junius Lett, xxxvii. 182 The truth of these declara- 
tions . . cannot decently be disputed. 1783 Cowper Alex. 
Selkirk i, I am monarch of all I survey, My right there is 
none to dispute. 1824 J. S. Mill in IVestm. Rev.}. 535 
No one .. will dispute to Johnson the title of an admirer of 
Shakspeare. X885 Fox in Law Rep. 15 Q. Bench Div. 173 
A bill of sale .. the validity of which is disputed by the 
trustee. 

b. To controvert (a person). 

1658-9 Burtons Diary (1828) III. 114 To dispute him 
here, is to question foundations. 1687 ? H. More Death's 
Vis. viii. notcy* (1713)33 He would Dispute the Devil upon 
that Question. 1845T. W. Coit Puritanism 280 Belknap 
could dispute Hutchinson about the quarrelsomeness of the 
Puritans in Holland. 

6. To encounter, oppose, contest, strive against, 
resist (an action, etc.^. 

1605 Shaks. Macb. iv. iii. 319 Dispute it like a man. 1720 
Independent Whig (1728) No. 36. 320 [He] shall find no 
Mercy, if he disputes to bend to their Usurpations, 1737 
Col. Rec. Pennsyl. IV. 251 < Threatening to < shoot the 
said Lowdon if he disputed doing what was required of him. 
1748 Anson's Voy. il xii. 265 They.. seemed resolved to dis- 
pute his landing. 1884 L'Pool Mercury 3 Mar. 5/2 The 
Soudanese . . chose Teb . .as the ground upon which to dispute 
the advance of the British troops on Tokar. 

7. To contend or compete for the possession of; 
to contest a prize, victory, etc. 

1654 Lo. Orrery Parthen. (1676) 575 If Parthenissa had 
been a spectator, she must have contest herself too well dis- 
puted. 1705 Bosman Guinea 14 The English, .several times 
disputed the Ground with the Brandenburghers. 1734 tr. 
Rollin's Anc. Hist. (1827) I. Pref. 41 The poets disputed 
the prize of poetry. 1761 Hume If is I. Eng. III. Ixi. 528 
The battle of Warsaw, .had been ohstinately disputed during 
the space of three days. 1871 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1 876) 
IV. xviL 47 We. .wonder, .that every inch of ground was 
not disputed in arms. 

III. 8. To move or influence by disputation ; to 
argue into or out of something. 

[Immediately from the intrans. sense 1; cf. 'to talk any 
one into' or 'out of'.] 

1647 Jer. Taylor Lib. Proph. Ep. Ded. 3 It would not be 
very hard to dispute such men into mercies and compliances. 
165a Needham Selden's Mare CI. Ep. Ded. 5 To assert his 
own Interest and dispute them into a reasonable submission. 
1695 Preserv. Protest. Relig. Motive 0/ Revolution 12 1'he 
Roman Catholics would have disputed us out of our Re- 
ligion, a 1732 Atterbury Luke xvi. 31 (Seager) One reason 
why a man is capable of being disputed out of the truth. 

Dispute (disptw t), sb. [f. the vb. ; - F. dispute , 
It., Sp., Pg. disputa.) 

1. The act of disputing or arguing against ; active 
verbal contention, controversy, debate. 

(In first quot. almost certainly tbe verb, infin.) 

[a 1300 Cursor M. 20793 (Cott.) Disput, he [St. Jerome] 
sais, es na mister.] 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 74 
Without more dispute or delay [he] commands them all to 
execution. 165*, Stanley Hist. Philos. in. (1701} 91/2 He 
was visited by his Friend, with whom he past the time in dis- 
pute after his usual manner. 1746 Wesley Princ. Methodist 8 
That once was in the Heat ot Dispute. 1856 Frouoe Hist. 
Eng. (1858) 1. i. 14 It is a common matter of dispute whether 
landed-estates should be large or small. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) IV. 31 We may make a few admissions which will 
narrow the field of dispute. 

b. Phr. In dispute : that is disputed, debated, 
in controversy. Beyond, out of past, without dis- 
pute: past controversy, unquestionably, indis- 
putably. 

1659 B. Harris Parival s Iron Age 232 The Kingdom of 
Bohemia was. .put out of dispute with Silesia, nnd Moravia. 
1682 DnYDEn MacF/ecknoe 5 Flecknoe. . In prose and verse 
was owned without dispute Through all the realms of Non- 
sense absolute. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India *f P. 405 A thing 
beyond dispute, a 1704 Locke ( T.\ To bring as a proof an 
hypothesis which is the very thing in dispute. 1745 P. 
Thomas Jml. Anson's Voy. 152 We, who could without 
Dispute sail much better. 1781 Cowper Truth 106 Which 
is the saintlier worthy of the two ? 4 Past all dispute, yon 
anchorite say you. 1818 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. iv. vii. 
263 The . . necessity of such a fund . . was pronounced to be 
without dispute. 1825 Macaulay Ess., Milton (1854) 1. 17/1 
To call a free parliament and to submit to its decision all 
the matters in dispute. 

2. An occasion or instance of the same ; an argu- 
mentative contention or debate, a controversy; also, 
in weakened sense, a difference of opinion ; freq. 
with the added notion of vehemence, a heated con- 
tention, a quarrel. 

161 1 Cotgr., Dispute, & dispute, difference, debate, alter- 
cation. 1638 Prynne Brie/e Relat. 19 I f I may be adm itted 
a faire dispute, on faire termes . . 1 will mamtaine . . the 
challenge against all the Prelates. 1696 tr. Du Mont's Voy. 
Levant 17 Being engag'd in a pretty warm dispute with 
some Officers. 1776 Trial 0/ Nundocotnar 96/1 There was 
a dispute between Bollakey Doss's widow and Pudmohun 
Doss. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V. 310 Disputes arose 
between [them] respecting the validity of this will. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. xvii, Disputes engender disputes. 
Mod. The dispute in the trade will, it is hoped, be settled 
without a strike. 

T k« An oral or written discussion of a subject in 
which arguments for and against are set forth and 
examined. Obs. 



DISQUALIFICATION. 

1608 Hieron De/ence 111. 165 Thus. I am I come to bo 
end of this dispute. 1655 Stanley Hist. Philos. in. (1701) 
120/2 He was the first that committed tbe disputes' of 
Socrates his Master to writing. 1678 Cuoworth Intell. 
Syst. 1. i. § 22. 21 His Lectures and Disputes concerning 
the Immortality of the Soul. 1725 tr- Dupiris EccL Hist. 
1-jthC. I. v. 6s The Name also of Dispute was given to 
Sermons. 1831 Brewster Newton (1855) 1 1, xv. 62 Trying 
to engage him in philosophical disputes, 
t C. A logical argument. Obs. rare. 

1594 Hooker Ecct. Pot. in. xi. § 10 These are but weake 
and feeble disputes for the inference of that conclusion. 
Ibid. in. xi. § 18, I might nave added . . their more familiar 
and popular disputes. 

t o. Strife, contest ; a fight or struggle. Obs. 

1647-8 Cotterell Davila's Hist. Fr. (1678) 25 They were 
taken prisoners without much dispute. 1659 B. Harris 
Parival's Iron Age 282 After four houres dispute, the Dutch 
endeavoured to get away. 1667 Milton P. L. vi. 123 He 
who in debate of Truth hath won, Should win in Arms, in both 
disputes alike Victor. 1709 Lond.Gaz. No. 4540/5 The Bristol 
had a very warm Dispute with the aforesaid 2 Ships of the 
Enemy, a 1745 Swift Stephen in Lett. (1768) IV. 297 The 
Scots, .were, .after a sbarp dispute, entirely defeated. 

4. attrib., as dispute benefit, pay, pay to members 
of a trades' union while on strike or locked out. 

1892 Star i Mar. 3/3 They have been receiving dispute 
pay from their union. 1895 Daily Newsio Aug. 5/2 Tbree- 
quarters of a million on dispute benefits, naif a million on 
out-ofwork benefits. 

Disputed (disputed),///, a. [f. prec, vb. + 
-ed 1 . J That is made the subject of dispute, debate, 
or contention ; debated, contested. 

1611 Cotgr., Dispute', disputed, debated. 1703 Rowe 
Ulyss.ii. i. 928 The disputed Field at last is ours. 1 1719 
De Foe Crusoe (1840) I. xv. 264 Disputed points in religion. 
1807 Scott Fam. Let. 15 May (1894) !• »«• 74 The tempest 
of disputed election was raging in every town .. through 
which I passed. 1855 Macaulav Hist. Eng. IV. 127 All 
along the line . . there was long a disputed territory. 

+ Dispu'tefulj a. Obs. rare. [f. Dispute sb. 

+ -ful.J Given to disputing ; disputatious. 

1631 R. H. Arraignm. Whole Crealurex. § 3. 87 A douht- 
full Didimist in this poinct, or a disputefull Scepticke. 

DispTTteless, a. rare~°. [f. Dispute + less.] 

1730-6 Bailey (folio), Disputeless, without or free from 
dispute ; also not apt to dispute. 1755 Johnson, Dispute' 
less, undisputed, uncontrovertible. Hence in later Diets. 

Disputer (dispiw taj). Also 5 -ar, 5-6 dys-. 
[f. Dispute v. +-ER 1 .] One who disputes; one 
who is given to disputation or controversy ; a dis- 
putant. 

1434 Misvn Mending of Life 121 Hard sen tens to disputars 
. . be left. 1529 Supplic. to King 23 The . . teachinge of 
suche scole men & subtyll disputers. 1539 Bible (Great) 
1 Cor. i. 20 Where is the disputer of this worlde ? 1643 
Milton Divorce n. iii. (1851) 70 In this controversie the 
justice of God stood upright ev*n among heathen disputers. 
1725 Watts Logic 11. iii. § 3^ (6) Your great disputers and 
your men of controversy are in continual danger of this sort 
of prejudice. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 468 Great dis- 
puters . . come to thiok . . that they have grown to be the 
wisest of mankind. 

Disputing (dispiw'tirj), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + 
-ing 1.] The action of the vb. Dispute in various 
senses ; disputation ; debate ; controversy. 

a 1225 Leg. Kath. 561 Ah ^et me bunched beterep* habeo 
ear ouercumen WiS desputmge. a 1250 Owl <$• Night. 875 
5if thu gest her-of to disputmge, Ich wepe bet thane thu 
singe. 1526-34 Tinoale A els xv. 2 Ther was rysen dissencion 
and disputinge. 1548 Hall Ckroii. Hen. VI (an. 28) 150 b, 
Sober in communicacion, wyse in disputyng. 1649 Jer. 
Taylor Gt. Exemp. Ep. Ded., Such is the nature of dis- 

Sutings, that they begin commonly in mistakes. 1881 Mrs. 
Iunt Childr. Jerus. 111 Hills and rocks stand now as then, 
regardless of the disputings of East and West. 

Disputing, a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] 
That disputes ; given to dispute, disputatious. 

164S Milton Tetrach. (1851) 159 Many disputing Theo- 
logians. 1691 Hartcliffe Virtues 333 The Philosophy of 
the Disputing Greeks. 1762 Goldsm. Cit. W. cxi. P 7 The 
stake, the fagot, and the disputing doctor in some measure 
ennoble the opinions they are brought to oppose. 

t DisplTtisoun. Obs. Forms: 3 desputisuu, 

4 -isoun, -eson, despitusoun, -esoun, disputi- 
so(u)n, -isun, -eso(u)n, -pitesoun, -peticioun, 

5 -petison. [a. OF. despttteisun, -on, -aisun, 
-esun, -ison, -isson, disp~, early ad. L. disputation- 
em, with prefix and suffix conformed to their popular 
types: see -atiok, and cf. oreisun, Orison. The 
regular ME. type, but superseded in 15th c. by the 
latinized Disputation, q.v.] = Disputation, 

c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 279/56 A day bare was i-nome Of 
desputisun bi-tweone heom. a $300 Cursor M. 1 3925 (Cott^ 
And herd obair disputisun. c X330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 
300 pe clergie of be south mad a disputesoun, & openly with 
mouth assigned godc resoun. 138a Wyclif Ecel. iii. ir To 
the disputisoun of them. — Rom. xiv. 1 Take ae a syk man 
in bileue, not in deceptaciouns [gloss, or dispeticiouns] 
of thoujtis. c 1386 Chaucer Merck. T. 230 As ai day falleth 
altercacioun Bitwixen freendes in disputisoun [MS. ^ ar ^ 
dispiteson, 4 MSS. disputacionl. c\\<p Lonelich Grail 
xlv. 730 Tyl it happed vppon a day That theke dispetison 
3e comen & say. 

Dispys, dispyt(e, obs. fT. Despise, Despite. 

Disqualification (diskwg lifik^ jan). [n. of 
action from Disqualify : see -ation.] 

1. The action of disqualifying or depriving of re- 
quisite qualifications; spec, legal incapacitation; 
also,- the fact or condition of being disqualified. 



DISQUALIFY. 

J770 Burke /Vw. Discont. (R.)» The fault of overstraining 
popular qualities, and. .asserting popular privileges, has led 
to disqualification. 1789 Cotistit. U. S. 1. $ 3 Removal from 
office, and disqualification to hold any office. 1878 Lecky 
Eng. in 18M C. II. vii. 405 Another deep line of disquali- 
fication was introduced into Irish life. 

2. That which disqualifies or prevents from being 
qualified; a ground or cause of incapacitation. 

1711-14 Spectator Q), H is recorded as a sufficient dis- 
qualification of a wife, that, speaking of her husband, she 
said, God forgive him. x8« Dickens Nick, Nick, xviii, 
I hope you don't think goodlooks a disqualification for the 
business. 1870 Emersoh Sac. <y Solit. Wks. (Bonn) III. 5 
In society, high advantages are set down to the individual 
as disqualifications. 

Disqualify (dislavo'lifai), v. [f. Dis- 6 + 
Qualify. Cf. mod.F. dtqualifier^ trans. To 
deprive of the qualifications required for some pur- 
pose ; to render unqualified ; to unfit, disable. 

1723 [see Disqualifying!. 1733 Swift On Poetry \ A 
Rhapsody 41 Disqualify'd by fate To rise in church, or 
law, or state. 1736 — Let. 22 Apr. Wks. 1814 XIX. 24 My 
common illness is of that kind which utterly disqualifies me 
for all conversation ; I mean my deafness. (Cf. ib. 143 
(1737) A long fit of deafness hatn unqualified me for con- 
versing.! 1753 Han way Trav. (1762) I. vii. xci. 416 Nor do 
tbeir colder regions disqualify them for friendship. 1837 
J. H. Newman Prophet. Off. Ch. 180 Whnt force preposses- 
sions have in disqualifying us from searching Scripture 
dispassionately for ourselves. 1880 L. Stephen Pofe iy. 
109 Strong passions and keen sensibilities may easily dis- 
qualify a man for domestic tranquility. 

b. spec. To deprive of legal capacity, power, or 
right ; to incapacitate legally ; to pronounce un- 
qualified ; = Disable v. 2. 

1732 Swift Sacr. Test Wks. 1778 IV. 290 The church of 
England is the only body of Christians which in effect dis- 
qualifies those, who are employed to preach its doctrine, from 
sharing in the civil power, farther than as senators. 1741 
MtODLETOH Cicero I. vi. 550 Disqualifying all future Consuls 
and Praetors, from holding any province, till five years after 
the expiration of their Magistracies. 1838 Thialwall Greece 
III. xxiv. 333 His youth did not disqualify him for taking 
part In the public counsels, as it did for military command. 
1884 Gladstone in Standard 29 Feb. 2/6 Persons having 
such joint ownership, .ought not to be disqualified. 

c. refl. and intr. To represent or profess oneself 
to be disqualified ; to deny or disparage one's own 
qualifications. 



1754 Richardson Grandison (i78x> II. xxxi. 200 Dis- 
qualify now : can't you, my dear ? Tell fibs . . Say you are 
not a fine girl. xt6i Hume Hist. Eng. II. xliii. 479 It is 
usual for the Speaker to disqualify himself for the office. 
Hence Disqualified a. 

1718 Freethinker No. 69 r 10 In favour of the disqualified 
Gentlemen. 17*6 Ayliffe Parcrgon 1x6 Unworthy and 
disqualified Persons. 

Disqualifying, ///. a. [f. prec. + -ing 2 ] 
That disqualifies ; incapacitating, disabling ; self- 
depreciating. 

1723 Arbuthnot in Swiff s Lett. (1766) II. 31 Lord Whit- 
worth, our plenipotentiary, had this disease, (which . . is a 
little disqualifying for that employment). 1754 Richardson 
Grandison (1781) I. v. 23, I love not to make disqualifying 
speeches ; by such we seem to intimate that we believe the 
complimenter to be in earnest. s8oi Athenaeum 26 Dec. 
874/2 The enforced retirement . . of many public servants 
when they have attained the disqualifying age. 

Disqua-lity. nonce-wd. [Dis- 9.] Defect. 

1863 Ld. Lehnox Biog. Remin. II. 7 The latter quality, 
or, strictly speaking, disquality, rendering him a fair subject 
for a hoax. 

Disquamation, obs. f. Desquamation. So 
Disquama'tor (see quot.). 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Disquamation, a scaling of fish, 
a taking off the shell or bark. 1674 Ibid. <ed. 4), Disqua- 
tnator, a Chyrurgeon's or Apothecaries Instrument, to take 
offtbe scum, rind or bark of any thing. 

Disquantitv (diskwo'ntiii), v. [f. Dis- 7 a 
+ Quantity sb.} 

1. tram. To lessen in quantity ; to diminish. 
1605 Shaks. Lear i. iv.270 Be then desir'd By her. .A little 

to disquantity your Traine. 1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter iii. 
9 (Godl disquantitied his [Gideon'sl fdrces from thirty-two 
thousand to three hundred. 

2. To deprive of metrical quantity. 

1866 Lowell Swinburne's Trag. Prose Wks. 1800 II. 130 
The Earl of Orford . . used to have Statius read aloud to 
him every night for two hours by a tipsy tradesman .. and 
found some strange mystery of sweetness in the disquantitied 
syllables. 

t Disqua're, v. Obs. rare. [f. di- for Dis- 6 
+ Squahe v.] trans. To put out of square, to 
place awry. Hence fl>is<iua-ririg vbl. sb. 

2604 T. Wright Passions 111. iii. 91 If there be but one 
eye. .out of square, .the first thing almost we marke, is the 
improportion or disquaring of that part. 

t DisqnaTter, f. 1 Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 6 or 
7 c + Quabteb.] intr. To leave one s quarters. 

x6S4 Earl Mohm. tr. Bentivoglio's Warrt of Flanders 65 
In their quartering and disquartering, and particular y upon 
occasion of forrage, there happened almost continually some 
skirmishes between the soldiers of the two Armies. 

t Disqua-rter, v . 2 Obs. rare, [irreg. f. Dis- 
i, in twain (or Gr. his twice) + Quabteb v.] 
trans. To halve or divide the quarters of. 
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t Disqua*tte, v. Obs. Pa. t. & pple. disquatt. 
[f. di- % Dis- i + squatte-n, Squat v., to crush, break 
(cf. To-squatte in same sense): perh. AF. had 
desquater, -tr, for OF. esqtialer, -eir, -tr to 
break.] trans. To break asunder, smash ; to violate 
(a truce). 

e 1380 \V yclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 246 A woman shal dis- 
quatie his beed. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cexxvi. 233 
The whiche trewes he falsely and vntrewely by cauellacions 
losed and dysquatte. Ibid, cexxix. 240 Thurugh lettyng 
of the pope and of the court of tome the forsayd couenaunti 
were disquatt and left of. 

Disqueat v. : see next. 
Disquiet (diskwai-e'l), v. [f. Dis- 6 + Quiet 
v.] trans. To deprive of auietness, peace, or rest, 
bodily or mental; to trouble, disturb, alarm; to 
make uneasy or restless. 
1530 Palsgr. 521/2, I disquyet, 1 trouble one of his rest, 
c inquiete. .He disquyeteth me horrybly a nyghtes with h s " 
revell. 1535 Coyerdale Ps. xxxviii. 5 Vee euery man. 



what remains for us f 



Je inquiete. .He disquyeteth me horrybly a nyghtes with his 
revell. 1535 Coyerdale Ps. xxxviii. 5 Vee euery man., 
disquieteth himself in vayne. 1555 Eden Decades 95 After 
that the sea hatbe byn disquyeted with vehemente tern- 
pestes. X586 Warner Alb. Eng. i.v. (1612) 18 Amidst their 
cheere, the solemne feast the Centaures did disqueat. 1603 
Mem. Cnt. Teckely iv. 41 That Moldavia, Walaquia, and the 
Republick of Ragusa . . should not be disquieted by the 
Turks. X796 H. Hunter tr. S t. -Pierre* s Stud. Nat. (1709) 
1. 101, I disquieted myself to think that I had no powerful 
protector. 1844 Thirlwall Greece VII 1. Ixi. 119 The Dar- 
damans . . disquieted his northern frontier. 

Disquiet i^diskwarel), a. Now rare. [f. Dis- 
10 + Quiet a.] The reverse of quiet; unquiet, 
restless, uneasy, disturbed. 

1587 T. Underdown Mlhiop. Hist. Hetiod. 69 A sea, 
which .. was very disquiet and troblesome. 1588 Greene 
Peritnedes, Ditty Wks. (Rtldg.) 292/2 Disquiet thoughts. 
J596 Shaks. Tarn. Shr. iv. i. 171 Pray you husband be not 
so disquiet. 16x1 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vii. ix. (1632) 243 
Egfred being by nature of a disquiet disposition. 1727 
De Foe Hist. Appar. vii. (1840) 120 Disquiet souls return, 
ing hither, x 848 Thackeray Van. Fair -Iii, His mind was 
disquiet. 

Disquiet (diskwaieO, sb. [Partly sb. use of 
the adj., partly f. Disquiet v.] Absence of bodily or 
mental quietness; disturbance; uneasiness, an xiely, 
worry ; restlessness, unrest. 

1581 Pettie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. u. (1586) 68 b, Toattainc 
to learning, there is not onelie required a will, but studie, 
watching, labour, and disquiet, which are irkesome thinges. 
1599 Shaks. Much Ado 11. i. 268 All disquiet, horror, and 
perturbation followes her. 16x4 Raleigh Hist. World 11. 
260 Called by God ..unto that rest which never afterward 
hath disquiet. 164X 'Vermes de la Ley (X708) 76 Making 
discord and disquiet to rise between his Neighbours. X703 
Rowe Fair Penit. 11. ii. 580 This fond Paper would not give 
me A moment of Disquiet. 1845 S. Austin Rankes Hist. 
Ref. III. 23 s The States of the Church and Naples were still 
in a state of universal disquiet and ferment. X869 Phillips 
Vesuv. iii. 58 The eleven months of disquiet may he re- 
garded as one almost continual eruption. 

fb. with a and A disturbance; a disquiet- 
ing feeling or circumstance, arch, or Obs. 

«574 Ld BuRGHLEvin Stryp c Ann. Ref. I. iv. 8x Anxieties 
and disquiets of mind. X650 Hammond On Ps. cxhv. 12-14 
Paraphr. 694 Without any disturbances or disquiets. 1698 
Frver Acc. E. India # P. 97 It is so mighty a Disquiet to 
the Governor, that he can never be at ease till he [etc.]. 
i7«6 7 Swift Gulliver 1. iv. 55 In the midst of these intes- 
tine disquiets. X755 Smollett Quix. (1803) IV. 135 My 
soul has been invaded by a thousand miseries, a thousand 
toils, and four thousand disquiets. 

t Disquretal. Obs. rare. [f. prec. vb. + -al 
5.] The aetion of disquieting. 

164a H. More Song of Soul w. i. 11. xxi, As when the flit- 
ting fire Grows full of wrath and rage, and gins to fume, 
And roars and strives 'gainst its disquietall. 

tDisqmeta-tion. Obs. rare. [f. Disquiet 
v. ; cf. F. inquUtation, med.L. inqnietatio, in same 
sense, and see -ation.] Disquieting ; a cause of 
disquiet ; disturbance. 

X5*6 Filer. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 9 2 The lacke or want 
therof is hurt notable to ony persone & disquietacyon to 
ony communalte. t _ _. 

Disquieted. ///. a. [f. as prec. + -ed J .J Dis- 
turbed ; rendered uneasy or restless. Hence Dis- 
qul'etedly adv.* in a disquieted or uneasy manner ; 
Disqul'etedness, the state of being disquieted; 
uneasiness, disquietness. 

1550 Bale Image Both Ch. 1. (R.) t Fleshlve cares and 
disquieted consciences. 1645 J. Cotton (title). The Cove- 
nant of God's free Grace .. comfortably applied to a dis- 
quieted soul a x68o Cha»nock Attrib. < God (1834) I- 337 
tct us. .examine tbe reason . .as David did of his disquieted- 
ness. 1857 Chatnb. Jml. VIII. 346 My mother s eyes rested 
..disquietedly upon the man's partly averted face. 

Disqtiieter (diskwareu^. [f. as prec. + 
-er !.] One who or that which disquiets ; a dis- 
turber. 

x5$4 Bulleyn Diat. asst. Pest. (1888) no A swanne of 
sedicious disquieters of the common wealth. X57S Turbe«y. 
Fanlconrie 364 It also..kylles the flies, the dogges dis- 
quieters and enimies to his ease. 1600 Surflbt Countne 
Fanne u. li. 359 A procurer of vomit, and a disquxeter of 
tbe stomacke. <xx66o Hammond Serm. L (T->» Tne dis- 
quieters of the honour and peace of Christendom. 

+ Disauretfol, a. rare. [f. Disquiet sb. + 
-FUL.l Full of or fraught with disquiet. 

a 1677 Barrow Serm. Wks. 1687 1. xvi. 239 Love and pity 
of our selves should persuade us to forbear it [revihngl, as 
disquietfull, incommodious, and mischievous to us. 



DISQUIRY. 

Disquieting (diskware'ttrj), vbl. sb. [f. Dis- 
quiet v. + -i.no ij The action of the vb. Disquiet ; 
disturbing ; disturbance of peace or tranquillity. 

1535 Covkrdale WUd. xiv. 25 Manslaughter, . . disquyet- 
tnge of good men. vnthankfulnes, defylinge of soules. 164s 
Bakek Chron.. lien. /, an. xxx2 (R.J King Henry . . was not 
without some.little disqutetings at home. 1863 Athtnxum 
x Dec 699/3 To thc disquieting of his lawful »pouse. 

Disqureting, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] 
That disquiets or causes uneasiness ; disturbing. 



lrouble3 and Tumults of disquieting Passions. 17B3 wat- 
son Philip III, it. 113 They were filled with the most dis- 

auieting apprehensions. 1894 Time* x Sept. 8/4 Another 
isquieting feature of the present Industrial situation. 

Disqni-etist. [f. Disquiet sb. + -ist.] A 
professed disturber of quiet ; an alarmist. 

1834 New Monthly Mag. XLI. 99 The most honest of 
agitators, the most disinterested of di- quietists. 

t Disqut'etive, a. Obs. [f. Disquiet v. + -ive.] 
Tending to disquiet; of disquieting character. 
X846 Worcester cites Howe. 

Disquietly (diskwai-etli), adv. [£ Disquiet 
a. + -ly 2 .] In a disquiet or uneasy manner ; t in 
a disquieting manner. 

X605 Shaks. Lean. ii. 124 Machinations, .and all ruinous 
disorders follow vs disquietly to our Graues. 1630 Lrnnard 
tr. Charron's Wisd. Pref. A ij a, He that carrieth himself 
troubledlyjdisquietly.malecontent, fearing death, is not wise. 

+ Disquretment. Obs. [f. Disquiet v. + 
-ment.] The action of disquieting; the fact or 
condition of being disquieted. 

ioo6TuRHauLL in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Pa.xv. 1 They 
are in continual perplexity, .continual disquietment of their 
minds. 166a Stillingfl. Orig. Saer. 111. iii. f 8 Tbe pas- 
sions, disquietments, and disappointments of men. x68o 
Col. Ree. Pennsytv. I. 313 What a Spiritt has been raysed 
in ffrinds to his Disquietment there vpon y* account, 
b. A disquieting circumstance or occurrence. 

a 1658 O. Sedgwick in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. xix. 12 
Rebekah was weary of her life, not for any foreign dis- 
quietments. but because of domestic troubles- 

Disquietness Idiskwai-etnes). [f. Disquiet 
a. + -bess.] The quality or state of being dis- 
quiet ; want of quiet; unrest; disturbance. 

1535 Coverdale Prov. xi. 29 Who so maketh disquyet- 
nesse in his owne house, he shal haue wynde for his heret- 
age. xs68 Grafton Chron. II. 553 A tumult and assembly 
was made, to the disquietnesse of the real me. 16 15 l. 
Adams Leaven 117 In these dayes disquietnesse allowes no 
meditation, penurie no bookes. 1681 H. More Exp. Dan. 
104 Enraged with everlasiing disquietness. 

tDisquretous, a. Obs. [f. Disquiet sb. + 
•ous.] Fraught with disquiet ; disquieting. 

1618 Bolton Florus in. ii. (1636) 165 Tbe troubles which 
brake out Northward, were farre more manifold, and 
horrible: no quarter is so disquietous. 1641 Milton CA. 
Govt. 11. (1851) 142 This., subject., the touching whereof is 
so distastfull and disquietous to a number of men. 

Disquietude (diskw3i ^ti«d\ [f. Disquiet a., 
after Quietude.] Disquieted condition or state ; 
restlessness, disturbance, disquietness. 

1709 Addison Taller No. 97 * 3 The Noise and Dis- 
quietude of Business. 1753 N. Torriano Gangr. Sore 
Throat 24 She passed this *1 ime very uneasily, with great 
Disquietude. 1844 Thirlwall Greece VIII. foci. 8^ Anti- 
eonusmust have viewed the alliance with great disquietude. 
1869 Phillips Vesuv. iii. 57 On the 3rd of September, the 
disquietude of Vesuvius returned. 

b. with a and //. A feeling, occasion, or cause 
of disquiet ; a disquieting circumstance. 

X7ix Addison Sped. No. 256 F 6 The Multitude of Dis- 
! quietudes to which the Desire of it [Fame^ subjects an 
i ambitious Mind. x7*6-7 Swift Gullwer iu. n.fi ill [i860 
I These people are under continual disquietudes. 1885 MancJt. 
Exam. 8 July 5/2 From the still unconqucred Black Flags 
there are plenty of disquietudes to fear. 

[Disquieture, error for disquietnes : see List of 
Spurious IVords.) m 

t Disqurparancy. Logic. Obs. [ad. med.L. 
disqttifarantia (F. Mayron a 1325, see Prantl III. 
290, IV. 66) for disxqitiparantia, f. Dis- 4 + #qui- 
fardntia (Teitull.) : see Equiparance.] 

The relation of two correlates which are heterony- 
mous, i.e. denoted by different names, as father and 
son : opp. to equiparancy. 

X697 tr. Burgersdicius his Logic 1. vii. 22 Relateds syno- 
nymous are usually called relateds pf xquiparancy, as 
friend, rival, etc; heteronymous of disquiparancy, as 
father, son. master, servant. 

DisqTUpara-tion. rare. [f. as prec. a 
tequiparation-em, n. of aclion from xqutpa, 
equalize.] «prec, 

X894 Frovde Erastnus X25 They define the personal or 
hypostatic union as the relation of a real disquiparation 
in one extreme with do correspondent at the other. 

tDisquiTe, v. Obs. [ad. L. disquir-tre 
to inquire diligently, f. Dis- $+quxr?re to search, 
seek.] trans. To inquire diligently, investigate. 

x6« Br. Mountagu Diatribx II. 4 ox # What the custome 
..was, I doe not resolue, nor disquire. x©54 Vilvain 
Chronogr. 16 Thus bav I ..tired my head to disquire the 
truth of Times. 1654 - Theorem. Theot. u 24 Such are diffi- 
ciler to discern or disquire their corporals, subject to sens. 

So f Disqui-ry Obs., investigation, inquiry. 

i6a7 J. Doughty Sermon (1628) 10 The Lord hath wholly 
exposed all the creatures to mans disqmry. X650 DuaYS 
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DISQUISITE. 

Just Re-prop. 28 If ..a regular way of disquiry may be 
followed. Ibid., If they will engage to stand or fall to the 
issue of that disquiry. 

Drsquisite, -it, v. rare. [? a back-formation 
from disquisition.] intr. To make a disquisition. 

1825 New Monthly Mag. XVI. 148 The same Creative 
Power . . by # which alone we ourselves at this moment 
hreathe, think, or disquisite at all. 1893 Lelano Mem. 
II. 274 Here I would fain disquisit on Pike. 

Disquisition (diskwizrjen). [ad. L. disqui- 
sition em inquiry, investigation, n. of action f. dis- 
quisit- ppl. stem of disquirere : see Disquire.] 

1. Diligent or systematic search ; investigation ; 
research, examination. 

1608-xi Jos. Hall Medit. Vowes ». § 28 The disquisition 
of great truthes requires time. j668 Wilkins Real Char, 
i, Others have applyed their disquisitions to some particular 
Letters. 1744 Harms Three Treat. (1841) 51 In this dis- 
quisition into human conduct. 1767 H. Brooke Fool 0/ 
Qual.{\%i<ft I. 82 (D.) On their return from a disquisition 
as fruitless as solicitous, nurse declared her apprehensions 
that Harry had gone off with a little favourite boy. 1818 
Jas. Mill Brit. India 1. 11. iv. J50 A subject., of less subtle 
and difficult disquisition. J855 H. Reed Led. Eng. Lit. i. 
(1878) 42 To make it a topic of distinct disquisition. 

f b. eilipt. A subject or topic for investigation ; 
a question. Obs. rare. 

J 605 Camden Rent. 214 Their growing vp, their flourish- 
ing .. were a disquisition for the learned. 1660 R. Coke 
Justice Vind. 4 margin^ The manner and order of attain- 
ing to Knowledge, is a subtil disquisition. 

2. A treatise or discourse in which a subject is 
investigated and discussed, or the results of investi- 
gation set forth at some length ; less correctly, a 
learned or elaborate dissertation on a subject. 

1647 Trapp Comm. Matt, xi. 17 Puzzling them with 
scholastical craggy disquisitions, a 1680 Butler Rem. 
(17S9) I- 66 Unhappy Man . . On hypothetic Dreams and 
Visions Grounds everlasting Disquisitions. 1794 Sullivan 
View Nat. II, In our foregoing disquisition we ventured 
upon the threshold of a Scythiac antediluvian hypothesis. 
1840 Macaulay Ranke Ess. (1854) II. 146 The constant 
subjects of their lively satire and eloquent disquisitions. 
1873 G. C. Davies Mount. <y Mere'i. 3 A learned disquisi- 
tion on the alleged cruelty of sport. 

Disquisitional (diskwizi'Janal), a. [f. prec. 
+ -AL.J Of the nature of a disquisition. 

1846 Worcester cites Monthly Rev. 1856 Masson Ess., 
Story 0/ 1770, 199 Here the reader must permit me a little 
Essay or disquisitional Interleaf on the character and 
writings of Chatterton. 1861 N. Brit. Rev. May 196 [The 
1 8th c.] sermons have no longer a voice of authority. They 
are disquisitional explanatory or persuasive. 

Disquisrtionary, a. [See -aky. 1 ] - prec. 

184^7 in Craig ; and in later Diets. 

Disquisi-tioiiist. [f. as prec. + -ist.] The 
author of a disquisition. 

1838 Eraser's Mag. XVI II. 385 Many a disquisitionist on 
the character of Burns. 1878 Bacehot Lit. Stud. (1879) I. 
p. x, An arid disquisitionist on value and cost of production. 

Disquisitive (diskwrzittv), a. {sb.) [f. L. 
disquisit- ppl. stem of disquirere 4- -ive.] Charac- 
terized by or given to disquisition ; given to re- 
search or investigation ; inquiring. 

1647 Trapp Comm. 2 Cor. xiii. 5 The disquisitive part be- 
longs to us, the decisive to God. 1772 Weekly Mag. 22 Apr. 
1 18/1 He .. is a man of great disquisitive powers. 1796 
Coleridge Let. in Mrs. Sandford Poole Friends (1888) 
I. 185 My own shaping and disquisitive mind. 1889 W. L. 
Courtney Life J. S. Mill ii. 30 The disquisitive youth. 
tB.^. An inquiry or investigation. Obs. 

x6S9 Stanley Hist. Philos. III. iv. 11 The Sceptick's end 
is - . Suspension in disquisitives. 

Disqui-sitively, adv. rare. [f. prec. + 
-lyA] In a disquisitive manner; by investiga- 
tion or examination. 

1622 Malvnes Anc. Law- Merck. 262 By the mixt mettall 
Ore taking of disquisitively, or here and there, 

Disquisit or (diskwrzitai). [ad. L. *disqui- 
sitor y agent-n. from disquirere : see -ob.] One 
who makes disquisition; an inquirer or investi- 
gator ; the author of a disquisition. 

1766 F. Blackburn Confessional 318 Let the Disquisitors 
answer for themselves. 1771 W. Jones ZooL Eth. 66 All 
the disquisitors that ever took the Law of Moses in hand. 
1801 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 502 Because, say our profound 
disquisitors, all the seven sacraments confer grace. 1889 
Sat. Rev. 2 Nov. 485/2 An academic disquisitor on political 
subjects. 

Disqnisitorial (diskwizit5erial),a. rare. [f. 
prec. + -(I)al.] Of or belonging to a disquisitor; 
investigating ; inquiring. 

j8o6 R. Cumberland Mem. I. 189 (L.) When he came to 
exercise the suhtlety of his disquisitorial powers upon it. 

Disqursitory, a. rare. -prec. 

i860 Worcester cites Eclectic Rev. 

t Disra*nge, v. Obs. Also 5 disrenge. [ad. 
OF. desrengier, -rangier, f. des-, Dis- 4 + renc, 
reng, now rang rank, order. Cf. Derange.] a. 
trans. To throw out of order or rank ; to disar- 
range, b. refl. and intr. To fall out of rank. 

1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 226 They began to flee, disrenge 
& to be aferde. C1530 Ld. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. 
(1814) 162 Whan these iiii. knightes on horsbacke sawe 
Arthur, one of them dysranged hym selfe, and . . ran at 
Arthur. 1610 Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 317 The English- 
men . .presently disranged themselues, and in disray preassed 
hard upon the eoemics. 1775 R. Wooo Ess. Homer 42 
(Jod.) That delicate connexion and thread of circumstances, 
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which are seldom disranged even by the smallest alteration 
without endangering his truth and consistence. 
Dis rank (disrarrjk), v. [f. Dis- 7 c + Rank sb.] 
+ 1. trans. To throw out of rank or into dis- 
order. Obs. 

1597 Daniel Civ. Wars vtil. xvi, The ranged horse break 
out.. Disrank the troops; set all in disarray, a 1616 
Beaum. & Fl. La-wes of Candy 1. i, I .. Was he that first 
dis-rankt their woods of Pikes. 1654 Trapp Comm. Ps. 
1. 3 The army was dis-ranked and wandred any way. 

t b. intr. (for rejl.) To fall out of ranks, fall 
into disorder. Obs. 

i6o«; Sylvester Du Bartas u. iii. 1. Abraham 325 Too* 
too-tired, some at last dts-rank. 1629 J. Maxwell tr. Hero- 
dian (1635) 150 They disranke, and are routed. 

f 2. transf. ana fig. {trans.) To disorder, disar- 
range, confuse. Obs. 

i6o» Dekker Satiro-Mastix K ii a, Out of thy part already ; 
foil'd the scene ; Disrank'd the lines. 1614 J. Cooke Th 
Quogue in Hazl. Dodsley XI. 264 You shall march a whole 
day. .and not disrank one hair of your physiognomy. 1628 
Ford Lover's Mel. iv. ii, Tbrongs of rude divisions huddle 
on, And do disrank my brain from peace and sleep. 

3. To deprive of one's rank, to reduce to 11 lower 
rank ; to degrade. 

*599 Daniel Let.o/Octavia Arg. Wks, (1717) I. 69 He 
arms his Forces, either to reduce Antony to the Raok of 
his Estate, or else to disrank him out of State and all. 1615 
A. Nicholes Marr. $ Wiving vi. in Hart. Misc. (Malh.) 
III. 263 Thou wilt disrank thyself, or single out [a wife] 
from the too common shame and abuse in this kind [of 
women]. 1894 [see Disrating]. 

Hence Disra'nked ppl. a., Disra'nking vbl.sb. 

J606 Marston Fawne 1. i, Wilde longings, or the least 
of disranct shapes. 1627 May Lucan v. (1631) 24 The 
letter's lost in their disranked win^s. 1629 J. Maxwell tr. 
Herodian (1635) >79 *ote y So the dis-ranking of the English 
lost all to the Normans. 

t Disra'pier, v. Obs. [f. Dia- 7 a + Rapier 
sb.] trans. To deprive of a rapier ; to disarm. 

'599 B. Jonson Ev. Man out of Hum. in. i, He that should 
offer to disrapier me now. 

Disrate (disre l 't), v. [f. Dis- 7 a + Rate sb.] 

1. trans. To reduce (a petty officer or non-commis- 
sioned officer of marines) to a lower rating or rank. 

j8h Naval Chron. XXV. 28 Having been disrated for 
some offence. 1829 Southev in Q. Rev.ifLl. 406 He found 
it necessary to disrate Peter Hayks,the pirate, i860 Merc. 
Marine Mag. VII. 85 This witness had been chief mate . . 
hut had been disrated . . for drunkenness. 

2. To remove (a ship) from its rate or class. 
1885 Ladv Brassev The Trades 246 The 4 Tyrian', another 

' yellow-fever ship', was disrated for the same reason. 

3. fig. To remove from one's rank or position. 
1854 Chamb. Jml. II. 200 He.. had disrated himself from 

the genteel company of a ten-mtles-wide^ circuit. 1883 G. 
Turner in Cd. Words Dec. 778/1 There is. .no just reason 
for dis-rating 4 which * from its old relation to persons as 
well as to things. 

Hence Disra'ted ppl. a., Disra'ting vbl. sb. 

j 833 Marry at P. Simple Ivi, If you please, your honour, 
I'd rather take my disrating— I— don't wish to be chief 
boatswain's mate in this here business. 1891 Daily News 
21 Nov. 4/6 What are the Tories going to do with all the 
disrated Liberal Secessionists ? 1894 Labour Commission 
Gloss., Disrating^ A nautical term for *disranking ', that is, 
reducing from a higher rank to a lower, such as lowering 
a man from A. B. to ordinary seaman, or from fireman to 
trimmer. 

t Disraiionate, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 6 + 
L. ration-em reason + -ATE 3,] trans* To deprive 
of its reason or rationality. 

1668 C. Spelman in Sir H. Spelmaris De mm Temer. 
Eccl. (cd. 4) To Rdr. 18 Thou . . must disrationate St. Paul's 
argument, who disswades the pollution of thy Body, because 
it is the Temple of the holy Ghost. 

+ Disray*.^. Obs. [var. of^w^ay,DERAY,with 
the ordinary late ME. change of des- to dis- : see 
Dis- prefix, and cf. Dibray v.] Disorder, con- 
fusion ; = Deray, Disarray.] 

53. . K. Alis. 4353 He gan make gret disray, And gradde 
ageyn to Darye. 1x450 Merlin 407 The Knyghtes. .gan 
make soche a disray a-monge hem that noon a-bode other. 
c 1470 Harding Chron. lxvi. i, The realme to saue, and kepe 
out of disraye. 1609 Hollano-^ mm. Marccll. xxix. xii ; 368 
To come in manner of a sodaine tempest upon our armie . . 
and to put it in disray. 1610 [see Disrange]. 

t Disray, v. Obs. [In sense 1, var. of Deray, 
orig. desray, a. OF. desreer, desrayer, with the 
ordinary late ME. substitution of dis- for des- : cf. 
prec. In sense 3 identified with Disarray. 

1. trans. To put out of array or military order; 
to throw into disorder ; = Disarray v. i. 

1300 K. Alis. 673 Now con Alisaundre of skyrmyng, And 
of stedes dtsrayng. 1609 Holland tr. A mm. Marccll. 
xxiv. i. 262 Least Archers running foorth might disray 
the rankes. rt6tt Svlvester h. iv. Decay 1124 Have 
these so yong and weak Disrayed your ranks ? 1631 Wee ver 
Anc. Fun. Mm. 317 Guortimer .. did here set vpon . . the 
English Saxons, whom being disrayed, and not able to 
abide a second charge, he put all to flight. 

2. To disorder the attire, or spoil the personal 
appearance of. In quot. refi. 

J43t Lydgate C"A?w<. Troy it. xiii. (Paris toHeten) t And 
as a penitaunt in contrition Ye you disraye ; alas why do 
ye so ? 

3. To deprive of personal array or attire; to 
despoil, strip ; = Disarray v. 2. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 100/2 (MS. AX To disray or disgise 
[MS. M. disaray] exomare. 1599 Marston Sco. Villanie> 
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In. vii. 208 Disrai'd Of that faire icm. 1608 Day Lain 
Trickes 1. i. (1881) 12 On the high Altar sacrifiz'd the 
Priests, Disray d the Temple of the golden robes. 

Disrealise, in Udall 1548 : see Disrelish. 

Disrealize (disrrabiz), v. rare. [f. Dis- 6 + 
Realize.] trans. To divest of reality, to idealize. 

1889 Sat. Rev. 2 Mar. 261/1 The first and last rule of the 
poet should be. .to pass every" personal emotion through the 
sieve of the universal, to 4 disrealiie ' everything, to bring 
it into union with the whole. 

t Disrea*son, sb. Obs. In 5 desrayson. [a. 
OF. desraison, f. des-, Dis- 4 + raison reason.] 
That which is contrary to reason or right; in- 
justice. 

X480 Caxton Ovid's Mel. xti. xix, Certes it is to chyvalrye 
overgrete blame, over grete tyrannye and desrayson. 

t Disrea'SOU, v. Obs. [Anglicized from OF. 
desraisnier or its latinized form disraiiondre, 
variants of OF. deraisnier, med.L. derdtiondre : 
see Du Cange, and cf. Deraign.] trans. To prove, 
assert, vindicate ; = Deraign v. i, 2. 

(The prefix des- t dis-, was here a mere variant of de*> owing 
to the frequent equivalence and confusion of these prefixes 
(see De- 1. 6); but it appears to have been taken by the 17th c. 
legal antiquaries in the privative sense (Dis- 4) ; hence the 
erroneous explanation of Disrationare in Blount's Law 
Diet, 'contrarium ratiocinando asserere, vel quod assertum 
est ratiocinando destruere*, -and cf. J. C. Blomfield Hist. 
Souldern (1893) 12 twte.) 

J622 Malvnes Anc. Law-Merck. 425 In which time the 
proprietarie may disreason the said recouerie, hy disprouing 
the other parties surmises or allegations, prouing that the 
specialtie was paied whereupon the Attachment was 
grounded. 

t Disrea'sonable, a. Obs. rare. [ad. OF. 
desraisonable (Oresme, 14th c), mod.F. dJ-, f. des-, 
Dis- 4 + raisonable.] Devoid of reason, unreason- 
able, groundless. 

1549 Compl. Scot. xv. 122 Thy complaynt is nocht dis- 
rasonabil. Ibid. xx. 169 The extreme disrasonabil abusione 
that rang amang the vniuersal pcpil. 

t Disrexfion, v. Obs. rare. [Dis- 6.] intr. 
To reverse reckoning ; to reckon by deduction. 

j$6i Eoen Arte Nauig. 11. vi. 31 Tbe dayes of the Moone 
beynge knowen, then vnrekenyng or disrekenyoge back- 
warde, we shall k nowe the daye. 1611 Flobio, Scomputare, 
to disreckon. 

t Disrecommcnd, v. Obs. rare. [Dia- 6.] 
trans. = Discommend v. 3. 

1691 Nokrxs Pract. Disc. 217 The untunableness of one or 
two Instruments dis-recommends the whole Musical Consort. 

Disrecommendation (disre^mend^-Jan). 
[f. Dis- 9 + Recommendation.] That which is the 
reverse of a recommendation, or is unfavourable 
to any one's claims. 

175a Fielding Amelia Wks. 1775 XI. 44 The poverty of 
the person, .is never, I believe, any forcible dis-recommenda- 
tion to a good mind, a 1797 H. Walpole Geo. II (1847) II. 
vii. 211 fie attained considerable weight in a Government 
where trifling qualities are no disrecommendation. a 1843 
Sou they Doctor Fragment (1862) 676 Add to these dis- 
recommendations that it is propounded in the coarsest terms 
of insolent assumption. 

Disregard (disr/gaud), sb. [f. Dis- 9 + Re- 
gard sbj\ "Want of regard ; neglect, inattention ; 
in earlier use often, the withholding of the regard 
which is dne, slighting, undue neglect ; in later use, 
the treating of anything as of no importance. 

j 665 Glanvill Scepsis Sci. xiv. 89 We can be bold without 
resentment, yet it may be with an invincible disregard. J733 
Neal Hist. Purit. II. 478 The Bishops fell under a general 
disregard. J795 Lo. Aucklano Corr. (1862) III. 280 Acts 
. . which tend to the levelling of thrones and conditions, and 
give to monarchs a more certain disregard and disrespect 
than all the labours. . of the Jacobins. 1862 Merivale Rom. 
Emp. (1871) V. xlv. 318 Disregard and sympathy seemed to 
be equally distasteful to him. 
b. Constr. of (for, to). 

X716 Aooison Freeholder sg (Seager) A disregard of fame. 
rti73* Atterbury Prov. xiv. 6 (Seager) A disregard for 
everything besides. 1736 Bitler Anal. 11. vi. 224 Pro- 
faneness and avowed Disregard to all Religion. 1875J0WKTT 
Plato (ed. 2) 1. 114 An extreme disregard of., historical 
accuracy. 1882 T. H. Blunt Ref. Ck. Eng. II. 484 His 
lawless disregard for the principles of the Reformation 
settlement. 

Disregard (distfgaud), v. [f. Dis- 6 + Re- 
gard v.] trans. To treat without regard, to pay 
no regard to. a. In earlier use, esp., to treat 
without due regard, respect, or attention; to 
neglect undnly, to slight. 

J64X Milton Animadv. To Postscr., Wks. (1847) 74/2 To 
take sanctuary among those churches which. . formerly you 
have disregarded ana despised. _ 1651 Baxter Inf. Bapt. 
144 To make all the people disregard and despise the 
Gospel. 1760-72 tr. Juan <fr UllocCs Voy. (ed. 3) I. 458 
Quarries of fine stone ; but these are utterly disregarded by 
the inhabitants. 1781 Gibbon Decl. $ F. II. 85 Those who 
have attacked, and those who have defended . . have alike 
disregarded two very remarkable passages of two orations 
pronounced under the succeeding reign. 

b. In later use, esp., to treat as of no importance, 
to pay no attention to. 

J793 Holcroft Lavatefs Physiog. xxi. 107 Desirous of 
private happiness he disregards public opinion. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 155 The king .. advised the 
treasurer to disregard idle rumours. 1869 Dickens Lett. 
(1880) II. 421, I have had symptoms that must not be dis- 
regarded. 
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Hence Disregarded fpl. a. (whence Diare- 
g& rdednesa, state of bein^ disregarded) ; Diare- 
gu-xdlnff vbl. sb. and ///. a. 

1659 C. NoaLK Mod. Anno. Immod. Q. 6 To charge him 
with neglects and slighting* and disregarding* to his friends. 
1659 D. Pell Impr. Sea 185 Unto which Arabassage the 
Queen of England . . returned this bold, smiling, and disre- 
garding answer. 1667 F lavrl Saint Indeed {i 7 54) 34 In the 
disregarded heart, swarms of vain foolish thoughts are per- 
petually working. 1791 Cowfer Iliad vm. 56t Then sullen 
nurse thy disregarded spleen, a 1854 Ld. CocKauaK Cir- 
cuit Jonru. (1883) 95 Its surrounding bad taste and selfish 
disregarded ness. 

Disre?a*rdable, a. [i prec. + -able.] That 
may be disregarded ; unworthy of regard. 

1661 Grand Debate 77 Till experience be proved to be dis- 
regardahle. 1741 Richardson Pamela III. 15a An easy 
Fortune is.. far from being disregardable. 

Disrega rdant, a. [f. Dis- jo + Kegakdast, 
after prec. vb.] Paying no regard or attention ; 
neglectful, disregarding. 

1816 Southey Poet's Pilgr. 1. 27 All disregardant of the 
Mabel sound, A swan kept oaring near with upraised eye, 
1880 Ruskin Fors Clay. Sept. VIII. 131, I understand you 
to be .. disregardant, if not actually defiant, of the persons 
on whose capital you have been hitherto passively depen- 
dent for occupation. 

Disrega*rder. [f. Disregabd v. + -eu i.] 
One who disregards. 

1661 Noyle Style 0/ Script. Pref. (1675) 10 Disregarded of 
the Scripture. 1864 H. Spencer lllnstr. Univ. Progr. 1 10 
In being considered a disregarder of public opinion. 

Disregardful, a. [f. Dis- 10 + Regardful : 
cf. disrespectful.] The opposite of regardful ; 
regardless, neglectful, careless. 

a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts <y Mon. 30a It was not probable 
he could be . . so disregard full of his owne state, a 1677 
Barrow Serm. Wks. 1687 1 . vii. 83 Will God . . be so partial 
and fond to us, so disregardfull and injurious tuward himself? 
1748 Richardson Clarissa Wks. 1883 VIII. 37a Who. .could 
be so disregardfu) of his own interest? t88a A. B. Bruck 
Parab. Teach. Christ 11. vi. (1891) 354 Love . . disregardful 
of conventional barriers. 

Hence Diareffa'rdfally adv., without regard, 
with neglect ; DlareffaTdfalneaa, 

1640 Bp. Hall Chr, Moder. 41/a They, .after many years 
vain hope were turned home disregardfully. c 17*0 Lett, 
fr. Mist s Jrnl. (172a) II. 64 An Author . . used too slightly 
and disregardfully. 173 1 Kailv.y, Disregnrd/nlness. neglect- 
fulness. i860 Mrs. Whitney Hitherto viii. 03 Not breaking 
in disregardfully; she always listened Mrs.Whistlcr through. 

t Disre'gular, a. [Dis- jo.1 «Ibregulak. 

1649 Evelyn Liberty <y Servitudes. Misc. Writ. (1805)21 
Men.. who (not having more disregular passions) dispi.se 
honours, pleasures, riches, 

Disrela-ted, ///. a. [Dis- 10.] Unrelated; 
without relation or connexion. So Diarela tlon, 
absence of relation or connexion. 

1893 Westm. Gas. 15 May 3/2 Throughout bis humour 
consists of the disrelation of his remarks to his age and size. 
ibid.) When they utter disrelated speeches. 1894 Ibid. 
36 Sept. 2fo [He] looks on what goes before or comes after 
him as entirely disrelated. 

Disrelish (disre'lij), sb. Also 7 disrelliah. 
[f. Disrelish v. or Dis- 9 + Relish sb.] Distaste, 
dislike, aversion, some degree of disgust. 

a i6«5 Flbtcher Nice Valour \. i. Being once glutted, 
then the taste ol folly Will come into disrelish. 164$ Fuller 
Good Th. in Bad T. (1841) 37 Dissensions .. will breed in 
pagans such a disrelish of our religion. 1667 Milton P. L. 
x. 569 With hatefullest disrelish writh'd thir jaws With soot 
and cinders fiU'd. 1717 Pope Let. to A tterbury ao Nov., 
With a dis- relish of aft that the world calls Ambition. 1791 
Burrs App. Whigs Wks. VI. aoa Men have an extreme 
disrelish to be told of their duty. i8o» Med. Jrnl. VII 1. 
403 Her disrelish for food amounted to disgust. 1841 M iall 
in Noneonf. I. 96 Conduct . ♦ indicative of his disrelish for 
the whole subject. 

b. Something which excites distaste or aversion. 

18J3 New Monthly Mag. IX. 104/3 The extraordinary 
nasal twang .. not lo mention other disrelishes, we cannot 
get over. 

Disrelish disre lij), v. [f. Dis- 6 or 7 a + 
Relish v. or sb.] 

t 1. Irans. To destroy the relish or flavour of ; 
to render distasteful. Obs. 

(The first quot. appears to belong here) : rellcse t rellice 
occur as 16th c spellings of Relish.] , . 

1548 Udall, etc Erasm. Par. Luke xv. 130 b, Vet is it 
(the plentie or aboundance of the prodigal] marred and dis- 
realised with mucbe galle of sondrie griefes and sorowes. 
16*8 Earls Microcosm. (1740) 86 Some musty proverb that 
disrelishes all things whatsoever. 1667 Milton P. L. y. 305. 
1691 Norris Praci. Disc. 140 'Tis like the Handwriting on 
the Wall, enough to spoil and disrelish the Feast. 1760 
Sterne Serm. III. 374. y 

2. To have a distaste for, to find not to ones 
taste ; to regard with disfavour ; to dislike. 

1604 Shaks. Oth. 11. i. 336 Her delicate tenderness© wil.. 
begin to heaue the gorge, disreelish and abhorre the Moore. 
164s Milton Apal. Sweet. Wks. 1738 I. 117 How long is it 
since he hath disrelish'd Libels t 1764 Mem. G. Psal- 
mana ar 756 This excellent book, though.. disrelished by 
some weak Christians. 1799 G. Washington Lett. Writ. 
1893 XIV. 151, 1 am not surprised that some members of 
the House . . should disrelish your report. 1886 Stevenson 
Kidnapped xxvii. (1888) a8i He so much disrelished some 
expressions of mine that.. he showed me lo the door. 

f 3. To prove distasteful to ; to disgust. Obs. 

1649 By. H all Cases Consc. 111. vii. (1650) 330 Or preach 
some truth which dis-relishcs the palate of a prepossessed 
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auditor. 1650 Lady Alimony iv. vii. in lla/l. Dodsley XIV. 
353 What might I say.That should disrelish Madam Caveare? 
1708 J. Philips Cyder I. 38 lie tastes the bitter morsel, 
and rejects Disrelisht. 

4. inlr. To be distasteful, to 'go down badly.* 

1631 [See Disreusnihg below). 1647 SrRicCE Anglia 
Rtdiv. iv. iv. 333 This much disrelished with the Lord Hop- 
ton. 18x4 Gary Dante Par. xvn. 113, I learnt that, which 
if I tell again, It may with many wofully disrelish. 

Hence Diare'Iished ppi.a.\ Disre lishing vb/. 
sb. ; Diare liahlng fpl. a. f distasteful. 

1631 Bxathwait Whtmsies Ep. Ded. 8 Strong lines have 
becne in request, but they grew disrelishing. 1659 Lady 
Alimony 11. v. in Hail. Dodsley XIV. 314 A freedom from 
our disrelish'd beds. 169* Dryoen St. Evremonfs Ess. 78 
This first disrelishing of the Kepublick, had . . so much of 
Honesty that [etcj i8ai Lame MN« Ser. 1. Imperf. 
Sympathies, When once it becomes indifferent, it begins to 
be disrelishing. 1846 D. King Treat. Lord's Supper iv. 89 
A violated law and a disrelished salvation* 

t Disrelishable, a. Obs. [f. prec. + -able.] 
Such as to be disrelished or disliked ; distasleful. 

a 1670 Hacket Abp. Williams 1. (169a) 78 (D.) That the 
match.. should be intended no more was disreUshable. 

t Disrelishment. Obs. rare. [f. Diskelish 
+ -MENT.] A disliking; a distasteful matter. 

1646 S. Bolton A rraignm. Err. 354 An act of oblivion . . 
in which all disrelishments either in language or action, 
word or deed, may be buried up in silence. 

Disremember (distfme'rnboj), v. Chiefly dial. 
[f. Dis- 6 + Remember v.] To Jail to remember ; 
to forget, ((rafts, and abso/.) 

1836 F. Mahoney/l*/. Father Prout (1859) 373 The.. lines 
of the author he feigns to disremember. 1848 M rs. Gask ell 
M. Barton ix. (188a) 33/1, 1 disremember rightly what I 
did. 1876 Miss Cary Country Life L 13 If he did not dis- 
remember, he would look at it before he went to bed. 1880 
Ouida Moths vii, [American speaking] I disremembered to 
ft.sk when the mails went out, 1880 Antrim fr Doivtt Gloss. % 
Disremember, to forget. Also in Glossaries of Sussex, Berks, 
Hants, and in Bartlett Diet. Amer. (i860). 

Disrepair (disr/peVj). [f. Dis- 9 + Repaiu sb.] 
The state of being out of repair, or in bad condi- 
tion for want of repairs. 

1708 Tcltgraph in Spirit Pub. (1799) 11. 368 If our 

landlord should ..suffer our houses and fences to go entirely 
into disrepair. 1813 Scott Rokeby il xvii, All spoke neglect 
and disrepair. 1816 — Old Mart, v, It had been suffered to 
go considerably into disrepair. 1833 Act 3-4 Will. IV % c. 46 . 
§ 104 Where any. .spouts.. drains or common sewers, .shall 
get into disrepair. 1854 H. Miller Sch. 4- Schm. i. (1857) 8 I 
It . . had dow fallen greatly into disrepair. 

t DisrepO'rt, sb. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 9 + Re- 
port sb.] Evil report, report to any one's pre- 
judice. 

1640 Fuller Joseph's Coat viii. (1867) 193 Let us practise 
St. haul's precept, 1 by honour and dishonour, by good re- 
port and disreport '. 

tDisreport, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 6 + 
Repokt v.\ To give an evil report (of). 

1653 R - Bailijb Disswasive Vind. (1655) 81 Their for- 
wardnesse to misreport, disreport, discovers much evill 
affection in their spirits. 

Disre^utabi'lity. [f. Disreputable a. : see 

-B1L1TY.] «I)ISREPUTABLENESS. 

1854 Db Quincky Antobiog. Sk. Wks. II. 78 Why then j 
should he court danger and disreputability ? 1879 Ahmkh 
fntrod. to ind Pt. Return fr. Parnass. 16 The important 
testimony, .to the disreputability. .of the professional Actor. 
189a LouNsauRV Stud. Chaucer III. vii. 250 To call a man 
a Goth conveyed . . a general sense of the disreputability of 
him about whom it was uttered. 

Disreputable (disre-pi/JftaVl), a. (sb.) [f. Dis- 
10 + Reputable a. t after Disrepute.] 

1. The reverse of reputable ; such as to bring into 
disrepute or reflect discredit ; discreditable. 

177a Ann. Reg. 97 He could not ..but be sensibly con« 
cerned for the present disreputable state of our law courts. 
a 1795 J. Wedgwood in Darwin's Life <y Lett. (1887) I. 198 ' 
It would [not] be in any degree disreputable to his cha- 
racter as a Clergyman. 1871 Freeman Hist. Ess. Ser. 1. | 
vii. 200 One of the most disreputable of juggles. 

2. Having a bad reputation ; in bad repute ; not 
of respectable character. 

i8a8 Webster, Disreputable .. as, disreputable company. 
1844 Disraeli Coningsby iv. iv. (L.), Nobody wants a 
second chamber, except a few disreputable individuals. 
1861 Geo. Eliot Silas M. v, There was Jem Rodney, a 
known poacher, and otherwise disreputable. 1867 Miss 
Braodom Run to Earth i, The room was full of sailors and , 
disreputable-looking women. 

B. sb. A disreputable person. 
1853 H.GaeviLLS Diary 35 To clear his Court of the 
robbers and disreputables whu surround him. 186a Shirley 
Nugsr Crit. Hi. 17a Heine, one of tbe religious disreputables, 
was . . a mocker from his boyhood to his death. 1887 Pall 
Mall G. »3 Aug. »/i Where the . . druokards and disreput* 
ables are well in evidence. 

Disre-putableness. [f. prec. + -ness.] The ! 
quality or state of being disreputable. 

1710 W, Hume Sacred Success. 382 So that what people ' 
.. agree upon and determine .. shall respecting reputable* 
ness or disreputableness, have a very commanding force. 
i860 A II \'ear Round 1^2 That disreputableness of appear- 
ance which is one of their greatest sources of attraction ^ 

Disreputably, adv. [f. as prec. + -ly 2 .] 
In a disreputable manner ; discreditably. 

>775 Burks Sp. Cone. Amer. Wks. III. 39 Proportions j 

are made . . somewhat disreputably, when the minds of oten ( 

are not properly disposed for their reception. Mod, He is I 

said to have behaved most disreputably on that occasion. i 



DISRESPECT. 

Disreputation. Obs. ox arch. [Dis- 9.] 

1. Privation or loss of reputation ; bringing Into 
disrepute; discrediting ; dishonour, disgrace. 

1601 Fllirckk \$t Pt. Parall. Intr. iii, The sodaine and 
iinall myserie, calamitie, and disreputation of that Common- 
wcale. * 1617 Hikjon Whs. 1 1. 17 Those who vrge this to 
the disreputation of all that are affected well. 1651-3 J r.a. 
Taylor Sertn.for Yearx. xiv. 173 A disreputation ofpiety 
and a strict life. 1691-8 Norris Pract. Disc.Ujn) III. 
78 Are they not inwardly troubled .. when they hear any- 
thing said to their Disreputation j 18*4 T. Jefferson 
Wrtt. (1830) IV. 387 lie will .. bring disreputation on the 
institution. 1874 ftlOTLKY Bameyeld \. vii. 320 To rcmovo 
me from my post with disreputation. 
+ b. A discrediting circumstance, a discredit. 

1609 Br. W. Barlow Answ. Nameless Catfu 104 This 
reason .. is not onely a Calumniation against T. M. but 
a dis-rcputation also to his Maiestie. 1651-3 J*** Taylor 
Semt.Jor Year (1678I 110 Intemperance .. is a Dishonour 
and disreputatioo to the person and tbe nature of the man. 
1751 Affect. Narr. Wager 36 Humanity .. tbe want of 
which is a Disreputatioo to a Man's Character. 

j 2. Want of reputation, evil reputation ; the con- 
dition of being in disrepute ^ discredited condition. 

1633 T. Auams Exp. 1 Peter ti. 5 This vice.. is gotten 
already out of the disreputation of a sin. 1748 Richardson 
Clarissa (1811) III. xaxvii. aai The period in which our 
conduct or misconduct gives us a reputation or disreputx- 
&m, that almost inseparably accompanies us throughout 
our whole future lives. 1770 Langhohne. Plutarch (1879) 
II. 639/1 Kumenes, with the disreputation of liaving been 
only a secretary, raised himself to the first military employ* 
meats, 

Disrepute (disrrpi/3-t), sb. [f. Dis- 9 + Repute 
sb.] Loss or absence of reputation ; ill repute, 
disesteem, discredit, dishonour* 

1653 Holcroft Procopius Pref. Ay b, Belisarius then re» 
turned to Constantinople with disrepute. 1698 Norris 
Pract. Disc. IV. 18 The Holy things of Religion fell at 
length into Contempt and Dis-repute. 1758 PhiL T rafts. L. 
666 It was formerly in great credit as a pectoral, but is now 

auite in disrepute. 1857 Buckle Ciyilis. I. ix. 573 It brings 
ic administration of justice into disrepute. 187© Lowlll 
Among my Bks. Ser. 1. (1873)89 A large and spacious house 
which lay under the disrepute of being haunted. 

t Disreptrte, v. Obs. [f. Dis- 6 + Repute v.] 
Irans. a. To hold as of no reputation ; to regard 
slightingly; to disesteem. b. To bring into dis- 
credit; to defame, disparage. C. To bring dis- 
credit or an evil name upon ;by one's conduct). 

1611 Flobio, Disreputare t to disrepute, to disesteeme. 
16*5 Br. Mountagu AH. Casar n. viL 183 You auote us 
the Homilies ..I think you dis-repute them. 1649 Jfct. 
Taylor Gt. Exemp. 1. ad ft 1. 16 The Virgin was betrothed 
lest honorable marriage might be disrepuied. 1651 — Holy 
Living iv. ad ft 10 (1727) 335 O teach roe to walk, that 
1 may never disrepute the honour of my religion, a 1677 
Barrow Serm. (1686) III. 380 Is it not infinitely better to 
be unjustly defamed by men, than to be disreputed by 
God? 1697 R. Peikck Bath Mem. h. ii. 371 Doubting 
that he would disrepute the Place . . by dying here. 

Disresemble, v. rare. [a. OF. desressembler 
(in Godef.), f. des- t Dis- 4 + ressetnbler.] Irans. 
Not to resemble ; to be unlike. 

So Dlsreae'xnbl&nce, want of resemblance. 

i6as Pbackam Compl. Gent. xiii. (1634) 130/1 Tc; have 
blurred it out for some small disresemblance, either in the 
eye or mouth. 1654 Lu. Orrery Parthen. (1676) 24 One ex. 
ceeding like the first . . anddisre>cmbling him in nothing [etc.}. 

t Disrese'lit, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dis* 6 + Resent 
v. (which formerly meant 'to take well or ill').] 
Irans. To have a feeling against, to take ill ; 
« Resent in its current sense. 

165a W. Hartley Inf. Baptism 1a The Lord . . d Pre- 
sented such performances as were tainted with wickedness. 

Disrespect {disr/spe'kt^, sb. [f. Dis- 9 + 
Respect sb. ; or perh. from Disrespect v.] Want 
of respect, courteous regard, or reverence. 

1631 Gouge God's Arrows 111. ft 80. 336 Profanation of 
holy things . . manifesteth a disrespect of God himselfe. 
1731 Johnson Let. to G. ffickmanyaOct. In Bostvetl, This 
delay .. proceeded neither from forget fulness, disrespect 
nor ingratitude. 1771 Junius Lett. liv. 385 My memory 
fails me, if I have mentioned their names with disrespect. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 33 No expression indicating 
disrespect to the Sovereign . . was suffered to escape. 

f b. With a and //. An instance of this ; an act 
showing disesteem or irreverence; 'an act ap- 
proaching to rudeness* (J.). Obs. 

163a Marmion Holland's Leaguer iv. v, Howsoever I 
have found a disrespect from you, yet I forget it. 1647 
Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1. ft 149 Any disrespect to any acts 
of state . . was in no time more penal. 1689 Col. R$c. 
Pennsyhf. I. 314, I doe also fforgive y* Disrespects and 
neglects of any persons, a 17x4 M. Hekby Wks. (1835) IK 
139 Their ud kindnesses and disrespects to himself. 

Disrespe ct, v. [f. Dis- 6 + Respect v.] 
Irans. The reverse of la respeel ; to have or show no 
respect, regard, or reverence for ; to treat with 
irreverence. 

161 a Wither Sat. to A'ing, Juvenilia (1633) 34. 6 i I ere can 
I smile to see . . how the mean mans suit is dis-respected. 
1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts N. T. 1 1 If he love tbe one he must 
disrespect the other. 1683 Cavb Ecclesiastici 231 (Basil) 
To honor him, and disrespect his Friend, was to stroke 
a man's head with ooe hand, and strike him with the other. 
1706 Heaine Collect. 26 Apr., He was disrespected in 
Oxford by several men who now speak well of him. 185a 
L. Hunt Poems Pref. 77 As if .. sorrow disrespected things 
homely. 1885 G. Meredith Diana \. 357 You will judge 
whether be disrespects me. 



DISBESPECTABILITY. 

Hence Disrespected ppl. a., -ing vbl. sb. 

1631 Gouge Gods Arrows i. § 45. 75 A disrespect ing, 
despising, and vilifying of Gods mercies. 1640 Glapthorne 
Ladies Privil. iv. Wks. 1874 II. 140, I meane not.. To save 
a dis-respected life. 1791 Paine Rights cf Man (ed. 2) 
1. 101 Reflecting how wretched was the condition of a dis- 
respected man. 1876 G. Meredith Beauch. Career III. vi. 
105 Treating her . . like a disrespected grandmother. 

Disrespect ability (disr/spe^ktabi-Hti). [f. 
next + -ity, after respectability^] The quality of 
being disrespectable ; the reverse of respectability. 

1830 Lytton P. Clifford vii, Committed . . to the House 
of Correction on the charge of disrespectability. 1848 
Thackeray Van. Fair Ixiv. Her taste for disrespectability 
grew more and more remarkable. 1893 W.Wallace Scot. 
Yesterd. 60 An office which had an odour of disrespectability. 

Disrespectable (disrispe'ktab'l), a. [Dis- 
10.] The opposite of respectable ; not worthy of 
respect ; not in accordance with standards of re- 
spectability. 

1813 Examiner 22 Mar. 187/1 All distinction . . between 
what is respectable and what is disrespectable would be 
at an end. 182a Scott Nigel xvi, Well acquainted with 
the town .. but in a sort of disrespectable way. 1865 M. 
Arnold Ess. Crit. v. (1875) 223 Not only was he [Heine] 
not one of Mr. Carlyle's * respectable' people, he was pro- 
foundly <#*respectable. 

Disrespe'cter. rare. [f. Disrespect v. + 
•er One who disrespects. 

1661 Boyle Style Script. (1675) 149 There . . are but too 
many witty disrespecters of the Scripture. 1711 tr. Weren- 
/els* Disc. Logom. isy The Disrespecters of tne Antients. 

Disrespectful (disrfspe'ktful), a. [f. Dis- 
1 o + Respectful, after disrespect.'] The opposite 
of respectful ; full of or manifesting disrespect. 

^1677 Barrow Serm. Wks. 1687 1. xxiii. 316 Offended 
with our injurious and disrespectfull behaviour toward him. 
j 68 1 E. Sclater Serm. at Putney 26 The least dis-respectfull 
word is Rebellion. 1741 Richardson Pamela II. 320, 
1 must say nothing . . that is disrespectful or undutiful. 
1859 Dickens T. Two Cities n. xii, I will hear no dis- 
respectful word of that young lady from any lips. 1884 
Sir J. Pearson in Law Times Ret. LI. 659/1 It would be 
disrespectful to the Court of Appeal. 

fig> *748 Whitehall Even. Post No. 405 Our Commerce 
.. still suffers much from these disrespectful Accidents. 

Disrespextfully , adv. [f. prec. + -ly a.] In 
a disrespectful manner. 

1671 Clarendon Hist. Reb. ix. §110 The lord Wentworth 
. . talked very imperiously, and very disrespectfully . . to 
some of the^ council. 1717 T. Howel Dtsiderins (ea. 3) 15 
He has . . withdrawn from the publick Stage of the World, 
where be has been disrespectfully treated. 1856 Froude 
Hist. Eng. 1. 2? 7 Prohibiting Tyndale's Testament, in the 
preface of which the clergy were spoken of disrespectfully. 

Disrespextfolness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality or fact of being disrespectful. 

167a Life of J. A Heine v. (1838^ 48 Bearing with their 
dulness, rudeness, and disrespectfulness. 1863 Miss Brad* 
don J. Marchntont II. x. 229, 1 seemed to feel as if it was 
a sin and a disrespectfulness towards her to wear colours. 

t Disrespe'Ctive, a. Obs. [f. Dis- 10 + Re- 
spective; after disrespect.] « Disrespectful. 

1623 Wither Hymns $ Songs (1856) 33 Disrespective we 
have been Of statutes, judgements, and decree. x6a8 Digby 
Voy. AUdit. (1868) 54, I restored my principall masters 
mate ..that I had turned before the mast for some disrespec- 
tiue misdemeanour. ^ 1735-6 Carte Ormonde I. 325 This rash 
and violent proceeding so disrespective to that nobleman. 

Hence f Disrespextively adv., disrespectfully. 

1636 B rath wait Roman Emperors 360 He passed to 
another life at Prague, disrespectively there inhumed. 

t Disrespcrndency. Obs. rare. [Dis- 9.] 

Absence of response ; the fact of not responding. 

1657 Cokaine Obstinate Lady it. ii, Why . . would you 
engage So much yourself to any of that sex, As for a dis« 
respondency to lay Violent hands upon yourself? 

tDisre'St, sb. Obs. [Dis- 9.] The opposite 
of rest ; disquiet, unrest. 

1567TURBERV. Ovid's Ep. 19 b, The sorer is the cruell 
gashe, and breedes the more disrest. 1668 Howe Bfrss. 
Righteous (i%2K) 103 Free from any molestation from with- 
out, or principle of disrest within. 1726 Amherst Terrae 
Fit. xxxiii. 177 Violence, disrest, and an ill name, will be 
the rewards of your folly and obstinacy. 

t Disre st, v. Obs. rare. [f. D13- 7 a + Rest sb.] 
trans, a. To remove or dislodge from a place of 
rest. t>. To deprive of rest ; to disturb. 

1696 in Church Philip's War(i%6j) II. 123 An Expedition 
to attack that Fort, and to disrest and remove the Enemy 
from that Post. 1726 Penh allow Ind. Wars (1859) 52 Our 
frontiers at home were as much disrested as ever. 

Disrestore v. : see Dis- 6. 
tDisre*verence, v. Obs. [Dis- 6 or 7 a.] 

trans. The opposite of to reverence ; to treat with 
irreverence ; to deprive of reverence. 

1529 More Dyalogue in. 84 a/i To se his maieste dis- 
reuerenced. 1608 w. Sclater Malachy (1650) 45 That we 
pollute not nor disreverence the Name God. a 1670 Hacket 
A bp. Williams 1. (1692) 127 How is His glory dis-revereneed 
overall this land ? 

Disrewa*rd, v. [Dis- 6 or 7 a.] trans. To 
reverse the act of rewarding ; to deprive of reward. 

1640 Quarles Enchirid. u. xevi, Beware of Pridc.it dis- 
rewards goodnesse in it sclfe, by vain glory. 

t Disrie'gled, a. Obs. [f. OF. desreigli 
e vnrulie, disordered . . vnbridled' (Cotgr.) + -ed 1 . 
Cf. Regle v.] Unruly, unregulated, outrageous. 

1638 Penit. Conf {1657) 742 It is a necessary duty to cut 
off enormity and disriegled inordinances. 
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Disrobe vdisr^u-b),^. Also 6-7 -roab. [Dis- 
6 or 7 a. Cf. OF. desrober in same sense.] 

1. trans. To divest or strip of a robe or garment ; 
to undress, strip. Const, of, from. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. 1. iii. 17 The holy Saints of their rich 
vestiments He did disrobe. 1595 Shaks. John II. i. 147 He 
. .That did disrobe the Lion of that robe. 1601 — Jul. C. 
1. i. 69 Disrobe the Images. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
(ed. 2) 236 One holds his knee ; a second disroabs him. 1648 
Mavne Amorous War iv. vi, Disrobe your upper parts. 
1725 Pope Odyss. xx. 312 Dis-rob'd, their vests apart in order 
lay. 1847 Tennyson Princ. Concl. 117 Lilia Disrobed the 
glimmering statue of Sir Ralph From those rich silks. 

2. reft, and intr. To divest oneself of clothing ; 
to undress. 

1581 MuLcaster Positions xxxiv. (1887) i22 They disrobed 
themselues, and were chafed with a gentle kinde of rubber. 
1603 Order Coronation Jos. fin Maskell Mon. Rit. {1846-7) 
III. 109 note t T\iz king, .there disrobeth himself of his upper 
garments. 1715-20 Pope Iliad v. 904 Pallas disrobes.^ 1807 
Crab be Sir E. Grey xx, They make the hypocrite disrobe. 
1883 Gilmoub Mongols xviii. 211 You will notice as they 
disrobe, that each and all wear at their breast charms. 

3. transf. and fig. To divest, strip. 

159a Nobody Someb. in Simpson Sch. Shaks. 1. (1878) 
209 Archigallo shall be deposd, And thou disroab'd of all 
thy dignitie. 1638 Sia T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 330 Nut- 
meg . . at full ripnesse disroabs it selfe, and discovers . . the 
Mace. 1751 Smollett Per. Pick. (1779) IV. cii. 321 Desire 
to see her fair eyes disrobed of. .resentment. 1878 G. Mac- 
donalo Phantasies vii. 112 The very voice, .seemed to dis« 
robe the room of the strange look. 

Hence Disro bed ppl. a. ; Disro'bing vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

1794 Mrs. Piozzi Synon. II. 302 Writers who delight not 
in disrobed meaning. 1813 Shelley (?. Mab ix. 171 Fear 
not. .death's disrobing hand. 1841^ Lane Arab. Nts. I. 121 
The first apartment is the .. disrobing room. 

Disro* bement. [f. Disrobe + -ment.] The 
action of disrobing or divesting of a covering. 

1747 Gould Eng. Ants 46 You may discern such Disrobe- 
ments in the Cones of Silk- Worms. 1830 Btackw. Mag-. 
XXVI 1 1. 875 Damon watches the process of disrobe- 
ment. 

DisrO'ber. [f- as prec. + -ERi.] One who or 

that which disrobes. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes m. yiii. 119 Disinchanters of 
Negromancers, disrobers of gypsies. 188a Sir P. Feus in 
Society 7 Oct. 18/1 The trees, swept bare by autumn's gale 
— That swift and merciless disrober. 

Disroof (disrw'f), v. [Dis- 7 a.] trans. To 
deprive of the roof; to unroof. Hence Disroo'fed 
ppl. a. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. v. vii. (1872) 208 Ghastly 
ehSteaus stare on you by the wayside, disroofed, dis win- 
dowed. 1871 J. C Jeaffreson Ann. Oxf. II. x. 154 The 
disroofed and dismantled walls of the venerable fanes. 

tDisroO'm, ^ Obs. rare. In 5 dysrowme. 
[f. Dis- 7 c + Room sb.] trans. To displace. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. xxiii. 71 Noon vpon peyne of 
detn shall dysrowme hym self. 

Disroost v. : see Dis- 7 c. 

Disroot (disn/ t), v. [f. Dis- 6 + Root v.] 
trans. To pull up by the roots ; to uproot, unroot. 

1800 Trans. Soc. Encourag. A rts XVIII. 368 Pine-suckers 
. .having disrooted and plunged tbem into old dust of bark. 
1849 Florist 279 Repot the bottoms that have been dis- 
rooted. 1876 Swinburne Erechtheus (ed. 2) 178 And with 
one band disroot All tender flower and fruit. 

b. trans/. To dislodge (anything) from the 
place where it is fixed. 

1612 Two Noble K. v. vi, When neither curb would crack 
..nor differing plunges Dis-root bis rider whence he grew. 
1774 Golosm. Nat. Hist. (1862) I. xii. 63 The sliding down 
of a higher piece of ground, disrooted from its situation. 1865 
Carlyle Fredk. Gt. VIII. xvm. xii. 33 Daun ..could not 
have disrooted Friedrich this season. 

Hence Disroo ting vbl. sb. ; Disrooter, one who 
disroots. 

1826 Scott Jptl. 10 Oct., A kind of disrooting that recalls 
a thousand painful ideas of former happier journeys. 1883 
Encycl. Diet., Disrootcr. 

DisrOU'nd, v. nonce-wd. [Dis- 8.] trans. 
To deprive of roundness or rotundity; to unround. 

i5S5 Watreman Fardle Facious 1. iii. 33 [They] are of 
opinion tbat the circuite of the earth. .disroundyng hym 
self, shooteth out thre corner wise. 

t DisrOTl't, v. Obs. Also 6 disrought. [ad. 
OF. desrouter (13th c. in Littre), mod.F. di- 
router, f. des-, Dis- 4 + OF. route band, company. 
Cf. Rout v.] a. trans. To put to rout. "b. intr. 
To be pat to rout ; to break up, become scattered. 

1525 Lo. Berners Froiss. II. exxxix. [exxxv.] 389 If they 
disrought and be out of ordre, they shall soone be taken vp. 
1592 Wyrley Armorie 63, I appoint to you ..thence not 
buge vnlesse you plainly veweVs to disrout. 1626 True 
Relat. Stratagem in Arb. Garner I. 608 The Black Prince 
. .disrouted their mighty armies. 1630 T. Taylor (Water P.) 
World runs on Wheels Wks. 11. 243^ To disrowte their 
enemies, breaking their rankes and order. 

t DisrOTl't, sb. Obs. rare. [a. OF. desrottte rout, 
disorder, mod.F. deroute, f. djrouter; see prec] 
The act of putting to rout ; rout, defeat. 

1623 tr. Favine's Theat Hon, 11. xiii. 217 Were (after their 
disroute) brought to Julius Caesar. 

t Disroyalty. Obs. nonce- wd. [f. Dis- 9 + 
Royalty/] Undoing of royal dignity. 

16307?. Johnson 's Kingd.q Commw. 210 Kings of Den* 
marke. .have thought it no disroyaltie to set up divers manu- 
factures. 



DISRUPTION. 

Disru'ddered, ppl. a. rare. [Dis- 7 a.] De- 
prived of the rudder. 

a 1788 in Croft Let. to Pitt on Johnson* s New Diet. 58-9 
At the 7249th of my additional words, I find disruddcred. . 
' their gait like^to that of a disruddered ship'. 

tDiSCTTlily, adv* Obs. In 4 disrewlilye. 
[f. next + -ly 2 .J In an unruly manner. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 4000 [Youth e]. .makith hym love yvelle 
companye, And lede his lyf disrewlilye. 

+ Disru'ly, a. Obs. rare~°. [In ME. *disrewlie, 
implied in prec. adv., a. OF. desricidf unregulated, 
disordered, mod.F. derigli.] Unruly. 

1570 Levins Manip. 99/47 Disrulie, irregularis. 

Dis rump (disnrmp), v.l [ad. L. disrump~t*re 
(also dirumph'e) to break into pieces, burst asunder, 
f. Dis- 1 + rumptre to break.] To break up, burst 
asunder, Disrupt (trans, and intr.). 

(In quot. 1661, with a play upon the Rump Parliament.) 

1581 T. Nuce Seneca's Octavia u. ii. 177 b, Let spouses 
age And curteous bashfull shame disrumpe your rage. 1661 
Sir H. Vane's Politics 16 Upon the sad approach of that 
Scotch Army, our forlorn Society . . became dis-rumped. 
1886 Sat. Rev. 8 May 635/2 A caucus is a mueh # worse 
monster than a dragon, .and does not disrurap so easily. 

Disnrmp, v. 2 nonce-wd. [Dis- 7 a.] traits. 
To deprive of the rump. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes iv. v. ig6 The Barber.. parts 
with hts taile-piece, and walks as one of the disrump'd 
{printed dirump'd] Poultry. 

t Disru*mpent, a. Obs. [a..L.disrumpent-em, 
pr. pple. of disrumphe : see Disrump vA] That 
bursts asunder. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 391 Vested with a mem- 
branous and frequently disrumpent barke. 

Disrupt (disrupt),///, a. [ad. L. disrupt-us, 
pa. pple. of disrttmpere : see Disbump v.* and cf. 
Dirupt.] Burst or broken asunder; broken up. 
Chiefly as poetic pa. pple. = Disrupted. 

1730-6 Bailey (folio), Disrupt ', broken or rent asunder. 
178a W. Stevenson Hymn to Deity 16 Behind a watery 
cloud disrupt. 1850 Mrs. Browning Soul's Travelling 
viii, Thougn at your feet The cliff's disrupt. 1885 G. 
Meredith Diana II. 1. 3 Leaving them . . disrupt, as by 
earthquake. 

Disrupt (disrupt), v. [f. L. disrupt- ppl. stem 
of disriimpe*rc : see Disrump v. 1 Except in single 
quot. 1657, app. not in use before 19th c. Not in 
J., T., R., nor Webster 1828. Cf. the rare Di- 
rupt.] 

1. intr. To burst asunder, rare. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 668 Almonds.. may be., 
agitated. .over a slow fire, till the Involucrum disrupt. 

2. trans. To break or burst asunder ; to break in 
pieces, shatter ; to separate forcibly. 

1817 Scoresbv in Ann. Reg. f Chron. 556 The most for- 
midable fields . . become disrupted into a thousand pieces. 
1849 Tait's Mag. XVI. 423 We should . . disrupt the bonds. 
1879 Tourgee Fool's Err. xxiii. 140 The attempt which was 
made to disrupt the government. 

fig. 1865 Pall MallG. 1 June 11 His very religious and 
philosophical thinkings being constantly disrupted by some, 
whim or personal peculiarity. 
Hence Disrupted, Disru/pting adjs. 

1 81 9 Blackiv. Mag. IV. 397 There is a concord and a har- 
mony in the disrupted fragments of the cliffs. 1849 Dana 
Geol.iu (1850) 107 These disrupting and transporting effects. 
1876 Page Adv. Text-Bk. Geol. iv. 84 When ignequs matter 
forces its way through the stratified rocks . . it is termed dis- 
rupting. 1876 H. SpENCEa Princ. Sociol. (1877) 704 There 
come into play disrupting influences. 1879 A. B. Davioson 
Expositor 264 The reunion of the disrupted kingdom. 

Disrtrpt able, a. rare. [f. Disrupt v. + -able.] 
Capable of being disrupted. Hence Disrupta- 
toi'lity. 

1820 C. R. Maturin Melmoth (1892) III. xxx. 208 The 
intense and disruptable feeling. 1893 Scott. Leader 11 Oct.- 
3 As many points of disruptability as the mariner's compass 
has poiDts. 

Disrtrpter, -or. [See -er a , -or.] One who 

breaks up ; one who causes disruption. 

1881 Sat. Rev. 23 July 116/2 These eminent Disrupters 
had been passionate advocates for the nationality of the 
Church. 1886 Parnell in Pall Mall G. 26 Tune xo/2 They 
denounced Mr. Gladstone as a betrayer of his country and 
a disruptor of the Empire. 

Disrirptie, a. rare. [f. L. disrupt- (see Dis- 
rupt v.) + -IC.] Of or pertaining lo the disrup- 
tion or breaking up (of organic structures). 

1889 Geodes & Thomson Evol. of Sex 88 The ascending, 
synthetic, constructive series of changes are termed 'ana- 
bolic ' ; the descending, disrupt ic series, ' katabolic '. 

Disruption (disrzrpjan). [ad. L. disruption- 
em {dfruptioft-em), n. of action from disrumpeye 
to burst or break asunder.] 

1. The action of rending or bursting asunder; 
violent dissolution of continuity; forcible sever- 
ance. 

1646 SirT. BaowNE Pseud. Ep. Mi. xvi. 145 Theophrastus . , 
conceiveth . . that upon a full and plentifull impletion there 
may succeed a disruption of the matrix. 1684 T. Burnet 
Th. Earth I. 161 These great earthquakes and disruptions, 
that did such great execution upon the body of the earth. 
1799 Kirwan GeoL Ess. 251 These pillars did not assume 
the columnar form by crystallization, but by disruption. 1816 
Miss Schimmelfenninck tr. TourLa Grande Chartreuse 1. 
10 At the sudden disruption of the masses of rock above. 
1866 Rogers Agric. <$■ Prices I. xxiii. 601 On the final dis. 
ruption of Guienne from the English crown. 
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2. A disrupted condition; a disrupted part or 
place, a rent. 

1760-72 tr. yuan * Ulloa*s Vov. (ed. 3) II. 88 They . .rend 
Ihe earth, and at every shock leave it full of disruption . 
185a Miss Yonck Cameos (1877) III. sfscv. 233 In the time 
of weakness and disruption. 1877 Morliv Crit. Misc., 
CarlyU Ser. 1. (1878) 199 The whole polity of Europe was 
left in such a condition of disruption as had not [etc.J 

3. spec. The Disruption', the name applied to 
the great split in the Established Church of Scot- 
land, 1 8th May 1843, when 451 ministers left that 
Church and formed themselves into the Free Pro- 
testing (afterwards, simply, the Free) Chmch of 
Scotland. . 

The cause of their separation was the failure of the Church 
to maintain its complete independence in matters spiritual 
»s against the interference of the Civil Courts (Court of 
Session), for which the Evangelical party had carried on a 
' Ten Years' Conflict ' against the * Moderates'. 

1843 Candlish Speech 30 Mar. in Life (1880) 293 All the 
people are concerned in making preparation for that dis- 
ruption which is now inevitable. Ibid. 6 Sept. 315 The 
Free Church, since the Disruption has in a wonderful man- 
ner kept herself free from . . attacks on the existing Estab- 
lishment. 1886 J. H. Blunt Diet. Sects 167/1 The standing 
outside the Establishment for a quarter of a century has 
much weakened the adherence .. to the original views 
maintained at the Disruption. 

attrib. 1871 J. Mackenzie Life Princ. Cunningham xv. 
192 The same contented cheerfulness dwelt in the poor abode 
of every Disruption minister. Ibid, 195 Dr. Cunningham 
visited this district in November of the Disruptioo year. 

Disruptionist. [f. prec. 4- -ist.] One who 
favours disruption. 

1886 &*/. Rev. 22 May 693/2 The disrupt ion ists, with all 
Irish sedition to back them, will be powerless. 1886 
Athenaeum 11 Sept. 331/2 As to the origin of the [Homeric] 
poems Mr. Leaf seems to be a unionist by predilection, but 
a moderate disruptionist by conviction. 

attrib. 1882 Contemp. Rev. Sept. 458 Disruptionist ten- 
dencies in some of the revolutionary schools of Russia. 

Disruptive disrtrptiv), a. [f. L. disrupt- ppl. 
stem : see Disrupt v. and -ive.] 

1. Cansing or tending to disruption ; bursting or 
breaking asunder. 

1862 J. Sfbnce Amer. Union 92 None anticipated the 

freat disruptive force that now convulses the country. 1874 
Tvaas Const. Hist. (1875) 1. ix. 255 The speedy develop- 
ment of disruptive tendencies, 
b. Electr. (See quots.) 
1842-3 Grove Corr. Phys. Forces (1874) 80 The electrical 
disruptive discharge. r87o R. M. Fergvson Electr. 79 The 
term disruptive discharge is applied to all cases where dis- 
charge is accompanied with a disruption of the particles of 
the dielectric. 1880 J. E. H. Gordon Electr. 4 Magn. (1883) 
II. 187 It follows almost as a matter of course that all dis- 
charges in rarefied air are equally disruptive and discon- 
tinuous. 1892 Pall Mall G. 4 Feb. 6/3 Currents of still 
higher frequency and potential are obtained by passing the 
spark or disruptive discbarge from a battery of Leyden jars 
through the primary circuit of an induction coil. 

2. Produced by disruption ; eruptive. 

1876 Page Adv. TexUBk. Geol. vii. 128 The disruptive 
character of these rocks. 

Hence Disru'ptively adv. ; Disrrrptiveness. 

1870 R. M. Ferguson Electr. 87 They discharge into each 
other disruptively. 1880 J. E. H. Gordon Electr. $ Magn. 
(1883) II. 186 The character which was found to b<2 funda- 
mental in sensitive discharges, viz., disrupt iveness, is com- 
mon to both kinds of discharge. 

Disruptment. rare — 1 , [f. Disrupt v. + 
-ment.] .Breaking off, disruption. 

1834 Eraser's Mag. IX. 200 The disruptment of granite 
blocks from the summit of Mont Blanc. 

Disrupture (disrzrptiuj), sb. [f. Disrupt v., 
after Rupture.] The action of disrupting or burst- 
ing asunder ; disruption. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I.660 This disrupture discovered 
the vein of yellow metal at a great depth. 1804 Watt in 
Phil. Trans. XC1V. 308 Effected., by the apparent dis- 
rupture of rocks. 1828 Hist. Europe in Ann. Reg. 122/2 
This disrupture of ordinary ties. 1884 Bower & Scott Ds 
Barys Phaner. 603 I he consequent splitting and disrupture 
of the medullary sheath. 

Disnrpture, v. [f. the sb. : cf. ntptitre vb.] 
trans. To break off or asunder ; to divide by a 
rupture. Hence Disru-ptured ///. a. 

1828 Webster cites Med. Re/os. for Disntptured. 1834 
M. Scorr Cruise Mid?e (1859) 299 A huge mass of the 
grey cliff above was disruptured. 1838 Pok A . G. Pym 
Wks. 1864 IV. 177 The ruins of the disruptured cliff. 1869 
Contemp. Rev. XII. 184 These virtues exercise their bene- 
ficent influence in each portion of the disruptured church. 

Diss (dis). [a. Arab. (j-J^ dis r the native 
name.] The Algerian name for a Mediterranean 
grass, Ampelodcsma (A > undo) tenax, the fibrons 
stems of which are used for making cordage, etc. 

1855 Sir W. Hooker Rept. on Veg.Prod. at Paris Exhib. 
III. Algeria 35-7 Dis. 1871 Policy of A lliance A ssur. Co., 
On Merchandise (excluding Esparto, Alpha or Alfa ? Diss*. 
Petroleum, and all Mineral and Rock Oils and their liquid 
products). 1895 Guide to Museum of Econ. Bot. , Kew No. 2. 
73Diss. 

JDissaf, -aiue, dissait(e> -at(e, obs. ff. De- 
ceive, Deceit. 

fDissaiff. Sc. Obs. [Sc. form of Deceive.] 
Deception, deceiving. 

c 1470 Henry Wallace v. 612 And othir quhilt he thocht 
on his dissaiff. 

t Dissarnt, v. Obs. [f. Dis- 6 or 7 b + Saint.] 



trans. To make no longer a saint ; to remove from 
the calendar of saints ; to unsaint, 

1612 T. Jamm Corrupt. Script, tv. 39 They may as well 
dissaint him hereafter (as saint him now). 

Dissaisin, obs. Sc. form of Disseisin. 
t Dis salt, Obs. [Dis- 7 a.] trans. To free 
from salt. 

1706 Phillips (ed ; Kersey), Dissalted, cteared from Salt, 
made fresh. 1721 in Bailey. 

Dissar, Dissard(e > var. Disour, Dizzakd. 

Dissatisfaction (disssetisfarkjan). [f. Dis- 
0 + Satisfaction.] The fact or condition of 
being dissatisfied ; discontent ; * want of something 
to complete the wish ' (J.). 

1640 In Rushw. Hist. Coll. hi. (1692) I. 5* When . . the 
Spanish Armada appeared in the Downs, to the great fear 
and dissatisfaction of the City. 1648 Cromwell Let. 25 Nov., 
The dissatisfaction you take at the ways of some good men. 
1791 Mas. Radclippe Rom. Forest 1, The chance of future 
trouble . . occasioned some dissatisfaction. 1868 Dickens 
Lett. (1880) II. 335 He .. concluded (as usual) by giving 
universat dissatisfaction. 

b. (with//.) A feeling or expression of dissatis- 
faction or discontent. 

c 1640 San'Oerson in Walton Life App. i, From the reading 
of it I went away with many and gieat dissatisfaction*. 
166a H. More Philos. Writ. Pref. Gen. 12 Concerning 
my Immortality of the Soul, 1 shall take notice only of 
these two Dissatisfactions. 1723 Blackmore True Hist. 
Conspir. PreC A viii a, The Conspirators . . ingrafted their 
Treason on Public Dissatisfactions. 

c. A cause or occasion of dissatisfaction or dis- 
content ; a dissatisfactory circumstance. 

170a W. J. Bruyn's Voy. Levant bevii. 242 They had. .the 
dissatisfaction of being oblig .d to return home, without 
having seen the Antiquities of Tadmor. 

Dissatisfactory (dissxtisfarkt6ri), a. [f. 
Dis- 10 + Satisfactory.] Not satisfactory ; 
causing dissatisfaction or discontent; unsatisfac- 
tory ; * unable to give content * (J.). 

c 1610 Sir J. Melvil Mem. (1735) 109 Things which . .were 
dissatisfactory to her Subjects. 1779 T. Jefferson Let. 
Writ. (1893) II. 189 Their conduct, .has been so dissatisfac- 
tory to the French minister that [etc]. 1846 Thackerav 
Crit. Rev. Wks. 1886 XXIII.96, I doo't know anything 
more dissatisfactory and absurd. 

Hence DissatiBfa'ctorineas, the quality or con- 
dition of being dissatisfactory. 

1677 Hale Couteutpl. it. 5 The shortness and uncertainty 
of sensible Enjoyments .. their Poorness, Emptiness, Insuf- 
ficiency, Dissatisfactoriness. 

Dissatisfied (dissartisf3id\ a. [f. Dis- 
satisfy + -ed 1 .] Deprived of satisfaction; dis- 
pleased ; disquieted by the feeling of the insuffi- 
ciency or inadequacy of something. 

167s tr. Camden* s Hist. Eliz. an. 1599 .lEsse2] him* 
self also was very much dissatisfied ana displeased^ that 
the queen had. .conferred on Sir Robert Cecyl the gainfull 
office of master of the wards. 1680 in Hacke Collect. Voy. 
11. (1699) 15 Very grateful to our dissatisfied Minds, a 1704 
T. Brown Two Oxf. Scholars Wks. (173°) !• 3 Infinitely 
dissatisfy'd with several things in the Church of England. 
1827 Lytton Pelham v, I had no reason to be dissatisfied 
with my success, i87S < TowETr/ > /ri/^(ed.2) III. 227 Glaucon 
. . was dissatisfied ut lhrasymachus' retiremenL 

b. Exhibiting or expressing dissatisfaction. 

1800 Mas. Hebvev Mourtray Fam. IV. 192 Lord Mira- 
mont's dissatisfied looks, and sullen silence. 1842 Barham 
Ingot. Leg., Row in Omnibus, With a gloomy brow and 
dissatisfied air. 1883 O'Donovan Merv xaciv. 298 The 
horses were standing around in dissatisfied sileoce. 

Hence DiawtiBfisdly adv., in a dissatisfied 
manner, with dissatisfaction; DissatiaflednesB, 
the condition of being dissatisfied, dissatisfaction. 

1 710 R. Ward Life of //. More 147 Seasons of Perplexity 
and Dissatisfiedness. t8os Mrs. Inchbald To Marry, or 
not in Br. Theatre 3, Hester. Oh Madam ..forgive this 
intrusion ..Mrs. M. My dear, I must forgive all you do. 
{Dissatisjtedty.) 1880 Rhoda Brouchton Sec* Th. I. viii, 
She remains dissatisfied ly mute. 

Dissatisfy (dissartisfai), v. [f. Dis- 6 + Sa- 
tisfy v.] trans. To deprive of satisfaction, to 
render unsatisfied ; to fail to satisfy or fulfil the 
desires or wishes of ; to displease, discontent, make 
nnqniet in mind. Also absol. 

1666 Psrvs Diary 23 July, The French are not yet joined 
with the Dutch, which do dissatisfy the Hollanders. 1673 
Lady's Call. it. $ 2 F 9. 68 Denying her self even the most 
innoceot liberties, if she see they dissatisfy htm. a 1726 
Collier (J.), The advantages of life will not hold out to 
the length of desire, and, since they are not big enough to 
satisfy, they should not be big enough to dissatisfy. 1806 
Ld. Grenville in Dk. Buckhm. Crt. $ Cab. Geo. Ill, (1855) 
1 V. 9 Doing enough to dissatisfy my own mind, and always 
too little to satisfy theirs. 1865 M. Arnold Ess. Crit. viii. 
(1875) 319 In all his production how much there is to dis- 
satisfy us. 

Hence Dissatisfying ppl. a., that fails to satisfy, 
or renders unsatisfied. 

1709 Steele TatUr No. t8o r 6 To follow such dissatis. 
fying Pursuits. 1809 Coleridge Friend (1866) 338 After 
long and dissatisfy tog toils. 

Dis saturate, v. [Dis- 6.] trans. To free 
(anything) of tbat with which it is saturated. 

1866 Lowell Swinburne's Trag., Pr. Wks. (1890) II. 137 
We cannot so dissaturate our minds of it. 

t Dissa*vage, v. Obs. [Dis- 8.] trans. To 
bring out of a savage condition; to tame, to 
civilize. 



1631 Chapman Caesar 4 Pompey l (D.), Those wflde 
kingdomes.. Which 1 dissavag'd and made nobly cinilt. 

Dissave, -awe, -ayf, -ayte, etc., obs. fT. De- 
ceive, Deceit, etc 

Dissaventure, var. of Dis adventure, Obs. 

Dtsscatter, var. of Disoatter v. Obs. 

Dissceptre (disscptoj), v. Also 7 disceptre, 
6-7 -er. ff. Dis- 7a+ScEPTRE sb.) trans. To 
deprive of the sceptre, or of kingly authority. 

1591 Sylvester Dm Bartas 1. vL 615 Rebellious Flesh, 
whose rest-less Treason Strives to dis-throne and to dis* 
scepter Reason. 1610 T. Godwin Moses ff Aaron 1. aiii. 
61 Prevent a possible deposing or disceptring. 1656 S. H. 
Gold. Law 55 This .. people have dethroned, uncrown'd, 
and dis-cepter'd me. 1886 W. Alexander St. Augustine's 
Holiday 216 Disrobed, dis*ceptred..discrowo*d« 

Dissch, obs. form of Dish. 

Dissease, obs. form of Decease, Disease. 

t Dissea'son, v. Obs. Abo 7 diseaaon. 

I. [f. Dis- 6 + Season v.] 

1. trans. To take away or change the flavour of. 
1583 Stanyhurst^/w*/* 1. (Arb.) 23 Foorth do tbey lay 

vittay)s t with storme disseasoned heauy {Cererem corrufr- 
tam undis]. 1613 Jackson Creed 1. axi*. I 15 Seeing 
no hope of dtseasoning the old and withered stockes, fit 
fewelt for euerlasting flames. 1615 G. Sandys Trav. 106 
jThe Red Sea].. would either drowne the countrey, or else 
by mixing with the Nilus, disseason his waters^ t6ai — 
Ovid's Met. xiv. (1626) 295 An oliue wild, which bitter fruit 
affords, Becomes dis-seasned with his bitter words. 

2. To deprave the sense of taste of. rare. 

16*5 W. B. True School War To Rdr. 4 Like some 
Disseasoned Palats, thou doost nauseate at Plentie. 

II. [f. Dis- 7 + Season sb.] 

3. To render out of season, make unseasonable. 

a 1 6*8 F. GnavtLLa Poems Monarchy o, Wks. Grosart I. 
197 The second light of government, Which stories yield, 
and no time can disseason. 

Sisseat (dissi-t), v. [f. Dis- 6 or 7 c + Seat 
v. or sb.] trans. To temove or eject from or as 
from a seat ; to unseat ; to remove from where it 
is seated or situated. Hence Disnea ted ///. a. 

IThat quot. 1605 belongs to this word is doubtful.] 

U6os Siiaks. Macb. v. Hi. 21 This push Will eheere me 
euer, or dis-eate [Fo. 2, 3, 4 disease] me now.] 161a Tivo 
Noble K. v. iv. The hot horse, .seekes all foule meanes . . to 
dis-seate His lord, that kept it bravely. 1648 J. Good- 
win Right $ Might 21 The dissealcd Parliament-men. 
1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. x\i. 548 The Morbifick 
matter being disseated. 182a C. O'Conor Chron. Eri I. 

E. 2221, This mighty conqueror who had dis-seated so many 
ings. 1833 LAMa Etia Ser. il Barrenness Mod. Art, 
Disseat those woods and place the same figure among foun- 
tains., and you have a— Naiad I 1866 Daily Tel. 22 Feb. 
4/5 Application, .made. .to disseat the member returned. 

t Drssecate, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. disseca-rc 
to cut in pieces, as if from a ppl. stem dissecdt- (cf. 
fut pple. scedturus) instead of the actual form 
dissect-.] — Dissect v. So f Disaeoa-tion « Dis- 
section. 

161$ Jackson Creed iv. § 1. vit. $ n The anatomist's knife 
did lance and dissecate her living members. 1632 T. Nash 
Quatemio Ep. Ded., The Apothecary in his arugges, the 
anatomist in nis distentions. 

t Dissexret, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 8 + Secket 
a.] trans. To deprive of secrecy, bring to light. 

1640 G. Watts It. Bacon's Adv. Learn. 11. a hi. f 5 We must 
not put too much confidence, either in the concealeing our 
own designes, or the dissecreting the desigoes of the eniray. 

Dissect (dise kt), v. [f. L. dissect- ppl. stem 
oidissecdre, \. Dis- I +secare to cnt.] 

1. trans. To cut asnnder, cut in pieces, divide by 
cutting. ///. and Jig. (Now more or less associated 
with 2 and 3.) 

1607 Topsell Serpents (1653) 621 Young Chickens being 
dissected or cut in pieces when they are warm, ought to be 
laid to the stinged parL 1624 Massingek Pari. Love iv, v, 
To dissect thee, Eat thy fle*h off with burning corrosives . . 
were justice. 1638 Sia T. Hesbert Trav. (ed. 2) 178 Hee 
that dissected Gordions knot. 1783 W. F. Ma*tyn Geog. 
Mag. II. 131 This eminence is dissected into six terrices. 
1805-17 R. Jameson Char. Min. 166 The manner of dis- 
secting this prism. 1866 F. B. Jevons in JmL Hellenic 
Stud. \ 11. 292 The aggregationtsts before them undertook 
to dissect the Iliad into its constituent lavs. 

2. spec. To cut up (an animal body, a plant, etc.) 
for the purpose of displaying the position, struc- 
ture, and relations of the various internal parts; to 
anatomize. 

16x1 Flobio, Dissettare, to desect or cut as an Anatomic 
1615 Cbooke Body of Man \. ix. (1631^ They say r he 
IGalen] hath giuen vs onely the Anatomy of bruit Beasts, 
and not of Man, hauing neuer dissected a Mans body. 
1671 Gbew Anat. Plants 1. i. § 3 (1682) 2 If we take a Bean 
and dissect it. 1724 Swift Reasons aest. Exam. Drugs 
Wks. 1755 111. L 127 The power given to physicians to 
dissect the bodies of malefactors. 1867 Emerson Mayday, 
etc. Wks. (BohnJ III. 422 Two doctors in the camp Dis- 
sected the slain deer. 

absol. 1678 Butleb Hud. m. ill 477 Anatomists dissect 
and mangle, To cut themselves out work to wrangle. 1879 
E. A. Davidson in Casselfs Techn.Educ. 11. 70 The teacher 
should obtaio heads, hearts, &c. of sheep, oxen and other 
animals, and dissect in the presence of the boys. 

b. To dissect out : to excise (an organ or a dis- 
eased part) so as not to remove any adjoining part 
with it. 

1864-70 T. Holmes Syst. Surg. II. 110 In dissectiog out 
the cyst. 1894 Lancet 3 Nov. 1030, 1 made an incision . . from 



DISSECTED. 

the mouth over the prominent cyst wall and dissected the 
tumour out.. The wall of the cyst was so thin that when 
nearly dissected out it ruptured. 

3. fig. and transf. To take to pieces, so as to lay 
bare every part ; to examine minutely part by part, 
to analyze ; to criticize in detail. 

a 1631 Donnz in Select. (1840) 114 That soul that is dis- 
sected and anatomized to God. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 
1. § 64 Persons of all conditions took great license in .. dis- 
secting all his infirmities. 1693 Drvoen Persius Sat. 1, 
Yet old Lucilius never fear'd the times; But lash'd the 
city, and dissected crimes. 1850 Kingslev Alt. Locke \, 
I never could dissect and map out my own being or my 
neighbour's as you analysts do. # 1869 Rogers Pre/, to 
Adam Smith's fV. N. 1 . 43 He dissected the pretensions of 
the great East India Company. 187s Towett Plato (ed. 2) 
IV. 413^ No other thinker has ever dissected the human 
mind with equal patience and minuteness. 

t 4. To analyze (chemically). Obs. 

1808 J. Barlow Colnmb. iv. 456 O'er great, o'er small 
extends his physic laws, Empalms the empyrean or dissects 
a gaz. 

5. Business. To analyze an invoice or account 
of goods bought or sold, picking out the various 
items, and allotting them to the special depart- 
ments to which they severally belong. 

See Dissecting vbl. sb. 

Disse cted, a. [f. prec. + -ed i.] 

1. That has been cut up, divided into pieces, or 
anatomized. 

Dissected map or picture, a map or picture mounted 
on a thin board and divided into variously shaped parts, to 
be put together as an exercise or puzzle. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 184 Laying upon each piece 
of the dissected Betele, a little Arecca. 1638 Ibid. (ed. 2) 31 
Not to be entred but by a long narrow dissected path or 
trench. 1667 Phil. Trans. II. 628 A dissected Head of 
a Sharke. 1814 Col. L. Stanhope Greece 10 She [Greece] 
is like a dissected map in the hands of children, all ihc 
pieces are there, hut the children cannot make them fit. 
18.. Ruskin (O.), Or must every architect invent a little 
piece of the new style, and all put it together at last like 
a dissected map? 

2. Of a divided form or structure ; spec, in Bot. 
(of leaves) ; Cut into many deep lobes ; much 
divided. 

i6«jz Gaule Magastrom. 185 A little chin signes one 
envious . . a dissected and retorted chin, libidinous. 187a 
Oliver Elem. Bot. it. 182 The finely-dissected leaves of 
Fennel. 1884 Henfrev Elem. Bot. (ed. 4) 62 When the 
leaves are subdivided a fourth time, or even where tripin- 
natisect leaves have filiform segments, the term dissected is 
usually employed. 

Dissectible (dise-kttb'l), a. rare. [f. L. dis- 
sect- ppl. stem (see the vb.) + -ble.] Capable of 
being dissected. 

1802 Palry Nat. Theol. ix. Wks. 1830 IV. 101 Keill has 
reckoned up, in the human body, four hundred and forty- 
six muscles dissectible and describable. 

Dissecting 1 (dise'ktirj), vbl. sb. [f. Dissect 
+ -1NG I.] The action of the verb Dissect, a. 

gen. and Anat. : see Dissect 1-3. b. Business : 

see Dissect 5. 

1888 Daily Tel. 24 Aug. 7/8 Junior clerk wanted. Must 
be used to draper's counting house, and understand dissect- 
ing. 1893 Daily Neivs 16 May 8/7 To Drapers. — Young 
lady wants re-engagement as Cashier and Bookkeeper. 
Used to dissecting. 

c. alt rib. and Comb., as in dissecting forceps, 
-knife, -microscope, -room (i.e. used in anatomical 
dissection); dissecting-clerk, one employed in 
analyzing invoices and accounts of goods sold. 

1767 Gooch Treat. Wounds I. J76 Raising the vessel 
a little . . with the poiot of the knife and dissecting forceps. 
1854 R. Willis Report in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 
III. 168 The present Dissecting-room of the Professor is 
removed altogether. 1882 Szrjt. Ballantine Exper. ix. 15 
Gaining a living hy supplying the dissecting-tabfe with its 
ghastly subjects. 1884 Encycl. Diet. (Cassell), Dissecting- 
clerk. 

Disse'Cting, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -1NG 2 .] 
That dissects. 

1854-67 C. A. Harris Diet. Med. Terminal., Dissecting 
abcess, an abcess which insinuates itself between muscles, 
separating them from each other, /bid., Dissecting- A nenr. 
ism, an aneurism in which the inner and middle coats of 
the artery are ruptured, and the blood passes between them 
and the outer coat. 1891 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. IV. 61 
Brought to the dissecting eye of the prying student. 

Bis section (dise'kjsn). [ad. L. dissection-em, 
n. of action from dissecarc ; used in med. or mod.L. 
Perhaps immed. a. F. dissection (Pare, 16th c.).] 

+ 1. The action or process of cutting asunder or 
in pieces ; division by cutting. Obs. 

161 1 Cotgr., Dissection, a dissection; a cleauing in 
peeces. 1644 Milton A reap. (Arb.) 70^ There must be many 
schisms and many dissections made in the quarry and in 
the timber, ere the house of God can be built. 1669 Gale 
Crt. Gentiles 1. 11. ix. 141 As to the Dissection [after sacri- 
fice], it was not made rashly, but with great Art. 1784 
Cowper Task vi. 420 The spaniel dying for some venial 
fault, Under dissection of the knotted scourge. 

2. spec. The methodical cutting up of an animal 
or a plant, for the purpose of displaying its internal 
structure. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. v. § 12 (1873) 43 Thus have 
I described and opened, as by a kind of dissection, those 
peccant humours. 1615 Crooks Body of Man 1. ix, Living 
dissections (as we call them) are then put in vse when we 
would find out some action or vse of a part which by the dead 
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carkasse cannot be discerned. 1671 Grew Anat. Plants 1. i. 
§ 28 (1682) 6 What Dissection cannot attain, yet an ocular 
inspection in hundreds of other seeds .. will demonstrate. 
1758 Johnson Idler No. 17 f 8, I know not that by living 
dissections, any discovery has been made by which a single 
malady is more easily cured. 1850 Ht. Martinbau Hist. 
Peace iv. xiv. (1877) III. 134 Murders for the sake of selling 
bodies for dissection. 1881 Huxlev in Nature No. 615. 347 
For hundreds of years., the dissection of human bodies was 
impeded, and anatomists were confined to the dissection of 
dead animals. 

3. The action of separating anything into elemen- 
tary or minute parts for the purpose of critical 
examination ; a * taking to pieces a minute ex- 
amination ; detailed analysis or criticism. 

164a Milton Apol. Smect. § 4 Thus ends this Section, or 
rather dissection of himself, short yewill say both in breath 
and extent. 1654 Wnitlock Zootomia 405 In the particular 
Dissection of mens Actions. 1796 Mohsz Amer. Geog. II. 
158 It is perhaps the best dissection of the human mind, that 
hath appeared in modern times. 1867 Deutsch in Rem. 
(1874) 1 Dissections of dogma and legend and ceremony. 

t4. Chemical analysis. Obs. 

1605 Timme Quersit. I. xiii. 63 Mercury is extracted out 
of euery thing, first of all in his dissection or seperation into 
a watery vapour. 1794 S. Williams Vermont 90 By accu- 
rate dissection., it has been found that this ill scented fluid 
is entirely distinct from the urine. 

6. Business. The analysis of invoices and ac- 
counts, in order that the various items may be 
entered to the account of the special departments 
to which they belong : see Dissect v. 5. 

6. concr. That which has been cut asunder, or 
dissected, or is in a dissected condition ; anything 
which is the resnlt or produce of dissecting. 

1 58 1 Sionev Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 48 All his [the Poet's] 
kindes are not onlie in their vnited formes, but in their 
seuered dissections fully commendable. 

7. attrib. and Comb. 

1847 W. Reeves Eccl. Aniiq. 66 note, The Dissection - 
room panic caused many to resort to this place. 1889 
Huxlev in Pall Mall G. 2 May, None of the ordinary 
symptoms of dissection poison supervened. 

Dissective (dise'ktiv), a. [f. L. type *disscc- 
tlvus (cf. secttvus), f. dissect- ppl. stem : see -1VE.] 
Characterized by or having the quality of dissect- 
ing ; serving to dissect. 

i860 Dickens Lett. (ed. 2) II. 110 The three people who 
write the narratives in these proofs have a dissective pro- 
perty in common. 1861 Wilson & Geikie Mem. E. Forbes 
v. 142 They were plainly anaconucal dissective knives. 

Dissector (dise'ktai). Also -er. [agent-n. in 
L. form, from L. dissecdre to Dissect. Cf . F. dis- 
secteur."] One who dissects, esp. anatomically. 

1578 BANisTEa Hist. Man 1. 22 b The most famous dis- 
sectors, and princes of Anathomy. 1615 CaooKE Body of 
Man 306 A most expert Chyrurgion, and the ordinary 
dissecter to the Colledge of Physitians at Monpelier. 164^5 
Evelyn Diary, The theatre [at PaduaJ for anatomie . . is 
excellently contriv'd both for the dissector and spectators. 
1794 European Mag. XXV. 454 Mr. Jones, dissector to St. 
Bartholomews Hospital. 1819 P. O. Lottd. Direct. 303 Map- 
mounter and Dissecter. 1839 Caelvle Chartism vii. in 
Misc. (1872) VI. 153 A determined despiser and dissector of 
cant 1847 Emerson Repr. Men, Swedenborg Wks (Bohn) 
I. 316 Unrivalled dissectors.. had left nothing for scalpel 
or microscope to reveal in human or comparative anatomy. 

Dissees(e, obs. form of Decease, Disease. 

Disseise, disseize (dissf-z), v. Forms : 4 
disseyse (-ceyse, 4-5 desese , 5-6dis-,dyssease, 
(5 dyseaso, 6 docess, disseaze, -eize), 6-7 dis- 
seyze, 6- disseise, disseize. [ME. a. AF. dis- 
seisir, = OF. dessaisir to dispossess, f. des- f Dis 4 + 
saisir to put (one) in possession, to take possession 
of, to Seize. In Pr. dessazir; med.L. dissazire, 
-sasire, -sasiare, also dissaisire, -seisire r -seisiare 
from OF. : see Seize.] 

1. trans. Law. To put out of actual seisin or 
possession ; to dispossess (a person) of his estates, 
etc., usually wrongfully or by force ; to oust. 
Const, of (f from). Also refl. 

[1215 Magna Carta xxxix, Nnllus liber homo capiatur 
vel imprisonetur aut disseisiatur (1217 inserts (c. xxxv) de 
libero tenemento suo vel libertatibns] . .nisi per legale Judi- 
cium parium snorum. 1*9* Bbitton it. xi. § 2 Cestui est 
proprement disseisi qi a tort est engette* de acun tenement.] 
£1330 R. Brunn e Ckron. (1810)250 Our kyng Sir Edward 
. . Disseised him self of alle, ?ald it to Sir Jon. Bot Jon his 
homage salle male or he be gon. 1357 Lay Folks Catech. 252 
In case that we have, .wittandly and willfalli gert our euen 
cristen . .falsly be desesed of land or of lithe, c 1450 St. Cuth- 
bert (Surtees) 7518 Of bair gudes falsly dissesid. 1494 Fabyan 
Ckron. vi. cxhx. 136 He .. vexyd and dystourbed Ivore the 
duke and lorde of that countrey .. lastly disceasyd hym of 
that Iordeshyp. 1540 Act 32 Hen. VIII, c. 7. § 7 Where .. 
personnes . . be dysseased, aeforsed, wronged, or otherwyse 
put from their lawfull inheritance. 1628 Petit, to Kingya 
Knshw. Hist. Coil. (1659) I. ^89 By the Statute called, The 
great Charter of the Liberties of England, It is declared 
and enacted ; That no Freeman may be taken or imprisoned 
or be disseised of his Freeholds or Liberties, or his free 
Customs. 1641 Jsee Disseisin iJ. 1818 Cruise Digest 
(ed. 2) I. 190 If a tenant in tail discontinues in fee, after- 
wards marries, disseises the discontinues, and dies seised ; 
his wife shall not have dower. 1819 I. Milner Milner's 
Hist. Ch. Christ (1824) IV. 115 Wicliff asserted that tem- 
poral lords and patrons had a right to disseize the church 
of her emoluments in case of misbehaviour. 

2. transf. and fig. a. To dispossess, deprive, rob; 
to deliver, rid (^anything). 



DISSEISIN. 

c 1320 Cast. Love 1088 He ne outte from wo disseysed be. 
c 1450 Merlin 229 It shall here-after be declared how that 
she was discesed of the seint Graal. 1590 Spenser F. Q. I. 
xi. 20 He (the Dragon] so disseized of his gryping grosse. 
1602 Carrw Cornwall 22 a, The Foxe planteth his dwelling 
in the steep cliffe ..as in a maner it falleth out a matter 
impossible to disseyie him of this his ancient inheritance. 
1700 Blackmore fob xxix. 17 My righteous hand broke 
fierce oppressors' jaws, And of their spoil disseiz'd their 
bloody paws. 184s R. W. Hamilton Pop. Ednc. x. (ed. 2) 
266 We repeat our protest against all attempts to disseize 
parents of their rights in their children. 
T b. To oust, expel. Obs. 

1627 Mav Lucan vn. 655 Through many wounds his life 
disseized, fled. ^67$ Hobbes Odyssey xvi.444 They.. With 
gentle sleep their fear and care disseised. 

Hence Dissei'sed ppl. a., Disseising vbl. sb. 

1 47S Bk. Noblesse \% The unmanly disseising and putting 
oute of Fraunce, Normandie, Angew, and Mayne. 1611 
CoTCa., Desemparement, a disseising. \ 67s tr. Mackiavelli's 
Prince vii. (Rtldg. 1883) 50 All the disseized lords .. he put 
to death. 168* Eng. Elect. Sheriffs 18 If there be but the 
least flaw against them to countenance the dis-seiaing them 
of their Rights. 

Disseise, obs. form of Decease, Disease. 

1648 Svmmons Vind. Chas. I, 98 The Honour of . . our 
disseised Queen. 

Disseisee, -zee (diss^zr). Law. Also 6 -i, 
-ie, -ye. [f. Disseise v. + -ee ; but the earlier 
form in -ie represented OF. dessaisi pa. pple. 'dis- 
seised'.] One who is disseised of his estate : cor- 
relative to Disseisor. 

[1377 Act 1 Rich. II, c. 9 Et eient desore les disseisiz lour 
recoverer vers les primers disseisours.) 1540 Act 32 Hen. 
VIII, c. 33 The disseisye or suche other personnes as . . 
be thereby clerely excluded of their entre. 1574 tr. Little- 
ton's Tenures 63 a, If the disseysi by his deede release al 
his righte .. to one of the disseisoures. 1594 West 2nd 
Pt. Symbol., Chancerie § 37 This release doth confirme his 
estate which the disseisee might else have defeated. 160* 
Fulbecke 1st Pt. Parall. 67 If the disseisie oute the dissei. 
sor with force. 1721 St. German's Doctor Stud. 98 It is 
devised that the Disseissee shall release his right in the 
land. 1875 Poste Gaius iv. § 162 Restitution of seisin to 
a disseisee. 

Disseisin, disseizin (dissrzin), sb. Forms : 
4 dysseysyne, 6 disseysin(e, -sceysen, -seissen, 
-sesin, -seison, -seizon, -season, dys-, 6-7 dis- 
• seizen, 7 Sc. dissaisin), 6- disseisin, 8- dis- 
seizin, [a. AF. disscisine=OF. dessaisine (nth 
I c. ), f. des-j Dis- 4 + saisine, seisine, Seisin, Sasine, 
I formal possession, deriv. of saisir to Seize. (In 
med.L. dissaisina, disseisina.)] 
1. Law. The act or fact of disseising ; privation 
of seisin ; usually, the wrongful dispossession (by 
forcible entry or otherwise) of the lands, etc. of 
another : since 15th c. not used of movable goods, 
nor in cases in which the dispossessed person was 
tenant at will or tenant for years. ^ 

[1167 Pipe Roll 12 Hen. II, 65 Dissaisina super assisam 
regis. H02 BanroN 11. i. § 1 Homme a tort engine" ou 
desturbe' de la peysible possessioun de soen frannc tenement. 
Et cele violence est apele' disseisine et fresche force.] 1511- 
12 Act 3 Hen. VIII, c 18 Preamb., Wrytte of entire uppon 
disseysen in the post before tbe Justices . . of his Comen 
Benche. 1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 57 b, Disseisin is 
properly where a man entreth into an ye landes # or tene- 
mentes where his entre is not leful, and puttetb him out y' 
hath the franke tenement. 1641 Tertnes de la Ley 139 
Disseissin upon Disseisin is when the Disseisour is disseised 
by another. 1670 Blount Law Diet., Disseisin is of two 
sorts, either Simple Disseisin, committed by day without 
force and arms, Or Disseisin by Force, for which see De- 
forceor and Fresh Disseisin. 1767 Blackstone Comm. II. 
295 A disseisin being a deprivation of that actual seisin, or 
corporal freehold of the lands, which the tenant before 
enjoyed. 1861 F. Hall in Jml. Asiat. Soc. Bengal 10 
The disseizor, and .. the abettor of disseizin. 187$ Posts 
Gaius iv. Comm. (ed. 2) 631 It is certain that this inter- 
dict is not available for disseisin of movables. 1886 F. W. 
Maitland in Law Q. Rett. Oct. 485 The rightful tenant can 
be disseised, though the lord be not privy to the disseisin. 
1889 J. B. Ames in Harvard Law Rev. III. 23 The word 
* disseisin '. . was rarely used with reference to personalty. 

b. Novel j new, fresh disseisin: disseisin of fresh 
or recent date. Assise of Novel Disseisin : an 
ordinance of Henry II, establishing an action at 
law for the recovery of the seisin of land by one 
who had himself been recently dispossessed ; also 
the action thus established. 

[c 1250 Bracton 164 b, De beneficio principis succurritur ei 
per recognitionem assisae novae disseisinae multis vigiliis 
excogitatam et tnvenjam.l c 1350 Usages of Winchester in 
Eng. Gilds 361 J?e wryt bat me pledeth in pe Citee, by-fore 
Justyces, oper by-fore baylyues of be towne, hep empne 
wrytes of newe dysseysyne. [1383 Act 7 Rich. II, c. 10 
Item est ordeignez & assentuz qassise de Novele Dissei- 
sine soit desore grante & fake de rent aderiere.] 1523 Fitz- 
HEaa. Surv. xi. (1539) 17 The kynges wrytte of assise of 
nouell disseison. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj., Stat. Robert I, 
22 He sail not tine nor amit his action or recoverance be 
the briefe of Novell dissaisin : sa lang as he may find the 
possessour leneand : or anie man committer of the dissais- 
ing, or was present at the committing thereof. 1670 Blount 
Law Diet., Fresh disseisin, .signifies that Disseisin, which 
a man may seek to defeat of himself, and by his own power, 
without the help of the King or Judges, and which is not 
above fifteen dayes old. 1700 TvaaELL Hist. Eng. II. 1106 
Disseisors that nave redisseis'd those who have^ recovered 
Seisin . . from them hy Assize of Novel Disseisin. 1876 
Dicav Real Prop. ii. § 9. 97 The Assize of novel disseisin 
was applicable where the demandant himself had been 
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turned out of possession. 1805 Pollock & Maitlano ///'/. 
Eng. Law I. 124 Henry ,. issued an ordinance and insti- 
tuted d procedure: ordinance and procedure alike were 
known as the assize of novel disseisin. 

•f-2. trans/, and fig. Dispossession. Obs. 

1586 Fzrnr Bias. Gentris 314 Ministers of the Gospell to 
whome the keys of right do apperteine (for the others did 
by dissesin and tort hold possession of them) may execute 
that authorise of the keys with all feare and diligence. 1606 
Warner Alb. Eng. xiv. Ixxxvi. 355 Yntill the Picts .. Dis- 
seixen of the Scottish Raigne within this He had made. 

f Dissei sin, v. Obs. [f. prec, sb.] trans. 
» Disseise v. 

1548 Hall Chron., //ett. ^(an. 8) 60b, We shal not dis- 
troble, dtsseason or letten our father aforesaid, but that he 
holde and possede as long as he liveth. .the croune and the 
dignitee royall of Fraunce. 1591 Svlvester Du Bartas 1. 
ii. 974 Yet some (more crediting their eyes, then reason) 
From's proper place this Essence doe disseysin. xooo 
Holland Livy xxvn. xxxl. 652 He [Philip] went to Dymfc 
for to disseuen [ad e/iciendutn] the garrison of the Atolian*. 
1607 Hieron Wks. I. 365 A man past al feare of being dis- 
seisined of his expected inheritance. 

Disseisor, -zor (dissTzw, Also 5-6 
-our(e, 5 -er. [a. AF, disseifour, =» OF. *dessaiseur, 
f. dessaisir to Disseise. In med.L. dissaisilor, 
-scizilor, f. dissaisire, disseisin, to disseise.] One 
who disseises, or dispossesses another of his lands, 
etc. ; a dispossessor. 

[1377 see Disseisee.] 1483 Cat h. Angl. 101/2 A Disseiser. 
disseisitor. 1540^*:/ 32 Hen. VIII, c. 33 The diyng sensed 
hereafter of any such cfisseasour. .shall not be. .demed. .any 
suche discent in the law. 1598 Kitchin Courts Lett (1675) 
265 If the Tenant be disseised and the Disseisor dieth 
seised, the Lord there cannot distrain. 1603 Drayton Bar. 
Wars Bk. in. lvi, Entering now by force, thou hold'st by 
might, And art disseisor of another's right. 3660 Bond 
Scut. Reg. 59 The King can do no wrong ; Therefore can- 
not be a disseisor. 1788 Bur kf. Sp. agst. W. Hastings Wks. 
XV. 430 To call them disseizors, wrong doers, cheats, de- 
frauders of tbeir own son. 1861 [see Disseisin sb. ij. 7886 
F. W. M aitland in Law Q. Rev. Oct. 485 The disseisor will 
be seised whether the lord like it or not. 

Disseisor ess (dis/zares), Also 7-9 disseis- 
eress. [f. prec. + -ess. (The F. type would be 
dissaiscresse.)] A female disseisor. 

1574 tr. Lit tie tent's Tenures 125b, Yf the husbande and the 
wife were of covin or consent that the disseisin e should bee 
made, than ..shee is a disseisouresse. 164s Tenncsde/a 
Ley 124 Shee shall bee adiudged in possession against the 
desseisee but as a disseiseresse, in respect of the deceit. 
164a Perkins Prof. Bk. i. 5 46 A feme Covert may be a 
dtsseiseres. 1809 Tomlins Law Diet. s.v. Disseisin, If he 
disseises another to ber use, she is not a disseisoress, nor if 
the wife agrees to it during the coverture ; yet, if after his 
death she agrees to it, she is a disseisoress. 1883 A. J. 
Horwood Year Bks. \\-\* % Edw. ///, 264 One cannot say 
that Katherine was a disseiscress. 

tDissersure, -zure. Obs. [f. Disseise y. 
+ »tjre : cf. seizure.] The act of disseising ; dis- 
possession; » Disseisin. 

«79 Fulke Ctmfut. Sanders 685 The setting vp and wor- 
shipping of Images . . was . . a Disseisure of the true and 
spiritual! worshippe of God. 1611 Speed Hist.Gt. Brit. ix. 
ix. 47 To take reuenge for the spoylesanddisseisures, which 
bis hired enemies had made in his lands. 1718 Hickes & 
Nelson J. Kettlewell lit. xi. 3x3 In Case of a Disseizure 
of the Right Owner. 

Dieseit, obs. form of Deceit. 

Dissel-boom (di's'libf/m). S. Africa. [Du. 
(pron. di'selibJm) - ' the beam or pole of a vehicle \ 
f.disse/ sh&fl + boom beam, boom.] The pole of 
a wagon. 

1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Disselboont, the pole of a 
wagon in the Cape colony. x88i Fens Off to Wilds xxix, 
The oxen were all secured to the dissel boom and trek -tow. 
1887 Rider Haggard Jest viii, The tented cart, with its . . 
stout stinkwood dissel-boom. 

t Disse'lf, v. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Dis- 7 + Self 
sb.] trans. To put (one) beside himself; to de- 
prive of self-consciousness. 

1606 Sylvester Du Bartas n. iv. t. Ttvf net's 1x16 Whence 
comes Tbis shiuering winter that my soule benums, Freezes 
my Senses, and dis-selfs me so With drousie Poppie, not 
my self toknowe? 

Disselie, obs. form of Dizzily. 

+ Diese-mbill, a. Sc. Obs. rare. [? corruption 
of F. deshabilU, or of a Sc. spelling of Dishevel 
*?.] Undressed, unclothed. 

e 14*70 Henry Wallace ix. 1917 That saw him bath dissem- 
hile and in weid. 

t Dissemblable, a. Obs. [a. OF. dessem- 
liable (1 2th c), in 14th c. dissemblable, f. desscmblcr 
to be unlike, Dissemble p. 2 , after scmblabh like.] 
Unlike, dissimilar, various. 

1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) 1. tv. 5 Moche merueylous 
lygh 1 1 sawe of dissemblable maner. 1549 Chaloner Erasm. 
on Folly Nib, How nmongs-theim aelves to be dissemblable 
[inter se disstmiles\ 1566 Drant Horace Sat. rv. C ij b, 
Dissemblable to Sectans sorte [Seetani dissimitis]. x<8o 
Puttenham Eng. Poesie 111. xix. (Arb.) 238 Dissemblable 
and in effect contrary. 1603 Florio Montaigne 1. xxxviii. 
(163a) 118 A man must imitate the vicious,, or hate them . . 
to resemble them is perilous because they are many, and to 
hate many is hajsardous, because they are dissemblable. 

Dissemblance 1 (dise'mblans). arch. [In 
sense i, ad. OF. dcssemblancc (i2lh c), mod.F. dis- 
semblance unlikeness, f. dessembler, pr. pple. dessem- 

blant unlike : see prec. and -ancb. In sense 2, n 

later modification of DlssiMUl.ANXE.after^iJWW/^O 
Vol. 111. 



1. Want of resemblance ; unlikeness; difference; 
dissimilarity. 

1463 Craft of Lovers xxi. Kepe wel true loue, forge no 
dissemblance [so x AfS. : a nave resemblance]. 1580 North 
Plutarch (1676) 980 As touching other agreements and dis- 
semblances which may be noted . . in their life and behaviour 
letc]. 16)58 Osoorns Adv. Son (T.) Nor can there be a 
greater dissemblance between one wise man and another. 
1883 I. Taylor Alphabet I. 100 The dissemblance of the 
hieroglyphic and Hieratic characters appears greater than 
it really is because In many cases they face in opposite 
directions. 1894 Forum (N.Y.) Nov. 317 To state the 
ntter dissemblance between the Japanese and ourselves. 

2. The action of dissembling, dt simulation. 
160a Marston Antonio' '$ Rev. it. iv. Wks. 1856 1. 101 Thou 

that wants power, with dissemblance fight. 3633 P. Fletcher 
Purple Isf.vm. viii, Some louch-stone erring eyes to guide, 
And judge dissemblance. 1814 Southry Roderick xxiv, No 
time.. is this for bravery As little for dissemblance. 1876 
I. Ellis Caesar in Egypt 18 Pothinus, in dissemblance deft, 
went low the knee. 

t Dissemblance 2 . Obs. rare. [a. OF. des- 
semblance, f. dessembler to separate : see Dissem- 
ble v.3] Departure, dispersion. 

1556 J.Hkywood Spider <y F. ii. 33 Swifter then the star 
doth seeme to glaunce That assemblaunce tumeth to dis- 
semblaunce. 

f Dissembla'tion. Obs. Also 6 •acion, 5 dis- 
symbelatyon. By-form of Dissimulation, after 
dissemble. 

c 14*5 Wyntouh Cron. vtn. xi. 55 He saw bat he mycht 
noucht The Town of were wyn . . Undyr dissymbelatyoun. 
i«88 Hunsoon in Border Papers I. (1894)305 But it is all 
dissemblacion, and that wee shall find if wee trust to 
them. 

+Dissem"ble, sb. Obs. rare. [f. Dissemble 
v. 1 ] The act of dissembling, dissimulation. (In 
quot. personified.) 

c-1480 Crt. of Love 1191 Dissemble stood not fer from him 
in trouth, With party mantill, party hood and hose. 

Dissemble (dise-mb'l), vA Also 6 dissimble, 
Sc. -sembill, dyssembul, -symble, 7 desomblo. 
[app. a later form of Dlssimcle v., through the 
intermediate stages dissimill, dissimble, influenced 
perh. by resemble. (There is no corresponding 
form in F. : cf. the next two words.)] 

I. trans. To alter or disguise the semblance of 
(one's character, a feeling, design, or action) so as 
to conceal, or deceive as to, its real nature ; to give 
a false or feigned semblance to ; to cloak or dis- 
guise by a feigned appearance. 

15x3 More Rich. ///, >Ws. 65 Some . . not able to dis- 
semble their sorrow, were fayne at his backe to tume 
their face to the wall. 755a Bk. Com. Prayer, Mom % Pr.. That 
we sboul de not dissemble nor cloke them [our sins] before 
the face of Almighty God. 1665 Manley Grotius' Low 
C. Warres 715 Among the Bodies .. was found a Woman, 
who had dissembled her Sex, both in courage and a 
military HabiL 1700 Tatler No. 32 f 4 With an Air of 
great Distance, mixed with a certain Indifference, by which 
he could dissemble Dissimulation. J781 GiaeoM Dee/. *r 
F. 1 1, xlvi. 723 He dissembled his perfidious designs. 1850 
Prescott Pent II. 20 He was well pleased with the em- 
bassy, and dissembled his consciousness of its real purpose. 
x86o Emerson Cond. Life, Behaviour Wks. (Bohn) II. 385 
How many furtive inclinations avowed by the eye, though 
dissembled by the lips I 

1 2. To disguise. Obs. 

1508 Dunbar Tun mariit Wemen 254, 1 wes dissymblit sut- 
telly in a Sanctis liknes. 1529 More Dvaloge iv. Wks. 
283/1 Though he dissembled himselfe to bee a Lutherane 
whyle he was here, yete as sone as he gate him hencej he 

fate bim to Luther straygbu 1601 Shaks. Tive/. N. iv. ii. 4 
le put it on, aod I will dissemble my selfe in't ; and 1 would 
I were the first that euer dissembled in such a gowne. 1665 
J. SpENcaa Vu/g. Prophecies 21 Their deformity appeared 
through the finest colors he could dissemble it with. 1697 
Dryden Mneid xn. 340 Dissembling her immortal form, 
she (Juturna] took Cam crt us meen. 

3. To pretend not to see or nolice ; to pass over, 
neglect, ignore. 

C1500 [see Dissembling vb/. sb.\ eis&& Harpsfielo 
Divorce Hen. V/l/ (1878) 233, I will not urge, .the Pope's 
. .authority . . I will dissemble that excellency. 1568 Grafton 
Chron. II. 823 Wherfore he determined to dissemble [Hall 
dissimule] the matter as though be knew nothing. 1579 
Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 150 Some lyght faults lette them dis- 
semble, as though they knew them not, and seeing them let 
tbem not seeme to see them. 169a Ray Disso/. World lit. 
viii. (1732) 395, I must not dissemble a great Difficulty. 
1701 Wallis 24 Sept. in Pepys Mem., It bath been too late 
to dissemble my being an old mao. J703 Rows Ulysses l 
i. 75 Learn to dissemble Wrongs. 1761 Hume Htst. Eng. 

II. xlii. 4SJ Philip .. seemed to dissemble the daily tnsults 
and injuries wbicn he received from the English. 

b. with clause : To shot one*s eyes to the fact. 

1554 Ridley Lord's Supper Wks. 41 It is neither to be 
denied, nor dissembled tbat. .there be diuerse points where- 
in men . . canne not agree. 161 j BiaLE Transl. Pre/, ix It 
cannot be dissembled, tbat . . it hatb pleased God [etc.]. 
1692 Rav Disso/. Wor/d 11. ii. (1732) '.071 1 most not dis- 
semble or deny, that in the Summer-time the Vapours do 
ascend, a 1831 A. Knox Rem. (1844) I. 54 It canDot be dis- 
sembled, that .. tbe House of Commons seems to feel no 
other principle than that of vulgar policy. 1871 Morlev 
Vottatre (1886) 8 No attempt is made in these pages to dis- 
semble in bow much be was condemnable. 
C. intr. const, with. 

a 1533 Fr »™ Wks. (1573) 5J These holv doct ours, .thought 
it notbest . . to condemne all thinges indifferently : but to 
suffer and dissemble wyth the lesse. 

4. absol. or intr. To conceal one's intentions, 



opinions, etc. under a feigned guise ; < to use false 
professions, to play the hypocrite 1 (J.). 

1523 Ld. Berkeis hroisi. I. clxxx. 216 Iberfore the duke 
dissembled for the pleasur of the prooost. 1535 Coverdale 
j Mace. xi. 53 He dyssembled in all that euer be spake. 
1596 Shakr Tarn. Shr. 11. i. 9 Tel Whom thou lou'st best : 
see thou dissemble not. 1671 Milton P. R. l 467 The 
subtle fiend . . Dissembled, and this answer smooth retum'd. 
17x3 Aouison Cato t. H, 1 must dissemble, And speak a 
language foreign to my heart. x8<a Longr. Warden Cinque 
Ports xl, He did not pause to parley nor dissemble, 
b. const, with : To use dissimulation with. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) X42, 1 dissemble not 
with you . . for you shall finde it and prove h to be true. 
1667 Poole Dial. betw. Protest. * Papist (1735) 83, 1 will 
not dissemble with you, thev do not. 1718 f reethinker 
No. 75 f 3 He who dissembles with, or betrays, one Man, 
would betray every Man. 18*9 South ey A// for Love vi, 
Dissemble not with me thus. 

1 5. trans. To put on a feigned or false appear- 
ance of ; to feign, pretend, simulate. Obs. 

1538 Starkey Eng/and 1. Ui. 9X Men may dyssembyl and 
fayne grete pouerty, where as non ys. 1581 J. Bbll H addon's 
Antiv. Osor. 467 You were not your selfe ignoraunt, albeit 
you dissembled the contrary. j66o F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's 
Trav. 304 This Creature .. tbat can dissemble death so 
naturally. 1709 Steele Tat/er No. 83 ? 2 I'm lost if you 
don't dissemble a little Love for me. 1791 Boswell Johnson 
an. 1752 To suppose that Johnson's fondness for her was 
dissembled. 

t b. with inf. or clause. Obs. 

i6<* R. Coorington tr. Hist. /vstin4 60 The King dis- 
sembled that his Coat of Mayl was not fit for bim. 18x3 
T. Busry tr. Lucretius iv. 9x3 Fancy .. Lost friends, past 
joys, dissembleth to restore. 

t C. To feign or pretend (some one) to be some- 
thing. Also with ellipsis of the Inf., or of both 
object and inf. Obs. 

1634 Ford P. Warbeck 1. i, Charles of France. . Dissembled 
him the lawful heir of England. 1653 Fuller Ch. Hist. 
m.vii. J i9john Scott divsemhled himself an English-man. 
x66o K. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 176 Esteemed a Jew 
though he dissembled the Christian. Ibid. 246 M cores who 
dissembled Christians. 

f d. fig. To simulate by imitation. Obs. 

1697 Dryden Mneid vin. 880, The gold dissembl'd well 
their yellow hair. 

t Dissemble, v . 2 Obs. rare. [a. OF. desscm- 
blcr, dissembler to be unlike, f. des- t Dis- 4 + 
sembler to be like, to seem : the opposite of res- 
sembler to resemble. Cf. Dissemblance i i , -AnLE.] 
trans. To be unlike, to differ from, resemble not. 

1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. (1589) 183 His end 
dissembled not his life. For, being haled of all and sought 
for to be slaiae, he [Nero] killed himselfe. 

t Disse mble, v.* Obs. rare. [ad. OF. des- 
scmblcr to separate, f. des- t Dts- 4 + stem of assem- 
bler to Assemble.] intr. To separate, disperse : 
^Disassemble. 

1591 Horsey Trav. (tfnkl. Soc.) 177 The chieff bishops., 
assembled and disembled often tymes together, much per- 
plexed and devided. 

Dissembled (dise mb'ld), ///. a. [f. Dissem- 
ble v. 1 + -ep 1.] 
1. Feigned, pretended, counterfeit. 

1539 Ton stall Serin. Palm Sund. (1823) 21 I^ste he 
falPfrom his feyned & dissembled height 155" Nuloet, 
Dissembled or fayned frend, dissimulator ..fictitius ami- 
cus. x6o7 Dryden Virg. Eclog. iv. 51 Nor Wool shall in 
dissembled Colours shine. 1805 South ey Madoc in Axt. ii, 
He . . strove BeDeath dissembled anger to conceaJ Visible 
grief. 

+ 2. Disguised. Obs. 

X637 Celestina II. X30 Melibea is but a dissembled Angell, 
that lives beere amongst us. 1643 S,R T - Browne Relig. 
Med. 1. } 53 Crosses, afflictions . . have ever proved, the 
secret and dissembled favours of His affection. 

Dissembler (dise mbbj). [f. as prec. + -EB 
One who dissembles ; one who conceals his real 
purposes under a false appearance ; one who prac- 
tises duplicity; a deceiver, hypocrite. 

x<*6 Ptlgr. Perf (W. de W. 1531) 253 b, They iudged hym 
a dissembler and an ypocryte. 150a Shaks. Rom. ff Jul. 111. 
ii. 87 All perior*d,all forsworne, all naught, al) dissemblers. 
1649 Milton Eikon. ix A deep dissembler, not of his affec- 
tions only, but of Religion. 1667 — P. L. 111. 68 x So spake 
the false dissembler unperceiv'd; For neither Man nor Angel 
can discern Hypocrisie. 174* Richardson Pamela I. X63, 
I mu<t put on the Dissembler a little, I see. 1864 Pusey 
Lect. Daniel iii. 152 He was a thorough diasembler, able 
to hide his purpose and skilful to execute it. 

Dissembling, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -ixo 
The action of the verb Dissemble ; dissimulation. 

e 1500 Lancelot X950 Al . . tber gilt be knowith .. and jhit 
he hyme witb-drowith Tbem to repref .. And this it is wich 
that dissemblyng hot. 7553 Grimalde Cicero's Offices 111. xv, 
False preteDdiDg and also dissembling [simulatio et dis- 
sintnlatioi 1555 Lattmrr in Strype Eccl. Mem. I II. App. 
xxxvi. X02 Socbe meo had nede to take hede of their de- 
semblings and clokings. 1643 Milton Divorce 11. vin, The 
perpetuall dissembling of offence. 1701 Rowf Amb. Step. 
tnoth. 11. i. 468 Flattery, the meanest kind of base dissem- 
bling. 186a Goclburn Pert. Relig. iv. uX O873) 273 Wilful 
dissembling of a generous emotion is tbe way to suppress it. 

Dissembling, //A a. [f. as prec + -ixo 2 ] 
Tbat dissembles ; deceiving ; hypocritical. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf (W. de W. X53x) 299 b, V* most vnkynde 
& disscmblynge disciple lodas. 7535 Coverdale Prov. x. 
x8 Disscmblynge lippes kepe hatred secretly. 1590 Shaks 
Mids. N. n. ii. 98 What wicked and dissembling glasse of 
mine, Made me compare with Ilermias xphery eyne ? 1707 



DISSEMBLINGLY. 

Curios, in Hush. <J- Gard. 117 Double-hearted, dissembling, 
triekish .. Men. > 1875 Manning Mission H. Ghost ii. 52 
A cunning and dissembling Countenance. 

Dissemblingly (dise-mblirjli), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -lt 2 .] In a dissembling manner ; in a way that 
disguises one's real character or purpose. 

1546 Bale Eng. Votaries it, (1550) 50 b Thys Gualtherus 
colourably or dyssemblyngly reconcyled both Anselme and 
the Pope vnto hym, only to serue the tyme. 1586 T. B. 
La Pr iniand. Fr. Acad. (1589) 574 They obey not dissem- 
blinglie, but of a free and willing minde. 1654 Whitlock 
Zootomia Pref. Avijb, I should own that which many 
Writers dissemblingly decline. 1857 Chamb. yrnl. VIII. 
200, I must quietly, dissemblingly, await the solution. 

+ Dissembly V Obs. [f. Dissemble ».i : cf. 
next.] Dissembling, dissimulation. 

c 1534 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) II. 198 Ther is 
no deceyt more depe and secrete than that which lurketh in 
the dissembly of understanding, or under soome colour of 
curtesy. 1588 Alleh Adtnon. 21 [Elizabeth] dallied and 
abused by dissembly almost all the great personages of 
Europe, to whom.. she proffered herself. 

Disse'mbly 2 . nonce-wd. [f. Dissemble v.s, 
after assembly. \ The separation of an assembly. 

1887 Sat. Rev. 10 Sept. 340 The hurried assembly and 
more hurried dissembly of some stolen meetings. 

F It occurs in i6-i7tn c. as a perversion of assembly. 

1599 Shaks. Much Ado iv. ii. 1 Is our whole dissembly 
appeard ? 1684 Baxter Twelve Argts. § 16. 27 Their usual 
Titles were, the Priestbyters, the Drivines, the Sinners of 
Westminster, the Dissembly men. 

Disseminate drse-min^t),^. [f. L. dissemi- 
nata ppl. stem of disseminare to spread abroad, 
disseminate, f. Die- 1 + semen* semin- seed ; cf. F. 
dissiminer (14th c. in Littre).] 

1. trans, lit. To scatter abroad, as in sowing 
seed ; to spread here and there ; to disperse (things) 
so as to deposit them in all parts. 

1603 Holland Plutarch 's Mor. 1309 [Isislapplieth herselfe 
to engender the same, yea and to disseminate and sowe the 
. . similitudes thereof. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Disseminate, 
to sow here and there, to spread abroad. 1665 Hooke 
Microg-r. 68 The tinging substance does consist of. .particles 
. . which are disseminated, or dispers'd all over the other. 
1791 Boswell Johnson an. 1750(1848) 67/2 Considering how 
universally those volumes are now disseminated. 1830-75 
Lyell Princ. Geol. I. n. xix. 483 The action of tides and cur- 
rents in disseminating sediment. 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. 
iii. (1873) 50 The mistletoe is disseminated by birds, 
t b. To cnuse to ramify ; to distribute. Obs. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 17 The liquours that circulate 
through the pipes and vessels disseminated through those 
parts. 1668 Culpepper & Cole Bart hoi. Anat. in. iii. 328 
Seven pair of Nerves.. disseminated into the whole outward 
Head. 

c. In pa. pple. and passive, used of diffused 
situation, without implying the action : cf. Dis- 
perse 2. 

1677 Grew Anat. Seeds iv. iii. § 7 (1682) 201 In the Upper 
Coat, the Seed-vessels are disseminated. 1796 Kirwah Elevi. 
Min. (ed. 2) 1 1. 291 Grey ore of manganese . . occurs mas- 
sive, disseminated, in nests or rifts. 1841 Trimmer Pract. 
Geol. 73 A mineral which occurs in pieces not exceeding the 
size 01 a hazel-nut, imbedded or incorporated in another 
mineral, is said to be disseminated. 1869 Pouchet's Universe 
(1871) 16 The pantheists supposed life to be disseminated 
through all the interstices of matter. 

2. Jig. To spread abroad, diffuse, promulgate 
(opinions, statements, knowledge, etc.). 

1643 Sia T. Browne Retif. Med. \. § 23 This [the Bible] 
without a blow hath disseminated it selfe through the whole 
earth. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 1. 1. 13 To hear that 
Beast of a Priest disseminate such Doctrine. 1796 Bp. 
Watson Apol. Bible 2 The aeal with which you labour to 
di seminate your opinions. 180a Mar. Eogeworth Moral 
T. (1816) I. xiii. 108 Disseminating knowledge over the 
universe. 1843 J. Martineau Chr. Life (1867) 58 He dis- 
seminated the principles of peace. 

3. intr. (for refl.) To diffuse itself, spread, rare. 
1803 Man in Moon (iSo^) No. 3. 23 The .. discipline and 

professional courage that would disseminate through the 
volunteer ranks. 
Hence Disse*minated///. a. 

1662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. 111, ii. § 17 Neither can I see 
how a disseminated vacuity can solve the difficulty. 1742 
Young A7. Th. vi. 180 The least Of these disseminated orbs, 
how great ! 1886 A. Winchell Geol. Fields To trace the 
train of events back to a disseminated cosmical dust. 

Dissemination (dtse:min*i-j3n). [a. L. dis- 
seminalion^m, n. of action f. disseminare to Dis- 
seminate *cf. mod.F. dissemination^ The action 
of scattering or spreading abroad seed, or anything 
likened to it ; the fact or condition of being thus 
diffused ; dispersion, diffusion, promulgation. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. i. it. 7 We. .being now at 
greatest distance from the beginning of errour, are almost 
lost in its dissemination, whose wayes are boundlesse. 1759 
B. Stillingfl. Misc. Tracts (1775) 63 The dissemination of 
seeds, after they come to maturity. 1794 Sullivan View 
Nat. 1. 185 All these facts manifest the general dissemina- 
tion of the principle of fire, 1829 I. Tavlor Enthus. x. 294 
The extensive dissemination of the Scriptures^ 1869 Echo 
6 Apr., The courage of the missionaries in the dissemination 
of religious truth. 1874 Cooke Fungi 120 Forms of spores 
may be illustrated with their modes of dissemination. 

Disse*minative, a. rare. [f. as Disseminate 
v. + -ive.] Having the quality of disseminating, 
or of being disseminated. 

1660 Jrr. Taylor Duct. Dubil. IV. i. rule 5 § 18 The 
effect of heresy is like the plague, infectious and dissemin* 
ative. 
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Disseminator (dtsemin^tej). [a. L. diss?- 
minator, agent-noun from disseminare to Disse- 
minate.] One who or that which disseminates ; 
one that spreads abroad or distributes seed or 
anything intended to be generally received. 

1667 Decay Chr. Piety (J.), The disseminators of novel 
doctrines. 1777 G. Forster Voy. round World II. 337 The 
pigeon, .is the same., as the disseminator of the true nutmeg 
at the Spice Islands. 1826 E. Irving Babylon II. 301 Dis- 
seminators of the plague. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 350 
The disseminators of this tale are the accusers whom I dread. 

Dissence, var. of Descense Obs. 

t Disse'nse, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 7 + Sense 
sb.] trans. To deprive of sensation. 

1603 Drayton Bar. Wars hi. vi. She a Potion made .. 
That . . could . . quite dissense the Senses in an houre. 

Dissension (dise-nfan). Forms : 4 dissen- 
siun, 5 -sion ; also 4-6 disc-, dys-, des-, 4-5 
-ciun, -cioun, 4-6 -cion, 5-9 -tion. [a. F. dis- 
sension (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), also diseencion, 
etc., ad. L. dissension^em disagreement, n. of action 
from dissentire, ppl. stem dissens- ; see Dissent. 
Formerly, very frequently dissention (cf. dissent, 
contention)) whence Dissentious.] 

1. Disagreement in opinion ; esp. such disagree- 
ment as produces strife or contention ; discord ; an 
instance of this, a violent disagreement or quarrel 
arising from difference of opinion. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 22221 (CotM Bot if dissenciun hi-tide.. 
bat es hot if discord and strijf, Ouer all bis werld be runnun 
rijf. Ibid. 22238 (G5tt.) First sal be dissensiun, er ante-crist 
sal cum in land. 1375 Barbour Bruce 1. 48 Bot enwy . . 
Amang thaim maid discencioun. 138a Wvclip Acts xv. 39 
Forsoth dissencioun is maad, so that thei departiden atwyny. 
1484 Caxton Fables of Msop in. xiii, Of the sheep whiche 
had werre and descencion with the wojues. 1526 Tinoale 
1 Cor. iii. 3 There is amonge you envyinge, stryfc and dis- 
sencion. 1607 Walkington Opt. Glass x. (1664) 112 The 
procurer of a Civil Mutiny and Dissention. 1667 Milton 
P. L. xii. 352 But first among the Priests dissension springs. 
1777 RoaERTSON Hist. Amer.{ 177 8) 1. 11. 131 He fomented 
the spirit of dissention in the island. 1876 J[. H. Newman 
Hist. Sk. II. 1. ii. 31 There were dissensions .. existing 
within the Church, as well as without 

f b. Phr. : In* upon, at dissension. Obs. 

1393 Gower Conf. Prol. I. 30 Vpon dissencion Thei felle, 
and in diuision. Ibid. I. 304 Ovide . . Maketh . . mencion 
How they felle at dissencion. 1421 Sir Hugh Luttrell in 
Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. 1. 85 The two Remes that . . han 
ben in discention. 1600 J. JPory tr. Leo's Africa 11. 254 
They are at . . great dissention with the Arabians. 1654 tr « 
Sender/ s Curia Pol. 7 Would they that I should . . be at 
dissention with my own sonne? 

f2. Med. Physical disturbance producing ail- 
ment. Obs. 

158a Hester Seer. Phiorav. 1. Ix, 70 Difficultie of Urine 
mate also be caused of . . dissention of the head a> 1656 
Ridgley Pract. Physick 232 It differs from obstruction be- 
cause here is no great dissention, it is without pain or Feaver. 
172^ Bradley Earn. Diet. s. v. Worms, Worms cause several 
accidents . .as a dissention, wringings with a rumbling in the 
belly. 

+ 0. Disagreement in matters of religious belief 
and observance ; = Dissent^. 3. Obs. 

1708 Swift Sent. Ch. Eng. Mati Wks. ed. 17s 1 ; II. 1. 59 
What assurances can they [the clergy] have, that any com* 
pliances they shall make, will remove the evil of dissention 7 
1738 Warburton Div. Legat. 11. vi. 238 In the Pagan World 
a tolerated Religion did not imply Dissention from the 
established, according to our modern ideas of Toleration. 
1807 R. A. Ingram {title). Causes of the Increase of Method- 
ism and Dissention. 

4. attrib. 

161 1 Cotgr., Sursenteurde noises, a. .dissention-sower. 

Dissensious : see Dissentious. 

[Dissensse, disensse, a freq. error, scribal or 
typographical, for discusse, Discuss.] 

DiSiSe'nsnalize, v. rare. [Dis- 6.] trans. 
To free from sensual quality or elements. 

1854 Lowell J ml. in Italy Prose Wks. 1890 I. 174 We 
had our table so placed that the satisfaction of our hunger 
might be dissensualized by the view from the windows. 

Dissent (dise'nt), v. Also 5-6 dyss-, 6 dysc-, 
6-7 disc-, [ad. L. dissent-ire to differ in senti- 
ment, dissent, f. Dis- 1 + senttre to feel, think ; cf. 
F. dissent ir (15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. intr. To withhold assent or consent from a 
proposal, etc. ; not to assent ; to disagree with or 
object to an action. Const, from, f to. 

c 1425 Wyntouh Cron. vi. i. 36 Fra bis he dyssentyd hale. 
c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (1840) 44 (MaU.) Dame July must 
nedes haf hir wille, If I dissente, and if I make affray, I have 
the wers. 1565 T. Randolph in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. 1 1. 
199 Whear unto some among the Lords dyscented. 1696 
Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) IV. 146 Some lords entred their 
reasons for dissenting to the order. 1765 Blackstone Contm. 
I. 105 The earls of Derby, as lords of Man, had maintained 
. .authority, .by assenting or dissenting to laws, i8a7 Jar- 
man Powell's Devises II. 293 Where a trustee refuses either 
to assent or dissent, the Court will itself exercise his authority. 
1830 D'Israeli Chas. I, III. ix. 207 Those who openly dis- 
sented from the acts which the King bad carried through the 
Parliament. 

2. To think differently, disagree, differ from, 
in (an opinion), from, fivith (a person). 

a 1536 Tindale Doctr. Treat. (1848) 3G7 Where the first 
say * Bread and wine cannot be the very body and blood of 
Christ'; there they vary and dissent from them, a 1555 
Cranmer Wks. 1. 47 Wherein the popish priests dissent 



DISSENT. 

from the manifest word of God. 156s Sir W. Cecil in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. II. 301 The Cjuenes Majesty will marry 
with none .. that shall discent in Relligion. 1646 Gaule 
Select Cases 56 Hereupon ithath been somewhat dissented. 
1654 Trapp Comm. Job xxxiii. 32 Some are so eristical and 
teasty, that they will not . .bear with any that dissent. 1710 
Addison Whig Exam. No. 1 P14, 1 dissent with the Examiner 
upon certain phrases, a 1763 Shenstone Ess., Religion, 
When misfortunes happen to such as dissent from us in 
matters of religion, we call them judgments. 186a Lo. 
Brougham Brit. Const, xviii. 289 The points upon which 
they dissent from their neighbours, ^1871 Grote Eth. 
Fragm. ii. (1876) 37 If the public dissent from our views, we 
say that they ought to concur with us. 

b. spec. To differ in religious opinion; to differ 
from the doctrine or worship of a particular church, 
esp. from that of the established, national, or ortho- 
dox church. 

c 1553 Philpot Exam. $ Writ. (1842) 397 Our adversary 
saith we dissent from the church. .With what church sayest 
thou that we dissent? 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. i. § 3 
Everyman ought to emhrace the religion which is true, and 
to shun, as hurtful, whatsoever dissenteth from it, but that 
most, which doth furthest dissent. 1651 HoaBES Govt. $ Soc. 
xvii. 5 26. 330 Those that came to Christianity . . were not 
received into the Church without Baptisme ; and those that 
dissented from the Church were depriv'd of the Churches 
Communion. 1653 Hales Brevis Disquisitio in Phenix 
(1708) II. 341 The whole Discipline of Manners is neglected 
. .Only to dissent is counted a capital Crime. 179a Burke 
Let. to Sir H. Langrishe Wks. VI. 323 If mere dissent 
from the church of Rome be a merit, he that dissents the 
most perfectly is the most meritorious. In many points we 
hold strongly with that church. He that dissents through- 
out with that church will dissent with the church of Eng- 
land. 1808 Syd. Smitn Wks. (1867) 1. 98 The Methodists 
have hitherto been accused of dissenting from the Church 
of England. 

f C. ellipt. To differ as to, or from. Obs. 

a 1619 Fotherby A theom. 1. iii. § 2 (1622) 17 Though they 
doe dissent, what a God they ought to haue, yet they fully 
doe consent, that a God they ought to haue. a x66a Heylin 
Hist. Presbyt. i. § 29 The greater wonder .. that ..they 
should so visibly dissent him in the point of the Sabbath. 

t 3. To be at dissension or variance ; to quarrel. 

1538 Bale God's Promises 1. in Hazl. Dodsley I. 289 They 
shall hereafter dissent; His seed with her seed shall never 
have agreement. 160a Fulbecke Pandectes 37 Nowe they 
did discent by warre. 1614 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 584 
Even the best Apostles dissented ; neither knowledge, nor 
holynasse can redresse all differences. 1743 Fielding % 
Wild 11. vi, I am ashamed to see men . . so foolishly and 
weakly dissenting among themselves. 

f4. To differ in sense, meaning, or purport ; also, 
in more general sense, to differ in nature, form, or 
other respect, Obs. 

1539 Taverner Erasm. Prov. 5 K certayne pleasaunt 
fable, .not much dissentynge from this purpose. i6xx Bible 
Transl. Pref. 8 The translation of the Seuentie dissenteth 
from the Originall in many places.^ 1634 Sia T. Herbert 
Trav. 192 The people diner not in colour nor condition, 
from the other . . but their Funerals dissent from the rest. 
1659 Stanley Hist. Philos. xil (1701) 489/2 A God, whose 
Figure doth dissent From Men. 

Dissent (dise'nt), sb. Also 7 desent. [f. prec] 

1. Difference of opinion or sentiment ; disagree- 
ment; + dissension, quarrel (obs.). 

1596 Spenser F. Q. v. iv. 6 Artegall . . Did stay awhile their 
greedy bickerment, Till he had questioned the cause of 
their dissent. x6z8 T. Spencer Logick 202, 1 finde no 
dissent betweene any parties touching this precept. 1655 
H. Vaughan Silex Scint. 11. 156 As if some deep hate and 
dissent, .betwixt high winds and thee Were still alive. 1781 
Cowper Convers. 97 Not that all freedom of dissent I blame 
. . A disputable point is no man's ground. ^1867 Carlyle 
/?<.7mz«.(i88i) II. 183 Cavaignac. .accepting kindly my innu- 
merable dissents from him. 

2. Disagreement with a proposal or resolution ; 
the opposite of consent. 

1651 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. n. xxix. (1739) 134 Nor 
can he interpose his Dissent ; nor do they care much for 
his Consent. 1667 Pepys Diary 21 Nov., The opposite 
Lords, .desired they might enter their dissents. 1705 J. 
Logan in Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem. X. 35 He and three Friends 
more entered not only their dissent but protest against it. 
1827 Tarman Powell's Devises II. 293 The onus of proof 
would be on the complaining party.. to shew reasons for his 
dissent. 1878 Morley Crit. Misc., Vauvenargues 3 Apart 
from formal and specific dissents like these. 

3. spec. Difference of opinion in regard to religious 
doctrine or worship. 

1585 Aap. Sandys Serm. v. § 3 Where dissent in religion 
is, there can hardly be consent in loue. Diuersitie of Re- 
ligion sundered the Jewe and Gentile. X676 Marvell Gen. 
Councils Wks. 1875 IV. 151 He should not wonder at the 
dissents in the Christian religion, which were very small. 
a 1677 Barrow Pope's Suprem. (1687) 150 One Bishop ex- 
cluding another from communion for dissent in opinion about 
disputable points, a 174a Bentley Serm. (J.), What could 
be the reason of this general dissent from the notion of the 
resurrection ? 1847-9 Helps Friends in C. (1851) 1. 25 Even 
religious dissent were less dangerous and more respectable 
than dissent in dress. 

b. esp. The practical expression of disagreement 
with the form of religious worship which prevails 
or is authoritatively established in any country ; non- 
conformity. Particularly applied to non-conformity 
with the established churches of England and Scot- 
land, within the pale of the Reformed Churches. 

177a Burke Sp. Acts of Uniform., Dissent, not satisfied 
with toleration, is not conscience, hut ambition. 1857 Penny 
Cycl. IX. 22/1 The origin of Protestant dissent from the 
church of England is usually traced back to the year 1548. 
1840 Macaulay Ranke Ess. (1854) 557/x In this way the 
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Church of Rome unites In herself all the strength of estab- 
lishment and all the strength of dissent, a i86j Hucklk 
Misc. Wks. {1872) I. 577 In Scotland dissent assumed a very 
different . . character than in England. 1873 H. Spencer 
Stud. Socio/, ix. 338 The open expression of difference .. 
to that which is authoritatively established, constitutes 
Dissent. 

c. Put for: The dissenting or nonconformist 
section of the community. 

179* Burke Let, to Sir H. Langrishe Wks. 184a I. 549 
Protestant dissent was one of the quarters from which 
danger was apprehended. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ix. 
(LA On this occasion the whole strength of dissent was put 
forth, .with the whole strength of the establishment. 

f4. Want of agreement or harmony; difference 
of sense, character, nature, meaning, quality, etc. 

1603 Florio Montaigne 11 1. ix. (1632) 537 The dissent or 
disnaritie in the present manners of our state. i6ti Sfekd 
'Hunt. Gt. Brit, xli. (16x4) 81 [We] may attribute this unto 
a . . hidden dissent betwixt this soile and these geese, as the 
like is betweene wolves and the squilla roots, a 16x6 Bacon 
().\ Where the menstrua are the same, and yet the incor- 
poration followeth not, the dissent is in the metals. 1616 
IJacon Sylva § a$$ margin, Experiments .. touching the 
Consent and Dissent between Visibles and Audible s, 1638 
Sir T. Herbert Trttv. (ed. 2)330 The Mace in few dayes 
..becom's tawny and unlike her former braverie : yet in 
that dissent, best pleases.* 

Dissent, obs. form of Descent. 

Dissentaneous (disent/i-ni* as), a. [f. L. dis- 
sentdne-us disagreeing, contrary (f. dissenlire to 
Dissent) + -ous] Disagreeing, discordant ; ont 
of harmony; not in agreement, at variance with\ 
contrary to. 

1613 T. Scot Highw. God 47 It is easier to see flat contra- 
dictions and oppositions, then things only diuerse or dis- 
sentaneous. 1660 J. Lloyd Prim. Episc, Pref. a Unprofit- 
able or dissentaneous to the edification and peace of the 
Church. 1674 R. Godfrey Jnj. $ Ab. Physic Pref., I knew 
I had wrote nothing dissentaneous with Iruth.^ 170a W.J. 
Bruyn's Voy. Levant xii. 55 Several other Fancies that they 
have, so dissentaneous to right Reason. 1876 M. Collins 
Midnight to Midn. ii. 37 A young gentleman of high cheek 
bones, dissentaneous eyes, .calftess legs. 

Hence Diaaentaneottaneea, diversity of opinion. 

165a Urquhart Jewel Wks. (1834) 261 Who believed that 
God was best pleased with diversity of religions . . dissen- 
taneousness of faith. 1727 Bailey vol. II., Dissentaneous' 
nets, disagreeableness. 

t Disse'ntany, a. and sb. Obs. [ad. L. dts- 
sentdne-us : see prec] 

A. adj. = Dissentaneous. 

1586 Bright Melanch. xii. 55 The consideration of the 
whol sort of dissentanie, and disagreeing things. 1645 
Milton Tetrack. (1851) 454 The parts are not discrete, or 
dissentanie. 1654 L Coke Logick{i6p) 147 Dissentany con- 
secution, is, when from the truth of the one of the opposites 
is understood the falshood of the other; and contrary. 

B. sb, (See quots.) 

1656 S. H. Gold. Law 81 The distinct Bodies of Parliament 
and People make one Body of Dissentanies or things diverse. 
1657 Tomunson Xenon's Disp. 8 He opposes one contrary 
to another and one disscntaoy to another. 

t Dissenta*tion. Obs. [irreg. f. Dissent v. 
+ -ation.] Difference of opinion, dissension. 

1613- 16 W. Browke Brit. Past. 11. ii. To leave their 
jars, Their strifes, dissentations, and all civil war res. 16x3 
Cock f. ram ii, Difference, discrepancy, dissentation. 

Dissenter (dise'ntw). Also 7 -or, *our. [f. 
Dissent v. + -ER 1 .] 

1. One who dissents in any matter : one who dis- 
agrees with any opinion, resolution, or proposal ; 
a dissentient. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 11. I 74 If the Question had 
been presently put, it was believed the number of the dis- 
senters would not have appeared great. 1651 VLoa&Es Govt. 
4 Sac. vi. § 2. 87 If any one will not consent .. the City re. 
taines its primitive Right against the Dissentour, that is the 
Right of War, as against an Enemy. 1717 Pope Let. to 
Lndy M. W, Montagu June, There is nothing like a coali- 
tion but at the masquerade ; however, the IMncess is a dis- 
senter from it 1728 Morgan Algiers II. L 211 Some think 
fit to be Dissenters ; assuring us that Carsaria stood else- 
where. t86o Swinburne Ets. 4 Stud. (1875) «3 Mr. Arnold, 
with whose clear and critical spirit it is always good to come 
in contact, as disciple or as dissenter. 1875 Grote Plato 
Pref. 7 These dissenters from the public will be more or less 
dissenters from each other. 

2. One who dissents in matters of religious belief 
and worship : a. in the general sense. 

1639 Ld. G. Dicby Lett, cone Relig, (1651) 88 The dis- 
sentors may well have bin over-born or supprest. 1644 in 
Tkomasson Tracts {Br. Mus.) CLXXXVIII. No. 5. 36 By 
iccommodation I understand an agreement of dissenters 
^*vith the rest of the Church in practical conclusions. 1649 
Owen Disc. Toleration Wks. 18*5 VI 11. 193 The present 
differences which are between those dissenters who are 
known by the names of Presbyterians aod Independents 
Neither party . . dare avow the manner of worship by their 
dissenters embraced to be, as such, rejected by the Lord. 
1678 Drvdhn All for Love Ded., Its discipline is. .so easy, 
that it allows more freedom to dissenters than any of the 
sects would allow it. J709 Strype Ann, Re/. I. xhi. 468 The 
application of the two leading dissenters here [Sampson, 
Dean of Ch. Ch.. and llumfrey, Pres. of Magd. Colt, who 
refused to wear the Vestments] to those two eminent divines 
of the Church of Zurick. 

b. One who dissents and separates hXmstnfrom 
any specified church or religious communion, especi- 
ally from that which is historically the national 
church, or is in some way treated as such, or re- 
garded as the orthodox hody. 



if/txElagellum; orO, Cromwell fed. a) 14 [Cromwell} began 
. .at last to appear a publique Dissenter from the Discipline 
of the Church of England. 1673 in Essex Papers (Camden) 
I. 134 Complaints from some of y» Scotch Nation of their 
persecution . . upon y* score of Nonconformitie, divers of 
those people who are dissenters from y« Church having bin 
. . excommunicated. 1688-9 Toleration ActxW.* M. c. 18 
8 13 Certain other Persons, Disssnters from the Church of 
England. 1793 Cutler in Life, etc, (1888) II. 377 In Mas- 
sachusetts the Congregationalists were the favorites of 
Government, aod every other denomination was considered 
as dissenters from them. 1856 Stanley Sinai 4 Pal. xiv. 
(1858) 463 Copt and Syrian, Georgian and Armenian, have 
. . their own claims to maintain, as dissenters, so to speak, 
against the great Byzantine establishment, 1868 G. Dukp 
Pol. Snrv. 54 The Persians happen to be Shiites, or dissen- 
ters—the Turks are Sunnites, or orthodox. 1863 Seeley 
Nat. Relig. ti. t 134 The popular Christianity of the day., 
is for the artist too melancholy and sedate, for the man of 
science loo sentimental and superficial . . They become, there* 
fore, dissenters from the existing religion. 

c. spec. One who separates himself from the 
communion of the Established Church of England 
or (in Scotland) of Scotland. In early use including 
Roman Catholics, bnt now usually restricted to 
those legally styled Protestant Dissenters, ( Usually 
with capital D.) 

Occasionally distinguished {tout Nonconformist, and re- 
stricted to those who not only dissent from the national 
church as it is actually constituted, but disagree with the 
principle of national or state churches. 

i67cP«8 Seer. Serv. Money CItas. ff Jos. (Camden) 98 To 
Benj* Cranmer, of Hertford, bounty, in consideration of bis 
charge and service in prosecuting Dissenters in that county, 
£ too. 1683 F. Godsurv Pref. to Wharton's Wks. 4 Dissenters 
(a Title Rebellious people pride themselves in, and love to 
be distinguished by). 1688 Asp. Sahcropt Instructions in 
D'Oyly Life vii, More especially that they have a very tender 
Regard to our Brethren the Protestant Dissenters. 1689 Sir 

G. Savilk Let. to Dissenter, It is not so long since as to be 
forgotten, that the maxim was, It is impossible for a Dis- 
senter not to be a Rebel. 1689 Toleration Act x W.ff M. 
c.18 § iz Unlesse such person can produce two sufficient 
witnesses to tcstifie upon oath that they believe him to be a 
Protestant Dissenter. 1708 J. CHAMar. rlaynt St. Gt. Brit. 1. 
ut. i. (1743) 148 [After Papists] The other Dissenters .. may 
be reduced into four classes, Presbyterians, Independents, 
Anabaptists, (or as they call themselves^ Baptists, and 
Quakers. 1731 Fielding Lett. Writers n. ii, Do you take 
me for a Dissenter, you rascal 1 1811 T. Jefferson Auto- 
biog. Writings 189a I. 54 Although the majority of our 
citizens were dissenters . . a majority of the legislature 
were churchmen. 1810* Petersdorff Abr, Cases in Courts 
K. B. etc. V. 43a note, Catholic and Protestant dissenters 
may plead the Acts of Toleration, and of 31 Geo. 3 to 
almost all prosecutions under these acts. 1839 Eclectic 
Review 1 Jan. 4 The Protestant Dissenters of English His- 
tory, in whose favour the provisions of the * Toleration Act' 
were originally intended to operate, consist of the three de- 
nominations which have branched from the original Non- 
conformists; viz., the Presbyterians, the Congregationalists 
(or Independents), and the Baptists. 1890 Atkinson Sp. in 

H. Com. 22 July, I am not a Dissenter ; 1 am a Noncon- 
formist. 

d. Jig. and trans/. 

x&zy Lytton Pelham xxiii, Coxcombs and Coquettes are 
the dissenters of society. 1865 Grote Plato I. ii. 88 There 
is no established philosophical orthodoxy, but a collection 
of Dissenters, small sects, each with its own following. 

Hence Disaenteragre, condition or rank of Dis- 
senters. Disse'nterlsh a., having somewhat of 
the character of a Dissenter. Disse nterism, the 
principles and practice of Dissenters. Disse'nterize 
v. trans., to convert into a Dissenter. 

i860* Carlyle Remits. (x88x) 1. 82 The then *Dissenterage 
is definable to modems simply as a ' Free Kirk, making no 
noise *. 1841 Eraser's Mag. XXV. 729 The volume looks . . 
so Missenterish and drab-coloured ! 1864 Mas. Oliphast 
Perpetual Curate I. ii. 33 A kiod of meddling, Dissep- 
terish, missionising individual. 1809 Bp. J. Jerb Let. in 
Life, etc. xxxv. 460 It .. shews the interior of English *dis- 
senterism. during a _period of thirty very important years. 
1847 W. E. Forster in Wemvss Reid Life (1888) I. 213 Men 
grumble at Romanism and Church of Englandism and 
Protestant Dissenterism. 1838 Bp. S. Wilberporce in Life 

I. ia8 Such men altogether escape us, they became wholly 
individualized and semi-*dissenterize<L 1856 Lit, Church* 
man II. 94/1 A plan for the Protestantizing, and even Dis- 
senterizing, the University. 

Dissenteries : see Dysentery. 

t DisSO'ntiate, v. Obs, rare, [irreg. f. L. 
dissenlire + -ate 3; after vbs. from L. sbs. in 
-enlia.] trans. To move to dissension or discord. 

1637 Feltham Resolves ti. [1.] c (1647) 3>3 One turbulent 
spirit will disseotiate even the calmest kingdom. 

Dissentience (dise'nfens). rare. [f. Dissen- 
tient : see -ence.] The fact or condition of being 
dissentient ; difference of opinion. 

1864 Carlylk Fredk. Gt, IV. 420 Dissentience on the Law 
of Thrift. 

t Disse ntiency. Obs. rare. ff. as prec. : see 
-ENCY.] The quality of being dissentient. 

1647 Mantot< ttfeat out of Eater Wks. 1871 V. 391, 1 shall 
a little reflect upon our dissentiency and division. 

Dissentient (dise'nf'enO, a. and sb. [ad, L. 
dissentient-em, pr. pple. oidissentlre to Dissent.] 
A. adj. Differing or disagreeing in opinion. 

1651 Howell Venice 185 (and) If .. lher will be still dis- 
sentient suffrages. 1847 Lewes Hist. Philos. (1867) I. 236 
Several distinct and dissentient points of view opened, a 1871 
Orote Eth. Eragm. iv. (1876) 1:8 A young person is per- 
plexed by the dissentient judgments he hears from different 
individuals. 



b. esp. Dissenting from, or refusing assent to, 
the opinion or sentiment of the majority. 

Dissentient Liberals, (in Politics) a terra applied (by 
opponents) to those members of the Liberal party who in 
1886 dissented from tbe action of the majority in adopting 
the principle of 1 Home Rule * for Ireland as part of the po- 
litical programme ; called by themselves Liberal Unionists. 
Hence Dlseentientiim. 

1764-7 Lyttelton Hen. //, 1. 81 (Scager) All the vassals 
..swore fealty and homage to him without any one dissen- 
tient voice being heard* 1845 Stenien Laws Eng. (1874) 

II. Notes 346 They usually only set down their names as 
dissentient to a vote. 1849 Macaulay Hi't.Eng. II. 507 
The authority of the two dissentient lords prevented several 
other noblemen from subscribing the address. 1888 Glad- 
*tohe Let. Mr. Ivory %bOcX., Not ont y Scotchmen in general, 
but such Scotchmen as were at one time dissentienL 189a 
Daily News 35 Jan. 5/5 Lancashire will have nothing to do 
with dissentieot Liberals .. only Sir Henry James is left to 
keep up the pretence of Dissentientism in the whole 
county. 

B. sb. One who differs or disagrees in opinion ; 
one who differs from the opinion of the majority. 

i6ai Bp. R. Mount agu Diatribm^ in. 415 To vilifie and 
traduce the Parts and Persons of a 11 Dissentients. tTc^oSstW. 
Iones Charge to Grand Jury, Calcutta 10 June Wks. 1799 

III. 4a When it has been found by a majority of your whole 
number, it is their counsel, which the dissentient must not 
disclose. 16*3 T. J efferson Writ. (1830) IV. 37a They would 
have left, there as here, no dissentients from their doctrine. 
1868 Helps Realmah xvi. (1876) 439 The voices of dissen- 
tients were drowned by the predominant shout. 1887 Daily 
News 18 July 5/1 Mr. Gladstone. .presses tbe Dissentieuts 
with the awkwardness of their position. 

Dissecting, vbL sb. [f. Dissest v. + -ikg*.] 
The action of the vb. Dissent ; a differing in 
opinion ; disagreement. 

1594 Hookee EccL Pol, 1. x. f 14 Wherein the one part 
may haue probable cause of dissenting from the other. x6s8 
T. Spehceb Logick 50 Difference is a dissenting betweene 
the essence of two. 1655 FuLLF.a Ch. Hist. n. ii. 29 He . Bad 
us to keep the holy Paschal Time, And count Dissenting for 
an hainous Crime. 

Dissenting, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -nro 2 .] 

1. Differing or disagreeing in opinion, dissentient ; 
also, f differing in sense, nature, character, etc. 

1550 Hoopaa Serm. Jonas EpisL Wks. (Parker Soc) 442 
The which doctrine is catholic .. nothing dissenting, but 
agreeable with^ the prophets and apostles. 1617 SrEen 
England xxxui. f 3 Whose natures thus dissenting [as to 
their soil] the Riuer Derweot doth diuide asunder. 176a 
Falconeb Shipnvr, 1. 433 Dissenting reason strove To tame 
..the kindling flame of love. 1796 Moasa Amer. Geog. I. 
339 A convention.. ratified the constitution without a dis- 
senting voice, a 1871 Gbote Eth. Eragm. iii. (1876) 51 
Each of the dissenting schools of philosophy. 

2. Differing in opinion on religious matters ; 
spec, disagreeing with the established or prevailing 
doctrines or modes of worship; nonconformist. 

Dissenting Brethren, a name applied to the five members 
of the Westminster Assembly, 1643-4, who advocated Con- 
gregational principles against the Presbyterian majority. 

1644 Jrnl. Ho. Cotnmons 23 Dec, Mr. Marshall delivered 
in the Reasons of the Dissenting Brethren against Presby- 
terial Government. 1649 in Harl. Misc. (tttle\ The Dis- 
senting Ministers' vindication of themselves. 171 1 Act 10 
Ann c. a 8 9 A Preacher or Teacher of any Congregation 
of dissenting Protestants. 1766 Entick Loudon IV. 366 
The hall room is let out for a dissenting meeting. 1803 
T. Bunting 23 Sept. in Life (1859) I. x. 181 The Dissenting 
Ministers.. are quite before us Methodists in [these] publi- 
cations. 1843 Penny Cycl. XXVII. 347 The chiefs of the 
Independent party in the Assembly were Dr. Thomas Good- 
win, Philip Nye, Jeremiah Burroughs, William Bridge, 
and Sidrach Simpson, often spoken of as the Five Dissent- 
ing Brethren. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 177 It was 
made a crime to attend a dissenting place of worship. 

Dissentingly, adv. [t prec. + -ly 2.] in 
a manner expressing dissent or disagreement. 

1628 T. Spencer Logick 939 Dissenting arguments onely 
are disposed : and dissentingly in the same manner as they 
are disposed in simple Axiomes. 186* Levm Barrinpon 
xtvi, Conyers shook his head dissentingly. 1864 C<t\ Words 
789/1 She may consent dissentingly. 

Dissentious (dise nfas),^. Now raw. Also 
6 -cious, 6-7 -sious. [f. Dies ens ion, and there- 
fore more etymologicafly spelt dissensions : see 
-ious. But perh. ori£. after OF. dissetteieux, -tietuc, 
from dissension, -tton, obs. spellings of dissen- 
sion. There are no other Eng. words in -ensious, 
while -entious is frequent, and naturally associates 
this word with dissent, dissentient, etc] 

Of, pertaining to, or characterized by, dissension 
or disagreement in opinion ; esp, given to dissen- 
sion, discordant, quarrelsome. 

1560 P. Whitehorne tr. MacchiavellPs Arte of Warrc 
(1573) X9»» The disunited and discendous do agree. 159a 
Shaks. Ven, $ Ad. 657 This carry-tale, dissentious Jealousy 
. . Knocks at my heart. 1597 Dal*y*m.« tr. Leslie 's Hut. 
Scotl. x. 44a Tha began to be dissensious. 1615 G. Sandys 
Trav . tit. ao6 The two brethren girw . . dissentious about 
the deuision of their purchases. 1877 Blackib Wsse Men 
334 In violent plunges of dissentious rage. 1881-3 Schafp 
Encyct. Relig. KnowL I. 354/2 As well fitted for harmonious 
as for dissentious action. , 

+ b. Inclined to differ or dissent m religions or 
ecclesiastical matters. Obs. 

a 1568 Ascmam Scholem. n.(Arb.)93 He . . will . . presume 
. . in Religion, to haue a dissentious head, or in the com- 
mon wealth, to haue a factious hart. 1579 T0MSOW Cat- 
vin's Serm. Tim. 1033/1 We may not marueile if there be 
disccntious persons in Church, which go about to tnarre 
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all order. 1676 Life Muggleton in Ilarl. Misc. I. 610 This 
Muggleton, an obstinate, dissentious, and opposive spirit. 

f c. Of things : Differing, at variance, discor- 
dant ; of the nature of dissension. Obs. rare. 

1605 TryallChev. iy. i. in Bullcn O.Pl. III. 322 Since he 
..first inkindled this dissensious brawle. 164. Chas. I. 
Answ. to Marls Bristol $ Dorset 3 Severall and farre dif- 
ferent conceptions, yet none dissentious from Truth. 

tDisse'ntiously, adv. Obs. rare. [-LY2.] 
In a dissentious manner ; with dissension. 

c 161 1 Chapman Iliad it. 22 No more the Gods dissentiously 
imploy Their high-hous'd powers. 

Disse'ntism. rare. [f. Dissent sb. + -ism.] 
Religious dissent as a system ; nonconformity. 

1850 W. Chaowick Life be Foe \. 44 The healthy growth 
of Protestant dissentism. 

t Disse ntive, a. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. Dis- 
sent v. + -ive.] Inclined to be at discord. 

1627 Feltham Resolves (ed. 2 u.) iv, A Lyer .. is a 
Monster in Nature J for his Heart and Tongue, are Incon- 
gruous, and dissentiue. 

Dissentment (dise'ntment). [f. Dissent v. 
+ -ment. Cf. 1 6th c. F. dissentement, mod.F. 
-imeHt.'] Difference of opinion, dissentience, dissent. 

1690 M. Shields Faithf. Contend. (1780) 10 In which dis- 
sentment joined several societies. 1893 Gladstone Sp. 
Belfast Deput. 28 Mar., This dissentment between the 
sentiment of the propertied class and the national senti- 
ment. 

f Disse'iitory. Obs. rare. [An erroneous form ; 
cf. Descent i d, and Descensory.1 

1658 Phillips, Dissentory (old word), a kind of still. 

Dis separable, a. rare. [f. Dis- 10 + Sepa- 
rable.] Not to be dissevered ; inseparable. 

ci%i$ BEnooEs Poems, Torrismond 1. lii, Thou in my 
mind, and I in thine, shall be, And so disseparable to the 
edge Of thinnest lightning. 

tDisse'parate, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 5 + 
Separate v.] trans. To separate, dissever. 

1530 Nicolls Thucyd. 222 b, The shyppes that were in 
the myddeste of their battayle, remayncd nakedde and dis- 
separated frame those of the two poynctes. 

Dissepiment (discpimeril). Bot. and Zool. 
[a. L. dissxpimtnlum that which separates, a par- 
tition, f. disssepire (-scpire) : see Dissept.] A 
partition in some part or organ ; a septum. 

spec. a. Bot. A partition consisting of the coherent sides 
of adjacent carpels, separating the cells of a syncarpous 
ovary or fruit. (Partitions otherwise formed are called 
spurious or false dissepiments.) b. The middle part of 
a lamella of the pileus in hymenomycetous fungi :=Trama. 
C. Zool. One of the horizontal plates connecting the vertical 
septa in corals, d. One of the divisions between the body- 
segments of an annelid. 

1727 Bailky vol. II, Dissepiment, a middle Partition, 
whereby the Cavity of the Fruit is divided into Sorts of 
Cases or Boxes. 1760 J as. Lee Introd. Bot. 1. vi. (1776) 14 
The partitions, which divide the capsule into sundry com- 
partments, or cells, dissepiments. 1857 Berkeley Cryptog. 
Bot. § 95. 1 16 The division of the protoplasm by dissepiments. 
1861 T. R. Greene Man. Anim. Kinj>d., C&lent. 203 Each 
corallitc has its chambers slightly interrupted by a few 
dissepiments. 1870 Rolleston Anim. Life 121 The mus- 
cular dissepiments dividing the body into compartments. 
1870 Bentley Bot. 271 In the ovary of the Astragalus a 
spurious dissepiment is also formed. 

Dissepimental (disepimcntal), a. [-al.] 
Belonging to, or of the nature of, a dissepiment. 

1857 Berkeley Cryptog. Bot. § 242. 249 A close cellular 
tissue, in which the passage from dissepimental walls and 
threads is almost imperceptible. 1870 Rolleston Anim. 
Life 126 The muscular dissepimental walls of the segments. 

t Disse pt, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. disssept- ppl. 
stem of diss-dipire to separate, part off, f. Dis- 1 
+ sseptre (septre) to hedge off, f. smpes a hedge.] 
trans. To divide by a partition ; to partition off. 

1657 Tomlinson RenoiCs Disp. 347 Certain aculeated cups 
♦ . dissepted with little fences. 

Dissepulchred (disse*p#lkwd), ppl. a. rare. 
[Dis- 7.] Disentombed. 

1800 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. IX. 464 Like some dis- 
sepulchred half-waken ghost, Slow stretch a wither'd hand. 

Dissert (dissut), v. [i L. dissert- ppl. stem 
of disserfre to discuss, treat, examine ; also inlr. 
to discourse, f. Dis- 1 + sertre to bind, connect, 
join words, compose.] 

+ 1. trans. To discuss, examine. Obs. 

1623 Cockeram, Dissert, to dispute on matters. 1641 R. 
Brooke Eng. Episc. 11. ii. 69 Either none seeme to state the 
Question right ; or else, all seem to dissert it. 1721 Strype 
Feci. Mem. I. xliii. 330 Thence they descended to dissert 
the single life of priests. 

2. intr. To discourse upon a particular subject ; 
to make a dissertation. (Now, affected.) 

1657 Tomlinson RcnoiCs Disp. 651 We have abundantly 
disserted about the preparation of Medicaments. 1744 
Harris Three Treat, Wks. (1841) 96 A venerable sage . . 
whom once I heard disserting on the topic of religion. 1752 
Chesterf. Lett. III. No. 289. 325 It is not amiss . . to be 
able to dissert upon the growth and flavour of wines. 1823 
Byron Juan xn. xxxix, 'Tis always with a moral end That 
I dissert. 1855 Thackeray Newcomes II. 255 Whilst George 
is still disserting Clive is drawing. 

Dissertate (di'sait^t), v. [f. L. dissertat- ppl. 
stem of dissertare to discuss, argue, debate, fre- 
quentative of disserere to Djsskbt.] intr. To make 
a dissertation ; to discourse; = prec. 2. (Unusual.) 

1766 Derrick Lett. (1767) II. 39 Why should I thus dis- 
sertate to you ? 181 1 L. Hawkins Cteu <J- Gertr* 1. 5 The 
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first of these ladies, at thirteen, .can dissertate on the various 
flavors. 1837 Hawthorne Amer. Note-Bks. (1883)93 He 
had a good many old papers in his desk . . which he pro- 
duced and dissertated upon. 1868 Browning Ring 4- Bk. 
Hi. 270 He dissertated on that Tuscan house. 

Dissertation (disajt/t-Jan). [ad. L. disserta- 
tion-em discourse, disquisition, n. of action f. dis- 
sertare to Dissertate.] 

+ 1. Discussion, debate. Obs. 

161 1 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. tx. xxii. fR.J As in a certaine 
dissertation had once with Master Cheeke it appeared. 1623 
Cockeram, Dissertation, a disputing on things. 1677 Gale 
Crt. Gentiles 111. 27 Paul mentions some who had turned 
aside . . to unprofitable dissertation or disputation. 1709 
Strype Ann. Ref. I. xi. 137 [They] altogether refused .. to 
engage in further dissertation with them. 

2. A spoken or written discourse upon or treat- 
ment of a subject, in which it Is discussed at length ; 
a treatise, sermon, or the like ; -= Discourse sb. 5. 

1651 Hobbes Govt. * Soc. Title-p., A Dissertation concern- 
ing Man in his several! habitudes and respects. 1683 DfivnEN 
Life Plutarch 60 Observing this, I made a pause in my dis- 
sertation. 1728 Pope Dune. 111. Notes, He compos'd three 
dissertations a week on all subjects. 1762-71 H. Walpole 
Vertue's Anecd. Paint. (1786) I. 238 V^rmander dedicated 
to Ketel a dissertation on the statues of the ancients. 1841 
D* Israeli Amen. Lit. (1867) 476 War ton has expressly 
written a > dissertation on that subject. 1879 Gladstone 
Glean. V. i. 77 The sermon is a dissertation, and does violence 
to nature in the effort to be like a speech. 

Hence Disserta-tional a., belonging to or of the 
nature of a dissertation; Disserta-tionist, one 
who makes a dissertation. 

1844 De Quincey Logic of Political Economy 36 This 
remark was levelled by the dissertationist . , (I believe) at 
Ricardo. 1846 WoacssTEa cites Ch. Observ. for Disserta- 
tional. 1865 Reader No. 113. 234/2 Dissertational, poetic, 
and rhetorical plays. 1866 Spectator 20 Oct. 1 162/2 The dis- 
sertational language of so dry a piece of theoretic definition 
as the creed called the Athanasian. 

Dissertative (drswte'tiv), a. [f. L. ppl. stem 
dissertdl- (see Dissertate) + -ive.] Characterized 
by or given to dissertation. 

1816 Keatihge Trav. (1817) I. 10 note. It is not requisite 
to be of a peculiarly dissertative turn. 1858 H. Miller 
Rambl. Geol. 407 That dissertative style of history . . that, 
for series of facts, substitutes bundles of theories. 

Dissertly, obs. var. of Disehtly. 

Dissertator. [a. L. disserldlor a disputant, 
f. dissertare.] One who makes a dissertation. 

1698 C. Boyle On Bentley 1 's Phalaris 114 (R.) Our dis- 
sertator learnedly argues [etc]. 1718 Pope Iliad xm. 1037 
note, According to the grave manner of a learned dissertator. 
1849 TaiCs Mag. XVI. 789 How could I break up this con- 
clave of dissertators ? 

Disserve (dissauv), v. [f. Dis- 6 + Sebve v. 
Cf. F. desservir 'to clear a table* (whence our 
sense 2), * lo do anyone a bad turn ' ; It. discrvire 
to serve ill, 'to vnserve* (Florio).] 

1. Irans. To do the contrary of to serve ; to serve 
badly, to do an ill turn to. 

1618-29 Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1659) 1. 263 The Earl of Bristol 
did reveal unto his late Majesty, - in what sort the said Duke 
had disserved him and abused his trust. 1637 Laud Sp. 
Star-Chamb. 13 June 55 Nor hath any Kings Qiappell any 
Prerogative . . above any ordinary Church to dis-serve God 
in by any Superstitious Rites. 174& Richardson Clarissa 
Wks. 1883 VIII. 15, I have fulfilled your commands; and, 
1 hope, have not dis-served my friend witb^rou. 1874 Pusey 
Lent. Sertn. 69 He ended in deadly opposition to God, dis- 
serving God as greatly as he could. 

2. To remove the * service ' from (a table). 

1 816 Mary A. Schimmelpennihck tr. Lancelot's TourAlel 
1. 17 The table is served and disserved in the same manner. 

Disservice (diss5uvis),j^. [f.Di8-o + Service; 
cf. F. desservice (16th c. in Liltre), It. diservizio, 
' a bad sendee, a shrewd turne, an ill office 1 
(Florio).] The contrary of service-, the rendering 
of an ill service or ill turn ; injnry, detriment. 

1599 Sahdys Europaf Spec. (1632) 109 To ioyne with them 
in praysing the Creatour of the world, is no better than dis- 
seruice to nis Maiestie. 1732 Berkeley Sertn. toS. P. G. 
Wks. III.250 The making religion a notional thing hath 
been of infinite disservice, a 1754 Fielding Fathers v. ii, 
It is not of any disservice to the Voung lady. 185a J. H. 
Newman Scope Univ. Educ. 413 That institution did both 
service and disservice to tbe ethical teaching of Catholicism. 

b. With a and Au ill service or ill turn ; an 
injury. 

161 1 Cotgk. , Desservice, a disseruice, ill office, misdeed. 
1632 Strapford in Browning Life (1 891) 301 Since I cam 
heather, I haue hearde of many disseruices, but not anyone 
seruice he hath paid backe vnto the Crowne. 1761 Sterne 
Tr. Shandy III. i, My uncle Toby's wish did Dr. Slop a dis- 
service which his heart never intended. 1841 L. Hunt Seer 
(1864) 9 Among the disservices rendered us by fortune. 

Disservice, v. rare. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To 
render an ill service to ; to disserve, to injure. 

iZyj Whittock Bk. Trades (1842) 359 Mr. Tingry ..has 
thus oeen disserviced ; . .portions of his work purloined. 

Disse'rviceable, a. [f. Dis- 8 + Service- 
able, after prec. sb.] Tending to do disservice ; 
unhelpful, hurtful, detrimental. 

1644 J. Goodwin Innoc. Triumph. (1645) 93 [Theyl are. .in 
their natures disserviceable unto the common peace. 17x0 
Norris Chr. Pnid. vii. 311 True sound Philosophy . . is no 
way disserviceable, but very assistant to Religion. 1817 
Colebrooke A Igeora ioq Its presence in that multiplication 
would be highly disserviceable. 

Hence Disse'rviceablenesa, the quality of being 
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disserviceable ; Disse'rviceably adv., in a disser- 
viceable manner; not serviceably. 

l( 53S J« 11 KWtMkTitr.BiondVs Banish* d Virgin 164 Hindered 
by . .the disserviceableness of his owne horses, a 1670 Hacket 
A bp. Williams it. (1692) 17 I did nothing disserviceably 
to your majesty, or the duke. 1678 Norris Coll. Misc. (1699) 
294 All action being for some End . . its aptness to be com- 
manded or forbidden, must be founded upon its serviceablc- 
ness or disserviceableness to some end. 

Dissese, obs. form of Decease, Disease. 

Diasessor, obs. form of Disseisor. 

Disaete, yar. of Dissite a. Obs. 

t Disscttle, v. Obs. [Dis- 6.] trans. To 
undo the settled condition of; to unsettle, disturb. 

1635 R. Bolton Comf. Affi. Consc. (1640) 206 Did the 
sacred sence of those Divine Oracles dissettle thy noble 
faculties. 1659 in Burton* s Diary (1828) IV. 442 These 
populous places., are. .much dissettled by that unruly sect of 
people called Quakers. 1692 Relat. Earthq. Lima (1748) 
332 The Country being broken all to pieces and dissettled. 

Hence Disse'ttled pgL a. ; Disse'ttledness. 

1664 H. More Myst. Imq. 11. u. ii. 465 Whose minde [isl 
..distracted by the., unavoidable dissettledness in incredible 
. . opinions. 1674 Hickman Quinqnart. H £r/.(ed. 2) 92 There 
is usually something of disorder cleaving to the best things 
that are done in dissettled times. m 

Disse'ttlement. [£ prec. + -ment.] The 
action of dissettling ; the fact of being dissettled : 
f a. Disturbance, unsettlement. Obs. b. Dislodge- 
ment or ejection from one's settled abode or place. 

1654 Cromwell Sp. Dissol. Parlt. 22 Subjecting us to 
Dissettlement in every Parliament. 1668 H. More Div. 
Dial. 111. ii. (1713) 182 margin. His Relapse into Dissettle- 
m-nt of Mind. 1880 Masson Milton VI. 11. i. 232 The dis- 
settlement of so many families, the breaking of old links. 

Dissever (dise'vaj), v. Forms : 3-5 desevir, 
3-6 desever, * desevyr, deceuer ; 4- dissever 
(4-5 dess-, 4-0 disc-, 5-6 dysc-, dyss-, 4-5 -evir, 
5-6 -evyr, 6 -iver, -ivir, -yfer). [a. AF. desever er y 
desceverer, OF. dessevrer, desevrer {disseverer) ( 1 oth 
c. in Godef.), mod.F. (techn.) desseuvrer:—'L. disse- 
parare y f. Dis- 1, §+separare to Separate.] 

1. tratis. To separate (a person or thing from 
another or from a body, two or more things from 
each other); to divide, disjoin, sever, part, disunite. 

C1250 Old Kent. Senn. in O. E. Misc. 31 J?urch scab nis 
nacht man and wyman deseuird fram mannes felarede. 1382 
Wyclif 1 Chr on. xxv. 1 [Thei] deseuereden than in to the 
servyce the sonys of Asaph, c 1400 Maunoey. (Roxb.) xxxiii. 
149 Pissemyres .. disseuerez pe fyne gold fra be vnfyne. 
c 1450 MirourSaluacion 2554 When thai his body and sawle 
with tbe crosse disseueryd. 1541 Act 33 Hen. VIII, c. 31 
heading, Disseueringe the bishoprick of Chester., from the 
Jurisdiction of Canturbury. 1550 CovsaoALE Spir. Perle vii. 
Wks. 1844 1. 117 The kernel lieth mixed among the chaff, and 
afterward are they dissevered asunder with the fan or windle. 
1595 Shaks. John 11. i. 388 Disseuer your vnited strengths. 
1681 H. More Exp. Dan. i. 6 A Stone cut out without hands, 
no man with Axe or Gavelock dissevering it. 1695 Ln. 
Preston Boeth. v. 224 Mankind must of necessity .. be dis- 
severed and disjoined from its Good. 1712-14 Pope Rape 
Lock 111. 153 The meeting points the sacred hair dissever 
From the fair head for ever and for ever J 1827 Lytton 
Pelham lvii, The difference in our politics had of late much 
dissevered us. 1877 Farrar Days of Youth xix. 179, 1 have 
dissevered them from their context 

2. To divide into parts. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 1602 Thurgh myddis bctoune meuyt 
a water, And disseuert be Cite. 1417 Searchers Verdicts 
in Suriees Misc. (1890) 11 Chosen be the assent of partys 
for to dissevir a grounde of a tenement .. betwix the Dene 
and Chipitrc.of the ta party, and the Maistre and Freres 
. . on the other party. 1571 Dicces Pantotn. 11. xxi. Pi a, 
The . . Pollygonium, which you shall diuide by the number 
of partes, whervnto ye would disseuer it. a 1845 Hood 
Public Dinner ii, A goose that is oldish — At carving not 
clever— You're begged to dissever. 1854 J. Scoffern in 
Orr's Circ. Sc. Chem. 3 This mass may he dissevered into 
smaller parts. 

f b. To break up, dissolve or disperse (a com- 
bination). Obs. 

'393 Gower Conf. I. 234 He that thoughte to dissever 
The compaignie of hem for ever. 1613 J. Stephens Satyr. 
Ess. 66 Ihe very name of Crumwell was ahle to dissever 
insurrections. 

3. a. refl. To separate, part from each; +to 
divide or disperse themselves. 

C1470 Henry Wallace yhi. 737 A thousand archaris.. 
Disseuervt thaim amang the iiij party. 1501 Plumpton 
Corr. 156 We have desevered us. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 
87 They did many . . famous actes . .and many mo had like to 
have bene done, if they had not dissevered themselves 
b. intr. To separate, part, go asunder, depart. 

c 1386 Chaucer Can. Yeom. Prol. $ T. 322 That futur 
temps hath maad men disseuercfrom al >at euere they 
hadde. c 14a* Hoccleve Leant to die 404 To perseuere In 
vicious lyf & from it nat disseuere. c 1430 Pilgr. LyfMan- 
hode 11. hx. (1869) 98, 1 sygh that my wey disseuerede and 
departed in twey weyes, 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 73 
Neither he nor his sonne, should recede or dissever from 
Pope Alexander. 1621 G. Sandys Chiefs Met. viu. (1626) 
160 Where His shields disseuer, thrusts his deadly speare. 
1820 Shelley Ode Lib. x, As light may pierce the clouds 
when they dissever In the calm regions of the orient day ! 

Hence Disso'vering vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

c 1470 Henrv Wallace vii. 557 Our disseueryng I wald na 
Sotheroune saw. 1536-7 Starkey Let. Hen. VIII in 
England p. Ix, To thys dyssyferyng..schal neuer succede 
the hrech of chrystyan charyte. 1610 Holland Camden s 
Brit. 1. 377 Pleasant.. Islets lye dispersed by the sundry 
disseuerings of waters, a 1822 Shelley Pr. Wks. (1880) 
III. 57 Their dissevering and tyrannical institutions. 
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t Dissever, sb. Obs. rare. [f. prec, vb.] The 
act of dissevering; severance. 

1508 Dundab Poems vi. 22 SemPtr ibi ad remanendum, 
QuhiU domisday, without disseuer. 

Disseverance (disevcrans). Forms : see 
prec. vh. [a. OF. dessevrance, etc. (Godef.), f. 
dessevrer to Dissevek : see -ance.] The action 
or fact of dissevering or separating ; separation. 

c >374 Chaucer Troylut in. 1375 (1424) Tbat I was born 
alias what me is wo. That day of vs mot make desseucr- 
aunce. 1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 20 A deseueraunee maad 
of stoon wafovir the entre, to parte the litil botrie vnder the 
gresys. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary t. (1625) 86 To ex- 
tinguish the cause of falling of the disseverance, or breach. 
1831 Eraser's Ma?. VI. 373 Tbe disseverance of Belgium 
and Holland should be considered as matter of history. 

Disseveration (disevcr^'Jan), [f. Dissever 
+ -ation.] *=prec. 

16. . Cent. Knollts Hist. Turks 1434 E. (L.) Both will be 
the clearer by the disseve ration. 1829 O'Connbll in /list. 
Europe in A rut. Reg: 127/1, I want no disseveration ; bu t I 
want, and must have, a tepeal of that cursed measure which 
deprived Ireland of her senate. 1882 A. C. Lyall Asiatic 
Stud. 5 This process is in I ndia continually interrupted . . 
bythe religious element of disseveration. 

Dissevered (dise-vaid), ///. a. [f. as prec. + 
-ED 1.] Separated, disunited, divided. 

1471 Ripley Comp. Alch. iv. in Ashm. (1652) 144 Of dys. 
severyd qualytes a Copulacyon. 1583 Stanyhurst Aencis 
11. (Arb.) 64 If Gods eternal thee last disseuered offal Of 
Troy determyn too burne. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World 11. 
iv. § 10 They were a Nation apart and dissevered. 1795 
Coleridge Lines in Manner Spenser 12 With thoughts of 
my dissevered Fair ingrost. 1835 Browning Paracelsus 11. 
Wks. (1889) 65 Are we not halves of one dissevered world ? 
fb. Math. «=Disc»ete 2. Obs. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, 11. viil §2. 31 The one handling 

2uantitie continued, and the other disevered. 1654 Z. Coke 
.ogich (1657) 2 9 Quantity is either continued, as greatnesse : 
dissevered, as number. 

Disseverment (dise'vaiment). [f. as prec. + 
-ment; cf. obs. F. dessevrevient (Godef.)J The 
action or process of dissevering ; disseverance. 

a 1603 T. Cartwright Confut. Rhem. N. T. (x6t8) 6x9 We 
uphold the difference of Minister and people by greater 
miles and disseverments of discretion both in calling and 
gifts. 1819 Scott Leg. Montrose vi, I could no more con- 
sent. .than the woman in the judgement of Solomon to the 
disseverment of the child. 1849 Murchison Siiuria xiii. 
327 Those disseverments which mark the separation of the 
Lower from the Upper Coal. 188$ Miss O'Hanlon Unf ore- 
teen xxxviii, Since the day of their wretched disseverment. 

Disseyte, -eyue, ohs. ff. Deceit, Deceive. 
Disseyvaunt, var. of Deceivant a. Obs. 

e 1450 Bk. Curtasye 208 in Babees Bk. 305 In swete wordis 
be nedder was closet, Disseyuaunt euer and mysloset. 

Dissha'dow, disha'dow, v. ran. [Dis- 
7 a.] irans. To free from shadow or shade. 

1610 G. Fletcher Christ's Vict, xlii. Soon as he againe 
dishadowed is, Restoring the blind world his blemUh't sight. 
1873 A. & P. Cary Memorial soj For out of heaven no 
bliss— Disshadowed lies, like this. 

t Disslia'pe, disha'pe, v. Obs. rare. [f. di- t 
Dis- 6 + Shape v. : cf. misshape.'] Irans. To put 
out of shape, disfigure. 

1583 Harsnet Serin. Ezek. (1658) 131 Who so dishapes or 
defaces that Image . . it is Capitale, a matter of life and Death. 

Disshe, obs. form of Dish. 

Dissheathe(disijr$),t>. rare. Alsodisheathe. 
[f. Dis- 6 + Sheathe v.] irans. To draw out of 
a sheath ; to unsheathe. (Also intr. for rejl.) 

1614 Raleigh Hist. World 111. iv. § 3 Cambyses 1 sword 
dis-sheathing. pierced his owne thigh. 1840 Browning Sor* 
dello 1. 274 Like the great palmer* worm. .So fed Sordcllo, 
not a shard di sheathed. 

Dissheviled, obs. form of Dishevelled. 

t Disshrp, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 6 + Ship v.] 
Irans. To remove from a ship. 

J557 Instr. Mariners Russia in Hakluyt (1886) III. 164 
The Captaine.. shall. .disship any artificer.. or apprentice 
out of the Primrose into any other of the three ships. 

t Disshrver, v. Obs. Also 6 di-. [f. Dis- 1 + 
Shiver v.] Irans. To shiver in pieces ; to shatter, 
b. intr. To become shattered, fall to pieces. 

1586 W, Webbe Eng. Poetrie (Arb.) 50 Shieldes dishyuer- 
ing cracke. 1596 Spenser E. Q. iv. 1. si All within . .There 
were. .Disshivered speares, and shields ytorne in twaine. 
a 1638 Mede Rem.Apoc. x. Wks. (1673) in. 600 The Empire 
flourishing under one Monarch, not falling or disshivenng. 

Disshort ; see Disiiout. 

Disshroud (disjrdu'd), v. rare. [f. Dis- 6 or 
7 a + Shroud v. or sbi] trans. To deprive of a 
shroud ; fg. to unveil, expose. 

>577 Stanyhurst Descr. Irel. 11. id Holinshed (1587) 1. 15 
As his negligence shall be in the one disshrow[dled, so his 
slanderous judgement maie be in the other reversed. 1868 
Browning Ring <fr Bk. x. 2125 Like a ghost dissbrouded, 
white the sea. 

Dissidence (di'sidens). [ad. L. dissidetitia, 
f. dissidere to sit apart, disagree, f. Dis- 1 + sedere 
to sit : see -ence. So in mod.F.] Disagreement 
(in opinion, character, etc.) ; difference, dissent. 

j 656 Blount Glossogr., Dissidence, discord or displacing. 
1775 Burke «S>. Cone. Amer. Wks. III. 53 But the religion 
most prevalent in our northern colonies is a refinement on 
the principle of resistance : it is the dissidence of dissent; 
and the protestantism of the protestant religion. 1847 Lewes 
Hist. Philos. t Comte (1867) II. 592 In the sciences there is 
less dissidence, but there is the same absence of any general 
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doctrine. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola in. ***u, That di*sU 
dence between inward reality and outward seeming. 1874 
Green Short Hist. viii. % 7. 539 Among the farmers .. 
div.idence of every type had gained a firm foothold. 1891 
Times 34 Feb. 9/5 Dissenting lor the mere pleasure of dissi- 
dence. 

tDrssidency. Obs. rare. [f. as prec: see 
-encyJ «prcc. 

j 670 Conclave wherein Clement VI 1 1 was elected Pope 
3 The Cardinals.. (were it either dissidency, or jealousie, or 
any other passion) were eatreamly divided. 

Dissident (disident), a. and sb. [ad. L. dis- 
sident-em, pr. pple. of dissidere : see Dissidence. 
Cf. F. dissident (16th c. ; adra. by Acad. 1798).] 

A. adj. Disagreeing or differing (in opinion, char- 
acter, etc.) ; at variance, different. Const from. 

c 1534 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 257 These 
thinges are not altogether dissident from tbe trewthe. 1551 
Robinsom tr. Mor/s Utop. 11. (Arb.) 130 Sca[r)selie so farre 
frome vs .. as our life and maners be dissident from theirs. 
1617 Collins Def. Bp. Ely 383 A forme of prayer dissident 
from the common. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. vi. vii. (1872) 
941 Tha dissident Armed- Forces have met. 1865 W. G. Pal- 
crave Arabia I. 313 In most respects so dissident from 
the Wahhabee sectarians. 1890 Lowell Latest Lit. Ess. 
(1893) 97 Men . . dissident .. in other respects, were agreed 
in resenting these impediments, 
b. Dissenting in ecclesiastical matters. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. iii. 1^(1872) 101 Whereby come 
Dissident ejected Priests; unconquerable Martyrs accord* 
ing to some,.. chicaning Traitors according to others. 

B. sb. One who disagrees ; a dissentient. 

1780 H. Walpole Lei. to H. S. Conway 15 July, Some 
may be seized by the dissidents, and whole provinces be 
torn from the crown. 18*6 Scott Rev. KembWx Life 
(1840) T53 The scruples of such dissidents from public 
opinion are real. 1886 G. Allen Darwin vii. 190 The 
magic of his name silenced the derisive whispers of the 
dissidents. 

b. One who dissents from the established or 
dominant form of religion ; a dissenter. 

1790 (title), An Address to tbe Dissidents of England on 
their late Defeat. 1809 Syd. Smith Whs. (1859) I. 164/1 
He did defend and support it ; and did persecute all dissi- 
dents from its doctrine. 1855 Milman Lot. Chr. IV. 294 
Leonists, Speronists, and dissidents of all other descriptions 
were incapable of boldiDg places of honour. 1874 Green 
Short Hist. viii. § 7. 538 Against dissidents from their own 
system, the Presbyterians were as bitter as Laud himself. 

c. spec. Under the kingdom of Poland, the name 
(L. dissidetttes) given to Protestants, members of the 
Greek Church, and other Christians, not of the 
established Roman Catholic Church. 

1766 Hist. Europe in Ann. Reg. 11 h Nothing could be 
granted to the dissidents; not even the toleration of their 
worship. 1767 Chesterf. Lett. 5 May, I have a great 
opinion of the cogency of the controversial arguments of 
the Russian troops in favour of the Dissidents. 1837-9 
Hallam Hist. Lit. ii. n. § 14 In the Polish diets the dissi- 
dents, as they were called, met their oppooents with vigour 
and success. 

Dissidiousness, var. Desldiousness, Obs. 

f Drssidy. Obs. rare. [ad. L. dissidi-um (now 
held to be error for discidittm), f. dissidere : sec 
Dissidence.] Disagreement, difference. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 281 Barbarism in speech 
doth not so much move me, as their dissidy in the very 
thing. 

Dissight (dissai t, di»i't). [f. Dis- 9 + Sight^. 
This form is more in accordance with analogy than 
the synonymous Desight.] Something unpleasant 
to look upon, an unsightly object, an eyesore. 

c 1710 C Fiennes Diary (1888) 148 It would be . . no 
dissight to y° grace of y* Streets. i8»t Southey Vis. 0/ 
yudgm. Pref., This is noticed as merely a dissight, and of 
no moment. 1870 Sir G. G. Scott Lect.Archit.h234 
Sufficient extension of abutment could not be obtained 
without inconvenience or dissight. j88i Mrs. A. R. Ellis 
Sylvestra II. 24 [He] pulled down a picturesaue old church 
to replace it by a regular and commodious dissight. 

Dis-srghted,///. a. [Dis- 6.] « Unsighted. 

1815 Sport. Mag. XVI. 338/2 That the course be deemed 
to end . . where one or both dogs get dis-sighted« [Cf. ibid. 
268/2 If one or both dogs be unsighted.] 

Dissrghtly, a. rare. « Unsightly. 

1777 T. Campbell Surv. S. Irel. 104 Everything dis- 
sightly is . . screened from the view. 1854 Jml. R. Agric. 
Soc. XV. 11. 474 These make a turf look very dissightly. 

t Dissignr ficative, a. Obs. - 0 [Dis- 1 o.l 

1711 Bailev, Dissignificativc* that serveth to signify 
something different from. 

+ Dissi'lience. Obs. [see Dissilient and 
-ence.] The action of springing asnnder. 

1658 Phillips, Dissilience, a leapiog or bounding up and 
down, a falling asunder. t7«t Bailey,Z>wmV*>w*, a leaping 
down from off a place, or from one place to another ; Also 
a leaping asunder. 

Bissiliency (dissiiiensi). rare, [see next 
and -encw] The quality of being dissilient; 
tendency to spring asunder, lit. and fig. 

1882-3 A « p * Peabodv in Schaff Encycl. Reli$. Knowt. 
III. 1747 Not only dissent, but strong dissiliency was 
almost unanimously expressed by tbe Unitarian clergy. 

Dissilient (dissi-lient), a. [ad. L.dissiiient-em t 
pr. pple. of dissilire to leap or spring asunder, fly 
apart, f. Dis- 1 + satire to leap.] Leaping asunder, 
springing apart ; spec. In Bol. bursting open with 
force, as do some ripe capsules. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Dissilient. leaping down off a 
place, or hither and thither. 1793 T. Martyn Lang. Bol., 



DISSIMILATION. 

Diisiliens pericarpium. a dissilient, bursting or elastic 
pericarp or fruit. 1830 \V. Phillifs Mt. Sinai 1. xao Na- 
ture sprang Ofttimes dissilient from her destined course. 

t Dissili*tion. Obs. [a. of action f. L. dissi- 
tire to leap asunder : cf. prec. and JL. salitio a leap- 
ing.] A leaping or springing apart ; a bursting. 

1660 Boyle New Exp. Phyi. Mech. *»xvii. 312 The Dis* 
sllitton of that Air was so great, that the small Viol seem'd 
to be full of M ilk. 1669 — Contn. New Exp. 11. ( x68s>) 1 66 
The Glass broke, .and made a great noise at its dissilition. 
1685 — Effect* o/Mot. Suppl. X43 The dissilition depended 
chiefly upon the peculiar texture of the Glass. 

Dissimilar (disrmilli), a. (sb.) Also 7-8 dia- 
aimular. [f. Dis- 10 + Sdulab : cf. F. dissimi- 
laire (Par£, 1 6th c.\ L. dissimilis unlike.] 

Not similar or alike; different in appearance, 
properties, or nature ; unlike. Const, to (less often 
from, rarely with.) 

Dissimilar whole (Jx>gic), a whole composed of hetero- 
geneous parts. Dissimilar Paris (jn old Auat.) t organs of 
the body composed of various 'similar parts' or tissues. 
Opposed to Consimilar. 

16*1 Burton Anal. Mel. l. L ll. iv, Disxim ular parti are 
those which wee call Organicall. 163a Smerwooo. The dis- 
similar parts of the body, les Parties dissimilaires du 
corps [not in Cotgr. 1611b 1656 Stanley Hist. Phiios. v. 
( 1 70 1 ) 1 66 Heterogeneous^ consist of d issi mu lar parts. 1705 
Cheyne Phiios. Princ. Relig. I. xxiv. (1715) 47 As well 
may the Ray be supposed to be dissimilar to the body of 
the Sun. i77Cr8i Johnson L. P. t Addison Wks. III. 87 
A poetical simile is the discovery of IikeDcss between two 
actions, in their general nature dissimilar. 180* Mrs. E. 
Parsons My si. Visit u. i§4 A wish of her own dissimilar 
with any expressed wish of his. 1810 W. Taylor in Monthly 
Rev. LXXaIX. 78 Short lucubrations not dissimilar from 
those of the Spectator. 1848 C. Bronte J. Eyre xii, A new 
picture . . it was dissimilar to all the others hanging there. 
1876 Humphreys Coin-Coll. Man. vi. 69 An entirely new 
style of coinage, .which, .was. .dissimilar from the Roman. 

t b. Bot. Applied to the cotyledonary or seed- 
leaves oi a plant, as being unlike in form to the later- 
developed ordinary leaves. Obs. 

1671 Grew Anat. Plants 1. i. § 42 Tbese Dissimilar 
Leaves, for the most part Two, which first spring up, and 
tire of a different shape from those that follow, being the 
very Lobes of the Seed. 1711 Bailev, Dissimilar leaves 
(with Botanists) are the two first leaves of a Plant. 
B. as sb. (in //.) Dissimilar things. 

1654 Z. Coke Logick (1657) 203 Dissimilars are wont 
chiefly to deserve explication. 17*7-51 [see DissimileJ. 
1869 GouLauRN Purs. Holiness viii. 67 If the dissimilars be 
not related to ooe another. 

Hence fDiaaimllarneM. =next. 

1737 Bailey vol. II, Dissimilamcss, unlikeness. 

dissimilarity (disimilamti). [f. prec. after 
Similarity : cf. F. dissimitarild.] Dissimilar 
quality or nature ; unlikeness, difference ; also, an 
instance of this, a point of difference. 



Phiios. (1850) 382 From their great dissimilarity witb those 
which preceded them. 1841 Llphinstone Hist. Ind. I. 97 
Difference of habits and employments is. . sufficient to create 
as great a dissimilarity as exists between the Bramin and the 
Sudra. 1850 F. Fysh in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Px. lxx*L 6 
Their dissimilarity to the Egyptians appears at the first view. 
188* Farrar Early Chr. I. 296 It is vain to talk about dif- 
ference of subject . . as furnishing any explanation of these 
dissimilarities. 

Dissimilarly (disi-milaali), adv. [f. Dissi- 
milar + -L-Y 2.] In a dissimilar or unlike manner ; 
differently. 

a 1770 Smart Hop Garden 1. (R.) Chalky sides With ver» 
dant shrubs dissimilarly gay. 1869 J. T. Spracue jn Eng. 
Mcclu 24 Dec. 341/1 Substances dissimilarly electrified at- 
tract each other. 

tDissrmilary, <*• C^ ) Obs. [f. Dis- 10 + 
Similary.] Dissimilar, unlike ; heterogeneous. 

1634 F. White Reply Fisher 476 Similarie anddissimilarie 
parts make but one bodie. 1641 French Distill, v. (1651) 
109 It appears there are dissimilar)' parts in water. 1660 
R. Coke Power Subj. 58 A body compounded of hetero- 
geneous and dissimilary parts. 

B. as sb. = Dissimilar sb. 

i66j Feltham Resolves (ed. 8) 11. Ixxxi, In dissimilaries, 
there is a kind of natural contest that hinder* all Prosperity. 

Dissimilate (disrmiWt), v. rare. [f. Dis- 4 
+ L. simil-is like, after Assimilate.] a. trans. 
To make unlike b. intr. To become unlike. 

1841 Catun N. Amer. Ind. (1844) H- IvuX 23^ It is far 
easier . . for distinct tribes, or languages, grouped and used 
together, to assimilate than to dissimilate. 1876 Douse 
GritmtCs L. vi 45 The habit . . of continually substituting 
ji for the s wbich they as continually hear about tbem, 
induces in their mind what I shall venture to call a 1 Dis- 
similating Sentiment'. 

Dissimilation (disimil^-Jan). # [n. of action 
f. prec., after assimilation^ The action of making, 
or process of becoming, unlike : opp. to Assimila- 
tion, spec. a. Philol. The differentiation of two 
identical sounds occurring near each other in a word, 
by change of one of them, as in It pelegrino from 
Lat. peregrinus. b. Biol. Destructive metabolism ; 
katabolism : opp. to Assimilation 4. 

In quot. 1830, used for the preparation of two dissimilar 
sets of papers, to be presented to either belligerent, as 
needed. 

1830 GALrLawrie T. 11. v. (1849)57 His misfortune might 
be . . owing to the dissimilation of the ship's papers. 1874 



